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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
aera 


HE tone of the leading journals 
in Germany in their annual 
retrospects of the year is not 

encouraging to those who look forward 
to a general policy of disarmament. The note which runs 
through all the German Press is one of satisfaction at the 
assured and predominant position of the Empire in the 
Councils of Europe. And everywhere there is the same expla- 
nation of this happy state of things. Men of all parties 
proclaim, and with almost brutal frankness, that everything is 
due to the perfection of the German armaments, and the 
known readiness of her Government to use them if necessary 
for the advancement of the national interests. The Fos? is 
quoted by the Berlin correspondent of Zhe Times to the 
following effect: ‘ We feel as if energy, determination and 
courage had been restored to the conduct of our Foreign 
Office. Ina surprisingly short time the new Secretary of 
State has proved how easily the place of Prince Bulow, as 
conductor of our foreign policy, can be filled. Germany 
beat France over the Hungarian and Turkish loans, and 
has forced her Western neighbour to repudiate the advance 
on Agadir. She has succeeded in entering into a relation- 
ship with Russia which at any rate recalls the old 
reinsurance treaty. If we go on in a way corresponding 
with these good beginnings it is possible that precisely the 
year 1911 will bring usa great revolution in the sphere of 
foreign policy. In the long run it is impossible for a people 
of 6s millions, whose trade and industry are constantly 
conquering new fields, which grows at the rate of a million 
a year, and which shows the utmost activity in all spheres, to 
conduct a passive foreign policy.” The Cologne Gazette also, 
while congratulating the country in its new influence and 
prestige, says that the success dates from the decision “to 
throw the German sword into the scale of Austria.” It was 
then proved afresh ‘‘that the secret of diplomatic success 
is ultimately military power, but that the success is reaped 
only by him who has the courage at the decisive moment to 
stake all the forces at his disposal without reserve.” This is 
the temper which at once explains and leads to an attempt 
to secure for Germany the hegemony of Europe. The 
strongest Power on land desires also to be in a position to 
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dispute the mastery of the seas. No doubt there are other 
forces at work in the national life making for other ideals 
than those of militarism, but so far they have found little 
sympathy in the circles which govern. Whether and to 
what extent the coming elections for the Reichstag will 
result in any change in this respect is one of the most 
interesting questions which the near future has to solve. 


_ The year has ended sadly for the 
lovers of aeronautics. On the last day of 
1910 two airmen met their deaths—one 
in California and the other in New 
Orleans. Both were bold and experi- 
enced flyers. Mr. J. B. Moisant, who in August flew across 

the Channel with a passenger, was flying on the east bank 
of the Mississippi, near New Orleans, at an altitude of 
rooft., when the machine suddenly dipped so that the 

airman was thrown from his seat head foremost. His neck 
was broken, and death was instantaneous. Mr. Hoxsey, 
who was trying to break his own altitude ‘ record,” was 
killed the same day at Los Angeles. The Zimes corre- 
spondent tells us that Mr. Hoxsey was coming down from 

‘the clouds in a series of dips and spiral glides. He had 

reached a point in his westward course when an erratic 

air current struck: the biplane and lifted it a few feet. It 
overturned and fluttered like a wounded bird, then dropped 

. straight down, turning over and over as it fell. The accident 

took place in full view of the crowd and the grand stand. 

All eight ribs and both legs were broken, and a wooden 

* stanchion had pierced the body. Mr. Hoxsey has for some 
time past distinguished himself by his high flying, and only 

- on December 28 last created a world’s ‘‘record” by rising 

on an aeroplane to a height of 11,474ft. In October Mr. 

-. Roosevelt went for a flight in an aeroplane with Mr. Hoxsey 

“at St. Louis. Altogether 29 airmen were killed last year. 
The record for the last three months is as follows : 


DEATH IN THE 
AIR: SEVEN FATAL 
ACCIDENTS IN 
TEN DAYS, . 


Herr Hass :.. ‘German ... Moselle Oct, rx 
Capt. Matsievitch Russian St. Petersburg Oct ie 
Capt. Madiot ... French... Douai Oct 23 
Lieut. W. Mente German ... Magdeburg PieOCt wee 
M. Blanchard ... French...’ Issy-les-Moulineaux Oct. 26 
> Lieut. Saglietti Italian ... Centocelle... Oct.ii2% 
Mr. Ralph Johnstone... American... Denver ; Nov. 17 
Engineer Commarato... Italian Centocelle ... Dec o4 
Signor Castellani Italian Centocelle ... Wee 3 
’ Mr. Cecil Grace ’ British » Lost at Sea Rei LEC 22 
M. Uaffont  ..: French Issy-les-Moulineaux Dec. 28 
_ Marguis di Pola Spanish Issy-les-Moulineaux Dec. 28 
Signor Picollo — Brazil Dec. 
Lieut. de Caumcnt ... French... St. Cyr Dec. 30 
Mr. Moisant ... American... New Orleans Decoy 
‘Mr. Hoxsey .. American... Los Angeles PeoDEenaak 


Meanwhile the struggle for the mastery of the air goes on. 
_The De Forest Prize, £4,000 for the longest flight across 
.the Channel into the Continent, goes to Mr. T. Sopwith, 
who landed at the Belgian frontier after flying 177 miles. 
The British Michelin Prize was won by Mr. Cody on the 
Jast day of the year with a continuous flight of four hours 
forty-seven minutes, during which he covered 189 miles, 
Deus hg At the inquest on the victims who 
DISASTER To THe Pctished in the disaster to the Scotch 
SCOTCH EXPREss, ©XPress near Hawes Junction, on the 
borders of Yorkshire and Westmoreland, 
‘the cause of the accident was learned from the evidence of 
the signalman. He explained that his intention had been 
to put the two light pilot engines into which the train dashed 
4n block and send them off, and that he had not done so. 
Then he lowered his signals for the express in forgetfulness 
that the light engines were on the line. The work on the 
night of the accident was exceptional, but well within his 
powers to deal with, as he had oftentimes, done before. 
Had he not felt capable of coping with the work he would 
have asked for assistance. His lapse of memory was not 
due to excessive work, and all be could think was that his 
attention had been drawn away by having to marshal the 
trains. He also gave it as his opinion that the work would 
not be done better by having two men in the box instead of 
one. 
The unrest in Persia continues, and the 


THE . . ° 
SITUATION Ix Situation has been accentuated by the resigna- 
i PRR ETA | tion of Hussein Kuli.Khan, the Minister for 


_ Foreign Affairs, who-has sent the Premier a 
letter in which he has entered into the general reasons for 
his action. In an interview with a Press representative he 
has been less vague. Amongst other causes he mentioned 
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the continued disregard of Treaty obligations on the part of 
Russia, and the way in which: imaginary precedents’ are 
continually being invoked by the Russian Government to 
justify the most unwarrantable actions. Amongst other 
instances of vexatious acts on the part of Russia, he cites 
the fact that Rahim Khan, the notorious Shahseven brigand, 
has been allowed to return to Persia after several months’ 
enjoyment of a safe-retreat in Russian territory whither, 
despite Persia’s protests, he was permitted to retire when 
defeated by the Government troops. And here it may be 
mentioned. that the Persian Government, in answer to the 
British’ Note complaining of the insecurity of the trade 
route in the southern part of the country, denies the con- 
tention of our Ministry that the raising of the question of 
the presence of Russian troops in Persia, was irrelevant to 
the issue. The measures taken by the Government of 
Teheran for the restoration of order are enumerated ; and 
finally the Reply reaffirms at considerable length the 
previous interpretation of the Customs statistics, and con- 
troverts the British interpretation of the figures. Finally, it 
states that the Government is preparing a scheme for the 


proper expenditure of money derived from the loan, which 


the Persian Government trusts will induce the British — 
Government to allow a suttax of 10 per cent. on the © 
Southern import duties. Baa ih) i 


What will be the first measure if and ~ 

DISESTABLISHMENT When the Veto of the Lords has been © 
IN WALES. abolished? Mr. Redmond says Home ~ 
Rule, but there is an active body in 

Wales which seems to have other views. On Friday in last — 
week the Welsh Disestablishment Campaign Committee of — 
the Welsh Federation of Free Churches held a meeting at — 


‘Shrewsbury, Alderman Coward Thomas, of Cardiff, pre- — 


siding. The proceedings were private, but at the close the ~ 
following official report was handed for publication: “The — 
Committee confidently relies upon the assurance already 
given by the Premier and the Welsh members that Welsh — 
Disestablishmeat shall be the first controversial measure 

taken in hand after the Veto Bill, and decides upon the — 
necessary steps to enable the Government to fulfil its — 
pledges in this respect.” It will be interesting to see what — 
the Government's programme will be when it meets — 
Parliament. 





; » Ae 
. Landowners and parsons alike are inter. 
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ested, though from opposite points of views, — 
COMMUTATION .- % 3 ; Line 
cuarce, in knowing how the septennial average works 


out forthe coming year. This information, — 
which is based ona very intricate calculation, is annually 
supplied to the public ina letter addressed to The Zimes 
by the Editor of ‘Willick’s Tithe Commutation Tables.” — 
It will be seen that the position of the tithe-owner is Sree 









improving, and that the rise this year is quite considerable: 
“As a result of the corn averages for the seven years to 
Christmas, 1910, published in Zhe London Gazette of this — 
evening, viz.: Wheat, 3s. 1034d. per Imperial bushel; — 
barley, 3s. 034d. per Imperial bushel; oats, 2s. 234d. per — 
Imperial bushel—I. beg to state that each £100 of tithe- 
rent charge for the year 1911 will amount to £71 4s 134d, 
being 16s. 534d. more than last year. The following state- 
ment shows the worth of £100 of tithe-rent charge for the 
last seven years: For the year 1904, £69 19s. 6d.5 — 
1905, £69 128. 034d.; 1906, £68 128. 034d.5; 1907, © 
£68. 19% 614d.;- ‘1908, £69 ros. 6Y%4d.3 «rg09, 
469 18s. 5144d.; 1910, £70 7s. 8d. The average value — 
of #I0o tithe-rent charge for the 75 years which have 

elapsed since the passing of the Tithe Commutation Act of — 


1836 is £92 10s. 114d.” 
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The Government of the United States 
has entered a suit in the Federal Court 
against no less than thirteen steamship — 
companies for an alleged breach of the 
Anti-Trust Law. The companies are accused of trying 
to secure a monopoly of the steerage passenger traffic. — 
The following is the list of companies sued: The Allan, 
the International Mercantile Marine Company, the Inter- 
national Navigation, the Anchor, the Canadian Pacific, the 
Cunard, the British and North Atlantic, the Hamburg- 
American, the Holland-American, the North German Lloyd, 
the Red Star, the White Star, and the Russian East Asiatic. 
The Washington correspondent of Tie Manchester Guardian 
supplies the following details as to the nature of the charge. 
The District Attorney alleges that there is in existence a 
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contract among the defendants, with the exception of the 
Russian line, entered into on February 5, 1908, in London, 
apportioning the steerage passenger traffic, and providing for 
a system of fines in case of the percentage thus apportioned 
being exceeded. It is said that the agreement provided for 
a fine of £44 for every steerage passenger carried in excess 
of the allotment, the sum thus raised to be distributed 
between the lines failing to carry the allotted share. Each 
subscriber had to deposit a promissory note for a substantial 
sum, which was liable to forfeit in case of withdrawal from 
_ the contract without permission from all the other parties, 
or of failure to pay the 44 fine described above. When- 
ever the monthly accounts showed that any line had 
exceeded the agreed percentage, it should immediately 
raise the steerage rates, so that the number of passengers 
_ would decrease to the allotted number. Conversely, pro- 
_ vision was made for a reduction in rates, but it was expressly 
_ stated that preference would be given for an increase of 
rates. It is alleged that afterwards the parties to the 
contract met and authorised the appointment of a com- 
_ mittee for the purpose of destroying competition for steerage 
_ transportation by selecting steamers known as “fighting 
Steamers” to sail at the same time and between the same 
_ ports as the steamers of independent competing lines, but to 
carry steerage passengers at prices far below those advertised 
__-by the competing lines.’ The expenses and loss incidental 
to this operation were to be borne fro rata by all the 
_ members of the Association, and it is declared that the 
adoption of these methods resulted in the driving out of 
the Russian volunteer fleet from the business, and would 
have so driven out the Russian-American line, but that it 
sought and obtained membership of the Association. It is 
alleged that the same practices are being pursued in regard 
to the Uranium Steamshlp Company. 








































A monument in his native place of 
Westerham in Kent tc General Wolfe was 
unveiled) on Monday by Lord Roberts. 
ee ; In his address Lord Roberts paid a 
splendid tribute to the man who had died for the Empire 
and whose services, tardily perhaps, were now being appre- 
ciated at something of their full value. ‘It always strikes 
e,” said Lord: Roberts, “that in raising a monument to 
who has done well for his country we not only do 
our to the individual man, but we provide an object- 
sson of no slight value for ourselves of what our country 
d our Empire should mean to us. It is well for the 
sople of every nation to ask themselves whether they are 
doing all in their power not for their own personal advance- 
ment alone, but for the honour and progress of their 
untry; and it is no exaggeration to say that it is of 
infinitely more importance to us-—-members of this great 
_Empire—than to the peoples of other nations to put this 
question to ourselves, for the various countries which form 
Empire are so widely scattered that we are apt to lose 
ht of the vital truth that it is only on the assured welfare 
and security of the whole that the prosperity of each com- 

nent part depends. In other words we cannot now do 
without the help of our great oversea Dominions any more 
than the oversea Dominions can do without our help.” The 
_ speaker then dealt with Wolfe’s- plan for the capture of 
Quebec, and in a few graphic sentences described how it 
was carried into execution. Of the campaign generally he 
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_ said: “Looked at from. the purely military point of view, |: 


the Quebec campaign is of absorbing interest. It is almost 
_ Unsurpassed as an example of a. combined naval and military 
_ Operation, though I doubt whether it is generally recognised 
_ what a very important part the sailors played and how nobly 
they played it.” 


The report on the judicial statistics of 
Scotland for 1969, prepared by the Depart- 

A: “pRUNKENNEss, Ment of Prisons and Judicial Statistics, Edin- 
Mad burgh, has been issued as a Parliamentary 
paper [Cd.5417]. The number of persons dealt with in the 
_ Criminal Courts was 155,404, a. decrease of over 13 per 
ent. compared with 1908 (179,904). The decrease is 
_ Maioly attributable to the fall in the number of persons 
_ proceeded against for drunkenness and disorder, who were 

__ 103,200 in rg08 and 81,311 in 1909. ‘The report says: 
_ “The diminution in number since the increase in the price 
of spirits due to the introduction of the Budget of 1909 is so 
marked that it suggests the increased duties upon. spirits, 
under the provisions. of the Budget, as the principal cause, 


THE 
BUDGET AND 


though doubtless other causes have operated in the same 
direction. The decrease is general over Scotland. The 
outstanding fact, however, remains that 81,000 persons were 
proceeded against for drunkenness, or more than 50 per 
cent. of the total number disposed of by the Courts. There 
is urgent need for a revision of our system of dealing with 
these cases; the present method of imposing fines with 
alternative short sentences of imprisonment is neither deter- 
rent nor curative.” Of the 155,404 persons proceeded 
against 118,rro were convicted. Of the persons sentenced 
to be fined one-half, roughly, went to prison in default of 
payment. The number sentenced to imprisonment in 1909 
was 10,518, while the number received into prison in default 
of payment of fine was 40,663, nearly four times as many. 


It does not seem that the abolition of the 
workHousse pauper disqualification for old-age pensions is 
PENSIONERS. being as widely availed of as some people 

expected. Mr. Macnamara, who was the 
special speaker at Whitefield’s Tabernacle on Sunday after- 
noon, thought it necessary to explain why so many pensions 
are going a-begging. Surprise, he said, had been expressed 
that so many poor old folk preferred to remain in the work- 
house rather than take the pension. In his view the reason 
was that manyof them werevery feeble and helpless, and unless 
they had friends to give them the attention they required 
they were obviously far better off where they were than they 
would be outside on 5s. a week, especially im London. The 
fact that so many preferred to remain was evidence of the 
change that had come over Poor Law administration in 
recent years. Some facts concerning the refusal have been 
published. Thus at one Jarge London workhouse which 
has some 2,000 inmates with 7oo more in the infirmary, 
500 were eligible for pensions, yet only some 50 or 60 had 
applied to leave the House and take their pensions. Of 
course, a large number of those who had been in receipt of 
outdoor relief to the extent of about 3s. 6d. a week, are 
claiming the increased amount in the shape of a pension. 
But the case of the indoor poor is very different. They 
have warmth, light, and clothing found for them, have 
become used to having their meals at regular hours, with 
medicine and medical comforts whenever necessary, and — 
their lives are practically free from anxiety.. With their 
maintenance in the house costing, say, about eight. shillings 
per head per week, how is it likely that they will be able to 
“fend” for themselves with 3s. less? As the Master of the 
poorhouse in question remarked to a representative of a 
daily paper: “They have no furniture of any kind, and 
although the Visiting Committee of the union is holding a 
special meeting for the purpose of arranging for the pro- 
vision of blankets and warm clothing for those who have 
intimated their intention of going out in the course. of the 
week, unless they have friends who are prepared to take 


‘them in they won’t stand the change for long, especially in 


this raw wintry weather. At best they can but go to a 
‘ doss-house’ where they will have to:pay on the lowest scale 
fourpence a night for their beds, or 2s. 8d. a week, leaving 
only 2s. 4d. for food and clothing, while they will. have to 
turn out of their quarters at six o’clock inthe morning and 
not be admitted until six or eight o’clock at night.” 


At the meeting of the Viceroy’s: Council in 

INDIA AND Calcutta on Tuesday, it was announced that 
NATAL. the Government, as empowered by an Act 
passed last year, had decided to prohibit from 

July 1 next the emigration of indentured Indians to Natal 


owing to the friction between Indians and colonists, and 


the absence of any guarantee that Indians would be treated 
as permanent citize1is at the close of their indentures. The 
announcement was received with loud cheers, and will 
give great satisfaction to all classes of Indian’ opinion. 
Unfortunately, however, from the Indian point of view this 
measure of retaliation has the defect of not reaching the 
worst offenders. The grievances of British Indians in 
Natal are mild when compared with those complained of by 
their countrymen in the Transvaal. Moreover, if the Zimes 
correspondent in Johannesburg is well informed, public 
opinion instead of resenting actually welcomes the action of 
the Calcutta Council. ‘Even in Natal itself the decision 
appears to have been received with equanimity outside the 
industries immediately concerned. The system of importa- 
tion of Indian labour, which has given Natal an Indian 
population outnumbering the whites, has, in fact, been 
doomed from the date of Natal’s decision to enter the 
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were engaged in an endeavour to capture two men who were 
wanted in connexion with the Houndsditch murders. For 
some days past the police had been actively engaged in 
tracking the murderers, and on Monday night they learned 
that the men were in a house in Sidney-street, Stepney. 
Arrangements for their surprise and capture were imme- 
diately made. The house was surrounded, and, when it 
had been cleared of its other inmates, a number of detectives 
endeavoured to enter the room where the men were. One 
of the sergeants was shot in the chest, and the party then 
drew off. Further forces of police were then requisitioned 
to form a cordon round the neighbourhood, and a brisk 
fusillade into the house was kept up by the police and the 
soldiers. So the fight went on for some seven hours. 
Several police officers and civilians were injured, some by. 
spent bullets, and a fireman by a fall of brick-work after 
the house had taken fire about one o'clock. By half- 
past two the flames had been mastered, the house was 
entered, and the charred remains of two men, one in an 
absolutely unrecognisable condition, were found. The whole 
incident is regarded in the gravest light, especially as it is 
but one of a series. The fatal use of firearms by the 
Houndsditch murderers made a deep and painful impres- 
sion on public opinion. The tragedy of the shooting of 
the police-officers, following upon the Tottenham outrage, 
showed the existence of a real peril, menacing the peace 
and security of society. The amazing incidents of the 
“battle” in Sidney-street can only serve to emphasise the 
warnings of the earlier examples of savagery. This peaceful 
country has become the home of desperadoes, who will 
shrink from nothing in their struggle with the forces of law 
and order. The following remarks from the leading 
columns of Zhe Morning Post would seem to be repre- 
sentative of the general feeling on the affair: ‘‘The whole 
story, while most thrilling and interesting, is not exactly 
comforting for the ordinary peaceful citizen. It shows the 
enormous power for evil possessed by thoroughly desperate 
men, even in a modern, highly civilised State. That two 
criminals should be able to defy successfully for hours the 
forces of law and order in the capital of England, can 
hardly tend to encourage a wholesome respect for authority 
among the criminal classes. Possibly the example of these 
desperadoes will not be followed by other persons at war 
with society, but it is not desirable that there should be any — 
more examples of the same kind.” aa 








Union, It was merely a question of the time to be allowed 
Natal to adapt itself to the inevitable change.” The corre- 
_ spondent goes on to express the opinion that General 
Botha is well pleased that the initiative should have been 
taken by the Indian Government. In no other way would 
he have been relieved from taking action in accordance with 
the general trend of South African opinion. The work has 
now been done for him, and the interests that suffer in 
Natal will fix the blame elsewhere. At the same time it is 
impossible not to feel that the Colonial Office has shown 
great incapacity in allowing the dispute between two parts 
of the Empire to come to such a pass. 





























Presiding at a lecture in the Mansion 
MR. J. REDMOND House, Dublin, on Tuesday, by the Rev. 
AND PROTESTANTS. Dr, Butler on the history of the Catholic 
Veto, Mr. J. Redmond gave a_ brief 
address, He pointed out that one of the lessons to be 
learned from the lecture was one that specially applied to 
those who affected to believe that Home Rule would mean 
Rome Rule and that the Protestants of Ireland would be 
shorn under the administration of an Irish Government of 
some portion of their political and religious rights. In the 
matter of the Catholic Veto Ireland was not ruled by Rome, 
which favoured compromise, but by the Catholics of Ireland, 
who rejected it, and they should remember in reference to 
that matter the words of O’Connell, who said the Catholics 
of Ireland would always take their religion from Rome, but 
they would as soon take their politics from Constantinople. 
That spirit existed in Ireland to-day, and it existed in 1881, 
when the Ambassador from the English Government was 
sent to Rome to get a ban put on the collection 
of the Parnell testimonial. That spirit existed in the 
breath of those Catholics who were devoted to Rome 
heart and soul in the matter of their religion. The 
lecture contained a lesson to their Protestant fellow-country- 
men, and they might be easy in their minds that in 
an Irish Parliament the politics of the country would not be 
dictated from Rome or from any other place outside the 
shores of that country. Protestants would have equal rights 
and privileges with their Catholic brethren, and in that new 
Assembly which was coming they would have ample 
opportunity given to them of reviving the glories of the 
Protestants of 1782. Much of the lecture dealt with the 
Oppression of the Catholic majority by the Protestant 
minority in days that were passed. Thank God, those 
times were changed, and he took leave to say that the 
Catholics of Ireland sought only one revenge, and that was 
to be allowed to extend to their Protestant fellow-country- 
men equally with themselves the rights and privileges of free 
men ina land which, after all, was for Protestants as well 
as Catholics. 


Ma oe Whilst much comment both at home © 
Red anhaer eee and abroad has been aroused by the 
ALIEN CRIMINALS. cident, it would seem that the larger 

question of the position of the criminal — 
alien in this country has been forced upon the serious atten- _ 
tion of the Home Secretary. Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
was a spectator of the siege in Sidney-street, is said to have 
been distressed that such an incident should have been — 
possible in the country. It is also said that he is consider- 
ing measures to avert any repetition of such an event. 
According to a representative of Zhe Morning Post, 
who went to the Home Office to seek further infor- — 
mation on this point, Mr. Churchill has no intention — 
of issuing at present—as has been stated—an official 
account of the battle between the foreign criminals on the — 
one side and the police and military on the other. “At 
the same time it is declared unofficially, and the fact may 
be taken as correct, that the Home Secretary is already in 
communication with the Chiefs of the Metropolitan and 
the City Police, as well as certain other qualified advisers, 
with a view to considering what further measures may he 
adopted to cope with the alien criminal. The whole 
matter is in the embryo stage, and at present Mr. Churchill 
commits himself to nothing beyond inquiry and consulta- 
tion. He may be not unmindful of the fact that when the 
new Parliament meets the aliens question will inevitably be 
brought forward at the earliest convenient moment. Some 
action on the part of the Home Office may be announced 
before the Debate on the Address commences. In any 
case, Mr. Churchill will naturally wish to be in as strong a 
position as possible when he is called on to defend the 
attitude of his Department.” One safeguard which has 
been widely mooted—the registration of all aliens taking up 
their residence in this country—is favoured not only by | 
Englishmen but foreign residents, and the officials of their 
clubs and associations. 


; A new star has suddenly appeared in the 
A NEw star. Milky Way. Perhaps we should add that, though 
described as new, it must have come into exist- 
ence more than a hundred years ago. Mr. F. W. Dyson tells us 
that it is certainly millions of times as far from the earth as the 
sun, and the sun is 92,000,0co miles away. A writer in The 
Daily Mail points out that if the star is only ten millions of 
times as far from the earth as the sun, and it may be much 
farther, the light we now see has been travelling through 
“space for more than 152 years, which would make its birth 
coincide with that of Nelson, two years before the accession 
of George III. This method of reckoning the distance of 
a star is made possible by the knowledge of the fact that 
light travels 186,000 miles, or between seven and eight 
times the circumference of the earth, in one second. 
Travelling at this rate, the light of the sun takes eight 
minutes to reach our eyes. The fact that the light 
of the new star has taken at least I52 years to reach 
the earth not only enables us to appreciate its distance, 
as compared with that of the sun, but suggests the equally 
interesting possibility that the star Mr. Espin has now 
discovered may have passed into obscurity more than 150 
years ago. In other words, we are now seeing an object 
which possibly no longer exists. The discoverer of the new 
star is the Rev. T. H. Espin, of Towlaw, Durham. The 
discovery was made at 5 p.m. on Friday of last week, 
and was photographed by the Astronomer Royal the same 
evening. 
London was on Tuesday the ‘scene of an 
Bata ne extraordinary spectacle. For fifteen hours a 
Besigcep, force of 1,500 police and detachments of the 
Scots Guards and the Royal Horse Artillery 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





PORTUGAL AND ITS RULERS. 


wy 

e HE nerves of the Portuguese Government have 
eS been badly shaken by reports coming from Paris as 
ie to the probability of a counter-revolution. The 
if situation was felt to be so serious that SENHOR Braca, the 


President, thought it desirable to send a reassuring message 
_ to Europe. In an interview with a representative of Zhe 
Daily Mail the President admitted freely that rumours 
were rife about discontent in the army and the navy; 
_ people were saying, too, that the populace was not happy ; 
_ ah! but where did those rumours come from ?—that was the 
_ question. Here the President paused for a reply. He 
_ knew, and he was willing to share his knowledge with the 
* _ representative of the English journal. Speaking with great 
__ &mpressiveness, the President explained the whole situation 

ye an a single sentence: “‘ The Jesuits will never forgive us for 
: expelling them, and when you remember their power, their 
_ tamifications, and their vindictiveness, you sae be able to 
i: guess the source of these malevolent reports.” There are 
no Jesuits in Portugal, but the harassed President sees 
uP them behind every lamp-post. No doubt there must 
be considerable difficulty in knowing how to deal with 



























__-€reatures whose known habit it is to dive into open drains 
_- at the first signal of approaching danger. The success with 
_ which the Jesuits are understood to have drawn off their baffled 
_ battalions through the subterranean passages of the city at the 
ime of the recent mutiny in Lisbon has evidently impressed 
_ the President. He speaks of “their power, their ramifica- 
Ps _ tions, and their vindictiveness.” If the Jesuits themselves 
are so formidable, ‘‘their ramifications” may well be 
regarded as bewilderingly elusive opponents. It is almost 
shocking to think that one might easily meet a Jesuit 
“ramification ” stalking through the streets, even in London 
without being a bit the wiser. What, under such circum- 
stances, is a poor Portuguese philosopher to do? nd it 
‘i seems not to have occurred to SENHOR Braca that if you 
censor telegrams in the name of liberty, and gag the Press to 
b _ promote freedom, you are likely to breed a plentiful crop of 
ie pours some of them not flattering to the supporters of a 
_ policy of suppression. 


But even that blind policy has had its own momentary 
ee successes. For weeks, for instance, the British public was 
allowed to admire the independence and courage of the 
_ Portuguese Judges when they refused to convict the ex- 
_ dictator Franco on the ground that, by the law, only 
_ Parliament could arraign him. The Judges of the land had 
Ry risked the displeasure of the Executive and fearlessly given 
__ adecision in accordance with the law of the land. Nothing 
could have happened better calculated to win confidence for 

_ the Government of the Republic. But there was a seque] 
to the incident which a ruthless censorship for a time 
succeeded in keeping from the knowledge of the foreign 
‘Press. Happily in the long run such devices are always 
futile, and we now know that the three Judges who held 
_ that they were incompetent to try SENHOR FRANCO have 
all been transferred to Goa. To take a British analogy, it 
was as though the Judges who recently vexed the Govern- 
ment by deciding against the Education Department in the 
famous Swansea school case had been suddenly relieved of 
their functions in London, and received appointments in 


Barbadoes or the Gold Coast. This iniquitous act of bare- 
faced tyranny on the part of the Portuguese Government 
has been nowhere denounced in the English papers as it 
would have been if all the facts had been knownat the time 
Now it is referred to with mild regret as though it were = 
part of ancient history. But when, in spite of the censor- 
ship, facts of this sort leak out, it is surely not wonderful if 
rumours of further revolution are thick in the air. Mean- 
while, having made an example of the Judges of the 
Court of Appeal, the Government has commenced 
new proceedings against SENHOR FRANCO before the 
Supreme Court. The Procurator of the Republic has 
entered a formal protest against the decision of the 
banished Judges, and demands a conviction. The present 
Administration in Portugal has been described as a 
Government of Philosophers, Certainly the Procurator of 
the Republic seems to have been successful in acquir- 
ing the tone that is in favour with the new régime. 
Throwing aside all legal and technical phrases, he 
begins his appeal to the Supreme Court with these 
words: ‘What profound contrasts do our lives exhibit, 
and what bitter surprises are in store for all men! 
How great would be the treasures of human know- 
ledge if they were formed out of the lessons of the past! ” 
What the Judges, with the fear of Goa in their hearts, will 
decide is at present only matter for conjecture. 


Meanwhile the Government, dispensing with Parliament, 
continues to make laws. Stringent penalties have been 
decreed for any who say that Portugal is not a nice place 
to live in, or spread rumours discreditable to the Republic. 
The old treason laws have been furbished up and 
strengthened. In the days of the Monarchy avowed 
Republicans were free to walk the streets of Lisbon, none 
daring to make them afraid. They were at liberty to 
carry on their agitation by any peaceful means. Now 
even to talk against the Republic is a crime. A 
divorce law allowing marriage to be dissolved by mutual 
consent was declared to be a matter of urgency, and so 
was enacted by decree. What a commentary upon the 
practical capacity of SENHOR Braca and his colleagues is 
this contention that a law of divorce, which strikes at the 
very foundations of society, could not wait even for the 
Parliament, which is promised in April! Hardly less 
significant was the haste with which a decree was issued 
authorising all classes of workmen to organise strikes. 
This new liberty commended itself to so many that a 
second decree has had to be issued, by which the right to 
strike has been fenced with many restrictions. Again, in 
the first flush of the Revolution, it was decreed that the 
police of Lisbon should no longer carry revolvers and 
sabres. Such weapons seemed out of harmony with the 
new era of Fraternity. On December 7, the new regulation. 
was repealed, and now the police are armed even as they 
were in the days of the Monarchy. Among other matters 
occupying the attention of the Ministers is that of the 
national finances. In spite of the fact that they have 
entered into possession of what their sympathisers have 
always described as “the vast estates” of the religious 
orders, the Government is already in financial difficulties, 
and the issue of paper money is being freely resorted to. 
To disarm the fleet that created it was an obvious precau- 
tion onthe part of the new Government. This has been 
temporarily effected by allowing the men four months’ leave 
on full pay in reward for glorious service in the case of 
some ships, and by sending others to Madeira. The 
port of Funchal is thus visited in the same season by the 
cholera and specimens of the Portuguese fleet. Finally, as 
though to advertise the fact that the Republic had 
its origin not only in mutiny but in assassination, four 
of the Ministers were present last week at the opening of 
“the Revolution Museum ”-—one department of which is 
called ‘the Regicide Hall.” Here are displayed for popular 
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admiration the cloaks and weapons of the two men who 
assassinated Kinc Cartos and his son. Portraits of the 
murderers are also on exhibition, together with the wreaths 
laid on their graves. Apart, therefore, from the activities 
of the Jesuits and their ‘ ramifications,” it seems not 
altogether surprising if strange rumours as to what is 
happening in Lisbon sometimes escape the censors, and 
even find ready credence in the capitals of Europe. 











MEMORIES AND HOPES. 
By BERNARD WHELAN, 


The man who, in our climate, wishes his friend a Happy 
New Year is strong in faith and hope. The early months 
are full of tears ; the others go on weeping. Day after day. 
the promise of spring is broken; its tryst is not kept by 
summer ; you begin to wonder whether any of the months 
will return exultantly, bringing their sheaves with them. 
But they do. Even last year average crops were reaped. 
Somehow the primal harvest of sustenance ripens through 
the dismal days and comes to garner at last. Then there 
are other harvests, less measurable by man, which, after 
many hostile hours, may bring joy in drear December. 
Thus the amiability of the good wish is not altogether 
fantastic. Although at the New Year the future is more on 
our lips, we remember the past. January faces both ways. 
The forward looking face sees very dimly and hopes: the 
backward gaze sees many things; therefore, there are Te 
Deums. The attraction of the retrospective view increases 
as men grow older. Let the young wish each other the 
many happy years that may be theirs; let the old more 
particularly rejoice together in the years that are accom- 
plished. This would be a gracious division of pleasures, 
To those among us who look back on our own lives there 
is, of course, the vision not only of the last year, but of 
many years; but if, in some leisurely January, we should 
widen our view so as to include the past of our country, 
the centuries come into the picture. The large history of a 
nation is always interesting and rarely cheerful ; but if, in 
our vision of a day, we restrict ourselves to one of the more 
peaceful and helpful manifestations of the spirit of man 
through the ages, we shall meet more joy than sorrow; 
and while we review the exploits of the architects of 
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fighting days of the Edwards gave us the broader treatment 
and increasing efflorescence of the decorated styles; we 
have the geometric tracery of St. Etheldreda’s by Holborn 
in the reign of the First Edward, and the flowing lines of 
Heckington church in Lincolnshire in that of the victor 
of Cressy. Fate-stricken Richard II. could just have seen 
the completion of the finest timber roof in the world : so 
fine is it that Viollet-le-Duc felt compelled to illustrate it in 
his “ Dictionary of French Architecture”: they have 
nothing to compare with it in France. In the days of 
the Wars of the Roses the saintly Henry VI. laid the 
foundation-stone of King’s College Chapel at Cambridge. 
The astute and frugal Henry VII. astonished Westminster 
with his costly chapel. Here was the beginning of the end 
of indigenous styles. Already had the Italian arrived. 
The hot-blooded Torrigiano, who bad distinguished himself 
by breaking the nose of Michael Angelo, wrought the 
central feature of Henry’s elaborate chantry, so defiantly 
Northern. The tomb itself was Renaissance from the 
South: its soft and sensuous lines were guarded by the 
rigidities of the Perpendicular Screen. 


It is useless to speculate as to what would have happened 
if Henry the Eighth had remained a good Christian. No 
one denies that the medizeval impulse in architecture had 
exhausted itself. Our splendid inheritance would have 
remained inviolate, but any new churches would have 
lost their purely native quality. It may be hazarded that, 
at first, we should have had hybrids not unlike Saint 
Eustache in Paris; later the increasing influence from Italy 
might have produced an earlier semblance of the Londom 
Oratory of to-day. Whatever might have happened, there 
remains the historic fact that, after the Downfall under 
Henry, there was no more church building until the Great 
Fire gave Sir Christopher Wren his opportunity amid the 
ruins of the City of London. Out of those grim times there 
comes one happy event, with Cromwell for its hero. The 
Puritan Parliament had decreed that Ely Cathedral should 
be pulled down and barracks built of the materials ; probably 


urged by the feeling of local patriotism, the Protector saved _ 
The Lantern of Alan of _Walsingham was 
spared for us by the usually destructive Oliver. Under the — 


the building. 


Georges some churches were erected ; they were in what 


might be called the sbop-fronted style—all portico and no a 


sacrarium—St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and St. George’s, 


Hanover-square, are samples of this plan of advertisement. _ 
History was shaping its ends in such a way that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the architectural position — 


had become intolerable, and a saviour was the imperative 


need of the time; it was one more case of Destiny and a _ 
Man, and the man came tothe rescue. The call of the 
man Pugin to revert to the true principles of our ancestors 
was irresistible; all men of good will suddenly became _ 
conscious of the ignominious shams by which they were 
surrounded; by ceaseless energy, by sarcasm, and by ii 
example Pugin broke the evil spell under which the people 
slept. The religious and political movements of the time 
helped his crusade. Those were the days of Catholic _ 
Emancipation and of the fight for Reform. The nation 
was stirred to its depths and was eager to welcome ideas 


England, we shall not be unaware of the contemporary 
follies of the rulers and the ruled: we shall be under a 
bright sky and hear thunder in the distance, 


The limit of such a retrospect is that best remembered 
date, 1066, Architecture came into this country with the 
Normans ; the invaders came to erect things. While the 
Normans were building churches and castles in high places, 
the Anglo-Saxons in the fenlands could not construct a 
dam. No wonder that a comet rushed from interstellar 
space to add a portent to this fateful invasion. Doubtless 
the sibyls who wrought it with patient needles into the 


Bayeux Tapestry fully understood this embassy from the 
skies. It is true that these conquering masons were not 
altogether amiable : their architecture could make war as 
well as peace. Should anyone care to see how ruthless 
dominance can express itself in stone, let bim stand beneath 
the Keep of Rochester Castle. Yet close to this monument 
of reasoned ferocity is the alluring recession of the gently 
rounded and moulded arches of the Cathedral doorway. 
The sword and the ploughshare are made of the same steel 
as the chisel ; that tempered tool can cut in stone both the 
eagle and the dove. Nowadays at Rochester, if it be not 
peace, there is stagnation. In the Cathedral Close you can 
observe the sustained comfort of a dignified clergy. If 
to-day some fiery spirit were to seek the bubble reputation 
at a Canon’s moutb, he would probably not find it. Con- 
tinuing our review, we come to John the Execrated ; yet in 
his times grew up the lancet window Sisters of the North 
Transept at York Minster. This king of many charters 
gave a seal of a Joannine eagle to. King’s Lynn, as pure in 
design as the best Greek work. During the reign of 
Henry III. came the twenty-five years of Gothic perfection ; 
they bequeathed fo us the apsidal chancel of Westminster 
Abbey and the Angel Choir at Lincoln; yet these times 
were filled with political and ecclesiastical troubles. The 


that were new and true, even in architecture; they were 
tumultuous times even in the quiet circles of the arts ; thesis 
Oxford Movement was fluttering University dovecotes ; the 


steamship and the railway were changing sea and land. 


All these great events rejoiced the ardent and receptive — 


soul of Pugin and intensified the force of his personality. 
His achievement was the Gothic Revival, and his monu- 
ment is in buildings built by many hands throughout. 
England and her Colonies. Apart from any thought of 
destiny, Pugin was fortunate in the time of his coming. 
From our point of vantage we can see that Pugin helped 
events and that events helped him. 


One of the facts that have ceased to be memories is the 


practical aid given to Pugin in his crusade by John Talbot, — 


Earl of Shrewsbury. The church at Cheadle and the work 
at Alton Towers are silent witnesses to-day of the double 
enthusiasm of architect and client; the buildings are 
referred to in a Life of the Earl’s daughter; it is a quaint 
book written by an Italian and published in Brussels in 
1843. It is entitled, rather inaccurately, “Vie de la 
Princesse Borghése, #¢e Gwendaline Talbot, Comtesse de 
Shrewsbury.” It presents to us a time in which are strangely 
mingled piety, intensive education, the pride of life, zeal 
for Gothic, heraldry, and fearly.deaths. The book is,. for 
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the most part, a long hymn of praise to the peerless Lady 
‘Gwendaline ; but there is an interesting allusion to Mgr. 
Baines, Evégque de Sisa, who instructed her in her religion ; 


he is described as a venerable prelate, dont la pitté egalait s CU | Wiis : 
4a haute science. ‘These are memories of eighty years ago, | § & © a) a m 5 


long before a fourth Archbishop and a consecrated Cathedral 

of Westminster were stuff for even dreams. This word |§ 

‘Cathedral brings us to the days of Bentley, which were |¥ 

-an evolution of those less abounding times. Indeed, the || Le Ss O 


development of Bentley as we knew him was impossible | @ Wigmore PRE pena Ww 
without the preceding work of Pugin. In early youth he : « _ oo ry 











‘was present throughout the re-building of the burnt-out 


parish church of Doncaster under Sir Gilbert Scott, but 2 ; 
went to London to cultivate a new graft upon the tree of | § ( 
“Gothic. Thus his work, when it came to him, though | § 


always scholarly, was also intensely individual. No expert | 
can ‘rail to recognise the iad and bend” of Bentley: Be NO WV PROCEEDING, 


Cardinal Vaughan, it seems to me, justly observed the | # BARGAINS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
poetical quality of his designs. Surely poetry, taken in its | & 


widest sense, ought to mean the faculty of creating and 
adding to the chosen medium a controlling spiritual essence, 
so that words become more than mere words, and stones 
more than products of the quarry. They are marshalled 
‘together and changed into vital organisms, and become 
endowed, within ‘their special limits, with a body and a 
soul. Should this be the function of poetry, and this 
extended view of it be admitted, Bentley was a poet just 

_ as,in varying degree, Francis Thompson was a_ poet. : 

_ Through the greater part of his life he expressed himself in || | Grex Ge ROG s Sits 
forms the origins of which were drawn from the Middle |jq| |®* * nek: Wiser 
Age. To these he gave what may be called, for lack of the 
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comparison we shall perceive the difficulties by which he 
was beset. Sir Christopher Wren and his pupil, Hawkes- 
- moor, built respectively St. Michael’s in Cornhill»and the 
western towers of the Abbey, and, having deserted their 
own Italian style, we can see to-day the prodigious hash 
they made of Gothic. Under similar conditions Bentley 
_ in some months assimilated Byzantine and gave us West- 
_ minster Cathedral. I observe that the ever-ready scribes, 
__ who never heard of him before, call it Bentley’s masterpiece. 
B ‘The: small and judicious baad of his constant admirers 
__ know something of what he went through and the brilliance 
» of] as effort. 
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We have finished our retrospect and have reached the 
- immediate present. We are in the season of hope and of 
“ good wishes. The tradition that a Christmas which is also 
a Sunday will be followed by a fine year may encourage our 
_ hope that this year. the long nights of winter may be as 

' i ble Li —An exquisite 
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_ the arcade in the sanctuary at Westminster carved and | i 
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THE “DOUAY ABSTRACT” AND THE “SHORT 
ABRIDGEMENT.” 


To say that the present Penny Catechism had two 
first editions must sound like a patent absurdity,.but yet, 
while no possible doubt can be felt concerning the intimate 
connexion of the ‘Douay Abstract” of 1688 with the 
booklet studied by our children to-day, there exists 
_ another tiny brochure of even smaller size which.seems to 
possess an equally good claim to be regarded as the first 
edition of the Catholic Penny Catechism. How a copy of 
this very rare and perishable little work should have 
found its way to the British Museum it seems impossible to 
explain. None the less, there it undoubtedly is, very ill- 
printed—looking almost indeed as if it had been executed 
at some private press—without printer’s name or indication 
of place and without even a watermark in the paper to help 
one to determine whether it was produced in England or 
abroad. I may add, however, that all the probabilities 
seem tome to point to the conclusion that the booklet was 
printed in London. The following is the title-page : 


A 
SHORT 
ABRIDGEMENT | 
OF 


Christian Doctrine, 





This ts Life everlasting that they know 
Thee the only True God and whom thou 
hast sent Jesus Christ. St. John 17, 3. 


Published with Allowance. 





Printed in the Year 1728 


How nearly related this little book is to our present 
Catechism, becomes apparent the moment we glance at the 
opening questions which are printed at the back of the 
title-page itself. 

CHAPTER I. 
Or CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Q.—Who made you ? 
A,—God. 
Q.—Why did he make you? 
__ A.—To know, love and serve him in this World, and to be 
happy with him in the next. ay 
Q.—To whose likeness did he make you? 
A.—To his own Image and Likeness. 
Q.—Is this likeness in our Body or in our Soul? 
A.—In our Soul. 
Q.—In what is our Soul like unto God ? 
ie A.—Because as God is immortal—so my soul shall never 
ie 
Q.—In what else? 
_ 4.—That as in God there are three Persons and one God, so 
in Man there is one Soul and three Powers, 


- Of all this there exists in the ‘‘ Abstract” hardly a trace, 
and the same must be said of the original Catechism by 
Turberville from which the “ Abstract,” as we saw last time, 
was made. Asa contrast to this booklet of 1728, and as 
a convenient illustration at the same time of the relation 
between Turberville’s “‘ Abridgement of Christian Doctrine” 
and the Douay “ Abstract,” we cannot do better than 
glance at the beginning of both the last named works. 
Not only must their opening words, as standing first in the 
Catechism which Catholics then Jearned, have been 
exceptionally familiar to several generations of our fore- 
fathers, but Turberville’s full text at once strikes a note 
characteristic of that age of the Catacombs. It will not be 
forgotten that Turberville’s original compilation belongs not 
to the reign of James II., but to the period between 1644 
and 1649. When, however, the ‘‘ Abstract” came to be 
drafted, say in 1687, Providence seemed to smile on 
Catholic hopes. Not unnaturally the accent of stern 
resolution which characterised Turberville’s introductory 
questions was no longer emphasised, but with the result 
that this form of beginning loses somewhat of its point. 
Forty years later the defect was apparently perceived by the 
compiler who recast the whole arrangement, and gave us 
our familiar first chapter as quoted above. But we are con- 
cerned now with Turberville’s Douay Catechism which 
begins thus. For convenience I number the questions : 


THE-TABLET. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
WHAT A CHRISTIAN IS AND OF THE BLESSED TRINITY. 


1. Q.—Child, what religion are you of? 
A.—Sir, by the 
Christian. ee 
2. Q—Whom understand you by a Christian ? 


the Faith and Law of Christ. 43 
—When are we obliged to make an outward Profession 


of our Faith? 


Benefit and Grace of God, I am a° 


A.—Him that inwardly believes and outwardly professes » 


A.—As often as God’s Honour, our own, or Neighbout’s 


Good requires it. 
4. Q.—How prove you that we are bound outwardly to profess. 
our Faith? } 
A.—Out of St. Mat. 10, 32-33 (quoted in full). 
5. Q.—Are we bound also to venture the ruin of our Estates, 
the losse of our 
Profession and Defence thereof ? 


A.—Doubtlesse we are, seeing the reward we expect in 


Heaven infinitely exceeds all the Pleasures and Punishments of 
this Life, and because Christ, the Son of the Living God, has 
suffered far greater things for us, even toa disgraceful Death on 
the Cross, and therefore it were base Ingratitude in us not to 
be ready to give our Lives for him, as often as his Honour shali 
require it. : 


And then with the question, “In what does the Faith » 


and Law of Christ chiefly consist ?” the Catechism goes on 
to speak of the Trinity and Incarnation, rather awkwardly 
anticipating the mysteries which have afterwards to be dealt 


with again in the explanation of the Apostles’ Creed. Now” 


in this introduction it is fairly plain that the first four 
questions are meant to lead up to Question 5, the answer 


to which had a very real significance in the days when - 


Father Turberville drafted his work ; but the ‘‘ Abstract,” 


while repeating with some slight omissions (¢g., the words: 


“Child,” “Sir” and “ Benefit”) Questions 1 and 2, and 
fusing together 3 and 4, omits 5 altogether and passes. 


immediately to the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Sign of | 


the Cross. This is a fair illustration of the process that has 


been followed by the compiler of the “Abstract” right » 
He observes exactly the order of the 
original, he keeps to the division of the chapters and to. 


through the book. 


the headings, with only insignificant variations ; and although 


he occasionally introduces a question of his own, he con- » 


fines himself for the most part to omitting the longer and 
more controversial answers of Turberville e” doc, with 


occasional clauses elsewhere, when they seemed to him of — 
The following list of the titles of the 


less vital importance. 


Friends and to lay down our very Lives for the _ 


~ 


chapters, which I take from the “ Abstract” of 1688, wilh ” 


give some idea of the arrangement of both books: 


Chap. i.—“ 
II questions. © ' 
Chap. ii.— Faith Expounded” ; 10 questions. 


Chap. iii— The Creed Expounded” ; 78 questions, divided A Fs 


according to the Articles. 


Chap. iv.—‘ Hope Expounded” ; 8 questions. 3 


Chap. v.-—t Our Lord’s Prayer Expounded ” ; 30 questions. 


Chap. vi—The Hail Mary or Angelical Salutation Ex- 


pounded” ; 10 questions. 
Chap. vii.—* Charity Expounded ” ; 9 questions. 


Chap. viii— “Concerning the Commandments”—“In General™ 
Been bon ay : 
—“In Particular” ; 59 questions divided according to the Com- __ 


mandments. 
Chap. ix —“The Commandments of the Church” ; 2 questions. 


Chap. x.—“ The Evangelical Counsels Expounded ”; followed — 


without break by “ Of the Sacraments in General,” “ Baptism 


Expounded,” ‘ Confirmation Expounded,” &c.; 77 questions i 


in all. 

Chap. xii.—“ The Cardinal Vertues,” &c.; 5 questions. 

Chap. xiii The Works of Mercy Corporal and Spiritual,” 
“The Beatitudes,” &c. ; 14 questions. 


Chap. xiv.—t The Kinds of Sin Expounded” ; 17 questions. 


What a Christian is, and of the Blessed Trinity” ¢ ” 


Chap. xv.—‘ The Seven Deadly or Capital Sins,” &c.; IP 


questions. 


This makes 341 questions as against the 370 of our present 
Catechism. The ground plan of the arrangement, still in a 
measure retained in our present Catechism, is that borrowed 


from the catechetical works of Blessed Peter Canisius, © 


which divides the matter according to the virtues of Faith, 
Hope and Charity; Faith including the Creed, Hope the 
subject of prayer, and Charity the Commandments, Sacra- 
ments and Virtues and Vices. But such anomalies in the 
arrangement as the separate existence of chapters i. and xiv. 
(i.e. “the kinds of sin”), which are, of course, due to the: 
original text of Turberville, have been. distributed by the 
author of the ‘Short Abridgement” and by other revisers: 
among the sections to which they more naturally belong. 
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‘Thus the Sign of the Cross (“ Abstract,” c. i.) is treated in 
our modern Catechism under the Fourth Article of the 
Creed, and “the kinds of sin” under the Tenth Article. 

Judging from the size of the booklet and from the 
number of questions, it would be natural to conclude that 
the Douay “Abstract” contains very much the same 
amount of general instruction as our present catechism, but, 
as a nearer examination shows, the former in point of fact 
wastes a good deal of space upon points that are more or 
less distinctly controversial and from which it is hard to 
conceive that any child, especially any young child, could 
derive profit. At the same time these are in general the 
points which are likely to interest the casual reader, as 
indicating better than anything else the tone of mind of our 
Catholic educators in James II’s reign, or it may be at the 
still earlier period when Turberville compiled the larger 
book. . 

One of the most preposterous answers in the ‘‘ Abstract,” 
when regarded as a piece of instruction for young children 
to learn by rote, concerns the division of the Commandments. 
The “Abstract” is not content with quoting the first 
Commandment compendiously (Exodus xx. 2, 3, 4), as is 
done in our catechism at present, but includes the whole of 
verses 5 and 6 as well, thus continuing after the words “thou 
shalt not adore nor worship them ” : 

I am The Lord thy God strong and jealous, visiting the sins 
of the Fathers upon their children to the third and fourth 
Generation of them that hate me, and showing Mercy to 
Thousands of them that love me and keep my Commaudments.” 

But as if this were not bad enough, the following ques- 
tion and answer immediately follow: 


Q.—Why putall this in one Commandment ? 
- A.—Because the Scripture mentioning nothing which is the 


- first; second or third Commandment ; and these Words “ thou 


shalt not make to thyself any graven thing, &c.,” being only 
an explication of the foregoing Words: “Thou shalt not have 
strange Gods before me”; we therefore with St. Augustine 


-amake of them but one Commandment, which seems to have 


been done by Moses himself, (2d. v. 23) where he says: “Ye 
shall not make with me Gods of Silver, neither shall you 
‘make unto you Gods of Gold.” In which Words he plainly 
includes both in one. 

The motive of all this, of course, is plain enough and is 
made still clearerin Turberville’s longer work. The Anglican 


~ Church Catechism dividing the commandments differently 
and making those of the first table into four, Catholics, no 


doubt, were often taken to task on this point by their 
opponents, but it would be hard to imagine anything more 
unreasonable than to give a child such an answer to learn 
by heart. It is curious that this answer is still retained in 
the “Abstract” of 1813 (1). But it is not to be found in 
any. of the editions of Turberville that I have been able to 
examine, eg. that of 1680, or that printed by H. Hills in 
the reign of James II. On the other hand, all these 
editions have some other very sensible answers on the same 
subject. _ For example, Turberville says a little further 
on where he passes to the “ Second Table” : 

St. Jerome divides them (the Commandments) into four and 
six, which is no where condemned ; Saint Augustine into three 
and seven, who is more generally followed; but indeed the 
matter is of no great importance how we reckon them, so we 
retain them in our Books and keep them in our Lives. 


This would surely seem a much more suitable reply for 


_ children than what we actually find. 


Another long answer in the “Abstract” reflecting the 
controversies of the time but not quite so open to objec- 
tion as that just noticed, is the following: 

Q.—Did not Christ command all to receive under both 
iSinds? 

A.—No, for at the last Supper, when he bid all those present 
Drink of the Cup, none were there but the Apostles. And 
shen in S. John vi, he seems to command the receiving under 
both Kinds, he immediately takes away the Difficulty by pro- 
mising Everlasting Life to Him that receives under the Form of 
Bread alone—“ He that eats of this Bread shall live for 
ever,” v. 58. 

This is based upon a longer answer in Turberville, but 
seems to be entirely rewritten. That good Father’s 
language, it may here be remarked, in speaking of his 
opponents, is often far from conciliatory, and his abbre- 
viator has certainly shown good judgment in omitting 
outbursts of this sort. Perhaps the only trace that remains 
is to be found in the answer on Indulgences : 


(1) Published by Keating and Browne. This answer, however, is 
expunged, all but a few words, from a later edition published in 1840. 
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Q.—What is an Indulgence ? 

A.—Not leave to commit Sin, or Pardon for Sins to come 
(as some slander the Church), but only a releasing of temporal 
punishments due to such Sins as are already forgiven by the 
Sacrament of Penance. 


This, ‘as some slander the Church,” is quite mild when 
compared with Turberville’s ‘‘as Protestants do falsely and 
Slanderously teach,” the rest of the answer being the 
same. 

But perhaps the most curious passages to be found in the 
Douay “ Abstract” are one or two that afford glimpses of 
the scientific horizon of the period. In the explanation of 
Baptism the following question occurs : 


pan is the necessary matter used in the administration 
Of it: 
A.—Natural Water only, for Artificial Water will not serve (2). 


What, we wonder, did the author mean by “artificial 
water”? The answer comes unchanged from Turberville, 
but his context throws no light upon it. There can have 
been no question in 1688 of exploding bydrogen and 
oxygen to form H2O. One can only conjecture that the 
good Father considered that water obtained by distillation 
would not serve for baptism, but this is a view in which 
modern theologians would hardly bear him out. Still more 
prehistoric are the scientific ideas which underlie a reply 
given in explanation of the mystery of the Real Presence : 


Q.—How can the same thing be in many places at once? 

A.—-By the omnipotence of God, who works daily such 
Wonders in Nature, as would appear to be impossible did we 
not see them daily wrought, as in the inconceivable swiftness of 
the Sun’s motion, of Waters, Winds, and Loadstone. 


Clearly Father Turberville, if this comes from him (but it 
it does not appear in any edition I have seen), was no 
follower of Galileo but a devout believer in the geocentric 
theory. If the sun, as he supposed, passed in 12 hours 
from being 90,000,000 miles to the East of the earth to 
being 90,000,000 to the West of the earth, he was fairly 
entitled tospeak of the “inconceivable swiftness” of its mction. 
It is an interesting illustration of the progress of scientific 
knowledge at that period to find that in the 1697 edition of 
the ‘‘ Abstract” and in all subsequent editions the answer 
just quoted had already been replaced by the fol'owing : 


A.—By the Omnipotence of God to whom. nothing it 
impossible, who is in all and every one of his Creatures at 
the same time, and daily works such wonders even in Nature 
as surpass our Understanding. | 


It will be noticed, no doubt, that, as remarked above, 
most of these longer answers which have no counterpart in 
the modern Catechism do not convey instruction of any 
vitally important kind. Still, in a few cases we have infor- 
mation given, the absence of which in our present book 
some may be disposed to regret ; for example, the following 
question regarding matrimony : 

Q.—What is the Matter and Form of Marriage? 

A.—The present consent of the parties, expressed in Words, 
or other Signs, by which they deliver and accept each other’s 
Bodies. 

In the explanation of Extreme Unction one answer in the 
“ Abstract ” is distinctly quaint : 

Q.—Who is capable of this Sacrament ? 

A.—Every Christian thac is in Mortal danger of Death by 
Sickness, except Infants, Fools, and such as are always mad (3). 

The nice distinction between “fools” and “such as are 
always mad” seems to extend uncomfortably the interpreta- 
tion of the former word. With regard to Confirmation 
again there is a rather sensible question which has now 
dropped out. Theologically speaking, no doubt, the point 
is a delicate one. 

Q.—What sin is it not to receive this Sacrament when we 
may have it? 

A.—Mortal Sin, if it be done out of contempt or any gross 
neglect, especially in a persecuting Country as ours is” (4). 

Still more topical is one allusion which we meet with 
under the Sacrament of Order. I hope it is not uncharitable 
to suspect the Douay theologians of having a sly dig at their 
friends the Regulars, more especially at those who had their 
headquarters not so far off at St. Omers. 


(2) This answer is still retained in the edition printed by Andrews, 
2, Duke-street, Little Britain, Lond., in 1840. 

(3) This ‘still appears in the Edition of 1813, but in 1840 we have- 
‘except infants and such as have been idiots and insane from their 
infancy.” : 
(4) In 1813 the last three words are omitted. 
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~ Q.—What sin is it therefore to oppose the Government of 
Bishops? 

A.—A Sin of Rebellion against the Peace and Safety of God’s 
Church ; for Christ has appointed Bishops to be the Guards 
and Teachers of his Law” (5). 

Even this is a somewhat mitigated version of what we 
find distributed over two questions in Turberville, and as 
they afford a good illustration of the far from unintelligent 
manner in which the compiler of the “Abstract” often 
performed his work of condensation I may copy Turberville’s 
two questions here. 

Q.—What sin is it therefore to oppose Hierarchy and 
Episcopacy, either in the whole Church or in particular 
Churches for private Ends? j 

A.—It isa Sin of Rebellion and High-Treason, against the 
Peace and Safety of Christ’s spiritual Commonwealth, the 
Church. 

Q.—How declare you that? 

A.—Because no Law can subsist without Guards and Lookers 
to it; since therefore Christ hath ordained Bishops to be the 
Guards and Teachers of his Law, they who strike at Bishops 
strike also at the whole Law of Christ and Safety of the People. 

I have left myself little space to speak of the “Short 
Abridgment,” but its much closer resemblance to our 
existing Catechism renders it less a subject of general 
interest. Seeing that it consisted of only 24 small pages 
and contained but 220 questions—many of these much 
simplified—it was natural that it should have been used for 
the very youngest children, and this is also borne out by 
the one fragment of positive evidence which we possess 
upon the subject. The Rules and Customs of Standon 
School, compiled about 1753-1754 (6), speak as follows : 

At 8 o'clock all repair to school, on sthool days, to say their 
lesson in some Catechism suitable to their age and capacity as 
ist ye Douay Abstract, with Mr, Gother’s Instructions for 
Children, 2ndly Fleury’s Historical Catechism, 3rdly Turber- 
ville’s, &c. The Short Abridgement of ye Christian Dcctrine is 
indeed ye Catechism in use for children very young. 

This explains a great deal. Short as the ‘Douay 
Abstract ” was, it was not found elementary enough for very 
young children. Accordingly, the still more abbreviated 
“Short Abridgement” was made; but the “Douay 
Abstract” was retained simultaneously in use, and hence 
when Bishop Challoner about 1772 produced a new revision 
of the Abridgement, he seems to have borrowed whatever 
pleased him best in the wording of either book. For 
example, though the general arrangement of Challoner’s and 
(through Challoner) of our present Catechism is entirely 
that of the “Short Abridgement,” there are also several 
instances in which the phrases of the ‘ Abridgement ” have 
been rejected, and those of the “ Abstract” preferred. For 
example, in the “Short Abridgement” the fifth Command- 
ment of the Church is declared to be “to receive the 
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youngest learners. Hence in 1728, or earlier, another still 
smaller Catechism was produced which was’ printed unde: 
the name of ‘A Short Abridgement,” and in which the 
arrangement, and notably the first chapter, was a good deal 
altered. These two little books were in use for more thaa 
a century side by side, but whereas the “Douay Abstract” 
remained practically unchanged, the “Short Abridgement”’ 
was taken in hand by Bishop Challoner, and was reissued: 
in 1772 in a form that does not very greatly differ from our 
present penny Catechism, Still, there have been since- 
then at least three notable revisions, in 1836, 1858, and 
1888, each of which involved verbal changes of moment 
and the addition of some new matter, but which need not. 
be more particularly described here. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF SIMLA, 


The appointment of the Most Rev. D. Eduard fi. 
Kenealy, more familiarly known as Father Anselm, O.S.F.C., 
as first Archbishop of Simla, will, we feel sure, give great 
satisfaction in English-speaking circles, both at home and 
in India. For many years the growing possibilities of the: 
diffusion of Christianity in Northern India have occupied) 
the attention of the Holy See, and the success of the: 
apostolic labours of the zealous sons of St. Francis in the 
archdiocese of Agra, the dioceses of Allahabad and Lahore, 
and the 


Prefecture of Rajputana and Bettiah, have — 


encouraged the S. Congregation of Propaganda to erecta 


new archdiocese. It is undoubtedly a compliment to the: 


importance of the “Summer Capital of India,” where the — 


Viceroy and his Court and a huge population dwell from 
about March till November, that it should be raised to the: 
dignity of a Metropolitan See, and that its first occupant 
should be an Englishman. 

The new Archbishop has had a brilliant career im 
England. A Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at the: 


age of 24, he is said to have compelled the students of the: — 


English Province of his Order to pass, as their ordinary’ 
final examination, the programme demanded at the 


Gregorian University of Rome for the Doctorate of 


Philosophy. A distinguished preacher, his 


( eloquent 
services have been sought 


at Westminster Cathedral 


and the chief pulpits of the country, and would have 


been in still greater demand if his administrative duties. 
had occupied less of his time. 


Provincial in 1902. We have it on the authority of those 
who know his work well, that his pardonable ambition yas 


| of his time. He has occupied every: 
position of responsibility in his Order and became Minister _ 


. 


* 
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Blessed Sacrament at Easter or between Palm Sunday and 
Low Sunday,” but Challoner retained the “‘and that at 
Easter or thereabouts” of the ‘ Abstract.” So again the 
“Abstract” prevailed in the ‘‘No, by no means” and the 


to revive the ancient glories of the Franciscan Order imy 
England, from the intellectual traditions of Oxford tothe  __ 
humblest form of apostolic activity. As Provincial he 
guaranteed to the present Bishop of Southwark the: 


‘neither see, nor hear, nor help us” of the question about 
venerating images, whereas the “ Abridgement” has ; 

Q.—Do Catholics pray to Images? 

A.—No, they pray before them to avoid Distractions and to 
pare their thoughts to heavenly things, but by no means to 
them, 

‘Sometimes again where the ‘ Abstract” and the “Short 
Abridgement” were in practical agreement, the answer has 
been omitted altogether in the later Catechism. I am still 
slightly inclined to regret the disappearance of the following 
question and answer common both to the “ Abstract” and 
its rival ; 

Q.—Why should not a man be saved in any Church or 
Religion ? 

A.—-Because there is but one God, one Faith, one Baptism. 
Ephes. iv. 5. 

To sum up, the history of the Penny Catechism would 
appear to be this. Henry Turberville, following to some 
extent in the footsteps of Canisius’s “Summa Doctrinae 
Christianae,” published about 1648 a ‘‘catechistical abridge- 
ment” commonly known as the Douay Catechism. In the 
reign of James II. a digest of this was made for the use of 
children, the tiny paper-bound booklet being printed in 
London in 1688, Experience, however, showed that this 
‘“‘ Abstract ” was not yet quite sufficiently simple for the 





(5) This still stood unchanged in 1840, 
(6) See Mgr. Bernard Ward, “History of St. Edmund’s College” 
Pr 300)s 


co-operation of his Friars for the unique work of the 
hopfields of Kent, and it was he also who took back, for- 


the first time, after more than 3009 years, the: Franciscam — 


habit to Oxford. A good story is told of his first days at 
Cowley College. 


authorities to re-establish the water supply they hesitated 
and wanted a guarantee of payment. ‘Do you preserve’ 
the ancient archives of the city?” asked Father Anselm. “ E 
suppose so,” replied the bewildered official. ‘ Well then,” 
continued the Friar, ‘‘ you will find that about 700 years ago: 
the Corporation of Oxford undertook to repair the House 
of the Franciscans and look after their material needs for 
ever. I’m a Franciscan. I think you'll admit the city has- 
neglected its duties for several centuries now, and it seems. 
my turn to ask for guarantees rather than yours.” The- 
water was supplied, The return of the Friars was a. 
notable event, and the Archbishop of Westminster, the- 
Bishops of Birmingham, Shrewsbury, and Menevia took 
part in the religious celebration together with many members: 
of the University. ‘The bronze tablet which commemorates. 
those who assisted Father Anselm as Founders of the 
College contains the names of the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Duchess of Newcastle, the Marquis of Ripon (Ex-Viceroy 
of India), the Lady Annette de Trafford, Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, Mr. Eduard Blount, Major-General Law, and! 
many others. : In 1907, Father Anselm was called to Rome. 
on a commission for important affairs of the Order, and in 


‘3 
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; His Anglican predecessors had not been 
financially fortunate, and when he requested the municipal — 
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May, 1908, was elected by the General Chapter as a 
Definitor General to represent the English-speaking 
provinces and colonies. 

At the National Congress held at Leeds last August, the 










































If we turn to consider the question of the distribution of 
the immigrant. arrivals in Western Canada, we learn from 
Lhe North-West Review of Winnipeg that the several 
nationalities were represented as follows: 


Archbishop of Westminster called upon the Catholics of M . 
4 the United Kingdom to remember their Christian duty to] 74 Ocean Foc hie ahh a 
the Indian Empire, and to contribute not only their money 14,767 8,111 7946 12,428 
’ d —34< 


From the United States— 
6,282 21,107 34,563 18,104 


; but also clergy to supply the needs of that vast territory. 
The Franciscan Order has been the first to respond. Gold 
and silver it has not, but that which it has it is giving, viz., 
its men, and amongst them one of the most eminent in the 
Order, as Archbishop, to whom we cordially say: ‘Ad 
multos annos ; prospere procede et regna.” 











21,049 29,218 2,509 39,532 
The Archbishop of Westminster’s contention that English is 
going to be the language of the whole of the West, is surely 
amply vindicated by these figures. It follows that it is vital 
for the future of Catholicism that means should be found to 
present it to the people in the language which all either 
know or must learn. 











NOTES. 


Simla, the seat of the new Archbishopric in India, has 
for many years been served ecclesiastically by the Friars 
Minor Capuchins, having hitherto formed part of the Arch- 
diocese of Agra. The Capuchin Franciscans have now in 
India two archdioceses (Agra and Simla), two dioceses 
¢Lahore and Allahabad), and a Prefecture (Rajputana) in 
their care. These missions are served by upwards of 140 
friars and 20 secular priests. There are 113 churches and 

chapels; 4 colleges with about 600 students; 29 orphanages 
avith 1,760 orphans; and 66 day schools. The total 
population of the country covered by these missions is 
~ $8,000,000 ; but of these only 30,0co are Catholics. The 
new Archdiocese is formed of territories taken from the 
_ archdiocese of Agra and the diocese of Lahore. In 
geographical measurement is is about two-thirds the size of 
 @ngland. 
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A CONSPIRACY OF SONG. 


Eyes of Youth: A volume of Verse by PADRAIC CoLuM, 
SHANE LESLIE, VIOLA MEYNELL, RUTH Linpsay, 
HUGH AUSTIN, JUDITH LyTTON,, OLIVIA MEYNELL, 
MAURICE HEALY, MONICA SALEEBY and FRANCIS 
MEYNELL: with four Early Poems by FRANCIS 
THOMPSON and a Foreword by GILBERT K. CHESTER- 
TON. 35. Gd. net. London: Herbert and Daniel. 

“HE has eyes of youth, he writes verses,” they say of 

Master Fenton in “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

And those are eyes all poets possess till they face the “ Dark 

Fool” himself with the wonderingly receptive eyes of Childhood, 

whereupon Death completes the process of juvenation previsioned 

in the line of the Poet who knew all these things—“ If to grow old 
inHeaven is to grow young.” But the little Council of Ten who 
forgather in this volume are young, not only by the poet’s right 
divine, but by the Calendar too if one guesses aright. Here 
and there may be noted acrudity of expression, more than 
once an obscurity; while in the verses headed “ Mater 
Inviolata,” the perils of paradox are faced with a guilelessness 
which might amaze maturity. Less by any defect or recklessness, 
however, is the tale of youthful years herein told than by the 
sweetness and generosity of the outlook quite peculiarly rife 
among the young of this generation, and the directness of 
the love of brave ideals confidingly preserved amid so many 
distresses and tendencies to belittle or destroy them. Still, 
heir of the ages as these youthful poets prove themselves, they 
could not and would not claim finality for their first 
utterances. Thoreau’s verses were said by Emerson to be 
the marjoram and thyme that will make honey ; and, whatever 
the sweetness of the verses before us—a sweetness which abides 
in heart and soul, as well as on the lips—their melody bids fair 
to be gathered into greater volume and, it may yet be, with a 
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. Cardinal Aguirre, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of 
‘Spain, has sent a striking letter of invitation to the Spanish 
Bishops to take part in the International Eucharistic. 
_ Congress which is to be held in the month of June at 
_ Madrid. His Eminence begins by pointing out how great 
an honour has been done to the country by being chosen 
as the gathering-place of the Congress, an honour which 
_ Spaniards should accept by showing that they are worthy of | 
_ it, The Holy Father will be represented by a member | 
of the Sacred College, and illustrious prelates will honour 
_ the celebrations with their presence. The Royal Family 
_ will give their support, and the head of the Government 
has offered his co-operation and concurrence. It is there- 
fore fitting that the Bishops of Spain and their flocks should 
figure in the procession, and that the zeal of the people | more perfect clarity. 


_ should be aroused in order to add to the splendour of ieee’ be pe ee: eres ate ey ae called 
RI keh ass AUR Tes? : “es 4 y his title-page-fellows who talk only of their own 
_ the gathering. Here,” proceeds the Cardinal, “is an “verse”), might well establish faith in finality achieved in 


excellent opportunity for Catholics to gather together. aids bea aot Prines. TH sted Giteehie “agate 
_ before the Blessed Sacrament, laying aside at the threshold | idk a whole bundle of eipanilanca, ras added oe saute 
of His august dwelling everything that could. be a] have augmented their felicity. If “The Passion of Mary” be 
cause of strife and discord. All thus united in the|taken as an exception, it has at least one such verse as 
game love for the Sacred Host offered for love of us, as | this: 
we are all already united in the same faith and hope and 
_ -fegenerated in the same baptismal waters, it will be easy for | 
us to love one another sincerely, imposing a truce upon all | 
_ ther thoughts and forgetting any imagined injuries in order, 
that there may be a serried phalanx which shall go forth 
_. ainder its national chief to meet the enemies of Holy Church 
_ which is so beloved and revered by all of us. Now more 
__ than ever the Church has need of the loyal concurrence, 
disinterested service, and obedience of all her children.” 





The soldier struck a triple stroke 
That smote thy Jesus on the tree ; 

He broke the Heart of hearts ; and broke 
The Saint’s and Mother’s hearts in thee. 


It has, moreover, the added interest of being the first of the 
poems sent to Merry England by Thompson, “ whom all 
serious critics now class with Shelley and Keats,” says Mr. 
Chesterton in this Preface. If this was frankly Rossettian in 
manner, “Threatened Tears” harked back to the Seventeenth 
| Century; but the “Arab Love Song,” with its transfigured 
| memories of the dissecting room at Owens College, is, despite 
{its derivative title, all Thompson’s own, as is the ‘“ Buona 
| Notte,” albeit also all Shelley—properly so, since Shelley is the 
imagined speaker of the lines. George Meredith remarked 
that Thompson’s essay on Shelley was the only one which 
Shelley himself might have written ; and in these “ good-night” 
lines we do hear and overhear Shelley in his descant to Miranda 
from his death-dream on the deep. 

A writer in 7he Atheneum lately suggested that the great 
| queens of song in England, like her commoner queens, should 
be distinguished by only their Christian names. Instead of 


As bearing upon the language question in Western 
Canada, the following figures are of interest. The total 
immigration to the Dominion for the year ending March 31, 
910, was 208,794. The principal nationalities were thus 
represented : 


American ere tere eos eee ore 103,798 


British woe Hy i eae exe - 59,790 | Mrs. Browning and Miss Rossetti, we should then talk of 
Italian wins me ses Ay ees 7,118 Elizabeth and.Christina—thus to end the dynasty lest it become 
Russian =o ere ey a oss 4,504 too personal. The five feminine contributors to “ Eyes of 
Austrian... on ae oe one 4,195 Youth,” if so labelled, could offer at the outset pretty sounds to 
Hungarian ... : ao Ih 3,368 posterity. Judith, Ruth, Viola, Olivia and Monica! Such 


Others (about 30 nationalities) dey seat 25,002 j names suggest affections that almost turn to affectation, say 
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lvs among Rossetti’s delightful string of “ virginal 

ies? But here the fatal label shall be affixed. 

Mrs. Lytton brings a double tradition to her task of verse- 

‘making, and in “A Day Remembered,” with its beautiful metre 

and its poignant appeal,we find her as her father’s daughter, and 

rejoice in the finding. In her sonnet on “ Childhood,” the 
delicate fancy of the present, 

Ride then the wind, a feather for thy lance, 


does not end abruptly with the nursery. The modern poet has 
remarkably the sense of continuity at which so many of her 
forerunners stopped short ; and the child is solicitously given a 
prescription for her riper years: 

Remember still the visions that are thine 

When Sorrow shall disperse the phantom throng, 

And dream once more that thou hast found divine 

Love in a flower, and,kingdoms in a song. 


The importance of things in themselves infinitely little, and 
their near and inalienable relationship, by reason of infinity, 
with things infinitely big, is the keynote of others of these 
verses ; and therein is all wisdom. Mr. Maurice Healy echoes 
it finely in his “ Sic Transit,” where the living host of the morn- 
ing and the dead host of the evening is a host of—daisies. Mr. 
Shane Leslie almost hisses the full and rounded moral at you 
in the refrain of his fierce “‘ Outside the Carlton,” 
Man, it is said, is as grass, ’ 
and he gets to it again in that particularly beautiful “ Forest 
Song,” where, let the down-trodden be but the undergrowth, 
it makes its universal cry: 
Voices hummed as of a multitude 
Crowding from their lowly sod ; 
?T was the striken daisies where I stood 
Crying to the daisies’ God. 


“ A Dead Friend,” by the same author, will yet live as long as 
anthologies ; and we are mistaken in our estimate of this preg- 
nant little book, if Mrs. Lindsay’s “The Hunters” and “To 
Choose,” and some of the verses of Miss Viola Meynell do not 
reappear, and go on reappearing, for those who have ears to 
overhear a more than transitory voice in verse. Let us name 
also the artless but altogether delightful “ Retrospect” and “A 
Grief without Christ” of two other contributors; the “Any 
Stone” of a third; and “The Astronomer’s Prayer” of Mr. 
Hugh Austin, who eschews the fancies that other writers scatter 
about him, and relies on the tradition of stately numbers for the 
presentment of a stupendous theme. Mr. Padraic Colum’s 
“Idyll” and his translation from the Irish “I shall not die for 
you” remain as notable additions to the roll of verse already 
inscribed by his enduring name. : 

Mr. Chesterton is the appropriate master of ceremonies for 
these Ten Rhymers; and, we take it, he has enjoyed his 
generous task, taking it lightly on the charming plea that 
though one needs “an introduction to a beautiful woman,” he 
“never heard of men requiring an introduction to a beautiful 
song.” Here, where the style is the man, and the song is the 
woman, the antithesis between the beautiful woman and the 
“beautiful song is all destroyed. The double and full acquaint- 
ance becomes the readers. In reviewing such a book, it is as 
difficult not to end on a compliment as it is difficult not to 
linger, and linger longer, in the agreeable companionship of the 
young, and of the young with vision. But a serious note, out- 
reaching all formal praises, is here implied, or we have wasted 
words. Literature has its unending mission; it was the chosen 
medium of Heaven’s revelation to earth ; the Word was, and is, 
God in a sense that perhaps only Catholics realise ; and we are 
very sure that Lacordaire, knowing as he did the great part that 
literature was to play in the appreciation of Christianity, would 
have beheld with hope and blessing the advent of this little 
Catholic company’s “ Conspiracy of Song.” 





THE CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO. 


The Catholic Who's Who and Year Book rorz. 
Sir F. C. BURNAND. 3s. 6d. net. 
and Oates. 


\ X 7E must not say that life would not be worth living, but 

assuredly it would not be at all the same thing, with- 
out our Catholic Who's Who, of which the present is the 
fourth annual issue. This year’s volume, having added a 
multitude of names and particulars which many people have 
wished to see, gives also the addresses of nearly ail its 4,000 
members of what we may call a Catholic brotherhood in the 
home countries and abroad. The editor expresses the hope 
that the printing of these addresses will not lead to any “abuse 
of postal opportunities.” But surely if additional “ appeals’’ 
should reach anyone who is here named, he may at least like 
the late Marquis of Ripon, on like occasions, congratulate 
himself on belonging to such a universal brotherhood as is the 
Catholic Church, and especially in the lands of English speech. 
The addresses were desired, and indeed were thought 
to be necessary, by many who have been accustomed to 
read or consult the Catholic Who's Who. 

We have spoken of this volume as a sort of catalogue, or 
honours list, of a great brotherhood. And, indeed, we know 
of one zealous Catholic who is ready, at the first opportunity, 
to present this uncontroversial work toa Protestant friend as 
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an admirable “ motive of credibility” on behalf of a Church 
which was a “ poor little one,” all laid low and in disorder 
so very lately, and whose polished and shining stones are now 
together in their own places, in order both perfect and admired. 
How changed ascene, not merely from the days which Newman 
recalled at Oscott in 1852, but from the opening of the Second 
Spring itself! Here, along with the sacred array of ouv 
Hierarchy, are our governors and judges, men of war and men 
of peace, captains in army and navy and industry, rulers of 
men’s minds, in all honesty, by skilful use of voice and pen, 
in pulpit or tribune, in the novel or the tome, the pamphlet 
or the newspaper press. Here are men of all sorts and condi- 
tions, whether converts or “old” Catholics, rubbing elbows 
with their fellow-countrymen on all sorts af stages, including 
that of the theatre; the most modern of men themselves an 
the most manly, yet all proudly proclaiming themselves the 
devoted disciples of the old “Mighty Mother,” whose boast 
still remains Semper eadem. Here, too, are noble women not 
a few, not all with worldly titles, but allennobled and ennobling 
by their lives of charity and piety, by their service of their 
neighbour in one way or in another, and their contented 
fulfilment of quiet duties as angels in the house. 

We should have liked to make some extracts from our Who's 
Who, but our readers are already in all probability treating 
themselves to the whole book, and to certain entries of more 
particular interest to themselves. We find on a page or two, 
opened at random, how such a colonel’s son is a grandson of a 
captain of the Black Watch, was educated at the Oratory 
and Downside, served in the Nile Expedition, was mentioned 
in the late South African dispatches, and received 4 Humane 
Society’s medal for saving life; how a distinguished medical 
man, educated at Beaumont, Kensington, Louvain, Paris, and 
Vienna, has conducted many scientific inquiries on behalf of 
the Local Government Board; how a famous antiquarian, 
though a layman and J.P., has edited the “ Instructions for 
parish priests” by John Myrc; how the widow of Dr, Pusey’s 
nephew has written several Holy Lives, and many interesting 
articles ; and a certain barrister is the founder and editor of a 
review appearing in Irish and English. But we make no 
pretence of trying to convey in a few lines any idea of the 
infinitely varied interest of four or five hundred pages. 

The Who's Who being also a Year Book gives us, after 
Sir Frank Burnand’s Preface, the Catholic Calendar for 1911, 
the list of dignitaries with Papal honours, the lists of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, records of many public events of importance, 
in 1910, along with lists of schools and colleges and of Catholic 
societies and institutions of many kinds. Some pages by the 
Archbishop of Westminster, here published for the first time, 
close the volume. In these his Grace tells us his impressions 
of the Eucharistic Congresses in London and Montreal, and he 
dwells also upon the changing, and already changed, conditions 
in the Canadian Northwest, where those holy and marvellously 
self-sacrificing men, the French missionaries, have been the 
wonderfully successful pioneers (just as other French missionaries 
were in the United States), but where henceforward the English 
speech and apostolate seems destined to prevail. : 


“THE MONTH.” 


The charges against the Catholic Church are many, ar 
sometimes come from unexpected quarters. We are familia 
with the charge of Mariolatry, and we can understand how an 
errant non-Catholic finding himself in Farm-street Church on 
the Feast of the Immaculate Conception might come away 
impressed with the idea that too great honour was paid to the 
Immaculate Mother of God. Imagine him shortly after taking 
up the forthcoming issue of 7ze Month, and reading as the title 
of the first article “Has the Church Denied that Women have 
Souls?” Surely his first thought would be of wonder whence 
such a preposterous accusation could proceed. To such query 
Father Thurston supplies the answer, and, it need not be said, 
pulverises the charge. 

Possibly this same imaginary non-Catholic has often heard of 
“the Jesuit in disguise.” In a certain class of fiction he has 
come across him as a familiar figure, but the stage properties of 
the character are less effective than they were, and dimly in his 
mind rises the query “ What is the real nature and connotation 
of a Jesuit in disguise?” In the portrait presented of Mary 


Stuart’s Jesuit Chaplain, Pére Henri Samerie, we have a faithful 
and vivid sketch, by an expert in the historical period with 
which he deals, ofa Jesuit who carried out what he conceived to. 
be his mission by the aid of the disguise of “a physician.” 

From such a subject the transition to “ Glow-worms ” is abrupt, 
but the reader turns with a certain sense of restfulness to natural 
history, feeling it to be good to get away from polemics for a 
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while, and yet polemics follow him; for not only has he to 

learn that “the sentinel glow-worm” who “lights his lamp” is 

a yery butchery sort of fellow, but he also must note that the 

1egions of natural history are those of scientific controversy, and 

in the article before him there are some very striking sugges- 
A tions on the insufficiency of the Darwinian theory. 

The Rev. Joseph Keating renews his plea on behalf of a 
readable Bible. Only, coming down from the general to the 
particular, he selects St. Paul’s Epistles as suffering egregiously 
from the obscurities in which they are enfolded. Those due to 
difference of “atmosphere,” profundity of thought, sublimity o 
subject, and peculiarity of style are all enhanced for most 
readers by the inadequacies of the translation : 


It would seem incredible, were it not the fact, that the message of an 
Ambassador of God, the very mouthpiece of the Almighty, unfolding to 
us truths of the most transcendent importance, should be treated in a 
fashion in which we should be loth to treat a pagan school classic, 
should be flung before us in a guise which not only ill accords with its 
dignity, but renders it much more difficult of apprehension than it need 
be. If that message for one cause or another is in places obscure, that 
surely is a reason for doing what is possible to elucidate it, whereas our 
practice in our printed Testaments has ever been, both by defective 
translation and bad editing, to involve it still further in darkness, 


The plea is powerful, and we hope it will lead to action. 

M. Philip treats of the Ideal Biography, which, according 
to the writer, demands extraordinary gifts. 

Could we combine the faith of the saint and the gifts of the patient 
scientist with the spiritual insight of a St. Ignatius, or a St. Philip, the 
elaborateness of a Pater, the lucidity ofa Newman, the sincerity of a 
St. Francis of Assisi—yet the perfect biography would be still out of 
reach, 


In fact the only true biography is that of which God keeps 
os the iy and. which will be read one day with those of all the 
, world, © 

In “The Library of the Exercises” the Rev. Charles 
Plater gives a glimse of a library of wide scope and absorbing 
_~ interest at Enghien, and in doing so reveals something of the 
' extraordinary influence exerted in the world in all directions 
—amonag the Slavonic peoples, for instance, and the Aztecs— 
by the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. The article shows 
the entirely practical purpose of the Library and the world-wide 
work which it is doing. 

We confess to having found greater pleasure in the concluding 
portion of “Six Months of the Journey” than we did in the 
opening one. The style is less flippant, and the self-revelation 
of the writer more convincing and at the same time more 
appealing. The Parish Tea Party gives us a good picture of 
fétes for the people seen from the people’s point of view. 

In “Flotsam and Jetsam” a strong note is struck on b2half of 
Foreign Missions, and our warmest wishes goto Father Francis 
Ross, who is devoting himself to the projected movement for 
aiding the Association for the Propagation of the Faith. 

In conclusion, we must add that the reviews are as interesting 
as any portion of the Magazine and deal with, amongst other 
books, a Commentary on the Book of Proverbs by Joseph 
_ Knabenbauer, S.J.,a Commentary on the Book of Wisdom by 
the late Rudolpho Cornely, S.J., Father Hugh Benson’s “ Non- 

Catholic Denominations” and a book so different as Saloman 
__ Reinach’s “ Orpheus.” 
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Protestant Tradition, so vividly depicted by Newman, still 
Survives in our midst. And much of his satire on the amazing 
methods of anti-Catholic controversialists is still appropriate to 
the language and proceedings of more recent writers, 
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We have llately had an illustration of these methods in the 
revival of the old charge which Bishop Jewel based on a 
palpable misprint in a gloss on the Canon Law. Though it was 
first put forth so far back as the sixteenth century, this particular 
piece of Protestant polemic is not noticed by Newman. But 
when we consider its curious history from the time of Bishop 
Jewel and Father Parsons to that of Bishop Perrowne and 
Father Sydney Smith, we may well regard it as a notable 
instance of the persistence of the Protestant tradition in litera- 
ture. And though it does not figure in Newman’s lectures, it 
was not altogether neglected by the controversialists of that day. 
as we gather from an interesting note by Father i Keating, 
S.J., in the January number of Zhe Month. In the course of 
his comments on Dr. A, H. T. Clarke’s recent letter in Zhe 
Guardian of December 9, Father Keating remarks that the 
charge in question was publicly made in England in 1851, and 
effectively refuted. ‘The calumniator on this occasion,” he 
adds, “was Lord Viscount Ebrington, M.P. for Plymouth, and 
he was taken to task by the Rev. T. M. McDonnell, of St. 
Mary’s, Stonehouse, Devon. The latter afterwards published 
his correspondence with the noble Lord and his refutation of 
the libel, in an able little tract long forgotten.” “ From this,” 
adds Father Keating, “it is plain that the well-known “ Gloss. 
in Extrav. Joann. XXII. tit. xiv. 4”—the original mare’s-nest of 
Jewel—has all along been the basis of this silly fable.” 
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Here we are reminded how Newman, after telling how the 
traditional travesty of a celebrated sermon of St. Eligius was 
exposed by two candid Protestant historians, goes on to express 
his fear that the calumnious tradition will go on in spite of the 
exposure. And he cites in illustration of this reprehensible 
conservatism the old story told by Bentley (and Pace) about the 
priest who persisted in saying “ Mumpsimus.” In like manner, it 
must beadmitted that this calumny on the Canon Law takes a 
good deal of killing. It was as far back as 1609 that the apologist. 
of Father Garnet pointed out that the whole thing was based on 
a printer’s blunder, and testified that the offending word was 
not found in the author’s original manuscript preserved in the 
Vatican library. Yet the story still had sufficient vitality to be 
told by a noble Lord in 1851. Once more refuted by Father 
McDonnell at that date, it lingers on and revives under the 
patronage of Bishop Perrowne in 1895. Another exhaustive 
refutation by Father Sydney Smith does not prevent it. from 
reappearing within the last few months in such respectable 
ae as The Guardian and The Nineteenth Century and 

ler, 





It may be remarked that this revival or repetition of an oft- 
refuted charge need not in itself imply bad faith or bigotry on 
the part of the accuser. For it may be that he was unaware of 
the earlier answers. In this way it is quite possible for the 
charge to be made by one who is guilty of no graver offence 
than that of taking his quotations on trust. In the eyes of 
critical scholars this may be considered a serious dereliction 
of duty. And in any case the practice has been the cause of 
some deplorable blunders. We have a strange example of this 
peril in a passageon the Immaculate Conception wrongly ascribed 
to St. Cyrilof Alexandria. As Suarez pointed out three centuries 
since, the words were really written by a modern theologian, 
who supplemented his edition of the ancient Saint by some 
work of his own, designed to supply the place of the missing 
portion of the original. It will be clear to any one who 
examines the facts that there was no sort of fraud or deception. 
It was a blunder pure and simple. And it might have been hoped 
that when once the mistake had been pointed out there would 
be an end of the matter. But unfortunately the work of those 
who wrote before the correction may still be a source of peril to 
those who are content with second-hand quotation, and have not 
learnt from Mr. Weller that ease of mind which comes from a 
sight of the original. And as a matter of fact, in spite of 
Suarez, the spurious text has been cited as an ancient authority 
in our own days. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


_ As might be anticipated from its title, Cardinal Newman’s 
volume of * Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in 
England,” first published some sixty years since, contains 
: much that is now out of date. And when we remember the 
a ' great changes that have come to pass in the last sixty years, we 

might well imagine, if our knowledge of the book did not go 
____ beyond its title, that its only interest now must be merely literary 
or historical. The form, at any rate, will still have its charm, 
though the matter may be more or less obsolete. And if the 
advice offered to Catholics in England in an earlier generation 
and in other circumstances can hardly be of practical import- 
ance at the present moment, the picture presented in Newman’s 
‘pages will at least add something to the reader’s historical 
knowledge of the past position of Catholics in England. Living 
in larger and more tolerant times, when bigotry has been 
succeeded by benevolence, and illuminating historical research 
has dissipated the clouds raised by ignorant and narrow-minded 
controversialists, we may yet learn from the lecturer what our 
fathers had to suffer from the amazing misjudgments of primi- 
tive Protestant prejudice. 


\ 








There are, however, some features in this notorious appeal to 
the Canon Law that seem to remove it from the class of 
common blunders. And the attitude adopted by those who 
make the charge can scarcely be explained as the result of a 
simple trust in the authority of Bishop Jewel or an unscholarly 
failure to verify one’s quotations. This, or something like it, is 
the sole fault of the Catholic who quotes the pseudo-Cyril. For 
though that text is certainly spurious, as a reference to the 
original would suffice to show, there is nothing about it to 
suggest suspicion, The Saint, as it happens, did not write it, 


Yet here, as too often happens, we are rather apt to over- 
estimate the progress and improvement made in recent years. 
It is true that Catholics in this country are better able to get a 
hearing than they were sixty years ago, Catholic doctrines are 
better understood by many of our non-Catholic fellow-citizens, 
and this grcwth of knowledge has removed much of the old 
ptejudice and misunderstanding. But there is, unhappily, 
abundant evidence to show that, if somewhat worn. and 
weakened and shorn of its old power and predominance, the 
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but it is just what he might have written ; and other saints ‘as 
ancient as he have really said much the same. But the 
amazing language of Bishop Jewel’s Canonist is surely in a 
very different category. The good Protestants who have 
occasion to quote it very properly characterise it as wild 
blasphemy. And this in itself might well suggest that there 
must be some strange mistake, and that before using the 
quotation as a weapon of war a candid controversialist ought 
to make a very careful inquiry, We should certainly feel this 
to be our own duty, if we came upon a parallel passage 
purporting to come from some standard Anglican authority. 
And we confess that at the outset we should receive it with 
incredulity, and look up the authorities in the hope of finding 
that the charge was without foundation. 


ee 


In our own case we should certainly feel that to act otherwise 
would be equivalent to dishonest controversy and calumnious 
accusation. Still, we should be sorry to use these hard words 
of the Protestant protagonists who, in spite of all exposures and 
explanations, continue to talk of the blasphemous title of “ Our 
Lord God the Pope.” For in judging of their conduct we have to 
reckon with the power of Protestant, prepossession, of hereditary 
prejudices, of that Protestant tradition so vividly described for 
us by Newman. As we have said, we should be disposed to 
discredit a similar charge of blasphemy alleged against 
Anglicans, and ready to welcome any correction or explanation 
of the incriminated author. But then, we do not set out with an 
antecedent belief that Anglicans are blasphemers or idolaters. 
And the primitive Protestant, who apparently begins with an 
innate notion that that the Pope is Antichrist and his followers 
naturally prone to the practice of idolatry, will find nothing to 
arouse any misgiving when he is told of blasphemy in the 
Roman Canon Law. On the contrary, he feels at once that 
it is only what might be expected. He is tempted to regard further 
inquiry as something superfluous, and to reject any explanation 
as a Jesuitical evasion, And thus the misprint provided by 
some kindly printer’s devil is welcomed as confirming his 
hereditary beliefs and cherished anticipations, 





When we look at the matter in this light, we may fear that 
itis only waste of words to offer any answer or explanation. 
For prejudice is obviously beyond the reach of reason or 
evidence. But it must be remembered that there are others to 
be considered besides those who make and persist in these 
absurd charges. 
look for some explanation of the strange quotations of these 
militant controversialists may find a satisfactory solution in 
Mr. Lilly’s letter in Zhe Guardian, in Father Sydney Smith’s 
C. T. S. pamphlet, “Does the Pope Claim to be God?” and in 
Father Joseph Keating’s aforesaid note in the new number of 
The Month. These answers leave little to be said on the 
matter. Yet we may be permitted to add a word on a genuine 
text of the Canon Law which has been strangely misinterpreted 
by Dr. A. H. T. Clarke and others, to wit the passage in which 
Innocent III. says, “ Romanus Pontifex, qui non puri hominis 
sed veri Dei vicem gerit in terris.” After some trouble, caused 
bya curious and misleading reference, Father Keating finds that 
these words really occur in Decret. Greg. IX., lib, i., tit, vii, 
§ iii, and he justly observers that the Pope here claims to be 
not the true God, but the Vicar of the true God. 





On this passage it may be remarked that Pope Innocent is 
really arguing from the genuine and familiar Papal title of 
“Vicar of Christ.” He is dealing witha bond which cannot be 
dissolved by any mere human authority. And the point is that 
the Pope is the vicar or vicegerent of one who is not a mere 
man but the true God, z.e., Christ. This explanation readily 
occurs to us on first reading the aforesaid sentence. And it 
may be of interest to add that the Pope repeats the same 
argument in the very next section or chapter of this title in the 
first book of Decretals, only here, after again applying to the 
spiritual bond between a bishop and his church the words, 
“What God hath joined together let no man put asunder,” he 
simply says, “sine illius auctoritate solvi non potest, qui 
successor est Petri, et vicarius Jesu Christi.” The last words 
are clearly equivalent to the “non puri hominis sed veri Dei 
vicem gerit” of the preceding chapter. And the rash critic, 
who cites this language to convict the Pope of blasphemy, runs 
some risk of ranking himself with those heretics who hold that 
Christ is a mere man. 

W, H. K. 





The Rev. E. A. D’Alton, LL.D., the author of the “ History 
of Ireland,” has received avery gracious letter from his Majesty 
the King, which reads as follows: “ Dear Sir,—The King has 
received a copy of your ‘ History of Ireland, which you have 
been kind enough to forward for his Majesty’s acceptance. It 
gives the King much pleasure to receive this gift, and I am 
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And those unbiased readers who reasonably 
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commanded to thank you for it, and also for the kind senti- 
ments, both as regards his Majesty’s beloved father and him- 
self, to which your letter gives expression.— Yours very faithfully, 
ARTHUR BIGGE.” 





Under the introductory words “the Beginnings of a Battle” 
the London correspondent of 7%e Manchester Guardian writes : 
“ | foretold when Mr. Snead Cox’s ‘ Life of Cardinal Vaughan’ 
appeared that we might expect a pamphlet war between High 
Anglicans and Romans. Now Mr. Lacey’s diary has appeared, 
and the battle has certainly opened. And Mr. Lacey’s book is 
only the beginning. In the background is Lord Halifax’s work, 
which gives a history of the Anglican Orders controversy from 
his first meeting with the Abbé Portal at the Monastery of 
Funchal, Madeira, in 1889. The book, I am told, will show 
Lord Halifax in close correspondence with cardinals and other 
high-placed dignitaries, and will certainly make a sensation.” 








REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES OF THE NEW | 


YEAR. 
/ *THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


The Commons has not. escaped Mr. Belloc, even if Mr. 


Belloc has escaped the Commons. In the House he was a 


plain dealer with a ready wit; outside the House he wields 
still larger weapons of attack, 
resolutely to an estimate of the futility of party he bas a right 
to say the things that no constituency would have been pleased 
to hear uttered on its behalf. 


Having come quickly and 


he 1 His paper, “ The Change in 
Politics,” states an old discontent ; the interesting thing is that 
he considers it has a new force at the present time: ‘“‘ The 


sense, more or less developed in all of us just now, that the 


spirit of English political life is changing, is finding expression 


not in the Press—which should be its chief vehicle—but rather ~ 
in conversation, in the tone of voice, and the choice of new 


phrases... . All the machinery that went with the older 
method, which we still call the Party System, is no longer of 
interest. There is a different tone abroad, and it will be of deep 
interest—perhaps it will turn out to be someting more practical 


and perilous than a mere interest—to watch the rapid develop- - 


ment of this spirit... . The policies which politicians have 


recently defended or opposed have been so numerous, so” 
rapidly adopted and alternatively abandoned, they have been’? 


debated with such transparent advocacy and with ‘such 
equally transparent insincerity, that the political leaders 
to whom the task has fallen have shaken the traditional 
confidence which their mere titles of office used to inspire... . 
The leaders no longer stand for any definite policy ; their 
subordinates defend or oppose nothing till the word is passed, 


the public ridicule their indifference and secret alliance—and 


that is the first evil.” A remedy is not prescribed by Mr. 


Belloc, but there is, he says, “the possibility, though only the © 


remote possibility, that so many men shall enter the House of 


Commons independent of the Whips as may split the fossil 
from within. Ten would be enough; at present there are ~ 
Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock contributes ‘One War 
Minister,” Mr. Francis Gribble a paper on Tolstoy, and Mr. — 
J. L. Garvin again deals with “ The King, the Government and 


not two.” 


the Crisis.” 
* THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


_ In “ Modernism and St. Thomas Aquinas ” the Rev. F rancis 
Aveling breaks most of the links that Mr. C. Delisle Burns had 
been so happy in forging between the Saint and the newly 


c Between the con- 
demnation of certain of St. Thomas’s theses by Stephen 


condemned school of religious thought. 


Tempier, Bishop of Paris, and by Robert Kilwardby, Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, 1277, and Pius X.’s condemnation of 


present day Modernism, there is, it is pointed out, no possible 
parallel: “ It is significant that Kilwardby’s censure is subse- 
quent only by a few days to that of Paris. Both were parts ofa 
concerted movement to discredit Thomism by implying that 
several of its theses were Averroistic. But it is fortunate that 
we possess the Archbishop’s comment on his ownaction. In a 
letter to Peter of Conflans, Archbishop of Corinth, he explains 
that he does not condemn the theses as heretical, but forbids 
them as dangerous.” As for the condemnation by Tempier, it 
had no binding force beyond the University of Paris and the 
jurisdiction of the bishop, and was formally withdrawn in 1325. 
Mr. Burns’s cheerful contention that his Holiness, in approving 
the theology of St. Thomas, places himself under the ban of the 
Bishop of Paris and the Archbishop of Canterbury, seems not 
even to amuse Father Aveling. Perhaps he keeps his smiles 
for Mr, Burns’s graver propositions, or for his rash definition of 
the Modernist position, Mr, Hilaire Belloc’s opinion as to the 
changing mind of the public in regard to party politics is 
supported by Lord Ribblesdale in 7he Vineteenth Century: 
“Decorated as it certainly has been by a number of speeches 
reaching a respectable level of sense, balderdash and non. 
sense, the election has, on the whole, been an indifferent 
aneemic affair. A friend in the North Riding wrote to me on 
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F large central building—such, for instance, as the Imperial Insti- 


bi - memorated Edward VII. in so far as local talent and enthusiasm 
is able to do it. 


Re M. Rodin and other foreign authorities should serve on the jury 


R paper on the vexed question of Post-Impressionism will send 


TY 


-_ eut from under one’s feet. That, perhaps, is why the very floors 
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the 16th of December that the resignation of Lord Zetland as a 
master of foxhounds was a more engrossing topic.” Perhaps 
that would have been the view of his lordship’s friend what- 
ever the parliamentary issue. Lord Ribblesdale is not 
sufficiently aloof from the prejudices of faction to be named the 
Belloc of the Lords, but he not seldom relieves the monotony of 
political warfare with a personal touch—and even touchiness— 
that has a happy hint of Hilaire, and loses nothing because 
voiced by the most picturesque of peers. 

















































“THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE.” 


An editorial article again deals with the question of the 
memorial statue of Edward VII. : ‘‘ What we would suggest is to 
throw open the competition to all artists of the British Empire, 

and to hold an exhibition of all the designs submitted in some 


tute—during the period of the Coronation, This would enable 
Colonial and Indian officials who will then be present in London 
to select designs suitable to local requirements, while it would 
enable those destined to select the national monument to have 
the advantage of public criticism and discussion before coming 
to a conclusion.” It is doubtful if a great monument has ever 
been secured under such conditions. They would, rather, 
enable our Colonial and Indian guests to make an entirely 
unsuitable selection from a collection wholly unfitting for their 
needs. Designs rejected by London would, in all probability, 
be even more properly rejected by Lahore or Johannesburg. 
Public opinion could hardly help these gentlemen, but might 
well influence them to their own disadvantage. Since when 
has it been discovered that the wholesale centralisation of art 
patronage is good fer the art production of the age? Better 
far if the authorities at Johannesburg and Lahore only com- 


The city that cannot make a statue cannot 
greatly want one. The suggestion in the same “editorial” that 


for the selection of the national memorial must be welcomed in 
_ the light of the disastrous decisions made in the case of the Albert 
- Memorial and similar competitions. Mr, A. Clutton-Brock’s 


many people back to the ordeal of the Grafton Galleries to 
_ renew the Herculean task of fitting grave and measured appre- 
ciation to canvases that refuse to conform to the most adjustable 
standards of written criticism, That Mr. Clutton-Brock has 

allowed himself to go far into difficult places is clear from 

his admiration of Cézanne’s portrait of Mme Cézanne: 
“You may say that that portrait is not like a woman, but it 

conveys to you through the eye Cezanne’s idea of his wife. 
_ The difficulty is that if Cézanne’s idea of his wife is not like 
a woman, the common ground between painter and spectator is 


_ of the Grafton Gallery seem to sway and rock as one makes 
one’s way among these upheavals of the painter’s practice. On 
another page Mr. Aymer Vallance assails the suggestion that 
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O little mirror, round and clear, 

In solemn-coloured shadow lying 

Cold as the moon, pale as a tear, 

Beauty’s relic and oblivion, 

Indifferently to all things as to one 

With spiritual silver beam replying, 

But void, void, void! desolate as 4 cave 

Abandoned even of the breaking wave, 

Or home of youth and mirth, when all its 
guests are gone ! 

As I touch thee in the silence here, 

Where thou liest alone, apart, 

Through the silence of my heart 

Thou flashest elfin flames of fear. 


‘THE JEWISIL REVIEW.” 


In the fifth number of this important addition to sectariah 
periodical literature is published Mr. Zangwill’s “ Advice to the 
Ottoman Jews” in the form of a letter to the Committee of La 
Tribuna Libera, Salonica, who had sought his opinion. The 
letter is partly a lament at the failure of Herzl: “Tous Jews 
of Western Europe, thus witnessing the breakdown of. the 
Herzlian or Territorial Zionism, it is pathetically amusing to 
see you Ottoman Jews distracted and embarrassed by a move- 
ment which is already dead, or ouly alive in circles that are 
outside Palestine and have every intention of remaining’ so. 
The popularity of Zionism in Russia increases in exact propor- 
tion to its impossibility, and now that all danger of realisation 
is over, the most respectable elements of the ‘German Jewry 
gtow sympathetic and sentimental.” The impotence of the 
Zionism of the Ottoman Jews is well established, he considers, 
by their attitude tothe Turk, whom they would offend by no 
movement threatening his supremacy. Conciliation and servitude 
had no part in Herzl’s scheme. If itis Ottamanism, and not 
Zionism, that the Committee desires, then let it be the Otto- 
manism of true equality, with the disabilities put upon the Jew 
in Palestine abolished by the strong action of the Committee. 
Miss Nina Salaman’s paper on Hebrew sacred poetry inthe 
Middle Ages approaches ground of great interest for the student 
who finds in that language and in those ages the origins ‘of 
Christian hymnody. 








OBITUARY. 
e—————__o____—_ 
CANON PUISSANT. 
We deeply regret to have to record the death of the Very Rev.’ 


Canon Puissant, St. Ann’s, Bradford, at his brother’s presbytery at 
St. Michael’s, Ghent, on December 21, the anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. 
will, be knew not how to yield to the exigencies of growing infirmities. 


He had been ailing for some time; but a man of indomitable 


Canon Puissant was born at Schavart, near Renaix, in Belgium, of a 





















family that had given many notable members to the service of the Church. 
With three uncles priests and two aunts nuns, he himself was one of five 
brothers priests and had two sisters nuns. Two nephews, priests, are also. 
labouring in the same field. The origin of this Levitical fruitfulness is 
traceable, perhaps, to the fact that, in the days of the French Revolv- 
tion, the homestead of the Puissants sheltered many a fugitive priest:and 
provided the blessings of the Holy Sacraments for the poor terror- 
stricken peasants around. An old altar-stone and a benediction veil 
remain—the most precious heirlooms of the family—to bear witness to 
the religious devotion of the stock from which the deceased sprang. 
After the usual course of instruction in the elementary school of his 
native place, he entered the grammar school of Grammont. He after- 
wards went to Odenard, and thence to the English College at Bruges. 
This College had been established to meet the demands thrust upon the — 
English Hierarchy by the unparalleled immigration. of the famine- 
stricken Irish peasantry. Schools and churches had to be built at great 
labour and cost and priests provided. The College at Bruges was built 
to cope with these overwhelming difficulties. Theofil-Aloysius-Baron 
Puissant was among the first to volunteer. All his class-fellows died 
before him. Three Canons of the College have died in a month— 
Mussely, Puissant and Marsden, Ilis first mission was Scarthingwell, 
the home of the Maxwells and a stronghold of Catholicity in ages past. 
He was soon transferred to St. Mary’s, Bradford, where he laboured 
under Canon Motler, and had for an energetic colleague the present 
Canon Simpson. All were here working at high pressure to meet the - 
demands of the new Education Act passed in 1870 by Mr. Forster. 
Canon Puissant threw himself into the work, which rose to boiling 
heat. School accommodation had been provided for 3,000 children 
when Canon Puissant was translated to Bingley, where he built a school 
and school-chapel in a very brief time. Things had so progressed in 
Bradford that by 1880 it was found necessary to divide St. Mary’s into 
three parishes—St. Mary’s, St. Ann’s and St. Joseph’s. Canon Puissant: 
was recalled to take up the pastoral care of St. Ann’s. In a short 
time he built the present church and honse. The ecclesiastical ° 
inspection of the schools of the diocese he managed for 17 years. He’ 
left Bradford last March, little dreaming hé should never return. 
At bis funeral on the 27th most profound respect was manifested 
towards the members of the family. The President of the Chambers, 
along with other Deputies, was present. The President. of 
the Courts of Justice, or, as we should say in England, the Lord 
Chief Justice, was present also, The Bishops of Leeds and Olenys 
were represented by Father Daly, in the unavoidable absence of Canon 
Simpson. Thirteen Canons of Ghent Cathedral and 2o parish priests - 
mourned his loss, Canon Mulcaby representing the diocese of Leeds. 
His mortal remains were laid to rest in the cemetery of Marlbeke. R.I.P. 





} he hinged choir-seats, or misericords, of old monastic churches 
__ were designed to shut down with a crash to the confusion of the 
_ unwary monk who slumbered at his devotions. Mr. Vallance is 
_ slashing ; of vergers and others he writes, “it is useless to 
_- suggest to these blind leaders of the blind the inherent 
_improbability of thousands upon thousands of devoted persons 
having taken vows only to be involved in a perennial practical 
_ joke, fit rather for the knockabout duties of variety entertainers 
_ than for the serious calling of religious life.” 
- 


ES 


2; ““THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


To the Cornhill lovers of Lamb and Lucas will turn for 
the examination paper set by “E. V. L.” on the “ Essays of 
_ Elia.” The prize to be awarded is but small, but the zest with 
_ which competitors will enter the contest will be great. The 
most generally attractive of the papers to be set in future 
_ numbers will be Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch’s on R. L. Stevenson. 
“Q,,” to this number, contributes an admirable account of a 
polling-day, “‘ The Election Count,” and Mrs. Humphry Ward 
opens her new serial, “ The Case of Richard Meynell. 


Bs _ “THE ENGLISH REVIEW.” 


A glance at the table of contents is enough : “The English 
Review” is bent on brilliance. Mr. Bernard Shaw plays well 
up to the intentions of his editor in “The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets,” already acted and now just printed. If not brilliant 
it is nothing ; intended for a plea for a national Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre, it has turned on the bold hands of its author 
_ to ridicule of the player and his plays. Mr. Shaw is like the 

juggler who picks the pockets of his audience and then passes 
round the hat. He robs his appeal of seriousness and then 
presents it. And if he does not get the Memorial Theatre, we 
may take it he will be content with the laughter of his reader. 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s “ Prelude to Hodgiad” is a plea for “a 
history which has still to be written, a history of the English 
—a history of some forty million of folk,” a book with Hodge, 
instead of a king, for hero. From Mr. Laurence Binyon’s long 
voluntary, “The Mirror,” it is difficult to quote without injustice 
to its rhyme and reason; but these lines, perhaps, may be 
detached without great hurt ; 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEGUEN.—On December 39, 1910, at 27, Inglis-road, Ealing, Edmund Henry. 

ed 82. R.LP. \ 

COBBOLD.—Cn December 2t, 1910, at 32, Cathcart-road, S.W., Christian 
Chevallier Cobbold, second son of the late Henry Cheval'ier Cobwoold, aged 42 years, 
Fortified by the Sacraments of the Holy Church. R.L?. 


FATTORINI.—On the 4th inst., at Greenmount, Skipton, after a few days’ 
illness, fortified by all the rites of the Chure h, Kate Fattorini (née Goggin), the 
dearly loved wife of Thomas Fattorini. R.I.P. (No flowers.) 


HILU.—On the 2nd inst., at the residence of his brother-in-law, Sliema, Malta, 
Oswald Charles Hill, aged 50, Architect (ofg, Albert-square, Maschester), fortified 
with the Sacraments of Holy Church. R.1.P. f 

RODGERS.—Suddenly, on December 3, 1910, at 89, Harrowby-street, Liverpool, 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST, HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. WARD. 


Full particulars on application as above, 





LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., bas removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 


aged 7o years, Frederick Rodgers, late of Granby-street, and Bold-street. R.1.P. | billiard ball, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


ET A eA eR es 0 as LEY 


IS 
WESTMINSTER: CATHEDRAL. 
PREACHERS FOR JANUARY. 


Sundays, at the 12 o'clock Mass, 
Preacher: The Rev. O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R. 


Subjects: The Divinity of Christ Proved by: 
January 1: “The Fact of the Catholic Church.” 
January 8: “The Fact of the Papacy.” 
January 15: “The Sacrament of Penance.” 
January 22: “Belief in the Real Presence.” 
January 29: “Catholic Devotion. to the Blessed 

Virgin.” 

Sunday Evenings ai 7 p.m, 

Preacher; The Very Rev. Prior GiLBert HIcGINs. 

Subjects: Christ: 

January 1: ‘God the Mighty.” 
January 8: “Teacher.” 
January 15: “ Physician.” 
January 22: “ Ransom.” 
January 29: “ Mediator.” 
M. Canon How ett, D.D., Administrator. 








A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


UNDAY, January 8, 1911.— Preachers: 12 noon, Father 

GAVIN, §.J: 4 p.m., Father PHILIP O'REILLY, S.J. Wednesday, 

January rr, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN,S.J. Friday, January 13, 3.30 p.m., 
Father BAMPTON, S.J. 


HOLY REDEEMER CHURCH, CHEYNE ROW, CHELSEA, S.W. 
Betees BASIL MATURIN will preach at I1 am. on 
Sunday, January 8, and on Sunday, January 15. 








HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, BROOK GREEN, W. 
(aN the Sunday Evenings of January, at 7, after Vespers, 
the Sermon will be preached by the Rev. RoperT Hucu 
BENSON. 





CWURCH OF OUR LADY HELP OF CHRISTIANS, FORTESS-ROAD, 
: KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
N SUNDAY, January 8, and on the following two Sundays 
Father BasiL WiLttamM MATuRIN, M.A., will preach at 7 p.m. 
Hampstead Tube and Electric Cars pass the door. 





. CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, WARWICK-STREET, W. 
A MEETING of the THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
takes place on the 
SECOND TUESDAY of each month 

: at 5.30 p.m. 








PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £32. 


Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square, 
W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 


i 





*ONVERTS’ AtD SOCIETY.—President : His Grace the 
- ARCHBISHOP OF WesTMINSTER. Vice-Presidents: The Bishops of Englan 
and Wales, Founded at the special desire of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. to 
assis Convert Clergymen immediately after their conversion. Application should 
be made in the first instance to the Secretary, who will gladly acknowledge dona- 
tions and subscriptions and be thankful to hear of any vacant situations likely to 
suit men of education. 


JOHN B. CORNEY, Secretary, 35, Gerrard-street, Soho, W. 


‘THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 

Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440,. Strand. 





FRED. W, HcWELt, Secretary. 


Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 


and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and ~ 


it is very highly recommended. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 


Conducted by English Fathers of tke Benedictire Order, who are assisted in the 
work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTOR, 
BERKS. Pere 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES. 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, _ 





ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Sunday, January 1, 1911. 
THE SUBMISSION OF PRINCE MAX. 


Prince Max of Saxony spent most of last week in Rome 


among his fiiends the Dominicans of the Iastituto Angelice. — 


He had several audiences with the Hcly Father and the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, and after he lett Rome on Friday the 
Osservatore Romano published the following official note: “ We 
know that Prince D. Maximilian of Saxony, who yesterday left 
our city, has signed an ample declaration in which, recognising 
openly the errors contained in the article inconsiderately written 
by him and published in the new Review Roma e 7 Oriente, has 
renewed to the Holy Father his full, unconditioned adhesion to 
the doctrines taught and professed by the Catholic Church.” The 
solution is what was to have been expected. Since the incident 
arose efforts have been made by the papers to connect the name 
and the article of Prince Max with Modernism. That charge has 
been eloquently refuted by the words: ‘‘his full, unconditioned 
adhesion to the doctrines taught and professed by the Catholic 
Church ”—as anti-modernistic a phrase as could be imagined. 
It was said lately that the Review Roza e lOriente was to 
disappear, but in the meanwhile another number of it has 
appeared, with a refutation of the article that caused all the 
trouble, and a third is in preparation, but naturally the censor- 
ship of the various contributions is being rigidly exercised. 


THE HOLY FATHER AND THE DIPLCMATIC 
CORPS. 


On Friday the Holy Father received in collective audience 
the representatives of the diplomatic corps accredited to the 
Holy See for the exchange of the New Year Greetings. Under 
Leo XIII. the various Ambassadors and Ministers used to be 
received separately, and the function took up the whole of one 
of the Holy Father’s mornings. Pius X. has simplified things 
both for himself and for the Diplomats, for on Friday, when 
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Count Szecsen, Ambassador of Austria-Hungary (who, it is 
said, is shortly to be transferred to Paris), made a very brief 
address in French in the name of himself and his colleagues 
wishing the Pontiff all happiness and prosperity for the new 
year, and the Pope had replied in afew words returning the 
compliment, and hoping that the civil Governments will make 
it their care to preserve good relations with the Holy See for 
the moral welfare of their peoples, and those present had kissed 
his ring, the function was over. 


A “RARA AVIS” AMONG THEM. 


But there was a rather curious interest this year in this 
collective audience, for among the Diplomats present was the 
Chargé d’Affaires of Portugal, the Marquis de Lagoaca. Since 
the outbreak of the Revolution in Portugal he had made only 
one other appearance in the Vatican. He had received a 
dispatch from the provisional Government: ‘Communicate to 
the Government the proclamation of the Republic,” and had 
immediately set off for the Vatican, where, meeting on the stairs 
one of the Heads of Departments of the Secretariateof State, 
he exhibited the telegram (which was read in silence), and then 
returned to the Embassy to wait for further directions. That 
these must have come inthe form of instructions to him to 
attend the annual collective audience of the Diplomatic Corps, 
may be taken as acertainty. But he must have felt that he was 
in very strange and embarrassing position. The representatives 
of the present Government in Portugal seem to spend most of 
their working days in tearing holes in the Concordat, destroy- 
ing the liberties and principles of the Church, and offending the 
Holy See. Under the circumstances the spectacle of their 
Chargé d’Affaires offering their good wishes to Pius X. will 
seem strikingly sardonic. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SCAPULAR MEDAL. 


Several months ago the /fa/ie gave a somewhat peculiar 
explanation of the origin of the privilege (now made universal) 
for substituting medals for the cloth scapulars hitherto worn by 
devout Catholics, viz, that ladies of society might not be 
obliged to take them off while wearing décolleté dresses. Since 
the appearance of the recent decree on the subject various other 
papers, Perseveranza, Massugero, &c, have revived the explana- 
tion. There is just one grain of something like truth in the 
story, for the medals were really first granted to extremely 
décolleté persons—the natives of the Belgian Congo. At the 
beginning of 1909 the Vicar Apostolic of the Belgian Congo 
petitioned the Holy Father to be allowed to make the change ;: 
“The scapulars made of cloth in a short time, because of the 
dust, oil, ard perspiration, become unsightly, and as the poor 
negroes are accustomed to wear them on their naked breasts as 
a public profession of their faith, this method of distinguishing 


‘between Christians and Pagans is reduced toa miserable rag. 


The concession was given, therefore, on the score of decency 
and cleanliness, and once it has gota start it was inevitable that 


‘it should soon be made general. 


AT THE ENGLISH COLLEGE. 


The Feast of St Thomas was celebrated with the usual 
solemnity last Thursday in the Venerable English College. 
The Mass was pontificated by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Westminster, accompanied by the beautiful Gregorian singing 
of the college choir, directed by Mgr. Cronin. At the annual 
dinner Mgr, Giles, Bishop of Philadelphia and Rector of the 
College, offered the hospitality of the College to his Eminence 
Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, the Archbishop of Westminster, 
the Archbishop of Trebizond, the Bishop of Emmaus, Father 
Murray, General of the Redemptorists, Abbot-President Gasquet, 
0.S.B., Mgr. Prior, Auditor of the Rota, Mgr. Butt, the Rectors 
of the English-speaking Colleges in Rome, and many other 
distinguished persons. Two days previously, on the Feast of St. 
John, his name-day, Mgr. Prior gave a dinner in the College 
Refectory to his colleagues the Judges of the Sacred Roman 
Rota. Two were prevented from coming by indisposition, but 
all the rest, including the Dean, Mgr. Michele Lega, were 
present, and united in wishing the Auditor of the English- 
speaking world many happy returns of the day. Mgr. Bourne, 
Mgr. Stanley, Mgr. Giles, and Mgri. Butt and Cronin also 
honoured the occasion with their presence. 


THE VIENNA NUNCIATURE. 
Monday. 


All the papers to-night copy from the Momento of Turin the 
news that Mgr. Granite di Belmonte a month ago wrote to the 
Holy Father begging to be relieved of the Nunciature of 
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Vienna, on the plea of his state of health and of that of his 
mother the Princess of Belmonte, who is in her ninetieth year. 
The Nuncio urged his filial desire to be with his mother at the 
end, and Pius X., we are told, has yielded, thanking Mgr. 
Belmonte for his services and declaring that he has merited his 
esteem and regard. The subtance of the news is true. For 
many months past Mgr. Belmonte has not been near his 
Nunciature, and he will return only to take leave of the 
Emperor. Hitherto it has been believed, not without some 
reason, that the position created at Vienna for Mgr. Belmonte 
in consequence of the Wahrmund incident, was one of the 
chief influences in retarding the Consistory—its disappearance, 
therefore, should be one of the indications that it is approaching ; 
but with a surprising unanimity all the papers look upon it asa 
sure sign that the Consistory has now been still further 
indefinitely postponed. They argue that if it were to take place 
next month, Mgr. Belmonte might easily wait another month 
in Vienna before being called to the Sacred College. The truth 
is, it means nothing either one way or the other, but it remains 
true that if a Consistory is not held before the middle of March 
it will not be held for nearly a whole year. 


CONSECRATION OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF SIMLA. 


Yesterday morning, in the Chapel of the Propaganda, Mgr. 
Edward Kenealy, O.S.F.C., was consecrated Archbishop of 
Simla by Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of Propaganda, the Co- 
Consecrants being Mgr. Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, 
and Mgr. Jaquet, Archbishop of Salamina. Among those 
present at the imposing ceremony were the Father-General of 
the Capuchins, with the members of his Curia and Provincials 
of Rome, Tuscany, the Marche, Milan, Palermo, the students 
of the International Capuchin College, and those of the Urban 
College. The new Archbishop will reach his diocese some 
time in March. He was received in private audience this 
morning by the Holy Father. 


SOVEREIGNS AND THE HOLY FATHER. 


The following sovereigns have personally telegraphed their 
good wishes for the New Year to the Holy Father: The 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of Germany, the Emperor of 
the Ottomans, the King of Saxony, the King of Spain, the 
King of Sweden, the King of Norway, the King of the 
Belgians, the King of Portugal, Queen Maria Christina, Prince 
Luitpold (Regent of Bavaria), Princess Maria Anna, Grand- 
Duchess Regent cf Luxembourg, Philippe Duke of Orleans, 
and the Countess d’Eu. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND, 


ee 


The National Univer sity.—A meeting of the Dublin Com- 
missioners appointed by the Irish Universities Act, 1908, was 
held in the National University Buildings, Dublin, on 
Thursday in last week. There were present—The Right Hon. 
C. Palles, Lord Chief Baron, in the chair; his Grace Most Rev. 
Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, Chancellor of the National 
University ; Sir John Rhys, D.Litt. ; Henry Jackson, Esq., O.M., 
Litt.D. ; Alexander Anderson, Esq., M.A., LL.D., D.Sc, Presi- 
dent, University College, Galway ; Dennis J. Coffey, Esq., M.A, 
M.B., President, University College, Dublin ; Stephen Gwynn, 
Esq., M.P.; John P. Boland, Esq., M.P., and Mr. Robert 
Donovan, Secretary. The Commissioners, reports The Freeman's 
Journal, had under consideration the making of a scheme for 
the transference of the buildings of the late Royal University to 
University College, Dublin. Mr. Brown, K.C., and Mr, 
Murnaghan (instructed by Messrs. Stapleton) represented the 
National University, and Mr. Matheson, K.C., and Mr. H. 
Kennedy (instructed by Mr. W. Dillon) represented University 
College, Dublin. The terms of the Scheme were settled, and 
ordered to be prepared for sealing. The following appoint- 
ments to vacant offices were made :—Clerkship of Convocation : 
Mr. J. G. Swift MacNeill, K.C., M.P. Professorship of the 
Law of Property and the Law of Contracts, University College, 
Dublin: Mr. A. E. Clery, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. The con- 
solidation and amendment of the Satutes of the National 
University and its Constituent Colleges was further considered. 


Trish Nuns Expelled from Portugal—Alderman Dr. M’Walter, 
who proposed the motion recently passed by the Dublin Corpo- 
ration condemning the treatment of Irish nuns by the Portuguese 
revolutionary authorities, has received the following letter from 
the Prioress of the Siena Convent, Drogheda: “In reply to 
yours of the 26th inst., requesting some particulars concerning 
the Irish refugee nuns from Portugal, I beg to state as fullows : 
There are now five of these nuns in Ireland, three here in our 
convent, one in the Mercy Convent of Newry, and one in the 
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Dominican Convent of Galway. 


belonged to the Dominican Convent of Benefica, Lisbon. On 


the 10th of last October they were compelled, with the other 


nuns then in the convent, to go under the escort of naval 
officers and men from the Naval Arsenal, to remain there until 
released. They were guarded there, and not allowed to leave 


until the British Consul interfered in their behalf. They were 


placed in a large hall or shed, with about 200 other nuns from 
the different other convents of the city. There werea few 
benches and tables and about forty mattresses (not at all clean), 
This was the only accommodation provided for the 200 Sisters. 


Most of them had to sit on the floor, and, of course, did not 
The fare consisted of black coffee, without 


sleep at all. istec ; withe 
milk or sugar, handed round in tins, and hard sailors’ biscuits. 


For dinner some very indifferent soup, described as ‘greasy 


water.” The Irish and other foreigners were ordered to 


leave the country at once, but the Portuguese Government 


refused to pay their travelling expenses. This vas most kindly 
done for them by the British Consul, Mr. Somers Cocks, of whose 
courtesy and kindness they cannot say too much. The convent 
and all its possessions were seized by the Government, so that 
all the Sisters were left quite penniless. The other three Irish 
Sisters were expelled from the convent of Aveiro, in the North 
of Portugal, some time later. They were compelled to leave, 
but were treated respectfully. However, their passage money 
was also paid by the English Consul at Oporto. They were 
also sent home almost penniless. -I suppose it would be 
impossible to recover for these Sisters any money which they 
brought to their congregation. The property is now in the 
hands of the Government.” 


The Metropolitan School of Art.—An exhibition of the work 
of students of the Metropolitan School of Art was opened in 
Dublin last week. It included a serious of fine studies from 
objects in the National Museum, sent in by competitors for the 
prizes offered by Count Plunkett, the Director of the Museum. 


The school won thirty-seven prizes at the last competition of 


Art Schools at South Kensington. 


NEWS FROM FRANCE. 
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Association of Fathers of Families—A decision of some 
importance in the defensive action which is being taken against 
abuses of school neutrality has just been given in the civil 
court at Pau. The Public Prosecutor had entered a demand 
that the district Association of Fathers of Families should be 
declared illegal and void. For this purpose he had to contend 
that the Association came under the ban of the Law of 1go1, 
which allows all associations except those which have ‘an 
illicit object contrary to the law and to morals.” He argued 
that as the Association in question laid down in one of its 
statutes that its district watch committee should look after the 
choice of authors, exercises and oral lessons in the schools, and 
in cases of attacks on faith should complain to the teachers, 
whilst prosecutions should be reserved to the executive com- 
mittees, its aim was illicit, It was furthermore pointed 
out that by a decree of 1887 the selection of school 
books was placed in the hands of the teachers, and 
that, therefore, it was illegal for an association of fathers 
of families to propose to interfere. The Court made short 
work of this argumentation. First it was laid down that 
intervention in the form of complaints to the teachers was 
forbidden by no law. “The legislator,” ran the judgment, 
“has not desired or intended to prevent the father of a family 
from watching over the teaching given to his children in 
school.” Neither is there any Jaw to forbid the judicial prose- 
cutions contemplated in the last resort. Upon this point the 
Court of Appeal had given a judgment which settled the ques- 
tion. Furthermore, the Bills brought in bythe present Govern- 
ment, far from contesting or diminishing parental right in this 
matter, professed to strengthen it. ‘‘ Therefore, an intention of 
prosecuting a teaching is in itself in no way illicit.” If the 
Association, by its acts, sought to interfere with the normal 
working of the schools, the Ministry would have grounds for 
- demanding its dissolution, but ‘for the court to declare illicit the 
purpose of the Association as set forth in the statutes would be 
_to misunderstand the great principles of liberty by which the 
Law of Igo! is inspired.” The comment of the Journal des Débats 
upon the judgment is to the point. “This judgment on 
principles is conformed at once to common sense and to the letter 
and spirit of the Law. Associations of Fathers of Families may 
not be to the taste of everybody, but to contest their legality is 
veritably going beyond all bounds, especially whilst so many 
associations whose aims are openly anti-national and anti-social 
are allowed to be formed under the averted or heedless eye of 
justice.” 


Catholic Schools in the Paris Diocese-—Some interesting 
details are forthcoming concerning the diocesan schools in Paris. 
It appears that there are 107 parochial schools for boys and 115 
for girls. Thescholars number over 50,000 and they are taught 
by "450: masters and 644 mistresses, They are mostly lay 


Two of the Sisters here 
(Sister M. Dominic Murphy and Sister M. Catharine Clayton) 
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people, for only 10 of the schools are under the Brothers whilst 
26 others are taught by religious. Ofthe difficulties in main- 
taining such schools one may gain some idea when it is remem- 
bered that not a sou is forthcoming from the Government. The 
teachers are educated and trained in diocesan normal schools, 
and arrangements have been made by which probationers begin 
at a salary of 1,500 francs for men and 1,000 francs for women. 
Assistants begin at 1,800 francs and 1,500 francs, whilst the 
salaries of the head-teachers range between 2,000 and 3,600 
francs. Efforts are also being made for the establishment of 
an effective pensions fund. Seeing that the City of Paris spends 
28,000,000 francs on the education of 200,000 “children in the 
public schools, the diocese of Paris cannot be raising and 
spending much less than 7,000,000 francs a year on the 
education of over a fourth of that number. That 7,000,0c00* 
francs then represents the amount which the Catholics of the 
district save the rates in school maintenance alone, quite apart: 
from the further savings which must accrue from the erection of 
school buildings. The money is obtained in various ways. 
There are subscriptions and school fees to the amount of 5 francs. 
a head each month. In order to provide for those who cannot 
afford to pay, there are whole scholarships of 50 francs and: 
half scholarships of 25 francs. Then a collection is made 
every year on the Feast of All Saints in the churches, which 
realises about 30,000 francs. This goes to the Diocesan School 
Committee founded by Cardinal Guibert which distributes it 
for the support of schools in poor parishes. 
these 222 elementary schools, there are the flourishing com- 
mercial schools of Saint-Roch, Saint Sulpice and Saint-Michel’ 


de Batignolles, numerous patronages and athletic clubs. Alk 


this represents a gigantic effort carried on year after year in the 
face of every form of public discouragement and difficulty. The 
lights of heaven are not yet extinguished in France, in spite of 
M, Viviani and his fellow-workers. 
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DR. HORTON AND CARDINAL MANNING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


Srr,—At the risk of trying the patience of you, Sir, and your readers, 
I propose to examine Dr. Horton’s letter paragraph by paragraph, | 
for in no other way can its statements and insinuations be met. 

(1) My ‘‘conduct” towards Dr. Horton * for the last twelve. 
years” has consisted in an endeavour (which I admit kas proved 
fruitless), to obtaia from him some evidence in support of the 


calumnies which throughout that period he has continuously uttered. 


against the Catholic Church, or to induce him to withdraw 


them. 


him to substantiate his assertion. 
he cannot; but, as Father Keating points ont io your last 
issue, ‘he does not scruple to re-assert the falsehood” ‘in **Shalb 


Rome Reconquer England?” published Jast September. és refer-- 
ence to *‘communications through a solicitor” I do not understand = 


mine was to the circumstances under which, unless I am misinformed, 


he was induced to withdraw a serious charge against a convent which, — 
with unusual rashness, he specifically indicated; a charge, however, ’ 


which he renewed in more general terms. 

(2) Dr. Horton’s attempt to dissociate me from yourself and ‘the 
large body of Catholics” is ingenious. He is apparently unaware 
that more than one exposure of his misrepresentations has appeared in 
your columns, but he can hardly be ignorant of the fact that, however 
unworthily, I bave the: honour to act as Secretary to the fairly 
‘large body of Catholics” known as the Catholic Truth Society, 


which body is responsible for the volume to which he takes exception. © 


That ‘lovers of the Roman Church understand [his] position ” is, I am: 
vain enough to think, partly due to my endeavours; that any one o 
them has thanked him for “‘ criticisms of the system, which may help: 
to correct abuses,” I decline to believe without at least one 
‘* evidence,” ' 

(3) Dr. Horton’s ‘‘ venture” in calling Catholics fellow-Christians: 
is somewhat remarkable: for in bis ‘* My Belief” he distinctly states 
that ‘* the Roman system isnot Christian but anti-Christian ” (p.. 178) $ 


that ‘* there is no exaggeration in saying that. . . Christianity is the _ 


antithesis of Catholicism” (p. 85): and that ‘if Catholicism is 
Christianity, the world must deliver itself from Christianity ” ! (p. 80). 
I could easily multiply quotations to the same effect from Dr. Horton’s 
other writings, but these will probably suffice to show his general 
attitude towards his Catholic ‘* fellow-Christians.” 

One would like to know—but one never will—the ground for Dr, 
Horton’sassertion that the ‘Brace of Bigots” is revolting” to Catholics : 
that he should think it ‘‘ ludicrous” seems to show either that he has 
not read it or that he possesses a curious sense of humour; for a more. 


In addition to 


It was in 1898 tbat he informed me that he had “*met 
with the term ‘Our Lord God the Pope’ in his reading, both 
of the Renaissance and medieval literature”; and I challenged 
This he has not done because 
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crushing indictment of his veracity and accuracy it would be difficult to 
| frame. The adjectives, however, may pass ; for Mr. Joseph Hocking’s 
| ignorance, as therein exemplified, is certainly ‘‘ ludicrous,” while the 
_ calumnies of Dr. Horton, therein exposed, may fairly be considered 
 £* revolting.” 

a (4) We now come to the main point at issue ‘* with regard to the 
deathbed of Cardinal Manning.” I should have thought I had dealt 
with this sufficiently in my former letter, to which I refer your readers, 
but it may be well to recur to it in connexion with Dr. Elorton’s 
“‘apologia,” which, of course, is a very different thing from an 
apology. Dr. Horton speaks of ‘‘ quoting” the statement which he 
“‘ had read at the time of [Manning’s] death” in his ‘* England’s 
‘ Danger” ; but it stands there on his own unsupported authority—there 
is no ** quotation ”—here is the passage : 

‘Thus Manning, as he drew near to death, after a life which, 
a according to Catholic standards, was good and even saintly, was 
_ oppressed with an awful anxiety about the future. We find him asking 
_ for the prayers of others, not that he may get out, but that he may get 
into Purgatory ” (p. 138).* 

(5) Here we have Dr. Horton at his best ; but imagine his indig. 
mation ifa Jesuit had ventured on so subtle a distinction! ‘‘ Mr. 
_ Britten did not deny the fact, which had been in my ‘ England’s 
_ Danger’ unchallenged all these years, but he denied that the fact was 
to be found in Purcell’s ‘ Life.” This, translated into English, means 
that if you tell a lie and it is not detected, you may subsequently refer 
toitasa fact. But Dr. Horton does not see that the statement which 
I challenged rested so/e/y on the “‘ most extraordinary passage” which 
Dr. Horton now says that he ‘‘ st/fposed [he] had read” in Purcell’s 
Be \** Tite? passage which ‘‘faithfully records the death-bed scene,” 
_ and gives harrowing details which, as Dr. Ilorton now confesses, 
existed only in bis memory—or in his imagination: the terms in bis 
case seem convertible. Obviously, not being Dr. Horton, I could not 
_ deny or assert what I did not know. 

_ When Mr, Britten addressed a protest to the Free Church Council 
__, . « they stopped the reprinting of the book.” This is simply untrue, 
as will be seen from my former letter, I addressed my protest to the 
Free Church Council in September last, immediately the book was 
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end of October, without alteration, and it was not until after repeated 
* geminders that what Dr. Horton is pleased to consider a ‘‘ correction ” 
was made. I still hope that the Council will take suitable steps to 
‘express regret for the continued circulation of what they knew to 
__ de false. 
(6). Dr. Horton’s ‘* eagerness” to correct his misstatement is gratify- 
ng, bot his way of manifesting it is as odd as it is characteristic. 
_ Supposing that the three gentlemen to whom he appeals were, as be 
asserts, ‘* still Jiving ’—and that they told him ‘‘on their honour ’ 
_ —nothing Jess will serve, for the habitual antruthfulness of Rome is 
cone of Dr. Horton’s favourite themes—that Manning did not act a 
_ indicated—his answer would be simple. ‘* They did not deny Zhe fact, 
e would say, ‘‘ they only said they sever heard Manning’s prayer : they 
d not say that nobody else did !” 
But it is this paragraph which supplies the only charitable explanation 
Dr. Horton’s- mode of controversy and of statement. He complains 
that I “make a man an offender fora[!] slip of memory or ax [!] 
involuntary inaccuracy,” that Imever “‘give [him] credit for honour or 
_ the wish to get at the truth.” I shall gladly give him such credit on 
‘two conditions—that he will apologise for his innumerable mis-state- 
ments with regard to the Church, and that he will abstain from 
~ gepeating them. As tohis * wish to get at the truth,” he seems to 
take little trouble to carry it into execution. The slightest inquiry 
.: would have informed him that his late neighbour at Hampstead, Canon 
Parcel, had been dead for some years, and that Canon Johnson is also 
» deal 3 yet with characteristic inaccuracy be speaks of aye as " suil 
- living,” and includes with them “the Abbé Gasquet. a Abbé ‘is 
doubtless Hortonian for Abbot, and Abbot Gasquet is happily still with 
as ; but—will it be believed ?—a reference to Purcell’s * Life ay (ii. 806) 
shows that it was not the Abbot, but Dr. Gasquet, who is described as 
<‘the husband of [Manning’s] beloved niece,” who was present at the 
death: and he, too, died some time since ! 
The explanation of Dr. Horton’s method, then, is to be found ina 
_ constitutional inability to be acctrate—a defect which extends to his 
utterances generally. Glancing over the dossier before me, for example, 
J find numerous examples of this, some of them amusing enough : Zhe 
Hampstead and Highgate Express, for example, on January 20, 1890, 
devotes four columns to letters dealing ?¢er alia with his statement that 
a little country no larger than two small Welsh counties” [z.e. the 


“* The “lovers of the Roman Church” who are grateful to Dr. 
Horton may like to read his opinion of the doctrine of Purgatory : 
«‘ Romanism has established the idea that the rich can get their friends 
xéleased from Purgatory, while the poor cannot. .... The grisly terrors 
of Purgatory were gradually evolved and invented for a very human and 

very sordid purpose. The whole notion is a nightmare of the corrupt 
imagination of unregenerate men. . ... This element of almost 
diabolical corruption and callousness in the Roman doctrine of 
Purgatory... . The god .of the Jesuit purgatory is a being whose 
spiritual terrors must react.upon its creators” (* England’s Danger, 


Pp. 137-9) 
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_ dssued ; they reprinted it at the end of that month, and again at the ; 


Ig 
Transvaal] was then at war with England, and it wasshown that “the 
two Boer Republics are ninety times as large as the two largest Welsh 
counties.” Dr. Horton contributes a characteristic reply that his com- 
parison ‘‘ referred, of course [!], to the population.” But this mental 
defect should at least teach Dr. Horton humility, and above all should 
induce him to refrain from repeating statements which calumniate the 
largest body of those whom, in his more reasonable moments, he calls 
his ** tellow-Christians.” 

as this is, I hope, the last letter with which I shall have to trouble 
you, I should like to.appeal publicly to the authorities of the National 
Free Church Evangelical Council to consider seriously the desir- 
ability of carrying into practical effect the anxiety which they assure 
me that they feel as keenly as I do that “Shall Rome Reconquer 
England?” shall contain none but accurate statements, I read that 
a representative meeting of that body is shortly to be held, and that 
Dr. Horton will be:among the speakers ; will it not be possible before 
this, or perhaps asa result of action taken thereat, to purge the book at 
least of its more glaring errors of fact, leaving, of course, its main 
thesis untouched? Any Catholic will be competent to point out 
the grosser errors, and it can hardly be supposed that so influential 
a body is desirous of propagating talsehoods concerning its ‘* fellow- 
Christians.” 

Apologising for the length of this letter, 

Iam, Sir, yours obediently, 
James Britten, Hon. Sec. C.T.S, 
41, Boston-road, Brentford, January 2. 


_ 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


S1R,—The question of dealing with mentally and physically defective 
children is one of growing importance. Those who are acquainted 
with the subject are convinced that in London there is a special need 
for day centres for Catholic children of the above classes, and in no 
part of London is there a greater need for a centre than in the East 
End of London. There can be little doubt about there being nearly 
200 children of these classes, and the Archbishop of Westminster has 
authorised the Rev. F. H. Higley, of the mission of Our Lady 
Immaculate, Limehouse, to collect money for this purpose, and we, 
the Rectors of the East End Missions of London, are making. this 
appeal on behalf of this centre. Cheques may be crossed London 
City and Midland Bank, Stepney, and made payable to the account of 
Higley, Butler Hogan, and Roche. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. J. Rive, Rector of SS. Mary and Michael’s, 
Commercial-road, E. 

THomaAs Doyle, M.R., Rector of St. Mary 
and St. Joseph, Poplar, E. 

R. Ketty, Rector of Our Lady and St. 
Catherine of Siena, Bow, E, 

J. Carry, Rector of the Holy Name and Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart, Bow Common. 

BarTH. O’DOHERTY, Rector of the Guardian 
Angels, Mile End-road, E. 

W. 3B. Doneran, Rector of St. Patrick’s, 
‘Wapping. 

J. O’RAFFERTY, 
Millwall. 

Jou. Mayer, P.S.M., Rector of St. Boniface, 
Union-street, Whitechapel. 

P. J. Murpuy, S.M., Rector of St. Anne’s, 
Underwood-street. 

FREDERICK H. Hiciey, Rector of Our Lady 
Immaculate, Limehouse. 


Rector of St. Edmund’s, 





THE CATHOLIC PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


Si1r,—May I venture to ask once more, at the close of the year, for 
space in the colamns of Zhe Yad/et to enlist the sympathy of your 
readers for the needs of this Society for charitable assistance? The 
Society is engaged in the arduous work of finding employment for 
Catholic prisoners on discharge from prison, thus affording them a fresh 
start in life and the opportunity of reform. To carry out the work 
efficiently considerable outlay is necessary, and the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Committee are not adequate for the purpose. It is in these 
circumstances that an appeal is made for assistance. 

I may add that the Society also interests itself in the families of 
prisoners, taking care that the children are sent to Catholic schools. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfally, 
HI. Davison, Secretary. 

57, Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W., December 30, 1910. 





RAILWAY TICKETS AND CONSCIENCE. 


S1r,—I agree with what your correspondent ‘‘ Justus ” says in his 
letter which appears in Zhe fad/e¢ of the 31st December, where he 
remarks that he does not concur in the comparison made by ‘‘ Middle 
Temple,” in your issue of the 24th of that month, between the case of 
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a traveller who is asked to pay for a longer journey than he actually 
takes, and the case in which a traveller transfers the return half of a 
railway ticket. 

But it should be remarked, in justice to ‘‘ Middle Temple,” that the 
decision which he quotes as having been given was, in fact, arrived at, 
although unless the grounds upon which it was based are explained, the 
mere mention of such a decision might be misunderstood. 

The facts of the case were, I believe, as follows : A traveller arrived 
at a certain railway station too late to get a ticket, but just in time to 
enter tbe train before it started. On arriving at the terminus he was 
asked for his ticket. Not having one, he stated where he had joined 
the train and offered to pay the fare from such station, but he was told 
he must pay from the station at which the train originally started in 
virtue of the by-law in question. He asked if the company considered 
he had any intention to defraud them? The company admitted they did 
not, but urged that under the by-law they were entitled to what they 
demanded. The passenger refused to pay, and he was sued for the 
amount. The court, before which the case first came, held that it was 
bound by the by-law, and decided in favour of the company. The 
traveller appealed, and the appellate court decided that the company 
by admitting tkat no fraud had been committed covld not enforce the 
by-law which was enacted to guard against fraud, and this decision was 
confirmed, on appeal, by the House of Lords. But this was far from 
deciding that the by-law was in itself unreasonable and could never be 
applied. Say, for example, that a traveller enters a train without a 
ticket : takes a long journey, and on his arrival at the terminus alleges 
that he entered the train at the last station it stopped at. What check 
would there be against such a fraud, but for the by-law referred to? The 
real point to be determined in such a case seems to be whether a 
traveller can prove that he did join the train at the station he names ; 
if he can show this be proves he was not guilty of fraud, if he cannot 
the by-law would seem capable of being applied. 

I do not see how the letter of A. B. A. Law, in your issue of the 
31st ultimo, throws much light upon the present controversy. 

The by-law alluded to by him cannot be said to be an unreasonable 
one. There may be a station on a line of railway to which, on account 
of competition by another line, or by reason of its being at a place 
where encouragement to resort should be given, special cheap fares 
are fixed, cheaper it may be than fares to stations at a shorter 
distance from where the train started. To prevent these latter 
stations being reached by less fares than those fixed for them is, no 
doubt, the reason of the by-law in question. 

Your correspondent admits that the fare from Hove to Victoria or 
to London Bridge is exactly the same—therefore the full fare to either 
of these places has been charged. What the company requires is the 
difference between the fare to the station for which the ticket is taken 
and the fare to the station at which the passenger alights, and this seems 
but reasonable, 

I am yours truly, 
FRANCIS FLEMING. 





‘WHY NOT THE MANTILLA IN CHURCH?” 


S1r,—Instead of new suggestions about the mantilla, how much 
wiser, to say the least, it would be for Catholic ladies to support the 
Bishop of Salford, who pleaded lately for the use of the mantilla in 
church! Now a silk head drapery, a capeline or hood, and an 
“‘ unobtrusive toque ” are suggested. What will be the result of these 
little discussions? The mantilla will remain, as before, the most 
suitable covering for the head in church. 

Two of your correspondents wrote that the suggestion of the mantilla 
is absolutely impracticable: ‘‘Think of the Spanish mantilla in the 
fogs and winds and rains and snows of England... .” I have passed 
several years in Spain, and I assure your correspondents that in some 


parts of sunny Spain there is much rain and wind, and in the provinces: 


of Burgos, Logrono, Sogovia, Soria, &c., . . . there is twenty times 
more snow than in England. There the wind is as cutting, the rain as 
wet, and the snow as cold as the wind, rain, and snow of England, 
and the ‘‘ impracticable mantilla” is made very practicable by the 
Spanish women who wear it. In summer it is worn falling freely and 
naturally on the shoulders and back: in winter, however, it is well 
fastened round the neck under a shawl or a coat, but so arranged that 
it may be easily loosened on entering the church. r 

As the Spanish mantilla falls naturally to the shape of the head, and 
occupies very little space, itis infinitely more practicable, when going 
to church, than the modern hats which are so difficult to keep on the 
head in windy weather, and so difficult to protect properly under even 
a large umbrella. 

Tadd that it is easy to cover the mantilla, until the church is reached, 
with a light capeline or a hood which will be a good protection from 
cold, and that women are at liberty to replace the lace mantilla by the 
plain silk veil, a true kind of mantilla ; both of these are worn indis- 
criminately by many Spanish ladies, 

Yours, &c., 
E.R. 
~ Filey, Yorks, 





S1r,—As a member of the ‘‘ Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament” 
at Westminster Cathedral, I am in the habit of wearing a mantilla 
during Expositions and Processions. 

At the Midnight Mass in our Metropolitan Cathedral I was glad to 
feel that I could pass unnoticed ina large crowd, clad asI was in the 
black lace veil of Catholic countries. 

I was not the only woman whose head was covered in this way, and 
I can testify to the fact that /he others looked modest and edifying. 

It is very usual in London now for ladies on their way to evening 
entertainments to go through the streets with only a small shawl upon 
their heads. These ladies do not seem to attract undue notice, nor to 
find themselves in the least singular. f 

Enough has already been said with regard to the hats of an absurd 
and distracting kind that are worn even by persons kneeling at the 
altar rails, 
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It is indeed devoutly to be hoped that Westminster may set the 
example as to the utility, comfort, and dignity of the mantilla. 


Yours truly, 
ES ALAS 





Srr,—May I suggest that ‘‘a neat black veil,” not being the same 
as a mantilla does not present at all the same difficulty as the Spanish 
head-gear? It is quite easy to manage a black lace scarf, as anyone 
may see at Westminster Cathedral on the third Sunday of the month, 
in the procession where so many women members of the C. B. S. wear 
black lace. A three-cornered lace kerchief, of a fair size, is very 
manageable, and anyone dreading cold-catching might easily put a 
little piece of black silk under it. Women who go to retreats are well 
accustomed to the use of the veil in church. Whether the large head- 
piece yields to the veil or to the small bonnet or toque, let us devoutly 
hope that it may yield: better, let us say it must yield. 

Yours, &c., 
E. M. P. H. 





S1r,—I am glad to see in last week’s 7ad/ef three letters in su 
of the Bishop of Salford’s suggestion, against one rejection of epee 
doubtless the hood proposed by your correspondent writing from 
Hayward’s Heath would meet his wish equally with the mantilla. 
Every woman knows that a hood (which may be made of waterproof or 
the warmest material) is more protective against cold than any hat 
which leaves the ears exposed. _ The motor veil—a boon to many non- 
motorists—can easily be draped round the head in two or three folds 
and so be more protective than the lace mantilla, as suggested by your 
correspondent ‘‘ Sexagenarian.” The toque is not so safe. It may be 
unobjectionable, and it may be so trimmed as to come under the head 
of what ‘‘ Sexagenarian” aptly calls ‘‘amazing millinery,” and, besides 
that, makes a scarecrow of an old woman who abjures false hair. 

The most amusing argument against the mantilla is that it would be 
a cause of vanity and coquetry. Has ‘‘ Another Woman” never seen 
vanity and coquetry under a matinée hat ? 

The latter has now ceased to be the height of the fashion, but as long 
as places of worship are used for the display of the mode of the moment 
by women to whom modesty and charity are mere names, so long will 
there be a needless cause of anxiety and worry to the patient priest, and ~ 
of distraction and irritation to the congregation. Towers are among 
the types of the present ‘‘ amazing millinery,” for instance. Would it 
not be possible for Zhe Tad/et to obtain a plebiscite on this subject ? 

For the deaf, who cannot hear the server’s bell, the blocking of the 
altar is a special trial. 

Yours faithfully, 
Vox. 





THE LEAKAGE AND THE REMEDY. ~ 


\ S1r,—I quite agree with your correspondent, Mr, Thompson, ok? ; 
Manchester, in your issue of the 24th of last month, when he says that ~ 


the true remedy against leakage is to get hold of children before they — 
leave school. Although my experience of Manchester is small, I was 
under the impression that even in that extremely well managed diocese 
there was such a thing as Catechism for the school children in church © 
on Sunday afternoons. If that is not Sunday school I should very 
much like to know whatis. Ido not know whether Mr. Thompson 
has ever tried to keep a lot of boys together not on Sundays only, but 
also on weekdays, but if he imagines he can keep them together 
merely by Sunday school, then I fear he will find himself grievously — 
mistaken : ‘ 

I have tried for some years past to run what the S.V.P. | 
“Patronage Work” for boys and young men, and after years of ieee 
in the wilderness I find that the Boys’ Brigade movement is the only one 
which, while distinctly Catholic, has the effect of attracting the boy, — 
keeping him to his religion and helping him in life. I hold the view 
that if we want to stem the immense leakage which undoubtedly exists, 
we must train up our lads not only as good Catholics and good citizens, 
but also by getting them wherever possible skilled employment, and 
lifting them out of the unskilled labour class into which they will — 
inevitably sink unless we give them a helping hand. 

It is from the unskilled labourer that Rationalism and Socialism 
draw their principal adherents, and if we can guard our lads from this, 
we are going a long way on the road to forma prosperous and united: 
Catholic artisan class. : Oe 

Mr. Thompson makes an inaccurate statement when he writes that 
the Brigade only touches the fringe of this question. The Brigade- 
takes the boy a year before he leaves school and keeps an eye on him 
until he is, say, 19 or 20, drafting him, then, into one of our numerous. 
Guilds or Sodalities. es 

Of course, it is common knowledge that one of the difficulties the 
Brigade has to contend with is in some places a lack of active sympathy 
on the part of the clergy, but the largest part of the work can be done: 
by a few zealous laymen who are to be found in every parish. 

Sunday schools are no doubt excellent in their way, but Sunday 
schools, even in Manchester, will never be of the slightest use unless 
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connected with a Boys’ Brigade or with one of their excellent S.V.P. 
Guilds, which are very nearly the same thing. 
I will not follow Mr. Thompson in his remarks about the Catechism, 
which is quite a different matter. 
f Yours, &c., 
; FRANCIS J. HEMELRYK, 
87, Goldburst-terrace, Hampstead, N. W., January 2. 


—— 
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S1r,—In your issue of December 24, a correspondent replied to my 
letter, in which I brought forward the work of the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade. 

He confirmed my assertion that the leakage amongst our boys after 
they have left school is very great, but he suggests that the Boys’ 
Brigade only touches the fringe of it. Now it is just because at present 

. itis only the fringe that is being affected by the Boys’ Brigade move- 
ment that I addressed my letter to Zhe Zad/et, hoping thereby to 
interest a greater number of workers, so that the leakage may be 
speedily reduced to a minimum. 

As a matter of fact, the Catholic Boys’ Brigade musters nearly 
15,000 boys throughout the length and breadth of the country, so that 

if it is admitted that even this great number forms but a fraction 
of those who require looking after, it emphasises the need for vigorous 
and immediate action. 
. Your correspondent suggests that the only effective remedy is to 
_ attach the children to the Sunday school before they leave the day 
_ school. Where this is possible, doubtless it is an excellent thing to 
do; but it is facts, not theories, that we have to deal with, and facts 
clearly show that our attempts to maintain Sunday) school classes 
amongst those who have left day school are by no means successful, 
otherwise we should not have the ominous figures as to leakage staring 
us in the face. 

That method bas been tried throughout a long period, and bas not 
succeeded—Jargely, no doubt, owing to the fact that the children as 
soon as they leave school like to persuade themselves that they are 
_ “grown-ups,” and altogether superior to attending a Sunday school. 
The Catholic Boys’ Brigade has been on trial for 12 years, and in 
spite of many difficulties it has succeeded, and is continually succeeding 
ore and more, as its considerable membership to-day clearly proves. 
If the various obstacles in the way of Catholic Sunday schools can be 
overcome, and such schools can be made the feeders of the Boys’ 
Brigade and of the Church itself, well and good. The Catholic Boys’ 
_ Brigade will be the last organisation in the world to oppose such excel- 
lent work, but I agree with your correspondent that the difficulties in 
the way of such Sunday schools are very great, and I submit that they 
_ are considerably greater than those which attend the running of the 
Boys’ Brigade. 

' Your correspondent suggests that in some districts the clergy are 
openly hostile to the Sunday school system, and this is doubtless on the 
ground that the children are supposed to get religious instruction in the 
day schools. Whether this contention is justifiable or not, the fact 
remains that up to the age of 14 they do come under Catholic influence 
_ in the day school, but after that period all Church influence is with- 
_ drawn, and consequently the urgency of some such influence as the 
_ Catholic Boys’ Brigade is all the more essential. 

I fear that there is still a feeling of hostility towards the Brigade in 
__ the minds of some on the grounds that, in spite of what I said to the 
contrary in my last letter, it engenders a spirit of mililarism and jingoism 
in the lads. , 

___ I think, therefore, that the best way to combat this is to mention that 
_ the Holy Father gives his blessing to all who help in this work. 

_ His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster has times out of number 
praised the Brigade, and expressed his wish to see a company established 
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Eleanor M. Boyd. A Land Venture. 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.I. A Study of Democracy. 


London: SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd., 5, New-street-square, 
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THE CONTENTS, 


Disraeli. By Canon William Barry. 

An Estimate of Elgar. By Cecil Barber. 

The Decay of Fixed Ideals. By Meyrick Booth. 
Christopher Columbus. By Father Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
The Economics of “Cheap.” By Hilaire Belloc. 

The Portuguese Revolution. By Francis McCullagh. 


University Teaching for the Chinese. By the Rev. Lord 
William Gascoigne-Cecil. 
Poetry. I. The House of Sorrows. 
Thompson. 
II. The Kingdom of the Blind. By Mrs, 
Bellamy Storer. 


Queen Elizabeth and the Foreign Ambassadors, 


Some Malayan Superstitions. By Sir Hugh Clifford, 
K.C.M.G. 


Romance. By F. Y. Eccles. 


The Den:ocracy and the Political Crisis. 
Ward. 


Some Recent Books. 
BURNS & OATES, 


JANUARY, 10911, 


By Francis 


By Wilfrid 


28, Orchard-street, W. 








Oh, the Bitter Cold of Pickering! 


You who have comfortable warm houses to 
live in can have no idea what it is to sleep 
in a corner of a new unfinished church night 
after night—to have no home, no accommo- 
dation of any kind, often hardly enough 
food, no one to prepare it, no one to do a: 
thing for one—and all the time the over- 
burdening anxiety caused by the fact that 
4300 is wanted for work done, and there is 
only 415 in the bank. 


If friends are cut off now the work must 
stop, and that would be heartbreaking after 
all the efforts that have been made to carry 
it through to a finish and so secure the five- 
roomed dwelling and social Hall. 


A great work is being done in. Pickering 
The faith is being firmly planted in this 
Northern Town, and many converts are 
joining the fold. 


But the Church, Hall and Presbytery are 
necessities if the work is not to prove fruit- 
less after all, by harvest lost 


So bestir yourselves, I beseech you, 


As you value the faith show your appre- 
ciation of it by helping these efforts to extend 
it to our separated brethren. . 


The matter is urgent—the builder requires 
his money, and every week the priest is 
exposed tothe rigours of the Yorkshire 
winter — he who has most of his life 
wintered abroad on account of his delicate 
health. Every week of exposure means not 
only suffering which you have no experience 
of, but also a very definite shortening of his 
life and therefore of his ability to labour .for 
souls. 


So pray send something, and that speedily. 











































GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED: 


Small sums, chiefly for Masses which have 
been arranged for, £2 19s. 








Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP of MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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in every parish, and many of the Bishops of this country are supporting 
the movement energetically. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
criticism on the part of Catholics is surely ill placed. 

What is wanted is not criticism of the work of others, but a generous 
spirit of zeal and self-sacrifice which will bring a greater number of 
young men into the ranks of officers of the Brigade, and thus enable us 
to extend the work, and so cope with the pressing need which is so 

i lored. 
Pent Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD COOPER. 


43, Great Russell-street, W.C. 


i 


A SAD CASE, 


31R,-——Will you kindly grant me a little space in order that I may 
wppeal to Praieendetn for Reip on behalf of a widow and her daughter 
who have fallen into circumstances of great distress ? 

The Baroness de Roussado is the widow of my late colleague, the 
Consul-General for Portugal in this city, who was a member of the 
nobility of his country, occupying a high and respected position. After 
his decease, it was found that his widow and daughter were left unpro- 
wided for, and, instead of suitable means, they found a great 
accumulation of debts that would have to be grappled with, They are 
living in very straitened circumstances, and are working heroically 
to pay off these debts, to which end they have parted with their 
jewellery, their favourite books, and many of their cherished possessions, 
‘and now they find the utmost difficulty in securing means to obtain a 
bare livelibood. 

The Baroness is French by birth, in every respect femme du monde, 
She speaks, of course, admirable French, excellent English, and also 
Spanish, and understands Portuguese. She is willing to accept any 
situation suited to her capacities, either as lady companion, or 
chaperon or house-keeper to a widower with young or grown-up 
daughters, &c. Her daughter is about 25 years of age, graceful and 
accomplished, artistic by nature, and fond of sculpture, in which art she 
could give lessons. She only speaks English, but understands French 
perfectly. She is anxious to secure a position as companion to a 
young, or elderly lady, in order that her mother may be spared some 
‘of the expense and of the heavy weight of responsibility that oppresses 


er. 

Under the old 7égime she might have received help from the country 
her husband served during a period of 58 years, of which 27 was in 
this city, but the new Republic has declined to do anything. 

It is really a most distressing case. I feel sure that many of your 
seaders wiil, at this time, be seeking out ways in which they may help 
those who are passing through adversity, and that, it I draw attention 
to the matter, an opening will be offered to these two ladies, who will 
willingly give their best services in return for the help that may be 
extended to them. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
P. E. J. HeMELRYK, J-P., Consul for Japan. 

The Priory, Gateacre, Liverpool, January 2. 


P.S.—lI shall be glad to receive all communications and give fuller 
particulars. 





DOMINICAN APPOINTMENTS. 


Father Placid Conway has been chosen Prior of St. Sebastian, 
Pendleton, in place of Father Wilfrid Lescher, retired on 
account of ill-health. 

Father Stephen Fitzgerald is the new Prior of St. Dominic’s, 

‘‘Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Father Alphonsus Hymers replaces Father Fitzgerald at 
Byker-on-Tyne. : 

Father Lewis Thomson is appointed to the charge of the 
mission and Convent at Stroud. 

Father Raphael Moss goes to Woodchester. 

Father Dominic Hugo replaces Father Conway at Leicester. 


Leicester, in the place of Father Anselm Everest, who has gone 
to Grenada in the British West Indies to join the Dominican 
Missions of the English Province. 








Because Mgr. Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, has reorganised 
the administrative of his diocesan seminary to meet the needs of the 


day, a stupid cry has been raised in certain quarters that he has. 


formed a disguised association cultuelle. 
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ET CATERA. 


The Times and other papers, in their journalistic leave- 
taking of the Old Year, recount the more notable 
deaths which have marked its course. Our own Dead of 
tg1o include a Judge of eminence, Sir Joseph Walton; 
while Sir William Butler mingled a literary with a military 
renown. Other writers—such as Father Lambert of New 
York, Mrs, W, A. Burke, and Mr. Wilfrid Wilberforce—are 
recalled ; as also Mr. Herbert Railton and Mr. Joseph 
Swynnerton among artists and sculptors; Dr. Tozer and 
Mrs. Francillon among musicians; Mr. Bowring, C.S.L., 
among veterans of the Indian Civil Service; Mr. Scott- 


Coward among servants of the Education Department ; Sir 


Charles Euan-Smith and Mr. William J. Kenny among 
servants of the Foreign Office. Captain Belfield and Brigade- 
Surgeon Odevaine were both Crimean veterans; and the 
deceased soldiers and sailors of the year include also 
Major-General Victor Law, Lieutenant Percy Fendall, 
D.S.O., Commander Laprimaudaye, and Inspector-General 
Richard Coppinger. 
Canadian Commissioner in Paris, the Hon. E. O'Sullivan, 
Minister of Lands in New South Wales, Judge Quinlan 


of Victoria, and Mr. Justice Mifsud of Malta, represent. 


Colonial public men. Home Politics are represented by 
several Irish former members of Parliament, including the 
often-imprisoned Mr, Timothy Harrington and James 
O’Connor. 
Sir John Lawson, also belong to the list which includes, 
besides, Lady Gwendeline Petre, the Hon. Lady Fitzgerald, 
and Lady Heathcote. 


No item in the long casualty list of Aviation has been 
more deplored than that recording the loss of the daring 
young airman, Mr. Cecil Grace. Another untimely death 


in 1910 was that of Mr. Osmund Weld. The name of Sir 

Clifton Robinson, “the Tramway King,” stands, on the — 
‘other hand, for fulfilled activities, unique in their kind. 
Other remembered names are those of Mr. Raoul Beding- 


feld, Mr. William Warcop Consett, Mr. Bernard J. Young, 
Captain Heaven, Mr. John Delacour, Mr. William E. 
Leadbitter, Mr. T. T. Lindrea, Mr. Bellingham Brady, 
and Mr. William J. Molloy. 


The Hon. Hector Fabre, C.M.G.,. 


Sir Henry Burke, Sir Henry Tichborne, and © 


Among Churchmen, Bishop Cahill, of Portsmouth, is — 


departed ; and so is a ruler of the Irish See of Kilmore, — 


together with the sometime rulers of two other Irish Sees— 


Y 


Galway and Meath. Moreover, the hierarchy overseas has — | 


had its conspicuous gaps—in Gibraltar, Mauritius, Auckland 
| in New Zealand, Antigonish in Nova Scotia, and Mangalore 


Wn Gotier Ciiccehan ie aieerconpilidted io) (ESHA TORK n India. Fort Augustus and the Cistercians of Mount St. 


Bernard !have lost Abbots, and another name on the 
casualty list is that of Abbot O’Neill, O.S.B. Many regrets 
also attend the disappearance from the secular clergy list 
of such familar names as those of Mer. Corbishley 
(President of Ushaw), Canon Scannell, Canon David 
O’Brien, Mgr. Marsden, Canon Duckett, Mgr. English, 
Father Frederick Rymer (last left of the pre-Hierarchy 
London Distict clergy), Mgr. Beesley, and Father Austin 
The English Jesuit Province lost Father William 
Humphrey, Father Charles Coupe, and Father Egger ; 
while the Irish Province lost Father Conmee, its Provincial. 


* * 
* 


To last month’s death roll must be added the name of 
Mrs. Matthew Liddell, a lady well-known by her charities 
in the North of England. The daughter of Major 
Adamson, she became, thirty-five years ago, the wife of 
Mr. Matthew Liddell, of Stillington Hall, Yorkshire, and 
Benwell Hall, Northumberland, a colliery owner, and a 
Director of the Cowpen and Mickley Coal Companies. 
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From Dunsandle, Co. Galway, comes news of the death 
of Mr. William Daly, of that place and of Thomastown 
Castle, Co. Tipperary—one of two brothers (the other 
being Captain Denis St. George Daly, late 18th Hussars) 
who succeeded jointly to the estates of the second Lord 
Dunsandle—large portions of which were, however, sold to 
the tenants a few years ago. Mr. Daly married, in 1893, 
Julia, daughter of the late Sir Thomas Burke, of Marble 
Hill; he leaves three sons and a daughter; and he was a 


Deputy-Lieutenant for County Galway, and its High Sheriff 


in 1901, 


_ With King George’s first New Year’s Honour List we 
have three new Knights among his Catholic subjects. 
Dublin claims two: Sir Joseph Michael Redmond, M.D., 
who has been President of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Ireland and closely connected with hospital work; 
and Sir John Patrick Lynch, a solicitor who has been 
President of the Incorporated Law Society of Ireland, and 
is a Magistrate for County Dublin. The third is Sir Alfred 
Lucie-Smith, Chief Justice of Trinidad, an old Rugby 
School-boy, and a Convert to the Church. Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, who won his present seat in the House of 
Assembly of the Union of South Africa against the Premier 


_ of the new Dominion, and who was one of the Transvaal 


delegates to the South African National Convention, now 
becomes a K.C.M.G. A Companionship of the same Order 
goes to Mr. Philip Somers Cocks, our Consul at Lisbon. 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, a past Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjaub and a Member of the Council of India, from 
Knight Commander of the Star of India, now becomes 
Knight Grand Cross of the same Order. 


‘The German Emperor: has a courage towards Rome and 


_ the Roman Pontiff which should give other Protestant 
Sovereigns heart of grace. Even the Protestant Kings cf 
Sweden and Norway are able to offer a customary courtesy 
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‘ 


to the Pope. New Year’s Day is traditionally the date for 
good wishes at the Vatican ; the carriages of Cardinals, and 
of Ambassadors when Ambassadors exist, cross the Tiber 


__ hour by hour to present good wishes, and the telegraph-boy 


goes too, busily. This year the official list of well-wishing 
monarchs contains the names of the Emperor of Austria, 
the German Emperor, the King of Saxony, the King of 
Spain, the King of the Belgians, the ex-King of Portugal 
(called in this list the King), the Regent of Bavaria, the 


_ two Northern sovereigns already named, and the Sultan. 


ie 
‘ 


The King of England shares his absence from the roll 


_ with the far-Oriental monarchs, with all the Presidents of 
Republics, and with certain Knights of Eastern Europe. | 


That may seem to some a not sufficiently august or 
noble company for their own Sovereign to be found in. 


As already mentioned in this column, the new Archbishop 
of the new See of Simla—-Mgr. Kenealy—has been known at 
Pantasaph, at Crawley, and in other houses of the Capuchin 
Order as the Father Anselm of many years past and of 


- many affections that will not pass, And yet those years would 


not besomanyif Father Anselm had not, while still very young, 
became eminent in learning, and especially in philosophy, 
for which he had a love worthy of the Middle Ages. He 
finds himself an Archbishop at forty-six. So deep a student 
proved to be also so strangely able an organiser and com- 
mander that he was charged some years ago with the chief 
direction of the affairs of the Capuchin Fathers in England. 
And now the government of his archdiocese in “the Hills ” 
will separate him still further from his most beloved science ; 
but the Church in our Indian Empire will certainly profit 
by the administrative side of his genius. 
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FATAL HIRE AT ST. MARY’S AND ST. BRIDE’S HOME. 
A. children’s ,Party at St. Mary’s and St, Bride’s Home, near 

Dorking, established eight years ago by the Hon. Mrs, Gibson for 

orphan girls, was marred by a distressing accident on Monday, 

causing the death tbrough burns of one girl and terrible injuries to 
two others, As the girls were being prepared for the performance of 

a little play entitled ** The Nativity,” a loose veil worn by a girl called 

Prey caught fire from a naked light. Frantic efforts were made 
y the Hon, Mrs. Gibson, the matron, and others, to extinguish 

the burning material, but during the excitement the flames reached 

two other girls, sisters named O’Byrne, Their light attire blazed 
furiously and not until all three girls had been shockingly injured were 
the flames subdued. Mrs. Gibson and others, in their efforts to save 
the children, were badly burned about the hands and arms, Dr, 

Ward Clark, who was hastily summoned, did everything possible to 

relieve the sufferings of the little ones, but one of them, Una Marie 

O’Byrne, aged nine, died from her iojuries on Tuesday morning. Her 

sister, aged eleven, lies in a serious condition. 44 


ER A Hes ea penser SLI SAR i tea tian Ue: OSs aU 
Beek BARGAINS.—Harmsworth’s History of the World 


8 vols., 30s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas and Gazeteer 63s., for 358.3; Lewi 
ns ‘ ‘ ai $s 
an Monk, illus., 3 vols., 78. 6d.; Jane Austen’s "owls Yoraokes 2T5., 
oats Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 15s.; Giovanni Costa, His Life, Work 
oa imes, 21s., for 6s.; Fox Davies’ Heraldic Badges, 5s., for 2s. Lyttleton’s 
: on Poets of Faith, Doubt and Paganism, 9s., for 4s.; Harmsworth’s Self 
: areas 8 vols. gos. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Vernom 
oe tudies 18th {Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s, ; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 
Ms o she for 6s.; Farmer and Henley’s Dictionary of Slang and. Colloquial 
rk ish, 7s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., great bargain, 6s. 6a Collections of 
aluable Books, purchased or exchanged for others. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK- 
SHOP, 14 & 16, JOHN BRIGHT-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


“ British Medical Journal” 
feb, 19th, r9r0. 

66 
Plasmon Cocoa 
which yields a beverage 
of much greater 
nutritive value 
than ordinary cocoa 
was found to contain 
phosphorus equiv- 
alent to 2.32 per cent.” 


Sold everywhere in tins at 9d., 1/4, and 2/6, 
PLASMON is used by the Royal Family. 


CANDLEMAS, 1911. 
Altar Wax Candles, 
Approved and Sanctioned by Hierarchy and Clergy. 
75 % at 22s. per dozen lb. or 1/10 per Ib. 


65 yA at 20s. ,, ” » 9 1/8 999 
9°, 
25 ue at 12s. 4, ” > 39 1/- ey) 


Carriage prepaid to Customers’ Railway Station on orders of 
24ib. or more. 


P. O'CONNOR, Limited, 
25, D’Olier-street, Dublin, 
(Established 1844,) 





DECREE ON FIRST COMMUNION. 


Publications by F. M. pe Zutuera, S.J. 


SS SE TUE SBE 8 8 SR SS SS SE ES 
1. “Child Prepared for First Communion” 
according to the Decree. For 
Parents and Instructors. 
Wasbbourne and Co. Price 1d. Nearly Ready. 
2. ‘Jesus, the Bread of Children.” 
Book for Children. 
type. Illustrations. 
Burns and Oates. Price 6d. Zo appear Feb. 2. 
3. “ Early First Communion.” 
Full Commentary on the 
‘Quam Singulari.” 
Washbourne and Co, Price Is., paper. Zo appear March 1. 


Large | 











1842-1911. 


Upwards of 69 years public service. 
Bright, Happy Homes are assured when our Coals are used. 
Silkstones, Derbys, Bright House, Hard Kitchen, 


27s. 25s. 24s. 23s. 
Best Nuts, Best Cobbles, Range Nuts, Range 
Cobbles, 
23s, Gd. 23s. 21s. 20s, 6d. 


Anthracite Nuts for Stoves, 39s. 
, "g= B ter, W. 
Ww. CLARKE & SON, Ba ees tard eines Cross, W.C. 
Phones 565, Paddington, 628 and 2718 North. 


Net cash prices. 
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NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—(Continued from page 35.} 









COCKERELL’S COALS. 


({£°: J. COCKERELL and Os Tower House, Trinity: 
square, F.C, 
COAL MERCHANTS to His late Majesty the KING. 





house Coal iiiiic. as csanveleeen 26s. 6d. | Hard Steam ........ 25s. 

NOTTINGHAM. ae Coal. ........0066 28s, Bright Cobbles .. is ae 
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Browne, of St. Joseph’s, Derby, which occurs on January 21. It is 
thought that many will be glad to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of showing their appreciation of his work, practically all his years asa 
priest having been spent in the county and town of Derby. 

For three years Canon Browne was attached to the Cathedral at 
Nottingham, during 18 months of which he served St. Joseph’s School 
Chapel in Kent-street, and was removed thence to Hassop where he 
remained for 7 years, and built a church at Bakewell. In 1896 he 
was transferred to St. Joseph’s, Derby; and has since built a new 
church and commodious schools for the parish. He also provided for 
upwards of five years the little flock at Belper with the consolations of 
religion. In. addition to the spiritual duties devolving upon him asa 
priest, Canon Browne has taken a keen and practical interest in the 
public life of the people in whose midst he has lived. 

At Bakewell he was a member of the Rural District Council and 
Board of Guardians for a period of 4 years. During the whole of bis 
time in Derby, the Canon has been actively engaged in the work of 
either the Board of Guardians of which he has been a member for 
mine years, the Liversage Charity with which he has been associated as 
‘Trustez for 14 years, or the various duties on the Distress Committees 
and in connexion with the Guild of Help. 

Contributions may be sent to the Rev. L. du Boulaye, St. Joseph’s, 
Derby, Elon. Secretary and Treasurer. 


SALFORD. 


CATHOLIC. STATISTiCS.—The official statistics of the diocese of 
Salford, just published, show that there are now 197 churches and 
chapels in which Mass is said, an increase of one for the year. The 
secular clergy number 235, as compared wiih 232 in 1909 ; thougha 
ecrease of six in the regular clergy brings the total number of clergy 
in the diocese down to 321, a net decrease of three. This is partly due 
to the number of deaths among the clergy, numbering 12 in all, 
though against this there were 13 ordinations. During the year a new 
church was opened at Littleborough, and other churches are in prepara- 
tion at Blackburn and Middleton. In the matter of education the 
Salford Catholics are making great efforts to meet the requirements of 
education authorities, and a long list is given of contemplated altera- 
tions and rebuilding. Eigot schools were either opened this year or 
‘are in the course cf erection. The religious orders are endeavouring 
to keep abreast of the growing requirements of the diocese, and a new 
‘convent kas been opened at Blackley Park for the Daughters of the 
Cross, a new House of Retreat at Alexandra Park, and a new convent, 
home, and orphanage at Nelson. 


SALFORD: THE MANTILLA IN CHURCH.—The interest aroused 
‘by the correspondence in these columns ‘‘Why not the Mantilla in 
Church?” and by the Bishop of Salford’s ‘* message” to the same 
effect in The Federationist, will, perhaps, render acceptable some 
account of the practical effect of the appeal on Christmas night, At 
the parochial tea-party held in the Salford Cathedral schools on the 
evening of December 26, the Bishop referred at some length to the 
subject. He expressed his gratification at the number of women of 
all ages who appeared at Midnight Mass in the Cathedral wearing 
the black mantilla. Ile thought there would be 50 or 60 of them, and 
he complimented them on their appearance in the body of the church 
and at the communion rails. fle hoped that the custom once introduced 
would gradually grow and become general. Lie understood that in 
the other churches of the town a certain number, varying from three or 
four toa dozen, had likewise worn the mantilla, He quoted a letter 
from a lady in one parish who had followed the bishop’s advice, tut 
was rather embarrassed to find herself the only person in the church in 
this headgear. She expressed her warm appreciation of the custum, but 
suggested to the Bishop that he should ask the clergy to recommend it 
from the pulpit. His lordship then referred to the satisfactory 
experiences of ladies who wore the mantilla at Westminster and at 
Leeds during the Congress, even in the streets and in the daytime, and 
said he trusted that eventually women would come to'use the mantilla 
asa regular thing when going to Holy Communion. He would far 
rather see the women in church wearing a shawl over the head, as the 
Lancashire operatives usually do, than wearing large hais and smart 
bonnets. 


WESTHOUGHTON : PRAYERS FOR COLLIERY VICTIMS.—At the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Westhoughton, on Sunday evening a 
‘special service of prayer was held for the repose of the souls of the 
men who lost their lives in the recent colliery disaster in the neighbour- 
hood, There was a large attendance. The clergy present were the 
Rev. A. L. Coelenbier (priest-in-charge of the mission), the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Provost L. G. Boulaye, the Rev. Father Averdonk (St. 
Edmund’s, Bolton), the Rey. D. Burke (St..Mary’s, Bolton), and the 
Rev. John Burke (St. Patrick’s, Bolton). As the clergy and members 
of the Guild of the Sacred fleart entered *the church the hymn 
“*Q Turn to Jesus, Mother! Turn,” was sung. Then followed the 
recital of the Rosary by the clergy and the faithful. Solemn Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament was given by the Rev. A. L, Coelenbier, 
the Rev. D. Burke officiating as deacon, and the Rev. J. Burke as 
«master of ceremonies. The Bishop: of Salford wasto have preached, 
but he was prevented by a severe cold from attending, and his place 
was taken by Father ‘Averdonk, of Bolton. His lordship sent the 
following message, which Father Averdonk read to the crowded 
congregation: ‘‘ Though prevented from assisting in bodily presence 
at the service for the repose of the souls of our brethren, the victims 
of the great colliery disaster, yet I shall be with you most fully in 
spirit and in union of prayer for the souls of those so suddenly 
called to their last account. We can only adore in silence and 
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ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 


Telegrams 
“* Wallsend.” London. 


Tel. No. 
. 1027 Avenue (5 line » 





PRIEST'S COLLARS, ® cys srectat | 


MANUFACTURES. CLOTH-FACED PAPER OR 
SPECIAL WATERPROOF. No Laundry Troubles. 
ALWAYS A NEW COLLAR. Cheaper than washing. 


MEY’S, 9, NEWGATE-STRET, LONDON, E.C. (opposite G, P.O). 





THE TOWN FROCK SUIT. 





You will be delighted 


with the Cut and Fit of our Garments 
at most economical prices compatible 
with best work. 


Warm  Overcoats from 3 
Gns. Serge or Tweed Suits 
from 3 Gns. Frock Coat (Silk 
Facings) from £2 15s. 

IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO VISIT 
our ESTABLISHMENT write fur our 
FASHION BOOKLET and patterns, and 
easy self-measurement instructions. 


A Goop FiT GUARANTEED. 


Truth writes: ‘‘I have been to 
Evans and Co, the tailors of 287, 
Regent-street, W., for my Dress Suit, 
recommended to me by Sir - 
I am pleased with the cut and fit.” 


W. EVANS & CO. 
” (Established 1886), 
287, Regent-street, London, W. 
(A few doors from Oxford Circus). 











HORLICK'S MALTED MILK} 


(In Powder Form). 


No “ooking. Preparei instantly by stirring | 





vigorously in water, hot or cold. 








| THe FOOD THAT BRINGS RESULT 





The first thought of experienced dietitians when selecting a 
palatable, nourishing. easily assimilated food. 

‘| The wholesome, invigorating food principles of pure milk ant 
choice malted grain, so prepared as to be properly assimilated i1 


the feeblest conditions, 


§] Used more extensively every year in the feeding of infants and 


as a supplementary nutrient for growing children. 


Also with 


increasing confidence by adults as a table beverage in the home — 
superior to tea or coffee at meals—and an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. 


g + 
In Glass Bottles 1/6, 2/6, 11/- at all Chemists and Sto-ex 





Samples free cn request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, | 


BUCKS. } 
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The BEST REMEDY ENOWWN for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


’ Effectually cuts short all attacks of 
SPAS“IS, HYSTERIA, and 


PALPITATION. 


The only Palliative in 
NEUR4LGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations, and insist on haviog Dr. J. Collis Browne's, 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/114, 2/9, 4/6 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
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would not otherwise have had an opportunity of getting a fair start 
Wis 9s 2 4 * 
in life, and the Home bad been the means of making them industrious 
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__ Ralph Kerr, the president, was not able to be present, but they were 


_ home of good works, Lady Anne Kerr. 


Stuart, who followed, said the people of Edinburgh owed an immense 
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in humble submission the inscrutable decrees of Divine Providence, 
who has been pleased, for His own wise ends, to permit a 
catastrophe of so appalling a nature as to be almost comparable to 
the terrible earthquakes which from time to time visit other climes 
than curs, How dreadful it is to be thus hurled with little or no 
warning into eternity! Flow immeasurable the grief and the distress 
of the bereaved widows and orphans! And yet there are not 
wanting elements of consolation amidst the general sorrow. We may 
reverently hope that many of those who have perished may, in God’s 
great mercy, have had at least a brief time before death actually over- 
took them to make a good and earnest act of contrition, and so have 
passed not altogether unprepared before the judgment seat. And, again, 
God, who knows how to draw good out of evil, light out of dark- 
ness, seems tohave made use of this awful visitation to call forth from the 
hearts of millions of our fellow men an almost unprecedented outburst 
of true brotherly love and charity which has sanctified the joys of the 
Christmas season by stimulating unbounded sympathy and practical 
generosity in the relief of the sorrowing widows and orphans. And 
now He draws us together around His altar to unite in performing a 
still greater work of mercy because a spiritual one—that of suffrage 
and prayer for the repose of the souls of our departed brethren. 
Not only at to-morrow’sservice but for many a long day to come let 
us be constant in offering up the Holy Sacrifice, the Holy Communion 
and frequent private prayers for the same object.” 





SCOTLAND. 
“ ee 
ST. ANDREWS AND EDINEURCH. 


EDINBURGH : THE WoRKING Boys’ Ilomz.—The Working Boys’ 
Home in Lauriston-place, Edinburgh, came of age on Thursday in last 
week and celebrated the event with a reception. For twenty-one years 
the institution has done good work in providing a home and the 
necessaries of life for homeless Catholic working boys. The Lady 

Anne Kerr, who was accompanied by Miss Kerr (reports Zhe 
Scotsman), received the company. Parish Councillor John Adair 
_ presided. Mr. Fred T. Smith, hon. secretary of the Home, gave a 
résumé of the work which had been done during the past twenty- 
one years. He said that the buildings were purchased, altered, and 
extended some years ago, at a cost in all of £3,770. £2,520 of 
‘this had been paid, leaving a debt of £1,400 on the property. 
During the period of twenty-one years up to July last, the cost of 
carrying on the institution has amounted, roughly, to £16,700. Of 
this sum, the boys by their earnings had contributed about £11,140. 
During the same period the subscriptions had amounted to about 
44,100, so the boys had contributed about 2s. 6d. to every Is. given 
_ by the charitable public. Very few institutions had a record such as 
this, and these figures proved that the Home was helping those who 
__were trying to heip themselves. From the opening of the Home 
until July last 821 boys had been admitted. Most of these boys 


_ and wortby citizens. 
__» The Archbishop of Edinburgh said that from reasons of health Lord 


favoured by the presence of a representative from Woodburn, that 
There was not, he thought, 
a single charitable or religious work in the diocese with which that 
_ family was not associated, and, speaking about the Boys’ Home in 
_ particular, he would thank them, in his own name and in the name of 
the Committee, for what they had done for that institution. Canon 


_ debt of gratitude to that Home and:to the Protestant Boys’ Home in 

_ Ponton-street. Both were carrying on the same kind of work. 
_ It may be added that the year 1910 opened with a debit balance 
of £170 whilst exceptional expenditure during the year amounted to 
440. Towards the reduction of this debt of £210 special donations 
amounting to £146 have been received. An adverse balance of £64 
thus remains to be wiped off and subscriptions for that purpose are 
earnesily requested. Donations may be sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. F. J. Smitb, 8, Chalmers-street, Edinburgh. 
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Will you begin the New Year by IIELPING CHILDREN 
WiHiO SUFFER? The NaTIonaL’ Society for the PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN helped 154,061 chil- 
Gren last year. A Gift of £10 constitutes Life Membership. 
FUNDS GREATLY NEEDED. 
Robert J. Parr, Director, 
40, Letcester-square, W.C, 





ES SEE ESTEE BSE TVS EELS LTTE RSE HET AE TPE PE EP TES SS 


N L to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, a the large 
ebJeh.p twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORD, DEUTSCHER 
LLOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. 

Destination. 


Twin-Screw. Tons.|Next Departures. 








Prinzess Alice 0,9tr aes 17 \Straits, China, Japan.* 
+Grosser Kurfirst 3, 102 anuary 23 \Australia, 
Litzow 78,818 Janvary 31 \Straits, China, Japan.” 
Kleist 8,950 February 14 Straits, China, Japan,* 
Seydiitz 8,000 |! February 19 t austen, 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 
tCalling at Port Sudan. 

Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 








A SELECT CONDUCTED PARTY 


will leave Lordcn on February 13, via 
Calais, Marseilles, and Alexandria to 
Cairo, The Pyramids, &c., Jaffa, Jeru- 
salem, Bethany, Jericho, the Dead Sea, , 
the Jordan, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Tiber- 
jas, Damascus, Baalbec, &c. 


CAMPING TOUR 

by easy stages frcm 
JERUSALEM to SEMAKH. 
Illustrated Booklet No. 6, post free. 


THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, 
LONDON, E.C. and Branches. 


“JUNORA ” 


The National Tonic Wine. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE DOCTORS. 


EGYPT 
AND 
THE 
HOLY 
LAND. 








A New Nerve Remedy.—‘ Junora "isa new 
tonic wine, which is at once a delightful deli- 
cious beverage, a powerful stimulant, a strong 
appetiser, and Jast but not least, an unparalleled 
restorative for the brain and nerves. 


To Cheer but not Inebriate.—When you 
drink ‘* Junora” it is enjoyable to let it peram- 
bulate round the tongue before swallowing. — 
It tickles the palate and leaves a fascinatin 
farewell flavour. : 


When it reaches the stomach it gives a sense of | 
comfort, but when it is absorbed by the blood 
vessels it goes straight.to the nerve cells and a 
tremendous re-awakening of New Nerve Life 
takes place. 


As “ Junora” becomes more widely known and 
more and more in daily use, so Nervous Debi- 
lity will decrease and the general health and 
strength of the people improve. 

This is not a mere statement, it is a scientific 
fact and you can prove it. Try a sample bottle 
free. 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 


Send your name and address to Rays, Hyde- 
street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. Mention 
Tue TABLET and enclose three penny stamps to 
pay cost of postage. By return you will receive 
a trial sample bottle and it'll do yor geod 


Vil Tonic Wine i 


MADE FROM OUICATE 
wATH HERBS AND FAUT 


“ Junora is sold at 2s. 11d. per bottle at most 
wine merchants, licensed grocers and licensed 
chemists, as well as at most of our leading 
hotels, 

If any difficulty is experienced kindly write to 
Rays, who will be glad to send youa card with 
the name of the nearest agent. 








7 
Proprietors :. Rays, HYDE-STREET, BLoomsbury, Lonpon, W.C. 
‘‘Junora” Works: OGLE-STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 
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PRINCE MAX’S ARTICLE. 
LETTER OF OUR MOST HOLY LORD 
PUA es sk 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE. POPE. 


To THE ARCHBISHOPS, DELEGATES APOSTOLIC OF ByzAN- 
TIUM IN GREECE, Ecypt, MESOPOTAMIA, PERSIA, 
SYRIA, AND EASTERN INDIA IN WHICH IS REJECTED 
A CERTAIN ARTICLE ON THE QUESTION OF RESTORING 


THE CHURCHES TO CaTHOLIC UNITY. 


PLUS, X POPE. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN, 
HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION. 


It would be hard to say how much has been done by 
holy men from the closing years of the ninth century, when. 
the nations of the East began to be snatched from the unity. 
of the Catholic Church, in order that Our separated brethren 
might be restored to her bosom. Beyond all others the 
Supreme Pontiffs, Our Predecessors, in fulfilment of their 
duty of protecting the faith and ecclesiastical unity, left 
nothing undone, by fatherly exhortations, public embassies, 
and solezan councils, to remove this most fatal dissidence 
which brought bitter grief to the West, but to the East 
The witnesses of this, to mention but 
Innocent IV., 


grave loss. 
a few among many, are Gregory 1X., 
Clement IV., Gregory X., Eugenius IV., Gregory XIII, 
and Benedict XIV. (1). 

But no one is unaware of the great zeal with 


which more recently Our Predecessor of happy memory, 


Leo XIII., invited the nations of the East to associate 
“As 


themselves again with the -Roman_ Church. 
for Ourselves,” he said, “to say the truth We must 
confess that the very remembrance of the ancient 
glory and incomparable merits of which the East can boast 
are to Us inexpressibly sweet. ‘There, in fact, were the 


cradle of human redemption and the first fruits , of 


Christianity. From thence, as streams of some royal river, 
were diffused over the West the riches, of the inestimable 
blessings derived to Us from the Gospel of Jesus Christ. . . . 
While We ponder on these things, Venerable Brethren, in 
‘Our mind, We desire and long for nothing so much as to 
effect the restoration to all the East of the virtue and 
grandeur of the past. And the more so because the signs 
which, in the development of human events, appear there 
from time to time give reason to hope that the Oricntals, 
moved by Divine grace, may return to reconciliation with 
the Church of Rome from whose bosom they have been for 
sO many years separated” (2). 

‘Nor, indeed, are We, as you are well aware, Venerable 
Brethren, less desirous that the day so ardently prayed for 
‘by so many holy men may quickly dawn, on which the wall 
which has so long divided two peoples may be destroyed to 
its foundations, and that these being enfolded in one 
embrace of faith and charity, the peace so long besought 
may at length flourish, and that there may be one fold and 
one shepherd (3). 

Whilst these were Our thoughts, there came to Usa 
cause for grief from a certain article published in the new 
Review Roma e 7 Oriente entitled “Thoughts on the ques- 
tion of the Union of the Churches.” For, indeed, this 
article is full of so many errors, not only theological but 
historical, thata greater collection could scarcely be pressed 
into so small a number of pages. 


THE ERRORS IN THE ARTICLE, 


And, certainly no less rashly than falsely, approach is 
made in the article to the position that the dogma of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son in no way flows 
from the words of the Gospel or is proved by the belief of 
the ancient Fathers. With equal imprudence doubt is 
expressed whether the sacred dogmas of Purgatory and 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

(1) Const. ‘‘ Nuper ad Nos,” March 16 
profession of faith for Orientals. 

(2) Allocution ‘Si fuit in re” of Decemb 3 i 
eee the Cardinals at the Vatican. ‘¢ Acta,” Vol TL aye 

Cardir can. - 179, cf. 
7 ee = Rata Gratulationis,” of June 20, 1894, ‘‘ Acta,” 


» 1743, prescribes a new 


(3) John x. 16, 


THE VABEET, 
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were held by the holy men of the first centuries. Again, 
when the article comes to deal with the Constitution of the 
Church, we have, first, a renewal of the error long ago 
condemned by Our Predecessor Innocent X. (4), by which 
St. Paul is regarded as altogether equal as a brother with 
St. Peter. Secondly, and no less erroneously, it is suggested 
that in the first centuries the Catholic Church was not 
ruled by a single head, that is a monarchy, and that the 
primacy of the Roman Church was supported by no valid 
arguments. Nor does the article leave untouched the 
Catholic doctrine of the Most Holy Eucharist ; for it is 
stoutly advanced that the view is admissible which holds 
among the Greeks that the words of consecration do not 
produce their effect unless the prayer called the “ Epiclesis” 
shall have first been offered, though it is known that the 
Church has no power at ail to touch the substance of the 
Sacraments. Equally inadmissible is the view that Con- 
firmation given by any priest may be regarded as valid (5). _ 

Even from this summary of the errors contained in this 
article, you will easily understand, Venerable Brethren, the 
very grave offence that has been done to all who read it, 
and how greatly We Ourselves have been astounded that 
Catholic teaching is so wantonly perverted by open words, 
and that many historical points on the causes of the 
Oriental Schism are all too rashly distorted from the 
truth. In the first place, it is falsely laid to the charge 
of the holy Popes Nicholas I. and Leo IX. that a 
great part of the responsibility for the trouble was due to 
the pride and ambition of the one, and to the harsh 
rebukes of the other; as if the apostolic energy of the 


former in the defence of most sacred rights can be attributed — 


to pride, or the persistency of the latter in coercing the 


wicked can be called cruelty. The principles of history also 
are trampled underfoot when those holy expeditions called. 
the Crusades are traduced as piratical enterprises, or, more’ 
seriously still, when the Roman Pontiffs are blamed as 
though the zeal with which they sought to call the Oriental 


nations to union with the Roman Church is to be attributed. f 


to a lust for power, and not to an apostolic solicitude for — 


the feeding of the flock of Christ. 


Great, too, was Our amazement at the assertion in the 


same article that the Greeks at Florence were forced by 
the Latins to subscribe to unity, and that the same people — 
were induced by false arguments to receive the dogma of 


the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as 
The article even goes so far as, in ~ 
defiance of the facts of history, to question whether the 


from the Father. 


General Councils which were held after the secession of ; 


‘the Greeks, from the eighth to that of the Vatican, are to 


be regarded as really cecumenical, whence a rule of a sort | 
of hybrid-unity is propounded’ that only that is henceforth 


to be acknowledged by either Church-as legitimate which 
was their common heritage before the disruption, complete 
silence being observed on all else as superfluous and 
spurious additions, - ; * y 


EXHORTATION TO EFFORTS FOR UNITY, 


We have thought that these things should be pointed out 
to you, Venerable Brethren, not only that you may know 
that the propositions and theories are rejected by Us as 
false, rash and foreign to Catholic faith, but also that, as far 
as may be in your power, you may endeavour to drive away 
so dire a pestilence from the people entrusted to your watchful 
care, by exhorting all to stand fast in the accepted teaching 
and never to listen to any other, even though an angel from 
heaven should preach it (6). At the same time, too, We 
earnestly pray you to impress upon them that We have no 
more ardent desire than that all men of good-will may 
unweariedly exert all their strength that the unity longed for 
may be more speedily obtained, so that those sheep whom 
division holds apart may be united in one profession of 
Catholic faith under one supreme pastor. And _ this 
will. more easily be brought about if fervent prayers 
are multiplied to the Holy Spirit the Paraclete, who is 
‘not the God of dissension but of peace” (7). Sa will it 
befall that the prayer of Christ which He offered with 
groans before undergoing the worst of torments shall be 
fulfilled, ‘‘that they all may be one as Thou, Father, in Me 
and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us” (8). 





(4) Decr. Congr. Gen. S. E. et U. Inquis. Jan. 24, 1647. 
(5) Cf. Benedict XIV., Constit. ‘* Etsi Pastoralis” for the Italox 
Greeks, May 26, 1742. 
(6) Galatians i. 8. (7) 1 Cor, xiv. 33. 
(8) John xvii, 21 
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WIMBLEDON COLLEGE. 





ARMY DEPARTMENT. 


Successes in 1910, 


WOOLWICH. 


June. . November. 


Mr, W. E. Euler, 3rd place (Highest 
marks in Science and German). No candidates presented. 


: » Mr. A. T. R.- Shaw, 29th place 
(Highest marks in French), 


| SANDHURST. 


| Mr. R.A. P.deStacpoole, 156th place. Mr. R. M. Stronge, 12th place. 
eT ‘Mr..C. H. Liddell, 163rd place. Mr. C. F. Maunsell, 23rd place. 


INDIAN POLICE... 
| Mr. F. A. McMahon, 7th place. 


2 ARMY QUALIFYINC CERTIFICATE. 
- March, September. 


‘Mr. H. Lane. Mr. H. V. Allpress (and Math. I). 


Mr. C. F. Maunsell. 
Mr. R. A. P.. de Stacpoole. 


Mr. C. H. Chichester-Constable. 

Mr. H. E. naan Westen (and Math, I). 
Mr. R. M. Stronge. 

Mr. C. J. Weld (and Math. 1). 

Mr. T. J. W. Weld. 





The Next Term commences January 10th. 
Apply to the Rector, Wimbledon College, Surrey. 
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_ Lastly, let all be sure that work with this object will be 
in vain unless first, and above all, they hold the true and 
whole Catholic faith as it has been handed down and con- 
secrated in Holy Scripture, the tradition of the Fathers, the 
consent of the Church, General Councils, and the decrees 
of the Supreme Pontiffs. Let, then, all those who 
strive to defend the cause of unity go forth; let them 
go forth wearing the helmet of faith, holding to the 
anchor of hope, and inflamed with the fire of charity, to 
work unceasingly in this most heavenly enterprise ; and 
God, the author and lover of peace, in whose power are 
the times and the moments (9), will hasten the day when 
the nations of the East shall return rejoicing to Catholic 
unity, and united to the Apostolic See, after casting away 
their errors, shall enter the port of everlasting salvation. 


THE WRITER’s SUBMISSION. 


This letter, Venerable Brethren, you will cause to be 
published after being diligently translated into the vernacular 
of the country entrusted to you. And whilst We rejoice to 
inform you that the beloved author of this article, which 
was written by him inconsiderately indeed but with good 
faith, has in Our presence sincerely and from his heart 
given his adhesion to the doctrines set forth in this letter, 
and has declared his readiness to teach, reject and condemn 
to the end of his life all that is taught, rejected and con- 
demned by the Holy Apostolic See, We most lovingly in 
the Lord impart the Apostolic Benediction as an earnest of 
heavenly gifts, and as a witness of Our benevolence. 

_ Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 26th day of December, 
in the year rgro, and the eighth of Our Pontificate. 
PIUS;PP:-X: 


Sateen 


WESTERN CANADA AND THE LANGUAGE 
QUESTION. 


' Mr. William Maxwell, the well-known correspondent, has 
recently contributed to Zhe Daily Maila series of letters in 
which he sums up his impressions of modern Canada. Speak- 
ing of the dreams of certain French Nationalists as to the 
future of the French language, he says : 


It is at present nothing more than a dream, for though the 
Aabitant speaks only French the citizen of Montreal must speak 
English also. And the West is growing. The census of I9OI 
gave the population of Canada as 5,100,000, of whom 2,229,600 
were Roman Catholic, and for the most part F rench-speaking. 
To-day the people number more than 7,000,000, and the pro- 
portion of the French Canadians has fallen from nearly one-half 
to one-third. Mr. Bourassa does not recognise the omen, for his 
eyes are fixed on a Canadian nation independent of the British 
Empire. But there are prelates of the Roman Catholic Church 
who have seen the portent in the west. 

Mgr. Bourne, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, 
has read the portent aright and has had the courage to give 
timely warning. At the Eucharistic Congress at Montreal last 
September he spoke these significant words: 


THE SURVIVAL OF FRENCH. 


“The French tongue, with which all progress in every depart- 
ment of life was identified, gave forth but one note when it 
expounded to the people the mysteries of religion, whether they 
were preached to those who had come from their ancestral 
home in France or had in turn to be translated to the various 
races to whom the land once belonged. 

“Now the circumstances have vastly altered. 





; j : With slow 
increase at first, and now with an incalculable rapidity, another 


language is gaining for itself a paramount importance in the 
ordinary things of life. It would indeed be a matter of extreme 
regret were the French language, so long the one exponent of 
religion, ever to lose any portion of the consideration and 
cultivation which it now enjoys in Canada. But-no one can 
close his eyes to the fact that in the many Cities now steadily 
Stowing into importance throughout the Western Provinces of 
the Dominion the inhabitants for the most part speak English 
as their mother tongue, and that the children of the Colonists 
who come from countries where English is not spoken will 
none the less speak English in their turn.” : 

I know that it may be said that the Archbishop is a British 
Imperialist, and, moreover, was holding a brief for Irish Roman 
Catholics in Canada who resent the domination of the French 
language in their Church. Both these objections may be well 
founded. It is certainly true that between French and Irish 
Roman Catholics in the Eastern Provinces there is’ bitter 
antagonism on this question. “I would rather any day vote for 
an Orangeman than for a French Canadian.” said an Irish 
Roman Catholic to me in Ontario. Archbishop’ Bourne, there- 
fore, in pleading for the recognition of the English language b 
the Church in Canada was pleading for unity in the Church. : 


(9) Acts i. 7. 


THE POSITION OF MR. BOURASSA, 


How was his warning received? Mr. Bourassa, the Nationalist 
leader, without a day’s delay, attacked the Archbishop for his 
temerity in finding the “ principal source of the security of the 
Church in the general use of the English language.” y 

“Would it not be imprudent,” asks Mr. Bourassa, “to ignore 
the conserving force, religious and moral, of the French 
language, not only among French Canadians, but also among 
European Catholic immigrants who already speak French or 
would learn French in preference to English?” The Nationalist 
leader professes to believe that “‘a more general use of French 
in the Western Provinces would contribute to the unity of the 
Canadian people and to the maintenance of British institutions 
in Canada.” 

He would scatter miniature Quebecs over Canada and erect 
everywhere that monument.to the folly of mankind—the tower 
of Babel. Mr. Bourassa may not be a statesman, But heis_ 
too clever to be for a moment the victim of the illusions which 
he makes so attractive to the pious and secluded Aabitants of 
Quebec. He knows that neither the French language nor the 
Koman Catholic religion in the Dominion is in danger. Itis 
not a question of the extinction of the French language, it is a 
question of the diffusion of the English language in a British 
Dominion. What is it then that the Nationalist leader fears if 
the advice of a prelate of his Church is adopted? I will tell 
you. Archbishop Bourne had the temerity—it is a favourite 
word with Mr. Bourassa—to speak of Imperial Federation and — 
to allude to the problem of the naval defence of Canada. Here 
is the secret of Mr. Bourassa’s alarm. ‘What possible con- 
nexion,” he demands, “can there be between the propagation 
of the Catholic faith and Imperial Federation, between the 
cult of the Eucharist and the defence of the coasts of British 
Columbia?” 5 aN 

A FRENCH-CANADIAN REPUBLIC. 
Mr. Bourassa is a loyal and devoted son of the Roman 


Catholic Church and in his veins flows the blood of six genera- 
tions of French ancestors. But he aspires to succeed where 


his grandfather Papineau failed and to establish a French- — 


Canadian Republic on the shores of the North Atlantic. And 
like Papineau also, he will discover that the Church has turned 
dead against him. The Roman Catholic Church has no 
ambition to confine its activities to one corner of the American 
Continent. It sees what the United States has done towards 
assimilating the many races of which its 100,000,000 people are 
composed. ‘ We preach in English, we confess in English, and 


we teach in English,” says Archbishop Ireland, who would go — 


even to the length of assimilating French Canadians with the 
English-speaking people of the Dominion. : 
No one wants to suppress the French language—“ that good 
old language of France,” which, according to Abbé Faguy, ~ 
“has been in evil days the surest rampart of our national 


individuality and in our days of liberty the joy and jewel of our 


hearts.” But the day has passed for artificial barriers between © 
the races of Canada. Neither as French Canadians nor as 
Roman Catholics can the Government and the Church in 
Quebec be guided solely by the traditions that “the Aadztant 
cannot be changed as long as he retains his own language. 
French should therefore be his sole means of communica- 
tion, for by this means will his religion be preserved.” Canada 
is changing and the 4aditant must change. No nation can 
live unto itself alone and continue to live. No nation that is not 
doomed to extinction can remain very far behind the general 
progress. Archbishop Bourne in his warning to French 
Canadians was merely enunciating an eternal principle of life 
and he is a safer guide than Mr. Bourassa. 





“OUR LORD GOD THE POPE.” 


The following admirable letter from Mr. W. S. Lilly has 
appeared in Zhe Guardian: alt eae 


My attention has been called—a little late I am sorry to say 


+ 


—to a letter published by you on the 9th inst., in which my 


name is somewhat freely used by the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke, a 
gentleman with whom I am unacquainted, and whose existence 
indeed was unknown to me till I read his article in The Wine- 
teenth Century of last month. In the course of that article 
there occurs the following sentence: “To our Lord and even 
God (divus) Domitian, was succeeding the even more blas- 
phemous title of our Lord God the Pope.” I beg careful atten 
tion to these words. They mean—it is their only possible 
meaning—that as Domitian was officially styled dvus, so the 
Pope was beginning to be officially styled “ Our Lord God.” I 
was much astonished to find this assertion in a magazine of the 
high standing of: The Nineteenth Century, and wrote a very 
brief and quite courteous letter to Mr. Clarke asking, without 
comment, his authority for it. I waited a. fortnight for an 
answer, and, as none was forthcoming, I addressed Mr. Clarke 
again in the following terms : 
December 2nd, 1910. 

My dear Sir,—A fortnight ago I wrote to ask your authority for the 
following st-tement made by you in Zhe Nineteenth Century of last 
month, p. 885 —‘*To our Lord and even God (divus ) Domitian, was 
succeeding the even more blasphemous title of our Lord God the Pope.” 
As I have rot been favoured with a reply, I now repeat the inquiry, 


a eae 


| 
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revitalising preparations. 


prehensive as it is distinguished. 


‘They will testify to Sanatogen’s value in that prolific field of 
nervous disorders which, manifesting themselves in disordered sleep, 


disordered nerves, disordered digestion, 
extend to Neurasthenia, which bankrupts 
the sufferer’s nervous system and, unchecked, 
may lead to the most serious consequences. 


Nerve Sufferers’ Praise. 


.** They will prove, beyond all doubt, that 
Sanatogen enables the healthy man to live the 
strenuous life without unduly feeling its 
effects ; that it gives perfect health. to the 
convalescent, and restores the complete ner- 
vous balance even where it has been grievously 
disturbed. . 


*¢ Sir Charles Cameron, that eminent 
Chemist and Public Analyst, will tell you that 
*‘Sanatogen is a substance of 
the highest nutritive value, 
containing a large amount of 
hosphorus in exactly the 
orm in which it can be easily 
absorbed. It is an excellent 
nerve food.’ 


**From among distinguished prelates I 
will cite the evidence of the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells and Father Vaughan, while from 
many Members of Parliament whom I might 


- call, Sir Gilbert Parker will depose : 


“IT have used Sanatogen with extraordinary 
benefit. It is to my mind a true food tonic, 
feeding the nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving fresh vigour to the overworked 


body and mind.” 


** My literary witnesses include Mr. 


**Never before bas such an array of distinguished men and women 
been gathered together as are here to testify to the undoubted 
supremacy of Sanatogen above all other restorative, reconstituent and 


“They represent every phase of life and form a group as com- 


Hall Caine, Mr. Max 
Pemberton, Mr. E. F. Benson and Madame Sarah Grand, the 


PHE PABLET. 


“These are my Witnesses, M’lud.” 


exhaustion. 








last of whom will endorse her writing that ‘ Sanatogen has 
done everything for me which it is said to be 
able to do for cases of nervous debility and 
I began to take it after nearly four 


years’ enforced idleness from extreme debility, 


and now I find myself able to enjoy both work 


and play again.’ 








1. Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., M.D. 
2, Mr. Walter Crane 
3. Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P, 
4. Mr. Hall Caine 
5. Mr. Sydney Grundy 
6. Mr. E. F. Benson 
7- Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower 
8. Sir F. Milner, Bt. 
g- Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
10, Sir Luke White, M.P. 
11. Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P. 
12. Mr. W. L. Courtney. 
13. Sir William Bull, M.P, 
14. Mr. Ben Davies 
1s. Mr. C. B. Fry 
16. Mr. J. Sharp, the Cricketer 
17. Bishop Sheepshanks, 
18 Mr. J. T. Tyldesley, the Cricketer 
1g. Mr. Landon Ronald 
20. The Bishop of Bath and Wells 
21. Madame Clara Butt 
22, Miss Ellaline Terriss 
23. Miss Irene Vanbrugh 
24. Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove, R. B.A. 
25. Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A. 
26, Mr. W.. Rhodes, the Cricketer 
27. The Rev. Father Vaughan 
28. Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
29. Mr. Max Pemberton 


30. Miss Constance Collier 





to 9s. 6d. per tin. 


** Art supplies us with such witnesses as Mr. B. W. Leader, 
R.A., Mr. F. Spenlove-Spenlove, R.B.A., and Mr. Walter Crane ; 


while among actors, Sir John Hare will 


tell you, ‘I have found Sanat- 
ogen a most valuable tonic 
and stimulant during a period 
when Ihadto work very hard 
under conditions of great 
weakness and ill-health. [I 
can heartily recommend it to 
those working under similar 
distressing circumstances.’ — 


Weakness Banished. 


*‘In the social world Lord Edward 
Spencer-Churchill will add his evidence to 
that of Lady Henry Somerset, who says: 

‘When the body is subjected 
to a course of Sanatogen, the 
invigorated nerves are braced 
to a more healthy tone, and 
the whole human machinery 
is made fit for fulfilling its 
functions in the most perfect 
manner.’ 

**I may further refer to the fact that no 
fewer than ten physicians to crowned heads 
of Europe have added their testimony to that 
of over twelve thousand other doctors that 
they have prescribed Sanatogen with the most 
gratifying results.” 


Sanatogen may be obtained of all Chemists, price Is. 9d. 


A free descriptive booklet, written by 


a London Physician, will be sent, post free, on receipt of 


of. a postcard ‘addressed to THE SANATOGEN COMPANY, 


12, Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning THE TABLET. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Sitnations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d, 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 


each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... 1s, od, 
Auctions— 


; per inch, Narrow Column 9s, od, 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 
Remittances to AMBROSE WILLIS, 
Publishing Office, r9, Henrietta-street, 
London, W.C, 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 0 oclockon Thursdays. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RS, ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port+ 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till x o'clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair, 


MESES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN 

(with whom is associated Miss Margaret 
Mackenzie), 45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic 
Agency for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, and 
Gentlewomen for all positions. Telephone 3136 Mayfair. 
peaa Ee em gO aE A R/S Sa 


A YOUNG Lady desires post as 
_& TEACHER to young children in a Convent. 
Five'years’ experience. Good testimonials. Moderate 
salary required. Apply No. 908, Taster Office, 
Henrietta-street; London. os 


AN experienced COOK at liberty now. 


Temporary or permanent, Address M., 40. 
Earl-street, Wigan, Lancashire. Mn 


C OOK and HOUSE-PARLOUR- 
, MAID require situations together in small 
family. Excellent characters. Roman Catholics. Dis- 
engaged January 25. N. Cody, 26, Lansdowne Cres- 
cent, Notting Hill, London, W. 


‘T ADYANNE KERR wishes to recom- 


44; mend an UNDER-HOUSEMAID who has 
lived with her for 18 months, Apply x4, Dublin-street, 
Edinburgh. ~ f 


I ADY wishes to find a place for girl of 

19 under a good LADY’S MAID. Very good 
appearance, Year's experience as sewing maid. Wages 
416 to 18. A. M. B., Bradley’s Library, Petersfield, 
Feeder aR SL pe Taek ea ee ee 


M RS. HENRY GILBEY wishes to 

recommend her KITCHEN-MAID as second 
of three or Plain Cook with scullery help for small house 
or flat in or near London: Free first week in January. 
The Rosary, Reading. 


-E-ENGAGEMENT required as 

LADY-HOUSEKEEPER, Domesticated. 

Accustomed to care of children. Good references. 
Address No. 920, TABLET Office, 


“WORKING-HOUSEKEEPER 




















to 
Lady or Gentleman or any. post of trust. 
Age 39. A. L., 25, Bessboro Gardens, Westminster. 


OUNG Lady requires post as Daily 
- NURSERY GOVERNESS. Has had previous 
experience. Good needlewoman, Excellent references. 


Address M. M. P., 139, Hammersmith-road, West 
Kensington, W. ‘ 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


\ K JANTED, for Italian family, Catholic 

trained LADY NURSE or Superior Nurse. 
Two children, Address particulars Miss Marshall, 38, 
Mario Pagano, Milan, Italy. 


ANTED, early in February, as 
, STILLROOM-MAID under Housekeeper, a 
girl of some experience if stillroom and dairy work, 


For all particulars apply Mrs. Lawson, Exton Park 
Oakham. 


a pg 
\ X JANTED, good COOK for the 

country. Kitchenmaid ‘kept. Nursery 
Apply stating waze and age to Mrs, F. ffrench Davis, 
Powyke Court, Worcester. 


\ \JANTED by the 3oth inst. ‘an ex- 
e perienced young man to coach for the Cam- 
bridge University, Molitary, and Law Specials. Appli- 
cants must be prepared to work in Switzerland. Apply 
to W. C. Reynolds, Woodland Grange, Leamington, 


HOUSES, &c. 


ARKS TONE and CANFORD 

CLIFFS LINKS. Within five minutes’ walk of 

the above Jinks, the ““CROSS ROADS” at Canford 

Cliffs to be sold or let. Apply Messrs, Edwin Fear and 
Walker, Winchester, 











DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), standing on high ground with full South aspect. 
Large reception rooms, full-sized billiard table. 


golf links and very central. 


every floor. Separate tables. Beautiful sunny 


Close to 
Electric Lift to 
lounge lately added. An ideal winter house. 


MRS. FISHER. 





HOTELS, &c. 










OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord:-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms, Turkish and electrical baths, 6s, to 115. 
aday. Tel. 80, Telegrams: ‘* Kenworthy’s,” 


CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


St. Michael’s Convent.of Our Lady of 
Mercy. 





A quiet refined Home-Residence, temporary or 
permanent, Overlooking the sea, facing South. 


The Sisters also receive Religious in the 
Convent who require change of air after illness 


Apply Sister Superior. 





BOURNEMOUTH, 


SALISBURY HoTEL, BOSCOMBE. 


Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus’Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage,Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 


furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- | 


sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 





CGP SURREY.—ST,. STEPHEN’S, 


Sursiton Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea Jevel. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medica] 
Superintendent. Matron R.C, Tel. 842 P.O, 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ** Matron.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RIVATE HOME,.—Nervous, mild 


mental, and other cases received. Home life; 
lovely house and grounds. Tennis, croquet, billiards, 
References from clergy, nobility, and leading specialists, 
Address Resident Physician, Tasrer, Office. 


AU, PAIR. — Catholic Lady being 


desirous of taking finishing lessons in: Singing 
from one of the best» London Masters, would like to 
reside ida Convent, taking a few senior pupils for 
violin and singing lessons daily. Apply No. 927, 
TABLET Office. ws 





ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK: | | 


WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation, 
Easy of access, Private graves from £2 10s. Chaplain, 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 


polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood |) 


Cemetery. 





[4bY living in Orleans (purest French 

spoken) takes English girls. Board and 
thorough education, £65 inclusive. Good references. 
Miss Shaw, 18, rue du Beeuf Orléans, Loiret. 





OOK BARGAINS.—New Remainder 
Catalogue post free.— Books of every description 
new as published, but at greatly reduced prices, and | 
suitable for all readers. Also an up-to-date Catalogue 
of Modern Literature mostly at Discount Prices. Ask 
for Catalogue No. 126. Henry J. Glaisher, Remainder 
Bookseller, 55-57, Wigmoresstreet, W. 


BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, bean: 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
{white wood), 61n. and gin. on Oak Crosses, 1sin. and 
2tin., 8s. 6d. and rrs, 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes, Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, f&sa., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol, 





ERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
PARTY TO HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c, 
January 18 and March 22, at 244d. a mile inclusive, 
visiting JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMAS. 
CUS, CAIRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
&c. Apply Caesar Chaleel and Co., Teignmouth, 
Devon, for free Illustrated Booklet. 


T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 

BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 

trains ladies for the nursery and accepts the care of 

infants from birth to five-years old. Kor terms and 
particulars apply Principal. 


T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers, Apply Secretary for particulars. 








~“UITION.—Boys received in Seaside: 
Rectory, Strictly individual tuition.. Public 
examinations. Very successful with backward boys. 
Highest references. Golf, boating, tennis, &c. 
guineas. yearly, 
i'cnby. 


panionship to Gentlemen requirin 
situated neat Benedictine Abbey, 





care House 


Isle of Wight. 





RIGHTON. — High-class Catholic. 


NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s. sister. 


Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. | Terms moderate. ‘Trained nurses supplied. 
Apply Miss Burt, 5, Coliege-terrace, Kemp Town, © 





SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 


ERVE or MENTAL PHYSICIAN, | 


of much experience, offers home and com-_ 


Forty 
Father Carew, Catholic Rectory, 


utiful healthy 
country, golf, &c. Apply Rays Cottage, Binstead, 


Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c.. 


Illustrated Guide sent fiee from x 
F. N. Cuarrincton, Osea Island, Essex. is 












. 


Country House Lighting 
By Arthur H, Lea, MIME. 
This book: gives enquirers un- 
biassed information, including. 
complete costs, the advantages - 
and disadvantages pertaining 
to each system. illustrated _ 
above. It gives the results 
of many years’ practical ex- . 
perience, and will be invalu- 
able to anyone wanting to 
obtain the light most. suit-) 
able to his own particular 
requirements 
Post free on application to 
LEA & WARREN 
COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS 
LIGHT, HEAT, WATER 
7, Victoria Street, S.W. 
_Works— Telephones— 


Kettering 5608 Westminster and 12 
Kettering 


CCPL TE SIE AEP ES 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SourHampton Burtpincs, Hich Horsorn, W.C, 


2% PER CENT. INTEBEST 
allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Books 
All general Banking Business transa‘ : 


ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREB 
C, F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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and must hold myself at liberty, in case of your continued silence, to | end of the first century. His authority for the statement is one 
oC letter with such Perea the Occasion may seem to | word interpolated in a gloss on a Decretal Letter of Pope 
eall for.—I am, my dear Sir, very faithfully yours, W.SL John XXII., whose Pontificate was from 1316 to 1334. I leave 
- 9, LILLY. this polemic to the judgment of the readers of Zhe Guardian, 
My second letter elicited this reply from Mr. Clarke : and I so leave it with entire confidence, for I am not un- 
a acquainted with their e¢kos. It has been my happiness for 
} ; : many years to enjoy the intim i i ’ 
echelon student engaged on a laborious article for the Quarterly may du uewahed ee ROR Wtn Mies ote cere 
perhaps be excused an immediate reply to a very ordinary challenge, Liddon dps » ; > 
éspecially when his affairs take him from home fora fortnight. But an reighton, to speak oaly of the dead; and I feel 
your second unaccommodating note, with its ungracious insinuation, | SUTE they would one and all have been pained—the word is too 
hardly merits the courtesy even of.an acknowledgment. I should now weak indeed—by Mr. _Clarke’s perfectly groundless. charge of 
be obliged if you would kindly let me know in what paper you propose | What he rightly calls wild blasphemy against the chief Bishops 
to deal so harshly with me upon the phrase I quoted in 7he Mineteenth | Of Christendom and their spiritual subjects from the time of 
Century, Gibbon No. III.—viz., ‘‘ Qur Lord God the Pope,” and beg | Domitian till now. -I have only to add that I have no intention 
to remain yours truly, f of taking further notice of Mr. Clarke. “A victory over such 
ne A. H. T, CLarKE. an antagonist is a sufficient humiliation.” 
Such has been my correspondence with Mr. Clarke. It will 
be seen that he did not give me his authority for the statement 
_ which led me to write to a In his letter published by you 
_ on the gth inst. he is by way of giving it. He asserts therein, 
“An average schoolboy might have remembered that the phrase SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
_ occurs in the Extravagant of Pope John XXII. (tit. xiv. G. 4. de 
_ Werb. signif. ed.. Paris, 1812).” If Mr. Clarke’s “average 
schoolboy” had remembered this, his memory would have 
played him false. The phrase does not oceur in the Decretal 
Letter of Pope John XXII. referred to, but in a gloss upon it The Archbishop of Westminster sang High Mass in the 
due to one Zenzelinus. The words are—‘ Credere Dominum | English College Chapel on the patronal feast of the College, St. Thomas 
- Deum Nostrum Papam.... non posse statuere prout statuit | of Canterbury. lis Grace pontificated at the Propaganda College at 
_ haereticum censeretur.” No competent critic can doubt that | 'he First Vespers on the eve of the Epiphany, which is the great day of 
the word Dewm is here interpolated by a copyist’s error—a very | the year at the College. 
natural error, we must account it, when we remember the The Rev. Dom Oswald Hunter-Blair, O.S.B., is returning for 
similarity of sound between the phrases Dominus Papa and | a time to Brazil, where he will be stationed at the benedictine Abbey 
Dominus Deus which he would have so frequently to transcribe ; | Of Sad Paulo. Dom Oswald sails from Liverpool to Rio de Janeiro on 
not only is the word Deu not required by the sense, but it | Thursday next on the Pacific s.s, Orcoma., 


turns the sentence into nonsense. That this is the true explana-| 4 marriage is arranged between Joseph, second son of Mr. 
tion is conclusively proved by the testimony of Eudzemon | and Mrs. Coverdale, of Ingatestone, Essex, and Marie, eldest daughter 
Johannes, who had access to the manuscript of Zenzelinus in | of Mr. and Mrs. Walmesley-Cotham, of Tylhus, Ingatestone, late of 
the Vatican Library, and who tells us in his Apologia fro | Springfield, Prescot, Lancashire. 

ffenvico Garnetlo (p. 139) that the passage in question does not 
<ontain the word Deum. It is perfectly true that the word is 
found in Gregory XIII.’s edition of the Corgus Zuris, doubtless 
through the inadvertence of the editors—itis one of many | The Annual Ampleforth Ball isto be held at the Waldorf 
instances of their carelessness—anid in some subsequent editions. | Hotel on Tuesday, January 10. 
_ Buticertainly Zenzelinus never wrote it. The Duchess of Norfolk, we are happy to announce, is 
. __ This, then, is Mr, Clarke’s sole authority for the sentence in making good progress towards recovery, Bae ie alk confined to her 
The Nineteenth Century which attracted my attention and led | ;oom. ° . 


_ me to write to him. With his other quotations and references ae Ea) as 
' aegtenD - : : The Hon. William Frederick North and the Hon. Mrs. North 
I am not.concerned, Had we not his own testimony to his were the recipients on Wednesday at Banbury of a piece of silver plate 


ee He de : . 
_ prodigious erudition, I should venture to say that they smack from tenants of Lord North's Oxfordsbire, Northamptonsbire, “anid 
Warwickshire estates on the occasion of their silver wedding. Lord 


) 
not ad rem. His assertion, it will be remembered, was that, | ang Lady North and their grandchildren, Mr. Dudley North and Miss 





December 5th, rgro. 








The Archbishop of Simla will arrive at the Franciscan 
Monastery at Crawley next week. : 





A 


P- e 


Mgr. Keatinge has been promoted from the 2nd class to 
the Ist class of the Army Chaplaius’ Department. 


Saigo 


“be what Pope calls “ Index-learning.” At all events they are 


. while the pagan’ Roman Emperor called himself divws, the | Dudleya North, were also present. Mr. North, in acknowledging the 
_ Christian Pope,iif I may be allowed so to express myself, went one | gift, urged that landlords and tenants should stand side by side in the 





: 


better, and took the far more awful title of “Our Lord God,” | perilous future which lay before all who were interested in the land. 
and that this was beginning in Domitian’s time—towards the | Whatever their politics, they must uphold their common interests. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
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a, Be By e Ug a wy ie a 
Ret : . me : d Sick ft ePee Sp tion a se off with substitutes. ; 5/6 
n itchen an ICK= 5 Ene aid de = wo Of 
, % ; IVORY HANDLE .. a2 oe . -- G6 
rs room, Lemco will be Ags KROPP DUPLEX STROP ws. WB 
We found a real ‘right-hand.’ & PURATHER CASES nee A sO $1/- 
| _ Containing no fat, Lemco is For Breakfast & after Dinner. KROPP STROP PASTE... 6...) os) Os 
enjoyed aed retained when Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., London, W. 
ordinary beef tea is rejected. John FE dgingt on & C 0, Ltd. 
% to} teaspoonful of Lemco added | E.c F 
to 4 pint of hot milk, Scie antl, 19, Long-lane, £.C. 
is unrivalled for growing children ; 
Lemeo Spoons Free! BAZAAR FITTING AND 
Full particulars of Lemco's splen- DECORATIN Ga Speciality. 
did new offer sent on request. ~ : An Immense and Varied Stock of 


, ; : {c and DRAPED STALLS. ; 
Lemco, 4, Lloyd's Avenue, Pondan Fe BOE NES sao ae Drctedivee ; 
SEE re Telephone--Holborn 734. is the Best Remedy for 


Acidity of the Stomach, 
‘i! Heartburn, Headache, 





| Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


KNIGHTAGE, and COMPANIONAGE For 1911. 


By ASHWORTH P. BURKE. iki Gout and Indigestion, 


Subject to 


73rd Edition. Published at 42s, Both Risconnt: ae ae ae 
_BURKE contains more information than any other 
| , Peerage. 








OF all Booksellers, or the Publishers, HARRISON & SONS, 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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The House of Burns & Oates. 




















The Catholic Who’s 
Who and Year ook 
197]. 


This ‘‘most welcome of annuals 
contains for the first time the 
addresses of the four thousand 
persons of importance who meet, 
often with surprise to find each 
other Catholics, in itsentertaining 
pages. Sir Francis Burnand is 
again the Master of Ceremonies. 
The Archbishop of Westminster 
contributes his ‘‘ Impressions of 
the Eucharistic Congress at Mon- 
treal” to The Year Book, a 
Record of events of Catholic 
interest. There is also a Guide 
to Catholic Colleges, Convents, 
&c. The price is only 3s. 6d. 
(postage 4d.) 


The Catholic Directory, 1911. 
Issued by the authority of the 
Bishops of England and Wales. 
Map of Catholic Dioceses and 
Missions. Official List of 
Clergy, Churches and Chapels, 


”»” 


&c. Boards, 1s. 6d. net. Postage, 
Inland sd., Foreign rod. 

“A model of what such a Direc- 
tory should be.” — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

‘‘A splendid production.”—Daily 
Mail. 


The Catholic Almanac, sgrr. 


Sixty-four Pages. Price 1d. 


The Pope’s Decree on the 
Age of First Communicants. 


Price 2d. 


_ Hours of Service. Complete~ 
~-.- List of Schools and Colleges, | 








, Burns G& Oates 





Devotions for Holy 


Communion. 
With). a) > Preface. by") Alban 
Goodier, S.J. 300 finely printed 

pages, 
Just Published. 3s. 6d. net. 
ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 


PART I. FROM THE MISSAL AND BRE- 
VIARY, 


PART II. METHODS FOR HEARING MASS. 


PART III. FROM THE FOLLOWING OF 
CHRIST, | 


PART IV. FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
SAINTS AND FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Whatever the immediate future may have in store for 
‘our schools in the way of legislation on what may be 
compendiously described as “ Liberal lines,” there will be 

mo question that the Chairman at the last week’s conference 
- of Catholic teachers in Birmingham, was right when he 
called attention to the necessity of Catholics using the 
_ present interval of comparative peace to enlighten people 
_ concerning our position. It should, hesaid, be made clear 
_ that we stand exactly where we did in 1906 when we were 
_ confronted by Mr. Birrell’s Bill. Our claim is for just and 
_ €qual treatment with other schools, and we shall resist to the 
end any attempt to deal with us on other lines. That is 
_ a declaration which is explicit and true, and was effectively 
_ placed before the electorate and the candidates at the 
_ General Election in January last. At the recent appeal to 
the people, the schools question did not come into active 
 prominance, but that it stands behind the Veto question no 
- enecan doubt. It was enumerated by Mr. Lloyd George 
amongst the things which would be added unto his 
Liberal Nonconformist supporters if only they would return 
a vote of confidence in the Government of which he is a 
member. Our duty then is plain. We must be watchful and 
. > rec 
_ prepared for any emergency. Mr. Conway’s view was that, 
_ inspite of the parliamentary difficulties of the Government’s 
_ position, such an emergency might be nearer at hand than 
many people think. He seemed to be apprehensive that legis- 
b> lation more or less on lines already laid down by the Radical 
_ party may be attempted during the lifetime of this present 
_ Parliament, and in view of that possibility he adjures 
_ ‘Catholic teachers “to use the opportunity afforded by their 
conference to examine their position and resources.” The 
Suggestion was that a Liberal Education Bill of the familiar 


v* 






_ type may be injurious to Catholic schools and Catholic 
E. education, unless steps are taken to defend their legitimate 
FE interests, 
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Commenting on this view, Ze Birmingham Daily Post 
asks, “Who can say that such foreboding is unjustified ?” 
_ Mr. Conway’s presidential address, proceeds our contem- 
porary, “raises a question which intimately concerns a great 
many people besides Roman Catholics and educationists, 
‘That question is, how far can the present Government claim 
a warrant for such legislation as Mr. Conway discerns 
looming threateningly ahead? We have been told a good 
many times that the last General Election was ‘ practically a 
Referendum ’—a referendum on the problem of constitu- 
tional reform. Having appealed to the country on that 
issue, with the result we all know, can the Government 
tightly proceed to utilise their coalition majority for the 
purpose of advancing schemes which were hardly even 
mentioned during the electoral campaign? They, no 
doubt, would reply without hesitation that they could so 
use it. Having thrown over the ‘mandate’ theory, which 
was invoked against the Unionist Education Act, they seem 
mow inclined to assume that every vote given to the Liberal 
party is a vote cast in favour of everything that party may 
reasonably be supposed willing to do, having regard to their 
past history, and their known convictions. But the issue 
upon which electors were asked to vote this month was one 
of an exceptional character. It is obvious that many people 
who admire the Radical social programme may still dislike 
such constitutional change as is outlined in the Parliament 


Bill, It is rather more obvious that many people may 
accept the theory of the predominance of the House of 
Commons without entertaining any admiration for the 
present coalition majority in the House.” Upon one point 
of detailin Mr. Conway’s appeal there will beno divergence 
of view amongst Catholics. He insisted that we must do 
all we can to “‘ make clear to the public the impossibility 
and insincerity of the cry of ‘no test for teachers,’ and the 
deliberately misleading character of the cry for public 
control where public control already existed.” In the urban 
districts, he explained, no religious difficulty existed, and 
even if there did it was being settled rapidly, or was settling 
itself, for Church of England schools and scholars were 
rapidly going to the councils. They were, one might say, 
“on the run.” During the past seven years 1,330 non- 
Catholic schools had either been closed or transferred to 
public authorities, but no Catholic schools. That is no 
small testimony to our sincerity and downright earnestness 
in this matter, and the more widely it can be set before the 
electorate, the better chance there is that our position will 
be appreciated and our just claims considered. 


(Rt Stee ee 


With the question of the supply of furniture to voluntary 
schools so markedly in prominence owing to the Board of 
Education’s contradictory rulings upon the point, and the 
surcharge on the Liverpool City Council for having pro- 
vided a new Catholic school with furniture, one naturally 
reverts to the decision recently given by Judge Benson at 
Sheffield, The case was one, it will be remembered, in 
which a child had been injured by a desk in a voluntary 
school, But the decision of the Judge has done little to 
clear up the obscurity into which the position of the local 
authorities has been thrown by the contradictory interpreta- 
tions put forth from Whitehall. The Judge held that the 
local education authority were not bound to take over the 
furniture, including such desks, when the school was taken 
over. If they did take it over, and accidents happened 
during the hours of secular teaching, they apparently must be 
prepared totaketherisk. This implies, thinks Ze Yorkshire 
Post, that they are entitled, if not bound, to furn‘sh non-pro- 
vided schools with suitable furniture. “There is,” said Judge 
Benson, “a duty cast upon the defendants as the local 
education authority to see and to take care that the school 
furniture and apparatus in use in a non-provided school 
during the hours of secular instruction is suitable ard not 
dangerous.” They could hardly declare the school itself 
dangerous by reason of unsuitable furniture, and short of 
this, they could not refuse to carry on the school in accord- 
ance with their statutory duty to “maintain” it. But if 
they refurnish it for the purpose of secular instruction they 
are liable to have the Local Government Board auditor on 
their track, as in the case of Liverpool. The case shows, 
says Zhe Schoolmaster, how very far from p'ain sailing is the 
business of education committees nowadays. 





We dealt last week with the dispute between the Board 
of Education and the local education authorities of Lanca- 
shire and Liverpool on the matter of school buildings. 
Whitehall is of opinion that the county authority is not 
doing sufficient to get rid of unsatisfactory buildings, and 
accordingly threatens to withdraw the grants from certain 
schools. Similarly, the Education Committee of Liverpool 
has been told to provide at once a reassessment of school 
accommodation on a new basis which will have the effect 
of involving the authority in heavy expenditure to supplv 
the school places lost by the change demanded. We quoted’ 
from the couaty authority’s report on the matter, and this 
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to report cases of mal-inspection to the Union, promising 
that those who came forward as informants should not be 
allowed to suffer, They might rely on the Union to 
protect them. 

























































week we are enabled to give the discussion which took place 
upon it. And certainly it would seem from the facts dis- 
closed by the Chairman of the Elementary Education 
Sub-Committee that the Board is taking up a position of 
unreasonable severity. Since 1903, explained Mr. Cock- 
shott, the Committee had placed 400 out of 551 schools on 
a satisfactory basis, and within another twelve months that 
number would be considerably increased. A similar or 
increased rate of progress would be made during 1913-14. 
The Committee felt, therefore, that they might be expected to 
-receive far more reasonable treatment than they had from the 
Board of Education. He did not know whether the 
“members of the Committee really realised what the building 
of a council school involved, but he found that the arrange- 
ments had to pass through no fewer than twenty-two stages. 
When the whole building schemes would have been com- 
pleted, the county would be liable for a sum running 
between 1,250,000 and £1,500,000. They had a right 
to place their case before the Board of Education so that 
they would be permitted to go unmolested for the next few 
years in continuance of the regular systematised policy which 
they had been pursuing for the last four or five years, with 
such very satisfactory results. With regard to the threat of 
the Board of Education that they would withdraw their 
grants, the position of the Committee was that if the Board 
felt that the schools were unfitted for the expenditure of 
public money, then the Committee felt that they would be 
auunfitted for the expenditure of local rates, and did not 
intend to spend one penny if the grants were withdrawn. 
If the threat of the Board of Education was intended to 
coerce the Committee into spending public money at a rate 
and in a manner of which they did not approve, the Com- 
mittee would resist it. After some further discussion the 

rt was adopted. From this it will be seen that the 
Board of Education, by thus forcing the pace unduly and 
unfairly, is arousing a resentment which will certainly 
develop into determined opposition unless more reasonable 
counsels are allowed to prevail at Whitehall. 





Lastly, an appeal for greater activity on the part of the 
managers was made in the form of a resolution inviting the 
co-operation of school managers in the direction of securing 
the attendance at elementary and continuation schools of 
healthy children from healthy homes. Mr. Ernest Gray, 
who proposed the motion, said they had frequently deplored: 
the lack of public interest in and the lack of public sympathy 
with their schools. Managers had never yet realised what 
their activities and responsibilities should be. They would 


authority over the school fabric, and lost sight altogether of 
the fact that they had in their hands hundreds of humam 


bility that rested with them, and how much good they 
could do if they would co-operate with the teachers instead 
of criticising them. Among the new duties which ‘the 
State had undertaken, medical inspection and treatment. 
and feeding must necessarily occupy a prominent position. 
It was impossible for teachers to follow the delicate child 
from school to the home and see that the advice as to 
treatment was followed. Who could so well discharge that 
duty as managers havinga keen sense of their responsibility ? 
The members of the London Care Committees were finding 
that instead of there being no -work for them there was a 
danger that they would break down under what there was 
to do. Then there was the child about to leave school. 
Who was going to follow him and:advise his parent? Should 
the child go immediately to work and what work? Was 
he to go into a blind alley occupation or to the lower rungs 
of a ladder which he would have a ichance to climb? 
Surely the managers were the people to advise. Would 
the child benefit by a few years at another type of schocl ? 
Surely the managers again would be brought into co-opera- 
tion. This is all very well, butin some places certainly 
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A conference on the education of children in rural dis- 
tricts was held in London last week under the auspices of 
the National Union of Teachers, the President, Mr. Marshall 
Jackman, being in the chair. Perhaps the main feature of 
the discussions was the insistence placed upon school 
attendance. The subject was touched upon in several 
ways. Tbe President, in his inaugural address, pointed out 
that the education of children in country districts should 
be equal in quality, quantity, and duration to that given in 
the towns. That would mean considerable expenditure on 
buildings, equipment and staff, but the money would be 
wisely spent. This led him to consider the objection that 
there was a widespread belief in the rural districts that 
education fostered a desire for town as opposed to country 
life. Personally, he said, he did not believe it. He thought 
they might turn to Denmark and see how efficient education 
had produced an efficient body of workers on the Jand. 
Prosperity in agriculture in that country had gone hand in 
hand with improvement in education. He remembered 
that, thirteen years ago, at a rural conference, Mr. Gray 
said better education in the villages would check the 
drifting into the towns, and England might hold her own 
in the markets of the world, not in daily dread of Germany ; 
and, he added, “the most efficient protection England 
could establish would be the education of the child in the 
village.” If education did induce children to go to the 
towns, what he said was that they had no right to chain 
the people to the land by robbing them of their education. 
They in that conference must formulate their demands, and 
the Executive must press those demands home. There}. 
must be no rest until there was equality of treatment | 
between the child in the village and the child in the town. 


step out of their functions-as mere visitors. + ene 





apparently anxious to get a Latin poem singing the glories of 
‘the City cheap. They are putting the job out to international 
competition. A letter has been sent to the Board of 
Education inviting competitors for a prize poem om 
“Rome,” the prizes offered being a gold medal with 
1,000 lire, and two silver medals with 2,000 lire each. The 
judges are to be appointed not later than February 15, and 


‘Capitol on the anniversary of the ‘Birth of Rome,’ April 21.” 
Not much time is left to intending competitors, whether 


consist of more than 300 lines, and probably little else is 
‘wanted. than a glorification of modern Rome. Signor 
Nathan’s Committee would hardly care for much about. 
the Rome of the Popes. : 
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AVith this note sounding in its ears, the Conference || 
opened. Resolutions were passed deploring the continu: 
ance of partial exemption from school below the age of 
fourteen, and calling for legislation to put a stop to it. 
Complaint was also made against the new generation of 
Inspectors who had had no experience of school life, and} 
knew nothing of village life and the environment of the 
children; and Sir James Yoxall, M.P., invited the teachers 





1, Moorgate-street. 





pay for the power to mend panes and were craving for. 


lives. He wanted managers to realise the large responsi- — 


Signor Nathan and the Municipal Council of Rome are me 


‘we are informed that the prizes are to be awarded “at the _ 


“‘Ttalians or foreigners,” but then the poems are not to 


there is little evidence of any desire for the managersto 
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CATHOLIC ACTION. 
TEACHERS IN CONFERENCE. 


The fourth annual conference of the National Federation of 
‘Catholic Teachers’ Associations was held, as we have already 
announced, on Thursday in last week, at the University of 
Birmingham, Edmund-street. The delegates and others present 
The proceedings at the opening 


sumbered about sixty. | : 
session were conducted in private. ¥¢ 


The council, reports The Birmingham Daily Post, presented 
recommendations dealing with the conditions governing the 
appointment to headships of Catholic schools, and the substitu- 


tion of inspection for examination in religious knowledge. 
Pon the foto of Mr. W. O’DEA (Bolton), seconded by 


Mr. W. J. Flemming (Oldham), the conference adopted a 
_ resolution expressing the opinion 


that the disproportion 
‘between Imperial and Rate Aid for the support of education, 


and the additional burdens laid upon the local authorities, was 
and requesting an 


detrimental. to educational efficiency, ; 

immediate increase in the grants from the Imperial Exchequer. 
The conference also approved a resolution, moved by Mr. 

©. Lyncw (West Hartlepool), seconded by Mr. J. CONNELLY 


(Birmingham), instructing the council to draft a suitable form of 


agreement for Catholic teachers, and to take the necessary steps 
to secure its general adoption. It was agreed, on the motion 
sof MR. O'DEA, seconded by MR. W. J. PRICE (London), to 
affiliate the Federation with the Catholic Congress. 
resolution, moved by Mr. J. Ricpy (Birmingham) 


opinion that in view of the inadequate character of the Govern- 
ment superannuation allowance, it was desirable that all local 
authorities should adopt complementary schemes. : 
Mr. L. Conway (Liverpool), the president for the ensuing 
“year, was inducted into the chair, and Mr. J. RIGcBy 


_ Birmingham) was elected vice-president. MESSRS. MERRICK 
‘ re-elected. respectively as secretary and 


and MOON were 


treasurer. 
THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


The public proceedings of the conference were confined to 


the afternoon session, when MR. CONWAY delivered his 


idential address. He said they might congratulate them- 
aes on having passed through another twelve months of 
peace, and consequently progress, in the educational world. 
‘Peace had, in fact, existed since the withdrawal of the 


$ ent Education Bill in December, 1908. Unfortunately, 
apiece due to the settlement of the education difficulty. 
That still remained an unsolved problem, and one that, in due 
- course, and, according to promises, would assuredly be dealt 


with. In view of the result of the General Election just com- 


pleted, he thought that man would be rash who ventured to 


ict how much longer they would enjoy peace. That there 
aii be delay, and considerable delay, the momentous and 
contentious matters that would occupy the attention of the 
coming Parliament were sufficient guarantee. It must be 


_ remembered, however, that Mr. Asquith promised his friends 


to. settle the education question in the last Parliament. But he 


was unable to do so, and it was more than likely he would 


deai o redeem his promise in this. In these circum- 
Cee mice Catholic teachers, who were so scattered 
and seldom able to meet in conclave, to use the opportunity 
afforded by their conference to examine their position and 
resources. Many thought another Education Bill would not be 


introduced by the present Government—that they would have 


i s more than full. He sincerely hoped that view was 
Pes But there were grave doubts about it. The Govern- 
ment held position unique in political history. Three times in 
‘succession had the people returned them to power, and, 
notwithstanding what might be said on the other side, their 
policy and their aims had. been settled definitely and clearly 
enough. To settle the education difficulty was one of their 
aims. It must be remembered that the rejection of the Govern- 
ment Education Bill of 1906 formed one of their chief grievances 
against the House of Lords. Was it likely, therefore, they 
would leave this matter out of count, or delay dealing with it 
Jonger than they were compelled? But, as had been said, there 
would be delay, and considerable delay. The circumstances 
were all in their favour, and they should occupy the time in 
making their position clear to opponents, and satisfying them 
that they stood exactly where they did in 1906; and that they 
claimed just and equal treatment for their schools with those of 
all others, and would resist to the end any attempt to deal 
otherwise with them. 


A CLEAR POSITION. 


ake clear to the public the impossibility and 
etceie the cry of “no test for teachers,” and the 
deliberately misleading character of the cry for public control 
where public control already existed. In the urban districts 
no religious difficulty existed, and even if there did it was bene 
settled rapidly, or was settling itself, for Church of Englan 


schools and scholars were rapidly going to the Councils. They 


were; ight say, ‘on the run.” During the past seven 
years Pre ed Catholic schools had either been closed or 


whey LABRET. 
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A further 
and, 
seconded by MR. G, PEASON (Birmingham), expressed the 
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transferred to public authorities, but no Catholic schools, At 
this rate there would ultimately be but two classes of schools 
--Protestant and Catholic—and the position would be some- 
what analogous to that existing in the Dominion of Canada. 
It was said by some that a solution on lines that would satisfy 
them was impossible. That was not true. The solution was 
nearly reached by the Bill of 1906, and would have been 
reached had the negotiations between Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Dillon on the one hand, and Mr. Asquith and Mr. Birrell on the 
other, been continued, or had the Premier's assurances to the 
Irish leaders at that time been translated into legislative 
proposals. Their chief resources and strength lay in the Irish 
members of the House of Commons. The Irish party still 
remained the sheet anchor of the Catholic schools of the 
country, and he would be greatly and grievously surprised if 
that party failed them. Whilst, however, the alteration of the 
national system of education was in abeyance, there were other 
and pressing educational matters needing attention, and many 
evils connected with the child’s school life and after life needed 
remedy. In these, they, in common with their fellow teachers 
throughout the country, were deeply interested. First and 
foremost there was the question of street trading by children, 
and child labour generally. There was also the exploitation of 
child labour by employers great and small. The school age 
should be raised all round, and children should not be allowed 
to leave school until occupation had been found for them. 
More trade schools should be established in the large centres 
of population. An industrial people ought surely to give such 
a project every support. Finally, attendance at evening 
continuation schools by youths of both sexes should be made 
compulsory. The loss of parental control was one of the most 
remarkable features of the present generation. He had hada 
big “six-footer” come to him with a little chap whem he could 
have put in his pocket, and complain that he could get no 
good of him.” That class of parent left it with the teacher to 
get some good of the child, and in these circumstances the 
necessity of compulsory evening continuation school was 
generally admitted. These matters to which he had referred 
were far more deserving of attention by their legislators than a 
new Education Bill. 

The PRESIDENT was thanked for his address, on the motion 
of Mr. RIGBY, seconded by Mr, FLEMMING (Oldham), and 
supported by MR. DONOVAN (London), 





CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND CONTRACTING-OUT. 


Mr. RiGpy (Birmingham) moved: “That this Conference 
is of opinion that there can be no real settlement of the educa- 
tion question which does not provide for Catholic schools 
as an integrant part of the national system of education.” He 
urged that a resolution of this kind ought to be passed 
invariably by Catholic teachers whenever they were in formal 
conference, to demonstrate that their views with regard to 
contracting-out were unchangeable. Contracting-out, he 
declared, would be detrimental to the best interests of their 
schools. At the present time it was admitted that the grant 
to schools which contracted out must be less than the present 
average income of those schools. Since the introduction of 
Mr. Runciman’s Bill the cost of education had been consider- 
ably increased, and if Catholics had accepted the grants then 
proposed they would now have been inadequate, No contract- 
ing-out could be thought of that did not provide for a sliding scale 
which would allow for the developments of education in the 
future. As Catholics they objected to being excluded from 
any part of the national life. They were citizens equally with 
non-Catholics, and they claimed that they had an inherent 
right to be included in all national benefits. They objected, 
in the most emphatic manner, to being treated as educational 
lepers or to be ostracised because of their religion. They held 
thatin any truly national system there should be room for all 
sorts and conditions of schools. ’ 

Mr. R. J. CLIFFORD (London), who seconded the motion, 
said he regarded it as a note of alarm against various settlement 
committees that had been sitting during the last year or so. 
Catholic teachers, he declared, were firmly resolved to have 
nothing to do with any measure that did not offer a place in the. 


/national system to their schools, and would submit to nothing 


which would in any way penalise themselves or the: children 


‘under their care. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HALF-TIMER, 


Mr: W. O’DEa (Bolton) moved a resolution ed the 
opinion that to promote the interests of the child and the 


}adolescent half-time should be abolished, the school-leaving 


age raised, and attendance at continuation schools made com- 
pulsory. Referring to the question of parental control and 
responsibility, Mr. O’Dea remarked, amid laughter, that a man 
wrote to him and said, “I object to our Johnny being hit; we 
never hit him at home except in self-defence.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Rigby, supported by Mr. 
P, Macnamara (Manchester), and unanimously adopted. 


COMPENSATION FOR LOSS OF OFFICE. 


Mr. C. LYNCH (West Hartlepool) moved: “This conference 
is strongly. of-opinion that teachers in non-provided schools 
should receive adequate compensation for loss of office on the 
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same serie as are secured to teachers in council schools, 
Further, this conference is of opinion that in the event of a 


teacher in a non-provided school suffering loss of office as a 
result of the closing, reorganising, or reduction of accommoda- 
tion of schools, such teacher should be transferred to some 
other school under the same authority without loss of salary, 
and, as far as possible, without loss of status.” Mr. Lynch 
pointed out that the position of the council teacher compared 
with that of the voluntary school was secure and permanent. 
The meaning of the motion was that what was sauce for the 
goose was sauce for the gander, and the voluntary teachers 
should enjoy the same privileges as council teackers in the 
event of legislative or administrative changes causing loss of 
office or emolument. The motion was seconded by Mr, J. 
Rigby. : k 

Mr. DONovAN suggested to add to the motion, “and this 
conference pledges itself to spare no effort to secure for teachers 
so transferred a statutory right to adequate compensation. 

This suggestion was accepted by the mover and seconder, 
and the motion as amended was carried. 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX. 


A resolution approving of the principle of establishing 
juvenile employment bureaux for children ot school-leaving age, 
and urging the local education authorities to promote the estab- 
lishment of such under their own auspices was adopted, on the 
motion of Mr. Flemming, seconded by Mr. W. Merrick (Salford). 
The proceedings ended with a vote of thanks to the members of 
the Birmingham Association for the arrangements made for 
holding the conference. 
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DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE LANCASHIRE COMMITTEE AND THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


REPORT APPROVED. 


At the last meeting of the Lancashire Education Committee, 
S1R HENRY HIBBERT (Chairman) presiding, 

Mr. J. J. CocKSHOTT (Chairman of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Sub-Committee) moved the adoption of the report of the 
Special Committee appointed to deal with the question of the 
schools condemned by the Board of Education. He said 
{reports Zhe School Government Chronicle] the real difference 
between them and the Board of Education was that the Board 
thought that they were a dilatory education authority, and 
dilatory because they wanted to be allowed not to do their duty to 
the children and teachers in their schools. The object of the 
report was to show that that was an incorrect description of the 
attitude which the Committee had taken during the last seven 
years. The Board of Education thought it necessary to coerce 
the Committee by threatening to withdraw the grants from 
schools which they thought ought to have been rebuilt and 
replaced and which had not been rebuilt and replaced. The 
Committee under the circumstances did not intend to submit 
to the threatened coercion, but he desired to refrain from saying 
anything to irritate or aggravate a grave situation, Out of 
554 defective schools existing when the Committee took over 
their work in 1903, they had, with the co-operation of the 
managers, placed 400 on a satisfactory basis, and a very con- 
siderable amount had been expended in improving at least half 
of the remaining 154, though they had not yet been brought 
up to the modern standard. He believed that within another 
twelve months a very much greater majority would have been 
sufficiently improved. Since 1903 forty unsatisfactory schools 
had been closed, sixty-one new ones opened, thirteen remodelled, 
and numerous improvements effected upon others. In addition, 
there was a great deal of work already in hand, and under 
the provisional scheme which they had in hand they would 
have dealt with a further twenty schools by July, while the 
following year eight new ones would be opened and thirteen 
would be in the course of erection. A similar or increased rate 
of pregress would be made during 1913-4. The Committee felt, 
therefore, that they might have expected to receive far more 
reasonable treatment than they had from the Board of Educa- 
tion. He did not know whether the members of the Com- 
mittee really realised what the building of a council school 
involved, but he had found that the arrangements had to pass 
through no fewer than twenty-two stages ; and in making up 
the schedule of the work to their credit, he certainly thought 
that they were entitled to bring forward a record of the opera- 
tions in hand, which would ripen into usefulness at a very 
early date. Dealing solely with elementary schools, £963,824 
would carry them to March 31, 1914, but schools having to be 
erected after that date were not included in that estimate, and 
he expected that by 1915-6-7, when the whole building scheme 
would have been completed, the county would be liable for a 
sum running between £1,250,000 and £1.500,000, They had a 
right to place their case before the Board of Education so that 
they would be permitted to go unmolested for the next few 
years in continuance of the regular systematised policy which 
they had been pursuing for the last fuur or five years, with 


such very satisfactory results. 
Board of Education that they would withdraw their grants, the 
position of the Committee was that if the Board felt that the 
schools were unfitted for the expenditure of public money, 
then the Committee felt that they would be unfitted for the 
expenditure of local rates, and did not intend spending one 
penny if the grants were withdrawn. If the threat of the 
Board of Education was intended to coerce the Committee into- 
spending public money at a rate and in a manner of which they 
did not approve the Committee would resist it. 

The CHAIRMAN said it would be a wise thing to ask the 
Lancashire County Council to support them in the matter. The 
report had been received with very great satisfaction by all 


classes of people throughout the county, and he felt perfectly © 


certain that the attitude they had taken would be backed up by 
the remaining portion of the county. 


Mr. W. ROBINSON said the members of the Special Sub- 


Committee had earned the Committee’s gratitude by the states- 
manlike and businesslike manner of their report. ; 
ALD. V. K. ARMITAGE said in these days of two elections in 
one year he thought it would be a wise plan for Lancashire and 
Yorkshire to combine and protest so emphatically as to make 
even the Board of Education cave in. 
The report was adopted. 


THE CHESHIRE COMMITTEE, AND A NEW 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 


At the last meeting of the Cheshire Education Committee the 
following letter from the Board of Education was considered : 


The Board have had under careful consideration the pro- 
posal that a new Roman Catholic school should be pro- 
vided for about 100 children at Whitby (Ellesmere Port). 
The Board note that the County Education Committee 
have collected full information in respect of the various 
facts and circumstances of the case, which has been sub-— 
mitted to the Board, and that the Committee has decided 
not to oppose the proposal. Having regard to all the 
circumstances of the case, in accordance with the criteria 
named in Section 9 of the Education Act, 1902, this Board 
have decided to regard the proposed school as not unneces- 
any ee have determined accordingly under Section 9 of 
that Act, 


The Chairman, Dr. HopGsovn, said that the Committee had 
taken up a neutral attitude, and now he thought that none of 


them had any right to complain. Plans would come before the 
Committee in due course. veh, 


5# ‘ als el 





OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


__—— 
Westminster Choir School. 
PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 


With regard to the threat of the q 





The Annual Prize Distribution of the Westminster Choir ‘| 


School was made in the Cathedral Hall on Thursday evening, 
the distinguishing feature of the occasion being the production 
in the first part of the proceedings of Father Benson’s new 
play of “The Maid of Orleans,” enacted by the boys. This 
was repeated on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday follow- 
ing to large audiences, an account of which performances 
we give below. Suffice it to say here that the play was excel— 
lently staged, thanks to Mr. Terry, and the greatest pains had 
been taken to make the costumes historically correct, the merit 
of which and the actual making of the dresses being chiefly due 
to Mrs. Rooke-Ley, Miss Grewing and Mrs. Savory. 

_ After the play followed the Report and distribution of prizes. 
The Rev. Dr. Driscoll, the Principal, reported that out of 27° 
boys of whom the school consisted, two boys in the last Oxford 
Local Examination at midsummer had passed the Senior 
Examination with Honours and Exemption from Responsions,, 
one with Distinction in Latin. Three had been successful in 
the Junior Examination, one with Honours, Siegfried Brock- 
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bank ; and seven had passed the Preliminary : a highly creditable 
total in one year in so small a school, which means that no boy 
will complete his course without attaining a musician’s training 
and the Matriculation standard of general scholarship. At the 
close the parents and friends of the boys were entertained with 
refreshments at the School House. 


PRESS TRIBUTES. 


The play and the performance have attracted a good deal of 
attention in the public Press, in which sympathetic and 
appreciative notices have appeared. 

Thus Zhe Westminster Gazette notes that “ it is probably 
many centuries since a play written by a priest of the Church of 
Rome has been performed by. the choristers' of a Catholic 


Cathedral, and that within the precincts of the cathedral itself. 


. +» The very limited dimensions of the stage, the self- 
consciousness of the schoolboy, and the fact that a reverend 
stage-manager, however admirable his qualifications may be in 


other ways, has not the experience of a Beerbohm Tree, may be 
held accountable for the fact that Father Benson’s ‘drama’ 
did not play nearly so well as it reads; but it interested the 


audience thoroughly, and provided many effective stage- 
pictures. A pretty scrap of a country dance at the opening, a 
Joan with a command of voice that many an experience actor 
might envy, and a boyish freedom in the presentation of some 
of the minor characters, untroubled by the weight of responsi- 
bility—of the rest, the villain of the piece, the Bishop of 
Beauvais, was the best—were the most pleasing features of the 


acting. The Coronation of the King, and the final scene, the 


_to matter. 


execution itself, were the most effective pictures. But any draw- 
backs with which the dramatist might have had to contend 
were more than counterbalanced by the remarkable excellence 
of the incidental music. 
“The Westminster Cathedral is well known to have one of 
the finest choirs in London and an admirable library of old 
music at its disposal. Last night it was shown to possess 
unusual orchestral strength as well. With most of the boys 


_ engaged on the stage where—coram populo—there was no 


singing, there was still a wonderfully trained choir ; and beyond 
an upper window (adding to the old-world effect of the produc- 
tion) was an orchestra of strings that was almost perfect both 
in balance and in tone. Old medizval songs were played and 
sung. A quaintly impressive ‘Ave Maria,’ by Arcadelt, the 


almost forgotten Dutch composer of the fifteenth century ; a 
_ March by Rameau, the great musical theorist, who became 
Court musician to Louis XV. ; and two charming works by old 


Italian composers—a ‘Te Deum’ by Anerio, and an entr’acte 
by Tallis—were introduced by the orchestra; and, in addition 
to these very unfamiliar composers, were Bach and Grieg and 
Tschaikowsky in the programme. It was an evening of 
wonderful music, with an interesting dramatic performance to 
add to its charm ; and if these performances are to be of annual 


- recurrence at Westminster invitations are likely to be sought 


for eagerly in the future.” 


Similarly a London correspondent of Zhe Manchester Guardian 
says: | 
“There is no challenging of the critics, but Father Benson 
has got into his plain lines something of the spirit of devotion in 
which alone the story has life and meaning, giving us the Joan 
of tradition, the white figure of faith. The grave music of Bach, 
which served for prelude, struck the right key, the key of 
worship, inviting us to look upon the homely acting of the boys 


_ in the accepting mood of medizval watchers of a mystery play. 
All the parts were played by boys, as they were in those same 


mystery plays, and this helped out the desired effect of austerity. 


Father Benson’s Joan is Joan as she might be imagined by a 


devout child. It was curious how little the awkwardness seemed 
Finished acting and elaborate scenery would have 
meant ruin, but, happily, there was small straining after these 
things. . . . Father Benson has managed his couplets well. 
‘They are never so literary as to make one think much about 
them or to turn the mind from the doings of the children on the 
stage. Maybe the dresses were a little too glittering and new. 
The Cathedral actors might take a hint from the Irish players 
in this respect. One would not ask more finished acting, for the 


stiffness was the proper thing. The children seem fittingly to 


use the angular postures of a missal, especially that dark spirit, 


- the Bishop of Beauvais.” 





Army Examinations. 


WIMBLEDON COLLEGE: ARMY DEPARTMENT. 


At the examination held in November last for cadetships at 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Mr. R. M. Stronge 
obtained the 12th place and Mr. C. F. Maunsell 23rd. No 
candidates were presented from the College for the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich. ' 


STONYHURST. 


MR. Francis Savory passed 62nd into Sandhurst. 
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THE HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE AND 
BIBLE TEACHING. 


At the Headmasters’ Conference at. Eton last week, the 
Headmaster of Eton presiding, the question of Bible teaching 
in secondary schools and public schools was considered. This 
discussion was of quite a different character from those one 
usually hears at educational conferences, where the relative 
merits of denominational teaching, undenominational teaching 
and secular schools, and tests for teachers generally form the 
basis of the speeches. There was nothing of this sort at all 
but the debate did reveal considerable concern at the ignorance 
of the Bible displayed by public school boys. 


The REv. A. A. DAVID (Rugby), reports The Morning Post, 
referring to the resolution regarding Scripture teaching, which 
had been passed on the previous day, suggested that they 
might take a practical step towards encouraging Bible teaching. 
It was clear that the definite recognition of the subject as an 
entrance subject for their schools was a step that would 
encourage and improve the study of the Bible. The difficulty 
was that it was extremely hard to set a paper on the whole 
Bible that a boy could do in half an hour. If, however, a 
definite portion were taken each term by preparatory schools 
and recognised by them it would be something to work for and 
would emphasise the importance they attached to it. He 
moved that the Association of Preparatory Schoolmasters be 
invited to appoint a committee to confer with a committee of 
the Headmasters’ Association, consisting of the Rev. Lionel 
Ford, the Rev. St. J. B. Wynne Wilson, the Rev. C. A. Alington,, 
the Rev. W. Temple, and Mr. J. D. McClure, with a view to. 
the suggestion of a cycle scheme of Bible study in preparatory. 
schools on which common entrance papers in this subject: 
should be set. 

The REv. LIONEL ForpD (Harrow) hoped the committee: 
would be a little less rigidly defined. It appeared to be limited: 
to the drawing up of syllabus, Could the committee not consult: 
with the preparatory schoolmasters on the whole question ? i 

The Rev. A. A. DAVID offered to add, “and to make any’ 
further recommendations on the subject.” 

The resolution was thus amended. 

The REv. E, C. OWEN (York) suggested that they should! 
approach such bodies as the Northern Universities with a view: 
to getting them to recognise Scripture as one of the voluntary. 
subjects. ; 

The REv. A. W. Upcott (Christ’s Hospital) asked whether 
the same committee could not confer with the officials of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Examinations Board with a view 
to rendering the papers perhaps wider in scope and of rather a 
different character. He did not know whether members were 
altogether satisfied with the form of these examinations. 

The REv. S, R. JAMES (Malvern) thought that point would 
be best met by a reference to the Public Examinations Com- 
mittee of the Conference. The papers were very much better 
than formerly. (Hear, hear.) 

The PRESIDENT explained that the reference to the Public 
Examination Committee did not mean that they had any 
definite view as to the papers being unsatisfactory, but that the: 
committee should be asked to look into the examination. 

The REY. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON, speaking on the main, 
question, said that some years ago in the St. Albans diocese a. 
move was made to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of the: - 
secondary schools with regard to diocesan examination in this .. 
subject as well as in Church history and the Prayer Book. Of 
100 schools that ought to have come within the scheme only. 
13 joined, although overtures were made again and again. It» 
came to their knowledge that in a large portion of the schools. 
which abstained not one single word of Bible teaching was ever: 
given at all. They were dealing with a proposal that might ~ 
have some effect for good on that kind of school—the smallest. 
kind of secondary school. What was wanted was that the 
authorities of those schools should be induced to believe that. 
this subject was of supreme importance and could be taught 
well by any conscientious man whatever, no matter what his 
position might be with regard to the Christian faith. As. 
Matthew Arnold had reminded them, the Bible was a store- 
house of literary treasures. Let them think of the loss to the - 
youngsters who were never, either at home or at school, brought - 
into contact with Biblical literature. If boys were merely made 


to read the Bible intelligently aloud that would be a great gain, . 
though it would be nothing to what might be done by a teacher- 
of real talent and conviction. That was a different point. The- 
responsibility was theirs to mature some suggestion that 
should bring this matter to the notice of headmasters. 

It was agreed to refer the matter to the Committee which will 
report in IQII. 
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NEWS, FROM THE DIOCESES. 


chiles aceon nde 


ENGLAND. 


WESTMINSTER. 


Tue Forty Hours’ PRAYER.—First Sunday after Epiphany, 
January 8: Parson’s Green, S.W. Second Sunday after Epiphany, 
January 15: tBow Common-lane, E. Third Sunday after Epiphany, 
January 22: Brook Green, Hammersmith. Friday, January 27: 
Stratford, E. Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, January 29: Notting 


Halls 
+One day only. 


CATHEDRAL Notes.—The pendants of the electrical installation at 
the Catbedral have elicited general praise not only for their efficiency 
in lighting, but also for their graceful addition to the general scheme of 
decoration of the nave and sanctuary. Six on either side of the nave, 
they. are suspended from cantilevers fixed in the walls a few feet below 
the springing of the dome. The sanctuary has three pendants on each 
side. The pendants of the nave consist each of three iron rings 
varying in diameter, and connected by a light network of chains, the 
top ring, with 15 lamps, being six feet in diameter, the next less, with 
10 lamps, and the smallest being the lowest with three lamps. Each 
ing of each pendant can be separately controlled by altogether 36 
switches. The pendants are of wrought iron painted a neutral green. 

The sanctuary lamps are similar in design, but smaller, and are in 
gilt, in conformity with the prevailing colours of the marbles. It was 
2 ‘sporting chance” to make all the pendants at the same time, but 
they are waiting still for the bill to be footed before they shine out in 
all their glory. 


THe CATHEDRAL: FATHER VASSALL-PHILLIPS AND THE 
Divinity oF Curtst.—On New Year’s Day at the twelve o’clock 
Mass, Father Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., commenced a course of 
sermons for the Sundays in January on the ‘‘ Divinity of Christ.” 
His:object: on Sunday. was to prove to the’ conviction of any rational 
and honest-minded man that the very:existence of the Catholic Church 
--was proof indubitable that Jesus Christ. was:'God. If He were not God, 
He had no claim on our honour or respect.. The question was boldly 
stated and clearly answered. God made Himself known to man in 
two ways by which his reason was convinced and he was moved to 
natural religion, the evidence of the external objective world and the 
internal witness of his own conscience. With St. Augustine, he found 
it more possible:to doubt that he himself lived than to doubt the real 
existence of the visible world.. And from the visible creation the 


argument of causation, argument of design, was triumphant ‘to the 


The second truth which no reasoning man could resist 
-qwas the voice of God within. They were the twin truths of natural 
religion, But beyond that no man. by unaided. reason could go, So 
far he could go, and no further. And yet there was through all the 
ages and everywhere the cry of the human heart for further revelation. 
-God was a hidden God. ‘‘ No man hath’seen the Father.” The beart 
cried for-a revelation of the Father. It could not reach to Elim unless 
Ue should show Himself. The philosophies: could no supply answer. 
Unless’God should give the answer, there was no answer. The! Catholic 
Church was the voice’ and witness of Christ, and the life of Christ was 
oneclaim, the claim to be God, to reveal the Father, to be. one with 
the Father, to be God. It was that or less than nothing, That was 
their faith. They knew the truth by subjective experience,. by objective 
fact of prophecy and miracle, by the existence of the Catholic Church 
at that moment, its origin, its teaching, its history, its existence, its 
‘talfalment of prophecy. Faith was'a gift, and by the faith that was in 
them they knew. The'preacher’ developed these points, the witness of 
the Catholic Church to Christ, of Christianity in the East and the 
West, of St. John Chrysostom and’ St. Augustine.. The faith of the 
“Catholic Church was a rational faith, in which there’was no contradic- 
jon’ between: faith.and reason. What the heart cried: for, the God of: 
truth-and the God of forgiveness, Jesus Christ, the Living, God, gave to. 
them, and He gave Himself to them in and through the: Catholic Church. 
The church was very crowded: and. the sermon made .a.very. deep 
impression. 
Dom Gilbert Higgins, C.R.L., commenced.a course in the 
evening. 
ORPHANAGE AT CARLISLE-PLACE.—The Sisters of Charity at Carlisle- 
ace gave their annual entertainment of the children by the children 
e the children, and incidentally for the edification of a large number of 
friends of the institution, in the convent, on Thursday afternoon, Among, 
those present were Mgr. Canon Howlett, Canon Sutcliffe, Chief 
Religious Inspector Mgr. Bidwell; Father Daly and Father Evans, 
Archbishop’s Secretaries’; Father Brown, Father Prevost, Father’ 
Reany, Father Cluny, Father McKenna, and Father England, 
Cathedral Chaplains ; Father Kelly, Isleworth, and. Father Byrne, 
€ M., and Father Quinn, C.M., of Mill Hill Vincentian House. 


normal man. 


Miss' McKenna; Mrs. Cooke Smitb, Miss Collins, Mrs. Pasmore, Mrs. }. 
Pulsford Hobson, and Miss: Higgins, organiser of the Girls’ Club: at |’ 


Westminster, were also present. The programme: was:daintily executed. 
The orphans with many mothers were quite at home before the foot- 
lights, and dance and song and picturesque evolutions were followed by 
# playlet, ‘‘The Dolls’ ‘At Home,’” in which the dolls were very 
uch alive. All done, the 140’ orphans. were at home to themselves 
with a merry tea, and the hundred visitors betook themselves to 
refreshments and congratulations with the Sisters. 


Tue SERVITES AT CHRISTMASTIDE.—The Servite church in 
Fulliam-road is a centre of devotion for great numbers beyond the 
Hmits of the parish which it specially serves. Crowds attended on 
@hristmas Day itself to hear Mgr. Croke’ Robinson, who is a special 


favourite theres The Crib is one of the most realistic and beautifully | 



















picturesque representations of the scene at Bethlehem to be seens it 
Sunday last, New Year's Day, Dr. Aveling was the preacher. Therr 
faith, he said, was centred in the Babe at Bethlehem. Yet it was no 
use if they did not live it. it was their best possession. The Incar- 
nation of the Son of Ged, ‘‘ for us men and our salvation,” brought 
us the only hope, the only inspiration for our souls, which was to serve 
God faithfully and truly, with undivided allegiance. If they shared 
their service with another, a cruel master, who promised much and 
gave little, if they followed ‘‘ worldly desires,” they would reap sorrow, 
disappointment, and bitterness. The new year called to them to live 
lives of soberness, justice, and devoticn, soberly in all things, justly 
towards their neighbours, friends and family, in their goods, honour, 
reputation ; devoutly, as justice demanded. Let them learn at the 
Crib of Bethlehem the lesson of their redemption, ‘‘ waiting for 
the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the great God, and: our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


WESTMINSTER CATHOLIC FEDERATION.—The Council of the West- 
minster Catholic Federation met in the Choir School of the Cathedral 
on Monday evening, Mr. Lister Drummond, K.S.G., in the chair. 
The minutes having been read, the recommendation of the Committee, on 
Mr. Fitzgera'd’s motion, that the Federation should affiliate itself to 
the Catholic Social Guild, was discussed at some length, and fin 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee was adopted to the 
effect that the Council Federation do not propose to apply for membeér- 
ship as a body of the Catholic Social Guild. Mr. Barbor’s motion that 
the reports of local secretaries should receive more attention from thé 
Council evoked considerable discussion, in which Abbot Ford, Father 
Ring, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Blenzburgh, Mr. Calnan and Councillor 
Wallod took part, and a resolution was carried requesting the secretary 
to take steps to receive periodical reports and present them to the 
Council. Tbe chairman reported the scheme of the Hendon 
District Federation for joining the Council. The Hendon Federation 
would work in three parliamentary districts—Harrow, Hornsey and 
Mid Herts—and the central committee of this new arm of the: West 
minster Federation would meet at Hendon. The scheme was approved. 
Mr. Coffey, junr., read a report of the Trade Union Committee, which 
was adopted. Mr. W. P. Mara reported on the work of the Debates 
Committee, and announced a public debate to take place on January 30 
on ** The Present Administration of the Poor Law” in the Hammer- 
smith Town Hall. Satisfactory reports were also received frony 
Hackney and Paddington. Mr. Lister Drummond, in his review of 
the year’s work, spoke of the advance made, and paid a warm>tribute 
to the late Father Davies, who had done splendid work for the F 
tion at Hackney. J 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER.—Father Stanislaus St. John’ preached’ 


‘to the Associates of the Apostleship of Prayer at Farm-street om 


Friday on the Friendship of Christ, an inspiring sermon, kindling the 
sense of personal intimacy of the soal with Christ in'the Mass; im the 
Tabernacle, in the life of the devout Christian soul, The disccurse was 
based on the ‘‘ Imitation.” : 


& 


Kentish Town.—The Kentish Town Mission continues its activity. 


The Christmastide services have been wonderfully well attended and 


the ‘‘ criby” much visited. New Year’s Day brought great crowds and 
Father Howlett made an impressive appeal to the people to:make the 
new year worthy of their great destiny as the ‘*Sons of God,” 


SOUTHWARE. 


St. Georce’s CATHEDRAL.—According to statistics compiled’ by 
the Administrator, the average-attendance at Sunday Mass im St. — 
George’s Cathedral is about 1,600, and on Sunday that number was even 


-exceeded. For various reasons there bas been a slight falling off in 
‘the attendance, due principally to increased travelling facilities and the 
‘establishment of new missions in districts hitkerto served! 
Cathedral. 


y the 
Unfortunately there isa great deal of encines aetna 
the parish, but the Bishop has been compelled to state publicly thatit 
was caused in a measure by over-indulgence in.drink. . His lordship 
contemplates holding a special:service annually for the:mothers of the. 


‘whole of South London. There is already held. each: year: in the: 


Cathedral. a. special gathering of the men of the Blessed Sacrament 

Guild and the Children of Mary. of the diocese, and the proposal of. his, 

lordship to address Catholic mothers each year will doubtless. 
oa with the hearty support of those whom it is intended to 
enefit. , 

The celebrant of the High Mass on Sunday was the Very Rev. Canon. 
Sprankling the Administra:or, and special music was rendered by the 
voluntary choir on the first day of the new year. The members have’ 
been specially thanked by the Bishop for their generows services, and’ 
‘his lordship has also expressed his gratitude to the voluntary Cathedral 
wardens and mission workers for their loyal co-operation’ during) the: 
past twelve months. 
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After the sermon on Sunday evening there was a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament around the Cathedral in which the various 
confraternities and societies of the parish took part. 


THE BisHop’s RETROSPECT OF DIOCESAN PROGRESS,—The 
Bishop of Southwark delivered an address on Sunday evening in St. 
_George’s Cathedral on the events of the past year. He did not intend, 
he said, to deal with events which were not directly connected with the 
Church, but he desired to speak in particular of those matters which 
:concerned the Catholic body generally. With regard to the Church 
‘abroad he regretted to find that the Press. of this country—not the 
Catholic Press, but the secular newspapers—neglected to give an 
jaccount ofthe way in which the Government in France bad persecuted 
the Church, There was something like a conspiracy on the part of the 
‘Press to suppress any information that was in favour of the Catholic 
\Church, and which would show that she was being persecuted. In 
‘Spain there had been aconflict between the Vatican and the Govern- 
ment in regard to religious orders, but thanks to the energy of the 


{Bishops and the faithful of the North of Spain, the irsults which would 


in all likelihood have been heaped upon the Vatican had been foiled. 
‘There had also been trouble in Portugal, and in so far as secular 
matters were concerned the- Church took no part, but when the men 
land women ofthe religious orders were persecuted then indeed the 
(Church raised her voice in protest. 

In the British Empire certain events had taken place which had 
‘concerned ‘their co-religionists. The awful mining disasters which had 
occurred during the year in England had suddenly taken from many 
Catholic homes the support of the family, and the sympathy of 
the Catholic body went out to these sorrowing families in their 
distress. 

His lordship »next referred to the charges made against Catholics of 
disloyalty. Catholics, he said, were frequently accused of always 
referring to the Sovereign Pontiff and omitting any reference to his 
Majesty the King. He desired emphatically to deny the statement, 
and be was expressing the opinion of the Catholic body when he did so, 
They recognised in spiritual matters the supremacy of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, hut in temporal matters there were no more loyal subjects of 
the throne than the Catholics of this country. Catholics deeply 
mourned the loss of the late King and they welcomed his successor, and 


_ they proclaimed themselves the .loyal subjects of King George V., and 


they recognised to the fall the action which he took concerning the 
Accession Oath. It was remarkable to see the unanimity which 
prevailed: between the two parties in the House of Commons, when 
the important and vital question was discussed as to the desirability of 
the removal from the Statute-book of the clause obnoxious to 
Catholics, anc they attributed it to the personal interest of his 
! the King, who was determined not to insult his Catholic 
subjects of whom there were 12 millions in the British Empire. 
_ Referring to the work of the Church in the diocese of Southwark, 
the Bishop said there was every reason to thank God for the number of 
conversions which had taken place. Many Protestant clergymen had 
been reconciled to the Church, and many of their people had followed 
them. In Brighton no less than five clergymen had been received into 
the Church.and‘were now studying’for the priesthood in Rome, and he 
knew that, the number ofthose from the town who had followed the 


_ leadership of those good earnest men was something like 200, and he 


sincerely hoped that with the aid of the prayers of the Catholics of 


_ the diocese the number would be greatly increased. 





LIVERPOOL. 


LIVERPOOL: CHRISTIAN SctENCE.—In the first of a series of 
lectures on ‘‘Eddyism,” at St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Salisbury- 
street, on Monday evening, reports Zhe Liverpool Daily Post, Father 
Day said: The old religions had had their day, and were wanted no 
longer. Sabianism, Pantheism, and Christianity had in turn gripped 
the attention of the world. But they did not concern the modern man. 

was one of unbelief, conceit, and superstition. Serious 
religion was out of date. . It had long since given place to scientific 
scepticism. But against this was the contradictory fact that the modern 


world .was rushing headlong into superstitious credulity. Notwith- 
standing civilisation, mankind was never more gullible. An example 
was to hand in recent newspaper ‘reports from America. People who 


scorned, the Resurrection of Christ, which, to say the least, was 
attested by history, were only too ready, and even anxious, to 
be gulled by the “resurrection” of a woman whose life in’ the 
light of reason was a falsehood, and whose interpretation of the 
Bible, a book for which she professed the deepest regard and 
belief, was a jhemous travesty. The ‘‘resurrection” vigils at New 
York over Mrs. Eddy’s remains were an unmistakable sign of the 
iimes, and afforded irrefragable testimony to the unholy curiosity and 
weird superstition of the modern mind. The niveteenth and twentieth 
centuries had been singularly productive of faked religions. The most 
part-of these cults had been grotesquely absurd ; others had been dis- 
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Still there was not one of them but had gained its followers in thousands. 
Prominent amongst these fantastic religions were Mormonism, Theo- 
sophy, and ‘‘Christian Science.” Mormonism was already a thing of 
the past, and Theosophy had ceased tobe fashionable. But “Christian 
Science,” or ‘* Eddyism,” ‘still held the field, and \for the present, at 
least, showed no sign of decline. Father Day then went on to trace 
briefly the history of'the new cult from its discovery by Mrs. Eddy, in 
1866, to the present time, when its churches, societies, and meetings 
completely encircled ‘the globe. Continuing, he said he would 
endeavour to show them that evening that Christian Science ‘was 
a blasphemous and sacrilegious travesty of the true religion of 
Jesus Christ. It was difficult, said the preacher, to give a clear 
statement of Mrs. Eddy’s vague and incoherent doctrine. But, 
so far as acentral point could be found in the nebulous farrago of 
nonsense, that centre was the denial of matter. (1) Godis allin all. 
(2) God is good, Good is mind. (3) God, Spirit, Life being all, matter 
is nothing. (4) Mortal mind is matter. Death, evil, sin, disease are 
deceptions of mortal mind. Therefore they are nothing, and do not 
exist. These four propositions, the preacher declared, were the basis 
on which ‘‘Christian Science” rested. They showed it at once to be 
not Christian Theism, but a new form of ancient Pantheism, which 
confused the Creator with His creatures in one vast totality of mind or 
spirit. But Christian Science further betrayed its anti-Christianity ‘by 
explicitly contradicting essential Christian tenets, The Crecd calls 
God Creator of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible, But Eddyism denies that things exist at all, denies that 
God created them, and declares them to be the figments of mortal mind 
or the merest delusions. In the same way it contradicted the Trinity, 
tbe Incarnation, the death and resurrection of Our Saviour, aad the 
whole doctrine of sin and atonement. The sacrilege of Christian 
Science consisted in the buying and selling of prayers. No one could 
be officially initiated into its mysteries, declared Father Day, witbout 
paying a fee of 50 dollars. _ Nor could he seemingly continue a member 
without purchasing the latest edition of ‘‘ Science and Health, with Key 
to the Scriptures,” price $3.18. Moreover, whenever a scientist fell 
into any one of the innumerable errors of “mortal mind,” the ‘error 
could only be corrected by the prayers of a ‘‘healer,” at Prices varying 
according to the importance of the case, from $5 to $10. No wonder 
that the comfort of ** Christian Science ” was not for the poor, and thut 
this new creed was essentially a “smart” cult—a cult of the rich. 


—_—— 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


Scarsoroucu: St, Perer’s CHURCH.—This church was 
effectively decorated for the festival of Christmas and all the services, 
including the midnight Mass, were largely attended. The church (says 
The Scarborough Gazette) bas this year had many additions made to 
beautify the interior, During the summer months the Chapel of Our 
Lady was decorated with frescoes by Herr Immencamp, from the 
Munich schools. The roof, walls, and arches were treated with similar 
colouring and artistic treatment, the prevailing tone being white ard” 
blue. Then on Christmas Day, the Chapel of the Sacred Heart was 
opened to the public, as it had been closed for six weeks whilst under 
the hands of the decorators, the firm of Hardnwn and Powell, of 
Birmingham. The chapel has been decorated in accordance with the 
old Gothic traditions prevailing in England in the late decorated period 
of architecture. All the emblems and inscriptions have reference to 
the personality of Our Lord, viz. : the true vine and the I.H.S. which 
occur on the east wall and in the reredos. The inscription in the cornice, 
*“Bonus est Dominus sperantibus in eum, anime querenti illum. 
Alleluia, Alleluia,” is from the Introit of the Mass of the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart. The ejaculation : ‘Heart of Jesus, in Thee is our hope ” 
occurs in Latin in the dado. The predominating colours are red and 
white. Mr. Thompson had charge of the work. The handsome crih, 
presented by Miss M. Strickland,was this year erected at the north 
porch of the church. It has been adorned with evergreens and 
electric lighting, and presents a most attractive picture. 3 





(Continued on page £4.) 





THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION.—The first Club Members’ Whist _ 
Tournament at the Association Rooms, Russell-square, . W.C, toak : 
place on Thursday in last week, and proved a very pleasant fonction. 
On Monday there was a large attendance at the Christmas dance at the 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant. On Wednesday, Father Philip 
Fletcher gave his popular lantern lecture on **The Man in the Street” 
at the Association Rooms. “ 





gracefully obscene ; aJ] had been, and were, of their nature transitory. 





COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOUS,” &c. 





ST. MARY'S ABBEY, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YouNG LADIEs. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 

ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Acace ny 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern _ 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 

SS, 


Ladies, 
Examinations. 
taught by natives. 
side walks, 


SAINT MARY’S CONVENT, 


Shorncliffe-road, FOLKESTONE. 


Boarding and Day School for Young 
Pupils prepared for the Public 
French and German 


Apply to Rev, Mother 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 
CLEVEDON, 





SOMERSET, 


Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, Tbe sectlar educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
Jaymen, Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 


Country and sea- 
physical drill, 


Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 
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ELE Doe robes 


: [Saturday, January 7, IOIT. 





COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 





{ CONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W, 
(near Kensington Gardens), 


A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
at Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
Kic., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
finglish studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
‘London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c, RA 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
‘the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. es 

Exceptional advantages for a quiring French and 
German with native teachers, . f 

N.B,—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
{Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.8.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


eae ad ale cr et el ante 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. 


(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHooL FoR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
‘CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SUBJECTS. 

Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 
Painting, Drawing, Drill. f af ; 

N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 
Hampstead Heath. y 

Yor further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 


Good Catholic and English education, Arts 
end Commercial Course, College of Preceptors, 
Oxford Local, Civil Service, London Matricula- 
tion, Banks and London Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
S!: _ JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 


Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers. | 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, i 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 








(CONVENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 
A 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED). 


eae 


"The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 
“He Boa eed tue: Oxtord Local and Royal Academy 


* Examinatcs all Certified and Diplomaed, Large play- 


i go to Rev. Mother. 
[ee ae 
(i gUMLE?Z HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 


near London, W.—ConvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 

» ComPANIONS oF JESUS.—Superior and solidly religious 

« education for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 

and requirements of the present day. | The Convent is 

a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes 

> an University Examinations for the 

387 per cent. Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 

Gamley House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy ; 

“it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew. 
‘Elampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


7h ta oa cae a Ca ear AE 
SS": FRANCIS XAVIER’SCOLLEGE, 
: BRUGES, BELGIUM. 


2 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
*ommercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 
GOONER OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements pertect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent, 


———_——  — 
ENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL AporaTion), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
pen grounds; modern house improvements. English 
fn all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
{italian also from native teachers, Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 
particulars on application. 


st 19 years over | 





ST. PHILOMENA'S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY, 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 
bath, Cooking in the. demonstration kitchen,  First-aid 
by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 


grounds), and other games. 


science can secure. 





H OLY TRINITY CONVENT, 

FREELANDS, BROMLEY, KENT. 

Under the Patronage of his Lordship the 
Bishop cf Southwark. 

Superior religious and modern education, with excep- 
tional advantages for the study of French. Pupils pre- 
pared successfully for University, Kensington, and 
R.A.M. Local Examinations. 

Extensive grounds surround the Convent, which is 
near railway station and within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. Entire charge taken of Colonial pupils. Little 
boys under 10 received. Charges moderate. 


a AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 

Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells, 

Sound religious and commercial training. 


i Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
ions. 





Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. ; 

For Prospec 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School, 
Most healthily situated, facing Common, 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education, Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


F Pp ctus apply to the 
or Prospe Pply BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


Convent of the Sisters of NOTRE DAME, 

St. Catherine’s Hill, Surrey-st., NORWICH. 
A superior’ education offered to a 
limited number of young ladies, who 
are received as Boarders by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Home com- 
forts. This Convent is situated in 
its own grounds in one of the most 
healthy partsof England. The pupils 
are prepared for the University Local 
Examirations, the Oxford Local, 
and Royal Academy of Music. For 
further particulars apply to the 
Superioress. 


URLS CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 


Beautifully 


apply to the Brother 











x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2, St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 

Prospectuses on application. 

The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘© Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH Ciass BoARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YouncG LapIEs. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and Gera.an. ‘ 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 
has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


Lull particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 





No expense 





OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


House of Residence in connexion with the 
*€ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses, Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. 

Boarders received, 


, y 
Apply to the Rev. Mother. 








ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, . 
Oakamoor, North Staffs. | 
(COTTON HALL). 


OxFoRD LOCALS, I9I0, 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 


Apply Very Rev. Canon HyMERS. 





URSULINE CONVENT, 


Nantwich, Crewe. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Situated in the country. Ten minutes 
from Crewe Station. Pupils prepared 
for the Locals and London University 
Examinations, also for Royal Academy 
of Music, 


¢ 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. | 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
Benedictine Fathers. 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises — 
all the usual branches of a_ high-class education, 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. 

PREPARATORY (BOYS). ' 

The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent — 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Cntire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother, ‘ 








FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 


Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster, Small 
numbers. Individual attention, High © 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


a 


HE trade returns for the last twelve 
months show that 1910 wasa 
record year—better even than 

the boom year 1907. Zhe Times pub- 
lishes the following table showing the value of the imports 
during the month and year ended December 31, 1910, 
together with the increase or decrease as compared with 
the corresponding periods of 1909: 


DECEMBER, I9IO, 


TRADE OVERSEAS: 
A RECORD YEAR, 


Imports ... «1. o- . £69,133,150 + £8,351,982° +° 137 
Exports® 21... cin ese) £37;424110. + 3,634,213 + 107 
Re-exports 9,876,619 + £241,698 +. 25 
TWELVE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 31, I910. 
Imports ... ... «.. £678,440,175 + £53.735,216 + 86 
Exports ... ... £430,589,811 + £52,409,464 + 138 
Re-exports.... 103,779,104. + 412,431,285 + 13° 


On the face of them these figures are eminently satisfactory 
and show that Great Britain has had her full share in the 
general trade revival throughout the world. At the same 
time it must always be remembered that the figures quoted 


| above represent values and not quantities. In some instances 


these trade returns are so far fallacious that higher values 
stand for a diminished volume of business. Thus the 
imports of raw cotton last month account for seven-eighths 
of the whole increase in imports, and for more than a fifth 
of the total increase inthe year. Yet the quantity imported 
was actually less by nearly 2,000,000 cwt. In fact the 
quantity of raw cotton brought into the country fell off by 
about 20 per cent. The apparent increase was due entirely 
to the higher prices which the British manufacturer had to 
pay. In the same way the imports of meat show an 
increase in value of nearly 12 per cent. for the year, but the 
quantity exported was greater by only 2 per cent. In the 
same way the export of cotton goods shows an increase in 
value equal to r5 per cent., but the increase in quantity 
comes only to about 7 per cent. if 

Except that the Provisional Ministry of 


- eee revolutionaries is pursuing its course of 
Sanaa government by dictatorial decree and of prepar- 


ing for the elections which have been promised 


42 
AP 
for April, it is somewhat difficult to say anything very 
definite as to the.situation in Portugal... Qnethe one hand 
if‘has been stated thatthe Governmentis ingrave difficulties, 
and quickly losing any popularity it~mayshave had. On 
the other the members of the French-and Italian Chambers 
of Commerce»in Lisbon have passed resolutions protesting 
against such reports, declaring that they are contrary to 
fact. Meanwhile, however, a-sidelight has been thrown on 
the situation by.an interview with Dom Miguel, Duke of 
Braganza, in the LVeue Freie Presse of Vienna. In this 
Dom Miguel declares that the situation is rapidly 
becoming so serious as to be positively dangerous because 
of the anarchical tendencies revealed, He is about to 
leave Austria for Pau. He denies any intention of conspiring, 
but says that if the country calls for him he will respond no 
matter what may be the difficulties in the way. After the 
murder of Dom Carlos and the Crown Prince he had 
ordered his partisans to support the Monarchy, and had 
written personally to Dom Manuel offering to recognise him 
as King if he and his family were allowed to return to 
Portugal and their hereditaryrights were recognised. But after 
saying so much, Dom Miguel goes on to make statements 
which would seem to show that he is anxious to make the 
most for himself of the situation. The setting up of the 
Republic, he pointed out, had quite changed the aspect of 
affairs not only in the country but also so far as he was 
concerned. Dom Manuel’s return was generally felt to be 
impossible, and the country must appeal to the old Royal 
House if it wished to return to Monarchial institutions. 
The party which supported Dom Miguel was now stronger. 
Small juntas existed in all the provincial towns under the 
direction of the leaders at Lisbon. He then proceeded to 
make a bid for power by sketching a programme of policy. 
This programme would include the abrogation of the 
present, and the revival of the old, native Portuguese 
Constitution adapted according to the needs of modern 
times; the reorganisation of Portuguese finances and the 
fairer distribution of fiscal burdens; the furtherance of 
trade, industry and Colonial prosperity ; and progress and 
full individual liberty. 


The French Senate and Chamber of 
gp OF Deputies opened for the new session on 
FRENCH CHAMBERS, 1Uesday under the temporary presidency 
; of their respective doyens. Inthe Upper 
Chamber M. Cazot pointed to the disillusionment which 
followed on the Revolution of 1848, and on that based a 
glorification of the Third Republic and its work. In the 
Deputies M. Louis Passy betrayed some scepticism in regard 
tothe proposals that were being made.on the question of 
electoral reform. He had had, he said, some experience 
with such reforms, and he had found that they were generally 
resorted to when an Assembly or a Government were in 
difficulties from which they thought it best to get universal 
suffrage to extricate them. The best reform would be that 
which would ensure the liberty of the elector and the sincerity 
ofhis vote. Hedwelt on the need of prudent financialeconomy 
and of preserving order within and peace without the State. 
After this the way was clear for the great business of the 
day, the election of the President of the Chamber. There 
were two candidates—the inevitable M. Brisson and M. Paul 
Deschanel], and there had been a report that M. Delcassé 
might also stand. But M. Delcassé did not come forward, 
so the contest was confined to the two who have already 
‘before been rivals for the Chair, At the first ballot 
.M. Brisson, the ex-President, polled 247 votes, against 216 
given to M. Deschanel, but as this was not an absolute 
majority of the votes given a second ballot was necessary. 
On the second ballot M, Brisson was elected by 270 votes, 
against 197 cast for M. Deschanel, and 50 for M. Jules 
Guesde. M. Berteaux, M. Etienne, M. Dron, and 
M. Renoult were elected Vice-Presidents. If M. Deschanel, 
who has already once occupied the Chair, had been elected, 
it might have been hailed as a victory for the Moderate 
party. M. Brisson’s re-election simply leaves the parlia- 
mentary position unchanged. In some quarters it is even 
regarded as nothing more than a personal compliment, 
indicating that the Chamber does not care to cashier an 
old servant unnecessarily. But M. Deschanel’s candidature 
would seem to show that he intends to come once more 
into prominence after the long period of comparative retire- 
ment which followed on his defeat for the Presidency 
owing to a sudden coalition of the Socialists and Radicals 
against him. 
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A curious state of things was 
revealed at the quarterly meeting «of 
» the Cumberland Education Committee 

atCarlisle on Monday. The Finance 
Committee recommended payment for the quarter of 
tradésmen’s bills, grants, salaries, &c., amounting to 
432,000. At the same time it was reported that there was 
an overdraft at the bank. Canon Rawnsley elicited that 
this was caused by the fact that £ 10,oco owing to them in 
October had not yet been paid by the Government. In 
the course of the discussion which ensued it was stated that 
the overdraft at the bank amounted to £14,000, the interest 
upon which was considerable. The indebtedness of the 


CUMBERLAND AND THE 
GOVERNMENT’S 
6“ DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


Committee would be more than covered if the Government 


would pay up. Mr. Howard insisted that it was time that 
the attention of the County Council was called to these 


systematic deferred payments adopted now by the Govern- — 


ment. He thought this was the worst Government of which 
he had any recollection in this matter. They did not seem 
to him to understand what it was to pay their bills, and it 


was a monstrous thing that those responsible should be ~ 


called on for enormous sums of interest for this money, 


which was practically due to them, and he would like the — 


County Council to send a resolution to the Government 
asking that in future payment should be made more 
promptly. Eventually it was determined to ask the County 


Council to call upon the Government to make its payments — 


promptly when they were due or in default to defray the 
interest on the overdrafts rendered necessary by their 
delay. 


‘saree post» B88 suffered from the mutinous conduct — 
BABET. of one of its chief organs in the Press. Zhe 


Morning Fost during the last two years 
has lost no opportunity of promoting dissension in the 
ranks of the party it professes to support. This time last 
year its whole energies were directed to supporting an 
Independant candidate in one of the divisions of 
Marylebone against the candidate recommended to the 


electors by the leaders of the party. Our contemporary’s — 


interference on that occasion was not the less mischievous 
because it resulted in an ignominious fiasco. Mr. Balfour 
has been systematically scoffed at, and now is openly 
disowned. The Referendum policy as applied to Tariff 
Reform in the opinion of the most competent observers 
saved the party from a disastrous rout. 


For some time past the Unionist party 


The Morning Post — 
attacked it without even waiting till the election was over. On 
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Thursday a letter from Mr. Balfour toa Canadian correspon- _ 


dent was published in which he proclaimed Tariff Reformasa 


cardinal plank in the policy of the party, and quotes three 
passages from his own recent speeches, But there was no 
reference to the Referendum. 


The Morning Post then ; 


goes on first to show that. Mr. Balfour is “bound in- 


honour ” to the Referendum, and then to contend that the 
prospects of the party are hopeless until that policy is 


repudiated. A neater way of dismissing the Leader of the 
Unionist party could not be imagined. Our contemporary ~ 


concludes with these words: ‘There is no way by which 
he personally can ever extricate himself from his pledge— 
even if he desired to do so—without aggravating still 


further the notorious distrust which besets the Unionist 


party in the country. On the other hand, it is equally 
impossible for the Unionist party either to win a General 
Election with this millstone hanging to them or to repudiate 
a policy to which their titular Leader is irrevocably com- 
mitted.” All of which is flat treason to the cause and 
admirably calculated to keep the party in the wilderness for 
another dozen years. 
A series of local option contests have 
PROHIBITION: HOW recently taken place in Saskatchewan, but 
ie casera with results which from any point of view 
must be regarded as unsatisfactory, or at 
least indecisive. A vote for or against the continuance of 
the sale of strong drink was taken in a hundred districts. 
From Zhe Toronto Globe we learn that four of these 
plébiscites were in cities and 22 in towns, the residue being 
in rural municipalities or local improvement districts, some 
of which include villages and other localities in unsettled 
districts where the population is scattered, and in many 
of which there are are no licensed hotels. The licences 
attacked numbered 185, and local option was carried in 28 
instances, or in about one-sixth of the total. One city 
(Moose Jaw) out of four went dry, as also did one town out 


of twenty-two, Davidson giving a small majority of ten for 
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local option. The remainder of the licences cancelled were 

in the rural municipalities or local improvement districts. 

The majorities in favour of local option were as a rule small, 

only one place (Moose Jaw) giving a majority exceeding one 

hundred, while the majorities in favour of licences exceeded 

too in eleven cases. Our Canadian contemporary, com- 

menting on the results of the polling, says: ‘ The situation 

in Moose Jaw is well understood locally. The hotel accom- 

-modation is poor; of the eight licensees only one has been 

in business there for more than six months; improvements 

| in the existing hotels are needed, but with a possibility of 

local option nothing could be reasonably undertaken. 

3 New buildings could not be erected, because by a city 

__. by-law all hotels are confined to a limited area, the 

__ property in which is owned by a syndicate. Local option 

ain Moose Jaw was a protest against existing conditions 
. 


\ 


rather than a vote against the licence system. The 
question of whether hotels can be run with profit without 
a bar in Saskatckewan will have a trial in Moose Jaw. 
Davidson intends also to try the experiment. Regina 
has already the King’s Hotel, a first-class building, 
operating without a bar. The rates there are high, not less 
than $4 a day, and do not meet the demands of the ordinary 
everyday traveller, and the house has been in operation a 
_ short time only. In Regina the temperance house will be 
_ running in competition with the regular licensed houses. 
In Moose Jaw the temperance houses will have the field 
to themselves, and the results in both cities during the next 
two years will be watched with interest.” It may be added 
that the method of taking the votes in Saskatchewan differs 
considerably from that which prevails in Ontario. In 
Saskatchewan a bare majority of the votes polled is 
sufficient to put local option into force, and.a vote may be 
taken every second year. But the most important difference 
between the provinces is in the qualification of the voters. 
___ In Ontario local option is treated as a municipal question, 
_ only tenants, property-owners and income-taxpayers being 
entitled to vote. In Saskatchewan the subject is treated as 
a Parliamentary question, and every male British subject of 
full age who has resided in the province for twelve months 
-and three months in the municipality is qualified to vote. 
The Ontario law is restrictive in operation, so far as the 
_ electorate is concerned. In the city of Toronto, for 
instance, fully one-half of those who can vote in elections 
_ for the House of Commons or Local Legislature {the 
a registration voters) cannot vote on local option. 
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SLIGHT 
-pecrease ix 22 England and Wales for the half-year to 


-pauperism, JUly'1, 1910, issued by the Local Govern- 
| ment Board, contains several items of 
current interest. Compared with the corresponding day 
_ an 1909, says Zhe Daily News, the number of. persons, 
excluding the insane and casuals, in receipt of relief on 
July 1 last, showed a decline of 18,050, equivalent to 2°3 
per cent. The decrease was general, a decline being 
recorded in 48 union counties and an increase in only six. 
_ The following tabie contrasts the counties.in which the chief 
_ increases and decreases occurred : 


oo" 


Weg Tene <3 


INCREASE. DECREASE. 

: Per Cent. Per Cent. 

_» Monmouth ... we 70 | York, N. Riding ..,  25°4 
- Anglesey... -» 5°8 | Durham .S 3 Lise 
Leicester 88 

Denbigh ve OG 

Carnarvon. ... viv VOR 

Hunts 6:2 


- The number of able-bodied persons ‘tin health” relieved 
as indoor paupers is smaller than is generally supposed. On 
“the rst July they numbered 16,647—8,469 men and 8,178 
women—a decrease of 1,631. In view of the discussion 
relating to paupers over 70 who have not availed of old-age 
pensions the following table showing the number of persons 
over that age in receipt of Poor Law relief on July x in 
England and Wales is of interest : 





Indoor, Outdoor. Total. 

Males ... BI, TEO “i.25s BS; 4B Ee Rs 69,590 
Memales* =: ss 2F 495 0S... OPRSLA osc 117,249 
Total as 54,604 132,235 186,839 


‘It willtthus be seen that the total number of indoor paupers 

_ over 70 years of age forms but a very small proportion of 
- ‘the number of old-age pensioners. ‘‘ As compared with the 
number of persons over 7o years of age, relieved on 


The detailed return relating to pauperism 


the rst January, rg1o0,” the report states, “there was a 
decrease of 4,893 males and 4,117 females, giving a total 
decrease of 8,960, 


It is pointed out by.a Barcelona corre- 
ieee N Spondent of Zhe Morning Post that the 
SPANISH cApINET, Changes which Seiior Canalejas has madé 
in his Ministry have for their object the 
strengthening of the Liberal party asa monarchical force 
by gathering together all sections of Liberal opinion. The 
correspondent goes on to say that the strength of Senor 
Canalejas’s position in relation to the Conservatives and the 
Republicans is not impaired. ‘‘ Recent events have certainly 
discredited the Radical party, although Seijor Lerroux, after 
Barcelona and Valencia, is busy arrangirg demonstrations 
‘at Bilbao, Santander, Alicante, and in Andalucia. The 
fruit borne by the administration of the Radicals at 
Barcelona must be very bitter in their mouths, The new 
taxes, which nearly led to a riot, were revoked in the all- 
night sitting of the Junta presided over by the Mayor, the 
Marqués de Marianao (December 29-30); and one of the 
two measures defended by Seiior Lerroux in the Congreso, 
in the discussion which led to the withdrawal of the Radicals 
from the Republican-Socialist alliance, has been formally 
cancelled by the Civil Governor.” Radical measures would 
not seem to have produced much in the past or to promise 
much for the future. The Radicals have, indeed, succeeded 
in altering the name of one of the principal streets from that 
of Ferdinand VII. to that of Ferdinand, so as not to com- 
memorate a tyrant, and in altering the customary “ Dios 
guarde 4 Vd. muchos afios ” at the end of efficial documents 
to ‘Viva Vd. muchos afios,” so as not to appear tainted 
with Clericalism. This recalls the measure of the Seville 
Town Council, on the proclamation of the Republic of 1873, 
forbidding the night watchmen to preface their crying of 
the hours with the tranditional “Ave Maria.” ‘These 
petty decrees; begotten of formalism and a narrow spirit of 
the letter,” comments the writer, ‘‘ are apt to appear alittle 
ridiculous, but should they draw men to-consider whether 
the vaunted regeneration of Spain promised by Republicans 
and Revolutionaries would not be rather a formal substitu- 
tion of one name for another than a substantial gain, they 


will have served a very useful end.” 


News sad and curicus comes to us 
THE REVOLUTION AND from Madeira, An outbreak of cholera 
pate a: ae has not only caused a heavy mortality 
but has spread: distress amongst the 
people who are largely dependent for their livelihood on 
the shipping interest. But now, owing to the epidemic 
the steamers of the Union-Castle and Royal Mail Companies. 
no longer call there. Trade is paralysed, the hotels are 
practically empty just at time when visitors should be there 
in large numbers, and the peor are’ living from hand ‘to 
mouth or on charity. The fruit and vegetables, which ate 
usually shipped in large quantities to Covent Garden, are 
being sold locally at the most wretched prices, But that is 
not all. The nursing service has been disorganised by the 
Revolution. How that has. affected the situation we 
leave it to the following extract froma Reuter’s message 
from Funchal printed in Thursday’s: papers to tell: “The 
Portuguese cruiser Almirante Reis remains here for the 
purpose, it is said, of guaranteeing foreign property. 
The men, however, are badly disciplined, and their attitude 
towards religious bodies and institutions is far from friendly. 
The Sisterhood of Mercy, the members of which were here 
under the direction of Sister Mary Wilson, was dissolved in 
October by the Republicans. The influence of the Sisters 
among the people, who are very ignorant and easily led by 
agitators, but are not pugnacious, was very great, and it is 
firmly believed that they would have been able to induce 
the poor population to accept medical measures without 
difficulty. The Sisters were, however, turned out ofall 
the hospitals except that at Santa Cruz, where they have 
done good work.” 
The Report of Sir: Shirley Murphy, 
THE BIRTH-RATE Medical Officer of Health to the London 
IN LONDON. County Council, for the year 1909, which 
wes published on Wednesday, contains 
some interesting figures, especially ia connexion with the 
dwindling birth-rate. The population of the administrative 
county is given as 4,833,938. The marriage-rate (15°8) 
was below the marriage-rate of the preceding year (15 9), 
and was the lowest rate recorded in London since complete 
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/ marriage statistics have been available. 

+ (24°2) was the lowest on record in London since the instit:- 
tion of civil registration, as was also the infantile mortality 
(108). The death-rate (14'0) was, however, slightly higher 
than in the preceding year. If the death-rate in 1909 be 
compared with that of the decennium 1891-1900 the result 
expressed in terms of lives and “‘life-capital” shows a saving 
of 24,902 lives, representing a gain to the community of 
1,080,784 years of “‘life capital.” The total number of 
births was 116,559, and the birth-rate ranged from 13'1 in 
Hampstead to 25'5 in Bermondsey. When compared with 
the birth-rate in 1870-72 the birth-rate of 1909 has decreased 

‘by 31°2 per cent. when calculated on the total population, 
and 34°1 when calculated on the female population aged 
15-45 years ; the legitimate birth-rate has declined 29°5 per 
cent. when calculated on the married female population 
aged 15-45 years, and the illegitimate birth-rate has declined 
46°6 per cent. when calculated on the unmarried and 
widowed female population of that age period. 


In another column will be found 
extensive extracts from an article by 
Mr. John Redmond on the situation 
brought about with regard to Ireland 
by the recent election and denouncing the allegations about 
persecution of Protestants by Catholics. Almost simulta- 
neously a statement was made by Mr. W. O’Brien at an All- 
' for-Ireland gathering in Cork in which he explained his 
view of the Irish policies before the country. On the one 
hand was the policy of his opponents, which might be 
summarised in the phrase “ Up with the Mollies”—the war- 
cry not only of certain politicians but of a secret society 
which was inimical to the higher hopes of religion and 
nationality in Ireland. That policy meant the midnight 
politics of shebeen houses and the,treatment of one-fourth 
of their fellow-countrymen to a policy not of reconciliation 
but of retaliation. If that policy triumphed it would 
~ nevitably mean the secularisation of the Catholic schools in 
England, and perbaps in Ireland too; it would mean the 
- nationalisation of the land, the eviction of two hundred and 
fifty thousand Irish peasant proprietors, the repudiation of 
‘all debts and obligations towards all men. The All-for- 
Ireland League proposed.a nobler programme. They had 
now reached a point at which both England and the 
English garrison in Ireland had surrendered their old pre- 
- tensions, their old privileges, and there was nothing wanting 
' except true and patient friendliness and toleration to com- 
plete the passing away both of landlordism and of alien 
misrule. Let them have done with old religious prejudices 
and that old agrarian turmoil which was now passing away 
« for ever ; let them allow their people to settle down in tran- 
- quillity and security to enjoy the fruits and blessings which 
they had earned after thirty years of bitter war, of suffering, 
» and sacrifice; let them all apply themselves for the next 
generation with all their hearts and might to the develop- 
'ment of education, agriculture, the industries and the 
“prosperity of their land; let them build up a temple of 
Irish liberty wide enough to admit within its portals every 
- element of enlightenment, of enterprise, and patriotism that 
could be devised for all the various creeds and races of 
» which their ancient Irish nation was built up. 


MR. W. O'BRIEN 
AND RIVAL POLICIES 
IN IRELAND. 


It will be remembered that on the 
occasion of the recent visit of a party of 
American naval officers to the Guidhall a 
; speech was made by Commander Sims, 
~ which was, perhaps, as indiscreet as it was warm-hearted 

and impulsive. The gallant officer might well have pleaded 
that there was recent and high precedent for indiscreet 
» speech in the Guildhall ; but it seems to have been felt in 
* Washington that regard for certain foreign susceptibilities 
' required that some notice should be taken of a speech 

which contained the following passage: “If the time ever 
comes when the British Empire is seriously menaced by an 
external enemy, it is my opinion that you may count upon 
every man, every dollar, and every drop of blood of your 
- kindred across the seas.” The President hasdirected the Secre- 

tary of the Navy to reprimand Commander Sims publicly. 
The President declares that it is the obvious duty of any 
- American naval officer, speaking in public abroad, to avoid 

any invidious comparisons and to confine himself to expres- 
sions of friendship for the country whose guest he is, and to 
language that will not indicate any lack of friendship 
towards other countries. ‘ The Navy,” the President 


_ COMMANDER SIMS’ 
GUILDHALL 
SPEECH. 


The birth-rate | 


continues, ‘‘is used much as an instrument of peace. Onz 
of the chief functions of its officers when visiting foreiga 
ports is the representative one of conveying to all nations 
the goodwill of the United States. They are under special 
obligations to see to it that what they do say cannot 
embarrass their Government in its foreign relations.” With 
the publication of this letter with its official homage to all 
the proprieties the incident may be regarded as closed. 


The inquests on the police murdered in 

cae Houndsditch and on the man Beron 

; ‘pon, found murdered on Clapham Common 
ech es seoee HEE furnished further evidence which has 
helped to maintain public interest. Of the two men found 
after the fire in Sidney-street, it has been deposed that one 
died from a bullet wound not self-inflicted and the other 
from suffocation. Beron’s cheeks were found to be slashed 
with a wound in the shape of the letter S, which has been 
thought to point to the fact that the murderer had made 
the marks designedly and as a sign that he had performed a 
commission or wreaked his vengeance. Since then a man 
has been arrested on suspicion of being implicated in the 
murder, called Stinie Morrison. Furthermore it is thought 
that the Houndsditch murderers are part of a gang of some 
forty desperadoes. Meanwhile questions concerning the 
action of the police at Sidney street and the position of 
aliens in the country continue to be actively discussed. 
The Home Secretary, in a letter to Sir H. Dalziel has 
written in defence of the police, declaring that “there are, 
and there ought to be, other ways of dealing with beasts of 
prey than by choking them in British blood.” The Chief 
Rabbi has spoken strongly on the attitude of Jews towards 
the crime. “Judaism,” he says, “is the very negation of 
Anarchism. ‘The watchward of a Jew is: ‘I ama Hebrew 
and I fear the Lord God of Heaven and of earth.’ 
Judaism inculcates the duty of patriotism and obedience to 


the laws of our country. The Anarchists would appear to a 


be exclusively Letts. The bulk of the Jewish population in 
the East End is loyal and law-abiding, while the entire 
Jewish community in the British Empire is opposed as 
emphatically as possible to the admission of criminal aliens.” 
Similarly the Archbishop of York, who has had consider- 
able experience of the Stepney district, asked a Chester 
audience on Monday not to be so foolish as to think that 
the alien population of East London was in the least degree 
of the kind of those two desperate, misguided men who met 
their death there. He knew no steadier, better conducted, 
hard-working race than the Jewish aliens of East London. 


Connected with the question of remedies, Sir George 


Woodman, who is a member of the London Immigration 
Board, has declared as the result of his experience that the 
Aliens Act is a failure. ‘‘The evidence given,” he said, 
“is unreliable, the hearing too limited, with the result that 
hasty decisions are productive of injustice in some cases, 
while on the other hand many are admitted who should be 
refused.” The Act must be greatly strengthened as well as 
the administration of it. ‘My opinion,” says Sir George, 
“is that the public should be aroused to the danger of 
what is going on. . ... ‘These alien immigrants, it should 
be remembered, come here and compete for the poorest- 
paid labour. Under the present conditions of the home 
labour market it would, in my own opinion, be far better if 
the wholesale importation of alien immigrants could be 
stopped. I think we should first show our sympathy for 
our,own people rather than waste it upon those who come 
here.to make social and economic conditions far worse.” 


In view of statements and criti- 
cisms bearing on the Home Secre- 
tary’s presence and doings at the 
Sidney-street siege, Mr. Churchill 
has addressed a letter to Zhe Zimes 
in which he says: “I did not assume the direc- 


THE 
SIDNEY-STREET SIEGE: 
MR. CHURCHILL’S 
EXPLANATIONS. 


tion of events in Stepney. ... I did not interfere in 
any. way with the dispositions made by the police 
authorities on the spot.... From beginning to end 


the police had an absolutely free hand... . I did not send 
for the Artillery or the Engineers. I was not consulted as 
to whether they should be sent for." An officer of the Fire 
Brigade, when forbidden by the police to approach the 
burning building while. shooting was going on, applied 
personally to me to know if this order had my approval, 
and I said it had.” 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





AMERICA AND ARBITRATION. 


HERE were high hopes fourteen years ago that the 

peril of war between the two great English-speaking 

peoples was about to disappear for ever. The 
Queen’s Speech in 1897 announced, “ with much gratifica- 
tion,” that a Treaty of Arbitration had been arranged 
with the United States. It was too good to betrue. -The 
Treaty had been arranged, but it was never ratified. On 
our side, because the Executive controls the Legislature, and 

is in turn controlled by it, ratification by Parliament’ was a 
foregone conclusion. In America, where the Ministers are 
not members of the Legislature, there is no such association 
between Congress and the Cabinet. The Senate, approach- 
ing the consideration of the Treaty from its own independent 
point of view, first amended it, and finally rejected it. It 

_ was poor compensation when eleven years later another 
__ Treaty was successfully negotiated and duly ratified, for the 
second Treaty was only a shadow of the first. The Olney- 
Pauncefote Treaty was one for unconditional arbitration 
between the two countries, and covered all causes of 
quarrel, but the Treaty of 1908 merely provides that 
“* Differences of a legal nature or relating to the interpreta- 
tion of treaties... shall be referred to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at The Hague by the 
Convention of July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, that they 
do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the 
honour of the two contracting States.” ~The scope of the 


‘second Treaty had been indefinitely contracted, and, 


except as a sort of diplomatic germ out of which something 
__ better might develop, it was almost valueless. For the 
_ difference between the two treaties was vital. The first 
renounced the immediate right to appeal to arms, and bound 
both parties to submit their quarrels, whatever their nature, 
to the decision of an impartial tribunal. The second arranged 
a convenient machinery for the adjustment of disputes 
which were not grave enough for war. If either party 
thought its honour involved the quarrel at once passed 
outside the scope of the Treaty. Happily there is reason 
to think that the time is ripe for the negotiation of a new 
treaty, and a treaty drawn on even bolder and freer lines 
than the one which failed to find ratification ia America 
fourteen years ago. 


~ Busy preparations are being made on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and in Canada as well asin the United States, 
to celebrate the centenary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent, and with it the completion of a hundred years of 
peace between England and America. What worthier 
celebration of the occasion could there be than the con- 
clusion of a Treaty by which the two English-speaking 
people should pledge themselves to carry all their disputes 
to a Court of Arbitral Justice. Such unconditional treaties 
for arbitration already exist between Argentina and Chile, 
Norway and Sweden, Belgium and Holland. It is safe to 
say that if England and America can join hands in a 
similar agreement, the day when the curse of war shall be 
banished from the earth will be brought visibly nearer. 
About the feeling of the people in this country there is no 
meed to speak. We stand where we did when the Olney- 
Pauncefote Treaty was negotiated at the initiative of Lorp 
SaLispury. Perhaps, indeed, that is an under-statement 
of the facts. Certainly we can imagine no public event 
which is at all within the range of possibility which would 


be the subject for such general rejoicing as would be the 
conclusion of a general arbitration treaty with the United 
States. And what of America? There, too, the signs are 
full of encouragement, and it would be strange if it were 
not so. The Hague Tribunal owes it origin mainly to 
the people of the United States. The last few years have 
given us signal examples of the successful application of 
the principle of arbitration to international disputes. The 
Waterways Treaty, the Newfoundland Fisheries Arbitration 
and the Pecuniary Claims Agreement, are fresh in the minds 
of all of us. The first step, clearly, in view of the fate of the 
former treaty, must be taken by the American Government. 
That Mr. Tart is ready to go along way to secure the 
extension of the principle of arbitration in international 
affairs is well known. It is only a few weeks since, 
speaking before the American Society for the- Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, he used these 
memorable words: “If now we can negotiate and» put 
through a positive agreement with some great nation to 
abide the adjudication of an international arbitral court in 
every issue which cannot be settled by negotiation, no 
matter what it involves, whether honour, territory or money, 
we shall have made a long step forward by demonstrating 
that it is possible for two nations at least to establish as 
between them the same system of due process of law that 
exists between individuals under a Government.” There 
can be no doubt, in view of the past history of the 
question, that when Mr. Tarr spoke of “some great 
nation,” he had Great Britain in his mind. This statement 
of the President may be supplemented by the confident 
words spoken as recently as last Tuesday by Mr. Foster, 
Chairman of the House of Representatives Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: ‘‘I believe that within the next five years 
the United States will have negotiated a treaty with Great 
Britain, France and Japan providing for the submission of 
all differences to a permanent court, which I expect to see 
established at The Hague.” But here it becomes necessary 
to note what may be described as the new direction in 
which the Peace movement is tending. 











































No one proposes that the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty 
should be revived just as it was. The world has not 
stood still during these fourteen years, and what was 
satisfying then would not satisfy now. The Treaty of 
1897 referred disputes to a Court composed of nationals 
whose numbers varied according to the importance 
of the matter in dispute. To secure finality, the 
Court was empowered to co-opt an umpire. But a decision 
was not binding, except by consent, unless it were arrived 
at in serious cases by a majority of five to one. In the 
event of failure to come to a binding award, the mediation 
of a third Power was to be sought before hostilities. All 
that seems crude to-day. Then there was no Hague 
Tribunal, which now would naturally take the place of 
a mediating Power. But a better plan, and one which 
finds great favour in America, is one which involves the 
establishment of a specially constituted Arbitral Court, 
which would have the character of an actual Court of Law 
as distinguished from a Court of Arbitration. In a speech 
last June, Mr. Knox emphasised the judicial as opposed 
to the diplomatic character of the proposed Court, which, he 
was confident, would be ultimately adopted by the nations. 
“The United States,” he said, “took the advanced ground 
that the judgment of an Arbitration Court must conform to 
the principles of international law and equity, and that 
where in its opinion it is wholly clear and definite that a 
decision essentially fails so to conform, such decision 
should be open to an international judicial revision.” Such 
a tribunal administering international law and adjudicating 
between the peoples obviously represents an’ immense 
extension of the Reign of Law, and a great advance upon 
the methods of an ordinary Court of Arbitration. The 
principle of arbitration by a court of nationals would find 
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eventually at the end of February last the Court found. 
CARDINAL Lucon guilty of the charge brought against him, 
and ordered him to pay a fine of 500 francs and costs, 





full opportunity in the settlement of ordinary differences, 
but in the case of graver issues, or in cases in which agree- 
ment could not otherwise be reached, there would be appeal 
to a permanent Court of Arbitral Justice, which would 
gradually, by its decisions, consolidate its own code of 
international law with its own rules of interpretation and 
procedure. The establishment of such a Court would be 
supplemented by special treaties binding the contracting 
Powers to accept its decisions as final. It is impossible 
not to feel that Mr. Tarr has an opportunity of opening a 
new chapter in the history of the world. 










The reasons on which this condemnation was based are 
not without interest. Whilst it was allowed that parents. 
had a right of surveillance over the neutrality of a school, 
and therefore that the Bishops, in reminding them of 
this right, were only exercising the liberty of conscience 
guaranteed to every citizen, it was held that the Bishops. 
had not in their Pastoral sufficiently discriminated between. 
the secular school as an institution, and the teachers who 
worked it. Instead of launching such a Pastoral against’ 
admitted cases of abuse, they ought to have taken action. 
under the School Law of 1880. The publication of such 
a document by men holding so special a position as the 
Bishops had already brought loss to individual teachers ; and 
as the Pastoral incriminated all the neutral schools, the com- 
plainant Society was included, and so had every right: to _ 





CONDEMNATION OF CARDINAL LUCON. 


week by the First Chamber of the Court of Paris. 

Contrary to general expectation, CarprnaL Lucon, 
Archbishop of Rheims, was condemned for a general 
libel on the teachers in the State schools by having 
signed the Joint Pastoral of the Bishops on the rights and 
duties of parents in regard to the education of their 
children. In order to a clearer understanding of the 
matter, it will be well to review the case from its beginning. 
Soon after the publication of the Pastoral which set forth 
according to the teaching of the Church the rights and duties 
of parents in the matter of education and condemned certain 
manuals in use in the schools as abusive of school neutrality, 
the Teachers’ Friendly Societies, assisted by that Anti- 
clerical body known as the Ligue de lEnseignement, 
determined to prosecute some of the Bishops for libel. 
The prelates who were first marked out for attack were 
CarpINAL Lugon, the Bishops of Nancy, Bayonne, and 
Grenoble, and then the ARcHBISHOP oF Paris, It was 
held that the Pastoral contained, directly, or indirectly, a 
series of gencral allegations against the whole body of the 
teachers. These allegations charged the teachers with 
being a proximate peril for the perversion of the children 
by giving instruction contrary to morality and social welfare ; 
asserted that by the class-pooks placed in the hands of the 
scholars they created dangers to the faith and innocence of 
the children ; and, lastly, that they contravened the laws and 
regulations on school neutrality and abused public con- 
fidence by oral teaching, books and other means, In vain 
were attempts made to dissuade the Teachers’ Friendly 
Societies from entering upon such a prosecution when it 
was known and acknowledged in high places that these 
abuses existed. They were told in the clearest way by the 
Temps that by their action they were going to incur 
“responsibility for these admitted individual faults and 
imprudent words. Indeed, they even seem to claim that 
responsibility by their coliective action. . . . It is-intolerable 
that the ‘Secular School’ should take sides, even in appear- 
ance, with those who may have compromised it by political 
passion, and who have violated its neutrality. Only those 
teachers: who are Socialists or are inclined to Inter- 


A SERIOUS and far-reaching. decision was given last 


tribunal must be set the decision of the Court of Nancy 
in dismissing the arguments put forward in the action brought 
by the ‘Teachers’ Friendly Societies against Mcr. Turinaz,. 
Bishop of Nancy, for the same offence of signing the Joint. 
Pastoral. The Nancy tribunal’s view was that such 
societies could only enter upon prosecutions for the defence- 
of their collective interest, and not for the benefit of their 
individual members. Even if it were granted that the 
charges of the Pastoral had resulted in injury, it was impos- 
sible to assess that injury, seeing that it must vary in 


action would lie with individual teachers, either singly or in 


association to which they belong. Under these circum- 
stances the Court dismissed the case with costs to the 
complainants. The contradictory views expounded in 


an appeal on the part of CarpinaL Lucon against the 
condemnation and fine pronounced against him by the 


Paris gave judgment last week. But whilst upholding the 


and as the teachers were attacked as functionaries: the 
offence became one of libel against public servants. ‘The 


seeing that the Pastoral, formulating against the teachers 
charges of deliberate abuse of their position, had diminished 
the honour and respect to which the teachers as a body had 
a right. Thus the Bishops had exceeded the bounds of 
criticism and rendered themselves guilty of a civil offence 
for which the complainant societies were justified in 
prosecuting and demanding damages. The Court, there- 
fore, upheld the judgment of the Court of Rheims which 
nationalism: can welcome a manceuvre which they have|had imposed on CarpinaL Lucon a fine of 500 francs 
evidently inspired.” But these wise counsels were uttered | damages. 4 5% 
to deaf ears. The’ prosecution was persisted in and| The surprise with which this decision has been received will 
damages to the amount of 5,000 francs were claimed for the | be easily understood. Had it been pronounced by ajunta of 
moral injury done to the teachers whom their counsel, politicians belonging to the dominant majority no one would 
M, Hesse, lauded as “ideal educators,—not anti-curés— | have wondered, for bishop-baiting has of late years become a 
but lay con'essors and apostles of the lay evangel.” The | familiar device in France. But that a bench of judges 
Cardinal admitted having worked at and signed the] should have been found to condemn a Bishop for having: 
incriminated document, aiid having read it from the pulpit | warned his flock against dangers at once notorious and 
of his Cathedral and ordered its publication throughout his acknowledged, bas struck moderate men with amaze- 
diocese. But he declared that the only aim of the Pastoral] ment. ‘The very outburst of jubilation with which the 
was the protection of the faith of the school children by | judgment has been received by the Anticlerical organs and 
pointing to abuses that were notorious. The Bishops were by the teachers themselves shows that they had scarcely 
the ee neither of the Law nor of the teachers ; they | dared to hope for the victory that has fallen to them. On 
were simply standing forth to do their duty as Bishops in| the side of the defendant CARDINAL stood a long series 
the defence of the faith. Judgment was deferred, but | of damning facts, the: declaration of the Court of Nancy, 


bring its action. Against this judgment of the Rheims. — 


different places, and was entirely personal. Accordingly, _ 


eg 


ve . a. 
these two decisions formed an overwhelming reason for 


Court of Rheims. It is on this appeal that the Court of 


judgment of the lower Court, the Paris tribunal based its. 
decision on quite different reasons. It held that the 
Joint Pastoral contained charges against the teachers 
which were false and injurious. This constituted a libel, — =a 


Teachers’ Friendly Societies, it was furthermore declared, — 
were competent as corporate bodies to bring an action, — 
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and even the admissions of the Court of Rheims. The 
law of neutrality was being abused, and yet the Bishops 
were not, as pastors, to warn their people against such 
abuses and their consequences to the children, or to 
point out where the danger lay! Whether any further 
appeal for the quashing of the judgment will be made is not 
yet known; but unless the reasoned’ comments of the 
Journal des Débats are explained away, there would seem 
good reason why every possible effort should be made for its 

_ reversal. For, according to Article 45 of the Law of 1881 on 

__ the Press, it is clear that a prosecution for libelling public func- 
_ tionaries, which is the offence with which CarpinaL Lucon 
was charged, must be heard by the Court of Assize. The 
object of this difference in procedure in the case of public 
servants and private persons is to provide for liberty of 
criticism, and so the Law is an essential guarantee for the 
public at large. Now, however, the Paris Judges have, so far 

_ as they could, evacuated the Law, following on an amazing 
= declaration by M. Srticman, the Advocate-General, who, 
E like Shylock, asserted that he could find no mention of this 
_ right of criticism in the Law: it was “not in the bond.” 
_ Yet the word of the Law is plain. So, then, as the Journal 
_ des Débats points out, we have it now formally affirmed that 
“the Law of 1881 holds no longer. Functionaries are 
_ intangible.” Here we have the explanation of the joy 
with which the judgment has been received in the 
a ~ Radical-Socialist Press, which seeks immunity for the 
es, public servants who are servilely abusing their position 
p, tO further its aims. When some years ago the anarchist, 
_ Bousquet, appeared before the Court of Assize he was 


. 


eS asked where he had learned his doctrine of social 
a hate, and his answer sent a shiver through the hall of 
_ justice: “What I know I learned in the books given to 

my little girl at school.” It is to secure freedom for 

such teaching, for the propagation of anti-patriotism and 
Ss irreligion, that the law is now being wrested. As the 
Republique Francaise declares, “such a judgment deserves 
_ but one description—it is abominable. After this, it is no 
_ exaggeration to say that henceforth there is nothing—neither 
laws, nor guarantees for citizens, nor liberties, nor, alas! a 
_ Republic.” © It is almost needless, therefore, to add anything 
_ onthe impolicy of this judicial pronouncement. It may be 
A useful for the moment in defence of Atheism in the schools ; 
‘but at a time when functionaries are in open agitation, 
_. it may be invoked against the Government itself on behalf 
Of the most audacious demands. And then, and not for 
Bx ‘the first time, will the engineer be hoist with his own 
 -petard. 


perhaps, as a record of objective facts as of subjective 
impressions, or, at least, as a register of the mental 
temperature which prevailed in what one may call the outer 
court of its deliberations. 

It fell to my lot to be one of the members of the Papal 
Commission and thus to have some small share in the actual 
work which was most in Mr. Lacey’s mind when he was 
writing his Diary. I suppose that the atmosphere of a con- 
flict, in the degree in which it becomes heated, is apt to 
prove a distorting medium, and in it small things are likely 
to loom large, while things which are really important often 
seemed dwarfed or obscured, Such faults of perspective 
are especially excusable in the case of one like Mr. Lacey, 
who was standing on the outskirts of the fray, and had to 
gather its happenings from the reports of those who were 
engaged in it—and the more so when we remember that 
such reports of what took place in the Commission were 
largely limited by the obligation of secrecy which 
necessarily imposed a grave measure of conscientious reserve 
upon its members. It is owing no doubt to these defective 
and therein deceptive conditions of observation that Mr. 
Lacey, in recording what he has heard of the proceedings 
of the Commission, has done me the honour not only of 
mentioning my name more than once upon his pages, but 
of assigning me a position much nearer the front of the 
stage than anything I had said or had done could have 
merited. 

It was also a very pardonable part of the situation 
that Mr. Lacey, during those days when an_ interest 
naturally near to his heart was, so to speak, upon its trial, 
should feel intensely, and express himself strongly, and 
that such feeling and expression should seem somewhat 
abrupt or unbalanced when compressed into that telegrammic 
form of speech that one is wont to use in the jottings of a 
private diary. Nor can he be severely blamed if there were 
moments when he saw his opponents through the mirage of 
Roman gossip, and judged their actions or their motives 
more harshly than he need have done. For these, and not 
a few other shortcomings, Mr. Lacey makes ample amende 
in the notes which he bas now appended to the pages of his 
Diary. 

In fact, I am not sure that that future historian to whom 
I have alluded, writing in the years to come when neither 
Mr. Lacey nor myself will be here to contradict him, may 
not be put upon a deplorably false scent. Possibly a 
German and a higher critic, he may be tempted to make his 
reputation by starting a theory of double authorship, and 
by putting it amongst his acquired results that it was one 
Mr. Lacey who wrote the text, and quite another (and 
very much nicer Mr. Lacey !) who, long after the death of 
the former, made the annotations. If he should, then, in 
his way, set in array the evidences that the mentality of the 
two writers is not only distinct, but in many ways opposite, 
and that they differ palpably in tone, style and vocabulary, 
I for one should feel rather at a loss to discover how to 
answer him, 

Happily we of this generation know better. It is the 
same Mr. Lacey, who, in giving to the public what he wrote 
in the heat of the actualities in 1896, has felt that some of 
the things which he then stated were less than accurate, or 
less than just, and has therefore added some notes in which 
he has said so with a measure of frankness and a courage 
of self-rectification which disarms our criticism and claims 
our respect. That, of course, is not to say that he has in 
any way altered his views upon the main issue, or upon the 
value of the arguments which he adduced to support it; Te 
only means that in the mellowing light of the last fourteen 
years, he has had the charity to see and the candour to 
recognise that in certain parts of his Diary his judgments at 
times were more hasty, and his words more severe, than the 
facts would have justified. 

So far, the Diary might be very well left to speak for 
itself. There is, however, another factor that has to be 
reckoned with. There remains the fact that Mr. Lacey was 
outside, and not inside the Commission. He could receive 
only at second-hand, and a second-hand that was practically 
tied, any information as to the details of its procedure. As 
a result, his Diary, and even his notes with all their 
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AN ANGLICAN DIARIST AT ROME. 
By Mcr. Moyes, D.D. 


The Rev. T. A. Lacey, who, it may be remembered, was 
one of the two Anglican clergymen who went to Rome in 
1896, for the purpose of promoting ad extra the Anglican 
case during the Commission upon Anglican Orders, has just 
published a work including a Diary which he kept at that 
time. 
_. ‘This work has recently been very ably reviewed in Zhe 
Fablet, and if I venture to add anything to what has already 
been said, and well said, it is in the hope that a word of 
comment based on personal recollections may throw some 
additional ligbt on one or two of the matters on which the 
reviewer has very rightly laid stress. 
It has been pointed out that the Diary itself forms~but a 
relatively small portion of the volume, the rest of which 
consists of correspondence, sundry documents, and a 
number of papers which the author had contributed to 
various reviews. Itisno disparagement to this additional 
or supplementary material which has found room within the | sincerity, betray—very excusably—the partial and frag- 
covers of the book, to say that the interest of most readers! mentary nature of his knowledge of what actually took 
a will be chiefly centred upon the thirty-five pages which | place in the debates about which he was most interested. 
__ contain Mr. Lacey’s diary. At least, it is this part of the | It is thus hardly matter for surprise that his pages should 
_ book which is most alive, and is the one which will be valued | present an unwitting, but not the less real, distortion of the 

by the future historian of the Commission—not so-much, | facts—a distortion which I feel sure that Mr. Lacey bimself 
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would have been the first to rectify, if he could have shared 
with myself and others the inside view of the proceedings 
upon which his Diary has hazarded a fairly free commentary. 

For this reason, I may be allowed to note a few points 
upon which Mr. Lacey’s interesting account appears to me 
to have urgent need of supplement or correction. 

Someone has described Bishop Barlow as ‘‘the man that 
cannot be buried.” Friends and foes alike have again and 
again laid him to rest, and yet he has a wicked way of 
rising up and walking the corridors of English Reformation 
history, carrying a weird pastoral staff shaped in the likeness 
of a ponderous note of interrogation, and haunting the pens 
of those who touch never so remotely on the subject of 
Anglican Orders. 

Amongst other perversities, he in a prank of ghoulish self- 
conceit seems to have partly bewitched Mr. Lacey, at least, to 
the extent of making him believe that the Papal Com- 
mission .was occupying itself mainly about him, William 
Barlow, when, as a matter of fact, it was engaged upon 
matters of a much more important character. The irre- 
pressible one seems to have been so successful in this, his 
latest obsession, that Mr. Lacey himself was convinced that 
the Commission gave a. disproportionate amount of its 
attention to Barlow, and he admits that his Diary reads as 
if the work of the Commission were ‘all about Barlow,” 
(Introduction, p. 21). 

This is assuredly a passage which in some future edition 
of Mr. Lacey’s work will have particular need ‘of corrective 
annotation. 

The facts are as follows, and in stating them I may be 
pardoned a preliminary digression. 

In 1895, Cardinal Vaughan was aware that the 
question of Anglican Orders would probably be made the 
subject of inquiry at Rome. He, in common with Catholics 
generally, felt convinced that Anglican Orders were abso- 
lutely null, and that the decisions of the Holy See repeatedly 
given to that effect were in complete accordance with sound 
theology and _ historical facts. With these decisions he 
and the Catholic body as a whole were amply satisfied. 
But in the event of a Papal inquiry at Rome, which the 
Cardinal wished to be as complete and thorough as 
possible, it was necessary that the grounds for this 
conviction should be fully and clearly stated. The Cardinal 
appointed a Diocesan Commission for the purpose. It 
consisted of some twenty priests, seculars and regulars, who, 
by their, special knowledge of theology and Church history, 
_ might be expected to help most effectively in the examina- 
tion of the subject. At a series of meetings during two 
months the question was discussed, and numerous papers 
On its various aspects were contributed. To the data thus 
acquired, a much more important accession accrued in the 
materials which Abbot Gasquet and Mr. Bishop had 
amassed for their well-known work on the Anglican Prayer 
Book, and notably in the evidence which Abbot Gasquet 
had collected during the researches which he had recently 
made at Rome. Father David Fleming, whose erudition in 
the domain of historical theology, even in its most out-of- 
the-way by-paths, seemed happily inexhaustible, fulfilled an 
invaluable part in contributing. dissertations on the special 
theological issues, and in marshalling the materials in the 
theological array needed for their application to the point in 
question. . 
_ The main work thus passed from the larger Commission 
into the hands of Abbot Gasquet and Father David, and 
my name was added to theirs to form an executive com- 
mittee, charged to draw up a statement of the case for the 
invalidity of Anglican Orders. This statement was written 
in Latin, was printed, and was subsequently, in 1896, laid 
before the Papal Commission at Rome and a number of the 
Cardinals. 

I have ventured to join with Mr. Lacey in thus recalling 
reminiscences of the past, in order that I may lay stress on 
the fact that the case which we presented during the debates 
in the Commission in Rome was prepared and matured 
beforehand, and both in the Diocesan Commission and in 
the smaller executive committee its main lines were clearly 
determined. In fact, during a very enjoyable journey to 
Rome, we further went so unceasingly into the various 
issues, that to this day to some of us the genesis of the 
Anglican liturgy is teasingly interwoven with the flying past 
of the poplars of France, the restoration under Pole with 
the snow-drifts of Mont-Cenis, and the Originalities of De 
Lugo and Catharinus with the churches and the blue waters 
of Genoa! In all these stages of deliberation our position 


as to Barlow had been quite definitely settled: and decided. 
Barlow was a part of the general subject, but he was not an 
essential part of our case. If the subject of Anglican 
Orders was to be treated as a whole, its treatment could 
bardly be complete without some mention of Barlow, and 
of the doubts which have been raised as to his consecration. 

But as far as our case itself was concerned, and in so 
far as it expressed the grounds on. which: rested our 
conviction of the invalidity of Anglican Orders, it stood 
entirely independent of anything that could be said or dis- 
covered about Barlow. He was a side-issue, which possessed 
indeed an interest and importance of its owa. And we 
held that his consecration was at least open to question, 
resting as it does. on a general historical presumption 


applied to exceptional circumstances, and falling short of ~ 


the moral certainty required for the recognition of valid 
succession of orders. As part of the subject considered 
in its completeness, these motives of doubt were included 
in our printed statement laid before the Commission. And 
I may add that neither there in the Commission nor in Mr. 


Lacey’s book have I found anything which seems to me to ~ 
But the whole “ Barlow. 


touch their force or significance. 
business,” as some of us at times impatiently called it, stood 
from the first outside our plan of campaign. Long before 
leaving England we knew from the records of previous deci- 
sions in 1685 and 1704, that the conclusions and judgments 


of the Holy See which regulated our Catholic practice in — 


England from the time of the Reformation were based not on 
any question of Barlow—(in fact the Roman authorities had 
expressly excluded the Barlow question as ‘saz confusa et 
implexa”)—but upon the ‘defect of rite and intention.”* 
It was upon this the historic and traditional ground, and 
the reasons of theology and fact which underlay it, that we 
took our stand. This was strongly and clearly emphasised 
in our printed statement. 


If at any time during the Commission Mr. Lacey had ~ 


actually.enabled his friends to lay upon the table the 
missing record of Barlow’s consecration—not : merely 
Mr. Wood’s substitute—we should have hailed the inci- 


dent as one of really dramatic interest, but our case for — 


the invalidity of Anglican Orders, based as it was on 
totally different grounds, would have remained absolutely 
untouched. 
Mr. Lacey will therefore understand why it was that, 
on arriving at Romie, it was with a certain measure of 
surprise that we found his friends attaching what seemed 
to us an exaggerated importance to the Barlow question. 


When it was put down for consideration in the agenda of — 


the Commission, we, of course, accepted it, and stated our 
reasons in the debates that followed, but the proposal was 
not one which we should have cared to initiate, as we had 
no wish to waste time in fighting what was at best a side- 
battle, and one of small.importance compared to the real 
issue on which our whole case was founded. Even if the 
discussion on Barlow had lasted longer than it did—even if 
it had, as Mr. Lacey says, occupied a disproportionate 


amount of the attention of the Commission, or if the — 


proceedings had been, as Mr, Lacey’s Diary represents 
them, “ All Barlow”—the responsibility would have rested 
mainly with his friends rather than with us. 

But, as a matter of fact, this supposition that the con- 
sideration of the Barlow question unduly absorbed the time 
of the Commission is one of the points on what Mr. Lacey 
has been—excusably—but grievously—misied. The whole 
time which the Commission devoted to it was merely one 
sitting, and a part of the next—amounting in all to about 
three hours! 

Could the shade of Barlow be content with less? Little 
wonder that his self-esteem felt aggrieved at such treatment 
and that he revenged himself by arrogating wide spaces in 
Mr. Lacey’s Diary! That, however, is a mistake as to 
which I feel more ready to sympathise than to criticise, 
fearing greatly that I myself in turn have yielded in some 
measure to the spell of the Barlow obsession in thus 
burthening the columns and boring the readers of Zhe 
Tablet with such a lengthy explanation. 

In another article, I hope to deal with a further matter 
in Mr. Lacey’s interesting narrative, which urgently cries 
out for correction. In doing so, I feel sure that I am but 
anticipating the notes which he himself in his desire for the 
truth will append to the next edition of his Diary. 
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the English College Library, written at the time of the decisions and _ 


stating these grounds with remarkable clearness. 
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FROM CAPE TO CAIRO BY CAR. 
An INTERVIEW WITH Mr. BEDE BENTLEY. 


It is one of the ironies.of life that there is no mcnument 
anywhere to the man who invented the cart-wheel. Other 
benefactors of the race have given their names to rivers and 
islands and mountains, and have their memories enshrined 
in legend and in song. The old heroic story still tells how 
Prometheus taught the use of fire, or Tubal Cain first found 
music in the sounds of his strokes on the anvil. But the 

- hero who discovered the cart-wheel, whcse invention still 
moves mankind, goes unhonoured and unsung. The wheel 
quickly ran round the world—though there are places still 
where, as in Madeira, it has never supplanted the sleigh ; 
but its evolution was slow. For ages together it knew no 
improvement, and showed no increase in usefulness. The 

application of steam to traction gave the wheel a new 
value, and now the petrol engine opens a fresh chapter of 
possibilities. Ten years ago the motor-car’s speed was 
limited to that of the man carrying a red flag in front of it. 
To-day Mr. Bede Bentley proposes to drive the length of 
Africa in a few weeks. He goes from the Cape to Cairo by 
way of Gondokoro and Khartoum. What memories those 
names evoke! When Mr. Bentley gets to Khartoum he 

_ will feel that the main difficulties of his tremendous journey 

_ are behind him, and that he is once more in touch with 

civilisation. Only twenty-five years ago Gordon died there, 

_ because the whole armed strergth of England was unequal 

to the task of reaching bim. 

- ~The same year saw the fourding of the Congo Free State. 

' How futile the hopes, and how futile the fears, which 

attended the birth of that great philanthropic enterprise. 
It is interesting to turn over the peges of this journal of 
that time and, readirg the “interviews” with such men as 

Stanley and Sir Harry Jobnston, to note how the Congo 

Free State was reckoned the great triumph ‘of humanitarian 

ideals, and how anti-slavery crusaders pointed to what was 

afterwards to be known as ‘the Red Rubber State,” as the 

model of all we could hope for. The formula ‘* Congo 

the Nile” represented the hope that what had been dove 
for civilisation on the Congo might some day be refeated 
on the northern river. It is interesting also to note as illustrat- 
ing the blindness of human vision, how completely all 
forecasts as to the future of the vast territories which form 
the southern watersheds of the Nile have been falsified by 
events. More than the boldest of the dreamers ever dared 
to hope for has been accomplished, but the thing has been 
done on other lines than anyone anticipated. A quarter of 

a century ago the massacre of the Cairene garrisons 

scattered over the Soudan was too recent for men easily to 

_ look forward to any scheme of reconquest from the side of 

_ Egypt. Statesmen and politicians and philanthropists agreed 

_ with practical explorers like Stanley and Sir Harry Johnston 

_ that the Soudan was to be saved from the slave-raider only 

_ by the formation of a River State which should have as its 

- outlet to the sea not its mouth into. the Mediterranean, but 

_arailway to Suakim. By common consent Berber was to 

be the northern frontier of the new State, and the bond 
with Egypt was thought to be broken for ever. 

Mr. Bede Bentley, after recalling in reminiscent mocd 
some of these great changes which have so transformed the 

possibilities. of African travel for a new generation of 
explorers, consented to. give a representative of this journal 
some particulars of the expedition in which he is abcut to 
start. 

“The party will consist of Captain Kelsey, the African 
big-game hunter, Mr. John Henderson, who has had several 
years’ experience in Central African exploration, and: went 

down the Congo in a “ dug-out,” a professional photographer, 
a mechanician, and myself, while the car will be a 25 horse- 
power Armstrong Whitworth.” 

“Haye you had to make extensive preparations before. 
hand?” 

“Yes, We have been making preparations for several 
months past. Men have been sent on in advance to see to 
the laying of depdts, of which there are to be relays, one 
for about every forty miles, containing cases of food supplies, 
petrol, photographic requirements, and material for repairs.” 

"Ts it necessary to have the depéts as near as forty miles 
from each other?” 

-“YVes; I shall take no risks this time. Last time 

I went on a similar expedition I had my depédts 100 
miles apart and suddenly found that two of them had been 


wiped out by natives, with nothing left but a few bones, as 
white as paper, and some empty petrol tins, with spears 
stuck through them. I and my companion had to spend 
seven weeks in the desert, with practically no help, till 
reinforcements came up; and I have always wondered to 
this day how we ever lived through those seven weeks. We 
were so thirsty at times that we had to drink the water out 
of the radiator ! 

“The expedition will follow, as nearly as possible, the 
route marked cut for the Cape to Cairo Railway, by way 
of the Transvaal, British Central Africa, Lake ‘Tanganyika 
and British East Africa, to Fashoda, Khartoum and Cairo. 
Elizabethville, which, as you know, is at present the northern 
railway-head of the southern section of the Cape to Cairo 
line, will be the first important depét, and we have had 
laid down 6,000 gallons of petrol, 2,500 of lubricating oil, 
46 tyres, 50,0c0 feet of bioscopic film, and 15,000 cases of 
food supply. As regards equipment, the car will carry 
nothing but what is absolutely necessary ; as, though we 
expect fairly smooth travelling as far as the Victoria Falls, 
yet, once the Zambesi is passed, the route will be so rough 
that every extra pound will bea strain on the car. That wemean 
to travel light, you will understand when I say that each’ man’s 
personal equipment will weigh only 15 pounds. If you 
throw in a tent with ground sheet, 20 pounds, and sleeping- 
bag, 7 pounds, the total weight of each man’s kit will scale 
at 42 pounds. That is 18 pounds less than the Govern- 
ment weight allowance for soldiers on active service.. But 
we shall also have to carry with us hauling~and lifting 
apparatus, axes, saws, spades, hawsers, flexible steel ropes, 
a dozen 1ifles, and, of course, a medicine-chest. Swamps 
will have to be crossed by laying down blocks of timber 
cut down on the spot over which the car can run; bridges 
will have to be made, and as the expedition gets further 
north, a route will bave to be cut through dense thorn 
jungles. Progress in those parts, under the best conditions, 
will not exceed two miles a day, and the expenditure of 
petrol will, of course, be proportionately heavy. . During 
such times, while some of us are with the car, others can 
move further afield with rifle and kodak to hunt for wild 
animals. 

“Part of the country we shall have to pass through is 
infested with lions. The bioscope, too, is certain to be 
kept pretty busy taking pictures of noteworthy scenes and 
incidents of the route. When the expedition reaches 
Gondokoro, on the White Nile, it will find a special steamer 
awaiting it, which will accompany us as far as Khartoum. 
The steamer will keep pace with the car by day, the latter 
travelling along the bank, while by night it will put into the 
side and all the party will sleep in it, as it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to drive by night, with however strong 
lights, owing to the roughness of the ground. The steamer 
will be especially useful on account of having every facility 
for developing photographs, while its bertbs will prove a 
welcome change after the hardship of sleeping under a. 
small tent in the noisy silence of the tropical night.” 

‘What about the natives?” 

“‘ Well, I expect that the natives may give trouble, but 
we certainly shall not go out of our way to seek it. They 
will probably look upon a motor-car as the forerunner of 
the railway, and resent it accordingly ; but though a 
scrimmege or two is likely enough, I hope conciliatory 
measures and a little baksheesh, judiciously given, will 
ensure a fairly peaceful passage. Any way, we can rely on 
the kind offices of the Home authorities, the British South 
Africa Company, the Egyptian Government, ‘the Sudan 
Government, and all the English companies: in Africa; so 
there will be ready help if the natives prove troublesome. - 
The only other serious difficulty that I can see will be fever, 
to which we shall be specially liable in crossing swamps ; 
but I think that inoculation ought to prove a sufficient 
safeguard against that.” 

‘And about how long do you expect to take over the 
journey ?” 

“Well, I expect to cover the 6,oco odd miles in 120 
days ; or even less, with luck.” 

“JT see an announcement in Z%e Dazly News and other 
papers that a German expedition is to follow yours, starting 
from Capetown a fortnight after you have left. Are they 
going to Cairo before you?” Mr. Bentley smiled and said 
simply, ‘What do you think?” Then he added, ‘‘It is 
quite true that a party of Germans is going to follow me 
ostensibly to test the reliability of a German car, and it is said 
they are helped by a large subsidy from the German Govern- 
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ment. If they try to overtake me it will not be the first 
time I have had to race against a car. You remember what 
happened when I drove through Abyssinia. In my report 
I was able to describe how on my return journey I came 
across what looked like the remains of a prehistoric car— 
the metal all red with rust and the rest eaten by ants except 
parts of the woodwork, However, who knows how it will 
be this time? At any rate there will be a fair field and no 
favour. : : 4 

‘‘ Should our party arrive safely in Cairo‘we shall continue 
to Alexandria, embark for Marseilles, then journey through 
France to Boulogne in our motor, cross over to Folkestone, 
and journey on to’ London, also by motor.” _ . 

Mr. Bentley, who is the son of the architect of West- 
minster Cathedral, served in the South African War, and 
also against the Somalis; he has done much travelling in 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, in many parts of Africa 
notably in the Congo, Rhodesia, Soudan, Egypt, and 
Abyssinia, being the first to introduce the motor-car to King 
Menelik. : Be 

Perhaps many of our readers remember his exciting race 
across plain and hill, jungle and river, to reach the King’s 
Court before the two German expeditions that started 
immediately after him. The surprise of that monarch may 
be easier imagined than described, as the motor made its 
‘strange evolutions in the chief square of Addis Abbeba 





before the astonished gaze of hundreds of savages—the. 


triumph of two thousand years of progress in a setting of 
nature still as wild and as simple as she was in the beginning. 
It is a scene that Mr. Bentley will not easily forget, and 
an achievement of which his friends may well be proud. 
Mr. Bentley is so young in years, yet so old in experience, 
and speaks of his past work in such unassuming fashion 
that it is not easy to realise at once—so simple did he make 
them seem—the enormous difficulties which will attend his 
forthcoming expedition. That they will tax the strength of 
his little party to the utmost we may be very sure. We are 
accustomed to motoring over especially prepared roads ; 
but think for a moment of the difficulty of motoring across 
country even in England, over all sorts of fields, over ditches, 
hedges, down into roads, up banks, through woods, and 
oyer rivers, and then we can better imagine the very different 
hardships of a journey through Africa, where the motor has 
frequently to be lifted and pulled by human strength, with 
the aid of levers and steel ropes. Should Mr. Bentley 
succeed in his task it will certainly be one of the greatest 
triumphs of British pluck and endurance. But, despite the 
difficulties before him, we almost share his confidence of 
success, for he is one of those with whom to begin a thing 
is to finish it, and those who remember the story of his 
‘Abyssinian expedition, which is as romantic as any novel, 
will have little doubt but that he will drive the length of 
Africa somehow. If he does he will be the first to falsify 
_ the famous prophecy of Cecil Rhodes that no one would 
ever be able to cross Africa on wheels until the Cape to 
Cairo railway was. built. 





NOT ES. 


Westminster has every reason to congratulate its Arch- 
bishop and itself on the appointment of Mgr. Butt as an 
additional Auxiliary-Bishop. Mgr. Butt is the second 
- member of his family to assume, within recent years, the 
glories and burdens of the Episcopate ; and if “like uncle 
like nephew” is an accepted formula, the retrospect of 
the late Bishop Butt’s rule in Southwark gives rich prospect 
of the new Bishop of Cambysopolis’s successful ministrations 
in the Metropolitan See. Following an immediate tradition, 
Southwark diocese knows well its new neighbour, who 
served for several years as Vice-rector and Rector at Wonersh 
Seminary. Westminster he knows, for he was its 
Chancellor in 1908; and Rome he knows, for in 1909 he 
went thither as Vice-rector of the Beda College, and was, 
besides, nominated a Domestic Prelate to Pius X. To these 
experiences must be added such as are acquired in the 
travels in the: Dominion of Canada, and a little over its 
border, undertaken last autumn in connexion with the 
Eucharistic Congress. of Montreal, and in the company of 
the Archbishop to whose aid, in the vast responsibilities of 
Metropolitan and Diocesan administration, he is now called, 
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Happily, knowing London and Rome, and known of them, the 
Auxiliary-Bishop -will enter on his new and extended area 
of activity with such lightheartedness as is possible to 
the man of only forty-two, years and makes for the 
maximum of efficiency and success. . 





The profound calm which President Braga assures us: 
reigns in Portugal has been disturbed during the week by 
at least one or two passing breezes causing gentle ripples 
on the surface of the placid sea of popular contentment. — 
On Sunday we heard that the Government would hence- 
forward allow telegrams sent abroad to go uncensored— 
everybody was to be free to tell the truth. This tremendous 
innovation, reversing the whole policy of the Republic ata — 
stroke, was bound to have some consequences. The very 
next day the enthusiastic populace made a demonstration — 
in the streets of Lisbon in favour of civil and religious 
freedom by sacking the offices of three monarchical news- 
papers. In its holy enthusiasm the mob destroyed every- 
thing it could lay hands on. The Government-has since 
explained that the newspapers in question had given pro- 
vocation to the people by criticising the Republic. With 
the suppression of the papers faithful to the Monarchy, 
Peace once more smiled on Portugal. This dull state of 
affairs lasted two days. % 3 
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Meanwhile the Jesuits, and what President Braga calis — 
their ‘‘ ramifications,” had evidently been active. On 
Thursday came the news that Portugal was cut off from — 
the rest of Europe bya general railway strike. In what 
appears to have been a spirit of generous emulation, the 
shopkeepers of Lisbon decided to put up their shutters. 
The arrival of a new era of prosperity having been officially — 
announced, both shopkeepers and railway men now want ~ 
to know where they come in. They hear so much of the 
blessings which the Revolution has brought in its train, that 
naturally they do not want to be forgotten. The railway — 
men must even be astonished at their own moderation. — 
The companies, to pacify them, have offered an increase in — 
wages amounting to £40,000 a year, and the strikeisto — 
secure an additional £80,000. At present the further — 
concession has not been granted, but the trains of © 
Portugal are at a standstill. Meanwhile, how the happy — 
consequences of the Revolution have extended to Madeira — 
will be seen in what we chronicle in another column. — 5 
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In view of the highly speculative forecasts which have — 
been put forward in some quarters as to the extent to which — 
persons in receipt of Poor Law relief would avail themselves — 
of the Old-Age Pensions, the following figures may be of — 
interest: ‘On January 1 this year those in the Kensington 
Workhouse, Marloes-road, over 70 years of age, numbered ~ 
403. Of these 67 applied for the Old-Age Pension. The 
number of pensions granted was 47. The Pension authori- — 
ties refused pensions in 10 cases. Intwo cases the applicants — 
after all decided not to take the pension, while in 12 cases — 
they were undecided whether they would receive the 
pension or not, 7.¢. on January 9, when the pensions in- 
question were first payable. As regards the out-door — 
paupers, the number who applied for pensions was 121. — 
In 104 cases the pensions were granted; in 16 casesthe — 
applicants after all refused the pension; while two, on 
January 9, the day on which the pensions in question were 
first payable, were undecided whether to take them or not.” 


A weak point in the Act seems to be revealed by the 
following cutting from a provincial paper: “Sarah 
Harrison, the Worcester pauper of seventy, who discharged 
herself last Thursday from the workhouse in order to obtain ~ 
an Old-Age Pension on Friday, and who on that day 
was fined at the police court for drunkenness, has returned 
to the workhouse. She says she prefers the comforts of 
the workhouse to the: pinch of existence on five shillingsa 
week,” j 
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--We learn from Zhe Daily Telegraph ‘that, in response to 
the request of Peru, the British Government has agreed to 
lend for three years a number of British officers to that 
country for the purpose of demarcating the frontier between 
Peru and Bolivia.. These officers sailed on January 4 for 
South America, The head of the Commission is Major 
A. J. Woodroffe, R.E., who bas already done valuable work 
in connexion with Anglo-German boundaries in West 
Africas... The work of the Commission will be ina 
region largely unknown, with~a climate ranging from the 
snows of the Andes to the tropical heat of the untrodden 
forests of the Amazon. Major Woodroffe, who was 


educated at Stonyhurst, was engaged from, 1901-1905 in 
surveying Southern Nigeria. 


While there he took part as 
_ staff-officer in the Aro and Bende-Ohitsha Expeditions, and 

was then appointed as Chief British Commissioner in the 
- afore-mentioned S. Nigeria-Cameron Boundary Commission. 
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VOCATION IN NATURE. 


Something—they say, who know the Isle of Saints— 
Presigns the priest beneath his cabin-thatch 
Witb marks his childish playmates cannot match, 
And seals an innocence no harm attaints. 


* One swift cloud, stumbling, quits the race and faints 


Earthward, a vaporous drift whose skirts detach 
Midst all the fields on just one cornfield patch 
A veil which raindrops weave and rainbow paints. 
_ In Man the Incarnation once for all 
- Vouchsafed avails ; yet water and grain repeat 
Daily in bread God's magic boon afresh. 
Raindrops, who knows on:which of you shall fall 
The Salutation? which, the ear of wheat 
‘The summons of the word shall make His Flesh ? 
J. S. Purtimore. 
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THE NIECE OF TALLEYRAND. 


de Dino: 


Three Vols: jos. net. London: 


DE: RADZIWILL, 
_ Heinemann. 


*THERE can be no question of the interest of these three: 
volumes of memoirs, which cover the period between the 
The history they contain is made-up of: 


years 1831 and 1850. i 
jp ated down day by day in England during the years 


~ of Talleyrand’s embassy here and elsewhere afterwards, and of 
portions of letters addressed to M. Adolphe de Bacourt, her 
executor, by Talleyrand’s niece, the Duchesse de Dino. They: 
have been edited by the Princesse de Radziwill, granddaughter 


of the Duchesse, and daughter of Pauline de Perigord, whose 
_ presence in his house did so much to brighten the:closing years 


.of Talleyrand, and whose piety exerted no little influence upon’ 


him: _ As the niece of a man with so much history behind him 


_ and holding so high a position in the councils of Europe, the: 


Duchesse de Dino almost inevitably occupied a large place in 


was matched by intellectual distinction, and the clever, witty 
and fascinating woman compelled instant attention in England 


as elsewhere. She seemed to know everything and everybody: 


worth knowing, and her memcirs are crammed with facts and 
gossip and comments concerning the best known people in 
politics and society. With such a variety of topic it is almost 
impossible: to. deal within the limits of a review, and readers 
“mast go to the volumes themselves. They will find ‘their 


and presented in an English translation which, with occasional 
lapses and a few inexactitudes, is pleasant and readable. ; 
Of London in May the Duchesse de Dino speaks in 
enthusiastic praise as the most charming time to see.the town 
with its squares green and full of flowers, the parks rich in 
‘vegetation, and the balconies of the houses packed with plants. 
From the town she turns to comment on our women. She even 
admits that, at the Queen’s Drawing-room, 
the brilliancy of these splendid English complexions, the beautiful 
blonde hair falling in long ringlets on the rosiest cheeks in the world, 
almost prevented: one from lamenting the absence of expression and 
movement which accompanies these beauties. It is the fashion to 
criticise Englishwomen for their want of style. They walk badly it is 
true, but in repose their nonchalance is not ungraceful... . They; 
‘sometimes dress without much taste, but ‘at least ‘each pleases berself, 
and there is diversity in. their dresses which brings, out each one very | 
‘well: . . . Lam tempted to apply to. Englishmen: morally what I say, 
of English gardens and of the beauty of Engtishwomen, Their con- 
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Nor was this entirely due to the: 
- fact of her relationship with Talleyrand. Her personal charm: 
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versation is cold, reserved and unimaginative, toa degree which, for a 
time, is very tedious. But this fecling gives way to one of real pleasure 
if one takes the trouble to look for the good sense, the goodness the 
learning and the cleverness which are concealed under the shyness and 
embarrassment of their exterior. . . . Detestable caricatures when they 
are copying others, the English are admirable when they are them- 
selves ; they are well fitted to their own country, and they should be 
judged only on their own ground. 


Of the Princess Victoria, in 1834, the Duchesse remarks that 
she only appeared at two Drawing-rooms in the year. But she 
was struck with the way she stood the three: hours’ ordeal, and 
with the improvement she had made in three months. “Her 
manners are perfect, and she will one day be agreeable enough 
to be almost pretty... . She is astonished at everything, asks 
the strangest questions, and makes naive observations and mis- 
takes.” As an example, we are told that the Princess mistook 
the Lord Chancellor (Lord Brougham) in his robes and wig 
carrying the great seal in its embroidered purse for a bishop 
carrying the Gospels ! 

“Writing at the end of the same year, the Duchesse thus sums 
up the four years spent in England: 

Here, then, I end this year 1834, memorable in my life because it 
closes the English period. The four years which I have passed in that 
country have placed me in a new frame, given me a new point of 
departure, and directed me towards.a new series of ideas, They have 
medified the view taken by me of the world. What I owe to England 
will, I hope, never leave me, and will remain with me to the end of 
my life. Now let us lay upa provision of strength for the evil days, 
which probably will not fail to come, and for: which’ it is well to be 
prepared. 

The resolution and the forecast were justified. Talleyrand, 
feeling the weight of years, resigned and retired into private life. 
Sull outwardly pleasant aud ever the grand seigneur, he became 
a prey to depression as his infirmities increased. There was 
much for the Duchess to do which called for all her tact, 
patience, and resourcefulness, Whilst devoted to her uncle, she 
was above all anxious that be should make his peace with the 
Church and with God. Her love in no way blinded her to the 
immense reparation that was due from him ; and the story of how 
the Abbé Dupanloup was commissioned by Mgt. de Quélen, Afch- 
bishop of Paris, to hold himself in readiness and in the mean- 
while to visit Talleyrand, is well known. Describing the Abbé 
in 1837, the Duchessesays that “he is gentle, discreet, moderate, 
with a kaowledge of the world, a fine command of language 
and conversational tact, and, in short, possesses every quality 
which the spiritual director of a socizty personage should have.” 

There is an entry under March 10, 1838, which shows the 

undercurrent of the Duchesse’s anxiety rising to the surface. A 
day cr two before Talleyrand had had a fainting fit, and the 
Abbé Dupanloup had called and was given a twenty minutes’ 
conversation, as a result of which he seemed full of hope. 
. In any case, he has shown great discretion and perfect tact, and I 
think be is entirely right. Ele was the first to suggest that he should 
take his leave, and was told that he would be gladly seen again. 
This is all excellent, provided we are given time. Itis not so much 
a case of illness as of general depression and ‘an obvious alteration in 
his features ; but with sucha mind one cannot be hasty. What a task 
it is, and how terrified I should be if I did nottell myselfthat the most 
unworthy instrument which God is pleased to choose can become more 
powerful than the greatest saint, if God's providence is not pleased to 
make use of him. ’ 

But perhaps the most interesting thing in connexion with 
Talleyrand is the text of the letter with which’ the Duchesse 
returned the Abbée’s memoir of the last moments of her dis- 
tinguished uncle. Part of that letter was given by our Paris 
correspondent from Ze 7emfs in which it was first printed 
in April, 1908. She traces Talleyrand’s more serious return 
to thoughts of religion to the time ofher: daughter Pauline’s 
first Communion in London in 1834. Talleyrand.‘ took: the 
greatest interest in his grandniece’s religious progress, made 
much of ecclesiastics, rejoiced when he heard that people were 
praying for him, was full of admiration for Pope Pius VIL, 
attended Mass regularly at Valencay. In January, 1837, he 
became a prey to insomnia. 

*‘ When one cannot sleep,” he said, *°one thinks terribly... . During 
these long nights I recall many events of my life... . There are some 
I do not understand in the least ; others that I can explain. and excuse; 
and others, too, for which I’ blame myself the more.severely as. they 
were performed with extreme carelessness, though they have since been 
my chief cause of self-reproach. If I had.acted according to any system 
or principle, then I should certainly understand them, but my actions 
were performed without consideration and with the-carelessness of that 
age, as was almost everything done in our youth: [That- could scarcely 
apply to his marriage in spite of his persistent but unsuccessful attempts 
to obtain a dispensation from Rome.j . . . .If I were to fall seriously ill 
I should ask for a priest. Do you think the Abbé-Dupanloup would 
come!” ‘I have no doubt of it,” I replied; ‘* but he could only be of 
use to you if you re-entered the Communion from which’ you have 
unfortunately departed.” ‘‘Yes,” be replied, “I ‘owe something to 
Rome, I know well, and have thought of it fora long time.” 

Talleyrand wrote a form of submission which Mgr. de Quélen 
thought should be recast in more canonical form. This was 





done, and Talleyrand insisted on its being post-dated to the 
week. in which he made his last appearance in public by 
delivering a speech at the Academy, lest people should be ‘able 
to say that he was in his dotage. f 
assures us in her letter to the Abbé Dupanloup, remained clear 
to the end. 


His faculties, the Duchesse 
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Few as they are, the points we have taken will serve to give 
some idea of the interesting topics to be found in these volumes 
of memoirs which are furthermore enriched with appendices 
and a biographical index of the persons mentioned in the text. 














these the first is the truth, of which the author is obviously pro- 
foundly convinced, that in Christianity alone is there, even in 
the temporal order, salvation for the worker. The essays on 
“Impressions of a Labour Leader” and “ The Labour Party ” 
may be referred to as particularly excellent on this point. The 
second is the idea of the essential dignity of Christian Labour. 
On this the book contains some very noble pages, and at least 
one fragment of poetry which deserves to live, the passage 
where, speaking of his fellow-workers, he says : 
By kingly accolade 
Than theirs was never worthier knighthood made. 
We must say in conclusion that we regard this werk, smal} 
and unpretentious as it is, as one of the most important and 
illuminating contributions to Social Literature cf recent years. 





LIFE THROUGH LABOUR'S EYES. 


Life through Labour's Eyes: Essays, Letters and Lyrics from 
the Worker's own Point of View. 11s. net. By GEORGE 
MILLIGAN. London: Sands. 


N his “ Through a College Window ” Mr. A. C. Benson 
expresses a wish that others would follow his example and 
describe life as it appears from their particular standpoint. Mr. 
Benson’s standpoint was a very comfortable, in some ways an 
ideal standpoint, Mr. Milligan’s is not, in the ordinary sense, 
comfortable at all and certainly not ideal, rather very grimly 
real. For the college window giving upon a Gothic quadrangle 
venerable with historic association, we have the dusty hold of 
the liner and the essentially commercial atmosphere of the 
dockyard. Nevertheless for breadth of view, kindliness, 





THE MORALITY OF SOCIAL PLEASURES. 
The Morality of Social Pleasures. By MONTACUE FOWLER, 


diverse character of its contents the book is essentially a unity, | 
for it is bound together by two great and pregnant ideas. Of. 


sympathy and that essential sanity which is the truest wisdom, 
this book from the docks compares very favourably with its 
counterpart from the College. Neither author is satisfied with 
things as they are; but while the woes which afflicted Mr. 
Benson’s soul were the unsatisfactary curriculum and various 
shortcomings of the public school system, Mr. Milligan is 
concerned with the terrible evils arising from unemployment, 
drink and unrestricted competition. 

It is not easy for one who has lived at close quarters with the 

suffering engendered by our existing economic system to write 
calmly on the subject, and still harder for him to detect 
the fundamental flaw in the panacea so eagerly thrust forward 
by the enthusiasts for Socialism. That Mr. Milligan succeeds 
in both these matters is in itself a remarkable achievement. For 
the book is essentially a sober book. Though it contains pages 
of real eloquence and makes no attempt to disguise the enormity 
of the evil, its final judgment is in each case calm and solidly 
rational. We take as an illustration the essays on “The Right 
to Work” and on “A Pint of Ale.” The former of these subjects 
is to the author of this book a very actual one. “ I have drunk 
deep of the bitter dravght of unemployment and have been 
' bred in a city where no blindness could shut out the pitiful 
- evidences of this scourge of the worker,” he tells us in the open- 
ing paragraph, and his words will be readily endorsed by all 
who, even though as outsiders to the labour world, have any 
knowledge of that city. Yet his final judgment is as well 
balanced and as fiee from passion as could well be imagined. 
He realises that a distinction must be made between the right 
to work and the chance to work, that for the State to guarantee 
the right to work would mean the State control of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, in other words a rather 
extreme form of Socialism. Mr. Milligan gives full credit to 
Socialists for their zeal and good intentions—“they have, at 
least (which many. who denounce them have not), some ideal 
which they aspire afier”—but he rejects their solution asdikely 
to create greater evils than it aims atcuring. His own scheme 
for dealing with the problem, for the details of which we 
must refer the reader to his book, is mederate and essentially 
practical. 
» Inthe second of the two essays, which deals with the subject 
of temperance, the same qualities are equally in evidence. 
There is probably no question upon which more fanaticism is 
‘exhibited, and .certainly none which deals with more crying 
evils. Mr. Milligan exposes ruthlessly the futility of the methods 
too often employed by. temperance advocates, the absurd 
exaggerations elaborated, “ painfully and with horrid intestinal 
details,” which seem intended to make the hearer believe that 
‘the drinking of a glass of beer, “if it did not cause immediate 
‘death, would at least bring on excruciating torments in a very 
‘short time.” He repudiates with fine scorn the suggestion that 
_.drink has no pleasures. We quote the passage as an example 
of the author’s vigorous and manly style; 


Let these people come down to ihe docks and work along with us in 
the heat and dust, and, afier a day’s work, or even half a day’s, let 
them test the refreshing powers of a pint. A coal-heaver, say, or a 
grain-busheller, or, in fact, a man of any arduous, dusty, fatiguing job, 
knocking off for dinner, his mouth parched witb coal or grain dust, his 
throat dry as a furnace chimney,—is it not an allurement to him ? 
Again, on a hot summer’s day, say, when even to think makes a man 
perspire, does not hard manual toil induce a thirst which is almost 
maddening? Water, when the body is at fever-heat almost, you dare 
not drink. Spruce will most likely gripe you. Milk cannot be had. 
The ale-houses do well then, 


Certainly the strength of the temptation could scarcely be 
more vividly described, yet in his judgment as to the remedy to 
be employed, Mr. Milligan is, as ever, well balanced and 
moderate. The essay is a fine example of the sane treatment 
of a subject where sanity is rarely found. 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with the two later 
portions .of: the book, which consist respectively of letters 
addressed, in the manner of certain eighteenth-century writers, 
to imaginery characters within the author’s sphere of experience, 
and of “Labour Lyrics,” poems varying greatly in style and 
character, and containing verses of very considerable merit. 
We must, however, emphasise the fact that in spite of the 


M.A. 3s. 6d. net. London: Longmans. 


HIS volume deals, not with abstract ethics, but with moral ~ 


problems concerning which the author has sought to 
acquire knowledge by personal inquiry. 


Perhaps I may be permitted to state that I always avoid dealing with 
any subject unless I am able to speak from personal krowledge. When 
I was appoisted to All Hallows, London Wall, I determined to learn 
for myself some of the conditions under which workingmen lived ; so 
for over a year I regularly travelled to town by the workingmen’s train. 
For a similar reason I took up my quarters at an East-End doss-house 
for a week (pp. 10, 11). 


The subjects discussed with these preparations are practical 
and urgent enough. They are Theatre-going, Theatricals, 
Pageants and Dancing; Racing, Betting and Gambling ; 
Week-end Entertaining ; Sunday Work and Amusements ; 
Politics ; Gessip and Slander; Friendship and Love; The 
Influence of Thought. 

The author has not the positive belief in the missionary 
character of the theatre which the late Mr. Haweis had; but 
he denies that either actors or theatre-goers are as bad as some 
assailants suppose, and he pleads for much good in their ranks 
and for the need of scenic recreations. Dancing receives a 
similar award of qualified commendation. Not so gambling ; 
that is condemned as in many ways mischievous. Westcott’s 
definition of it is adopted, “the habitual seeking of personal 
gain through another’s loss, though with his consent, without 
making any adequate return for what they have received to the 
sum of the common wealth.” After a protest against an over- 
rigorous Sabbatarianism, week-end entertainments are denounced 
as in several ways wrong. Politics are shown to have those 
disreputable features which are so curiously attached to party 
strifes. Gossip and slander are duly castigated with the justice 
done to women that they are not the only offenders in a flagrant 
degree ; and women, again, are fairly treated in the declaration 
that their mutual jealousies are not so invariable as to exclude 
friendships between woman and woman (p. 126). In the 
description of the influence due to thought, the assertion seems 
to go too far, that “the tendency of modern thought is leading 


us more and more to the belief that practically all disease — 


originates in a perversion of the mental and emotional con- 
dition” (p. 141). ; 

Those acquainted with the Moral Theology of the Catholic 
Schools will perceive that several points discussed by the euthor 
would fall under the rule for an action from which two effects 
follow, one good and intended, the other bad and not intended. 
The action itself must be good, or, at least, not bad; the 
accidental evil which comes of it must not be sought as a 
means to produce the desired consequence ;_ and there must be 


a proportionate gain in the benefit secured to justify the per- - 


mission of the evil that is tolerated. Also the principle is 
needed that there are all sorts and conditions of men and 
women ; so that «hat is hurtful to some is harmless to others, 
and cften obligations are as temperaments are, in matters not 
bad of themselves. 

Cardinal Vaughan’s well-known attitude to bazaars for 
charitable or religious purposes is an apt illustration. He 
allowed that under due restrictions—and in one English town 
by long tradition these restrictions are excellently carried out 
by the stewards of the organisation, who promptly eject ail 
undesirables—under such restrictions the means to the good 
end are justifiable. At the same time he would not himself use 
the permissibility, but rather his own personal power to beg 
for a cause which he had at heart. One of his near relatives 
said tohim: “If I had your power I would have recourse to- 
it; but I have not, and need to descend to a bazaar.” Leave 
was given. 

fa Er Be ata res So ee 

The (Veo-Confessarius of Father Reuter, S.J. (1680-1762), 
revised and enlarged and annotated by Father Lehmkuhl, was. 
republished in 1905, and at once took its place beside the 
“ Praxis Confessarii” of St. Alphonsus. The second edition 
(Herder, paper 45., cloth 5s.), which has just appeared, has also: 
passed through the hands of Father Lehmkuh!, and needs no 
further commendation, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The remarks we made last week on the attitude of certain 
anti-Catholic controversialists and the continued power of the 
Protestant Tradition described for us by Newman have received 
a fresh illustration in our Anglican contemporary, The Guardian. 
This document, as the reader may suppose, is by way of being 
a reply to the admirable letter of Mr. W. S. Lilly, originally 
published in Zhe Guardian, and reprinted in The Tad/et of last 
week. To the rejoinder of the Protestant champion, the 
following note is appended: “Mr. Lilly having stated in his 
letter last week that he did not intend to pursue the subject, 
this correspondence is now closed.—Ed. The Guardian.” In 
those circumstances there can be no reason to complain of this 
application of the closure by the editor of our esteemed con- 
temporary, which is, we may add, conspicuously fair in its 
treatment of Catholic correspondents. But we may be per- 
mitted to express our regret that the disputant who was thus 
allowed the advantage of the last word did not have a better 
sense of the responsibilities of his position. 
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This is, we fear, a point to which those who are engaged in 
wordy war do not give sufficient consideration. Anxious above 
all things to score a victory, most disputants are apt to think of 
the last word merely as a tactical advantage and overlook its 
corresponding responsibilities. Yet a chivalrous champion of 
the truth should surely feel that he has a double need to weigh 
his words with care when he knows that his antagonist, for 
whatever reason, has forgone or forfeited a right of rejoinder. 
Such a disputant, we venture to say, will feel bound to use his 
advantage with all moderation. He will, as far as possible, 
confine himself to warding off the last blows of his retiring 
antagonist. And a sense of fairness will compel him to refrain 
from introducing charges which, from the nature of the case, 
must needs pass unchallenged. 













_ In the present case it must be admitted even by his friends 
and admirers, that the aforesaid letter of Dr. A. H. T. Clarke 
is something very far removed from this moderate and 
restrained last word of a closing controversy. For its chief 
characteristics are violence and vigour, and it abounds in wide 
assertions of a highly disputable nature. Let us hasten to add 
that we are not suggesting that this zealous Protestant 
champion is knowingly and consciously taking advantage of the 
foreseen or enforced silence of his antagonists. For though 
he was well aware that Mr. Lilly had already announced that 
there would be no further reply on his part, he may have 
imagined that the field would still be left open for other 
champions. It is, however, far more likely that, as too often 
happens with good men inflamed with a holy zeal against Popery 
and Idolatry, he was unable to give any adequate attention to 
this question. And, indeed, it must be admitted that, while his 
letters on this controversy show some learning and a 
refreshing vigour of language, they are not very conspicuous 
for clear thinking or critical discrimination, 
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“As we have already had occasion to observe, it may seem 
waste of words to answer those who are under the spell of the 
Protestant tradition. The task is as hopeless as that of arguing 
with Newman’s imaginary Russian critic of the British Con- 
stitution. If we make bold to question our accuser’s “ facts,” we 
run some risk of confirming (if indeed it can be made more 
firm) his belief in the Catholic’s proneness to lying and evasion. 
Every attempt at explanation may only furnish a fresh example 
of Jesuitical subtlety and sophistry. And, indeed, it seems 
somewhat presumptuous in a mere Catholic to offer explana- 
tions to those who, apparently, know much more about our 
religion than we know ourselves. “I'll larn you to be a toad,” 
cried the schoolboy (perhaps he was a fair sample of Dr. 
Clarke’s “average schoolboy”), as he cast his instructive stones 
at the benighted batrachian. And in like manner there are 
plenty of kindly controversialists who, with their superior know- 
ledge of Roman theology and Canon Law, are equally com- 
petent and willing to “ larn us to be Catholics,” 
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tradition to be accessible to argument or explanation, there is, 
therefore, no use in offering any reply to their charges. For 
besides these convinced and unapproachable Protestants, there 
are many others who may be misled for the moment by these 


Debenham & Freebody 
confident assertions and assumptions of superior knowledge. 


And these, though quite open to argument and willing to $ eaaeke waa 
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givecCatholics a fair hearing, may remain under a false 
impression if the charges are suffered to pass unchallenged. 
For this reason we cannot think that the words of Father 
McDonnell, Father Sydney Smith, S.J., or the more recent 
notes and Jetters of Mr. Lilly and Father Keating, S.J., have 
been in any wise wasted. The chief assailants themselves may 
remain unconvinced; but there is no reason to doubt 
that the. answers -have afforded full satisfaction to more 
unbiased readers. 





For the same reason, it may not be amiss to say a word on 
the aforesaid rejoinder to Mr. Lilly’s letter to The Guardian. 
“* A book’s a book, although there’s nothing init.” The same, we 
suppose, may be said of a letter or an answer. And possibly 
some simple readers may be unfavourably impressed by the 
fact that the disputed charge has been boldly repeated and left 
without further refutation. Happily, if we confine cur attention 
to such portions of the letter as have any pretence to be an 
answer to Mr. Lilly's argument, this need net detain us long: 
for much of the letter is really irrelevant to the main point at 
issue. And, whatis more, it will at once be apparent that Dr. 
Clarke has strangely mistaken the point of ‘his critic so that his 
own answer is only.a fresh example of our old friend the 
Zenoratio elenchi. é A 5 a 
confusion between two points which are perfectly distinct, and 
he clinches his argument bya sweeping assertion which a little 
serious inquiry would show to be unfounded. 





Mr. Lilly, it will be semembered, laid stress on the fact that 
Dr. Clarke’s sole authority for asserting that “ Our Lord God 
the Pope” was succeeding the “divus” of Domitian, was a 
gloss ona Decretal_cf John XXIL, a Pope of the fourteenth 
century. This Dr. Clarke strangely takes as a charge that he 
had. supposed that John XXII. had succeeded Domitian in 
the first century. And he repels the supposed charge of an 
anachronism by explaining that the Papacy succeeded the Pagan 
Empire, and merely took Domitian as a type of the one and 
John XXII. as a type of the other. But surely in this he is 
missing the real poirt of the objection. It is really absurd to 
suppose that so acute a critic as Mr. Lilly imagined that Dr. 
Clarke, or any one else, could. put Joha XXII. in the first 
century : for where would there be room for the other twenty- 
one popes of that mame?: Of course the real point was that 
Dr. Clarke’s language plainly implied that the alleged blas- 
phemous title was adopted in those early days ; and. that this 
cannot be supported ‘by a document of the fourteenth century. 
To take a parallel case, suppose a Catholic controversialist 
asserted that the Pope’s authority was recognised throughout 
the whole world in the age of Athanasius, and on being asked 
for proof merely pointed to the general acceptance of the 
Encyclical on Mcdernism. An Anglican critic who rejected 
this as far too late for this particular purpose would not be 
suggesting that the Catholic relegated Pius X. to the fourth 
century. 


We venture to think that candid and unbiased readers will 
be able to appreciate the real force of this objection. The 
Catholic apologist is naturally expected to find early evidence 


for the real claims and prerogatives of the Roman Pontiffs, and » 


he is not allowed to prove what was done or claimed in the first 
-century by what happened in the fourteenth. And itis only 
reasonable that the assailants of the Papacy should be bound 
by the same rules of controversy and historical coincidence. 
Certainly, when we consider the abundance of documents of an 
earlier date, the letters of Popes, the acts of Councils, the 
writings of Fathers and Schoolmen and Canonists and theo- 
- logians, we may-be allowed to ask for something a little earlier 
than the fourteenth century in support of a charge which strikes 


at the whole Papalsystem from the age of Domitian to our own | 


day. And the mere fact that an out-of-the-way document of 
the later middle ages should be put forward as the chief 
authority should be enough to throw some suspicion on the 
charge itself in the eyes of all reasonable judges. 


a 


Apart from this point that the alleged authority, even if] 
genuine, would be too late to support the original accusation, | 


Mr. Lilly, following in the wake of earlier authorities, pointed 
out that the passage in-question was open to farther and graver 
objection. In the first place the words quoted do not come in 
the text of the Pope’s Decretal at all, but in a gloss or comment 
of the Canonist Zenzelinus. And in the second place he’shows, 


on the testimonyxof Eudzemon Joannes, that the word *Deum”’ 


is not in the author’s manuscript, so that the blasphemous title 
owes its origin neither to the Pope nor his commentator, dxf to 
a printer’s error, 
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It is worthy of remark that these two points are quite distinct. 
And Dr. Clarke’s failure to observe this distinction causes a 
curious confusion. For after attempting to discredit the authority 
of Eudzemon Joannes, he enters into an historical argument on 
the character and ambition cf John XXII, whose story, he 
conceives, makes it probable that he should be the patron of 
this blasphemous title. It was, apparently, John’s ambition to 
surpass his predecessors Gregory VII. and Innocent III., and 
what could be better for this purpose than this much-disputed 
title? All this would be very ingenious if the title had been used 
by the much-maligned Pope. But unfortunately for Dr. Clarke 
there is nothing to suggest this, even if we admitted all that he 
had written to discredit the testimony of Eudzemon Joannes. 
Suppose for the moment that the Jesuit had lied or blundered 
about the manuscript, and that the word in the gloss was not a 
corrupt reading ora printer’s error. How in the world would 
this make John XXII, responsible for the title? Glosses and 
comments on papal documents are not as a rule the handiwork 
of contemporaries. Ard the faults or errors in these com- 
mentaries can scarcely be laid to the charge of the Pope whose 
words are the subject of exposition. So far as we are aware the 
edition of the Canon Law in 1503, nearly two centuries after the 
death of Pope John, is the earliest to show the gloss with this 
particular title. ; 





Let us hasten to add that we are very far from accepting Dr. 
Clarke’s attempt to discredit the testimony of Eudzemon. 
Joannes as successful. And if we may venture to say so, his ~ 


line of argument betrays a singular notion of historical evidence. 
It is a pity to appeal to prejudice in these matters. Yet, so far 


as we can see, the chief point of the argument is that this 
writer cannot be worthy of credit, because he wrote an apology 
Hence we are treated to some strong” 


for Father Garnet. 
language on various Jesuit liars, Parsons, Saunders, and Garnet, 
who was it would seem the noblest liar of them all. 
Eudzemon Joannes wrote a defence of Garnet. 
needed to invalidate his testimony? But Dr. Clarke is generous 
and gives a further piece of evidence. The Apology, it appears, 


was of such a nature that it was refuted the very next year, and — 


we are referred to Abbott’s “Antilogia adversus Eudazmon- 


Johannem.” 





There is surely a delightful simplicity in this assumption _ 


that an author’s testimony on a plain point of fact may thus 
be freely dismissed by attacking the character of another in 


whose defence he had written, or that the character of a book — 


may be judged by the fact that an answer to it was published 


aton early date. With regard to the last point it may be urged 


in mitigation that the aforesaid “ Antilogia” was itself refuted 
by a further work of Eudzemon Joannes a few. years later on. 


As for Father Garnet, it may be remarked that a discussion of 


his character would have been more revelant to the question at 
issue if he himself and not his gallant Greek defender had been 
the authority cited by Mr. Lilly. No doubt all who take 


an unfavourable view of that unfortunate Jesuit must holdthat _ 
But if we are — 


his advocate was mistaken on some points. 
only to accept the word of those who are never mistaken there” 
will be dreadful dearth of historical evidence. 


Happily there is no need to deal with the difficult matters 
debated in that very able book of the Greek Jesuit, written at 
Rome in defence of an Englishman—which seems, we may note 
ip passing, to unite the three branches of ecclesiastical Christen- 

om. 
accept the author’s doctrine. 
unable to agree with him on certain moot points of casuistry 
and theology... And others again. may differ from his estimate 
of Garnet. But whatever may be the reader’s judgment on 


satisfied as. to the author’s candour and sincerity, and his. 
treatment of the particular topic as eminently satisfactery. He 
had had occasion to deal with. it in an earlier work. And he 
candidly -confesses- that, when he first met with the alleged 
gloss and failed to find it in the copies at his command, he 


some of. his friends warned him that the words were really 
found in certain editions. After publishing his earlier work, it 
occurred. to him. to: consult the manuscript, and found that the 
word was there conspicuous by its absence. 





| 
The statements of Eudemon Joannes are well weighed : his 
first hasty conclusion is corrected by his friends, and he shows 
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And- 
What more is— 


The Protestant reader will, of course, be unable to. 
Some Catholics, again, will be- 


these vexed questions, we venture to think that he will be- 


fancied it was a falsification, and was saying as much, when. 
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- can be who asks Dr. Clarke to believe the Jesuit against the 


_ from which he arrives at conclusions thus stated : 


counties of Down and Antrim and the City of Belfast, where the 


Belfast or Protestant Derry. The most Catholic constituencies in 


were : Catholic 104,972 ; Episcopalian, 58,817; Presbyterian, 75,651 ; 


74 per cent. 
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commendable care in consulting the manuscript and taking his 
readers where his testimony may be tested. Yet Dr. 
Clarke says indignantly ; “And this authority we are asked to 
believe against the concomitant and unintermittent evidence | doubt that some few Protestants might still have on the subject, As 
of every extant document and edition on earth.” What warrant they were all aware, he stood there as an Trish: Protestant, and as-an 


| bamboozled by that very ancient bogy ; and English Protestants were 
bavi he Winve foestita matouidliing’ ‘diaternent® “Has-he™ teally | Irish Protestant he had been hitherto invariably returned unopposed 
2 


now, as a rule, too well informed to be any longer frightened’ by 4 
Ik ) 1 itene at 
Nevertheless, a case such as his would help to elispel sty Troperise 


examined the manuscript in the Vatican Library? Has he cuore the reece lest bi 20 years to represent one of the most Catholic 
consulted the numerous editions of the “Corpus Juris} were the first to st ig ere ee Penk ep nree upon. Wait, ite 
Canonici”? Nothing less than this could justify this confident | past Cork at ays ot his back? The Catholic clergy of 

dq y ast Cork. It would be well indeed if Protestant Antrim would take 
appeal to all extant documents and editions. And the reader } a lesson from Catholic Cork in religious toleration. The catch f 
whois unacquainted with the facts might marvel at the good | ‘*No priests in politics” would always mect with the rice Soe 
man’s amazing patience and industry. But those who have | deserved from the Irish people, and it would, indeed, be an ill'da for 
seen editions of the “Corpus Juris” which omit the gloss | Ireland when the Irish priesthood should cease to exercise their sehts 
altogether, and who remember, moreover, how Eudzemon } 4s Irish citizens in the country of their birth. om 
Joannes himself appeals to many printed editions as well as to 


es 
e . - . . KS 
the Vatican manuscript as on his side, may well wonder who it 
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In the Calendar in Zhe Thaxted Parish Magazine for December 
1910, December 29 is thus noted: ‘29, Th. S. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Social Evening 7.30 p.m.” The following is in another column: * We 
draw attention to the notice about the Feast of S. Thomas of Canter. 
bury. In the days when our Chapel was built, S. Thomas was really 
the People’s Saint—by God’s grace may his memory flourish once more 
—thcse who come to the Rev. J. A. Grant’s lecture on the fourth Sun- 
day in Advent (see handbill) will hear something about the life, work 
























documents to which he is appealing. 
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MR. J. REDMOND AND HOME RULE. 


In the current issue of Reynolds’s Newspaper Mr. W. J. 
Redmond, M.P., considers the question of Ulster and Home 
Rule in an article entitled “The New Political Situation.” 
After tracing the assistance given by the Irish members in 
the British Parliament to the cause of democracy, and stating 
that the masses of the British people are favourable to Irish 
autonomy, he declares that the result of the election is a decisive 
national judgment against the Veto of the House of Lords. 

Some people, apparently (he says), are guilty of the heresy, from the 
constitutional point of view, of saying that Irish votes should not count, 
The absurdity of this is manifest, especially coming from the mouths of 
so-called ‘* Unionists.” But take them at their word, and how does 
the majority stand? Leave Ireland out altogether, and there is a 
British majority of sixty against the Veto. This is conclusive. The 
British Constitution would be brought into utter contempt and ruin if 
two General Elections in the same year, giving such a result, did not 
enable the will of the people so expressed to be carried into effect. 

_ He then goes on to declare that there is “no Ulster question,” 
that Ulster is neither Protestant nor anti-Nationalist, as asserted 
by Unionists. In support of this contention he adduces figures 


and death of this heroic Servant of God, the champion of His poor: 

The entertainment on the Feast of St. Thomas will include dancing 

pee Soe In the bandbill, St. Thomas is called ‘Our Hero. 
artyr. 
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Protestant Ulster is therefore, practically, circumscribed to the 


Catholic minority averages from over 20 to over 31 per cent. of 
the population, and South Down and West Belfast each returns a Catholic 
Nationalist member to the House of Commons. . . . Therefore the 
Home Rulers hold 16 ont of the 33 Ulster seats and show a majority on 
the total polling of 1,298. Derry City, South Tyrone, and North 
Fermanagh were won by Nationalists before, and with better organisa- 
tion could probably be won again. In East Tyrone, North Tyrone, 
and South Armagh the Home Rule vote shows a marked increase. 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS. 

Mr. Redmond then turns to consider the charge of religious 
intolerance or of perscution for conscience’ sake made against 
the Catholics of Ireland. He quotes Taylor, Lecky, and John 
Wesley to show the state of things in the eighteenth century, 
and he continues ; 

It is not Irish Catholics but Irish Protestants like Lord Pirrie and 
others who assert that the only people in Ireland who practise religious 
intolerance are the Protestant Unionists, where they have the power. 
Catholic Dublin’ and Catholic Cork can point to many Protestant 
Mayors. But no Catholic ever sat in the Mayoral chair of Protestant 
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“ JUNORA ” 


The National Tonic Wine. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE DOCTORS. 








A New Nerve Remedy.—‘ Junora”isanew | 
tonic wine, which is at once a delightful dehi- 
cious beverage, a powerfulstimulant, a strong 
appetiser, and last but not least, an unparalleled 
restorative for the brain and nerves, 


To Cheer but not Inebriate—When you 
rink *‘ Junora” it is enjoyable to let it peram- 

bulate round the tongue before swallowing. 

It tickles the palate and leaves a fascinating 


Treland—North, South, East, and West—return Protestant members cvewell MaVOEE 


to Parliament. Only the other day the Nationalists of Mid-Tyrone 
returned Mr. McGhee, a Protestant. Where is the Protestant Unionist 
constitency that has ever returned a Catholic? 


Further he appends a table, compiled in 1907, showing that 
in the seventeen Roman Catholic counties there is a much 
larger proportion of Protestant officials than there are Roman 
Catholic officials in the four counties where the Protestants 
have a majority. In the former “nearly all the most highly 
paid positions are held by Protestants” ; in the latter 
“Catholics are admitted only to the lower and worst paid 
positions available.” 


When it reaches the stomach it gives a sense of 
comfort, but when it is absorbed by the blood 
vessels it goes straight to the nerve-cells and a 
tremendous re-awakening of New Nerve Life 
takes place. 


As * Junora” becomes more widely known and 
more and more in daily use, so Nervous Debi- 
lity will decrease and the general health and 
strength of the people improve. 


This is not a mere statement, it is:a scientific 
fact and you can proveit. Try a sample botile 
free, 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 


Send your name and address to Rays, Hyve- 
street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. Mention 
Tue TABLET and enclose three penny eae to 
ier onan | AY pay cost of postage. By return you will receive 
Wiiehats waseraowotucere wemmct HE 6a trial sample botile and it'll do yor goad 


Tonic Win if 
A Retiasre Tonic ApPEn@e | 
AND RESTORATIVE * i 


EDUCATION. 


In conclusion Mr. Redmond has the following paragraph on 
education : - 

It. is notorious that until now Catholics have been deprived, on 
account of their religion, of University education in Ireland. Neverthe- 
less, in the Royal University and any intermediate examinations the 
superiority of the Catholic schools and pupils has been demonstrated 
with almost wearisome iteration. With regard to the primary schools, 
in Ulster, in 1907, the pupils of each religious denomination in attendance 
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* Junora” is sold at2s. xrd. per bottle at most 
Wine merchants, licensed grocers and licensed 
chemists, as well as at most of our leading 
hotels. 

If any difficulty is experienced kindly write to 
Rays, who will be glad to send you a card with 
the name of the nearest agent. 


Methodist, 7,777 3 all others, 7,179; showing a Catholic average of 


In connexion with Mr. Redmond’s disclaimer of Catholic 
persecution of Protestants in Ireland may be quoted the follow- 
ing corroboration from a speech by Captain Donelan, M.P., at 
Youghal, on Friday, on his recent electoral victory: | 

The contest had also served another useful purpose, for it had com- 
pletely exploded the recently-revived cry of Catholic intolerance in 
Ireland. Very few Irish Protestants, he was happy to say, were 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


BIRTHS. 
LITTLEDALF.—On the soth inst., at St. Laurence, Allensmore, Herefordshire, 
the wife of F. L. Littiedale ofa son. 





MARRIAGES. 
BEAUMONT—BRODRICK.—On the roth inst., at the Brompton Oratory, by 


the Rey, Father Crewse, Kenneth Macdonald, only son of Macdonald Beaumont, of 


29, Cornwall Gardens, S.W., to Madeleine Ste John, second daughter of Alan H. 
Brodrick, of 53, Kensington Court, W 


GOLDEN WEDDING. 
COLLINGWOOD—KELLY.—On January 14, 1861, at St. P ter’s Church, 
€carborough (with Nuptial Mass), by the late Very Rev. Monsignor Edward Canon 
Goldie, Jc s=ph Antony Collingwood, of Hull, to Margaret Kelly, of Scarborough. 
es 


DEATHS. 


CLEMENTS.—On the 4th inst., in Londen, Agnes Clements (sister of A. W. 
Clements, Harwich, Essex), in her 73rd year. Interment at Old Hall Green, Ware, 
Herts. On whose sou!, sweet Jesus, have mercy, R.I.P. 


CRAWLEY.—In Cape Colony, on the 4th inst., Father Edward Crawley, S.J. 
REP; 


FAIRHEAD.—On the ‘7th inst., at 38, Cornwall-road, Westbourne Park, W., 
Mary, widow of the late frederick Seton Fairhead, and daughter of the late 
William Ranken Scott, of 133, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, W. I. 

FLETCHER.-—On Sunday, the 8th inst., at St. Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W., the Rev. Father Ceslas Fletcher, O.P., aged 63. R.I.P. 

O’CONNOR.—Onthe 7th inst., at Beulah Hill, Rev. Charles J. O'Connor, 
formerly at S. Silvestro, Rome, aged 7z. R.I.P. 

SCOTT.—On the 7th inst., at Bruges, Annie, daughter of the late William 
Ranken Scott, of 133, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park. R.I.P. 

TYLEE.—On the oth inst., at 31, Longridge-road, Kensington, the Right Rev. 
Monsignor! William Tylee, M.A., Domestic Prelate of His Holiness the Pope, 
aged 71. R.I.P. Indian papers please copy. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 











A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


SUNDAY, January 15, 1911.—Preachers : 12 noon, Father 
BAMPTON, S.J. 4 pm., Father STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J. 
Wednesday, January 18,8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. 
3.30 p.m., Father BAMPTON, S.J. 


Friday, January 20, 
HOLY REDEEMER CHURCH, CHEYNE ROW, CHELSEA, S.W. 
ATHER BASIL MATURIN will preach at 11 a.m. on. 
Sunday, January 8, and on Sunday, January 15. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, BROOK GREEN, W. 
ON the Sunday Evenings of January, at 7, after Vespers, 
the Sermon will be preached by the Rev. RozertT Hucu 
BENSON. 


CHURCH OF OUR LADY HELP OF CHRISTIANS, FORTESS-ROAD, 
KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 
ON SUNDAY, January 8, and on the following two Sundays 
Father BASIL WILLIAM Maturin, M.A., will preach at 7 p.m. 
Ilampstead Tube and Electric Cars pass the door. 





JANUARY 14, 


ANNIVERSARY of the DEATI[ of CARDINAL MANNING. 


©Towarps EVENING’ is a Daily Memento of Cardinal 
Manning. (BURNS and OATES. 2s. net.) 








_ PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, ror11, from £32. 


‘Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square, 
‘W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F.-+Roper, M.A. Oxon., bas removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres, 4 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. ; 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictire Order, wh isted i 
work of tuition by lay graduates of English Untvenitiee: oot aa 
SPECIAL FEATURES : 
I. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


ae eee a a Ee eal nce 
HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated un 
T Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, SW Ne nee Bree 
‘mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co,, Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. , 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 


Full particulars on application as above, 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
BERES. 


Conducted by the English Benedictines. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES. 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


——_4______.. 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT,} 
Sunday, January 8, 1911. 


MASONIC INVENTIONS CONCERNING THE 
VATICAN AND THE EXHIBITION. 


A Roman morning newspaper, which represents Radical views 
and Anticlerical tendencies, and is considered the unofficial 
organ of Freemasonry, discovered a few days ago on excellent 
authority that it was the intention of the Holy See to close the 
Vatican Museums and Galleries during the Exhibition of the 
present year. The Osservatore Romano of the same evening, 
in giving an explicit denial to the statement, remarked that the 


Holy See does not fall back on such petty devices to maintain © 
its dignity. The Anticlerical sheet, however, appears to consider 


its authority as good or better than that of the accredited organ 
of the Vatican, for after two days it repeats the insinuation, 
using it as an introduction to another suggestion that, “the 
treasures of the Vatican ure not-the property of the Pope, but 
the common patrimony of all the civilised world.” Readers of 


The Tablet do not need to be reminded of the reasons which— | 


to quote the Osservatore Romano—* render the prudent reserve 
which the Holy See has imposed on itself for the current year 
of r9it perfectly logical and in complete harmony with the 
conduct it has observed without interruption since 1870,” and 
the present absurd invention of the Anticlerical Press would be 
hardly worth mentioning but for the much more significant 
suggestions for which it is used as a text. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR POSSIBLE 
INCOMPLETE SUCCESS. 


The dates—for there are several—of the opening of the 
Exhibition are drawing near, and it would seem that the repre- 


sentatives of United Italy in public places, and in editorial offices, 
are at last seriously taking stock of the situation. Asa result. 


of their inquiries the good people of Rome are informed that if 
the Exhibition does not achieve the phenomenal success pre- 
dicted ; if everything is not quite ready ; if the walls of the new 
buildings are not sufficiently dry to receive the masterpeices of 
art of every nation ; if the regional pavilions, of which one was 
blown over and some others have only just been begun, are not 
spick and span on April 29; if the region between the Palatine 
and the Porta S. Sebastiano is not transformed from the mud- 
heap it is to-day into the -Passeggiata Archaeologica it is 
supposed to become ; if the populace has to walk to its festivities 
because the long-promised tramways were not begun in time ; 

the new bridges and the great monument have to be completed 
by temporary expedients ; if the rent of houses and the cost of 

ving reach such a figure that it is next to impossible for poor 
people to exist, anc every salaried official of the Government or 
the Commune demands a subsidy to enable him to live; if the 
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THE SANDOW TREATMENT AND “THE TABLET” READERS. 
3 A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT. 
Readers of Tue Taster who are suffering illness or lack of condition, and would 


like to investigate the Sandow Treatment of Curative Scientific Exercise, 
with a view to learning whether or not it might be applicable in their own 


-cases to remove their complaints and restore them to’ Perfect Health, are 
‘invited to consult the following list of books in Sandow’s Health Library, 
choose the volume which deals with their own health trouble, and write for 
it to Mr. EuGeNn SANDOW, Sandow’s Curative Institute, 32, St. James-street, 


London, S.W. 
No charge is made for the book which will be sent post paid, and, in addition, 


| if the application form below is filled in and forwarded, a letter containing a 


“personal opinion upon the inquirer’s case will be sent without charge or obliga- 


tion to take Treatment should the same be advised. 


hs Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 13. Lack of Vigour. 
2. Constipation and its Cure. 14, Physical Deformities in Men. 
3. Liver Troubles. 15. Physica] Deformities in Women. 
4, Nervous Disorders in Men. 16. Functional Defects in Speech. 
_ §. Nervous Disorders in Women. 17. Circulatory Disorders. 
6, Obesity in Men. 18, Skin Disorders. 
7. Obesity in Women. 19. Physical Development for Men, 
8. Heart Affections. 20, Everyday Health. 
9. Lung and Chest Complaints. 21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health and Ailments. 
10. Rheumatism and Gout. 22. Figure Culture for Women, 
11. Anemia: Its Cause and Cure. 23. Insomnia, 
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12. Kidney Disorders: Functional and Chronic. 24, Neurasthenia. 


To obtain the book desired which informs sufferers how the Sandow Treat- 
ment, by which thousands upon thousands of people living in all parts of 


_ the world, whose illnesses were similar to their own, have been cured and 
- improved in health, entirely without medicine, may be expected to - benefit 


them personally, it is only necessary to fill in, cut out, and forward the’ 
application form below. 


Application Form for the Convenience of Readers of THE TABLet. 


Post to EUGEN SANDOW, 32, ST. JAMES’-STREET, Lonpon, S.W. 
Please send me Vol. No. in Sandow’s Health Library, together with § 


} 2 personal opinion as to the suitability of my case for treatment by | 
.q Curative Scientific Exercise. sa 


Please say whether Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev., or other Title. 
Address 


Occupation 


Nature of Ailment or Condition from) 
which relief is desired 


(Give Further Detailed Particulars in a Letter.) 


January I4, 19rd. 
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composite majority of the Government falls to pieces, and a 
change of ministry comes at the very moment of the inauguration 
of the national feasts; if Signor Nathan fails to get sufficient 
monetary aid from the State to enable him to wipe off per- 
manently the Commune’s annual deficit of five millions and a 
half, and if, in consequence, he and all his Giunta solemnly 
resign, as threatened, on Febuary 28 (the last day of Carnival !) ; 
—and the possibility of all or several of these things happening 
is at last being discussed at street corners—then the blame must 
be laid at the door of the Clericals! 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE COMING SPRING, 


And this, too, would not be worth more than a passing notice 
and a smile, were it not for the possible consequences. Five 
years ago, whenever the French Government was confronted by 
a difficult situation, it diverted the people’s attention by dis- 
covering a complot, the work of the much advertised but never 
materialised clerical agitator. This expedient held good for 
years, till its frequency made the French nation smile. It is 
more than possible that if the Italian Prime Minister finds 
himself confronted by difficulties in the early spring, he may 
endeavour to save himself by closer alliance with the Extreme 
Left, silencing their present threats by promises. One of the 
directions which the consequent Anticlerical legislation may 
take is shown by the suggestion quoted above with regard to 
the treasures of the Vatican. If new Rome finds that the influx 
of its admirers to celebrate its appointment as the capital of 
United Italy does not compensate for the absence of good 
Catholics caused by these very celebrations ; if the treasures of 
the Vatican bring more prosperity to Rome than the “com- 
memorial festivities” (to quote its own advertisement), the more 
subversive element among its rulers will not fail to point the 
moral and reiterate “‘ Confiscation” as the only remedy. For 
their self-deception has gone so far that they cannot realise that 
the values of the treasures they covet lies in their associations. 


MORE ANTICLERICAL PRONOUNCEMENTS. 


The fashion of using the occasion of an official function to 
make a public proclamation of hostility to the Holy See and the 
Catholic religion seems to be becoming general throughout 
Italy. Distinguished members of the judicial bench have taken 
advantage of the opening of the judicial year to follow the 
example set by Signor Nathan at the Porta Pia on September 
20 last. It is even possible that the versatile Mayor of Rome 
hoped at the time that his extravagant outburst would establish 
a precedent. In his discourse at Brescia the Procurator-General, 
Comm. Setti, is reported to have pronounced a long disquisition 
on the duty of the State to bring justice to bear on “priests who 
rise up against its sovereign rights” ; criticising also the acts of 
certain bishops in purely ecclesiastical matters, and complaining 
of the prevalence of religious institutions in which the aged and 
infirm are sheltered from the troubles of life. Inasmuch as the 
Commendatore took occasion to refer to cases which are still 
sub judice the matter will be carried further by the asking of a 
question in Parliament on its reopening early in February. 
‘The Speaker’s reference to the leniency of the higher courts 
may have been caused by the many notorious trumped-up cases 
against priests and religious which, on examination by a more 
responsible tribunal, have been found to have no justification 
whatever. 


RUMOURS CONCERNING THE CONSISTORY. 


The death of Cardinal Segna, which closes a long career of 
earnest study and active work, and reduces the number of 
Cardinals of Curia to twenty, and the request of Mgr. Granito 
di Belmonte to be relieved of his charge as Nuncio at 
Vienna, a request which has been graciously acceded to by 
the Holy Father, have given rise to considerable discussion 
in relation to the much talked of Consistory—and other things. 
It is said that the retirement of the Nuncio goes to prove that 


regard to which all that can be said is that ifthe Pontiff ever 
had any idea of the sort there is probably only one person — 
who would know anything about it, and that person is not a 
representative of the Press. 
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THE PORTUGUESE SITUATION AND THE 
CONSISTORY. 


It must not be forgotten, too, that affairs in Portugal do not 
simplify matters in respect to diplomatic representation or to — 
the Consistory. The rather unexpected arrival of the Chargé — 
d’A ffaires of the Embassy of that nation on the occasion of the ' 
last diplomatic reception has been attributed to a desire on the : 
part of the Provisional Government not to press matters too — 
suddenly towards a rupture; and it is reported that the Law 1 
of Separation of Church and State, the provisions of which have 3 
been announced in interviews, will not be presented until the © 
Parliament has been elected in March next. While matters — 
hang in the balance, while there is always the possibility of a 
counter uprising, from whatever source it may come, which may — 
entirely change the complexion of affairs, the Holy See may be — 
expected to act with the greatest caution, in spite of the 
provocation it has received, in order not to give the present or — 
any future Government.a chance of any complaint of irregularity 
of diplomatic procedure. a 


AUDIENCE TO ENGLISH COLLEGE AND BEDA 
STUDENTS. 


This morning (Sunday) the Holy Father received the English — 
and Beda Colleges in collective audience. His Holiness — 
expressed his pleasure at the large number of students now in — 
the English College—34—this number being a record for the 
past 150 years at least; and took special notice of the large 
contingent of new students—11 in number. The Holy Father — 
once more expressed his appreciation of the work done by the © 
Association of the Ven. College of St. Thomas de Urbe, by 
maintaining a student at the College, and also to the Rector, — 
Mgr. Giles, for hastening the completion of the fund for the — 
second scholarship in honour of the English Martyrs, the holder ~ 
of which, Mr. J. Morgan, of the diocese of Liverpool and Ushaw — 
College, was presented to his Holiness, His Grace the Arch- © 
‘bishop of Westminster was present ut the audience, and pre- — 
sented to the Holy Father a copy of Zhe Catholic Who's Who 
for rozz. Besides the Superiors of the two Colleges (Mgr. — 
Giles, Bishop of Philadelphia, Rector, Mgr. Butt, Vice-Rector _ 
of the Beda College, and Mgr. Cronin, Vice-Rector of the — 
English College), there were also present Mgr. Stonor, Arch- — 
bishop of Trebizond, and Mgr. Prior, Auditor of the Rota. — 


NOTES. 


There are now no less than six ex-Anglican clergymen, — 
among whom four hail from Brighton, studying at the Collegio 3 
dei Nobili Ecclesiastici for admission to Holy Orders.—Megr. — 
Granito di Belmonte was received in audience by the Holy — 
Father this morning, and leaves almost immediately for Vienna — 
to present his letters of recall—The Rector of the Russian — 
Catholic Church of S. Lorenzo ai Monti in Rome has directed _ 
to the Holy Father a letter indicating complete obedience to 
the doctrine enunciated in the Supreme Pontiff’s letter with — 
regard to the article in the review Roma e l’Oriente.—The “ 
funeral of the late Cardinal Segna takes place to-morrow in the 
Church of S. Rocco.— Among those received in private audience _ 
during the week was the Very Rev. Dom Aidan Gasquet, 4 
President of the Benedictine Congregation of England. eT 
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NEWS FROM IRELAND, ‘g 
_——— ees 


Belfast Protestants and the Papal Decree on Marriage—In 


the Pontiff has no intention of holding a Consistory this spring, 
as it would have been simpler that he should remain at his post 
for the few intervening weeks. An entirely opposite theory is 
held on the ground that, for diplomatic reasons, it would be more 
convenient that the Eminent Prelate should not be in Vienna 
on the occasion of his receiving the red hat. The general 
feeling is that the time is running very short, that the chances 
of its taking-place are diminishing every day and now are very 
small. Among the other matters that have been discussed as a 
consequence of the above events, one journal has discovered 
that it-is the intention of the Hely Father to put an end to the 
system of diplomatic representation of the Holy See. With 


Belfast on Thursday evening in last week, says a Press Associa- 
tion telegram, over 6,0co persons ‘attended a demonstration 
of the various Protestant denominations in Ulster to protest 
against the Papal Decree on mixed marriages. The Moderator 
of the General Assembly, who presided, said they made no 
objection to the Church of Rome legislating within its own 
sphere for the guidance of its own members, but they protested 
most strenuously against the Church of Rome being allowed to 
impose its laws on Protestants. The benefits and securities 
which they enjoyed as British subjects under British law should 
not be stolen from them by any self-constituted ecclesiastical 
tyranny. On the motion of the Protestant Bishop of Down, a 


resolution was passed declaring that the application of the 
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Decree in a community like that of Ireland would increase the 
cleavage between Protestants and their Catholic countrymen, 
and would engender bitterness and sectarian hate to the 
detriment of the best interests of the country. The resolution 
was supported by representatives of the Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Ccngregational, Unitarian, and Baptist denominations. The 
Right Hon, Thos. Sinclair, in moving a resolution which was 
adopted requesting the Ulster Unionist members to frame a 
suitable amendment to the Address at the opening of Parliament 
calling attention to the Papal Decree, said if self-government 
were granted to Ireland, there could be ro-doubt whatever that 
the law of marriage could be treated by the Nationalist. majority 
in the Irish Parliament as one of those purely Irish affairs which 
it was within their scope to deal with. The action of the 
Romish Ckurch illustrated the serious risks which Irish religious 
liberties incurred in connexion with Home Rule. 


—The Lord-Lieutenant’s Action--With reference to the 
incomplete, and therefore scimewhat misleading accounts of 
the correspondence with the Lord-Lieutenant in the case of 
Mrs. McCann, given at the meetings in Belfast and elsewhere 
(says The Freeman’s Journal), we are officially informed that 
no memorial on the subject was received by his Excellency. The: 
first comniunication with reference to the case was an undated 
letter signed by Mrs. McCann which had been given to the 
public through the Press on December 2 before the letter was 
received by his Excellency on December 3. His Excellency, 
through his private secretary, acknowledged on the same day 
the receipt of this letter, and asked for a more detailed state. 
ment of the case. A letter from the Rev. W. J. Lowe, D.D., 
Clerk of the General Assembly, dated December 3 (the dispatch: 
of which had been advised by telegram) was received by his 
Excellency on Monday, December 5. This letter, with the 
reply from the Under Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, is 
appended: ‘“ May it please your Excellency,—In confirmation: 
of my telegram to-day I write to say that the Belfast Presbytery; 
at a special meeting held yesterday, expressed its sympathy. 
with the woman, a member of Townsend-street (Belfast) Con- 
gregation, who has been deserted by her Roman Catholic 
husband, and deprived of her children, and unanimously 
resolved to support her in her efforts to have justice done in the 
case. A Committee was appointed, with myself as convener, to: 
take whatever steps they might consider necessary under the 
guidance of our solicitor, Mr. M‘Dowell. Mr. M‘Dowell has 
been consulted, and he advises that legal proceedings should. be 
instituted against the husband, but the difficulty is to find him. 
It would be a great help if the police gave all the assistance: 
they could in the effort to find cut the husband, so that he 
might be served with the necessary legal documents.—I have 
the honour to be your Excellency’s obedient servant, WM. 
James Lowe.” “The Castle, Dublin, 5th December, r1910.: 
Sir,—I am directed by the Lord-Lieutenant to acknowledge the 
receipt of your telegram of Saturday and also your letter of that 
date, received to-day. His Excellency also received on Satur- 
day morning a letter from Mrs. McCann, alleging that her 
children had been removed from her by her husband, who had 
also deserted her. In the absence-of any evidence that a 
criminal offence has been committed, his Excellency is advised 
that there is nothing to warrant his intervention or the interfer- 
ence of the police. So far as can be judged from the very 
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TYBURN CONVENT. 


WHILE EARNESTLY thanking all those who are gener- 
ously helping to avert the closing of this Convent 
and the Sanctuary of the Martyrs, we beg to remind 
them on behalf of Mrs. Stanley Cary that the 
donation of £1,000 towards the Debt Fund is 
only to be given on condition that the other 
410,757 should be forthcoming—a condition 
which yet remains to be fulfilled. Mrs, Stanley 
Cary feared that if it were supposed that this 
amount had been given definitely the fact of naming 
the conditionally promised sum at the head of the 
list of donations would fail to further the cause as 
she intended. We may add that in the hope of 
the other 410,757 being received she is meantime 
making an annual subscription. 


work of Tyburn that seven branches—z.c., seven_ 

‘subscriptions of £4 annually—have now been 

contributed towards the second Tyburn Tree. It 
: may not be generally remembered that twelve 
_~ branches with the trunk, that is to say, thirteen of 
these annual subscriptions, constitute a “ Tree.” 





PSMALLER YEARLY subscriptions are also gratefully 
| _ accepted. 
| ‘Tue Fotiow:nc is the list of subscriptions and dona- 
| tions received uptodate. On account of the 
expense only those of #1 and upwards are now 
published. 


| Debt Fund: 








| Previously acknowledged... Ce oe. is ws. 16g 4g 6 
From a Priest’... Se a a Live i 
| Sums below £1 ... as 2 a a Ma 116 0 


. Total .. ..177 0 6 








Previously acknowledged : 4 oe % sd. {| general statements submitted to his Excellency, the matter 
} Subscriptions from 1to 5 years... -.. 81 6G 0 293 14 6 || appears to be one altogether for a civil action, and his Exceliency 
| ~=Annual 8ubscriptions— oe 212 14 6 notes that the Belfast Presbytery propose to institute legal pro- 
“Mrs. Stanley Cary... 0. © ss) s+ ss wee = 26 OOF | Ceedings, presumably on behalf of Mrs. McCann.—I am, Sir 
H. J. Grisewoody Esq. eee re te ae 4 © ©1) your obedient servant, J. B. DOUGHERTY.” . 
4 John Grisewood, Esq. ... rat io ee <9 4.9 0 
Sums below 41... re ie Veet oe 16 0 
Total. con. s+ 382810 6 


NEWS FROM FRANCE. 


a 


Donations Received : 
i 


“a 


ooOoN. 


Previously acknowledged... —... eee = aes +e 
The Clergy and Confraternities of St. Joseph’s, Bolton 
| Algernon Bowring, Esq... a ae sat we 
His lordship the Bishop of Macra 







Cardinal Lucon’s Appeal.—The Court of Paris to which 
Cardinal Lucon, Archbishop of Rheims, had appealed against 
the condemnation pronounced upon him for libel by having 


it ice 
wooom 
~ 


poo0o000OOMW™ 





Mrs. Yorke Smith ane Tie E signed the Joint Pastoral on the rights and duties of parents 
Pes 8Ss ts re os Io in the education of their children; has upheld the decision of 

{ Archibald Dunn, Esq. Io the Court of Rheims. It would be carrying complacency too 
B. Welsby, Esq. ..- ELS far to say that this verdict does not come as a surprise and a 

4 Miss Welsby vs Fae disappointment, especially after the dismissal of the case of 
Sums below £1... en = x 4.18 the Bishop of Nancy by the Court of Nancy on a similar 
Total... ..  .. B12 16 7| charge. The importance of the decision is intensified by the 










fact that in the person of Cardinal Lucon it practically strikes 
the whole episcopates Three questions now arise: Will the 
Cardinal appeal? Will the Teachers’ Friendly Societies be 
content with their victory over one member of the hierarchy 
which signed the Pastoral ; or will the prosecutions against 
the other Bishops already proceeded against be continued and 
the rest of the signatory prelates haled before the Courts? For 
the answers-to those questions we shall have, like you on 


We desire to express cur gratitude to those of our 
4 benefactors who have so promptly and generously | 
sent in their promised subscriptions for 1911. 


Mrs. Stanley Cary. Miss Stanley Cary. 
Very Rev. on Coxon, Miss Berkeley. 


Rev. Father Fletcher. Captain Price. the other side of the water, to “wait and see.” Meanwhile, 
H. J. Grisewood, Esq. Mrs. Ullathorne, Cardinal Lucon has delivered his mind on the finding of the 
Jchn Grisewood, Esq. Miss Flynn. Paris Court in a sermon. preached. at the High Mass in his 
4} Mrs. Culligan. An Anonymous, Cathedral on Sunday. His Eminence began by declaring that 


Miss Clarisse Johnston. the Joint Pastoral. was concerned solely with the spiritual duty — 


11 of the Bishops, and was directed against the dechristianisation 
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of France. Against such a purpose and the means employed | ¢ 





for its realisation the Bishops could do no less than protest and 
warn their people. How necessary it was, so far as his own 
diocese was concerned, was plain from the fact that within the 
limitsof his jurisdiction no fewer than 213 State schools employed 
history books whilst in 47 books on morality and of classical 
reading were in use which had been condemned. Furthermore it 
was sufficiently plain from official statistics that criminality was 
increasing among children and the young, and that the propaga- 
tion of anti-social, anti-patriotic, and even anarchical doctrines 
was rapidly extending. Reviews and daily papers raised the 
cry that the country was in danger, and magistrates were now 
re-echoing the cry. France, it was declared, was going head- 
long into the abyss; the chief factor in this degeneracy was 
irreligious education of the young. It was therefore time for 
the bishops to speak out; it was their duty to do so. 
If those concerned had suffered by the pronouncement, whose 
fault was it but their own? The language employed was 
not that of violence; it was severe, but the severity was 
both justified and demanded by the acuteness of the peril, and 
exceptions had been made. What was there excessive in 
regarding what was being done as an abuse of the confidence 
of the parents? The observance of neutrality was commanded 
and guaranteed by statute; yet, in the face of that, these 
manuals were employed. It was true that the Bishops were 
the opponents of the godless school; but they were not the 
enemies of schools conducted by lay people, nor was it true to 
say that they had accused the teachers of immorality. Far from 
regretting their pronouncement, the Bishops could only stand to 
it. They were not humiliated by the finding of the Court; 
rather were they proud of it, for they were suffering for the 
cause of God and in defence of the rights and liberties of their 
people. Behind them stood the fifteen centuries of their 
country’s religious past, and their only regret was that.God was 
being so offended, and that the fair fame of France was being 
so stained. Despoiled and persecuted though they were, they 
would continue to do their duty. “I do not say that,” concluded 
his Eminence, “to defy the powers that be, for if they will but 
respect the rights and laws of God they will have no citizens 
who are more respectful of their rights than we. But we cannot 
obey, nay, we must resist, a law which is contrary to the rights 
of God. If we are haled before the Courts, we shall leave 
them to judge us, to condemn us, and to strike us with their 
penalties. But, however severe those penalties are, with God’s 
help they will not check or divert us from doing our duty.” 
Another pronouncement has also been made on the incident 
by Cardinal Andrieu, Archbishop of Bordeaux, in the form of a 
letter to Cardinal Lucon, which has been published in the 
papers. Cardinal Andrieu regards the condemnation as a fresh 
beam of glory on the purple. The court was, he says, incom- 

etent to deal with the case; its decision was, to say the least, 
in doubtful accordance with civil law, and unjust ; it was a 
_ fresh blow aimed at religion and the Church in the person of 
Cardinal Luccn. 


Episcopal Inkibition of Newspapers. — Cardinal Coullié, 
Archbishop of Lyons and Vienna, the Archbishop of Cham- 
béry, and the eleven Bishops of the Lyons district, have issued a 
joint inhibition of two papers, the Progrés de Lyon and the 
Lyon Républicain. By this the Catholic people of the district 
are forbidden to purchase or read these two journals. The 
Bishops base their action on the Canons which prescribe the 
denunciation of publications which attack religion in its 
dogmatic or moral teaching and in its hierarchy. References 
are given to show that both journals fall under this description. 
Cardinal Coullié has also issued a letter over his own name 
declaring that the same prohibition holds in regard to two 
papers published at Sainte-Etienne—the Z7zbune Républicaine 
and the Loire Républicaine. The inhibition in all four cases is 
declared to be under pain of grievous sin as in the serious case 
of the Dépéche of Toulouse. Of course there is a shriek in 
certain quarters, and the Lavterme seems injured that it has not 
been included in the condemnation. But after all itis hard to 
see how such people can complain of the action of the Bishops, 
‘seeing that, as the Gawlozs points out, every Minister of War 
since, and including, General André, has forbidden the Gau/ozs 
in military clubs. Similarly, the Gz/ B/as points out that, as the 
Law of Separation has made the clergy free to take action 
which they could not take under the Concordat, it does not lie 
with the partisans of the Law to complain if the Bishops take 
aGianuES of the freedom declared to have been accorded 
to them. 








A serious dispute appears to have arisen between Russia and 
the Vatican, says a Reuter’s telegram from St. Petersburg. The Refch 
announces that the Ministry of the Interior has dispatched a circular 
addressed to all the Roman Catholic Bishops in Russia informing them 
that Papal orders not passing through Government channels are ‘‘not 
obligatory upon Russian subjects.” The Ministry points out that the 
Vatican does not observe the requirements of Russian law, and more 
especially that various acts and Encyclical letters, including the ‘* Motu 
Proprio,” were not communicated to the Russian representatives at the 
Vatican, but were merely incorporated in the ** Acta Apostolicae Sedis,” 
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“Modern Boston and Ancient Babylon.” 


MELCHIOR OF BOSTON 


By Rev. MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


A VERY POWERFUL STORY. 





‘*Melchior-of Boston” is the history of a very 
interesting bit of life in a family in which the 


father is a Protestant and the wife and children - 


are Catholics. It contains a keen but kindly 
analysis of the feelings that, even under the best 
of conditions, exist ina home where there is a 
mixed marriage. The ‘‘ Morality” play which 
is inwoven in the story will send its lesson to 
many a person as it did to Mrs. Gray. 


™ The cry of the age is for the ‘man with a 
message.” Such a man is the Rev. Michael 
Earls, S.J.” — The Springhillian. 


‘* The story is full of heart interest, and appeals 
to all who cherish ‘ home,’ happiness and life. It 
is characterised by unity and strong action.”— 
The Exponent. 

Father Browne, the Greek Professor of Univer- 


sity College, Dublin, says: ‘It isthe right sort 
of literature for these times.” 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


een eee ee 


RAILWAY TICKETS AND CONSCIENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—Before this question is quite dead, will one of the protagonistS 
- of the controversy point cut to us small fry what unpaid for damage 
there is which can call for restitution? Let us grant even that ‘‘ A.” 
made a conscience-binding bargain and not a merely legally-binding 
_ penal one or none at all, and renounced his right to transfer the ticket 
~ but does transfer it. He breaks his bargain—his word—and is thus 








_ guilty of a lie—a sin. There is not, of course, as yet a case of|# 


| restitution” unless the lie inflicts an injury which ‘* A.” has not paid 
- toinflict. ‘*A.” prepaid for inflicting on the Company injury to the 
_ extent of the wear and tear to the permanent way, the rolling stock, &c., 
which is involved in carrying one person there and back. The 
~ Companies have not yet begun to vary their prices for the varying scale- 
_ weight of adults—so we need not consider that point. ‘‘ A.” paid for 
the right to inflict that injury, and he does it but through ‘‘ B.” Neither 
_ has so far done unpaid-for injury. 
 ~ But ‘* A.” bargained not to doit through **B.” Yes. He broke 
his word but only inflicted the damage with his left hand instead of bis 
right. The amount of damage, however, does not exceed what he 
_ paid for. 
_ Again, it is urged: ‘*A.” deprived the Company of “B.’s” full 
single fare. Hedid not. ‘* B.” did that himself. ‘B.” was still free 
- totake that full-fare ticket. Besides, ‘* A.” never contracted xot to 
_ stop ‘‘ B.” from taking that full-fare ticket. ‘‘ A.” is free to take ‘* B.” 
his journey in his own motor-car instead—or in his aeroplane, or to 
induce him to go by another line or even to stay athome! There is no 
_ such voluminous meaning in a bargain to accept a ticket not trans- 
_ ferable! ‘* A.” had and still basa right to free ‘‘ B.” from taking that 
' full-fare ticket and so to inflict the injury involved therein, Inflicting it 
_ by wrong means does not make it greater. 
But the **law ” would mulct *‘ A.” if caught? Yes, for breaking the 
law: but not for damages already prepaid for: though, of course, it 
also can create penalties without injury done. 

Is there really any other ground for enforcing restitution? or is this 
view false? If not, restitution seems rather due to those poor nuns. 
Iam, &c., 

MISLEADING OR MISLED. 



















, 





3 _ Edinburgh, January 9. 


: a S1r,—I would wish to draw the attention of “*C. P. C.” to the fact 








Venice, in 1903, left that same city for Rome he travelled with a single 
ticket. 

How is this to be proved? Thus: during the early part of 1909, fifty 
_ Fathers of a well-known Order were congregated around our Lloly 
Father, Pius X. A casual allusion was made in his presence to the 
-over-much credited legend that when the Patriarch was leaving for 
Rome he had himself purchased a return ticket (rose-coloured it 
_ happened to be, so they said !) and had shown it, before his departure, 
' with reassuring words and gestures, to those assembled to witness this. 
_(Subsequently—so went the story—the mythical “‘ half” was asked for 
- and bestowed upon a reigning king in Europe !) 

_ The Holy Father in that special audience accorded to the Fathers 
_ above mentioned gravely remarked: ‘*On the occasion of my journey 
_ from Venice I had zo¢ a return ticket.” 

_ Astriking example, is this not, of the absolute myth that ‘‘ springs 
_ perennial” in the heart of Rome? 
; Yours truly, 
_ “ ANGLO-ROMAN, 
; Rome, January 7. 





TIE EPIPHANY OCTAVE. 


S1r,—There must surely be many of us who regret each year the 
Feast, Znventio pueri Jesu, that we now have to keep on the Sunday in 
“the octave of the Epiphany. I need not take up much of your space 
to point out that the three chief feasts of the year are (not Christmas 
but) Epiphany, Easter, Whitsunday. These are the cardinal feasts on 
which the whole year, except Advent and Lent (with Septuagesima) 
turns; we count Sundays after Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost. And at 
any rate since about the eighth century these three greatest days have 
kept_as their typical distinction c/osed octaves, so that no other feast 
may interrupt their solemnity. The principle is so clear, has so 
venerable an antiquity behind it, that one is simply amazed at the attitude 
of mind of whoever it was that first wanted to shatter it by planting a 
feast in the middle of the Epiphany octave. One asks oneself how 
long the octaves of Easter and Pentecost will be spared. That we 
should remember the finding of Our Lord in the temple is, of course, 
most natural and admirable. But, in the first place, the office of the 
Sunday in the octave, which tells the story in its Gospel, seems quite 
enough ; and, if we are to have a special feast besides, surely it might 
be put anywhere except just where it destroys so venerable a tradition 
as that of the three intangible octaves. ‘ 
There must be many of us who regret the ever increasing novelties 
that have already destroyed the dignity, that are fast obliterating the 
very essence ofthe old Roman Calendar. For my part I can never 
understand who it is who can prefer months to the ecclesiastical 
-seasons, Fridays to Sundays, and this host of new feasts that swamp the 


that the precedent he quotes is not authentic: when the Patriarch of | § 
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instantly realise the immeasurably greater charm of 
being able to play yourself, and of selecting the 
compositions that most appeal to you. Because the 
Pianola Piano gives you absolute control over the 
world’s music, it is one of the most desirable pur- 
chases you could possibly make. Unless you care to, 
you need not paycash. You need only pay a small 
amount down, and the balance at almost your own 
convenience. 


Do not make the mistake of thinking that 
Pianola is a name for all kinds of piano-players. It is 
not. Itis the trade-mark of the Orchestrelle Com- 
pany, and only the instrument of its manufacture is 
entitled to the name. In London the Pianola can 
only be bought at AEOLIAN HALL. It is the 
only instrument which has the Metrostyle and the 
Themodist, and many other vital advantages. More- 
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taken occasion to say a word of praise in favour of 
the Pianola. Equally notable is the fact that this 
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the one-instrument whicb, by common consent, is 
recognised as supreme in its particular field. 
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5 year of the Church, fill Lent with white Masses and Glorias 
Bre sowie at Milan !) and make the old Sunday offices (far the 
most splendid things we have) almost as strange to us as if we were 
some new sect. But of all such things surely the destruction of 
the closed Epiphany octave is the most grievous. May one not hope 
that, if some person of more importance than the writer of this makes a 
humble representation in the proper quarter, we may be relieved of at 
least this one feast (it is only apparently in England andin some 
dioceses that we have it in the octave)? And if that were to happen 
we should have (0 cardum gaudium!):one liturgical change in a con- 
servative direction. The commission of Pius V. did fine work by 
abolishing novelties and restoring, at least to some extent, the austere 
Gignity of the old Roman rite. Thesame thing might perhaps happen 
again. 


me 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPADIA, 

































THE MOST IMPORTANT 
WORK FOR CATHOLICS EVER ISSUED. — 





The issue of the ninth volume of the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia” — 
serves to draw attention once:more to this magnificent monumentof — 
Catholic scholarship and of Catholic enterprise. ; 4 

Nor is there any time better than the present to draw the attention of — 
those Catholics who have not yet availed themselves of it to the Pub- — 
lishers’ offer of a handsome Free Book giving most interesting informa-- 
tion about this magnificent work, and of the very easy terms on which 
it is supplied. 

Acceptance of this. offer carries no obligation whatever with it. 

The *‘ Catholic Encyclopedia ” will give its readers full and authori- 
tative information on the entire cycle of Catholic interest, Catholic — 
action, and Catholic doctrine. 4 

Any Catholic in the future may be justly proud of owning one of these _ 
early editions and feeling that he has done a part in assuring the success: 
of this great work. It is supplied on such easy terms as bring it within — 
reach of every Catholic. 5 


EVERY ARTICLE IS SIGNED. 


The thirty thousand articles have been written by over a thousand — 
contributors. a 
The following are a few names of world-wide distinction taken from 


a list of 
OVER 1,000 CONTRIBUTORS. 


Right Rev. Dr. Gasquet, O.S.B. | Rev. H. Thurston, S.J. 
Rev. Sydney Smith, S.J. Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. 
Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. Dr. Ludwig Pastor (Germany). 
Georges Goyau (Paris). Jules de Becker. ~ tarp 
Rev. Sir David Hunater- Blair, | Tirso Lopez: 

O.S.B. Mgr, Kirsch (Freiburg). 
Wilfrid Ward, B.A, 


Canon Sicard (Paris). 
Very Rev. J. MacRory, Very Rev. Mgr. Ward. _ 
Rev. C. Le Clerq, 


C.SS.R. | Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood, K.S.G.g_ 
(Canada). c 


M.R IA. 
Rev. Ambrose Coleman, O,P. Right Rev. Mgr. Moyes. 
Rev. S. Bartoli, S.J. (Rome). A. Ua Clerigh, M.A, K.C. 
Rev. Prof. J. Aertenys, C.SS.R.| Jean Mary Stone. Lair 


Faithfully yours, 
ADRIAN FORTESCUE, 


Letchworth, January 9. 





SOVEREIGNS AND THE POPE. 


Sir,—You point out to-day that whilst the Protestant Sovereigns, 
not to mention the Catholic Sovereigns: of Europe, of Germany, of 
Sweden and of Norway, and even the Mohammedan Sultan of Turkey 
have extended the customary courtesy to bis Holiness Pius X. on the 
occasion of the New Year, the Protestant King of England has omitted 
to do so. Hew is this? Is the omission: intentional or whose 
fault is it? 

Your cbedient servart, 
An ENGLIsH CATHOLIC. 

Royal Automobile Club, January 7. 


Lae 





THE PENNY CATECHISM, 


Sin,—Father Thurston says at the-end of his.second article on this 
interesting subject that the ‘* verbal changes-of moment,” &c., ‘‘ need 
not be more particularly described.” 

Might it not be, however, useful to discuss some of them and see, 
with due respect for authority, whose revisors do not claim finality for 
their work, whether all the changes are for the better? 

Beside the words to which Father Thurston took exception in his 
firstarticle: ‘‘in making a bad confession”—which by the way are 
also in Burns and Oates’s edition—there are others which may need 
changing in a future revision. : 

For instance in the ‘‘ Hail Mary” ‘‘sinners” used to be bétween 
two commas, as it should be. Now the latter comma has been shifted 
—I cannot say. when or by whom—to after “‘ now” in spite of the con- 
junction ‘‘ and” following, in defiance of grammar. And the blunder 
has been ccpied in several new prayerbooks. No wonder that that 
prayer is so badly said. When there is not a slight stop after ‘‘siriners ” 
there is confusion. It was in consequence of my insisting on this step 


that a teacher: pointed out this misleading punctuation, The C. T. S, | _ (Holland). Abbé Felix Klein. : 

prapewbeek ees the comma before “sinners,” That is not quiteso| Rev. Prof. Bewerunge (May- | Rev. Charles de Smet. 

bad, but bad enough. nooth). ae M. Charles Woeste. i% 
Another change in the 1888 revision (Ans. 30) is the inversion in the Very Rev. T. J. O'Mahoney, |Rev. R. R. Amado, S.J. (Barce. 


D.D., D.C.L. 
Very Rev. W. H., Kent, 0.S.C, 
Rev. Horace Mann. 
C. Stanton Devas, M.A. (R.I.P.), 
Orby Shipley, M.A. 


lona).. coi 
Very Rev. J. A. Howlett, O.8.B., 


. MLA. 
sot Cuthbert Butler, O.S.Bip — 


order of enumerating: the three powers of the soul and placing the 
memory before the understanding. That makes the developing of this 
beautiful and pregnant comparison between the three powers and the 
Blessed Trinity impossible wichout returning to the older Catechism. 
The memory depends upon the understanding and is the second 


= 


power. You cannot remember what the understanding has not con- 
ceived. The memory is the treasury of the latter, its wisdom so to 
speak, as the Son is the wisdom of the Father, and so on with the 
procession of the three powers, analogous to that of the three persons, 
and to that of the theological virtues which relate respectively to the 
powers as well as to the persons.. Would the comparison be worth 
mentioning if it consisted only in the number three? And with the 
memory as the first power, there is nothing else in it 

Another change perhaps worthy of notice is in the appendix. Ia 
the new act of contrition, children of whom perhaps not one in a 
thousand has ever committed more than’slight -venial faults are taught 
to give for a motive of their sorrow that their sins have deserved God’s 
dreadful punishments. It is to be hoped they do not understand or 
advert to what they,say. A priest: remarked that the short act was 












f As . " x 
IL. A. de Colyar, K.C, 
Sir Francis Cruise. 
Wilfrid Wilberforce, _ 


Mary Allies. 

Most Rev. Dr.. Healy, 
Right Rev. Dr, Casartelli, 
Rev. William Barry, D.D. 


THE MOST REV. DR: BOURNE (Archbishop of Weste _ 


minster) writes : 


‘*J have already expressed to Dr. Pace my great appreciation re 
of the work which you are projecting, and I now again wish'your — 


efforts every possible success.” - 


H. E. CARDINAL LOGUE writes: : 
_ “The distinguished names.of editors and contributors which 
appear on your prospectus offer the best assurance that this work 
will be well and. carefully done. 


Hence I cordially approve of 





Detter. Itis the opinion—with regard to most children at least—of your undertaking, and wish it every success.” a 
r : 4 
ee Senex, |THE RIGHT REV. DR. GASQUET, 0.8.B.: 3 

January 9 Sere ‘*It will be an immense boon to everyone to be able to find in 





“WY NOF THE MANTILLA IN CHURCH?” 


S1r,—Your correspondent ‘*Vox” in your current issue evidently 
forgets that instead of advocating the matinée hat I styled it ‘* prepos- 
terous.” ‘* Vox” also finds it amusing for meto say that the mantilla 
might be a cause-of vanity in many cases. I fail to see anything 
amusing in it, though’blessed with a pretty keen sense of humour, and 
find a much more amusing idea in that of suggesting that our Bishops 
should order or advise their clergy to issue sumptuary laws from the 
pulpit, as Aas been. suggested by at least one lady, we are told. Why 
not “live and let-live”?» Cannot those wear the mantilla who like 
to do so, and can wear it comfortably, but why try to force it on those 
who, as the phrase is in Lancashire, don’t ‘‘ cotton” to it? * Some of us 
are getting on in life, and are accustomed in winter to wear a warm felt 
or velvet bonnet or hat (xof matinée) with strong net or muslin veil tied 
over it and the face in cold weather, the veil easily raised in church. 
Why reprobate us if we don’t wish to risk cold and neuralgia by 
adopting the lighter material, with the nuisance of fixing a hood over 
it? Many of us have no time to spend on our toilet more than is 


a handy form correct information upon. matters regarding the 
doctrine, history, &c., of the Church. 
every possible success,” 


FREE ENQUIRY FORM. 


To the CAXTON PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
96, Surrey-street, London, W.C. 


Please send me, free-of charge:and ‘without any ‘obligation-on my 
part: 
(rt) Detailed Prospectus of ‘the ** Catholic Encyclopedia,” giving 
full particulars of plan of small Monthly Payments. 
(2) List of Contributors to the ** Encyclopedia.” : 
(3) Letters of approval and appreciation from the Hierarchy and 
Clergy. 


I wish the undertaking 


INANE fons vane veh aeiicts vaaedan einen sane Miss dieis.e' hee ne CERO MEN sens Saas Gate 


eeetrcm 
necessary for neatness and.decorum. We prefer to think more of what (Send this form or a post-card, mentioning Zhe Zadset.) 
we are going to church for than to waste thought: on new styles of 
@ressing for it, 
Yours, &c., BAGrESS i csevcsvereey Lapmeandlenateonte Pranteansaueuae Wa kvunwa di staths ‘sus se an eenenee teas 


‘ ANOTHER Woman, 
January 3, 
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A TRADE SCHOOL IN INDIA. 


S1r,—I ama missionary priest belonging to the: Foreign Mission 
Society of Paris, rue du Bac, 128, stationed at Bangalore, India, I 
have a poor parish where it would seem that all miseries are gathered 
together. A mere enumeration will give you anidea. Besides the 
work of a large parish I have to attend two hospitals besides the 
Maternity Hospital. The segregation camp for plague, small-pox, 
cholera and other contagious diseases is in my parish. Whatan amount 
of misery I have met with there during the last few years! Moreover 
there is a hospital for the incurable, the lunatic asylum, the leper 
asylum and the central prison. May I not truly say that all miseries 
and misfortunes are gathered in my parish? 

The chief object which for the present worries me is the future of my 
poor converts, During the last three or four years Ihave had about a 
thousand conversions. Here are the results for last year. 


Heathers baptised ... cra 2 <A son 205 
Heathens baptised on their death-bed__... a wah 03 
Heathen children baptised at the hour of death ... 69 
Protestant converts ».. oe Peay aa es 12 
% Motaless e369 


The majority of these new converts are pariahs or people of low 
easte. I have to find them a trade and help them at the beginning on 
account of their difficulties. The Mission, being poor, cannot give me 
any thing. I have to bear the expense myself with the help which 
from time to time I receive from charitable people. All know the low 
condition of pariahs and of those who have become Christians, the 
contempt in which they are held by the Hindus. When it is said of any 
__ one that he is a pariah, a Christian, the worst has been said in the eyes 
of Heathen Ilindus. Those people cannot rise by study to honourable 
__ positions, though they are intelligent, but they are too poor to pay for 
their education. They have no trade to enable them to be independent ; 
they are destined to live insubjection. _ 

I had for a long time entertained the idea of doing something to raise 
_ these poor people in the social scale, it was to set up an industrial 
school. Nobody knew of my dream and yet letters from England 
__ came telling me to begin here some industrial undertaking for those 
poor people. I was to establish a large industrial school in which 
children and my new converts could learn a trade and live afterwards 
_ in ‘some independence. Trades are held in esteem in India ; joiners, 
carpenters, cartwrights, smiths easily earn a living. That industrial 
school must be on a large scale to cope with the applications which I 
E receive. The enormous sum of about £3,c0o would be necessary to 
succeed in the work. 

_ _ Then, if I succeeded, my example could be followed by others, 
% - Success might stimulate similar undertakings and thus the good seed be 
_- propagated. But the success lies, I believe, in the generosity of the 
charitable Christians of Europe, and I beg of them to show some 
interest and pity for the outcasts of Bangalore City. 
I have established about a bundred Christian families near me innew 
quarters. Iam building for them at present a small chapel which will 
be for them a centre at which to assemble. It isnot completely finished 
; and yet it has cost mea great deal, But what can I ask from the poor 


people who have scarcely enough to live and maintain their large 


Be families? Therefore when they fall sick they are in utter destitution. 








- Thave built huts forthem. If you could see those huts your heart, I 
am sure, would feel moved with pity and charity. _ 
‘We have passed through many trials, but I would speak here of a 
special one through which my new Christian neighbourhood has passed. 
_ Thad established myself, it seems, near the place which was formerly a 
Mossulman graveyard. Here are the facts. My new Christian quarters 
- were set up, and everybody was healthy and happy. Butall of a 
sudden the death-roll became enormous. It began with the little 
children. All children were dying without any apparent sickness. 
Every day one or two burialshad to be made. In a month or a month | 
- andahalf between 40 and 50 children died. Everybody began to be |} 
afraid. ‘‘Why should-we remain here?” said they. ‘‘In three or four | 
months our huts will be empty—there will be no more children among 
us.” I tried to reassure them, but I was myself anxious and afraid. 
_ What todo? 
We set to work to pray through the intercession of St. Benedict and 
the death stopped. -The children are strong and healthy and the trial 
is almost forgotten. I leave each one to conclude for himself. The 
_ only thing I may add is that it got me over a great difficulty. 

And now I beg of you to think of Bangalore City and its industrial 
school in order to raise morally and socially the Christian pariahs 
despised by the heathens. 

My address is: The Rey. M. Briand, Apostolic Missionary, } § 
Bangalore City, India, 
India, 


YRS han MoaeD, 


Any money-order or cheque can be cashed in } 


I beg to remain yours faithfully, 
_. P. M. BRIAND, Apostolic Missionary, 
Bangalore City, India, December 20. 





‘*OUR LORD GOD, THE POPE,” 


S1r,—Writers of such eminence have recently been investigating this 
absurdity that it might appear presumptuous to attempt any further 
discussion, Fully conscious of this risk, however, I venture to ask for 
a little space wherein to put forward another scheme for the destruction 
ofthe venerable error. And if my remarks have the good fortune to 
meet the eye of Dr. Horton, even he might be induced to smile. 3 

I would suggest, then, to those who have been subject to this 
delusion, that they have been lamentably careless in pursuing so 
important a doctrine to its logical conclusion. Doctrines that are 
taught by the Catholic Church are never suffered to escape a keen 
analysis, and the outward expressions of devotion of Catholics to the 
Blessed Sacrament have long been a cause of scandal to many Pro- 
testants. And few who have ever read Cardinal Newman’s account 
of the Protestant preacher’s ideas of Benediction will miss the drift of 
my import. I beg, then, to ask Dr. Horton why, in his various tirades 
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Father Benson’s New Book, 


In Father Benson’s new book, ‘None Other 
Gods,” the hero, Frank Guiseley, says in his diary 
that up toa certain point in his life, although he 
had done a great deal of what seemed to be very 
good, his spiritual life had benefited but little 
thereby decause it had cost him nothing to do it. 


It was only when he began to do things that 
took a big effort to do, that he made rapid strides 
in the world of grace. 


How true this is! Generosity, in the true sense 
of the word, does not consist in merely giving 
money ; it consists in self-sacrifice—in going with- 
out something oneself in order that God’s glory 
may be ministered to, 


And what a liberal reward will be the portion of 
those who give liberally to the work that is being 
done for the. Faith at Pickering. 


By “give liberally ” I do not mean necessarily 
‘give large sums,” but “ give generously according 
to their means, and at personal sacrifice.” Even 
human gratitude cannot fail to be excited by such 
a gift—and how much more a Divine gratitude ! 


And remember, too, that every penny sunk in | 
the church and adjoining buildings at Pickering 
will go on bearing fruit for all time; just think 
what the accumulated results in souls will be in 
50 years. 


There is no form of charity that produces such 
far reaching results as investing it in the bricks and 
mortar of a church. Funds for the church at 
Pickering are very urgently needed. {£200 is 
actually owing to the builder for work done, and 
there is nothing to pay it with ; nor the absolutely 
necessary cost of gas-pipes, lamps, &c. 


So pray consider very seriously whether it is not 
worth your while to send a donation at personal 
sacrifice, and if so, send it quickly. 


GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 


4100 previously promised. Miss L.,*£13; A. Bate- 
man, Esq., £1; Mrs. T., 413; W. Tempest, Esq., 
#1 31s.; Mrs. M.S., £2; Rev. Father Rigby, ros. 
N.B.—This £4100 does not reduce the £200 still 
owing, as it was paid at once to the builder. 

Please send donations to: His Lordship 
BISHOP of MIDDLESBRO’, or 


BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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‘against the Charch, bas he never quoted some of our devotions to the 
Pope, if he really holds the view that the doctrine of the Church is 
suca as to ascribe divinity to him. So far as i can understand, he 
seems to have relied solely on an isolated quotation, which, of course, 
mesearch proves to have been a printer’s error, Remaining perfectly 
content that this tremendous statement was actually taught at one time, 
and consequently is valid and is taught at the present time, he seems to 
have made not the slightest effort to see how this doctrine is expressed 
in current Catholic devotions, nor has he studied its import, say merely 
in regard to the usages of the Papal Court. Itis useless to attempt 
escape from this dilemma. Atl one could say would be that it was 
taught, but was shortly afterwards denounced as an atrocious falsehood. 
In that case, of course, it would be stupidly useless to bring it up as a 
charge that might properly be made against the Church in these days. 
And unless Dr. Horton really thinks Catholics are at the present time 
taught to believe in ‘Our Lord God the Pope,” why make any refer- 


ence to it at all? 





Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CONVERT. 


Bristol, January 8, 


——— 


“THE HYMNBOOK.” 


Srr,—The recent approval by the Bishops of nearly a hundred bymns 
additional to those in ‘‘The Hymnbook,” which is now exclusively 
authorised for use in some dioceses, annuls what -had seemed to some 
the only recommendation of that collection—that of securing uniformity 
in our popular singing. The additions are not such as to raise the by 
no means high literary standard of the collection, but they are interest- 
ing on account of the inclusion of at least one Protestant hymn. I 
refer, of course, to ‘Once in royal David’s city” (which, for some 
reason not easily intelligible, appears in ‘‘ The Dominican Hymnbo»k ” 
as ** Once in David’s royal city”), one of Mrs. Alexander’s charming 
‘* Hymns for Little Children.” ; 

It is surely strange that a commiitee which boycotts the best trans: 
lations of Catholic hymns on the ground that they are made by non- 
Catholics should authorise the use of a Protestant hymn written by the 
wife of a Protestant Archbishop. 

Yours obediently, 
JAMES BRITTEN. 





THE CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


S1r,—The Catholic Boys’ Brigade will appeal to anyone ‘who has 
“had an opportunity: of observing its work and the excellent results 
obtained, as a satisfactory bulwark against the terrible loss of boys to 
the Church, which takes place directly they leave school. 
This being the case, and considering the gravity of the leakage 
‘question, it would seem only natural that every parish should have 
its company, and it. would appear to be a matter of considerable 
“surprise to some of your correspondents, that the progress of the move- 
ment is not more rapid. The difficulties, however, are numerous and 
seem almost insurmountable. The chief difficulty lies in the fact 
that in many missions there is no hall or room where the boys can 
meet. Then, again, people who offer their services, though no doubt 


well intentioned, do not always approach the task in a satisfactory | § 


manner ; it may be that they wish to run the company on their own 
‘lines, which clash with the accepted ideas of brigade work, and are 
quite incapable of adapting 
work. 

The clergy have so many difficulties to contend with among the 
‘various members of their congregations, who hold pronounced opinions 
that they are justly cautious of starting anything fresh, unless they are 
more or less assured of their ground. It seems avery simple matter 
to give atrial to some work new to the mission, but it is a cause of 
great heart-burnings should it be discontinued. 

The question of funds we always have with us, and as many missions 
are not even self-supporting, the poor priest, already worried by constant 
appeals, cannot be otherwise than reluctant to incur any further 
liability. ; 

Given a place of meeting for the boys, a sufficient number of officers 
who are willing to sink self and fall in with the requirements of the 

“movement, and a certain sum necessary to cover the initial expenses, 
. the progress will be startling enough to gratify the mest ardent admirers 
of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade. 

; Yours faitbfully, 
OBSERVER. 


FATHER COLOMA’S NOVELS. 


S1r,—Can ‘eny = of your readers let me know if any of Father 
Coloma’s Spanish novels have been translated into English ? 


‘ CLERICUS, 
India. 
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Evansgiles Apocryphes. .1.—Annotés et traduits. Par C. Michel et 


YP. Peeters. (Paris: Picard.) 
Withiz the Soul. By the Rev. M. J. Watscn, S.J. 
Linehan.) 
Les Evangiles Synoptiques. 
(Paris : Letouzey.) : 
\ The Narrative of the Eucharistic Congress at Montreal, 3s. net. 
(Montreal: The Montreal Tribune. “London: Burns and Oates.) 


_ Le Droit Ecclesiastigue des Calvinistes Francais, Par Joseph 
Faudry. (Paris; Larose et Tenia.) 


(Melbourne: 


Par Evgene Mangenot. 2frs. ro. 
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IMPORTANT. “ By whose authority.” 


The quantity of beeswax most suitable to be used in the making of 


beeswax candles for use on the Altars of the Catholic Church was 
first discussed by the Right Rev. Dr. Donnelly, of Dublin, and 
Mr. Hayes, principal of our firm, and the percentage suggested by them 


was approved and fixed by Maynooth in 1905, and by 


Westminster in 1906, All Altar Candles we have sold since that ~ 
date have been made exactly in accordance with the instruction given 


to us by thése ** our only authorities ” in such matters. 
y y 


ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS of all the requirements 


for Altar, Churches, Colleges, Monasteries, Convents, Retigious Houses, 


We are privileged in holding znsolicited testi- 


monials numbering thousands, ail of which have been voluntarily given. 


We shall be pleased to forward this list, 


HAVES « FINCH, — 


-LTD., yas 
V’POOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, GLASGOW, 


ig MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, - 
| CROSBY. | 


ALTERATION IN MANAGEMENT : 
WILLIAM HAYES, Managing Director. 
T. J. FINCH, Church Furnishing Dept. 
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will be much obliged if the Clergy and Convents 1 
will kindly favour them with an early intimation of their 
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ET CTERA, 1911, the year of the CORONATION APPEAL made by 

bey the NATIONAL Society for the PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 

TO CHILDREN on behalf of the suffering and neglected 

children of the nation. The Society’s great object is PRE- 
VENTION. Will you send a special gift to this fund ? 

Robert J. Parr, Director, 
40, Letcester-square, W.C, 


Who is the first recorded Woman Suffragist of America ? 


A Transatlantic contemporary has discovered her in 
Margaret Brent, a name of highest honour in the annals 
of Catholic. Maryland. The Brents were conspicuous 


among the Catholic “ Pilgrim Fathers,” who founded for 
themselves, and for the persecuted of other faiths, a land 
of sanctuary—Maryland. A kinswoman of the Calverts, | -cpsssperceee 
Margaret Brent herself emigrated from England in 1638 ;| § N 

and her brother Giles was Acting Governor of the Colony LL 





to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 
sbJel.g twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORD, DEUTSCHER 
OYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 


in 1643, while Governor Leonard Calvert went to England. 


Margaret was Calvert’s trusted counsellor, and he made 


her, on his death-bed, his sole executor. . In this position, 


PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. 





| Twin-Screw. Tons. |Next Departures. Destination. 








_the safety of the Colony was several times in her hands, Prinzess Alice 10,9tr| January 17 Straits, China, Japan.* 
for she pacified the mutinous soldiers, whose demands the Pitocnee Kearitlist: 3-1/33¢309 BHOALY 23 ppatralia. 

. iizow 8,818 Janvary 31 Straits, China, Japan.* 

new Governor was unable to meet. In 1647, she claimed Kleist 8,950 | February 14 Straits, China, Japan.* 


S+yd litz 000 February 19 | Australia. 
*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 


tCalling at Port Sudan. 


a.vote in the General Assembly as the ate Governor’s 
attorney, and “ protested against all proceedings therein” 
unless her claim was allowed. She was unsuccessful ; 
though the Assembly, perhaps ill at ease in conscience, 
recorded their appreciation of her services on several sub- 
_ sequent occasions. . 





Luxuriously appointed steamers, Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 





* * 
* 





This valiant woman’s family has its representatives among 
Maryland Catholics to this day ; and Robert and William 
Brent married each a sister of John Carroll, first Bishop 
of Baltimore and father of the United States Hierarchy, 
The link with England has not rusted with the lapse of 
time. One of the younger generation is a devoted nun in 
our Dominion of Canada. The name of another signed a 

letter appearing only the other week in our own Corre- Carriage prepaid to Customers’ Railway Station on orders of 
spondence columns. 24ib, or more, 


*.* | P. O'CONNOR, Limited, 
25, D’Olier-street, Dublin. 
(Established 1844.) 
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_ With Mgr. W. L. Keatinge’s promotion, the Army 
Chaplains officially labelled “ R. C.” make a brave fifth of 
the total of twenty “First Class ” Chaplains, who rank as 
Colonels. To Father Collins, D.S,O., belongs the distinction 
of seniority, not only among the Catholic Chaplains, but 
among all Chaplains now on the Active List. Mer. 
Keatinge, who won a “ mention” during the last South 
African War, had a brother in the same service—the late 
Father Charles Walter Keatinge, who took part in the 
_ Nile Expedition, and was therefore a colleague of the present 
Bishop of Nottingham. 
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Upwards of 69 years public service. 
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Egan, is on the point of adding to his distinguished and 
versatile achievements as abookman. A series of lectures 
which he is now preparing for delivery at the Johns 
Hopkins University on ‘“‘ Hymnody,” will appear this year 
in volume form. 


Anthracite Nuts for Stoves, 393. | Net cash prices. 


W. CLARKE & SON, 95 Queen's-road, Bayswater. W, 


241, Gray’s Inu-rd , King’s Jross, W.C. 


> Phones 565, Paddington, 628 and 2718 North. 
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The Scots Guards engaged in the battle waged in a 
Stepney street last week were under the command of 
Captain William J. Wickham, an old Oratory School boy. 
Lieutenants J. L.. Wickham and Edward Bernard Trafford 
also received their baptism of fire on that astonishing 
occasion. Superintendent Quinn, of the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, received a slight wound from a ricochett- 
ing bullet, fired by the men who had previously cost him 
many sleepless nights in his efforts to track them down. 
Anarchist gangs are the Superintendent’s special care at 
Scotland Yard ; and he has had charge of the Houndsditch 
police murder-case. 
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like all good and pure foods, satisfies and stimulates. 
It is strengthening, and is so easily assimilated. 


* ae ALL PURE SUSTENANCE. 





“The French Canadians of the Province of Quebec far 
too highly appreciated the value of their status in the 
Empire not to do everything in their power to defend its 
supremacy. Had there ever been a race in such a position ? 
Where else, how else, could the French-Canadian have such 
a secure and privileged position for his language, his laws, 
and his Church?” These are the sentiments of the Hon. 
Rodolphe Lemieux, who, passing through London last 
week on his way home from representing Canada at the 
Union of the South African Colonies, was interviewed by 

_ Lhe Times. “In the view of this French-Canadian states- 
man, while the Dominion Government’s naval policy 1s 
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based primarily on the protection of Canadian coasts, yet | the Irish question and remedying congestion at West- 


the maintenance of British naval supremacy is bound up 
with the interests of Canada. And the binding is that of 
the closest and most enduring sort—it is that of a love of 


Religion, 
+ * 
* 


Mr. Lemieux, moreover, is among those who would like 
to see the federal principles of Canadian government 
applied to the Mother Country, as the means of solving 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Between Blackfriars and Temple Stations (District Railway). 
(Corporation of the City of London.) Prncipai—LANDON RONALD. 
Open daily for instruction in all branches of music from 8,30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 

New Pupils can enter at any time. Individual Tuition by Eminent Teachers 
at moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, and SCHOLARSHIPS, giving 
free and assisted tuition, competed for annually. Sp.ing Term commences 
Monday, January 9. 

Stage Training in Elocution, Gesture, 
Lady Superintendent in attendance. 
Holborn, 

Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


Stage Daacing, Fencing, and Opera. 
Prospectus free. Telephone No. : 1943 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
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minster. Speaking of the constitutional working of 
federation in Canada, he says: ‘ While each Province has 
practically absolute control of the many local interests 
committed to it, and its own Legislature and responsible 
Ministry, in the larger field of national affairs the Federal 
Government is of course supreme.” And to that con- 
sideration we may well add another. If our Government 
had been as ready to protect the Catholic religion in 
Ireland as it has been bound by Treaty to protect it in 
French Canada, what amity would not by now have taken 
the place of the still existing estrangement and suspicion ? 


Fee 


2 


“Tt is to be hoped that our Compilers’ generosity will 
lead to no abuse of postal opportunities.” So writes Sir 
Francis Burnand of the addition of addresses in this year’s 
edition of Zhe Catholic Who's Who. Postal oppor- 
tunities we all know; they are thundered on our door day 
by day—in London almost hour by hour. And Sir 
Francis Burnand’s direful hint at possible abuse is by no 
means difficult to decipher. The beggar, no less than the 
schoolmaster, is abroad—abroad in the sense of being 
very much at home with us. A lady in one of Mr. Wells’s. 
novels is fond of saying that her children only want oppor- 
tunity as other people want air. But they are not really a 
precedent ; for when opportunity came to them they 
abused it. The honest beggar will have a better record’: 
if his case is good and his demand considerate his missive 
is no unwelcome visitant at the breakfast-table; it will 
evoke the sympathetic sigh, failing the cheque. But the 
valid appeal will suffer by reason of every ill-considered one. 
The “ little offering” which Bishop Bonomelli has smiled at 
across Europe, must be left unrequested if the urgent need 
is to be commensurately heeded. There is honour among 
Beggars. They are not going to belittle and extinguish each 
other. For the rest, let us find some comfort in the 
admonition of Sir Francis. The prevalence of beggars in’ 
our midst is at least a presumption of the prevalence of 
warm hearts and of the self-abnegation that usually accom- 
panies the unloosing of purses. That is a symptom of the 
Catholic body-politic which nobody will seriously regard as” 
one to be too sedulously guarded against or regretted. 


* 


* 


Among the “ Day’s arrangements” noted in the morning 
papers of Thursday was this rather unexpected one— 
unexpected, that is to say, in its conjunction of theme and 
place: ‘Working Men’s College—Mr. John Scott on 
Thompson’s Poem, ‘The Hound of Heaven.’ 8.30.” 








NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—(Continued from page 79.) 





SOUTHWARK. 


Mr. W. A. Pritchard moved the following resolution: *‘ That the 
League take steps to have a question asked in Parliament from both 
sides of the House as to how far the recent action of Signor Nathan, the 
Mayor of Rome, constitutes an infringement of the Law of Guarantees.” 

The mover of the resolution admitted that it would be rot possible for 
the Government to send a formal protest to Rome, but the fact that the 
question was asked in the British House of Commons would doubtless 
cause serious reflection amongst a certain party in Italy. ‘ 

There was a discussion whether the Irish members, being the recog- 
nised Catholic party in the House of Commons, should be invited to ask 
the question; if it came from an English party it might have a more 
far-reaching effect. 

It was ultimately agreed to ask the Conservative, Liberal, and Irish 
parties to put the question on the paper at the earliest possible meeting 
of Parliament. 

A long and interesting discussion took place with regard to the 
present position of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade in South London. 

Mr. Cooper pointed out that there were 15,000 Catholic boys in the 
organisation throughout the country. The movement had received the 
approval of his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster and the Hierarchy 
of England, and it now required only personal assistance on the part of 
Catholic men interested in the work of saving Catholic boys to make the 
organisation ene of the most successful social movements of the Church 
in this country. ‘ 

The matter-was referred to a committee for further consideration and 
report, 


THE QuEstION Box.—In several of the churches of South London 


*‘ question boxes” take a prominent part in the controversial sermons 
which are being delivered during the present month on matters of 


7 7 
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WIMBLEDON COLLEGE. 





ARMY DEPARTMENT. 


Successes in 1910. 


| WOOLWICH. 
June, November. 

: Mr. W. E. Euler, 3rd place (Highest ‘ 
e marks in Science and German). No candidates presented. 
Mr. A. T. R. Shaw, 29th place 
. (Highest marks in French). 
- SANDHURST. 

‘Mr. R.A. P. de Stacpoole, 156th place. Mr. R. M. Stronge, 12th place. 
| Mr. C. H. Liddell, 163rd place. Mr. C. F. Maunsell, 23rd place. 


_ INDIAN POLICE. 
aa Mr. F. A. McMahon, 7th place. 


| ARMY QUALIFYING CERTIFICATE. 
S March. September, 


1 Mr. H. Lane. Mr. H. V. Allpress (and Math. J). 


-Mr. C, F, Maunsell. 
Mr. R. A. P. de Stacpoole. 


Mr. C, H. Chichester-Constable. 
Mr. H. E. Raymond-Barker (and Math. I). | 
Mr. R. M. Stronge. | 
Mr. .C. J. Weld (and Math. 1). 
Mr. T. J. W. Weld. 





The Present Term commenced January 10th. 
Apply to the Rector, Wimbledon College, Surrey. 
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interest to non-Catholics. In the Franciscan Church at Peckham it 
has long been an established feature of the special sermons which have 
been given for the education of Protestants. 

At St. George’s Cathedral it is hoped that it will form an effective 
adjunct to the lectures being given by Mgr. Croke Robinson for the 
benefit of Protestants. 

The Question Box has now been introduced at St. Mary’s, Clapham, 
where Father Vassall Phillips, C.SS.R., bas been delivering 'a course 
of explanatory lectures during the past week to crowded congregations 
including several well-known Protestants of the neighbourhood. There 
is every reason to believe that this method of giving an opportunity to 
those outside the Church of expressing their doubts anonymously on 
matters of Catholic belief, with the knowledgé that tbey will receive a 
courteous reply, will be extended to other churches in South London. 
father Vassall Phillips has answered a large number of questions 
during the week received through the medium of the ‘‘ box,” and bis 
eoite have proved satisfactory, toa great extent, to those who put 
them, : 








‘LEEDS. 


Ripon: ScuHoot TReAtT.—The children of St. Wilfrid’s schools 
had their annual Christmas treat on Tuesday. The schoolroom was 
decorated with evergreens, and there was a bounteous tea and a 
Christmas tree, and Father Christmas in person brought a bagfal of 
presents which were distributed to the boys by the Mayor and to the 
girls by the Mayoress. After two Christmas carols had been sung, 
the Mayor gave an appropriate address to the little ones, who received 
his words with the greatest enthusiasm. The Mayoress in speaking to 
the children, particularly thanked them for their kind prayers for her 
at a time when she was in great suffering. That little act of kindness 
on their part she would never forget. 





SALFORD. 


TuE BISHOP AND REUNION.—The Bishop of Salford has approved 
of the following appeal entitled ‘* The Church Unity Octave for 1911,” 
which has appeared in Zhe Lamp for December. 

It is time to remind our readers of the coming Octave of Prayer for 
the fulfilment of Our Lord’s petition to His Heavenly Father ‘‘ That all 
may be One.” You will remember that the Octave begins with tbe 
Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, January 18, and ends with the 
Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25. The linking of these 
two festivals together by intercessions for the Reunion of a divided 
Christendom, and for the conversion of all who are not Catholics to the 
obedience of the one faitb and the one Church, is in itself an eloquent 
sermon, setting forth the very essence of Catholic Unity, its foundation 
and its method of construction ; for by the will and decree of Jesus 
Christ has not the Chair of Peter been made for alltime the test of 
Catholic Unity, and does not the conversion of the Great Apostle to the 
Gentiles epitomise that age-long work of the Holy Ghost in ‘the 
extension of Christ’s Kingdom until by missionary conquest at home 
and abroad the number of the elect is complete, and all the dispersed 
sneep shall be gathered into the One Fold under the Rule of the One 
Shepherd? The two cardinal things, therefore, to be prayed for during 
the Octave are first that all Christians may become one by union with 
the Chair of Peter, and second that the whole body of the faithful may 
be so filled with the missionary spirit of the Apostle Paul that the 
kingdoms of the entire world will soon be merged in the one empire of 
Jesus Christ. 

Last January was the third anniversary of the inauguration of this 
Prayer-Octave, and it was signalised by receiving the approbation first 
‘of the Most Reverend Archbishop of New York, then of his Excellency 
Mgr. Falconio the Apostolic Delegate for the United States, and finally 
of his Holiness Pope Pius, the reigning occupant of St. Peter’s Chair. 
its observance, so far from being confined to the United States, was 
kept with enthusiasm by devoted religious and other of the pious 
faithful in England, France, Belgium, Spain, and at Rome. Under 
the fostering care of the Holy Spirit we bope it will be more widely 
observed than ever in rgrr. 

On our own part let us do what we can to bring this about. There 
are Now over one thousand priests on the subscription list of The Lamp ; 
af all these will tell the souls under their charge about the Octave, and 
secure their co-operation, what a tremendous impetus will thus be given 
to the observance,-and what graces and blessings will be brought down 
from heaven in answer to so many prayers seasoned with acts of 
charity and self-mortification. Then again, Ze Lamp numbers among 
its exchanges some eighty Catholic magazines, reaching through* theif 
columns hundreds of thousands of Catholics in all parts of the world. 
If these would with one consent recommend the observance of the 
Octave to their readers the good results could hardly be computed: We 
know the general disposition of faithful Catholics to pray ; and to pray 
In particular from the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair until St. Paul’s Day, 
first for the Reunion of Christtndom and then for the conversion of the: 
world to Catholicism, who could or would refuse such an appeal? Last 
winter editors wrote us that they would gladly haye recommended the 
observance of the Church Unity Octave, but the notice came too late, 
This year, toavoid this, we are making our appeal for co-operation in 


plenty of time. God speed the observance, and bless it beyond all our 
hopes and expectations. 
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“LINSEED COMPOTIND” 
Coughs and Colds, Influenza, &c. 
“LINSEED COMPOUND” 
and 1s. 14d, Of Chemists only. 
4 
- JI BSERD COMPOUND ”” for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial troubles. 94d., 
“ LINSEED COMPOUND” 
‘Thrrat, Colds, Coughs, &c, 
“LINSEED CuMPOTND” P 
Economical. Of Chemists ar Uiective/aud 
“ne ’ . . 
oe i a pee ak ” a New Liquid Cement for Mending and Making. 
COAGULINE,”’ 
oe KLINX,” 
Post free, 


(Aniseed, Senega, Squill, Tolu, &c.). For 
for Coughs and Colds. «Of proven efficacy. gled. 


with warm water is an excellent gargle for Sore 


is a geod Cough Mixture. 


In tube, 


Transparent Cement for Glass, China, &c. 6d. and 1s. 


. st free, 
an Inorganic Cement, Binding, Filling, Sea 


&c., withstands water, 6d ; 
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ANGLICAN BISHOPS AND CHANCELLORS. 


THE ‘‘ REMARRIAGE” SCANDAL AT THE SAVOY 
CHAPEL. 


Only three months ago, says The Church Times, we had 
occasion to animadvert on the scandalous misuse of the Chapel 
Royal, Savoy, for the remarriage of divorced parties. Once 
more there appears to have been a repetition of the offence, 
and that in peculiarly shocking circumstances. Our readers. 


will recall the facts of a recent divorce case, in which a — 


decree was granted to an applicant who, the King’s Proctor 
intervening, was shown to have had added perjury to improper 
conduct. Nevertheless, a third party appeared on the scene 


offering to marry the lady in spite of everything, and the — 
Judge observed that this was the best thing that could be — 


done, and accordingly granted the lady a release. The very 


next day, she was allowed to go through a form of remarriage — 


at the Savoy Chapel, the chaplain assisting. At present we 
are in the dark as regards the way. in which the necessary 
licence—for a licence there must have been—was obtained, 
but in due course light will be'thrown upon the matter, == 

The further light desiderated appears to be given by the 
following communication in Zhe Guardian from its legal 


a ee ee 





correspondent : a 
Of the contracting parties, the lady had only two days before — 


obtained a decree absolute for the. dissolution of her marriage, under 


circumstances of which itis only necessary to say that, though the Court, — 
in the exercise of its discretion, allowed her petition to succeed, the | 
verdict of the jury disentitled her to be regarded as an ‘‘innocent — 


party ”—for what that is worth. 
Having thus given the facts cf the case Zhe Guardian's 


correspondent proceeds to answer the questions whether the | 
marriage was by licence, by whom such licence was issued, — 
and whether the Bishop of London, as Dean of the Chapels — 


Royal, sanctioned the marriage. He-writes< 

To take the last question first. 
Savoy is not under the jurisdiction of the Dean of the Chapels Royal. 
Since the discontinuance of the Chapel Royal, Whiteball, the Chapel 
Royal of St. James’s is the only one under the jurisdiction of the Dean. 
The Savoy Chapel is only Royal in the sense of belonging to the King, 
not by right of the Crown, but as Duke of Lancaster. 
ofthe Duchy appoints the Chaplain, or Master as he was formerly 
styled. The Chaplain has cure of souls within the precinct, and is in 





The so-called Chapel Royal of the’ 


en 


The Chancellor — 


a 


the position of a parish priest, subject to the ordinary jarisdiction of the — 


Bishop of London. The dates preclude the possibility of the marriage 
having been after banns. The only ecclesiastical authorities who 


could have issued the licence are: 1. The Archbishop of Canterbury, — 


through the Master of the Faculties «(special licence) ; 2. The Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury, through either the Master of the Faculties or the 
Vicar-General of the Province (common licence); 3. The Bishop of 
London, through the Chancellor of the Diocese (common licence). 
As regards 1 and 2 the present Master of the Faculties (Sir Lewis 


Dibdin) and the present Vicar-General of Canterbury (Sir Alfred — 


Cripps) refuse the issue of licences to any divorced persons. As regards 


the third alternative, if Dr. Tristram, the Chancellor of the Diocese of | 


London, issned the licence nobody would imagine that it had the 
present Bishop of London’s personal sanction. 
Chaplain of the Savoy has probably the same fixity of tenure as an 


But although the ~ 


Incumbent, the Bishop of London can at least do as Bishop Samuel — 


Wilberforce did, and inhibit the gentleman who officiated from ever — 
officiating again in the diocese. s 


an opinion was given in May, 1895, by Sir Richard Webster (now 
Lerd Alverstone, C.J.) and Mr. Digby Thurnam. Counsel then 


or his officer could decline to grant it; that the voluntary or non- 
contentious jurisdiction of the Chancellor was subject to the Bishop’s 
control; that the patent given by the Bishop to the Chancellor might 
confine the dispensing power in any way ; and that-the withholding of 
the licence was not appealable. 
except by Dr. Tristram himself, and it has been generally acted on by 
Bishops and their Chancellors. The diocese of London stands well- 
nigh alone in its unenviable notoriety. : - : ai 
In the case of the Savoy Chapel history repeats itself. Tt was one 
of the places notorious for clandestine marriages before Hardwicke’s 
Act. An advertisement in Zhe Public Advertiser, January 2, 1754, 
annourced, ‘‘By authority, marriages performed with the utmost 
privacy, decency, and regularity. . . . The expense not more than a 
guinea, the 5s. stamp included. There are five private ways by land 
to this chapel and two by water.” 
claimed, was not that of good Bishop Sherlock, nor of his worthy 
Chancellor, Sir Edward Simpson. The present scandal does not 
depend on any measure of guilt attributable to either party to the suit, 
but on the solemnisation in church, by a priest, of a union between two 
persons, one of whom is, in the eye of the Church, already married. 





OBITUARY. 


————— ee 
THE RIGHT REV. MGR. W. TYLEE. 


We regret to record the death of the Right Rev. Mgr. Tylee who 
died at his residence in Kensington on Monday at the age of 71 after a 
long illness. Born in 1830 be was educated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
where he graduated, M.A., and afterward studied divinity at 
Cuddesdon Theological College. In 1864 he was received into the 
Church by the English Passionists in Paris, and five years later was 
ordained by Cardinal Manning, after a course of theology at Oscott 
and Rome. For seven years he was chaplain to the late Lord Ripon ” 


» 


On the question of the issue of marriage licences to divorced persons — 


advised that the issue of the licence was discretionary ; that the Bishop — 


This opinion has never been traversed ~ 


But the ‘‘authority,” so flagrantly | 
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SORE THROAT: 


In every ’bus, tube, railway carriage—everywhere, in fact, 
where people meet and exchange the usual greeting, “*‘ How 
are you?”—one hears the same reply: ‘Oh, all right, 

_ thanks, except for a touch of sore throat.” 

_ In vain we wrap up our throats, avoid draughts, and keep 
_ close to the fire. These old-fashioned precautions will not 
_ prevent us from catching sore throat, which is not due to 
_ damp or cold, though these, by lowering the vitality, 
_ undoubtedly predispose us to the attacks of the germs which 
_ cause sore throat. 

Looking at them through a microscope, it seems almost 

incredible that these specks of vegetable life should cause 
_ that painful “pricking” at the back of the throat, that 
irritating heat and dryness in the mouth, that pain in 
_ swallowing and general sensation of bodily discomfort which 
_ everyone recognises as the symptoms of sore throat. 
Nevertheless, Science has proved beyond question that 
_ these germs or microbes are the true active causes not only 
of sore throat, but also of much more grave infectious 
_ diseases like Diphtheria, Consumption, Scarlet Fever, 
Measles, &c. 








ve 


_ the first symptom of some serious illness of this nature pro- 
duced by the rapid multiplication of germs in the mouth 
__ and their subsequent poisoning of the blood stream by the 
- “toxins” which they produce. This fact should make 
_ everyone careful never to neglect a sore throat, but to take 
. at once the remedy which modern Science has provided— 
E namely, Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets. 

_ These pleasant-tasting tablets, which are sucked like 
Sweets, quickly render the whole mouth and _ throat 
thoroughly antiseptic. In other words, they cure sore throat 
and prevent infectious diseases by killing, in the mouth and 
throat, the germs which cause them. The unique germicidal 
powers of Formamint have been demonstrated again and 
again in interesting experiments like that reproduced here. 

sae Fe * * 


* # —-* 
: It is important to remember that sore throat is frequently 


me F 


i 

r 

a But apart from such laboratory proofs, there is abundant 
_ medical and lay evidence as to the value of Wulfing’s 
_ Formamint. A physician writes in Zhe Practitioner; 
_ “*Wulfing’s Formamint is of the greatest value in all the 
_ throat conditions named—Sore Throat, Tonsillitis, Scarlet 
_ Fever, Measles, Thrush, &c.” Mr. Bernard Partridge, the 
_ famous Punch cartoonist, writes: “I have used Forma- 
_ mint on and off for some time and found it most excellent 
_ for the throat.” Mr. Rowland H. Herring, A.R.San.L, 
_ Sanitary Inspector, writes: ‘“‘I know of no other prepara- 
_ tion so pleasant to take and effectual in preventing infectious 
_ diseases as Formamint.” 
eo * * * 
___. Among other distinguished users of Formamint may be 
mentioned the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P., the 
‘Right Hon. the Earl Cawdor, the Right Hon. the Lord 
‘Kingsale, Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., Madame Adelina Patti 
(Baroness Cederstrom), Mr. Justin McCarthy, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, the last of whom sets an example 
which should be followed by everyone when she says: 
“*T always keep a bottle of Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets 
in the house, as I find them excellent for sore throat.” 

Another reason, by the way, why Formamint should 
always be kept in the house is that it may be relied upon to 
‘cure such common ailments as bad breath, spongy gums, 
ulcerated tongue, &c., and should also be used for cleansing 
and sweetening the mouth, especially after the use of tobacco 
and alcohol. 

Wulfing’s Formamint is sold by all chemists, price 1/11 
per bottle—but be sure it is Wulfing’s, as its success has 
produced many worthless imitations. Drop a postcard, 
mentioning Zhe Tablet, to A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., who will be pleased to send a free 
sample of Formamint and an interesting booklet written by 
a London physician. 


FORMAMINT cave 


THE TABLET. 
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Its Cure and Prevention. 
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CATCHING SORE THROAT. 


Like most infectious maladies Sore Throat is caught by inhaling 
germs. During the winter months, when our powers of resist- © 
ance are lowered, we are particularly susceptible to germ-attack. 





THE GERMS OF SORE THROAT. 


These minute organisms grow and multiply with great 
rapidity on the delicate throat-lining. This illustration shows 
how they appear under a highly-magnifyirg microscope. 





THE REMEDY. 


Tkese illustrations show how effectually germs may be 
destroyed in the mouth and throat. Fig. 1, human saliva full - 
of disease-germs. Fig. 2, saliva of the same person practically 
free from germs after dissolution on the tongue ofa single 
Formamint tablet. 





THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET. 


Wulfing’s Formamint cures Sore Throat, Mouth Troubles, 
&c., and prevents infectious diseases by killing—in the mouth 
and throat— the germs which cause them. 


& Prevents Sore Throat, 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted— 
30 words, One insertion 28. 6d. 
Three* 55 6s. od, 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s, od. 





each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. od. 
Auctions— 


per inch, Narrow Column 4s. 0d. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 
Remittances to AMBROSE WILLIS, 
Publishing Office, 19, Henrietta-street, 
London, W.C. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 doclock on Thursdays. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RS. ARTHUR FPERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging, Hours 
x0 tilP1—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. Established 
3874. Telegrams, ‘ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 


No. 1755 Mayfair. 
ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN 


(with whom is associated Miss Margaret 
Mackenzie), 45, South Molton-street, ‘W., Catholic 
Agency for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, and 
Gentlewomen for all positions. Telephone 3136 Mayfair. 


ea (30) desires employ- 


ment with Catholic family or near church. 
Experienced Humber and other cars. Exemplary 
» references. Not married. Disengaged beginning of 
February. Address Barrett, The Bank, Newtown, 
“Nerth Wates. 


ARDENER (Head).—D. F. Power 


offers his services'to any lady or gentleman, Life 
experience. Excellent testimonials. At present Head 
tothe Right Hon. Lord North. Age 39. Married, 
two.children (13 and: 1x years), Leaving owing to 
oe Power, Wroxton Abbey Gardens, Banbury, 
xon, 


CARDENER (R.C.), head or single- 
handed, wants situation. Thoroughly experi- 
enced, inside and out. Age 34. Married, one child. 
Excellent references. J. Summerbell, ;Penguern 

‘ Gardens, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


[APY wishes to find place for girl of 
19 under a good Maid or as Young Ladies’-maid. 
Very good appearance. Year's experience as Sewing: 
maid. Wages £16 to £18. A. M. B., Eradley’s 
Library, Petersfield. 


LAby can recommend Roman Catholic 
NURSE as.Head to lady's first baby from the 
month, or children under three years. Two years’ 

: personal reference. Disengaged. Write full particulars 

_ to M. MacDonald, 160, Brooke-road, Stoke Newington, 

‘ London, N. 


EADY highly recommends USEFUL 


MAID (Convert), 15 yeats’ reference, needle- 
woman, good packer, willing and attentive in illness, or 
as Nurse to two children. _ Disengaged end February. 
P., 11, Queen’s-road, Worthing. 











\ -URSE, thoroughly experienced with 


infants, disengaged. No. 957, TABLET Office, 


RRE-ENGAGEMENT required as 

LADY-HOUSEKEEPER. = Domesticated. 

Accustomed to care of children. Good references. 
- Aédress:No. 920, TABLET Office. 


ap HOROUGHLYexperienced NURSE 


A requires situation. First baby or two young 
children. Town and country. Well recommended. 
Wages £35 to £40. Good needlewoman, -H. W., 35, 
George-street, Portman-square, W. 


pie ee ea ane a ern! Dee Wl aks Mae ade 
ANTED, placeas BUTLER in the 


country with help. Disengaged Februa - 
F, H.,.35, Grand. Parade, Eastbourne. me 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


con any Lady recommend a good 

NURSE for two children, 634 and 2 years? 
Fond of country Required by February 14.” Mrs. 
Braybrooke, Eastend House, Fairford, Gloucestershire, 


peak Eee era et ene ie ee 
WANTED, for Holland, refined, well- 


educated English lady (R.C.) for three children 
(12, grand 7) attending school, Nurse kept. Must be 
musical, a good needlewoman, healthy, fond of chi)dren, 
and able to enter into their games and pursu ts, 
Letters. stating age, salary required, &c., to Mrs. 
Laarman, 99, Vondelstraat, Amsterdam.  Priest’s 
reference given and required. 


WANTED, at once, as SECOND 

PARLOURMAID a _ well recommended 
“servant used to pantry work. Not under 23:years of 
age. Wages £24, all found. Apply Mrs. Lawson, 
Exton Park, Oakham, 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), standing on high ground with full South aspect. Close to 
Large reception rooms, full-sized billiard table. 
Beautiful sunny lounge lately added. An ideal winter house. 


golf links and very central. 
every floor. Separate tables. 





HOUSES, &c. 





Fine Bracing Position. | 
Surrounded by beautiful Hills. 


Plymouth). < 

Unfurnished or For Sale, a good modern Residence, 
suitable for private occupation or Institntion, on ‘high 
ground with South aspect. Winding carriage drive, 
Entrance and inner halls, fine dining room, conseryva- 
tory, pretty drawing room, and two other reception 
rooms, servants’ hall, 15 bed and dressing rooms, bath 
room, &c. Good water supply. Ornamental grounds 
of about three acres with croquet and tennis lawns, two 
walled gardens, piece of woodland, glasshouses, one or 
two paddocks, in all about temacres. Stabling for nine, 
heated garage and pit, outbuildings, cottage. Inspected 
and recommended by Hampton and Sons, 2 and 3, 
Cockspur-street, S.W. 


GA NFORD CLIFFS, DORSET.— 

“THE CROSS ROADS” TO BE SOLD or 
yore Apply Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker, Win- 
chester. 


ANFORD CLIFFS, DORSET.— 


Excellent opening for Schools, Apply Mr. 





Holloway, Estate Agent, Canford Cliffs, near Bourne- | 


mouth, 


ILLINGHAM, DORSET.—TO 

LET, to Catholic tenant, substantially built 
eight-roomed COTTAGE. Good garden. Close to 
Chapel... Weekly Mass. Apply to B. E. Freame, 
Gillingham, Dorset. 


N IDDLESEX (11 miles north, 1 mile 

from Station). — Attractive, old-fashioned 
RESIDENCE, with panelled hall and rooms, contain- 
ing 4 large reception rooms, billiard room, eleven bed 
and dressing rooms, bath room, extensive offices, 








stabling, outbuildings and delightfully wooded grounds | 


of 6% acres. Gas, water, main drainage, and tele- 
phone. Freehold price 5,000 guineas, or would be let 
onlease. Apply to H. E. Foster and Cranfield, Sur- 


veyors, 6; Poultry, E.C. 


youTH COAST.—LYME REGIS.— 


TO LET, a small VILLA RESIDENCE with 
two reception, four bed rooms, bath room, good cellar- 
age;. garden. Highsituation. South aspect and 


charming sea and land views. Rent £40 per annum. 
Radford, Lyme Regis. 


O BE LET or SOLD, in the Black- 
‘ more Vale, BOURTON, DORSET, substan- 
tially-built stone RESIDENCE, Three receptioniand 
seven bed and dressing rooms, Stabling fr four. 
Walled garden. _ Close to post and telegraph office, 344 
miles from stations on L. and S.W. Railway and 
Somerset and Dorset Railway. 234 miles from 


Catholic Church. Apply to B, E. Freame, Gillingham, 
Dorset, 








HOTELS, &c. 





G OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 115. 
aday. Tel 80, Telegrams’: ‘’Kenworthy’s.” 


‘ CLACTON-ON-SEA. 


St. Michael’s Convent of Our Lady of 
f Mercy. 





A quiet refined Home-Residence, temporary or | 


permanent, overlooking the sea, facing South. 


The Sisters also receive Religions in the 
Convent who require change of air after illness 


Apply. Sister Superior. 





BOURNEMOUTH. 


SALIspuRY Hore, BoscomsBe. 


Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage,Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 





CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CCEUR, South-road, Weston-super- 
Mare, Pleasant residence for ladies. The Convent, 
which has been recently enlarged, is beautifully situated 
facing the sea, and close to the church, 
Apply to the Reverend Mother, 


' Manchester-square, W. 


Gours DEVON (within a drive of | 


tion perfect. .Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 


lovely house and grounds 


Bookseller, 55-57, Wigmore-street, W. a 


' Cemetery. 


» (white wood), 6in: and oi. on 





| QT. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, , 
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Electric Lift to 
MRS. FISHER. 


‘PARTMENTS (superior) vacant. 
Close St. James’, Spanish-place. Nice sitting 
rooms, bed rooms, bath. Allen, 16, Manchester-street, © 





UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’S, 
Sorsrron Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
atients received for ‘Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir — 
itchell and other Treatments, © Mild) mental condi+ ~ 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy — 
honse, 100 feet'above sea level. Gravel soil. anita 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical pro! 
A oy “* Matron.” ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








mental, and other cases received. Homelife; 
Tennis, croquet, billiards. 
References from clergy, nobility, and leading specialists, — 
Address Resident Physician, Taster Office. / 














OOK BARGAINS.—New Remainder 


Catalogue post free.— Books of every description — 
new as published, but at greatly reduced prices, and 
suitable for all readers. Also an up-to-date Catalogue — 
of Modern Literature mostly at Discount Prices. «Ask — 
for Catalogue No. 126, Henry J. Glaisher, Remainder — 





ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK: — 
WOOD.—Beantiful and convenient situation — 

‘Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s, Chaplain, _ 
St. Dunstan's, Woking. Particulars of London 3 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 


é 


ATHOLIC ENCYCLOPADIA.— 


3 
Subscriber going abroad wishes to transfer sub 
scription. ion, for 








First eight volumes, perfect condition, 
48 &s. Apply Bruce, 30, Ferngrove, Liverpool. 





f aS sea 
FOR SALE, elegant American Walnut — 
ORGAN by Estey. Five octaves, rr stops, 
knees welland knee Grand Organ. Nearly new. Cost 
440. Reasonable offer accepted. Apply Miss Pilley, — 
Spilsby-road, Boston, Lincolnshire. x ES 





BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a — 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau. 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
Crosses, «15in. and 
atin., 8s. 6d. and 11s. 6d. respectively. Other sizesand — 
statuettes, Post free. THOMAS METHLEY, Esquy 
9, Royal Oak Cre:cent, Clifton, Bristol. eas 


RIEST in country receives pupils. 
Preparation for examinations. Comfortable home — 

and bracing air for delicate or backward boys. Terms, — 
on application. ‘No, 928, TABLET Office. Se 


P ERSONALLY CONDUCTED > 

PARTY TO HOLY LAND, EGYPT, -&c., — 
January 18 and March 22, at 244d. a mile inclusive, 
visiting JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMAS- 











_| CUS, CAIRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, — 
&e A ply Cassar Chaleel and Co., Teignmouth, — 
ee Sate. 





Devon, for Illustrated Booklet 


a 








BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, | 
trains ladies for the nursery and accepts the care ‘of 3 


‘infants from birth to five — old. For terms and 
- particulars apply Principal Bes", 


T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Coie Renter oe ; 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Ca:boli 
gentlewomeny Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 








BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
NURSING HOME kept by Priest's sister. 
Medical, Surgical, ; Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms moderate. Trained nurses supplied. 
Apply Miss Burt, 5, College-terrace, Kemp Town. > 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 





Sournamrpron Burpincs, Hich Horsorn, W.C, 


2% PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book, 


All general Banking Business transacted, 
ALMANACK, with fail iculars, POST FRE, 
C, F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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ig in India, at Studley Royal and ‘Nocton Hall, In 1880 he became 
_ Privy Chamberlain to Pope Leo XIII., aad in 1897 he was appointed 
- Domestic Prelate. He afterwards undertook a six years’ missionary 
‘ tour in India and was congratulated by the Pope on hiswork. Mgr. 
_ Tylee was the translator of the memoir of Julia Watts-Russell from the 
ee Italian of Father Cardella. Healso distinguished himself as a preacher 
_ in Rome, Florence and London. The funeral took place on Friday, 
_ The Requiem Mass was sung at Our Lady of Victories, Kensington, 
_and the body was laid to rest in Kensal Green Cemetery. R.I.P. 


, FATHER CESLAUS FLETCHER, 0O.P. 


_ We regret to record that on Sunday last, January 8, at 8.20 p.m., 
occurred the death of the Rev. Father Ceslaus Fletcher, O.P., at St. 
Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. He had been lying 
a critical state for more than a month previous to his death owing to 
severe heart attack. For some years past Father Fletcher had been 
- stricken with a nervous affection of the right leg, which entirely 
_ disabled him from exercising his priestly functions, except in the con- 
_ fessional, where his kindly nature endeared him to all; and to the 
congregation of St. Dominic’s, his appearance in church in his wheeled 

_-chair has long been a familiar sight. Born at Stroud on September 30, 
- 1847 he was received into the Church at the age of fourteen and 
entered the Dominican Order five years later in 1866, since when he 
bas served on the parishes attached to that Order in Newcastle, 
London and Leicester, where he was twice Prior of Holy Cross. An 
excellent musician and a capable man of business, he continually filled 
_ the office of cantor and procurator for his Dominican brethren. He 
_ died:at the age of sixty-four and was buried on Wednesday, January 11, 
_at Kensal Green Cemetery. R.I.P. 


pes DR. GEORGE J. BULL. 


Ee British society in Paris and Catholic medical men will learn with 
regret of the death of Dr. Bull, who was so well known in Paris as 
a fervent Catholic and a practitioner of the highest reputation. 
Born at Hamilton, in Canada, he started his career as doctor in New 
York in 1883 as a specialist on the eye. Three years later he moved to 
aris, where he worked with Dr. Javal at the ophthalmic laboratory of 
e Sorbonne, His mental position was one of simple scepticism ; and 
ork was his only consolation. In 1889 one of his patients, an American 
Protestant lady, suggested to him that he should recite the prayer 
_ **Come, O Holy Ghost.” Three months later, the reading of a chapter 
of St. Paul at a Methodist meeting sent him to the study of the New 
estament, from which he quickly learned to recognise the divinity of 
Christ and the existence of the Church which Ee founded. But where 
was: that Church? Newman’s sermons and prayer brought him the 
_ answer; a Catholic Catechism supplied further information; be began 
to go to Mass, and feel devotion towards the Mother of God. On July 
25, 1892, he was received at the Passionist Church in Avenue Hocte 
in Paris, and in the month following went to Lourdes, where bis faith 
_was strengthened and inflamed by the wonders he there saw wrovght by 
_ the intercession of Our Lady. In Paris bis zeal was shown by the founda- 
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lion of a Catholic club, of which he was elected president and in which 
he continued to take the most active interest. Ele was also a member 
of the Medical Society of St. Luke. His practice as a specialist on the 
eye was a large one, and he made several discoveries which placed-him 
in the first rank of his profession. Ile died on New Year’s Day, and his 
obsequies took place at the Madeleine, his parish church. R.I.P, 











MARRIAGE, 
—___—____. 
MAJOR DOREHILL AND MISS BESLEY, 


At St. Mary’s Church, Cadogan-street, on Tuesday morning, January 
10, Major Dorehill, late Royal Artillery, was married to Miss Muriel 
Besley, youngest daughter of the late Charles Besley, of 40, Leinster 
Gardens, Hyde Park, and of Mrs. Besley, of Chupra, Bournemouth, 
and granddaughter of the late Lord Cecil Gordon. The ceremony was 
performed by the Righ: Rev. Mgr. Croke Robinson, assisted by the 
Rev. M. A. Kelly, M.R. The Nuptial Mass was said by the Rev. 
Charles Blount, S.J., cousin of the bridegroom, and Mgr. Croke 
Robinson gave an address to the bride and bridegroom. Mr. Cecil 
Blount, cousin of the bridegroom, was his best man. A telegram was 
received from Cardinal Merry del Val conveying the Holy Father’s 
blessing to the newly married couple. The bride, who was given away 
by Mr. A. T. Hull, wore a travelling dress of Saxe blue cashmere de 
soie and large black hat of mirror velvet trimmed with long shaded pink 
lancer feather and wore sealskin stole and muff, the gift of the bride- 
groom, and a diamond and ‘pearl pendant, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. T. Holl. The marriage being a quiet one, there was no reception. 
After the ceremony the bride and bridegroom left direct for Dover 
em route for the South of France. 








SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 
Se hae 


The Archbishop of Simla arrived in London from Rome on 
Monday. His Grace, after saying Mass in the Cathedral on the 
following day, left for the Franciscan Monastery, Crawley. 


Messrs. Pauling and Co., Ltd., Victoria-street, Westminster, 
have been given the contract for the construction of a dam in connexion 
with the Bombay hydro-electric scheme, the total cost of which is 
estimated to be about a million and a half. 


We regret to hear of the death of Alderman G. E. Bridge, 
of Bournemouth, Alderman Bridge was the only Protestant Mayor 
who took part in the Eucharistic Congress at Westminster. 








SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 
Illustrated Guide’sent free from 


F, N. Cuarrincron, Osea Island, Essex. 









LEMCO 
Bouillon Spoons 
FREE 


tousers of Lemco 














LAUNDRY macuinery 


COOKING ?Paratus. 
SCHOOL = rurniture. 


Illustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, 
Lid., 


PHGINIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY. 





Use Lemco for its purity, for 
its superb concentration; use 
it because it goes furthest 
and is in the end most 
economical of all. 


Lemco is just the primest Beef, 


- concentrated to the utmost, with- 


out cheapening additions, 


Splendid in the kitchen for scores of 
appetising dishes; priceless to the invalid, 
who often can take Lemco when all else 
is rejected. Mixed with milk for children, 
a body-builder of the very finest kind. 


LEMCO BOUILLON SPOONS are 
worthy of Lemco. They are made by 
Elkington & Co., Ltd., 22, Regent St., 
S.W., and 73, Cheapside, E.C., of 
Standard Silver Plate, warranted to out- 
last 20 years ordinary household wear. 
In design and finish they are elegance 
itself. Obtain them FREE, as follows :— 


z Spoon for coupons from 16 ozs, Lemco, and 1d.* 
ed.* 


2 Spoons ” ” 2 lbs. a 

8 ” ” ” 3 lbs. ” od.* 
40 ow ow  4lbs 3a.° 
Sona 5 lbs. oy gd.” 


*To cover packing and postage. 
The set of six spoons (in handsome satin- 
lined case) for coupons representing 6 lbs, 
Lemco and 4d. in stamps to cover pack- 
ing and postage. This offer is open till 
Oct. 31,1911. Coupon under capsule of jar, 
Lemco, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London E.C, 


INEBRIETY. 


————— 


HOME FOR LADIES 


(ist and 2nd Class), 


For particulars apply tothe Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph’s, Ashford, Middlesex, 









ACCIDENTS QF ALL KINDS. 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 
Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 
Guarantee Risks 
Insured against by the 
Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, 
the Shares of which are vested in the 


North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 

















Capital (fully subscribed). £1,0c0,000. 
Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over £6,000,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 











Safest and most Effective 


Aperient for Regular Use. 





(Private address for the use of the Patients.) 
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BOOKSELLERS FURNISHERS iM 


> 2 - 
ie ca re er rar erent areata A 
By z d 00) Sean oie a en ae 


SOME RECENT BOOKS. 
The Story of the Bridgittines : Early Steps in the Fold: 


The Order of St. Saviour, Its Foundation, Instructions to Converts and Inquirers. Forming - 


Rules, Constitutions, &c., and the History of a complete treatise on the details of Catholic 
Sion House. By Francesca M. STEELE. Life and Catholic Duties and Customs, With 
302 Pages. 12 Illustrations. 6s. Notes on the Sacraments, on Sacramentals, 


ate . Pious Societies, &c., and aids to a Devout Life. 
More Short Spiritual Readings for By F. M. pe ZuLvera. 
Mary’s Children: On the Christian Virtues, 

























Nl 
| 


* PUBLISHERS LIMITED 


















Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Postage, 4d). 


the Frequentation of the Sacraments, &c. By The Son of Man: 
MapaAME CECILIA, Cloth, 3s. 6d. His Preparation, His Life, His Work. The 


fall of the Human Race and the Expectation of 
The Supreme Problem : the Redeemer—The Second Eve—The Life, 


The Fall of Man and the Restoration of Man ia 
Jesus Christ. An Examination of Historical 
Christianity from the Standpoint of Human Life 
and Experience and in the Light of Psychical 


Miracles, and Character of our Lord—The | 


Establishments and Effects of Christianity in the 
World and the Folly of Infidelity. By the Rev. 
Piacip HvauLt, S.M. 312 Pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Phenomena. By J. Goprrey RAUPERT. 


cde Diges” Ctoth’ Si. The Threshold of the Catholic 


Church. By the Rev. Canon Bacsuawsg, D.D. 
Catholic Life ; New edition, revised and brought up to date. 


or, The Feasts, Fasts, and Devotions of the 2 Paper, 6d. net; Cloth, 1s. 
Ecclesiastical Year. With an explanation of The English Lourdes. 

Catholic terms, Decrees on Frequent Holy By Father CLEMENT Tycx, C.R.P. Illustrated. 
Communion and twelve full-page illustrations. ‘Paper, 1s. net; Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. net. — 


a Red Cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. The New Matrimonial Legislation. 
St. Clare of Assisi. A Commentary on the Decree of the Sacred 
By the Very Rev. Léorotp pe CHérancé, Congregation of the Council, Ne Temere, 


; . published on the 2nd August, 1907, by order of 
a Sea ae Te Oak PEt H.H. Pope Pius X., on Betrothal and Marriage. 
. . . 9 . * 


By the Very Rev. Mgr. CHar.es J, Cronin, 
Gur Lady of Lourdes and Bernadette. D D., Private Chamberlain of H.H. Pius X., and 
By BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. Lilustrating, with 


Vice-Rector of the English College, Rome. — 

life-like fidelity, the scenes in her life from child- Paper, 4s. net ; Cloth, 58. net. a 
hood to her death. Small 4to. 34 Illustrations. The Law of Christian Marriage, ; 
Printed in black, with blue Oxford border. Stiff According to the Teaching and Discipline of the 

wrapper, gilt, 6d. net. Catholic Church. By the Rev. ARTHUR DEVINE, 
Royal blue cloth, gilt, 1s. net. Passionist. Cloth, 5s. 
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CHURCH CANDLES. 


§| After numerous applications from our customers to supply Candles, we have made arrangements with 
one of the largest manufacturers in England which place us in a position to supply Pure Beeswax Candles 
that conform to all the requirements of the Rubric. 


PRICKS. 


Beeswax (65 %) - + Qj. per Ib, 1 Vegetable Wax ee oos 
Reo LE) ati rat 4 Og, Votive ei. pe, Nanak ta OLS Ora 


§ One Price only in each Quality. TERMS: Free delivery in London 
and Suburbs. Country Orders of #2 net sent carriage free to nearest railway station. 
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. THE NEW PLACE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE IN 
oa MODERN TRAINING, 


ere ot 


If the Olympic Games yielded to St. Paul one of his 
smarvellously apt illustrations, we may be sure that for the 
_ Heavenly race he took what was to him a nuble parallel— 

perhaps the very meanness of his own stature exalting his 

appreciation of the athlete. And the Catholics of our day and 
_ place have been by no means behindhand in those physical 

feats which modern England so admires one might say to 
distraction; nor was it a pale Catholic moralist, seated 
apart in the sacristy, who flung forth the taunt against the 
mnuddied oaf or the flannelled fool. One likes to think of 
Cardinal Manning taking that five-barred gate at Ushaw 

College before the eager students could run to unbar it for 
_ him; and the reader of the current Downside Review has an 
aftertaste of the exultation which must have been Cardinal 
_aughan’s when, as a youth, by one “ famous hit,” he 
lifted the ball well over the group of tall larches.” One 

likes also to think that it was a Yorkshireman of ours, and 
: an old Stonyhurst boy to boot, who stood on one 
_ feg on the top of the cupola of St. Peter’s, and left 
us to crow over his unique achievement. A great French 
F aviator who tried to scale the Heavens in the body had 

scaled them in the spirit—he received Holy Communion 
before his flights—before the last fatal one; and only the 
_ other day Downside had to lament an “old boy,” dead ere 
_ his prime, in Mr. Grace, one of the most heroic of all 
would-be conquerors of the elements. Our Catholic 
schools supply here an International Hockey-player, and 
there the most fit Freshman for the Cambridge Eight. Not 
even Charles Kingsley could now write a novel in which 
all the Catholics were pigeon-chested and cravens; and so 
strange is the whirligig of time—the “ Muscular Chris- 
 tianity” which was in part Kingsley’s creation, and which 
_ 4has hardly been mentioned without a smile these fifty years, 
~ has in a Catholic writer its most logical and, one might say, 
it most celestial defender. 

_ This has been described as an age of rebellion. The 
- weak man rises against the strong ; labour against capital ; 
 paupers against Guardians ; and—to come to grips (in more 
senses than one) with our subject—the body against the 

‘mind. The saint of the early ages wore a crown of thorns, 
and lay crouched in a cave or stood upon a pillar-top. The 

men and women of to-day, from whom inevitably the latter- 
_ day saints. are to be recruited, wear crowns of disinfected 

flowers, and do their Sandow exercises of a morning. 
- Their Doctor 7s their teacher. Once, as we said, the body 
- had no rights against her husband, the spirit. A Catholic 
writer has made the argument. The body was a squaw, a 
hewer of wood, a drawer of water for her heaven-born 
mate. Was she slack of obedience, she was to be starved 
into submission. Did she rebel, the further task was to be 
hers. To ill-treat a donkey was barbarous ; but to over-drive 
poor Brother Ass, to give it much to do, and at the 
same time to withhold all strength from it, was a meritorious 
act. And the object of all this was Sanctity. The body 
was an enemy—and a proclaimed enemy—to sanctity. 

And now modern science—so often the handmaiden of 
the Church—has taught us anew. ‘ Men begin to suspect 
that much has been blamed to the body which should justly 
be laid on the mismanagement of the master. We may 
sin against the body in other ways than are catalogued in 
Liguori; and impoverished blood—who knows ?—may 
mean impoverished morals.” And so is established an 
intimate and even a vital connexion between strength and 
sanctity. Archbishop Porter, S.J., foresaw in his “Letters” 
this development. He knew that men of sedentary habit 

- were exposed to spiritual twists for which a course of physical 
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exercises might be more sovereign than even the exercises of 
St. Ignatius. ‘As for the evil thoughts, I have so uniformly 
remarked in your case that they are dependent upon your 
state of health that I say without hesitation, begin a course 
of, not prayer, not fasting, not discipline, but of, Carlsbad 
and Chest expansion.” And again he writes: “. . . Better 
far eat meat on Good Friday than to live in war with every 
one about us. I fear much you do not take enough food 
and rest. You stand in need of both, and it is not wise to 
starve yourself into misery. Jealousy and all similar 
passions become intensified when the body is weak... . 
Much of your present suffering comes, I fear, from past 
recklessness in the matter of health.” 

The interaction between body and spirit is thus being 
newly understood. Muscle and heart and soul are made, 
so to speak, of a piece. The soul is to be exalted, but the 
body need not be humbled. We can no longer set body 
and spirit to fight one against the other. We must set them 
to fight, indeed, but as allies, not as antagonists. We 
realise now their innumerable intertwinings, their shade of 
effect one upon the other. Is the mind disturbed? Then 
is the body ill at ease also. Is the body is ill at ease, then 
the mind is disturbed ; and it is with our mind and with our 
bodies that we must become sanctified. If we could be 
holy, as much as if we would be healthy, we cannot any longer 
afford to ignore the body. 

So it is that, in the writings of the Fathers and in the 
writings of to-day, the saint is compared to the athlete. 
Without health, no energy ; without energy, no struggle. It is 
seldomthatthe languid sinner becomes the saint; the vigorous 
sioner often. Heaven and hell have both to be taken by 
storm. The energies that assault hell may with blessed 
direction achieve the carrying of heaven. Prayer is the 
sword of both saint and sinner in these encounters ; but the 
sword grows rusty if the brain is not healthful, the brain 
diseased if the body be not strong. Just as muscles and 
sinews grow, in the manner of a snow-ball, by their moving, 
so, too, does the will grow by exercise. More than this: we 
can say that the will grows by the exercise of the body; it is 
the physical energy of the saints that has left everywhere its 
mark upon the world. And not of the saints only. The 
honesty of physical exercises, indeed, seems to have made 
unexpected impressions in unexpected places; and so we 
find Carlyle writing that the only honest Englishman is the 
drill-sergeant, while Victor Hugo at almost a first meeting 
with a man of actions and exercises, a distinguished Catholic 
soldier, declared: “If I had to stand judgment, I would 
choose you for my judge.” 

The word asceticism, in its original sense, does not 
exclusively mean the denial of the body, the refusal of 
anything ; it has the far truer and wiser meaning of exercise. 
But this brings us to our second—and perhaps more prac- 
ticel—consideration of physical culture. That energy and 
health are necessary to holiness is our belief., Even less 
to be doubted is it that exercise itself is necessary to health, 
and not the spasmcdic “ exercise” of incoherence. We all 
know the man who, for a short ten days, arose before 
breakfast and ran himself faint, in a volcanic attempt for 
“fitness.” We know, too—perhaps we can judge from: 
personal experience ?—how these efforts end; how the’ 
saving excuse for the breaking of a habit that is doing 
violence to our bodies as well as to our sleep, is welcomed. 
What is needed is the deliberate, balanced, medically 
superintended exercise. We know that man is a muscular 
animal, We know the health of certain parts of the muscular 
system determines the health of many internal organs, and 
that the muscles remain the “fire-places” of the body— 
the chief sources of its heat. We know, too, that the need 
for regulated exercise is all the more urgent in what we 
are assured by doctors is an age of too good living, the 
ill-effects of which it somewhat neutralises, 
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No one who has wondered at the suits of armour of 
prodigious weight first worn lightly by our ancestors in the 
toil of a hand-to-hand fight, and who “realises that scores 
of out <men in “scientific «khaki «fall annually «under ‘the 
rigours of our English peace manceuvres, can deny the 
urgency ofthe matter. These same. army. men, by the way, 
have been taking advantage of the St.’ James’-street system ; 
for there are treated annually hundreds of men who would 
otherwise be disqualified by their insufficient chest-measure- 
ment. The army of war has done this for its own advance- 
ment. ‘Shall not the army of the Church? The fighting 
is more severe, more constant, more devitalising. We have 
all of us in our minds the case of the English priest, a 
delicate man, who-has had perforce to winter. in the corner 
of an untenated church in Yorkshire, for want of better 
lodging. The trial is great, and the trial is constant, there are 
mo truces. Peradventure the day will come when there will 
be added to.the examinations in theology examinations in 
physical strength. For we have seen.a great development 
of physical training among Catholics. Within view of the 
Grecian athletes of plaster that stand in the Vatican 
galleries,.a youthful band of the. physically cultured recently 
gave an exhibition to the Pope ; and it is told of the famous 
Pére Didon that he advertised his belief in the genius of 
exercise by appearing in the Hall of Trinity College not 
in. the Dominican habit, but in a knickerbocker suit! 
Certain it is that he went. back to France to preach the 
playing fields of Eton and Harrow to the Catholic schools 
Of his native land. The list of like testimonies is innumer- 
ble. A Benedictine monk would now be playing cricket 
for his county if the rules of his House allowed him. “At 
the great Catholic schools of the country the same: spirit is 
manifest, for the fine new buildings Mr. Leonard Stokes 
has planned for Downside School include «a spacious 
gymnasium ;.and Ampleforth College is, we believe, soon 
to be so equipped. 


Here,.then,-we find no difficulty—exercise is necessary. 
But what form is that exercise to take? Is it to.be.a “cult 
of muscle”? It most certainly is not. ‘The man or child 
who buys heavy dumb-bells, who uses them till he can no 
longer move his arms without pain, and who profits neither 
by his own experience, nor by any one else’s, is doing worse 
than -nothing. The-exercise must be sympathetic to each 
individual; it must be studied; it -must be -scientific. 
One would -not let children loose in a pharmacy. stocked 
with potent and sovereign drugs to cure themselves. This 
analogy.is not extravagant. ‘The whole argument. is based 
upon the tremendous powers, the latent forces, that we 
believe rest in the human body. Set the ignorant at work 
among these,.and catastrophe will follow. 

Direction, careful,:skilled,: scientific, is:mecessary for the 
training of the body «as ° for the | training.of :the -amind. 
Even Mr.:Sandow, who is:reputed to :be: better.fitted for 
such; physical: direction than any~other«man, :and »whose 
methods have been investigated for the purpose of this:article 
—even -Mr..‘Sandow, with :.all the deference of.-capability; 
insists upon consultation with -his.:patient’s .physician: if the 
body: under treatment be-at-all:deranged. It has -been:dis- 
covered that:the:finger-prints of no two people-on this-earth 
are alike. When will it be generally realised that .the 
physical . and . mental. organs of.no.two people:.are. similar ? 
‘We.can . praise. Mr. Sandow’s ‘system :-because he..realises 
this; indeed, .his clients attribute. much.of -his uniform 
success .to. the. individual .attention that .he gives to, each 
case, The course .at his institute sis also free from : the 
grave error of.indulging in the mere “cult. of the. muscle.” 
‘Many of .those -who -first .undertake ‘the : treatment are 
surprised at .the lack: of severity of: the. exercises, .and. miss 
the .heart-affecting contortions of the old.gymnastic: régime, 
They .had not :realised the :importance :of scientific 
moderation. 

‘The-work of: Physical culture:is:two-sided ::it-is curative, 
and ‘it is preventive. The importance of its:powers as.a 
healer, being: known ‘and :acknowledged, need ‘not -here be 
enlarged:upon. :Itds withthe preventive side that parents 





and:guardians:are mostly concerned. ‘Fhese.are-well:aware | 


thatit-is far:easier:and :far>wiser :to prevent -illness.‘in’the 
first place:than “it is ‘touattempt a difficult,-sometimes an 
impossible, cure when ‘the:vigilant ‘disease has:seized’on your 
weakest; point. ‘This prevention :of ‘ill-health,:this:keeping 
of the »body:in perfect condition, is known -by-all-entrusted 
vith the care of the young to be: by:nommeans so easy.a:matter 


as many people im-the:past:havesseemed to imagine. ‘The |! 
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‘rooms ; for.the seminarist at study, for the priest at instruc-_ 


of exercise, he can keep his body always tuned up.to 


| to. the:need..of some regeneration of the youth of the nation, — 


»with “the «pulpit - politician - would 
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new times must make—or unmake—the new man ; and we 
know now for what sort of a part the preparation must be 
made. In the days of the chase—in the days:when a peer 
really was. something of a-backwoodsman—a ‘man ina way 
earned the privilege of strenuous feasting by strenuous. 
ante-prandialexercise. “But motor-cars. and aeroplanes and 
expresses have set man moving at a different rate. He is 
drawing an infinite number of cheques upon the capitak 
of -his nervous -system ;-and these cheques -are not -always 
honoured. Diseases of the nervous system are becoming 
appalling in their frequency, and a danger to life far greater — 
than of old was the danger of accident and death by 
physical violence. 

The human body was not primarily designed for imprison- — 
ment through laborious «days ‘and “months and yearsin'a — 
radiator-heated office,:whenceevery breath of the fresh-air — 

J 


? 
_ 
g 
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is excluded with a rigidity that puts even a slum-dweller to — 
shame. .A hunter.on the veldt,.or a.shepherd on the — 
Sussex Downs may still remain happily independent of — 


the necessity for systematic health drill. But for the city — 
dweller, the toiler in offices, the lounger, even, in drawing- 





7 
tion, it is sometimes an essential remedy. Such a sufferer 
may find that by following a systematic and scientific course — 
concert pitch, and he comes and comes again ; for, like — 
most men.in regard to most other things, being strong, he 
is greedy of greater strength. a 


Attention is being called here and there ‘and everywhere 


(i ae te lian, 
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these all important trustees of posterity. The:children of — 
England are growing up in the-slums.as decrepit old.men — 
and: women, instead of growing strong with the sinews — 
of. health and.even of sanctity, the ‘‘ sanctity that energises.” _ 
No.city. dweller can,escape, if escape he would, from the — 
anxiety that .is caused by a sight of the narrow chest, the — 
sunken eye.and the stunted growth of the future.manhood — 
of England. .We name the future, rather than the present, — 
because.it is amenable .to.change and modification. The — 
puny limb, the.anamic countenance, these:are the awful — 
commonplaces of our cities. Awful, no doubt, it-will always, — 


remain, indeed we cannot do better than strive.to make it — 


¥ 
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more .awful still by its very rarity and incongruity in.a 4 
happier and more healthful environment. ‘The State-takes — 
care of the old—Nazareth House has taught it the lesson; — 
shall it not also take good care of the young? Indeed it — 
isan .arguable theory that young-age pensions are more — 
necessary forthe life of and well-being of the country than — 
old-age pensions. That pension.need not necessarily be — 
in cash. -It might with infinitely.greater advantage bein — 
at drill—in the means .of. health .and so sin. health 3 
itself, ae 
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It is stated that in Free Church circles grave concern bas — 
been caused by the continuéd decline inthe membership of the leading’ _ 
Nonconformist: bodies. For the ' past :four-or five yearsithe Baptists; 
the Congregationalists,-and the Wesleyan Methodists. have-all xeported 
a decrease, and the. Baptist. and Congregational statistics for the year 
just closéd .reveal a further diminution: of 3,775 and 1,587 respectively. 
In The Christian Commonwealth Freé Church leaders discuss‘the:situa- 
tion. “The holding :of.an Interdenominational Conference has;been 
suggested, and .the:idea »finds general favour. .Sir:R. W.: Perks, how-  - 
ever, is'a dissentient. He thinks.a Congress would be worse than — 
useless. ““To attempt.to reconcile the ideas of the Gospel preacher 
bean» impossible task,” he» says. 
“The: only-serious’ tronbles--we as_a Church: snfferfrom are :-({z) 7A 
feeble.type--of-preacher «who reads -his sermon, and-who-has-eitherynot 
enough courage or. brains to, preach the Gospel; .and .(2).a curious — 
modern development, mainly. among our professional class, called the 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





SAS eRe kiss 


on kindred educational topics, which it: will be well to 
remember. ) 
_ upon-him of the honorary degree of LL.D. by the Victoria 


 ¢wentieth anniversary of the establishment of Training 
Colleges under the. University’s Department of’ Education. 
_ After expressing his thanks for the honour conferred on him, 
Mr. Runciman used words which may be taken to imply 
that he is not altogether comfortable in regard to the 


that some of the regulations which must necessarily apply 
‘to’ all institutions 


reduce those regulations to the smallest possible number. 
It. had been suggested that there should be greater 
permanence in some of the regulations—presumably those 
_ ander which money was granted to the Universities. 
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_ perfectly well aware of the graver objections which are made 


_ denominational training colleges. On that point he said 
-mothing, and we must presume, therefore, that he has no 
 jntention of including the objectionable undenomina- 
 tionalising regulations in the number which he is willing 
or will try. to reduce, 





___Mr. Runciman’s next topic was the value of individuality 
im the teachers. Here we are so much at one with him 
that we are constrained to ask why the Board should be 
_ taking so much pains to strike a blow at the individuality 
of. teachers. in the denominational training colleges by 
calling upon the governors to enter upon a mixed. system. 
_ No’small part of the individuality of the teacher:rests: upon 
his religious belief and character, and the regulations: are 
certainly not being framed to assist the strengthening of 
either so far as Catholics are concerned. ‘“ All good ‘in all 
schools,” he said, “must turn sooner or later upon. the 
_ personality of the teacher. Intellectual: equipment within 
the years during which children could. attend. elementary 
schools must be circumscribed, but during those years 





_. affect not a county alone but a whole country. Teachers 
were doing something to inculcate in the children under 
* them self-control, industry, courage, a sense of justice and 
_discipline—invaluable features in child-life or in. maturer 
-years—and these depended entirely upon: the: personal 
equipment of the teacher. If he thought that in the train: 
ing colleges, and especially the day training colleges, there 
was any lapse or lack in regard to those things which most 
developed the personality of the. teacher he should certainly 
have chosen—not perhaps that—but some: occasion for 
saying so. But what he knew of their work led him to say 
that he wished: there were: more of them, in spite of the 
large supply of trained teachers; and if there were more of 
them he would do what he could:.to create more vacancies 
* for teachers. He believed the proper course of educational 
licy was to diminish, as. far. as. possible, the posts-which 
could be filled by inexperienced and, still more, by untrained 
teachers, and to increase the opportunity, of employment 
for those who. had passed through training colleges, whether 

_ day or residential.” : 





This declaration about doing away with untrained teachers 
and supplying their places by trained members:of the pro- 
fession is all very well as a subscription to: the> orthodox 
faith of the National Union of Teachers, or.asa:catchword 
to enable Mr. Runciman to pose-as.the benevolent autocrat 
of Whitehall: But how is: he: going: to: carry: out the 
attractive policy he has thus outlined’?* How far is his 
profession practical politics? How is he. going: to make 


‘more posts-for.trained..teachers?. There. are. many. such.at; 


The President of the Board of Education last week made: 
a speech in which he spoke of the importance:of training: 
colleges, and at the same time dropped certain obzter dicta: 
The occasion of the speech was.the conferring: 


_ University of Manchester in commemoration. of. the: 


_ Board’s fidgety action in connexion with training. colleges. 
_ He quite realised as-head of the Education Department: 


connected with the: State would’ 
occasionally chafe, and he would certainly do his best to | 


Apart: 
_ from this ingenious turn of the question, Mr. Runciman is: 


_ against: the Board’s endeavour to undenominationalise’the: 


moulding people to be like one: another. 


impressions could’ be made upon character which might |’ 





present out of work, and there-are many; untrained teachers 
employed in. the: schools, partly-because: they,are.successful 
teachers, and; partly because they.are-cheaper. So, as-Zhe 
Morning Post pertinently points out, many local. authorities 
are bound hand and foot. by.their poverty. Until they are 
properly subsidised they cannot legislate in the spirit of 
Circular: 709.. If Mr. Runciman: really, desires:.to. make 
good his: words he must, take measures more radical than 
mere decrees of the: Board. of Education, ~The whole 
question. of educational finance must. be: gone into and. the 
educational burden more: equitably distributed, For. the 
present: Mr. Runciman: must be: content to. be rather.less 
ambitious: in. the matter of training colleges. and. more 
anxious-as.to the: amount. of money which local authorities 
are able to expend:on:their teachers. If he wishes to carry 
out his policy; he will have: to. prevail upon. the Parlia- 
mentary majority of the Government to vote the money.for 
the reforms: it would enforce, and.to refrain from. light- 
heartedly flinging upon: the: local. authorities the burden of 
paying for the orders it chooses to give; 





That these remarks are not unfounded ‘will be seen, from 
reports of speeches which appear in our columns. this. week. 
At the conferences of the Private Schools: Association. and 
of the Association of Directors: of: Public Education much 
was said on the tendency of the policy of the Board towards 
the strangulation of: private initiative; and even: of. that 
individuality-of the teachers on which Mr. Runciman spoke 
so glowingly; and insisted: so strongly, at, Whitehall. A 
general State education, said: Dr. Sibly at the Private 
Schools Association Conference, was a mere contrivance for 
In proportion as 
as it was efficient and successful it: established: a despotism 
over the mind leading by-natural tendency to. one: over: the 
body. In support of’ this. view he quoted the: following 
from Mill’s ‘‘ Essay on Liberty”: ‘State education should 
only exist as: one- among many» competing experiments 
carried on for the purpose of example and stimulus, to keep 
the others up to-a:certain standard of: excellence.” Again, 
Dr. Sibly averred that individuality. had been the glory 
and the making of the country, and they believed that 
should all secondary education get into the hands of councils 
ruled by Whitehall the dead-level product’ which: would’ be 


turned out would be a disastrous thing for the nation. The 
burden of: all this and other things on the rates 'hung-like a 


dead weight on. the-shoulders of every.industry.; in many.a 


homerit reduced the:standard of comfort. and, kept. anxiety 


sitting like-a-bailiff over-‘the hearth; in. some: cases: it was 
the proverbial last’straw which: broke the camel’s: back. 





A similar: note» was: struck at the Conference: of. the 
Association: of* Directors: of’ Education: Complaint: was 
made. of the» fussy interference of’ Whitehall with the 
freedom. of local authorities and the. suddenness- with: which 
regulations. entailing considerable. work and. introducing 
serious changes. were issued: Finally, it. was. pointed out 
that the local authorities; were being driven:so. far by.the 
necessity of finding the money for the carrying out of these 


regulations that: they were ina state of’ feverish: expecta- 


tion ” for increased grants from Government to enable them 
to. meet’ their. liabilities. The obligations on education 
authorities were such that it would be a grievous disappoint- 
ment: if the Imperial. Exchequer did. not. quickly, and 
generously come to their assistance. 


Bere 


The Church of England is also manifesting alarm, at the 


Regulations which affect. secondary. schools. and training 


colleges. Protests have been frequently made- by. Church- 
men both in‘and out of Parliament. The latest remonstrance 


‘comes from the Chichester Diocesan Board of Education at 


its.annual meeting a few days ago at Brighton. It was then 
decided to take into consideration a resolution by the 
Ruridecanal Chapter viewing with alarm the gradual, with- 
drawal from Church influence of young people attending 
secondary. schools, the. decline inthe quality and amount of 
the religious instruction and training received by teachers 
before. entering: Church colleges, the growth of County 


Council colleges, in which very little religious teaching was 
given, and 
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“the inevitable disaster which must accrue to 
children attending our schools unless a speedy and effective 


remedy can be applied.” 





The West Riding Education Committee has lately fallen 
foul of the managers of a Church of England school at 
Great Houghton. It appears that the Committee, having 
opened a new council school in the district, deliberately 
abstained for over seven weeks from advertising for a head- 
‘master for the local Church school. Letters have passed 
between the managers and the county authority, and the 
latter comes badly out of the tussle. From the correspond- 
ence it appears that the Committee offered to appoint a 
supply teacher until the overcrowded Church school should 
‘show how many scholars it would lose to the new Council 
school; they gave as excuse for declining to sanction the 
appointment of a permanent master their inability to fix a 
salary for a teacher whose attendance might decline. The 
reply of the managers contained a crushing question : how, 
then—they were asked—were they able quite easily to fix, 
as they had done, the salary of the head-master of their new 
provided school at 4150 per annum, before that school was 
opened at all, and with the master’s responsibilities .an 
altogether unknown quantity? The managers had come to 
the conclusion that the Committee’s wish to deplete the 
Church school was recognised by them as more likely of 
being realised when the school was without a head-master ; 
they would thus be able to “cut down the salary to a 
minimum, and so compel the managers to appoint an 
inferior man.” The dispute has been referred to Whiteball. 
The Board’s decision will be awaited with interest. One 
can scarcely imagine that a local authority which acts so 
consistently on the principle that the decrease of denomina- 
tional schools is, in Mr. Runciman’s words, to be fostered as 
a tendency in the right direction, will fare very severely. 


ST 





THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION AND 
CO-EDUCATION. 


At the Annual Conference of the Private Schools Association 
held in London last week there was a discussion on the question 
of the co-education of boys and girls in secondary schools. _ 

Mr. J. NaUGHTON (Harrogate), in introducing the subject 
of “The Dangers of Co-Education,” [reports 7, he Morning 
Post|said the question of co-education was not concerned with 
the necessity of giving to girls the best education that could be 
-given, but with the educating of boys and girls together. Both 
ancient and modern history seemed to be the record of men 
alone. Highly educated and highly gifted women were seeking 
a wider field for themselves and their sex. In women 
who dedicated themselves -to intellectual pursuits certain 
dangers manifested themselves ; and if woman attempted to 
become man and woman, she was apt to end by failing to be 
either. Men would have to mate less with gifted women to save 
the race from extinction. Hockey, bicycling, cricket, golf, 
rowing, and climbing were no longer the peculiar recreations of 
boys, and even boys’ slang was freely indulged in by school- 

girls. To place the sexes on a equality would be greatly to the 
disadvantage of the weaker in the struggle for existence. 

The REV. DR. BURNS (Plymouth) declared that separation 
of the sexes was a natural necessity. Nature required the 

- distinction of the sexes in their early life. Public opinion in the 
United States was growing against this craze. It was one of the 
silly dreams of the United States people, who were young as a 
nation and had tried to forget history. Like children they were 
trying to work out new theories; when they got more sense 
they would throw them over and go back to the ways of their 
grandfathers. ; p Big 

Three other speakers then rose in succession in support of the 
system. 

te F. A. Srpty (Stonehouse) was very much inclined to 
think that under judicious management co-education was 
probably the ideal thing. In educating them together they 
were not trying to efface the differences between boys and girls 
but to bring their relations into a much healthier condition than at 
present. Everyone who had made the experiment had the very 
highest opinion of its results in schools for the middle classes, 
though he noticed that one of the best of the elementary 
teachers, Miss Cleghorn, was strongly against the system for 
elementary schools. 

After a short reply from Mr. NAUGHTON, the discussion 
dropped. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


Mr. D. G. WILSON RuMSEyY (Devizes) read a paper on 
“The Private Schools Association in Relation to Ratepayers’ 
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Associations.” He said the main purpose of the Private Schools 
Association was the protection of private schools from undue 
competition at the hands of the rate-aided schools, and from: 
undue interference at the hands cf public bodies. Bureaucratic: 
methods seemed to be the order of the day, especially in: 
regard toeducation. It was the feverish activity of permanent 
officials which accounted for the public burdens. He advocated 
the linking together of the local branches of the Private Schools 
Association with the local Ratepayers’ Association. Then they 
could remind loval authorities that they were administrative ard 
not legislative bodies, that their duty was to administer with 
efficiency, economy, and purity, and not with political bias, the 
results of the legislative labours of Parliament that concerned 
local affairs. It was absolutely essential that all organisations 
which could combine should hold a “watching brief” with 
regard to the ever-growing item of education. Two principles 
must be insisted on—that no new secondary schools should be 
erected until the local authority had proved by actual experi- 


ence that there was inadequate accommodation in existing 


schools, and that while every facility for secondary education 
was given to children from elementary schools the provision 
of such education below cost price should be strictly limited to 
those who could not otherwise afford it. The aim of locaP 
authorities was to squeeze out private schools, hence the need 
for every effort to strengthen the hands of their Association. 
The REv. F. W. AVELING said the Board of Education was 


¥ 


doing its utmost not to recognise any private school, however — 


good it might be. 


He proposed that a very strong letter should — 


be sent to the London County Council asking them to appoint — 
at the next vacancy a member of that Association on the — 


Education Committee. 

The REv. DR. BURNS (Plymouth) seconded and the motion 

was carried, 
BouNTY-FED EDUCATION. E 


At the annual general business meeting held later in the 
day, Dr. F. A. SipLy (Stonehouse) was elected President. 


— 


Soe 


The Hon. Secretary (the REV. F. W. AVELING) presented the — 


annual report, which said that the Association sought to save 
England from having secondary education all in the hands of 


the Board of Education, all run by, inspected by, and bound © 
in the red tape of Whitehall. Individuality had been the glory — 


and the making of the country, and they believed that should’ 


all secondary education get into the hands of councils ruled © 
by Whitehall the dead-level product which would be turned — 


out would be disastrous thing for the nation. : 
Association approved of providing facilities for the brilliant 


While the — 


children of the labouring classes to receive higher education, © 


they objected to giving at public expense the same education 
to all these children as that which wealthier parents could give 


their children at their own expense. Yet nothing short of that — 


was what some of the modern fanatics desired. They contended 


4 


that where council schools were established they would do their — 
best to draw, by lower fees, pupils from private schools. For a — 
council school to offer education under cost price, making it up — 


out of the rates, was a dishonourable transaction. 


said they believed in Free Trade. 
After some discussion the report was approved. 


STRANGULATION OF PRIVATE INITIATIVE. 


Dr. F. A. SIBLY, the newly-elected President, in the course 
of his address laid considerable stress on the strangulation of 
private initiative by State action. In no department of our 
national life, he said, had State control made such immense 
strides as in our system of education. Its hold on elementary 
education was complete, and during the decade it had almost 
destroyed the autonomy of secondary education. 
rapidly crushing out private initiative and assuming entire 
control of the whole system. History furnished no more 
striking example than this of the way in which popular 
tendencies triumphed over expert opinion, which was alk 
in favour of diversity in education. A general State 
education was a mere contrivance for moulding people 
to be exactly like one another. In proportion as_ it 
was efficient and _ successful it established a despotism 
over the mind leading by natural tendency to one over the 
body. As Mill said in his “ Essay on Lib>rty”: “State edu:aticm 
should only exist as one among many competing experiments 
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carried on for the purpose of example and stimulus, to keep the 
others up to a certain standard of excellence.” The Act of 1902 
ignored entirely the advice given by the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education, that schools under public management 
should meet their current expenses out of their income from 
fees. To tempt children into the secondary schools education 
had been provided far below cost price, and thus every year, 
jn the words of the Commissioners, we “ waste a lot of public 
money by paying fees for a number of well-to-do people who are 
perfectly well able to pay for their own children.” Many a 
ratepayer who found ita struggle to bring his children up in 
decency and had to pinch to give them the education he desired, 
many a labourer whose life was one hard self-respecting effort, 
were he able to trace to its final destiny the money exacted 


_ from him for secondary education, would find it steaming in 


rich viands on the table of his wealthier neighbours or adorn- 


ing the persons of his wealthier neighbour’s children. The 


burden of the rates hung like a dead weight on the shoulders 
of every industry ; in many a home it reduced the standard of 
comfort and kept anxiety sitting like a bailiff over the hearth ; 
in some cases it was the proverbial last straw which broke the 
camel’s back. Among the greatest sufferers were the owners 
of private schools. They could not stop, they could at best 
but slightly retard, this mad rush, but they could at least raise 
‘the voice of warning and of protest. Because England was 
flooded with talk and with literature on education, because they 
were invaded by a host of officials and witnessed an ever- 
increasing expenditure, because the land was being covered 
with educational palaces.and mansions, the public was deceived 
into the idea that a tremendous advance was really being made. 
Noise and bustle, bricks and mortar were no doubt evidence of 
activity and of advance, but that the advance was in the least 
-commensurate with those evidences of it he doubted, and if to 
secure that advance they were sacrificing liberty and 
individuality, then would these educational palaces merely 


- mark for future generations an age of educational and national 


decadence. 





SCHOOLS IN EASTERN CANADA. 
GRANTS WITHHELD, 


_ The Government grants to seven Eastern Ontario schools, 
‘out of some thirteen officially investigated, has been withheld, 
‘reports Zhe Toronto Globe. Others inquired into secure their 
grant on the definite promise to stop all illegal practices at 
once. The investigation was undertaken by the Provincial 
Department of Education, upon representations by members 
of the Orange Order and prominent Protestants that the school 
law was being violated in certain public schools in the countries 
of Glengarry, Prescott, Russell, and Stormont by the introduc- 


_ tion of Catholic teaching and practices. 


Going into particulars Zhe Toronto Globe says that the 


‘public school inspectors in the counties of Stormont, Glengarry, 


Prescott, and Russell have just finished the investigation ordered 
dy the Government into those schools in Eastern Ontario wherein 
violations of the school law took place. Their report covers 
all violations of law complained of. The inspectors were 
instructed to visit all the schools, to inquire into the complaints 
‘made, to forbid all illegal practices, and to stop any unpaid 
portions of the Legislative grants where the school continues 
to be conducted in defiance of the Act and regulations, 


THE INSPECTORS’ REPORTS, 
The inspectors have carried out their instructions, and the 


following brief summary of their reports shows what has been 


done: 
No. 16, Roxborough, Stormont.—During 1910 this school 


' “was conducted according to law, except that reading of Scrip- 


ture was omitted ; the trustees and teacher promise to observe 
‘the law in all respects ; grant recommended to be paid. 

No. 12, Finch, Stormont.—Found that Catholic prayers and 
catechism were used in school hours ; both French and English 


‘taught; all pupils French; trustees have been notified of 


illegalities and teacher told to teach more English ; grant with- 
held pending satisfactory assurances. 

No. 10, Lancaster, Glengarry.—School attended by both 
Protestants and Catholics ; catechism has been taught a quarter 
of an hour each day during school hours ; teacher instructed 


- to cease doing so ; inspector thinks law is observed. 


No. 9, Caledonia, Prescott.—During school hours Catholic 


prayers and catechism; grant withheld pending receipt of 


trustees’ certificate to observe the law. 

Nos. 13 and 14, Caledonia and S. Plantagenet.—Catholic 
religious exercises contrary to law; English well taught; 
grant withheld. 

No. 14, Hawkesbury.—Defective teaching of English and 
use of Catholic prayers in past years, but now there is a well 
qualified teacher, and the law is obeyed. 


TRUSTEES TO° INTERFERE. 


- 1Orignal.—Complaints of insufficient English taught and 
religious exercises contrary to law; inspector finds English 
fairly well taught ; Catholic prayers used, and school closed on 
holy days three or four times a year. Trustees have undertaken 


' to stop this and to observe the law. 
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Union 13 and 14, Plantagenet and Cambridge.-—This school 

now conducted according to law, Charge that two trustees 
ignore the third is true. 
_ No. 1, Cambridge.—Complaints here of too much instruction 
in French ; catechism in school hours, and closing of school on 
Church holy days; inspector reports that, considering the 
conditions, English teaching is fair; grant withheld until law 
is obeyed. 

Nos. 12 and 11, Cambridge and Russell.—Complaints here of 
catechism in school hours, and Catholic teachers always 
employed. This case is in the courts. Inspector finds school 
now conforming to the law; grant withheld. 

No. 1, Cumberland.—Catholic prayers during school hours ; 
with a poor teacher, the French instruction causes loss of time 
to English-speaking pupils ; at present good teacher, with 
satisfactory instruction in both languages; grant withheld 
pending assurances that inspector’s instructions are being 
followed. 

NO PROTESTANT PUPILS. 


No. 16, Cambridge (given as No. 4, Cambridge).—Com- 
plaints of catechism in school hours ; of children being allowed 
to go home at 2.30 p.m., and of poor English instruction ; present 
teacher is doing fairly well, though English is still weak; no 
Protestant pupils attend this school; children of Form I. are 
allowed to go home at recess. 

No. 10, Clarence.—Teacher has promised to stop teaching 
catechism at recess ; no complaint made to the inspector since 
June, but grant is withheld, as in other cases, until satisfactory 
assurances are received from trustees. 

Lastly, the following particulars are given as to the origin of 
of the inquiry. 

The investigation resulted from representations made to the 
Government by the Legislation Committee of the Provincial 
Orange Grand Lodge of Ontario, East and West. The matter 
first came to the attention of that body in March of last year, 
and definite action-was taken in March, 1910. At this time the 
Rev. W. T. Allison, nowa professor in the Manitoba Methodist 
College, was sent to investigate. As aresult of Mr. Allison’s 
inquiry the Committee waited upon Sir James Whitney and laid 
before him over thirty affidavits. The Premier immediately 
promised an official inquiry. 

The investigation was confined to the eastern counties 
indicated, and has, of course, nothing to do with the investiga- 
tion of bilingual schools being prosecuted by Dr. Merchant as 
a result of the charges of Bishop Fallon of the London diocese. 





A CALL TO THE TREASURY. 


At the annual general meeting of the Association of Directors 
and Secretaries for Education held at the Middlesex Education 
Committee offices, Westminster, DR. SNAPE (Lancashire) was in 
the chair. 

The Executive Committee presented a report on the questiort 
of the supply of teachers, from which it appears that there is not- 
the general over-supply which has been represented, but that 
there are signs of a shortage in the near future. It was decided 
to draw attention to the tendency on the part of the Board of 
Education to interfere unnecessarily with the freedom of locat 
education authorities in exercising the powers conferred on 
them by Education Acts. The excessive labour caused by the 
regulations of the Board of Education in connexion with the 
registration and attendance at evening schools, technical 
schools, and schools of art was considered, and it was decided 
to make representations to the Board of Education on certain 
points and to support the action which is being taken by the 
Association of Municipal Corporations in reference to the 
matter. With reference to the very short notice which it was 
said is too frequently given by the Board of Education before- 
introducing important changes in their regulations, it was 
resolved that at least six months’ notice should be given to the~ 
local education authorities of important changes in the regula-~ 
tions. 

Mr. RopERT I. JONES, Secretary to the Birkenhead Educa- _ 
tion Committee, in an address on questions of the year, referred to _ 
the medical inspection of children and said so long as the work 
continued to be developed along the lines indicated in the first 
annual reports of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education they might gather confidence that the humanitarian 
aspect of the work would predominate over the purely statistical. 
The tact which, as a general rule, had been displayed by doctors: 
and nurses had been admirable. The reports showed that 
defects were being adequately discovered, and they were now 
faced in many districts with loud demands that the authorities. 
should themselves promptly and effectively deal with the 
ailments. In this matter he thought there should be no undue 
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haste; and nothing should be done:to interfere with the develop- 
ment of the sense of parental responsibility, Referring to the 
diminution’ of the “whisky money” and. the promise. of the 
Government ‘to pay'a sum of £245,000 from other taxes towards 
meeting the deficit, he said that all authorities were in feverish 
expectation that under the arrangements for the current year the 
Government would make a very material addition to this sum 
and would’also provide'the increased’ grants, 'so urgently called 
for; so: long delayed, and’ so much needed for the continued 
progress of education. The obligations on education authorities 
were beginning to swell in consequence’ of new legislation, and 
it:would be a:grievous disappointment if the Imperial Exchequer 
did not-quickly:and generously come:to their assistance. 


rT 





The State and Juvenile Employment. 


A memorandum. has been“ issued»by the.Board of Trade and 
the Board of Education with regard to co-operation between 
Labour Exchanges and Local Education Authorities exercising 
their powers under the Education (Choice‘of Employment) Act, 
1910.- The Employment of juveniles, the‘report states, should 
be ptimarily considered from the point of view: of their imme- 
diate earning capacities, and’ accordingly the desirability is 
urged upon local education authorities of undertaking, in accord- 
ance with the principles set’ out in the present memorandum, 
the responsibilities offered them by the new Act. There are 
cettain’ areas in which the Board of Trade have already 
established, or undertaken’ to establish, special advisory com- 
mittees. So far as other areas are concerned the Board do not 
propose to take any steps for the establishment of such com- 
mittees until after 31st December, 1911, except in the event of 


the local. education authority passing a formal resolution to: 


the effect that they do not propose to exercise their powers 
under the. Choice of Employment Act. The memorandum 
continues: “The work’ to be* undertaken by public bodies in 
giving assistance in the choice‘of employment for juveniles may 
be regarded as having two branches. Inthe first place, there 
is the. task of giving. such’ advice'to boys and girls and their 
“parents as will induce them to extend where possible the period 
of education, and to select, when employment becomes necessary, 
occupations which are suited tothe individual capacities of the 
children, and, by preference, those’ which afford prospects not 
merely. of immediate wages, but also of useful training and 
permanent employment. In the second place, there’ is the 
practical task of registering the actual applications for employ- 
ment, and bringing the applicants- into touch with employers 


-who have notified vacancies of the kind desired. In any scheme: 


-of co-operation put forward under the new Act the-first of these 
two tasks; that of giving. advice, should, we think, be assigned 
-to the: local. education’ authority, with the assistance of such 


information as to. the conditions and prospects of particular 
kinds of employment as can be furnished by the Board.of Trade: 


through the: Labour Exchanges. ..... As regards the second 
of these two’ tasks—the registration of applications—there is 


need for co-operation between the. education authority and the: 
Labour. Exchange, and. direct relations should.be: established 


between the sub-committee or. officer of the authority and the 
officer: im-charge: of the Juvenile. Department: of the Labour 
Exchange.” } 





Primary and Secondary. 

The. patchy nature-.of our.so-called. national system of educa- 
tion, says Zhe. Schoolmaster, becomes. increasingly apparent 
when children who have earned. scholarships from primary 
schools,.on»an: examination well calculated to test the brain 
capacity of the:competitors, present themselves at the secondary 
schools entrance examination. Naturally, the head-masters 
and head-mistresses of.these:schools wish to ascertain the exact 


attainments. of: these boys- and. girls. in the various subjects: 


taught In: their. schools; and, equally naturally, the children 
are appalled and discouraged when faced with questions on 
subjects: in. which: they have. received.no previous instruction. 
If- our’ system of. education, in England were run on national 


lines the secondary would grow out: of the primary as naturally, 
as.a, flowering plant develops from its stems; but as it is, we’ 


are. patchy, and the patterns. do not match. The children of 
the. workers—we mean the poor workers—are not sufficiently 
considered in. the framing of schemes of secondary education. 
The. London authority, recognising that children do not 
develop. equally. early, instituted_last year a. scheme of supple- 
mentary,scholarships for. children at the.age of thirteen years 
or. thereabout.. These scholarships. are, of course—like the 
junior scholarships—open to. all young Londoners, whether in 
the:primary or secondary schools; but unlike the junior scholar- 
ships.-of the. L.C.C., they. are awarded on an examination held 
by the head-masters and head-mistresses of the- secondary 
schools themselves. This: in’ itself-isfar from satisfactory, as, 


without any intention of handicapping the child from the: 


primary school, those who set the questions must from sheer 


ignorance: of: the. curricula: of’the ptimary. schools, and also : 


from a desiretoseléct:children: who will. fit in most easily with 
the curriculum of the particular secondary school: concerned, set 
questions which favour the preparation of their own candidates. 
At the last examination questions were set in subjects which 
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are. excluded from the curriculum of the ordinary primary 
schools of the metropolis. Small wonder, then, that there is 
a widespread fear among the teachers of the primary schools 
that money intended to help the children of the poor equally 
with those of the. fairly well-to-do. will ultimately be available 
for the well-to-do only. Such. subjects as French and Algebra 
should be ruled out as subjects of examination for these scholars 
ships. Our “national system” does not permit such luxuries to 
the children of the ordinary worker. - 
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WESTMINSTER. 


Tue Forty Hours’ Prayer.—Second Sunday after Epiphany, 
January 15: tBow Common-lane, E. Third Sunday: after- Epiphany, 
January 22: Brook Green; Hammersmith. Friday, January~ 27% 
Soe E.. Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, January 29: Notting 

ill. ; 

{One day only. = 


PREACHERS AT THE CATHEDRAL.—At the Cathedral at the twelve 
o’clock Mass Father Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., preached the second 
of his exceedingly interesting sermons on the Divinity of Christ, 


sermons which have arrested the attention of many non-Catholics; for 


whom they are particularly useful in’ their breadth of treatment, and 
their cogent reasoning on vital dividing questions without any trace or 
suggestion of controversial animus. On the~ contrary there:is an ever 
present sympathy and recognition of the good faith and personal 


excellence of those whom” he’seeks toconvince: Last week he pointed 


to the very fact of the existence of the Catholic Church in the world as 


a proof positive:in itself alone ofthe Divinity of:Jesus Christits founder 


and living head. On Sunday as a corollary he drew out the evidence 
of the same fundamental truth.in the fact of*the Papacy in history 
and im action.. The congregation, as usual at this Mass when d 
preacher occupiesthe pulpit, filled the spacious nave of the Cathedral. 
The evening service was also thronged, when Prior Gilbert Higgins, 
C.R.L., from a different standpoint discoursed’ on the same general 
subject proper to the season in which the Incarnation is specially 
celebrated by revealing the Godhead of Christ as the Divine: Teachers 


FaTHER R. H. Benson. IN West Lonpon.—Father Robert 
Hugh Benson is busily engaged during January in the West of Londén. 
On.Sunday mornings during the month he is preaching at the High 
Mass at the Carmelite Church in Kensington. He based’ his sermon 
last Sunday on Genesis ii. 18 : ** And the Lord God said, It is not good 
for man to be alone’: let 'us‘make him a help like unto himself.” He 
developed the text to illustrate the interior friendship of Christ. : 

At Hammersmith, at Holy Trinity Church, Brock: Green,. he 
preached in’ the evening from Matt. x. 39: ‘* He:that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that shall lose his life for me shall find it.” Two 
charges were- frequently brought against the Catholic. Church which 
were apparently contradictory.. It was said on the one. hand that 
the Church was too corporate, and.swamped the individual in the body, 
and destroyed the power of free choice. On:the other hand too much 
regard was claimed, it was said, for- the individtal, the care of whose 
soul was vital and supreme. In both charges, as in-all’charges of the 
sort, there is a certain.element of truth,.truth that is common to all life 
in every plane. Our mental powers cannot expand without expendi- 
ture: of: bodily: forces. The individual: cannot ‘realise»life-to the full 


unless it is to some.degree merged in the:life of society. Theclaim of — 


the Catholic Church is its claim to be the body of Christ. There is .some 
truth in saying.that liberty is sacrificed.. As-the hand of the-musician is 
subservient to the brain, the. effectivity of the soul is found in the sub- 
jection of the jadgment and the will of the individual to conformity as 
a member of the Divine mystical’ body of Christ. The patriot loses 
his life to save his country. . 


_ FATHER MATURIN AT CHISWICK AND CHELSEA,—Father Maturin 
is a preacher who always calls with a special and individual claim to a 
large circle of auditors, and during January he is specially active. On 
Saturday at Chiswick, on Sunday last, and all through January, he is 


preaching at the devotional little church of the Most Holy Redéemer ‘at 
Chelsea, where he is a special favourite, in the: mornings at the High 
Mass, and on Sunday evenings at the-Church of Our Lady Help of 
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creature was the closest, the most real, the most vital of all relations, 


: part. “After the sermons Benediction follows. 





_ attention to what they term the *‘ Roman Catholic dispute.” 
Tue Irautan.Hosrirat.—The. Italian Ambassador, the Marquis. 


_ isolation ward and assistant nurses’ quarters on the first floor, new 
operating theatre, sterilising and anzesthetising rooms and surgeon’s 
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Christians at Fortess-road, Kentish Town. On Sunday last he spoke 
of the great historic and tragic failure of the Jews to recognise the 
Divinity of Christ. It was the typical attitude of the world to-day. As 
the’ Jews: failed to see, Him as He walked-and worked and taught in 
Galilee,-men to-day failed to hear His voice and recognise His Divine 
Presence amongst them in the Church which He founded, and-in the 
Blessed Sacrament, where He waited for them and called them. 


‘MEN AND:* THE POWER OF PRAYER.—The.rector of Farm-street 


made a powerful spper on Friday last,-when, happily, the meeting of 


the Apostléship of Prayer coincided with the celebration of the 
Epiphany, to the men of London to make their power felt by joining in 
that great apostolate. Like the Wise Men of the East, men often lost 
the light of the guiding star of Bethlehem, the light of illuminating 
faith and right direction by neglect of prayer. He: did not believe, as 
some thought, that men-were Jess religions than women. Lack of 
opportunity and leisure counted for much. But he called on.men to 
remember how much they.lost by neglect of prayer, bow much they 
gained by joining in the great apostolate of prayer. _More things are 


_ wrought by prayer than the world: wots of. 


CHIswicK : CONVENT OF MARIE REPARATRICE.—The Solemn 
Novena annually-held atthe Convent of Marie Réparatricein Chiswick- 
lane was commenced on Saturday afternoon. During the noyena each 
day some well-known preacher provides spiritual food for reflection 
to the devout: souls; who are ogathered there-from far and near, many 
making pilgrimage from.east, west, south. and north of Greater London 
to share in the exercises and the profit. The course was opened by 
Father Matnrin on ‘Saturday... Qn:Sunday Father Galton, S.J., 
rector of Beaumont, came , down. .On .Monday the rector of Farm- 
street, Father Charles Nicholson, S.J., was the preacher. He has 
a faithful following who brave distance and weather to hear his counsel. 
He discoursed on the ‘‘ Finding-in'the Temple.” He drove the lesson 
home'that they-were-all-on--their-Father’s- business. To-know-and to do 
God’s will was+rall their end-en earth. Nothing mattered beside. 
All else was-vain. “Fhe* bond of union between the Creator and-the 


before «which ‘all other relations faded into insignificance. Serve God, 
and all things else will be added unto you. Serve God. He deprecated 
the opposition. which unwise, unseeing Catholics placed-in the way of 
religious vocations, to which. all.were not.called, but those. who were 
so called, they had .the, Divine Master’s assurance, chose the better 


EALinc.—In’ consequence of the»recent decision of the Education 
Committee of the Ealing “Borough Council, the Hon. Sec. -of the 
Ealing Branch of the Catholic Federation addressed a letter to the 

y~-0f .-the » ion- Committee, asking on what gronnds that 
Committee shad classed the Mattock-lane School as **Roman 
Catholic.” c : ; 

‘Phe -Edneation Committee, »at its: meeting on the 5th inst., 
$* Resolved to-instruct the Secretary to reply tbat the school had been 
so described:in the various communications received from the promoters 
of the school and also from the Board of Education.” 
‘The Federation are now applying to the Education Committee for 
farther information. ‘ 

Meantime Zhe Ealing Gazette gives prominence to a long'Jetter 
over the signature ‘* Viator’ Humilis” making a:vehement attack upon 
the-Benedictines-of the-Ealing: Mission. : 

These-events: are “exciting »keen interest both in Catholic and 
Protestant circles inthe locality. “The posters of the local papers call 


Imperiahi, « by. the*Marchioness Imperiali, on: Saturday 
opened: the "new “building, «which »by the generosity of Mrs.. Angiola 
Ortelli,:widow of Commendatore Ortelli, the founder of the institution, - 
has been added to’the Italian Hospital, Queen’s-square. .The extension 
ineludes -a -laundry -and -requisites~in - the t, -out-patients’ 
department, pharmacy and ophthalmic department on'the-ground floor, 


apartment»on *the-second floor, and-servants’ quarters on third floor. 
At Saturday’s ceremony, which: was arranged as; a commemoration of 
the birthday (January 8) of the Queen of Italy, there: was-a large’ 
attendance Of supporters-of the hospital and: of the Italians resident.in 
London. “Among those -present were the Italian Consul-General-and 
the “Marchioness-A. Faa.di.Bruno, General Sir J. Ramsay +Slade 
(chairman:of “the ‘ hospital) and Lady Slade, Lady’ Sykes,:Sir Dyce and 
Lady “Duckworth, Mrs. Angiola  Ortelli (hon. ‘lady superintendent), 
Mr. and Mrs. Marconi; Madame de Martino, Mr. and Mrs. Reitmeyer, 
Mr.-Stuart Coats, «andthe Rev. J.»P.\Bannin; (hon. : chaplain). °Sir 
Ramsay ‘Slade having -welcomed “the Ambassador, an. address~was 
presented .to\ his ‘Excellency, .in which it .was stated that the new 
building would be known as: the. Queen’ Elena block, as a:perpetual 
memorial tohe? Majesty’s beneficentinterest in allicharitable institutions. 
It was‘pointéd ont ‘that the hospital’s work-was absolutely free and that 










| mentin this country: towards the Church. 


Catholic. League on Monday night'the question arose as to, the 
-bility of using influence with the Government in regard. to'the insulting 


since its foundation twenty-seven years ago more than 174,000 patients 
had been treated. Mrs. Ortelli having presented the deeds, the 
Italian Ambassador, in declaring the building open, expressed gratitude 
to Mrs. Ortelli, and to‘the ~English~-supporters- of. the-hospital,-whose 
action, he said, had strengthened the bond of friendship which had 
existed between the two countries since Italy beeame-a nation fifty-years 
ago. His Excellency read a message from the Minister to the Royal 
House of Italy, in the course.of which it was stated that her 
Majesty wishing to give a new. proof.of her great interest in the 
munificent Italian foundation gave permission -for tbe new..wilg 
to be called ‘‘Riparto Regina’ Elena.” ‘The Consul-General, reprc- 
senting the Italian colony, having thanked his’ Excellency for h’s 
presence and Mrs, Ortelli for her gift,,a,memorial tablet was unveiled 
by Dr. Melandri. 


SACRED HEART, HOLLOWAY-ROAD, N.: “Mission “ro Non- 
CaTHOLIcs.—The fruits of the mission.to.non-Catholics;preached here 
by Dr. Arendzen and ‘Father Sharpe are being, gradually ».reaped. 
Appropriately, on the Feast ‘of the Epiphany, the’ Feast.of Converts, 
Father Carey received a.second batch of nine converts into the 
Church, and there are some twenty more in various stages of prepara- 
tion. Since the Midnight Mass at Christmas:the congregational singing 
of the High Mass is being gradually taken up. 


CATHOLIC SHELTER .FOR. WOMEN.—The Sub-Committee of the 
Catholic Prisoners’ Aid |Society has at last, thanks to the kindness of 
the charitable, started a small temporary home at 27, Gunter Grove, 
Chelsea,-with seven beds, which they trust may be found useful to those 
interested in rescue work. The chief object of the Shelter.is to 


| provide food and lodging for prison and: police-court~cases: during the 


time arrangements are being made for: the ‘future of ‘these: women 
and girls. This Shelter is dependent.on voluntary contributions. and 
is open to visitors every day from 3 till 5, when the matron will be 
glad to give any information. “A- report will" bevissued» annually. with 
a list of subscribers, also with .the:.names of those who send-gifts, &c. ° 





SOUTHWARE. 


“THE CATHEDRAL.—The Right Rev. Mgr. Croke Robinson: delivered 
on Sunday-evening: at. St. George’s Cathedral the first of a series of 
sermons on’**The Wounds of ‘the Reformation.” In his opening: 
remarks, which were addressed to a congregation that ‘filled every” 
part of the church, Mgr. Robinson declared that every loyal’ Catholic 
must wish above all things for a return of this country to ‘the faith, not 
for the sake of spiritual domination, but to undo the wicked act of 
national apostasy committed at the Reformation. “That act was in 
deed and.in truth a huge rebellion against. the supernatural. He'did 
not believe that the Reformers knew fully what they were doing, and if 
they bad then thought they were rebelling against the supernatural ‘they 
would bave paused in their action. The world did not agree-with tke 
views set forth by the Church,.or with her teaching. The preacher 
illustrated his argument hy. referring to.the. life of St. Joseph Labre. 
He was a‘man of wonderful piety, and. inthe sense of :the-word -he 
was in afflnence. Hej travelled about the country begging for his- 
subsistence. What would happen if that saint «were. brought before 
a Board of Guardians’ in England? They .would doubtless say in 


astonishment, ‘* What, this man a saint? “You have never donea day’s 


work in your.life ;-you are a tramp, and -you-must*go to the casuak 
ward.” Mgr. Robinson was sanguine that there-was a decided move- 
It. seemed.as: if the -waters 
were being troubled more than usual with the breath»ofithe Holy 
Ghost. “He was-convineed that many in ‘England were looking towards 
the faith. “There was a mighty..stirring .of the .waters.which,be boped 
would terid to bring back much to the supernatural sense. 


‘THE’ -Vicar-GENERAL’S SILVER JUBILEE.—A meeting of Catholic 
representatives of South} London, and-admirers, of ;the Vicar-General of 
Southwark, was held at Camberwell :last» week for the-purpose,of pro- 
moting a testimonial to -eelebrate’the «completion of 125» im:the- 


priesthood. .of the-Right Rey.’ Mgr. Brown, which will.occur on*March 


20. “For six. years Mgr, Brown had:given, indefatigable attendance and 


support of Catholic .interests ;at»the London “School ‘Board,.and:then,; 


and ‘since ‘that period has. rendered valuable «service « publicly ‘and. 

privately to the-cause of Catholic éducation throughout:the country. 
A-committee was formed consisting of: clergy -of both metropolitan 

dioceses, Lord’ Edmund'Talbot, Sir John Williams Benn, L.C.C., the 


“Hon. “Rupert Guinness, andthe Hon. Charles ‘Russell, LiO:C., to 
“prepare~a testimonial jin commemoration of the» event. 


-SourH Lonpon LeaGuE.—At the meeting of ,the. South London 
Si- 


ea of Signor Nathan, the Mayor of Rome; towards the Sovereign 
Pontiff. 
(Continued on-page 66.) 


COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 





GT. MARY'S ABBEY, ssINT MARYS CONVENT, 


MILL HILL, NW. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YouNG LADIES. 
‘Under:the Patronage of his Grace the 

ARCHBISHOP. OF WESTMINSTER. 


Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 
“For* further particulars apply to the Mother 
ape ; 


stanght. by:natives. 
side walks. 


Shorncliffe-road, FOLKESTONE, 


Boarding and Day School for Young 
Pupils prepared for the Public 
French and German 


Apply to Rev. Mother, 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, 


Boys prepared forthe Army; Navy, 

‘Professions and -Public Schools. 
Religious instruction-by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 


Country. and: sea~ 


Prospectus on,application. to. the 
Headmaster .Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


[SUPPLEMENT.] 
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(CONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 


A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. beat 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. et 

Exceptional advantages for a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. | fi 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. 


(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SuBJECTS. 

Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, F rench, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. i" 
N.B-’The Couteit is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
Sor further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 


Good Catholic and English education, Arts 
and Commercial Course, College of Preceptors, 
Oxford Local, Civil Service, London Matricula- 
tion, Banks and London Chamber of Com- 


merce. 
i: JOSEPH’S - COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 


Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers. | 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, : 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 





a 
(ONNENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIBS 
(REGISTERED). 


The Course of abs comprises all the branches of 
ior education. 
once ior the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


xaminatio: 
Smee een Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 


ground. 

Apply to Rev. Mother. 

pee Ae Se ee 
GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 


near London, W.—ConvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF JEsus.—Superior and solidly religious 
education for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 
and requirements of the present day. Ihe Convent is 
a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes 
in University Examinations for the past 19 years over 
87 per cent. Passes in Music usually roo per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy ; 
it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew. 
Hampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


T. FRANCIS XAVIER'S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 
Panes OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 


ENEDICTINE CONVENT (PkrEr- 
PETUAL ADORATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air ; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches ; French in daily use ; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application. 





ST, PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 
bath, Cooking in the demonstration kitchen, First-aid 
by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 


grounds), and other games. 


science can secure. 





OLY TRINITY CONVENT, 
FREELANDS, BROMLEY, KENT. 
Under the Patronage of his Lordship the 

+ tee Bishop cf Southwark. 

Superior religious and modern education, with excep- 
tional advantages for the study of French. Pupils pre- 
pared successfully for University, Kensington, and 
R.A.M. Local Examinations. 

Extensive grounds surround the Convent, which is 
near railway station and within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. Entire charge taken of Colonial pupils. Little 
boys under 10 received. Charges moderate. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells, 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
,_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions, 





Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 
XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 
Preparation for London Matriculation and 


Oxford Locals. 
For Prospec 
Superior. 


apply to the Brother 


Oven COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 


COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common, 
Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


For P us apply to the 
or Frospectus @PP'Y “RROTHER SUPERIOR. 





Convent of the Sisters of NOTRE DAME, 

St. Catherine’s Hill, Surrey-st., NORWICH. 
A superior education offered to a 
limited number of young ladies, who 
are received as Boarders by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Home com- 
forts. This Convent is situated in 
its own grounds in one of the most 
healthy partsof England. The pupils 
are prepared for the University Local 
Examinations, the Oxford Local, 
and Royal Academy of Music. For 
further particulars apply to the 
Superioress. 


RSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 

Prospectuses on application. 

The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals, 


READING, ( BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘* Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands:road 
HicH Cass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YounG LapDIEs, 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date. 
Preparation for University examinations, Special 
facility for French and German. 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 
has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


No expense 


full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 





OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


House of Residence in connexion with the 
** Society of Oxford Home Students” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and fur Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms, 


Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mothers 








ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, 
Oakamoor, North Staffs. 
(COTTON HALL). 


OxFoRD LOCALS, IgIo. 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 


Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymgrs, 





URSULINE CONVENT, 


Nantwich, Crewe. ~ 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Situated in the country. Ten minutes 
from Crewe Station. Pupils prepared 
for the Locals and London University 
Examinations, also for Royal Academy 
of Music. 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES” 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. ‘ 
Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 


peor of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. 





The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
promncss which are large and open: tennis court, 
ockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education, ~ 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 
ee are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locale 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. 

PREPARATORY (BOYS). 

The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and evn training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariab % taking excellent places in our | 
Catholic colleges. ntire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. : 





FRINTON-ON-SEA. 


ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR -. 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 


Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
npn 


HE Government appears to be pre- 


tic ea ely papal paring public opinion for a reduc- 


ON THE 7 - : 
IMPOSSIBILITY OF tion in the Navy Estimates. <A 
INVASION. new edition of Sir Ian MHamilton’s 


“ Compulsory Service,” with -an introduc- 
tion by Mr. Haldane, has just been published. But 
the new edition carries an appendix which is likely to 
attract far more attention than anything in the work itself. 
This appendix consists of notes supplied to Mr. Haldane 
by Sir Arthur Wilson for use in the House of Commons 
last November. In giving them to the public as part 
of Sir Ian Hamilton’s book, Mr. Haldane is careful to 
draw attention to the point which it is hoped the public 
will lay to heart: “From these notes it will be seen that 
our naval line of defence is now not single, but twofold. 
The first line consists of the Fleet ; the second of a separate 
coast defence organisation of submarine and destroyer 
flotillas.” The Admiralty statement begins by laying down a 
double proposition from which few will dissent: “The 
really serious danger that this country has to guard against 
in war is not invasion, but interruption of our trade and 
destruction of our merchant shipping. The strength of our 
Fleet is determined by what is necessary to protect our 
trade, and, if it is sufficient for that, it will be almost 
necessarily sufficient to prevent invasion, since the same. 
disposition of the ships to a great extent answers both 
purposes.” The note goes on to lay down the sound prin- 
ciple that the main object of our Fleet, whether for the 
defence of commerce or for any other purpose, is to prevent 
any ship of the enemy from getting to sea far enough to do 
any mischief before she is brought to action. Then it is 
contended that any disposition which is even moderately 
successful in attaining this object must also be effective 
in preventing a large fleet of transports from reach- 
ing our shores. Then we are bidden to remember 
that all our ships, whether in the Channel or the 
North Sea, are in wireless communication with the 
Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief. But if by any 
chance the hostile fleet with its transports did succeed in 
reaching our shores, it is consoling to know that “long 
before half the troops could be landed, the transports would 
be attacked and sunk by submarines which are stationed 
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along the coast for that purpose.” Nothing could be 
simpler or cleaner than that. One only wonders why under 
these circumstances we should even want to prevent the 
enemy from arriving en our ‘shores. But nothing is to be 
left to chance, and it has been arranged that if the enemy is 
not destroyed by the submarines his ships shall be sunk by 
destroyers. ‘‘ Besides the submarines there would be 
always a large force of destroyers, either in the ports along 
the coast or within wireless call. These destroyers, though 
not especially stationed with that object, will always form, 
in conjunction with submarines, a very effective sécond line 
of defence in the improbable event of such a second line 
being required.” The possibility that part of the fleet might 
be decoyed away is also thoughtfully considered. In that 
case the poor enemy would fare worst of all;  “ Evenif he: 
succeeds in drawing off half our Fleet, the other half, in 
‘conjunction with destroyers and submarines, would beé quite 
Sufficient to sink the greater part of his transports, evén if 
supported by the strongest fleet he could collect. The 
fleets would’ engage each other while the destroyers and. 
submarines torpedoed the transports.” But all these 
beautiful arrangements for enabling us to sleep quietly in 
our beds at nights depend on one condition—the ‘foreign: 
Admiral is supposed to know “that somewhere within 
wireless’ call we have neatly double the number of battle-. 
ships and cruisers that he can muster, besides a swarm of 
destroyers.” Certainly if we can face our enemy on the 
seas with twice his strength in ships and guns we have little 
to fear. Unfortunately the effect of this memorandum set. 
forth by the Admiralty for the assistance of the Government 
is likely to be a feeling that we can afford to take some risks 


in regard to our line-of-battle ships, because behind them 


there is another line of defence consisting of submarines 
and destroyers. 


An interesting discussion took place at the 


Doce ninsicx Westminster Palace Hotel on Monday at a 
DEFENCE, | meeting presided over by Lord Robert Cecil, 


..__ and called to heara paper by Mr. Christcpher 
Turner on “ Land, the Great National Asset.” Mr. Turner 
thought that England would remain, and should remain, a 
land of large farmers, although at the same time he wished 
to see small holdings develop to some extent. If we grew 
4,000,000 worth of foodstuffs we should be practically a 
self-supporting country, an important matter from the point 
of view of national defence. The basis of defence was food, 
and more particularly wheat. At present we only produced 
in England about one-balf of the quantity referred to. Then 
there should be co-operation on the right lines, with a view 
to bringing markets nearer to the farmer, and in this respect 
he attached great importance to the foundation of credit 
banks. The idea entertained by many English farmers that 
wheat could not be grown at a profit when it stood at 35s. 
4 quarter, was erroneous. It ought to pay at anything over 
308. ifthe average crop was not less than four quarters to 
the acre. The lecturer proceeded to quote the case of 
Denmark, where, he said, there were many farms of 25 acres 
with buildings that would not disgrace an English farm of 
100 acres, and where agriculture was everywhere prospering. 
The Danes had industrialised their land. Under their laws 
88 per cent. of the farmers were owners and only 12 per 
cent. tenants. Our English land system ought to be modi- 
fied very much on the lines that had been followed in 
Denmark. We ought also to make the teaching in our 
elementary schools more practical. The Danish Minister 
of Agriculture remarked to him: “In England you have 
begun to give your people small holdings before setting your 
educational house in order. In Denmark we spent thirty 
years in educating the people before we gave them the 
land.” Lord Robert Cecil, who summed up the discussion, 
fairly knocked to pieces the main contention of the lecturer 
that a sufficient crop of wheat at home would make us 
independent of blockade by the ships of an enemy. We 
live by imports and wheat is not more essential to our 
national existence than cotton. Our granaries might be 
bursting with home-grown corn, but if the fleet could not 
guarantee free transit on the seas for the raw material for ‘our 
manufactories, we should be starved into surrender all the 
same, 


The consideration of the French Foreion 

aan Office Estimates was, as was expected, the 
HER axiies, OCcasion of an important discussion. in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the foreign policy of 

the Government. M. Pichon, the Foreign Minister, made 















along statement in the course of which he dealt with the 
country’s interaational position. As to the exfente cordiale 
with England which some people believed had’ been 
jeopardised by Russia’s agreement with Germany, M.'Piction 
said: ‘Our understanding with Great Britain was never 
closer or more complete. There is not a single question 
on which the two countries are not at one for common action. 
That is one of the principal boons acquired during the 
last six years. It is also a significant result that these two 
countries, with their ever-growing confidence in each other, 
seek in all circumstances to make pacific situations prevail.” 
Similarly, the alliance with Russia was as firm as ever, 
untroubled by any incident, with no idea of aggression, and 
directed wholly to the maintenance of peace. There was, 


‘therefore, no danger to it from the Russo-German arrange- 
‘ment. 


Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg had himself plainly 
declared that the result of the Potsdam. interview could be 
summed up as follows: That once more it had been 
concluded that neither of the two countries,,Germany and 


‘Russia, would enter into a combination conceived.ina 


spirit of aggression against the other. So that this interview 
was-a fresh and very solid guarantee’of general peace, all 
the more so as it was determined at it that there should be 
no infringement of the satus guo in the East or the Balkans. 
They -had no more reason for taking umbrage at it than 
Russia had for taking umbrage>at~the Franco-German 


-Agreement, Nor were Austrian and French interests in 


any way in. opposition to each other; whilst in Morocco 
France and Spain were working together in loyal concert. 
A lively debate followed this statement in which M. Jaurés 
was the prominent speaker. M. Pichon’s speech, reassuring 
as it was, left plenty for the Socialist leader to be anxious 
about. He suggested that France’s relations with Austria 
might well be bettered, provided that the negotiations for 
that purpose were conducted without any idea of detaching 
Austria from Germany. It was disturbing, in his view, that 
Russia had not consulted France before promising her 


assistance to Germany in the matter of the Bagdad Railway _ 
which affected the vital interests of Turkey “and the inde- 


pendence of Persia. On M. Pichon mildly demurring 
to this description of the situation M. Jaurés insistedthat 
his reading of the position was that while the Triple — 
£ntente continued to exist it had become a thing of separate 
negotiations and partial communications and understandings. 
In conclusion he said that the: greatest’ danger for the 
peace of the world was the conflict of England and Germany. 
But this conflict could not occur unless France were dragged 
into it, for which reason the alliance with Russia must be 
strong enough to obviate this danger. — % as 


M. Jaurés, on Monday afternoon, moved a 
eee enaL) resolution calling on the Minister of- Foreign 
arsitration. Affairs to follow the example-of the United 

: States, and to take the initiative in proposing — 
to other nations Arbitration Treaties containing no reserves. 


M. Pichon replied that M. Jaurés’ proposal was impossible. 


At the Hague Conference all the Powers had formulated 
reserves as to questions touching vital interests and the 
national honour. Besides, it was more than probable that 
Mr. Taft’s proposal would be rejected by the Senate, and 
the American people ‘appeared to have little confidence in 
it, since they continue to increase their Navy and Army 
and to protect the Panama Canal. M.-Jaurés’ proposal 
would be a veritable leap in the dark. The subject was 
accordingly quickly dropped. But in the morning sitting there 
had been more than a momentary burst of excitement. A 
Deputy having asked why thecontract for the publication of the 
official account of the origin of the war of 1870 to an obscure 
publisher of German extraction, M. Pichon replied that it 
was because the man had offered to do the work without a 
subsidy. Thereupon M. Deschanel, the Special Reporter 
on the Foreign Office Estimates, and M. Berteaux, the 
President of the Budget Committee, declared that they 
would certainly have granted the sum demanded had they 
been informed that it was a question of patriotism. Things 
suddenly began to assume a serious aspect especially when 
M. Emile Constant, one of M. Combes’s henchmen, 
brought forward a motion expressing regret at the Govern- 
ment’s action. M. Briand, however, boldly took the bull 
by the horns by declaring that if the motion were carried 
the Government would go out. That secured him a majority, 
but the incident is suggestive of the readiness of thé 
Radical-Socialists to do the Briand Government an ill turn. 
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A Conference at Washington. between 


THE : : 
representatives of the United States and 
NEW LAN ak ; ; 
ie Daeearae > Great Britain has just happily settled all 


questions at issue between the two Powers 
in connexion with the Hague decision on the Fisheries 
Clauses of the Newfoundland Treaty. ‘One of the 
principal questions to be determined by The Hague 
Tribunal,” says Reuter’s representative at St. John’s, “ was 
as to whether Canadian and Newfoundland Fishery and 
Customs laws were to apply against American fishermen 
exercising treaty rights in British North American waters. 
The decision of the Tribunal was that American: fishermen 
were bound by any such regulations as were reasonable, and 
a subsidiary Commission was appointed to determine the 
‘reasonableness ’ of such regulations as now exist. It was 
provided, moreover, that as to all future regulations three 


‘months’ previous notice should be given to the United 


States before they were put into effect in order that that 
country might have an opportunity to enter its objections, 
which would be determined in a similar manner.” 


a a er _A party of Italian Ministers, Senators, 
THE, REBUILDING and Deputies visited Messina on Monday 
MESSINA, asp 
oF rebuilding of the town and to consider what 
measures were necessary to be taken. Signor Sacchi made 
@ speech at the laying of the foundation-stone of the new 
public buildings in which he enumerated the causes which 


_ had delayed the work. Inthe first place, reports a Reuter's 


telegram, the immediate needs of the survivors had to be 


_ met, and for this purpcse 40,000 cantonment shelters had 


been constructed. £720,000 had been spent in the 
purchase of 14,000,000 cubic feet of timber, £800,000 for 
other materials, and £880,000 for the building of the 
cantonments. Another £440,000 had been expended on 
on demolitions, repairs, water mains, sewers, and roads. 
Altogether, of the £4,240,000 originally placed at the 


ee of the Ministry of Public Works, 4 3,040,000 had 
been s 


pent, and contracts were gradually being entered into 
for the outlay of the rest. That, the Minister declared, 
represented a truly powerful effort, which demonstrated 
Italy’s moral and financial strength. While, Signor Sacchi 
continued, two years ago only some three thousand persons 
remained among the ruins, the city now counted forty 
thousand inhabitants living in the cantonments, and twenty 
thousand in houses that had been repaired, and the growing 
development of the public services and the recovery 
of trade afforded great encouragement for the city’s future. 
Signor Sacchi then went on to explain that the Govern- 
ment’s programme now was the speedy building of new 
houses in accordance with rules calculated to minimise 
further danger. Overa million cubic yards of déris had 


been cleared away, and new work had to be begun on 
_ private property. If private owners did not take the neces- 


sary steps within three months, the Government would 
immediately step in with the most modern appliances. 
That would mean that the lower part of the town could be 
cleared in eighteen months, and the upper part within three 
years. For its part, the Government was taking active steps 


for the building of public offices, and would ask Parliament 


for furthur funds for that purpose. But they had to think 
especially of the sea-front and harbour. Work on the dry- 
dock was already actively proceeding, and in a few months 
further harbour works would be begun costing £200,000, 


es c The weekly statement of Metropolitan 

HOW OLD-AG . 

PENSIONS AFFECT Es ati eo oF ere es 7th 
PAUPERISM, _1MSt., the number of persons in London in 


receipt of relief was 112,574, a decrease of 


| 11,985 as compared with the corresponding Saturday of 


T910, the reduction being due mainly to the removal at the 
beginning of the year of the pauper disqualification under 
the Old-Age Pensions Act. The decrease arises almost 
entirely in the category of outdoor paupers, who numberei 
on the 7th inst. 32,495, as compared with 42,984 on the 
corresponding Saturday of last year, a diminution of 10,489. 
The total numbers of indoor and outdoor paupers on 
Saturday, January 7, 1911, and on the corresponding 
Saturdays in the three preceding years were as follows: 


Rate per 
Indoor Outdoor 1,000 of 
Paupers, Paupers. Total. Population. 
TOIT cecsvecee) 80,079 eee 32,495 “eee 112,574 +26 23.1 
TOT On woccs ast aig L{O7 5% <90e= AZjQ54 ong. '¥24,559 25°8 
TOOL. savas = 82,189 ase 47,265. «6 120,545 ++. 27°0 
IQOS: vdscesece OOj927 ese 47;420 +0s. 328,347 es. 27°0 
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The number of outdoor paupers on Saturday, December 31, 
1910, was, it may be mentioned, 40,307, and the number 
on Saturday, January 7, 1911, was, as already indicated, 
32,495, a decrease of 7,812; while the number of indoor 
paupers was 80,701 and 80,079 respectively, a diminution 
of 622. A writer in Zhe Morning Post, after setting out 
the foregoing figures, points out that a decrease in 
pauperism is the last thing we should have expected to find 
in the first weeks in January. Ordinarily such a decrease 
does occur at Christmas time. At that season of charity 
home feelings are strong. The poor are anxious to get 
away from the workhouse, and friends are willing to give 
temporary help. But, as a rule, these efforts of benevolence 
do not last long, and the beginning of the New Year usually 
sees an increase in the numbers of paupers. This year has 
been an exception. This, however, does not mean that any 
great number of the ordinary inmates of the workhouse have 
been enabled by the Old-Age Pensions to live with their 
friends, but that there are now fewer old people in receipt 
of outdoor relief, ‘In the great majority of cases these: 
paupers are in receipt of less than ss. a week, and the right 
to a pension means not only the restoration of the full 
tivileges of citizenship, but also an actual increase. of 
income. Every outdoor pauper qualified to claim a pension 
would naturally avail himself of the right. Of the decrease 
of over eight thousand in the total number of paupers less 
than seven hundred is due to an exit from the workhouse, 
more than seven thousand to the abandonment of outdoor 
relief.” In London the indoor paupers are more than twice 
as numerous as the outdoor. In the rural districts the pro- 
portions are reversed. We may therefore expect a still 
more striking reduction when the figures for the whole 
country are available. 





What is described as a representative 
deputation of manufacturers waited upon 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier a few days ago to pro- 
test against the proposed reciprocity with 
the United States. In a memorial which was presented 
it was claimed that the deputation represented £ 240,000,000 
of capital, one billion dollars annual output, employment to 
433,000 workpeople, and an annual outlay for wages of 
450,000,000. The members of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association were “opposed at the present juncture 
to any reciprocal tariff arrangement between the two 
countries that would necessitate the lowering of the 
Canadian Customs tariff on manufactured products. They 
are convinced that any reduction would prove injurious to 
the industries directly affected, and directly detrimental to 
the interests of Canada and consequently the Empire as a 
whole.” A strong plea was urged in fayour of moderate 
Protection and of the maintenance of the Canadian Home 
Market, So far the Dominion was free, and nothing should: 
be done which would have the effect of interfering with 
“that great Imperial goal wherein their warmest hopes were 
centred.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier made a guarded reply, which 
was, however, considered to be satisfactory by the deputa- 
tion. After referring it to the farmers’ deputation, which 
had expressed itself in favour of the reciprocity negotiations 
with Washington, he said; “I think it may be possible to 
conclude some measure of reciprocity without injuring 
either farmers or manufacturers.” His Government, in 
declining to make further advances to the United States, 
had not declared any intention of repelling overtures 
which the United States might make. Continuing, the 
Premier said: ‘In accepting the proposal to negotiate we 
were not oblivious of the disparities which existed. We 
were aware that the Americans had been longer in business, 
had a larger population to cater for, and that the conditions 
in the two countries were not identical. I can assure you 
that we appreciate the fact that there is not parity between 
the two countries, At the same time I cannot see that it 1s 
impossible to reach some trade arrangement which will not 
interfere with the manufacturing community of Canada. 
He concluded by declaring that the Government would 
proceed by evolution rather than revolution. 


CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURES 
AND RECIPROCITY. 


Sir Percy Girouard few days ago sug- 
> Saat tag tale gested a scheme for the utilisation of East 
Africa as a cotton-growing country in a 

T AFRICA, : Ol 
a striking speech before the British Cotton- 
growing Association at Manchester. In West Africa and in 
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Uganda the natives were numerous, and they had been 
induced to put a great deal of cotton into the soil. The 
results had been surprisingly good, and soon 15,000 bales a 
year would be forthcoming. In the British East Africa 
Protectorate, of which he is the Governor, where there were 
but few natives on the land, the problem was entirely 
different. There were tracts exceptionally well suited for 
cotton-growing asin the Juba river district. This district 
should be taken in hand. Cotton-growing been tried there 
in a small way and the yield had been most encouraging. 
Why could not the work be developed in a large way so as 
to cope with the labour difficulty which could, he thought, 
easily be surmounted by a drawing upon the Indian popula- 





tion and the natives? In the discussion that ensued a. 


syndicate to deal with the matter was proposed. 


In spite of its terrible toll of dead, the 
science of flight is still being studied with 
zest, and we may confidently look . forward 
to the coming year for yet greater advances. 
The most picturesque achievement yet recorded was accom- 
plished in the Bay of San Francisco, Mr. Eugene Ely, 
the airman, says a Reuter message from San Francisco, 
started on Wednesday from Selfridge-field, a place 12 
miles to the south of the city, with the object of seeing 
whether he could land on the deck of the cruiser Penn- 
sylvania, which is lying about 12 miles off San Fraucisco. 
He succeeded in his attempt and came safely down on the 
cruisers deck, The flight began at a quarter to rr in the 
morning. The atmosphere was misty, and as Mr. Ely was 
flying low it was difficult for those on shore to pick out the 
aeroplane. A blast from the Pennsylvania’s siren, however, 
indicated that he had been sighted, and at brief intervals 
the blast was repeated to guide him on his course. The 
airman was flying close to the water and approached the 
Pennsylvania’s bow. He flew past her for a distance of 
‘some hundred yards and then circled back, rising slowly, 
and finally settled lightly on the platform, the aeroplane 
-covering the after-deck and projecting far beyond the stern. 
‘The Pennsylvania gave a prolonged blast on her siren to 
‘signify the success of the attempt, and the other ships in 
the harbour showed their appreciation by deafening blasts 
from their whistles. The aeroplane, which was a Curtiss 
biplane, was hardly shaken by contact with the deck of the 
cruiser, Shortly aftewards Mr. Ely started back and reached 
Selfridge-field, where he was warmly greeted by the officers 
of the 13th N.S. Infantry Regiment, which is in camp 
there. The flight occupied 16 minutes going and 15 
minutes returning.. 


AN AEROPLANE 
' ALIGHTS 
ON A CRUISER. 


The candidates for the representa- 
eANDIban Fon tion_ of Cambridge University in 
CAMBRIDGE UNIvERsITy, Parliament are not yet determined 
: _.. ... upon. Mr, Harold Cox is standing, 
and has issued his address, and it is understood that the 
Unionist members of the Senate will meet to select a 
‘candidate on Friday. The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. R. F. 
Scott, Master of St. John’s, has refused to be nominated, 
and the names of Dr. Shipley, Master of Christ’s ; the Hon. 
C, A. Parsons, Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Mr. T. E. Page 
-are mentioned as possible candidates. Mr. Cox, in his address, 
‘insists that the most important issue in national questions is 
the defence of the Constitution against those who would 
‘weaken the House of Lords so as to establish what would 
‘practically be Single-Chamber Government, He strongly 
favours resort to the Referendum in case of conflicts between 
the two Houses and also in cases of agreement where a sub- 
stantial majority calls for a reference of a question to the 
electors, ‘‘The introduction of the Referendum for these 
purposes would tend to check the tyranny now exercised 
over individual members of Parliament by party caucuses, and 
would consequently add to the dignity of both Houses of 
Parliament. It would at the same time prove a conservative 
measure in the best of the word, for it would prevent the 
passage of Bills for which the great body of the nation was 
unprepared. Such questions as Tariff Reform, Home Rule 
and the payment of members of Parliament are pre-eminently 
matters to be finally decided by a direct vote of the electors.” 
Mr. Balfour’s policy of the Referendum makes it possible 
for Mr. Cox as a free-trader to co-operate whole-heartedly 
with Tariff Reformers in the defence of the Constitution. 
Home Rule for Ireland he regards as a retrograde step, one 
too, which is wholly unnecessary and in the matter of 
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finance unjust to the taxpayers of Great Britain. He also 

declares against disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
and against any measure for “financially handicapping the’ 
voluntary schools or subjecting them to such an amount of 
so-called ‘ popular control’” as to destroy their vitality as 

voluntary institutions. _ Finally, he enters a protest against 

the growing increase in public expenditure, and against the 

imposition of taxes of exceptional severity on particular ~ 
forms of property. 


Mr. J. Redmond, who has been again 
MR. J. REDMOND’s elected Chairman of the Irish Nationalist 
FORECAST. Parliamentary party, was entertained at 
dinner on Wednesday in Dublin along 
with the colleagues who with him recently visited America. — 
In the course of his speech he declared that “the recent — 
election was at once a great party triumph and a great — 
national triumph, and he need not say that the latter was far 
more important than the former.” Having given particulars - 


of the party triumph he proceeded to describe the national. z 


triumph and the results. His forecast of the course of 
politics in the immediate future was as follows: ‘The. 
national triumph is that the Veto of the Lords to-day is — 
doomed. It will die easily; there will be no creation of 
500 Peers ; it will probably be out of existence before the 
Coronation. Next year England and Ireland and Scotland 
and Wales will be considering the details of a Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland. What sort of a Bill will that be? We 


have the assurance and pledges of Mr, Asquith and leaders 


of the Liberal party that their proposal will be, in contra-— 
distinction to a Councils Bill or Devolution, a measure of 
full self-governmert for Ireland—meaning thereby an Irish 
Parliament with an Executive to it. We havea double- 
barrelled Government, and for that we have the promise of 
Mr. Asquith, whom I have always found a perfectly straight- 
forward and honest man to deal with, and we have in 
addition the guarantee of our own power. The whole of 
this year from now till the end of it we will probably be 
engaged in anxious consultation as to the details of the 
Home Rule proposal. Now I want in all seriousness to say 
this to Ireland: During that fateful period we ought to 
have a free hand, and we ought to have security from any 
danger of being stabbed in the back.” 


. 


The attempts of the French Government = 


rH chawpaene © ,28sign exact limits to the districts in 
country, Which the wines sold as burgundy, bor- 


deaux, champagne, and the like may be © 
grown, and to prevent adulteration, seem to have failed to 
give satisfaction. The unrest in the wine-growing industry 
not only continues but shows signs of aggravation. Thus, 


says the Paris correspondent of Zhe Morning Post, “in the — a 


champagne district this unrest led on Tuesday to an extra- 
ordinary and alarming outbreak, which eye-witnesses declare | 
was suggestive of the ‘ Jacquerie’ of the Fourteenth Century. — 
The chief complaint in this district is that the Champagne 
firms purchase wines outside the district and, after giving 
them the main characteristics of true champagne, sell them > 
as the genuine wine. There is undoubtedly truth in their 
complaint.” What happened is then described as follows : 
“At four o’clock in the afternoon the inhabitants of Venteuil, 
Boursault, and other villages in the neighbourhood of — 
Epernay suddenly left their houses on a preconcerted signal © 
given by bugles, church bells, and the rockets used to keep 
off hail. Some two thousand strong, and headed by 
the red flag, they marched into the village of Damery, ° 
and after a little hesitation made a wild attack on the 
cellars belonging to M. Achille Perrier. The place was. 
deserted except for the proprietor, who hastily locked him- 
self in and awaited events. A wild scene of tumult ensued... 
The mob broke in the cellar doors and smashed to atoms 
the 7,000 bottles it contained. They stove in two huge casks, 
each containing 1,000 litres, and forty smaller barrels, and 
in a quarter of an hour had emptied the cellar and ruined 
all the utensils and machines required for the production of 
champagne. They then turned to a. waggon which was 
standing loaded in . the yard, dragged it to the bank of the 
Marne, and threw all its contents, 2,000 bottles and 300 
half-bottles, into the river, In an hour they had done 
£4,000 worth of damage, and before the police arrived 
scattered to their homes. So far no arrests have been made, 
but an inquiry has been.opened and the local gendarmes 
are at work.” ; ay 
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_ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 








‘ SOME ASPECTS OF THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


fj EVERAL recent cases have served to draw public 


: S attention to the law of libel in its relation to news- 
es. papers. An illustration of the way in which a 
_ newspaper may be punished in damages even when no 
malice or carelessness is even alleged is afforded by the 
_ award last week of a hundred pounds to the plaintiff in 
- Dewey v. The Daily Express. The case arose out of 
G circumstances with which our readers are familiar, and 
é appears to have been an incident in the campaign of 
ki Persecution to which Canon Carrerata was for: so long 
_ subjected. It will be remembered that a number of anony- 
_ mous libels were circulated against the Canon, and that 
_ suspicion fell upon his housekeeper Miss Dewey. She 
was committed for trial at the Guildford Assizes, but 
_ €ventually was acquitted, no evidence being offered against 
_ her. But the unfortunate woman’s troubles were not ended. 
_ The libels continued, Miss Dewry was again suspected, 
_ was tried at Guildford, and acquitted by the jury. Happily, 
_ in the course of the trial the police got upon the right scent ; 
_a trap was laid and evidence quickly obtained which 
resulted in the conviction of a Mrs. TuGWELL, who was 
_ duly sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. Mean- 
_ while there had appeared among the ordinary marriage 
advertisements in Zhe Daily Express an announcement 
_ that on a certain day Miss Dewzy had been married to 
_ Canon Carrerata, No doubt the object of the person 
__ who ordered and paid for the advertisement was to inflict 
; the greatest possible pain and anonyance on the priest, and 
_ under the circumstances the announcement was a gross and 
_ cruel libel. If the person who was responsible for the 
“insertion of the advertisement could have been made 
__ responsible, it would certainly have been a case for 
_ exemplary damages. For obvious reasons that method of 
_ obtaining redress was not open to Miss Dewey, and she 
_ brought her action instead against the paper in which the 
_ libel appeared. In taking this course she was, no doubt, 
_ acting upon the best legal advice; nor, considering the 
nature of the libel, will anyone be ‘Mactined to complain 
_ that the damages given were excessive. But consider the 
_ case for a moment from the point of view of the newspaper. 






























_ An advertisement is tendered across the counter and 
accepted in the ordinary way of business. There is no sugges- 
_ tion that there was carelessness or-negligence: of any sort. 
_ On the face of it, there was nothing in the announcement 
_ which ought to have excited suspicion. If it had appeared 
_ ina local paper where the parties were known, even by 
; repute, the case would be different. But what was there to 
_ suggest to a clerk in the office of a London paper that there 
was need for any special inquiry ? The weddings of Anglican 
Canons are of common occurrence, and there was nothing 
which went to indicate thatin this case the alleged bridegroom 
_ was a Catholic. It may be said that, even if we admit the 
absence of any negligence on the part of the newspaper, 
_ the fact remains that it did publish the false statement and 
took money for doing so, and, therefore, must be held 
_ liable for the consequences. That is the law, but it is a 
law which seems to press with undue severity upon the 
proprietors of newspapers. Marriage advertisements are 
charged for, and it is certainly for the public interest that 
- such announcements should continue to be made. We 
submit that if an advertisement is accepted in the ordinary 
way of business, and published in good faith and without 
negligence, the sole liability ought to rest with the person 
responsible for the insertion. The position of a printer offers 
aa analogous and even graver instance of the hardships 
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sometimes inflicted by our present law of libel. A letter 
full of veiled but mischievous innuendoes may find its way 
into a newspaper. The aggrieved party acting upon the 
best legal advice at once brings an action and claims damages 
against the editor, the proprietor and the printer of the 
the paper. The editor is, of course, a fair target, 
and may be shot at by anybody. It was his business 
to have read the letter and detected its malice, 
and if he left the task to another his own responsibility 
remains. The owners of the paper stand or fall with the 
editor, and are answerable for his default as for the default » 
of their agent. But what of the poor printer whose men 
see the copy perhaps only in disconnected sections—why 
should he be responsible? Is he any more directly con- 
nected with the publication of the libel than, say, the . 
paper-maker, or the man who supplied the ink? To 
suggest that any moral responsibility rests with the printer, ' 
or that it would be possible for him directly, or through the 
men he employs, to exercise an independent judgment as to 
what may constitute a libel, is to suggest what is merely 
nonsense. In fact, the thing is such a rank absurdity that 
it could not have endured so long except for the fact that in 
practice printers are indemnified against loss by the owners 
of the newspapers. Unfortunately the high and honourable 





tradition which, as a rule, leads the owners of newspapers 


to shoulder all burdens that are rightly theirs sometimes 
fails. A large printing house may publish a number of 
papers-—some of them financially weak. In the case of a 
weak paper a man seeking damages is careful to include the 
printer in the action. Then, whatever the good feeling or 
the good intentions of the proprietors of the paper, the 
printer may find himself responsible for both damages and © 
costs. Even when the owners of a newspaper, are wealthy 
men the printer has to rely for an indemnity not upon any 
legal claim, but solely upon what happily is usually as good, 
an understanding between honourable men. If the libel 
has been published the editor, printer and proprietor at 
once become “joint tort feasors,” and the law will not. 
recognise contracts made between “ joint tort feasors.” 


But the worst of all the disabilities under which the 
Press of England labours is connected with the position of 
the impecunious plaintiff. The constant liability of news- 
paper owners to be made the victims of speculative actions 
for libel has often been made matter for public complaint, 
and has been recently and exhaustively discussed in the 
columns of Zhe Times, in the course of a correspondence 
which followed the publication of an admirable letter 
on the subject from Mr. WALTER Jupp. Mr. Jupp, who 
as a director of one of the largest printing businesses in 
the country can speak with the authority of an ample 
experience, points out that it is a common practice for men 
of straw, assisted by speculative solicitors, to levy blackmail . 
upon newspapers by threatening to bring actions. for libel. 
In such acase itis “heads I win and tails you lose” for 
the plaintiff. If he wins he gets damages and substantial ~ 
costs, while if he loses he promptly goes bankrupt and leaves 
the newspaper to pay its own costs. Under such circum- 
stances the persecuted proprietors are always under the 
temptation to settle the action out of court, rather than play 
at a game in which the dice are loaded against them. But 
every action so settled is an encouragement to the black- 
mailer, and the true policy for the Press, and the cheapest 
in the long run, is the one adopted on principle by all the 
great railway companies—the policy of fighting out every 
case in which there is any good groundof defence. But 
the number of unscrupulous and impecunious plaintiffs is so 
great, and the difficulty of finding an enterprising solicitor 
who will work on the plan “no cure, no pay ” is so small, that 
some change in the law seems urgently called for. Mr. 
Jupp has accordingly drafted an important amendment to 
the present Act, and submits it as a fair and equitable 
proposal. He suggests that in cases in which a judge or 
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Master is satisfied that the defamatory matter was published 
“in good faith and without express malice,” the plaintiff 
should be required to find security for costs. 








RAILWAY FARES AND CONSCIENCE, 


Considerable interest has been shown in the discussion 
which has been going on in our columns for some weeks 
concerning the morality of transferring to others the unused 
halves of return railway tickets. ‘The discussion arose out 
of adecision of a case of two nuns proposed in Zhe Jrish 
Lclesiastical Record for last November. According to the 
case proposed two nuns bought return tickets for a railway 
journey but they did not use the return halves themselves, 
they transferred them to two other sisters of the same 
convent who used them for the return journey. Dr. Harty, 
the writer for the Aecord on moral questions, decided that 
the nuns acted unjustly, and that they, or their superioress, 
were bound to make restitution to the railway company. 
This decision has been. defended by some of our corre- 
spondents, but the greater number rejected it as. unsound. 
It will be worth while to recall the moral principles which 
underlie the solution of the case. 

In taking leave of his critic in the January number of 
The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Dr. Harty lays great stress 
on his contention that the condition “ Not transferable” is 
reasonable, Sir Francis Fleming insisted on the same 
contention in our own columns. The distinction between 
“reasonable” and “unreasonable” conditions imposed by 
railway companies has been invented by English law; 
English law enforces the “reasonable” conditions which 
they impose, it does not enforce those that it deems 
“unreasonable.” The distinction is not applicable to the 
present controversy, which deals with obligations in 
conscience, not with those that are merely legal. In order 
to prove that one of the contracting parties is bound in 
conscience by’a special condition, it is necessary to show 
that the condition was a term of the contract to which he 
agreed ; it is not sufficient to show that the condition was a 
reasonable one and that he might have agreed to it. 

The question is one of commutative justice, of the 
virtue which inclines the just man to give to others what is 
due to them as their own. This virtue differs from all the 
others in one important respect, When it has been 
violated it is nct enough to repent and to propose never to 
violate justice again. If I have violated justice, I have 
thereby deprived someone of what is due to him as his 
property, and since justice requires that each should have 
his due, justice tequires that I should not only repent and 
SO Correct my own malice, but that I should also as far as 
possible make good the loss which the injured party 
suffered through my injustice. In other words, whenever 
commutative justice has been violated, he who did the 
injustice is bound to make restitution as far as possible to 
the injured party. Hence if 1 have done unjust damage 
to my neighbour by maliciously shooting his cow, I must 
make good the loss that he has suffered by paying 
him the price of the cow. If I have stolen his 
watch, I must restore it to him again. These two grounds, 
the causing of unjust damage and the taking away 
from another what belongs to him, are the grounds or roots 
of restitution, as they are called by theologians. When- 
ever restitution is due in consequence of violating justice, 
it is due on one of those two grounds. Applying these 
general principles of ethics and moral theology to the 

_ case before us, we see at once that there is no question of 
unjust damage in the case. Sister C. and Sister D. 
travelled with the return halves of tickets that had been 
bought by Sister A. and Sister B., but they did no damage 
to the property of the railway company. If they are bound 
to make restitution, it must be on the second ground, that 
they took something which belonged to the railway company 
without paying for it. It is true that Sister C. and Sister D. 
did not themselves pay for the accommodation for quick 
and easy travelling afforded by the railway company, but 
the right to make the journey had been transferred to them 
by Sister A. and Sister{B., who had bought it from the 
company. Here we have the point in dispute, on the 
settlement of which the decision of the case depends. Dr. 
Harty and some of our correspondents maintain that the 
right could not be transferred. The question is one of 
justice not of law, although if an apt case of law could be 
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quoted, the legal decision might throw light on the moral 
solution. From the strictly moral point of view, the whole 
question depends on whether the right tovmake the return 
journey is transferable or not. There are, indeed, certain 
tights, such as the right to life, marital rights, and some 
others, which are inalienable, and which cannot be trans- 
ferred. But the great majority of rights, and. especially 
property tights, to which category belongs the right with 
which we are dealing, may be transferred to others, as far 
as their own nature is concerned. There is nothing in the 
right to travel by railway in itself to prevent its being. 
transferable to another, If it is not transferable, it must 
be either because it has been made so by some competent 
authority, or by the consent of the parties, It is not 
suggested that the law of the land has made the right 
inalienable by special enactment.. The railway company 
has indeed authority to make by-laws, but few people would 
maintain that the by-laws of a railway company bind the 
consciences of the public. Hence the only ground on 
which it can reasonably: be maintained that the right to: 
make: the return journey purchased by. buying a returm 
ticket is inalienable is the ground of contract. According 
to Dr. Harty and several of our correspondents “‘not trans- 
ferable” printed. on. the ticket is an integral part of the 
contract. But there are two parties to every contract, and 
it is not sufficient in order to prove that “not transferable” — 
is a term of the contract, to point'to the words printed on 
the tickets. If it cam be shown that the-travelling public 
do not give their consent to that condition when they. 
purchase their tickets, it is thereby proved that that con- 
dition is not a term of the contract. That, we must pre- 
sume, was the case with Sister A and Sister B. The - bought 
their tickets intending to transfer them to Sisters C and D. 
In their case at any rate “ not transferable” was not a term 
of the contract. Their action in this case was only an 
instance of the common practice of the travelling public. 
The railway companies print. “ not. transferable” on their 
tickets just as they print a notice that.the tickets are avail 
able only for the station which is mentioned on them, but 
the travelling public do not feel themselves bound in con- 
science to accept those conditions, and not accepting them, 
they are not in conscience bound by them. No restitution, 
then, is due to the company for violation of contract, as the 
contract, at. least. that contract which was agreed to. by both: 
parties, did not contain the term which is.in dispute. Not 
being bound by contract, there is no ground on which thep 
are bound to make restitution. Nor can we admit, with a 
correspondent whose letter we print to-day, that there is 


‘any fraud in such a transaction. There is no fraud in - 


entering into a contract in the same way and in the same 
sense in which it is commonly entered into by conscientious — 
and even scrupulous people. If we bear in mind the 
theological axiom that no obligation must be imposed as 
certain which is in fact uncertain, there can be little doubt 
as to the practical solution of the case of conscience which 
occasioned the discussion in our columns. < 








A POSTSCRIPT ON POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 


The Post-Impressionists, now making for America, leave 
London. in two minds. The only type of critic who — 
is at absolute peace with himself is he who is openly at war 
with them. He felt he need not even visit the Grafton 
Galleries, sure that the pictures hanging there were abomi- 
nations. Or, having visited the galleries once, he is stilk 
confident in his dislike. | Deformation and distortion are 
the prevalent impressions he received ; he found it possible 
to make the tour of all the rooms without encountering a 
a single canvas—save those by Manet—that did not hasten 
his steps and harden his mood of protestation. On the 
Press Day the critic of this order was much in evidence. 
He paused, in going out, good-humouredly to rebuke the 
doubtful critic, and then went home to pen his unfaltering 
condemnation. Mr. Robert Ross wrote in Zhe Morning 
Post that it would be better if all the pictures were burned. 
He, at least, was distressed with no uncertainties, and 
would save his fellows from them. Even if flames, that 
consume the saint and sinner with the same fierce joy, are 
suspect in these reasonable days, Mr. Ross’s appeal to the 
stake seemed to speak not only to an admirable ardour of 
dislike of lawlessness in painting, but also of most earnest 
belief in the art which Post-Impressionism seeks to destroy 
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We have ‘been apt to speak of the modern painting as 
having lapsed from greatness ; we have complained that it 
no longer voices a living faith, that it expresses nothing with 
strong emotional or intellectual conviction. Why, then, 
these anathemas, these burnings, when a group of painters 
seek to ‘change the aspect of modern painting? Does it 
mean that Mr. Ross believes after all in the Royal 
Academicians ; or is he, a loyal soldier, defending a corrupt 
‘Throne, and waging war for a cause that irks his conscience ? 
The indignation aroused in the public mind further argues the 
existence , of pronounced ideals and preferences in paint. 
‘When the ‘visitor immediately cries out, ‘Oh, this is out- 
tageous !”—a cry not seldom heard at the Grafton Galleries 
—it must be presumed he cherishes an ideal that he would 
save from ‘outrage. What is it? Assuredly it can 
have nothing to do with technique, of ‘which he is 
qgnorant ; it can have little to do with subject, for he is able 
to admire, at the Academy, anything from “ A-Kitten” toa 
‘* Coronation.” What ‘he insists upon, it would seem, is 
that painting should accurately represent things seen, even 
- to the point of illusion. “He prefers that the things seen 
‘should be beautiful, according to the accepted standards; 
ut even if they are hideous he will be slow to cry out about 
_ them so long as they are truthful. The day has past when 
the realism of a Zola was noisily resented, and many pictures, 
‘German, Spanish, and French, that have been cordially 
received in England, at least on the score of their cleverness 
are the frank likeness of sinful, squalid, and repulsive, 
subjects. ; 

We wish to make it clear that many of the pictures at 
the Grafton Galleries have been condemned not because 
they offend againt the moral code, or because they treat 
the human figure with unwonted licence or disrespect. 
The condemnation of a sunset by Van Gogh has been as 
hearty as the condemnation of a negress by Gauguin. 
There is nothing prurient in Cézanne’s ‘‘ Dish of Apples” 
and the same painter’s “Portrait of my Wife” presents: a 
lady who could be hissed off any music-hall stage in Paris 
or London for her dowdiness. Van Gogh went mad, it 
is true; but his mania was religion; he has performed 
the rare feat of being immensely funny (to Grafton 
‘Gallery visitors) without being vulgar. Only one picture 
in the whole exhibition reflects, in any way, the unwhole- 
some frivolity of modern French art as we know it in the 
movel and the novel’s illustrations. In some of Gauguin’s 
Tahitian compositions, and in many of the drawings, there 
is a certain savage frankness of which most people prefer 
mot to be the witnesses: but for the most part it is on the 
ground of manner and not of manners. that Post-Impres- 
sionism is rebuked. It is rebuked, that is to say, on 
dangerous ground, for in these times the artist, like the 
poet, does not express himself in the idiom and thoughts 
of the people, but, running ahead of his generation, speaks 
a language that will be obscure until time has helped in 
its interpretation. So, within recent years, was it with 
‘Whistler, so with Francis Thompson. One reviewer has 
described his inclination to hurl “ Sister Songs” across the 
room: at a first reading it appeared only as a tissue of 
affectations, wanton obscurities, and insensate images. But 
he picked it up again. And with Gauguin, if he once lays 
holds of one, there is no escape. He is an Ancient 
Mariner for the repellent persuasiveness of his touch, which 
frightens while it-fastens. The things which offend one, 
sand make one spin’on the heel towards other walls, fall into 
proper relevancy ona third or fourth visit. Needless to 
say, he who is whole-heartedly contemptuous of Gauguin, 
does not return so often, but several visits are due from 
those who do not find in unintelligibility an immediate cause 
for final estrangement. 

In the case of Van Gogh the change that may be worked 
in the spectator by even an hour’s study is incredible to 
any save those who have experienced it. The story of his 
fervent life, devoted, first, to the preaching of Christ, even 
at the street corners of alien London and then to painting 
because in painting he imagined he might express the 
4eeming experiences that were his heritage on earth, was 
an introduction that claimed attention for his work. His 
madness, we were told, had grown out of his excess of 
fervour, and, not spoiling his wit, hardly mattered. But 
even if it did not matter in some of the pictures—from one 
the grinning face of imbecility stares out forthright—there 
seemed, at first sight, no evidence in the rest of an unquench- 
able spirit. Why, ifhe had a message that brooked nodenial, is 
the only thing-on his ‘canvases that meets the eye a trouble- 


some mannerism of brushwork? At a first glance one sees 
innumerable curved chips of pigment arranged one against 
the other until the whole canvas is obscured, as a landscape 
is obscured by falling snow-flakes. But at a second 
glance, or visit, there seems to be no obstruction of the 
view, and at a third, the mannerism of the curved chips 
obviously helps to enforce the painter’s meaning. It is no 
less acceptable than the /esserae of atwelfth-century mosaic. 
In the landscapes of Van Gogh the visitor who left the 
Grafton Galleries disgusted because he would not find the 
images of Nature as he knows her, would, with patience, 
have discovered what he sought. Perspective obedient to 
the text books, and colours duly approved by the eye of 
the majority, are there ready for him if he accept the 
slightly altered idiom of this stranger. He will have been 
delayed in his arrival at the facts, but he will relish them 
none the less on that account. 
~ In ‘the’ works of Gauguin there is more asked of the 
spectator. He must: make great concessions even to the 
point of obliterating the distortions and malformations that 
distress him, much as if he were expunging whole pages 
of an author before coming to good terms with him. The 
concessions made, Gauguin will be no nearer satisfying the 
demand for actuality, for illusion. In the ‘‘ Three Negresses ” 
he proves most clearly that his concern is for rhythm, for 
the arrangement of spaces, of lines, of colours, within two 
dimensions. He is as little preoccupied with “ the 
round”—the fond interest of every third rate Academy 
painter—as Outamaro. But his colour lives; unlike the 
cold, pale patches of Puvis de Chevannes’s, it is organic 
and essential, taking upon itself the expression and explana- 
tion of range upon range of distance, depth upon depth 
of light. 

When the last word is said in extenuation and in admira- 
tion of Post-Impressionism, we are left with the baffling 
ugliness of so many of its products. That painting, having 
applied the last stroke in the realisation of the third 
dimension on a flat canvas—I think it will be admitted that 
painters of Signor Mancini’s generation have seen that 
done—that painting, having accomplished this, would 
retreat upon the Primitive, or Eastern, position was 
inevitable ; but that it should, in doing this wilfully distort 
the outlines of the human figure and twist and deform the 
shapes that provided the Primitive and the Eastern, the 
Egyptian sculptor and the Gothic architect, with his theme, 
is incomprehensible. If slavish imitation and illusion are 
thrown over as false ideals, as admittedly they are, 
then, argues Mr. Roger Fry, all art is distortion, 
more or less. Call it idealisation, and you are well 
pleased, he says; call it distortion, and you are up in 
arms. The problems of which Post-Impressionism seems 
to demand the immediate solution are those which circle 
round and round the indefinable boundaries where dis- 
tortion must end its flight and return to a base of eee 








AN ANGLICAN DIARIST AT ROME IN 1896. 
By Mor. Moyes, D.D. 
II. 


A statement even more strangely misleading than that 
which represented the Commission as mainly occupied 
about Barlow, is found in one of Mr. Lacey’s letters 
(September 26, 1896, p. 135) in which it is asserted that 
the Papal Commission was not allowed to go behind the 
Gordon Case of 1704, ‘In the Commission, Cardinal 
Mazella refused to let the consultors go behind the Gordon 
decision : they were consultors of the Holy Office, and were 
bound by all its decisions. . . . It was almost certain that 
if the Pope sent the matter to the Holy Office, they 
would practically refuse to reopen the points decided in the 
Gordon Case. Only if it were sent toa special Commis- 
sion of Cardinals was there any hope of this. It was sent 
to the Holy Office—and behold the result !” 8 

Here Mr. Lacey must have woefully misunderstood his 
informant. I venture to think that he himself upon 
reflection must surely see that this amazing statement 1s 
refuted by the very conditions of the case. 

The decision given in the Gordon Case was, as every one 
knows, that Anglican Orders are absolutely invalid. There 
was no doubt: that Gordon received Anglican Orders, and 
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the decision was that he was absolutely to be reordained as 
if he had received no orders at all—a proceeding which 
would, of course, have been sacrilegious if there had been 
the least reasonable doubt as to the invalidity of the orders 
he had received. Such is the decision, and the only 
decision, of the Gordon Case. If then the Papal Commis- 
sion of 1896, was “bound by the decision” of the Gordon 
Case, it stands to common sense that it could have had no 
possible purpose in meeting or deliberating at all. 

It would be in its way very much as if an Anglican 
Commission were appointed to inquire into the legality of 
wearing Eucharistic vestments—and were told at the same 
time not to go behind the Ridsdale Judgment ! 

Mr. Lacey cannot suppose that a Papal Commission was 
needed to discover whether the decision of the Gordon 
Case was, or was not, an absolute condemnation of Anglican 
Orders? That was never called in question. It was matter 
of common knowledge to every theologian and to every 
educated Catholic the wide world over. The idea, there- 
fore, of Cardinal Mazella refusing to let the Commission 
“0 behind the Gordon Case” is sufficiently exploded by 
the very fact that the Commission was sitting, and ‘sitting 
for the very purpose of bringing to light all that could be 


said either for or against the validity of Anglican Orders—’ 


the very point which obviously lay behind all that the 
Gordon Case had decided. 

Of course, the very fact that the Gordon Case condemned 
absolutely the validity of Anglican Orders, makes it possible 
. to-say that any examination of the question, however 
thorough, can be expressed in terms of an examination of 
the truth or erroneousness of the Gordon decision, but such 
an examination, by its very notion, necessarily puts the 
Gordon decision on its trial, and in so doing goes behind it. 

What Cardinal Mazella really did was of widely different 
import. The Papal Commission was not appointed merely 
to discuss the Gordon Case. It was charged to examine 
the whole root-question of the validity or invalidity of 
Anglican Orders. Naturally, in that examination, the 
Gordon Case as well as that of 1685 were incidents, or 
parts of the genera] question which entered into the present- 
ment of the evidence, and the Commission was bound to 
take note of them, and that not so much in view of 
the mere fact that such decisions had been given, as of the 
grounds upon which they had been given—very much as 
an English Judge would take account of former judicial 
decisions or case-law while not by any means feeling himself 
bound to abide by themif fresh evidence should be avail- 
_ able to traverse or discount them. 

What Cardinal Mazella did, and did most properly, was to 

bring to the knowledge of the Commissioners the special 
solemnity and precautions observed in the formulation 
of Feria V. decisions, as distinguished from the 
ordinary Feria 1V. decrees. But both be and _ all 
the members of the Commission were fully agreed from 
the .outset that, all such decrees notwithstanding, Leo 
XII. had, .by the very fact of the appointment of 
the Commission, re-opened the full and free examination 
of the whole question, and that it was perfectly open to any 
member of the Commission to bring forward any point of 
evidence which would in any way make either for or against 
the validity of Anglican Orders. 
_ It was clearly understood from the earliest session, and, 
in fact, expressly stated, that it was the very purpose and 
duty of the Commission to give full weight to any “ factum 
novum” or any fresh light which the learning and research, 
liturgical or historical, of recent times might be able to 
shed upon the subject. 

It was pointed out that if Anglican Orders were invalid, it 
could only be (presuming that the ordinand was baptised) 
on account of one or other of the three defects—defect 
of valid consecrator, defect of valid rite, or defect of valid 
intention. In investigating the Anglican case, the Commis- 
sion not only went behind the Gordon Case to consider the 
case of 1685, and the action of the Church under Cardinal 
Pole, but entered minutely ad initio into these three possible 
sources of invalidity, discussing especially the various parts 
of the Anglican Ordinal and its comparison with the most 
primitive forms of ordination, There is no point or argument 
or consideration under these comprehensive headings which 
Mr. Lacey or Mr. Puller themselves could have suggested 
that their friends inside the Commission were not perfectly 
free to bring forward during its sittings. They could have had 
it discussed, and so entered in the minutes and report of the 
proceedings, or they could have embodied it in a written 
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statement and had it filed as a document of the Commission, 
and in either case the matter would not only have received 
full attention by the members, but either as minute or docu- 
ment, it would have passed upwards for consideration by the 
Cardinals. 

During these debates, there was absolutely nothing 
to prevent any of Mr. Lacey’s friends on the Commission 
producing any evidence from any period, however remote, 
of the history or practice of the Church in the past ; 
for instance, any ancient liturgical document or historical 
testimony that would show that the mention of the Order or 


the signification of the Sacerdotium had not ‘been required © 


—or that the imposition of hands and the recital of the 
essential form cculd be separated by a notable interval to 
justify De Lugo’s plea of moral unity of rite—or that 
“nullity” could be construed as “irregularity” in any canonical 


text later than two centuries before the Reformation—or 
that the determination of the Order conferred was neither — 


nominal nor ‘substantial in. certain: ancient ordinals. - Alb 
these and cognate questions could not but enter into the 
examination, and each member of the Commission had the 


fullest liberty to urge thereupon any argument of reason, — 


theology, liturgiology, or historical fact which might seem to- 
him to help his contention. © ae 


As I have said, he could plead it orally during the sessions, 
or he might put in writing and embody it in a vo/um, or 


he might print it and have it circulated asa memorandum, 


and in any of these cases, he could secure its consideration, — 
and its entry on the minutes, or in the documentary evidence © 
which would be later on submitted to the Holy Father and © 
the Cardinals, who were to be the final judges of the 


question. 


These are facts which, I submit, are undeniable. I share — 
the recollection of them with other members of the 
Commission, whose testimony on this point is at one with — 
my own, and they have their confirmation and proof in the ~ 


carefully recorded minutes of 


preserved at Rome. 


the proceedings still 


In view of these facts, I must be permitted to say that 
the statement that the Commission was not allowed “ togo — 
behind the Gordon Case” is, upon Mr. Lacey’s part, a — 


deplorable misapprehension. Circulated as it now is in & 
it becomes a most unfair misrepresentation, and a monstrous 
travesty of the whole purport and action of the Papal 
Commission. If one may judge from the proofs of 
sincerity and candour which Mr. Lacey has already given 
in his notes, he will need no reminder that in the name of 


book given to the British public, he himself must see ots | 


truth and fair play, he owes it to himself and to his readers — 


to free his book from this reproach by an adequate 


correction. : ; 
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As it stands, it is an utter perversion of history in relation 4 
to an event which Anglicans not less than ourselves must — 


wish to be kept clear from such distortion. 


I need hardly add that this strange misconception of the | 


nature and work of the Papal Commission has a still graver _ 
importance when considered in its obvious bearing upon — 


the honesty and sincerity of Leo XIII. — 


; 
1 
7 


In those negotiations, pourparlers, overtures, or repre- — 


sentations—whatever be the name that best may fit thena— 
which took place in 1895 between the Abbé Portal, Lord 
Halifax and others as voicing the ideals and opinions of an 
advanced section of the Anglican Church, on the one part, 
and Leo XIII. and his advisers on the other, one thing 
which stands out as undeniable is that the Pope promised 
to have the whole question of Anglican Orders discussed 
and examined. It was, in fact, his practical contribution to 
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the bringing about of that rapprochement which had been — 


held out to him as eventually possible between the Holy 
See and the Anglican Communion. 
Anglican Orders was a question which was already settled 
for Catholics by decisions with which they were quite content 
to abide, and the Pope was in no wise bound to promise 
such an inquiry. _ But once he did promise it, and 
especially in view of the fact that he was dealing with souls 
earnestly turning their eyes towards union, he was bound 
by every law of honour and truth and justice to make the 
inquiry an honest one. He owed it to the Anglicans and 
to their spokesmen, for as it was to meet their wish, and to 
further the cause of reunion, that he had promised it, they 
expected and had an unquestionable right to expect that the 
inquiry so granted should be full and genuine in the sense 
which they themselves had sought for it. - Anything short. 


of that would be ‘trifling, and Leo XIII. was about the last — 
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man in the world to trifle.or to suffer any one else to trifle 
with anything which represented an interest of Christian 
unity. He owed it not less to Cardinal Vaughan and to the 
Catholics of England. The Cardinal had not indeed asked 
for an inquiry, as he, like most Catholics, were quite 
_ convinced’ by the reasons which determined the existing 
practice. But he readily welcomed the inquiry, when the 
_ Pope had. proposed it, and his wish—often expressed to 
_ those who shared his confidence—was that it should be 
made as complete and conscientious as possible for the 
Satisfaction of all concerned, and of all future students of 
_the question, and that it should be one in which absolutely 
nothing that. could be said either for or against Anglican 
Orders should be evaded or omitted. 
_ I know as a fact that the Cardinal received the cordial 
promise of the Pope to this effect. Later on, I, as well as 
_ others, heard from the lips of Leo XIII. his emphatic 
assurance that the work of the Commission should be 
_ thorough, searching, and final—in a word, what he himself 
: afterwards declared it to be in his well-known letter to. the 
late Cardinal Archbishop of Paris. The Holy Father 
_ added as a proof of the interest he took and the import- 
_ ance which he attached to the Commission, that he had 
_ appointed one of the most learned and most trusted of his 
-Cardinals—a Cardinal of his own choice and .creation—to 
preside over its deliberations. It is also well known that 
during the course of the Commission the President, Cardinal 
_ Camillo Mazella, was in almost daily touch with the Pontiff, 
and that he kept him fully informed of its proceedings. 
_ Thus no alteration in the scope and procedure of the Com- 
‘mission could have been possible without the knowledge 
and sanction of the Pope. 
_ Such are the facts of the situation. 
“Does, then, Mr. Lacey actually believe that Leo XIIL,, 
_ in this assurance given both to Anglicans and to ourselves, 
and in a matter which was of sacred and solemn significance 
_ by its relation to conscience and the cause of religion, was 
all the whilé acting insincerely and playing the part of a 
_ trickster ?—or that having promised an inquiry in the true 
sense of the word, he afterwards betrayed his promise and 
practically passed the word to the Commission to keep up 
the pretence before the world of holding a genuine inquiry 
_ into the validity of Anglican Orders, but in reality to burke 
_ the whole issue by refusing to go into any evidence which 
might lie behind the Gordon decision of 1704, which, as 
everyone knows, was absolutely adverse to such validity? 
‘If this were so—and I really cannot see that, in reality, 
_ Mr. Lacey’s statement falls in any way short of it—the 
_ Papal Commission of 1896 would have been a farce, and a 
_ fraud, and his friends as well as myself and mine would 
have been abettors of the imposture. Most of all, 
Leo XIII., in a matter of grave and conscientious import 
_ affecting the religious belief and aspirations of many truth- 
seeking souls, would have stood convicted of double- 
P dealing and dishonesty. i 
_ To such a supposition, the whole life and Pontificate of 
Leo XIII. is the all-sufficient answer. 
In thus using the great Pontiff as an argumentum ad 
hominem I do not forget that there are still many people in 
this land on whom the Protestant tradition of the last 
_ few centuries has still an over-mastering hold, and that they 
are content to believe the worst of the Holy See in all 
things, and to assume that any Roman Pontiff must be a 
living synomym for duplicity. _ 
_ But I feel sure that Mr. Lacey, and most of those who 
think with him, are not of the number. Mr. Lacey 
himself has happily seen too much for that. He has, 
during his stay in Rome, come into contact with live 
Roman Cardinals, and found them to be, after all, earnest 
and upright men in their way, and he will have guessed that 
even their master, whom he did not see, need not necessarily 
be very much worse than they! For that reason, I have 
no diffidence whatever in appealing to his own recollec- 
tions, and in evoking the memory of Leo XIII. as the 
best refutation of the unworthy statement which has found 
its way into Mr. Lacey’s narrative. 

And, at:the risk of anti-climax, I may be allowed to 
subjoin my: own testimony—and the more readily as it is a 
matter in which I might safely appeal for corroboration to 
others whose word is weighter than. my own—that the 
Commission of 1896, under the comprehensive aspects of 
*‘ minister,” “rite,” ‘ intention,” discussed fully and ad znitio 
the whole question of Anglican Orders—that its members 
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were free at all times to adduce any argument or evidence 
bearing upon the question, whether before or after the 
Gordon Case of 1704—and that they continued so to 
discuss it until, at the end of several weeks, the members by 
their own unaminous vote agreed that the subject had been 
sufficiently threshed out, and that nothing was to be gained 
by further deliberation. 

It was precisely owing to this. sterling honesty and 
straightforwardness of purpose, that Leo XIII. resisted all 
overtures or suggestions from whatever quarter they pro- 
ceeded, which had for their object—not the stifling of 
evidence in the inquiry—but what seems more reprehensible 
still—the suppression and hushing up of the verdict, in 


case -it should be found to be unfavourable to one. of 
the two parties concerned. 


This suggestion, which no one 
would have dared to make to an English judge, or to the 
president of an English Royal Commission, was thinly 
veiled in the intervening letter written by Mr. Gladstone, 
whose winning words were addressed indeed to the Arch- 
bishop of York, but, as all men understood, obviously 
spoken a/ the Vatican. 

In March 1896, just before the Commission entered upon 
its ‘work, Leo XIII. stated in very explicit terms the 
reasons which had led him to appoint it, and the objects 
for which it was being held. Amongst these was chiefly 
the desirability of clearing up all doubts which had been 
raised as to the question of Anglican orders, and of’ 
arriving at a definite conclusion which would, he trusted, 
set the question at rest. His words conveyed clearly that 
the very purpose of the Commission was to assist him and 
the Cardinals to arrive at a true decision, and thus implied 
that the decisiveness of that decision, whether for or against, 
entered into the very object which he sought to attain. 

This was fully confirmed when in June, after the sessions 
of the Commission had closed, Leo XIII. spoke again in 
the same sense, and explained that it was for this reason 
that he proposed to invest the decision, whatever it might 
be, with the most solemn form, so that it might be accepted 
as decisive by all who respected the authority of the Holy 
See. (His words on this occasion later on found their 
echo in the “ firmum, ratum et irrevocabile” in the 
already-mentioned brief to the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris.) . 

These facts establish the existence of a firm purpose in 
the mind of the Pope to give a decision, and a solemn 
decision, upon Anglican orders at all costs, whether that 
decision should be for validity or for invalidity. 

Such a course was characteristically open and straight- 
forward and fair to all concerned. That Leo XIII. 
followed it unflinchingly, the issue of the Bull of September 
1896 bears witness. 

It is, therefore, a grave injustice to the late Pontiff to say, 
as certain writers—not Mr. Lacey—have said, that this 
completion of the work of the Commission by an authorita- 
tive decision was due only to the influence or pressure of 
Cardinal Vaughan. Scenic picturing of the Cardinal as 
the Hereditary Grand Ogre in the play of Corporate 
Reunionists’ negotiations, first of all doing what he could to 
foil and frustrate the project of any inquiry into Anglican 
Orders—then intriguing to reduce the inquiry into the 
limits of the congregational decision of 1704—then, when. 
he found the report in his favour, driving Leo XIIL, 
malgré lut, into carrying the inquiry to an issue in a solemn 
decision—may pass for fictional drama and of poor quality 
at that, but it is certainly not history. Even if it could be 
regarded as a harmless survival of the old method of theorising 
in history, it would still be untrue to the facts of the case, 
and most of all untrue to the life-picture of Leo XIII. as 
bequeathed to us in the whole history of his pontificate. It 
miscalculates that strong current of honesty and fearless 
attachment to principle which from first to last underlay all 
his diplomacy and all his passionate yearning for Christian 
unity, and at all time kept his policy clean from those tawdry 
and short-sighted compromises that so often mark the 
methods of mere emotional conciliation. 

It remains to note in another article a few further points 
in which Mr. Lacey’s volume seems to me to be more 
interesting than exact, and some in which in all sincerity the 
author has omitted considerations which would, I think, have 
gone far to modify his general conclusions, 
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NOTES. 


The Archbishop of Westminster was received on Friday 
in last week in farewell audience by the Holy Father, 
when he presented to his Holiness his newly-elected Bishop 
Auxiliary, Mgr. Butt. On giving his blessing to Mgr. 
Butt the Holy Father also sent a special blessing to 
the Bishop of Amycla. At this audience, in union. with 
Monsieur Hertzog, the Procurator-General of the Company 
of St. Sulpice, his Grace presented a petition for the exten- 
sion to the whole English-speaking world of the Archconfra- 
ternity of Our Lady of Compassion, of which the Superior- 
General of St. Sulpice is the Director-General. The Holy 
Father most graciously granted the petition, the concession 
of which will appear later in Pontifical Brief, The Arch- 
bishop then presented to his Holiness the six students from 
the Archdiocese of Westminster who are at present 
pursuing their studies in Rome, 


Bishop Butt will not leave Rome until the new Vice- 
Rector of the Collegio Beda has been appointed. He will 
be consecrated in Westminster Cathedral, probably on 
February 24. He had the surprise of his life when the 
Archbishop placed in his hands the brief of nomination, for 
he was absolutely the last of all to know. 





The profound calm which continues to reign in Portugal 
has been diversified by the outbreak of a new strike. The 
gas-makers of Lisbon refused to work until some of the 
blessings of the Revolution, of which they have heard so much, 
are brought within their reach. To mark their dissatisfaction, 
early in the week they turned on the gas in the city sewers 
with the result that the town was shaken by a series of loud 
explosions. The strikers will be encouraged by the complete 
success which has crowned the efforts of their gallant com- 
rades in the railway service, |The men have consented to 
return to work on the following terms: ‘ All employees 
receiving less than a certain specified amount will have an 
increase of 5d, a day; a nine hours’ day is conceded to 
mechanics; further, the men are to have free passes and 
20 days’ annual leave, with salary. These concessions will 
increase the company’s expenditure by £60,000 yearly.” 
Meanwhile it would be interesting to know where the 
money is coming from. The Lisbon correspondent of Zhe 
Times, writing before the recent concessions were made, 
pointed out that the company is paying only a part of the 
debenture interest, while the shareholders for the last 
twenty years have received no dividend. 





It will be remembered that last week it was announced 
that the censorship over telegrams sent from Lisbon was 
abolished. The Republic was about to turn over a new 
leaf, and to set an example to the Jesuits and their “ ramifi- 
cations ” by allowing the truth to be told. It is disconcert- 
ing therefore to read the following statement in Zhe Daily 
Lixpress: “ A long message from Mr. Phillips describing 
the sacking of the Monarchist newspaper offices last Sunday, 
was refused by the authorities, and it was pointed out that 
although there was no censorship messages were stopped if 
they were prejudicial to the Government.” The censorship 
is abolished—and only inconvenient messages are sup- 
pressed, 





The following extract from Zhe Times of a hundred 
years ago may serve to remind us of the position of 
Catholics at that period. Under date Jan. 15, 1811, we 
read ; 

GENERAL ORDER. 
Adjutant-General’s Office, Dublin, Jan., 1811, 
Reports having been circulated, that Catholic 
Soldiers have been prevented from attending Divine 
Worship according to the tenets of their religion, and 


found that the deed was in her workbox all the time.” i 


obliged, in certain instances, to be present at that of 

the Established Church, the ComMAanpiInGc OFFICERS: 

of the several Regiments are to be attentive To THE 

PREVENTION OF SUCH PRACTICES, if they have in any 

instance existed in the troops under their command, 

as they are in violation of the Orders contained in the 

Circular LeTTeR of the 14th of May, 1806, AND. 

SINCE REPEATED TO THE ARMY; and the CaTHOLIC: 

SOLDIERS, as well as those of other sects, are to be 

allowed, IN ALL CasEs, to attend the Divine Worship. 

of the ALMIGHTY according to their several persuasions, — 
when duty does not interfere, in the same manner, and” 
under the same regulations, AS THOSE OF THE ESTAR 

LISHED CHURCH. wet : 

(Signed) WM. RAYMOND, Dep. Adj.-Gen. 
N. RAMSAY, Maj, Assist. Adj.-Gen. 

So late as Friday morning last, some of the artillery, — 
privates and drivers, quartered in Enniskillen, continued — 
to do duty with /urned coats for haying attended, according’ 
to law, to the worship of their Church; but on the 
evening of that day the scene was somewhat changed— 
the General Order arrived ; and on the Sunday the — 
Catholic Soldiers of the garrison were marched to the 
oman Catholic Chapel, } | 
that religion. 


accompanied by two Officers of 
3 


i 


It was surely a refinement of perversity which decreed that — 
men who had refused to become “ turn-coats” in the matter _ 
of religion should have the coats on their backs turned as a. 
punishment, eee 
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A writer in Zhe Sfectator gives a lively account of 
what came of a lady’s letter to her lawyer; ‘ Mrs. Prae& 
proceeded to tell me that she had written latelp 
to a lawyer to ask if he had in his possession a deed 
relating to a small field which had belonged to her o 


AS 


A€? 


husband, which she wished to sell. The lawyer, so far as. 
I could make out, had sent back his reply in folios of items _ 
such as; ‘To receiving your letter ve landed estate ; tor 
opening and exhaustively perusing the same ; to personally . 
organising-and causing to be carried out a thorough and 
complete search for deed referred to in said communication oa 
to failing to find the same; to framing a reply to letter 
aforesaid ; to personally writing to you at length ; to advising — 
you of three firms with any one of which, in my opinion,. — 
the said deed might be lodged; to notifying these three: | 
firms of your loss, and, on your behalf, directing that a 
like search be instituted; to postal expenses and labour 
incidental to such inquiry; to expenses incurred in dealing 
with the several firms’ replies.’ Then followed a memo-- 
randum to the effect that the three firms above mentioned 
would forward their accounts in due course. Mrs. Praed — 
had sold the field to help to pay the lawyer’s bills, having. — 
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The movement in favour of erecting a monument im 
Montreal in memory of King Edward VII., is being warmly 
supported by the Catholics of that great city, Archbishop — 
Bruchesi has not only warmly commended the propos=i' to 
his flock, but has caused a letter to be read in the churches. - 
in which he says: “We should be happy to do honour to. — 
him who will be known to history by the ‘beautiful title of 
Peacemaker, and to render justice to his spirit of justice and: 
conciliation. While the whole world has paid him a tribute- 
of praise, we particularly remember the beautiful words he 
addressed to the Catholic {Hierarchy assembled in plenary- 
council at Quebec. I desire all Catholics to do their — 
duty nobly and to profit by this occasion to affirm anew 
their loyalty to the British Crown.” _ 
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The executors of the late Sir Henry A. J. Doughty Tichborne 
have instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley to offer his 
Lincolnshire property by auction in lots during the coming season. 
The Snarford property, which lies between Lincoln and Market Rasen, 
extends to 1,127 acres, and the West Barkwith estate, between Lincoln 
and Louth, to 876 acres, ‘ 
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-in that most capricious thing, taste, whereof to even the little 


° yp the twelfth volume of his “ Bibliotheque Liturgique,” Canon 


_ rench cathedral, there come “ Inedited Hymns and Proses of 
Claude Santeuil.” ‘Santeuil! a name only one degree less 


es ‘it is a bad one. These names are offensive, but especially 


> agonies in. the sixties of the last century, the final disappearance 


on their intrinsic merits, for what they are, what they were, to 
___ those who used them, used them so affectionately, in their daily 
round of prayer. It would be difficult now, for those who did 
__ not know by experience then, to conceive the heats, the anger 


E even those most hotly or noisily challenged, knows well what 


& subject, or (as here) bringing before us material to which he 
would have us give attention. His Santeuil is not Santeuil 


_ may not immediately recognise, timid folks.aswe are, that we are 
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Gallican hymnody—the hymnody of the Santeuils, of Coffin, 
and others—has in itself merits perceptible from the “ religious 
no less than from. the “classical” side, which (now that the 
“Gallican Liturgies” Controversy is over) ought to obtain, and 
(for those who will estimate things for what they are, not for 
what they are called) will obtain by and by, recognition. We 
naturally love as we know them, and find natural, the hymns of the 
Little Hours ; the wording is so familiar that change seems 
profanation ; and yet how true, how penetrating as we become 
accustomed toit,is the beauty of them as modifiedinsome Gallican 
Breviaries of the eighteenth century, so that to not a few these 
latter are beyond comparison preferable, as well for piety as for 
style. Naturally we love the compline hymn as we know it; 
it seems as it were irreformable. And yet to very many, to 
most probably; the compline hymn of the Rouen Breviary for 
feasts of the Blessed Virgin would bea true welcome song of 
gladness in their office. It is necessary to be careful here 3; and 
-T repeat that it, this hymn, and all its like, has gone finally ; it, 
and all its like can be, is, subject only of pure and mere 
“appreciation, the judgment of taste; the informed Christian 
taste, but “taste” only after all. To those who either have 
‘not. forgotten in the rough and tumble of the work-a-day 
world, or who have not lost in accommodation to medicevalism 
or to “science,” however exalted, all sense of a charm once 
felt in earlier years, this volume of Christian hymnody will 
indeed be a welcome gift. It comes, as M. Chevalier says, 
from one ofa family for whom the Muses had sung at their very 
cradles, but in the tongue of Virgil and of Horace. “C’est dans 
le plein épanouissement du classicisme francais que Jean et 
Claude Santeuil aspirérent A la gloire d’étre peetes latins” ; 
and in Claude there dwelt a spirit profoundly religious, a soul 
wholly sincere and candid; he was one whose heart's 
desire. was concentrated in one great object, truly to be a 
Christian. 

M. Chevalier’s gift to us in this volume is of a kind as rare 
as itis unexpected. His preface is brief and full 3 and he has 
not forgotten (again in the briefest yet a full way) to give at 
the end of it (p. xx.), a list of the very varied classical measures a 
which Claude Santeuil used in his Christian songs. ; 
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CLAUDE SANTEUIL’S HYMNS. 


diymnes.et Proses tnédites de Claude. Santeuil. .Publiées par 
LE. CHANOINE ULYSSE CHEVALIER,, Correspondant de 
Institut, @aprés les manuscrits de sa bibliothéque, de 
celles de Reims et de la Mazarine. “Bibliotheque 
Liturgique,” Tome douziéme. Paris :. Picard. 


Ulysse Chevalier has prepared somewhat of a Surprise for 
this readers. Instead of a medizval ceremonial of some great 


offensive to the ear than that of Coffin; his consort’s name 
should also come here, it escapes memory for a moment, but 


to the ear of the reader who krows and understands, 
‘There cannot be so many now who remember the death-bed 


in the seventies, of the “ Gallican Liturgies.” It is truly com- 
_ fortable to feel that they and the dispute over them are a thing 

of the past, dead beyond hope of a resurrection ; so now these 
_ books can be considered at ease, reviewed, appraised, judged 


“dire, brought into that controversy. | 

- But we have been drawn off by memories from Claude 

- Santeuil and volume xii. of the “ Biblioth¢que Liturgique” ! No, 
indeed there is no need to be alarmed or shocked at his name. 
The veteran editor, ever discreet and sure in his judgments, 


he is about either in taking up a position as toa disputed 
_ “The Victorine,” but his brother, his almost wholly unknown 


_ brother, Santeuil of S. Magloire. And ga/sonnant as may 
- naturally—usfnaturally to those who know—be the name, we 





IN THE RHONE COUNTRY. 


In the Rhone Country. By ROSE G. KINGSLEY. ros, 6d. net. 
London: Allen. 


A SPIRITED and stimulating description of the beautiful 

Rh6éne country is what Miss Kingsley has given us in 
this welcome volume. Too many books of travel are heavily 
didactic or almost flippantly and glaringly superficial. But this, 
with its modest disclaimer of serious purpose, is one of the most 
exhilarating and instructive the present reviewer has read. It 
merely professes to set down the impressions of a leisurely six 
weeks’ journey down the Rhéne from Lyons. But it bears 
evidence on every page of being the!work of one who knows her 
France and is well-read in its history and enthusiastic in her 
admiration of the country. Founded on letters to her sister 
and on notes made upon the spot, it contains a large amount of 
inspiration for the traveller, brightly presented, and inspired 
with the authentic holiday spirit. The book is neither a guide 
nor a glorified guide-book ; but it is at once more and less than 
either, Miss Kingsley has shown us that she can be as 
stimulating in her descriptions of travel as she is in her descrip- 
tions of gardens and gardening. 

Undoubtedly she was happy in her subject. Lyons, Vienne, 
Avignon, Orange, Tarascon, Arles, and the Pont-du-Gard— 
these names are sufficient to recall the mighty memories of 
great historic places and personages, besides affording an 
opportunity of which the authoress has availed herself to the full 
of seeing and describing the rose gardens of Lyons and the 
champagne caves of St. Péray. And the reader is assisted 
throughout to realise what is described by a wealth of care- 
fully chosen illustrations. Finally it may be noted that in an 
appendix the authoress supplies a mass-of useful facts as to 
distances, accommodation, and travelling facilities which, 
together with suggestions for a motor tour in Provence, should 
be of the greatest practical use to intending visitors. As a 
specimen of the style in which the book is written we may quote 
the following from her description of Avignon and the Palais 
des Papes: 


You know how greatly I have always wished to see Avignon since 
that glimpse I caught in the early dawn of ‘the Palais des Papes as we 
ran south to Marseilles in 1893. That dim vision of the mAchicoulis 
on its towers and onvits fortifications has come back to me again and 
again, drawing me hither like a mysterious and irresistible magnet. 
- . + I have seen it—the city of my dreams. And my only feeling 
after a mere rapid glimpse is—Avignon.is tremendous. As I came 
suddenly upon the Palais des Papes, I exclaimed out loud. No other 
adjective but stupendous can describe the effect on one’s mind as one 
walks up under them of those tremendous walls built on the rock itself, 
their height and massive power increased by the flat, narrow, lofty, 
pointed arches forming machicolations on the flat walls surmounted 
here and there with battlements; of the enormous square towers ; of 
the vast proportions of the whole building, The amazing simplicity of 
form gives a sense of strength I have never seen equalled. It is not a 
palace. It is a great fortress. No king, no republic, no great noble 
could have conceived and built such a place. It could only be the 
work of a Pope. 


on safe ground. Even the most scrupulous may be reassured 
by the all-sufficient guarantee that can beat once produced. 
It is true that six hymns of the “ Maglorian” Santeuil are 
found in company with those of his brother the “ Victorine” 
in de Harlai’s Paris Breviary of 1680. But, as Canon 
Chevalier points out, “Dom Guéranger,” his very self, 
“who is of an exaggerated severity for the Canon of S. Victor, 
praises the unction and simplicity of the (hymns of the 
Maglorian” (p. xi.: see also the footnote 2: a “boutade 
“perhaps, but who that can “remember” shall say it is not 
deserved). ae gee 
oid Santeuil died on December 29, 1684, in his fifty- 
_ seventh year, having published practically nothing: but the 
_ biographical dictionaries—that is to say, those particularly useful 
ones that include with particularity the names of nobodies, that 
is of persons who never “figured ”—mention the existence of a 
collection of hymns of his in manuscript ; they even added that 
the MS. was in two volumes quarto. It is these two forgotten 
volumes that at last, after the lapse of more than:two centuries, 
have come into the hands of Canon Chevalier, and that he now 
gives to the world. This book comes at a good time. That 
great and very meritorious undertaking, the “ Analecta hymnica 
medii aevi,” must now be, with its fiftieth vo.ume or thereabouts, 
approachirg completion. Hitherto in Daniel or Mone, &c., 
we have had selections, choice, at least after a-sort; but now 
with the “Analecta” the whole mass of mediaeval hymnody is 
before us, upon us. We may at once concede in regard to this 
hymnody all that can be said on the score of that charming, but 
not perpetually or exclusively charming, quality, naiveté. Then 
there is another characteristic—piety. That may be conceded, 
certainly—but with a distinction: there is piety and piety, and 
it is believed (subject to correction) that naiveté is not a 
necessary, an essential condition of piety,’sound, solid, enduring, 
Christian ; that the note of intelligence isnot incompatible with 
piety too—fsallam spiritu psallam et mente. Some of 
us, the few left, that come from the heyday of the neo- 
romantic age, that Can remember the “spirit” of the sixties or 
even of the fifties, may have come to feel—such of them as are 
interested in hymnody at least—through the very labours of 
Father Dreves, Father Blume, and their coadjutors, how 
pleasing, how desirable, how satisfactory it is when sincere and 
deep piety—unction as Dom Guéranger has it—is found in com- 
bination with the fineness of a classical taste and even elegance, 
The “ Analecta hymnica” are as if a great sepulchral memorial, 
like those massive monuments over-the dead which we can see 
in the disused churchyards of London that have been turned into 
playgrounds ; so solid, so big, so heavy they look, and are, that 
one realises how security has been surely taken against the 
vevenant. Canon Chevalier’s publication of Claude Santeuil 
looks not back tothe past but on to the future and to the change 


observant eye there are about us-everywhere signs clear and 
unmistakable. And, to be sure, what. we may call the neo- 


eee 


things brought about by the Law of Separation, drawn from 


conversation with a French friend whom she introduces as 


Thérése, and from her own observation. 


There seems [she says] to bea sort of acca/mie just now. Matters are 
going on fairly well between Church and State in Lyons, as the 
municipality is fairly well disposed towards the clergy. But how long 
this may last no one can tell. I asked her about the nuns whom I see 
in considerable numbers about the city. And it appears tbat the Sisters 
of Charity are undisturbed here, and still have charge of all hospitals ; 
though all teaching orders are dispossessed of their schools as in the 
rest of France. A most picturesque element are these good Sisters, as 
they trot along the crowded streets in their winged caps and white 
flannel habit with a red cross brassard on the left arm. The central 
pharmacy being close to this hotel, I see plenty of them from the 
windows going and coming for their medicaments. 


Then she sketches for us a thing seen which is full of the 
kindly human element. 


High Mass to-day at the Cathedral was deeply impressive ; and left 
one ratber sad at heart when one thought of the strange position of the 
clergy—deprived now of all save the mere right of officiating ; and 
this sadness deepened after witnessing a little incident outside. The 
trams start just opposite the gates of the vast courtyard of the old 
Archevéché which joins the Cathedral. And I wondered why the open 
tram I had entered should delay its usually hurried departure, while at 
the game time a thick line of men and women gathered from the road- 
way upto the iron gates. We were all evidently waiting for someone. 
Then in the far corner of the vast cour d honneur I caught a glimpse of 
scarlet and white entering a quiet black brougham; and as this neared 
the gates every man’s hat went off and every woman curtseyed low ; for 
it was the venerable Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons himself who let 
down the glass and blessed the waiting throng, and as he passed gave 
us in the waiting tram the same benediction. It wasinfinitely touching. 
And as a friend said to me afterwards: ‘* You see that even tram 
drivers have souls and sympathies !” 


After this moving little incident, Miss Kingsley goes on 
with the following encouraging remarks : 


And here let me say once for all that this little journey has given the 
lie to all that one is so glibly and ignorantly told of the decay of faith 
in France, and the emptiness of the French churches. 

One is assured over and over again in England and elsewhere, 
sometimes with a sigh, sometimes with hardly veiled satisfaction, that 
in France, since the troubles of 1903, the churches are absolutely 
deserted save by a few women, That no man ever sets foot io them. 
Nay, more, that the wives of all officials do not dare to be seen in 
church for fear of compromising their husbands’ position. 

As my pleasure as well as my interest has led me day after day into 
churches great and small, whether for the purpose of studying their 
architecture, or for precious and restful moments of meditation in the 
busy day, be it Sunday or weekday one finds that the church is never 
empty. Man or woman, it matters not which, is always there before 
me. And on Sundays there isa constant stream of worshippers from 
earliest Mass to evening Benediction ; young men and old ; private 
soldiers in blue and red; solid bourgeois who take their appointed 
seats within the sanctuary (szc) at High Mass ; lads who stand quietly 
in the aisles and kneel devoutly on the pavement at the elevation; 
throngs of women, old and young, rich and poor. So that at High 
Mass one has to be in good time if one desires to get a seat near the 
front of the congregation. 

One exception only did I find, and that was in Avignon at High 
Mass on Sunday in Notre Dame des Doms. Bat, as I have explained 

__elsewhere, the Cathedral there is looked on more as a show-place than 
a church, and the Avignonais go to their parish churches in preference 
' —these being always crowded. 


_ And it may be noted too that what Miss Kingsley calls the 
High Mass at Notre Dame des Doms was only a Missa 
Cantata at the most, seeing that, as she informs us, there was 
“only one priest officiating.” 





FOR HER NAMESAKE. 


For Her Namesake. An Anthology compiled by STEPHEN 
LANGTON. 3s. 6d. net. London; Herbert and Daniel. 


Bete anthology provides poems for a number of feminine 
names arranged in alphabetical order from Adah to Zoe. 
Three letters only are missing, Q, X, and Y, though some familiar 
names go unrecorded which might easily, we think, have found 
-worthy commemoration. Coventry Patmore sang the praises 
of Honoria and incidentally of Mildred and might surely have 
been drawn upon for them, and perhaps some of his lines might 
have furnished forth a tribute to a Mary which would have 
proved a not unworthy addition to the Marys here commemorated 
_ by Burns, Cowper, Theodore Hook and Charles Kingsley. 
Almost all lyrical, these poems are described by the compiler as 
an “anthology of addresses by devout lovers to gentle maidens.” 
Good, however, as the collection is, we can scarcely think that 
all the poems and their authors tally with this description. 
Neither Rochester, nor Burns, nor Byron for instance quite 
come within the category of lovers who can be regarded as 
devout, whilst an extension is given to the category of “ gentle 
maidens ” sufficiently wide to include little girls like Procter’s 
“ Golden Tresséd Adelaide,” Coleridge's “ Little Miss Fanny” 
Thompson’s “ Viola,” and a matron like Dame Dorothy Selby, 
whose virtues are celebrated by an anonymous author and 
Wordsworth. We make no complaint however, for the 
compiler’s chief aim seems to have been to find verses connected 
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In her chapter on Lyons Miss Kingsley gives encouraging | SQiaaanuIES Scere: 
comments on the religious situation under the new order of | B - 
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in. the poems selected he has been strikingly 
successful, though it must be said that some of the names are 
sufficiently remote from common use and knowledge. 

The collection is not only interesting as an illustration of the 
many ways in which love has found poetical expression, but 
also as marking the contrast between the older poets and those 
of our- own days. There is a sweetness, directness, and 
simplicity in the addresses of singers like Herrick and Burns 
which make them seem to be speaking from a full heart ; whereas 
the utterances of some of our present-day poets are so obscure 
and involved as to give occasion for the suspicion either that 
they are only shamming love, or that the love will not be worth 
much when it has at last been discovered under a tangle of 
self-introspection. 

We may add that Mr. Langton’s gracious anthology is 
gracefully presented by the publishers ina dainty format which 
helps to enhance the suitability of the book as a present. 
















ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


The Story of Saint Catherine of Siena, By NETTA SYRETT. 
2s. 6d, net. London ; Mowbray. 


HE author of this little work has succeeded in producing 
a very clear and pleasant Life of a Saint whose history 
is perhaps particularly difficult to treat in a way that will 
captivate young minds. It is well composed and well written, 
but there are shortcomings which more than counterbalance 
the good qualities 
Great discrimination is called for nowadays in the choice of 
suitable books for Catholic children. They will have quite 
enough dangers to face as they grow older ; if we wish them to 
be proof against the anti-Catholic literature which will come 
before them later on, we must give them, in their young days, 
books which are eminently and unmistakably Catholic. The 
Life of a Catholic Saint should be redolent of the spirit of the 
Catholic Church. This Life of St. Catherine is, for some 
reason, singularly wanting in this respect—so much so, indeed, 
that, judging from internal evidence—and there is nothing else 
to guide us—we should be led to believe that the book is not a 
Catholic one. The lamentable worldliness of the Court of the 
Popes at Avignon is pictured in detail. That there was much 
there that we can look back upon only with regret, we do not 
for a moment wish to deny. At the same time, it appears to us 
that the bright side of the picture is rather neglected, that no 


account is taken of the substratum of real zeal for the welfare of 


the Church which was never wanting. 

The work has undoubtedly many good points to recommend 
it. But with such disadvantages to set against them, we should 
hesitate to approve of it as a book for Catholic children. 





THE PRACTICAL CATHOLIC. 


The Practical Catholic. By GABRIEL PALAU,S.J. Translated 
from the Spanish by GEORGE CHARLES HUNGERFORD 
POLLEN, S.J, 1s. 6d. net. London: Manresa Press. 


‘HE more one looks at this little work the more one under- 
stands why it has attained so wide popularity on the 
Continent ; and the more one feels obliged to Father Pollen for 
' giving it to us in English. Circumstances of to-day have made 
spiritual reading a matter of great difficulty for the majority ; 
when they do wish to read they usually look for something 
which may appeal at once to mind and heart, and may be laid 
aside at any point. “The Imitation of Christ” is the model of 
this kind of literature ; Pascal’s “ Pensées” is another. “The 
Practical Catholic” adopts the same method and applies it to 
modern surroundings. The divisions of the book are as old 
as Alvarez de Poy ; the teaching is much older; but the book 
itself is fresh, and true and simple, and’should be a source of 
strength and encouragement to many among ourselves as it has 
been to many in other countries. 





THE BOOKS OF THE VERULAM CLUB. 


The Essays of Francis Bacon Lord Verulam (London : 
Chapman and Hall, 6s. net.) is the first volume of a new 
series in course of publication by Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
for the Verulam Club. It has been projected on the principle 


finely produced. And that this volume is finely produced is 
incontestable. It is printed on a special hand-made paper in 
a clear, brilliant type which certainly facilitates and enhances 
the perusal of the text of these remarkable and thoughtful 
essays. At the same time the volume is in no way of the 
unhandy size generally associated with editions deluxe, The 
size is only 7% by 534 inches, and the binding is daintily 
done in a coarse-grained grey paper. No introduction is 
provided and indeed none is needed to a work so well known. 
But we have a fine text finely presented. q 

The second volume is The Jmitation of Christ, of which a 
An excellent reproduction of the 
portrait of Thomas A Kempis appears as a frontispiece. 
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‘with feminine names. In that and in keeping a high level of 
excellence 


THE SECOND POST, 
The Second Post. By E.V. Lucas. 5s, London: Methuen. 


MAY people watch for the second post only to find that 
be it does not bring them, any more than the first, the 
letter which they wished to see. Mr. E. V. Lucas, in his 
volumes “ The Gentlest Art” (now in its fifth edition) and “ The 
Second Post,” goes far to content all such persons with their 
fate. He hands them over a collection of letters written by 
many hands, Pliny the Younger, Shelley, Sydney Smith, Keats, 
Stevenson, Dickens, Charles Lamb, Edward FitzGerald, 
Cowper, Sterne, Carlyle and his wife, Lowell, Wendell Holmes, 
and many others. Whether grave or gay, the letters are 
mostly interesting enough to keep one from waiting for, or 
minding, the double knock at one’s own door. 





The price of Mr. G. Milligan’s book, “ Life Through Labour’s 
Eyes,” reviewed in these columns last week, is is. net, and not 
IIs. net as was stated. It may also be had in paper covers at. 


6d. net. 
LS EE SS Ee TEE Se So 





St. Grorce’s CATHEDRAL BuRGLARY.—Before Judge Lumley: 
Smith Central Criminal Court, on Monday, Thomas Raymond, thirty, 
hawker ; Thomas Wrighton, twenty-three, carman ; and Charles Ilenry 
Goodspeed, twenty-three, labourer, were charged with burglary at St. 
George’s Cathedral and stealing seven silver chalices, two candlesticks, 
a medal, ring and other articles, valued at about 4900, The jury found 
Goodspeed guilty of being an accessory to the burglary. Sentences 
were passed as follows: Raymond, three years’ penal servitude and 
five years’ preventive detention ; Wrighton, twenty months’ hard labour ; 
Goodspeed, eighteen months’ hard labour. The Judge commended 
Detective Eustace, who had charge of the case. : 








Will you give a monthly donation | 
towards the Glory of God at Pickering ? | 


Many people do not feel equal to sending a 
substantial sum all at once, but surely a// can put 
away a small amount each month, dy going without 
some personal luxury, and that is the sort of 
generosity ‘hat counts. 





“Charity covereth a multitude of sins,” and 
how thankful we shall be when we are in Purgatory, 
for the inspiration that prompted us to shorten our 
term of punishment there by generous voluntary 
self-sacrifice for the glory of God whilst we were 
in the flesh. 





And after all that God has done for us, shall we 
be so unresponsive as not to be anxious to seize 
every Opportunity He gives us of making some 
return? We must remember that self-sacrifice is 
the only thing we can give Him of ourselves, 
The actual money we give to His charities is after 
all merely giving back what He has given us first. 
But when it costs us something, then it is a real 
gift—a gift He appreciates more than words can 
tell—a gift that pleases Him just as the present of 
a child to his mother pleases her, not on account 
of its intrinsic value, for that is hers already, but 
for the good will and unselfish affection that 
prompts the gift. 





God is asking you now to show your apprecia- 
tion of His goodness to you by helping—at 
personal sacrifice—to establish His Faith amongst 
your fellow-countrymen at Pickering. 


Is your reply going to be a monthly donation or 
a refusal ? 






GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED: 
| A EE a 


Mrs. M.S., £5; A Friend, £2 103.; 8S. B, 41; 
Miss E., 4,1; “Tablet,” ros, ; Small sums, 17s, 6d. 


Will friends please note that only Mementos can be 
promised for some time as Father Bryan is pledged 
in regard to Holy Mass for some weeks. 

Lordship the 
or to Father 


Please send donations to: His 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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a Clerical government, the Protestant who dilates on the 
demoralising effects of Popery and superstition, and the Catholic 
apologist who boldly denies the existence of the evils, to con- 
sider the very different picture presented by Mr, Davey and 
Mr. McCullagh. For the facts, it would seem, were all very 
different from the crude assumptions of all these polemical 
writers. Instead of Portugal being under Clerical control, 
we find government and religion undermined by the subtle 
influence of secret societies. And while in some respects the 
picture is as black as that painted by the Protestant controver- 
sialist, it is made clear that the evils were caused not by the 
presence and pervading power of Popery, but by the decay of: 
faith and the declining influence of the Catholic religion. It is 
shown, as we have said, that the Revolution was the work of the 
secret societies. But this, it must be observed, means some- 
thing far more than the preparation and organisation of the 
recent violent proceedings. It is, rather, a work that, has been 
going on fcr many years. And the recent explosion is not, as 
some have fondly imagined, the healing, but the culmination of 
pre-existing evils. es = = 






























































LITERARY NOTES. 


i he singularly unsatisfactory treatment of the 
Fes os a pete Pore ‘exactly the present, Portuguese 
Revolution, by the majority of English journals, we are glad to 
note the fact that several competent Catholic writers have taken 
the matter in hand. And though we fear that their work is not 
very widely known, it is something that English readers 
should at least have an opportunity of learning the truth about 
these strangely misrepresented pages of contemporary history. 
Among the various papers and articles on this matter it will be 
enough to note the article in The Month already mentioned in 
this column, the letter which Mr. Wilfrid Ward addressed to 
The Tintes, Dr. MacCaffrey’s article ‘in. The Trish Theological 
Quarterly for January, “The Portuguese Revolution by Mr. 
Francis McCullagh in the current Dublin Review, and the illumi- 
nating letter from Mr. Richard Davey which is printed in the last 
number of Zhe Catholic Union Gazette. With the help afforded 
by these various writers who bear independent testimony, and 
regard. the subject in different aspects, the reader may have 
some hope of arriving at the truth about the Portuguese 


Revolution. 





To turn toa more pleasing topic, we are glad to see that the 





Gaelic periodicals, in the shape of a Gaelic Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, or, to give our new contemporary its full style 
and title, “ Timthiridh Choidhe Neamtha Iosa, Leabhradn an 
Chuallachta Chrdibhthigh da ngoirthear an Apstalacht Urnaigh- 
theach” (5, Great Denmark-street, Dublin). In many ways 
this little work will be very welcome to all lovers of the old 
tongue of Erin. For it is only fit that the Apostolate of Prayer 
should have an organ in a language so admirably adapted for 
prayer and devotion. So much might be said by one who had 
merely seen an announcement of the new periodical. But 
those who have had the advantage of seeing the first number 


It must be admitted that, even apart from the false impres- 
sion created by the amazing misrepresentations of bigots and 
partisan writers, the real story is involved in so much confusion 
that it presents peculiar difficulties to foreign observers. And 
some allowarce must be made for those Englishmen who have 
been too easily ledastray. It is always dangerous to pronounce 
judgment with a slight or imperfect acquaintance with the facts. 
Yet this was almost inevitably the position of most Englishmen 
who ventured to judge the Portuguese Revolution. For at the 
outset few had any real knowledge of the previous condition of 
the country and of the forces that were at work in the revolu- 
tionary movement. And, as too often happens in such cases, 
many took hold of a few facts, or _supposed facts, which agreed 
with their own beliefs or prejudices in politics or religion and 
thus found a simple and satisfactory solution of the whole 
problem. The lover of political liberty and popular govern- 
ment was disposed to regard the whole as a conflict between 
ancient monarchy. and modern democracy, and though he 
might regret such hateful incidents as violence and intolerance, 
his sympathies would naturally go with the cause of the people. 
The zealous Protestant would look rather at the deliverance of 
an unhappy land from the tyranny of the Church and the 
Religious Orders and the other evils of Popery. On the other 
hand, Catholics, as might be expected, were loth to believe the 
charges urged against the Church, and the wrongs done to 
their religion are enough to make them form the worst opinion 
of the Revolutionary party. 


of its contents. In addition to devotional features familiar to 
readers who know the Messengers in other languages, the 
Timthiridh strikes a new note in two series of papers specially 
devoted to the Irish tongue and Irish Saints—*Ard teanga 


we have a powerful paper from the pen of Father O’Leary, and 
under the second we are given a Life of St. Brigid. Another 
article which will be particularly welcome to Gaelic readers is 
“Ceo Draoidheachta.” And some cf them will cherish a hope 
that this bright little organ of faith and patriotism may do 
much to scatter the “wizard mist” which the writer has in 


view. : 
W. H. K, 








munion literature for the young. In this connexion we are glad 


Now it is obvious to remark that, quite apart from the value 
of these various views on forms of government and questions of 
policy their application to this particular case of Portugal 
without any further knowledge of the facts and circumstances, 
almost necessarily involves some error and injustice. English- 
men may be as right as we please in preferring a system of free 
popular government and sympathising with those who resist 
despotism and irresponsible dictation, and in believing that the 
interference of the clergy in the affairs of State is at besta 
dubious blessing. But before giving way to enthusiasm, and 
applauding those who tell us that they are inaugurating an era 
cf liberty with the overthrow of monarchy and clericalism, it is 
only right and reasonable to ascertain the real facts of the case. 
Otherwise, when sooner or later those facts are brought to light, 
the Liberals, who have too lightly approved the so-called 
Republican triumph, may look somewhat foolish. 


and Address to Children” on the subject, and under the title of 
“The Children’s Decree,” it will ‘shortly be published by 
Messrs. Burns and Oates, price two shillings net. Mother 


with “A_First Prayer Book, with prayers for Mass and pre- 
parations for Confession and Communion suitable for little 


The same firm announce the early publication of Abbot 
Gasquet’s “Leaves from my Diary,” which should throw 
interesting new light on the sittings of the Commission on 
Anglican Orders. 4 ‘ 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The History of the Popes. From the German of Dr. Ludwig 
Pastor by the Rev. R. F. Kerr. Vol. x. 12s. net. (London : Kegan 
Paul.) 





The Passion in the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. Jesse Brett, L.Th. 
3s. net. (London: Longmans.) 


Tillers of the Soil. By J. E. Patterson. 6s. (London : Heine- 
mann.) 5 


As the articles to which we refer have appeared in Catholic 
organs, it may possibly be objected that though purporting to 
be candid inquiries or impartial statements of fact, they may 
after all be no better than ex Zarte pleadings from the other 
side, influenced by a prejudice in favour of Absolutism and 
Clericalism, even as too many English writers have been 
influenced by very different feelings. But a candid and intelli-} y7 4 “Gs, net (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
gent reader will soon see for himself that this is very farfrom| “. |, 
being the case. ee whatever ree ney, may be, the writers in Gen We By J. A. F. Orbaan, D.Ph. 7s. 6d. net. (London: 
question are certainly not apologists of the system of govern- Bae ty ; . : : 
ment so lately overthrown. Nor do they Attempt to sae that] ,. Fe eden eee pant By Rs Be ae 
there were no grave evils in Portugal that needed some drastic | Secmenmmas : : 
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measures of reform. On this point, indeed, they are in con- CHURCH FURNISHER & EMBROIDERER 


flict not only es aes and anti-Clerical writers, but 
with those amiable optimists who, in their praiseworthy desire Z 

LOUIS GROSSE & CoO., 
83, BAKER-STREET, LONDON, W. 


to defend the fair fame of a Catholic country, have given us 
a far too favourable picture of the state of Portugal. 
Everything for Church use in dependable quality and at : 
reasonable price. - 


Picard.) 
Living Speech in Central and South Africa. By A. C. Madan, 





The reader will appreciate the strange irony of the situation 
when he turns from the critic who rejoices in the overthrow of 





New Year has brought with it a fresh addition to the ranks of | 


will find further reasons for satisfaction in the general excellence ~ 


Dhuthchais” and “ Ar Naoimh Fein.” Under the first heading — 


It. was only to be expected that the Holy Father’s Decree on - 
the age of First Communicants should call for new Holy Com- 


to note that Mother Mary Loyola has written an “ Explanation — 


Loyola is following up this book in her own practical manner 


children.” Messrs. Burns and Oates are again the publishers. | 


Chit in’ the Church. . By Robert: Hog: Benson 23e.-6di nau 


Le Concordat de 1516. Par VAbbé Thomas. Tome 3. (Paris: 





{ 
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The Mating of Anthea. By Arabella Kenealy. 6s. Patricia of 
Pall Mail. ee Curtis Yorke. 6s. Demetrius and Daisy, By 
Evelyn Mountjoy,. 6s. (London: Long.) 


The Unjading Light. By Caroline Davenport Swan. | $1.25. 
{Boston : Sherman French.) 

Problémes Economiques et Soctaux. Par Max Turmann. (Paris: 
Lecoffre.) 

Notes on British History. By William Edwards, M.A. Four 
Parts, 10s. 6d. net. (London: Rivingtons.) 


The Way of Perfection. By St. Teresa, Translated by the Benedi- 
tines of Beieock Revised by the Very Rev. Benedict Zimmermann, 
O.C.D. 6s. net. The Life of St. Teresa of Jesus. Written by 
herself and translated by David Lewis. 6th edition. 9s. net. (London: 


Baker.) 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


The Dublin Review, The Economic Review. 





- ANGLICAN BISHOPS AND CHANCELLORS. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S INSTRUCTIONS, 


The Bishop of London has addressed the following letter to 
the Chancellor of his diocese, Dr. Tristram : 


Dear Chancellor,—It having come to my knowledge that you, 


_ purporting to act as my Chancellor and under the patent appointing 


you to that office, have, contrary to the practice and custom of the 
Diocese of London (as I am informcd), assumed to grant certain 
marriage licences in-your own name, I write to express my disapproval 
and to convey to you my desire and, so far as I lawfully can, my 
direction that all marriage licences shall be issued as heretofore in the 
name of the Bishop of London, and that no licence for marriage of 
a divorced person or of a person with his deceased wie’s sister shall 
be issued without my personal consent in writing previously obtained. 
Any licence granted otherwise than in accordance with these condi- 
tions is granted wholly without my sanction and in spite of my 
prohibition. I am not prepared to admit your claim to grant marriage 
licences in your own name and against my will; and persons acting 
on such licences should do so with knowledge of their doubtful 
legality. ar 

very sincerel 

GR ees ter cue a A. F. Lonpon, 
P.S.—As there bas been much discussion on this matter, I am 
sending this letter to the Press. 


His lordship has also addressed the following letter to Mr. 
H. W, Lee, Registrar of the Diocese : 


Dear Mr. Lee,—I write to instruct you that no licence is to pass in 
my name or under my seal or bearing your name as Registrar of the 
Diocese for the marriage of a divorced person or of one who 
desires to marry his deceased wife’s sister, without my previous 
consent. — : 


Yours very sincerely, A. F, Lonnon,. 


Here it will be seen that the Bishop of London has dis- 
sociated himself from the granting of such licences as that 
which was followed by the remarriage of a divorced person at 
the Savoy Chapel. But it would seem from what we quoted 
last week from a communication made to Tie Guardian that 
his lordship has a more drastic course open to him which he 
has not yet elected to take. Zhe Guardian's correspondent 
pointed out that : ' - 

2 Chaplain of the Savoy has probably the same fixity of 
Rae ey Saino the Bishop of London can at least do as 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce did, and inhibit the gentleman who 


_ officiated from ever officiating again in the diocese. 








VALUABLE FINDS AT LESNES ABBEY. 


The Woolwich Antiquarian Society are excavating at Lesnes 
for the complete ear nlan of this Abbey, and have prac- 
tically unearthed the whole of the main building, including the 
large church. They have discovered a wealth of treasure so 
far: hundreds of patterned tiles, a splendid effigy (with con- 
siderable colouring left) of a knight in armour, a number of 
coffin-slabs and coffins, carved capitals and bases, moulded 
stones and shafts, a beautiful moulded doorway, and some 
splendidly-preserved dog-tooth ornament, stained-glass, &c., &c. 
Asum of £500 is estimated to cover the cost of the complete 
excavations, and about a quarter of it has been already received 
(and mostly spent), and the remainder is urgently required. 

Those interested should make a point of visiting the site as 
soon as possible, as, when the work is finished, the ground has 
to be filled in again, according to the terms of the permit to 
excavate—the ground being “scheduled for building,” of 
course !—unless some three acres of it can be rescued by 
purchase for laying out as a recreation ground to prevent 
désecration by the speculative builder. 
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FOR HOMELESS BOYS. 
A Converts’ THANK-OFFERING, 


In the year 1904 2 work for homeless, friendless, 
known as St. Hugh’s, and founded by Mr. 
the Anglican Charterhouse Mission, became a Catholic one. Mr, 
Potter was received into the Church while staying at St. Hugh’s 
Monastery, Parkminster, and was followed by some 30 boys and fellow- 
workers, Since its Catholic regeneration the work has developed and 
been the means of starting other organisations, particularly the Fisher 
Club, a Social Settlement in Bermondsey, which cares for some hundred 
of the poorest boys in South London, two Cripples’ Homes where some 
80 crippled boys are undergoing surgical treatment, or learning useful 
trades, St. Gerard’s Home, where boys who would otherwise be home- 
less, in bad surroundings, or in danger of losing their Faith, are 
provided with a home and given the means of earning their living, St. 
Francis’ Cottage, a nursery household at Tankerton in Kent, and 
St. Lawrence’s Hostel, a seaside holiday home for boys, 

Mr. Potter is at the present time responsible for the ma‘ntenance of 
close upon 150 boys in the various branches of his work, in addition to 
the social work in Bermondsey, and is just purchasing a freehold pro- 
perty to serve as his headquarters where he lives himself with a number 
of orphan boys he has adopted. A proposal has been made that this 
house might very suitably be a thank-offering of converts, and Mr. 
Potter, therefore, ventures most earnestly to beg the assistance of every 
convert he can find to help him in this enterprise. If every convert 
who reads this letter would send one guinea, the freehold property would 
not only be secured for the work, but paid for as well, Mr. Potter, 
however, most earnestly begs that in cases where this appeal reaches 
those who already sur port the work it may not take the place of usual 
offerings given annually towards the maintenance of that work, which 
is in very great need indeed at the present time, and further would most 
earnestly beg that even if an offering cannot be sent at the present time 
towards the purchase of the freehold, a promise to send one at some 
future time might be sent to him. An annual report of the work 
with audited statement of accounts is published, and the finances are 
under the care of a committee. The report wiil gladly be sent on 
application. 

If two thousand converts will give, promise, or undertake to collect, 
even one guinea each, this freehold property will be paid for and 
equipped. The house is already secured, but the money has still to be 
found. All donors will be prayed for daily in St. Hugh’s Chapel, and 
at least once a week will be remembered at Holy Mass. Cheques should 
be made payable to Norman F, Potter, and sent to St, Hugh’s, 
129, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, London, S.W. 


ES 
pe a SS ae URNA 
GRIMSBY BUMBLES AND A CASSOCK AND SURPLICE. 


A warm discussion arose at Monday’s meeting of the Grimsby 
Guardians, reports Zhe Manchester Guardian, when the House Com- 
mittee recommended the purchase of a Surplice and cassock for the use 
of Church of England clergy conducting service at the workhouse. 

Mr. Pickwell opposed the purchase, saying it was setting a dangerous 
precedent. ‘*We are spending ratepayers’ money,” he remarked, 
“‘and I would rather contribute towards purchasing the vestment 
privately than spend the money of ratepayers who object to such things. 
It would have been more dignified on the part of the Church of England 
to have provided them herself than it is to ask for them to be bought 
for her. 

**The Church did not ask for.them to be bought,” 
Rev. C. F. Thomas, vicar of Scartho. 

** You should not lose your temper,” answered Mr, Pickwell. ‘A 
clergyman made the request through our officials.” 

** You are saying that which is not true, and I protest,” retorted Mr. 
Thomas. 

The Rev. IT. Spendelow said it was not so much a matter of cost as 
princip'e. The departure was a dangerous one. : 

The Rev. W. Briscombe, Wesleyan: Elear, hear,’? 

The Rey. Canon Hawkins, Roman Catholic, said his priests 
brought their own vestments with them, 
recommendation of the Committee. Clergymen voluntarily conducted 
the services, and often had to cycle out to the house. It was incon- 
venient to have to carry a bag of vestments. é 

‘You Churchmen will want driving here in a carriage next,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Collins. 

On a division 18 voted for the purchase and 14 against. 

Mr, Fletcher, who had sat silent throughout the discussion, then said ; 
‘* Now the matter has been decided by vote, I shall have pleasure in 
providing the garments at my own expense,” 

Mr. Pickwell: ‘* Why such jubilation at the result that a member 
should offer to buy the things himself?” ; 

Mr. Fletcher : ‘‘I do it as a protest against your remarks upon the 
Church of England.” 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE LIMITED, 


50, REGENT ST., W., & 4, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 


and orphaned boys, 
Norman F. Potter, then at 


interrupted the 


always 
but he sympathised with the 











FIRE, BURGLARY, Workmen’s & Domestic Servants’ Com- 
pensation, Personal Accident, &c., &c. Insurances effected 
on the most favourable terms, 


The attention of the Clergy and School Man- 

agers is drawn to the necessity of Insuring 

against their liability for Accidents to 

Scholars, resulting from any defect in 

Sehool Premises or negligence on the part 

of Officials. This liability can be covered at 
a very moderate Premium. 


Full Particulars on Application, F,G.REYNOLDS, snonuvamv 
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Re 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 
and. ANNIVERSARIES. 


DEATHS. 


‘—On the roth inst., at Biarritz, Henry Edmund Blount, D.L., of 
Feo Raat Grinstead, Sussex, and 2t, Rue Montaigne, Paris, in his 67th 
year, son of the late Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B., fortified by the Rites of Holy 


Church. R.1.P, : af 
LEMENTS.—On the 4th inst., in Londcn, Agnes Clements (sister of Kev, 
AW. Clements, Harwich, Essex), in her 731d year. Interment at Old Hall Green, 
Ware, Herts. On whose soul, sweet Jesus, have mercy. R LP 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BOWEN.—Of your charity pray for the soul of Elizabeth Avis Bowen. who died 
no January 20, he ; also for Michael Bowen, who died on August 25, 18y9. R.I.P. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


UNDAY, January 22, 1911.—Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
S ick KING, S.J. 4 pm., Father GEORGE POLLEN, S.J. 
Wednesday, January 25, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN,S.J. Friday, January 27, 
3.30 p.m., Father BAMPTON, S.J. 


THE ANNUAL COLLECTION | towards the 
support of the children in the Créche and Orphanage 
under the care of the Sisters of Charity, 9, Lower 
Seymour-street, Portman-square, W., will be made at 
all the services at St. James’ Church, Spanish-place, 
W., on Sunday, January 22, 1911. 


The RiGHT REV. MONSIGNOR 
VAUGHAN, Bishop of Sebastopolis, 
will preach at the 12.15 Mass, andat 
the Evening Service, 7 o'clock. 


All are asked to give generously to the needs of the Créche 
and Orphanage, which is entirely supported by voluntary 
subscriptions. Sister Joseph Costello, 9, Lower Seymour- 


street, W., will gratefully receive any contributions to this 
great Work of Charity. 


AGED POOR SOCIETY: 
39, GERRARD-STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING OF GOVERNORS will be held at the above address on 
THURSDAY, the 26th inst., at 5 p.m. 
JOHN HENRY BEHAN, Hon. Sec. 


Pe ees a 
Catholic Reference Library Reading Room. 


Under Patronage of the Archbishop of Westminster. 
92, Victoria-street. Open all day and Sundays. Sub- 


scription: Guinea annually; 6s. quarterly; 2s. 6d. 
monthly. Free to non-Catholics. 










PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £32. 


Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square 
W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictire Order, who are assisted in the 
work of ‘tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2, Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
¥For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
BERES. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES. 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 














"THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 

Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 

mendation néeded. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 

Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 

Esq., 440, Strand. 
Frep. W, Hows tt, Secretary. 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND ; 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. . 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. WARD. 


Full particulars on application as above. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


—_—_—_+—____- 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, January 15, 1911. 


FAILURE OF ANTI-CATHOLIC PROPHECIES. 


One more country must be added, if the accounts of the Anti- 
clerical Press are to be believed, to the list of those with whom 
the Holy See is, or ought to be, in open conflict. The publication 
of the S. Carlo Borromeo Letter was supposed to have produced 
an immediate “ rupture” with the whole German-speaking world, 
and incidentally to have dismembered the Centre party. Those 
who know the solidity of the faith in that country had no fears 
of the latter event, and it was obvious from the first that no 
Government—no self-respecting Government that is, for there 
are others nowadays—could construe a purely religious docu- 
ment inte a political affront. That sensation died a natural 
death. It was in France particularly that the First Communion 
decree was supposed to create trouble ; and as a rupture could 
not well be prophesied, for the French Government itself had 
made that impossible, mischief-makers had to be content with 
foretelling the refusal of the Bishops to obey the Holy See and 
the consequent dismemberment of the Church. That the Bishops 


found themselves confronted by some difficulties is true, but it is ~ 


equally true, and a tribute to their wise judgment—for their 
implicit obedience was never for a moment in doubt—that no 
sooner were the difficulties grasped than they were overcome. 


And in France, again, what could be more ignominious than the _ 


collapse of the hubbub raised over the Sillon letter ? 
THE HOLY SEE JUSTIFIED BY RESULTS. 


Nor can the enemies of the Church congratulate themselves — 


much on the results of the taking of the anti-modernist oath. 
It was to rend the Church in twain, they said, which is precisely. 
what it has done, if it can be called rending in twain when one 
part consists of 999 souls and the other part of one: and the 
result is that the Holy See knows that its doctrine is taught by 
true men whose faith is steadfast. Nor, again, has an article 
written without full consideration brought about “rupture ” 
between the Holy See and Saxony. The list could be prolonged 


ad infinitum, and the result has been ever the same, save in — 


cases where the enmity of rulers has been manifest; and the 
latest attempt to sow discord will end in the same way as the 
rest. An endeavour is being made to foment trouble between 
Russia and the Holy See, because the “Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis” is sent direct to the Bishops of that country, who thus 
learn Rome’s decrees from Rome’s official organ without the 
intervention of the Russian representative to the Holy See. 
Here, again, a recognition of the. cardinal principle that the 
“ Acta Apostolicae Sedis” contains no reference to anything 
outside the ecclesiastical concerns of the Church as such, should 
satisfy the civil power that Rome, in the management of its 
spiritual affairs, does not infringe the civil rights of Govern- 
ments, and should clear the air of misunderstandings, however 
much the air is clouded by malignant misstatements. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER AND HIS 
AUXILIARY. 


On leaving Rome on Wednesday next the Archbishop of 
Westminster can justly take with him the memory of five weeks 
of strenuous kindly work, for he has, even apart from official 
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business, truly been at the service of everyone, and those not 
only English-speaking people, who have asked for his help. 
One grudge will be held against him by many here, and 
particularly by inmates of English-speaking institutes, that he 
is depriving them—to Westminster’s gain but to Rome’s loss— 
of one who has endeared himself to all that he has met, and 
that means many, Mgr. Butt, Vice-Rector of the Beda. 


a THE FUNERAL OF CARDINAL SEGNA. 


___._ The solemn funeral ceremony of the late Cardinal Segna was 
__ held in the old parish church of S. Rocco, by Ripetta, on 
Monday, and was attended by Cardinals Cassetta, Rampolla, 
_ Gotti, Respighi, Martinelli, Gennari, Cavicchioni, Merry del Val. 
_ Lorenzelli, Gasparri, della Volpe, Vives y Tuto, Cagiana and 
de Lai, the other Cardinals in Rome who were unable to attend 
being represented by their secretaries. The Diplomatic Corps 
by: accrecited to the Holy See was duly represented, and there was 
‘ also a very large attendance of prelates and heads of religious 
_ orders: The Mass was pontificated by Mgr. Tardini, Titular 
: Bishop of Zama, the absolution being given by Cardinal 
_ Vincenzo Vannutell. The music of the ceremony was rendered 
; by the Choir of the Pontifical Chapel. 
: 
j 





THE VATICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
CELEBRATIONS OF fort. 
__. The Rome correspondent of La Crozx, writing of the attitude 
of the Vatican in view of the coming Anticlerical festivities in 
E Rome, sums it up as “a profound reserve, akin to mourning ” ; 
: 
. 


ea 


_ and in reference to the suppression of pilgrimages and recep- 
_ tions of sovereigns, says that, putting aside the case of Catholic 
_ Sovereigns, with regard to whom the well-known rule of the 
Holy See remains unchanged, the reason why the heads of 
_ non-Catholic States cannot be received in audience during the 
e progress of the Exhibition is simply that by coming to Rome at 
. such a time they would be giving support and encouragement 





_ to festivities whose sole object is to celebrate the spoliation of 
_ the Holy See. Commenting on this simple straightforward 
_ explanation of the Vatican attitude, Z’//a//e grants its theo- 
_ retical excellence, but doubts its practical possibility, The 

_ Anglo-French Roman journal asks if it would be wise to shut 
_ the bronze door in the face of a non-Catholic sovereign who 
_ might, perhaps, have been received in audience on a previous 
; occasion. L’/talie voices what is no doubt a popular view, but 

_ it judges the Vatican’s perception of its duty by the standard of 

modern diplomatic methods, Really there is no parallel 
_ between the two. The Holy See has definitely marked out 


+ 


R a line of conduct as the right path to follow, and, if there are no 
audiences during the coming festivities of United Italy, 
_ the bronze door will not be opened to any reigning sovereign, 
- however important, who, knowing the attitude of the Holy See, 
q gives his official support to the despoilers of the Papacy by his 


_ presence in Rome on that occasion. 
: UNFOUNDED REPORTS 





3 The same misunderstanding of the motives which rule the 
_ Holy See in its conduct of its affairs—policy is hardly an 
i appropriate word to use with regard to the Vatican—is the 
_ cause of nearly all the incorrect reports which are circulated 
whenever an event of any importance occurs. Because the 
request of Mgr. Granito di Belmonte to be relieved of his 
_ charge at Vienna was acceded to by the Holy Father, anda 
successor was not appointed on the spot, and at the same time 
the outrages on the Church in Portugal necessitated the presence 
in Rome of the Nuncio at Lisbon, it was argued that it was the 
ntention of the Holy See to suppress all Nunciatures, and 
again that the rule of promotion to these posts of prelates from 
the so-called Diplomatic side was to be abolished. The first 
conclusion is frankly absurd ; the second, though not justified, 
contains an element of truth in that the present Pontiff has 
shown ever since his accession that in making appointments the 
principle on which he acts is_that of choosing the person most 
fitted for the post, and that he does not hesitate to set aside old 
rules of procedure, tradition, or whatever they may be called, 
in order to ensure the highest good of the Church. 


~AND MALICIOUS MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


‘Instances of the other kind of incorrect reports concerning 
the Church, which are the outcome of pure malice, are unfor- 
tunately accumulating daily. The visit of Dr. Steinwender to 
Rome is being exploited in this connexion, the 77zduna using it 
as a peg on which to hang an interview with Signor Nathan, 
which contains, besides a little blasphemy only to be expected, 


, 
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the repetition of the insinuation to which your correspondent 
referred last week, that the “clericals” will be entirely to blame 
if the coming Exhibition should not prove successful. The 
accusation comes strangely from the lips of the Mayor of the 
capital of a constitutional monarchy who is himself admittedly 
a Republican, the non-Catholic chief magistrate of the chief . 
city of a constitutionally Catholic country, who also, just over 
two years ago, posted on the walls of Rome an official notice - 
urging the citizens to demonstrate (peacefully, of course) in 
favour of a foreign atheist, well knowing that the troops of his 


King were massed at every available point to prevent any such 
demonstration. 


AN AUSTRIAN VISITOR TO THE SYNDIC OF ROME, 


During the course of his visit to Rome last week the Vice- 
President of the Austrian Chamber, Dr. Steinwender, took the 
opportunity to call on the Syndic, Ernesto Nathan. _ No one... 
who has studied the latter’s career and recognised ‘his astute-. ° 
ness in making political capital out of the most insignificant 
occurrences will be surprised to hear that he at once returned 
the call and invited the Transalpine visitor to a sumptuous 
lunch, during which toasts were drunk and most cordial senti- 
ments expressed, and that the event and its political importance 
have been freely discussed in the Austrian Press. For the 
political importance of the visit is the principal theme of an 
article in the Mewes Wiener Tageblatt, which prophesies great 
improvement in the relations between the two countries as a 
result of the friendly meeting and the cordial sentiments, “in 
which an Italian political personage, the Deputy Bissolati, 
joined.” From which it is evident that in the eyes of the Vewes 
Wiener Tageblatt the foreign policy of Italy is not framed by 
the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary or the Cabinet, but 
is dictated by a Socialist Deputy and an ex-Grand Master and 
sectional chief of a political secret society. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MASONIC POLICY. 


At the time of the outbreak of the Portuguese Revolution the 
statement that the movement originated in the headquarters of 
Continental Freemasonry in Paris was hailed as a “clerical” 
invention. The truth of that statement has now been universally 
acknowledged, but the honest, unbiased Press of the world, 
and the honest, unbiased men in high places in civilised nations 
have either not seriously considered the meaning of the Masonic 
attack on the religion of the Latin Catholic countries of Europe, 
or, if they have thought at all, they have failed to grasp its full 
significance. If they had realised to any extent the scope and 
power of this attack on religion, the blasphemous outburst of 
the Syndic of Rome on September 20 last should have com- 
pleted their enlightenment, and the result should be that not 
one man of self-respect, who regards the Deity as the highest 
fount of all authority on earth, would remain a moment in the 
same room as Ernesto Nathan. 


+-AND._ ITS RESULTS. 


And it is well to put this on the widest basis, for, though at 
the present moment the movement is directed against the | 
Catholic Church in Catholic countries, it is az fond an attack 
on all religion. It holds up “the individual conscience” as the 
supreme guide to dictate the principles of right and wrong, 
displacing “all antiquated Christian doctrines.” It is the 
“indidvidual conscience” of the Provisional Government of 
Portugal which authorises it to tear up treaties, rob religious of 
their lawful property and illegally persecute them, suppress all 
independent comment, and rule the country. arbitrarily without 
any mandate from anyone but themselves. It will be the 
“individual conscience” of the next mob orator which will 
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authorise him to head another rebellion and—with perfect 
logic—throw the present Government into the sea and rule the 
country himself. And the self-seekers that started the crusade 
against authority, beginning with the highest, will have only 
themselves to blame for the anarchy which ensués. It was an 
“individual” conscience that caused the murder at Corleone 
by Palermo a few days ago of Padre Cutone, an eighty-year-old 
priest, beloved by everyone, for the crime of having engaged in 
and won a lawsuit to save the patrimony of 92 poor families of 
Corleone. The up-to-date Government of Portugal banishes 
three judges to the colonies in revenge for a just verdict ; the 
primitive Sicilian kills a priest; but the principle is the same, 
irresponsible anarchy. 
NOTES. 


Among those received in private audience during the week 
have been: Mgr. Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, and 
Mgr. Butt, Titular Bishop of Cambysopolis, recently nominated 
Auxiliary of Westminster ; Mgr. Thompson, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Gibraltar; the Very Rev. M. A. McGrath, O.S.A.; the Rev. 
J. Rooney, Secretary to Dr. Reville, Bishop of Sandhurst ; the 
Rey. John Barry of the archdiocese of Melbourne.—-The Very 
Rev. Father Cliene, C.SS.R., Superior of the Redemptorist 
House in Perth, W. Australia, has been appointed Bishop of 
Perth to succeed Mgr. Gibney, who resigned his see last year.— 
All rumours as to the ill-health of the Holy Father are without 


foundation, his Holiness being wonderfully well. af 





NEWS FROM IRELAND, 
ent enneeet 


The Bishop of Down and Connor and Gaelic.—Some five 
years ago a Gaelic College was established in Belfast which has 
done a considerable amount of good work. On Friday in last 
week it was honoured with a-visit from the Most Rev. Dr. 
Tohill, Bishop of Down and Connor, who was accompanied 
by the Rev. J. K. O’Neill, P.P. His lordship said he was glad 
to see how the work of the College was proceeding. From the 
numbers which he saw present and the work he had seen pro- 
ceeding he was convinced that there was a real genuine spirit 
of progress amongst them, and a desire to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the old tongue. He had been making inquiries 
about the attendance of the teachers in the various schools in 
Belfast at the classes, and he was satisfied that all the teachers 
were making a genuine effort to correspond with the general 
wish of the managers and with the spirit which now prevailed in 
the country by acquiring a knowledge of the language, and by 
that means introducing it into the schools. There were several 
agencies engaged in the endeavour to bring back the old 
language, but he considered there was nothing more important 
than the teaching of the language in the schools. If all the 
teachers took the matter to heart and recognised that it was a 
duty, or at least something approaching a duty, that they 
themselves should acquire a knowledge of the language and 
convey it to the children under their charge, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that, though some of them might not live to see it, 
through the medium.of that mighty body the language would be 
to a very large extent brought back to every corner of Ireland. 
Though many might say that the language movement was largely 
a matter of sentiment, still when they had the practically 
unanimous opinion of those who knew the past history of the 
country united on this point, he thought it was safe for him to 
say the best thanks of future generations of Irishman would be 
gratefully meted out to the present generation of teachers for 
laying the foundations and largely building up the great work 
of the restoration of the old language of ‘this country. If any- 
thing he could do by way of practical sympathy, either directly 
with the cause or with those who favoured it, whether in the 
national schools or any other public department, could be of 
any service, he certainly would not fail to give his thorough 
support. 





NEWS FROM FRANCE, 


Set eee ee 


The Archbishop of Paris and the Montalembert Centenary.— 
The centenary of the birth of the Comte Charles de Mon- 
talembert, which fell on April 15, passed without any celebra- 
tion, and Mgr. Amette has been blamed as responsible for the 
omission. But the report is quite incorrect, his Grace’s exact 
position being described in an official note in the current 
issue of his diocesan Semaine Religieuse. It is therein stated 
that, on the contrary, his Grace had actually anthorised a 
solemn commemoration of the illustrious orator, at which he 
himself would preside, on the sole condition that it would be 
organised with the assistance of representative Catholics of all 
shades of political thought, so as to avoid anything that could 
arouse old causes of division. This condition not being fulfilled, 
the proposed celebration was dropped, 
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The Law of Separation: A Protestant View.—A Protestant — 
pastor has been giving the République Francaise his opinion of © 
the Law of Separation which, he says, careful study has convinced — 
him was absolutely inacceptable for the Catholic Church, 
Instead of being a Law of Separation it was nothing more than — 
a measure for the policing of worship. True State aid to worship 
was given up, but the Churches were not allowed the necessary _ 
independence of the State, free to organise and work according 
to their traditions and principles and under ‘the laws of the 
country. The system of the associations cultuelles was simply 
congregationalism. Under the Law the Churches were tcld 
that they could have no legal existence unless they organised — 
themselves in accordance with the plan set forth and under the’ 
financial control of the State. Before 1905 each Church was — 
constituted in its own way; now they could only exist by giving 


the only one that remained independent, and that was due to: — 
the fact that she remained outside the Law. If worse had not — 
resulted to other Churches it was due to the efforts of M. Briand 
to defend them from the effects of his own measure. “Oneday, — 
perhaps, the French Government will come to see that it is 
necessary to effect a real separation,” not after the American but — 
the Genevan method. of (aia 


The. Decay of the Churches in France-—Again M. Maurice’ — 
Barrés has brought forward the question of the way in which 
church buildings are being allowed to fall into decay. This 
time he availed himself of the opportunity afforded by the dis- 
cussion in the Chamber of the Home Office estimates. In some 
places Catholics, though merely occupiers of the churches, and 
though deprived under the Separation Law of the funds which 
they possessed for the upkeep of the buildings, were ready to 
come forward with what means they could to do the necessary — 
repairs to the churches. But the local councils would not help. 
Thus churches were falling into decay by the deliberate will of 
the councils, and the country would be the poorer for their loss. 
To this speech, which was delivered on Monday, M. Briand 
replied on- Tuesday morning. He began. with the usuak 
platitudes about the sincerity of the Law, of those who madeit, 
and those who were responsible for its execution. But, he 
proceeded, Catholics had refused to accept the conditions of the 
Law. Protestant and Jewish associations have on the other ~ 
hand been collecting funds and keeping up their chapels and ~ 
synagogues. Since Catholics did not accept the Law of 1905, 
it-was necessary-to preserve their churches for them, andthe 
Law of 1907 was passed for the purpose. By this all Catholics 
were allowed to form associations under the Common Law; 
but though they had previously demanded such a measure, they 
refused it when it was accorded them. With the good will of 
Catholics, M. Briand continued, all the churches—even those 
not classified as historical monuments—could be kept ina good 
state of preservation. It was to them that M. Barrés should 
appeal, and he could rely on the encouragement of the Govern- _ 
ment. M. Lefas, who followed, pointed out that it was 
ridiculous to expect Catholics to go to such expenseasthe 
Premier suggested, unless they had some assurance that they 
would not be turned out of the buildings they had repaired. 
Let a law be passed giving them satisfactory leases. M. Denys 
Cochin pointed out other difficulties in the way of Catholics» — 
doing what was suggested: they had been deprived of their 
building funds, they were uncertain from day to day what would 
become of the churches, and they were met by officialdom with 
anything but sympathy. " 


“4 
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THE ROME EXHIBITION, 1911.—Mr. Francis Wellesley, J-P., of 
Westfield Common, Woking, has sent the following letter to Sir E. J. 
Poynter, P.R.A.: ‘*I am in receipt of the Commissioners’ letter of 
January 14 asking me to lend my Cosway and other Miniatures to the __ 
International Fine Arts Exhibition to be held at Rome this year. I — + 
regret that I cannot do so. As long as, under the very shadow of St. 
Peter’s, the Holy Father is almost daily exposed to the gross insults of _ 
the infamous Syndic of Rome, with the concurrence of the Italian a 
Government, I should feel ashamed to be associated directly or 
indirectly with the forthcoming Exhibition. I most earnestly hope that __ 
all practising Catholics, who either own or are interested in works of 
art, will do as I propose to do, and refuse even to visit Rome during 
the Exhibition, I am sending a copy of this letter to the Catholic 
Press. 


THE 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 
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LONDON OFFICE: 1, Moorgate-street. 
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_ A VISIT TO SANDOW’S. 

c WHAT IT MEANS TO THE MAN OR WOMAN IN POOR HEALTH. 

. ‘N-the interests of the very considerable number of case, have a double effect and intenti i 

ee “Tablet” readers who are watching the remark- and scientifically designed, not ane teatpegtnes ae 
e able advance daily being made in the practice of organs, but concurrently they encourage concentration of 


- physical culture as a cure fora large number of illnesses, 
_ this account of the Sandow method has been prepared. It 
will enable sufferers to judge whether or no they might 
perhaps themselves try this undoubtedly highly beneficial 
_ form of treatment, which has been so successful in curing 
_ various forms of illness. Probably no other living man can 
_ claim so many converts to his views as Eugen Sandow, for 
his followers number many hundreds of thousands in Great 
Britain and its Colonies alone. There is no doubt what- 
ever that Mr. Sandow is gradually effecting a radical change 
in the old-established ideas of remedial treatment of illness, 
not solely in the mind of the lay public, but also in that of 
_ the medical profession. Indeed at the present time there 
are no fewer than 600 or 700 practising doctors who include 
amongst their prescriptions for certain ailments advice to 
_ “take a course of Sandow’s exercise,” which is regarded 
amongst medical men as the most important adjunct of 
_ modern medical science. ~ 

ee Mr. Sandow 

















"WHAT 


gee does not claim 
‘crarms that his system 
_ TO CURE, Can cure evéry- 


. thing. For the 
“present he states that at his 
_ headquarters in St. James’ 
Street, London, S.W., he has 
during recent years had a 
‘total of many thousands of 
cases of Digestive Disorder, 
_Netvous Breakdown of 
_-yaried types in both men ~ 
and women,- Uric Acid 
- Complaints, Heart ‘Troubles 
and Circulatory Disorders, |: 
Obesity, Chest and Lung 
_ Weakness, Physical Defor- 
ities, and Spinal Curva- 
_ tures, Kidney Disorders, the 
- Special Ailments of Women, 
ind cases of general physical 
deficiency, and that his uni- 
- form success in dealing with 
_ these by natural means, viz., 
‘specially prescribed  indi- 
_ vidual courses of scientific 
exercise without having re- 
sort to drugs, has amply proved that his method is 
_ the surest cure in such illnesses. 


oa ; There is still an idea abroad that 
Oe cous. Curative Physical Culture involves violent 
Seer yee Sor protracted exercise. No greater fallacy 
; could be. There are no heavy weights 
to lift, no strenuous exertions to be made, the treatment is 
_ so gentle and graduated that it may be taken by a child of 






















a means of curing certain illnesses. His 
99 in every 100, and completely cures 94 


undoubtedly the most wonderful 


See 


five or a man or woman of eighty-five years of age. Take 
the instance of the man or woman whose neftvous and 
_ digestive systems are both in -a bad state, and see what the 

treatment means in such a case. Upon calling at the 

Sandow Institute the patient is immediately impressed with 
the earnestness with which Mr. Sandow’s establishment is 
conducted. Almost immediately the caller is shown into a 
consulting-room, and is receiving a sympathetic hearing, 
punctuated only by a few pertinent questions, always to the 
point, and displaying an immediate intuitive insight to the 
trouble. If the case is one which will be benefited by 
scientific exercise, the course which is considered best for 
the patient will be suggested. 


If, as is usually the case, the sufferer 


THE GENTLEST decides to adopt the suggestions (which 


ortuw ma mosr there. is no obligation. whatever to do 
CURATIVE. unless so desired) then a first lesson in 


the exercises may be taken at once. The 
exercises, which are not arranged upon any set rule, but are 
chosen to meet the requirements of each patient’s individual 





" MR. EUGEN SANDOW AND HIS LONDON HEADQUARTERS, 


For twenty years Mr. Sandow has been urging the importance of scientific exercise as 
now official investigations into thousands of cases prove that the Sandow Treatment benefits 


number are seeking advice on their health, and his Institute in St. James’ Street, S. W., is 


the mind and the building up of the will power, On the 


latter point Mr Sandow places great importance. 

To the man who has led a strenuous life, either at home 
or in one of the services abroad, and who at the age of 
forty-five or fifty naturally looks forward to ahealthy middle 
age, but finds, as so many do, that his vigour is distinctly 
on'the wane, Mr. Sandow’s science is invaluable. There is 
no other way in which youth may be so surely and plea-- 
santly maintained or renewed. 

Mr. Sandow proudly lays claim to the fact 
hat under his method a greater proportion of: 
‘cures is brought about than by any other 
known treatment. Some while back “Truth” 
newspaper organised a searching investigation into the 
records of cases which had been treated at the Sandow 
Institute, with the result that it was discovered that the 
phenomenal percentage of ninety-nine cases out of every 

hundred accepted for treat- 
ment received substantial 
benefit, and that ninety- 
four in every hundred en- 
tirely achieved the desired 
object. 

All who desire a consul- 
tation—and no doubt they 
will be many—are invited 
to call at 32, St. James’ 
Street, London, S.W., and 
if the visitor can be 
accepted, and decides to 
take a course of treatment, 
the fees are quite within 
the means of the man ‘or 
woman of modest purse. 

It is typical 
of the thorough- 
ness of the 
method which 
Mr. Sandow has organised 
to save interested readers 
trouble in inquiring into 
the suitability of their 
maladies for treatment by 
Scientific Physical Culture, 
curative establishment in the world. that he has produced a fully 

illustrated health library 
of twenty-four small volumes dealing with certain 
illnesses and conditions amenable to his treatment. A 
list of their titles is given below, 


THE MOST t 
SUCCESSFUL 
CURE, 


A TROUBLE 
SAVER FOR 
INQUIRERS, 


atients have always extolled his system and 


in every 100 patients. _Invalids in increasing 


oF 


1. Indigestion and Dys- ‘13. Lack of Vigour. 
pepsia. 14. Physical Deformities in 

2. Constipation and its Men. ; 
Cure. 15. Physical Deformities in 

3. Liver Troubles. Women. 

4. Nervous Disorders. in 16. Functional Defects in 
Men. Speech. 

5. Nervous Disorders in 17. Circulatory Disorders. 
Women. 18. Skin Disorders. 

6. Obesity in Men. 19. Physical Development 

7. Obesity in Women. for Men. 

8. Heart Affections. 20, Everyday Health. 

g. Lung and Chest Com- 2%. Boys’ and Girls’ Health 


and Ailments. 

Figure Culture for 
Women. 

23. Insomnia. 

24. Neurasthenia. 


plaints. 
Rheumatism and Gout. 
Anzmia : Its Cause and 
Cure. 
12. Kidney Disorders: Func- 
tional and Chronic. 


10. 
II, 


22. 


A copy of whichever book is desired will be forwarded 
gratis and post free to any reader who will write a letter to 
Mr. Sandow at 32, St. James’-street, London, S.W., asking 
for it, mentioning this article in THE TABLET, and giving 
particulars of age, occupation, illness, &c., which will enable 
an opinion to be formed on the case and forwarded with 
the book. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——_——__—_——— 
TEE PENNY CATECHISM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


Srr,—If an attempt to side-track so plain an issue be not pre- 
der, may I venture to suggest that Father Thurston 
lluminating study of the origins of our Catechism 
he can, right off the reel) when, where, and 
‘©The Penny Catechism” (which he 
uses, but for which, of course, he is nowise responsible) was first 
applied to that abridgment of Christian Doctrine. _I call it senseless, 
t does none of the things that the name of a book may reason- 
ably be expected to do. It does not even indicate the subject treated. 
It fails to discriminate between the: manual in question and a score:or 
more of short treatises on anything ‘‘ down from theology up to con- 
chology.” The'name is no more appropriate or distinctive than if I 
called Zhe Daily Telegraph ‘‘The Penny Paper.” Is it ancient or 
modern? If ancient, I suppose we must treat it with the respect due 
to old age ; if modern, shall we not do well to eliminate it from our 
vocabulary as speedily as may be? 

The term Penny Catechism is quite unknown to, and unused by, 
the scholars and teachers in our schools. Ask a school-child, ‘f Do 
you learn the Penny Catechism?” and he will probably answer, ‘‘ No, 
I don’t” ; not because he is unacquainted with that compilation, but 
because he fails to recognise the familiar volume under that designation. 

I imagine that Penny Catechism is a purely controversial term, used 
by preachers for. rhetorical purposes, when they wisb to emphasise its 
accessibility by calling attention to the smallness of the cost at which 
it may be obtained; the popular price connoting that it is within the 
comprehension of the least sophisticated inquirer. Hence the obvious 
retort to some egregious blunderer: ‘‘ Why, the Penny Catechism 
should have taught you better than that.” None the less the term, I 
submit, is a senseless one, and is better dead. 

I am entirely in sympathy with Father Thurston in his preference 
for the earlier form of Catechism, in which the question was not 
repeated in every answer—a repetition utterly destructive of the vivacity 
for the sake of which the dialogue form is adopted. Imagine the 
boredom of a conversation conducted on these lines: ‘‘ Have you been 
for a2 walk? I have been for a walk. Have you seen your father? I 
have seen my father,” &c. 

But are we warranted in assuming, as is commonly done, that to 
catechise necessarily implies to impart instruction by way of question 
and answer? Etymologically, at any rate, it does not. It means 
merely oral teaching, with perhaps a suggestion of saying the same 
thing over and over again. When we appeal to that genial humorist in 
disguise, Professor Skeat, and ask him, he replies: ‘‘ Catechise ! Why, 
"of course, see Echo.” And, turning to that word, we fiad ‘that nye 
means a sound, an echo, and that cat-ech-zse is a derivative from it. 

From an abstract point of view, our current catechisms obviously put 
the cart before the horse. The teacher is the ignoramus, and the child 
imparts an amount of recondite information on abstruse topics in 
language quite foreign to his ordinary habit of speech, To be at all 
true to life the process should be reversed. It should be the child’s to 
ask : “© Who made me?” And the teacher’s to reply: ‘f God made you.” 
Indeed I think, with deference to those better informed, that it is quite 
a question whether religious instruction would not be both more 
effectively, as well as more philosophically imparted and acquired if the 
scholar were made to learn a series of short, simple dogmatic proposi- 
tions, containing the necessary information before the questioning 
‘process began at all. ‘‘God made me. God made to know Him. 
God made me to love Him. God made me to serve Him for a short time 
in this world. God made me to be happy with Him for ever in the 
next world.” When a child has acquired this amount of knowledge, 

~ then the questioning, ‘*Who made you? What is the first thing God 
made you for? What is the second thing?” &c., might most reason- 
ably begin. My own impression is that in this way the statement of 
doctrine could be made much less complex and abstruse that it is in 
existing catechisms, and that the process of fitting together question and 
answer would stimulate greater interest and intelligence on the part 
of the children. ; 

Yours, &c., 


posterously out of or 
should complete his i 
by telling us (as ro doubt 
by whom that senseless name, 


because i 


J. CONNELLY, 
Hove, January 18. 





RAILWAY TICKETS AND CONSCIENCE. 


S1r,—The condition, ‘‘ Not transferable,” if pressed to its logical 
conclusion would imply that, in case of ‘‘detected” transfer, the 
railway ‘‘could” claim restitution, not only for the difference between 
a return and a single fare, but even for the full single fare. By ‘‘ Not 
transferable” the company makes it unlawful for any one to use the 
ticket except the original passenger. 

The reduced return fare is a personal privilege granted to the original 
user of the ticket. Andtohimonly. It is quite witbin the company’s 
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right to make such a privilege ‘‘ Not transferable.” In case of transfer 
the writer agrees with Dr. Iarty that the Company is entitled o 
restitution for the difference between the return and a single fare. 

The loss to a company from such prohibited transfers, may vary from — 
little to much, but no matter what the amount, on what principle can 
the company be deprived of its just rights? 

In strict justice the company is entitled to a full single fare. 
give it requires justification. 

It may, perhaps, be considered that inconvenience and loss occasioned — 
by the ‘‘ trains’ delays” would be sufficient justification for such com- %y 
pensation. That is, however, a different phase of the question. 1 

Yours &c.y 


Not to — 


-E. OR 
Chapelizod, Dublin, January 17. 





S1r,—The reason why railway companies grant a reduction on 
return tickets is simply because two journeys are paid for at once; 
‘*Cash down” is just as much a benefit to the companies as to any 
other seller. A similar thing happens in thousands of transactions — 
where it is cheaper to buy a certain number of articles than to purchase - 
them singly. Ifthe seller shouldimpose the condition that the articles ~ 
must be all used by the buyer alone, he would be laughed at, and 
probably laugh himself. Why must. the railway companies alone 
escape ridicule? They grant no privilege—or if it isa privilege, it is — 
paid for, and the buyer ought to be free to use it as his own property 
in the ordinary way. 

Yours, &c., 
STRICT JUSTICE, 


[This correspondence may now cease.—EpD. TABLET. ] 





CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND CHURCH LITURGY, 


Srr,—It would be pleasant for adult Catholics to receive some assur= 
ance that the boys in Catholic colleges and schools now receive advan- 
tages overlooked in my time, and, I believe, in previous times from 
observations I have heard on the subject from the lips of more aged © 
men. I refer, first, to the need for a few grammatical lessons in the 
year on the Latin of the Mass as a pious business not necessarily as part 
of routine class work. My masters were such excellent and pious men, 
it is without suggestion of blame I state, however, that to my personal 
knowledge and experience I have known several of the largest Catholic 
colleges of the Kingdom, from some accident, never in the course of a 
year or two years take their pupils once through the translating and 
parsing of the Mass. sey 

I also think it an unfortunate accident that an odd pleasant lecture in 
the year is not given from Rock’s ‘* Hierurgia” on the edifying and — 
instructive antiquity of the words and ceremonies of the Mass. Wiseman 
ia ‘‘ Fabiola” happily attempted to give Catholic youth some direction — 
in the resemblance of Church customs to-day with those practised in the 
Catacombs—a valuable stimulant to faith, piety, and pious intelligence. — 





COCKERELL’S COALS. i 
EO. J. COCKERELL and CO., Tower House, Trinity. 
square, E.C. 2 

COAL MERCHANTS 


to His late Majesty the KING. 

Fiouse Caal ceca tecececoae e's 26s. 6d. | Hard Steam ..... ivigowsdwee, M2SSm 
Best Coalay essai cadtaues sifuae 1208. Bright Cobbles ..........0008 245 
Best/Sukstones. > i ccstoserit acess. 275. Hard :Cobbles swe sasnasiseee, hee 
Best Kitchen ......... ee 25S. Tower Kitcheners .....¢.+45 205. 
Flouse Nuts.:tis tree seveiawis =- uhlele 25S. 

ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 

Telegrams : Tel. No. 


‘* Wallsend,” London. 1027 Avenue (5 lines) 


OOK BARGAINS.—Harmsworth’s History of the World — 
8 vols., 30s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas and Gazeteer, 63s., for 35s.; Lewis 
The Monk, illus., 3 vols, 7s. 6d.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 215., 
Calvert’s Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 15s, ; Giovanni Costa, His Life, Work 
and Times, 21s., for 6s. ; Fox Davies’ Heraldic Badges, 5s., for 2s. ; Lyttleton’s — 
Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt and Paganism, 9s., for 4s.; Harmsworth’s Self 
Educator, 8 vols.; 30s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Vernon 
Lee’s Studies 18th Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 
vols., 12s.; for 6s.; Farmer and Henley’s Dictionary of Slang and Colloquia’ 
English, 7s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., great bargain, 6s. 6d. Collections of 
Valuable Books, purchased or exchanged for others. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-~ 
SHOP, 14 & 16, JOHN BRIGHT-SfTREET, BIRMINGHAM. 3G 


PRIEST’S COLLARS, Bee MBY'S SPECIAL 


MANUFACTURES. CLOTH-FACED PAPER OR 





SPECIAL WATERPROOF. No Laundry Troubles. § 
ALWAYS A NEW COLLAR. Cheaper than washing. 
MEY’S, 9, NEWGATE-STRET, LONDON, E.C. (opposite G. P.O). 





“PLASMON 
is the essential food 


I have so long wished for, and 


I would never be without it.” 


EUGEN SANDOW. 


Sold everywhere. Packets, od., 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d. 


PLASMON is used by the Royal Family 
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__ The third point on which I should be glad to see some lively interest 
"is that care be taken that our youths at least be provided with Challoner’s 
~ **Garden of the Soul,” and not those daintily bound volumes bearing 
- the name of Challoner’s volume without inclasion of its matter. The 

original ‘*Garden of the Soul” could, or can, be had for a shilling. 

Challoner essayed that boys and older folk always have in their prayer- 

books the very words of the Church for all the Sacraments (excepting, 

perhaps, Holy Orders as too lengthy): prayerbooks called the ‘‘ Garden 
. of the Soul,” rather impudently, now not infrequently in the hands of 
the laity are a substitution of ‘‘ private devotions” for the beautiful, 
historical, and instructive words of the Sacraments. The original 
prayerbook includes for their meditation the words that have been 
read over the heads of the boys at baptism ; and the important words 
for previous thought awaiting us in Extreme Unction. As it is, I fear, 
_ by the counterfeit ‘‘ Gardens of the Soul”? very generally in use, many 
Catholics. only make acquaintance with the words of consolation and 
strength which the Church reserves for us in Extreme Unction when 
the mind has become enfeebled and dying. 

An odd summer ago I had the advantage of chatting on these matters 
with the Superior of one of our largest and most fashionable colleges, 
_ and my memory is that he was very interested and appreciative of these 
small criticisms. I hope your readers will be likewise, 

‘ ; Yours truly, 
W. 


Le Fi 





FATHER COLOMA’S NOVELS. 


S1r,—In your last issue I notice that a correspondent signing 
** Clericus,” India, asks whether any of your readers can inform him if 
the novels of Father L. Coloma have been translated into English. 
Yes, I myself have translated all bis stories or novelettes. His two- 
volume novel, ‘* Pegnefieces,” I was advised not to attempt, as it would 
_ not suit the English Catholic public. 

Some twenty years ago I was living in Spain and knew Father 
Coloma personally—while he was writing his stories. Ile gave me 
authority to translate and publish a@// his works, and sent me copies as 
they appeared. 

I did the work, but had much trouble in getting publishers to accept 
them at their own risk. I could not afford to take that upon myself. In 
“the course of time some were published in Zhe Month, The Lamp, and 
The Fireside. Then the Art and Book Co. brought out a volume of 
four stories, and Messrs. Kilner, of Philadelphia, U.S.A., a volume of 
six stories. I have not succeeded in getting any more volumes published, 
_ but several short stories have appeared in 7he Annals of Our Lady of 
‘the Sacred Heart and The Messenger. I bave more in MS., and 
_ would bring them out in a volume if I could afford it, Messrs. Kilner 
still have enough fcr a second volume. 

Your correspondent may have more particulars by writing direct 
v7 to me; 

Yours, &c., 
(Miss) E. M. BROOKEs. 
48, Alderbrook-road, Balham, London, S.W., January 17. 


THE ** ORDO.” 


Sir,—It is rather a surprise to see in this year’s ‘*Ordo” on 
May 14 the following announcement:  ‘‘ Dedicationis Ecclesiz 


a Metropol. dup 1 cl (cum Octava in civitate),” the obvious meaning of 


the words in brackets being that the Octave must not be kept outside 
the boundary line of the city of Westminster. This seems to be at 
variance with a recent decision of the S. C. R. (July 29, 1904), on a 
kindred question regarding the dedication. ‘‘Utrum Regulares in 
Anglia et alibi commorantes, in recolendo anniversario Ecclesize 
_ Cathedralis, uti limites Civitatis intelligere debeant etiam suburbia 
-Civitatis hodierne ; an potius eos xestringere fines ad primitivam 
Civitatem seu Burgum, quandoque sat exiguum, ubi Ecclesia 
Cathedralis dificata fuerat? Resp. Affirmative ad primam partem, 
Negative ad secundam.” 

I may add that the question assent up described the growth of our 
‘large towns, and it was asked whether the feast was to be celebrated in 


the whole place, as far as the houses extend, or whether it was to be 


_strictly confined to the limits of the primitive city or borough where the 
Cathedral stands.- The meaning of the answer is unmistakable, and 
appears to indicate in this case that the Octave should be kept in all 
_ the Westminster and London boroughs, and as far Eastas Walthamstow 
and East Ham. ‘ 
Perhaps the compiler of the ‘‘ Ordo” will kindly explain. 
Yours, &c., , 
F. ° 


‘OUR MOST HOLY LORD.” 


S1r,—I have often thought that for some Latia phrases, ¢.g., 
*¢ Dominatio tua,” we ought not to have a slavishly literal translation. 
The time-honoured English title of the Sovereign Pontiff is ‘* Our 
Holy Father the Pope,” and the words are pleasing to the ear and 
edifying. 

Yours, &c., 
REVERENDUS DOMINUS. 





‘WHY NOT THE MANTILLA IN CHURCH?” 


S1r,—In connexion with this question of wearing the mantilla in 
church, which is being discussed in your columns, I should like to say 
that there is practically nothing new in the practice advocated, Our 
own factory girls here in Lancashire, and doubtless in other manufac- 
turing districts, have worn it for ages. I have given Holy Communion 
to a whole row of them ata 5 o’clock Mass, all of them wearing this 
form of headgear. Of course they don’t call it by such a grand name, 
but it is very much the same thing. It is now going somewhat out of 
fashion, for a feeling seems to be rising that those who wear a ‘‘ man- 
tilla ? do so because they cannot afford a hat. 

: - Yours, &c., 
A LANCASHIRE PRIEST, 
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The Sole Object of the Nationat SocieTy FoR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN is that every 
child in the land shall live an endurable life. The Society 
is entirely dependent on voluntary help to carry on its opera- 

‘tions, ‘Gifts, large or small, will be gratefully received. 
Robert J. Parr, Director, 
40, Letcester-sguare, W.C. 
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LLOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA NAPLES 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. : 
Twin-Screw. |Tons.|Next Departures, Destination. 
1Grosser Kurfiirst 13,102 January 23 Australia. 
itzow 8,818 January 31 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Kleist | 8,950 February 14 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Seydiitz 000 February 19 Austral ia. 
Prinz Ludwig £9,630 | February 28 Straits, China, Japan.* 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment, 
tCalling at Port Sudan. 

Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE—SALISBURY-SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T, 
This SOCIETY, established in 1862, supplies Spinal Supports, Leg 
Instruments, Trusses, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, and all descriptions 
of mechanical supports to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the Afflicted upon the 
Recommendation of Subscribers. 


[ro,¢0r Appliances given in year ending September 30, 1910 | 








Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of Five Guineas entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in proportion 
to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., Lombard-street, or 
by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 




























You will be delighted 
witb the Cut and Fit of our Gar- 
ments at most economical prices 
compatible with best work. 
Warm Overcoats from 3 
Guns. Serge or Tweed 
Suits from 3 Gus. Frock’ 
Coat (Silk Facings) from 
£2 15s. es 

IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO. 
VISIT our ESTABLISIIMENT. 
write for our FASHION BOOKLET 
and patterns, and easy  self-. 
measurement instructions. 


A Goop Fir GUARANTEED. 

Truth writes : ‘*Ibave been to 
Evans and Co., the Tailors of 287, 
Regent-street, W., for my Dress 
Suit, recommended to me by Sir 
‘lc . Iam pleased with the cut 
and fit.” 


W. EVANS & CO. 
(Established 1886), 
287, Regent-street; London, W. 
(A few doors from Oxford Circus). | 
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The perfect edge, protected 
blade and “no stropping” of 
the Gillette Safety Razor make 
Gillette shaving exceptionally 
clean, safe, and easy. 


Sold everywhere, price One Guinea, with twelve 


double-edge blades. Combination Sets, including 

Gillette pee Soap and Shaving Brush, from 

25/-, Write for ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,” sent post 
free. Mention THs TABLET. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, Ltd., 17, Hoiborn Viaduct, London, B.C, 
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ET CATERA. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster contrived, on 
his way home from Rome, to pay a short visit to the House 
of Studies of the Oblates of St. Charles at Fribourg in 
Switzerland. The Oblate Fathers have six students there at 
present, studying at the University and installed, under 
their Rector, Father W. Bernard Dyer, O.S.C., in their own 
house, the Villa Alpina, situated in a beautiful spot and 
commanding a fine view of the Fribourg Alps extend- 
ing even to Mont Blanc. His Grace received a specially 
warm welcome from the Rector and Professors of the 
University ; and his visit was doubtless a source of very 
sincere satisfaction to Monsieur Georges Python, the-Fribourg 
statesman to whom the University owes so marked a 
measure of its success. Thisannouncement of the visit of his 
Grace coincides happily with the announcement made 
within the last few days by the Dean of the University that 
the Prize of ‘St. Thomas Aquinas” has been.awarded to 
an Englishman, Father Dyer, for his essay on the thesis set 
for public competition amongst the. theological students 
attending the University Lectures. 


* * 
* 


A correspondent writes of the double graciousness of a 
little episode at a recent audience at the Vatican when the 
Archbishop of Westminster placed a copy of Zhe Catholic 
Who's Who in the hands of the Holy Father, who said he 
received it gratefully, although for him it was “un libro 
prohibito” by reason of—the language in which it is 
written. Nevertheless he sent his cordial blessing to those 
engaged in its production. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Sidney Lee publishes a list of the names he proposes 
to include in the new supplement to “The Dictionary of 
National Biography,” devoted to eminent men dead during 
the last decade. Scanning the first section, which covers 
only the first five letters of the alphabet, we note that the 
editor has recognised the indisputable claims of the 


4 


following British Catholics to space in his work: A. W.a 


Beckett, journalist and humourist ; Lord Acton, historian ; | 


Thomas William Allies, theologian ; Sir Robert Blenner- 
hassett, President of Queen’s College, Cork, and political 
writer; Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B., banker ; Sir John 
George Bourinot, K.C.B., writer on Canadian Constitutional 
History ; Rachel Harriette Busk, writer on folk-lore ; 
General Sir William F. Butler, G.C.B.; Sir Joseph Caron, 
Canadian statesman; Richard William Coppinger, M.D., 
Inspector-General, R.N., naturalist and bacteriologist ; 
Thompson Cooper, biographer; Mrs. Pearl Mary Teresa 
Craigie, novelist; Michael Davitt, politician; Sir John 
Charles Day, judge; Henry Watts Russel de Coétlogon, 
_ colonel and diplomatist; Aubrey de Vere, poet and 
essayist ; Sir Louis Donnet, Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Fleets; Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, and Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith. As many as eight names out of the 
nineteen, it is interesting to note, are those of con- 


verts to the Church. 
no 


“Pieces of eight” (which have their enduring currency 
in Stevensonian romance) and other spoil from the Spanish 
galleon (a reputed treasure-ship) sunk in Tobermory Bay, 
are now on view in London. The Syndicate which seeks 
the treasures believed to have gone down in the Armada 
vessel feels sufficiently encouraged by the finds now 
exhibited to resume diving operations before the end of 
the month. One recovered relic is, as officially described, 
particularly interesting. It is a silver medal supposed to 
have come from the rosary of a priest, and several priests 
are known to have been aboard. It is black with age, but 
the Cross and the Crown of Thorns stand out on the 
reverse. On the obverse is a portrait of the ‘ Victorious 
Christ,” taken, it is supposed, from one reputedly cut on 
an emerald by command of Tiberius Czesar, and sent by 
the Emperor of the Turks to Pope Innocent VIII. for the 
redemption of his brother, then a captive of the Christians. 


%* & 
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‘Mr. Edward L. Brockman, C.M.G., has succeeded Sir 
Arthur Young as Colonial Secretary of the Straits Settle- 


ments, at Singapore, : 
ae 


The mention of Sir Edward Blount among National 
Worthies, is made at a time when news comes that his son, 
Mr. Henry Edmund Blount, has died at Biarritz. His 
death follows bis father’s at so short an interval that we are 
surprised by the reminder that he was himself an old man, 
if to be seventy is still considered to be aged. Mr. Blount 
was born in Paris, and came for his schooling to Oscott, 
where his father had himself-preceded him as far back as _ 
1820—a Spartan era for the British schoolboy of whatever 
creed. ‘I am tempted to compare it to the picture which 
Charles Dickens gives of school-life at Dotheboys Hall,” 
says Sir Edward in the “‘ Reminiscences” he sat downto 
write when he was near ninety-four. Sir Edward’s pursuits 
as. a Paris banker and, later, as a pioneer of French railways, 
are now a national memory, and the son upheld thetraditions _ 
associated with his father’s name. His commercial activities 
included a Directorship of the West of France Railway, of 














Franco-Russes of St. Petersburg. A keen sportsman, he 
was one of the founders of the Paris Tir aux pigeons 
Club ; and he published a number of musical compositions, 


both religious and secular. 
* % 
* 


Many poor pilgrims to Lourdes, will, in particular, hold 
Mr. Henry Blount in grateful memory ; and we in London 28 
recall him as the intermediary through whom the-Catholics 
of France sent their happy gift of flowers to Westminster 
Cathedral during the. Eucharistic Congress. His many 
activities were acknowledged by various decorations, the 
the Knighthood of Pius among the rest. He married — 
Marguerite, daughter of M. le Baron de la Rochette, and 
he leaves an only son, Mr. Edward Aston Blount, who also 
married in France—a daughter of the Marquis de Bassano. 
The funeral took place at Crawley, which is not far from 
Imberhorne Manor, the late Mr. Blount’s Sussex seat. = 


isa 


* * 
* 


Among the twenty-two passengers who perished the other — 
day in the Gaika Loop railway accident in South Africa was _ 
a young Jesuit, Father Edward J. Crawley, S.J. A native 
of London, he joined the Roehampton Novitiate after early 
studies made at Mcunt St. Mary’s. From 1897 to r902 he 
taught at Stonyhurst, and he was ordained priest in 1905, 
going a year later to join the staff of St. Aidan’s College, 
Grahamstown, where his untimely loss leaves many regrets. 


* * 
* 


The ignominious motive, the squalid end ofthe inventory- 
making and subsequent seizure of Church property in 
France has received one more proof. First comes the 
inventory, then the exhibition, next the “handing over” 
to State officials, and finally, the sale to a dealer. The ~ 
recent case is that of the beautiful reliquary made to 
contain the skull of St. Martin, a splendid specimen of 
fourteenth century Limousin enamel. It was kept safely and 
reverently during six centuries in the Church of Sondeilles, 
a village of La Corréze. Shouts greeted its borrowing 
and exhibition: ‘See how the world has been deprived of 
the sight of such beautiful works of art, hidden in 
obscurity.” Shouts of satisfaction followed the “ transfer 
of custody” from the hands of the curé to those of the 
mayor. But the Government is not so well pleased at the 
discovery of the sale for a too moderate price. This 
pilfering of precious and unique things has not art, not 
public use, for its excuse; it is done for money and money 
alone, as in the grotesque case of the Jesuit library in 
Rome. It was confiscated in the interest of the public, 
and then the Jesuits were allowed to buy it back! 





+ 
* 


Judge Arthur O’Connor will shortly say good-bye to his 
many and regretful friends in the North of England. 
He is to exchange “his present Durham District Circuit for 
Dorsetshire as successor to the late Judge -Philbrick, 


Saturday, January 21, rort.] 


a Mr. Joseph Duffy, Mayor of Wallsend, whose estate has 
been valued at £123,640, left £1,000 for the purposes of 
_ the Catholic mission at Wallsend and £100 each to 
__ §$t. Joseph’s Home for the Aged and Infirm under the care 
‘ of the Little Sisters of the Poor, Harborne, and to the 
Home of the Good Shepherd, Newcastle-under-Lyne, 


“x 








NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 


an aprrerencenne 


ENGLAND. 


WESTMINSTER. 


i. Tue Forty Hours’ Prayer.—Third Sunday after Epiphany, 
_ ‘January 22: Brook Green, Hammersmith. Friday, January 27: 
_ Stratford, E, Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, January 29: Notting 
oo. fill. 4 


THE PREACHERS: THE CATHEDRAL.—Continuing his discourses 

on the Divinity of Christ at the twelve o’clock Mass at the Cathedral 
on Sunday, the eloquent Redemptorist, Father Vassall-Phillips, 
_ C.SS.R., developed in logical sequence: another line of proof of the 
Divinity of: Jesus Christ, which was incidentally also a powerful 
defence of the doctrine.and practice of the Catholic Church which has 
been’ made’by-misrepresentation, misunderstanding, and natural repng- 
mance, so great a stumbling-block to those outside the fold—the 
Sacrament of Penance. First, he found evidence convincing of the 
Godhead of Christ in the very existence as‘a historical and present faet 
of the Catholic Church, Then followed as a corollary the mere fact of 
__ the Papacy, with its stupendous, but logical and necessary, claim-of 
e Infallibility, The third and consequential proof he drew out of the 
__ practice of Penance based on the claim which belonged to God alone 
of the power of forgiveness of sin. This claim as a fact, and con- 
sistently reduced to practice unbroken and unchanged through nineteen 
hundred years, rested entirely on the claim of Christ to be God, with 
the power of God to delegate His authority. ‘* As the Father hath 
sent Me, send I also you.” He showed how certain and clear was the 
doctrine of the power of the keys as delegated in an especial manner to 
Peter, as chief of the Apostles, throwing an additional interesting light 
on the passage in which Peter is commanded to confirm his brethren, 
suggesting” on good authority that the words might be more 
lucidly rendered, *‘ Being once converted, then in thy turn confirm thy 
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brethren.” The last recorded act of Christ on earth was to delegate 
the plenitude of His power to His apostles, of whom He made Petes 
the chief, and that power He gave to them, first to Peter and then to 
the Apostles, the power which belonged to God alone. He identified 
Himself with Peter. ‘‘Whatsoever you sball loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven,” &c, When Our Lord cured the man sick ‘of the 
palsy—a type of sin—and He said, ‘‘ Go, thy sins are forgiven thee,” 
the Jews said he blasphemed. ‘*God alone can forgive sin.” To 
prove His power to heal the soul of the deformity of sin He healed the 
body of its malady. ‘*That the Son of Man hath power to forgive 
sin, I say to thee take up thy bed and walk.” And seeing His power 
the people glorified God. As man by the power of God He forgave 
sin. As God He delegated to man the power of binding and loosing. 
** As the Father hath sent Me, so send I also you, whose sins you shall 
forgive they are forgiven, whose sins you shall retain they are retained.” 
It would indeed be monstrous blaspbemy to make such a claim in any 
one who was not God. In the name of God the Church has dispensed 
that power in daily practice ever since. 

Dom Gilbert Higgins, C.R.L., continuing his sermon at. the Sunday 
evening service spoke of ‘‘ Christ the Physician.” He gave an eloquent 
description of the bodily cures which the Physician wrought among the 
people, first in His Divine compassion for the suffering and the poor, 
but more for that they might realise and believe that He who had 
power to heal the body and raise the dead was the very God who had 
the power to forgive sins. That power Ile exercised then when He 
said to the sinner, ‘*Go, thy sins are forgiven thee,” that power He 
exercised still through His Church, to which He gave the commission 
not only to teach, but to heal the soul of all its infirmities through the 
channels of the Sacraments. What He did in Jerusalem in His own 
person, He did in London to-day through His ministers, and the awful 
powers he exercised as God brought upon Him the persecution and the 
contradiction of the Jews, as the same powers exercised by Him now 
ee His Church brought upon it the opposition of unbelievers 
to-day. 


—Stroup GREEN.—In the morning Dom Gilbert Higgins also 
preached at the High Mass on St. Agnes, whose festival the women of 
England before the Reformation observed as a day of obligation, ané 
he called on the Catholic women of England to-day to place their girls 
under the protection of that illustrious and fearless virgin and martyr, 
the champion of purity. 


—FATHER MATURIN AT KENTISH Town.—In continuation of bis 
course of sermons at Kentish Town, Father Maturin on Sunday even- 
last dwelt on the rarity of self-knowledge. We minimised our weakness, 
condoned our faults, and exaggerated our virtues. Heinveighed against 
the impotence and hollowness of Socialism as a means of making men 
perfect through the State. By God alone could man be good. Why 
were men so afraid of acknowledging God before men and recognising 
to the full their duty to Him? The only true manliness is Christian 
manliness. 


~~ sERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers. 
Only four days open sea, 


TRANSCANADA— 


Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 


and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada, 
Fastest route to Western States, 


TRANSPACIFIC— 


Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 


Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 
For further particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
VARA 


OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. | 


67-68, KING WILLIAM sr, } LONDON. 


24, JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL 


(irae CHARING CROSS, 
18, ST. AUGUSTINE'S PARADE, BRISTOL, 











—FATHER R. H. BENSON IN KENSINGTON.—Father Benson is 
holding the people in Kensington and thereabouts with his personality, 
his popularity, and his unquestioned power. Again he dealt on Sunday 
evening at Holy Trinity, Brook Green, with the paradoxical charges 
against the Catholic Church. The world just now revels in paradoxes. 
There is self-admiration in the discovery and use of them. He seized 
the humour. The Church is too holy, it is not holy enough. Itisa 
paradox. It is impossible to comply with its demands. It is impossible 
to tolerate its toleration of sin. The Church—like Christ—made sin 
in thought. It was not good enough to do no evil, to say no evil, but 
the mind must be clean from evil thought. The man in the street 
complained that the Church was so particular in little things. Eating 
meat on a Friday! The story, not fit for the drawing-room, but 
amusing in the smoke-room—the only one who did not laugh was a 
Catholic. The saint was so difficult to work with. Ee was impossible. 
But the Church was not holy enough. It preached holiness, but 
tolerated criminals. Catholics admitted criminals who would not be 
tolerated in any Wesleyan chapel. They must draw the line some- 
where. It was appalling, the lives of Catholics, and they called for 
a priest, and a priest visited them, and gave them forgiveness, and 
brought them the very Body of Christ to feed their souls. It was 
appalling. The foulest thing on God’s earth was a bad Catholic, for 
the corruption of the best was the worst. And the Catholic Church 
tolerated the foulest sinners, welcomed them, ministered to them. It 
was incomprehensible ! They must draw the line somewhere. A foul 
murder is committed, and the man is found to be a Catholic. A 
notorious criminal may even get to the highest place and be a pope. 
Even Alexander VI. is tolerated. But the attitude of the Church was 
that of Christ. He tolerated the woman taken in sin. He tolerated 
Judas. But the world—ah!—the pharisees did mot tolerate, they 
slunk away, they could not forgive sin against themselves, neither could 
they tolerate anything holier than themselves, They chose Barabbas. 
The Church was not only the mother of saints, but she was the friend of 
sinners. Like Christ she was human and divine. She was not 
satisfied with the low standard of the ordinary Catholic, but she 
tolerated it. Out of the scum she rescued sinners. She tolerated 
Magdalen and placed her with Mary, the. purest of creatures ; the 
innocence of sin forgiven, the innocence of purity. Together they 
stood before the Cross. The Church loved the God most holy, and 
with Ged and for God her love was for the sons of men. 


CATHOLIC REFERENCE LIBRARY READING RooM.—This library, 


which has been opened at 92, Victoria-street, promises to be useful- 


and supplementary to the work of the Catholic Reading Guild. Whilst 
open to Catholics on the payment of a small fee, its advantages are 
gratuitously at the disposal of non-Catholics. 


TEACHERS’ BENEVOLENT FuND CONCERT.—The Annual Benefit 
Concert given by the Hammersmith College Clab in aid of the Bene- 
volent Fund for Catholic Teachers, organised under its auspices, took 
place at the Caxton Hall on Friday evening last, under distinguished 
clerical patronage. A programme of artistic excellence and variety was 
provided, and the attendance was good. The lady vocalists were Miss 
Edith Blanchard and Madame Nancy Lanchester, who were recalled, 
Miss Blanchard for ‘* My dear Soul” and Madame Lanchester for her 
selection ‘* Night of Love,” from Tales of Hoffmann. Master Percy 
McDonald, of the Oratory, sang Gounod’s ‘‘ Ave Maria,” and was 
also recalled. Mr. Edward Mooney was warmly received in his recita- 
tions, selected from ‘‘The Golden Legend” of Longfellow, the 
** Legend of the Monk Felix,” with musical accompaniment expressly 
composed for the occasion by Mr. Herbert Sayers, and played by him, 
and an excerpt from ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” Mr. Gervase Elwes sang a 
cycle of three songs, ‘* Phyllis,” by Arthur Young, ‘‘ Daisies,” by 
‘Quilter, and ‘‘O that we too were Maying,” by Gounod, with the 
exquisite art which distinguishes his singing. Mr. Vincent O’Reilly 
was encored for his fine bass songs. The banjo solos of Mr. Joseph 
Bull revealed, in selections from the operas of *‘ Faust” and ‘Il 
‘Trovatore,” possibilities in the instrument undreamt of by those for 
whom its association is with darky minstrels. It was not a banjo, it 
was°a band. The humorous elements were supplied by Mr. George 
‘O’Hagan, Mr. Walter Walters, and Mr. Archie Naish. Mr. Herbert 
Sayers was the pianist, who played Chopin’s Impromptu in F sharp, 
while his pupil, Miss Dorothy Davies, played acceptably and with 
much promise a prelude by Rachmaninoff. 


IsLINGTON: ST. VINCENT DE PAUL SociETY.—In the report of 
the last year’s work of the St. John the Evangelist (Islington) Con- 
ference of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, it isstated that the year just 
closed has, perbaps, witnessed its greatest activity. The active 
members meet every week to consider the cases which are recom- 
mended ; every case is carefully considered, and relief is granted only 
when the homes of the poor have been visited by the Brothers, and all 
the circumstances have been placed before the Conference. All the 
clergy are members of the Conference and attend the meeetings each 
week. There are at present 17 active members, and a few honorary 
members and subscribers. During the year 1910, 45 poor families, 
representing about 250 individuals, received help, and the number of 
visits made by the Brothers to the homes of those helped was 1,085. 
Fortunately the Conference was in possession of £40 at the beginning 
of the year, this sum remaining from a legacy left by a pious 
parishioner by will the previous year. The general income for the 
year was £67 3s. 5d., and this, together with the sum previously 
mentioned, enabled the Brothers to expend thesum of £100 10s. 10d. 
upon the poor of the parish during the year. While the number of active 
members is at present sufficiently large to work satisfactorily in visiting 
the poor in their homes, it would be of great advantage to the work of 
charity if some additions were made to the list of honorary members and 
zegular subscribers. The collections made by the Brothers on 
Sundays after the Masses has produced £33 6s. od. during the year, 
and it is certain that many more would contribute, if they realised how 
the smallest offering, regularly given, augments the power for good 
of this most Catholic work. 


CHELSEA +. FATHER SKRIMSHIRE’S SILVER JUBILEE.—The Rev, 
Donald Skrimshire, M.R., will celebrate the Silver Jubilee of his priest- 
hood on the Feast of St. Matthias, February 24, 1911, and a number of 
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*JUNORA ” 






Fish that is fresh and ready to cook. 
Why. pay high prices for inferior fish when 
you can get the very best, beautifully fresh, at 


6 lbs. 2s., 9 Ibs. 2s. 6d., 11 Ibs. 3s. 
Carriage paid. Write for trial parcel. 


. 
. 
: 


List and full particulars free. 
Special quotations given for Convents, 
Schools, and other large buyers, 


STAR FISH CO. 
(Dept. 16), GRIMSBY. 





The BEST REMEDY KNOWN for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in } 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRH(@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations, and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/134, 2/9, 4/6 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 





The National Tonic Wine. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE DOCTORS. 


<4 
mh A New Nerve Remedy.—“ Junora” is a new 
tonic wine, which is at once a delightful deli- 
cious beverage, a powerful stimulant, a strong 
appetiser, and last but not least, an unparalleled 
restorative for the brain and nerves. 


To Cheer but not Inebriate.—When you 
drink “ Junora” it is enjoyable to let it peram- 
bulate round the tongue before swallowing. — 

It tickles the palate and leaves a fascinating 
farewell flavour. 


When it reaches the stomach it gives a sense of 
comfort, but when it is absorbed by the blood 
vessels it goes straight to the nerve cells and a 
tremendous re-awakening of New Nerve Life 
takes place. 





As “ Junora” becomes more widely known and & 
more and more in daily use, so Nervous Debi- F 
lity will decrease and the general health and be 
strength of the people improve. 


This is not a mere statement, it is a scientific | oa 
yy and you can proveit. Try a sample bottle 
ree. 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 


Send your name and address to Rays, Hyde- 
street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. Mention 
gt Tue Taster and enclose three penny stamps to 
cH sch oat | pay cost of postage. By return you will receive 
f Blo wen’ eau ae Pat Om §. atrial sample bottle and it'll do you good 
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“* Junora ” is sold at 2s. r1d. per bottle at most- 
wine merchants, licensed grocers and licensed 
chemists, as well as at most of our leadirg 
hotels. 


If any difficulty is experienced kindly write to 
Rays, who will be glad to send you a card with 
the name of the nearest agent. 





Proprietors; RAYS, HYDE-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 
‘*Junora” Works: OGLE-STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. - 
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“his friends, desirous that the occasion should not be allowed to pass 
without some token of appreciation of his twenty-five years’ work in 
London being shown by his past and present parishioners and by those 
who know znd value his priestly character, have organised an influential 

, committee to make him a presentation. 

Ordained on the Feast of St. Matthias, 1886, he was appointed curate 
to the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, under the late Mgr. Harington 
Moore, where he worked for five years. In 1891 the late Cardinal 
-Manning named him Rector of the large and busy parish of Kingsland 
in North London, then burdened with a heavy mortgage. He found 
that the schools had been recently condemned by the Whiteball 
authorities, and he at once set to work to provide better accommodation 
fx the children. After three years’ strenuous work, his health failing, 

_he was transferred to the suburban parish of Hanwell. On his arrival 
he found some 200 Catholics in the district, but when he left, eleven 

years later, there was a flourishing congregation of a thousand people. 

_ Besides enlarging and decorating the church, he determined to estab- 
lish an elementary school for the Catholic children who formerly had 

_attended the board school. He gathered together twenty children ina 
disused Jaundry, but increasing numbers soon demanded larger accom- 
modation. He therefore purchased, out of his private resources, a site 
for school and playground and a large temporary building. Bringing a 
community of teaching nuns into the neighbourhood, after much tedious 
Opposition, he succeeded in having his school accepted by the Board of 

ducation as a public elementary school. Within a few years the 

.number of Catholic scholars in attendance at this school increased to 

nearly two hundred. Shortly before Father Skrimshire left Hanwell, 
he made several important additions to the church by erecting an organ 

. gallery and by building out alady‘chapel, a confessional, and a baptistery, 
thereby providing accommodation for sixty more persons. On the 

_ esignation of the late Canon Keens early ia 1905, Father Skrimshire 
was appointed by Archbishop Bourne to be Missionary Rector of the Holy 

Redeemer Church, Chel:ea; and here for nearly six years he has 
laboured with untiring energy. Father Skrimshire has not confined his 


_ work to parochial affairs, but has shown. himself active in public life, 


For many years he was a member of the Ianwell School Board, and 
now is a member of the Chelsea Board of Guardians. As a regular 


attendant at the council meetings of the Crusade of Rescue, Father 


Skrimshire’s services are greatly valued by those who have at heart the 


_ salvation of poor Catholic destitute children. 


SILVER JUBILEE OF THE PROVINCIAL OF THE SERVITES.— 
Father Brugnoli, O.S.M., the Provincial of the Servite Order in 
England, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination at the 
Midnight Mass of Christmas. The congratulations he then received 
were followed last Wednesday by a public address and testimonial in 


- token of the general esteem in which he was held by the parishioners, 


and which bad been undeviating through all the twenty-five years 
during which he had ministered to them as simple priest, as parochus, 
-as Prior, and finally as Rector-Provincial ofthe Order. The ceremony 
took place in the Fulham Town Hall, and was signalised-by a remark- 
able fine concert organised by Senhor Rubio, the ’cellist, a member 
of the congregation. The committee of presentation numbered the 
most influential members of the congregation, and tbe hall was crowded 
t The address was accompanied bya 
substantial cheque and the customary laudatory speeches, tempered by 


_ the presence of the recipient, who felicitously returned thanks on 
’ behalf of himself and his Order. 


FARM-STREET.—Father Stanislaus St. John, S.J., pressed home 
the old, old truth in the old way for ever new, that an inborn and 


» unquenchable craving for happiness burned in the humen heart, which 


no earthly satisfaction could answer. 


To follow our Supreme God was 
the only way. 


For that God took upon Himself our humanity, not to 


_ save us from the ills that mortality is heir to, but to deliver us from sin 


and lead us to eternal blessedness, which can be found alone in union 
with Ilim, the Sinless One. His. life revealed the meaning of love in 
its highest form, a life passed for us on earth in to'l and suffering that 
He might share our woes, and dwell with us as our hope and joy in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 


TyBURN CoONVENT.—Benediction at 5 o’clock has become a special 
feature at the Tyburn Convent at which the nuns seek to join with their 
benefactors in thanksgiving for the preservation of that memorial of the 
martyrs where prayers rise night and day for the conversion of 
England. 


‘CaTHOLic Boys’ BriGADES.—An interesting parade will be held 
on Sunday representative of the various organisations for keeping our 
Catholic lads who have Jeft-school true to their faith. The occasion is 
the honouring of the Feast of St. Sebastian, Patron of the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade. The Westminster Battalion is parading; and lending a 
friendly support to their ‘*brothers-in-arms” will be a contingent of 
150 of the Oratory Boys’ Brigade (by permission of Father Crewse), 
“Our Lady’s” troop of Boy Scouts, the 13th St. Pancras from Kentish 
Town, undér Scout-master W. F. Jennings, and the North Hyde Brass 
Band. Lieut-Colonel G. R. Heathcote (late of the Cameronians), 
Commandant of the C.B.B. in the archdiocese, will be in command. 
This composite force of Catholic youth will muster at Hyde Park 
Corner, by the Achilles Statue, at 3.30 in the afternoon, and will march 
by way of Piccadilly; Whiteball, Victoria-street to the Cathedral. 
Tere service will commence at 4.30. Father Philip O’Reilly, S.J., 
Chaplain-General of the C.B.B., will preach the sermon, and the 
Administrator of the Cathedral, Monsignor Howlett, D.D., will give 
Benediction. Anyone interested, or willing to become interested, in this 
_practical movement for dealing with the leakage is heartily welcome— 
for herein is the harvest rich and the labourers tew ! 





SOUTHWARE. 


CRAWLEY : THE ARCHBISHOP OF SIMLA, O.S.F.C.—Last Sunday, 
the Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus, was a great day for the friars 
and parishioners of Crawley Monastery and Church, who united in 
‘offering an enthusiastic. welcome to his Grace the Archbishop of Simla, 

* who for many years has resided and been so popular amongst them as 
Father Anselm. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPADIA. 


ee 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
WORK FOR CATHOLICS EVER ISSUED. 





The issue of the ninth yolume of the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia” 
serves to draw attention once more to this magnificent monument of 
Catholic scholarship and of Catholic enterprise. : 

Nor is there any time better than the present to draw the attention of 
those Catholics who have not yet availed themselves of it to the Pub- 
lishers’ offer of a handsome Free Book giving most interesting informa- 
tion about this magnificent. work, and of the very easy terms on which . 
it is supplied. ; Sue 

Acceptance of this offer carries no obligation whatever with it. : 

The ‘* Catholic Encyclopedia ” will give its readers full and authori- 
tative information on the. entire cycle of Catholic interest, Catholic 
action, and:Catholic doctrine. 

Any Catholic in the future may be justly proud of owning one of these 
early editions and feeling that he has done a part in assuring the success 
of this great work. It is supplied on such easy terms as bring it within 
reach of every Catholic. 


EVERY ARTICLE IS SIGNED. 


The thirty thousand articles have been written by over a thousand 


contributors. ~ gp 
The following are a few names of world-wide distinction taken from 


a list of : 
OVER 1,000 CONTRIBUTORS. 


Right Rev. Dr. Gasquet, O.S.B. | Rev. H. Thurston, S.Jé 

Rev. Sydney Smith, S.J. Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. 

Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. Dr. Ludwig Pastor (Germany). 

Georges Goyau (Paris). Jules de Becker. 

Rev. Sir David Hunter- Blair, | Tirso Lopez. : 

Mgr. Kirsch (Freiburg). 

Canon Sicard (Paris). 

Very Rev. Mgr. Ward. 

Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood, K.S.G., 
M.R ILA. ae 

Right Rev. Mgr. Moyes. 

A. Ua Clerigh, M.A., K.C. 

Jean Mary Stone. 


OiS7B: 
Wilfrid Ward, B.A. 
Very Rev. J. MacRory, 
Rev. C. Le Clerq, 
(Canada). 
Rev. Ambrose Coleman, O.P. 
Rev. S. Bartoli, S.J. (Rome). 
Rev. Prof. J. Aertenys, C.SS.R. 


C.SS.R. 


(Holland). Abbé Felix Klein. 

Rev. Prof. Bewerunge (May- | Rev. Charles de Smet. 
nooth). M. Charles Woeste. 

Very Rev. T. J. O’Mahoney, | Rev. R. R. Amado, S.J. (Barce- 
D;:Ds;-D: Ca lona) 


Very Rev. W. lJ. Kent, O.S.C. | Very Rev. J. A. Howlett, O.S.B., 
Rev. Horace Mann. 

C. Stanton Devas, M.A, (R.I.P.). 
Orby Shipley, M.A. 

Mary Allies. 

Most Rey. Dr. Healy. 

Right Rev. Dr. Casartell’. 

Rev. William Barry, D.D. 


TEE MOST REV. DR. BOURNE (Archbishop of West- 
minster) writes : aS 
‘* T have already expressed to Dr. Pace my great appreciation 
of the work which you are projecting, and I now again wish your 
efforts every possible success.” 
H. E. CARDINAL LOGUE usrites: ; ) 
‘©The distinguished names of editors and contributors which 
appear on your prospectus offer the best assurance that this work 
will be well and carefully done. Hence I cordially approve of 
your undertaking, and wish it every success.” 
THE RIGHT REV. DR. GASQUET, O.5S.B.: a 
“It will be an immense boon to everyone to be able to find in 
a handy form correct information upon matters regarding the 
doctrine, history, &c., of the Church. I wish the undertaking 
every possible success.” 7 


FREE ENQUIRY FORM. 
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H. A. de Colyar, K.C. 
Sir Francis Cruise. 
Wilfrid Wilberforce. 





Please send me, free of charge and without any obligation on my 
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On his arrival from Rome on the Tuesday the Archbishop was 

suffering from a severe chill and loss of voice which necessitated 
immediate treatment and confined him to his bed for the rest of the 
week. Although better on Sunday it was out of the question that he 
should sing the Pontifical Mass as he had intended, though happily 
he was able to occupy the throne in the sanctuary at the High Mass, 
coram episcopo, at which the celebrant was. Father Elzear, O.S.F.C., 
Definitor and Guardian of Erith ; deacon and subdeacon, Father 
Gregory and Brother Gerard, O.S F.C. ; assistant-priest to the Arch- 
bishop, Father William, O.S.F.C., Guardian of the Monastery at 
‘Crawley, and at present, owing to the illness of Father Provincial, Vicar- 
Provincial ; deacons at the throne, Fathers Cuthbert and Benedict, 
O.S.F.C. 5 train-bearer Master Roger Talbot, crosier-bearer Wilfrid 
Payne, mitre-bearer Harry Chamberlain. The intimacy of a family 
festival was a striking characteristic, all the lay assistants being 
smembers of the parish where his Grace has be2n a household word, 
avith most of them, from childhood, Father Bernardine, 0.S.F.C., 
Superior of Burton Park, was master of ceremonies, and under his efficient 
direction the whole function was carried out with a reverence and 
precision more splendid churches might have envied. After the 
‘Gospel the Archbishop imparted a special Apostolic blessing from the 
Holy Father, who had himself commissioned his Grace to bestow it 
on the occasion. Crawley amongst other advantages possesses an 
‘excellent choir of students who rendered Terry’s Mass, the Offertory, 
“Veni Sancte Spiritus” by Vogler, and the other incidental music in a 
style beyond praise. The church was crowded, many non-Catholics 
being present. After Mass the Archbishop held a reception at the 
Monastery at which Father Guardian made the presentation of a hand- 
some silver-gilt ewer and basin and«other articles of plate used by 
Bishops at solemn functions, offered by the community and parishioners 
as a token of their attachment to his Grace. - Father Guardian read the 
following address which had been artistically illuminated and engrossed 
by a Father of the Community and was enclosed in a handsome crushed 
morocco case : Sis 
’ ** Most Rev. Lotd, dear Father,—We, the Religions Community and 
the Catholic Parish of Crawley, with which your Grace has been so long 
intimately connected, beg to express to you on this occasion of your 
elevation to the Archbishopric of Simla, the high. esteem and deep 
saffection in which we hold and have ever held you, and the earnest 
wish we one and all cherish, that in the great and honourable charge 
which the Holy See has entrusted to you, you may be abundantly 
Dlessed with success. Of your Grace’s special affection for Crawley we 
have witnessed many proofs; but in coming here, as you have done, 
to perform in our midst your first episcopal act, you have given us an 
expression of your attachment we can never forget. We feel sure your 
Grace needs no assurance of the high esteem and tender affection in 
which we hold you. While we rejoice on your account at the honour- 
able and weighty office to which you have been elevated, our joy is not 
untouched with regret at the fact that this high promotion which has 
fallen to you seems, for the time being at least, to take you far away 
from us. Assuring your Grace of our constant prayers for your well- 
being and for God’s blessing upon your work, and begging your 
Dlessing we are your Grace’s devoted and affectionate friends.” Here 
follow the signatures of the community and parishioners. Father Guardian 
then added a few words in which he told with what enthusiasttc spon- 
taneity the people had responded to his suggestion which more than any 
words could express proved the deep-seated affection of his Grace’s old 
flock, an affection which, though it filled their hearts with sadness at 
fosing him for a time, would follow him with prayers and good wishes 
even to the ends of the earth. 
_ His Grace’s reply was so simple and intimate that it hardly lends 
itself to reproduction. His felicitous expression of thanks and pleasure 
at being amongst his own people in ‘* dear old Crawley,” was touched 
with a personal element which delighted his many hearers whose 
predominant feeling seemed to be that he was still their father and 
friend and that the great Prelate had not absorbed their own Father 
_ Anselm. In perfect order the crowd, including several non-Catholics, 
passed before his Grace and kissed his ring, each receiving a kindly 
word of remembrance. It is interesting to know that this ring once 
belonged to the late Cardinal Persico, O,S.F.C., some twenty years ago 
Apostolic Delegate to Great Britain and Ireland. His Grace was no 
‘worse for his exertions though his medical adviser still insists on the 
greatest care in guarding against fresh cold, so that practically he is 
a prisoner in his own room at the monastery until his convalescence is 
quite assured. 
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STUDY YOUR HEALTH! 


If you want, or are ordered by your Doctor, to take Malt Extract, make sure that itisa 
genuine and pure Barley Malt Extract. a 


See that the maker’s name, and his guarantee as to purity and exact Diastatic strength, expressed 
in figures, are on the label. 4 


Your Doctor could tell you about the many utterly useless makes on Chemists’ counters, of but little . 
more value than treacle or glucose. 


If you want Malt Extract with Cod Liver Qil, be particular to see that the label states the exact © 
proportion of Cod Liver Oil, and, moreover, see that it is guaranteed to contain no flavouring, — 
preservative, or other adulterant, fe 


The British Diamalt Company aad its Sister Companies abroad, are the Largest 

Se Manufacturers of Malt Extract in the world, and all their manufactures are sold under guarantee 

; ee of purity. Therefore, ask your Chemist. to supply you with DIAMALT Malt Extract, 
E> and refuse all substitutes. 7,000 Doctors in Great Britain alone now prescribe “* DIA MALT. 


Price 1s. 6d. or 2s. 3d. for the 160z. or the 260z. jar respectively. 
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GUARDIANS AND CATHOLIC CHILDREN.—One of the most startling 
anomalies of the Poor Law system was referred to at a meeting of the 
Southwark Board of Guardians, on Thursday evening, and according 
to an official statement made, it is now possible to educate a child in the — 
Protestant faith although it may be entered in the creed register as a 
Catholic. At a meeting of the Sathwark Union on Thursday, it was 
stated that an inmate of the workhouse, the father of three children 
who had been Catholics from birth, had given instructions that they 
should be brought up as members of the Church of England. Asa 
result of stormy protests made by Catholic members of the Board, the 
matter was laid before the Local Government Board, and it was. 
reported that a letter had been received in reply that, although the © 
creed of the children was correctly entered in the workhouse register, as © 
Catholics, the Guardians might bring up a child in a different creed © 
from that entered in the record. eee 
--A Committee of the Guardians had, it was stated, fully considered — 
the letter and had instructed the Master of the Workhouse of which — 
the children were now inmates to give effect to it, i 

At the meeting on Thursday evening, Mrs. Stead, a lady who takes oe 
a very deep interest in Church of England charities in South London, 
asked whether anything could be done to make the creed register of | 
value, because it was evident that a child who might be a Catholic _ - 
could be entered in the register as such, and yet brought up ina religion 
which was altogether different. (Father Palmer: Hear, hear.) She a 
argued that the creed register was fora certain definite object, and = 
it was absolutely valueless if it did not represent the religion in‘which 
a child was to be brought up. It was certainly a serious matter, and ae 
one which should be seriously considered by the Board. “4s 

The Clerk to the Guardians stated that the Master of the Workhouse : 
had to keep the creed register, and he was not allowed to alter it with- 
out the consent of the Local Government Board, but he thought there 
would be no objection toa note being made in the book that the — 
creed of achild had been changed so long as the register wasnot 
altered. : 

Father Palmer stated that in the case of a boy named Roche who was) 
a Catholic, and was now being taught in the Church of England faith, 
the fact was notified in the creed register in red ink. ; ie 

It was decided in all future cases of Catholic children being after- 
wards educated in another faith that the change should be recorded in s 
red ink in the register. eon a 

As the matter standsatthe present moment, according to thedecision of = 
the Southwark Guardians, a Catholic child whose parent may, for sy 
some reason, desire that it shall be brought up asa Protestant will be ae 
entered in the creed register as a Catholic although it isinreality 
nothing of the kind. Itis understood that the case isnot torestas it) 
stands at present, as there is a probability that an appeal will be 
made to the Local Government Board requesting that there shalk 
be a change in this curious anomaly. ee 




















Sr. Mary’s, CLAPHAM.—The course of sermons preached bythe 
Rev. Father Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., in the Redemptorist Church, 
Clapham, on the evenings of last week, has proved so successful as an ee 
educational inflaence amongst Protestants of the locality that theyhave _ 
been continued during the present week. The sermons are instructive — 
without in any way wounding the susceptibilities of those outside 
the Church, and that they have proved extremely interesting to earnest = 
men and women seeking for the truth in questions of religion is seem 
from the fact that Father Vassall-Phillips has received a large number 
of inquiries respecting matters of doubt and difficulty in the minds of = 
his non-Catholic listeners. : ae 

Last Sunday evening Father Fhillips referred to the Protestant ruleof 
faith, dealing principally with the teaching of Protestantism that the = 
rule of faith was found in the Bible. The rev. preacher remarked upon ~ a 
the great difficulty before printing was in vogue of people ever seeing 
the Bible. What would happen to people, and there were many of 
them to-day, who were unable either to read or write? With Catholics = 
there was no difficulty, because they had teen taught their religion long — 
before the Bible came. He had read only that week of a fund being _ 
started for the education of Church of England clergymen to attack 
their brother clergymen on certain matters. Could both sides be right? = 
he asked. The right of private judgment placed innumerable difficulties 
in the way of those who were anxious to arrive at the truth, and he 
was convinced that they would find in the end that the Church divinely 
appointed would prove to them to be the only haven of peace and 2 
happiness. Father Vassall-Phillips finds the *€question-box” an excel- — aa 
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WIMBLEDON COLLEGE. 





ARMY DEPARTMENT. 


Successes in 1910. 


WOOLWICH. 


June. November. 


: Mr. W. E. Euler, 3rd place (Highest 


marks in Science and German). No candidates presented. 


| Mr. A. T. R. Shaw, 29th place 


(Highest marks in French). 


| SANDHURST. 


Mr. R. A. P. de Stacpoole, 156th place. Mr. R. M. Stronge, 12th place. 
Mr, C. H. Liddell, 163rd place. Mr. C. F. Maunsell, 23rd _ place. 


Mr. F. A. McMahon, 7th place. 


ARMY QUALIFYING CERTIFICATE. 
March. September, 
Mr. H. V. Allpress (and Math. I). 


Mr. C. H. Chichester-Constable. 
Mr. H. E. Raymond-Barker (and Math. I). 


“Mr. H. Lane. 
Mr. C. F. Maunsell. 


Mr. R. A. P. de Stacpoole. 
Mr. R. M. Stronge. 


Mr. C. J. Weld (and Math. J). 
Mr. T. J. W. Weld. 





The Present Term commenced January 10th. 
Apply to the Rector, Wimbledon College, Surrey. 


1.08. 
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lent method of reaching the non-Catholic section of his audience, and 


the address which he is to deliver on Anglican Orders will undoubtedly 
arouse considerable interest amongst the Protestants of Clapham. 


: LewisHaM: St. SAviour’s.—A very handsome mosaic has just 
been placed over the main door of the above church. The mosaic 
depicts Our Lady and the child Jesus. 

‘As an_ index of the success of the mission recently conducted by 
Father Rossall, C.SS.R., in the above church, it is gratifying to learn 
that from December 11 until Christmas week there were more than 
1,000 Communions. Father Filmer’s ten days’ mission to non- 
Catholics began on Sunday evening. 

A week’s mission is also being given to our poorer Catholic brethren 
in St. Olave’s Union, Ladywell. St. Olave’s is served from St. 
Saviour’s, Lewisham, and Father Ward isthe chaplain to some 200 
Catholics inthe Union. During the mission Mass is being said there 
‘every day, anda special mission sermon is being preached every after- 
noon by Father Rossall. : 


OLD PEOPLE ENTERTAINED.—Thanks to the munificence of a 
number of friends, more than 300 men and women who have reached 
the age when they are entitled to Old-Age Pensions, were entertained 
to a substantial dinner in the Catholic schools of Bermondsey on 
Monday evening. The clergy of the parish, several of the borough 
councillors and a large number of willing helpers waited upon the old 
people who thoroughly enjoyed the repast which consisted of generous 
supplies of hot beef, vegetables and Christmas pudding, with oranges 
and apples as dessert. Each man was presented with a pipe anda 
packet of tobacco and the women were provided with tea and sugar 
and a warm article of clothing. : 


During the evening, Father Murnane addressed a few words of 


welcome to the guests, whose remaining years, he said, had been made 
happier by the aid of the Old-Age Pensions provided by the Govern- 
ment. As the old people left the school they gave three cheers with as 
much enthusiasm as their age would permit for the clergy and for those 
who had made the gathering possible. tp 





CLIFTON. 


BRISTOL : ARNO’S CourT REFORMATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. T. D. 
Robertson, H. M. Chief Inspector of Reformatory Schools, who visited 


this school in March and December, states in bis report that all parts of 


the house, which contains 82 scholars, are “beautifully clean. Tke 
general award is good, though Juniors require extra care.” Class 
subjects are good. ‘‘ Good lessons on general housewifery given. 
Intelligence well developed. Needlework is as satisfactory as before, a 
great amount of work has been finished in excellent fashion. 
the Senior girls now washes, irons, and repairs her own clothes. 
Laundry work is well done, the home clothes, as well as those of the 
public, being a good colour and beautifully ironed: Cookery lessons 
Are given on good lines, the practical work done on day of visit was 
cleverly handled. All the girls are having the benefit of these lessons. 
In all subjects, theory is well studied.” ‘*Swedish Drill, on the same 
good lines, continues to be taught. During the year several new 
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advanced movements have been introduced. The girls hajd themselves 
well, are light on their feet and walk gracefully. No trouble has been 
experienced in the matter of conduct. 
and different forms of encouragement are the means adopted for 
maintaining order. 
are received, especially 6n those who have gone abroad. There is no 
school where more devotion is shown to the girls than here. 
gent work has been done in the schoolroom, as was shown on day of 
inspection, by the ready application of it to the domestic requirements.” 


A good mark system 
Very encouraging reports on the ‘told girls” 


Intelli- 


PLYMOUTH. | 
CHUDLEIGH: CLOTHING AT Syon ABBEY.—On Monday, January 


9, a ‘*Clothing” took place at Syon Abbey, Chudleigh, when Miss 


Margaret Ellis (in religion Sister Mary Francis) second daughter of Mr. 


G, J. Ellis, of Earlsfield, London, bad the happiness of receiving the 


Bridgettine habit in the presence of her parents, sister, and friznds. 
The ceremony was performed by the chaplain, the Rev. P. Barrett, 


who also sang the High Mass, assisted by the Revv. Fathers Dowsett, 
of Ugbrooke (Chudleigh) as deacon and Rolland, of Oaklands (Chud- 
leigh), as subdeacon. 
Teignmouth, was the master of ceremonies. § 


Father Sheehan, of St. Scholastica’s Abbey, 


After the Gospel of the Mass, the Rev. Father Benedict Williamson, 
of Earlsfield, preached. Taking as his text the words of 
St. Paul: ‘ Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up those 
things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh for his 


body, which is the Church” (Coloss. i. 24), he showed how utterly 


opposed is the spirit of the world to that of the religious life. Though, 
sometimes, the world might applaud the work of the active orders from 
a utilitarian point of view, it was ever obstinately blind to the purpose 
served by the contemplative. Worldlings were loud in their disappro- 


bation because they could not understand : the power of prayer was to 4 : 


them a thing unknown. 

Those who had retired apart to give themselves wholly to the love 
and service of God were the Moses of the New Covenant. As of old 
he, with outstretched arms, had besought the goodness and averted the 
vengeance of an offended God, so the contemplatives of to-day were 
unceasingly employed in the same goodly work. ; ' wie 

After the Mass the ‘‘ Te Deum” was sung, and the solemn ceremonial 
of the ** Clothing” brought to a close in the formal consigning of the 
‘‘affianced” to the care of the Lady Abess, In the evening Solemn 
Benediction ofthe Most Eloly Sacrament was given by the Rev. Father 


Benedict, assisted by the chaplain as deacon and by Father Brown, of : 


St. Boniface’s College, Plymouth, as subdeacon. 





PORTSMOUTH. ie 


LipHook : NEw CuurcH Openep.—On Saturday, the 14th inst., ~ : 


the new Catholic church at Liphook, Hants, was blessed, with thie: ae a 


sanction of the Bishop of Portsmouth, by the. Rev. J. C.. Dunphy, © 


Chaplain to the Forces in charge of Bordon Camp, who celebrated - 


Mass for the first time. on the Feast of the Holy Name.. The 
worshippers, though few in number, were strong in faith-and fervour, 
and much appreciated the blessing of having regular services. 
Mass will be said there the first and third Sunday of each month at 
9 and 11 o’clock respectively, pending the appointment of a permanent 
riest. 

ri The charch, deditated to Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception, 
consists of nave and sanctuary, together 51ft. long by 18ft. wide, end 
sacristy 14ft. by 14ft. 6in. It is intended to build a presbytery later, 
which will adjoin the sacristy, and provision has been made for this 
purpose. The style of the church is Gothic of the Perpendicular 
period, and it bas been designed to resemble the chapel at Woolmer, 
whicb until lately served the needs of the Catholics of the neighbour- 
bood. At the intersection of the nave and sacristy is an octagonal 
turret, which contains the staircase to. the organ chamber and a small 
belfry above with louvred openings. The organ chamber is placed 
over the sacristy with arched openings to the nave and sanctuary, The 
entrance is through a central porch at the west end. The walls are 
built of local stone lined with brick. The stone was given by Sir 


Archibald Macdonald, Conford Park, from whose quarries it was oe 


taken. The stone-work of the windows and dressings is of Bath stone. 
The altar and benches are those formerly in the chapel at Woolmer, 
and were given to the new church by Sir Archibald Maedonald. The 
stained glass in the three sanctuary windows also came from Woolmer, 
and it was at one time intended to remove the stone-work,and glass of 
all the windows from there, but it was found more, convenient to use 
new materials, and these also formed part of Sir Archibald’s gift. The 
architects were the Very Rev. A. J. Canon Scoles and Mr. G. Ray- 


| mond, of Basingstoke, and the contractor, Mr. D. Fry, of Godalming. 





The Rev. J. C. Dunphy, after bis sermon on the Eloly Name, 


announced that he was offering his first Mass for the members of the 
Macdonald family, to whose faith and generosity for years past Catho- 
licity owed so much in that neighbourhood. He appealed to the 
congregation to pray earnestly for the spiritual and temporal welfare 
of that family. 





SCOTLAND. ‘ 
a es 
GLASGOW. 


DALBETH: CONVENT OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD.—Mr. T. D. 


Robertson, H.M. Inspector, in his Annual Report of the Industrial 
School for the past year, speaks bighly of the class work done in tbis 
school, which has 148 scholars...‘‘ Intelligence well developed. In 
the senior group the needlework done is of the finest de:cription, and 
that in the junior classes is quite as good in its-way. The older girls 
cut out and make their own clothes, and, when necessary, mend most 
of them. The records of work done, kept by the girls themselves, 
show that a large amount of work has been executed through the year. 
Special cookery lessons are given weekly to tbe older girls, who did 
some really good practical work on examination day. Good answers 


were also given on this subject.” Practical laundry work is good, and” 
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TR A VEL Leave LONDON on ns 


The Riviera & Italy. | Spain and Morocco, 
IN Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, | Biarritz, Burgos, Madrid, 





Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples; El Escorial, Toledo, Seville, 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, La | Algeciras, Gibraltar, Tan- 
Cava, Sorrento, Florence, | gier, Ronda, Granada, Cor- 


Venice, Milan, Italian | dova, Barcelona, Nimes, 


| , Lakes, Lucerne, Paris, &c. | Paris, &c. 
5 bart Please Wake to8 {gaten Booklet No. 3 } 
: _ {Spanish Booklet No. 2 f Post free, 


THOS. COOK & SON, *’toxDos ECs 














Sufferers from Asthma and Bronchitis instantly relieved, 


. VAUGHAN’s. -- , 
| BRONCHIAL CURE| 
fe Instantly Relieves and Epeedily Cures 


| Asthma, Hay Fever, Fronchitis, and all Chest & Threat A ffectious| 


READ THIS! FROM A PARISH PRIEST, the Rev. Canon} 
| enn LYNCH, Blarney. : 


___I have used Vavghan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. It gives me great relief,é 
| and most assuredly strengthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 














| my voice used to fail, but for scme time past it has served me well, even the other evening 
_ Fsustained it well for more than an .bour-and-a-balf I cccupied the pulpit. I honestly 
_attribute this to using Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. It has another very§ 
“welcome effect on me, it zxduces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 


Similar letters being received continually unsolicited, 


Bs BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Pest Free, 3d. extra. 


ie 


FE Can be obtained of all Chemists. 


Depot—KILOH & CO, Ltd, St. Patrick St, Cork.| 
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BENGER’S FOOD 
IS QUITE DISTINCT 
FROM ANY OTHER 
FOOD OBTAINABLE. 


While easy to prepare, it is 
distinctly not one of the ‘‘made in 
-amoment”’ variety of foods. Its 
preparation requires a little care 
and takes a little time because the 
natural digestive principles which 
the food contains begin the pro- 
cess of digestion while the food 
is being cooked. 

Benger’s Food possesses the 
remarkable property of rendering 
milk, with which it is mixed 
when used, quite easy of digestion 
even by Infants and Invalids. 
Consequently it can be enjoyed 
and assimilated when other 
foods disagree. 


Benger’s Food is approved Ly medical 
men. “The Lancet” describes it as 
‘*Mr. Benger’s admirab!e preparation. 
The Proprietors of Benger’s 
Food issue a Booket con- 
taining much valuable infor- 
mation on the feeding of 
Infants and Invalids. A 
copy will be sent post 

~y free on application to 
Benger’s Food, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 
Benger's Food is sold in tins by C hemists, etc., 
everywhere. ps2 
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John Edgington & Co., Ltd. 
19, Long-lane, E.C, 


BAZAAR FITTING awn 
DECORATING a Speciality. 
An Immense and Varied Stock of 


SCENIC and DRAPED STALLS. 
Estimates and Designs Free. 
Telephone—Holborn 734. 


Reau Hamsura GROUND 





NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Do: not be put off with substitutes. 


BLACK HANDLE .. te Sa tds = ‘5/6 
IVORY HANDLE .. “g es ws ey! 
KROPP DUPLEX STROP I oe Sauls 
PAIR IVORY HANDLES IN RUSSIA 
LEATHER CASE... 55 5 .- P1l- 
KROPP STROP PASTE .. ue Seat Gale 


Plame 
MAGNESIA 







: 





is the Best Remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, 
Ii Heartburn, Headache, 






i 
S| aoa 
mil Gout and Indigestion. 
a 
oi Safest and most Effective 
: sé | Aperient for Regular Use. 








2 Country House Lighting ; 
é By Arthur H. Lea, MITE : 
This book gives enquirers un- 
biassed information, including 
complete costs, the advantages 
and disadvantages pertaining 
to each system _ illustrated 
above. It gives the results 
of many years’ practical ex- 
perience, and will be invalu- 
able to anyone wanting to 
obtain the light most suit- 
able to his own particular 
requirements 
Post free on application to 

LEA & WARREN 
COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS 
LIGHT, HEAT, WATER 
3 7, Victoria Street, S.W. 
y Works— Telephores— 


Kettering’ 608 Westminster and : 
Kettering 125 


Der 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


ituations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion - 2s. 6d. 


Three ,, 6s. od. 

Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Sitaations Vacant— 

30 words and under. 3s, Od. 


each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 


per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. Od. 
Auctions— ‘ 
per inch, Narrow Column 9s. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Remittances to AMBROSR. WILLIS, 
Publishing Office, 19, Henrietta-street, 
London, W.C, 

Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS' AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms-for engaging. Hours 
xo till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till x o'clock. Established 
3874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London,” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


MESES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN 

(with whom is associated Miss: Margaret 
Mackenzie), 45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic 
Agency for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, and 
Gentlewomen for all positions. Telephone 3136 Mayfair. 


A GENTLEMAN will recommend 

unmarried English BUTLER. Country or town 
and country. Leaving through death. 
character from present place. Please address The 
Butler, Whitley Abbey, Coventry. 


S VALET or BUTLER-VALET. 
Age 26. Height sft. x134in. Smart appear- 

ance, Hxcellent characters. Travel akroad, Re, 
Disengaged January 28% J. F., 30, Cadogan-plaee, 


London, S.W. 

AN LADY can thoroughly recommend 

her LAUNDRESS who has washed for her 

some considerable time, and where every: care is taken 

with linen. 

dress will be given on application to Box 970, TABLET 
Office. ¢ 














SOOK-GENERAL seeks situaticn 
House-Parlourmaid. Age 28 E. Valentini, 
52, Grasmere-road, Muswell Hill. 


LASSICAL TUTOR and HISTORY 

LECTURER has time free. Experienced in 

Indian Civil Service and other examinations, Oxon. 
No. 997; TABLET Office, London. 


OOK and HOUSE-PARLOUR- 


MAID require situations together in small 

Roman Catholic. Good references. Dis- 
pponaey 25. N. Cody, 26, Lansdowne 
otting Hill, London, W. 


family. 
engaged 
Crescent, 


PDS ESREN Lady living “in own flat 


will chaperon two girls, oversee lessons, and 
speak French. References kindly permitted to Mar- 
chioness of Bute and Countess of Gainsborough. Miss 
Scott, 7, Lipsius Strasse. 


ERMAN and Italian TEACHER 


wishes post in a family, Good references. Frank, 
35, Brompton-square, S.W. 


C{ARDENER (Head).—D. F. Power 


offers his services to any lady or gentleman. Life 
experience, Excellent testimonials. At present Head 
to the Right Hon. Lord North. Age 39 Married, 
two children (13 avd 11 years). Leaving owing to 
reductions, Power, Wroxton Abbey Gardens, Banbury, 
xOn. 


OUSEKEEPER to Priest or busi- 








ness man. Good references, Age 40. K., 
61, Germans-road, Forest Hill, S.E. 
ADY LAWSON can _ recommend 


ar ee girl as rh al NER Ae! ib in large 
establishment. isengaged early in Feb: . Appl 
Brough Hall, Guteie Z Fe 


I ADY highly recommends USEFUL 

MAID (Convert), I5 years’ reference, needle- 
woman, good packer, willing and attentive in illness, or 
as Nurse to two children. Disengaged end February. 
P., 11, Queen’s-road, Worthing. 


ISS WILLIS, 3, Kensington Gate, 

highly recommends Catholic as HOUSE- 

KEEPER to Priests or others. Capable, thustworthy. 
‘Twenty years’ reference, 


MES: HENRY, GILBEY, of The 
Rosary, Reading, wishes to recommend her 
KITCHEN-MAID as second of three, or Plain Cook 
with ame help for small house or flat in or near 
London. ree now. Miss K., Reaves, 12, Marl- 
boroughystreet, Fulham, S,W. ' 











Two years’: 


Further particulars and address-of Jaun- 


' meadow-land of next owner. 


THE TABLET. 
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[Saturday, January 21, ror. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH: 


RICHMOND HILL (en 
South aspect. 
every floor. 


nsion), 
Close to-golf links. 
Separate tables. 


ISS S. POLLEN, Rodbourne, Mal- 

mesbury, recommends KITCHEN-MAID 

(18), strong, hardworking. Three years’ character. 

Also UNDER HOUSEMAID, or Children’s: Maid 

(20), good needlewoman, and: girl of 15 for housework 
(first place). 


E-ENGAGEMENT required as 

. LADY-HOUSEKEEPER. Domesticated. 

Accustomed to care of children. Good references. 
Address No. 920, Tasiet Office, 


GITOATION wanted as COOK (good 
plain). French. Has been under a chef. So.ps, 
entrées. Aged 30, Good: reference. A., care.of. 
Watkinson, 83; Kingsgate-road, Kilburn. Disengaged 
second week-in February: : 














SITUATIONS VACANT, 


NDER. HOUSEMAID. — Wanted 


an-experienced Under Housemaid. Must be» 
well’ recommended. Good wagess Address. Miss 
Creagh, 16, Second Avenue, Hove, Brighton. 


ANTED, DAILY GOVERNESS. 














Apply by letter, Mrs. Allanson, 6, King’s 
Avenne, Clapham. Park, S.W. 
ANTED, first-rate BUTLER- 


VALET, not over -31. Single; not uader 
Hunting and shooting things; leader, Write 


sft. gin. 
rs. Rogersen, 


full particulars enclosing photo. 
Mount Oswald, Durham. : 


WAN TED, LADY’S MAID, foreign 
or English, good dressmaker and. packer, — 

hairdresser, for country. and_ travelling. Apply Mrs. 

Edmund Herbert, Moynes Court, Chepstow. 


ANTED; NURSE for: two children 

in Italian family. Trained lady or-syperior, 

Apply full particulars Miss Marshall, Mario Pagano 38, 
Milan, Italy, 











HOUSES, &c. 


BATILE near HASTINGS, 
SUSSEX.—Mile main line station, Magnifi- 
cent-airand views ; near Catholicchurch, P. O., shops; 
excellent water, gas. Imposing Detached MANSION, 
in groungs of about 134 acres, partially surrounded b: 
Contains private chapel, 
connected with mansion by covered gallery of 100 feet, 
Some 26 rooms, bath rooms, lavatories, &c. Italian 
walled courtyard, Jarge battlemented winter garden, 
kitchen and other gardens, fruit and nut trees, orna- 
mental water, imposing carriage gates ; 70 feet off road, 
but screened by belt of fine timber; some 350 feet 
frontage, motor-shed, fowl-run, &c, Once used as a 
school, then as-a Catholic institute, lately as a gentle- 
man’s private residence. The owner has recently spent 
nearly £2,000 on it. Excellent order and repair. 
Owner will “sacrifice for £3,000, which includes the 
entire freehold, many carpets, curtains, little furniture, 
expensive fittings, &c. Unusual opportunity for con- 
vent, convalescent home, or school. Would let on 
lease at £220 p.a. No agents. Write J. A. S., 
6, Sussex-square, Brighton. 








ILLINGHAM, DORSET.—TO 

LET, to Catholic tenant, substantially built 
eight-roomed COTTAGE. Good garden. lose to 
Chapel. Weekly Mass. Apply to B. E, Freame, 
Gillingham, Dorset, 


O BE LET or SOLD, in the Black- 
" more Vale, BOURTON, DORSET, substan- 
tially-built stone RESIDENCE. Three reception and 
seven bed and dressing rooms. Stabling for four. 
Walled garden. Close to post and telegraph office, 344 
miles from stations on L, and S.W. Railway and 
Somerset _ and Dorset Railway. 234 miles from 
oe Church. Apply to B. E, Freame, Gillingham, 
orset. 








HOTELS, &c. 


OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient, Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11s. 
aday. Tel. 80, Telegrams: ‘* Kenworthy’s,” 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


SALISBURY HoTEL, BoscomBE. 


Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church, Central situa- 
tion, Licensed, Garage,Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation, W. J. McCabe, Proprietor, 


eppesie the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. © 
ery central. 
An ideal winter house, 


Full-sized billiard table, Electric Lift to 


MRS, FISHER. _ 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s © 

¢. Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- ~ 
fined HOME-RESEDENCE, temporary or perma. — 
nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 
also receive religious in the Convent who require — 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior, : 


UIET and: comfortable: board and — 
lodging. for gentlemen near Holborn Circus, 
from 305, Apply 994, Taser Office. ot ct ee 


SUN NY SURREY.—ST1T, STEPHEN'S, — 
Sorpiton Hirt, S.W.—A- limited number of © 
tients received for Menraptivesing Bess Cure, Weir — 
itchell and other Treatments. ild mental condi- — 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Lares Oy 
honse,- 100 fect above sea level. Gravel soil. nita-— 


tion perfect. Experienced Matron a sot ee if 


Superintendent, Matron ; 0. 
Kingston. . Highly recommended by medical profession. — 
Apply.* Matron.” no la 


ae 





Ke 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


ra 


PRIVATE HOME.—Nervous, mild 
mental, and. other-cases. Homelife; Lovely — 
house.and grounds, Billiards and other. games, Refers 
ences ta clergy, leading specialists, and patie 
friends. | Address 
Taser Office. 


a 


Resident Physician » (Catholic), — 


‘ 


oe 


BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic _ 


NURSING HOME kept by Priest's sister. — 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases — 
received. Terms from £1 10s. to £6 : 


» £ 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, s, Colleges — 


terrace, Kemp Town. 


OOK BARGAINS,—New Remaind 
Sareea post free.— Books of every description. 
new as publisbed, but at preauy red .. prices, and 
suitable for all readers. Also an up-to-date Catalogue 


Bookseller, 55-57, Wigmore-street, W. 





(CATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK 


Easy of access. Private graves from £2 ros, Chaps 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London os 










: Be 


emetery. 


\ ogee 


OLLY & SON, Bath, Ltd., Auctioneers, _ 
Bath, have FOR SALE privately the following: — 4 
OIL PAINTINGS attributed to the Artists named 5 





*€ Potipher's Wife and Joseph,” 38 by 30, Botticelli: 
“‘ Angel Wrestling with Jacob,” 45 b ch Raphael 5 ~ 


‘* David and Abigail,” 68 mi > phael; “St. — 
Anthony's Death,” 44 by 30, Unknown. Inspection © 
by appointment only ata privateresidence. © 





BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be an 


\ great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 61n. and 9in. on Oak “1si 
atin., 8s. 6d. and 11s, 6d. res; 
statuettes. Post free. THO 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 





Preparation for examinations. Comfor 
and bracing air for delicate or backward boys, 
on application. No, 928, TasLer Office. 


P 


January 18 and March 22, at 2%d. a mile inclusive, — 
visiting JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMAS- 
CUS, CAIRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
&. A ply Cxsar Chaleel and Co,, Teignmouth, 
Devon, for free Illustrated Booklet 








T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 

trains ladies for the nursery and accepts the care off 
infants from birth to five ee old. For terms and 
particulars apply Principa’ , 





T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen, Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 





YOUNG French Lady knowing English 
and German desires to enter a good English~ 
family au pair. Write 169, Boulevard dela Citadelle, 
Gand, Belgium. rhe aime 





4 
of Modern Literature mostly at Discount Prices. Ask 
for Catalogue No. 126. Henry J. Glaisher, Remainder — 


WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 


polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood. 4 





a sin, and 
ae Other sices and’ 
AS METHLEY, Esq, 
RIEST in country receives punilés: rs 

tablehome 
Terms. — 


ERSONALLY CONDUCTED: 
PARTY TO HOLY LAND, eet Seize ie 
ul. 


Satuurday, January 21, r9r1.] 
pete ss 
“useful notes are are 


Swedish drill is taken in three squads. All 
the exercises, whic 


are well varied, were performed in smart and 
_well-finished style. There is good provision made for walks, outings, 
treats, and picnics. This school is one of the very best of its kind. 
Thoroughness, willingness, and earnestness are evident in each depart- 
“ment. The intelligence of the schoolroom instruction is shown by its 
-xeady application to the industrial requirements.” 
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‘ OBITUARY. 

f x . . _ + 

THE BISHOP OF ACHONRY., 


' “We deeply regret to record the death of the Most Rev. Dr. Lyster, 
Bishop of Achonry, which took place at Nazareth House, Hammer- 
mith, early on Tuesday morning. His lordship in the summer was: 
passing through London on his way home from Vichy when. a serious 
eration was found to be immediately necessary. From this he never 
ecovered sufficiently to be able to make his way home, and after a 
lingering illness at Nazareth Ilouse, to which he was removed after the 
operation, he died ‘peacefully fortified by all the Sacraments of the 
church and in presence of his relatives and some of the clergy of his 
dio. The Most Rev. Dr. John Lyster was vorn at-Athlone just 
sixty years ago, He was educated at the Summer ‘Hill College,. 
Athlone, whence ke went to Dublin to pursue his duties at the Dublin 
Catholic University, where he had a distinguisbed career. Subsequently 
the proceeded to Maynooth, where he won the highest honours, and was 
particularly noted for his brilliant theological studies. Ele was ordained 
at Maynooth, and achieved the distinction of Doctor of Divinity. He 
soon returned to his native town in the position of a Professor at the 
- College where had received his early education. His professional career 
was marked by a devotion to duty, a scholastic energy and skill, combincd 
‘with a rare tact and charm of manner which won him the love and 
admiration of all, He attained the Presidency of Sligo College, and in 
“his association with the West of Ireland was the beginning of a con- 
-mexion that was destined to endure. In the year 1888 Dr. Lyster was 
_onsecrated Bishop of Achonry. ; 

__ A Requiem Mass for the soul of the deceased prelate was said in the 
Convent Chapel on Wednesday morning, Canon O’Connor being the 
_«celebrantand Bishop Fenton presiding as the representative of the Arch- 
‘ADishopof Westminster. Mgr. Croke Robinson, Father Dominic, Provincial 
of the Carmelites; Canon Fleming, Father Columba Casey, Rev. M. 
O'Hara (Moorfields), Father Raleigh, O.S.A., Father Roche, O.S.A., 
and Father Russell, C.M., were also present. 

_ The remains were removed from London on Tuesday evening and 
arrived at Ballaghadereen on Thursday afternoon. Solemn Office and 
_ High Mass of Requiem will be.celebrated on Saturday. The Archbishop 
of Tuam will preside, and the Bishop of Galway will officiate. R.I.P. 


co /EHE. REV. J: A. MILLS. 
_ We repret to announce that the Rev. James Augustine Mills passed 
away on Saturday morning at bis residence in Fulham, where for some 
time he has been living in private. For the past two years he had been 
ailing, and in the end entered the hospital of SS. John and Elizabeth 
St. John’s Wood, where he remained for three months, ard under- 
went an. operation for cancer, and whence he returned homie to die. 
‘He was attended in his illness by Father Brown, of St. Thomas’s, 
Fulham, in which parish he lived, and died fortified with all the rites of 
‘the Church. Born in 1847, Father Mills was an early convert to the 
Catholic faith, and was educated for the priesthood at Douay, and 
ordained for the Salford mission by Cardinal Vaughan, then Bishop of 
Salford, 35 years ago. For some time he worked at the Salford 
Grammar School, afterwards transferring his services to St. Edmund’s 
College, Ware. On his retirement from St. Edmund’s he served as an 
unattached priest, saying-Mass at Chelsea and in Fulham. A solemn 
golem was celebrated for him on Tuesday morning at St. Thomas’s, 
in the graveyard of which he was interred. A goodly number of the 
lergy were present and a considerable number of the laity to assist at 
the obsequies. Father Ritter, of St. Thomas’s, was the celebrant, 
Father Dobell, from. Leamington, deacon, Father Joseph Arthur, of 
- Clerkenwell, subdeacon, and Father Donald Skrimshire master of 
_eeremonies. The other clergy present were the rector, Father Crowley% 
_ Father Charles Cox, of Llammersmith ; Father Brown, of Fulham ; 
_ Father Amery and Father Longstaffe, of Chelsea ; Father Knoth, of 
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GPOONS 


Every Lemco user may. secure Lemco 
Bouillon Spoons (made by Elkington & 
Co., Ltd., 22, Regent Street, S.W., and 
73, Cheapside, E.C.) free, as follows: 


‘The spoons are of standard silver-plate, superb finish 


& 
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‘There was a large congregation. 





ELICIOUS COFFEE, 


DELICIOUS 


WHITE 


II! 


Hounslow ; Father Ernest Nolan, Father Sims and Father Clayton, of 


St..Edmund’s ;. Father O’Neill, O.S.M., of Fulham; Prior Raleigh, 
O.S.A., of Hammersmith ; Father Downes, of Kensington; Dr. Floissac ; 
and Father Moynihan, of Southwark. R.I.P. 





THE LATE MGR. TYLEE. 


The funeral of the late Mgr. Tylee took place on Friday in last 
week. -A Requiem Mass was celebrated by the Rev. George Tatum, 
of Brighton, an old friend of the late Mgr. Tylee, Bishop Fenton 
being also present, at the Church of Our Lady of Victories, Kensington. 
Amongst those attending the 
service were the following members of the family : the Rev. Thomas 
Gerard Tylee {brother) and Mrs. T. G. Tylee, Miss Jane S, Tylee (sister), 
Mr. W. H. Moberly, Mr.” E. Moberly (executor), Mr. and Mrs. 


‘Edward Tylee (cousins), Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Tylee, Mr. E. H. von 
Essen Moberly, Captain C. von Essen Moberly (11th Hussars) 
(cousins), Mr.. and Mrs, E. Evans Cronk, tke Rev, George Tatum 


(executor), and the Baroness Gudin. : 

On Sunday morning at St. Wilfrid’s, Ripon, the Rev. Ernest Levick 
announced ‘Mgr. Tylee’s death to the congregation. ‘* All the older 
members cf St. Wilfrid’s congregation,” said Father Levick, ** will 
remember him saying Holy Mass many a time at the high altar here at 
St. Wilfrid’s and preaching from this pulpit with all the earnestness of 
a priest filled with the love of God and the love of souls. Therefore 
in.a very special, way do I ask the members of St. Wilfrid’s congrega- 
tion, especially those who knew him during the 7 yesrs he was private 
chaplain to the late Marquis of Ripon, to remember him in their 
prayers, to go to Confession and Holy Communion for bim on Sunday 
next (January 22), and to assist at the last Mass which will be offered 
up for the repose of his soul.” ; 








SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
PES a Nectapsresipdcmnmeninnanre 


‘A marriage has been arranged between Richard Davison 
Orr, third son of his Honour Judge Orr, K.C., and Mrs. Or, of 
37, Mount-street, Dublin, and Mary Catherine Cecile Donaldson, 
elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Donaldson, of Neri House, 
Wimbledon. : 


We regret to learn that Lady Herbert of Lea’s condition is 
such as to cause the gravest anxiety to her friends. 


The coming ot age of Sir Joseph Doughty-Tichborne was 
celebrated’ at Tichborne Park on Wednesday, when more than 100 
tenants and workpeople were invited to dinner and all the school 
children in the village were entertained. Sir Joseph Doughty-Tichborne 
received many messages and telegrams of congratulation besides a large 


number of gifts. 





A Bocus PricrimacE.—At the Central Criminal Court, before 
Judge Lumley Smith, on Tuesday, reports Zhe Morning Post, John 
Chapman, otherwise John Bismarck Taylor, aged forty-seven, a clerk, 
of Brixton, pleaded ‘not guilty to obtaining £6 6s. from Miss Gertrude 
Evans, of Belsize Park, Hampstead, by false pretences. According to 
Mr. H. G. Rooth, who prosecuted, on October 7 of last year an adver- 
tisement appeared in a Roman Catholic weekly newspaper in the 
following terms; ‘*Catholic Self-Help Society. President, his Grace 
the Duke of Norfolk. £4 for 18 days’ pilgrimage to Rome. All those 
desirous of joining should send addressed envelope (foolscap) to Jobn 
Chapman, hon. secretary, Duke-street.” _ Miss Evans communicated 
with the address and received further particulars, including the state- 
ment that the tour would be under the personal supervision of Father 
Donally, S.J., and that the object was to assist Roman Catholics with 
incomes less than £250 per annum to visit Rome, the Holy Land, and 
Oberammergau. Miss Evans sent 46 6s. for herself and her sister, and 
received acknowledgments from Chapman, but as sLe heard nothing 
furtber she made inquiries, with the result that Chapman was arrested. 
The Duke of Norfolk was not the president, and was in no way con- 
nected with the Catholic Self-Help Society. The jury found the 
prisoner guilty, and previous convictions having been proved he was 
sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





- The question of the supply of furniture to a Catholic 
school cropped up again last week, this time at Newcastle- 
_ .-under-Lyne. It appears that certain additions have been 
-- made to St. Patrick’s schools, and at the meeting of the 
~* Town Council, Councillor Scott asked if the Education 
_- «Committee had considered the legal aspect of the furnishing 
of the additions to St. Patrick’s schools. He would like to 
_ know whether it was the duty of the education authority or 
_. the managers to furnish these schools. Councillor Mayer 
_ explained that the chairman of the Education Committee 
had consulted various authorities on the matter, and he was 
_~— of the opinion that, as this was not a new school, but an 
addition to the present one, it was the duty of the Education 
~ Committee to do the furnishing. The matter was left in 
the hands of the Stores Committee, who had inspected the 
_ premises, and after consultation with the architect, had 
_ been able to reduce the original estimate by a considerable 
sum. Mr. Brown of the Town Clerk’s office pointed out 
that, under the Education Act of 1902, no provision was made 
F as to who should provide the furnishing in a case like this. 
_ Eminent legal authorities, however, had expressed. the 
opinion that it was the duty of the local authority to do so. 
_ Until it had been decided in the Law Courts the point must 
- xemain a moot one, We can scarcely agree that the point 

so far as it has arisen at Newcastle-under-Lyne is a moot 
one, for it has been decided by the Board of Education 
itself. The present practice of Whitehall is to regard the 
managers of a new voluntary school as responsible for the 
cost of furnishing it. But in regard to the provision of 
furniture for an existing voluntary school, or for additional 
rooms to such a school, the Board holds that the local 


education authority is responsible. 


ot 













-_ In connexion with this matter of furniture it is of interest 
to note that judgment has been delivered on a question 
- involving the liability of the managers of a voluntary 
School for an accident to a scholar through a defect in the 
_ school equipment. The case in point was referred to in 
_ these columns on December 31. It was one in which the 
mother of a scholar at Darnall school sued the Sheffield 
_. Education Committee for the injury done to her child, the 
end of one of whose fingers had been cut off through 
getting into a hole in the desk, The jury gave a verdict of 
contributory negligence and assessed the damages at £10. 
- But it was contended on behalf of the defendant authority 
that as the school was non-provided, the buildings and 
- furniture were the property of the managers, and that the 
- local authority had only the use of the furniture. Judge 
Benson, who tried the case at the Sheffield County Court, 
_ allowed the damages, but reserved judgment as to the persons 
on whom the liability for the damages should fall—the local 
authority or the managers. We’ pointed out at the time 
that the contention of the Education Committee seemed to 
go too far, and it is satisfactory to note that the view has 
now been upheld by the judge’s decision, 
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“Judge Benson, in giving his decision said that had the 
accident occurred in a provided school, there was no doubt 
- defendants would have been liable. But the Darnall 
‘School was a non-provided school, as to which no case on 
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that point had been decided so far as he knew. It was 
therefore necessary to examine the Act of 1902 to ascertain 
the true position of the local education authority. In that 
Act a clear distinction was drawn between secular and 
religious instruction. The local education authority was 
responsible for and had the control of all secular instruction 
in public elementary schools not provided by them ; the 
authority also had to maintain and keep efficient all public 
elementary schocls in their area ; and Darnall School was a 
school which the authority had to maintain and keep efficient, 
in respect of which they had control of all expenditure not 
specifically cast upon the managers. There was no transfer 
(at the time the Act came into operation) to the local 
education authority of all the property, powers, rights, and 
liberties of the owners. of the school as in the case of 
provided schools, but it seemed to follow, from paragraph 
14 of the Second Schedule, that any new and additional 
furniture or apparatus required for the purpose of secular 
instruction in a non-provided school would have to be 
provided and paid for by the local education authority, or 
by the managers or their agents. Although the local 
education authority were entitled to use such furniture and 
apparatus as was in use before the appointed day, no 
obligation was cast upon them to use it, and if they did 
use it, or allowed their agents, the managers, to use it, and it 
turned cut to be dangerous or unsuitable, liability for 
accident to a child using it would seem to rest upon them. 





For religious instruction, continued his Honour, the 
managers themselves might be responsible, but for secular 
instruction the local education authority had full control, 
and were bound to maintain and keep efficient public 
elementary schools which were necessary for the purpose. 
In Ching @. Surrey County Council it was expressly decided 
that such a duty included the keeping of the school 
premises in a proper condition. It was said by Mr. Heath 
that the local education authority did not manage the non- 
provided schools, but he (the Judge) held that as regarded 
secular instruction, and during hours of secular instruction, 
the managers of a non-provided school acted as agents for 
the local education authority. There was, therefore, a 
duty upon the defendants, as the local education authority, 
to see and to take care that the school furniture and 
apparatus in use in a non-provided school during the hours 
of secular instruction was suitable, and not dangerous to ~ 
young children; and the jury having found that that 
dividing desk was unsuitable and dangerous, the plaintiff 
having sustained injury thereby, his Honour gave judgment 
against defendants for £10. Stay of execution was granted 
to allow notice of appeal to be given. 


The question of Bible teaching in secondary schools has 
been again considered by the head-masters. At the recent 
Head-masters’ Conference the general ignorance of boys on 
the subject was deplored, but the discussion closed without 
any remedy of importance being suggested. But last week 
the Incorporated Association of Head-masters, at its 
meeting in London not only discussed the question but 
followed up the discussion with a resolution which was 
passed unanimously. The motion does not carry the matter 
very far, but it at least secures that the question shall be 
still further considered from a practical point of view by 
the Conference and the Association. The whole question is 
referred to council which is, if possible, to co-operate with 
the Committee appointed for the same purpose. The 
discussion, out of which the resolution arose, bore out very 
strongly the statements which had been made at the 
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Head-masters’ Conference as to the ignorance concerning 
the Bible prevailing at secondary schools. Mr. (Cradock 
Watson, of Great Crosby, who introduced the subject, said 
that there were two facts to face—the neglect of the Bible 
in the home and the unsatisfactory teaching of it in their 
schools. The whole attitude of the educated classes of 
Protestantism had of late completely changed. During the 
last generation the doctrine of verbal inspiration was 
generally accepted, and the task was then simple for both 
teacher and taught. The difficulty arose when they came 
_ to a transitional age and a new truth was beginning to be 
seen, The teaching in the schools suffered largely from 
hesitation and uncertainty, and the new issues were not 
fairly faced. The teacher was often afraid of the orthodox 
parent. He could not believe all he had to teach, and dare 
not teach what he believed. Now the ignorance of the 
Bible on the part of children when they first went to 
school did not look like orthodoxy in the home. 


eel 


Succeeding speakers were equally emphatic as to the 
general situation of Bible teaching. Mr. Hendy declared 
that, with the exception of provision at the Universities for 
those who were studying to be clergymen, there was 
practically no higher religious education in this country. 
The Rev. T. W. Varley urged that if Bible teaching were 
not given in the schools there was no possibility later on 
of making up for the loss. As to the remedy for this state of 
things there was no agreement. On the one hand, placing 
the teaching in the hands of experts was mentioned, but 
against this it was contended that the man to give it with 
most effect was the form-master. Mr. Watson urged the 
desirability of having a carefully edited and expurgated 
edition of the Bible for use in the schools. Another speaker 
Canon Bell, deprecated laying too much stress on the 
history of the Old Testament, for the historical part had 
many difficulties, whilst a third thought that simple courses 
of instruction on the Psalms were desirable. Uncompli 
mentary remarks were made by several speakers concerning 
examinations. Thus Mr. W. R. Carter, of Watford, said 
the bane of religious teaching was the examination, which 
led them altogether wrong, for they had to teach boys a lot 
of things which neither they nor the boys believed, to the 
neglect of the interesting parts of the Bible. Mr. Newman, 
of Trowbridge, said examination had a tendency to secularise 
the teaching. The importance of the discussion lies in the 
evidence it affords of general anxiety as to so large a depart- 
ment of religious instruction. 





“Banish compulsory Greek as a usurper, substitute for it 
‘compulsory science, and make all public schools day 
schools instead of boarding schools ”—such was in short 
the lively programme which Sir E. Ray Lankester laid 
before the meeting of the Association of Public School 
Science Masters in his presidential address last week. 
Not that he wished to clear the field of classics and the 
humanities in order to give natural science exclusive 
possession. Against such a view he protested, but he did 
want to undermine the predominant place given to Latin 
and Greek. The reform to be accomplished was the 
suppression of Greek Grammar and the introduction in its 
place of proper teaching of the natural sciences free from 
cram-work and the shadow of competitive scholarship 
examinations. 





Turning to consider the arguments put forward by the 
supporters of compulsory Greek he attacked their profession 
. of reverence for the art and wisdom of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Hellas. But, he asked, did these people follow in 
regard to education the example or precepts of the great 
Greek teachers? They did nothing of the sort. The 
ancient Greeks were not educated at school by attempts to 
study more ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics or Assyrian 
cuneiform text. They read and learnt to recite the 
writings of their own poets and philosophers, and they learnt 
the natural sciences of theirday. The true Greek spirit was 
realised, was in fact reborn and existed in our present phase 
of civilisation in the splendid creations and the self-reliant, 
hopeful and sober enthusiasm of the men of science of the 
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nineteenth century. True Hellenism was to be found in the 
cultivators of natural science and not in all the worshipof — 
Greeks texts by the united pedagogues of Europe. The — 
Greeks, were they able to visit us now, would have-nothing 
but contempt for our Greek compulsionists. 





His next point was one which certainly is too frequently 
lost sight of by the upholders of classical as against scientific 
education. How was it, he asked, that the teaching and 
spirit of the ancient Greeks were utterly disregarded and 
that a mere. botch of the rudiments of the Greek language © 
was all that most schoolboys could acquire after years of the — 
approved but incapable teaching of Greek? The answer — 
was not far to seek. What was now called a classical 
education originated in 2 genuine attempt to impart a purely 
utilitarian knowledge of the Latin language. In the Middle © 
Ages Latin was acquired as the key to the Vulgate and the 
Liturgy the Lives of the Saints, and the works of the early — 
Fathers of the Church. Later, books of science were — 
written in Latin and in Latin alone. Still later, Roman 
writers were studied for their beauty of form and expression. 
But that plain and honest reason for the acquirement of 
Latin did not exist in the case of Greek. At one time 
science was actually and genuinely taught by the aid of 
Latin texts of Greek and Roman authors, and within the — 
memory of many Aristotle was regularly spoken of as — 
science. But now this was changed and classical authors, — 
once studied as real sources of information, had ceased to be — 
so studied. Since the ‘study of Greek was no longer the © 
study of science it must be taught separately and 
independently. 4 





CATHOLIC ACTION. 
NEW SCHOOL AT ABERDARE. 


ADDRESS BY THE BISHOP OF NEWPORT. 


A new school was opened at Aberdare, Glamorgan, om — 
Wednesday, January 11. The building is one long room, — 
75 feet by 31, which can be divided into three classrooms by _ 
glazed partitions. A spacious corridor runs the entire length. — 
The new school, with that portion of the old school which has — 
been retained, will accommodate about 200 children. 4 

On January 11, the BISHOP OF NEWPORT attended, with a 
large number of clergy, among whom were Fathers Van den 
Heuvel, V.F., Degen, V.F., Hickey, 1.C., Duggan, O.S.B, 
A. Hind, O.S.B., and Martin Campbell, 0.S.B., V.F. A pro- — 
cession having been formed from the church, the Bishop opened ~ 
the door of the school with a golden key, presented by the — 
contractors, and the school was blessed by the Rev. Father — 
O’Reilly, V.F., the incumbent. There were present the High — 
Constable of Aberdare (Mr. William Kenshole), and severab — 
members of the Local Education Committee. “ne 


THE BISHOP’S SPEECH. J 


After the blessing, the BISHOP gave a short address. He 
first expressed his congratulations to the Rey. Father O'Reilly ; 


: 


on a success which must have been attained only by much toil 
and anxiety. Father O’Reilly, during his twenty-eight years’ 
tenure of the mission of Aberdare, had merited well not only of 
his own flock, but of the whole neighbourhood. The Catholics 
of Aberdare, also, were to be congratulated on the spirited way 
in which they had supported their pastor. Thanks to the 
efforts made, and to the generosity of certain benefactors, the 
building was practically out of debt. Such a work as that — 
school, in a small Catholic community like Aberdare, was a 
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good illustration of the struggle and the sacrifice by which 
alone the Catholic body in that diocese, and all over the 
country, were able to keep their own schools. 


= THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION. 


4 The democracy had not, so far, accepted the idea of separate 
and denominational schools. Under the Act of 1902 Catholic 
schools could barely manage to exist. In the counties of 
__ Glamorgan, Monmouthshire and Herefordshire, with which he 
-_-was concerned, he admitted that conditions were easier than 
; they had been, and that most—though not all—of the local 
education authorities were now paying adequate salaries to 
_ Catholic teachers. He held very strongly that without definite 
and sincere religious teaching, the Christian religion was sure 
to degenerate into heathenism and paganism—and you could 
_ never secure definite religious teaching unless it was taught to 
children at school. What they would always insist on, until 
absolutely overpowered, was the right of appointing Catholic 
teachers, and such control as should ensure a Catholic atmo- 
sphere. The future was ominous of disaster. Yet it seemed 
_ lamentable and pitiable that any political party should stand 
out against free denominational teaching, or should not be able 
to devise a system which, whilst giving adequate public control 
__ in secular teaching, should at the same time enable a numerous 
minority to teach the religion which they cherished. Let 
English and Welsh voters look abroad. 







SCHOOLS IN CANADA, 


‘ 


r 
: first introduced into Canada by the Protestants of Lower 
Canada, and first obtained public recognition in French Catholic 


He had just been reading an exhaustive report, by Mr. Justice 
Anglin, of the Supreme Court of Canada, on Catholic education 
in that country. The Canadian Catholics were 41 per cent. of 
the population, It was remarkable that where Catholics were 
in the majority there was no difficulty about “ separate ” 
schools—that is, schools which on religious grounds claimed to 

_be in certain respects exempt from the public law, and yet to 
- have all the rights of public schools. The idea of separate or 
_dissentient schools for the benefit of religious minorities was 


_Quebec. In Upper Canada (Ontario), the Catholics were not 

: as numerous as the Protestants, but they had achieved, partly 
. by agreement, a settled and legalised system of “ separate” 
schools. In this Province Catholic schools could be set up 
freely. Their trustees had the right to tax the Catholic com- 
‘munity, who were exempted from contributing to the public 
school taxation, and they could call upon the municipal authori- 
ties to collect their school taxes. The management of the 
** Separate” schools was in the hands of their trustees, except as 
: to certain qualifications for teachers. And the “separate” 
schools had a right to a share in all public funds and trusts 
_ for educational purposes. It could be said with truth, therefcre, 
__ that in Canada—for in Upper and Lower Canada was contained 
, the vast majority of the population—there was a working system 
____ of denominational schools entirely supported by public money. 
Why could not something of this kind be agreed upon in their 
own land? He confessed that in the other States of the 
Dominion things were not so satisfactory. But in Nova Scotia, 
one of the most important, although “separate” schools were 
not recognised by law, yet by a tacit agreement the Catholics 
were allowed to have their own schools, which were maintained 

at the public expense. It was this last arrangement which had 
been more than once urged upon him (the Bishop) by some of 
the Welsh leaders. “ Hand over your schools,” they had said, 
and trust the people, and you may rely upon it that you will 
be allowed to do exactly as you like.” He wished he could 
think so. Inthe meantime their only wise course was to cling 

- to all the legal powers they had. 

The BisHoP concluded by addressing an earnest exhortation 
to the parents of the children. No school could be a success 
that was not supported by home influences. There was no 
teacher that was more important than the mother, whose place 
it was to train children in those virtues of piety, purity, honesty 
and kindness, without which they would get little good of any 


school. No school could afford to compete with the freedom 
of the streets. 
The BisHop then declared the school open. Tea anda 


concert followed. 





DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


FLOOR-SCRUBBING AS HOUSECRAFT. 
OBJECTIONS AT MANCHESTER. 


The Manchester Education Committee at their meeting on 
Monday, says The Manchester Guardian, were advised by 
Councillor H. E. Howell to be judicious in sending children to 
the housewifery school. There were, he said, complaints from 
parents that children were sent to school not to scrub floors but 
to learn something. Would it not be well to give instructions 

- that children should not be compelled to take housewifery if the 
parents objected? 
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SIR T. T, SHANN (the Chairman) pointed out that scrubbing 
floors was done only in the elementary stage. Children did not 
go to the housewifery classes until they were just about to leave 
school, and what they learnt there would be very useful to them 
in after life. The school was held in a cottage, and the girls 
were taught the ordinary work of the house. To allow parents 
to choose whether or not their children should attend would 
break up the school. 

MR. LAKIN mentioned that his experience of the attitude of 
parents was just the opposite of Mr. Howell’s. 

Mr. HOWELL said the objections came from parents who 
found that their children were sent for eight weeks at a time to 
“camp out” in a cottage instead of continuing their education. 
Some of them came from much larger homes. In certain cases 
girls had been got to stop all night, although they lived only # 
few streets away.—(The Chairman: “No, no.”) He thought it 
was so, and he believed that unless the Committee moved a 
little warily they would raise a lot of trouble. 

The CHAIRMAN said the girls were not sent indiscriminately to 
the housewifery school, but each case was dealt with on its 
merits. As to girls being kept there all night, he understood 
that a girl had been asked to stop with the matron for one night. 

COUNCILLOR A. PORTER said that for years they had been 
told they were not teaching the girls subjects which would be 
useful to them in after life. In the housewifery school they were 
clearly answering that criticism, Whether a girl was going to. 
live in a cottage or in a £100-a-year house she needed to know 
how to scrub a floor and to do it herself occasionally. But 
scrubbing a floor was a small part of the house management 
taught at this school. 

The discussion was not continued further, and a proposal to 
prepare plans of the new school of domestic economy for sub- 
mission to the Board of Education was approved. 








Whitehall and Rural Education. 


A prefatory note signed by Sir Robert L. Morant, Permanent 
Secretary to the Board of Education, which accompanies a 
memorandum on “The Principles and Methods of Rural 
Education ” issued by the Department on Saturday, states that 
“with the exception of the matters assigned to the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries the memorandum covers the whole 
ground of rural education in England and Wales in its relation 
to rural industries, and attempis to indicate at once the measure 
of progress which has already been achieved and the lines on 
which future advance appears most likely to be profitable.” 

The Board again call the attention of county education 
authorities to the far-reaching importance of a well-conceived 
scheme of rural education in its bearings upon agriculture and 
and through agriculture upon the general conditions of rural life. 
“It cannot be said that full advantage is yet taken either of the 
special grants for instruction in handicraft and gardening under 
the Code of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools, or of 
the possibilities of introducing a rural bias into the curricula of 
secondary schools, or of the grants available for farm schools 
under Article 42 of the Regulations for Technical Schools, and 
other forms of further education ; or of the inclusive grants 
covering, amongst other things, much of the advisory work of a 
county staff, which are offered by Article 34 of those Regulations, 
If efficient work is to be done it must be planned not for 
this or that parish but foreach county as awhole.... 

“ It is beyond doubt that the much-needed revivifying of 
agriculture and other rural industries in this country must be 
brought about by a natural and not by an artificial stimulus. 
And the experience of urban industries during recent years has- 
abundantly shown that the most effective stimulus of all— 
because it is the only one which goes to the roct of the matter 
—is the constant ‘application of expert knowledge, after investi- 
gation on ever fresh lines of experiment and observation, to 
the solution one by one of each of the many and diverse 
problems which beset the daily operations of industrial 
practice. Agriculture has at least as much to gain from the 
expert as shipbuilding or dyeing or weaving ; yet these are 
occupations the whole conditions of which have been trans- 
formed by the development of scientific methods and by that 
systematic training of the practical intelligence which such 
methods involve. . . . The desired end is not to be attained by 
organisation alone or by grants alone, important as these are.. 
It calls for a will to advance on the part ofall classes of the 
rural population.” 





THE PICKERING MIsSsION.—The latest addition to the cburclk 
buildings at Pickering is an instalment of a gas heating apparatus. The 
system chosen is that known as Andrews Steam-heating Radiators, the 
cost of which with water fittings and gas consumption up to date is £43. 
For this sum Father Bryan appeals to the generosity of the friends of 
the mission. 





Opus Sectile and Mosaic for Mural Decorations, 
Makes rich pictures and is_ indestructible. 


JONES & WILLIS, ™ 


43, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


Ecclesiastical Artists in all Branches. 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. A 

‘7a 
ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY. | — 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. - 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a ae 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 
Cooking in the demonstration — kitchen, 
by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 


arr @ T “OUR LADY of SION,” 
(CONV ET TEPSTOW VILLAS, W. ; 
(near Kensington Gardens), 


A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters-attend. Piano, Violin, 
&e., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. oy 
vithe Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors, “oh 

Exceptional advantages for a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. i 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
. the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
Engtish and Foreign Teachers. 

N.vB.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


a fees ee 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
; - 1, NEW WEST-END, 
HIAMPSTEAD, N. : 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHo0oL FoR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
‘CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SUBJECTS. 

Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 
Painting, Drawing, Drill. . 5 

N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 
Hampstead Heath. 

¥or further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


a a Er eh tite ok de 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 


| BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
! Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
| Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New aud up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 








¥TRSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 


WOOD, ESSEX. 





x. St. Mary’s Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
‘men, Separate rooms. Home life. Games, Riding. 


2, St, Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood, Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. eae 

Prospectuses on application. 

The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


CONVENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED), 





The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 

superior education. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 
. Examinations. 

Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed, 


ground. 
Apply to Rev. Mother. 
AE UMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 


near London, W.—CoNVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
CoMPANIONS OF JEsSUsS.—Superior and solidly religious 
education for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 
and requirements of the present day. The Convent is 
a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes 
_in University Examinations for the past 19 years over 
87 per cent. Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy ; 
it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew. 
Hampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


S T. FRANCIS XAVIER’SCOLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 


Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 


Next Term begins January 7, 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 
ee ENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, ~- 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education, Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent, 


eS 
AS eV LINE CONVENT (PrEr.- 
PETUAL ADorATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMERIES, 


Large play- 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air ; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements, English 
in all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers, Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 


THE ZABLE 








bath, 


grounds), and other gantes, 





science can secure. 


| full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. . 


Hey TRINITY CONVENT, 
FREELANDS, BROMLEY, KENT, 
Under the Patronage of his Lordship the 
Bishop cf Southwark. i 
Superior religious and modern education, with excep- 
tional advantages for the study of French. Pupils pre- 
pared successfully for University, Kensington, and 
R.A.M, Local Examinations. Sen 
Extensive grounds surround the Convent, which is 
near railway station and within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. Entire charge taken of Colonial pupils. Little 
boys under ro received. Charges moderate. 


X AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
« SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training, 5 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions. 





Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 


High-class Boarding and Day School, 
Most healthily situated, facing Common, 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 

For Prospectus apply to the 

BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


OT. MA RWS “A BBAGx. 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FoR YounG LADIEs. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated, 
Ample space for outdoor games, 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


“THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 

Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen, Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


READING, (BERKS ) 
4° minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘© Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicnH Crass Boarpinc ScHOoL ror 
Younc LapIEs, 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst 
; of parks. 
Extensive open ‘grounds. New buildings ate date, 
Preparation for University examinations, Special 
facility for French and German, 


apply to the Brother 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. — 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 
has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 
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First-aid 


No expense ae 


OXFORD. : 72 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
** Society of Oxford Home Students” for Women ~ 
following University Courses. Students prepared. 
for Entrance Examinations, Special arrange- — 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 
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ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, 
Oakamoor, North Staffs 
(COTTON HALL) — 
OxrorD Locals, 1910. 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 


ea 
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. 


Apply Very Rev. Canon HyMERs, <3 
URSULINE CONVENT, 


Nantwich, Crewe. — 
Boarding School for Young Ladies. — 2 
Situated in the country. Tenminutes 


from Crewe Station. Pupils prepared 
for the Locals and London Uniecery ae 
Examinations, also for Royal Academy 

of Music. <i ae 


THE CONVENT, LA STE, UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. a 
Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 


patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
Benedictine Fathers. < aay es 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum. __ 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. a 

PREPARATORY (BOYS). <2 
The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms ‘a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our _ - 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children _ 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. nes 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. ae 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL.FOR ~ 

GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum, Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 
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S?: JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL mi 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. cs 

Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, of 

For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, a 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, ; a 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. J% 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
tone 


T is nearly two years since the Declara- 
tion of London was signed, but it still 
requires the ratification of Parliament. 

It is now known that the Australian 
Commonwealth will “object at the coming Conference to 
certain clauses inthe Declaration, and recently a number of 
important Chambers of Commerce have passed resolutions 
calling upon the Government to reconsider the question. 
The Morning Post points out that the chief objections 
taken to the Declaration may be found set out either in the 
report of the Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce the other day or by the Glasgow Chamber of 
Commerce and other bodies on previous occasions. They 
are: (1) That it would render subject to capture by 
hostile cruisers all neutral ships carrying food-stuffs and 
other “conditional contraband” to ports in the United 
Kingdom ; (2) That it would confer on neutral vessels 
carrying cargoes to an enemy by way cf neutral ports entire 
immunity from capture by British cruisers ; (3) That it 
admits the principle of the destruction of neutral ships ; 
and (4) That it does not prohibit the conversion on the 
high sea of merchant ships into commerce destroyers. These 
rules would clearly allow the destruction of captured neutrals 
carrying “conditional contraband,” a term which covers 
food-stuffs. The Glasgow Chamber of Commerce in its 
memorandum says: “In the event of this country being 
engaged in war, food-stuffs would certainly be treated by 
the opposing force as conditional contraband. Food-stufis 
have no doubt been heretofore treated as contraband when 
sentinto a besieged or blockaded place, but this is indefinitely 
extended by the addition of the ambiguous phrase ‘or 
other place serving as a base.’ The Drafting Committee of 
the Conference point out that the destination which renders 
ship and cargo conditional contraband ‘ may be a fortified 
place belonging to the enemy or a place used as a base, 
whether of operations or supply, for the armed forces of 
the enemy.’ There seems practically no doubt that in the 
event of war every seaportan the United Kingdom could 
be treated by prize courts as a base of supply for the armed 
forces of the country, with the result that all food-stuffs 
coming to the United Kingdom might become liable to 
capture as contraband. The terms of the Declaration are 
an acknowledgment that this is legitimate, and might render 
all food-stuffs destined for this country, even under a neutral 
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flag, liable to capture as contraband.” Clearly such a rule 
“would press far more hardly upon an island power than upon 
people able to procure food-stuffs across a land frontier. 


It may be asked why then should our 
-—THE OTHER Government become a party to such an agree- 
ae case. ment. At present several of the great Powers, 
notably France, Germany, Austria, and Russia 
contend that food-stuffs may be declared ‘“ absolutely 
contraband,” and so liable to capture even if destined only 
for the non-combatants in the hostile country. This view 
has been consistently opposed by Great Britain, and it is 
one of the advantages claimed for the Declaration that it 
accepts the British view on this important point. The 
case of the Government in favour of the Declaration was 
thus summarised in a Foreign Office reply sent in 
November last to a memorial from the Edinburgh Chamber 
of Commerce: ‘“(i.) At the present moment, neutral 
merchant vessels are in practice liable to be sunk uncon- 
ditionally by a belligerent ship-of-war. (ii.) Instances have 
occurred in recent years in which a powerful belligerent has, 
with the approval of other Great Powers, declared food 
supplies to be absolute contraband, and such instances may 
under present conditions occur again at any moment in time 
of war. (iii.) At present a neutral has no redress against 
such acts except recourse to the prize courts of the 
belligerent State that bas claimed and exercised the rights 
called in question. From those prize courts there is no 
appeal, and even if there were an appeal to The Hague 
Tribunal the discussions at the second Peace Conference 
in 1907 have shown it to be very doubtful whether, failing 
some such conventional stipulations as have since been 
. embodied in the Declaration of London, any redress would 
be obtained.” If the Declaration of London is ratified all 
this will be changed: ‘(i.) Neutral vessels may no longer 
be sunk except under the stringent and carefully-guarded 
conditions laid down. (ii.) Food supplies can never again 
be declared absolute contraband. (iii.) Should these rules 
not be properly observed by a belligerent, or should they 
be harshly interpreted by his national prize courts, an appeal 
is provided to an international court which can be trusted 
to give redress.” It need hardly be pointed out that the 
last word rests with Parliament, though it is a little doubful 
when that word will bespoken. A Naval Prize Bill to give 
effect to part of the Declaration was introduced and with- 
drawn last year. Sir Edward Grey has given definite 
assurances that full opportunity for discussion will be given 
in both Houses of Parliament before the King is asked to 
ratify the Declaration. It is not likely that Parliament will 
be asked to deal with the question before the Colonial 
Conference has been held. 


: The outbreak of violence in the Cham- 
Pen ats pagne district, which we chronicled last 
THE cHampacnr Week, has died down or been crushed, at 

RIOTS. any rate for the present. Nothing has 
been found out as to the sacking of the 

wine cellars at Damery, where the workers, in answer to 
“inquiry, simply asserted that they were collectively re- 
sponsible, whilst the Mayor of Epernay informed the 
Prefect that he could not undertake to preserve order. The 
_ result was that the customary elaborate military precautions 
_ were taken, no gathering in the streets was permitted, and 
the district was as thoroughly held by the military as if a 
state of war prevailed. Meanwhile M. Briand regards the 
outbreak as inexplicable in view of all that the Government 
has done and intends to do. M. Pechadre, the Deputy for 
the Epernay district, pointed out in the Chamber that the 
small vineyard proprietors and their employees, finding 
themselves in a parlous condition owing to the bad vintage, 

, were terrified that their wines will be replaced by white 
wines brought in from other regions, and believe that their 
position has failed to attract the attention of the authorities. 
They wished, no doubt, to be completely reassured as to the 
intentions of the Government. Once a formal declaration 
had been given they would no doubt change their attitude 
as otherwise they would alienate public opinion. In reply, 
M. Briand pointed out that in agreement with the interested 
parties measures had been taken and further measures 
would be proposed during the debate on the Budget. The 
population of the district, who were hardworking, honest 
and worthy of every consideration, must understand that 
stupid acts of sado¢age would only end in their losing 
sympathy, and the Government called on them to ‘await 
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with calm and confidence the decision of Parliament. It 
bas been furthermore explained that the people responsible — 
for the trouble are the peasant wignerons who sell wine to © 
the makers of champagne. These makers are rarely them- 
selves vignerons, but buy their supplies of raw-wine from 
the peasants, blend them, and make them up into cham- © 
pagne. Thus ina special brand there may be wine from 
fifteen different vineyards. The actual winegrowers were 
now agitating to prevent wines from the Loire being brought 
into the Champagne district to be made up into champagne. 
They had no wines of their own to sell owing to the failure © 
of the vintage, and yet wished to prevent the industry of — 
champagne-making from being kept going with suitable 
wines from other districts. Success in this would be harm- 
ful to themselves. ‘The industry would be paralysed, and” 
very many people engaged in making and handling cham-~ 
pagne would be thrown out of work. a 


The disappearance of “ Abul the Damned” 


TROUBLE has not. in itself sufficed to make Turkey a 
IN ° . ; ; 4 
turkey, terrestrial Paradise. The im mediate result was — 


the final loss of the provinces administered by — 
Austria, and of the titular overlordship in the case of © 
Bulgaria. It might have been thought that neither of ~ 
these changes was very detrimental to Turkey, seeing that 
they involved little more than a recognition of existing — 
facts. Turkey had ceased to rule in Bulgaria as she had ~ 
long ago ceased to rule in the provinces grabbed by 
Austria. Nevertheless even appearances and conventions — 
count for something. While Bulgaria in spite of indepen- | 
dence in fact was dependent on the Porte in name, she 
was legally entitled to a privileged economic position as an 
integral part ofthe Turkish Empire. Now she has given up 
her claim to be considered a part of the Sultan’s dominions — 
Turkey was Bulgaria’s best customer, and now she sees — 
herself faced with the prospect of a tariff wall. Negotia~ 

tions between the two countries for the conclusion of a — 
new commercial Treaty have been in progress, and the — 
progress has come to an end. Bulgaria has chosen to — 
proclaim herself a foreign country, and she has been taken — 
at her word and does not like it. The Bulgarian Prince is — 
a King, but part of the price of the new dignity is the © 
prospect of seeing the highest Turkish tariff applied against — 
her after February the first. That is a disagreeable ~ 
situation, and there is some fear lest the Bulgarian army 
may seek a way out of it by other than diplomatic means. 
Meanwhile the Turks are faced with a serious rising in 
Arabia. It is now reported that 60,000 men are in revolt in — 
Yemen. This may indirectly cause new trouble in Europe. — 
The Albanian Redifs are being ca'led to the colours, and 
Then it~ 
is feared that the withdrawal of troops from Europe for — 
service in Asia may encourage a revolutionary movement — 

in Macedonia. And if the Turks find themselves faced by — 
revolt both in Macedonia- and Arabia, it will hardly be — 
possible to keep the Greeks from taking a hand. 


; 
Fe 


Speaking at Grimsby a few days ago Mr. 
IS FORM TV. F. G. Pretyman, M.P., spoke strongly on the 
BEING . . : . 
ABANDONED? gigantic mistake which had been made by the 
Government in establishing a system under 
which one form of property was taxed to the exclusion of — 
others. But in spite of all the heated advocacy which had ~ 
been put up in support of Form IV. as simple and necessary, _ 
it wculd seem that it was being abandoned by its authors. 
‘‘ Forms,” said Mr. Pretyman, “were now being sent out — 
to people asking if they would like to fill up Form IV. or 
not; if they did not they need not. The reason was 
simply that Form IV. was now found to have been a 
gigantic mistake ; it had proved irritating, troublesome and ~ 
most costly. The Government were now issuing provisional 
valuations many of which were flagrantly undervalued.” — 
How this would work out he showed by an example. If a 
man had bought a house for £500 which was now valued 
at £400 and sold it for £450, so losing 450, he would 
have to pay increment duty upon £450. ‘‘ The rich man 
would not be so seriously injured as the poor man who only 
owned one house, and that to his mind was a grave injury 
to this country. Most of the savings of the poorer classes 
were invested in real property, and it meant ruin to them 
to be doubly taxed, first in the form of any money taken 
out of their pocket; and secondly, in the expense and 
trouble in the transactions of land value duty.” Further — 
light is thrown on Mr. Pretyman’s announcement by a 
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_ Circular letter dated January 11, which is being sent out by 
_ district valuers to owners of building sites. In this it is 
_ explained that many of the questions in Form IV. do not 
_ apply to such sites, and the owner is therefore permitted to 
_ dispensewith theserviceoftheforms. But whysuch discrimina- 
_ tion should be made in favour of the owners of undeveloped 
building sites whilst the owner of a cottage or little house 


_ is threatened with a £50 fine unless he fills up the Form it 
is hard to see, 












In this connexion may be noted a rep! 
eb aaa * by Mr. Balfour to a complaint from Mr. 
ranp Taxgs, Montagu, Under-Secretary for India, con- 
Seat _ cerning a Primrose League leaflet circulated 
_ in his constituency. It asserted that all land is to be 
valued and that all land is to be taxed, thus ignoring the 
exemption of small owners and of genuine agricultural land. 
_ Mr. Balfour pointed out that the first statement was neither 
_ disputable nor disputed. Of the second he wrote: ‘ With 
_ tegard to agricultural land, it is, I apprehend, not denied 
_ that the burden of valuation is a serious one—serious in 
 Tespect of the future taxation it foreshadows, serious on 
_ account of the immediate burden it imposes. It may be 
__urged—indeed, it is urged—that as valuation is not taxation 
- owners of agricultural land should not complain of new 
fiscal burdens. But the burden is not lighter because it 
__ brings in nothing to the State; nor are owners less injured 
_ because the sacrifices demanded of them are useless to 
everybody else. As regards the small owner, you appear to 
be under the impression that he is not taxed because he 
___ does not directly pay increment duty so long as he occupies 
_ aholding below a certain value. This I apprehend is too 
_ harrow a view of the situation. The interest which every 
_ Owner, small or great, has in his property is twofold. He 
has an interest in its annual value while he possesses it and 
__ 1m its capital value when he borrows on it or sells it. The 
__ first may not in every case be affected by the Budget. The 
_ Second is affected directly and adversely. I cannot doubt 
E _ that the market price even of the most favoured holding is 

_ prejudiced by the Jand taxes. Every intending purchaser 
who does not desire to occupy, or who after purchasing 
__ would own land and houses worth more than the specified 
_ amount, will offer less than he would have done had the 
__ Budget not passed. _It is surely absurd to say that in these 

_ circumstances the original possessor of the property is 
_ ‘uninjured by a tax which diminishes its value to a large 
body of potential buyers. It seems to me, therefore, 

_ undeniable that the fiscal devices of the Budget do throw a 
_ financial burden upon agricultural land, and do inflict a 
direct financial injury upon small owners.” 
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* Mr, William Willett, the indefatigable 
: Bethe neces promoier of the Bill which is to make us 
SAVING BILL. 2/1 get up earlier in the morning during 

By ates” the summer months, has made a distin- 
guished convert. Mr. Churchill is so satisfied as to the 
advantages of Mr. Willett’s Bill that he cannot conceive of 
any argument which could now make him doubt its wisdom. 
Mr. Willett also showed him letters received from manufac- 
__ turers in various parts of the country appealing to him 
a: to expedite the progress of the Bill, because, much as they 
desire to avail themselves of an extra hour’s daylight at the 
end of the day for themselves and their workpeople by 
altering their hours of work, they found it impossible to do 

so having regard to the fact that they have to keep their 
establishments open to the same hour as their competitors, 

and also because of the inconvenience experienced by their 
 workpeople in arriving at an earlier hour owing to the train 
service. The Home Secretary promised, when the Bill 
came before the House, he would make a speech in its 
favour to the full extent of his power. Mr. Churchill went 
on to express the view that the Daylight Saving Bill would 
be a most valuable adjunct to the Shop Hours Bill, and that 
when both these Bills passed into law the result would be 
that the conditions of life of shopkeepers and their 
assistants would be enormously improved. He added that 
in his opinion the objections of agriculturists, forming as 
they do so small a proportion of the population (not more 
than 8 per cent.), were unworthy and must be disregarded 
in order to bring within the reach of the other 9o per cent. 
of the population the blessings of sunlight and fresh air in 
their leisure hours. He saw no difficulties which were not 
comparatively easy of solution in regard to the Continental 
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railway connexion, seeing that all the railway companies 
were agreed as to the advantage to their inland traffic, while 
the London and North-Western, the Midland, the London 
and South-Western, the Great Central, the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, the Caledonian and Furness Railways, 
&c., were heartily in favour of the Bill. He believed that 
when once the change had been made no one would be 
conscious of suffering any inconvenience. 


Mr. Philip Snowden made an excellent 
speech at Blackburn on Saturdzy on the 
progress of Socialism during the last fifteen 
years. The membership of the greater Labour 
party, of which the Independent Labour party was by no 
means an unimportant and certainly not the least influential 
part, was nearly two millions. There was no other political 
party in the country which had a paid membership that 
could compare with that. But their progress was not to be 
estimated by mere numbers alone. ‘Their greatest success 
and influence had been in the moulding of public opinion, 
in the change their educational work had wrought in the 
political thought of the ceuntry. They had influenced the 
policy,.the ideas, and the progress of every other political 
party. Questions were now supported by all parties which 
were advocated alone by Socialists fifteen or twenty years 
ago. They had in the last five years succeeded in getting 
passed into law measures which were locked upon as 
Utopian when he came into that movement, such, for 
instance, as the question of the feeding of school children. 
Yet the more they influenced other political parties to do 
their work the more difficult it would be for them to build 
up a numerically strong independent political party.” Upon 
this last point he had much to say, probably by way of reply 
to the criticisms lately put forward by Mr. Barnes, Chair- - 
man of the Parliamentary Labour party, on the identification 
of the party with the Liberals. Looking forward to the 
future, Mr. Snowden said that it might be doubted whether 
they could build up in this country an overwhelming 
independent Socialist party, definitely Socialistic and doc- 
trinaire in its ideas in their own day and generation. He 
thought the development would be rather on the lines of an 
active Labour party, Socialist to a very great extent, 
influencing other political parties who had the means by 
their numbers to give effect in legislation to democratic 
demands. 


THE PROGRESS 
OF 
SOCIALISM. 


The vacancy in the representation of the 


Pcsanepad University of Cambridge caused by the death 
rection, Of Mr. S. H. Butcher is not to be filled up 


without a contest. Mr. Harold Cox has 
already been nominated as an indepedent supporter of 
Unionist views. Then there is to be an official Unionist 
candidate in the person of Sir Joseph Larmor, who is a. 
Fellow of St. John’s College and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics. He has issued an address in which he points. 
to the advantage of the University’s being represented by a. 
person who is a resident graduate, conversant with the 
University’s own present problems and as far as possible in 
touch with the trend of development in higher education 
elsewhere. On the question of University reforms he states 
his views as follows: ‘‘I believe that in the two ancient 
Universities with their collegiate system this country 
possesses a great historical asset which is unique in the 
world ; and I have found that friends belonging to other 
nations, who have had experience of Cambridge, have 
agreed with me that any violent transformation might work 
damage which it would be impossible to retrieve... . It 
should be our aim to supply leaders of industry who possess. 
not only special attainments but also that temperament of 
scientific inquiry which exalts industrial pursuits and is the 
most potent influence for their progress. The social and 
literary training which can be developed most successfully 
through the independent activity of the Colleges is an 
essential part of this education. I am therefore an upholder 
of the Collegiate Constitution of the University, and I 
believe that there can be no real antagonism between the 
interests of the University and those of the Colleges.” On 
the schools question he says: ‘I am in favour of the con- 
servation and harmonious development of existing modes of 
primary education. Training in conduct should be com- 
bined with instruction; and full opportunity should be 
afforded in all schools, under suitable safeguards for religious 
education. I am therefore in favour of maintaining and 
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improving the existing system of voluntary schools.” 


degree an eloquence informed by humane sympathy, 
scholarly wit, and clearness of expression.” 


Some time ago a Bill to compel the 


A NEW PHASE 


railway companies to print their tickets, 
OF THE 


LANGUAGE Qurstion time-tables, and other information for 
the public in French as well as English 
was introduced in the Dominion Par- 
liament, but the opposition to it was so pronounced that the 


IN CANADA. 


measure was soon abandoned. Subsequently a similar Bill 
was introduced into and carried by the Quebec Legislature. 
The railway companies expressed strong opposition to the 
law, and they have now decided to ignore it, and, if necessary, 
carry the case to the Privy Council. The railways claim that 
the enforcement of the law would be expensive and vexatious 
to them and that it is «/tra vires of the Legislature, the 
regulation of railways lying with the Dominion Parliament, 
and having been deputed to the Dominion Railway Com- 
mission, And now we learn that the railway companies 
have been as good as their word, and are in open conflict 
with the law of the Province of Quebec. A dispatch to Zhe 
Toronto Globe {rom Quebec gives the facts as follows: The 
first attempt to enforce the Lavergne law occurred last week, 
and asaresult actions for damages will be instituted by 
Mr. Trudel, notary, of St. Roche, against the Quebec and 
Lake St. John Railway Company and against Conductor 
Richard. Mr. Trudel resides at Charlesbourg, but comes 
to Quebec every day, and on Saturday morning he asked 
the railway agent at Charlesbourg for a ticket printed in 
both languages. As there were no such tickets to be 
secured, Mr. Trudel refused to purchase any other and got 
on board the train. When Conductor Richard came along 
Mr. Trudel informed him that he had no ticket and the 
conductor offered to sell him one, but as it was not printed 
in French he refused to accept it. As a result he was 
ordered off the train at Limoilou station and had to walk 
into the city. Te has given his solicitor instructions to 
issue writs against the company and the condnctor. 

The ravages wrought in Central Africa 


. PRECAUTIONS : : . 
AGAINST steErinc 12 8eneral and Uganda in particular by the 
SICKNESS. terrible sleeping sickness and the spread 


of the disease has caused much anxiety. 


. / Various inquiries have been held which have at least proved 


tha' the sickness is propagated through the agency of the 
Glossina palpalis, the fly which carries the infection. As 
it was feared that the spread of the disease might be 
assisted by that portion of the Cape to Cairo railway which 
runs between Broken Hill and the Congo frontier and 
beyond, a conference has been held at the Foreign Office 
between British, Belgian and Colonial officials to consider 
what precautions might be taken. . This conference has 
now concluded its deliberations, and according to a Reuter’s 
Agency regards it as essential that the route of new lines 
should be inspected and that maps of the fly areas should be 
prepared, that the railways should cross the fly belt at the 
narrowest points and not follow them, that there should be 
no station buildings or stopping-places in the Glossina 
Palpalis area, and that labourers on the railways should 
be recruited under such conditions as to avoid infection. 
dt is also recommended that during construction a space 
of 100 yards shall be cleared to either side of the line, and 
for a distance of 1,000 yards on either side of the river, that 
clearings shall be made on either side of the railway bridges 
and that all the houses in the fly area shall havea clearing 
of 500 yards. During the working of the railways it is 
recommended that there shall be constant supervision and 
mspection, that passenger carriages, trucks, and so forth 
shall, as far as possible, have the Openings covered with 
fly-proof gauze, and that as Glossina Palpalis probably does 
not exist south of the Congo-Zambesi watershed, the 
Rhodesia Katanga Railway shall be worked in two sections, 
with a view to avoiding the possibility of carrying the fly 
from one area to the other. 


He] 
would oppose disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church ; would support a readjustment of the Upper House 
that would make it more efficient as a revising body and the 
introduction of an appeal to the country by way of a 
Referendum ; would oppose Home Rule in the interests. of 
Ireland herself; and would strenuously uphold the policy 
of Colonial preference and a retaliatory tariff. There may 
also be a third candidate in the field in the person of Mr. 
T, E. Page, of the Charterhouse, who is supported by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant-Masters, of which he 
is Chairman, and is described as possessing ‘‘in a rare 























Whilst politicians are busy talking of 
decentralising administration and of Home 
Rule all round, the question of the amal- 
gamation of Manchester and Salford is 
being strenuously agitated in the city and borough con- 
cerned. Salford has not looked upon the proposal with 
very great favour, fearful perhaps that it would mean 
submergence for her in the greater city on the other side of 
the Irwell. As one of the opponents of the proposal put 
it at the meeting of the Salford Council on Wednesday : 
“All the reforms that members of the Council desired 
could be obtained through the work of that Committee with- 
out the revolutionary step of clearing Salford off the map of 
England. The fact that Salford had a valuable commercial 


MANCHESTER 
AND SALFORD 
AMALGAMATION. 


docks, solong would Manchester remain a tributary to the 


disadvantages of being governed by a large municipality. 
Manchester was already overburdened with administrative 
detail. During the past week the Corporation of Man 


asset in the Ship Canal made amalgamation absolutely — 
impossible. So long as Salford had the Ship Canal with its. 


borough of Salford. Members should consider also the 


chester held no fewer than 70 committee and sub-com- — 


mittee meetings. That was a striking argument against 


increasing the ramifications of the Manchester authority.” | 


The point under discussion was a resolution for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of the Council to inquire into 
and report on the whole question which was moved by 
Mr. Alderman Windsor. In a speech of striking moderation 
Alderman Sir W. Stephens urged arguments in favour of the 
proposed investigation. 
settlement of the question until the ratepayers had pro- 
nounced judgment. There would have to be a direct and 
specific appeal for their final word. The people therefore 
were entitled to the fullest information, and they could get 
it in no better way than through the report of a well- 
balanced and fully representative committee of the Council, 


At the present juncture no ex-farte statement was satisfac- — 


There could (he said) be no final ~ 


tory, whether it came from one of the petitioners or one of — 


its opponents. He believed that Manchester and Salford 
each had things to offer which the other would value. As 
business men, if they were going into a conference at all, 
they would be wise not to open their mouths too wide. The 
question was largely one of terms. Unless he felt that the 
terms offered were absolutely equitable he would not: 
hesitate to say, “‘ No further,” but if after the fullest inquiry 
he was satisfied that amalgamation was in the interests of 
Salford, and probably of Manchester also, he would have no 


hesitation in proceeding. Eventually by a narrow majority of ~ 


25 votes against 22 the resolution for the appointment of the 
Committee was carried. 
Committee should consist of fourteen members, including 
the Mayor and ex-Mayor. 


Count Komura made an interesting 

ee ae xANCN OF statement early in the week before the 
Irs Justirication. House of Representatives in Tokyo. 
He declared that, the Anglo-Japanese 

Alliance having found that the régime of a Protectorate 


was after all inadequate to secure its object, and that 


anything short of a fundamental change in the system of 
government in the Peninsula might possibly lead to 


untoward consequences, the Government felt constrained to” 
lend themselves to a plan looking to the final annexation of - 


Korea to the Empire of Japan. That plan was com- 
municated to the Korean Government in the course 
of August last, and was met with a ready and spon- 
taneous acceptance. The Conventional Customs Tariff 
hitherto in operation in Korea was terminated equally 
with all other international compacts concluded by Korea. 
However, being anxious to avert as far as possible unfavour- 
able effects upon the economic interests of foreigners in 
Korea, and being also conscious of the desirableness of 
abstaining from measures which would involve radical 
changes in the economic relations between Japan and Korea, 
the Imperial Government spontaneously decided to maintain 
for a term of ten years the rates of Custom duties hitherto 
in force in Korea in spite of the termination of the Conven- 
tional Tariff. The Treaty of annexation and the foregoing 
phases of its effects were duly notified to the Foreign Powers 
concerned. He was happy to be able to state that the 
Powers recognised the inevitable nature of the act of annexa- 
tion in view of the special position of Japan as well as the 
general situation in the Far East.” 


It was afterwards decided that the © 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 


HE discussion on the way in which the churches in 
France are deliberately being allowed to fall into 
decay by their new owners, which took place last 

week in the Chamber of Deputies, served to provide one 
more lurid illustration of the working of the Separation 
Law. As it was chiefly concerned with the churches in 
little country villages, it was not of a sort to attract the 
attention of the foreign correspondents of our English 
papers, but that in no way lessens its importance in the eyes 
of those who have the interests of religion at heart. 
‘The facts enumerated by M. Maurice Barris, the 
Academician, who brought the subject forward in the 
tribune in a speech of quite unusual eloquence and 
sincerity, revealed once again to the world the tortuous and 
hateful methods of the men whom Mr. Bop.ey has 
denounced as ‘“‘noxious and insupportable creatures ”—the 
Anticlericals of the provinces. It will be remembered that 
‘by the Law of Separation the cathedrals and churches have 
been declared the property of the State, the departments, or 
the communes. Some have been classed as buildings of 
“national interest for their historical associations or their 
artistic character, and, as such, will be preserved by the 
State. But for the keeping in repair of the vast majority of 
the buildings, hallowed by ages of association with the 
religious life of the people, no sort of provision has been 
made. Under the old régime, abolished by M. Brianv’s 
Law, there were accumulated funds managed by the 
JSabrigues, whose duty it was to make the repairs and 
renovations necessary for keeping the buildings safe and 
seemly. Now, however, with the disappearance of the 
Jabriques, and of the funds which they administered, no 
one is responsible.’ The new owners, the municipalities, 
have, in many places, no wish to expend money on the preser- 
vation of buildings in which they have no interest, and the 
purpose of which is hateful to them ; whilst the Catholic con- 
gregations which are, for the moment, permitted to use them 
lest there should be a tumult among the people, are merely 
in the position of occupiers who have nowhere the power, 
nor, in too many instances, the means, to do what is neces- 
sary. Such a state of things is so strangely anomalous that 
it certainly lends colour to the suggestion that the gaps in 
the Law to which it is due were deliberately planned in 
order to facilitate the sweep of M. Viviani’s magnificent 
gesture, by which the lights of heaven are being extin- 
guished. However that may be, the result of such omissions 
was inevitable. The church buildings were bound to 
suffer ; and, as a consequence, the owners had a way open 
to them of at once ridding themselves of the undesirable 
possessions that had been thrust upon them and of striking 
ablow at religion by closure and demolition, on the plea 
that such courses were demanded, in the interests of public 
safety. If that was indeed the plan, it was a deep-laid device 
which merits the reprobation of all fair-minded men ; if the 
omission was not deliberate and with ulterior purpose, it 
was a piece of culpable negligence on the part of the authors 
of the Law which should have been atoned for by instant action 
as soon as it was brought to the notice of the authors of the 
Law. 


Neither alternative is creditable to those who pose 
before the country as its statesmen, and the first would 
seem to fit the facts more exactly than the second. How- 
ever much we might prefer to think that such omissions in 
the Law were the outcome of want of foresight or of negligent 


- drafting, it is at least hard to believe, after a review of the 


cases collected and set forth in such striking array by 
M. Barrks, that a perfidious use is not being made of the 
Law in the interests of irreligion, both by municipalities 
and by the administrative. The municipalities he divided 
into three classes: first, those which, without any reason- 
able excuse, refuse to incur expenditure on the churches 
which have become their property ; secondly, those which 
decline to co-operate with Catholics who are ready to find 
part of the expense ; and, thirdly, those which will neither 
do the work themselves, nor allow Catholics to do it. As 
an example of the first, M. Barris told how at Ligniéres, 
though the commune had obtained a sum of 15,coof. from 
the old /adrigue, the Mayor simply closed the church on 
the plea that it was dangerous. To illustrate the doings of 
the second class he quoted the case of Souvigné in the 
department of Deux-Sévres, where the municipal authorities 
had decided to pull down the belfry. Against this course 
Catholics remonstrated that it would be better to spend the 
cost of demolition on repairs, and allow them to make up 
the difference. To this, however, the Council would not 
agree, though they eventually closed with an offer by which 
Catholics undertook the whole cost. Of the third 
category M. Barrts brought’ forward several flagrant 
instances. Thus at Méricourt in the Pas-de-Calais, and 
at Buxeuil in the Aube district, where the curés offered to 
be responsible for the necessary repairs, permission was 
gracelessly refused. At Ville-sur-Arce, where all that was 
necessary was a little repair to the entrance of the nave, 
the Mayor avenged himself for an action for damages 
brought against him by the curé by refusing to allow the 
work to be done, and by shutting up that part of the 
church. Again, at Saint-Gervais-sur-Couches, being unable 
to get a reply to his offer to carry out the repairs necessary, 
the curé applied to the Sub-Prefect to allow him to have the 
church examined by an architect. But this was refused on 
the excuse that the curé had nothing to do with the church, 
and the Mayor declined to ask that an architect should 
be brought in. Surely, urged M. Barres, here wes 
evidence of a gap in the Law which should be made good 
by the provision of some machinery to secure an appeal. But 
perhaps even more significant than any other was the inci- 
dent which was cited from Brue-Auriac, where the authorities 
in 1908 obtained a decree which, as it was granted by 
M. Brianp instead of by the Council of State, as 
required by the Law, was therefore null and void. 
The Prefect’s sole answer to the remonstrances of 
Catholics against this illegal proceeding was that authority 
never went back on its decisions and that the only way out 
was for them to buy the church. It had been estimated 
that the cost of the reparations required would be 6,3o00f. 
For this the Catholics of the parish offered to be responsible, 
but they were told that they could only be allowed to do so 
on payment of\a premium of 5,000 francs! As they could 
only raise 2,c00f. for this purpose in addition to the cost of 
the repairs, their offer was rejected and the church was closed. 
In some of these cases it will have been noted that the 
administrative authorities, as well as the municipalities, are 
involved. But it is the administrative alone which is 
responsible for similar situations at Messei and Reterre. 
At the former, though four architects have declared the 
belfry to be a public danger, M. pr Marckre, the Mayor, 
who is a Senator and one of the coyens of the French 
Parliament, has been quite unabie to obtain leave from the 
Prefect for the municipality to do the work, although it is 
ready to doit, Inthe case of Reterre, where the curé has 
got together the necessary funds and has the approval of the 
local council, the Prefect remains deaf to all remonstrances. 


After such an enumeration of instances which could 
have been indefinitely prolonged, it would be difficult to 
deny that there is a deliberate plan for the demolition of 
the smaller churches of France. M. Brianp had, of 
course, some reserves to make as to the details, but he 
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of looking round for the solid support of a table, you just. 
drop into an armchair, hold the book lightly in one hand, 
and, if you like, double it back till the covers meet, and 
then you may read for a whole evening without the least sense 
of fatigue, or using your right hand for anything but turning 
the pages. Whether it will all be easy reading is, of course, 
another matter, and depends on other things than the 
stuffing cf your armchair. If, for instance, taking up the 
first volume your random fancy leads you to begin with 
the forty pages devoted to “Algebra” and “ Algebraic 
Forms,” it is quite possible that you will find matter that 
not even the India paper—that marvel of toughness and 
lightness and opaqueness—can convert into easy reading. 
But then the fault would be with your own selection. If 
you prefer to read about “Croquet” or “ Auction-Bridge,” 
you can learn all that is worth knowing about either subject — 
without an effort. In this way the new edition of the 
“Encyclopedia” differs from the old, not in degree merely, 
but in kind. What used to be a work fox laborious refer- 
ence has suddenly become a library to read. The whole 
world of human achievement and endeavour is brought to- 
your feet in a form which invites you first to choose, and 
then to lounge and read. 


That on the whole seems to us to be the most noticeable 
feature of the new “ Encyclopedia ”—that the method of its 
production has altered the character of its usefulness. But 
even if the new edition were to be used only in the same 
way as its predecessors, we should have to congratulate the 
Editor-in-chief and his college of assistants as well as 
the University of Cambridge upon the immense advances 
which have been made in almost every department. Ofthe 
mere magnitude of the task undertaken and fulfilled, it is 
not easy to speak in adequate terms. Sixty-four editors 
have been at work for eight years checking and supervising 
and correcting the contributions of a little army of 1,500. 
specialists chosen for their expert knowledge from many 
parts of the world. The result of this vast system of © 
scholarly co-operation is now before us in twenty-nine 
volumes, each with nearly a thousand pages, and contain- 
ing over forty million words. The letterpress is helped by ~ 
7,000 illustrations in the text, 450 full-page plates—some of 
them beautifully coloured—and 417 maps. The references 
in the index volume are half-a-million in number. We are told 
that the type used, if set in line, would stretch from New 
York to San Francisco, and that, if all the volumes of the 
new edition were piled on the top of each other, the heap 
would out-top the highest peak in the Himalayas, and with 
miles to spare. Finally, if the imagination begins to boggle- 
at such figures, we are reminded that, beforea single volume ~ 
was printed, the cost had amounted to £230,000. This 
last item may claim more than a passing wonder, because it 
is closely associated with one of the most important and 
distinctive merits of the new edition. For the first time alk 
the volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia” are published simul- 
taneously. Thus, in the case of the ninth edition, fourteen 
years elapsed between the appearance of the first volume 
and the last. In other words, the work as a whole was out 
of date before it was published. But that is an understate- 
ment of the drawbacks of such a system of publication. If 
each volume dealt with a separate subject it might be taken 
as complete in itself, and published separately without dis- 
advantage. But the plan of the “ Encyclopzedia,” depen- 
dent as it is for its arrangement upon the alphabet, made such 
classification impossible. Subjects and subdivisions of subjects 
necessarily recur, and with the result that, under the old 
system of piecemeal publication, the later volumes were 
often found discrediting, or treating as antiquated, specula- 
tions confidently put forward in the earlier ones. The 
method of simultaneous production and simultaneous 
publication enabled the editors at the outset to survey the 
whole world of human knowledge, and to produce a work 
equally up to date in all its parts, 





could not remove the impression made by M. Barrés’ 
recital, which was warmly and eloquently supported by 
M. Leras and M. Denys Cocuin. It was useless for him to 
endeavour to divert the force of the attack by repeating that 
it was all the fault of Catholics themselves who had refused 
to form the associations cultuelles prescribed by the Law 
of Separation. M. Barrks insistently demanded what the 
Government would do, and at last M. Brianp had to say 
that, with good will on the part of Catholics, even the lowly 
village churches might be saved. ‘ Let M. Barrés appeal 
to them ; he would be listened to ; whilst the administrative 
onits part would never refuse to co-operate in an effort for 
the preservation of the churches, and would employ every 
means for that end.” Unless words have lost their plain 
meaning, this declaration may be taken as a promise that 
M. Brianp will do something to put an end to the state of 
things revealed by M. Barris. In this he will receive the sup- 
port of the more responsible organs in the Republican Press, 
even though he may have difficulties with Masonic supporters 
like M. LAFFerrE or M. Brauquikr, who, in the Lxcelsior, 
has declared that he wants to see these churches, which are 
‘the homes of national degradation, cleared away,” and from 
the tribune told Catholics that as their God was almighty 
they should trust to Him to save their churches! The 
Temps, which cannot for a moment be suspected of any 
partiality for Catholics, passed the following comments on 
M. Barris’ evidence : “ These stories of barbarism must not 
deceive us into thinking that M. Barrés was telling of a 
voyage to the heart of Africa. It is here, in the pleasant 
land of France, that these things are done.” The spiteful 
barbarism of the mayors is next stigmatised as it deserves, 
and then comes the turn of the administrative. ‘In the 
majority of cases the administrative is inexcusable for not 
intervening. It is its right, its duty, to do so in the interests 
of tke citizens. The prefects and sub-prefects,—who are, 
as a rule, devoted to M. Combes, and carry on the policy 
of the former President of the Council whilst neglecting 
the policy of conciliation which the present Premier has so 
often affirmed,—these men gladly lock on at the ruin of 
the churches.” The République Francaise has been equally 
outspoken. Brushing aside all talk of associations, and 
pointing to the force of the facts set forth, the Republican 
journal tells the Radicals that they must give up “the idea 
that the exercise of worship is to be a sort of reward to 
Catholics who are their obedient servants.” Even the 
Wouvelles was compelled to say that such methods were a 
gross disservice to the Republic and that “respectable 
Anticlericalism” had no need of the barbarous malice that 
vents “itself on the old walls of village churches. But 
whilst utterances like these encourage hope, there is the 
difficulty of forecasting what M. Brianp will do to keep 
alive our fears, 
eres eee a eI Ne ot yg. 


THE “ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.” 


HE new “ Encyclopedia Britannica” has come, and 

it comes in a guise that is at once a revolution 

and a delight. If the main object of the Editors and 
Publishers had been to tickle our sense of contrast, they 
could hardly have succeeded better than they have done. 
The tenth edition filled the available wall-space of a small 
room ; each of the quarto volumes weighed seven pounds, 
and measured two and a half inches across. To lift a 
volume from the library shelf was a task which required 
two hands; before you began to read you had to find a 
support for the book, and soon, bending over the 
table and stooping over the pages of the volume, you your- 
self looked around for something to rest upon. And now 
note the happy transformation scene. The new edition 
occupies a little over two feet, though it contains two 
million more words. You go to the shelf, and with finger 
and thumb pick out a dainty volume less than an inch 
thick, and weighing no more than three pounds. Instead 
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_ CHAMBERLAIN and his leadership of the modern movement 
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Another general distinguishing feature of the new 
**Encyclopeedia” is the tendency which is observable 
throughout to rely less exclusively upon one general article 
treating a whole subject comprehensively. Thus, to take 
an instance from the first volume, seventy-five pages, each 
of 1,500 words, are devoted to “Architecture,” but 
there are supplementary articles under ‘“ Perpendicular,” 
** Column,” “ Buttress,” and “Gargoyle.” Another welcome 
innovation is the inclusion of biographies of persons still 
living. The writing of such biographies presents its own 
difficulties, but an accurate account of the career of, say, MR. 








the sick, merciful towards the weak, stern towards the head- 
strong. Although possessed of knowledge, I was inclined 
to taciturnity. Although strong, I was not haughty. I 
mocked not the old although I was young, I was not 
vain although I was valiant. When I spoke of a person in 
his absence I praised him, not defamed him, for it is by 
these customs we are known to be courteous and civilised. 
If thou attend to my command thou wilt not mock the old 
although thou art young, nor the poor although thou art 
well clad, nor the lame although thou art agile, nor the 
blind although thou art clear-sighted, nor the feeble although 
thou art strong, nor the ignorant although thou art learned. 
Be not slothful nor passionate, nor penurious, nor idle, nor 
jealous, for he who is so is an object of hatred to God as 
well as to man. Be not too knowing, nor too simple; be 
not proud, be not inactive, be not too humble, nor yet too 
haughty; be not talkative, but be not too silent; be not 
timid, neither be severe. For if thou shouldst appear too 
knowing, thou wouldst be satirised and abused ; if too simple, 
thou wouldst be imposed upon; if too proud thou wouldst 
be shunned ; if too humble, thy dignity would suffer; if 
talkative, thou wouldst not be deemed learned ; if too severe, 
thy character would be defamed ; if timid, thy rights would 
be encroached upon.” 


Finn Mar Cumhael, who was the captain of the Fiana na 
Eirinn, the band of chivalry Zar excellence of the Gael, 
expresses in the advice he gives to Mar Sughaidh his ideas 
of what a great warrior chief should be. “* Mar Sughaidh, 
if armed service be thy design, in a great man’s household 
be quiet. Be surly in the rugged path. Without a fault of 
his, beat not thy hound ; in battle meddle not with a buffoon, 
for, O Mar Sughaidb, he is buta fool. Answer not any 
if he be of grave repute. Stand not up to take part ina 
brawl, neither have anything at all to do with a mad man 
ora wicked one. ‘Two-thirds of thy gentleness show to 
women and creepers on the floor (little children), likewise 
to men of art who make the poems, and be not violent to 
the common people. With thy familiars, with them that 
are of thy council, hasten not to be the first in bed. 
Perverse alliance shun and all that is prohibited. Yield not 
thy reverence toall. Utter not swaggering speech nor say 
the thing that is not right, for a shameful thing it is to speak 
too stiffly unless it be feasible to carry out thy word. So 
long as in the universe thou shalt exist, thy lord forsake not ; 
neither for gold, nor for any other valuable in the earthly 
world abandon thou thy guarantee (7.e., he that places him- 
self under thy protection). To a chief utter not strenuous 
criticism of his people, for it is not a good man’s occupa- 
tion to abuse a great people to their chief. Be not a 
continual tattle-bearer, nor a false one. Be not loquacious, 
nor censorious rashly. Bethe multiplicity of thy chivalrous 
qualities what they may, yet have not the Z7erhéo hastily 
inclined to thee. Be not a frequenter of the drinking -house, 
nor given to carping at an eminent man. The conduct thou 
hearest recommended that is right. Meddle not with a 
man of mean estate. Deal not in refusing of thy meat to 
any, but any that is penurious have not for a familiar. 
Force not thyself upon a chief, nor give a chief lord occasion 
to speak ill of thee. Stick to thy raiment, hold fast to thy 
armature until the stern fight with its weapon glitter be well 
ended. Never renounce to back thy word, yet follow after 
gentleness, Mar Sughaidh.” So far Finn Mar Cumhael 
on Gaelic chivalry. Of how he himself impressed 
his followers, much is told in the old books. “Of 
Finn’s virtues was this: that no matter how much 
he should at any time have bestowed on any man, 
neither by day nor by night did he ever bring it against 
him. Better warrior than Finn never struck his hand in a 
chief’s. Inasmuch as for service he was a soldier, a 
hospitaller for hospitality, and in heroism a hero, in fighting 
function he was a fighting man, and in strength he was a 
champion worthy of a king, so that ever since from that 
time until this day it is with Finn that every soul is 
co-ordinated.” 


Said Caillte of Finn’s generosity : “Were but the brown 
leaf which the wood sheds from it gold,—were but the white 
billows silver,—Finn would have given them all away. 
The noble knights of the Bard of the Fiana na Eirenn were 
laid under geasa or heavy bond, never to violate without 
incurring a severe penalty the four following injunctions : 
“The first, never to receive a portion: with a wife, but to 
choose her for good manners and virtues. The second, 
never to offer violence to any woman. The third never to 






























ain favour of Tariff Reform adds, without doubt, to the 
practical usefulness of the ‘“ Encyclopedia.” -To exclude 
’ the biographies of living men would be gratuitously to with- 
hold information about those contemporary matters in 
which the reader is likely to be most interested, and about 
which, perhaps, accurate knowledge is most to be desired. 
In such a general and purely preliminary survey of the 
great work before us as is alone here attempted, it is clearly 
impossible to consider the merits or fairness of the treat- 
ment of particular subjects. We are glad, however, to note 
that in many cases the handling of Catholic subjects has 
been wisely entrusted to Catholic experts. That the state- 
ments, however, of even accepted Catholic authorities 
writing upon Catholic matters are not always so fortunate 
as to command universal approval, appears sufficiently from 
an official Carmelite protest, particulars of which are given 
“an another column. 





GAELIC CHIVALRY. 


Since the world began there have been heroes, and every 
cne has his own recognised conception of what a hero should 
be. The type differs in different countries, and it is by 
reading the old-time stories of a nation that we can guess 
what manner of men its heroes were. The tales of Troy reveal 
the Grecian idea of heroes, the Scandinavian Sagas show 
us of what stuff were made the Norsemen of old, while the 
‘romantic songs of later times portray the Knight of 
the Middle Ages. Thus it is with the old Gaelic stories. 

_ In the Saga that centres round Aichullin, in the accounts of 
the Red Branch Knights, there are many passages that 
explain what was expected of the great men of the Gael of 
‘long ago. In the Annals too, a source more authentic 
because of nearer date, are quoted speeches in which the 
wise men of Erin lay down rules of conduct for the rising 
generation. If, therefore, we want to know what was the 
‘standard among the men of Erin, what were their ideas 
‘of courtesy, of honour, and their way of life, we must read 
these passages from the old books. And even if they were 
not the words or the writings of those to whom they are 

- attributed, still they represent what was in those times the 
general opinion of the people of the Gael. Here is the 
instruction given by Aichullin, the great hero of the Pagan 
Gael: “Stir not up sharp ignoble contests. Be not 
flighty, inaccessible, haughty. Be not inhospitable, proud, 
precipitate, passionate. Be not bent down by intoxication of 
much wealth. ... Speak not haughtily, discourse not noisily, 
mock not, deride not the old. Think not ill of any. Make 
mo demands that cannot be met. Grant nothing, lend 
nothing, refuse nothing without good cause. Receive 
submissively the instructions of the wise. Be mindful of 
the admonitions of the old. Follow the decrees of your 
fathers. Be not cold-hearted to your friends, but against your 
foes be vigorous. Avoid disputes in your money contests. 
Be not a tattler, an abuser. Waste not, hoard not, alienate 
not. Submit to reproof for unbecoming deeds, Do not 
sacrifice justice to the passions of men. Lay not hands 
on the possessions of others lest you repent it. Compete 
not that you may not excite jealousy, be not lazy lest you 
become weakened, be not importunate lest you become 
contemptible.” 


Cormar Mar Airt, King of All Ireland, thus speaks to his 
son Cailore: “I was cheerful at the banquet, but vigilant 
and circumspect. I was kind to friends, a physician to 
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attack any one for anything he might possess. The fourth 
that no single warrior should ever flee before nine 
champions.” 
Such was the standard of the ancient Gaelic heroes. 
Gab. 
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CANADIAN NOTES. 


ScHOOL TAXES AND THE RUTHENIANS IN THE CANADIAN 
NORTH-WEST. 


Two questions, it may be said, are of immediate interest 
to Catholics in Canada, the “separate” (Catholic) schools, 
and the evangelisation of the heterogeneous immigrant 
population of the North-West. The first, to be exact, con- 
cerns Ontario more closely, or more obviously, than it does 
the other provinces, but the effects of any change for the 
worse cannot fail to extend to the whole system of Catholic 
elementary education, from Halifax to Vancouver. 

And a Cloud, to use the expression of a former chairman 
of a board of separate school trustees, does most assuredly 
overhang the Catholic elementary schools of Ontario. 
Apart altogether from questions of efficiency or bilingualism, 
important and even vital as these are, there is the pressing 
if sordid question of means. The law of Oatario, which 
interprets for the Province, the educational provisions of 
the British North America Act, allows Catholics either to 
allocate their school taxes—their rates, as we should say— 
to their own schools, or to be entered as “public school 
supporters by request.” The percentage of these taxes is 
determined in each school district by the elected board of 
trustees, and collected in the ordinary way by the municipal 
authorities, to be turned over to the board. As, however, the 
Catholics of Ontario only constitute about twelve per cent. 
of the total population of the Province, and by no means 
the richest, it is obvious that Catholic school taxes are, 
even under the most favourable conditions, considerably 
higher than those paid by the supporters of public schools. 

This difference of taxation, which presses very heavily 
and, as it would seem, very unfairly upon the Catholic tax- 
payer, whether tenant or owner of narrow means, has led 
not a few, and will, it is to be feared, continue to lead more, 
to avail themselves of the legal means of relief above 
referred to, by becoming public school supporters by request 
in writing. It is a conflict between purse and conscience 
wherein the odds are, all too often, in favour of the former. 

Nor is the small man, as one may call him, the only 
sufferer, or the only one anxious to take advantage of a 
legal avenue of escape from an unwelcome burden. Certain 
large concerns, I am informed, propose to transfer their 
taxes to the public schools, if they have not already done 
so. A difference of £180 a year in one case, and of 4300 
ayear in another, not unnaturally appears a high price to 
pay for the Catholic education of other people’s children. 

The cloud referred to hangs, therefore, or seems to hang, 
very closely over the Catholic elementary schools of Ontario. 
Nor does there appear to be, humanly speaking, any remedy 
for prevailing and growing difficulties which can in any 
sense be considered practical. The Quebec law, which 
apportions the taxes paid by large concerns according to 
school population, is one that the non-Catholic majority of 
Ontario, enamoured of its own system, and intolerant of all 
others—Catholic systems especially—will most certainly 
never adopt. A system of elementary education paid for— 
as all education should be—out of general provincial taxa- 
tion, would involve, I am assured, the disappearance of all 
or nearly all, the facilities for religious instruction which the 
Cathelic schools of Ontario now enjoy. The suggestion 
that the cost of Catholic education might be reduced bya 

more general employment of the teaching congregations 
would manifestly entail hardship and injustice to a very 
devoted body of lay teachers. It is even said, indeed, on 
what appears to be good authority, that the wholly inade- 
quate salaries paid to lay teachers in Quebec—with disastrous 
educational consequences—are due to the standard pro- 
fessedly set by those paid to members of the teaching 
congregations, I may perhaps be permitted to cite, as 
a matter of personal knowledge, the £60 a year paid to a 
married lay teacher in a large parish school in Montreal 
some years ago, where each Christian Brother received a 


salary of Lsoay , 
cana ela s9 a year. It was the best that the parish priest 
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For the Catholics of Great Britain who have their own 
problems to face, this further presentment of the Ontario 
situation will not, it is hoped, be without its due measure 
of sympathetic interest. It is a situation, it may be added, 
which is not likely to be amended, even by so efficacious 
a remedy as the ballot is supposed to be ; the dispropor- 
tion between Catholics and non-Catholics in Ontario, 
even were the former united, which, unfortunately, they 
are not, is, I am assured, altogether too great. Briefly, 
one may say of it,- with all reverence, that trouble of 
this kind “‘goeth not forth but by prayer and fasting.” 
One might, however, venture to suggest that a clearer 


recognition, such as has been forced on Catholics at 
home, of what does and what does not constitute the 
ultima ratio of Catholic education, would not, in this 
case, be without its beneficial uses. 


The problem of evangelising, of winning or keeping for 


the Church the heterogeneous immigrant population of 


the Canadian North-West has raised the language issue— 
as it is hardly necessary to remark—in an acute form. One 
phase of that problem, which will be found to be two- 
fold, may be here alluded to, that, namely, of Canadianising 
the Ruthenians, if one may use the expression, who 
form a very considerable element of tbe population in 
question, 


They are ministered to, at present, by a wholly inadequate 


number of religious of the Order of St. Basil, and were 
recently visited by an archbishop of their own rite and 
nationality. 
authority, that his Grace declared himself unhesitatingly, 
and on purely utilitarian and practical grounds, in favour 
of English. 
that certain unscrupulous persons, not, one fervently hopes, 
even nominally Catholics, have been industriously “ warn- 
ing” the inexperienced Ruthenians that the ‘“ French 
Bishops are the real enemies 
their rite.” 


In regard to language, I learn, on the best 


To which may be added here the statement 


of their race and of 


In regard to this latter point, I am further told that his 


Grace was equally insistent on the necessity of the securing 
the continued use of the Ruthenian rite in Canada, and 
strongly averse to any attempt at “TLatinising.” There is 
need, therefore, 
conditions, not only of 
considerable numbers, but of men willing to conform—as 
certain French-Canadian religious are already doing—with 
the permission of their ecclesiastical superiors to a non-Latin 
tite. The difficulties hereby presented are too obvious to 
require insisting on. i 
already among the most serious problems facing the Church 
in Canada, and her cry to England, Scotland, and Ireland 
is like that at Macedonia, ‘‘ Come over and help us,” If 
this further ritual condition is to be conceded, even 
temporarily, it will complicate the problem very seriously. 


according to this view of North-West 
“English ” vocations in very 


The lack of English vocations 1s 


I will only add here that according to the same 


competent authority the Bishops of Western Canada, while 
not unwilling to permit the use of the Ruthenian rite, 
possibly for a generation, and even, as far as may be possible, 
to provide the clergy willing to conform to it, are decidedly 
not in favour of the appointment of 
bishops” for whom, it would seem, there is some demand 
among the Ruthenians themselves—a new phase, one 
might say, of ‘‘Cahenslyism.” 
assured me, are of opinion that the appointment of priests 
with powers to administer Confirmation would fully meet a 
the legitimate necessities of the case. 


“independent 


The Bishops, my informant 


The two problems here dealt with are, however, of 


sufficient importance to the Church in the largest of the 
Overseas Dominions to enlist the prayerful interest and 
active assistance of Catholics in Great Britain ; all the 


more that on account of the racial, linguistic, ritual, and 


even purely material conditions referred to the situation in 
which the Church in Canada finds herself is one of peculiar 
and pressing difficulty. 


Francis W. Grey, Litt.D. 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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The newly-appointed Chief Justice White of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in taking his place on the Bench, said: 
“ With the sense of personal gratification at the honour which tke 
selec ion implies, comes the consciousness that new and _ increased 
administrative duties and executive responsibilities will follow; and 
I pray that Divine Providence will give me the strength not unworthily 
to perform them. ’ 


tae Kemet! 
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quality and range of Shakespeare’s learning aie not 
questioned ; the writer’s claim is that “the assertions 
concerning the depth and ex/ent of expert scholarship are 
not justified by the evidence in our hands.” Having 
traversed the notion that the writer of Shakespeare’s plays 
must have been a “finished scholar and a gentleman by 
birth and training,” the writer admits that he is pleading 
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NOTES. 


In the new number of Zhe Jrish Ecclesiastical Record a 
formal protest is entered on behalf of the whole Carmelite 





‘Order against what is described as “the latest gibe at the 
remote antiquity of our origin, which appears in the new 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’” A reference to the work in 
question shows that the article “ Carmelites ” was entrusted 
to that distinguished scholar, the Abbot of Downside. The 
words complained of, which hardly seem to deserve the 
word gibe, are as follows: ‘“ The stories concerning 
the origin of this Order, seriously put forward and believed 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are one of the 
‘curiosities of history. . . . The historical origin of the 
Carmelites must be placed in the middle of the twelfth 
century.” Fie 





Probably the first thing that will occur to the casual 
reader is that the conclusions arrived at by Abbot Butler 
can hardly be accused of introducing novelties. A refer- 
ence to such well known works as “ The Catholic Dictionary ” 
or “ The Catholic Encyclopedia ” are decisive on that point. 
indeed, Father Rushe, who now comes forward as the 
Carmelite champion, feels it necessary to explain why his 
‘Order has kept silence so long, and thus seemed to let the 
‘case against the Carmelite tradition go by default. The 
following explanation is offered : 


Within recent years these religious have grown accus- 
tomed to such references to the origin of their Order, 
and have even been reproached for their silence while 
their revered monastic traditions were thus deliberately 
assailed. But we, Carmelites, could have done nothing 
beyond convicting our critics of ignorance of the only 
recognised sources of authentic information regarding 
the basis of our history ; and we still shrink from the 
profitless, if not embittered, controversies to which 
exposure of this kind almost invariably leads. Hence, 
in the present instance, I myself should not have paid 
the slightest attention to the disparaging passage just 
quoted, but for an official intimation that this was 
considered a case calling for formal protest on behalf 
of the Order, seeing that the writer of the article in 
question is a Catholic priest and a religious, and that 
he mentions “a Carmelite friar” as one of his principal 
authorities. 





Father Rushe’s article will well repay a careful reading 
Hie begins by saying that “‘ the vital tradition of the Order ” 
includes a threefold claim: “ attributing the origin of the 
‘Carmelites to the Prophet Elias, upholding hereditary and 
uninterrupted succession from him as their veritable founder 
ind insisting upon a specially privileged title, that dates 
back to the very inauguration of this Institute, and which 
from time immemorial actually enters into the formulary of 
profession used by these religious when taking the monastic 
wows.” Father Rushe,. whose article is published ‘‘ with 
the express sanction of the Superior-General of the 
Discalced Carmelites,” then quotes documentary evidence 
to show that the tradition was certainly accepted as true 
early in the fourteenth century. For the further evidence 
with which Father Rushe fortifies his case, we refer our 
_ weaders to Zhe Lrish Ecclesiastical Record. 


The writer of an article entitled “* A Comedy of Errors’ 
in Zhe Ampleforth Journal, whilst describing himself ‘a 
Shakespearean bigot,” declares that Sir E. Durning 
Laurence’s book, ‘Bacon is Shakespeare,” has materialised 
the shadowy doubt which has long haunted him as to 
Shakespeare’s authorship of the poems and plays. Not 
even a re-reading of Sidney Lee’s standard biography has 
laid the ghost. He contrasts the two estimates of the 
poet and the gentleman, and wonders whether the two 
presentments are aspects of the same individual. The 


such as this, to my mind, is unanswerable. 


the cause of William Shakespeare, of Stratford, but not 
perhaps the one whe married Anne Hathaway. There were 
five William Shakespeares alive at the one time, and one of 
these married Anne Whately on November 2 7,1582. Attempts 
have been made to prove this man’s identity with the 
author of the play, but their case has not been made 
out convincingly. 
in the evidence, the writer of the article says: As, in 


After considering the weak points 


the present state of our knowledge or ignorance, the 


hitherto so greatly venerated William Shakespeare seems 


likely to be disqualified as the supposed author of the poems 


and plays, we shall need some other claimant to set up in 


his place. This must be another William Shakespeare. A 
candidate of the personality and name of Bacon is out of 
court, There lived in honour and repute a certain’ poet 
named William Shakespeare. . . . Contemporary evidence 
It can only be 
set aside by a proof that the witnesses were either deceived 
or deceivers. . . . But if the real poet Shakespeare be the 
man we have called the ghost, how is it we know so little 
of him? I cannot say. To me it is a little easier to 
suppose a mystery or concealment about Shakespeare’s last 
days—he was a public figure till then—than to accept an 
impossible hypothesis like that of Bacon, or recover my lost 
faith in the Shakespeare of New Place, Stratford. Perhaps 
the explanation is the simple one that people in the early 
days were so taken up with the wrong Shakespeare that they — 
missed their chance of learning anything about the right one.” 





Liberty, as it is understocd in Lisbon, continues to make 
great progress in Portugal. The right of free speech 
having been proclaimed sacred, a fourth newspaper, the 
Povo do Aveiro, has been suppressed. Meanwhile, the 
people continue to crowd to the new museum which 
the Government has established in the old Jesuit house of 
Quelhas. Mr. Perceval Phillips writes : “ And this is the 
first institution opened under the auspices of the new 
Republic! Surely it is the grimmest museum in Europe, 
this two-storied «dwelling house on the hill above the 
Tagus, where a rifle that killed a king is enshrined ona 
kind of altar with a palm branch laid across it ; where the 
photographs of dead assassins are pinned below a flag of 
freedom ; and where bombs of all kinds and shapes are 
displayed in neat rows under mottces which glorify the 
sacrifices of those who die for their country.” 


Lord Curzon in the course of the address which he 
delivered before the University of Glasgow on Wednesday on 
the occasion of his formal installation as Rector, dealt with 
the “immemorial but ever-mysterious connexion between 
East and West,” and their action and reaction upon each 
other. Naturally, and almost inevitably, he was led to 
consider the religious question and how far there was any 
chance of Western religion being able to make its way in 
the East. He concurred in the view that it is unlikely that 
the East will ever give any large acceptance to Christianity. 
His reasons were twofold. First, the religions of Asia gave, 
what the Pagan mythologies did not give to Europe, a definite 
and intelligible theory of the relations of God to man which 
satisfied the spiritual aspirations as well as the day-to-day 
requirements of the Oriental. Secondly, the Oriental saw 
in the teachings of Christianity hostility to that revived 
self-consciousness to which he clung as his dearest 
possession. With reference to education he declared that 
it would be a grotesque misreading of facts to argue that 
Western education had not on the whole been attended with 
incalculable benefit to the East. 
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A MEMORABLE HERO OF ROMANCE. 


William Harrison Ainsworth and his Friends. By S. M. 


ELLIS. Two vols. London: Lane. 


ks of all students of romantic literature, past and 
A Role has from the novels of the unrivalled Sir Walter 
down to those of the latest notable craftsman in this art, are 
surely due to Mr. S. M. Ellis for the two volumes he has given 
us, devoted to the life and writings of William Harrison Ains- 
worth. “Famous before Dickens and Thackeray were heard 
of” thus writes Mr. Ellis speaking of 1853, Ainsworth’s 
vogue was now eclipsed by these two authors ; and other 
novelists, such as Wilkie Collins, Anthony Trollope, and 
Charles Read, were rising into fame and attracting much 
attention.” So that, not taking into account. his boyish imita- 
tions of Scott, and his collaboration with his friend Aston in “ Sir 
John Cheverton,” “ Ainsworth’s vogue,” according to his bio- 
grapher, “ had reached its highest point in 1853, and thenceforth 
his dégringolade was jerkily slow, but certainly sure. Rook- 
wood” had been his first published work of note, and this 
appeared, in three volumes, on April 29, 1834. * Rookwood 
went through five editions in England within two years, and 
was translated into German and French before 1837. There 
were later editions, one with a memoir by Laman Blanchard ; 
but we confine.ourselves only to those that were published within 
the author’s lifetime, or rather, within the lifetime of his reputa- 
tion as a writer of romance. ; ey : 
Ainsworth’s picturesquely sensational description of Dick 
Turpin’s ride to York, given in “ Rookwood,” was the starting- 
point of his fame as a writer of romance. “ He gained a 
vogue,” say Sidney Low and L. C. Saunders in their “ Political 
History of England,” “at a comparatively early age. His 
‘Rookwood’ appeared in 1834, and for the next fifteen or 
twenty years his vigorous, unsophisticated historical romances 
were widely read.” Ainsworth was a pushing youth who never 
lost a chance of advertisement or self-advancement, and so it 
is without absolute astonishment that we find his portrait 
included among the celebrities whom Daniel Maclise, in 1834, 
represented as the “Fraselians,” that is, the recognised 
“staff” of Frasers Magazine, seated next to Coleridge 
(who has turned his back on him), in company with 
Ettiick Shepherd Hogg, Crofton Croker, Lockhart, 
Theodore Hook, David Brewster, Peter Cunningham, Francis 
Mahony (“ Father Prout”), Maginn, Barry Cornwall, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, as a beginner, and several others, completing a 
circle of literary celebrities to whom the existence of sucha 
person as Charles Dickens was as yet unknown. Ainsworth was 
senior to Dickens by seven years, and it was Ainsworth who, 
having introduced Dickens to his first publisher, retained him 
as a friend for many years. In 1849 Charles Dickens would have 
requested his “welcome and pleasant companion always,” as 
John Forster calls him, to stand godfather to his sixth son, 
Henry Fielding Dickens, but fate otherwise ordained. — But 
during these years Dickens had long passed Ainsworth in the 
race for literary fame and position. As a matter of fact they 
never were, and never could have been, on the same road: 
each had his own way to fame mapped out. The genius of 
Dickens was akin to that of Shakespeare; on its triumphal 
road there were no obstacles, and its work, scarcely exhibiting 
signs of fatigue even towards the finish, was left uncom- 
pleted. Ainsworth, after a brilliant spurt and through many 
a well-sustained and brilliant effort, bravely struggled to 
replace himself in his former position as a public favourite, 
and failing, still manfully struggled on to the very last. “The 
extent to which Ainsworth,” thus writes his biographer, “ had 
lost sight of his old circle of intimates”—who seem to have 
departed simultaneously with their friend’s popularity — “is 
illustrated by a story told of him by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald,” 
who describes how Browning said “humorously” that he had 
been accosted by a “forlorn-looking being,” who “ presently 
resolved himself into—whom do you think ?—Harrison Ains- 
worth!” “*‘ Good heavens !’ cried Forster, ‘is he still alive ?/” 

His next work was the romance of “Crichton,” by which it is 
probable that Ainsworth aimed-at placing himself on a level 
with the author of “ Kenilworth,” “Quentin Durward,’ and 
“Peveril.” But his were not the pinions for so lofty a flight. 
“Crichton” was scarcely a success, and so “Rookwood” 
having achieved success by means of Dick Turpin mounted on 
Black Bess, Ainsworth looked about for another “ scoundrel of 
the deepest dye,” the stains on whose character the romancer 
could | obliterate so effectually, as to make him appear 
in shining raiment well nigh immaculate, but for some few 
pardonable weaknesses, and cause him to be so popular a 
character that his deeds should be held up as worthy of (ques- 
tionably) honest emulation. 

And thus it came about that Ainsworth found his hero ready 
made to hand in the person of that precocious scoundrel “ Jack 
Sheppard.” This romance appeared in 1839. At this time 
public taste seemed to be criminally inclined, as 1838 had been 
the birth year of Bill Sikes, Fagin and his gang, who had made 
their début in Charles Dickens’ immortal “ Oliver Twist.” 
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The success of “Jack Sheppard,” admirably illustrated by 
George Cruickshank, was immediate and immense. It caught 
on; the subject was seized upon by a _ quick-witted 
dramatist, and the songs set to music by G. H. Rodwell, a 
popular composer, and the piece played at the old Adelphi (of 
which theatre G. H. B. Rodwell was then the proprietor) with 
a first-rate popular cast of characters headed by Mrs. Keeley as. 
Jack and Paul Bedford, a basso, as Blueskin, this musical melo- © 
drama soon became the rage of London and subsequently of the . 
provinces. It does not appear that these performances in any 
way berefited the original author, but it realised small fortunes 
for adapters, managers, and actors, and so popular became the 
air of “ Nix my Dolly” that, as Sir Theodore Martin records, it ' 
furnished “a subject for cathedral] chimes” at Edinburgh — 
and “was whistled by every dirty guttersnipe, and chanted 
in drawing-rooms where the owners of the “fair lips” that. 
uttered the words little knew their meaning. 

To make a romantic hero of a scoundrel, be he who he may, 
and to sertimentalise over his infamous career, is a perversion of . 
literary talent with which we cannot understand the existence of 
any sympathy whatever. To his subsequent works, his historical 
romances, and especially to his ‘‘ Tower of London,” we turn ~ 
with pleasure. “Old St. Paul’s” is melodramatically strong,. 
which “ The Star Chamber” is not. “ James the Second” has in 
it less of melodrama and more of history, but it is interesting. 
“Auriol” is a nightmare, and “Guy Fawkes” indifferent 
melodrama. 

“Boscobel” is mentioned in this biography as “ by far the 
best of Ainsworth’s later romances,” which is about as much as 


could be said for it, “ Probably,” Mr. Wills opines, “it was the — * 
author’s high praise of the Penderels and other Roman Catholic a 
families who aided Charles II., which originated the prevalent a 
belief that Ainsworth himself was a member of the Old Faith. It -¥ 


may be well to state here,” adds the biographer most seriously 
disclaiming any such notion as far as he himself is concerned, - 
“that such was not the case; he lived and died a member of - 
the Church of England.” Certainly, no Catholic would ever, 
for one moment, have suspected Harrison Ainsworth of any 
leaning towards Catholicism. As a lover of the picturesque 
in Romance, he was as grateful to the externals of the Church 2 
as would be any operatic stage-manager who wished to produce 

a truthfully effective representation of the grand scene in “ Le 
Prophéte,” or of the Cathedral scene in “ Faust.” Nowhere in 
Ainsworth’s life is recorded such an experience as Charles 
Dickens gives so vividly of his own dream wherein he imagined. 
himself mysteriously summoned to become a Catholic. 

“* Answer me one question,’ cried Charles Dickens in an 
agony of entreaty” (during his dream as he himself relates),. 
““* What is the True religion?’ As.it paused a moment without. 
replying, I said—Good God! in such an agony of haste, lest it 
should go away !—‘you think as I do that the Form of religion. 
does not so greatly matter, if we try to do good?’ ‘ Or,’ I said, 
observing that he stiJl hesitated, and was moved with the 
greatest compassion for me, ‘perhaps the Roman Catholic is 
the best? Perhaps it makes one think of God oftener and — 
believe in Him more steadily?’ ‘For you,’ said the Spirit, fulb = 
of such heavenly tenderness for me, that I felt as if my heart 
would break, ‘for you, it is the best” (“ Life of Dickens,” by 
John Forster, p. 254, 255, Memorial Edition). 

When he awoke he tried to explain it away somehow to 
himself and his wife, whom he took into his confidence, but 
“for all this,” he concludes, “I wonder whether I should regard. 
it as dream or an actual Vision!” These “disturbing fancies,” 
says Forster, lasted the next year or two, when the “Life of- __ 
Arnold” became the “ text-book” of his faith. ps = 

It does not appear that Ainsworth had any striking religious _ 
experiences to record, and as far as Catholicism goes he seems — 2 
to have got religious sentiment mixed up with Jacobite politics; 
and had been,-from early youth, sentimentally attached to the 
King “over the water.” ay 

Of all his works “ The Tower of London” is the one by which “a 
the fame of Harrison Ainsworth as a writer of historicak 
romance will live. “Itis still, perhaps,” says his biographer, 
who, we venture to say, would have been well warranted in 
omitting the “perhaps,” “the most popular of Ainworths —_ 
works.” He adds, “It was a success of the right kind— — 
appreciation and praise from cultured readers; not the 
acclamation of the multitude and the notoriety bestowed by 
the boy in the street”—and the boy inthe gallery—“such as. 
the stage version of ‘Jack Sheppard’ received.” George 
Cruikshank too, it must be remembered, was his illustrator, and ~ 
some of Crikshank’s very finest work, intensely melodramaticas was 
the romance itself, is to be be found in “ The Tower of London.” 
The completion of this romance was celzbrated by a dinner 
whereat among its sixty guests were present Dickens, Forster,. 
Barham, Maclise, Clarkson, Stanfield, R.A., Laman Blanchard, 
George Cruikshank (in the vice-chair) and other celebrities, 
more or less. It is pleasant to note the presence of John ~ 
Crossley, who had been for years, and always continued to be, | ‘ 
Ainsworth’s devoted friend, financial assistant, and best — 
adviser in all his literary work. Forty years later Crossley 
gave his interesting reminiscences of the event at another 
banquet given by the Mayor of Manchester in 1881 to 
Ainsworth, who had been born in Manchester in 1805. — 

Ainsworth discovered “ Quida,” Louise de la Ramée. Mrs. 
Henry Wood and Mrs, Lynn. Lynton commenced work 
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when he was sixty-five. ‘ : : 

On January 3, 1882, Belvidere Villas, Reigate, died, at 
nearly seventy years of age, William Harrison Ainsworth. 
“ Almost within sight of the two houses where he dwelt in the 
days of his brilliant prime,” he was laid to rest at Kensal 
Green. “Near him lie Thackeray, Maclise, Tom Hood, 
Macready, Shirley Brooks, John Leech and other comrades, 


who had been his guests in the old time at Kensal Lodge and 


the Manor House.” 


His biographer, Mr. J. M. Ellis, has achieved his labour of 


Jove— the pleasant occupation of several years”—admirably. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN PEKIN. 


Behind the Scenes in Pekin. By MAry HOOKER. 
London: Murray. 


HE author of this work takes much for granted in her readers. 
“She assumes their recollection that, early in the year 
1g00, a Chinese society, called by Europeans the Boxers— 
Anglicised from their Chinese name, “The Fist of Righteous 
Harmony ”—organised an anti-missionary, anti-christian, and 
generally anti-foreign rising, a rising to some extent provoked 
by the excessive demands of the Western powers for the opening 
of the country and various other concessions ; and that actually, 
though at first not nominally, it received encouragement from 
the Dowager Empress. When the rising had taken place, 
several of the European legations were destroyed, and their 
embassies, with other foreigners to the number of about two 
hundred, were besieged for more than a couple of months 
The author was in 
Pekin all through this siege, and her book is made up of her 
letters, and extracts from her diary, written in the course of it. 
As may easily be imagined, it is full cf incident ; its tale, how- 
ever, is unvarnished, and no attempt has been madeat dramatic 


within the walls of the British legation. 


effect, or at fine, if indeed at grammatical, writing. The account 


of the first rising of the Boxers occurs on the eighth page, and 
“Everybody feels that this 
is the time to leave Pekin”; but on the next page we learn that 
the author received a letter from Sir Robert Hart, warning her 
“‘ that there were rioters and Boxers at several stations prepared 
to stone the passenger coaches, and he urged me not’to attempt 


on the seventeenth page we read: 


the trip.” 


At that time, the American Minister thought comparatively 
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been stripped of leaves by these starving people ; the s 

branches pulled and the bark chewed es 3 >. nee 
and dogs are killed and dragged to the Tu by sentries whenever 
possible, and these ravenous creatures pull the flesh from the 
bones and eat it without pretence of cooking.” When horses 
were killed as food for the foreign residents, the author says : 
Steal of the inedible parts are eaten with relish by these starving 

eople. 

The most critical and most threatening moments effected 
various people differently. “The French Minister nervously 
and ceaselessly walks about, telling everycne who chats with 
him: ‘Le Situation est excessivement grave; nous allons tous 
mourir ce soir.’” On the other hand, the author writes of a 
certain member of the German Legation: “He preferred to 
meet his dcom by making his piano interpret his last feeling. 
The music from the ‘ Valkyrie’ that he d:ew from that 
Instrument was marvellous. He played, regardless of time and 
place, in asoul agony, but was rudely awakened some hours 
later to be told that the attack was all over, and that for this 
time at least he was not to be massacred in a storm of music.” 
When at last the English General, Sir Alfred Gaselee, had just 
entered Pekin and saw the author and another lady, “he took 
our hands, and with tears in his eyes said, ‘ Thank God, men, 
here are two women alive,’ and he most reverently kissed Mrs. 
Squiers on the forehead.” In her eagerness to see her 
rescuers, the author had come into a rather exposed position, 
and she says that, just after meeting this General “a ricochetting 
bullet grazed my ankle, and one tipped the top of my ear.” 
Presently the question of looting cropped up. The Japanese, 
French and Russians were all in favour ofit; the Americans 
were against it; but the English, says the author (who is an 
American), “although giving their vote for no looting, added 
that they should continue to place ‘in safe-keeping all 
valuable things’ found in the district given them to police. This, 
of course, gives them practically the right to loot, although 
whatever is brought in has to be placed in one place, where 
they have an auction later, and the officially prescribed amount 
fro rata is given to the officers and men, so that they are 
really doing just what the other nations are doing, only ina 
somewhat more legalised way.” Besides this and one or two 
other- friendly slaps at the English, the author gives one at 
some Catholics. After praising the conduct of the Protestant 
missionaries during the siege to the skies, she says: ‘ Most of 
the Roman Catholic brothers, in contrast, not only do not raise 
a finger to work, but in no way occupy themselves usefully.” 
All the same, and in spite of its deficiencies in literary style, her 
book is interesting. 
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little of the situation, saying : “ The Boxer movement is only a 
few fanatics, and the mob and incendiaries are but slight 
demonstrations of the yearly spring riots.” He soon had reason 
to change his mind; and four days later the author wrote in 
her diary : “ We have no more communication with the outside 
world.” At first foreign troops were expected to arrive to their 
‘assistance almost momentarily, and at least each day. Next 
they were expected “to-morrow,” then “in a few days” ; and 
later the prophets began to fix more remote dates, some time 
before which an army for their rescue would unquestionably 
arrive ; but to the surprise of everybody, as the weeks rolled 
on, there was no sign whatever of a relieving force. In this 
book the author merely gives her own experiences. As a matter 
of fact, the non-arrival of troops to raise the siege was owing to 
two causes: the first cause was that Admiral Seymour, who had 
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NON-CATHOLIC DENOMINATIONS. 


Non-Catholic Denominations. By the REV. ROBERT HUGH 
BENSON. London: Longmans, 


HE Westminster Library series of manuals for Catholic 
priests and students deserves unqualified praise, and 
English-speaking Catholics everywhere will be grateful to the 
editors and authors who have undertaken to supply a distinct 
need in a masterly way. 
Father Benson’s contribution to the series is unique. The 
title promises information which is usually difficult to obtain, 


left Tientsin with a mixed force of 2,000 British, Russian, 
.French, German, Austrian, Italian, American, and Japanese 
sailors and soldiers, met with a severe reverse, and only succeeded 


in making his retreat to Tientsin with difficulty, and held the 


place, when he got there, with yet more difficulty ; the second 
cause was that when, after considerable delay, each nation had 
reinforced its troops, international jealousies delayed the advance 


of the relieving force still further. ‘ 
Meanwhile most of the legations in Pekin were destroyed, 
chiefly by fire; and, with the hope of burning the British 


Legation, the Chinese actually did not hesitate to set on fire 
and utterly destroy the adjoining Hanlin Library, which had 


the reputation of containing the finest collection of manuscripts 


in the East, as well as the State archives of China. The very 


mixed assortment of foreign residents, with a few marines and 


sailors, resisted the siege with extraordinary heroism ; and the 
description of the defence and of the sufferings endured by 


the defenders will be found interesting reading. Many of them 
were killed, while not a few died owing to the insanitary con- 
ditions prevailing. The greatest sufferers of all were the native 
Christian converts. ‘In some instances hundreds of Christians 
thought it better to be roasted in their houses and burnt to 
death than to try and escape.” Sometimes they were saved the 
trouble. of deciding for themselves on this point, as they were 
tied hand and foot in their own houses, which were then 
set on fire. “Babies were seen being torn in two.” Some 
account is given of the Pei-t’ang Catholic Cathedral, 
“in its dual rdle of church and military position... with 
added hospitals and orphan quarters. It is a wonderful church 
to exist now, when the world is so old, and is supposed to be so 
peaceful.” A large number of Chinese Christians were rescued 
and placed in safety ina park called the Fu. They were well 


_ fed so long as provisions were even fairly plentiful; but 


towards the end of the siege they inevitably suffered terribly 


yet which is well-nigh indispensable even to the most “amateur” 
controversialist. Ignorance of the non-Catholic’s position and 
principles will over and over again paralyse the best of inten- 
tions and thwart honest efforts to enlighten him. 

Many a Catholic who has felt this need and attempted to 
discover for himself the precise doctrines or “views” of some 
particular sect, with vague and bewildering results, will 
thoroughly appreciate the clear exposition of various creeds 
provided by Father Benson. 

The object of the book is thus explained: “To set forth as 
sympathetically as possible the broad outlines of the various 
religious systems that for the most part flourish in England 
to-day outside the borders of the Catholic Church ; to lay stress 
on what is true in them rather than on what is false; and, 
finally, to indicate as far as possible in each instance the 
corrective Catholic principle that is lacking.” Practical sugges- 
tions are afforded as to the best methods of dealing with the 
members of each denomination. In the limited space of 200 
pages, a very broad field has been covered, and we again 
advert to the surprising lucidity which marks the delineation of 
hazy formularies and illogical systems. The “denominations ” 
range from the High Church party to Christian Science and 
Spiritualism. Anglicanism in its various phases comes in for 
relatively exhaustive treatment, “ partly because [the Established 
Church] claims about half the Christians of England, partly 
because it offers, in its various sections, a kind of microcosm of 
English religion as a whole; and partly because its tenets and 
formularies are more fixed and more deliberate than those of 
other denominations, and therefore can be treated more at 
length.” From what is implied elsewhere in the Introduction, 
we might add “partly because the writer has had the fullest 
opportunities for investigation in that territory.” Few Anglicans, 
of any type, we submit, could state thier present position as 
clearly as the author of this work has done it for them. 


from want. “ Every tree in the Tu, and there’are many, has ‘The tone of the manual is optimistic, generous and sympathetic 
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What we would call the author’s eeu, eQUaE DE, amid 
the world of inconsistencies which he is exploring for us gives 
way just once. The following 1s the result : There is oe 
doubt that ‘Moderate High Churchism’ is at present ne 
average of Anglicanism—that is, its centre of eA ‘ s 
phraseology, its ceremonial, its deportment eee Reais 
are easy enough of statement, rae speaks a good ae io e 
dear old Church of England,’ it claims continuity wit Pre- 
Reformation days when ‘Church Defence’ is in question ; it 
repudiates continuity in matters of unpoptlar doctrine ; its 
ceremonial is refined, elegant, and reverent ; but is te 
ficant of anything in particular. It, disregards Corpus Christi, 
it celebrates Harvest Festivals with a wealth of pomp and 
pumpkins; it does not elevate the Host ; but it elevates the 
alms dish. It is very clerical, but not at ali sacerdotal,” &c. 














SPAIN FROM WITHIN. 


Spain from Within. By RAFAEL SHAW. 75. 6d, London: 
Fisher Unwin. 


HE writer of this book explains that circumstances have 
afforded him opportunities of seeing “a great deal of the 
inner life of the people and of learning what are the grievances, 
the aspirations and tbe desires of the Spanish working-classes, 
gathered from conversation with them and from years of close 
personal observation.” ror this, to say the least, one would 
scarcely have expected such results as he puts before us in 
regard to the relations | etween the people and the Church—state- 
ments based upon gossip, hearsay and extracts from papers which 
remind one of the warving that what the soldier said is not 
evidence. And he seems to revel in the repetition of such 
stuff and in the piling of it up to make a case against the Church 
and thereligious orders. Perhaps thebestand shortest description 
of the character of the book would be ‘to label it Anticlerical 
and have done with it. But we allow the author to speak for 
himself. Though he is quite aware and warns us that “generalisa- 
‘tions about an entire nation are usually of doubtful value,” he 
hastens to assure us that 
from tradition and from the circumstances of their lives the mass of the 
people have come to look upon the religious orders as their evil g-nius, 
and at every turn one meets with evidences of their distrust of and 
hostility to those who should be their spiritual guides. . . . Rightly 
or wrongly the people attribute all the ills under which they suffer to 
the influence of the Church. 


Later we are assured that the attendance of the working classes 
at Mass is “small” and that they are “hostile to the practice 
of confession.” ‘ Confession is perfunctory, even among 
middle-class women and the poor avoid it altogether.” Again, 
it is insisted that the democracy “dread and distrust the 
confessors, and no poor man or woman will speak freely in the 
presence of one of their own class who is in the habit of 
confessing.” The autbor is surprised that few of the numbers 
who attend Mass on All Souls’ Day communicate. After 
giving other instances, Mr. Shaw concludes : 


Thus the religion of the people seems to be entirely dissociated 
from the forms imposed by the Church, save only that of baptism. 


Again, discussing the question of the veneration paid to many 
images of Our Lady he says : 


That the prayers offered before these images are in most cases 
addressed not to the person represented, but to the image itself, there 
seems little doubt. 


On another page we are assured that “the Radicals, Republicans 
and Socialists, who are all branded alike as Atheists by the 
Ultramontanes, understand the people’s faith better than the 
‘priests do.” Then we have a chapter of tales, which even Mr. 
Shaw will not vouch for yet he thinks it well to repeat, of the 
habitual abuse of the confessional and of the breaking of the 
seal by the confessors. This is followed by a characteristic 
chapter on the poor and the religious orders by which we are 
saved from any surprise at the statements made by him in 
regard to the Barcelona riots. But Mr. Shaw’s views on this 
point have been exploded in advance by Mr. Belloc’s searching 
treatment of the incidents and real genesis of the riots. It 
would be unprofitable to follow Mr. Shaw further ; we have 
quoted enough to show the character of his book. 





THE INCARNATION, 


De Incarnatione. Auctore DANIEL COGHLAN, §S.T.D., Eccl. 
Cathedral. Corcagien. Canonico ; Sacr. Theol. in Coll. 
Maynut. Prof. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 


R. COGHLAN has followed up his receat volumes on God 

and Creation with the very difficult, and yet in these 

days very necessary treatise on the Incarnation. We are glad 

that, at the outset, he himself recognises and acknowledges its 

difficulty ; our faith is none the weaker because we add “quia 
impossibile” to our “ Credo.” 

It may be thought that we have outgrown the age of mere 
text-books of theology ; that we now need specialists and special 
treatises, which shall discuss not a whole subject such as a text- 
book includes, but some one section or thesis. This seems to 
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be the mind at present of French theologians ; and certainly 
the fruit of their labours—neat points accurately thrashed out— 
tends to confirm their decision. A text-book can do no more 
than suggest lines of thought and their conclusions ; its real 
value can only be found in conjunction with the voice of the 
professor. Dr. Coghlan’s work is, indeed, a text-book, but he 
endeavours to follow rather in the wake of such writers as- 
Franzelin than of the ordinary text-book writer. He omits or 
summarises what is less important ; he enlarges where recent 
controversy invites discussion; and his manner is that welk 
known to students of the great Cardinal, his theses being 
developed in anessay form, not in the syllogistic manner that 
theological students know. v 

Of the matter of the volume there can be little tosay. The 
material is that given to us by St. Thomas; what is new lies in 
the author’s attempt to cope with modern problems. We call 
it an “attempt,” not that we would disparage, but simply because: 
we feel, and we are sure that he feels, that the end is not yet. 
Dr. Coghlan gives us both sides of the contest ; indeed, his 
account of some of the Modernist positions is extremely well 
done ; he tells us exactly what is true and what is false in these 
positions ; but we are not so sure thit his argument is always 
convincing. The answer to the problem is clear ; the solution 
is not quite so apparent. We mean to say that though the 
objections are new, or at all events are newly tricked out, the 
answers are much the same as those of old. These answers. 
may be correct; indeed they are correct ; but it seems worth 
while, if a new book on the subject is worth while, to give these 
answers as much a modern appearance as the objections they 
are made to refute. Nor do we think the author expresses 
adequately the mind of St. Paul and St. Thomas, and the 
Church of to-day, as tothe mystical body of Christ. Whatever 
may be the full meaning cf St. Paul, his teaching is certainly 
more than that “Angeli et homines membra sunt [corporis 
mystici Christi] propter convenientiam in rationali natura et 
destinationem ad communein finem.” More than this, again, 
is required to justify St. Thomas’ argument for the fruits of the 
satisfaction of Christ. 

Still we commend this volume. It is a step forward in the 
right direction ; and it is only by effurts such as this that great 
work is ultimately achieved. 


THE PLAIN GOLD RING. 


The Plain Gold Ring: Lectures on Home. 
KANE, S.J. 2s. 6d.. net. London: Longmans. 
HERE is much honest speaking and much helpful thought 
in this very cheap volume of lectures ; and one does not 
wonder that when tkey were first delivered there came “echoes 
from homes that had been made brighter by [the author’s} 
words.” The lectures are a discussion of that point of the 
social question which is, after all, the one of most importance, 
and yet which is the first to be passed over. The struggle 
between Christianity and Socialism is ultimately the struggle 
fer the home; and in this little book Father Kane, from 
the standpoint of the Catholic priest, sets down the ideal for 
which Christianity stands and at which every Christian parent 
should aim. 

The volume treats first of the meaning of the marriage tie, its 
sanctity and its obligations. Next come the duties of the 
husband and the wife, the bread-winner and the help-mate. 
The cause of unhappiness at home, the care of the homeless, 
whether the orphan or the unmarried, and some thoughts on 
the training of children conclude the series. Incidentally many 
other points are touched upon—divoice, drink, thrift, charity, 
&c.—and are illustrated with stories from the author’s wide 
experience which cannot but affect his readers. Father Kane is 
always practical and sincere ; his style in this volume is adapted 
to the most ordinary reader ; we cannot imagine a more fitting 
present some parish priest or other friend could make to a 
young couple beginning life together. 





: 


ASPECTS OF DEATH IN ART. 


By F. PARKES WEBER, M.A, 
M.D. 5s. net. London: Fisher Unwin. 
HIS book “is intended to be an essay, not in the icon0- 
graphy of death, but on the mental attitudes towards the 
idea of death, and the various ways in which the idea of death 
has, or may be supposed to have, affected the living individual 
—as illustrated by minor works of art, especially medals, 
engraved gems, jewels, &c.” As for the “mental attitudes,” we 
cannot say much that is favourable, for the author seems to have 
the oddest notions of the Christian point of view ; he seems 
never to have heard of death being looked upon as a happy 
thing and desirable, nor to realise that three hundred million 
people and more to-day build their lives upon a belief which 
he calls medieval, but which has lasted and flourished since 
the days of St. Paul. We wish, then, that he had confined 
himself to that in which he is undoubtedly an expert ; for while 
his study of mentalities is all askew, his knowledge of medals 
and gems and jewels is thorough. And yet here, too, there are 


lacunae ; while the arrangement is not that which we should 


have chosen, 
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THE NEW LEHMKUHL, 


Theologia Moralis. Auctore AUGUSTINO LEHMKUHL, S.J. 
Editio undecima. Twovolumes. Paper, 20s. ; cloth, 25s. 
Freiburg and London : Herder. 


ATHER LEHMKUHL’S great work on Moral Theology |g 
has reached its eleventh edition and that fact speaks|f& 
plainly enough. His Latin often demands a reader’s special | 
attention, but his learning, orderly method, and exhaustive | 
examination of every subject, his keen judgment, moderation, | Fi 
and religious zeal have made his book indispensable to priests | # 
and students everywhere from its first appearance in 1883. The|f 
present edition is “de integro revisa, refecta, adaucta.” It 
_ includes a new preliminary chapter “ De Fine,” and many addi- |B 
tions and changes, especially in what concerns obligations of| 
justice, and doctrine and practice as regards the Sacraments. It|® 
has been brought up toas late a date as March, 1910, in reference | fx 
_ torecent church legislation on marriage and betrothal, frequent or | 
_ daily Communion (with due preparation and thanksgiving and| i 
_ progress), and the admission of novices into religious communi- 
ties. The excellent index makes the new Lehmkuhl a most] 
; 








Famous for over a Century 
for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


NEW SPRING SUITS. 


We have designed a number of 
early Spring Model Tailor Suits, 
of which the garments sketched 
here are typical examples. Ladies 
wintering abroad will find these 
garments particularly attractive. 





helpful book of reference on innumerable subjects. 





, MALTA. 


Maita. Painted by VITTORIO BORON, described by FREDERICK |B 
W.RyAN.. London: Adam and Charles Black. 


ALTA has an interest of its own, chiefly because it has | fi 
= been in the past, and is in the present, the point at| 
which so many other interests meet: Ancient and Modern, 
Christian and Mohammedan, Eastern and Western, European 
and African, Church and State, Army and Navy, all seem to 
have met at one time or another upon this little island, and 
there in one way or another to have adjusted their claims. The |§ 
consequence is that probably nowhere in the world does one|® 
_ find more varied traces of past civilisations and customs ; so 
- that if the rock itself has little to commend it, the life that has | 

accumulated upon it is full of fascination. To describe this life, | f 

with pencil and with pen, is the object of this work ; and the}} 
authors have succeeded in producing a volume both beautiful | 

and interesting. To Catholics especially it may be commended ;| 
_ for there is scarcely a more Catholic spot on the face of the|{m 
_ world, and both artist and writer have done their work with 
discriminating understanding. 
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“THE DUBLIN REVIEW.” 


| Canon Barry had set himself a difficult task when he under- 
- took to answer, in the current number of The Dudlin Review, 
_ the question whether Disraeli was “great or only successful ?/§ 
_agenius ora charlatan ? and, if great, in what did his greatness 
consist?” Even the excellent biography given us by Mr. 
_ Monypenny does not altogether make the answer clear ; while|# 
the impressions of the man left to us in various ways by those 
_ who knew him intimately are simply bewildering. That he was| 
either the one or the other must be apparent to everyone ; and |f& 
we think there are few who will differ from Canon Barry’s 
conclusion. Disraeli was great, chiefly because he saw greatly, 
and because he had the genius to adapt his life to his vision. |B 
_ “ He was a Jew by race, a Christian by adoption, a Conservative | F 
in the large historical sense by instinct, study, and conviction. 
_ These are ideas which will endure, and in his attachment to/i 
them lies the secret of his greatness.” The article is a singu-| Fj 
- larly lucid handling of a very composite subject. : Fs 
It has often occurred to us as strange that Catholics have |p 
written so little about their great composer, Sir Edward Elgar. | 
Weare, then, pleased to have the “ Estimate” of him by Mr. 
Cecil Barber; our chief complaint against itis that it is too] 
short. Not.that we believe that Elgar is difficult to understand ;/|# 
of all great composers he is probably the least difficult, | 
especially ‘to Catholics, and to Catholics of this generation, | 
seeing how thorough an interpreter he is of both the faith and |j 
the age. But even Elgar has his high lights and shadows ; and 
to emphasise these is the aim of the writer of this “ Estimate.” | 
Father Thurston brings his power of research to bear upon|§ 
Christopher Columbus as a Candidate for Canonisation. Of) 
one thing at least we may always be sure when we read Father | 
Thurston’s works. We are receiving the result of the study of|f 
both sides of the question; and if that result is more often | 
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negative than positive, it nevertheless leaves behind it a sense | 


of solidity that will make future work more safe. Whether or 


not Father Thurston will leave behind him some work that will | 
live we cannot know; but we feel sure that many a future e 


student of history will owe much to him for the way he has 


cleared the ground and prepared foundations. The present | 
article is in keeping with the rest of his work ; its conclusion is|¥ 
not very decided, but at all events the critics of Columbus will | 


be likely to be more careful in their accusations. 


Readers of The Winetcenth Century cannot fail to have been | 
struck with Mr. Francis M’Cullagh’s article of a few months | 
It was fair and under- | fi 

standing ; and it enabled us to see the Church, and particularly |g 
the Society of Jesus, in Portugal in the light which, after al 


back on the Revolution in Portugal. 
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N e true, It is, then, fitting that he should follow 
6 tet with a supplementary study in Zhe Te 
Review. Mr. M’Cullagh goes over much the same ground; 
but here he writes for sympathetic readers, and has no need to 
adapt himself to an audience that listens to him with suspicion. 

The name of Sir Hugh Clifford makes anything on Malayan 
superstition to which it is signed of great value ; no one has 
made a closer study of its vagaries, and no one’s evidence is 
more readily accepted by scholars. The article in this number 
is full of information, and affords much matter for conjecture. 
Of course, such articles are intended to be no more than an 
amassing of information with a view to future assortment ; but 
we cannot help thinking that the scholars who might make that 
assortment to greatest advantage are such as Sir Hugh himself 
rather than, as he suggests, one “of the type of the author of 
f Iden Bough.” : 

See oapioat atthox of “ Queen Elizabeth and the Foreign 
Ambassadors” set an example whlch should be easy to follow. 
Whatever other idols have been shattered by the publication of 
State Papers in recent years, it is certain that the Church has 
gained in the minds of all serious historians, and there is an 
abundant field of labour close at hand for any Catholic student 
who would vindicate her honour. The writer of this article has 
merely followed Queen Elizabeth through the various collections 
of State Papers which enable her to be seen as foreign visitors 
saw her; but in doing so he has driven another nail into the 
coffin of the “Good Queen Bess.” 

Of other articles one cannot but comment on the sober yet 
emphatic condemnation of false Democracy by Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward. Of late years he has given us excellent studies of this 
kind ; here, as before, he tries to go below mere party questions 
and to seek for the roots of good and evil. Students of Greek 
history, even more than students of the history of Rome, will 
be struck with Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s analysis ; it would seem to 
require but a change of names and words to make it a warning 
written for Athens four hundred years before Christ. Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward is a patient writer; it is always his manner to 
seek for ultimate underlying causes; and he seldom fails to 

_ “bring forth fruit with patience.” : 

Quite of another kind is the manner of Mr. Belloc. His 
titles may be more abstract, but his style is much more concrete. 
He may make his meaning clear in a general statement, but he 
is not happy until he has driven it home by some apt illus- 
tration. His essay on “The Economics of ‘Cheap’” is of the 
kind that we have become accustomed to expect from his pen. 
So, too, is the article on “ Romance,” by Mr. Eccles. “The 
Decay of Fixed Ideas,” by Mr. Meyrick Booth, and “ University 
Teaching for the Chinese,” by the Rev. Lord William Gascoyne- 
Cecil, are also full of interest ; and the poetry of the number, 
by Francis Thompson and Mrs. Bellamy Storer, is worthy of 

_ its place. 





CATHOLIC CALENDARS AND ALMANACKS. 


Messrs. Desclée, De Brouwer and Co., of Lille, Paris and 
Bruges, send us a number of calendars and almanacks for 1911, 
which offer a wide range of choice to intending purchasers. 
Some of the calendars, which consist of a leaflet for every day 
in the year mounted upon cards effectively and suitably 
illuminated, have their mottoes, &c.,in French. Others, the 
“Calendar of the Blessed Sacrament” and the “ Calendar of 
the Sacred Heart,” are in English, whilst the calendars of the 
Holy Family and of the Lives of the Saints are in French. The 
Almanacks, which are all in French, present more variety. 
There is one adapted for children and another for families. 
Then there are booklets dealing with Missions, with the Sacred 
Heart, Joan of Arc and St. Francis. The prices are low, 
ranging from 2d. to5d. They may be obtained from Mr. E. E. 
Soubry, 9, Edith Grove, Chelsea, S.W., who is the sole agent 
for the publishers in England. 





An Historical Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts, by 
William Pierce (10s. 6d. net, London: Constable), would 
deserve a long notice if our space allowed it. The work 
will be found most interesting by all students who have leisure 
to browse in the byways of long-forgotten controversies, or 
who seek out with care all details of the progress of England’s 
“ Reformation.” Mr. Pierce has given much time and pains to 
the history of the tracts, and of “ Martin Marprelate’s” friends 
and opponents, and he has perhaps gone as near as may be 
possible to settling questions of authorship. Whether “ Martin” 
was really Welsh, or only pretending to be Welsh, he was a 
sturdy sort of fellow, fearing (he said) “neither proud priest, 


antichristian pope, tirannous prellate, nor godlesse catercap.” } 
Mr. Pierce is not one of those who believe in the fond notion, 


vainly invented in our times of “continuity” in the Church of 
England. He knows too well what “the Elizabethan Pro- 
testants themselves thought of the Church they had left.” It 
may interest those who followed a recent correspondence in 
The Tablet to learn what Lord North said, when bullying 
Bishop Cox into giving up Ely House in Holborn to Hatton, 
the Queen’s favourite: “She is oure God in earth; if ther be 
perfection in flesh and blud undoughtedlye it is in hir Maiestye.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Some readers, we believe, have taken exception to the title 


of that remarkable book wherein a distinguished German 
historian of our own time has lately delighted us with a 
reasoned account of his conversion to Catholicism. 
Holy Church,” it has been objected, would seem to suggest the 
return of some misguided Catholic who has broken away from 
the faith of his fathers, rather than the conversion of one who 
has been born and bred outside the one true fold. For how can 
one come back to a place, or a communion, in which he has 
never been before? 
objection, we take it, is based on a misapprehension. 
further reflection will surely show that the aforesaid title is both 
just and appropriate. 
that a distinction must be made between the case of converts © 
from Protestantism and that of neophytes who come into the 
Church from Judaism or Islam. The reception of the first is 
literally, in the language of the Az¢wale, an act of reconciliatio. 
There is but one Baptism as there is but one Church and one 
Faith. And a Protestant who was validly baptised in child- 
hood, and eventually after years in error and separation enters 
the communion of the Catholic Church is really coming home 
to the Church of his Baptism. 


“ Back to 


But, though plausible at first sight, this 
And 


In the first place it may be remarked 





Apart from this point of theology, there is, we may add, an 


historical sense in which the words may well have a wider 
The superficial observer — 
who looks only at the facts of the present day may be apt to 
regard the Protestant churches as separate and independent 
religious systems. 


application and a more effective force. 


And, in fact, it is obvious that the 
individual members of these communions have never broken 


away from their allegiance to the Holy See, so that it may seem 3 
that they are not “ going back” when they make submission to 


its authority. But the historian who takes a wider view will 


look back to the origins of Protestantism, he will see the first _ 
Lutherans, Calvinists, &c., breaking away from the Catholic 


Church, he will see in each fresh stage of religious disintegra- 
tion a further development of the original revolution. 


Catholic faith is imvery deed a return to that Holy Church 
from which their fathers had broken away. é 


We are accustomed to speak of the Catholic Revival. And — 


in truth this great recovery, which in this country was chiefly 


manifested in the Oxford movement and its consequent conver- 


sions, may well be described as a revival wherein that which 
seemed to be dead was stirred and quickened with the breath of 


a new life. But regarded in another aspect the same movement 
may be considered as a return or going back to a home which > 


had been forsaken in the past. And it is worthy of note that 
this very figure was used with excellent effect by Newman 


himself to illustrate the nature of the movement in which he — 


and his fellow-labourers were engaged. As the work in which 
the words occur is by no means so well known as some of his 
other writings, it may not be amiss to cite the passage here as" 
an appropriate comment on the cry, “ Back to Holy Church.” 





“ For we have been detained by circumstances,” says Newman, 


“or, as I may say, frozen, in an intermediate state between Pro- 
testant premises and their rightful inferences. Those circum- 
stances are now, after several centuries, dissolving, and we are 


gradually gaining a free course, and may choose our haven for 
ourselves. 


Andin 
like manner the recovery of Catholic doctrines isa reversalof — 
that movement, and the conversion of Protestants to the 
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L We must either go forward on a voyage where we ~ 
can discover only barrenness, or return to our ancient country 


and the sepulchres of the prophets. To see where we shallend, 


if we go forward, may, through Ged’s grace, persuade us to go 
back” (“ Lectures on Justification,” lect. v. circa finem). These 
words were written with special reference to the position of 
Anglicans, but they will obviously apply, #u¢atis mutandis, to 
those whose lot is cast among orthodox Lutherans or in some 
other Protestant communion. And for some of these, as in the 


case of Professor von Ruville, the Rationalism and unbelief in 
which the Protestant revolution issues when it is carried on to 
its logical and legitimate conclusion, may produce the very 
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effect so vividly described by Newman. “To see where we 
shall end, if we go forward, may, through God’s grace, persuade 
us to go back.” 





This little book of Professor von Ruville’s has high merit as 

a piece of apologetic : and even those readers who are familiar 
with this branch of literature and have seen the Catholic case 
stated before by many able writers may well feel that some of 
the arguments in these pages have anew force and freshness. 
There is, moreover, an element of reality in a book of this kind 
wherein the author is not simply setting forth reasons with which 
he hopes to convince or convert his readers, but showing us the 


__ evidence or the arguments by which he has himself been con- 
__vinced and converted. In this respect the apologist who has 
never been outside and experienced the difficulties or felt the 
force of those prejudices which he would fain remove, is 
necessarily at some disadvantage. For though he may be sure 
of his facts and satisfied with the logical cogency of his argu- 
ments, he may still feel some misgiving as to how the case 
_ which seems so clear to the Catholic will appear to outsiders. 
If only for this reason, it is some relief to have before usa 
Ee line of argument which has already given practical proof of its 
sufficiency. It is true that it cannot be expected to have the 
same effect on all readers. But it may safely said that its force 


__will be felt by those who are in the same case as the author. 





> Apart from its more immediate purpose, it may be hoped that 
this book may do something to remove, or at least to lessen, a 
prevailing prejudice on the subject of historical science, a 
ereidice which is found, in one form or another, in very 
__ different quarters. As our readers will not need to be reminded, 






attempts have been made to establish a conflict between Catholic 
_- truth and historical truth. Historical science is sometimes 
represented as hostile to Catholic dogma. And, on the other 
hand, some theologians are apt to regard the methods of modern 
historians, more especially German historians, with suspicion if 
not with hostility. In these circumstances, there is something 
significant in this conversion of a professor of modern history in 
a German university. But happily this is by no means the 


ro 


first case of this kind: for readers familiar with German 
historical literature will naturally recall the names of such 
earlier converts to Catholicism as Gfrérer and Friedrich von 
_ Hiirter. And nearer home the serious study of history has 


been, humanly speaking, one of the chief factors in the Catholic 
revival. 


; Some time ago when criticising some little Welsh leaflets 
4 which were being issued under the title of the Messenger 
 (Cennad) by the Rev. Father Trebaol, O.M.I., of the Cambro- 
Breton Mission, Llanrwst, N.W., we ventured to remark that 
much might be hoped from the association of the Catholic 
q faith with Welsh national literature, and we expressed a wish to 
welcome a Cymric contemporary conducted on the same dis- 
_ tinctly Catholic and national lines as Guth na Bliadhna. As 

may be imagined, we cherished some hope that the unpretend- 
E. ing leaflets then before us might in time develop into a Catholic 
literary organ for gallant little Wales. And if we may judge 
from the appearance and the general character and contents of 
the last few numbers of the Cezad, that hope is already being 
_ fulfilled. Father Trebaol may be congratulated on the good 
_ work he has accomplished. And we cordially commend the 
_ Cennad to the notice of Welsh readers, and, we may add, to 





all students of Celtic literature. 





At present this new Cymric periodical is largely bilingual, 
and contains much that may interest those readers who unfor- 
tunately have no Welsh. But it will naturally be most warmly 
welcomed by those Catholic Welshmen who look for religious 
and devotional literature in their own language. We may 

- meution that the contents include a Welsh version of the 
“Imitation of Christ,” the first chapters appearing in the 
November and December numbers. Another noteworthy 
feature is the inclusion of the Lessons and Gospels for scme of 
the current Festivals, and Welsh versions of liturgical or popular 
hymns. Among these last we may mention an excellent render- 
ing of Father Faber’s hyms, “O purest of Creatures,” the 
French Christmas hymn, “ Minuit, Chrétiens,” which is given in 
the original with a Welsh translation from the pen of Father 
Trebaol, “and two versions of the liturgical hymn, “Jesu, 
Redempter omnium,” one in Welsh and the other in Breton. 





The appearance of this Breton hymn reminds us that there 
isarich source which may be turned to good account in the 
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pages of the Cexzad, And the accomplished editor who has 
happily turned a French canticle into a Welsh hymn might 
well do the same service to some of the popular hymns and 
canticles of the Bretons. And if the two versions were in each 
case set side by side, like the aforesaid versions of the Latin 
Christmas hymn, Celtic scholars would have the advantage of 
comparing the two kindred languages. This purely scientific 
interest may seem remote from the missionary purpose of our 
contemporary. Yet, this feature might help to attract the 
attention of some Welsh readers who might have no other 
reason to look at a Catholic periodical. 
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Mr. Eustace Miles, Mr. Eugen Sandow, and Mr. C. B. Fry, are all 
agreed as to the virtures of Plasmon asa food basis. Combined with 
cocoa it is found to be nourishing, sustaining and easily assimilated. 


How Disendowment would work in rural Wales is illustrated by Zhe 
Church Times by the case of the rural deanery of Raglan. The deanery 
consists of thirteen small parishes, where, though the population has 
decreased, the Church shows an advance in every direction during the 
past seventy years. The result of the Disendowment Bill would be that 
out of a gross annual total of £3,512 endowment the thirteen parishes 
would retain £29, the remainder being distributed as follows: £218 to 
be returned to the Ecclesiastical Commission in England, £782 to the 
Parish Councils, £2,074 to the County Council, and £409 to the 
Council of Wales, the last three items to be used for secular purposes. 
Eleven out of the thirteen parishes would not have one penny left for 
Church purposes. 
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the ’ead.”— Preach. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


BIRTHS. 


MURPHY.—On the eend inst., at West 
Murphy, of a son. 


on-super-Mare, the wife of Frank 


DEATHS. 


CASSERLY.—On the 24th inst., Paul Jotn Casserly 
his 54th year, fortified by the Rites of the 


(brother of Rev. H. Casserly, 
Church. RIP. 


Willesden), in ee 
DIX.—On the 2sth inst., at Hull, John Dix, late of Newcastle-on-Tyne, in his 

goth year. R.1.P. , : 
KEANE.—On the 2oth inst., at 178, Holland ce Avenue, Sarah Eliza (Sadie), 


the beloved wife of William Keane, aged 74. 
KEOGH.—On the ast inst., at 12, Girdler's-road, Brook Green, Agres 
Kecgh (née Hardman), the wife of C. George Keogh, in her 6xst year. RI 
RIDGWAY.—On the 24th inst., at Walton Lodge, Kingston-on-Thames, Mrs. 
Amy Ross Ridgway (formerly Mrs. Louis Pereira) widow of James Ridgway, 
aged 7o years and 4 montbs. R.I.P. 
_ TAAFFE.—Of your charity pray for the soul of Major John Taaffe, late of the 
Austrian Cuirassiers and the Louth Rifles, Knight Commander of the Order of St. 
John of Malta, who died on the 2zst inst., aged 92, fortified by all the rites of the 
Church. P. ‘ 
TURNER.—On the s5th inst., at 20, Kensington-square, Emma Mary, widow of 
the late Reginald Turner. Requiem Mass was at the Conyent Chapel, 23, Ken- 
sington-square (Thursday), January 19, at 10 a.m. R.LP. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Mary 





WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


SERMONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Sundays, at the 12 o'clock Mass, 


i. Preacher: The RicHT Rev, ANSCAR VonIER, D.D., Lord 
Abbot of Buckfast Abbey. 


Spiritual Life. 

“The True Nature of Catholic 
Spiritual Life.” 

“The Unselfishness of Catholic 
Spiritual Life.” 

“The Profitableness of Catholic 
Spiritual Life.” 

“The Joys of Catholic Spiritual 
Life.” 


i Sudiect: Catholic 
February §: 


February 12: 
February 19: 
February 26: 


W Evenings, at 7 p.m.: 

f Preacher: The Very Rev. Prior Bracey, O.P. 

i Subjects: Side Issues. 

February 5: 1.—‘'‘ Images and Relics.” 

February 12; 2.—“Ceremonies and the Latin 
Tongue.” 

—‘ Monks and Nuns.” 

— ‘The ‘ Prisoner 
Vatican,’ ” 


M. Canon How ett, D.D., Administrator. 


February 19: 


February 26: of the 


3. 
4. 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 
CuNpeY January 29, 1911.—Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
= CHARLES NICHOLSON, Binet Bin Washee GAVIN, S.J. Wednesday, 

ebruary x, 8.30 p.m., Father G oe rid. Feb 5 .m, 
Father C, NICHOLSON, S.J. ee hin. nae ee 


CATHOLIC WOMEN’S LEAGUE. 
THE FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
will take place 
on THURSDAY, February 16, at 4.30, 
at the CATHEDRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 





His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
will preside and address the Meeting. 


Doors open 3.30. Tea, 3.45. 





PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £382, 


Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square 
W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. WARD. 


Full particulars on application as above. 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium 
billiard ball, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. : 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, ‘and 
it is very highly recommended. - 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
BERES. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 


BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES. 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 
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ee 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Sunday, January 22, rgrt. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH SPAIN. 


According toa telegram from Madrid to the French papers 
the Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs has written to the 
Chargé d’Affaires to the Holy See instructing him to call on 
the Cardinal Secretary of State in order to ascertain the mind 
of the Holy See with regard to the renewal of diplomatic 
negotiations concerning the reform of the Concordat. If the 
news is true there is no difficulty whatever in forecasting the 
reply which the Chargé d’Affaires will get. The negotiations 
were broken off by the Holy See last summer when the 
Spanish Government persisted in settling unilaterally by royal 
decree and by legislative enactment certain questions which 
manifestly came within the scope of the Concordat, and which, 
as a matter of fact, formed at the time the subject of iepouanone 
between the two parties to the Concordat. The passing of the- 
Padlock Law has only aggravated the situation, and there is- 
no likelihood that the Holy See will consent to reopen the 
negotiations except on the basis of the sta/u guo ante. It has 
been assumed that this attitude must inevitably lead to a com- 
plete rupture between the Holy See and Spain, but this is not 
really the case ; for the Holy See, while refusing to treat on the 
disputed questions, is, or at least may be, quite willing to treat 
of all the other questions which are constantly arising. This 
will seem very natural when it is remembered that though 
seven months have passed since the Cardinal Secictary of State 
sent his note to the Spanish Government, and since the Spanish 
Ambassador left Rome, there has been no diplomatic break ; 
the Apostolic Nuncio continues in office in Madrid, and the 
Spanish Embassy is in the charge of the Marquis de Gonzales 
and only last week the appointment of a new Spanish Ambas: 
sador was announced—somewhat prematurely, to be sure. Ifa 
diplomatic rupture comes it will come from Sefior Canalejas. 


ROME IN grt. 


Last week saw a notable increase in the number of foreign 


Conducted by English Fathers of tke Benedictine Order, who are assisted in the | Visitors to Rome—to the great joy of the hotel and shop 


work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universiti 
SPECIAL FEATURES: Sea 
1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rey. F, Abbot, President of the College 


keepers. So far it has been the worst season for a great many 
years, and the disappointment was all the greater from the fact. 
that for some reason the people anticipated that it was to havebeen 
an exceptionally good one, even before the famous feasts for 1911 
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were to be inaugurated. The cholera scare has had much to do 
with the dearth of visitors, and Signor Nathan’s XX Settembre 
speech accounts for the rest of it. This week the Grand Orient 
of Italian Freemasonry has addressed circulars to the Lodges of 
Italy and other countries asking them to do everything possible 
to emphasise the lay and anti-papal character of the coming 
celebrations by sending as many and as influential delegates as 
possible to Rome while they are in progress. No protest has 
yet been made by the Government or the Organising Committee 
against these attempts to make the celebration an entirely 
Anticlerical demonstration. 


FREQUENT COMMUNION IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Scarcely a day passes that the Holy Father does not receive 
-onsoling proofs of the good effects of his legislation regarding 
First and Frequent Communion, but perhaps nothing is more 
striking than the evidence that has reached him this week from 
one of the Christian Brothers’ schools in India. Goethal’s 
Memorial Orphanage at Kurseong, Calcutta, an institute 
erected in memory of the late Bishop Goethal and entrusted to 
the Irish Christian Brothers, contains about 200 boys, and since 
the publication of the first Decree “ Sacra Tridentina Synodus,” 
the provisions of it have been so warmly adopted thatthe great 
majority of the boys are daily communicants, while many of 
the remainder communicate several times aweek. Recently a 
class of boys varying from seven to eight years of age made 
their First Communion and after it addressed a letter to the 


- Holy Father thanking him for the great privilege. The report 


of the Superiors of the Institute says that an extraordinary 
change has been observed in the school since the practice of 
frequent Communion has become prevalent. The Pope has 


__ expressed himself as greatly pleased and touched by what he 


has heard of this little oasis of Catholicism in the distant 
Himalayas. 
PEROSI AT THE AUGUSTEUM. 


Many years ago a series of Sunday Concerts under the 
auspices of the municipality was organised in Rome and held 
in the Teatro Argentino. The enterprise threatened to die 
an early death, the response of the citizens was so poor, but 
gradually they began to catch on, and for the last five years 
they have been attracting thousands of music lovers Sunday 
after Sunday. Four years ago they were transferred to the 


‘Corea, now the Augusteum, the circular building just off-the 


Ripetta, the foundations and lower walls of which are in reality 
the remains of the tomb of the great Augustus Czesar. Most of 
the famous Directors of the world have taken their place before 


~ the orchestra in these Sunday concerts, but for years the 


managers of the enterprise have tried in vain to secure the 
presence of the Maestro Perosi. His time, he alleged, is so 
much taken up with his studies, with his boys of the Sistine 
Choir and his other occupations, that he has found it impossible 
to spare even a Sunday afternoon from them. But this year 
sufficient influence was brought to bear on him to make him 
relent and ke promised at last*to direct two concerts, chosen 
from his own works. They came off last Sunday and last 
Tuesday, and never before in the history of these municipal 
concerts have the audiences given way to such wild enthusiasm. 
At the first of them, last Sunday afternoon, the Queen of 
Italy in the Royal Box and Mayor Nathan and his Anticlerical 
assessors, in that belonging to the Corporation, were among 
the most enthusiastic in their applause. It was a great artistic 
event—universally recognised as such by even the most 
Anticlerical of the organs of the Eternal City—but it is not the 
fault of the Giornale d'Italia that it was not also made one of 
the great political events of the year. For the Pope, argued 
the Giornale, must have given his permission to such a 
prominent Vatican personage as the Maestro Perosi to conduct 


a concert under the auspices of the Capitoline Bloc, in the 


presence of the Queen, and in the year 1911 which is dedicated 
to the celebration of the proclamation of Rome, the former City 
of the Popes, as the Capital of Unified Italy. A little more 
and this concert in the Augusteum might have been construed 
as an acceptance by the Holy See of all the faz¢s accompiis of 
the last forty years—whereas in sober truth it was no more 
than a simple concert. By the way, the Maestro seems to have 
abandoned at least for the present his series of Oratorios which 
have made him famous for pure symphonic music. Since his 
“ Transitus animae” and the ‘In memoriam patris” composed 


. in memory of his father who died two years ago, Perosi has 


dedicated himself to the composition of a series of symphonic 
suites, named after the great cities of ltalv : Rome. Venice, 
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Florence, Messina, &c., without, however, attempting to make 
the music in any characteristic of the names. Connoisseurs say 


that Perosi’s fame will eventually consist more in his symphonies 
than in his Oratorios. 


FREEMASONRY AND THE HOLY SEE. 


The Unione of Milan, which more than once recently has 
published interesting news concerning the movements of Free- 
masonry in Italy, has to-day the following telegram from Rome: 
“By the initiative of the International Masonic Centre in Paris an 
international league has recently been formed, which consists of 
men in political life, including a number of Italians, and which 
has for its object to organise an agitation to obtain the suppres- 
sion of the Diplomatic Corps accredited to the Holy See. I 
have evidence that Masonry has been working for this object 
for some time past and that it is attempting to bring about its 
realisation during 1911. The letter sent from Paris to the 
members of the League says that Italy was constrained, in 
order to avoid diplomatic complications which would have 
been dangerous at the time to the consolidation of its unity, 
to allow the continued existence of the Diplomatic Corps as a 
species of escort of honour to the Pope’s person. Now it would be 
impossible to obtain from the Italian Government an act of 
energy which would be justified by the fact that the diplomatic 
representation to the Holy See has conserved its political 
character and constitutes a constant danger for the integrity 
of the State. If the Italian Government wishes to tolerate 
these enemies, influence must be brought te bear on the 
different foreign Governments to induce them to suppress these 
relics of an epoch that has passed. Such is substantially the 
language of the most important document which I have under 
my eyes, but which I am obliged to summarise. If I gave you 
the exact text of it I should run the risk of compromising the 
person who has communicated it to me and be prevented from 
returning to the subject, as I intend to do in clearer terms. In 
the meantime I can say that the members of the League are at 
present about one hundred, and that they are politicians of the 
front rank. Italy has twenty representatives amongst them. 


NOTES. 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Gregory Thompson, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Gibraltar, was received in farewell audience by the Holy Father 
this morning, and will leave Rome for his diocese on Wednes- 
day.— Mgr. Corbett, Bishop of Sale, Australia, has arrived in 
Rome and was to have embarked at Naples during the coming 
week, but it is doubtful if his health will permit such an early 
departure. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND, 


ire cerineligens 


Funeral of the Bishop of Achonry.—The remains of the Most 
Rev. Dr. Lyster, Bishop of Achonry, who died at Nazareth 
House, Hammersmith, last week, were laid to rest in his 
Cathedral at Ballaghadereen on Saturday. The Archbishop of 
Tuam and the Bishops of that Province were present, and 
Cardinal Logue sent a letter of regret. A High Mass of 
Requiem was sung by the Bishop of Galway, and the sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Elphin, of the diocesan college 
of which Dr. Lyster had once been President. The preacher 
bore eloquent testimony to the learning, piety, and administra- 
tive qualities of the deceased prelate, both as an educationist 
and as a bishop, “I think,” he added, “it may be said with 
absolute truth, that, in no sense of the word, was Dr. Lyster a 
political bishop. Although, as was universally recognised, his 
sympathies were entirely with his people, and he accorded to 
his priests the most untrammelled freedom in the direction cf 
public affairs, yet he himself touk no active part in politics; but 
confined himself strictly to the duties of his episcopal office. 
Here, in every detail of his work, he gave proof of the intense 
earnestness, the indefatigable zeal, the conscientious exactness, 
of which his early life gave presage. For the long period of 
twenty-three years he directed, as chief pastor, the destinies of 
this ancient see ; and, if I mistake not, every parish within its 
ample limits affords evidence of progress, material, intellectual, 
and spiritual, which challenges comparison with that effected 
within the same period in any other portion of the Irish Church.” 
At the meeting of Chapter after the funeral, the Very Rev. 
Archdeacon O’Hara was elected Vicar-Capitular. 


The Archbishop of Dublin and Bazaar Lotteries.—A public 
meeting in aid of the funds of the Sacred Heart Home at Drum- 
condra, which is faced with a deficit of some £800, was held on 
Sunday. The Archbishop of Dublin, who presided, in putting 
the motion for the adoption of the report, considered the 
que * ways and means and suggested that, unsatisfactory 
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as it was aS a means of raising money, pethaps a bazaar might 
prove of immense assistance. He then proceeded to deal with 
the question of bazaar lotteries as follows: “One most objec- 
tionable feature has made itself painfully prominent of late, and 
I fear that the practice is becoming, in a sense, traditional—I 
mean the sending out of tickets for lotteries or raffles, the prizes 
offered as inducements to join in the speculation being consider- 
able sums of money. Most especially when they are circulated 
broadcast, far and near, through the post, amongst people who 
have not the slightest particle of interest in the religious work, 
the building of a church, or whatever it may be, in aid of which 
the lottery is being held ; if that is not an incitement to gambling, 
pure and simple, I do not know what is. The appeal is made, 
not to any religious feeling, not to any feeling of charity, but to 
that spirit of adventure which has led so many votaries of the 
gaming table, or of the turf, to moral as well as financial ruin. 


And as I am speaking of this matter at all, I feel bound to 


add a special word of reprobation for one of the most recent 
developments of this practice to which I am specially referring. 
Some enterprising member of a bazaar committee gets a direc- 
tory, say, a London Directory, and searches out a number 
of mercantile offices in which it seems likely that a number of 
clerks are employed. A bundle of tickets is then posted, 
addressed to ‘the junior clerk,’ adding the name and address 
of the firm, and there is enclosed an offer of a commission to be 
paid to the youth in question, if he disposes of the tickets sent 
to him, whether by purchasing them himself or by getting 
them purchased by his friends in the office or elsewhere. That 
is to say, that the very member of the staff who is most likely to 
be caught by such a bait is tempted to engage in a transaction 
which, for him, as a rule, has no other attraction than that 
which gambling, in all its forms, presents. unfortunately to too 
many, especially of the young and inexperienced. It is the evil 
that 1s wrought in this way, and the tendency to evil that is 
strengthened in this way, that bring to me the letters of which I 
have spoken. They have come from, 1 may say, all parts of 
England and Scotland. Heads of mercantile houses and others 
have written to me complaining that whilst they use every effort 
to check the working of the spirit of gamblirg amongst 
their employees, they find their efforts neutralised, and worse 
than neutralised, by the appeals addressed to those employees to 
engage in a gambling transaction in the name of religion. Of 
course by the time I hear of what has been going on, the mis- 
chief has been done, and when there is question of a particular 
bazaar or lottery, it would not be easy, if indeed it would be 
possible, to make a public protest of any kind against what is 
usually the work of a few over-zealous individuals, without 
seriously jeopardising the success of a work that, in itself, is a 
good, and even an excellent one. But I have done the only 
thing that seemed to meto be possible. I have made up my 
mind never to allow any bazaar or drawing of prizes to be 
advertised, whether on the tickets or otherwise, as being held 
with any sanction from meas Bishop of this diocese, unless I 
have what I can regard as a satisfactory guarantee that nothing 
of the kind to which I have referred will take place in connexion 
with it. Now my reason for referring to these matters here 
to-day is that I have thought it right, inthe interests of our 
Home, to suggest the holding of a bazaar as a means of clearing 
off the heavy deficit that at present weighs so heavily on its 
resources. And, in view of all that has occurred in the past, 
and let me add, in the not very distant past, I have felt that I 
could not take the responsibility of suggesting such a course 
without safeguarding myself against being misrepresented or 
misunderstood.” 


The Association of Master Painters—The Association of 
Master Painters in Ireland held its annual conference in Dublin 
last week. Count Plunkett presided at the meeting held in the 
National Museum, and distributed the Association prizes to the 
successful pupils. He then delivered a lecture on “ Decoration,” 
which he illustrated with coloured lantern slides and cartoons. 
The conference was a very successful one, and was largely 
attended. 





NEWS FROM FRANCE, 
ieee etecelpeeeenie castes 


The Chamber and the Budget of Worshif.—The discussion 
on the Budget still continues in the Chamber of Deputies, and on 
Monday, when what remains of the Estimates for Public Worship 
was under consideration, several strong observations were made 
by Catholics and others on the way in which the Law of Separa- 
tion is working. For the present year the total amount asked for 
is 476,000 francs as against 507,775 francs for the year that is 
passed, Of this sum, 275,000 is set apart for aid to former 
ministers of religion, and the rest will go in administrative 
expenses. The Government had proposed that the aid to 
priests should stand at 310,000 francs, but this estimate was 
reduced by the Budget Commission to 275,000 francs. Against 
this reduction M. Groussau made a vigorous protest, pointing 
out that never had appeals for assistance been so numerous. 
He demanded that the funds for aged priests should be 
liquidated as soon as possible so that the last days of these men 
might not be darkened by distress. M. Briand, however, 
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explained that the Estimates were sufficient to cover the assist- 
ance for aged priests, but if that should prove not to be the case 
the Government would bring forward a supplementary 
estimate. M. Groussau also pointed out that the discussion 
might well raise the question of the congregations and of the 
preservation of the churches. The latter subject had, however, 
been brilliantly treated by M. Barrés; the former would be 
raised by the interpellations of M. Malvy and M. Meunier, and © 
the Catholic Deputies would be ready to show that the Law on 
the Congregations was a disgrace toa civilised country like 
France. The rest of the sitting was taken up with persistent 
heckling of M. Briand by M. Marc Reville, a Protestant, and $ 
M. Malvy, concerning decisions which had been given on 
certain schismatic associations cultuelles. M. Reville com- 
plained that the Court of Poitiers had given a decision in the 

case of a cul/uel/e at Vienne, which was quite outside its com- 
petence ; whilst in the matter of a Corsican cudfuel/e, the Abbé 
Forcioli had first been told that he would be supported in 
establishing his Association by M. Briand, and then had been 
turned out of the church by the prefectorial authorities owingto 
the intervention of the Bishop of Ajaccio who had obtained an 
order against him. M. Reville contended that there ought 
to be some effective method of appeal provided for such cases. 
Eventually, however, the eight chapters of the Budget of 
Worship were agreed to. 


The Comte de Mun and the Montalembert Centenary.—ln 
connexion with the Montalembert Centenaary which falls this 
year, and will pass without any formal celebration for reasons __ 
already set forth in this column, the Comte de Mun has written 
to the Mazin, giving an explanation of some of the facts con- 
nected with the dropping of the proposals for its commemora- __ 
tion. From this it appears that in the spring of last year, the g 
Abbé Lecanuet, whose book on Montalembert is well known, 3 
wrote to the Comte de Mun, asking him to be Chairman of the > 
Committee, and to prepare for a centenary celebration. To 
this request, which had been made on behalf of the Vicomtesse 
de Meaux, Montalembert’s daughter, and with the approval of — 
Mgr. Amette, Archbishop of Paris, the Comte de Mun gladly 
acceded. A few days later he wrote to the Abbé Lecanuet 
giving his views about the constitution of the Committee, and 
pointing out the desirability of making it thoroughly representa- 
tive of all shades of opinion amongst Catholics. He especially 
mentioned the name of Veuillot, which was so long and so 
closely associated with Montalembert, and he also suggested 
that the great religious orders which were so dear to the author 
of the “Monks of the West” should be represented. These 
views he had since learned were shared by the Archbishop of © 
Paris. Under these circumstances, it was monstrous that a 
correspondent of the J/Zaztin should state that the Comte de 
Mun had insisted on the exclusion from all part in the celebra- 
tion of any representative of the Cosresfondant, in which,on  __ 
the occasion of the publication of the lives of Montalembert by __ 
the Abbé Lecanuet and the Vicomte de Meaux, he had gladly 
written an article at the request of its editor, M. Léon Lavedaw 
—an article in which he had declared his reverence for Monta- __ 
lembert as one of the men who might have been conquered, but 
who are the conquerors of posterity. After sending the letter 
to the Abbé Lecanuet, he had received a gracious reply from the 
Vicomtesse de Meaux in which she said that in orderto avoid — 
any chance of her father’s name becoming a cause of division — 
amongst Catholics, she had entirely given up all idea of arrrang- 
ing for a celebration. jae 
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‘Matta: A VITAL Spor OF THE EmPire.”—Lecturing in the 
Gerard Hall, St. Helens, on ‘‘ Malta: A Vital Spot of the Empire,’” 
Father Hayden, S.J., said he could never understand the wisdom of the © 
Government’s intentions, periodically announced, to reduce the garrison — 
of Malta and to withdraw the Mediterranean Fleet (for which the 
Grand Harbour at Valetta formed an ideal base) to the North Sea. a 
He was speaking, of course, as a layman on military and naval matters, 
but having lived in Malta, and-having always taken a deep interest in  _ 
that intensely loyal and hardy and religious people (who should not be 


pe: 
judged, as English tourists were too apt to judge them, by the riff-raff ve 
to be found in Valetta as in all capitals), it seemed to him little shortof _ 
folly to diminish by one battery of artillery or by one cruiser the forces Pe 
of the Crown in an island only a few hours’ sail from Bizerta and 
Toulon, and practically surrounded by possible enemies. It was true, a 
Nelson had written: ‘‘To say the truth, the possession of Malta by 


England would be a useless and enormous expense,” but he also added 
in the same letter to Lord Spencer: ‘‘ Yet any expense should be Z 
incurred rather than let it remain in the hands of the French.” 
Describing the contentment of the Maltese under British rule, Father 
Hayden gave it as his opinion that if England had been half as careful 
to protect the Catholic religion in Ireland as she had been in Malta, — 
we should not now have the strange and unedifying spectacle of our 
nearest possession being the most discontented one. Catholic priests 
were often asked by anxious parents about the advisability of allowing 
their sons to join the Army and Navy. Whilst he himself agreed with 
many priests that in numerous cases military or naval training was the ” 
making of their young men, he had no doubt whatever that if only the 
State, and the great employers of labour, would show a more patriotic 
spirit in providing situations for men when they left the service, there 
would be less opposition on the part of parents to their sons’ enlisting. 
It was a sad and indisputable fact that a large percentage of the idle, 
drunken, good-for-nothing groups of men to be found around the . 
public-houses in English, Irish, and Scotch towns was composed of — 
pensioned soldiers whom nobody would employ} me 
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LETTERS; TO THE EDITOR, 
Oe 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


b 


S1r,—As the Solicitor who acted for Miss Dewey in her recent libel 

ease against Zhe Daily Express, and who indeed advised the action, I 
__ bave read with interest your leading article under this heading. 
5 In point of fact Miss Dewey rightly or wrongly did complain of 
_ carelessness on the part of the paper. The advertisement was not 
_ handed over the counter, but was sent through the post on a plain 
sheet of notepaper, which contained a request for its insertion, but did 
mot give the name and address of the sender. 
_-Altbongh it may be for the public interest that marriage announce- 
_ ments should be made in the Fress, I venture to suggest that it is not 

for the public interest that anonymous announcements should be 

inserted, seeing that asin this case (and it is not the first that has 
come under my notice) a false announcement of a birth, marriage or 
_ death may cause untold injury and misery. 

Before inserting a notice of dissolution of partnership in Zhe London 
Gazette the publishers require the notice to be attested by a solicitor 
and a statutory declaration to be made by him verifying the signatures. 
While possibly this course might not be practicable in the case ofa 
_. marriage announcement, the public are surely entitled to ask the paper 
at least to verify the name and address of the sender by an inspection 
of the local Directory, and’ if the sender’s name does not appear 
therein, to send a communication to the address given and await the 
reply before inserting the announcement, or if, as in Miss Dewey’s 
case, the announcement is anonymous, to refrain from inserting it 
until the sender discloses his identity ; otherwise it is, as in this 
particular case, impossible to trace the actual author and fix him with 
_ the sole responsibility as you suggest. 

_ I believe that no journal of repute inserts an anonymous letter unless 


i the writer’s identity is disclosed to the editor, and it is difficult for the 
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layman to understand why the same course should not be followed in 
- the case of these announcements. There is, however, this big difference 
from the point of view of the newspaper proprietor, that whereas an 
anonymous letter-writer does not usually pay for the insertion of his 
letter, a sender does pay for marriage announcements, and if the 
_ number of to-day’s announcements in Zhe Daily Express may be taken 
as a fair average, it will be seen that these announcements produce in 
the course of the year a by no means inconsiderable revenue and 
consequent profit, seeing that they can cause very little increase in the 


cost of production of the paper. 
“as Yours, &c., 






a 


EE Percy J. H. ROBINSON. 
F 15, Great Marlborough-street, London, W., January 21. 
[On the facts disclosed by our correspondent there is certainly some 


evidence of negligence.—ED. TABLET]. 
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THE VULGATE AND VERNACULAR VERSIONS. 


S1r,—Perhaps some learned Canonist among your readers can 
- inform me whether there is any decree of the Church expressly pre- 
scribing that the Vulgate should be the basis of all vernacular trans- 
dations of the Bible for popular use. I am aware, of course, of the 
Decree of Trent enjoining the exclusive use of the Vulgate in liturgical 
services, and this would presumably necessitate the vernacular Epistles 
and Gospels read at Mass being taken from that version. On the other 
hand, to take only a few instances, I find that Lingard’s ‘* New 
Version of the Four Gospels” (1836) was based almost entirely on the 
Greek text, and more recently (in 1898) the Rev. Francis A. Spencer, 
O.P., published in America ‘* The Four Gospels: A new Translation 
from the Greek Cirect, with Reference to the Vulgate and the Ancient 
Syriac Version.” Moreover, the well-known, ‘‘rationally-edited,” 
French translation of the entire Bible by the Abbé Crampon, of Rheims, 
proclaims itself @agrés /es textes originaux, and has episcopal approba- 
tion. So that, if there zs such a prohibition, it is much honoured in the 
breach. 

The question may become practical if ever the new English edition, 
lately advocated in The Month (May and June, 1908; January, 1911), 
and, indeed, ordered by the Second Provincial Council of Westminster 
in 1855 to be taken in hand guwam primum (the Fathers, by the way, 
prescribed that it should be made from the Vulgate), is attempted. 
The revision of the Vulgate text, now in the capable hands of Abbot 
Gasquet and his colleagues, must necessarily take a very long time. 
Will it be necessary to wait for its completion before trying to produce a 
more accurate English version than the present ? 

Yours sincerely, 





J. KeaTine, S.J. 
31, Farm-street, W. 
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DR. HORTON AND THE “FREE CHRISTIAN 


FRANCE.” 


OF 


Sir,—In connexion with the recent correspondence in your columns, 
I should like to call attention to one or two statements in a new journal, 
The Free Christian of France, which is * the organ of the work for 
and by Christian ex-priests ” of the English Committee of which Dr, 
Horton is chairman, 

On the authority of the Rev. Alexander Robertson it is stated that 
“the Papal Church once offered half-a-million francs to the Hon. 
Guido Podrecca to secure the far-famed sino.” This statement he has 
made elsewhere, and it will be found in the account of the Asino published 
in the C. T.S. pamphlet on “‘ The Holy Donkey,” and way, of course, 
be true ; itis often desirable to buy up insanitary centres with a view 
to their destruction. But is it? Perbaps your Roman correspondent 
can throw ligbt upon the subject. 

Lhe Free Christian has a ‘ foreword” from Dr. Horton in which he 
says that ‘‘the present undertaking is not to be regarded as an attack 
upon the Roman Church.” The accuracy of this statement may be 
gathered from the fact that the first of the two numbers—that containing 
Dr. Horton’s manifesto—gives extracts from the writings of Abbé 
Houtin ‘‘ who still continues to be a priest of the Roman Church in 
France,” and a review of ‘‘ Shall Rome Reconquer England ?” which 
refers to the Catholic Church as ‘a system built on lies, backed up 
by incalculable wealth and defended by the ineradicable fatuities of 
superstition and tradition,” and adds : 


We hope this plain statement of facts (!) may be translated into 
every European tongue, and be abundantly circulated. Would it 
not, too, be good policy to distribute 50,000 copies in French in 
the Province of Quebec? This, as a counterblast to the Eucharistic 
Conference (szc) would be splendid tactics ! 

Of the “‘facts ” contained in the work, your readers have lately bad a 
samp‘e ; it is further dealt with in a pamphlet on ‘‘ The Fear of Rome,” 
which the C. T. S, is publishing immediately. 

Yours obediently, 


+ JAMES BRITTEN (Elon. Sec. C. T. S.). 
41, Boston-road, Brentford, Middlesex, January 22. 





THE CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


S1Rx,—In your issue of January 14, ‘‘ Observer” contributes a most 
valuable letter to the correspondence on the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 
inasmuch as he summarises the difficulties attached to the formation of 
a company in a poor parish. Permit me to add the reply which 
experience dictates. 

Ifa rector of 2 needy mission wishes to start a company, and his 
parish does not possess a school, hall, or parish room, he still need not 
despair. The first thing to do will be to write to the Brigade Secretary, 
Father Segesser, 133, High-street, Deptford, who will give him much 
assistance and advice based on a wide experience. 

Next as to officers. It is, of course, desirable that they be men of 
good education, that they be fond of boys, and understand their little 
human weaknesses and ‘‘cutenesses,” that they possess persevering . 
habits, and that they be gocd disciplinarians and organisers. Perhaps _ 
it will be urged that such men are difficult to find, but a great 
number are not needed; and surely most parishes ought to be able 
to produce at least two such men, and two officers are quite enough 
for a start. 

If the parish possess no schoolroom, the use of a large room can be 
obtained in almost any locality for 10s. a week, including light and firing. 
I shall show later how this money can be obtained without expense to the 
priest. The rector will then announce from the pulpit the object in hand, 
and invite the young men of the district to attend a meeting. At this 
meeting, if possible, some attraction should be provided, and an 
enthusiastic speaker should be secured to put fire into the proceedings. 
Father Segesser will readily arrange this. ‘The names and addresses 
of recruits will be taken down then and there, and the company will 
have come into being whilst the first keenness is at concert pitch. 

And now as to finance. I have already said that in a poor district a 
company of the Boys’ Brigade need be no burden to the parish priest, 
and I know of several large companies in very poor parishes which are 
fully clothed and equipped, and have never applied to the rector for a 
penny piece towards their expenses. This is how it is done. 

It is a fundamental principle of the Boys’ Brigade that each 
company shall be self-supporting as far as possible, and all attempts 
at pauperising the lads by paying their contributions for them 
is discouraged. Each boy should be called upon to contribute 
2d. a week towards the expenses of his company; so that if there 
are 50 members, this provides 8s. 4d. out of the Ios. rent required, 
though if the company be a large one a smaller subscription will be 
sufficient. 

It is a fact that the average lad spends as much as 3s. a week on 
sweets, cigarettes and amusements, and hence is quite able to pay 2d. a 
week towards the upkeep of his company. Further revenue can be 
made by running a canteen so that the profit on his sweets and smokes 
is turned to good account. If the catering be efficiently carried out, 
fully 25 per cent. can be made on the turnover witbout charging any 
more than is done elsewhere, and statistics show that, at a very con- 
servative estimate, the lads spend 6d. a week at Brigade canteens ; so 
that on a membership of 50, the profit would be 6s. 3d. per week. 

Another source of revenue, as well as a means of keeping the boys 
out of mischief, is afforded by the running of monthly smoking concerts, 
to which the lads invite their elders, and by charging 2d. admission to 
non-members and Id. to members, and providing tea, cocoa and 
mineral waters at modest prices, the company can be made entirely 
self-supporting. 
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a large enough room, dances prove 
xtent which would De a surprise 
nexperienced. Displays, whist drives, and similar entertain- 
oe saan aie boys and chest friends can easily be organised by a 
keen officer, and in this way a company can quite weil be kept solvent 
without appealing to outside funds for a penny piece, and, 50, 
without impoverishing other local charities, for the money will come 
out of the pockets of the lads who, but for the Brigade, would be 
running the streets and squandering their pocket-money on purely 
amusements. s ; 
The best method of collecting the boys’ subscriptions is to have cards 
ruled for the 52 weeks of the year and divided under the following 
headings : Club, Uniform, Outing and Bank. It is essential to insist 
rigidly upon prompt payment and in cases where the lads are genuinely 
unable to pay leniency must be adopted only on the condition that 
the fact is kept strictly private, as otherwise will it be impossible 
to collect the weekly pence from those able to pay. ; 

As to uniform, the only items which are at first provided to a new 
company are cap, haversack and belt which together cost 3s. 4d. the 
set. Complete uniforms, band instruments and other accessories are 
luxuries, and are all very well when they can be afforded, but are quite 
unessential. As arule each boy is called upon to pay 5s. towards the cost 
of his uniform before he is put in possession of it, and he does so on the 
understanding that it remains the property of the company, and his 
contribution is only for the hire ofit whilst he is in the Brigade. The 
balance of the cost is provided from the company's funds. F 

It is a good policy to publish a monthly statement of all money paid 
in by instalments, this pear cirnatte ee Bes and has the effect of 

reating a friendly rivalry among the lads. age 

: I think T have aid: enough to show that the objections to the 
Brigade on the score uf expense are not valid, and that provided an 
officer is really devoted, he can run a company without tapping the 
sources of other local charities’ funds. 

‘‘ Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” and though I do not deny 
that a successful officer is called upon to make cousiderable sacrifices, I 
submit that. the result is worth the cost, and that unless we make a 
strenuous effort to stop the leakage in tbe future, we cannot 
clear ourselves of the charge of apathy which has been brought 
against us. ; 

60 per cent. leakage is an appalling record ; and surely those of us 
who remember the Price with which each one of those souls was bought 
cannot but be eager to do something drastic to reduce so distressing a 
percentage. AsI said in my first letter, the clergy are too few in numbers 
and too busy to deal adequately with the matter unassisted. Let one or 
two devoted young men come forward in each parish to help in the 
work of saving souls and much good will be done. We have seen the 
result of apathy in France and Portugal : let us take a lesson to heart 
before it is to late. 


Again, if it be possible to secure 
popular and remunerative to an € 


Yours faithfully, 
HAROLD COOPER. 


43, Great Russell-street, W.C. 
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“WHY NOT THE MANTILLA IN CHURCH?” 


Sir,—If your readers suffered as I do, they would cordially agree 
with ‘Another Woman” who finds ‘nothing amusing in this 
discussion.” To me, at least, it isa most painful subject. Not cnly 
is the bridge of my nose constantly damaged by the serriated edge of 
the hat of the lady who occupies a seat immediately in front of that 
assigned to me in church, but when she lolls back, exposing the crown 
of the fearful and wonderful edifice, blood-curdling weapons in the 
shape of enorrrous hat-pins are brought into juxtaposition with my eyes. 
The result is that I literally dare not kneel down, except on the rare 
occasions my enchanting neighbour sees fit todoso, = 

Again, when evzry hat turns perpendicularly on its fair axis, in true 
Anglican fashion, at the solemn parts of the service, I have noticed, 
in more fashionable churches, that the upper segment of the cart-wheel, 
absolutely obscures the altar and celebrant from view. Being a Papist 
of the old-fashioned type rapidly becoming obsolete, I crave to gain 
Indulgences and (with apologies to Mount-street) endeavour to conform 
tothe spirit of and gain the indulgence so generously granted by the 
Holy Father, on June 12, 1907, by adoring with eyes as well as lips 
during Elevation. These matinée hats effectully prevent the possibility 
“of this. 

Most ladies are zz pari delicto, but why should we hatless men 
suffer? The most efficacious relief for us despised mortals would be 
complete separation of the sexes, or at least a few benches reserved for 
men alone, where they could worship with some degree of comfort and 
without imminent danger of losing their eyesight. 

Yours obediently, 
ONE OF THE WEAKER SEX. 

Felixstowe, January 16. 





EVE. 


Si1r,—In Part VII. of the beautiful pictorial publication entitled 

*¢ The Wonders of the World,” at page 218, reference is made to the 

tomb of Eve, near Jeddah. Here, according to a tradition, the mother 

of all flesh is buried. The writer of the article states that ‘*a common 

legend attributes to Eve the height of one hundred and eighteen feet, 

but this does not correspond with the dimensions of her tomb, which is 

nearly four hundred feet long. She must have been of a somewhat 

strange shape, as her grave is only ten or eleven feet wide !” Could any 

of your readers give any information as to where one could get par- 
ticulars as to this legend of Eve’s great height ? 
Yours truly, 

Evy T.-C 


P.S.—I read somewhere that the Greeks honour the memory of 
Adam and Eve on December 19 ; and that they celebrate on February 4, 
with religious mourning, their banishment from the terrestrial paradise, 





THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 
Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 
FreD. W, Howk tt, Secretary. 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well 


illustrated, ross., for 42s. ; Laudor’s Across Wildest Africa, 2 vols., 42s., for 
15s. ; Lauzun : Courtier and Adventurer, 2 vols., illus., 24s., for ros. 6d. ; Lawrence's 
Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth within the Reach of Everybady, 6s, for 1s. 6d, ; 
Eustace Miles, A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression, 3s. 6d.; Dr. Wilson’s Moderna 
Physician, 5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s. 6d.; Manual, Ritual and Mysteries of 
Freemasonry, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 155. > 
Butler’s Foreign Finches in Captivity, 35s., for 16s. ; Century Dictionary: Century 
Dictionary, 8 vols., half morocco, #15, for 49 10s. 3 Lord Leighton’s Life, Work, 
and Letters, 2 vols., 42s., for 18s. 6d. ; Aubrey Beardsley’s Karly and Later Work, 
2 vols., £5 58.3  Paston’s Social. Caricature in the Eighteenth Century, 213 
plates, £2 12s. 6d., for 21s.; Business Encyclopedia, 7 vols., £3, for 30s.— - 
BakeEr’s GrEaT Booksuops, 14 and 16, John Bright-street, Birmingham, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


THE WESTMINSTER LIBRAR Y-—New Volume. 


Edited by the Right Rev. Mgr. BERNARD WARD, President of 
St. Edmund’s College, and the Rev. HERBERT THuRSTON, S.J. 


NON-CATHOLIC DENOMINATIONS. By the Rev. 
ROBERT HuGH Benson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage, 4d.) 


The object of this volume is to expound, simply and clearly, the tenets and the 
grounds of belief of the chief non-Catholic denominations in England and Scotland, 
and to indicate the kind of methods that will probably be found useful in dealing 
with their members, , ; f 


‘* We can heartily and securely commend this admirable volume to all Catholic 
priests and students. It supplies a long-felt want. ... The volume deserves to 


become widely known among the clergy, to whom it will prove useful and 
necessary.” —The Catholic Times. a 
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CHRIST IN THE CHURCH: A Volume of Religious — 
Essays. By the Rev. RoperT HuGH Benson. Crown 8vo., — 
3s. 6d. net. (Inland Postage, 4d.) 

SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. g 

BACK TO HOLY CHURCH: Experiences and 
Knowledge acquired by a Convert. By Dr. ALBERT — 
VON RUVILLE, Professor of History at the University of Halle. 


Translated by G. SCHOETENSACK. With a Preface by the Rev. " 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON, 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 4 
net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


“This book of Dr. Von Ruville’s is just the book for priests to put into the hands 
of intending converts and of persons seeking to know the facts about the Catholic 
Church.” —Vhe Catholic Times. Z a 

he 


4 
‘Will be found exceedingly interesting. We hope the sale of 20,000 copies in 
Germany may be followed by the sale of at least an equal number in England,’— 4 
The Tablet. z 
“In presenting this remarkable book to the readers of English, the translator and 
publishers have unquestionably rendered permanent service to the cause of revealed 
religion.— 7e Universe. . 


NEW BOOK BY FATHER KANE, " 
THE PLAIN GOLD RING. By the Rev. RoserT Kan®, _ 


S.J. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) * ae 
This book treats of marriage and such subjects as are connected with _ 
marriage. = 


f ‘ 

‘* To these six lectures, which have edified many audiences both in Ireland andin 
England, Father Robert Kane sketches, in that ornate yet forcible style of which 

he is a master, the ideal of the marriage-state, the virtues that go to its felicity, the 4 

vices that result in its ruin."—The Month. 

‘« This style is poetic, and the sentences are rich and full ; whilst there is a rush of — q 

eloquence that sweeps one along—an abandon that is distinctively Irish.”— “a 

The [nish Times, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. THIRD IMPRESSION. ‘i 


THE SERMON OF THE . 
STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SEA, AND OTHER 
(Inland postage, 4d.) 


a 
AT HOME WITH GOD: Frie-dieu Papers on 
Spiritual Subjects. By the Rev. MaTruew RUSSELL, — 
S.J. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 7. 


‘« Every chapter has its amusing or interesting anecdote. We might almost % 
suggest as a title for the whole work that which he assigns to one only of his 
‘papers,’ ‘On Making Melody in Our Hearts to the Lord.”—7he Tadlet, ‘ 


‘“‘ The things old and new which this paterfamilias has in his turn brought forth 





‘| from the treasure of a well-stored mind will, we trust, delight and edify a numerous _ 


spiritual progeny. ’— The Month. 


WORKS BY THE ABBE CONSTANT FOUARD., | 


The Christ the Son of |Saint Paul and his 
God: A Life of Our Lordand| Migsions, With Maps 
Saviour Jesus Christ. With an Craminbecees : 
Introduction by CARDINAL nie 
MANNING. Two Vols. 
Crown 8vo., 145. 

Popular Edition. 8vo., 1s. net ; 
paper covers, 6d. net. 


St. Peter and the First 
Years of Christianity. 
With an Introduction by Car- 
DINAL GIBBONS. Crown 8vo., 


Qs. 


The Last Years of St. 
Paul. With 5 Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo., 9s. 


St. John and the Close of 
the Apostolic Age. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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POST-IMPRESSIONISM. 


S1r,—The writer of the sympathetic ‘‘ Postscript on Post-Impres- 
sionism ” in the current Zad/et leaves the reader in some perplexity as 
to the right attitude towards this movement. May I suggest that the 
solution of the perplexity lies in separating this new art-language from 
the use to which it is being put by a majority of those who are 
evolving it. 

Those of _ycur readers who are familiar with the ‘‘ post-impres- 
sionists”” when at home on the banks of the Seine as the ‘* Indepen- 
dents” will have realised that the exhibits in London were carefully 

selected with a view to English tastes and gave an imperfect idea of 
_ the tendency of the whole movement. 

We are told in the preface to the Grafton Gallery catalogue that a 
_ group of painters is seeking for more complete self-expression and by 
new methods. To embody the emotional significance which lies behind 
the thing depicted these artists determine at all costs to reveal the 
_ emotional appeals which they experience, and will record their tempera- 
_ ments without dictation from conventional standards. 
___ This end is to be attained by a process of elimination, and the new art 
language is to grow in force in proportion as it is stripped of detail and 
any sensuous attributes not essentially characteristic. 
_ There is no reason to quarrel with an art of elimination as such: 
_ every artist practices it in some degree. 
_ There is no reason to deny that many members of this group are 
' genuine artists or that the genuine artist may at times suffer brain dis- 
e turbance or be a moral degenerate. 
_ What is disquieting is that this language of eliminations seems to lend 
itself very readily as a channel for evil messages. 
ik Three-fourths of the messages whispered from the walls of the 
_ “Independents ” can only be classified as obscene or blasphemous. 
_ Personality lies behind this work, and science is displayed in the use of 
t the language. Morally cffensive subjects handled by great craftsmen 
_ offer distractions of beauly of form and techinique. When all sensuous 
appeal is absent the merely spiritual or diabolic message is more 


directly conveyed. 
__ To classify this new medium of expression, all skill which attracts 
_ the mind from the central purpose is forgone, and thus the only 
attributes of the human form which survive the process of elimination 
. are those of distortion and degeneracy when certain emotions seek 
expression. 

A careful inspection of the Independents at home leaves the impres- 
- sion that the malignant spirit of irreligion in France has captured the 
_ movement and finds it a convenient medium. Happily tbe normal 
_ mind is not very accessible to its appeals—but there are others ; highly 
sensitised natures, the slightly degenerate, those with latent criminal 
_ instinct,—to these such an exhibition is an insidicus poison. 

_ We need surely not fear to place ourselves in the category of those 
who misjudged Rodin and Whistler in heartily detesting the majority of 
*self-revelation’ made through a medium which may embody some 
genuine discoveries. 
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Yours, &c., 
AN ADMIRER OF MANET. 


LUKE xxii. 31. 


 S1r,—In the current issue of your paper you report me as having 
‘* suggested on good authority,” in my sermon at Westminster Cathedral 
last Sunday, that the words in St. Luke xxii, 31 ‘‘might be more 
 lucidly rendered, ‘ Being once converted, then in thy turn confirm thy 
brethren.’” As a matter of fact, I suggested that this passage, not- 
_ withstanding that it is correctly translated from the Greek or Latin, 
__ *¢ Being once converted” should very probably rather be rendered ‘‘ in 
_ thy turn,” so that it would simply read ‘‘And thou, in thy turn, 
4 confirm thy brethren.” 
__-Your reporter is in no way to blame. It was a mistake easy for him to 
make, and, under ordinary circumstances, I should never dream of 
’ asking you to allow me to make such a correction as this ; but since 
_ the point is, I think, quite new and likely to be of some general interest, 
_ perhaps you will be kind enough to allow me to explain. 
; I am myself absolutely ignorant of Aramaic, but I have recently 
received a letter from Father Gerald Stack, of Cambuslang, who is an 
excellent Hebrew and Syriac scholar. In this letter Father Stack writes 
as follows : 

‘¢T have long thought that the words of Our Lord, on this occasion, 
retranslated into Aramaic, should be rendered ‘ And thou, in thy turn, 
confirm tby brethren.’ The reason for this is that ‘ ttiv’ (the imperative 
of the verb ‘to turn’) is commonly used both in Hebrew and Aramaic 
in the sense of ‘to return,’ or ‘70 repeat’ a course of action. The 
‘aliquando,’ as it seems to me, might be exactly represented in Aramaic 
by ‘ bazbenakl,’ or ‘in thy time ’; for the word ‘zevan’ in Aramaic means 
both ‘time’ and ‘ ¢urn’—i.e., it includes both ‘mal’ and ‘zeit’ in 
German, or both ‘tempore’ or ‘ vice’ in Latin.” 

Such was my authority for the statement that I made in the Cathedral 
pulpit. Obviously, if this be indeed the real meaning of Our Lord’s 
words, it lays an added emphasis on the special position of St. Peter 
with reference to the other Apostles. 

Your obedient servant, 
O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R. 

St. Mary’s, Clapham, S.W., January 20. 
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S1r,—Amidst the letters ad 
hope you will find room for this. 
been ruling the Church according 
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THE DECREES OF THE HOLY SEE. 


“A delicious beverage 
of much greater nutritive 


eS 
value than ordinary Cocoa.” 
Ly 


—British Medical Journal. 
TINS 94d., 1/4, 2/6. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


dressed to you on multifarious topics, F 
Our Holy Father Pope Pius X. has 
to his glorious saying, ‘* To renew 


PLASMON COCOA 











Handsome Generosity, 


A true friend of God and of His poor priest at 
Pickering has just sent a cheque for £100, 
in spite of two previous donations of £ 50, 
This follows hard upon the generosity of the 
friend who gave £500 in rgio, and began 1911 
by sending another £100, and that of the other 
friend who gave #100 especially towards the 
Presbytery. May they receive a rich reward for 
so noble a gift. 

Just consider for a moment what might have 
become of that £500 or that £100. 

It might have been invested, bringing its owner 
a yearly interest, to be spent on worldly amuse- 
ments and luxuries. 

Or it might have been dissipated on some single 
purchase, which would have brought temporary 
satisfaction to the buyer, but which would 
inevitably have lost novelty in course of time. 
But it was not so. Our friends’ faith is a 
living practical faith, and so each decided to 
forgo the pleasures that so handsome a sum 
might have purchased, and to devote it instead 
to the glory of the God from whom it came. 
What real, sensible wisdom did they show—how 
much more genuine, lasting satisfaction will they 
derive from their choice than if they had spent 
the money on themselves. What consolation at 
the hour of their death will they derive from the 
remembrance of their noble self-sacrifice and 
generosity. ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of iniquity, that when you fail they may 
receive you into everlasting dwellings.”—St, 
Luke vii. 9. 

We cannot all give £100 to the extension of the 
Faith, but we can surely all give something, and a 
gift of £5, 41, 10s., or even half-a-crown may 
be as pleasing in the sight of God as even this 
magnificent £100 Cheque if the self-sacrifice 
involved be as great. 

The contract price for Church, Presbytery, and 
Social Hall is £3,156. Total receipts to 
date, £1,929 os. 8d. Balance wanted, 
£1,226 19s, 4d. 

Let the Church at Pickering be a lasting memento 
of your generosity ;—let the souls that shall be 
saved in Pickering owe their salvation in some 
measure to you, and then how thankful you will 
be in the hour of death for the example shown 
you by these noble donors, 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 


ACS I EE RE BELLE TS ST EL ETE ELT 


A Tertiary of St. Francis asking prayers, &c., £100; 
Smaller sums, 12s. 6d. 





FATHER COLOMA’S NOVELS, 


Srr,—In answer to the inquiry under this heading in last week’s 
Tablet I beg to say that an English edition of the ‘‘ Pequefieces” 
appeared in 1900 in Boston entitled ‘* Currita, Countess of Alborroz.” 
Father Coloma’s last novel ‘‘ Boy,” of which more than 10,000 copies 
were sold within a few months, has just been translated into genuine 
English and will soon be published by B, Herder of London. ‘‘ This 
book,” says a critic, ‘though perhaps not the best of the author’s 
works, will undoubtedly find more readers than any of them.” 


actually be stumbling-blocks rather than aids in 
the way of his spiritual life. 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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all things in Christ.” During the seven years of his Pontificate, there 
has been more new Canon Law promulgated by him and binding the 
Church than there bas been for many generations past. Very few of us 
priests receive the ‘‘ Acta Sanctae Sedis.” Our Bishops give us from 
time to time a translation of the more important decrees of the Holy 
Father—such, for instance, as the decree regarding the stipendia for 
Mass, the decree on marriage, and the decree on children’s First 
Communion. We cut out of the newspapers translations of other 
decrees not sent to us by our Bishops. When we want to consult one 
of those decrees, for instance the decree on Church Musie—I speak for 
myself—some of us cannot find it. We placed it away carefully in a 
drawer in our desk—but where is it when we wantit? Take one of 
the last decrees, namely, that substituting a medal for the old cloth 
scapulars.. I again speak for myself. I cut it out of the newpaper, 
but now I cannot findit. I write to you, therefore, to ask, Is there no 
Professor in Oscott or St. Beuno’s or Ushaw who will give-us a collec- 
tion of all those decrees of the present Pontiff? The task is easy. In 
all those colleges they receive the ‘‘ Acta.” It would mean only a 
reprint by some Catholic publisher of those ‘* Acta” edited by a 
Professor without note or comment. I plead for large type, good 
paper—and a margin as wide as the printer can give us. “The Professor's 
work could be done in two weeks. 
Yours, &c., 
A PERPLEXED PRIEST. 
January 23. 








MEMORIALS TO FATHER FABER. 


S1r,—An American contemporary, alluding to Father Faber and the 
popularity of his hymns, says: ‘‘ Not only are there several permanent 
memorials to him in England, but his hymns have endeared him to 
Christians of practically every denomination. . . .” Can any reader 
of The Tablet kindly tell me where such memorials are to be found? 
I know of none except the stone over his grave, which, I think, I 
remember at the Oratorian burial-ground at Our Lady and S. Philip 
Neri’s at Sydenham. The magnificent altar in the London Oratory to 
St. Wilfrid is said to be in memory of him, but I do not think there is 
any inscription to that effect in the church. If be has no permanent 
memorial, I am sure there is no one who deserves one more. 

Yours, &c., 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

8, Tottenham-place, Clifton, Bristul, January 22. 





‘THE ORDO.” 


S1r,—In making the modifications in this year’s ‘‘ Ordo,” which 
were rendered necessary by the solemn consecration of the Metropolitan 
Cathedral, I was guided by the fact that the Archbishop derives his 
title from Westminster and not from London. 

It seemed obvious, in view of this fact, that his Grace’s ‘‘ Civitas 
Episcopalis ” should be considered as being the existing civil city of 
‘Westminster, the boundaries of which were lately enlarged and are 
very Clearly defined. 

Iam, your obedient servant, 
THE COMPILER OF THE ‘ OrDO,” 

Ashford, Middlesex, January 23. 





JUBILEE OF “UNITED ITALY”: A SUGGESTION. 


S1r,—Will you allow me space for making a suggestion? It is 
that the Catholic body in England and Scotland should mark their 
loyalty and devotion to the See of Peter in some public and corporate 
manner during this year of the Italian Jubilee rejoicings. These 
have for their avowed aim to glorify the unjust spoliation of the Holy 
See resolved upon in March, 1861—the corner-stone of Cavour’s 
treacherous scheme for subjecting independent Italian States to the 
sway of Sardinia. In a year of such sorrow and humiliation for the 
Vicar of Christ—rightful ‘‘ Pope and King ”—it would seem almost a 
duty for Catholics to give outward proof of their abhorrence of the 
perfidy and injustice to which the Holy See has been submitted since 
the middle of last century. Mr. Francis Wellesley, J.P., has surely 
given usa noble lead by the strongly worded refusal he has addressed 
to the Exhibition Commissioner who applied to him for the loan of 
art exhibits. Would not the Feast of SS. Peter and Paul and its 
octave be a most suitable time for testifying our sympathy with the 
Prisoner of the Vatican—the ‘‘ guaranteed,” and yet officially insulted, 
Pontiff ? 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
SIGMA, 


A QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP. 


S1x,—Perhaps one of your numerous readers could oblige me with 
the name of the writer who composed the following lines : 


Durze premunt angustize : 
Exaudi preces supplicum, 
Fluunt amare lacrime ; 
Exaudi preces pauperum : 
Exaudi vota pauperum. 


Yours, &c., 


G.R. L. 





FREEMASONRY. 


S1r,—‘‘ Freemasonry ” is excommunicated. Can a Catholic Bishop 
accept a gift of money from a Masonic Lodge, presented to him for the 
sole object of building a Catholic church, on condition that within the 
building there shall be conspicuously placed a tablet, irremovable, and 
to be renewed in case of decay, on which must be inscribed that this 
church was ‘‘built by such and such a Masonic Lodge and presented 
to the Catholic Bishop as a free gift” ? 

Yours, &c., 
F, C. BuRNAND, 


ET CATERA. 


Barbieri and Ignatius Spencer, are quickened by the 
opening of the new Passionist Monastery at Sutton, 

St. Helens, which has now risen as their memorial close 
to where their bodies lie. This building replaces that 
of sixty years ago on the same site, selected by Father 
Dominic himself (then ruling as first English Provincial of 
an Order which he had only planted on our soil ten years” 
before) and by Father Ignatius. ‘They had found a true — 
friend and helper in Mr. John Smith, of St. Helens, whose ~ 
son is the ruling Benedictine Abbot of Fort Augustus. A 
familiar passage in the life of the Founder of the Passionists, — 
St. Paul of the Cross, tells how he fell into a trance, at the 
end of which he was asked what vision he had seen, and he © 
answered: ‘Oh, the wonderful works of my children in 
England.” The reception of Newman and his companions 
at Littlemore by Father Dominic, and all that followed on 
that event, may well be reckoned among those foreseen — 
works ; and the new monastery, and all it means, may well | 


be added to the tale. : ; 
* 
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Wonders did not cease with 1845. Father Ignatius of - 
St. Paul joined the Passionist Order in 1846, when he had 
already been a priest fourteen years. He himself had been” 
a convert of a convert. Going, as an Anglican clergyman, © 
to Ambrose de Lisle to recover him for the Anglicanism 
which the layman had abandoned, the would-be converter 
had been himself converted. The Archconfraternity of Our 
Lady of Compassion, erected in Paris fourteen years ago for 
prayers for the conversion of England, and now to be 
extended by the Holy Father’s authority, had, in some- 
respects, a forerunner in the Association of Prayer for the 
Unity of Christendom set on foot by Father Spencer in his 
pre-Passionist days. It was to beg her adhesion to that. 
“Conspiracy of Prayer” that Father Spencer sought, and 
obtained, an interview with the Duchess of Kent. And not 
only did the Duchess receive and hear the fervent priest, but. 
she allowed the Princess Victoria to be present too. To-day 
the Passionist Houses in England number five—Sutton, ~ 
Broadway, Highgate, Harborne, and Herne Bay. Scotland 
and Wales have one a-piece at Glasgow and Carmarthen. 


w 


** : =a 4 

The death was recently reported, in Canada, of the Hon. 7 
Alfred Evanturel, Speaker of the Ontario House of 
Assembly, He was the first French-Canadian to sit in 
Executive Council of Ontario; and the high esteem in 
which he was held had its proof in the unanimous vote 
which twice elected him to the Speaker’s Chair ofa Chamber 
overwhelmingly English and Protestant. Mr. Evanturel was 
Honorary Commissioner for Canada at the Paris Exhit 
of 1900, and for some years he edited a French-Canad 
paper, L’lnterpréve. oe 

** 


pel 
OTL 
: 


Admiral W. H. Whyte, R.N., who was eighty-two 
Tuesday, has memories of service reaching as far back as - 
1841, when he was a “ Middy” on board the “ Cornwallis * 
during the China War. Asa Lieutenant with the Baltic 
Fleet, he counts among the naval veterans of the War with ~ 
Russia ; and he distinguished himself ashore during a West — 
African Native rising in 1857.. In 1884, he found himself, — 
as second-in-command of the Channel Squadron, the first 
Catholic Admiral to ‘hoist his flag in the Channel since — 


pre-Reformation times. 


Be Ae 
* 


Among the diplomatic changes of last week we note the — 
promotion of Mr. Esmé Howard, who, from Consul- ~ 
General in Hungary, now becomes Minister at Berne. 

% oe 
* 5 

We have heard recently of a great improvement in wire- 
less telegraphy devised by an Italian priest-scientist, Mgr. — 
Cerebotani. Now it is the turn of a French priest to enter — 
the ranks of the inventors and innovators; for the Abbé © 
Daney, Curé of Toctsucau, Gironde, has patented a fire- 
extinguisher, of which public trial has been made in Paris, 
with results that astonished the expert beholders. Avhighly 
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inflammable pile many feet in height was extinguished by | Manning obviously meant deacon’s, for which he wag 
the Abbe’s apparatus, and attempts to rekindle it were vain. | eligible at the age of twenty-three, 


Another great experiment was made at Bordeaux, where 
some ten thousand persons witnessed a similar success and 
applauded the inventor. The Abbé has expressed a wish 
to the Company formed to exploit the patent that a portion 
_ of the profits for the sale of his extinguishers should be 
assigned to the Archbishop of Bordeaux for distribution 
_ among the poorer clergy of France, 


* 
* 
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_ When was Cardinal Manning born? Purcell says “ 1807” ; 
_ The Catholic Directory says “1808.” So does Sir Samuel 
_ Boulton, writing from the scene of the event, at Totteridge ; 
and, after his letter, all remaining doubt must be dispelled, 
o the justification of Zhe Directory. In the baptismal 
ntry of the Register of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (May 25, 
1909), there is added the date of birth, ‘15th July.” But 
_ the biographer having persuaded himself that 1807 was the 
_ year, had to wrest this to the unnatural sense of not referring 
to the 15th July last past. Sir Samuel Boulton now quotes 
from acopy of Zhe Courier in his possession dated July 
21, 1808, the announcement: ‘On Friday, at Totteridge, 
_ Hertford, the Lady of William Manning, Esq., M.P., of a 
son.” In Zhe European Magazine is found a similar 
announcement among the births for July, 1808. 


ao 


Z ** 
_ In antedating the birth by a year, Purcell is at great 
pains to justify himself by an appeal to what the Cardinal 
imself wrote on two occasions. First, the biographer 
ites some introspective verses penned by the then Rector 
of Lavington on his birthday for 1835. But their value 
for the historian is discounted when we notice that four 
footnotes are necessary in sixteen pages to correct Manning’s 
- version of the happenings of his own childhood. Purcell’s 
second instance does not bear examination. Writing in 
_ February, 1832, Manning says that he is qualified to “ take 
_ orders” by six months only. Purcell jumps to the con- 
clusion that priest’s orders are in question; whereas 
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SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steameis to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers. 
Only four days open sea. 


*TRANSCANADA— Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada. 
Fastest route to Western States. 


3 TRANSPACIFIC— Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 
Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver, 


Lor further particulars apply 


-|CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


* * 
* 


It is a pity that the wrong date should be given a new 
currency in the interesting Manning pedigree which appeared 
in a recent number of Cazibdeana, the attractive genealogical 
quarterly devoted to families connected with the West 
Indies. In itself a matter of no great importance, the 
inexactitude may yet puzzle inquirers into the Cardinal’s 
lineage, who, however, will find in accompanying nofanda 
relating to the allied families of Manning, Coventry and 
Ryan, and comprising parish-registers, abstracts of wills 
and deeds, and copies of monumental inscriptions, much 
new and interesting matter. By the way, it would be 
interesting to know the place of origin of Samuel Manning, 
of Palmetto Point, St. Kitts, the earliest ancestor here 
recorded, who died in or before 1729. The arms he used 
were those of the Norfolk family of Manning, 


* & 
* 


The Cork Free Press has a critic with a pretty knack of 
rhyme. His criticism is printed as if it were prose, but to 
be more easily read, we reproduce, line by line, his notice 
of the little Pocket-book and Diary dedicated by its 
publishers, Messrs. Burns and Oates, to St. Anthony : 


Here is St. Anthony’s Pocket Book 
Wherein you will find, if you only look, 

All manner of things—a lot of quaint 
Improbable tales about the Saint 

(Good in themselves, and very well told), 

A list of the days on which to hold 

The feasts and fasts throughout the year, 
And the proper vestments the priest should wear, 
The scapulars and indulgences, 

And many other things like these. 

The binding, too, is extremely nice, 

Leather, two shillings ; cloth, one, the price. 
Good wine verily needs no bush 

And so we feel certain that a rush 

Will be made to secure a useful treasure 
Combining business thus with pleasure. 






62-65, CHARIN GCROSS, 
67-68. KING WILLIAM ST., } LONDON. 
24, JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


| 0 
| 18, ST. AUGUSTINE’S PARADE, BRISTOL, 
41, VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST, 
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ANGLICAN BISHOPS AND CHANCELLORS. 


MARRIAGE LICENCES FOR DIVORCEES. 
The difficulty between the Bishop of London and Dr. 


Tristram, Chancellor of the London diocese, on the issue of | } 


licences for the marriage of divorced persons which has arisen 
out of the recent remarriage of Mr. Pretty at the Savoy Chapel, 
continues to form a matter of considerable public interest. As 
The Morning Post remarked on Friday of last week, the 
Bishop, who, in his letter, declared that he intends to secure so 
far as he lawfully can for the future that all marriage licences in 
his diocese shall be issued only in his name and with his 
consent, “apparently means to bring to a head a controversy 
that has been going on in one form or another for many years. 
The point really raises the whole question of the relation of the 
Church to the State, and arises entirely out of the conflict 


between the civil and the ecclesiastical law. The Chancellor of : 


the diocese, who is appointed by the Bishop, is always a 
barrister, whose chief duty is to interpret the law to him, and 
he acts in accordance with his opinion as to what the law 
is. The civil law of the realm permits the remarriage of 
divorced persons and marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Many of the clergy hold that as both these are contrary to the 
canonical law they should not be allowed in a church of the 
Anglican Communion. But the civil law says that they may be 
so solemnised. There is no law, however, to compel an 
unwilling clergyman to conduct the marriage ceremony, and so 
far as the Church is concerned the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Act, passed a year or two ago, is almost a dead letter. A 
clergyman is compelled tolend his church for the ceremony if 
the parties or one of them resides in his parish, but may refuse 
to perform it, with the result that the parties desiring to marry 
must persuade some other clergyman to marry them. In 99 
parishes out of 100 the clergyman refuses. In some few 
parishes the vicar is willing to perform the ceremony for dona- 
fide residents, but objects to have his parish used for people 
who cannot get married in their own, and merely take a room 
in his for the purpose of complying with the statutory require- 
ment regarding residence. And the clergyman who is willing 
in special cases to perform such a ceremony in his own church 
is generally unwilling to do it in the church of a brother clergy- 
man who has himself refused. A similar state of things exists 
with regard to the remarriage of divorced persons. The civil 
law allows remarriage ; many of the clergy think such marriages 
improper while the other person in the divorce is alive, and 
refuse to perform the ceremony.” 


A LEGAL OPINION. 


As the whole of the dispute depends on whether the Bishop 
has the right to give such a ‘‘direction ” as he has given to the 
Chancellor, our contemporary prints the following legal opinion 
on the subject, obtained some years ago from Sir Richard 
Webster (now Lord Chief Justice) and Mr. W. Digby Thurnam 
on a case submitted to them by the English Church Union. It 
will be noted that it relates entirely to the issue of licences for 
the marriage of divorced persons : 


QUESTION.—1I. Whether the granting of a Licence to marry 
either to a guilty divorcee or other person by the Bishop or his 
Officer is the judicial Act of such Bishop or Officer, or whether 
it is the ministerial Act of such Bishop or Officer ? 

OPINION.—I. We are of opinion that the granting to any 
person of a Licence to marry is a discretionary Act on the part 
of the Ordinary, and that the Officer, who by delegation from the 
Bishop issues such a Licence, acts ministerially and not 
judicially. 

QUESTION.—2. Whether, if the granting of a Licence be a 
ministeral Act on the part of the Bishop or his Officer, the 
Bishop or his Officer can in his discretion withhold the granting 
of a Licence from any person; and, if so, can the Bishop 
control the exercise by his Officer of his discretion in the 
granting or refusing to grant such a Licence? 

OPINION.—2. We are of opinion that either the Bishop or 
his duly delegated Officer can decline to grant a Licence in 
any case in which he in his discretion thinks it right so to do. 


The question as to the Bishop’s control of his Officer cannot 
be properly answered without a full consideration of the terms 
of the particular Officer’s patent. These patents differ very 
considerably... But speaking generally we think that the volun- 
tary or non-contentious jurisdiction exercised by the Chancellor 
gud Vicar-General (as distinguished from his judicial duty gud 
Official Principal) is subject tothe Bishop’s control. If the 
Patent has become binding on the See, then, during its exist- 
ence, we think that any Licence granted by the Chancellor 
would be good in law. But the Patent might contain an express 
power of revocation, or it might in terms confine the dispensing 
power in any way. * 
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TYBURN CONVENT. 
A Grateful Acknowledgment. 


| THe Rev. Moruer and Sisters of Tyburn Convent, 
6, Hyde Park-place, W., desire to express their deep 
gratitude for the generous donation sent by “ X. Z.,” 
and to say how much they were touched by this 
kind gift. As it was sent anonymously they are 
only able to make their grateful acknowledgments 
to their unknown benefactor by means of the Press. 
They beg the donor to accept their most sincere 
thanks, as well as the assurance that the prayers of 
the community are offered very particularly for the 
special intention desired. It may interest the 
unknown donor to know that the donation arrived 
under providential circumstances. 
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THE Rev. Mother and Sisters are anxious that none 
of those who befriend Tyburn should fail to receive 
the acknowledgment of their kind contributions, and 
as, in many cases, the address of the donor is not 
known, they have now the pleasure of publishing 
the names of all who have sent donations since the 
last detailed list, so that these may have the certainty 
that their gifts have been gratefully received. 


For the Debt Fund: 


E. M. P. ac a ae ee 
} Mrs. Sydney and her Sister ... pa sat * vote ee 
Anonymous, 2s. 6d. ; Rev. Charles Turner, 10s. 6d. ; Miss Glan- 
ville, 5s. ; Anonymous, 7s. 6d. ; M. Baker, 2s. 6d.; J. M. J. and 
D. Jolliffe, 5s. 6d.; C. Curtis, Esq., 10s. ; Robert and Ellen 
Turner, 10s. ; Foxcote Presbytery, 2s. 6d. ; Miss E. Heywood, j 
1s. ; W. J. C. and Mother, 2s.; K. L., 5s.; Miss Nolan, 5s. ; 
In honour of the Immaculate Conception, 2s. 6d.; Miss B, | 
Patmore, 5s. ; Miss Conlan, 2s. 6d. ; Anonymous, 5s.; D. C. - 
and A. C., 2s.; M. G., 6d. ; Anonymots, 53. 4 











| Annual Subscriptions Promised : 








Lady Rotherham has very kindly changed her subscription rs 










from £10 to Fe. nig ees ae es; wis B15 0 90 
Peter O’Connor, Esq. (San Francisco) in honour of the AtS 
Ven, Oliver Plunket” 5: <o0 toy) 54, oa a a 
Baur iWl'sckto cn ake ¥ a bts oe ae a.) tO 20 me 






| Donations Received: 
3 ea 





* X.Z., ‘© In Memoriam ” oa es a4 
| Peter O'Connor, Esq. (San Fiancisco), as above 

Miss Campbell... Bo ae ae 5% Aes Ioo|. 
Miss Ekin, 10s.; Co. Durham, 5s.; A Franciscan Tertiary, | 
Is, 1344. ; Miss Bond, 2s, 6d. ; Anonymous, 2s. 6d. ; Nurse More, 
2s. 6d. ; Anonymous, 7s. 6d.; Franciscan Tertiary, 5s.; E. S., 
10s. ; C. O’Regan, 53. ; Mrs. Cole, 2s. 6d. ; Mrs. Perry, 5s.; Mis. 
Browne, 5s. ; Pupils of St. Bernard’s, Slough, r1s.; An Irish- 
man, 5s. ; Miss Lawrence, Ios. ; C. Curtis, Esq., 10s. ; A Client 
of the English Martyrs, Is. ; J. M’Menaia, 2s. ; Miss Knowles, 
5s. ; A Well-Wisher, Is. ; In Reparation, 1s.; Client of the 
S. HL, 23, 6d.; Mr, Lamprell (collecting card), 7s. 7d.; An 
Irishman in Glasgow, 2s. ; Miss Craig, 103. ; M. M., 2s. 6d.; 
Ii. W. J., Is. ; Mrs. O'Rourke, 2s. 6d.; L. S. and S. Jess 
M. Harrison, 5s. ; An Orphan, Is. ; H. Wyatt, 2s.; E. Adam- 
son, 10s. ; Rosa Saint, 2s. 6d. ; Mrs. Haseley, 103. ; Mrs. Cope- 
land, 10s. ; Michael Boylan, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Phillipson, ros. ; 
A Poor Widow, ts. 6d.; J. N., 1s.; Miss Dawes, §s. ; Anony- 
mous, Is.; E. F., Is.; Miss Streeton, 1s.; Miss Paston, 
2s. 10d.; Mrs, Yorke, 53. ; Miss Heathcote, 2s. ; Miss Richard- 
son, 5s.; Miss Bradley, 2s. 6d.; E. Callaghan, 3s.; E. de M. 
(Dublin), 1s. ; Anonymous, Is. ; Pro Fide, 1s.; A Descendant 
of Oliver Plunket, 5s.: E. P., 1s. ; Mary, Is.; In Memoriam, 
23. 6d. ; Miss Smallwood, 2s.; G. and D. Eveleigh, 2s. 6d. ; 
Anonymous, 2s. 6d.; M. M. Bowen, §s.; Miss Cleary, 5s. ; 
Miss Greaves, 103. ; An Old Man of 81, Is.; Miss B. Bradley, 
2s. 6d. ; H. W. Murel, 2s. 6d.: Anonymous, 6d.; Annie T., 
7d.; M. E. H., 5s. ; Antony and Jerome, 2s. ; Miss Cummings, 
Is, Anonymous, Is. 6d. 
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Mr. Horsman. 
Miss Jennings. 


Lady Rotherham. 
Miss Bertha Perry. 
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QUESTION.—3. Whether a Licence to marry when granted is 
an Order by the Bishop or his Officer, which in itself is capable 
of being specifically enforced as against the Incumbent or other 
officiating minister named or designated in such Licence? 

OPINION.— 3. We are of opinion that a Licence to parties to 
marry is not an order capable of being specifically enforced 
against the incumbent of the church named, and that such 
Licence imposes no duty on such Incumbent which would not 
be equally imposed had the Banns been duly published and no 
impediment alleged. We are instructed that in the diocese of 
London it is the practice in a case where the former marriage 

-of one of the parties has been dissolved on the ground of his or 
her adultery to name in the Licence some clergyman who has 
consented to officiate. But in this case there can be no enforce- 
able duty on such clergyman, for the Matrimonial Causes Act, 
1857 (s. 57), expressly enacts that no clergyman shall be com- 
pelied to solemnise such a marriage or shall be liable to any 
‘suit, penalty, or censure for refusing to solemnise it. 

_ QUESTION.—4. Whether it is lawful for any person present 
in church at the solemnisation of a marriage to allege at the 
prescribed time an impediment to the marriage, in answer to 
the proclamation contained in the Office of Holy Matrimony, 
Or in accordance with the provisions of the 5th Rubric in the 
‘Marriage Service, and whether it makes any difference if the 
‘Marriage is being celebrated by Licence or after Banns? 

OPINION.—4. We are of opinion that it is lawful for any 

‘person present in church acting in good faith to allege in 
‘response to the invitation of the Priest, which invitation the 
Priest is bound to give, any fact which he or she Jena fide 
believes and has reasonable ground for believing to be a just 
cause or impediment to the marriage either by God’s law or by 
the laws of this realm. 

And we are of opinion that it can make no difference whether 
the marriage is celebrated by Licence or after Banns, the pre- 
‘scribed form of Solemnisation of Matrimony being obligatory 
in both cases. 

: QUESTION.—5. Whether a person, whether clerk or Jayman, 
who may allege an objection to a marriage which is being cele- 
brated by licence would be guilty — 


__ (a) Of the Statutory offence substituted for brawling by the 
Act of 23 and 24 Vic., c. 32; or, 

__ (4) Of contempt or contumacy of the Bishop or Officer of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, if any, under whose authority the Licence 
may have issued. 


 OPINION.— 5: (a) The statutory offence is either— 


(1) Indecent conduct in church at any time ; or, 

(2) Molesting any clergyman officiating. 

; ‘Holding as we do that the allegation of an impediment in 
‘good faith on a ground reasonably believed by the objector is 
Jawful in the case of a marriage by Licence, we are of opinion 
that it cannot be made criminal under either head ; 

_ (6) The issue of the Licence being in our opinion not a 
judicial act or one of which any public knowledge can be pre- 
sumed, we are of cpinion that the objector, whether clerk or 
layman, cannot be guilty of contempt or contumacy. 


QUESTION.—6. Whether the withholding of a Licence to 
Marry to any Applicant by a Bishop or his Officer would be a 
atter upon which an appeal would lie to the Provincial Court, 
nd thence to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, or 
whether such Bishop or Officer could be compelled by Man- 
damus to grant a Licence, or whether it would make any 
difference if ‘the issuing or withholding of such a Licence bea 
judicial or ministerial Act on the part of such Bishop or his 
Officer. 

_ OPINION.— 6. We are of opinion that the withholding of a 
common Licence to marry by the Bishop or his Officer is not a 
cause or matter in respect of which any Appeal could be 
brought, neither would a Mandamus lie to the Bishop to grant 
such a Licence, there being no legal right to it, and there also 
being a sufficient remedy for the grievance (if any) in the con- 
‘current original jurisdiction of the Archbishop of the Province 
and his Vicar-General, 


DR. TRISTRAM’S REJOINDER. 


Dr. Tristram, the Chancellor, has now replied to the Bishop 
of London ina long letter which appeared in Tie Times of 
“Wednesday. In this, after reminding the Bishop of a conversa- 
‘tion with him in 1903, in which his lordship said that marriage 
licences for divorced persons were to be issued without his 
“concurrence, he preferred their issue over the name of the 
Chancellor, Dr. Tristram quotes the following letter from the 
Bishop to Mr. Lee, the Registrar, which was written on the day 
of the conversation : 






_ 
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*¢T am afraid I must ask you not to send out licences for the 
remarriage of divorced persons inmy name. While my present 
Chancellor remains in office I shall not attempt to interfere with 
his discretion in granting licences, but they should run in his 
Own name, not in mine, if I am to have no responsibility in the 
_ matter.’ 
“On my calling at the Registry the same day (proceeds Dr. 
Tristram), Mr. Tayler handed to me the above-mentioned letter, 
and after reading it I directed him in future to see that all 
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divorcee marriage licences were issued in my name, and from 
that time up to the present time they have been so granted. 
The first notice I had from you that you objected to this being 
done was reading your letter to me in Zhe Times, and which I 
afterwards received at my chambers.” 


The Chancellor then goes on to discuss his position. He 
points out that his letters patent of appointment empower him 


“to grant marriage licences and all other canonical dispensa- 
tions whatsoever, for myself and my successors, which have 
been used and accustomed to be done by the laws, customs, 
canons, and statutes of the Kingdom of Great Britain. The 
Patent contains certain reservations in favour of the Bishop, 
but none in regard to marriage licences. My duty therefore 
under the Patent is to grant such licences as have been accus- 
tomed to be granted by the laws, customs, canons, or by the 
statutes of Great Britain. As to the practice of the Court in 
granting licences for the marriage of divorced persons, it is 
sufficient for me to state that from 1780 to 1858 the invariable 
practice was to grant licences for the marriage of innocent as 
well as of guilty parties whose marriage had been dissolved by 
Acts of Parliament for by foreign courts].” 


Dr. Tristram next points out that after the passing ofthe Divorce 
Act two special forms of affidavit were drawn up for applicants 
for licences for the marriage of divorced persons, one for the 
innocent and another forthe guilty party. For 15 years after 
the Divorce Act licences for guilty as well as innocent parties 
were issued from the three Marriage Registries in Doctors’ 
Commons without any objection being raised. Shortly after 
the death of Dr. Lushington seven bishops ordered the Registries 
to issue no licences for divorced persons whether innocent or 
guilty. However, since 1872, when he granted a licence for the 
respondent and co-respondent in a divorce case to marry, until 
the present Bishop had raised the question in 1903'no one, 
except Father Black, had objected to the granting of such 
licences, which were granted with the approval of Archbishop 
Tait, Archbishop Benson, and Archbishop Temple.” 


Dr. Tristram’s next point is that some Bishops have the 
power to forbid the marriage of divorced persons on the mistaken 
ground that marriage licences are granted by Chancellors as a 
favour and not as aright. Heconcludes his letter as follows ; 


“Your lordship appears to consider that your lordship’s 
name as Bishop of London being used formally in proceedings 
in the Consistory Court, ycu are responsible for what is done 
therein, but you are no more responsible for it than a Sovereign 
is for the things done by the Judges under his name. 

“Inthe case of Hx garfe Medwin and Hurst (1 Ellis and 
Blackburn, p. 906), Medwin and Hurst, being parties in a pew 
suit in the Consistory Court of Chichester, objected to a 
decision of Dr. Phillimore against them, given as Chancellor of 
Chichester, upon the ground that the Bishop of Chichester 
had guaranteed in the interest of the parishioners the costs of 
their opponents in the case, and moved that he should be 
prohibited from proceeding further in the case as having an 
interest in the suit. Lord Campbell said: ‘The Chancellor is 
styled in his appointment the Official Principal of the Episcopal 
and Consistory Court of Chichester. The Court is therefore in 
style “The Bishop’s Court,” as this is the “ Queen’s Court,” and 
the Chancellor is the Bishop’s Chancellor, just as we are the 
Does eae and heis an independent Judge.’ _ Prohibition 
refused. 








DR. GAIRDNER AND THE IRISH PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 


In a letter in this week’s Guardian, Dr. James Gairdner has 
the following observations on a letter from an Irish clergyman 
suggesting that the number of Irish Bishops is now excessive: 


This is not the subject which I propose to discuss. But if 
your correspondent’s statistics are correct, they suggest some 
-very grave considerations of another kind. ‘At present,” he 
writes, “we have thirteen Bishops for 1,500 clergy and 500,000 
people. Thirty or forty years ago we had twelve Bishops for 
' 2,000 clergy and 750,000 people.” Is it true that there are now 
a quarter of a million fewer persons belonging to the Reformed 
Church of Ireland than there were thirty or forty years ago? 
“If the Irish Church has really lost a third of its members during 
that time, to what cause are we to attribute the fact ? Of course 
the population of Ireland generally has declined during that 
period, but the vast majority of the emigrants, it may be pre- 
sumed, have been Roman Catholics; and few persons in 
England, I should think, were prepared to hear that a great 
Protestant community in that country had been reduced to only 
two-thirds of what it was before. 

Now suppose that in the year 1869, when the Irish Church 
Bill was passing through Parliament, an hon. member had 
said: “Gentlemen, if this Bill passes I do believe that the 
Church of the Reformation in Ireland will within forty years 
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lose one-third of its members. I should not in the least be 
surprised if it lost a quarter of a million souls,” what would 
have been said in reply?—“Oh, nonsense!” Your ardent 
disestablishers would have said, “Protestantism does not 
depend upon State endowment.” And neither does it. But 
whatever proportion the State contributed to the endowment 
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of the Irish Church there were other endowments besides ; 
and to suppose that the prop of the Irish Church was nothing 
but State support was altogether to mistake the matter. The 
whole question, indeed, was fought in both Houses just as if 
nothing was important but the pecuniary means left to the 
Disestablished Church, and as if disestablishment itself was not 
the real evil when it really was so, far more than disendowment. 
And you will hardly get anybody even yet ‘to see the matter in 
this light. But only consider what was done. Not before the year 
(869 was the Irish Church, or any other Established Church, 
made into a single corporation. It continued, like the Church 
of England, a number of corporations sole, Bishops and parish 
slergymen, besides other corporations such as Cathedral 
Chapters. But the first effect of the Act was a wholesale 
sonfiscation of all the bishoprics, deaneries, chapters, and 
garishes in the land. That, however, was thought to be only 
confiscation in theory. For those who cared about the Irish 
rch were told that they might get back a portion of the 
erty by electing from among themselves a body of trustees 
ke care of the temporal interests of the whole Irish Church, 
that when the new body of trustees was elected it should 
ceive a charter under the Act. Thus the whole Irish Church 
virtually made into one body corporate governed in secular 
atters by a financial Company established by Act of Parlia- 
nt. 

But what did this financial Company, or body of trustees, do 
| the first place? They considered (although they were very 
rodigal in some ways) that the resources of the Irish Church 
sre now considerably diminished, and that it would be 
visable for economy to join some parishes together which 
re formerly separate. And I was given to understand at the 
that they sometimes joined two parishes together each of 
h was already large enough, or even too large, for one 
mbent. Particulars, indeed, were not known on this side of 
Channel, and the Liberal conscience was not troubled with 
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hought that the party had been guilty of an act of religious 27s 25s. 24s. 23s. 
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ine the result would naturally be very discouraging, and 
the pastoral care of parishes united in this manner would 
me more difficult. What, then, might be expected to 
w? I should say that rural Churchmen would become 

guid in their zeal, and perhaps care very little about religion. 
ben should they care about it if the State cares nothing? The 
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eory on which the Irish Church Act was based—the real 
ory if expressed in plain words—was that religion was a 
atter of no practical consequence and the State should have 
thing to do with it—at all events in Ireland. 
Tell, we made deliberate war on the Established Church of | § 
eland, treating it as a public enemy, and we were rewarded 
-Parnellism and crime! We made war on the Reformation 
elf ; for Establishment really is the fundamental principle of 
Reformation, the principle without which there would 
solutely have been no Reformation at all. 
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4 MIXED ” MARRIAGES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
=e BISHOP GAUGHRAN’S ATTITUDE. 


~ In the Union Parliament, on the first of Jast month, says Zhe 
holic Magazine for South Africa for January, the member 
r Rustenburg (Mr. Grobler) moved that marriages between 
nite and coloured persons, called “ mixed” marriages here, be 
idden by law. He was supported by Col. Sir A. Wools- 
Sampson; but was opposed by Messrs. Merriman, Jagger and, 
e believe, the Jarge majority of the ablest men in the House, 
s well as by the leading South African newspapers. 

__ In bringing the matter forward, according to The Cape Times, 
fr. Grobler moved that the following be a new subsection to 
llow Sub-section 4: “(5) The marriage between European 
nd coloured persons, no matter of what race, is prohibited.” 
‘The hon. member in doing so, said that they were now building 
up a new nation in South Africa, and they must see that they 
kept the race pure. Europeans preferred to see the race pure, 


and not mixed with coloured blood, while he thought that pure- trouble inusing the Gillette Safety 
blooded natives also strongly objected to people of their colour 


ine 

marrying white people. There was no doubt that the question Razor, but it is the sav Ins of time 
was a very difficult one Na: with; but the ee a , andtheclean, smooth way it shaves 
‘dealt with it, and he considered that now was the time for the : : 
nion to deal with it, because, if they did not, it would get that give them most delight. 
re and more difficult as time went on, until at last it wou : Ga ‘ aiien enette 
insoluble. He had been asked why he had put the word Fee aoe viata. \Combinetien Geel bm 
coloured” into his amendment, and not the word “native.” 25/-. we Fe ree ee Shaving,” sent post 
dis reply was that when they used the word “native” they ee en ea 
pust give a definition ; and he thought that the best definition GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, Ltd., 17, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
vhich had been given was that of the Native Affairs Com- “srg Ser Aine 
‘mission ; that a native should be taken to mean an aboriginal 
inhabitant of South Africa south of the Equator, and included 
“half-castes who were the descendants of those natives. As to 
the definition of the word “ coloured,” in the Transvaal Liquor 
Law the definition was that the term should signify an African 

or American native, or coloured African, American, or Asiatic 
person, coolie, or Chinaman, male and female. In the Trans- 
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vaal there was a definition of “coloured” which had not given — 
any difficulty. Act 3 of 1897 of the Transvaal, which prevented 
the marriage between the European and coloured people, gave 
a definition of coloured which was not quite clear, and it was — 
later found necessary to give a clearer definition. Act 39 of 
1904 stated that a coloured person under the law should include ~ 
any person who was manifestly a coloured person, and whose — 
marriage could not be solemnised. In a recent liquor case in 
Johannesburg it was laid down that a coloured person was one 7 
who one could plainly see was coloured. In the Transvaal § 
Gold Law (35 of 1908) a coloured person was defined : “A — 
coloured person shall mean any African or Asiatic native or — 
any person who is manifestly a coloured person.” They did not ~ 
want to prevent a marriage between persons who had been ~ 
originally descended from coloured persons, but who did not © 
show any traces of colour. What they must prevent was a 
marriage between two persons which would lead to mixed blood © 
—people who were without doubt coloured. If there was any — 
doubt as to the colour of a person, that person should be given 
the benefit of that doubt, as was done in the law courts. In this” 
difficult matter they could not keep on following a /azssez faire 
policy. Inthe Northern Provinces of the Union they felt very 
strongly on that matter, and he hoped that in the Union they 
would also prevent these mixed marriages. He hoped that the 
Union Government would adopt the policy of the Northern 
Province in that respect. Now was the proper time to deal 
with that matter.” “- 
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THE BISHOP’S LETTER. om 


But the debate in Cape Town elicited the following letter from 
Bishop Gaughren, Vicar-Apostolic of Kimberley. The letter 
appeared in the Transvaal Leader, and after a short introductio 


said : es 


“The matter is not concerned with politics, as such, in which 
I should not care to interfere, but with something vastly more 
important. While all are agreed that marriages between the 
black and the white races are, generally speaking, very undesir- 
able, and while we can, therefore, give Mr. Grobler credit for 
the best of intentions in introducing the prohibitory clauses in — 
the Marriage Bill, nevertheless, in view of the deplorable’ 
consequences certain to result from the adoption of this claus 
itis the duty of every lover of the country to protest again 
it, and to oppose it by every legitimate means. The result of 
a mixed marriage of the kind referred to is, at worst, but a 
physical evil, while the prohibition will issue in a flood 
of moral evil incomparably more ruinous and degrading. 
An effect probably not foreseen by the author of the 
clause is that it will, if accepted, bring men, whose great 
desire is to live as dutiful and law-abiding citizens, into” 
conflict with the law. Whatever the new law may enact 
it will be the duty of the Catholic clergy, for whom I speak 
with authority, to bless marriages of the kind referred to, if 
their people call upon them to do so. They must take the 
consequences of their opposition to the law of Parliament, in- 
order to be faithful to the law of God. I have no right to 
speak for the clergy of other denominations, but-I feel sure 
that many of them will take the same view of their duty. A 
law which thus conflicts with conscience cannot long be main- 
tained. Universal experience proves that, speaking generally, 
the less the State interferes in the matter of marriage, and 
the more the freedom of the citizen is respected, the better. 
Beyond prohibiting what the moral law plainly forbids, and 
determining the legal status and rights consequent on marriage, 
it ought to be enough for the State to be satisfied that 
marriage has been contracted according to the formula of any 
recognised religious body, and to accord it formal sanction. 
In a country such as this it is only by a certain self-restraint © 
on the part of our law-makers that serious difficulties and 
complications can be avoided.” ; 
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CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRIGADES. : 
A CHURCH PARADE. . 

} 


Despite the gloom in which London was enshrouded on ~ 
Sunday the various contingents forming part of the combined ~ 
parade in honour of St. Sebastian, the Patron of the Catholic — 
Boys’ Brigade, mustered punctualiy at Hyde Park Corner 
at 3 30 p.m. 7 

At first the assembling of these 500 lads in detachments from — 
every direction of the compass to the lively strains of their — 
bands and in their gay trappings, seemed to strike a discordant — 
note with the general depression around, but this feeling 
quickly disappeared as they stepped forth at 3.45, and the day — 
brightened. \ ; 

The C.B.B, Commandant, Colonel Heathcote, had good 
reason to be proud of the column he headed on its march to 
the Cathedral. Leading was the Brass Band of the North 
Hyde Orphanage in their green and gold uniforms, followed by — 
“Our Lady’s” troop of Boy Scouts, the 13th St. Pancras — 
from Kentish Town, with two standards. Then came the ~ 
Oratory Boys’ Brigade, 180 strong, with their band, looking — 
conspicuously smart in their dark blue with white facings. : 


es 


" 


;; 
a 
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_The Westminster Battalion formed the rest of the procession 
with a strength of over 250, all but one of the Companies 
within the archdiocese sending a representative detachment ; 
and smartly turned-out they looked, too, in their dark workman- 
like uniform, with its red and green facings and white belts. 
A battalion which is capable, and aye! willing, to expand until 
the boys of each parish in the archdiocese march in the ranks 
where no other discipline but that of Holy Church holds 
sway. 

The Cathedral was reached at 4.30. The three hymns of 
the Brigade, “ Faith of our Fathers,” “ Hail, Queen of Heaven,” 
“God Bless our Pope,” were sung as only boys can sing. The 
Chaplain-General, Father Philip O'Reilly, S J., preached an 
appealing sermon on the martyrdom of their patron, the Soldier- 
Saint, for rendering the things that are God’s to God and not 
to Cesar, an example thousands have since followed. Czesar 
still demands the tribute that is not his, in Paris yesterday, in 
Lisbon to-day, wherein to-morrow ? But he prayed that in their 
loyalty to their glorious Captain, Jesus Christ, they would 
prove themselves followers of St. Sebastian. 








In the beautiful city of York, still happily sO grey and 


- medizval, says The Guardian, there isno more picturesque building 


than St. William’s College, nestling under the very shadow of the east- 
end of the great Minster in what was once that Little Alice-lane wherein 


Sterne and his future wife enjoyed their ‘‘ quiet and sentimental repasts.” 


For years past the College has been under restoration as a home for the 
Northern Convocation and House of Laymen, and when those bodies 
meet next month it will probably be under its ancient roof. When the 
building was purchased for the Church it had been divided into tene- 
ments and was deplorably dilapidated, and there appeared to be every 
prospect that it would be demolished and give place to a’ block of 
artisans’ dwellings. Yet, even in decay, its half-timbered fronts, its 


_ dormered and uneven 1oofs and its fine Jacobean doorways were a 
delight to the eye. 


Infinite care and ingenuity have been expended 
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FATHER Day, S.J., AND ‘‘ Eppyism.”—Father Day resumed his 
lectures on ‘*Eddyism” at St. Francis Xavier's Church, Salisbury- 
street, on Sunday evening. His thesis, reports Zhe Liverpool Daily 
Post, was that ‘‘ Christian Science ” teaching was a source of individual 
sin, and of social crime. The doctrine of the negation of sin was itself 
a positive cause of depravity. In respect of morality, this teaching, the 
preacher said, was even more dangerous than the popular * deter- 
minism” of **God and My Neighbour,” and ‘‘ Not Guilty,” or “A 
Plea for the Bottom Dog.” According to Mr. Blatchford’s ‘* deter- 
minism,” no man was responsible for what he said or did. The 
disastrous moral and social consequences of such a doctrine were - 
apparent. But Mrs, Eddy’s teaching went still further, and doubly 
exempted man from all responsibility for his wrong-doing ; for she 
taught, first, that there was no wrong to be done, because all wrong 
was unreal ; and, secondly, that there was nobody to do wrong, because 
God did all that was done. As moral philosophies there might not be 
a very great deal to choose between ‘* Eddyism ” and ‘* Blatchfordism.” 
The one was crude Pantheism, the other undisguised Fatalism. But 
the practical danger of ‘* Eddyism” was increased by reason that it 
sailed under false colours. ‘‘Eddyism” floated the flag fof 
Christ ; ‘* Blatchfordism” honestly hoisted the ‘‘Jolly Roger.” 
Were the principle of ‘*‘ Eddyism” in question generally accepted fit 
would corrupt the world. It was a signpost to hell. Father Day further 
observed that the denial of sin was no mere academic utterance 
amongst ‘* Eddyists,” but that it was fully believed in, and had within 
recent years led in practice to several serious scandals within the sect. 
The preacher also referred to the charge of diabolism, or witchcraft, 
which had been made from time to time against ‘‘ Eddyism.” The 
accusation was suggested by its boasted results in healing. He 
admitted that many of the alleged cases cou'd only be explained on 
the supposition that the powers of darkness had been exerted to 
give temporary relief to the body, that they might do spiritual injury 
to the soul, and in the end inflict eternal suffering. Father Day 
then went on to show that the teaching and practice of ‘* Eddyism ” 
was likewise a fruitful source of crime or offence against society. The 
social danger of the system centred in the principle of absolute and 
exclusive reliance on God. The whole system of teaching was a 
wilful defiance of all medical aids and hygienic precautions. It was 
a species of dangerous lunacy which, if heeded, would plunge 
society back into the filth and deadly plagues of the Middle Ages, and 








Its splendid value in the prepara- 
tion of scores of appetising dishes 
makes Lemco a treasure to the 
home-cook ; its guaranteed purity, 
its freedom from fat and its stimu- 
lating qualities make it a godsend 
in the sickroom. 


8 

% upon a restoration which has cost some £8,000, and the Church in the | into the worst conditions of prehistoric times. ‘‘ Christian Science,” 

_ North now possesses 2 secular home at once unique and splendid, | concluded the preacher, was, in fact, a flagrant outrage on the 
Nothing could be more appropriate than that the old collegiate home | established rights and usages of modern civilisation. As such it was 
of the Chantry priests of the Minster should serve the business needs of | undeserving of the least toleration, and it ought to be stamped out, 
their spiritual descendants, and that twentieth-century bishops, priests, | wherever met with, as well by the force of public opinicn as by 
and laymen should be housed beneath the roof which the fifteenth | tke coercion of civil authority and the compulsion of the law. 
century raised. 
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$ to } teaspoonful of Lemco in 4 pint of 
hot milk, daily, is invaluable for children. 


The Lemco Bouillon Spoons, so 
beautiful in finish, and distinctive 
in pattern as to grace any table in 
the land,can be obtained as follows: 
x Spoon for coupons from 16 ozs. Lemico, and rd.* 
2 Spoons “i ¥ a lbs ” 2d,° 
Sat ” ” 3 Ibs. ed.* 
alba © 3d.° 
3d.° 





Country House Lighting 
By Arthur H, Lea, MIME. 


This book gives enquirers un- 
biassed information, including 


st : = 5 lbs. ba 
* To cover packing and postage. 


These Spoonsare of Standard Silver Plate, 
superb finishand distinctive pattern. They 
are made by Elkington & Co., Ltd., 22, 
Regent St.,S. W., and 73, Cheapside, E.C., 
and’ are guaranteed to wear 20 years. 


The Set of six spoons (in handsome satin- 
lined case) for coupons representing 6 lbs. 
Lemco and 4d.in stamps to cover packing 
and postage. This offer is open till Oct. 
gi, 1911. Coupon under capsule of jar. 


complete costs, the advantages 
and disadvantages pertaining 


to each system _ illustrated 
above. It gives the results 


SELECT CONDUCTED TOURS 


Leave LONDON on February 17th. 


visiting 
The Riviera & Italy. 
Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, La 
Cava, Sorrento, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Italian 
Lakes, Lucerne, Paris, &c. 


dova, 


4a Please write for 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


COMFORT 


Lemco, 4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C, 





El Escorial, Toledo, Seville, 
Algeciras, Gibraltar, 
gier, Ronda, Granada, Cor- 


Paris, &c. 


§ lialian Booklet No. 3 
{ Spanish Booklet No, 2 


of many years’ practical ex- 
perience, and will be invalu- 
able to anyone wanting to 
obtain the light most suit- 
able to his own particular 
requirements - 
Post free on application to 


LEA & WARREN 


COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS 








LIGHT, HEAT, WATER 
: Victoria Street, S.W. 
Spain and Morocco. pe “ ae 
ts ‘ Works Telephones 
Biarritz, Burgos, Madrid, Kettering 5608 Westminster and 


12 Kettering 





Tan- 





SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c 


Illustrated Guide sent fiee from 


Barcelona, Nimes, 


i post free, 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, 


LONDON, E.C. F. N. Crarrincron Osea Island, Essex. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


ituations wanted— 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d, 
Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 





each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s, 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. Od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column 9s. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Remittances to AMBROSE WILLIS, 
Publishing Office, 19, Henrietta-street, 
London, W.C. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 doclock on Thursdays. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till 1—2 till 4. Saturdays till x o’clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN 
(with whom is associated Miss Margaret 
Mackenzie), 45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic 
Agency for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, and 
Gentlewomen for all positions. Telephone 3136 Mayfair. 


GENTLEMAN of birth and educa- 

tion, good sportsman and a Catholic, wishes to 
travel, or bea COMPANION from present date until 
end of June. All expenses to be paid. No. 1033, 
Tas_et Office, 











LADY wishes to recommend a Girl 

of 16as KITCHEN-MAID. Has a good refer- 
ence, Agnes Stanley, Dormay Cottage, Overbury, 
Tewkesbury. 


UTLER seeks situation where help is 


given. Country. F. H., 35, Grand Parade, East- 
urne. 


EAE ED NEG a ee a EN EO 

RESDEN.—Lady living in own flat 
; will chaperon two girls, oversee lessons, znd 
speak French. References kindly permitted to Mar- 
_chioness of Bute and Countess of Gainsborough. Mics 
Scott, 7, Lipsius Strasse. 





FePUCATED Lady wants situation as 
USEFUL MAID, Attendant ona lady, or any 
post of trust. Moderate salary. Good references. 
M. S., care of Miss Plowden, 69, Colum-road, Cardiff. 
See Ae en aS ere ee 


Pe PUCATED WIDOW (middle-aged) 
seeks re-engagement. HOUSEKEEPER or 
useful COMPANION-HELP. Can cook well. 
Highest references lay and clerical. Accustomed 
goed class household. Mrs. B., 134, Upper Brook- 
Street, Manchester. 


GARDENER (R.C), bead or single- 


5: handed, seeks situation. Thoroughly exper- 
ienced, inside and cut, Age 34. Married, one child. 
Good references. J. Summerbell, Pengwern Hall 
Gardens, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 


——— 


ENTLEWOMAN, R.C.,, of good 


zy family, with housekeeping and nursing exper- 
lence, good needlewoman, wishes post end of March or 
beginning of April. Personal interview if South. Small 
Salary. Address No. 1011, TaBLET Office. 


ee a ee aoe ee ae Rp 
({ARDENER (Head).—D. F. Power 


offers bis services to any lady or gentleman. Life 
experience. Excellent testimonials. At present Head 
to the Right Hon. Lord North. Age 39. Married, 
two children (13 and xz years). Leaving owing to 
reductions. Power, Wroxton Abbey Gardens, Banbury, 
xon. 








eS ee 
ON. STEPHEN POWYS wishes to 
recommend his COOK - HOUSEKEEPER 
(Catholic), who bas been in his service eight years. 
Disengaged February 1, Apply M., 4, Chesterficld- 
street, Mayfair. 


a a 
[APY highly recommends USEFUL 

MAID (Convert), I5 years’ reference, needle- 
woman, good packer, willing and attentive in illness, or 
as Nurse to twochildren. Disengaged end February. 
P., 11, Queen’s-road, Worthing. 


Te RAOUL BEDINGFELD 
wishes to recommend A, Rockert 1 
MAID. Good traveller and packer ; Pisa cea. 
women and attentive in illness.) Grove House, Roe- 
hampton, Surrey. ‘ 


NURSE (experienced) to lady’s first 


baby or young children, No. 1036, TABLET 
Office, 


\A/JILL any Lady take girl, nearly 15, 

into kitchen or house to remove her from 
Surroundings dangerous to her Faith. Has had four 
months’ training. Mrs. Guillemard, St. Gregory's 
Margate, ¢ ; 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 
Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Close to golf links. 


South aspect. 
Separate tables. 


every floor. 





OUNG Man seeks situation as 

BUTLER. Age 3o. sft. 10in. in height. Smart 

appearance. Good references. Apply W. Rochford, 
Shakenhurst Hall, Cleobury Mortimer, Salop. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
ANTED, Lady, 40 to 45 preferred, 


to take entire cbarge of widower’s household 
in Lancashire. Must be good Catholic and well 
educated, and have had previous experience. Three 
children. Applicants will please state age, salary asked, 
and full particulars of qualifications and experience, 
Unexceptianablereferencesrequired Box 1914, TABLET 


Office. 
V ANTED, a first-rate COOK- 

HOUSEKEEPER. Kitchen and scullery 
maids kept. Apply to Hon. Mrs. Stapleton-Bretherton, 
Heathfield Hcuse, Fareham, Hants. 























In consequence of the printers’ 
strike the 7zexr¢ issue of THE 
TABLET will go to press on 
Wednesday evening instead of 
Thursday. 

Advertisements should there- 
fore arrive at the Office not later 
than Io am. on Wednesday 
morning, February I. 

Arrangements have been 
made to publish all subsequent 
issues as usual. 











HOUSES, &c. 





UNSTANTON, NORFOLK.—To 

be LET or SOLD. Prominent central posi- 
tion overlooking green and sea. Four reception, 14 bed; 
rooms. Excellent kitchens, butler’s pantry, offices ; 
small garden. Suitable for schoofor home. Rent £85. 
Apply Ingram Watson and Son, Estate Agents, 


Norfolk. 


Rene = ee ee ee 
N IDDLESEX (11 miles north, 1 mile 

from Station). — Attractive, old-fashioned 
RESIDENCE, with panelled hall and rooms, contain- 
ing 4 large reception rooms, billiard room, eleven _bed 
and dressing rooms, bath room, extensive offices, 
stabling, outbuildings and delightfully wooded grounds 
of 6% acres. Gas, water, main drainage, and tele- 
phone. Freehold price 5,000 guineas, or would be let 
onlease. Apply to H. E. Foster and Cranfield, Sur- 
veyors, 6, Poultry, E.C. 


T 0. LET.—Charming BUNGALOW, 

Sutton Park, Guildford. Near Catholic church, 
post office, and station. Excellent drainage, Ccm- 
pany’s water. Bath (h. and c.), offices. Large secluded 
garden and lawn; fiuit trees. Garden fully planted 
with bulbs, &c. Photo on application. Rent £36. 
M., The Bungalow, Sutton Park, Guildford. 


EDDINGTON.—Suitable for Con- 
vent or School. Commodious KESIDENCE, 
on high ground with garden of half an acre, tennis 
lawn, well-stocked kitchen garden. Fourteen bed and 
dressing rooms, bath room (h. and c.), 6 reception 
rooms, housekeeper’s room, and excellent domestic 
offices. Rent £110. For photo and rticulars 
apply to Messrs. Richardson and Martin, Estate 
Offices, Teddington. Tel. 1166 P.O., Kingston. 


V IMBLEDON COMMON.—A 

Lady’s small HOUSE close to Common and 
to R.C. church, charmingly furnished, will be LET to 
careful tenants at nominal rent of two guineas weekly 
while owner is away. Five bed, tbree sitting, bath, 
non-basement. Agents, Ogden and Olley, Estate 
Agents, Wimbledon. 


HOTELS, &c. 


Q OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
—’ HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient, Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11s. 
aday. Tel. 80, Telegrams: ‘* Kenworthy’s.” 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
SALISBURY HoTerL, BoscomBE. 











Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage,Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff.. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor, 


















[Saturday, January 28, rort, 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to. 


MRS. FISHER. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN'S, 
Sorpiron Hirt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir _ 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita~ 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medica! 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. _ 
Apply ‘* Matron.” } : 
















































MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRIVATE HOME. ‘oan 
NERVOUS, mild mental, and other — 


cases. Homelife. Lovely house and grounds, 
Billiards and other games. References to clergy, — 
leading specialists, and patients’ friends. Address — 
Resident Physician (Catholic), Taster Office. — 7 





NERVES of every description 
cured by the Wilson Treatment. e 


Mr. D, Witson, the well-known expert 
of Paris and London, will be at Home 
daily, ro till 6, at 96, Victoria-street, — 
Westminster, S.W. 2 5 


RIGHTON. — High-class Catholic — 
NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases — 
received. Terms from £1 10s, to £6 6s. a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College~ 
terrace, Kemp Town. A 


REWERY PUPIL. — Exceptional 
opportunity. Small picturesque East Coa ; 
town with Catholic Chapel and_ resident priest. 
Thorough tuition in practical Brewing, Malting, % 
Also book-keeping, all office work, management hotels, 
&c, Very moderate premium. Apply Adnams and Co, 
Ltd., Southwold-on-Sea, Suffolk. : 
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UY BOOKS THOUGHTULLY-. 


In the comfort of your home study my ne 
Catalogue of Books at Bargain Prices. One itemin 
is ‘ACROSS WILDEST AFRICA,” Henry — 
Savage Landor, 2 vols., 160 plates, published at 40s. 5 
my price ros, 7d., post free. And there are others. Cata- 
logue, No. 127, free. Henry J. Glaisher, Remainder 
Bookseller, 55-57, Wigmore-street, W. ; =P 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROO 
WOOD.—Beantiful and convenient situation, 

Easy of access. Private graves from 42 10s. Chaplai 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood @ 
Cemetery. 3 
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*RENCH NUNS—Convent of the — 
Immaculate Conception of Our Lady of Lourdes — 
(Novitiate House), Public Chapel with adoration 
the Most Blessed Sacrament: day school for youn 
ladies ; a few lady boarders received. Appl¥ to Rev. 
Mother Superior, Convent of the Immaculate Con- — 
ception, Harrow, Weald. 


FOR SALE.—Fine copy Murillo’s 
“Immaculate Conception” in Madrid Gallery. — 
Gilt frame. Suit church 

Gns. 64, Southampton-row, 





Canvas 63in. by 37in. 
Private collection. 12 
Bloomsbury. 


DEVON COAST.— Priest can 

e receive two gentlemen boarders, or two boys. 
(excellent school in neighbourhood) in bis presby tery. 
For particulars apply L. A, Blackmore, Solicitor — 
Ilfracombe. 15m ee 7 


‘ * 5 cs 

BER-AMMERGAU.—It would bea — 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau. — 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. ‘Figures 3 

(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak 15in. and 
2tin., 8s. 6d. and 11s, 6d. respectively. Other sizesand 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, Esq, 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 








RGAN, two-manual and pedal, 10 — 
stops. for immediate SALE. Room in factory 
required. First reasonable offer accepted. Apply 

Thomas C. Lewis, Organ Works, Bedford-road, Clap< 
ham, S.W. : : 





RIEST in country receives pupils, 

Preparation for examinations. Comfortable home 

and bracing air for delicate or backward boys. Terms 
on application. No. 928, TaABLEer Office. x 


ERSONALLY CONDUCTED]. 

PARTY TO HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c, — 
January 18 and March 22, at 2%d. a mile inclusive, Y 
visting JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMAS. — 
CUS, CAIRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
&c. Apply Czsar Chaleel and Co,, Teignmouth, — 
Devon, for free Iustrated Booklet ite 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 
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. Mr. Bodley has consented to write a new Preface to his 
Coronation of Edward VII.,” written by his late Majesty’s command, 


eee ae 
London for Arundel. 
The Rev. Gerald William Maude, formerly curate of All 
Saints, Branksome, and of Christ Church, Doncaster, has been 
weceived into the Catholic Church at The Oratory, Edgbaston, 

3 Birmingham, 


The appointment of Mgr. Alessandro Bavona, 
of Farsaglia, as Nuncio-Apostolic at Vienna, 
of the Emperor of Austria. 


Archbishop 


has received the approval 


The Very Rev. Ildephonsus Lanslof, O.S.B. (Cassinese), is 
the Prefect-Apostolic of the new Prefecture which has been established 
in the Northern Transvaal, S.A. 





T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 

7 BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
trains ladies for the nursery and accepts the care of 
infants from birth to five years old. For terms and 
particulars apply Principal, 






CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CCEUR, WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 
Under the Patronage of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barrow. 
A Home Convent School is being opened at Easter 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
q receive a limited number of pupils, to whom they 
§ wish to devote individual attention, They offer 
special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games. Lady 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, which 
is quite apart from the school. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


“vt REQUIRED, Large Front BED- 
= SITTING ROOM, or Bedroom and Drawing- 
_ 00m for Lady near Downs and ‘sea. Mrs. Fithian, 
tee 62, Eastern-road, Sussex-square, Brighton. 













T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
HMHOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 





















HE Sisters of the Sacred Heart, 8, 


Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, N.W., are 
badly in need of a second-hand Piano. The instrument 
is required to help brighten the recreation of working 
girls who come to the Sisters for help and encourage- 
ment. Will any kind benefactor come to their aid ? 
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SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 
. INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 


VAUGHAN’S 
BRONCHIAL CURE 


Instantly Relieves and Speedily Curves 4 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Eronchitis, and all Chest & Threat Affections:> 
READ THIS! FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 


ene pe eee Be 
v in oe ee eee 
Bh cvs ¢ 



























the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. f 


I have used Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure to my great kerefit. It gives me great relief, 
and most assuredly strengthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
my voice used to fail, but for some time past it has served me well, even the other evenin gf 
I sustained it well for more than an hour-and-a-balf I occupied the pulpit. I honestly 
attribute this to using Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure fer some time past. It has another very§ 
welcome effect on me, it z#duces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. ; 


Similar letters being received continually ursolicited. 


EOXES, 2/2; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. 


Depot—KILOH & CO., Ltd., St. Patrick St., Cork. 
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INEBRIETY. ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


a Siar merle Lui 
arty, Motor Car, Lift, 
FOR LADIES Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 
(1st and 2nd Class). Guarantee Risks 


5 tS eee 


é OME 


4 Insured against by the 
: For particulars apply tothe Rev. Mother, 
St. Joseph’s, Ashford, Middlesex. 
(Private address for the use of the Patients.) 


Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, 

the Sbares of which are vested in the — 

North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 

Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 

Paid up £200,000, Claims paid over £6,000,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


STABLISHED 1851. 
SourHamptTon Buiipincs, High Horsorn, W.C. 


2% PER CENT. iNTERES* 
allowed on Deposit repayable on demard. 


2 PER CENT. INTERZ8? 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book 
- All general Bankok Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FRE 
Cc. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


~ Jobn Edgington & Co, Ltd. 
19, Long-lane, E.C. 


BAZAAR FITTING axp 
DECORATING a Speciality. 
An Immense and Varied Stock of 


SCENIC and DRAPED STALLS, 
Estimates and Designs Free. 
Telephone—Holborn 734. 





is the Best Remedy for 
.. Acidity of the Stomach, 
il) Heartburn, Headache, 





ti Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest and most Effective 


Aperient for Regular Use. 











which Messrs, Methuen are about to re-issue at a popular price. 
The Duchess of Norfolk is now much bétter. 


She has left 


Lady Herbert’s condition remains unchanged. 


Lady Ninian Crichton Stuart is suffering from severe over- 
Strain, and has been ordered by her doctors to take complete rest. 
She therefore regrets she will not be allowed to receive or answer any 
correspondence for at least a month. 


Sir J. Roper Parkington, Consul-General for Montenegro, 
has purchased the lease of 58, Green-street, Park-lane, and will be in 
residence early next month. 


It is interesting to note that the title of Cambysopolis of the 
new Bishop-Auxiliary of Westminster was once held by Bishop Walsh, 
a Vicar-Apostolic of the London District. 
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T. ANNE’S RESIDENCE, 

AT FRANCISCAN CONVENT, TAUNTON, 
for Ladies of the upper classes wishing to learn prac- 
tical Household Management, including Accounts, 
Catering, Cooking, Light Laundry, and Dressmaking. 
First Aid. Sacristy Work if desired. Fee 27s. a week, 
Private bedrooms. 








‘THE LONDON JOINT STOCK 
BANK, Limited. 


Notice is Hereby Given, That the Rate of Interest 
allowed at the Head Office and London Branches of this 
Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice of with- 
drawal is this day REDUCED to2i4 Per Cent. per 


annum, 
CHARLES GOW, General Manager. 


5, Princes-street, Mansion House, 
January 26, r9cr. 


VRE SEA Sn DOOR| 


WITH ALL THE 


| SMELL of the SEA on it} 


6ib. 2s. Carriage paid. 















E Mr. H. KNOTT, of Grimsty, 
2 One of the pioneers of the Direct Supply System, 
and Founder of the Standard Fish Co., has 
solved the problem of fresh fish being supplied 5 
4 to your do-r direct from Grimsby. 


TRY ASAMPLE HAMPER, 
and you will be delighted. 


6lb. 2/-, sib. 2/6, r1lb, 3/-, 14'b. 3/6, 21lb. 5/- & 
NICELY CLEANED FOR COOKING. 


f Appetising! Nutritious! Wholesome! 
H Absclutely fresh, with the Smell of the Sea on it. 
# Remember, you have nocarriage to pay. Hotels, 
7 Public Institutions, Colleges, &c., a speciality. 
f New Price List and details post free. 

Bankers ; Stamford, Spalding and Boston 

Banking Company. 
Telegrams: ‘* QUALITY, GRIMSBY.” 


| STANDARD FISH CO,,| 


24, PONTOON, GRIMSBY. 


An Unusual Opportuni'y for small Investors. 
6% Bank GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS for fixed 


term. 


Fok SALE, in large or small parcels, 
41 FULLY-PAID SHARE WARRANTS 
TO BEARER 
in the magnificent 
WELLINGTON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Buckingham Gate, London (Chairman, Sir Valentine 
R. Grace, Bart., D.L., J.P.).. Lease 99 years. Fully 
established, beautifully equipped and patronised by the 
elite. WITHIN A STONE’S THROW OF 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, R.C. CATHEDRAL, 

Westminster, and West-End Shopping Centre, 
CORONATION WILL BRING ENORMOUS 
BUSINESS. 2 
Shares (unquoted) have been dealt with on Stock 
Exchange at ros. 6d. and 20s. 6d. Tor a limited 
number I will accept 18s, 6d. each, Remittances 
returned intact if already sold. Kenneth Ingram, 5, 
Regent-street, S.W. 
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The Protestant “Press and Catholic ‘Books. 


Catholic books of late years have been so well-planned, well-written, 
and well-produced as to win the praise not only of the Catholic, but of 
the “outside,” Press. For instance, of ‘‘ The Catholic Who's Who” 
(3s. Ed. net), a copy of which recently so pleased the Pope that he sent 
his blessing to authors, publishers, and printers, THe Times Says. It 
makes excellent reading”; THE GuARDIAN: “ The: biographies have 
human interest about them” (this year they have addresses into the 
bargain); THE ATHENAUM: “And all is done in good taste.” THE 
Morninc Post pronounces ‘‘ The Dublin Review ”’ (5s. 6d. single copy 
yearly subscription 21s.), which starts’ its new year (the 75th) with a 
splendid January number, ‘‘a model for all periodicals.” Of “St. 
Anthony’s Pocket-Book and Diary” (1s. and 2s. net), THe Waest- 
MINSTER GAZETTE Says: ‘“‘ It is a grand little book, and we hope it may 
bring the grace of St. Anthony to all lucky enough to receive it.” THE 
STANDARD calls the ‘‘ Catholic Directory” (just published, boards, 
1s. 6d. net) ‘‘an indispensable manual,” while THE DatLy MAIL says 
that it is ‘‘a splendid production.” Tur British WEEKLY says of 
Mr. Snead-Cox’s ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Vaughan” (2 vols. 21s._ net); 
‘From a literary point of view, the best biography we have read for 
years”; and THE Bookman declares of Francis Thompson’s Poems 
(5s. net): ‘We do not think we forget any of the splendid things of an 
English anthology when we say that “The Hound of Heaven” seems 
to us, on the whole, the most wonderful lyric in the language.” 


The New Books of Burns G Oates. 


Saturday, January 28, 1911, — 


About Anglican Orders. 





Leaves from my Diary, 1894-1896. 


By the Right Rev. Appor Gas- 
QUET, -O.S.B. 2s. 6d. net. 


Eleven Catholics and G. K. 
Chesterton. 


Eyes of Youth: A book of Verse by 
Padraic Colum, Shane Leslie, 
the Author of ‘‘ Martha Vine,” the 
Hon. Mrs. Lindsay, Hugh Austin, 
the Hon. Mrs.- Lytton, Olivia 
Meynell, Maurice Healy, Monica 
Saleeby and Francis Meynell. 
Together with four early poems 
by Francis THompson, and a 
Foreword by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
2nd Edition in the Press. 3s. Ed. net. 








Burns G Oates 28 Orchard Street, 


Printed and Published by Ambrose Wittis, at the Office of THE TABLET, 19, Henrietta-street, W.C-, in the Parish of 


'A Book Completing its 


Second Thousand. ora 


St. Anthony’s Pocket-Book and Diary, | 
1911. Saint-days, Fast-days, § 
colours of vestments, &c., in the 
daily spaces for entries. Cloth, . 
1s, net; limp deathery -2s;- new 





A Book Blessed hy the Pope. al 
The Catholic Who’s Who and Year 2 


Book. With biographies and _ 


addresses of some four thousand §& 


Catholics of note. 38: 6d: ‘netey 


A Book Blessed hy all Men. 


The Catholic Directory, 1911. 


Boards, 1s. 6d. net; with Ordo, 
2s. net. (Postage, Inland 5d., 


Foreign, tod.) | 


t. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—January 28, 1911. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





The doubts and apprehensions which are arising in 
‘various parts of the country as to the suitability of the 
curricula and methods of teaching in our elementary 
schools, and their satisfactoriness as a preparation for the 
battle of after life, are so serious that no apology is needed 
for returning to the subject in these columns. In the great 
urban centres and industrial districts there is a strong 
movement for the closer identification of educational work 
with the life and interests of the people of the locality. A 
similar feeling is also in evidence that all is not well with 
the training given in country schools, and of this the recent 


_» eseircular-of the Board of Education on rural education is a 
- witness, Tt is generally felt, and the feeling has found 


emphatic utterance on many platforms, that the education 
given at present in our elementary schools is even still too 
«lerical, too merely scholastic, and too superficial. Is it 
right, it is asked, that the children should be called upon to 
study so many subjects when there is no chance that the 
great majority of them will ever have the opportunity of 
pursuing them further, or of applying what they then learn 
in their after work in the world? Would it not be better to 
concentrate attention on fewer subjects and lay the 
foundation of education on simpler and deeper lines? 
There would then be a chance that the necessary things, 


_ the three R’s and what they stand for, could be more 


thoroughly taught and more effectively mastered. Thus 
stated, the problem of the elementary school resolves itself 
into something which is not unlike the controversy that is 
raging round the question of compulsory Greek in the 
secondary schools. The great argument of those who 
oppose the continuance of compulsory Greek is that the 
boys, except in rare cases, do not get more than a smattering 
which is too slight to be useful or educative, and that the 
time which is thus wasted might be better employed in 
the study of a modern language or in obtaining a more 
thorough knowledge of some of the ordinary and necessary 
school subjects. 





' The importance of the subject cannot be gainsaid. It is 
mot merely a question whether we are getting our money’s 
worth; it is a question whether we are fitting our youth for 
the struggle of life, which day by day grows in difficulty 
and complexity. It is not only a matter of complaints from 
outside, or from below ; it is recognised by those in authority. 
The Board of Education has circularised the local authori- 
ties, and some of these again have instructed their managers 
to consider how the education given in their schools may 
‘be rendered less literary and more immediately practical. 
‘As a result, more attention is being devoted to handiwork, 
on the importance of which Sir Philip Magnus had so long 
been a voice crying in the wilderness. The danger, of 
course, is that the swing of the pendulum may carry people 
too far in the new direction, that the changes which may 
be introduced may mean an aggravation of the difficulty 
which already exists from the bewildering multiplicity of 
subjects, and that the new lessons may prove as superficial 
in their results as some of those which have brought about the 
present complaints. What seems to be required is a simpli- 
fication, perhaps a decimation even of the subjects which 
are now piled upon the minds of the scholars. The 
curriculum, to be effectively educational and practical, should 
be so arranged that it may include, on the one hand, good in- 
struction in the three R’s, and on the other, something which 





will give a training in hand and eye to serve as a foundation 
and preparation for the work of after life. If such a 
judicious blending can be effected, our elementary schools 
would then provide a fund of useful knowledge for those 
who will never go beyond them, and a solid foundation for 
those who may be able to continue their education at 
evening classes, technical and secondary schools, or in their 
apprenticeship, whether indentured or not, to the trades 
they may take up as a means of livelihood. 


The subject with the questionings emerging from it has 
been lately forced to the front by the general recognition 
that it bears closely upon the question of unemployment. 
Lads leave school and, under the pressure of poverty, or 
through lack of direction on the part of parents or teachers, 
enter into blind-alley occupations which provide no oppor- 
tunity for the use of the knowledge gained at school, and 
form no sort of preparation for any useful trade upon which 
they can rely for permanent employment in after life. The 
little knowledge they had becomes daily less, and more and 
more dim ; and then, after a few years, when they ought to 
be looking for a man’s wage, they are dismissed to make 
room for younger boys, with no trade at their fingers’ ends, 
and nothing better to look forward to than the odd jobs 
that may be picked up in the sad domains of casual labour. 
Some, it is true, succeed in getting situations for which they 
quickly find themselves incompetent, and for which they 
have to make belated efforts to fit themselves by resort to 
night classes, where it is a case of having to begin all over 
again, This is no fancy picture. The London County 
Council years ago painted it as the result of an investigation 
into the apprenticeship question; its outlines have been 
filled in by men like Mr. Sadler and by others engaged in 
local administration, and its shadows, dark as they are, 
have been deepened and intensified in the declarations of 
both the Majority and Minority Reports of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law. Over and over again it has 
been pointed out that the problem is twofold, one part 
affecting the education given in the elementary schools, 
and the other part connected with the years of adolescence, 
the years between leaving school and about eighteen, when 
the lads should be safely landed in some occupation that 
would enable them to command, if not permanent employ-: 
ment, at any rate a succession of remunerative jobs, and so. 
save them from going to swell the ranks of the unemployed, - 
the tramp and the loafer, 


Upon this latter part of the question, the dangerous years 
of adolescence, there was anxious consideration at the recent 
meeting of the North of England Conference at Liverpool. 
The first note was sounded by Lord Derby in his presidential 
address. He begged the Conference to set its mind to the 
problem of how to “make the education fit the individual 
rather than make the individual fit the education.” In 
different parts of the country a different sort of education 
was required, and what ought to be done was to endeavour 
from the very earliest stage to fit the child for the career in 
which his after life would be spent. There were schools 
and local authorities who seemed to teach, or wished 
children to learn, subjects which could be of no earthly use 
to them afterwards. He suggested, therefore, that the Con- 
ference should do its best to see that the education given 
should in the first place be a good general grounding, and 
should in the second place include such specialisation as 
would fit the young to take the place of their elders and 
become useful members of the community, 


& 
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In this Lord Derby was warmly seconded by Mr. C. P. | problem, because it involved, amongst other things, 
‘Trevelyan, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of necessarily, he thought, dealing with the hours of labour of 
Education. “The Board, he said, wanted suggestions on a children who had left school.. It would be, it seethed, 
question connected with that of the educational ladder impossible to enforce compulsory attendance at continuation: 
which thé Conference was going to discuss—the question of | schools in a very large number of cases where the young 
unemployment and education, the question of how best to | men and women or boys and girls were working the long. 
occupy and direct the years of adolescence. His statement hours that prevailed in a good many occupations, What 

. of the position was as follows: “One of the most pressing | was wanted were some practical suggestion as to how they 
problems of the present time, and one of the directions could meet the real difficulty of giving children who could 
in which English education was most inadequate, was in | not take secondary education and go on to the highest 
connexion with children whose education entirely ceased | rungs of the educational ladder, at any rate some kind of 
at. or below the age of fourteen, who did not go on to continued education. Then there was another problem 
secondary schools, and who either could not go to continua- involved, which effected especially the poorer classes of 
tion classes of any sort, because the nature of industries in boys. What kind of education was it best to give them 
which they were engaged did not permit them, or who|in the small opportunities that were available by the 
would not go further in their education because there was no | authorities for continuing the education of such boys ®~ 
influence, private or public, to induce them to continue | Should there or should there not be a greater attempt at 
their education. ‘The number of persons who now went to developing them physically as well as mentally in such 
all kinds of continuation classes was rising steadily, but continuation education as they gave? Here are problems. 
there was the remarkable fact about the increased numbers | which the Conference could not be expected to settle, which 
going to continuation classes throughout the country that, | will occupy the attention of the country and of the best.of 
although there had been a great increase of numbers in the | its brains for many a long day. But of the present urgency, 
last few years, it had been almost entirely in the number of | for something to be done there can be no doubt. - 
adults attending these schools and classes. Taking England 
all over, it was not children ranging from thirteen to 
fifteen who had been going more readily to the continuation 
classes; it was adults over the age of twenty-one. The 
figures showed that large numbers of the more intelligent 
part of our industrial population as soon as they left the 
elementary school dropped out of school life, and very 
likely lost a great deal of the advantages of the education | 
which they might have got there, went out into the world, 
and then five or six years afterwards, having very likely had 
some ugly experience of life, they realised the insufficiency 
of their education and returned to the continuation schools 
to learn. The people who went back in this way were the 
men and women in our industrial life who had got most 
grit, who understood that they must obtain more education 
than the elementary school gave them, after those years of 
experience,” 












































DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN | 
BRADFORD. a 


A deputation of five head-teachers and five assistant-teachers: 

a few days ago appeared before the Bradford Education Com- 
mittee on the question of the elementary school curriculum. It 
had been suggested, says Zhe Schoolmaster, by members of the: 
Committee that it would be desirable to strike out some of the 
subjects at present taught in the schools. But before taking 
any action in that direction they were desirous of having the 
considered opinion of the teachers on the matter. Theteachers, 
head and assistant, therefore held a number of meetings, and __ 
finally appointed ten delegates to put their views before the ; 
Committee. These views are admirably summarised inashort 
memorandum which was placed in the hands of members of the 
Committee. The outstanding feature of the teachers’ position — 
is a point-blank refusal to agree to a more restricted curriculum 
for the elementary school. But they proceed to pcint out that, 
whilst the general intelligence of the scholars has increased, _ 
some of the elementary subjects cannot be taught with the same 
mechanical accuracy as in years gone by, owing to (1) the large: 
amount of time required for extra subjects, such as woodwork, 
swimming, cookery, &c ; (2) the broadening scope and aim of 
education ; (3) the slowing down of method by concrete and. 54 
graphic representation. The teachers make some suggestions, 
among them being (1) limitation within the subjects themselves, 
shortened schemes; (2) the elimination of one or two oral 
subjects in certain classes at the discretion of the head-teacher 5 “i 
(3) more freedom in drawing up the school time-table 


SURREY; THE COST OF EDUCATION, 3 


The publication of the statistics showing that the cost of 
elementary education in Surrey is 17s. 914d. greater per child 
than the average cost for the rest of the country, has led the 
Surrey Education Committee to issue a pamphlet dealing with 
the various items in which the expenditure shows an excess, ~ 
The Committee say that “no accurate conclusions can be drawn ~ 
from the elementary education rate levied, or the average cost 
per child in one county or another, unless the varying circum-— 
stances of each county are taken into consideration, including” 
the following important factors : (1) The rateable value of the _ 
county ; (2) the rate of increase of the elementary school popu- 
lation ; (3) the relative proportion of council and voluntary 
schools, and the average size of the schools; and (4) the 










But, he continued, these people suggested “the presence 
of an army of other people who were less enterprising 
than themselves and more helpless, who did not return to 
the continuation schools at twenty-one, and yet were as 
little fitted for the work of the world as the people who did 
go back. It was the mass of children from the age of 
fourteen to eighteen who, he thought, were the most 
neglected part of our population at the present time. After 
all, fourteen to eighteen was the criticalage. The leisured 
classes submitted their children to the sharpest discipline 
and the hardest work between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen. The leisured classes knew well enough that 
those were the malleable years, the formative years of a 
child’s life, and yet we contentedly allowed to go out into 
any profession or into no profession hundreds of thousands 
of boys and girls every year. We allowed them to go into 
street-trading, and then we heard from chief constables that 
two-thirds of the street-traders in some of our towns were 
up in the police-courts every six months. Boys were 
allowed to go out by thousands as errand boys, and they 
came back into the industrial world with no occupation at 
all at the age of sixteen or seventeen. Boys and girls 
were allowed to go by hundreds and thousands into 
occupations with no outlet, into all sorts of men’s or 
women’s work; in fact, during those years we allowed an 
immense process of manufacture of loafers and wastrels.” 
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Turning to the question of the remedies for such a state of | [8 
things Mr. Trevelyan mentioned certain points upon which | fF 
agreement seemed to be gradually emerging. Most people 
were coming to the conclusion that the age for leaving school 
should no longer be a sham, but a real fourteen; the 
halftime system was indefensible either educationally or 
industrially, and was doomed. There was less agreement on 
the question of some form of compulsory after education 
for these who having left school had either no employment 
or one which led to nowhere. Then there was the larger 
question of compulsory continuation schools for children 
over fourteen years of age, This was a very difficult 
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‘standard of efficiency aimed at and the educational results 
obtained by the expenditure.” With regard to rateable value, 
the Committee point out that its proximity to London and its 
“residential character” give Surrey a high rateable value, 
which affects the rent of houses and the cost of living, and 
incidentally the salaries of teachers and officers, the wages of 
caretakers, the cost of fuel and light, and the amount of rates 
_and taxes. Moreover, because of its high rateable value, Surrey 
is penalised in the matter of grants, the aid grant varying from 
4s. to 11s. 4d. per child “ according to the amount by which the 
produce of a penny rate falls short of tos. per child.” The 
_average grant paid for the last complete year for areas under 
-county councils was 9s. 4d., while in Surrey it was 2s, per child 
less, representing a loss of £ 5,522. With regard to the rate of 
increase of school population, the Committee point out that the 
average increase for the whole country was 3 per cent. while 
for Surrey it was 27 per cent., which was only exceeded by 
Middlesex, Durham, and Cambridge. But the Committee go 
on to say that “the standard of efficiency is without doubt the 
chief factor in determining the relative expenditure of various 
counties, affecting, as it does, every heading of expenditure 
referred to in the return. The chief item is the expenditure on 
the salaries of teachers, which represents in Surrey 70 per cent. 
of the total expenditure shown in the return... . The model 
scale of staffing has resulted in an average class of thirty-one, 


_avhich is considerably below the average size in other counties, 


while the proportion of certificated teachers employed in the 
county equals the proportion in county boroughs and consider- 
ably exceeds the average in other counties.” 
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. EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENT. 
A PARENTS’ RIGHTS BILL. 


Still another draft Bill for the settlement of the schools 
It is an attempt at a solution on the 
principle that parents have the right to determine the education 
of their children, especially in the matter of religious instruction, 
and that on this principle the difficulty can be fairly removed. 
drafted by Sir er oe Mr. 

_F. Eden, of the St. David’s Diocesan Board o ucation. 
oe scheme makes a fairly lengthy document, but the following 
summary from The Morning Post gives its salient points : 

“Tn an explanatory memorandum the authors state that the 
Bill is based upon the assumption that the nation asa whole is 
opposed to a secular scheme of national education, and upon 
the principle that, under a system of compulsory school 
attendance, it is the right and duty of a parent to determine 
-what religious instruction, if any, must be given to his child. 

"The draft Bill therefore provides that the kind of religious 


-4nstruction to be given to each child must be indicated by its 


This is, in the opinion of the authors, the parents’ 

which the State cannot justly assume, though 
it makes the child’s attendance compulsory, and levies the cost 
of teaching. At most, they say, the State can only act as 
trustee to fulfil the parents’ wishes. Children, whose parents 
-desire religion to be omitted from the school course, would, 
under this scheme, have secular teaching during the religious 
lessons of the others. The State, consequently, would provide 
all forms of religious teaching, but e7//orce none. 

“All religious teaching would be given during school hours, 
for an adequate time, and as a part of the regular course of the 
school. All who give it MY apt _as om geet rule, be duly 

ified members of the staff willing to give if. : 
athe following extracts from the text of the Bill show the 
“methods adopted to secure this object : 

1.—(1) A local education authority, in the exercise of their powers 
‘under Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, shall provide, subject to 
‘the provisions of this Act, for every child attending a public elementary 
school in their area religious instruction in accordance with the wishes 
‘ofits parents. (2) In execution of this Act, including the appointment 
and promotion of teachers, no unfair preference shall be shown to any 
‘religious denomination or to ay teacher engaged in giving any 

i of religious instruction. 3 S 
eee teesintces in accordance with which a public elementary 
school is required to be conducted shall. include the following regula- 
tions, namely: (1) Upon the admission of any child to a public 
elementary school, the parent shall state, subject as hereinafter provided, 
whether he desires it to receive religious instruction in the principles of 
—(a) The Church of Engiand, or (4) The Nonconformist Churches, or 
{c) The Roman Catholic Church, or (@) The Jewish Church, and the 
‘religious persuasion chosen by the parent (hereinafter called the —_ s 
persuasion) shall be entered opposite the child’s name in a register kept 
“in every school for the purpose, and religious instruction in the principles 
of the parent’s persuasion (hereinafter called the chosen ao Fa 
-shall be given to the child according to a syllabus settled by the 0 un- 
tary association representing the parent’s persuasion. (2) The c oe 
instruction shall be given to the child-so long as it continues es : 
the school for not less than one half-hour daily upon each day . te a 
‘school meets twice, or two and a-half hours in each full week of the 
school term, at such times during any meeting of the school as is oe 
wenient. (3) All such chosen instruction shall be given ie a 2 e 
‘hours daring which children are required to attend school by the 7" 
Jaws of the local education authority, and shall be recognised a am 0 
“the regular school curriculum, and, subject to the provisions scr fter 
4aid down with reference to teachers, shall be given by teachers ing 
amembers of the regular teaching staft of the school, (4) The Board o 


parents. 


Educa‘ion shall, through his Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, inspect 
all chosen instruction in public elementary schools, but for the purpose 
only of satisfying themselves that the organisation and discipline of the 
school are satisfactory during that instruction, and the inspection of 
the efficiency and character of the instruction shall be conducted by 
the inspectors of the voluntary association representing the parent’s 
persuasion. 

_ The foregoing regulations shall be construed as though they were 
included in Section 7 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, and 
shall be substituted for the provisions of Section 14 (2) of that Act, and 
Section 7 (6) of the Education Act, 1902. 


“If, however, a parent chooses religious instruction of some 
other character than that given in any of the four classes, excep- 
tional instruction may, if it is possible, be arranged. For 
children whose parents desire them to receive no religious 
instruction secular instruction is to be provided, but ‘such 
special instruction shall not be given so as to enable a child to 
gain any preference or advantage with respect to any school 
prize, scholarship, or emolument.’ 

“ Arrangements may be made for instruction to be given in 
places other than the school buildings and for children to attend 
places of religious worship on special days during the time set 
apart for religious instruction. The by-laws of the local educa- 
tion authority will require the attendance of a child for the whole 
time that the school is open for children of a similar age, and no 
exemption will be granted in respect of the time during which 
religious instruction is given to any child otherwise required to 
attend on that day.” 

ELECTED MANAGERS, 


7.—(1) Every public elementary school shall have a body of managers 
consisting of two foundation managers, two managers representative of 
the parents of children attending the school, and two managers repre- 
sentative of the local education authority. (2) In the case of a school 
not provided by a local education authority the foundation managers 
shall be appointed subject to, and in accordance with, Section 11 of the 
Education Act, 1902. (3) In the case of a school provided by a local 
education authority the foundation managers shall be appointed by that 
authority, but in making any such appointment the authority shall have 
due regard to any majority, or, if there be no clear majority, to the 
largest number, of children attending the school who receive the same 
class of religious instruction. (4) In the case of any public elementary 
school the local education authority in appointing managers representa- 
tive of the authority shall have due regard to any minority of children 
whose parents are otherwise unrepresented on the body of managers 
and obo ought, in the opinion of the authority, to be represented 
thereon. 

The Board of Education shall draw up regulations for the conduct 
of election of managers by parents, such regulations to be laid before 
Parliament, and it is provided ‘* that a parent shall have one vote at any 
such election for each of his children attending the school.” 


APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 


8.—The local education authority shall have the sole power of 
appointing and dismissing teachers in a public elementary school, 
subject to the following regulations : 

(a) The authority shall provide for every such school a teaching staff 
adequate and suitable for the purpose of giving chosen instruction in 
accordance with this Act ; (4) subject to the provisions of this Act with 
reference to arrangements existing at its commencement, the teachers 
giving that instruction shall ordinarily be members of the regular teach- 
ing staff, but in special circumstances teachers, including persons giving 
their services voluntarily, may be employed by the authority for the 
special purpose of giving any particular class of chosen instruction in 
one or more public elementary schools ; (¢) the consent of the managers 
shall be required to the appointment or dismissal of a teachers, bat that 
consent may not be refused unreasonably, and only upon the ground 
that a proposed appointment or dismissal will not be in compliance with 
the requirements of this Act with reference to religious instruction ; 
(d) a certificate of a voluntary association formed under this Act shall be 
accepted as satisfactory evidence of the qualification of a teacher holding 
it to give the instruction which the association is formed to supervise, 
and, subject to the provisions of this Act with reference to existing 
teachers, no teacher not so certificated may give such instruction. _ 

It is provided that in cases where, owing to the small number of 
children needing a particular instruction, the difficulty of obtaining 
teachers or other special reason, provision is not reasonably possible the 
Board may relieve the local authority of its obligation for a definite 
period. 

VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


A voluntary association is to be formed for the area of each local 
authority or groups of such areas representing each of the four religious 
persuasions under a scheme approved by the Board of Education. The 
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‘es of each association will be to inspect and examine the religious 
neces in the principles of the persuasions 1t represents, to i the 
syllabus of the instruction, and to grant certificates to teachers. Vo ok 
tary associations may combine to arrange for a joint syllabus ey 2 
instruction wholly or partly in common, subject to right of ey : 
any parent to the Board of Education. A commiteee is to be establis 
by Order in Council, to be called the Religious Instruction Committee 
of the Board of Education, to advise and assist the Board in carrying 


out this Act. ° 
TRANSFER OF SCHOOLS. 


is given to trustees of non-provided schools, who are satisfied 
seat te Axnecguasy, in the interests of the objects which the school 
was founded to promote, to continue it as a non-provided school, to make 
arrangements with the local authority for the use of the school house on 
such terms and conditions as to: (@) Payment by the authority for the 
use of the school house ; (2) the use and control by the trustees of the 
school house out of school hours; (¢) the termination of the arrange- 
ment in case it should appear expedient in the interests of the trusts ; 
and (d) any other matters for which it may be desirable to make pro- 
vision as may be agreed upon between the trustees and the authority. 


COMPENSATION TO TEACHERS. 


15.—(1) Ifa teacher employed at the date of the commencement of 
this Act in a public elementary school not provided by a local education 
authority satisfies the authority in whose area the school is situated that 
he has lost employment or been obliged to accept employment with a 
diminished salary, by reason of the school ceasing to be a public 
elementary school in consequence of this Act, or by reason of the school 
becoming by virtue of an arrangement under the foregoing provisions of 
this Act a school provided by a local education authority, and that he 
has used all diligence to obtain suitable employment, he shall be entitled 
to be paid by the authority such an allowance as the authority think 
just under the circumstances, not exceeding, in cases where the teacher 
bas suffered complete loss of employment, three times the amount of 
yearly salary to which he was entitled at the commencement of this Act, 
and in the case of a teacher who has been obliged to accept a diminished 
salary not exceeding three times the amount by which his salary is 
diminished. 

TRAINING COLLEGES. 


16.—(1) The conditions required to be fulfilled by a college for the 
training of teachers in order to obtain a grant out of any moneys 
provided by Parliament for educational purposes shall not contain 
any regulations with, reference to religious instruction except such as 
are contained in this section or are required for the purpose of carrying 
out this section and shall not give any preference or advantage to any 
college on the ground that it is or is not provided by a local education 
authority. (2) The regulations for religious instruction in the case 
of a college not provided by a local education authority shall be in 
accordance with the trust deed of the college, if any, and shall be 
under the control of the governing body. (3) In the case of a 
college provided by a local authority, the regulations for religious 
instruction shall be settled by the Board of Education in consultation 
with the Religious Instruction Committee, and shall contain such 
provisions for a course of training in religious subjects for students 

* intending to serve in public elementary schools as, regard being had 
to all the circumstances of each case, including the provision made in 
other colleges, will best secure a supply of teachers qualified to give 
religious instruction in accordance with this Act in public elementary 
schools. 


Full right of appeal is given to all parties concerned, includ- 
ing the parent of any child attending a public elementary 
school. The appeal lies first to the Board of Education, then 
to a Judge of the King’s Bench Division annually appointed 
for the purpose. On points of law a further appeal to the Court 
of Appeal may be allowed. 

“A local authority is not required by the Bill to make any 
changes in the regular teaching staff of any school to make it 
suitable to give religious instruction under this Act, but only to 
fill up vacancies in a ‘suitable’ manner. Pending the appoint- 
ment of teachers, persons not members of the ordinary staff 
may be employed. Any teacher who is at the commencement 
of the Act employed in a public elementary school may give 
notice of a conscientious objection and abstain from giving 
religious instruction without prejudice to his employment in the 
school, and will be engaged during the time set apart for 
religious instruction in the secular work of the school.” 








AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND EDUCATION. 


A resolution was adopted in the fifth annual convention of the 
Catholic Education Association, held in Cincinnati, in 1908, 
~.says America, urging Catholics carefully to watch educational 
legislation in the different States. Resolutions passed on such 
occasions, it is sometimes claimed, amount to little, yet surely 
the warning implied in this particular expression of the con- 
‘vention’s mind was, and is, a timely and important one. It 
, would be unfair, no doubt, to contend that legislation injurious 
‘to Catholics is introduced and passed in an anti-Catholic or 
‘anti-religious spirit, still the commanding influence which 
certain educational trusts are beginning to exert in this 
‘country, especially in the matter of higher education, make it 
‘ imperative that any tendency so to shape legislation as to give 
‘them control in educational matters be met and checked at 
‘once. Were the enterprises and aspirations of these trusts to 
| be realised with the law’s approval, it were easy to hamper and 
eventually to crush all private educational efforts, and thus to 
destroy the educational liberty Catholics now enjoy. 
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Nor is our whole duty done when we watch projected legis- 
lation. In the United States legislation usually follows the 
crystallising of public opinion in favour of the measures it 
embodies. One must watch, then, the trend of thought in 
educational matters and be ready to meet the fallacies which 
the widespread neglect of first principles has caused to flourish: 
among us. When, for instance, so representative a gathering: 
as the World’s Christian Citizenship Congress, recently: 
assembled in Philadelphia, publishes a “declaration of prin- 
ciples and a programme of united action” looking to the civic 
betterment of the land, our Catholic people should not be: 
remiss in carefully scanning its propositions. One of its claims- 
will no doubt surprise them, showing as it does that a funda- 
mental position of Catholics in the education question is simply 
brushed aside and ignored. ‘‘ Christian citizens in all countries,” 
it asserts, “ought to uphold the right of the State to educate 
its citizens. The claims of any citizen or any minority of 
citizens to veto the State’s education of its citizens in Christian 
morals upon Christian sanctions, derived from the word of God 
in its proper use in the public schools, ought to be vigorously 
resisted.” 

This idea of the State’s primary right in the education of 
children, involving a contention diametrically opposed to the 
position which Catholics have sacrificed so much to sustain, 
looms large in another phase of the educational question. It is: 
the impelling motive of an agitation more or less strongly 
marked in recent years in favour of nationalising our school 
system. President E. J. James, of the University of Illinois, in 
an address early last month to the Minnesota Teachers 
Association, made so eloquent a plea to this end that one almost 
regrets to be obliged to differ from him. He said: 

“Of all republics the United States is most interested in 
maintaining a vital and efficient educational system, No other 
State is receiving so many ignorant people from so many 
different nations with such varying standards of religion, 
morals and conduct. No other State is finding the funda- 
mental basis of national unity so persistently undermined by 
foreign currents of thought and feeling. ’ aac 

“The fate of the nation is consequently bound up with the 
assimilation of these elements as soon as possible with their 
complete incorporation into our body politic and social, and 
above all with their continuous uplift toward an ever higher 
standard of economic and moral efficiency. And yet toward 
acco ee all this the nation as a unit is doing absolutely 
nothing.” ‘ 

Gas 1a remind Mr. James that political economists have 
always affirmed it to bea dangerously unwise. policy to ask 
that the State should do what can and ought to be done of 
themselves by individuals. And the unhappy experience of 
Catholics in countries where the centralisation of power such 


st 
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as he implies in his address has secured to the State a monopoly _ 2 


of control in education, is not apt to leave us under any delusion 
in the matter. The liberty of education we enjoy in this. 
country comes to us through no special immunity, we hold our 
rights by no man’s allowance. Firmly and unmistakably 
Catholics should let it be understood that while we ask no favours- 
in our efforts to educate our own, neither will we submit to. 
injustice nor tolerate encroachment upon the liberty which our 
rights as individual members of the Commonwealth assure to us. 





The Government and the Liverpool Schools. 
ANGLICAN PROTESTS, 


The protests made by the Education Committees of Lane 
cashire and Liverpool and by the Catholic Managers’ Associae 
tions of the County and the City have now been reinforced by 


that of the Liverpool Diocesan Church Schools Association — 


which met on Tuesday under the presidency of the Anglican 
Bishop of Liverpool. 3 
CANON GIBSON SMITH, the hon. secretary, presented the 


annual report, which stated that, although the year 1910 had ‘ 


not been marked by any Education Bills introduced to limit 
the freedom of giving Church teaching to Church children in 
Church schools, administrative pressure continued to make 
managers feel harassed and anxious. A prominent example of 
this pressure was to be seen in the relentless demand that had’ 
been made that the accommodation of all elementary schools 
(old and new) was to be strictly reckoned henceforth on the ten 
square foot basis. Of course, all the newer schools had been 
built on that basis, but a large number of voluntary schools 
had been built on the eight square foot basis, and had been 
recognised by the Whitehall authorities on that basis. Now 
these voluntary schools were to be made to suffer for being 
pioneers in the work of educating the children of the poor. The 
specious plea was urged that the ten square foot basis was 
necessary for hygienic reasons, but it was worth while to inquire 
whether this hygienic zeal was quite according to knowledge. . 
Experts told them that the hygienic character of a room did 
not depend upon the square foot basis of accommodation, but 
upon the planning as a whole, z.e., the relative positions of the 
doors, windows, fireplaces, and ventilators, among other con- 
siderations, A visit to Liverpool schools towards noon, when 
they had been occupied all the morning, would show any unpree — 
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basis, full to the limit, which were sweeter and purer in atmos- 
phere than certain other schools onthe ten square foot basis. 
Another fact might be instanced: A council school, built at a 
heavy cost, not far from Liverpool, had aroom on the ten 
square foot basis which the managers considered so unhealthy 
that they refused to allow children to be taught in it, and had 
requested the education authority to provide another room. 
What was the reason? It was badly planned—there were no 
air-currents able to pass through it. 

The BISHOP, in proposing the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said tbe report voiced the feeling of Churchmen with 
regard to the education question at the present time. That 
feeling was one of injustice. They felt that they were not being 
treated fairly by the Government. Churchmen were citizens, 
and paid their rates. In the past they had shown no lack of 
zeal in the cause of education of the poor—in fact, the Church 
of England played the part of pioneer in the movement. Now, 
however, they were practically being fined and penalised 
‘because, while the State was fast asleep and did nothing, they 
‘came to the front and did everything. Because their schools, 
having been built seventy or eighty years ago, were said to be 
no longer up-to-date, it seemed that they must now be closed. 
Churchmen felt that they had a conscience. Their Noncon- 
formist friends objected to the teaching of definite Church 
-doctrine in the schools. They (the Churchmen) were perfectly 
‘willing that the conscience clause should be enforced, and that 
wherever anybody had any qualms upon the point their children 
should be withdrawn from religious teaching. But as rate- 


_ payers and taxpayers, as people who took a great interest in 


religious education, and as people with consciences who 
believed that definite Church teaching was of vital importance, 
-they did ask that the same opportunity should be given to them 
and their children as was given to Nonconformists and their 
children. He trusted that the time was not very far distant 
when the Government would accede to their request. It had 
been his lot of late to have to visit a few of the Church schools 
in the diocese, and he had been immensely struck, not only by 
the discipline of the schools, but by the exceedingly good 
manners of the children. He thought that the interest taken 


_ by the clergy and the laymen who assisted them as managers 


was making itself felt in this direction, at all events, that the 
Church school children were being taught a refinement of 
manners which was not to be found in some other schools. If 
the day should ever come—and he hoped it never would—when 


_ all the voluntary schools were swept away, it would be found, he 
. thought, that no improvement of manners would follow. 


ARCHDEACON MADDEN, seconding, said that at the present 


‘time there was no notice of any Education Bill being introduced 


by the Government, and there was no great agitation going on 
in the country against the voluntary schools. That, however, 
-was a serious omen; it meant that it was hoped by bloodless 
administration to crush out a large number of the voluntary 
schools. That was being done in London at present and in 
‘Liverpool as well. When all the schools now condemned were 
‘closed, over 7,000 Church children would be displaced, and 
would have to enter the Council schools. The only hope which 
the Church would have of reaching these children would be by 
the right of entry. As regarded the Education Department’s 
demand for a ten square foot basis in school accommodation, a 
deputation consisting of representatives of that association, the 
local Roman Catholic Association, and the City Education 
Committee, would shortly meet Mr. Runciman and ask for 
more time to be given to thém, in order that they might so 
arrange the schools as to prevent the turning out of any of their 
scholars. They expected that they would accomplish this 
purpose by not receiving any children under five years of age, 
and by putting the first standard into the infant department. So 
far as he could judge from the school returns this change could 
be accomplished perfectly well. They would lose none of their 
scholars excepting, for a time, those below five years of age, and, 
as somebody had said, it would be better for such very young 
children to be nursed at their mother’s knee than to be kept in 
an infants’ school all day. 








University of London Catholic Students’ Society. 
LECTURE ON FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


A meeting was held on January 19 in the School of Economics, 
when a lecture was given by Mr. Francis Meynell on Francis 
Thompson. 

In the absence of the Rev. J. Driscoll, D.D., the chair was 
taken by Mr. T. Wright (King’s College). 

Francis Thompson, the most discussed and most lauded of 
modern poets, was born in 1859 and died in 1907. His life was, 
in his parents’ eyes, a succession of failures. The first of these 
was at Ushaw, where Thompson was destined both by his own 
and by his parents’ desire to be a priest. But the vocation was 
denied him, though Cardinal Vaughan related later that he and 
a fellow-Bishop “quarrelled as to which of us should have him 
in our diocese.” His second failure was as a medical student. 
He had no feeling 'for these studies, and, indeed, hated the 
sight of blood; and he sold his instruments in order to be 
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able to buy the classics that he studied and so loved. As an 
assistant in a surgical manufactory, Thompson had no better 
success ; and yet another failure overtook him when he became 
“traveller” for an Encyclopedia. He deemed it his duty to 
read his wares from cover to far-off cover, took three months 
over the task, and then returned it as an ineffectual publication 
that he could not conscientiously sell. . His final failure, that 
was to lead to final success, inasmuch as it was to lead to 
London, was, perhaps, the most incongruous of all. Acting 
upon a word spoken by his father half in jest, Thompson 
presented himself before a recruiting sergeant ; aftertwo weeks’ 
drilling—the martial manner lasted with him his life through— 
he was rejected on account of insufficient chest measurement. 
All this time his parents had been uniformly kind to him; but 
his only positive pleasures up to his 20th year were happinesses 
of make-believe and fancy, and his games with his sisters. He 
was yet a poet only in the ways of his mind. He had not dis- 
covered the written word. Thompson now went to London, 
not indeed as it were to anything, but as from something. Then 
began those moving and mighty adventures and hardships 
that have been in part told elsewhere. After some years, his work, 
and then he,’ was discovered—and his fame as one of the 
greatest of English poets was assured, though even then 
distant. Ofacritical appreciation of his work he would attempt 
nothing. But there were two letters in existence, from men of a 
very different mould, that gave pleasure to the poet. One 
described how its writer, a priest, found refreshment in the 
poems when physical exhaustion prevented him from tasting 
food or drink. The other writer stated that he had read “The 
Hound of Heaven” for the first time by accident, for the 
second by compulsion, but for the third by the grace of God. 
He had been accustomed to regard his soul, he said, as a piece 
of linoleum or some such hard wearing material ; but this Ode 
of Thompson’s, declared by Coventry Patmore and many 
another to be the greatest in the language, showed him for the 
first time the true meaning of his life. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr, Meynell. 








Catholics and the Universities. 


Responding to the toast of “ The University” at the Annual 
Dinner of the St. Aloysius’ Collegiate Association, Glasgow, in 
the Grosvenor Restaurant, on Monday evening, reports Zhe 
Glasgow Herald, PROFESSOR J. S. PHILLIMORE said that 
Catholic students had only to go to the universities to show that 
they could come into line with their fellow-students and hold their 
own, and their successes would be hailed with approval by all 
their fellow-students. It was a thousand pities that St. Aloysius’ 
College could not manage to send to the university many more 
boys of the same quality as they had been sending. The proper 
proportional representation of Catholics at the university should 
be from 400 to 500; andif they came, teachers and students 
alike would not find much difficulty in doing their part in 
organising the body of Catholic students. — 

Mr. J. A. FLANAGAN, who presided, presented Mr. A. N. 
McAlpine, an old St. Aloysius’ College boy, who recently won 
the Snell Bursary at the University, with a gold medal in com- 
memoration of the event on behalf of the Association. 





Prayers in School. 


In the Chancery Division, Mr. Justice Eve recently heard a 
motion in the case of Crisp v. Holden, in which the Plaintiff, 
who is the head-master of St. Paul’s School, Portman-square 
sought an injunction restraining the Defendant, who is Chair- 
man of the school managers, from dismissing him from his 

ost. 
; Mr. P. O. Lawrence, K.C., who appeared for the Plaintiff, 
asked that the injunction should be until judgment or further 
order, and said that Mr. Crisp was appointed head-master of 
the school, which was non-provided, in May, 1897. His duties 
were performed in a satisfactory manner until a recent date, his 
custom being to open and close the day’s duties with prayer. 

For ten years the class-rooms were connected one with 
anotber, and the prayers were read out daily by the Plaintiff 
the boys joining and singing the “Amen.” In September 
1907, there were some structural alterations made, and the 
class-rooms were divided by a passage, and, in order to make 
the boys in all the rooms hear, the master had to read prayers 
in a loud voice. This, Mr. Bradley, the Curate of St. Paul’s, 
objected to, on the ground that \there was intonation and that 
the boys sang the “Amen.” The plaintiff denied that he 
intoned the prayer, and explained that he could only make the 
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i king loudly and with 
the four class-rooms hear by spea 4 
seldecguicts He, however, received three months’ notice from 
the school managers to terminate his agreement. 
His lordship, without going into the merits of the case, 
arranged for a speedy trial of the action before January 29. 


aT 
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School Exercises and Politics. 


t a meeting on Friday of the governors of the High Wycombe 
Royal Pe cintor School (says Zhe Times) Mr. C. W. Deacon, a 
Liberal, said that in a letter from a parent of one of the boys it 
was stated that the following sentence was given out for transla- 

English into Latin : 

Mee the. carey of the Empire is only assured by the House of 

ds being preserved.” oe 
i the sehen had been, “ The safety of the Empire is only 
assured by the House of Lords being done away with” he 
should still have objected, he said. He moved that the 
governors disapprove of the matter and that the attention of the 
‘teacher be called to it. ; 

The CHAIRMAN (the Archdeacon of Buckingham) : I disagree 
entirely with Mr. Deacon that to give a boy a sentence to put 
into another language is in any way suggesting any sort of idea 

him. . * 

a Mr. DEACON : If this thing continues I shall take it further, 
because I know the Board of Education do not believe in it. 

The CHAIRMAN : If you take it further you will only make 
yourself ridiculous, because it is not teaching politics in any 
way. a : 

Mr. RAFFETY : Supposing that was a quotation from ancient 
history, when they believed those things, what would you say? 

Mr DEACON: It is not very ancient history. 

There was no seconder of the motion, and the matter 


dropped. 








NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 
a ca 


ENGLAND. 





WESTMINSTER. 


‘Tue Forty Hours’ Praver.—Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, 
‘January 29: Notting Hill. 

Tue CATHEDRAL.—Perhaps the most striking of the powerful series 
of sermons which Father Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., is preaching at the 
‘Cathedral through January on the Divinity of Jesus, was the discourse 
of Sunday last at the twelve o’clock Mass. Pursuing bis plan of proof 
from the living present facts of the Catholic Church, he extended his 
-chain of reasoning to the Eucharist and the faith of Catholics in the 
abiding Presence of Jesus Christ on their altars, the central fact about 
which the whole of the Catholic system revolved, from which all Catholic 
life was derived, by which it was sustained. As Macaulay said, ‘* When 
we reflect that Sir Thomas More was ready to die for the Doctrine of 
‘"Transubstantiation, we cannot but feel some doubt whether the Doctrine 
-of Transubstantiation may not triumph over all opposition. More was 
‘a man of eminent talents. He had all the information on the subject 
that we have, or that, while the world lasts, any human being will 
have. And Sir Thomas More is one of the choice specimens of human 

wisdom and virtue.” That Catholic faith is a stupendous fact, the 
“most awe-inspiring belief the world has ever known. If Christ, with- 
-out any power save moral power, hasachieved these results of continued 
and unaltered worship of the Blessed Eucharist, He must indeed be 
what He claims to be, the Very God. 

Dom Gilbert Higgins, C.R.L., continues his course at the evening 
service. 


THE CARMELITE CHURCH, KiENsINGTON.—Filled to overflowing, 


every inch of standing room occupied, the Carmelite Church was 
stirred.on Sunday morning once again by the characteristic eloquence 
of Father Benson. He spoke of friendship with Christ. Individual 
friendship with Cbrist was possible to non-Catholics since Christ 
enlighteneth every man. But the form of friendship which was possible 
to a Catholic was only to be found in the Catholic Church. Christ in 
sentence after sentence taught that He himself was to be present on the 
earth for all time in the Church. ‘*I am the vine, you are the 
branches.” He was present to them, not only individually in the heart 
and in the Blessed Sacrament, but also in His mystical body, which was 
the Church. The Catholic Church had many other relations besides 
that of friendship. She was mistress, queen, and teacher. True friend- 
ship always involved the existence in friends of a common point of 
view. The friend must grow into the mentality of his triend. Now 
many Catholics there were who submitted to the Church, accepted its 
teaching, obeyed its precepts, but did not think with the Church. As 
they progressed in true friendship with Christ as members of the 
mystical body of Christ they sacrificed their individualisms, merging 
them in the Catholic atmosphere in which they lived. And this was not, 
as Protestants said, putting system against Christ, but conforming our- 
selves to the character of Christ, as that character was displayed in 
Catholicism. - 


Brook Green; New OrGAN.—Father Cox has got his heart’s 
desire in the new organ which was played for the first time on Sunday 
on the occasion of the Exposition for the Forty Hours’ devotion. A 
new and notable departure, or rather expansion, in the devotion was.a 
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For generations, indeed from the first days of 
the mission, a very special and deep devotion has always displayed 
The Communions 
have always been phenomenally large, and the Forty Hours bave 
always been devoutly observed. But this year, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings of last week, Mgr. Croke Robinson 
preached preparatory sermons which drew together crowds such as only 
are to be seen on the occasion of some exceptionally stirring mission. 
The ‘result was witnessed at the early Masses of Sunday, and at the 
High Mass of Exposition, at which all in the service of the altar excelled 
themselves in their zeal. The new organ pealed out its praise under 
the hands of the master, Father Cox, the choir was reinforced for the 
occasion, and sang the grand Mass ‘of Gounod’s ‘‘Sacré Cceur,” Elgar 
contributed the Offertory, ‘* Ave Verum,” and all that music and Brook 
Green could do to honour the day was accomplished. 

The new organ, which has cost about £650, is a fine instrument, and 
is a fitting addition to the beautiful church. It is one of three 
manuals, and contains 41 stops, the great organ with 9 stops, the 
swell with 12, the choir (in the swell) with 7, the pedal organ with 5, 
together with 8 couplers. Throughout it is worked by pneumatic 
action, and blown by electric power. Contracted for, and watched 
over in the building by an expert musician in the person of the rector, 
it is certain that the last ounce of value has been received from the 
builder, Mr. Heslop, and the parish may at last rest content in its 
acquisition of the long desired and long deferred completion of the 
church equipment. 

In the evening Father Benson preached a sermon of the deepest 
interest to Catholics and non-Catholics alike, who filled every comer 
of the church, It was on death and dealt with the saying of 4 Kempis?: 
‘¢ All reason and natural search ought to fo!low faith, and not go before 
it, nor oppose it.” 


COMMERCIAL:ROAD, E,: Musson To Non-CATHoLics.—The 
mission to non-Catholics, opened last Sunday by Father Herbert 
Vaughan, D.D., and Father Norgate, attracted a large audience to 
the evening service. There were many non-Catholics present. They 
followed Father Vaughan’s discourse with keen interest, and his invita- 
tion to place questions in the question-box at the end of the church was 
availed of pretty liberally as the hearers left the building. Elis subject 
was the question, ‘‘Is one religion as good as another?” In very 
clear, easy style he showed that the idea underlying it was religious 
indifference, and this indifference was of German origin. When 
Luther devised his scheme of private interpretation of Scripture as the 
rule of fath, he laid down that one man’s interpretation of Christ’s 
teaching was as good as that of another man, and the absurdity and 
even blasphemy of this the preacher proved with great effect. 

In this parish there are several High Anglican churches in which 


his companion have a good field for their work. 


CaTHOLic Sotprgrs’ CLuB.—The annual ‘supper and entertain- 
ment given by the Committee and their friends to the members of the 


the Thursday in last week. Thanks to the kindness of the Earl of 
Ashburnham, Miss Isabelle Pkibbs, Mrs. Geoffrey Birkbeck, and other 
friends, the supper was of unusual excellence. 
of the subsequent entertainment, which went ‘‘ one better” than-any 
of the concerts for which the club is so celebrated. Among the 
numerous artists who delighted the audience were Corporal of Horse 
H. West, and Trooper Cruden of the 2nd Life Guards, Messrs. 
Lavender and Goodall (the well-known banjoists), Messrs. F. Toomey, 
Pragnell, Moreman, Chipling, Leo Keane, H. Wall, and Archie 
Terrill (whose delightful recitations evoked great applause), Mr. Tom 
George (with his marvellous conjuring feats), and, last but not least, 
Mr. John E, Nester, who drew tears as well as shouts of laughter by 
his stories and songs. Mr. E. Toomey was an excellent accom- 
panist. At the end of the evening Mr. Lister Drummond, the Hon. 


mittee, all good wishes for the New Year, warmly thanked those who 
had contribnted to one of the most delightful evenings ever experienced 
at the club for their kindness and generosity to its members. 


GUILD oF St. Luke.—A meeting of the Council was held at Arch- 
bishop’s Elouse, Westminster, by kind permission, on Wedn , 
January 18, at 4 p.m., the President, Surgeon-General Maunsell, in 
the chair, A report was received from the sub-committee containing 
draft rules for guidance and control of Guild. With some slight altera- 


the next general meeting of the Guild. A general meeting is to be 
held shortly, when a paper will be read by one of the members and a 
discussion will follow. Due notice of this will be given to all members, 


SISTERS OF CHARITY, LOWER SEYMOUR-STREET.—In the hinter- 
land of Lower Seymour-street, behind the modest frontage of a very 
ordinary residential house, is hidden a maze of rooms large and small, 
rooms for residential business girls, rooms for girls in training for 
business and domestic service, orphan girls, rooms for younger children 
and infants in arms, work-rooms, school-rooms, a chapel and rooms for 
RE, a SS 
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‘Mass ” is announced openly every Sunday, and Father Vaughan and 
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Catholic Soldiers’ Club, 10, Sutherland Terrace, S.W., took place on ~ 


The same may be said — 


Secretary, in tendering the members of the club, on behalf of the Com- : 


tion these rules were passed and recommended for the consideration of — 
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with these multifarious works, the fruit of their charity, the Sisters 
sally forth to visit the sick and the poor, to teach in the elementary 
schools of the parish, to engage in every and any work to which they 
can set their hands. But the creche, where working-women may safely 
leave their infants for the day, appeals specially to their mothering 
instincts made holier by their spiritual motive. For this and their 
other manifold works of mercy they made appeal on Sunday at Spanish- 
place. Bishop Vaughan pleaded for them morning and evening, and 
‘the hearty response was apparently equal to the earnest appeal. The 
Bishop of ‘Sebastopolis is no infrequent visitor at Spanish-place and the 
other pulpits of the metropolis, and is always welcomed by those who 
knew him in former years as one of the leading preachers of the London 
churches, and especially for his organised lectures to non-Catholics in 
‘public halls, a work with which his nephew is now identified in 
another form in the missions to non-Catholics given by the Community 
of Diocesan Missionaries of which he is the head. 


St. Dominic’s, HAversTtock Hitt: A HisToricat LECTURE, 
=An interesting historical lecture on ‘‘ The Borough of St. Pancras ” 
‘was given in the Priory Hall, Southampton-road, on Tuesday evening 
Jast, by Father Robert Bracey, the Prior of St. Dominic’s. The lecture 
owas illustrated by views, maps and portraits kindly lent by the London 
County Council. There was a crowded attendance. The lecturer said 
St. Pancras to most people was merely a large and busy centre, with 
crowded thoroughfares, huge railway stations, and a population 
equalled by few boroughs and exceeding tbat of many counties. It 
was, however, an old, avery old place, with a long history and 
many interesting Catholic associations. The parish church was then 
described and the illustrious dead who lie in its cemetery enumerated. 
Mingled together there are the ashes of vicars-apostolic, ambassadors, 
controversialists, patriots, members ofall the great Catholic families, 
French émigrés, bishops and ministers of the court of Louis XVI. The 
lecturer then traversed the borough from south to north, passing in 
review the Foundling Hospital with its close connexion with George 
III., Handel and Hogarth; Bagnigge Wells; King’s Cross; Whit- 
field’s Tabernacle ; Tottenham Court and Camden Town; the Fleet 
River; St. Katharine’s Hospital ; the once countrified Kentish Town 
and Highgate; Ken Wood and Lord Mansfield and the Gordon 
Riots. The tecture was brought to a close with some reminiscences of 


_ the various sovereigns who have visited St. Pancras, Henry VIII. and 


Elizabeth who hunted and hawked over its area, George IV. and 
Queen Victoria who had some dangerous experiences in the district, 
and good old George III. who came and came again in the cause of 
‘charity and benevolence. 


SHEPHERD’s BusH: THE CRUSADE OF Rescug.—Last Sunday 
was Crusade of Rescue Sunday at Shepherd’s Bush. An appeal was 
made at the early Masses by the priests of the mission, and at the High 
Mass Father Bans occupied the pulpit. He explained to the congrega- 
tion the nature and scope and importance of the work of the Crusade of 
Rescue and made an earnest appeal for funds to carry on the work. Le 
also urged all who could do so to become annual subscribers of a 
definite amount. In the evening Father Collins, who has recently 
been appointed to assist Father Bans, made a further appeal for the 
work of rescue. The result of these appeals was most gratifying, the 
collections during the day for the Crusade of Rescue amounting to 
%11 os. 9d. Moreover, some twenty persons gave in their names as 
annual subscribers. The promised subscriptions will increase the 
income of the Society by more than £7. This is really a very satisfac- 
tory result from this poor mission, and Father Bans and his children 
have every reason to be thankful to the rector for his kindness in 
allowing the appeal to be made in his church, and to the good people of 
the Shepherd’s Bush mission for their generous response to the appeal. 


Provipence (Row) NicutT REFUGE AND Homg.—An excellent 
concert under the direction of Mr. J. J. Fox was given to the inmates 
ofthe above Night Refuge in Crispin-street, E., on Monday last. A 
most enjoyable programme was provided, the artistes including Mr. 
Con Wade, Mr. J. N. Sarll, Mr, P. J. Morrissey, Miss C. Filmer and 
Miss R. Dolan, each of whom proved most successful, their items 
being louded applauded. The humorous part of the programme was 
in the eminently capable hands of Mr. Fred Frampton, Mr. Jack 
Welch and Mrs. Fred Frampton, who caused endless merriment by 
their songs and duets, which were enthusiastically received. A special 
word of praise must be given to Miss Calnan and Master Frampton 
who ably presided at the piano, A vote of thanks to the performers at 
the conclusion of the concert was carried with acclamation. 


‘FARM-STREET.—Father George Pollen, S.J., on Sunday afternoon 
at Farm-street, in speaking of the Holy Family, which had consecrated 
at Nazareth the lowliest duties of our working-day existence, replied to 
a recent attack on the Jesuits for fostering devotion to the Holy Family 
as superseding xeverence for the Holy Trinity. Father Gavin, S.J., 
continued on Wednesday his particularly interesting instructions to 
non-Catholics on various aspects of the Mass. 


-CaTHoLic Women’s LEeacur.—Mgr. Brown is talking to the 
women of the Catholic League on Tuesday afternoons on practical 
social work, especially in regard to the opportunities for women to give 

ractical aid to the priests in work among the poor. Provided originally 
fs a few who could be accommodated in the League offices, the con- 
ferences have received unexpected development, iand nothing less than 
the ‘Cathedral Hall suffices for them. On Tuesday the subject was the 
harm done by unconsidered almsgiving. This was the sequel to the first 
lecture on the previous Tuesday on ‘‘ Flow one can do good.” Some 
there were who indiscriminately gave to anyone who solicited aid, some 
gave nothing without inquisitorial and officious verification of the 
need, and the personal satisfaction that the much-guarded dole would 
not be misused. The world was not much the better for these unco guid 
stewards. The golden mean was best, whereinjkindness was tempered 
with judgment. Some gave their guinea, but if ten pounds would 
save a man from destruction, or would do untold benefit, the guinea 
would not expand. Some were deterred from work among the poor 
because their means of pecuniary help were small, but there is invaluable 
service they could render by friendly interest, personal intercourse, 
stimulating influence to thrift and cleanliness and self-respect, and every 
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ent hope. A pennyworth of true friendship was worth man 
pounds of patronage. Much waste existed in the loss of hospital 
letters, Those which could not be personally dealt with might be pro- 
fitably sent to the offices of the League, and so saved from the depths 
of the waste-paper-basket. 


————— 


SOUTHWARE, 


THE BisHop AT VAUXHALL.—The Bishop of Southwark visi 
on Sunday, St. Anne’s Church, Vauxhall, which is to be eee eae 
the course of a few weeks, the solemn event to synchronise with the 
Silver Jubilee celebration of Mgr. Brown’s ordination to the priesthood, 
His lordship administered confirmation to about 150 candidates, and in 
the course of an address referred to the forthcoming ceremony when the 
church would be dedicated to the service of God. 

The Bishop also held a confirmation at St. George’s Cathedral during 
the week, and during the ceremony he was attended by Canon Sprank- 
ling, the Administrator, and by the clergy of the Cathedral, 


Mcr. CrokE ROBINSON AT ST. GEORGE’s CATHEDRAL.—The 
Right Rev, Mgr. W. Croke Robinson is preaching a course of sermons 
in St. George’s Cathedral on som2 wounds of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, on the Sunday evenings of January, and his addresses which are 
explanatory rather than controversial have caused some resentment in 
the ranks of a certain advanced Protestant organisation of South 
London. The trumpet has been sounded and an agitation is to be 
commenced to reply to the statements of Mgr. Robinson. The cam- 
paign was started outside the door of the Cathedral, and an emissary 
of a Protestant organisation, with more enthusiasm than wisdom 
commenced on Sunday to distribute leaflets outside the Cathedral 
denouncing ‘* Rome’s ways,” but he was totally ignored and his 
energy was consequently wasted. Last Sunday evening Mgr. 
Robinson preached on prejudice, having already dealt with credulity. 
In the course of his remarks on the latter subject Mgr. Robinson 
warned his hearers against the dangerous and injurious practice of 
spiritualism, which he believed, unfortunately, was largely practised in 
this country. 


SERMONS FOR Non-Catio.ics.—In a fortnight, with only two 
days’ interval, the Rev. Father Vassall Phillips has preached a course 
of sermons in St. Mary’s Church, Clapham, explanatory of the 
teaching of the Church on questions which mostly concern Protestants, 
and on Sunday evening last this well-known Redemptorist preacher, 
in his closing address, assured a congregation which filled every part of 
the church that it had been to him a very happy period, for it had 
brougbt him in close. touch with various sections of religious thought 
in the district. Father Vassall Phillips has received numerous 
inquiries from local non-Catholics asking for further information on 
matters which he dealt with in the course of sermons, and already 
several have placed themselves under instruction. For nearly two 
hours on Sunday evening, Father Vassall Phillips spoke on the 
difficulties confronting those outside the Church, but he warned those 
who were listening to him and who were in doubt, to be thoroughly 
convinced before they decided to embrace the Catholic faith. He was 
reminded, he said, of a young lady who had placed herself under 
instruction. She was engaged to a Protestant and she mentioned her 
intention of becoming a Catholic to the father of her fiancé, ‘* Oh,” 
he replied, ‘we have plenty of books in our library that will refute 
Roman Catholicism,” and he produced a book on * Maria Monk.” In 
order that the seed which he (the preacher) had sown should bear good 
fruit the Redemptorist Fathers had arranged to hold a series of services. 
before Lent at which instructions will be given on the controversial 
questions he had dealt with and they would be glad to give advice to 
any who sought it. Father Vassall Phillips stated that he had received 
more than 30 written questions on each evening he had spoken, and many 
of those clearly proved that the writers inquired solely with the idea of 
becoming better acquainted with the Catholic faith, One inquirer 
wanted to know, if the Pope was infallible, why was it necessary for him 
to confess his sins; and when Father Vassall Phillips replied that 
the infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff had nothing to do with his- 
sins, the questioner was doubtless considerably astonished. Another 
person asked Father Vassall Phillips to explain why he invited 
Protestants to attend services in Catholic churches, and yet a Catholic 
was strictly forbidden to attend Protestant services. ‘ We invite 
Protestants to‘come,” replied the preacher, “* because they acknow- 
ledge the right to private judgment in religious matters, the right to 
free inquiry.” Catholics knew their faith, they were taught what to 
believe, and, therefore, had no need to make inquiry. 

Father Vassall Phillips stated that he had been asked to extend 
the course of sermons to a third week, but he thought he had 
sufficiently explained the teaching of the Church on questions of vital 
interest, and, therefore, he could not accept the invitation, 


KENNINGTON.—Several of the Old Boys at the Christian Brothers? 
School at Kennington were present this week at an anniversary Mass 
said in St. George’s Cathedral for the repose of the soul of Brother 
Acheul, who was for twenty-five years Principal of St. Joseph’s 
Academy. The deceased was one of the pioneers of Catholic education 
in South London, and a number of the clergy of the diocese, as well 
as laymen occupying prominent positions in commercial life; were 
educated by him. A marble holy-water font has been erected in: 
St. George’s Cathedral to perpetuate his memory, 








The Archbishop of York, speaking at Sheffield on Saturday 
night to a meeting of members of the Church of England Men’s Society, 
said the Church of England should take its off frock-coat and go into the 
world in its shirt-sleeves, driven along by the fire and enthusiasm of the 
love of Jesus Christ to men. If the Church of England were going to 
do the work it was sent to do it must get rid of certain qualities. The 
Church had suffered for many years from a certain chronic stiffening of 
respectability. ** Weare too desperately respectable.” 
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“OUR LADY of SION,’ 
(CONVENT stow VILLAS, W, : 
(near Kensington Gardens). 


and English Education for the Daughters 
Bienes Lécden Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of he same Order in Rome, Paris, 
ienna, &c. . 
vithe *Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. Le 
perioe! paracises for a quiring French and 
rman with native teachers. 5 
Cn The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 
N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
IIAMPSTEAD, N. d 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SuBJECTS. 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 
Painting, Drawing, Drill. A : 
N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 
Hampstead Heath. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 






















ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation. New and eae accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


1 SSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 





x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 

Prospectuses on application. 

The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


CONVENT; ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIBS 
(REGISTERED). 


The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 

superior education. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 
Examinations. 

Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 


yt Rev. Mother. 
UMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 


near London, W.—ConvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
ComPaNIoNs OF JEsus.—Superior and solidly religious 
education for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 
and requirements of the present day. The Convent is 
a Centre for the Oxford Faeal Examinations. Passes 
in University Examinations for the past 19 years over 
87 per cent. Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy ; 
it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew, 
Hampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


ST: FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7, 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 
CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 


ee ee eee et ee 
ENEDICTINE CONVENT (Prr- 
PETUAL AporaTion), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Musicand Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 
particulars on applicaticn, 





ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY, 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 
bath, Cooking in the demonstration kitchen, First-aid 
by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the- school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 
grounds), and other games. ; 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils, 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 


No expense 


has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


science can secure. 


full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 





OLY TRINITY CONVENT, 
FREELANDS, BROMLEY, KENT. 
Under the Patronage of his Lordship the 
Bishop cf Southwark. 

Superior religious and modern education, with excep- 
tional advantages for the study of French. Pupils pre- 
pared successfully for University, Kensington, and 
R.A.M. Local Examinations. 

Extensive grounds surround the Convent, which is 
near railway station and within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. Entire charge taken of Colonial pupils. Little 
boys under ro received. Charges moderate. 


X AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells, 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
- Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
Ons. 
Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 
Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MARY’S ABBEY, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FoR YouNG LaDIEs. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games, 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 

Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schoo 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
Swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill, 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘* Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH Cass Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Younc LapIigs. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in i 

Beaut the midst of parks. 
erosive open grounds. New buildings pte date. 

teparation for University examinations, Special 
facility for Fiench and German, 


apply to the Brother 



















OXFORD. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘Society of Oxford Home Students” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 





ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, 
Oakamoor, North Staffs. 
(COTTON HALL). 


OxForRD LOCALS, 1910. ~ 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 


Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymgrs. 







ADDINGTON SCHOOL, 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX. 


Catholic Boys prepared for School Entrance 
Examinations and the Navy. For Prospectus 
and List of Successes since 1g03 


A poly Headmaster. 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
OS Sage sora soos 
e Convent is utifully situated In its own 
oes which are large and open: tennis court, 
ockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class ed i 
French and German are included in the curriculum.- 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, f 
PREPARATORY (BOYS). § 
The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariabl ae oe places in our 
Catholic colleges, ntire charge taken of children’ 
whose parents are abroad. — For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster, Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 


<2 JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES, 
3 wines hoe taught by the Marist Brothers, 
or detailed Prospectus and Report of last Sessi 
applyto BROTHER GEORGE, et 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 


ee 
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HE new Parliament was opened 
by Royal Commission in the 
House of Lords on Tuesday. 
After the Commons had retired to 
elect a Speaker a large number of Peers took the Oath. 
The motion for the re-election of Mr. Lowther was proposed 
by Mr, E. Wason, the Liberal member for Clackmannan, 
who pointed out that this was the fourth occasion on which — 
Mr. Lowther had been thus elected. He had been first 
chosen by one party and then kept in his position by 
another. No higher tribute to his conduct in the- Chair 
could be paid. “He was fair, urbane, tactful, and judicial, 
and these qualities were assisted by a saving grace of humour 
which lent effectiveness to his services without detracting 
from its dignity. As Speaker he passessed what Maeter- 
linck had called the “joy of being just.” The motion 
was seconded from the Unionist side by Lord Claude 
Hamilton, who as a Parliamentary veteran of forty- 
five years’ standing paid a glowing tribute to Mr. 
Lowtber’s many high qualities and services to Parlia- 
ment. These were especially shown in 1906 by the way in 
which he controlled and restrained the many new members 
inexperienced in parliamentary life who had then entered 
the House. ‘To him their thanks are due for having during 
that Parliament extracted from every section of the House, 
whatever might be the party to which it belonged, whatever 
might be its political opinions, whatever might be the direc- 
tion in which its aspirations lay, the tacitadmission that one 
and all, collectively and individually, we are as representa- 
tives of the nation all equally jealous of the maintenance 
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| intact of the dignity, the honour, and the independence of 


this great historic assembly.” Mr. Lowther had won not 
only the confidence of the two great historic parties, but 
also that of the Nationalist and Labour parties. He was 
a living illustration of Disraeli’s requirements for a Speaker, 
“the purity of an English Judge and the spirit of an English 
gentleman.” Mr. Lowther then rose to make his acknowledg- 
ments, but the calm of the proceedings was suddenly ~ 
disturbed by Mr. Ginnell, a Nationalist member, who com- 
plained against the party system by which private members 
were prevented from making speeches and representing the 
views of their constituents, and of the lack of firmness 
and adherence to the Constitution on the part of the 
Speaker, who had allowed such a corrupt practice to go 


158 
en a nn re: tee cer 
on. He had complained i 
afid had been snubbed for his pains. 


proposer and seconder of the motion. 


had always received not only courtesy but kindness. 


striking a manner. 


the least of .our national assets. 


our daily proceedings, of administering the rules of order, 
of interpreting‘and applying the laws and customs of Parlia- 
ment, are in the hands of a man who can and who will 
combine justice and firmness with sympathy and kindness 


—so long as that is the case, the first conditions of Partlia- 
We know 


mentary dignity and efficiency will be secured. 
that we have such a man, Mr. Speaker-Elect, in yourself.” 
The House then adjourned, 


The terms of the Reciprocity 
Agreement between Canada and 
the United States were made public 
in both countries at the end of last 
week. The correspondent of Zhe Times in Washington thus 
summarised the message sent by Mr. Taft to Congress: The 
United States have arrived at a stage when they need new 
sources for their supplies of natural products. Now is the 
time, before Canadian policy becomes too crystallised, ‘‘ to 
facilitate commerce between the two countries and thus 
greatly to increase the natural resources available for our 
people.” Reciprocity will be of mutual advantage. It will 
“cement the friendly relations with the Dominion which 
have resulted from the satisfactory settlement of contro- 
versies that have lasted a century and will further promote 
good feeling between kindred peoples. . . . I therefore 
hope the measure will be promptly enacted into law.” The 
State Department in a summary of the Agreement issued 
simultaneously estimates that if it takes effect the United 
States will remit nearly 41,000,000 of duties and Canada 
4,400,000 ; that the United States will put on the free list 
dutiable articles to the value of nearly £8,000,000 and 
Canada to the value of £ 4,200,000; and that the present 
American duties will remain in force upon only 9 per cent. 
of the total imports from Canada, while in regard to the 
Canadian Customs the value of the American articles which 
will remain 2” sfa‘u guo is given apparently as 64 per cent. 
The broad effect of the Agreement, which, of course, requires 
ratification both from the Parliament of the Dominion and 
Congress, is to secure free exchange in natural, and especially 
in food, products and mutual reductions in the rates upon 
manufactured articles. Thus wheat is free and the duties 
on flour are reduced. 


CANADA AND THE U.S.A.: 
FREE TRADE IN 
NATURAL PRODUCTS, 


In the House of Commons at Ottawa, 


—STATEMENT “ oe ‘ 
‘IN Trig Dominion tbe task of explaining and defending the 
PARLIAMENT. @8reement was entrusted to Mr. Fielding. 


a The Zimes correspondent tells us that the 
Minister, after alluding to what may be regarded as the 
historical aspect of the question, pointed out that in the 
agreement there was also a long list of items on which a 
common rate for duty in both countries was provided. 
Wheat, barley, potatoes, oats, and rough lumber were now 
made free, but the reductions in duty made by the United 
States on these products were greater than those made by 
Canada. Flour would pay a duty of 15¢. a barrel in both 
countries. The duty on coal was equalised at 45c. a ton. 
Coke would now be free entering the United States—which 
will greatly benefit British Columbia.. Canadian manu- 
facturers, continued the Minister, were perhaps a little 
alarmed by the prospect of reciprocity, but he thought 
under the new arrangement they would be able to sell many 
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privately to the Speaker, 
This brought 
Mr. John Redmond to his feet to declare on behalf of 
himself and his colleagues that they completely associated 
themselves with the general trend of the observations of the 
Mr. Parker, on 
behalf of the Labour party, declared that they supported 
the re-election of Mr. Lowther, from whom as Speaker they 
Mr. 
Lowther then thanked the House in a speech couched in 
the happiest vein, self-deprecating but full of gratitude for 
the indulgence that had always been extended to him and 
the confidence in him which had just been reaffirmed in so 
He was then conducted to the chair, 
after which congratulations were offered to him from the 
two front benches by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Akers-Douglas. 
‘However widely and however acutely,” said the Prime 
Minister, “ you may differ otherwise, we are all of us agreed 
in the belief that the maintenance at a high level of its best 
traditions and its continuous and unbroken identity is not 
For its preservation our 
primary safeguard is the Chair, and so long as we feel—and 
we all of us feel to-day—that the duty of presiding over 
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lines of go or in . 
rods, which were now made free. Mr. Fielding explained 
at length the changes in the agricultural implement schedules 
and the negotiations with respect to the pulp and paper 
duties. 
free in entering the United States only when the provincial 
export regulations of Ontario and Quebec were removed, 
but the Canadian Commissioners could not-accept such a 


condition, and therefore pulp and newsprint will be dutiable 


in both countries. The suggestion by the United States 
for free fishing in Canadian waters was unacceptable to the 
Dominion. Canada would issue licences to United States 
fishermen for the nominal sum of one dollar a year, and in 


return the United States would grant the free admission of 


Canadian fish to their markets. (This announcement 
evoked great applause on the Liberal benches.) Dairy 
products, fruit, and vegetables, Mr. Fielding said, were 
made reciprocally free. After having read the communica- 
ticns which passed between Mr. Knox, Secretary of State, 
and himself, Mr. Fielding was asked whether Canada must 
accept all of the Agreement or none. The Minister replied 
that such was his view. os . 


With the approach of the meeting of the 


oD ain new Parliament politicians have shown renewed 
ae ate anxiety about the course that discussion will 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain pointed out that the General 


Election had given no majority to the Liberal party, and — 
that its parliamentary strength was simply due to a temporary — 


union with the Nationalists and Labour men for a work of 
destruction. : 
nise in a majority so consituted any right to destroy our old 


Constitution of two Houses of Parliament and set up Single ~ 


Chamber Government instead.. The majority did not agree 


ods in the United States, as, for instance, wife 


It was proposed that the latter articles should be 


The Unionist party therefore could not recog- 





gai 


boc we hs in , 
a RM i eS wh 


take on the proposals of the Government for _ 
dealing with the House of Lords. Addressing the Liberal — 
Unionist Association of East Worcestershire at Birmingham, — 


amongst themselves except on the question of smashing the 


Veto. 
Upper House, whilst others wished to leave it as it was. 


The Labour party would do nothing to constitute an 
effective check on the Lower House, and the Nationalists — 


Some wanted to follow it up by a reform of the — 


simply wanted to abolish the Veto to carry Home Rule. _ 


“We recognise,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “in the composition 


of the majority which has resulted from the General Election — a 


no mandate for such a revolution as that. We demand to 


see the whole of the Government scheme before we deal , — " 
with any part of it, and we will not consent on any terms or 


conditions to destroy the safeguards which the wisdom of 


our ancestors has created in this country and which every == 


great civilised nation has sought to imitate in the Constitu- 


tion it has built for itself.” It was possible that the majority == 
in the Lower House would hold together to pass the Bill, = 
but “it was unthinkable that any Second Chamber, and = 
least of all our House of Lords, should voluntarily pass  — 


such a measure, and it would be unconstitutional for the — 
Government to advise such a wholesale creation of Peers as 


alone could coerce them to pass it.” The Conservative 
Chief Whip, Sir A. Acland-Hood, speaking at Wellington 
on Saturday, was equally emphatic. He gave it as his 
opinion that whether the Veto Bill was rejected by the House 





of Lords and an election followed, or wkether it was carried 


by the creation of a large number of Peers, the feeling of 
the country would be so strong that another Generak 
Election could not be very long delayed. Against these 
views may be set a declaration made by Mr. Ure at Winch- 
burgh to the effect that if the Government did not, with so 
large and compact a majority behind it, pass the Parliament 
Bill, then it would pass out of existence, and the sooner the 
better. At the same meeting Dr. Macnamara said that he 
thought the Lords would accept the inevitable. If they did, 
he would be pleased. If they did not, well and good. By 
their leave or without their Jeave, the Bill must pass. That. 
was the clearly expressed will of the people. But the same 
optimism does not appear to reign in the ranks of Labour. 
Mr. W. F. Jowett; M.P., ex-Chairman of the Independent 
Labour party, has stated that he does not believe that Mr. 
Asquith would get a guarantee for the wholesale creation of 
new Peers to enable him to carry the Veto Bill, and he 
could not believe that anyone who had any knowledge of 
the British Constitution and the politicians who swore by it 
regarded the threat as anything but a sort of turnip lantern’ 
ghost for political greenhorns. Probably influence would 


vbe brought to bear on the Tory leaders of the House of 
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the supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament. 





if it had been consulted, 
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‘Lords in order to help him, and the same influence would 


very likely be tried on Mr. Asquith for concessions to bridge 
the difference. But he could not seriously modify his pro- 
posals without sacrificing the Irish party. 


After the manifesto article by Mr. John 

ME Te REDMOND Redmond entitled ‘What we mean by 
HoME RuLE, Home Rule” in 7. P.’s Magazine, it would 
seem difficult for his opponents to say that 

he hasnotsought todefine his position. Dealing with the state- 
ments that the idea of Federalism as applied to Home Rule 
is something new, and that Home Rule as Parnell under- 
stood it is inconsistent with Federalism, Mr. Redmond 
declares them to be “absurdly, ignorantly, and shamefully 
untrue.” Federalism was mooted as far back as 1832 by 
Mr. Sharman Crawford. Then speaking of the Conference 
of 1872 at which Isaac Butt presented his proposals, 
Mr. Redmond says: ‘There the basis of Home Rule 
was laid down, and, for the first time, Repeal of the 
Union was formally and definitely abandoned by the 
representatives of the Nationalists of Ireland, and a Federal 
Union proposed. From that date until now thirty-seven 
years have elapsed, and the demand put forward by Isaac 
Butt has never been in substance varied and remains to-day 
the demand of the Irish people.” But whilst ready to agree 
to’ Federalism, the Irish are not prepared to wait for a Federa- 
tion scheme all round to gettheirown Home Rule. ‘The 
one thing essential for us to be perfectly clear about is this : 
that while we are willing that our new Constitution should 
‘be so framed as to fit in readily with a general system of 
Federalism later on, we must get our Constitution at once, 
and must not be asked to wait until the other portions of 
the United Kingdom have made up their minds to obtain 
Parliaments for themselves.” His demand is then formu- 
Aated as follows: ‘‘Ireland’s demand is for full legislative 
and executive control of all purely Irish affairs, subject to 
The 
Statute constituting the new Irish Parliament must settle 
the question. of what are purely Irish affairs. ‘Therefore 
that question rests in the hands of the present Imperial 
Parliament. The retention of Irish members in the 
Imperial Parliament, and what number of them should be 


_ retained, must also, of course, be settled by the Imperial 


Statute. When such an Irish Parliament as I have indicated 
has been created, it will be there, a ready-made portion of 
any Federal-system that Great Britain may create in the 
future. Let me again give a definition in as precise and 
definite words as possible of what we mean when we ask 
for Home Rule. We mean an Irish Parliament with an 
Executive responsible to it, created by Act of the Imperial 
Parliament, and charged with the management of purely 
Trish affairs, such as land, education, local government, 
transit, labour, industries, taxation for local purposes, law 
and justice, police, &c., leaving to the Imperial Parliament, 
in which Ireland would continue to be represented, but 
probably in smaller numbers, the management, as at present, 
of all Imperial affairs, such as Army, Navy, foreign relations, 
Customs, Imperial taxation, matters pertaining to the 
Crown, and all those other questions which are Imperial, 
and not local, in their nature ; the Imperial Parliament also, 
of course, retaining an overriding supreme authority over 
the new Irish Legislature, such as it possesses to-day over 
all the various Parliaments in Canada, Australia, South 
Africa, and other portions of the Empire.” 


What Mr. Hayes Fisher correctly described 


THE Matt as “an acrid correspondence” has passed 


“YMPROVEMENT. between the Board of Works and the County 


Council. The last communication on bebalf 
of the Board of Works seems quite unnecessarily rude, and 
is a lecture rather than a letter. It will be remembered 
that the position of the Government is that, having com- 
pleted the Mall road up to the limits of the Park, the task 
of arranging an opening into Trafalgar-square devolves on 
the Council. The Council replied that it was never con- 
sulted as to the plan of the improvement, which was initiated 
and carried through by the Government, not as an aid to 
the traffic of the metropolis, but as a national memorial to 
Queen Victoria. The Council not obscurely suggests that, 
the whole scheme might have 
been greatly improved, while the houses required to enlarge 
the opening might have been purchased at a smaller cost. 
Eventually the Council offered to add £75,000 to the 
450,000 .already promised by the City of Westminster. 


This proposal was made conditional, however, on the 
acceptance by the Board of Works of all responsi- 
bility for the designing and carrying out of the work 
still requiring to be done. This has been rejected 
by the Board of Works in the way already described. 
At their meeting on Tuesday the Council adopted the 
following resolution: ‘That in view of the refusal of his 
Majesty’s Office of Works to accept a contribution from the 
Council of £75,000 together with a contribution of 450,000 
from the City of Westminster, and to complete the develop- 
ment of the Spring-gardens end of the Mall, commenced 
as an extension of Government buildings and continued as 
an integral part of the national memorial to Queen Victoria, 
it be referred to the Improvements Committee to bring 
up a scheme to enable the Council either alone or in con- 
junction with the City of Westminster to provide such a 
widening opposite Drummond’s Bank as will enable the 
Coronation procession of his Majesty the King to pro- 
ceed by way of Spring-gardens if desired; and that the 
Council inform his Majesty’s Office of Works that, after 
the completion of the widening of the roadway for the 
purpose of the Coronation, the Council cannot accept any 
further responsibility for an improvement which, at its 
inception, was considered a Government scheme for a 
stately entrance for Buckingham Palace and St. James's 
Park, and has since been carried forward without consulta- 
tion with the Council.” The result of the dispute ts 
sufficiently deplorable. An opening will be made wide 
enough to allow the Coronation procession to pass through, 
but there will be no attempt at any architectural treatment 
of the scheme, 
Germany is giving the ‘Lost Pro- 
A CONSTITUTION yinces” a Constitution, and the first read- 
Re oe ey ing of the Bill for this purpose passed 
the Reichsteg on Saturday, and was 
referred toa Committee. Whilst it is opposed by the Con- 
servatives, who regard it as premature that so many rights 
as it confers should be granted, it is supported by the Centre 
Party and by the National Liberals. The attitude of the 
Radicals and Socialists seems to be doubtful, but it is 
thought that the former will finally uphold the measure and 
the latter vote against it. Furthermore, it would seem that 
the people of the Reichsland are by no means satisfied with 
what the Bill offers. They want autonomy, which, for 
obvious reasons, the Government is not willing to grant. 
But they accept the present Bill with more pleasure since 
the Imperial Secretary for the Interior has stated in the 
Reichstag that “this is not the last time the Reichstag will 
have the Constitution of the Reichsland under considera- 
tion.” The French Press bas hitherto been somewhat 
reticent in the expression of its views, but the Zemps, point- 
ing to the attachment of the people to French culture, 
appreciates the German position that the Alsace-Lorrainers 
must allow themselves to be absorbed before they’can hope 
for full political freedom. The Journal des Débats thinks 
that whatever is done the-7ég/me will remain essentially the 
same, and the provinces will continue to be, | in: Bismarck’s 
words, “a military bulwark ” politically, and in the adminis- 
trative sense a colony to which the metropolis exports its 
civil servants, : 
The Earl of Denbigh, as Chairman of the 
SUGAR-BEET National Sugar Beet Council, has issued a 
report on experimental crops grown in I9To. 
The first object of the Council was to collect 
as many data as possible relative to the experimental crops — 
of 1910, and with this view information was invited from 
those who were growing them during the past season. This 
resulted in’ direct or indirect intimations being received of 
over 260 plots varying in size froma quarter of an acre to 
24 acres, distributed over 23 counties. Full returns and 
samples for analysis were received from about 75 growers. 
In addition to these, so plots of a quarter of anacre each 
were grown in Herefordshire, where the local Advisory 
Committee tabulated and published their own results. It 
is valuable to ncte the fact that in many other varied 
districts of England roots have been grown with excellent 
results, showing high percenteges of sugar and good ton- 
nage returns, not only in small experimental plots, but, in 
some cases, crops of several acres. So far as any conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the full analysis, it would appear 
that the coefficient of purity is lower on clay or very heavy 
loam than on lighter soils. In fact, some of the best results 
inthis respect were obtained on sandy or gravelly loam, 
Although, in~ consequence of the unsystematic and 
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unscientific manner in which the experiments were carried 
out last year, no very definite conclusions can be drawn 
with regard to the technicalities of cultivation, it is still 
very evident that roots of excellent sugar contents and of 
satisfactory weight per acre can be grown in various 
parts of England. All that is required for the establishment 
of a new and profitable industry that would have far-reach- 
ing and beneficial results to the country is, the report 
concludes, the necessary capital for factories, coupled with 
careful organisation and technical experience. 


King Carlos was assassinated for governing 


Pee oeas vy Without a Parliament, But under the new 
rortucaL.  7ésimeof a Republic, government by decree 


proceeds apace. The most important 
‘reform ” at present under contemplation is the separation 
of Church and State, and the Ministers are naturally ina 
hurry to effect it before even the new Parliament in which 
they are so carefully endeavouring to manufacture a majority 
can have a chance of saying yea or nay. Apparently, 
however, they have some doubts whether the people are 
sufficiently educated to accept such a reform as this 
without their opinion being asked. So the Minister of 
Justice has decided, before promulgating the decree, to 
have speeches up and down the country in its support. The 
campaign opened on Thursday. ‘‘ This step,” explains the 
Lisbon correspondent of Ze Morning Fost, “is due 
to the considerab'e resentment which exists against 
the proposed separation, especially in the northern part 
of the country, where religions feeling is strong.” The 
Minister has also been good enovgh to confide to the 
public such points in the arrangements as he _ thinks 
may help to damp down opposition. He declares that 
Catholic prelates will retain their churches, and all things 
necessary for the conduct of services, and that existing priests 
will continue to receive until death salaries from the State 
as hitherto. Should any priest, however, not desire to 
continue in office under the new law he is to be pensioned 
off at his full salary. The Council of Ministers has voted a 
sum of £160,000 to be set apart yearly for this purpose. 
The new law concedes absolute freedom to all religions. 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs has also been busy telling 
journalists what a.thriving country Portugal is under the 
tule of Senhor Braga—there is a surplus in receipts over 
the preceding year, recruits are rushing to be enrolled in the 
volunteers, foreign Powers are cordial, and the Cabinet has 
worked so hard and well that it has nearly finished its 
electoral Bill for jockeying the elections. No one will be 
compelled to vote unless he likes. Finally, the Minister 
stated that the decree for the separation of Church and 
State is to be promulgated at the end of the month. 


The Bill of the Government for securing 
that what is sold as champagne sball be 
winé grown in the district so called was 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies on 
Monday by M. Klotz, Minister of Finance. In the pre- 
amble it is stated that the reputation of these wines is in 
danger of being compromised by the action of certain 
dealers, who, speculating on ‘the great renown of the name 

Champagne,” Import within the district defined by decree 
wines of various origins, transform them into sparkling wine, 
and then sell them as real champagne, especially abroad. To 
put an end to these practices it is provided in the Bill that 
a declaration of the origin of wines, when removed from 
the cellars as champagne, must be made to the Excise 
officials, and that only wines made from the grapes of the 
Champagne district shall have a right to that description. 
These wines must have keen stored and treated in cellars 
separated by the high road {rom any cellars containirg wines 
other than those of the Champagne district, Every bottle 
that leaves these cellars must be distinctly marked “cham- 
pagne,” and to reimburse the cost of special inspection by 
the Excise officials a tax of one halfpenny a bottle will be 
levied, except on wines for export. Failure to comply with 
the provisions of the Bill is to entail the confiscation of the 
wine and fines of from £20to £2c0. Whilst this Bill was 
being presented to the Chamber the wine-growers in the 
Aube district were holding a meeting at Bar-sur-Aube to 
protest against the exclusion from the Bill of the products of 
their district and demanding that the district should be 
included. Meanwhile there is another Wine Bill before 
the Chamber promoted by M. Cassadon, one of the 
Deputies for Berdeaux, proposing that the wine known as 
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Bordeaux may be ‘improved ” by the addition of not more 
than 25 per cent. of wine grown outside the scheduled 
district. 

Speaking at the balf-yearly meeting 
of the Joint Stock Bank, Lord St. 
Aldwyn made some remarks on the 
decline in the national credit which are 
bound to attract wide attention. He showed that a deprecia- 
tion in Consols meant a diminution of the credit of the 
country. A matter of more vital importance could hardly 
exist, fora diminution in the credit of our country meant 
that if we wanted money for the purpose of the defence of 
the country or for some great social object, or—as might, 
unhappily, be some day the case—for the preservation of our 
security in a great war and even of our independence as @ 
great Empire, our power of obtaining that money was 
diminished if our credit fell. He feared that our credit hadi 


LORD ST. ALDWYN ON 
THE DECLINE OF 
NATIONAL CREDIT, 


fallen not only absolutely, but also relatively, in comparison — 


with the credit of our great Continental neighbours, France 
and Germany. He looked back to the year 1891, which 
was the first year for which he had figures on that point, 
and he found that if a person had invested £100 in French 
Three per Cents. he would have got ros. 6d. a year more 
interest for it than he would have zot from the same invest- 
ment in Consols, and if be had invested in German Three 
per Cents. he would have got 19s. 6d. more than in Consols. 
That was a satisfactory difference to us as between the 
credit of the three countries. What was the fact now? 
Take the Consols price of Jast year. If £100 had been 
invested in Consols at that price, the investor would have 
got just the same for his money as by an investment io 
French Three per Cents., and an investor in German 
Three per Cents. would only have got ros. 6d. more 
instead of 19s. 6d. more than the investor in British 
Consols. There was a distinct fall in British credit as 


compared with the credit of France and» Germany. | 


He attributed the fall in Consols partly to the effects of the 


war, to a growing preference for foreign securities, to — 


national extravagance, to the great increase in direct taxation 
and to the requirements of the Irish Land Act. On the 
Jast point he laid special stress. 
passed in 1903. Under that Act £53,000,000 of stock 
had been issued, of which, be thought, about 426,000,000 
had been issued—not to the public, but to the Nationab 
Debt Commissioners. In other words, the National Debt 
Commissioners’ funds bad been invested, not in Consols, 
as they used to be, but in the purchase of Irish Land Stock. 
He thought that a Jesson might be drawn from that fact. 
Under the Irish Land Acts a great cloud, so to speak, was 
hanging over the London Money Market. There had been 
issued £53,000,coo of stock, and they were told that 
#£150,0c0,0co more would be required before that matter 
was concluded. No one knew when a loan of ,£/5,000,000 
or £6,c00,000 might be put on the market—to the certain 
depreciation of all Government securities. Was that not a 
warning against embarking on great and costly schemes, 
which might be excellent in themselves, but which imposed 
enormous burdens on the Exchequer ? 
transfer of Irish tenants into Irish landowners was a very 
good thing, but it was most unwise to accelerate that 
transfer at the cost of diminishing the credit of the country, 
and to his mind, however admirable and however excellent 
any proposal might be, there was no proposal so admirable 
or so excellent as the maintenance of the credit of this 
country. . 
The Lord Chief Justice, on Wednesday, 
LIRELLING heard a case of high importance in which E, F. 
THE KING. Mylius was charged with having uttered a 
seditious libel in the Ziderator, ‘an interna- 
tional journal” published in Paris and devoted to the 
‘extension of the Republic.” The libel complained of was 
a suggestion that the King had contracted a morganatie 
marriage before marrying Princess Mary of Teck. The 
libel was disproved by evidence, and the Judge passed & 
scathing censure on the defendant, sentencing him to the 
maximum penalty of twelve months’ imprisonment. After 
the sentence Sir Rufus Isaacs read the following message 
signed by the King: “Iam authorised by his Majesty to 
state publicly that ke was never married except to the 
Queen, and that he never went through any ceremony of 
marriage except with the Queen; and, further, that he 
would have attended to give evidence to this effect had he 


not. received advice from the Law Officers of. the Crowm 


that it would be unconstitutional for him to do so.” 


The Irish Land: Act was | 


No doubt, the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





CANADA’S NEW STEP. 


HE secret of the negotiations for a commercial 
agreement between Canada and the United States 

was well kept. Up to the last moments all the 
correspondents were confident that if an agreement was 
reached at all, which was very doubtful, it would be one so 
restricted in its scope that the result might be described as 
“Much ado about nothing.” Three days after the terms 
of the Convention bad been made public the correspondent 
of Zhe Times cabled, ‘The country is still stunned by the 
wide sweep of the contract.” What Canada worked and 
_prayed for in vain forty years ago has come to her feet 
‘at last. It was in 1866 that the American Government put 
an end to the reciprocity which she had made with the 


~ 


_ Dominion ten years before. Sir JoHN Macpona_p, through 


all his long term of office, would at any time have been 
glad to conclude such a treaty as is now offered from 
Washington. The Liberal party were still more eager to beat 
down the tariff wall which hampered trade and hindered 
neighbourly intercourse for all the long length of a frontier 
which stretches for three thousand miles. It was only after 
the failure of repeated and heart-breaking efforts for com- 
mercial peace that Sir WILFRID Laurier proudly and 
‘passionately declared that there should be “no more 
pilgrimages to Washington.” Now Washington is the suitor, 
and has made offers which no Canadian Government could 
refuse. The tariff wall goes down from sea to sea, and 
Canada knows that she shall have the right of free exchanges 
as far as the products of her farms and forests, her mines, 
and her fisheries are concerned. Corn and coal and cattle, 
- fruit and fish, lumber and live-stock, may be moved across 
the frontier at will and sold without toll or duty. The gain 
by the disappearance of the artificial and unnatural barrier 
which the perverse ingenuity of men had set up between 


_ the buyer and the seller is certainly enormous, and not 


easily measured. In the case of manufactured articles, only 


the top layer of bricks has been removed from the tariff 


wall ; but the resultant gain in freedom of exchange will be 


_ considerable, and specially advantageous to Canada. Taking 


the agreement as a whole, it is calculated that the American 
Government will surrender duties equal to a million sterling: 
the Dominion duties worth £400,000. 


a Taking both countries as a whole, it may be said with 


safety that the agreement is generally popular. If, on the 


- Canadian side, there are any misgivings, they are based on 


political rather than upon economic considerations. The 
new. arrangement is felt in some sort to involve a reversal of 
the policy which has been pursued at Ottawa for the Jast 
twenty years. But that policy was itself the result and the 
consequence of the tariff wall—and the tariff wall has been 
breached all along the line. If in the past the Government 
of the United States had adopted a more generous and con- 
ciliatory policy towards its weaker neighbour, and had 
encouraged unrestricted trade between the two countries, 
it is possible that the history of both might have been 
different. Perhaps nothing but actual experience could 
have convinced the Canadians that access to the American 
markets was not indispensable to their welfare. They were 
forced to try the experiment of standing alone. Successive 
American administrations tried, in obedience to strict pro- 
tectionist theories, to harass and hamper Canadian trade in 
every possible way. That policy might have resulted in so 
worrying and coercing a community then only of some six 
millions, that they would have been ready to welcome a 


__ political union with their great neighbour as the price of 


— 


commercial prosperity. That was a possible issue, but it 
was not what happened. The hostile legislation of which 
their trade was the object simply served to fire the spirit 
of Canada, and made her a nation. She sawa Chinese 
Wall of exclusion built up against her from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and the markets of ninety millions of people denied 
her. Her national spirit was quickened and her heart hardened 
within her, as sbe set herself to fird new openings for her 
industrial activity. It was then that Canada made the 
memorable discovery that she was not dependent on any 
neighbour, and she rejoiced with a new joy in the know- 
ledge of her freedom and her strength. When Sir WILFRID 
LAURIER took office he brought with him the traditions of 
a party which had always sought the freest and most 
friendly trade relations with the United States. Almost at 
the outset the new Government was met by the Dingley 
tariff, which penalised the importation of every kind of 
Canadian produce, except the few articles which the 
necessities of certain American manufacturers required 
should be allowed to remain on the free list. Except in the 
case of logs, ice, pulp-wood and turnips, and a few other 
things, the wall of exclusion was built higher than ever. 
There is no reason to doubt that this, at the time, was a 
genuine disappointment to the Liberal Government in 
Canada. Their old policy was made impossible, and they 
saw the door slammed in their faces, Without a moment’s 
hesitation Srr Wi_rrip Laurier and his colleagues turned 
their eyes overseas, and resolved to call in the Old World to 
redress the balance of the New. The temper of Canada 
made everything else easy, and in quick succession a 
commercial preference was given to Great Britain, the 
treaties with Belgium and Germany were denounced, and 
Imperial penny postage established. But those things were 
only a beginning, and every year since bas seen the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion straining every nerve to develop the 
natural resources of the country, and to foster trade with 
the great stable markets of Britain. And now the tariff wall 
to the south has crumbled ina night, and a new situation 
has arisen. 


That the establishment of freer trade relations and more 
neighbourly intercourse between the peoples of Canada and 
the United States is good for both countries may surely 
be taken’ for granted. On the one side of the line there 
may be discontent among some of the protected industries 
in the New England States, and specially among the fisher- 
men of Massachusetts; and on the other side there may 
be protests from the orchards of British Columbia or the 
Niagara vine-belt or the fruit farms of the Annapolis Valley ; 
but public opinion in both nations seems likely to be 
strong enough to overbear the opposition of particular 
interests, and to secure the ratification of the agreement, 
It remains to be considered how the altered situation will 


affect Great Britain. Happily, high in the list of British 


interests must be reckoned the prosperity and welfare 
of Canada ; and assuredly everything which promotes 
good feeling and kindly relations between the Dominion 
and the United States must be counted an advantage to 
Great Britain. For the rest,it must be admitted that the 
dream of Imperial Preference is over. At three general 
elections the question has been before the people of this 
country, and three times the people have rejected it. This 
decision bas now been ratified by the agreement between 
Ottawa and Washington. The fear of dear bread is so deep 
in the beart of the nation that the policy of Preference was 
probably always impossible—now it is out of the question. 
With a free market for grain all over the North American 
Continent a differential duty at the English ports would 
have no meaning, and grain is the only commodity upon 
which the policy of Imperial Preference could possibly be 
built up. Probably the opening of the American market to 
Canadian wheat may to some slight extent raise the price in 
this country, as the price at Duluth is almost always a little 
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higher than in Winnipeg, and the British importer will now 
have to bid up against the domestic market in the United 
States. But if the new agreement adds to the purchasing 
power of both Canada and the United States, that advan- 
tage will be felt and shared in the markets of Great Britain. 








POOR LAW REFORM. 


HOUGH it is nearly two years since the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Law and Relief of Distress 
concluded its labcurs, nothing as yet has been 

done to carry out its recommendations. That, under the 
circumstances, is not perhaps to be regretted. For, unfor- 
tunately, the Commissioners were by no means unanimous 
in their suggestions for dealing with the problems proposed 
for their consideration. Of the eighteen members, fourteen, 
including Lorp GEORGE HamiLton, the Chairman, signed 
a Majority Report, whilst from the remaining four proceeded 
a Minority Report, which represented views regarded as 
extreme, Though there was much in common in the founda- 
tion on which these Reports were based, the views as to the 
remedies to be applied were so widely different and so 
strongly held by their respective authors, that both sides 
began almost immediately an active canvass on behalf of 
their opinions. Whilst the necessity of abandoning the 
present workbouse and out-relief system administered by 
boards of guardians was common ground to both patties, 
the Majority Report suggested what may be generally 
described as an elaborate scheme of palliatory measures, 
whereas the recommendation of the Minority Report was 
in favour of a course of action which even its signatories 
have not been afraid to call the “ break-up” of the Poor 
Law. To appreciate the difference of view thus indicated, 
‘the main points of the rival schemes may here usefully 
‘be recalled. The proposals of the Majority Report 
were briefly as follows: the abolition of boards of guar- 
dians ; the replacement of the present union districts by 
county and county borough areas; the establishment of 
‘statutory committees of public assistance consisting of 
members of the councils and of persons familiar with 
‘Poor Law work nominated by the Councils whose expendi- 
‘ture, like that of the old school boards would be provided 
‘by mandate to the rating authority ; the abolition of the 
‘general mixed workhouse to make way for the classification 
of the inmates, their segregation and separate treatment. 
Much more drastic, if not iconoclastic, were the recommenda- 
tions of the Minority Report with which the names of Mrs. 
SIDNEY WersBE and Mr. GEORGE Lansbury, M.P., are 
prominently identified. Amongst their proposals were 
the following; tke repeal of the Poor Laws and the 
abolition of boards of guardians ; the transference of their 
“powers to Councils of counties and county boroughs, whose 
membership was to be strengthened as might be necessary ; 
the segregation and separate treatment of various classes of 
persons requiring relief under various existing administra- 
tive committees working independently under a Registrar— 
children under the Education Committee, sick and aged 
under the Health Committee, mentally defective under the 
Asylums Committee, and old-age pensioners under the 
Pensions Committee ; the transfer of the unemployed and 
all questions concerned with labour to a Ministry of Labour 
endowed amongst other things with £4,000,000 a year for 
public works in periods of depression. On behalf of these 
proposals it was urged that they were in accordance with the 
trend of recent social legislation and provided for restorative, 
curative and preventive treatment in place of mere relief of 
destitution. With two rival schemes differing so profoundly 
and put forward so strongly—for what the signatories of the 
Minority Report lacked in numbers they more than made up 
for in earnestness and public activity—there need be no sur- 
prise that the interval since the issue of the Reports has been 
filled with considerable public discussion which has some- 
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times been not unmarked by controversial heat. The Majority — 
Report has been championed by the Charity Organisation — 
Society which has organised meetings for the advancement — 
of its principles, whilst Lorp GrorcE HamiLton has 

shown himself untiring in his.advocacy of the recommenda- 
tions to which he had set his name. But this work is mere 

listlessness compared with the activity of supporters of the — 
Minority Report. ‘A National Committee to Promote the — 
Break-up the Poor Law” was formed, which has since for — 
prudential reasons*moderated the aggressiveness of its name 
to “the National Committee for the Prevention of Destitu. 4 


wc. 


tion.” Within a year 25,oco members were enrolled, over 
20,000 copies of the Minority Report were sold, and over — 
200,000 explanatory pamphlets distributed. Add to this 

clash of rival parties for reform the opposition of the men in 


power, the present Poor Law authorities, who naturally have 
















no desire for self-destruction, and some idea will be gained 
of the seriousness and hopelessness of the struggle. 


> 


The critical situation arising from these wrangles of rival 
factions has been suddenly relieved by the formulation of a — 
third plan of reform which has been hailed as a compromise _ 
by members of both parties to the controversy. Whilst the _ 
omens seemed to threaten an embitterment of the struggle — 
by its being made a matter of party politics, and a loss 
of the work of the Commission with a consequent — 
victory for the advocates of inaction, the Executive Com- | 
mittee of the County Councils Association was engaged — 
upon the problem from their own point of view. The | 
question before the Committee was whether, and, if so, in | 
what way, could the duties of Boards of Guardians be dis- 
charged in enlarged areas without unduly burdening county — 
councils or adversely affecting county administration. To — 
that question their Sub-Committee has fcund an answer — 
which was laid before the Executive last week and was 
adopted without dissent. Their proposals deal solely with 
the machinery deemed necessary by practical men for sucha — 
reorganisation of Poor Law areas and authorities as forms — 
common ground to both Reports of the Royal Commission. — 
Accepting as an axiom the abolition of the general mixed 
workhouse and the enlargement of the present unions to the” 
county areas, the scheme applies to the Poor Law, except — 
so far as London and the county boroughs are concerned, — 
the principles of the Education Act of 1902, ‘Thus, it is — 
proposed that the Union districts shall be abolished 
and replaced by the county areas, so as to prepare the way — 
for the disappearance of the present system of mixed work- — 
houses and for separate treatment of certain classes of their :. 

inmates. The controlling authority is to be the county — 
council which will act through a County Poor Law Com- — 
mittee, constituted on a scheme presented to the Local — 
Government Board for its approval by the county council, — 
and including members of the county and district councils _ 
and of nominees of the county council from amongst — 
persons experienced in Poor Law and charitable work. This — 
body would be empowered to arrange for the re-organisation © 
of all existing institutions and the erection of new ones, for 
the classification of applicants for relief and their admission, — 
and to administer all Poor Law funds. The Committee — 
would furnish to the Finance Committee of the county 
council an annual estimate of expenditure which would, 
after receiving the sanction of the council, be levied in the 
form of a rate. Thus the control both of administration 
and finance would be vested in the hands of the rating — 
authority, the county council. Subject to the Committee it 
is proposed that there should be District Boards consisting 
of local men which would be the main channel for the — 
distribution of relief and perform such other subsidiary — 
duties as might be delegated to them. Finally, the scheme ~ 
proposes to hand over the Poor Law school children to the — 
Education Committee and the feeble-minded to a Govern-— 
ment Asylums Department subject to local i Ea 
(whilst the unemployed and habitual vagrants are to b e 
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under the charge of a Government Department. It will be 
seen that if these proposals were carried out the work of 
the county committees would be so far relieved that the 
~ councils would only have to deal with the sick, the aged— 
many of whom would be provided for by old-age pensions 
-—and the children. Furthermore, though the scheme does 
not accept the Standing Committees recommended by the 
_ Majority Report, or the wholesale devolution put forward in 
the Minority Report, it combines many of the suggestions 
of both. To the Majority it gives their four main points— 
the county area, the county council as the supreme authority, 
a specific Poor Law committee, and the withdrawal from 
the Poor Law of the feeble-minded and the vagrants. From 
the Minority it accepts a national authority for the able- 
bodied unemployed, a united medical service for the sick 
under the County Medical Officer, and the transfer of the 
sick to the Education Committee. 








again brought informally together to consider the scheme. 
Expressions of opinion such as these supply favourable 
omens that the question may yet find a peaceful and accept- 
able solution. Of course, the new scheme has still to receive 
the sanction of the Association before it can be formally 
put forward with its authority. But at any rate, if such 
views from either side of the controversy as have been given 
are to go for anything, it would seem that the elements of a 
compromise where none was hoped for have been supplied. 
After this, a settlement by consent should not be difficult. 
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AN ANGLICAN DIARIST AT ROME IN 1896. 
By Mcr. Moyes, D.D. 
(CONCLUSION.) 


When the sessions of the Commission had closed, we 
naturally thought that our work at Rome was over, and 
Father David went back to England, while Abbot Gasquet 
and myself spent some days at the historic Benedictine 
Abbey of Monte Cassino. 

On our return to Rome, we were surprised to learn that a 
fresh memorial had been printed and circulated amongst 
the Cardinals. ; 

Its author was Mr. Lacey, and its title was “ De Re 
Anglicana.” It professed to put its readers in possession, 
within brief compass, of the actual condition, and the past 
history of the Anglican Church, Its general drift was to 
show how “Catholic” the Church of England was, and 
always had been, despite its separation from the Pope. 

After all, Mr. Lacey had come to Rome to advocate 
Anglican orders, and not particularly to instruct Roman 
Cardinals in the facts of English Reformation history. No- 
one, therefore, would take him very seriously to task if he 
presented his information from a peculiarly advanced Angli- 
can point of view. It was also excusable that in describing his- 
Church to the stranger, and pleading, so to. speak, pro aris 
et focis, he shou'd patriotically put the best side out, and 
find room for all that would impress favourably, while 
omitting a good deal that it would be undutiful to remember. 
One might feel, indeed, that Mr. Lacey was more than 
sanguine if he thought that he could induce the Cardinals 
to accept so fantastic a version of Reformation history, but 
at least one could admire his courage in making the attempt. 
But the ‘De Re Anglicana” was not merely a sample of 
one-sided statement, of ex-par/e treatment, and of couleur-de- 
rose description. It was, in too many points, gravely 
erroneous and palpably misleading. ‘ 

In reading it, a foreigner who had no personal knowledge 
of England, or special knowledge of her history, would 
imagine that she was not and never had been a Protestant 
country, that the Protestant Reformation was a mere episode 
which, apart from the breach with Rome, left the religion of 
the land Catholic as it found it! He is told, no doubt, of 
reformers or innovators, but it is only to be shown the 
Avglican Church gallantly defending the Catholic Faith 
against their errors on the one side, and against the 
incursions of the Civil Power on the other. The ordinary 
Protestants are called “Puritans” and the High Church 
Anglicans are called “ Catholics,” and the reader is assured 
that while both parties are united in the same worship and 
doctrines of Faith, they wrangled sharply with each other on 
such matters as ceremonies, pastoral government, the 
exercise of the power of the keys, and the doctrine of Grace, 
and that this dispute continues in sonre measure to the 

ay. ; 

at ie Catholic reader should imagine that this “ great 
controversy ” created any rift which would be fatal to the note 
of Unity, as Catholics understand it, it was added that the 
two parties existed side by side in the unity of the Anglican 
Church just in the same way—“ not otherwise ”—tbat the 
Gallican and ultramontane parties were found to have 
formerly co-existed in France.* 


: From this it would seem that the new proposals offer a 
_ practical and practicable scheme of reform. Its authors 
claim for it that it would give the elected representatives 
__ real and effective control over both work and expenditure ; 
_ that it would place no undue burden upon the county 
councils ; that, whilst retaining the services of experienced 
_ people, it would avoid the drawbacks of small arcas ; that, 
__byreducing the number of authorities, it would minimise 
. the field for the interference of the Local Government 
Board ; and, finally, that it would avoid the duplication of 
_ officers, and the overlapping of authorities, and promote 
a uniformity of administration. On the matter of finance, 
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Mr. Wiis Bunp, Chairman of the Worcestershire County 
_ Council, pointed out that the great difficulty in all Poor 
cs Law Reform was how the money for it was to be found. 
But this Report of their Association showed the best way. 
Other schemes, however commendable in many of their 
features,’ involved the expenditure of enormous sums, and 

set up bodies which were not responsible to the ratepayers. 
Here, however, the spending authority was made directly 

_ responsible. Lorp BELPER also laid considerable stress 
Be upon this point as one of the most encouraging features of 
_ the scheme. But though one of the Welsh members con- 
_  gratulated the members of the Executive Committee on the 
_ splendid speeches they were making in support of each 
Er other, approval of the scheme is not confined to the body 
_ from which it bas emanated. It has been welcomed by 
_ those responsible for the two Reports which have been the 
immediate occasion for the present controversy. Of the 
_ Signatories of the Majority Report, Lorp G£roRGE 
_ Hamitton has declared the scheme to be ‘an endorse- 
--ment” of that Report. Mrs. BERNARD BOsANQUET 
__ regards it as a basis upon which “an excellent system of 
_ administration might be formed.” Mr. Hancock Nunn 
considers it ‘‘a valuable basis for a few mutual concessions 
which would convert the divergent Reports of the Commis- 
sion into a practical instrument of social reform.” Mr. L. R. 
PHELPS, whilst objecting to the term ‘‘ compromise,” regards 
the scheme as “the result of very careful thought and 

- statesmanlike breadth of view.” But there isno such shyness 
of the word “compromise” on the Minority side. Mrs. SIDNEY 
Wess frankly welcomes the scheme as “a very reasonable 
compromise between the ideas of the Majority and Minority 

_ Reports,” and adds that, coming as it does from ‘very 
experienced, practical administrators, acquainted with 
what is perhaps the most difficult part of the administrative 

_ problem,” the plan must “command the utmost respect.” 
: Mr. Francis CHANDLER thinks that it “advances the 
movement materially,” and even that it will encourage the 

_ Government to proceed to the reforms indicated in the 
Reports. Mr. Grorce Lanspury’s view is that, “‘if there 
__ is acompromise these proposals offer the fairest chance of 
. being accepted by both sides.” Finally, Dr. RussELL WAKE- 
: FIELD has expressed his delight with the ‘‘very broad view 
taken, and thinks that the Royal Commission might well be 
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It was certainly not a compliment to the intelligence of 
the Roman Cardinals to ask them to accept an analogy 
based upon so obvious confusion of differences in essential 
articles of Faith with differences in mere open or theological 
opinion. 

The lights in this idealistic picture of Anglicanism were 
further heightened by the daring statement that “ the Angli- 
can Church, having escaped from so many dangers, differs in 
nothing from the other national churches included in 
Catholic unity, except that it lacks religious communion with 
the Holy See.”* 

It is to be observed that this affirmation is made not 
merely of this or that particular parish—at Holborn, or 
Brighton, or elsewhere—and not merely of the English 
Church Union, or any more advanced section of the 
Anglican body—but simply and sans phrase of the “ English 
Church.” It would mean, if it meant anything at all, that 
there was no difference between the Anglican Church in 
England and the Catholic Church, say, in Spain, Italy, 
France, Austria, &c., except that the latter recognised the 
authority of the Pope! 

It seemed to Abbot Gasquet and myself that such a 
presentation of the Anglican Church amounted substantially 
to a denial of one of the plainest of public and national 
and historical facts—namely—‘“ the Protestant religion as 
by law established” in this country. As such, it was to say 
the least, misleading, and a piece of reckless pleading which 
stood very badly in need of a rejoinder. 

In the reply or ‘‘ Risposta” which we drew up within a 
few hours after our return, we addressed ourselves simply to 
the task of correcting what was misstated and of supplying 
what was omitted.f 

In commenting upon such statements as those which I 
have been citing above, I ventured to say that Mr. Lacey 
would not have dared to make them in England. 

I am sorry to find that this expression has caused Mr. Lacey 
‘pain and resentment in a way which I certainly had not 
foreseen or intended. He has apparently accepted my 
words as an imputation on his truthfulness or sincerity. 
That was very far from my mind—it was not my wish nor 
‘my wont to impugn the honesty of those who happened 
to be our opponents. Mr. Lacey’s whole account of 
Anglicanism, past and present, impressed both Abbot 
“Gasquet and myself as being, to put it at the least, highly 
controversial, even from an Anglican point of view, and 
that a great deal of what he said to the Roman Cardinals 
would have been vehemently traversed by many of his 
fellow-Anglicans, who claim to be just as much members 
or mouthpieces of the Anglican Church as he himself, It 
seemed to us that if he had published such statements 
in the columns of Zhe Times, or The Standard, or in 
any of our leading reviews, he would certainly have brought 
‘upon himself a shoal of vigorous replies from historical 
scholars and from many sincere Anglicans who could not 
-Conscientiously ignore, or allow to be ignored, the part and 
place which the Protestant Reformation had in the shaping 
of the Church of England. That means that if Mr. Lacey 
had been writing, not in Rome but in this country, he 
could not have publicly addressed the “ De Re Anglicana” 
to Catholics in England without putting himself in the 
position of an officer who is fired upon by his own people 
from behind. It was in this sense that 1 said in the 
“ Risposta” that Mr. Lacey was saying in Rome what he 
would not dare to say in England. © That was meant not as 
@ reflection on his sincerity, but as a statement of the plain 
fact that the things which he had said in Rome could not 
have been said in England in any public print without a 
storm of contradiction and denial on the part of his own 

-co-religionists. 


~ * “¥eclesia Anglicana e tot periculis elapsa, ab alii ii 
: ‘ ; \ alii 
‘mationalibus in unitate Catholica ingechiaael niki distulit ga atod 
Commmunione sacrorum cum sancta sede careret ” (p. 5). E 
: r One of Mr. Lacey’s statements was that in the Church of England 
where the Eucharist was more rarely celebrated, now the Sacrifice is 
continually (‘wgiter) offered; where few approached the table of the 


Lord, multitudes ( /reguens popul, a : 
Rie stcration Paes ae Populus) partake of the heavenly food with 


I regret that in replying to this, 


+ t I relied u j ; ; 
and said that in the Church of Pon inaccurate information, 


England, as farist w 

celebrated once a month ; in aie few bunches PENG ded. ccs) 
rarely daily. This, as I afierwards found, although representin fairly 
enovgh a past state of things in Anglicanism—probably fea the 
Reformation up to 1830—is no longer true of the present time, when, I 
understand, on an average, the Eucharist is celebrated week! yin the 
Anglican churches. I may add that I bad not, as Mr. Lacey an OSES 
The Church of England Year-Book under my hands, and the qustadon 
made from that book upon another matter was from @ written extract 
made previously, and not from the volume directly. ete, 
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As a matter of fact, it is very doubtful if Mr. Lacey’s 
picture would have seriously deceived anyone—least of all 
the Cardinals—even if our “ Risposta” had not dealt with 
its misrepresentations.. While at Rome we had occasion to 
visit a large number of Cardinals and other influential 
persons, and their conversation usually turned upon the 
work for which we had come, and upon the general 
prospects of the Catholic faith in England. We found them 
invariably full of sincere esteem and good-will towards the 
English nation, most willing to believe in their state of 
theological dona fides, and anxious to promote in every way 
the return of England to the fold of Catholic unity. Hence 
they were unanimously insistent that there could be no 
honest or genuine reunion between the Holy See and 
England, except upon the basis of dogmatic union— 
Punione dommatica—in comparison with which all discus- 
sion of other questions were merely side-issues and waste of 
energy. But as to the Anglican claim of Catholicity or con- 
tinuity, that, as they acutely pointed out, was essentially and 
logically self-condemned, as in itself it is implicit Pro- 
testantism based as it is on a supremacy of individual or 
national private judgment. They were no more likely to 
be impressed by it than they would have been by a theory. 
of two Christs or two Gods. 

Rome, as a historic centre of communication in Christen- 
dom, has its living tradition—its traditional memory—of 
Reformation facts in England as elsewhere. In its Archives 
lie the process of Elizabeth, the dispatches of its agents, the 
letters of its missionaries and martyrs, and a body of 
authentic testimony to show what was the character and 


scope of the religious changes effected in this country. — 


Rome, moreover, is constantly in touch with men of all 
conditions whose eyes and ears are open to the facts of 
the religious life of England of to-day. Hence Mr. Lacey’s 


task of substituting what was really a purely subjective version — 


of Anglicanism, for the historic and actual one, was one which 
not even his sincerity and ability could save from failure. 

I may here be allowed to say a word upon a further mis- 
conception, which has found expression not in Mr. Lacey’s 
book, but in the comments of some of his Anglican 
reviewers. These writers, judging from outside and from 
afar, have fallen into the mistake of regarding the Papal 
Commission of 1896 as if it had been a complete tribunal 
with power to deliver a verdict of its own, according to the 
majority of its votes. Hence, they are wont to lay stress on — 
the fact that the members of the Commission who were 
favourable to Anglican orders were almost equal to those 
who were not, and that thus the cause of Anglican orders 
was lost at Rome by a narrow majority. 

A moment’s reflection will show that this manner of speech 
is unsound and illusive. r 

In the first place, such an estimate could only be made 
by including amongst those who were “favourable to 
Anglican orders,” the members who considered Anglican 
orders so doubtful that no convert who had received them 
could be recognised as a priest or bishop, or suffered to 
officiate as such, until he had been ordained again according 
to the Catholic rite, conditionally, or sub conditione. A 
vote of that kind can only be regarded as relatively “ favour- — 
able,” as in reality it is moretruly a denial of the certain validity 
Anglican orders, which is tantamount to an affirmation of 
practical invalidity. It is only very much thankfulness for 
very small mercies that could understand it otherwise. 

In the second, the writers who express themselves in the 
manner described are evidently under the illusion that the 
Commission expressed its judgment as a whole body bya 
collective and decisive vote, just as here in England, a 
resolution is put«to a committee, and the votes are taken 
and counted, and the Zo or contra which has the majority 
declared to be the decision of the body as a collective 
whole. 

Such a supposition is to mistake the whole nature and 
function of the Papal Commission. It was not a decisive 
but merely a consultative body. Its purpose was not to 
give a decision on Anglican orders, but to submit and 
discuss all the evidence for and against and report the body 
of such evidence to the Holy Father and the Cardinals with 
whom would rest the final decision. Consequently, what 
may be called the voting was not in strict analogy with what 
we ordinarily understand by the word. From time to time; 
during the sessions, the members were asked to state their 
opinion upon certain chief issues, and the opinion so given 
is theologically called a votum. In one sense it is a vote, but 
in another it resembles more closely what is called a “legal 
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opinion” or an individual report in a Royal Commission. 
Naturally, at the close of the Commission each of the 
members was asked to state (in writing, if I remember right) 
his vofum upon the main issue, and these vo/a_ were 
sent up to speak for themselves tojthe Holy Father and the 
Cardinals. That is not precisely what we mean in this 
country by taking a collective vote, in which we count the 
ayes and noes and declare accordingly. Undoubtedly, the 
members could informally and for themselves count these 
vota, and form their conclusion as to where the majority lay, 
and whether it was great or small. 
the process, for the plain reason that the Commission was 
not asked to decide the question, but simply to furnish and 


examine the evidence for and egainst upon which a final 


decision could be founded. 
It has been stated that the majority in the Commission, 


_' counted thus informally, but de fac/o, representing the mind 
of the Commissioners, was but a narrow one unfavourable 


to Anglican Orders. 


But, be that as it may, from the very constitution of the 
Commission, such a result was surely to be expected, and 


as probabilities go, the wonder would be if it had been other- 


wise. The members had been selected beforehand as being 
experts on the one side or the other, and expressly appointed 
Equality of pro and 
The vofa at 
the end would therefore inevitably be in equal numbers for 
and against, save in the case—possible, but, as human 
minds are constituted, hardly probable to any large extent— 
of members on one side being led to abandon the opinions 
which they had sincerely held and with which they had 
identified themselves, and beirg drawn over to share the 
That such a turn- 
over, in any great proportion, would be less than likely, 
would be due certainly to no lack of sincerity, or the open- 


in equal numbers fro and contra. 
contra was the very basis of the Commission. 


convictions of their opponents. 


ness of truth-seeking minds, but rather, if anything, to the 


_ intensity of sincerity. Hence, to talk of majorities, or narrow- 


ness of majorities, in such a case is somewhat deceptive, seeing 


that an equality or quasi-equality between one side and the 
other was practically fixed beforehand by the constitution of 
The 
Commission as consultative was very properly based on 
expert submission of evidence, while the judicial function 
Evidence from the 
expert, and judgment thereupon from the highest ecclesi- 
astical judicial authority were thus the constituent principle 
The two elements, expert and 


the Commission and the selection of the members. 
lay with the Pope and the Cardinals. 


of the whole investigation. 
judicial, entered into its integrity and completeness. 


If, therefore, it is a question of considering the majority 
and what majority determined the condemnation of Angli- 
can Orders, these are matters which are to be sought, not 
in the consultative Commission, but in the Feria V, meeting 
of the Pope and the Cardinals, where there was really a 
_ decisive voting in the true and ordinary sense of the term. 


The members of this meeting had ample time for many 
weeks beforehand to study the report, the vo/a, the minutes, 


and documents comprising the evidence collected by the 


Commission. After a careful examination and discussion of 
the evidence at the meeting, lasting several hours, the 


vote of all the Cardinals assembled was unanimously against 


the validity of Anglican Orders. This was the majority 
which alone is relevant and effective as far as the decision is 
~concerned. 

There are in Mr. Lacey’s interesting volume not a few 
other passages which might well call for a word of criticism, 
and another opportunity may, no doubt, arise when that want 
may be more opportunely supplied in dealing with the subject 
as a whole,* but I feel for the nonce that I have followed 
sufficiently far my somewhat ungracious task of contrasting 
the author’s impressions with my own, and of stating some 
things of which the chance of circumstances has enabled 
me to have personal knowledge in rectification of some 
things which he, standing outside the Commission, has 
been led to believe. 





* The amusing passage in Mr. Lacey’s book (p. 114) in which he 
writes to Mr. Wood to say that in the last sitting of the Commission 
(which came to ‘fan abrupt conclusion) ‘‘all the members have their 
months shut, and are prohibited ever again to write or publish anything 
on the subject of Anglican Orders,” is really very incorrect. There 
was no ‘abrupt conclusion.” We had assembled for what everyone knew 
to be the final meeting, seeing that the members themselves had decided 
by a unanimous vote that there was nothing more to be discussed. And 
there was no prohibition, beyond the very natural one, that until the 
decision was given, members should refrain from writing on the subject. 


But that was no part of 


















In so doing, I am convinced that he, in his sincerity, 
would be at one with me so far as to wish that no 
important truth should be left unsaid, and that no gravely 
misleading statement should be left uncorrected. 
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ON PERSONAL SERVICE. 

He that hath a talent, says St. Gregory the Great, let him 
see that he hide it not; he that hath abundance, let him 
quicken himself to mercy and generosity: he that hath art or 
skill, let him do his best to share the use and utility thereof 
with his neighbour. 

Within the past few months a Catholic social centre has 
been opened south of the river. The success of the 
projected work depends on many things, but principally on 
the one thing—Personal Service. 

To this end an appeal has recently been made’ for 
voluntary workers ; and it will be a matter of interest to see 
bow far this opportunity will be taken advantage of, by those 
possessing leisure and the necessary qualifications, For as 
social service entails no little self-sacrifice, it may be taken 
that only those will volunteer who are convinced of the 
necessity of the work. From this point of view, therefore, 
the new scheme in Southwark stands for something more 
than a mere local development, 

It is a fresh call to those who have hitherto been passive 
—a new incentive to the educated Catholics of London and 
its environs to fulfil the duties laid upon them whether as 
citizens or as members of the Church. 

But not in the borough alone are voluntary workers 
required. For in every city and town in England—wherever 
our poor are herded together, and the industrial conditions 
are adverse—there exists the need for Catholic personal 
service in order to promote the social and moral regenera- 
tion of the people. 

Verily the old order changeth and giveth place to the 
new. Never before, perhaps, has the call been more 
urgent than that which rises up to-day from the nether 
world where the toiling thousands dwell. Never before has 
the social worker been confronted with the problems which 
now await solution. New forces are surging up from 
unknown depths. New ideas are daily being propagated. 
And these ideas, thanks to the Rationalistic Press, are 
being sown broadcast over the face of England. Thus it is 
an open question whether the good seed will not be 
swallowed up by the cockle. Watchers, therefore, are 
needed—zealous labourers with sympathy and insight and 
possessed of patience in good store, who will tend the 
awakening furrows, eliminating what is evil, preserving what 
is good. 

The unenviable notoriety attained by Stepney as a scene 
of unparalleled lawlessness carries its own warning. Such 
a happening a few years ago would have been thought 
impossible. But now the growing spirit of Socialism which 
has crept into the ranks of the toilers, and the fact that year by 
year a great proportion of the poorer classes are casting off 
first the yoke of religion, and then, by a natural sequence, 
the bonds of earthly authority, afford an indication of what 
the future may hold. ‘ 

It is because of these things, that the mission of the 
Catholic social worker becomes every day more urgent and 
more important. Given the necessary skill and and the 
requisite knowledge, this oncoming force may even yet be 
directed, though it may not be stayed. But in the absence of 
some such endeavour, it seems only too likely that England 
may follow the precedent of those Continental countries 
which having sown the wind, are now reaping the whirlwind, 
to the scandal of the nations. 

The scope of social work being nowadays so varied, 
everyone may practically develop along his own line. All 
are happily not called to the same work, but to each only 
as it is given. For some the personal relations between 
man and man make a particular appeal, others having a 
gift for civic administration can render their best service in 
connexion with those various unsectarian boards and com- 
mittees which aim at the social betterment of the people. 

Others again who feel no attraction for social or civic 
work may find their mission in the Apostolate of the Press, 
either by writing, or by disseminating literature which 
deals with social reform treated from a Catholic standpoint. 

But besides all this, there is another and a more tender 
side of social work for which feminine sympathy is more 
particularly adapted—to seek out the “lonely ones—the 
failures and the derelicts who have been cast up like so 
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; human driftwood in workhouse and prison, These 
at help aH encouragement, if the walls of Jerusalem 
are to be built up. Then there are the sick and the dying 
who may well be visited. Failing which there are those 
numerous needlework and church guilds which need the 
co-operation of skilful hands and a spirit of zeal. rae 

But as “ they also serve, who only stand and wait, there 

3s a mission for the non-active outside the material sphere— 
there are the countless millions of the unconverted at home 
and abroad, whose needs cry aloud for pity. These need 
prayers. And indeed if the works of the active are to bear 
fruit in the temporal or spiritual order, their success may be 
dependent on the intercession made by those who are pre- 
cluded from active work. : 
_ The foregoing suggestions are but some of the many 
ways in which the individual may give his or her service ; 
many of which works would have a direct influence in pre- 
venting what all must deplore—the growing leakage among 
the Catholic poor in England. 

To every believer life is necessarily a trust ; and time a 
talent, for which a strict account must be given. Each day 
sees the incoming and outgoing of many. Here and there 
along the line of route individuals drop out. Their names 
bave been called, and at the sound each man steps from 
the ranks, and, guided by the mysterious figure of Death, 
he strikes out for that unknown land which is the goal of 
those who journey by the way. 

Neither halt nor intermission is there in the great march- 
past of humanity. The sound of moving footsteps fills the 
air, Life isa passing pageant. But unlike most pageants, 
the passing of man is fraught with great and lasting issues, 
‘Rent with a haunting note of sorrow, is the Labour Song 
which-rises up from the pilgrim band; the wail of despair 
alternating with the cry of hope which has its springs 1n the 
secret places of the human heart. 

Each has lived his life, exercising his gift of free will. 
Therefore each has weighed out his own reward, whether 
for the use or abuse of that short span of life which, in the 
divine decree, was lent him for a definite purpose. : 

Nor can he, who has received the Christian dispensation, 
and accepted the obligations imposed upon him by that 
belief, be free to doubt what that purpose is. For whether itis 
the maintenance of his bodily life, or the welfare of his 
spiritual being, which most claims his attention, the necessity 
of labour is. upon him. He must work. But not for 
himself z2lone. His obligations to others are paramount. 
Man is fast tied by the Cords of Adam to the whole human 
family: to all who bear in their souls the imprint of 
majesty, 

“JT have said you are gods,” cried the Prophet, “and all 
of -you the sons of the Most High, But you like men shall 
die... .” 

‘Again the note is struck. Again comes the sound of 
departing feet. It is the never changing reminder that rings 
through the courts of time, bidding man to prepare for the 
oncoming darkness which is to usher in the eternal day. 

_. Like the swing and counter-swing of the pendulum, the 
warning is given out to the unheeding multitudes as they 
hurry along the grey road of Destiny, 


Among the ancient writers, many were inspired by this 


feeling of impending doom, which lies at the back of 
human life. 

As Canon Sheeban says: “The Homeric ballads com- 
-mence with a tragedy and seem to ring with defeat. Again, 
all the great Greek drama is tragical with its eternal lessons 
of Nemesis, dogging the feet of Crime.” 

The same holds good in the world’s history ; the opening 
chapter of Genesis containing the relation of the initial 
tragedy af human life, the Fall of'Man and the Expulsion 
from the Garden. Subsequently, when the day dawned for 
the Redemption, the Salvation of man was not purchased 
except at.a great price. A drama such as no man could 
wot of, was to be enacted on the world’s stage, in com- 
parison to which the first happening was as nothing. The 
death of the Man God presented a tragedy so awful, that at 
the contemplation thereof, the human mind reels, even while 
human lips utter their “ Credo.” 

It is the sacrifice on Calvary which fixes the value and 
indicates the surpassing worth of man’s soul, By this only 
can we. appreciate the gravity of the issues which are 
involved in human life—issues that lie out beyond the 
limits. of time, and are lost in the outer spaces of 


eternity. 
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The consciousness of personal responsibility is, therefore, 
bound up in the faith of every believer. For as St. Paul 
says: ‘‘He that addeth knowledge, addeth also labour.” 
And as pity, mingled with fear, forms the basis of that com- — 
passion which is given by the unbelieving mind to all those 
that live and strive, so in the case of him who believes, this 
feeling of pity is projected further; and it impels him to 
translate that impulse of compassion into practical works of _ 
sympathy in the cause of suffering humanity. y 
In this he feels a double responsibility, towards himself 
and towards his neighbour. But most of all does the 
earnest soul feel the need of justifying his own existence in 
the general scheme of redemption, And to do this he feels 
he must render a twofold service—first to the Creator ; next 
to the creature. a 
In his volume “ Under the Cedars and the Stars” Canon 
Sheehan gives expression to the same thought when he says; 
“Yes. Work and worship. These be the watchwordsof 
that night which we call day. They are certainties, not 
mere possibilities of that great monitor and taskmaster, 
Duty. . . . But the highest speculations resolve themselves, — 
sooner or later, into the conclusion that of all uncertainties — 
and possibilities, one thing alone remains positive and well- 
defined, and that is our primal cbligations whilst we remain 
on this planet are, worship of the Invisible and Uncreated, 
and work of some kind in the elements that goto makeup 
life. For we, too, have a kind of creative or conserving 
force within us. And we have to evolve order and beauty — 
out of our surroundings—the brown earth, the barren sea, 
the souls of men ; or we have to help in keeping intact such 
work as the progressive centuries have wrought for mankind, 
and to keep earth and sea and human lives from reverting 
to primitive chaos.” a 
According to Fra Lippo Lippi, through whom Browning 
speaks : a2) oa 
The world and life’s too big to pass for a dream. 


And it is because of this—because the world is strugglin ee 
and striving all around us, and because human life is 
pulsating, yea! and ebbing fast, close beside us, that the ~ 
call for personal service is so urgent and insistent. = = 
To sit in idleness, therefore, may well be to betray the 
trust of life ; a gift which the wise among us hold most _ 
precious. For does not Carlyle, like Browning, preach the © 
same social doctrine: does not each insist upon the obliga- | 
tion that each is under to contribute his share to the general 
fund of help and endeavour? ; ee 
Listen again to those famous lines and mark how they 
tremble and throb with the might and force of Carlyle’s own 
personality. “ Produce! Produce! were it but the pitifullest — 
infinitesimal fraction of a product, produce it in God’s 
name! ’Tis the utmost thou hast in thee: out with it then. 
Up, up!. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might, work while it is called to-day; for the night 
cometh, wherein no man can work.” Se 
Indeed this idea of work as identical with life (to quote 
again the words of Sheeban) seems to have seized on all 
great thinkers. It is their solution of the mighty problem 
of the universe—the one way of disentangling the threads of 
the mighty problem; “ J’y suis.” | ox ae 
Thus throughout the term of the Christian dispensation, 
from the day on which the Saviour of men preached those 


Mount, the command to bear. one another's burdens has 
kept pace with the years ; our love of the Divinity being 
measured by our love of the suffering and the oppressed. 

To-day our faith and love are both put to the test, and 
whether we shall help or hinder the Cause of God lies with 
us. For “he that is not with Me, is against Me,” said the 
Master. Therefore the time is past for passive indifference. 
This is the day of action when each must declare his 
allegiance. For at the present time the armies of Belief 
and Unbelief are drawn up as fora pitched battle. The natural 
is about to wage war with the supernatural. The legions . 
of the evil one are to be pitted against the followers of 
Christ. 

To all who realise the conservative force of religion in its 
relation to the social and moral life of a nation the cause of 
the supernatural must ever be dear; but with greater reason 
should it enlist the services of every Catholic who more than 
others can appreciate the underlying principles which are 
now at stake, ee 
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Senhor Franco was expelled from Portugal because he’ & 
The new Government had |B 
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_ was thought to be dictatorial. 
_ decided to effect the separation of Church and State with-|® 
This is |g 
_ understood not to be dictatorial. Meanwhile some of the| 
Ministers have been letting off their superfluous energies | 


by attending a celebration in Oporto in honour of an/if 


wrt 
eae 


and Colonies, who is in Oporto taking part in the festivities, | 3 
_ they waited upon the Minister of the Interior to beg him | 
_ to suspend the law, alleging that if enforced it will cause | & 
The Minister replied that he would|@ 
take the matter up with the Minister of Marine and|&@ 
117 li on 
- the Minister of Marine and Colonies a¢cedes to the|& 
planters’ request, the good effect of the British Anti-Slavery | & 
_ Society’s humanitarian compaign of several years will be|® 
practically lost.” = 


them seyous loss. 





out waiting for Parliament, by a simple decree. 





abortive mutiny there in 1891, Meanwhile, it is discon. 


_ certing to learn that the praise given to the Republic for |® 
its anti-slavery decrees in Sao Thomé and Principe was\5 
It was easy enough in the first flush of | @ 
the successful mutiny to abolish anything. But now the|§ 


_a little premature. 


men who profit by the slave labour are energetically pro- 


indenture. 


a commission, and in the absence of the Minister of Marine 


Colonies on_his return.” The correspondent adds: 


Quite so. 





— child of Daniel O’Connell, come in? 


colour, thought to have been annexed by England ? 
_ Trish Review will be written by Irish authors and by writers 
on subjects of Irish interest ; it will be produced and 


_ published in Ireland, and will be indispensable to educated |f 
: It is confidently expected that the Review |k 


Trish people. 
: “will contribute greatly to the cause of Irish nationality i in 
_ the best sense by making known Ireland and Irish genius. 


- orart, and an edition of some piece of Gaelic literature. 
In each number will be an authoritative article on a subject 
of scientific or economic research as applied to Ireland. 


An important feature will 
_ be a long critical article each month on a recently pub- 
_ lished work of Irish interest, 


representative organ of the Irish literary movement will 


have a better appeal to readers everywhere than a periodical | 


lacking national distinction.” 





pages. 


ture. 
number of unfamiliar forenames. 
forms as these: 


“ Moireen,” and ‘‘ Padraic.” On the other hand, Mr. John 





Yeats appears to have consented to allow himself’ to|g 
be described simply as “Jack B, Yeats.” Surely it ought i e 


die Je 


_ testing specially against the regulation which requires them |& 
to repatriate the native labourers at the end of their term of |® 
The Times tells us that now “a group of the | 
most important plantation owners of that region have formed |§ 





a "The first number of Zhe risk Review is to be published | 
_ next month. We learn from the prospectus that the new|# 
__- magazine is intended to be for Ireland what Zhe Quarterly |@ 
Review, The Edinburgh Review, and Le Mercure de France\& 
_ have been in neighbouring countries. 
tempted to ask, does The Dublin Review, that favourite |B) 
Or is that famous | 
; publication, in spite of its origin and its name and its|B 
 The\t 





But where, one is|B 


It will compete with no existing periodical; it will publish |f 
3 a in its literary pages nothing of merely ephemeral interest. 
Ee In each number will be some pages of notes on affairs, 
3 some pages of poetry, articles on literary subjects, book : 
_ reviews, a story or a sketch or a play, an article on music |p 


-Ineach number will also be one art plate, a reproduction : 
of a picture by an Irish artist. 


The Review will be in nol 
sense narrow, but it-is certain that a characteristic and|& 


Though giving excellent promise on the score of quality, | 
the new Review may leave something to be desired in the |§ 
matter of quantity—consisting of only 48 crown octavo|g 
The list of contributors contains the names of many | 
who have already achieved distinction in the fields of litera-| 
But the list is a little: bewildering owing to the | 
We note such strange |@ 
* Seumas,” ‘‘ Seosamh,” “‘ Seaghan,” ‘‘ Sean,” | 
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NEW SPRING SUITS. 


We have designed a number of 
early Spring Model Tailor Suits, 
of which the garments sketched 
here-are typical examples. Ladies 
wintering abroad will find these 
garments particularly attractive, 
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Ready-to-Wear Spring 
Suit (as sketch), in good 
quality navy coating serge, 
trimmed with black satin and 
silk braids. 


Ready-to-Wear Spring 
Suit (as sketch), in new 
coloured serges, trimmed 
with Ottoman silk and 
braids. 


£4 6% gus. 


Wigmore Street, London, W. 
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to have been “Shane”? However, 


a most cordial welcome. 





Mr. Leonard Stokes, President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, is about to try a novel method of 
encouraging the students to think for themselves. He 
proposed that next year, if he were still in the chair, the 
student under thirty years of age who could write the best 
address to his fellow-students should read it to them and 
have twenty guineas for his trouble. The light touch of 
youth was worth a great deal ia all forms of art, but at the 
same time he advised the young students “not totry to be 
too clever and artistic (with a capital A), for nothing was 
worse than apparent effort in design.” Whilst thinking for 
themselves, heaven forbid that they should be original, for 
theirs was a traditional art, and it was necessary to draw 
largely on the past if they hoped to do better in the 
future. Past examples should be used intelligently, not 
blindly, even when a design was made on academic lines. 
His next point was the neglect of architecture by the 
universities, which Mr. Selwyn Image, Slade Professor of 
Fine Arts at Oxford, afterwards admitted that he could not 
traverse. Our Universities, said Mr. Stokes, were only just 
beginning to open their eyes to the fact that such a profession 
as that of the architect existed at all. But the architects 
themselves were none too clear as to the best course to 
adopt as regards the training of young members of the 
profession. He thought, however, that the architect who 
took up a trade or two would largely benefit, although 
it was obvious that general and intelligent observation, 


we wish the new 
venture every possible success and promise its first number 





prophet. 
not limited to the Twelve with St. Paul, while Evangelist does - 
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THE CONSTITUTION.-AND LAW.OF THE CHURCH, 


The Constitution and Law of the Church By Avo.LF 
HARNACK. Translated by F. L. PoGson, M.A. 
Edited by H. D. A.. Major, M.A. 5s. net. London : 
Williams and Norgate. 


EADERS who know how intricate Harnack becomes in 

his attempts to balance fragments of early Ecclesiastical 

History may feel shy of the present volume ; but we think we 
can pick out a few clear poirts by way of review. 

1. Catholic students, examining the New Testament, acknow- 


ledge their perplexity, at times, as to the exact sense in which © 


the terms are used, dzshop, presbyter and deacon, teacher and 
They remark that even AZosé/e is occasionally a title 


not mean a writer of the Gospel. Nevertheless, they have a 
definitely guiding clue in their well-grounded belief that Christ 


founded the Church with its present constitution ; yet so that 
in the ecclesia semper eadem there have been those develop- 


ments of detail to which history unmistakably bears witness. 
Protestants of the more orthodox type admit that Christ 
founded a Church as a societas fidelium, along with some 


clerical and sacramental institutions, to hold the body together 
in view cf its final purpose. 
number, do not allow that Christ founded the Church, or that 
its constitution entered into His plan ; for Harnack the essence 
of Christianity is that Jesus, a man with a special insight into 
the Nature of God, revealed Him as a Father whose attitude to 
men was one of immense love, ready to forgive sins. : 
he refuses to go as far as the assertion of a purely 
invisible Church at first, with no divine legalism externally 
embodied. _ 


Others, and Harnack is of their 


Yet 


2. By his very position Harnack must derive from the 






scanty records of the first and the second centuries results not 
firmly fixed in detail. Several times in the course of his long 
career he has changed his opinions. He has a great means of 
overcoming difficulties to his theory that Christ did not found a 
legally organised Church by conceding that all was latent from the 


combined with reading’ and lectures, must be the extent 
.of his mastery of many subjects. 





The Rev. H. Wyman has been chosen chaplain to the 
“California State Senate for the second time. This is an 
honour without precedent in the annals of the State. 
‘Senator Wolfe, of San Francisco, in seconding Father 
“Wyman’s nomination, said: ‘Everyone here at the last 
‘session learned not only to respect Father Wyman, but to 
love him for his modesty and goodness.” ‘To a correspon- 
dent he added that Father Wyman commended himself to 
the senators because his prayer is short and sincere, and 
never attempts to usurp the prerogatives of a senator and 
‘influence the legislation under consideration for the day. 
When Father Wyman prays a reverent hush pervades the 
‘senate room, in contrast to the rather irreverent reading of 
newspapers so often seen on such occasions. For these 
reasons, said Senator Wolfe, he was sought and prevailed 
“upon to take the position for another term. ‘The prayer 
‘which is used is the prayer for authorities composed by 
Archbishop Carroll in 1800, Father Wyman has lived in 
San Francisco for sixteen years. For eleven years of that 
time he has been the Superior of the Paulists at St. Mary’s 
~Church, 





The Literary Digest of New York tells of a curious state 
of things in Adams County, Ohio. It seems that a third of 
the voters in the county are in danger of prosecution for 
vote-selling. ‘More than 600 indictments were returned 
‘by the grand jury before Christmas, and officers connected 
with the investigation expect to see indicted nearly 3,000 of 
“the 6,600 men who voted last fall. Most of the men named 
‘have been rushing to the court-house to plead guilty, pay 
their fines, and suffer disfranchisement for five years.” 
Corruption on this generous scale is usually associated with 
city life. Zhe New York Times, commenting on the case, 
says: “ No such revelations of wholesale election corruption 
have ever been made, even in the palmiest days of Boss Tweed 
in New York or in the rottenest ward politics of Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, or Chicago, as have been shown here. It is not a 
few floaters, immigrants, and tramps who have fallen, but 
more than 1,000 native-born farmers, merchants, lawyers, 
doctors, even ministers. Not a foreign name appears in 
the list. And these men were not tempted. They have 
made-a business of selling votes for the last generation.” 





beginning such an element,” and he 
some authoritative elements as primitive (pp. 16, 17). 
declares his view to need the rejection of some texts in our 
Gospels, especially in St. Matthew ; still, he has to retain many — 
which make for a latent authority and a constitution in the 
original plan of Christ. He argues that Christianity must have 
developed tortuously, having to combine an external institution 
and an internal spirit of freedom or of individual communica- 
tion with God alone. 
a spiritual experience of God ; on the other side, they were the 





beginning ; and in this way he is enabled to deny that authority 
was Original, and yet allow for unimpeachable texts of Scripture 


on the ground of mere latency. Thus he writes as if paradoxically : 
‘““The Church originally contained no authoritative element ; 
but every spiritual entity which presents itself as. a society 


partly ideal and partly real, contains within itself from the 


He 


“On the one side, the early disciples had 


members of a definite historical organisation, the Jewish 


theocracy ; a tortuous double development was bound to be 
the result” (p. 4), especially as Christ appointed rulers in the 


person of the Twelve and of other missioners. While freely 


roceeds to enumerate — 


li nit 


nit 


rejecting or minimising texts, Harnack, when it suits him, can 


give to one a marvellous rigour of meaning; of which pro- 
cedure here is an example: ‘“‘The Twelve were rulers and 
missioners at the same time, but in relation to the believers in 
the Messiah, they were not to assert the authority of teacher, 
for only one is their teacher (Matt. xxiii. 8)” (p. 8). Such a 
sweeping inference is characteristic of the author, but very 
unconvincing : he himself modifies it in a later note. é 
(3) A chief utility to be derived from Harnack is that from 
his large knowledge of documents he parades before us many 
of the passages upon which it is most important that we should 
fix our attention, though our inferences are other than his. 
Often his conclusions are valuable as far as he goes, but we 
must go further. A casein point is that of the “ monarchical 
bishop,” or the one bishop supreme in his own diocese: “In 
the age of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, the Monarchical 
Episcopate, along with the definite organisation which goes 
with it, is to be found, so far as our information extends, every- 
where in the Church” (p. 83); yet he thinks it no institution of 
Christ’s, and no proof that it carried with it the idea of Apos- 
tolical Succession (p. 102). Believing that clerical ordination 
is not a sacramental power but an appointment to office, he 
holds that the function of orders, as a distinctive characteristic, 
“ cannot by any possibility have originally played so important 
a part as Theodore of Mopsuestia thinks” (p. 104). Hence he 
leaves out of his account the consecratory prayers of the 
Ordination Service, though he thinks they may date back to 
the second century (p. 105); he denies that it was Christ’s 
action that differentiated priests from laymen ; for which 
opinion he can appeal to an often discussed passage in 
Tertullian, who certainly, when a Montanist, placed the 
charismata above powers got from ordination (‘‘ De Exhort.,” 7). 
As regards the Apostolical Succession of the bishops, he finds 
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that idea first in Irenzeus and Tertullian; but with his usual 
care to make provision for earlier traces, he adds: “ Like 
every element in the organisation of the Church, however new 
st may appear, this Apostolicity of the bishops had its pre- 
paratory stages” (p. 126), and he cites facts which Catholic 
theologians use to trace the institution right up to Christ Him- 
self as founder, and to prove wholly correct what Harnack 
calls partially correct: “It is an ancient and partly correct 
tradition that the Apostles had appointed officials in the Church 
and bishops in individual communities” (p. 128). From the 
first the life of the Spirit was bound up with a life of Institu- 
tionalism, the inward was aided by the outward, which had also its 
own inwardness ; Harnack repeatedly allows this inseparability, 
but tries to minimise its consequences. The term latent again is 
wmade to do service : “‘ The ideal of direct government by God was 
always latent in the Church, and to some extent actually realised : 
the development of a legislative system was rendered inevitable 
by the very fact that the Church claimed control over the whole 
life and thoughts of her adherents” (p. 142), to which the civil 
taw was inadequate and often antagonistic. 

Thus Harnack, admitting latency from the beginning, declares 
patency to have been reached before the end of the second 
century: “In the constitutional history of the Church of the 
first two centuries there are to be found, with the exception of 
the Emperor, all the elements which played a part and took 
definite shape in the succeeding centuries. These elements 
are not only there, but they are already operating. The one 
fundamental principle was that the Church was the realisation 
of the people of God. This conception had two aspects, and 
developed in two closely connected directions, viz., a spiritual 
and a theocratic. In the former it was the charisma that 
moulded the development, in the latter the thought of the rule 
of God—of God as all in all” (p. 166). And to recapitulate : 
* All the elements of the later development of the constitution 
of the Church were present at the end of the second century, 
and indeed earlier, There was no subsequent emergence of 
new factors, except that of the Christian Emperor, nor was a 
revolution ever necessary” (p. 170). Is it not more rational to 
say that Christianity was all along Christ’s work ? 

4. When it is seen how much Harnack concedes to our 
‘Catholic interpretation of history, we might expect that he 
«vould express his divergences from us with some sort of reserve. 
But he goes out of his often reserved way to be strongly 
assertive on several of these points. Here are examples: “ By 
all the rules of historical criticism we are compelled to set 
aside” certain texts in the Gospels, especially in St. Matthew, 
where he clearly attributes the foundation of the Church to 
Jesus Himself (p. 3). Hermas “excludes the Jossibility” that 
at the time when Clement wrote his epistle to the Corinthian 
schismatics he should have been “the monarchical bishop of 
Rome” (p. 74). “The existence of a monarchical bishop is 
excluded by the plural of mpecBirepo, of mpoiordwevot ris 
€xxAnolas and by the plural éricxora” (p. 78). These plurals 
—wvith some reserve for the last—are so little exclusive 
that they might be used to-day of Rome or of West- 
minster, where certainly there is the “ monarchical epis- 
copate.” Then as to the Roman See we read: “On both 
grounds, the importance of the city and the Apostolicity of its 
Church through SS. Peter and Paul, the Roman community as 
early as the second century was allowed to enjoy a certain 
amount of precedence anc an actual ascendency; but these 
were in no sense constitutional and legislative, azd did not 
affect the organisation of the whole Church” (p. 168). “The 
actual primacy is unmistakable”; “ Protestant exegetes and 
historians are inclined to under-estimate the position of Peter 
among the Apostles, and in the primitive community. Peter’s 


"pre-eminence was based on his personal qualities and on the 


recognition of Jesus”; yet Harnack does not admit the chief 
texts in proof of Peter’s primacy, and denies all transmitted 
right of any succession by Popes to Peter’s pre-eminence : 
“The primacy camnot be looked upon as transferable unless we 
do violence to the fundamental conditions and principles of the 
growing Church, and introduce am entirely alicn point of view” 
(pp. 7, 8). Here the language is peremptory beyond measure. 
The author thinks that Victor may have claimed for his activity 
gn the paschal controversy the warrant of Petrine powers, but 
finds this claim first clear in Callistus. Meantime, he has the 
reserve not to allow any more than a secondary influence to 
have been derived from secular institution, to form what he 
concedes the Church to have developed primarily from her own 
ideas. -Gnostics did not by their opposition create the epis- 
‘copacy, and its peculiar office was not primarily an economic 
function, but a Eucharistic one of worship. : 

5. An incidental gain from Harnack’s habit of abundant 
Citations of sources is that they may offer suggestions on sundry 
matters of which he is not at the time explicitly treating. One 
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example will suffice. In the oft-discussed passage of St. 
Irenzcus about the pre-eminence of the Roman Church, to which 
all resort, great desire is expressed to get at the original Greek, 
which might clear up some of the disputed interpretations. All 
must be struck by the similarity in wording of a Greek Canon 
which Harnack quotes (p. 160) from the Council of Antioch in 
361: “Canon 9.—It behoves the bishop in every province to 
acknowledge the bishop who presides (xpoecrara) in the 
metropolis, and who has to take thought for the whole pro- 
vince, because all men with business come together from every 
quarter (ravraxé0ev ouvrpéxew) to the metropolis” (p. 160). If 
this is compared with Irenzeus (I., c. 3, n. 2), then there is 
suggestion without proof that his original Greek for undigue 
convenire may have stood ravraxébev owrpéxew, and less forcibly 
that with otentiorem (or, perhaps, potiorem) potentiam, 
mpocar@ra may have had some relation. 





REPORT OF THE LEEDS CONGRESS. 


First National Catholic Congress at Leeds. Official Report. 
5s. net, London: Sands. 


pene Official Report of our first National Catholic Congress 
in England, which was held last year at Leeds, has just 
been issued. It is a goodly volume of 530 pages with a short 
preface by the Archbishop of Westminster, and several interest- 
ingiportraits. The first 128 pages are taken up with the texts of the 
addresses and speeches delivered at the great public functionsand 
mass meetings of the Congress. The rest and larger part 
of the volume is devoted to the reports of the papers read and 
the speeches which took place at the sectional meetings in 
the University Buildings of the various societies and associa- 




































You have the Faith, Why ? 


Has it ever occurred to you to ask yourself 
why you are blessed with the gift of faith 
when so many excellent people are, through 
no fault of their own, still struggling on in 
error, deprived of the helps and comforts 
that membership of the true Church carries 
with it? 





It is owing solely to the goodness of God 
that you are not one of these. 


Surely, then, the least you can do to show 
your appreciation of, and gratitude for, this 
remarkable and special favour, is to move 
heaven and earth to bring that faith home 
to those less fortunate than yourself. 


Souls at present cutside the True Fold 
were bought at the same price as yours, and 
it is for you to see that they be not hindered 
from the knowledge of the Church by want 
of zeal on your part. 


There are at present many such souls in 
this Yorkshire town of Pickering. 


The Faith is making great progress, but 
the Social Hall and Presbytery are abso- 
lutely necessary if the work is to be brought 
to fruition. 





Will you promise a small sum monthly 

forayear? Say £1, 105. 55., or even 
halfa-crown. If you stop it out of the 
sum you set aside for luxuries so much 
the greater merit. 


GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 


Dowager Lady B., 10s.; Lady B., ros.; C. B,, 
41; Miss D., 10s.; G. B, £13; a Major, £2; 
Mrs. L., £4; Rev. Father Phillips, £1; Mr. E. 
Turton, 10os.; Mrs, A. M. M., 45; J. D., £423 
Mrs. M., asking Masses, £3 7s. 6d. ; A. D.C, £1; 
Mrs. S.C., £1; small sums, 7s, 6d. Father Bryan 
has no Masses vacant, only Mementoes. 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
; BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
4 BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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tions which took a part in the work of the Congress. Whilst 
it is undoubtedly an -antage thus to have at hand in one 
c 2 ion of valuable, con- | 








well-printed volume 3 
f future congresses 
y The book before us is 
We have indeed, with : 
text of the papers ; t speeches, but the 





0 idea of the character of the great meetings. The 
scription of the mass meetings are of the most | 
j iting description ; as for the sectional meetings, 
the discussions which took place at some are briefly recorded 


and at others are allowed to go without mention. . ; 
distinction be based upon either the importance of the subject dis- 


cussed or the character of the discussion itself. Atthe Guardians’ | 


meeting for example, the papers of Mrs. Crawford and Father 
McNabb, O.P., on the Poor Law Commission Report were 
followed by a discussion which for importance, imterest and 
liveliness was second to none which took place at the Congress. 
Yet there is nota word of what the various speakers said, or 
even to tell that any discussion took place at all. Another 
example of such omission will be seen under the heading of 
Trade Unionists 2nd Secular Education. Who again who had 
the privilege of being present at it would recognise the great 
mass meeting of women which filled the Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon in the following lines of description, which is all, apart 
from the speeches, that is allotted to it? 
; Jall was packed to its utmost capacit 
rreatest enthusiasm the Archbishop and 





Quite one of 
novel feature of th 
Art and Antiquiti 
there is no word 2 
his opening speech 
mention in the “ 
Sub-Committee. , 

We mention these things that such omissions and mistakes 
may be avoided in the future. Such a Congress was worthy of 
an adequate record; one that would give not only what was 
said, but what was done. In both these points the present 
volume fails, more so in regard to the latter than in the former. 
Then there have been oversights and a want of consistency in 
in the editing of the reports given. Some are broken up with 
cross headings which help the reader to see ata glance what 
subjects are being dealt with ; in other cases we go on for pages 
without a line to help us. And there is noindex. What an 
opportunity has been missed ! 
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h been brought together. Yet 
; beyond the announcement made in 
the Coadjutor-Bishep of Leeds, and the 
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( For continuation of Reviews see page 184.) 








LITERARY NOTES. 


History, 2s we had occasion to remark the other day, has 
played an important partin the Catholic revival of the past 
century, and it is only fitting that some of the most conspicuous 
converts to the Catholic faith should be found in the ranks of 
the scientific historians and sericus students of history. Nor is 
it without significance that the two writers whose names 
most readily occur to us in this connexion are the biographer of 
Pope Innocent III. and the historian of Gustavus Adolphus. 
For a patient and impartial siudy of the greatest of medizval 
Pontifis might be expected.to give a real knowledge of the 
Papacy and its place im history, while, on the other hand, the 
Story of the great Protestant hero and of the stirring scenes in 
which he played a leading part, might enable the student to 
_ understand what really happened at the Reformation. Happily, 
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there was no need of a partisan picture from the other side; 
extenuating the faults of Catholic prelates and blackening the 
memory of the Reformers. For a full view of the facts set forth 
without fear or favour affords a sufficient refutation of the 
Protestant tradition. : ex 





_ So many other issues are raised by religious controversialists, 
appeals to Scripture, arguments from reason, questions of 
morals, that one is rather apt to forget how largely the religious 

| views of ordinary men are really affected or fixed by received 
traditions and hereditary versions or perversions of history. It 
may be that only a minority of extreme zealots still believe the 
legend that Luther discovered the Bible, or cherish the 
cheerful view of mediaval religion expressed in the homily on — 
| Peril of Idolatry, or think of the Waldenses as c ESE ere 


They who kept their faith so pure, ofold, _ te 
When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, : 
Buteven among those who do not go this length, thereis | “y 
surely a general notion that the great religious revolution ofthe == 
sixteenth century was in the main a workof reform, of progress, — ee 
of enlightenment. The average Englishman may have made § 
little inquiry into the merits of the controversy; buthe knows, 
| or thinks he knows, the main facts. He sees Protestantism 
prevailing among the more enlightened and progressive nations _ 
of the north: and this fact serves to confirm his previous _ 
|impressions. For what else but its truth could account 
| for the triumph of the new learning ? . 4.1 = 5 tae 





__ This argument might be urged with some effect by 2 r 
Protestant apologist who is content to take the fact of the = — 
change effected without any curious inquiry into its causesand 

| circumstances. But the story of the Reformation will appear = 
in avery different light to the historical student who examines  _ 
the facts for himself, who sees how men’s minds were swayed __ 

_ by many and various motives, and recognises that in many parts _ 

of Europe the change in religion was mainly dueto political” 

_ causes. To quote a great writer who can scarcely be suspected — 

| of any _bias against Protestantism, Schiller, in one of his 

lesser historical pieces, remarks that when one half of Europe 
|took up the new doctrines and the others fought against 
| them the mighty motive of religious fanaticism was mixed with 
| very worldly passions and the rival religions were helped in 2S 
| their need by political circumstances. In Germany,he adds, © __ 
Lutheranism was favoured by the jealousy with which the 
smaller states regarding the growing power of Austria; in the __ 
Netherlands, Protestantism profited by popular hatred of 
Spain and fear of the Inquisition; in Sweden, Gustavus Vasa 
destroyed a formidable conspiracy along with the old religion; 
and on the ruins of the same Church, the English Elizabeth _ 
made fast her shaking throne (Cf. “ Geschichte der Unruhen in _ 
Frankreich ”). Ee Sees 
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To the reader who is at ali familiar with the history of the’ 
downfall of the old religion, whether in our own country or 
“elsewhere, this passage of the poet-historian may well suggest — 
many further illustrations of the very worldly passions that 
helped-in effecting the change and the purely political circum- _ 
stances that contributed to the triumph of Protestantism. In 
England, indeed, if we may believe some keen-sighted judges, _ 
the same causes which were at work at the outset of the religious 
revolution in the sixteenth century have hada continued 
influence on the whole ccurse of the national history, bothin __ 
politics and religion, down to our own days. Abbot Gasquet’s _ 
researches have thrown some light on this cause and the circum-__ 
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of Disraeli. 
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the dissolution of the monasteries and the 
appropriation of the Abbey lands. But who can tell the 
far-reaching effects of that great pillage? One of the latest 
writers on the problems presented by the “ Popish Plot” in 
the closing years of the next century has pointed to the 
possession of the Abbey lands as the real source of that 
pitiless persecution. 


stances of 


Readers of Disraeli may ‘remember the caustic picture of a 
family of great lay impropriators painted in the pages of 
“Sybil”” “In the civil wars the Egremonts, pricked by their 
Norman blood, were cavaliers, and fought pretty well. But in 
1688, alarmed at the prevalent impression that King James 
intended to insist on the restitution of the Church estates to 
their original purposes, to wit, the education of the people and 
the maintenance of the pcor, the Lord of Marney Abbey 
became a warm adherent of ‘civil and religious liberty,’ the 
cause for which Hampden had died on the field and Russell on 
the scaffold, and joined the other Whig lords and great lay 
impropriators in- calling over the Prince of Orange and a 
Dutch army, to vindicate those popular principles which, some- 
how or other, the people would never support. Profiting by this 
last pregnant circumstance, the lay abbot of Marney, also in 
this instance like the other Whig lords, was careful to maintain, 
while he vindicated in the cause of civil and religious liberty, a 
loyal and dutiful though secret correspondence with the Court 
of St. Germains.” 





We have ventured to quote this passage at some length, 
partly for its intrinsic interest and partly because we fear that 
this remarkable book is too little known to the present generation 
of readers. And, what is more, we fancy that it is most likely 
to be neglected by those who have most reason to read it. 
There are still some serious students of history and politics who 
think it beneath them to pay any attention to the harmless 
unnecessary novelist. And others, again, who revere the greater 
masters in this field of literature, are apt to disdain the novels 
Yet it surely needs a double dose of political and 
literary prejudice to make a critic blind to the merits of such a 
bock as “Sybil.” As a mere piece of romantic literature it has 
a real valye, and, unlike many novels written with a serious 
purpose, it can delight those. who read it only for the sake of 
the story. But as a contribution to English historical and 
political literature it may surely claim a yet higher rank, both 
for the author’s speculation on the history of the past and for 
his vivid picture of the state of the people in his own day. 





There is, we may add,a curiously piquant interest in the 
variety of the subjects treated and their apparent incongruity 
with the nature of the book and the position of its author. In 
the past century much has been written by Catholic apologists 
and historians in defence of the old monasteries, and in another 
field of polemical literature Socialists and Social Reformers 
have drawn powerful and painful pictures of the hardships and 
sufferings of the working-classes. Yet if we were asked to point 
to the best vindication of the monasteries we should be tempted 
to take certain pages in this novel written by a Protestant 
statesmen of Jewish race. And certainly no Socialist could 
do more to show the wrongs and hardships endured by the 
poor than has been done more than sixty years since by this 
Tory leader. It may be questioned whether Disraeli’s defence 
cf the monasteries has been properly appreciated by Catholics. 
But the Socialists have not been slow to seize the significance 
of the work from their point of view. For it may be remembered 
that some years ago a German organ of Socialism gave its 
readers a translation of “ Sybil.” 


In the new number of 7/e Moz¢h, Father Thurston, S.J., has 


-an interesting article on “The Medieval Primer: Layman’s 
Pyayer-book and Children’s Reading-book.” 


As may be 
imagined, this is something more than an essay in literary and 
historical research, and has the practical object of illustrating 
medizeval English devotionto Mary. Andin fact the immediate 
occasion of the article was the curious remark of Mr. Baring 
Gould that “the mediaeval developments of relic worship, 
Mariolatry, and devotion to images, can never have taken hold 
of our English people; they existed sporadically but never 
became indigenous.” The fact that the “Primer,” mainly a 
manual of Marian devotion, was the popular prayerbook of 
Medizeval England, should serve to show that our fathers were 
not behind their continental brethren in this matter. 
may add, the fact that the “Primer,” or Office of Our Lady, 
continued to be the prayerbook of English Catholics in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may afford a like vindica- 
tion of our Catholic countrymen in a later age, and serve as an 
answer toa criticism sometimes made by writers who are not 
Protestants 
W..H. K, 
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EUGEN SANDOW says: 


“PLASMON 


is the essential food I have so 


long wished for, and I would 
never be without it.” 
Plasmon & Plasmon Cocoa—9d., 
1/4, 2/6. 
Plasmon Oats—6d. 


e 





POWER’S WHISKEY. 
PURE: POT. STILL. 
“THREE SWALLOW. 


Made solely from malt and 





in Ireland, 


JOHN POWER & SON, Lid., 
JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, DUBLIN. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


DISTILLERS 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 


com grown 


THE NEW KIND OF CYCLE. 



















THE ALL BLACK SUNBEAM. 


This Bicycle has been designed for use in any 
weather, Its Gear and Driving Bearings are weather- 
proof, they are protected and automatically lubricated 
by the Little Oil Bath Gear Case. 


The Cycle itseli HAS NO PLATED PARTS, and can | 
be cleaned in a few minutes with a damp sponge. 


The Rims and Pedals are of Aluminium Silver. These 
with the gold lines on the Frame give Lightness and 
Brightness to the finish. 


The 1911 Sunbeam Catalogue with full Illustrations 
is sent free on application to 


J. MARSTON Ltd.—9 Sunbeamland—Wolverhampton. 


London Showrooms—157 and 158, Sloane-street (close 
to Sloane-square), S.W. 

Cecil House, 57A, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 

Manchester Showrooms—131 Deansgate. 


N.B.—Beware of worthless Imitations of the above 
Bicycle, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS ST RDI RIE OTEEEE 
and ANNIVERSARIES. ee 
BIRTHS. ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STOREY.—On January 29, at Everingham, Yorkshire, the wife of George OLD HALL, ee yi 
Snowdon Storey of a son. an ma a Me Boe 
















MARRIAGES. Si ae 
— TLOR.—On January 26, at St. James’ Church, Spanish-place, 
I Se the Rey. James a Walton, cousin of the bride, Edgar Carr, of Preston, 
elder son of Richard Carr, to Winifred Alice Mary, daughter of Richard Taylor, of 


Full particulars on application as above. 

















ata DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
DEATHS. : BE s * 
BARRON.—On January 24, at Galway, Catherine Lucinda, pact Benet of RES. 
the Jate Pierce Mercus Barron, D.L., J.P., of Belmont Park, ae aterford, R.I.P, Conducted by the English Wavanis ae 
CHURCH NOTICES, &c. BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 


BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES. 


———— oo 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


SERMONS FOR FEBRUARY. | | 
| Sundays, at the 12 o'clock Mass, © H E AB EK | ¥ 











i Preacher: The RicuT Rey. Anscar Vonier, D.D., Lord Pro Ecciesia Dei, PRO REGE ET PATRIA. 
Abbot of Buckfast Abbey. 
| Sudrect: Catholic Spiritual Life. LONDON, FEBRUARY 4, 1912. 
February 5: “The True Nature of Catholic 
Spiritual Life.” 
February 12: “The Unselfishness of Catholic CORRESPONDENCE. 
Spiritual Life.” 5 
February 19: “The Profitableness of Catholic —_—__4——_— 
Spiritual Life.” 
February 26: “The Joys of Catholic Spiritual : ROME. 
Life.” (FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
i Lvenings, at 7 .m.! 
Pcie The VERY Rev. Prior Bracey, O.P. Saturday, Janae See 
Subjects: Side Issues. THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE OATH. 
February 5: 1.—‘Tmages and Relics.” : The Russian Government is forbidding the clergy to take the 
february 12: 2.—“ Ceremonies and the Latin |} anti-Modernist oath prescribed by the Motz Proprio “ Sacrorum 
Tongue. 2 Antistitum.” In many places, but notably at Lublin, it has 
February 19: 3.—" Monks and. Nuns. issued formal orders to the bishops not to administer it, and to 
February 26: 4,—“ The Prisoner of the || the clergy not to take it under threat of legal penalties. This 


Vatican, “es policy is inspired by the Holy Synod, and carried out by the Home 

M. Canon How ett, D.D., Administrator. Minister, M. Sazonoff, who lived for ten years in Rome, first as 

: : Councillor and tben as Minister of the Russian Legation to the 

$ PAV ore oe ca poecneis sea cee ather | Holy See. His high-handed action is based on curious grounds. 

SS “STANISLAUS ST. Ton, Sy. {pm,, Father BAMPTON, S.J. Wed-| Until two years ago the Holy See used to send to the Bishops 

nesday, February 8, 8.30 _p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, February 10, 3-30 | of the Catholic world all the important documents emanating 
p.m., Father GEORGE POLLEN, S.J. } 

from the central government of the Church. In some cases 


: ST. MARY'S, CADOGAN-STREET, S.W. they were sent directly to the Bishops, in others through the 
M OR ACROKE ROBINSON will preach as SyeU aan Apostolic Delegates or Nuncios. For Russian Bishops the 


evening in February at 7 o'clock. 





A LANTERN LECTURE on the PASSION PLAY will be [| not by reason of any special pact on the matter, but simply 
delivered by the RIGHT REV. MGR. CANON WARD on next || because this system happened to be convenient in view of the 
Tuesday evening, February 7, at 8 o’clock, in the CATHE- || eccentricities of the Russian posts. But since the Acta 
DRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. Selections from Pergolesi’s || Afostolicae Sedis became the official organ of the Holy See for 
“ Stabat Mater” will be rendered by the Cathedral Choir }| the promulgation of all pontifical acts the old practice has been 





Boys during the evening. discontinued, and nowadays no bishop receives special com- 

Tickets for reserved seats, 3s. and 25., unreserved IS. munication of any documents except of those that affect only 

' may be obtained from the Art and Book Co., Cathedral himself. The Ac¢éa has never been forb idden in the Russian 

Precincts, or from Rev. C. E. Brown, Cathedral Empire; nor, as far as is known, has it been stopped in the 

Clergy House. mails, and this fact renders the present action of the Govern- 
ment all the more incomprehensible. 

PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. AN OUTBREAK OF “ORTHODOX” INTOLERANCE. 

Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £32. But a flood of light is thrown on the subject if it is considered 


in relation to the present situation of the Church in Russia—and 
this is very serious indeed. Theukase of the Tsar a few years 
ago, granting liberty of worship throughout his dominions, and 


Tilustrated leaflet giving full particulars‘on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square 


W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. formally acknowledging the right (hitherto denied) of Orthodox 
Russians to change their religion, was followed immediately by 
LADYCROSS SEAFORD, SUSSEX, tens of thousands of defections foi Orthodoxy, especially to 


Mr. A. F. Roper M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross : isti 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine | the Catholic Church. But the statistics of the last two years 


school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, | Show that this movement has been brusquely arrested. Why? 
oe oe ee eet and Playing pee oe five acres. Simply because the Government has inaugurated a petty but 

eaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hou : i i i 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing atid See Eat Ree pda Pen tpcais at eleete Sees 
it is very highly recommended. ; Church. Authenticated reports have reached Rome of priests 
eing fined and imprisoned for receiving converts from Ortho- 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, teen and even of the converts themselves being similarly 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictire Order, who are assisted in the punished. The Ukase has not been actua lly rescinded, but the 


SPECIAL ver TURES. pay pencsates of Hag lish Uaiverpities, passing from the Russian to any other Church has been 
1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken surrounded by sO many conditions and formalities, and the 
2, Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. observance of these has been rendered so difficu It, that it has 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F, Abbot, President of the College | become practically a dead letter. Nor have the liberties of the 


Holy See availed itself of the Russian Legation to the Vatican, 
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bishops been any more respected since it was published. This 
instance of the anti- Modernist oath is only one out of many 
cases of Governmental interference. 


NEW LEGISLATION FOR RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


The Sacred Congregation of Religious has just issued a 
most important decree which may be said to constitute the new 
legislation of the Church regarding lay brothers in religious 
orders. Among the chief provisions of it are that lay brothers 
may be admitted at the age of seventeen ; they must spend at 
least two years as postulants before being admitted to the 
noviciate—under penalty of the invalidity of their subsequent 
profession ; they cannot become novices until they are twenty, 


and the noviciate is to last for one or two years according to the 


constitutions of their order ; after the noviciate they may be 
allowed to make their simple profession of vows and remain 


as thus professed for six years ; when this period is over they 


‘ 


may be solemnly professed, but not unless they have attained 
the age of thirty-one. The Superiors are enjoined to use the 
utmost care in ascertaining the motives and dispositions of 
candidates before admitting them. As it happens that lay- 
brothers frequently come from the humbler walks of life great 
attention is to be devoted to training them, gradually but 
completely, in politeness and good manners; they must 
cultivate cleanliness of body and neatness of dress: “in the 
world civil education has laid down certain rules for human 
fellowship and in the monastery fraternal charity inculcates 
the observance of these rules, for it is characteristic of charity 
to avoid anything that may grate on our neighbour, and want 
of politeness, which arises from seeking one’s one convenience 


“to the neglect of that of others, cannot but cause annoyance to 


others and prove a trial topatience.” This politeness should be 
based on fraternal charity. With regard to the religious 
instruction of the lay-brothers they are to be taught carefully 
Christian doctrine. especially according to the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, the duties of their state of life, the rules 
and Constitutions of their Order, and special addresses 
are to be delivered to them at stated times not only on spiritual 
subjects but on the practical rules of good behaviour. Various 
directions are given also for the spiritual formation of lay- 
brothers. The Decree is dated January 1, 1911, and was, of 
course, approved by the Holy Father before being promulgated. 


THE HOLY FATHER TO CARDINAL FISCHER. 


In a very important letter addressed to Cardinal Fischer, 
Archbishop of Cologne, the Holy Father touches upon some 
of the most important religious questions of the hour in Germany. 
The problem of the Workmen’s Unions has been solved by the 
Bishops by a species of compromise. In those parts of the 
country where the Catholic working men formed social unions of 
their own excluding all non-Catholics, the same system is to be 
followed ; wherever, on the other hand, Catholic working men 
entered into organisations with men of other religions, but 
animated by the religious spirit and opposed to socialism, they 
are to continue to doso, but at the same time rel igious organisa- 
tions are to be promoted for the Catholic workers in which their 
spiritual interests will be promoted. The Holy Father acquiesces 
in this solution and praises the Bishops for their interest in the 
social question. Next he urges them to let the faithful feel that 
in the execution of the Decree on first Commun ion it is not so 
much the Pope they are obeying as the ancient teaching of the 
Church. His Holiness then comes to the question of the 
administrative removal of ‘parish priests. There has been 
some opposition to this, it would appear, among a small section 
of the clergy, and the intervention of the Government has been 
invoked. The Bishops are to be prudent in exercising this 
‘new faculty, but they are also to be firm in the face of all 
opposition, when their duty and the glory of God require it. 


A SIGNIFICAN T EXPLANATION. 


But the most significant part of the pontifical letter is that 
which deals with the exemption from the obligation of taking 
the anti- Modernist oath of all professors of C atholic faculties in 
the State universities. The passage is as follows: 


“Regarding the repudiation of the errors of the Modernists 
through the formula prescribed by Us, We gave a mild interpre- 
tation of it when We treated of the matter with you, declaring 
that the obligation of taking the oath did not apply to those 
priests who are professors of the sacred sciences in the civil 
Universities. But We certainly had no intention, nor have We 
any, of exempting from the common obligation of taking the 
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such professors who are engaged in the sacerdotal 
preachers or confessors, or who obtain a benefice, 
or who hold any cffice in the ecclesiastical curias or tribunals. 
And if those professors who, as State professors only, are free 
to abstain from taking the oath boast that they are glad to be 
able to use this permission, while it may be that they do not 
raise any suspicion as to the soundness of their doctrine, yet 
they certainly show themselves to be miserable slaves of the 
judgments of men and show a cowardly respect for the authority 
of those who, not from conviction but from hatred of the 
Catholic religion, are continually crying out and proclaiming 
that by this sworn profession of the faith the dignity of humen 
reason is outraged and the progress of study held in check. 
We are, however, persuaded that those whom We have exempted. 
from the oath would be the first to take it to show the courage 
that animates them, and that they would not hesitate to suffer 
contumely for it if this were necessary ; for they could not fail 
to see that if they were ashamed to be among the ministers 


of Our Lord Jesus Christ they would be unworthy of the office 
of Christian teaching.” 


cath any of 
ministry as 


NOTES. 


During the coming week Mgr. Butt, Bishop-desi gnate of 
Cambysopolis, will receive his Bull of nomination, and immedi- 
ately afterwards will enter into retreat with the Redemptorists 
at Sant’ Alfonso.— Father Hugh Pope, O.P., was solemnly pro- 
claimed a Master of Theology last Sunday in the presence 
of his colleagues of the Collegio Angelico, and of his invited 
guests Abbot-President Gasquet, O.S.B., President of the 
Vulgate Commission, Abbot Janssens, O.S.B., and Father 
Vigouroux, Secretaries of the Biblical Commission, Father 
Genocchi, member of the Biblical Commission, and Mgr. Cronin, 
Vice-Rector of the English College.—No change in the attitude 
of the Holy See (already explained in Zhe Tablet) with regard 
to the resumption of the negotiations with Spain has been 
caused by the recent announcement of Sefor Canalejas to his 
Cabinet.—Last Thursday the Holy Father received in private 
audience Captain Bartle Teeling, Pontifical Zouave and Private 
Chamberlain to his Holiness. The Pope congratulated him on 
his approaching marriage with Miss Florence Auld, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. T. R. Auld, of Portland-place. which 
will take place in Rome in the month of February. As the 
bride’s brother, his Excellency General Auld, C.B., Governor 
of Guernsey, will be prevented by official engagements from 
being present, the marriage will be celebrated quietly by his 
Eminence Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli in his private chapel. 
—Mgr. Bavona, at present Nuncio at Rio de Janeiro, and 
formerly Apostolic Delegate to Peru and Bolivia, has been 
appointed Nuncio at Vienna, 





NEWS FROM IRELAND, 
ee 


_ Dr. Douglas Hyde and Intermediate Education.—At a 
meeting held in Dublin on Wednesday in last week of the 
Executive Committee of the Gaelic League, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
who was in the chair, said that the object of the meeting was to 
join in the movement which was expressing dissatisfaction at the 
action or inaction of the Board of Intermediate Education. 
“The worst Castle Board in Ireland never flouted Irish senti- 
ment or public opinion—almost universal public opinion—in the 
way this Board has done. When it was brought so low as to 
be obliged to sell out at a loss of its total reserve fund to pay 
the result fees for this year’s examinations, at this very time it 
flouts and insults National opinion by paying in the teeth of 
repeated protests as much for one German student as for nine 
Irish ones. The finance of the Board has now so hopelessly 
broken down that if the entire system is not to burst up Parlia- 
ment must take the matter in hand before this year is out, and 
re-finance Intermediate education. Outside of the monstrous 
penalising of the national language, which is absolutely 
indefensible and inexcusable, we deliberately accuse the 
Intermediate Board of being the greatest anglicising and 
denationalising agency in Ireland to-day. All examinations 
carried on under the Board are either Pass examinations or 
Honours. Will it be believed that one colourless, soulless, 
denationalising, anglicising, exasperating course is set in those 
subjects which more than any other mould a boy’s character, that 
is literature, geography, history, and, it follows, composition. 
Now, mark you, I can quite understand a colourless course 
being set for honours. Why? Because all kiads of schools 
and religions compete for these in one open examination. 
Northern schools and Southern schools, Unionist schools and 
Nationalist schools, Protestant schools and Catholic schools. 
But in regard to the pass examination, why should the whole 
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ish cast-iron standard? 
dragooned under one un-Iris - 5 i 
feces gigi dey to-night now is freedom of teaching. We 
demand it in the interests of education, and almost equally in 
the interests of Ireland.. The Board has appointed six inspectors 
lately. It is exceedingly probable that their inspection will soon 
replace a mere pass examination. Certainly a dozen inspectors 
could do this work. Dr. Hyde ended by proposing the following 
resolution: “1. That the educational interests of Ireland 
require an administration of Intermediate Education which will 
permit complete adjustment to the National needs and develop- 
ment along Nationallines. 2. That any rules that discriminate 
against Irish, whether as regards awards or oth2rwise, be 
abolished. 3. That studies calculated to increase the students 
knowledge of Ireland and their interest in the welfare of their 
country be specially encouraged. 4. That the finances of the 
Board be placed on a secure and adequate basis. 5. That in 
certain subjects schools shall have power to devise courses and 
programmes to be approved by the Board. 6. That oral tests 
be applied to the teaching of all modern languages. 7. That a 
special fund be provided to enable talented students from 
primary schools to obtain secondary education. 8. that a 
recognised profession of secondary teachers be created.” This 
was seconded by Mr. John Dillon, M.P., and supported by 
Canon Arthur Ryan and Professor MacNeill, and passed with 
acclamation. 

New Knight of St. Gregory at Derry—The Lord Bishop, 
the Most Rev. Dr. McHugh, presided a few days ago, says 
The Freeman's Journal, at St. Columb’s College at the function 
of conferring by Papal delegation the honour of Chevalier and 
Knight of St. Gregory on Mr. Bernard Hannigan, J.P. There 
was a representative attendance of members of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society and personal friends of the recipient. His 
lordship paid a tribute to the Chevalier’s worth as a citizen, a 
Catholic and a bounteous benefactor of charity and religion, 
and particularly dwelt on the coincidence that the Chevalier, in 
his benevolence, had acted in the spirit and on the lines 
characteristic of his Holiness himself. 


Cardinal Logue’s Tribute to Miss Alexander.—At a meeting 
held in Armagh Courthouse, under the presidency of Mr. 
R. R. M‘Crum, D.L., for the purpose of organising a presen- 
tation to Miss Alexander, daughter of the retired Protestant 
Primate, on the occasion of her leaving Armagh, the Chairman 
referred in touching terms to the great charitable and philan- 
thropic work which Miss Alexander had done during her 15 
years in Armagh. Cardinal Logue, in supporting a resolution 
for making a presentation, said he had an opportunity of 
knowing what Miss Alexander’s work had done. That work 
was done with great efficiency and without ostentation, She went 
among the people like a sunbeam, bringing light into their lives, 
and she was a prime mover in that most useful work in the city 
since he came there—the Nursing Association. She was a very 
pleasant neighbour, and it was but right that they should give 
her a testimonial of their esteem, showing how much they 
missed her and her illustrious father. He also was a delightful 
neighbour, always agreeable. He cccupied a considerable 
place in literature, and it was an honour to their city to have 
him among them, and indeed also to have Miss Alexander, who 
had written a charming book on Armagh, showing that she 
inherited the distinguished talent of her distinguished father 
and no less distinguished mother. He was glad to join with 
those present in showing his esteem for Miss Alexander. 








NEWS FROM FRANCE. 
seem permenant 


Mgr, Duchesne’s Reception at the Academy.—The reception 
of Mgr. Duchesne by the French Academy to the fauteuil left 
vacant by the death of Cardinal Mathieu took place under the 
Cupola on Thursday in last week. There was a large and 
brilliant assembly, many being attracted by a not unnatural 
curiosity to watch and hear the contact between two minds so 
vigorous and so widely different as those of Mgr. Duchesne and 
M. Etienne Lamy, to whom it fell to receive him. Mgr. 
Duchesne, who has been a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tion and Literature since 1888, and for some years past the 
Director of the French School at Rome, began by studying 
Eastern Christianity at Mount Athos. Christian Rome he 
studied in the school of that great master, J. R. Rossi. 
Together they brought out the “ Martyrologium Hierony- 
mianum,” and later, after Rossi’s death, the Abbé Duchesne 
proved his own scholarship by his wonderful edition of the 
“Liber Pontificalis,” which was so warmly welcomed by 
Thomas Mommsen. Whilst lecturing at the Institut Catholique 
in Paris he published his well-known work on the “ Origins of 
Christian Worship,” which has been translated into English. 
In 1894 and 1900 appeared the two volumes in which he gives 
the results of his researches into the history of early Chris- 
tianity in France—the “Anciens Catalogues Episcopaux de la 
Province de Tours” and the ‘‘ Fastes Episcopaux de l’ancienne 
Gaule.” These two works raised considerable controversy, and 
one point, thecontention that Lyons was theonly episcopal Church 
in Gaul until the third century, naturally touched many ina tender 
spot. Since then Mgr. Duchesne has produced three volumes 
of the “ Histoire Ancienne de I’Eglise,” which show a marvellous 
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knowledze of the origins of Christianity. Though not so savagely 
criticised as the previous work, they have been met with many 
reservations. In taking possession of his chair at the Academy, 
Mgr. Duchesne delivered an address upon his predecessor, 
Cardinal Mathieu, which gave a lively sketch of a wonderful 
personality. It was touched in lightly but lovingly, and with 
intimate knowledge, for the two men had been not only fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-ecclesiastics engaged in literary studies 
and pursuits, but friends. He told how the Cardinal in the days 
which immediately preceded his own election showed much 
anxiety, and in reply to remonstrances, thanked him for his 
good offices, and promised him the succession to his chair. 
“That,” said Mgr. Duchesne, “ was only partly flattering to me, 
for he had already promised me many equally unlikely succes- 
sions. But I let it pass, admiring in silence the kindly effect — 
produced upon candidates by the approachof an election.” On 
the personal question he added: “The place whichI cometo 
take has been occupied before me by two Cardinals [Perraud 
ard Mathieu], two Princes of the Church, qualified in a variety _ 
of ways, and especially by their rank, to represent in your. 
midst the clergy of France. Compared with them, I am truly 
but an ecclesiastical personage of small account. Besides, my 
life has not been devoted to the pastoral ministry ; it was spent, 
I would almost say, dissipated in study. There were reasons — 
against my election. There are plenty of others, which Ido 
not mean to mention, for it is not my part to do so. And 
besides,” he added with a significant smile, “itis now too late” 


—Tribute to Cardinal Mathiew.—Mgr. Duchesne then pro- 
ceeded to pay his tribute to Cardinal Mathieu. He told how — 
the infant, at his birth in 1839, welcomed his first sight of the — 
light of day with a smile, which seemed to give the first indica- 
tion of his happy optimistic disposition for the rest of his life. — 
His sister who entered religion died a Benedictine prioress and — 
lived long enough to see evil days for the sisterhoods. Her — 
last service to her brother, whom she loved most tenderly, was — 
that her illness immediately preceded the visit of the President — 
of the Republic to Rome, which visit placed the Cardinal in a 
position of the greatest difficulty, for it was ‘as impossible for _ 
him to call upon the Chief of the State as not to call upon him.” 
The gocd nun saved the situation by falling suddenly ill, which — 
brought her brother to her bedside and“ supplied him with — 
the most legitimate of alibis.” Mgr. Duchesne then sketched 
the Cardinal’s career as professor at the petit séminaire of Pont- - 
a-Mousson, his early studies on the history of Lorraine, his 
chaplaincy to the Dominican nuns at Nancy, his years as curé 
at Pont-a-Mousson, and his work as Bishop of Angers and 
Archbishop of Toulouse. Upon the human side of his life in 
these positions, and as Cardinal and on the estimate of his 
literary and historical work I hope to write further next week, 
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THE CATHOLIC FEDERATION AND ‘THE 
POOR LAW. 5 ce 


DEBATE AT HAMMERSMITH. 


There was an excellent debate cn the burning question of 
Poor Law Reform in the Council Chamber of the Hammer- 
smith Town Hall, under the auspices of the local branch ofthe 
Catholic Federation. Mr. Lister Drummond, the Chairman of 
the Westminster Catholic Federation, occupied the chair. The — 
debate was opened by Mr. T. G. King, K.S.G,, who spoke toa 
resolution declaring that the recommendations of the Minority __ 
Report did not supply a fittiag remedy for thedefectsofthepresent 
Poor Law system. He gave statistics to show the progress 
that had been made and contended that what was necessary was 
not to break up the Poor Law but toimprove it. Dr. Finucane, — 
who followed, gave strenuous support as a medical man to the 
findings of the Minority Report, and insisted warmly that 
prevention was better than cure. Abbot Ford seconded 
Mr. King’s motion and illustrated the distinction that there was 
between poverty and destitution—the latter being the thing 
with which the State must concern itself. He was followed by 
Mr. Charles Mathews who in a telling speech argued in favour _ 
of the Minority Report which he defended from the charge of 
Socialism. If it was, many of its recommendations were actually _ 
being carried out in one way or another. Mr. Alderman 
Gilbert presented a reasoned and lively case against the 
Minority Report. Its recommendations would overburden the 
committees of county councils, and split up the family unit. 
In Mr. Devas the Minority Report found a warm adherent. 
Sir Francis Fleming, Chairman of the South Kensington 
Board of Guardians, defended the existing system) with such 
improvements as were necessary, and rejected both Reports. 
Dr. Counsel seemed to think that all the old people in work- 
houses were hard-working, deserving poor, and argued with 
fervour on behalf of the Minority Report. The Chairman of 
the Hammersmith Guardians followed with a defence of the 
Guardians and a tribute of praise for the reservations to the 
Majority Report made by Dr. Downes; and an interesting 
account of what was being done in the borough in the way of 
finding employment, relieving honest out-of-works, emigration, 
&c., was given by the chairman of the committee under the ~ 
direction of which this work is carried on. 

A vote was then taken, when it was found that Mr. King’s | 
motion was lost by a fairly large majority. Votes of thanksto 
the chairman and speakers concluded the proceedings. a> 
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LEE TABLET. 


HEALTH BY POST. 


How Mr. Sandow uses the Marvellous Postal 

Organisation to spread his Wonderful Health 

Knowledge to the iJ] or “unfit” in all parts of 
the worid. 








He will send Gratis and Post Free a full description 
of his Medicineless Treatment, which is working such 
Marvellous Cures in all manner of cases where every- 
thing else has failed, to sufferers in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and Abroad. 





If you are ill wherever you live 
in the Unitei Kingdom, the 
Postman will bring, free of 
charge, the knowledge of how 
you may crre yourself by the 
Sandow Treatment at home, 


> 


A BOOK AND A PERSONAL 








The plans of Mr. Eugen 
Sandow, the pioneer of Scien- 
tific Exercise Treatment for 
the Cure of Lilness entirely by 
Natural Means, without a 








LETTER OF 


ADVICE FREE, 





cure their complaints and im- 
prove their health, but can 
take the treatment in their 
own homes wherever they live. 

By means of twenty-four 





Wetle & Klein] [Madras 
Throughout India and the East 
thousands upon thousands owe 
tisir good health to the advice 
sent. them by post by Mr. 
Sandow. 








Mr. Sandow numbers many men 
and women in France who are 
healthier and brighter to-day - 
for having followed his advice, 





Arrival of the Mail-Van in a 
Farming District in Canada, 
where many sufferers take the 
Sandow Treatment, with the 
greatest benefit, 





single dose of Medicine, for 
affording sufferers the means 
of curing themselves of their 
illnesses, are so thoroughly 
organised that all who are ill 
or ailing, whether they reside 
in London or the Provinces, 
anywhere in the United King- 
dom, in the Colonies, or 
abroad, can not only learn 
free of cost how they may 


Books (titles given below) he 
has covered separately the 
illnesses and conditions in 
which his Treatment is so 
successful, so that each in- 
quirer, without any unneces- 
sary expense of time, may 
receive a careful explanation 
of his or her health trouble, 
and learn how the treatment 
would be applied. 


CHOOSE WHICHEVER OF THE BOOKS YOU REQUIRE FROM THE 
LIST BELOW. 


.1. Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 

2. Constipation and its Cure. 

8. Liver Troubles. 

4, Nervous Disorders in Men. 

5. Nervous Disorders in Women. 

6. Obesity in Men. 

7, Obesity in Women. 

8, Heart Affections. : 

9. Lung and Chest Complaints. 
10. Rheumatism and Gout. 
11. Anemia : Its Cause and Cure. 
12. Kidney Disorders: Functional 

and Chronic. 


13. Lack of Vigour. —s 

14. Physical Deformities in Men. 

15. Physical Deformities in Women. 

16. Functional Defects in Speech. 

17. Circulatory Disorders. 

18. Skin Disorders. 

19. Physical Development for Men. 

20. Everyday Health. 

21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health and 
Ailments. 

22. Figure Culture for Women. 

23. Insomnia, | 

24, Neurasthenia. 


Wherever you live you can secure, without cost or obligation, Mr. Sandow’s 


valua 





“TABLET ” 
Post to Eugen Sandow, 32, St. 


Please send me gratis and post free Vol. No.....+. in Sandow’s Health Library, § 


together with an opinion upon my case, 


Name......- 


(Please say whether Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev., or other Tide.) 
AGGreSSscccocbacieses 0 FaoL Sous owe bce ere waree Shdelaeation ostios-s dle 
Ages,..Occupation....ssee-seseeeeeerereces 


Nature of Illness or Candition......e ee ceee ce eneeceereees 


from which relief is desired 
Give fur 





4/2/xt- 


ble Ifealth Advice by filling in and forwarding the Form 
APPLICATION FORM. 


ther particula 











below. 


& 


James’s Street, London, &.W. 


rs 





in a@ letter. 





The German Postman on kis 
daily rounds delivers large 
numbers of Mr. Sandow’s 
Health Books and Courses of 
Home Treatment. 





From Riga, one of Mr, Sandow’s 
Russian patients writes after 
a course of Home Treatment: 
* Am certainly verv much better 


and brighter.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


a 


“THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—Nothing can be further from your wish than to mislead your 
readers even in so trifling a matter as the paper and print of a new book. 
Yet in your issue of January 28 you say the Indian paper of the new 
edition of this great work is opaque. I did not know that the adver- 
tisements themselves clairred so muck for the paper. 

But whether they do or do not claim that quality, opaque the paper 
is not. I take the fasciculus of specimen pages sent as advertisement, 
and I take at random p. 120 and read, at random, near the foot the 
two lines-: 

** (7814-1817). He published also notes on Horace, Stobaeus, 
Euripides, Athenaeus and the Liaca of Tzetzes ; translations. 


And between the lises it is quite easy to read backwards : 
‘orders to the Japanese authorities by leaving the country.” 


Similar tests elsewhere yield similar results. And as for head lines and 
numbers of pages—under Ship, Social Settlements stare one in the 
face: p. 87 is backed by 488, and right through on the next sheet 551 
is quite visible. I do not say that the text is not perfectly legible, but 
readers who have regard to their eyesight, or who have a preference 
for reading one page of one subject at a time, should certainly try 
before they say whether the India paper is opaque. I doubt if opaque 
can be called ‘a relative term. Zoek, however, certainly is, and the 
India paper is also said to be tough. And compared witb tissue I agree 
that it is ; but compared with foreign note paper it seems to me frailty 
itself, : ee 

And this reminds me of the advertisements, which include a very 
pretty picture of a lady leaning back in an arm-chair, and holding one 
of the India paper volumes, doubled back, in one hand, just as you 
say one might do fora whole evening. I venture to question the joy 
of such a performance with a volume that weighs 3 lbs, I wonder 
who could do it fora quarter of an hour without fatigue and without 
tearing a Jeaf, and without a wish to bless the ‘‘ Encyclopedia” and die. 
I know a mere man who says he could not though at one time he had 
a playful habit of describing a perpendicular semi-circle with a scull 
for radius and one hand on the handle for centre and sole motive power. 

Once more, it is very difficult to turn over the India paper leaves with 
any rapidity. 

The merits of the work are so great that afterall holes have been 
picked in even the India paper edition, it may be well worth the price. 
Bat it has its seamy side. 

Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD J. WATSON. 


[Our correspondent appears not to have had the advantage of 
handling the volumes he criticises. The present writer has read the 
new ‘* Encyclopedia” for hours together, and without fatigue to hand 
or;eye. Obviously such terms as ‘‘opaque” and ‘“‘tough” are 
relative, but in our judgment they may well be applied to the new India 
paper edition of ‘* The Encyclop:edia Britannica.”—Ep. TABLET]. 





THE EPIPHANY OCTAVE. 


Srr,—Although ‘Only a Layman”—and, therefore, perhaps not 
entitled to express any opinion on a liturgical question—I and possibly 
many others are at one with Dr. Fortescue in his regret that the feast 
of ‘* the Finding of the Child Jesus ” should have been introduced into 
some of the English dioceses in such a way as to override the Epiphany 
Office on the Sunday within the Epiphany octave. The privilege of 
the Epiphany octave is clearly laid down in the Breviary and Missal : 
namely, that no feast whatever can displace either the Epiphany itself 
or its Octave day ; and, moreover, that no feast (except only that of the 
‘Patron, Titular, or Dedication of a Church, and then in such church 
only) shall displace the Office of the Epiphany on any of the six days 
‘* within the octave.” How sucha rule, laid down for observance by 
the Church generally, should have come to be disregarded in a few 
English dioceses seems somewhat strange. The feast of the Finding, 
with a number of other like feasts, seems originally to have been intro- 
duced into his diocese on the Sunday in question by Cardinal Vaughan 
when Bishop of Salford, somewhere about 1890; and his lead was 
followed by some of the Northern dioceses. When transferred to 
Westminster, the Cardinal introduced his Salford feast into his new 
diocese. Similarly he removed the feast of St. Swithun from its time- 
honoured seat of July 15, to substitute for it the feast of the ‘* Division 
ofthe Apostles”! But except in Middlesbro’ and Nottingham, St. 
Swithun has been allowed to re-occupy his old place. So that there is 
still a chance of Dr. Fortescue’s hope being realised. 

The feast of the ‘* Finding” is kept in the Provinces of St. Boniface 
(Canada) and of St. Louis (U.S.A.), but on February 14 and 28 
respectively. It is kept by the Dominicans as in Westminster 3 but 
then the Dominicans have their own rite. 

As regards the Epiphany Office, it comes to this: that as (with the 
exception of the Cathedral and the Oratory) Vespers are not sung on 
weekdays, the Vespers of that great feast, the Epiphany, and its historic 
hymn, ‘‘ Crudelis erodes,” are, in the Westminster Ciocese, practically 
suppressed to make place for those of at best a very secondary feast. 

Fortunately, just over the Thames, in the Southwark diocese, the 
Sunday within the Epiphany octave is still ‘* the Sunday within the 
octave ”—and nothing else. 

Your obedient servant, 


LAICUS. 
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THE TABLET. 


[Saturday, February 4, 1911. 


A. Plea for Tyburn. 


Tyburn Speaks. 


WITH ADDITIONAL VERSES | 





RELATING TO TYBURN AND | 


ITS MARTYRS. 


‘“‘ For ages twain I claimed of you no toll, 


Yeheirs of Campion—sons of martyr- 
sires— 


Nor bade ye, faithful, play the hero’s| 


role, 


Whose voice in song to mighty deeds 
aspires, | 


I, ‘neath whose shade your fathers | 


earned their palms! _ 2 
But lo! again to-day I ask of ye—an | 
alms ! cvs ea 


e s ° es s 8 P L ere 3 
a 


. 


For years I listened silent to the cry, 


‘How sweet would be their children’s 
fate for Faith ‘s 


To die, as once our fathers dared to 
dies: , ca 
Then spake I to ye, asking not for 
death, a 


O brave-tongued sons of brave-souled 
sires—instead | 


I ask of ye—a dole, doled out where 
blood was shed! ” 





Price Sixpence, by post 674d. 


PROCEEDS TO BE DEVOTED 
TO TYBURN CONVENT. 


To be obtained at Tyburn Convent, 
6, Hyde Park-place, London, W. | 
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‘ : 
Eve went and lived in Ceylon. Of Adam it is said that he was taller 


. EVE. 
F th : : Tacs 
S1r,—In “ Folk-Lore of the Holy Land” by J. E. Hanauer (Duck- Sea ar cte at to Ada ebankien very long. Various stories 


worth, 1907), the story of the fall is told us by a learned Moslem. On| Hebron : 5 One affirms it to be near 
page II we learn that ** Hawa” (Eve) when cast out of Paradise by the [Galontind tee cone af foes bl 6 a head at J erusalem 
Gate of Mercy fell to the earth at Jiddah, whilst Adam cast out by the | reached to Hebron, whilst another eieianh : f th Pee es Bi ody 
Gate of Penitence, fell in Ceylon. After two hundred years Adam and | him round leaving ‘* El Kudo” at his f eta eon Rear eee 
Eve met once more at Jebel ’Arafat, the ‘* mountain of recognition ” Caen eee 


: : ; Beneath the Cal i 2 
\: mear Mecca. There is no further history given except that Adam and Jerusalem, is a poe ngs rh peor Chepsl bade ine eee 
y , 
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{THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 





LIMITED. 
CAPITAL—Paid up wet a +. £3,000,000. 
Uncalled Ee oe 2,300,000. 
Reserve Liability +. 10,600,000. 
Subscribed Capital ., £15,900,000. 
RESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,150,000. 
ey Directors. C 
Colin Frederick Campbell, Esq. The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield 
Maurice Otho Fitzgerald, Esq. Sir TE 1 
William Henry Neville eamclen Esq. KCLE. Meee 


Francis Alexander Johnston, Esq. 
Claude Villiers Emilius Laurie, Esq. 
Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq. 


George Forbes Malcolmson, Esq. 
Selwyn Robert Pryor, Esq. 
Thomas George Robinson, Esq. 
Robert Wigram, Esq. 
Joint General Managers, 
Thomas Estall, Esq. 
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rnest James Wilde, Esq. Walter Edw 
Edward Hugh Norris Wilde, Esq. ik a here 


BALANCE SHEET, 3zs¢ December, IQTO. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS, 


CAPITAL: 4 Fens ‘foe ia a 
40,000 Shares of £75 each, £10 105, Cash at Bank of England and at : 
paid .. es wa ee “ Head Office and Branches . 
ee ee Shares of £60 each, £12 Money at Call and Short Notice ite 
paid .. + ie ve ae 


Robert T. Haines, Esq. D. J. H. Cunnick, Esq. 








420,000 0 0 9,892,94 8 10 
2,580,000 .0\ 0 4,666,111 9 11 
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2,000,000 0 0 | INVESTMENTS: . 

English Government . 
(renee: ae 
Of which £115,500 
is lodged fer public 
accounts) 


RESERVE FUND 2,350,000 0 o 
Transferred to writ- 

4 ~=6ing down Invest- 

ments .. «+ 200,000 0 0 


8,437,492 17 8 


2,150,0c0 0 O 
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Government Secu- 
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reference Stocks 6 
of British’ Rail-[° 
ways; British Cor- 
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Current, Deposit, and other 
AccounTs, including rebate on 
Bills not due, provision for bad 
and doubtful debts, contingen- 

ERCICR CcCut > ss ae oe ) 

AccepTanceEs and ENDORSEMENTS 
of ForEIGN B1Lts, on Account of 
Customers .. Sour vive re 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT : 

Balance of Profit and 

Account, in- 
cluding £99,165. 18/3 

brought from year 
1909.» +. ++ £736,378 12 4 

Less Inte- 

tim Divi- 

dend, 8 

per cent. 

paid in 4. Sed, 

sug. Mat 240,000 0 0 

; ivi- 

dend of 
9 per 

cent, pays 

able 7th - 
Feb. next 270,000 0 o 

y» Applied 

to writing 

Gi down In- 

vestments 130,000 0 o 


65,142,784 18 § 


Conservancy, and 
other Investments 
—————_ 16, 681,976 
Bits Discountep, Loans, &c. .. scott a é 
LiasiLiry of Customers for 
ACCEPTANCES, &c., as per Contra 
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As certified by the Auditors, Edwin Waterhouse and William Barclay Peat. 


The National Provincial Bank of England Limited, having numerous Branches in England 
and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and abroad, affords great facilities 
‘to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any 
4 of the Branches, free of charge. 

At Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, Deposits are received and interest allowed 
ithereon at the rates advertised by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time, and 
Current Accounts are conducted on the usual terms. 

At the Country Branches, Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other 
i Banking business conducted. 

4 The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, also the Purchase and 
# Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for 
the use of Travellers. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondents, 
»may be had on application at the Head Office, and at any of the Bank’s Branches. 






















Country House Lighting | 
By Arthur H. Lea, MIME. b 


This book gives enquirers un- 
biassed information, including 
complete costs, the advantages 
and disadvantages pertaining 
to each system illustrated 
above. It gives the results 
of many years’ practical ex- 
perience, and will ‘be invalu- 
able to anyone wanting to 
obtain the light most suit- 
able to his own particular 
requirements 
Post free on application to 
LEA & WARREN 


COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS 
























LIGHT, HEAT, WATER 
7, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Works— Telephones— 


Kettering 5608 Westminster and 
12 Kettering 


FRESH FISH 
ot SEA wr DOOR 


WITH ALL THE 


SMELL of the SEA on it. 


Glib. 2s, Carriage paid. 


















Mr. H. KNOTT, of Grimsby, 
One of the pioneers of the Direct Serer System, 


and Founder of the Standard Fish Co., bas 
solved the problem of fresh fish being supplied 
to your door direct from Grimsby. 
TRY ASAMPLE HAMPER, 
and you will be delighted. 
6lb. 2/-, sib. 2/6, r1lb. 3/-, 14'b. 3/6, 2zlb. 5/- § 
NICELY CLEANED FOR COOKING. 
Appetising! Nutritious! Wholesome! 
Absolutely fresh, with the Smell of the Sea onit. § 
Remember, you have no carriage to pay. Hotels, § 
Public Institutions, Colleges, &c., a speciality. § 
New Price List and details post free. é 
Bankers : Stamford, Spalding and Boston 


Banking Company. 
Telegrams ; ‘* QUALITY, GRIMSBY.” 


STANDARD FISH CO.,! 


24, PONTOON, GRIMSBY. j{ 
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of the Rock extends. It is not probable that this cave was er . 
sacred to Adam by the Jews or they would not have used ae a e 
knoll above as a place of execution, the attribution being probably due 
to a misunderstanding of early Christian mystical writings. ? 

I fear Eve has little place in this letter save by be ORY: se 
the legends, in true Oriental manner, deal mainly wit e 
Both ‘Ada and Eve are said to have had innumerable progeny 2 
Jinns and other semi-human creatures, So the giants who were on the 
earth in those days may be the origin of the legends of the great stature 

arents. , ; 
Be wiciecs popular adaptation of the Old Testament history is 
generally curious, sometimes humorous, and always confusing from the 
point of view of serious research. 





Yours faithfully, 
WALTER COOKSEY. 


Bromley, Kent, January 28. 


Srr,—I am unable to answer the question asked by CO te gn aak 
The Tablet of last Saturday, about the alleged great height of our first 
motber Eve, but it may be of interest to him to know that, thirty years 
ago, I happened to be ona ship going to the East which stopped at 
Jedah to land some pilgrims who were going on pilgrimage to Mecca. 
T and some other European passengers went ashore, when the pilgrims 
had started on tbeir land journey, to visit what is shown as Eve’s 
Tomb. ‘The British Consul of Jedah kindly acted as our guide and 
interpreter. The tomb was some hundred fect long. When we asked 
the Mohammedan priest, who was in charge of it, in which part of 
the structure Eve’s remains were supposed to be, he answered that her 
body was as long as the tomb itself, and he pointed to the extreme ends 
of itas being the places where her head and feet rested. When we 
smiled and told him Eve could hardly have been so tall as that, he 
replied that such was the ancient tradition of the place, and he seemed 
astonished at our ignorance and incredulity. co 


ET 


MEMORIALS TO FATHER FABER. 


S1r,—Your Clifton correspondent asks what memorials there are of 
Father Faber. IJe mentions the gravestone at St. Mary’s, Sydenham, 
and, I think, is right in supposing it to be the only one. He may not 
know that in ‘‘A Priest’s Poems,” page 71, there are many lines 
written concerning that grave—which may count as memorial. They 
were composed by the author of that book, the Rev. Father Best, 
whom I have lately maintained to be a Golden-Jubilarian poet-priest of 
the Westminster diocese. You have as yet not favoured us with your 
decision on the question. -I wish you would: for I consider the con- 
tention of ‘* Southwarcensis ” against me to be quite an error. . 

As regards his distinction between ‘ of” and ‘‘in”—if he had said 
that the Congregations of Regzlars were in and not of the diocese, he 
would, perhaps, have been right enough, but he cannot say this of the 
Congregations of Secudars. 
Tam faithfully yours, : 

G. M. HuppArt. 
(‘* LONDONIENSIS.”) 


[Beyond doubt or question the Fathers of the Brompton Oratory and 
the Oblates of St. Charles’, Bayswater, are priests 27 and of the diocese 
of Westminster.—Ep. TABLET]. 





THE DECREES OF THE HOLY SEE. 


S1r,—In answer to the letter last week of a ‘* Perplexed Priest,” 
will it be of any service to him to know that the ‘‘ Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis” will be found at the Catholic Reference Library, 92, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, 

If he lives in London or near, he may be glad to become a member 
of this Library, which is under the Patronage of the Archbishop. The 
annual subscription for priests is 10s. 6d. and 3s. quarterly ; it is open 
twelve hours daily and seven hours on Sunday. Thirty or more 
Catholic magazines, English and foreign are taken, and ‘‘ The Catholic 
Encyclopzedia ” is there as well as the new edition of the ‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” the books already issued of it, also thirteen volumes 
of the English translation of the writings of the early Fathers. 

Very truly, 
PAULINE WILLIS, 





Str,—Your correspondent “A Perplexed Priest” asks for a collec- | 


tion of the ** Acta” of the Holy See. Such a collection exists in 
** Roman Documents and Decrees,” edited by the Rev. David Dunford, 
and published by us at 4s. per annum. If your correspondent will 
communicate with us we shall be pleased to send him a specimen of 
the above-mentioned quarterly, which has received the greatest praise 
from the hierarchy and clergy of England. 

May we add that this publication will shortly be issued every month, 
and will comprise the official documents in Latin side by side with an 
English translation, 

Yours truly, 
R. & T. WAsHBOURNE, 

I, 2, and 4, Paternoster-Row, London, January 11. 

P.S.—Your correspondent refers to the ‘ Acta Sanctae Sedis,” Tle 
evidently means the ‘‘ Acta Apostolicae Sedis” as the former monthly 
ceased publication two years ago, 


[Owing to the pressure upon our space several letters and other com- 
munications have had to be held over.—Ep. TABLET]. 
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ET CATERA, 


Congratulations to Mr. John Lavery, who takes his place 
Never 


among the Associates of the Royal Academy. 
before now have Catholics (Mr. Hemy, R.A., at their head) 
made so brave a show as their present one among the Elect 
of Burlington House; for Mr. Lavery’s new honour is 
worn also by Frank Brangwyn, John Bacon, and Adrian 
Stokes. By this accessicn, portraiture gains a rarely fine 
representative among the officially docketted. Though 


Belfast-born, Mr. Lavery belongs artistically to Glasgow, 2 


where he headed the revival famous as the Glasgow School. 


His election may be taken as something of an amende, for 


while his pictures are in most European Galleries, they 
have not been represented at Burlington House since 1896, 
nor has he been bought by the Chantrey Bequest. Ona the 


other hand, Venice has been several times his patron lately, ; 


and his stately “‘ Polymnia” was acquired only last year by 


the National Gallery of Rome. 5 ae 


%* * 
* 


There is nothing amiss with the health of the King’s - 


Army, we learn on the high authority of Surgeon-General 
Sir Thomas Gallwey. 


‘Progress in the health of the Army — 
has really been most extraordinary,” Sir Thomas told a 
meeting of National Service Leaguers at Farnborough— — 
a fact, the speaker said, brought home to him when he had © 
to draw up areport on the health of the British Army for — 
1910, Last year, only half the number of men were — 


admitted to hospital in comparison with the average of the 


previous five years, 


to training and discipline. 


gent soldier than his predecessor, — 3 


ee 
* 


Canada’s newest railway, the Atlantic and Gulf Terminal, © : 


The present fitness, both mentaland 
physical, of the British soldier, Sir Thomas mainly attributes 
The soldier of to-day, although 

recruited from the same classes of the community asinthe 
past, is yet (says Sir Thomas) a far more active and intelli- — 


has been opened by a Catholic prelate, Bishop Blais, of 


Rimouski, The ceremony took place at Matane, in Quebec 


Province, in the presence of officials of the new road and © 
of representatives of the Provincial and Federal Govern- — 


ments. 
* * 
% ce 


a > 


We hear from Lincolnshire of the death of a well-known — 
farmer in that county, Mr. Edward Drakes, of Sixhills, who, — 
born five months before the Battle of Waterloo and fourteen — 
years before Catholic Emancipation, could recall six reigns _ 
He had lived in the neighbour- — 
hood of Hainton all his long life; for the last sixty-eight — 
years as Lord Heneage’s tenant at the Grove House Farm, — 
Sixhills ; and he had been a devoted member. of the . 
Hainton congregation since the church was opened in 1836. — 
Father Heskens, (formerly of Hainton), preaching at a — 
largely-attended Requiem at Market Rasen, paid a tribute — 
to the dead nonagenarian as a representative of 2 bygone — 
generation of Catholics, of unostentatious but sturdy‘piety, 


—and seven Pontificates. 


who valued the faith of their fathers the more because they 


knew something of the price at which it had been preserved. — 


% * 
* 


The week’s obituary list contains besides the name of oe os 


another Catholic nonagenarian, Major John Taaffe, who 


was born in 1818. A kinsman of the Irish Taaffes who 


became domiciled in Austria after the Battle of the Boyne, — 


and who yielded the to country of their adoption a Prime 
Minister in the person of the late Count Taaffe, the Major 
himself joined the Austrian Cuirassiers asa young man, and 
saw service in the campaign against the French in the ’fifties. 
Subsequently, he held a commission in the Louth Militia, 
on retirement from which he settled in London. 
a Knight of the Order of Malta, and, for many years, a 
familiar figure among worshippers at the Carmelite Church, 


Kensington, 
or 


A meeting of the Catholic Peace Association (founded 


a few months ago and, rather strangely, the first organisa- 
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LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 18386.) 











CAPITAL £14,000,000 IN 700,000 SHARES OF £20 EACH. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL  .. ... £3,500,000. | RESERVE FUND .... vee -» £4,050,000. 


The Right Ilon. The Viscount GOsSCHEN, Chairman, WaLTER LEAP, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


JOINT MANAGERS. 


ALFRED Mayo HawTuHorn (Head Office). FRANK WILLIAM Howett (Country). 
THOMAS JAMES RussELL (Colonies and Agencies). 


JOINT SECRETARIES. 


AusTIn ARROW KEMPE. | GEOFFREY PAGET. 


HEAD OFFICE - - 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
_ LOMBARD STREET OFFICE- - - 21, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. 


WEST-END OFFICE ay 1, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE, S.W. 
FOREIGN BRANCH ea 82, CORNHILL, E.C. 





BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1910. 








LIABILITIES. ASSETS, 
~# Capirar—Subscrited 414,000,000 & s. d. L s. d 4 s. d. 
4 ‘ ‘ ———— CasH— 
- .700,v00 Shares of £20 each, £5 paid a ae n ae 3,500,000 ° In hand, and at Bank of Ergland and other 
RBar VIS Rolo hdste Sabena kat, Se ee 4,050,000 0 O Benkeetiy ie feted Pncal, Soh a. vg EEZ054, 78D Ip O 
- ¥ Current anp Deposit AccounTs .. 78,516,534 4 | At Calland Short Notice .. .. .. 13,388,672 x 4 








CircurarR Notes, LettFrs or Crepit, Commission Loans, 


° 
° 
5 
i i i i i 24,443,453 12 4 
- AND OTHER ACCOUNTS, including provision for contingencies 3,571,992 OF ’ 
2 
3 





. t | Brrts DiscounTED ms ee oe oe ae a e. (14,210,138 25. Ir 
AcCEPTANCES FoR CUSTOMERS ya o wh s . 5,164,539 2 | INVESTMENTS — 
Lrapitity By ENDORSEMENT (Bills negotiated for Customers). . 14,450 9 Soon ior which $1,352,000 : lodged ms 
f tabi le: es 240 ublic Accounts), and other Securities of, 
» Poblingren Lradtity en Ledersements B40 ~~ or guaranteed by, the British Government 6,347,041 8 3 
= ae Indian Government Stock, and. Indian 
; = Runate on Bills not due is a Me x Bs os 62,702 18 0 espe Guest Railway Stocks shy 
. e : :s BALANCE, as below .. = <i abi 506,229 1X 10 . ss Soe aEh Ae eee SLRS) OOo ta ae 
| Prorir anD Lo:s , Colonial Government Securities, British 
Corporation Stocks, and British Railway 
*Debenture Stocks me rd -» 1,288,200 6 1 
Other Investments a a se a 688,399 18 8 
SS 8a ears 
ADVANCES TO CUSTOMERS AND OTHER 
ACCOUNTS... oe <- oy w “a ~ . a+ 36,143,785 14 0 
Liapitiry oF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, 
as per contra ee . oe +. +: = - e«» 5,164,539 2 2 
7 Liapitity oF CustomMERS FOR ENDORSE- 
‘ : i , MENT, aS percontra_ .. oe +: -* as ~ a 14,456 3 9 
BanK AND OTHER PREMISES (at cost, ess 
amounts written off) .. a a s° ~ a= sa. > 1y574,842, 100.8 
491,386,453 12-0 91,386,453 12 0 








Dr a7, Profit and Loss Account. Cr, 
. ' 
: | % >  *| By Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1909 a ee 
. . . Pa s* . alance broug orward Ir gist D 31% se ++ 147,787 19 
s De octarie: et eer ahenas enses including Income Tax and es e Gross Profit for the year, after making provision for Bad Debts a, 2 
a Sari te and Directors’ emuneration oa hs «> %,159,192 13 2 and Contingencies, and including Rebate brought forward from 
i. Rebate on Bills not due carried to New Account oe ns 62,702 18 o 31st December last oe Na ae oa we + +2,820,776 17 6 
' " Interim Dividend of to per cent. paid in August Taste ice 350,000 0 0 
a Investments Accounts (Depreciation) 35 by as 125,000 0 O 
P. ” Bank Premises Account -- eee as wes 50,000 0 0 
, Further Dividend of ro per cent., payable 1st February rext 
: (making 20 per cent. for the year) “2 $350,009 0 0 
Balance carried forward o os « 156,229 I 10 | : 





506,229 I 10 











42,968,564 17 3 


A. M. HAWTHOR 2 
GOSCHEN, a Eee at Joint 
"TE , + Managers. 


WALTER LEAF, \ Directors. , i 
ERIC BARRINGTON, J F, W. HOWETT, 
T, J. CARPENTER, Chzef Accountant. 


42,968,564 17 3 








AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury and Lombard-street, and the Certified 
iv he B hes. 
feta poe ne Cash = hand at Lothbury and Lombard-street and at the Bank of England and the Bills Discounted, and 
xamined the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and those representing the Investments of the Bank. 
: We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the Balance Sheet is properly drawn up 
sq as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explana- 
eke yen d as sbown by the Books of the Company. 
Sree ee a : FRED, JOHN YOUNG, F.C-Ay \guizors 
-G, E. SENDELL, F.C.A., J : 


London, 17th January, 1911. 


1890 


tion of its kind in Great Britain) was held at the London 
House of one its members a few days since, when Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, of the International School of Peace 
of the United States, gave an encouraging account of the 
Peace Movement in the United States. 





* 
* 


The “Smoke Evil” has been debated anew this week at 
a meeting convened by the British Institute of Social 
Service, and addressed very eloquently by Sir William 
Richmond. One count of Sir William’s indictment against 
Smoke was framéd by Cardinal Manning before bim thirty 
years ago—namely, that an impure atmosphere 1s “* directly 
demoralising to the inhabitants of large towns. That was 
the doctrine of another great teacher who never “ sinned 
against the light”—John Ruskin. But little bas been 
achieved in the way of serious smoke abatement since the 
Cardinal’s time; and the meeting was urgent in putting 
forward fresh legislative demands. ‘‘ Much of the degrada- 
tion of the present day is due to the want of lignt and the 
miserable conditions in which people live, and they have 
an immense temptation to go into public-houses and drink 
themselves up into a little bit of fervour,” declared Sir 
William Richmond ; and he added, “I am not certain that 
if I were a poor man I should not be a drunkard—in this 
climate, but not in Italy.” And even that declaration 
recalls an almost similar one of Manning’s making. 


- 
*& 


Section F. and G. of the list of rames to be noticed in 
the forthcoming Supplement to “The Dictionary of 
National Biography” (devoted to the dead _notabilities 
of the last ten years) contains the names of the following 
five Catholic worthies (two of them, it will be noted, are 
priests) : Louis Fréchette, Canadian poet ; Peter J. Gallwey, 
S.J., devotional writer; Denis Gargan, D.D., President 
of Maynooth; Emily Gerard (Mme. de Laszowska), 
novelist ; Sir Martin Gosselin, diplomatist. 


* * 
* 


An American Catholic contemporary enables us to 
supplement the brief obituary mention already made of the 
late Michael Cudahy, the “ King of American Meat Packers,” 
by a reference to the good works which rank him among the 
great benefactors to the Church in the States. He was a 
trustee of the Catholic University, which he aided by large 
sums of money. In his adopted city of Chicago he built a 
large Catholic college. ‘His gifts to Catholic institutions 
and to the Poor all over the Union were many and 
generous ; and he gave abundantly, not only of his means, 
but of his personal service. 


* 
* 


We note, though a little belatedly, the passing, some time 
ago, of a singularly beloved South American prelate, said to 
have been the first Negro Bishop in the New World, and 
one for whom Brazil is still mourning. This was Sylveria 
Gomez Pimenta, Archbishop of the See of Marianna. He 
was born in the Brazilian State of Minas-Geraes, of slave 
parents, and, as a schoolboy enduring extreme poverty, he 
attracted the attention of the Archbishop of Bahia, by whom 
he was educated for the priesthood. The Archbishop’s 
discernment was rewarded ; and his immediate successor in 
the see appointed the native priest, at the age of thirty, his 
Vicar-General. In 1890 came his consecration as Bishop- 
Auxiliary of the diocese; and when, seven years later, 
Leo XIII. restored the diocese of Marianna, on the borders 
of the Amazon, the Negro prelate was called to be its ruler, 
with a flock numbering two millions. Here he quickly 
increased the number of native clergy, reclaimed multitudes 
of the lapsed, rehabilitated a diocese which had fallen into 
ruins, and raised the religious and social tone of his people. 
Four years ago his See was raised to the metropolitan rank. 


* 4% 
* 
The satisfaction: felt by Catholics in America at the 


appointment of one of their number to the office of Chief 
Justice has been shared, now and again, by their co-religionists 
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in other English-speaking countries, including, of course; 
America’s nearest neighbour, Canada, where Sir Charles’ 
Fitzpatrick takes a similar precedence among the lawyers of 
the land. But while, here in England, we can only point to 





one Russell of Killowen, Chief Justice White’s appointment 
has created no record for the States, where there was a 
Catholic “ Chief” half-a-century ago—Roger Brook Tancy, 
All note, by the way, that a Dublin rumour hints at the 
prospect of a new Catholic Judge of the King’s Bench 
in Ireland. It is to the effect that ‘a leading member of 
the Irish judiciary contemplates retirement,” his natural 4 
successor being the lish Attorney-General, Mr. Redmond 
Barry, M.P. a 

=e! £ ° 









Captain E. F. B. Charlton, R.N., lately Commodore of 
the Eastern Destroyer Flotilla, is appointed to the staff — 
of the Admiralty as Assistant Director of Torpedoes; and 
Lieut. R. H. Coppinger, R.N., is promoted to the rank of — 
Commander. Among the Army items of the week are 
these: Colonel Kilkelly, C.M.G., retires from the Governor- — 
ship of Osborne House, Isle of Wight; that the German — 
Crown Prince, before leaving Allahabad, conferred the 2nd — 
Class of the Red Eagle upon Colonel A. R. Dick; and ~ 
that Indian good-byes have been said by Colonel Joseph H. — 
Poett, C.B., who completes his staff service there, and goes — 
on the Retired List. : oe 





THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT GOVERNOR- a 
GENERAL OF CANADA. 


A FRENCH-CANADIAN WELCOME. -— 5 

>t ae 

The appointment of the Duke of Connaught as Governor- — 
General of Canada, which was announced in Monday’s papers, — 
comes as no surprise to the people of the Dominion. How — 
warmly it is welcome will be seen from the following article by 
M. Henri Bourassa, the leader of the Canadian Nationalist 
party, which appeared in his paper Ze Devoir, published at 
Montreal on-January 16. ah 


\e 

Son Altesse Royale, le due de Connaught, sera-t-elle _ 
appelée aux fonctions importantes de gouverneur-général du 
Canada ? a ie 
Cette nomination serait de nature Aréjouir tous les Canadiens ~ 
qui désirent également maintenir de bonnes relations avec — 
PAngleterre et travailler au developpement harmonieux de — 
Vautonomie du Canada. uaa 
* * * * % * Hs a os 

La monarchie britannique, avec ses traditions constitutiont _ 
nelles de la derniére époque, est le plus solide des liens qui — 
unissent le Canada Al’Empire. A des degrés relatifs et pour des _ 
motifs divers, les habitants du royaume et ceux des colonies ~ 
aiment et respectent l’autorité royale, limitée par la responsa- — 
bilité de ses aviseurs et subordonnée aux diverses constitutions 
dont le Roi est 4 la fois la sanction vivante, le gardien supréme _ 
et le premier serviteur. L’autorité du Roi est d’autant plus — 
respectée et acceptéé que celui qui l’exerce donne l’exemplele 










v 


ihe it? 
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plus complet. de Pobéissance 4 Ja constitution, aux lois, aux 
traditions. C’est application de cette vérité profonde que pour _ 
mériter de commander, il faut savoir obéir. 4 

La lecon la plus claire de histoire de Empire britannique, _ 


cest que la fidélité des peuples hétérogénes qui le composent — 
s'est fortifiée dans la mesure ow lautorité de la Couronne s’est 
reposée sur leur libre coopération. - 

La lecon a été éclatante au Canada francais. Elle sera 
également probante au Sud-africin, si les autorités britanniques 
respectent loyalement les conditions de la paix et savent faire 
oublier les souvenirs de la guetre odieuse ow le prestige moral et 
matériel dela Grande-Bretagne a subi un si terrible assaut. 
Elle serait plus lumineuse encore en Irlande, si le peuple et le 
gouvernement de la Grande-Bretagne se décidaient enfin 4 y 
établir définitivement le se//.government. . 

La lecon n’en sera pas moins instructive si lon tente de 
remplacer le lien impérial qui résulte de ’autonomie des grandes 
possessions anglaises et de leur attachement traditionnel, 
libre et volontaire 4 la Couronne par un nouveau régime 
politique et militaire, imité de la fédération américaine et de 
Empire germanique. 

Mais alors la lecon se dégagerait des disputes, des tiraille- 
ments, des froissements d’intérét et d’amour-propre, et peut-étre 
de la rupture finale. 

L’enseignement, de fécond, deviendrait destructif. 

* * * * * * 


Les opinions politiques du duc de Connaught ne sont guére 
connues, mais ce trait méme indique que le prince a recu sa 
part de l’héritage de discrétion, de tact et de prudence que la 
reine Victoria a légué & ses fils. Be 


4 
* . 
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“My nerves are in an awful state!” 


That is the daily despondent cry of millions of people 
_ Whose life is made a misery by nervous conditions which, 
if unchecked, may lead to the gravest consequences. 


To such sufferers there is the possibility of a ‘‘ new life” 


with the restoration of all the old feeling of physical strength 


and mental exhilaration which made life worth living. 


This “new life” is offered by Sanatogen, whose merits 
more than thirteen thousand physicians have proclaimed in 
enthusiastic letters, describing the marvellous results they 
have obtained by what is, admittedly, the world’s supreme 
revitaliser of nerves, brain, and body. 


Sanatogen is, therefore, pre-eminently beneficial in 
nervous debility and breakdown, weakened and disordered 
nerves, brain-fag, insomnia, loss of memory, disordered 
digestion and dyspepsia, anzemia, loss of vitality, and the 
loss of weight and strength which are the inevitable conse- 
quences of wasting diseases like Consumption. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P.: 


*T have used Sanatogen with extraordinary 
benefit. Itisa true food tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy, and giving fresh 
vigour to the over-worked body and mind.” 


SIR FREDERICK MILNER, Bart.: 


“*T have been taking Sanatogen for some 
time, and it seems both to nourish me and give 
me strength.” 


LORD EDWARD CHURCHILL: 


‘* I have derived benefit from taking Sanatogen.” 
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Sanatogen’s action is due to its constituents—milk-proteid 
and glycero-phosphate of sodium, chemically combined to 
form a new compound which is at once a food and a tonic, 
profoundly powerful in its result, yet so bland and mild in 
itself that doctors constantly prescribe it for young children. 


Sanatogen is admittedly the supreme restorative in con- 
valescence from all acute diseases, for it is easily digested, 
rapidly assimilated, and perfectly absorbed. 


Many thousands of people, among whom are many 
well-known men and women, have voluntarily testified 
that Sanatogen has restored them to perfect health, A 
selection from their letters appears on this page. 


Sanatogen may be obtained of all chemists. Price rs. gd. 
to gs. 6d. A descriptive pamphlet will be sent, free, on 
application to the Sanatogen Co., 12, Chenies-street, 
London, W.C. 


Send a post-card to-day, mentioning Zhe Tablet, 


LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER: 


‘« Saratogen has done me far more good than all 
the waters of Bath or Harrogate.” 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET: 


*“ Undoubtedly Sanatogen restores sleep, invigor- 
ates the nerves, and braces the patient to health.” 


SIR WILLIAM BULL, M.P.: 


**T consider your preparation, Sanatogen, is of 
decided value. It performs that which it promises 
todo, and I have recommended it to several friends.” 
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Pour bien jouer son réle au Canada, il n’aurait qu’a suivre, sur 
un théatre moins vaste et dans une situation moins compliquée 
VYexemple admirable que lui a donné sur le tréne son illustre 
frére Edouard VII. Te 

Un journal ministériel, le Star, de Toronte a exprime des 
craintes Ace sujet. I] redoute les conséquences qui pourraient 
résulter de laction politique d’un gouverneur-général qui 
mettrait au service de ses opinions le prestige du nom et de la 
lignée rcyale. ; 

De la part de lun des organes du ministére qui a le plus 
favorisé depuis cinquante ans, ce rdle anti-constitionnel des 
gouverneurs-généraux, l’objection ne manque pas d’une certaine 
saveur ironique. 

Par un contraste assez singulier en apparence, tiés naturel 
au fond, c’est l’aspect contraire qui me frappe. La ot le 
journal de Toronto voit un danger, je pressens une sauvegarde. 

= + + * 4 x 


+ * 

D’abord, il ne se trouvera pas, d’ici longtemps, un gouverneur- 
général qui ait le talent, la hardiesse et l’habileté nécessaires 
pour assumer le double réle de représentant de la Couronne et 
de chef de parti que M. le Comte Grey a exercé avec tant de 
vigueur et de succés. Encore moins probablement se reproduira 
la rencontre d’un proconsul du genre et de la valeur de lord 
Grey et d'un homme d’Etat aussi bien disposé que M. 
Laurier 4 favoriser son travail et, ajoutons-le, aussi habile que 
lui a déguiser cette coopération illicite, 

Tout forts qu’ils soient, chacua dans leur genre, lord Grey et 
M. Laurier eux-mémes ne pourraient prolonger longtemps ce jeu 
dangereux. 

Le duc de Connaught fit-il-tenté de continuer ou de reprendre 
la partie, que le poids de son nom et de sa naissance l’en 
empécherait. Il comprehendrait sans peine que la moindre 
erreur de sa part comprometarait l’autorité et la personne du roi 
plus facilement et plus profondément que les écarts de langage 
ou les abus d’autorité de tout autre représentant de la Couronne. 

Ce que Victoria et Edouard VII. n’ont pas méme tenté en 
soixante-quinze des années les plus glorieuses de la monarchie 
britannique—se faire les apétres d’une doctrine ou les instru- 
ments d’une coterie—le fils de cette grande reine, le frére de 
ce modéle des rois, ne le tenterait pas au Canada. 

Et voila pourquoi, si la nomination de Son Altesse Royale 
est confirmée, aucun groupe canadien n’en sera plus heureux que 
les Canadiens-francais, aucune école politique ne s’en félicitera 
plus sincérement que celle qui recherche et la grandeur et la 
sécurité de ’Empire dans le progrés du nationalisme et de 
Pautonomie des grandes possessions de la Couronne. 
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ANGLICAN BISHOPS AND CHANCELLORS. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S REPLY TO DR. TRISTRAM. 


The Bishop of London has sent the following rejoinder to Dr. 
Tristram’s letter, of which we gave a summary last week : 


I should have worded my letter of the 17th inst. differently 
had the letter to which I appended my signature in 1903 been 
present to my mind, but it was not, and I did not even myself 
possess a copy of it. I owe you this explanation, and I desire 
to offer it frankly. As to what has happened since 1903, the 
Opportunities of our actually meeting are unfortunately rare, but 
that your action has constantly caused me great anxiety and has 
been the subject of repeated communications to my legal secre- 

ary and registrar cannot, I think, be unknown to you. I have 
come to think that there is no such difference between a licence 
in my name and one expressed to be in the name of yourself 
acting as my delgate as wil really affect my responsibility. It is 
not disputed that the latter form is an innovation in the London 
diocese, and you admit that if adopted “it should be done with 
(my) consent.” I think it desirable, therefore, that the old 
practice should be followed in all cases, 

The fact is that what, acting under advice, I hoped in 1903 
might be tolerable as a temporary expedient has become 
intolerable. Licences have been issued by you under the 
authority of the Bishop of London for the matriage, according 
to the rites of the Church of England, with God’s blessing 
invoked, not only of divorced persons (guilty as well as inno- 
cent), but even of foreigners divorced: in their own country on 
grounds which are repudiated by English law. These people 
have come here for the purpose of getting married with a 
religious sanction which they would not dare to seek, or would 
seek in vain, athome. With the great extension of grounds of 
divorce in many parts of the world and the multiplied facilities 
of transit from one country to another, it is not surprising that 
scandals of this kind should be, at they are, on the increase, 


A QUESTION OF DISCRETION. 


But my unwillingness that my name and authority should be 
used (directly or indirectly) for these licences is greatly increased 
by your insistence that you cannot refuse them that there is no 
discretion in the matter, and that their issue “might be com- 
pelled” “by mandamus.” 1 treat your opinion with the defer- 
ence which your very long acquaintance with these matters 
renders fitting, but I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that your 
view, startling in itself, seems wholly to lack the support of other 
authority. Such a mandamus as you describe has never, I 
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Dr. J. Collis Browne's 





Fish that is fresh and ready to cook, 
Why pay high prices for inferior fish when 
you can get the very best, beautifully fresh, at 


6 Ibs. 2s., 9 Ibs. 2s, 6Gd., 11 Ibs. 3s. 


Carriage paid. Write for trial parcel. 
List and full particulars free. 
Special quotations given for Convents, 
Schools, and other large buyers, 


STAR FISH CO. 
(Dept. 16), GRIMSBY. 









The BEST REMEDY KNOWN for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHCZA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations, and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's, 


Tke ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne.~ 


~ 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/134, 2/9, 4/6. =e 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 





“ JUNORA ” 


The National Tonic Wine. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE DOCTORS. 


A Wew Nerve Remedy.—‘ Junora ” isanew 
tenic wine, which is at once a delightful deli- 
cious beverage, a powerful stimulant, a strong 
appetiser, and last but not least, an unparalleled 
restorative for the brain and nerves, 


drink ‘‘ Junora” it is enjoyable to let it peram- 
bulate round the tongue before swallowing. | 
It tickles the palate and leaves a fascinating 
farewell flavour. ais 


comfort, but when it is absorbed by the blood 
vessels It goes straight to the nerve cells and a 
tremendous re-awakening of New Nerve Life 
takes place. 


As “Junora” becomes more widely known and 
| more and more in daily use, so Nervous Debi- 
H lity will decrease and the general health and 
strength of the people improve. 


UNOR, | 


Tonic Wine 


This is not a mere statement, it is a scientific 
. fact and you can prove it. Try asample bottle 
free. 


- TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 


Send your name and address to Rays, Hyde- 
street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. Mention 
Tue Taser and enclose three penny stamps to 
pay cost of postage, By return you will receive 
a trial sample bottle and it'll do you good, 


| 
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ih AP RESTORATIVE * i 
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| A f 13 MADE ppm OLICATE MATURED ET | 

i i HO With HERS ANO FRUIT XT oy ie 
ti {TE RAL oF JUNORA oerone MEAS F 
Ha arrince 5 snmuare & > ail: 
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Rays 

TREE. mary tOoRe ‘ 
SO ae *« Junora ” is sold at 2s. rad. per bottle at most 

wine merchants, licensed grocers and licensed 

chemists, as well as at most of our leading 

hotels. y. 

If any difficulty is experienced kindly write ta’ 
Rays, who will be glad to send you a card with 

the name of the nearest agent. 
Sh Ree a EO Pe 


Proprietors: Rays, HypE-sTREET, BLooMsBuURY, LONDON, W.Cy 
**Junora” Works: OGLE-STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 
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When it reaches the stomach it gives a sense of 
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think, been granted, or even applied for. Your recollection of 


what happened more than fifty years ago when the Divorce Act 
passed hardly agrees with the evidence of documents (See Sir 
Lewis Dibdin’s letter, Tie Tzimes, May 30, 1903), and does not 
touch the question of discretion. On the other hand, so long 
ago as 1760 Sir C. Pratt, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas and Lord Chancellor, stated his opinion that “a 
marriage licence is not a matter of right, but favour only, and may 
be refused” (sée Mr. Thurnam’s letter, 7/e Tzmes, May 25, 1903). 
‘The present Lord Chief Justice, when at the Bar, gave a similar 
Opinion (see Morning Post, January 20, 1911). So did the 
Roce Dean of the Arches, Sir Lewis Dibdin (see Zhe Times, 

ay 30, 1903). Finally, and most important of all, Dr. Nicholl 
{Master of the Faculties) in 1836 actually refused a licence in an 
important case decided, after elaborate arguement, in Court, by 
eminent counsel (see Zhe Times, May 30, 1903). If, as I 
‘suppose is incontestable, a marriage licence is merely a dis- 
pensation to marry without proclamation of banns, it seems 
impossible to exclude a discretion to grant or refuse, which is of 
the very essence of the meaning of the word, and is certainly 
incident to other forms of dispensation. Indeed, your own 
practice, which, as I understand, is to refuse licences to divorced 
persons unless they can satisfy you that they have found a 
clergyman willing to marry them, is surely inconsistent with 
your theory. ’ 
S, EPISCOPAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


_. But. while you insist that you have no option but to grant 


licences, in my name or by my authority, to all comers, provided 
the technical conditions are satisfied, and no matter how 
unfitting or scandalous may be the circumstances, you tell me 
that I have nothing to do with the matter and that Iam bound 
to leave it entirely in your hands. You compare the relations 
between us to that of the Sovereign aed his Judges. But I 
think you will agree that the analogy, though real, is by no 
means complete. A Bishop has personal duties and responsi- 
bilities in the administration of his diocese which have no 
counterpart in the case of the King and the nation. You 
xyemember, no doubt, the proceedings as to the Church of the 
Annunciation at Brighton a few years ago, in which the Court 
of Appeal “ prohibited” you from presiding in the Consistory 
Court, until the Bishop had elected whether he would hear the 


_ the case himself. It was not only decided that it was competent 


for a Bishop, in appointing his Chancellor, to reserve powers to 
himself to hear causes, but high authority was cited, and not 
dissented from by the Judges, for the proposition that a Bishop 
cannot by any form of patent so completely delegate his powers 
as to debar himself from their personal exercise. You can 
judge much better than I can whether this has any relevance 
to the present question, and it may be, as you say, that I am 
absolutely powerless and that no regard isto be paid by those 
who act in my nameto my opinion and wishes. But, be that as 
it may, 1 want to make it quite clear that I will do my utmost to 
prevent licences of the kind in dispute being granted under 
cover of my name but without my consent, and, further, that 
those who issue and those who act upon such licences are doing 
60 in disregard. of my wishes and in defiance of my real authority. 
Ihave, I think, also given sufficient grounds for the caution 
contained in my former letter—viz., that “persons acting on 
such licences should do so with knowledge cf their doubtful 
degality”  - ; 

I have written these letters very reluctantly and with real pain 
that I should be forced into antagonism with so venerable an 
ecclesiastical officer as yourself, for whom personally I feel 
sincere regard and for whose sturdy independence I have a 
hearty respect. 





OBITUARY. 
a 
MGR. J. CARTER. 


With regret we announce the death of the Very Rev. Mgr. James 
Carter which occurred on Tuesday, January 23. The deceased prelate, 
who was in his 74th year, had been ill for the past three months. Born 
in 1837 Mgr. Carter was received into the Church in his 15th year. 
After completing his education he went to Wolverbampton as a 
rofessor under Dr, Crookall, and was ordained priest at St. 
Famand’s; Ware, in 1868. After ten years’ work in other places he 
went to Midhurst, Sussex, in charge of the mission in 1878 and 
remained there till his death. Pope Pius IX. made him Elon. Chamber- 
‘lain, he was made a Private Chamberlain by Leo XIII. and the present 
- Holy Father conferred a similar honour upon him. 
He was respected and beloved by all classes and creeds in Midhurst 
and neighbourhood and much. regret bas been expressed at bis death. 
‘A Low Mass of Requiem was celebrated in the church on Friday, 26th, 
“by the Bishop of Southwark, assisted by Canon Murnane and the 
following clergy were present : the Very Canon Fleming (Moorfields, 
E.C.), the Very Rev. Canon Watson (Gosport), the Very Rev. Father 
Bernardine and Father Lawrence, O.S.F.C. (Burton Park), the Very 
Rev. Father William, O.S.F.C. (Crawley), the Revv. Fathers Bouchier, 
O.S.M. (Bognor), Hutchinson, O.S.B. (Petersfield), Wilderspin 
(Brighten), Le Grave, D.S.O. (Walton), and Christall (Shoreham). 
The chief mourners were his two nephews, Mr. Carter and Mr. W. 
Carter, and a large number of the residents of the town and neighbour- 
hood, many of whom were non-Catholics, attended. The Bishop 
' pronouned the Absolutions in the church and recited the last prayers 
at the graveside. R.I.P. 





LL RE AP ANA 
The work of Reforming Homes and Parents is undertaken 
by the NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. A grateful woman says: **It is 
one of the finest societies that ever came into existence, and 
has been the means of making my husband one of the finest 
men in——, The Society helped 154,061 children last year. 

Subscriptions and donations are urgently needed. 

Robert J. Parr, Director, go, Leicester-sguare, W.C. 

SS SERS 

to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 


N 2 0. fe: twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamersof the NORDDEUTSCHER 


LLOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS v 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. 1 See 































| Twin-Screw. | Tons. Next Departures. 





Destination. 





Kleist 8,950 February 34 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Seydiitz 8,000 February zo Australia. 
Prinz Ludwig 9,630 February 28 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Goeben 8,792 March 14 Straits, China, Japan,* 
Scharnhorst 8,131 March 20 Australia, 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment, 





Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, §.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 








1842-1911. 
Upwards of 69 years public service. 
Bright, Happy Homes are assured when our Coals are used. 
Silkstones, Derbys, Bright House, Hard Kitchen, 


27s. 25s. 24s. 23s. 
Best Nuts, Best Cobbles, Range Nuts, Range 
Cobbies, 
23s. 6d. 23s. 21s. 20s. 6d. 


Anthracite Nuts for Stoves, 39s. Net cash prices. 
$5, Queen’s-road, Fayswater, W. 


W. CLARKE & SON, £41, Gray’s Inn-id., King’s vross, W.C. 
Phones 565, Paddington, 628 and 2718 North. 








You will be delighted 
with the Cut and Fit of our Gar- 
ments at most economical prices 
compatible with best work, 
Warm Overcoats from 3 
Gus. Serge or Tweed 
Suits from 3 Gns. Frock 
Coat (Silk Facings) from 
£2 15s. 


IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO 
VISIT our ESTABLISHMENT 
write for our FASHION BOOKLET 
and patterns, and easy  self- 
measurement instructions. 


A Goop Fit GUARANTEED. 

Truth writes: ‘I bave been to 
Evans and Co., the Tailors of 287, 
Regent-street, W., for my Dress. 
Suit, recommended to me by Sir 
7: . Iam pleased with the cut 
and fit.” ; 


W. EVANS & CO. 
(Established 18386), 
287, Regent-street, London, W. 
(A few doors from Oxford Circus). 
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The REGENT. 5 Gns. 










(In Powder, Form). : 
No Nooking. Prepared instantly by stirring 
vigorously in water, hot or cold. 


| THE FOOD THAT BRINGS RESULTS. 


The first thought of experienced dietitians when selecting a 
palatable, nourishing, easily assimilated food. ; 
@ The wholesome, invigorating focd principles of pure milk and 
choice malted grain, so prepared as to be properly assimilated in 
the feeblest conditions, Ki : 
€ Used more extensively every year in the feeding of infants and 
as a supplementary nutrient for growing children. Also with 
increasing confidence by adults as a table beverage in the home— 
superior to tea or coffee at meals—and an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. ; 

In Glass Bottles 1/6, 2/6, 11/- at all Chemists and Stores, 

Samples free on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK C0., SLOUGH, 
BUCKS, 
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FATHER BENET QUIN, O.P. 


A cablegram from Grenada, British West Indies, announces the 
death of Father Benet Quin in the Dominican mission of the English 
Province on the 30th inst. The deceased Father died of yellow fever. 
He had only been a few months in Grenada, having been previously 
stationed at St. Dominic’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne. On the morning of 
the receipt of the cablegram a letter had reached the Dominican Pro- 
vincial from Grenada saying that he was quite well and quite settled in 
his new home. fle was born on October 20, 1863. Before joining 
the Dominican Order, he had followed the medical profession. R.I.P. 








CHILDREN’S HOMES. 


The Archbishop wishes it to be known that a charity 
called the ‘‘ Vaughan Homes” ceased to exist in the 
diocese of Westminster in the year 1908, An appeal in 
behalf of the “ Vaughan Homes” has recently been issued, 
but it was without the Archbishop’s knowledge, and, there- 
fore, without his sanction. Shortly after the passing of the 
Children ,Act, the following official note was published in 
all the Catholic papers : : 


We have been officially informed that the Archbishop 
of Westminster, after careful consideration of particular 
clauses in the Children Bill, which will probably become 
an Act before the end of the current year, has decided 
that in future he will not sanction in the diocese any 
fresh work in connexion with the provision of Homes, 
Orphanages and Schools for poor children and juvenile 
adults to be carried on by private persons. In cases 
where such sanction has already been given, the Arch- 
bishop does not propose to withdraw it, provided that 
the work is continued on lines approved. by him: 

The Archbishop considers it desirable to call the atten- 
tion of those who have charge of Homes or Orphanages 


to Clause 25, Section (1), of the Children Bill, which 
reads as follows : 


The Secretary of State may cause any institution for the 
reception of poor children or young persons supported 
wholly or partly by voluntary contributions, and not liable 
to be inspected by or under the authority of any Govern- 
ment department, to be visited and inspected from time to 
time by persons appointed by him for the purpose ; and the 
Secretary of State, with the consent of any society or body 
corporate established for the reception or protection of poor 
children or the prevention of cruelty to children, may, subject 
to such conditions as the Secretary of State may prescribe, 


appoint officers of the society or body corporate for the 
purpose. 








REVIEWS.—( Continued from page 170.) 





THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 


Evangiles Apocryphes. Par CHARLES MICHEL. 


fiistoire de Joseph Le Charpentier. Par P, PEETERS. 3 francs, 
Paris : Picard. 


WE. have had occasion repeatedly to recommend to students 
; of Early Church History the handy and _ scholarly 
series called “ Textes et Documents pour l'étude historique du 
Christianisme.” The volume before us is an important addition 
‘to the collection, and like the other volumes of the same series, 
_is edited in a thorough and practical fashion. The price places 
these little books within the reach of all who have a serious 
interest in the subject. 

This is the first volume of the Apocryphal Gospels: the 
second is announced to appear in the course of 1911. The 
contents of the present book are the so-called Protoevangel of 
James, the pseudo-Matthew, the Gospel of Thomas, Each of 
these is presented in the Greek or Latin text with a convenient 
preneh ee or paraphrase. 

professor of the University of Liége, who is a - 
*pondent of the Institut, is lis cute Baie The ae 
document is the History of Joseph the Carpenter, translated 
from the Copt and Arabic with notes by a well-known Bollandist. 


An index of scriptural references and at 
able of 
the book. contents close 


The Protoevangel of James, “the brother of the Lord” and 


first Bishop of Jerusalem, tells of the birth of i 

Theotokos, of her infancy, her espousals, the Aumun aac 
Nativity, the massacre of the Innocents, the murder of Zachar 

in the Temple. The title Protoevangel seems to have heen 
given to this compilation only since the edition of William 
Postel in 1552. Harnack recognises several pieces of different 
date, clumsily glued together. The Original compositions may 
date back to the second century, while the whole collection was 
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made in the fifth or sixth century probably by a gentile 
Christian. The connexion of James the Less with the work is 
mere fiction. 

The pseudo-Matthew is a supposed translation of a Hebrew 
Gospel of Saint Matthew. It has many affinities with the 
Protoevangel in its earlier portions, but must have been com- 
posed independently by aid of documents resembling those 
utilised in that work. We regret that the present editor has not 
said a few words more on the subject of St. Matthew's Hebrew 
THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 

Koyal Charter) FULUAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 


Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
. §q-, 440, Strand. 





Freep. W, Howk tt, Secretary. 





Beek BARGAINS.—Harmsworth’s History of the World 
8 vols., 30s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas and Gazeteer, 63s., for 35s.; Lewis 
The Monk, illus., 3 vols., 7s. 6d. ; pane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 215., 
Calvert's Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 15s. ; Giovanni Costa, His Life, Work 
and Times, 21s., for 6s.; Fox Davies’ Heraldic Badges, ss., for 2s. ; Lyttleton’s 
Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt and Paganism, os., for 4s-; Harmsworth’s Self 
Educator, 8 vols., 30s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Vernon 
Lee’s Studies 18th Conus in Italy, 21s., for os. ;_ Anne Pratt's Wild Flowers, 2 
vols., 128., for 6s,; Farmer and Henley’s Dictionary of Sis and Colloquial 
English, 7s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., great bargain, 6s. 6d. Collections of 
Valuable Books, purchased or exchanged for others. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK. 
SHOP, 14 & 16, JOHN BRIGHT-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





COCKERELL’S COALS. nae 
({F°: J. COCKERELL and CO., Tower House, Trinity- 


late Majesty the KING. 


House ‘Coal soe ececns sina pee ‘i ard: Steams. ue eelse coc nice ete 
Best ‘Coal: .c..uhceaewen ned 28s, Bright Cobbles ...........0+6 24 
Best Silkstone ..... Wlelsie gokart 275. Hard Cobbles ............. o 235. 
Best Kitchen sosecsnechieciecue a 25S Tower Kitcheners ....00..+. 20S 
House! Nutsis. dees aoe cos sive 02 RRS: 
ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLCADS TO ANY STATION. 
Telegrams Tel. N 


el. No. 
* Wallsend.” London, 1027 Avenue (s line 


PRIEST’S COLLARS, ** sevssrecrat 


MANUFACTURES. CLOTH-FACED PAPER OR 
SPECIAL WATERPROOF. No Laundry Troubles. 


ALWAYS A NEW COLLAR. Cheaper than washing. 
MEY’S, 9, NEWGATE-STRET, LONDON, E.C. (opposite G.P.Q). 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


CuigF Orrice—SALISBURY-SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T 
This SOCIETY, established in 1862, supplies Spinal Supports, Leg 
Instruments, Trusses, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, and all descriptions 
of mechanical supports tv the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the Afflicted upon th 
Recommendation of Subscribers. : 





| 40,z0r Appliances given in year ending September 30, 1910 | 
POPE SEES TLRS SS SR I 


Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of Five Guineas entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of etters increasing in proportion 


to amount of contribution, eS 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
td., Lombard-street, or 


thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., 
RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
, AND AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 


British Democracy and Indian Government. By the Right Hon. 
ViscouNnT MorRLEY, O.M. 

The Stranger within our Gates. 

GORDON. 2 

‘The Problem of the Criminal Alien. By Sir RopERT ANDERSON, 
K.C.B. (late Assistant-Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis). 

‘‘Compulsory Service”: a Minister’s Manifesto. By Colonel 
LONSDALE HALE. 

'The Machinery of Constitutional Amendment. By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 

A Downing-street Idyll. By WALTER SICHEL. 

'Post-Illusionism and Artin the Insane. By THEO. B. Hyslop, M. D., 
C.M., F.R.S.Ed. (late Senior Physician Bethlem Royal Hospital), 

The Revision of the Prayer Book. By the Rev. Canon BEECHING, 

William Cobbett and Queen Caroline: an Unpublished Correspon- 
dence. By LEWIS MELVILLE. ae 

The Writings. and Opinions of General Sir William Butler. By 
STEPHEN Gwynn, M.P. : 

A Woman’s View of Divorce. By Mrs. FREDERIC FIARRISCN. 

The Crisis in the Growth of French Royalism. By the Abbé ErNEST 
DIMNET. 

National Insurance against Invalidity and Old Age: a Reply to Mr. 
Carson Roberts. By Dr. ERNEST J. SCHUSTER. 

The Demand for Home Rule: a Suggested Solution. By Sir HENRY 
A. BLAKE, G.C.M.G, 


London : SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Lid., 5, New-street-square, | 
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Gospel. There is at least a chance that the existence of the 


__pseudo- Matthew points to the correctness of tradition in assert- 


ing that our first Gospel was originally written in Hebrew by 


_ St. Matthew. The point is of interest, as Zahn has shown, in 


_ reference to the Synoptic Problem. 


It is surprising that the 


_ Editor should give so much more attention to the trivial Gospel 
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of Thomas, and dismiss so summarily the pseudo-Matthew. 
These documents have been made known in English editions 
and translations through the Cambridge Texts and Studies ; 


_ J. Armitage Robinson has especially illustrated the History of 
Joseph the Carpenter. 
ordinary student will find the French editions more accessible. 


But we venture to think that the 


Again we heartily recommend the whole series. 





THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 


Histoire du Bréviaire Romain. Par PIERRE BATIFFOL. 
3éme edition. 3frs. Paris: Picard. 


M °c: BATIFFOL has just brought out a third edition of 
A his well-known work on the history of the Roman 
Breviary. The work first appeared as far back as 1893, and so 
great was the demand for it that a second edition followed in 
1895. In 1898 an English translation was published by Messrs. 
Lorgmans. Both French editions have been out of print long 
ago, but Mgr. Batiffol refused to allow a third to appear without 


such additions and corrections as he had since discovered to be 


necessary. He set to work preparing the new edition in 1904, 
and it will be found that it contains numerous additions of great 


undergone a thorough revision. 


vole and that the whole book and its references, &c, have 
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; BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Chats on Old Pewter. By H. J. L. Massé. 5s. net. (London: 


| - Fisher Unwin.) 


The Apologies of Justin Martyr. Edited by A. W. F. Blunt, M.A. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 


The Religicn of the Englishman. By HU. F. B. “Mackay, M.A. 


2s. net. (London : Longmans.) 


The Life of Sir William Howard Russell, C.V.O.. LL.D. By 
John Black Atkins. Two vols. 30s net. (London: Murray.) 


The Comparative Law of Marriage and Divorce, Edited by Alex. 


- Wood Renton and G. Grenville Phillimore, B.C.L. 30s. (London : 
Sweet and Maxwell.) 


¢ By Edward Ardron Hutton, M.A, 
(Cambridge : University Press.) 

The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Thee 
Centuries. From the German of Adolph Harnack, by James Moffatt, 
B.D., D.D. Two vols. 25s. net. (London : Williams and Norgate.) 


An Atlas of Textual Criticism. 
5s. net. 








SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 


Se Se 


The Archbishop made his first public appearance in West- 
minster Cathedral after his return from Rome on Candlemas Day when, 
after blessing and distributing the candles, be took part in the proces- 
sion and a&sisted pontifically at the High Mass. 


Friday, February 24, has now been definitely settled for the 
consecration of tbe new additional Auxiliary Bishop for the 
diocese of Westminster, the Right Rev. Joseph butt. The 
ceremony will begin at 9.30 a.m., the Archbishop will be the 
Consecrator, and will be assisted by two other Bishops. As the 
consecration of Bishops must take place on the Feast of an Apostle 
or on a Sunday, the Feast of St. Matthias bas been chosen. The 
laity need no cards of admission for the ceremony in the Cathedral. 


The Rev. Thomas George, Ph.D., D.D., of St. Joseph’s, Liver- 
pool, has been appointed to succeed the Bishop-Elect of Cambysopolis 
as Vice-Rector of the Beda College, Rome. 


Sir Ivor. Herbert, M.P., who has taken Lennox House, 
Ovington-square, for the Parliamentary season, is confined to the house 
at Llanarth Court by a severe attack of influenza, and will be unable to 
attend the opening of Parliament. His son, Mr, Elidyr Herbert, is 
also confined to his bed at Llanarth as the result of a fall while hunting 
with the Monmouthshire Hounds. 


The marriage of Captain Bartle Teeling, Pontifical Zouave 
and Private Chamberlain to his Holiness the Pope, with Florence, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Reed Auld, of Portland- 
place, will take place in Rome in the month of February. Consequent 
on the bride’s brother, General Auld, C.B., Governor of Guernsey, 
being prevented by official engagements from being present, the 
marriage will be celebrated quietly by his Eminence Cardinal Vincenzo 
Vannutelli in his private chapel. 


The Infanta Isabella presided last week at a meeting of the 
local committee of the Madrid Eucharistic Congress to be beld in June. 
With H.R.H. were the Cardinal Primate of Toledo and the Bishop of 
Madrid. 





Asa 


GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE 


(GREEN and YELLOW.) 


of the House of Lords, 


Chartreux Monks 


are again having their 


FAMOUS LIQUEURS 


Shipped in their Old Shape Bottles 


and under the Labels here shown. 


Can be obtained of all Wine Merchants and leading Stores. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





‘ituations wanted— 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 


Three **,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 
each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s, 6d.) Id. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. od. 
Auctions— 
rinch, Narrow Column 9s. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Remittances to AMBROSE WILLIS, 
Publishing Office, 19, Henrietta-street, 
London, W.C, 

Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging, Hours 
xo till —2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. Established 
.874, Telegrams, “ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair, 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN 
(with whom is associated Miss Margaret 
Mackenzie), 45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic 
Agency for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, and 
Gentlewomen for all positions, Telephone 3136 Mayfair. 








; GENTLEMAN of birth and educa- 

A. tion, good sportsman and a Catholic, wishes to 
travel, or bea COMPANION from present date until 
end of June. All expenses to be paid. No. 1033, 


Taser Office. 

A LADY wishes most highly to recom- 
mend absolutely trustworthy MAID for delicate 

or elderly Jady, Plain hairdresser. Can renovate 

dresses [and make blouses. Middle-aged, but very 

strong and healthy. Address H. P. J., care of Pike, 

48, Blandford-street, Baker-street, W.C 





* 


UTLER seeks situation where help is 


given. Country. F. H., 35, Grand Parade, Eas t- 
bourne. 


— 


RESDEN.—Lady living in own flat 


will chaperon two girls, oversee lessons, and 
speak French, References kindly permitted to Mar- 
chioness of Bute and Countess of Gainsborough. Miss 
Scott,.7, Lipsius Strasse. 


ARDENER, Head or otherwise. Age 


40. Life experience. All-round man, inside and 
out. Wright, Laniberton House, Sturry, Kent. 


OUSEKEEPER to Priest or busi- 


ness man. Good references. Age go. K, 
61, Germans-rcad, Forest Hill, S.E. ae , 


Re CENT Convert in straitened 

%  circvmstances, having lost home and friends, 
Ae oe post as Hg denetple HOUSEKEEPER or any 
position of trust. Excellent ref aCe - 
road, Clapham Park, S.W. iene eae 








SITUATIONS VACANT. 





ARDENER, journeyman, (Roman 
Catholic) wanted’ for the houses in a large 
garden in Scotland. Must be experienced in the 
a eenent of plants ea house and table decora- 
ion, ages 20s. per week with bothy. Apply t s 
1c52, TABLET Office. ae eee 


i ere RIM SOR oh 
WANTED, Lady, 40 to 45 preferred, 


' to take entire charge of widower’s household 
in Lancashire. Must be good Catholic and well 
educated, and have had previous experience. Three 
children. Applicants will please state age, salary asked, 
and full particulars of qualifications and experience. 


Unexceptionable references required Box 1014, TABLET 
ice. 











HOUSES, &c. 








A BEAUTIFUL and large Gothic 
- MANSION ard cutbuildings, ali in good con- 
dition, Three acres of garden and two excellent 
cottages adjoiniog garden. Commanding a high and 
healthy position, amidst charming scenery. Most 
suitable for Conyent and School, Ten minutes’ walk 
from Catholic Church, Cockermouth. Now offered 
for Sale at a low figure. ' Also three of the community 
could be engaged in Catholic Elementary school next 


to the Church. Write J. J. Harris 
Gickeauaath et arris, Grey Abbey, 


THE: TABLET, 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH | 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground, — 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 





UNSTANTON, NORFOLK.—To 

be LET or SOLD. Prominent central posi- 

tion overlooking green and sea. Four reception, 14 bed; 
rooms. Excellent kitchens, butler’s pantry, offices ; 
small garden. Suitable for school or home. Rent £85. 
Apply Ingram Watson and Son, Estate Agents, 


Norfolk. 
ANTED, at Michaelmas, HOUSE. 


V About ten rooms, garden and outhouses, with 
orchard or paddock. Catholic Church and Station 
within reasonable distance, and Portsmouth about '1% 
hours. Rent very moderate. No. 1059, TasLer 
Office. 








HOTELS, &c. 





ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 
Manchester-square, W. <Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within — three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 
sanitation, Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington, 





COE Ee — KENWORTHY’S 
HYDRO, —Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rocms. Turkish and electrical baths, 6s. to 11s. 
aday. Tel. 80. Telegrams; ‘‘ Kenworthy’s.” 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
SatissuRY Hore., BoscompeE. 


Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 


Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage, Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 





(> LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 
Sy Convent of Cur Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 
fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 
nent, overlooking the sea, facing South, The Sisters 
also receive religious ia’ the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 





Cone SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’S 


Sorpiton Hitr, S.W.—A ‘limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, too feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession, 
Apply ‘* Matron.” ‘ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





PRIVATE HOME. . 
ERVOUS, mild mental, and other 


cases. Homelife. Lovely house ard grounds, 
Billiards and other games. References to clergy, 
leading specialists, and patients’ friends. Address 
Resident Physician (Catholic), TasLet Office. 





NERVES of every description 
cured by the Wilson Treatment. 


Mr. D, Witson, the well-known expert 
of Paris and London, will be at Home 
daily, ro till 6, at 96, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S. W. 


APYERTISER earnestly appeals to 


kind Catholic Lady or Gentlemen for temporary 
LOAN of £80 immedistely t» complete purchase of 
desirable business, and provide necessary outgoings for 
starting Catholic Repository in centre of large Catholic 
population, where one is greatly needed, and where 
nore exists. Golden opsortunity lost if not embraced 
now. Punctual Repayments with Interest quarterly. 
No dealings with professional moneylenders. Highest 


References. Apply Convert Clergyman, No. 1067, 
TabLet Office. : 








RIGHTON, — High-class Catholic 
_ NURSING HOME kept by Priest's. sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 10s. to £6 6s. a week. 


Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 
terrace, Kemp Town. 





BOARD and LODGINGS for Gentle- 


men. Quiet and comfortable rooms in a London 
Presbytery, near City and West End. 


Fiom 30s, 
Apply No. 1053, TABLET Office, 1OM. os, 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 





| Ilfracombe. \ 





| particulars apply Principal. r 





Full-sized billiard table, Electric Lift to — 


MRS. FISHER. 


UY BOOKS THOUGHTULLY.—— 


In the comfort of your home study my new 
Catalogue of Bocks at Bargain Prices. One item in it 
is “ACROSS WILDEST AFRICA,” by Henry 
Savage Landor, 2 vols,, 160 plates, published at 40s. 5 
my price ros. 7d., post free. And there are others. Cata- 
logue, No, 127, free. Henry. J. Glaisher, Remainder. 
Beokseller, 55-57, Wigmore-street, W. j 


af 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK. 
WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation, — 
Easy of access. Private graves from £2 ros. Cha Ia 
St. Dunstan's, Woking. Particulars of London \ 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood — 
Cemetery. ; ie 
OR SALE, BECHSTEIN PIANO, 
Fine tone. Exceptional bargain. Also Simplex 
piano-player, Estey Organ, rt stops. Cost 30 guineas. 
Ten guineas or reasonable offer. M.A. J., 11, Park- 
hurst-road, Holloway. ‘ fess 7 


N URSING PAGEANT, February 18, - 
Tickets can be obtained from the Pageat 
Secretary, 431, Oxford-street, W Prices of tickets: 
Reserved seats ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d. ; Unreserved, 5s. ; 
Nurses’ tickets, 3s. 6d. Music and refreshments. 


DEVON COAST. — Priest. ca: 

« receive two gentlemen boarders, or two boy 
(excellent school in neighbourhood) in his presbytery. 
For particulars apply L. A, Blackmore, Solicitor 



















BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- — 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. r5in. and 
2tin., 8s. 6d. and rrs. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes, Post free. THOMAS METHLEY, 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 





aA A 


3 f = ares 
RGAN, two-manual. and pedal, 1o 
stops for immediate SALE. Room in factory 
required. First reasonable coffer accepted. Appl: 
Thomas C, Lewis, Organ Works, Bedford-road, Clap- 
ham, S W. era Seek 





RIEST in country receives’ pu 
- Preparation for examinations. Comfortable home 
and bracing air for delicate or backward boys, _ Terms \ 


on application. No. 928, Taster Office. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTE 
PARTY TO HOLY LAND, EGYPT, & 
March 22 and October 18, at 214d. a mile inctusive, 
visiting” JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMAS 
CUS, CAIRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, ~ 
&c. Apply Cesar Chaleel and Co., ‘Teignmouth, — 
Devon, for free Illustrated Booklet s ao 


- — — ee 
T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, | 
trains ladies for the nursery and ee the care 0 
infants from birth to five years old. ‘or terms and 3 


. 








‘T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE —-QFy 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W,—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen, Residential or daily. Staff of diploma 
teackers. Apply Secretary for particulars, ; 






V/ANTED, Unfurnished sizht-rodmaa 

COTTAGE (inside sanitation) with good 
garden. NearCatholic Church. Within an hour’s rail 
Mrs. Chinnery,. 125, Cambridge-streety. 


of London. 
Warwick-square, S.W. ; 


INEBRIETY. 








_—— 


HOME FOR LADIES 4 
(1st and 2nd Class). - ~ as 


For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother, 
St. Joseph’s, Ashford, Middlesex. 2s 
(Private address for the use of the Patients.) — 


OSEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY.. 
= 








Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, 
Ijlustrated Guide sent free from x 


“NS 


F, N. Cuarrincton Osea Island, Essex. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, — 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 
Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 
Guarantee Risks “ 
‘ Insured against by the “2 
Railway Passengers Assurance — 
Company, K 
the Shares of which are vested.in the — a 
North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co, : ea 

Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,0c0. 
Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over £6,000, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, oie 


s 
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Society. 


Saturday, February 4, 1911. 


At Archbishop’s House on Tuesday, January 31, there 
was a meeting of the Permanent Committee of tbe Catholic Congress 


-to make preliminary arrangements for the forthcoming Congress at 


Newcastle, August 4 to 8. The Archbishop and the Bishop of Hexham 
and Newcastle, Father Thorman and Father Mackin were present. 


Major F. B. J. Stapleton-Bretherton, Lancashire Hussars 
Yeomany, took up on Wednesday the appointment of brigade-major of 
the South-Eastern Mounted Brigade (Surrey, Kent, and Sussex 
Regimerts). 


The Right Rev. James Romanus Bilsborrow, O.S.B., Bishop- 
Elect of Port Louis, Mauritius, bas arrived in England and is now in 
residence at Douai Abbey, Woolhampton. The Episcopal Consecration 
will take place in the Abbey Church on February 24, 1911, the 
consecrating prelate being the Right Rev. J. C. Iedley, O.S.B., 
Bishop of Newport, the assisting prelates, the Right Rev. P. A. O'Neill, 
O.S.B., Bishop of Ispionda, and the Rev. J. Cowgill, Bishop of 


- Olenus. 


—_—_—. 


A movement is afoot for the formation of a Catholic Suffrage 
Its character is to be non-political and its object is to carry 


- on constitutional and educational work with rigid exclusion of militant 


methods on behalf of women’s suffrage. Ladies who wish to join such 


_ a society may communicate with Miss G. Jeffery, 20, Somerset-terrace, 
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Duke’s-road, W.C. 


Owing to difficulties arising out of the Printers’ Strike we 


have been compelled to go to press a day earlier in order to secure the 
delivery of the paper at the usual time. 








NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED.—The 
annual general meeting was held on Thursday in Jast week at 15, 
Bishopgate, E.C., Mr. M. O. FitzGerald presiding. -In moving the 
adoption of the report, the Chairman first referred to the death of King 
Edward VII., the postponement of the Budget, and the two General 
Elections, and remarked that when they bore in mind these adverse 


influences it was surely a wonderful tribute to the vitality of ovr 
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commerce and the soundness of its conditions that the year had been 





SOUPS 
Lemco, being the most 
highly concentrated form 
of pure beef, is invalu- 

' — able formakingsoups,&c 

: It goes further than any 

Other preparaticn of the 
kind and is, in the end, 

' most economical of. all. - 

’  Lemeo Spoons Free! | 


} ~ Send a pestcard for particulars 


«f Lemco's Great New Offer. 
Lemco, 4, Lioyd’s Avenue, London, E.C All genera’ 


ALMANAC K, with full 


ae 





VAUGHAN’S 


READ THIS! FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 


I have used Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. 





attribute this to using Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. 


metre PABILE TY: 





WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


BIRKBECK BANK.|—— 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SouTHampPTon Buitpincs, Hich Horizorn, W.C. 


2% PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Teposit repayable on demard. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book 
Veanktig Business transacted. 


Cc. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


Nereus sake aieecapeercaeerasaanenspesameetomaeh 
SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS | 
| INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 





“BRONCHIAL CURE 


Gos - Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures} 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Fronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections.5 


the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. 
It gives me grcat relief, f 
and most assuredly strengthened toa considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
my voice used to fail, but for some time past it has served me well, even the other evening § 
I sustained it well for more than an hour-and-a-balf I cccupied the pulpit. 


welcome effect on me, it tnduces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 
Similar letters heing received continually unsolicited. 


EOXES, 2/8; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 
Depot—KILOH & CO., Ltd., St. Patrick St., Cork, 
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tbrougbout one of continuously expanding trade. If our overseas com- 
merce had prospered, our home trade had also, on the whole, been 
doing well—in some quarters extremely well. In fact, whether they 
looked to the revenue returns, the railway receipts, the Bankers’ 
Clearing Ilouse totals on the one hand, or the decrease in pauperism, 
unemployment and bankruptcies, on the other, all alike pointed toa 
great industrial revival, which as far as could be seen had not yet by 
any means exhausted its energy. This industrial activity bad naturally 
brought with itan increasing demand for credit and banking accommodae 
tion, and the National Provincial Bank might claim to have secured its 
fair share of the resulting business, It was therefore all the more 
disappointing to see the year’s profits so largely absorbed by the core 
tinued heavy fall in the British Government ‘securities. With their 
Consols at 78 they might hope to be fairly safe from further depreciaticn 
in ordinary times, At the same time one would feel one’s hope resting 
ona firmer foundation if there were any signs of retrenchment and 
economy in public and private expenditure. In more prudent days, 
when there was such a surplus over the Budget estimate as appeared 
probable this year, the first question in every mouth was: ‘* What tax 
will be reduced or taken off in the coming year?” Now the question 
was: ‘*Tfow will the surplus be spent?” Turning to the Balance 
Sheet the following increases will be noticed : 45,601,208 in current 
deposit and other accounts—f£ 320,094 in Acceptancies, &c., and with 
the single exception of the fall in securities the figures given in the 
Reports showed a record of what must be admitted by everyone to be 
very satisfactory progress. The same dividend was being paid as last 
year, and £130,000 had been appropriated out of the profits and 
£200,000 from the reserve fund to writing down investments. The 
Report was unanimously adopted. 


THE PAGEANT OF Nursinc.—A Pageant of Nursing has been 
organised under the patronage of Lord Ampthill in support of the Bill 
for the State Registration of Nurses. It has been designed by Mrs. 
Bedford Fenwick, the friend of nurses, and the active supporter of 
nursing reform. One of the most interesting features of the pageant 


will be a procession before the spirit of Nursing of figures representing . 


the qualities required in nurses—Compassion, Kindness, Gentleness, 
Modesty, Courage, Patience, Devotion and Endurance. Examples of 
these are found in the women of religious orders who were the pre- 
decessors of the modern lay nurse. 
an Augustinian Sister, a Benedictine nun, a Dominican, a Béguine of 
Flanders, Sisters of St. Martha, of St. Esprit, and last, but not least, 
one of the good Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, who have ever been 
noted for their gord works, nursing the poor and the brave defenders 
of their country in time of war. Further particular of the Pageant will 
be found in our advertisement columns. 





REAL HamsBurc GRouND 


oats) are i 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING, 


Do not be put off with substitutes. 


Pears 
ate 





BLACK HANDLE .,. os os a - 5/6 
IVORY HANDLE .. ay as ee <eAe 
KROPP DUPLEX STROP =o te eo 6 
PAIR IVORY HANDLES IN RUSSIA 
LEATHER CASE.. Se aa oe «. Q1/- 
KROPP STROP PASTE .. oe. ee - 6de 
Wholesale: Osnorne, Garrett, & Co., London, W _ 





John Edgington & Co. Ltd. 
19, Long-lane, E.C. 


BAZAAR FITTING 4xp 
DECORATING a Speciality. | 
An Immense and Varied Stock of 


SCENIC and DRAPED STALLS. 
Lstimates and Designs Free. 
Telephone--Holborn 734. 


DINNEFORDS 


NCS 





articulars, POST FREE 
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is the Best Remedy for 
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eartburn, Headache, 






1 honestly § 
It has another veryg 


SINOWIA 













Safest and most Effective 






Aperient for Regular Use. 
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Thus the procession will include 


~~, Acidity of the Stomach,. 


out and Indigestion, ~ 
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“THE CAR OF PERFECT COMFORT ” . 


is a car which, though distinctive in appearance, embodies all the 
latest improvements in modern practice, and many original 
features that make for Absolute Efficiency and Reliability— 
Marked Silence and Perfect Comfort. Every J. D. Siddeley 
Deasy car is made under the supervision of men of unequalled 
experience and technical knowledge—and as the output is fixed 
well within the capacity of the factory—every purchaser obtains a 


special car, made as it were to measure, and of superlative — 
excellence throughout. 


Write for Latest Catalogue 
and arrange for £3 nial Run. 


THE DEASY ‘MOTOR CAR MFG. 
c0., LTD., COVENTRY. 


London: Agency: The Connaught 


_ TORPEDO ‘PHAETON. 
PRICES : : 
se “14-20 Dh PD, 6440. 1824hp, £510. 
Motor and Carriage.Co., Ltd., . ~~ 24-30 hp. £579. 
12 h.p., Two Seater, £4350. 
Se27ydong. Acre, W.C. - Extra 1 for Cape Cart Hoods and Glass Screens. 














SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSAT! "NTIC—Fast and luxurious Steame)s to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers 
ae” Only four days op«n sea. 








a TRANSCANADA— Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
he and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada. 
Fastest route to Western States. 
TRANSPACIFIC— 


ee | Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 
ie Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 


62-65, “HARING CROSS 
Cc ea DIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY (sr sive WikLiaie br .| LONDON. 
OR LOVAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. | 18, oH wahtg ates FACADE. BRISTOL, ia 
ed by AMBROSE WILLIs, at the Uthce of THE TABLET. 19, Henrietta-street, W.C., in the BP: ery. 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County. of London.—February 4. 1gIt. ; eben Be 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





From the correspondence between the Honorary 
Secretary of the Ealing Branch of the Catholic Federa- 
tion and the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
printed in another column, it will be seen that the 
Board has been placed in full possession of the case against 
the recognition of the school opened in Mattock-lane, 
Ealing, by the Rev. Richard O’Halloran as a Roman 
Catholic public elementary school, The local authority, in 
spite of the representations made to them by the Catholics 
of the district, and though they were fully aware that the 
school was repudiated by the Catholics of the town, and 
that the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities have forbidden 
them to allow their children to attend it, alleged that they 
could not interfere with the religious description attached to 
the school by its promoters, and recommended it to White- 
hall for recognition. If such a principle as this were to be 
acknowledged, and local authorities were to be free thus to 
close their eyes to facts of common notoriety, it would be 
possible for anyone to get schools upon the grant list under 
any of the usual denominational descriptions, though those 
schools had no connexion with any of the recognised 
religious bodies and were in fact repudiated by the par- 
ticular body whose name they had usurped. Furthermore, 
from the words of the President of the Board of Education 
it is clear that there is no disposition on the part of the 


central authority to foster the increase of denominational 


schools, Is it likely, then, that the Board will go so far out 
of their way as to place upon the grant list a school which 
they know is repudiated by the Catholic people of the 
locality and by Catholic ecclesiastical authority? We 
cannot think so. 


Though the case is one which is so unique that it seems 
never to have been thought of by the framers of the Act of 
1902 and consequently has not been definitely provided 
against, there is still sufficient in the Act to show cause why 
the application should not be granted. The.Act lays down 
in Clause 9 that in cases of dispute as to the necessity of a 
school, or the provision of a new one, the Board of Educa- 
tion shall “without unnecessary delay” determine the 
question, and in coming to a decision “shall have regard to 
the interest of secular instruction, to the wishes of the 
parents as to the education of their children, and to the 
economy of the rates.” It is difficult to see how these three 
questions when applied to the present case can be answered 
in the affirmative. And there is this further point to be 
By Subsection 6 of Clause 7 it is provided 
that in a voluntary school the religious instruction “ shall 
be in accordance with the provisions (if any) of the trust- 
deed relating thereto,” and that “nothing in this sub- 
section shall affect any provision ina trust-deed for reference 
to the bishop or ecclesiastical or other denominational 
authority so far as such provision gives to the bishop or 
authority the power of deciding whether the character of 
the religious instruction is or is not in accordance with the 
trust-deed.” Wedo not know whether the Mattock-lane 
school has a trust-deed, or, if so, whether there is any pro- 
vision in it for reference to the bishop or superior ecclesiastical 
authority. But we think that we are correct in saying that 
all “R. C.” public elementary schools on the grant list have 
such trust-deeds—a point upon which the Board of Educa- 
tion cannot but be aware. Here then is another fact which 
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goes to show that there is an important difference between 
the school in question and the voluntary schools on the 
grant list classed as “Roman Catholic.” Furthermore, the 
subsection at least provides for the consultation of ecclesi- 
astical authority, and in regard to this particular school, the 
opinion of ecclesiastical authority has been given in advance, 
and in no uncertain fashion, against its recognition as a 
“Roman Catholic” school. In view of these considera- 
tions and circumstances, it would seem that the meshes of 
the net spread by the Act are sufficiently close to enable 
the Board to prevent the school getting through. 





With the assembling of a new Parliament actually in 
progress, naturally interest arises as to what may be 
done in the domain of education. With so much other 
business of a political nature before it, upon which the 
Ministry is pledged, there is little danger that any further 
attempt will be made of a kind embodied in the four Bills 
which the Liberal Government has brought forward for the 
settlement or unsettlement of the question connected with 
religious education in the elementary schools. Rather, it 
would seem, we may look to endeavours to press forward 
the movement for the organisation and strengthening of 
continuative education, side by side probably with the 
employment of the administrative methods best calculated 
to foster the decline of denominational schools, as a tendency 
which, according to Mr. Runciman, is all in the right 
direction. Meanwhile the friends of religious education 
are not idle. The Educational Settlement Committee have 
met and reaffirmed their position. So far as Catholics who 
were never consulted by them are concerned, their scheme 
settles nothing, yet, as will be seen from what we give in 
another column, one of its advocates tells the world that 
those who do not approve of it will just have to take it. 
This is neither conciliatory nor liberal, and will make many 
people chary of joining the movement represented by the 
Committee. Then we have another scheme put forward by 
Sir Theodore Hope and Mr. Eden in the form of a parents’ 
right bill, the principle of which is to be welcomed, but the 
details of which will need considerable consideration. The 
result of these incidents may be generally described as an 
indication of the continued interest and determination of a 
large number of people that in any new rearrangement 
which shall be made provision for religious education shall 
be included. At the same time, too, there is an indication 
that, as the Archbishop of Canterbury pointed out on 
Friday in last week at his Diocesan Education Society’s 
annual meeting, “in the years that have passed since the. 
controversy was in its acutest form, both sides have come to 
appreciate a little better the value or the weakness of the 
arguments of the other side.” 


To this remark, however, one important reservation 
must be made. The extremists on the side of Noncon- 
formity still stand where they did in the matter. Ata 
meeting of the Metropolitan Free Church Federation held 
last week at the Bloomsbury Baptist Church, Dr. Clifford, 
speaking in reference to London education and to the 
wider political controversy involved, said that there were 
questions which could be settled by seeing that the 
Moderates were beaten and the Progressives returned at 
the next electicn, and there were questions in which London 
education was interested which could only be affected by 
the next General Election. Indifference was shown by the 
Moderate majority on the County Council to anything like 
educational efficiency as it was now interpreted by the 
Board of Education. The effect of the destruction of the 
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rd in London had been to stifle the interest 
Bat cools generally in education. The London County 
Council could not do the work, and one of the first things 
they must insist on in connexion with the new legislation 
should be the restoration of the old School Board. The 
meeting passed a resolution reiterating its emphatic con- 
demnation of the Education Acts, 1902-3, and reaffirming 
its demand for a national system of education under com- 
plete popular control and entirely free from theological and 
ecclesiastical tests and sectarian teaching. It deeply regretted 
that the Government had so far failed to give effect to the 
will of the people. The last three General Elections 
expressed clearly and emphatically the desire of the nation 
that the education controversy should be brought to an end, 
and the meeting felt that the urgency of the question 
rendered protracted delay highly undesirable, and looked to 
the Government for the passing of a measure which should 
not offend the conscience of any and should bring about 


lasting peace. 





Here it may be remarked that the difficulty of this pro- 
gramme is to decide whether the measure that is looked to 
offends the conscience of anyone. When the four Bills 
which the present Government successively brought for- 
ward were on the table of the House of Commons, their 
authors assured the world that none of them were offensive 
to the conscience of anyone. This means that, as the 
gentleman said who advocates the plan of the Educational 
Settlement Committee, the under dog, if he does not like 
the plan which the majority may decide upon imposing, 
must be content to accept what the gods give him. — It is 
just here that the Parents’ Right Bill comes as a timely 
protest. There are rival interests to be considered and 
provided for. Again to quote the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
“this educational question was the most difficult that any 
nation could face. There was the right of the parent and 
the right of the State, there were the questions of central 
expenditure and local expenditure. Again, there was the 
claim of the teacher to have a reasonable certainty of going 
onward in his profession without being over much hampered 
by denominational considerations ; and, on the other hand, 
there was the right of the parent to give the religious teach- 
ing be desired to his children. Those kind of problems 
were educational, but not merely educational. They 
concerned educational legislation whichever way they 
approached it. They were growing in magnitude, com- 
plexity, and difficulty ; and they were finding out how hard 
it was to find the solution they wanted. They had, how- 
ever, to join together so that the children should not lose 
what they had a right to claim, namely, to be rightly taught 
the faith of their fathers in the schools to which they were 
sent, 





Here it is somewhat disconcerting for Catholics to be told, 
as they practically are by a journal like Zhe Morning Post, 
that tests for teachers must go ; and that no scheme which 

‘retains tests for teachers has a chance of acceptance, If 
that is to be so, denominational schools in general and 
Catholic schools in particular are doomed, and we would go 
further and say that any religious education in the school is 
also doomed. For surely, a plan by which an undenomi- 
national religious intruction is to be retained under which 
* alternative” schools are to be allowed in areas which are 
not single-school districts implies a test of some form or 
other in the shape of an inquiry as to the willingness of 
the teachers to give either undenominational or denomi- 
national instruction. And if there is to be no such test, 
religious education of any sort must fall to the ground with 
the lapse of any machinery by which those who could give 
it are to be obtained. 





In the same article our contemporary urged that one of 
the chief objections to the present state of affairs comes 
from the teachers, “who insist, as we think quite rightly, that 
all appointments in elementary schools subsidised by the 
State should be made on educational grounds only and 
that no religious tests, either direct or indirect, should be 
applied.” Surely this is a flagrant over-statement of the 
case. What, to mention no others, of the teachers who are 
annually sent forth from our Catholic training colleges? 
Are we to suppose that they are there to be trained for 


schools in which they would not be called upon to give any 
religious instruction at all, or a form of instruction which is 
not Catholic? They go to our training colleges for the 
purpose of receiving a training which shall fit them to be 
Catholic teachers in Catholic schools. It is therefore going 
altogether beyond the mark to say that the objection to the 
present state of affairs comes from theteachers. There are 
council schools for some, Anglican, Wesleyan, and Catholic 
schools for others, and for these the teachers can offer them- 
selves as their religious convictions lead them and as their 
training has rendered them best fitted. 





To this protest of our own we may usefully append a 
demurrer which appeared in a letter to Zhe Morning Post 
of Saturday from Mr. Michael Sadler, who met our con- 
temporary’s remark as follows: “Does not this need some 
qualification? So far as I am able to judge, a very large 
number of teachers wish the State to continue, in response 
to parental demand, its financial and moral support to 
efficient denominational schools, in areas where accommo- 
dation in council schools exists for those children whose 
parents desire it. Many of us believe that the welfare of 
national education depends upon the State giving generous 
recognition to various types of school, and not Jeast to those 
which stand for deep religious conviction and endeavour to 
bring up their pupils in allegiance to the authority of a 
Church. But the character of such denominational schools 
cannot be safeguarded unless their managers have a veto 
upon the appointment of any teacher who is not in full 
sympathy with the religious convictions for which the school 
stands. Moreover, if a teacher in a denominational school 
fell out of sympathy with its principles and yet clung to his 
place on its staff, the managers of the school should have 
power, if they thought fit, to move the local authority to 
transfer him to some other position which would be more 
congenial to him. In other words, the principle ‘ No tests 
for teachers’ does not apply to the whole of a system of 
national education which includes as one of its elements a 
number of denominational schools subsidised out of public 
funds.” ; 





In connexion with the remarks made in this column last 
week on the question of manual training it is of interest to 
note that Zhe Schoolmaster of this week has the following 
tribute to the training given in St. Joseph’s Industrial 
School, Longsight, Manchester, which is under the direction 
of the Brothers of the Christian schools. Our scholastic 
contemporary cites this Catholic institution as ‘‘a notable 
instance of the value of manual education in the putting 
into shape rather unruly material, and boys who come under 
the training of Brother Finn Barr obtain an asset which 
goes far to make their subsequent lives worth living. The 
school magazine, Zhe /osephian, usually contains items of 
interest to manual teachers; but its most conspicuous 
feature is the letters from old boys in all parts of the globe, 
who, to say the least, seem to carry with them as greata 
pride in and love for their old school as any Harrovian or 
Rugbeian could. Manual training, under one of those other 
names it receives, is of old standing in our industrial schools, 
and one of our most brilliant educational discoveries of 
recent times is that the curriculum which makes a wild boy 
steady and useful, will also help to retain his milder brother 
in paths of steady usefulness.” 4 


In the same connexion, too, the fact that a lecture was 
given a few days ago before the Royal Historical Society 
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on the history of early apprenticeship in England would 
seem to show that the campaign so earnestly taken up by 
Sir John Knill is having its effect in many quarters. The 
Jecturer, Miss O. jocelyn Dunlop, pointed out that after the 
passing of the Statute of Artificers in 1562, no one could 
legally engage in a trade unless he or she had learnt it as 
an apprentice for seven years. In fact, technical training 
was then compulsory. The Act remained upon the Statute 
Books until 1812, but even a hundred years before that 
date, at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century, 
apprenticeship was not very regularly enforced in some of 
our chief industries, as, for example, the woollen trade. 
Until that time, however, the seven years’ training required 
by the Act had been observed with surprising uniformity, 
and even at that date and for fifty years afterwards 
apprenticeship was the rule in the greater number of trades. 
Roughly speaking, the Statute was observed from 1562 to 
1750, two centuries which saw the transformation of 
England from an agricultural to an industrial country, and 
the foundations laid of our later industrial position in the 
world. The apprenticeship system practised throughout 
that important period by providing a training for the work- 
men was the basis of our industrial development. 





Miss Dunlop furthermore stated that, though traces of 
apprenticeship were found in England in the Twelfth 
Century, it was impossible to say with any accuracy when it 
was first adopted. It was, however, certain that it was 
practised by some London Guilds in 1300, for in that year 
there was an Act of Common Council which dealt with the 
enrolment of apprentices. From 1450 the general super- 
vision of apprentices by the Guilds became marked. In 
some instances rules were made dealing with the relations 
which should exist between apprentices and masters, who 
had to supervise the dress of the apprentices. The Iron- 
mongers’ Company made a by-law as to the dress and 
appearance of apprentices, ‘‘ whose hair,” it was expressly 
stated, ‘‘ must not be suffered to grow so long.” Not only 
was the custom of apprenticeship well developed by 1562, 
but the Guilds had the necessary officers and machinery 
for administering it. Elizabethan statesmen seeking for 
some means of dealing with the problems of labour, 
pauperism, and the decay of towns, found to their hands 
a system of education and training which promised, if 
universally and uniformly adopted, to bring about the 
desired order and regulation in the industrial world. They 
nationalised the system of training devised by the Guilds. 
Apprenticeship by indenture for seven years was henceforth 
compulsory for anyone who wished to practise a trade, and 
the “ order and custom of London” was made binding upon 
the whole country by the. Statute of Artificers passed in 
1562, In conclusion, Miss Dunlop said that it was a 
mistake to refer to the year 1562 as marking a break 
between the early and later apprenticeship, for one could 
not fail to observe, when the period before and after that 
year was considered, the continuity between the apprentice- 
ship of the Eighteenth Century and the early system. 








THE MATTOCK-LANE SCHOOL, EALING. 
CATHOLICS AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The following correspondence has lately passed between the 
Hon, Sec. of the Ealing Branch of the Catholic Federation and 
the Secretary of the Board of Education : 


IIe 


24, Woodfield-road, Ealing, W., January 13. 
Sir Robert L. Morant, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Whitehall, S.W. 
Sir,— 
Catholic Federation, Ealing Branch. 
Mattock-lane School. 


On behalf of my Committee, I have the honour to send you 
enclosed copy correspondence, consisting of— 4 

1. Letter from his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster to 
the Rev. William Donlevy, rector of the Catholic mission of 
Hanwell, pointing out that the Rev. Richard O’Halloran 
ossesses no status or powers as a Catholic priest, and that 

tholics cannot allow their children to attend his school 


ed October 3, 1910). 


2. Statement of the Catholic deputation to the Education 
Committee of the Ealing Borough Council that they object to 
the Mattock-lane school being classed and treated as a “ Roman 
Catholic” school, with their reasons (November 3, 1910). 


3. Letter from the Secretary of the Ealing Education Com- 
mittee to the undersigned, enclosing minute of that Committee’s 
reply to the deputation, to the effect that the Committee have 
no power with regard to the naming of a non-provided school, 
&c. (December 5, 1910). 


4. Letter from the Secretary of the Ealing Educatioa Com- 
mittee to the undersigned, respecting my question on what 
grounds the Committee had classed the Mattock-lane school as 
“Roman Catholic.” The Secretary encloses minute to the effect 
that the said school had been so described in certain official 
communications. 


5. Letter from the undersigned to the Secretary of the Ealing 
Education Committee, inquiring whether the Committee knew 
of Mr, O’Halloran’s lack of status when he applied for recogni- 
tion of the school; whether the Committee at that time made 
any inquiry as to Mr. O’Halloran’s position ; and whether any 
other similar application would be acceded to without reference 
to the authorities of the denomination (January 9, 1911). 


My Committee regret that the Ealing Education Committee 
have hitherto shown little disposition to remedy the grievance 
of which we complained to them, viz. that Catholics are likely 
to be called upon to pay rates towards the maintenance of a 
school which is classed and treated as a “ Roman Catholic” 
school, although such school has been set up and carried on in 
defiance of the ecclesiastical and educational authorities of their 
Church and of the wishes of the Catholics in the locality. 


The Mattock-lane school is not used, and will not be used, 
by the children of any parents calling themselves Catholics, 
excepting a small number of persons who know that their 
adherence to a suspended and inhibited priest has placed them 
outside the Catholic body. 


As the deputation pointed out to the Education Committee, 
the Catholics of Ealing did not, and do not at the present time, 
ask the Borough Council to recognise or aid any “ Roman 
Catholic” school, for the simple reason that they find the . 
accommodation in the Hanwell “R. C.” school sufficient for 
their numbers. 


Morever, the rate-aiding of the Mattock-lane school would 
greatly endanger the chances of the Catholics, obtaining recog- 
nition of a genuine “ R. C.” school when the increase of popula- 
tion shall require it. 


Under these circumstances, the Ealing branch of the 
Catholic Federation seek the protection of the Board of 
Education against what the Catholics of this borough, of the 
Federation at large, and, indeed, their co-religionists over the 
whole kingdom, regard in the light of a serious danger to their 
rights as a religious body, both in the present instance and for 
future time. 


They ask that your Board will not class the Mattock-lane 
school as “ Roman Catholic,” nor treat it in any way as a 
Catholic school—it is not one. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN HogssoON MATTHEWS, Hon, Sec. © 


Il. 


Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W., January 25. 
I, Ealing. 
2, Mattock-lane proposed school. 
11/713 C. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 13th inst., I am directed to 
state that the Board of Education note the objection of your 
Committee to the description of the proposed school in Mattock- 
lane as a Roman Catholic School, in the event of its being 
placed on the list of schools receiving annual grant. 

The Board regret that, through an oversight, your letter was 
not acknowledged. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. WALROND. 

J. Hobson Matthews, Esq., 24, Woodfield-road, Ealing, W. 
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The same cannot be said of the result of the Matriculation 


ES AND SCHOOLS. exam., in which only two out of six candidates were successful 
OUR COLLEG Robert Meagher being placed in 1st Class and Thomas Ball in 
ST Ga A A 2nd Class. We are confident that the present Syntaxians will 

Studies at Ushaw. do their best to demonstrate that this is not our proper form. 


If one may judge from the questions which are not unfre- 
quently asked by old alumni concerning the present course of 
studies at Ushaw, says The Ushaw Magazine, it would seem 
that a certain amount of curiosity Is felt with reference to 
changes that have taken place, or are supposed to have taken 
place, amongst us. As a matter of fact, with a few exceptions, 
the course is very much what it has always been; but it may 
be of interest to some if we give an account of the principal 
modifications which have been introduced of late. 

First, and probably most important of all, comes the addition 
of an extra year to the course of Theology, which now consists 
of four years. This is a change which has been talked about 





THE PARENTS’ RIGHTS BILL. 
MR. SADLER’S VIEW. 











































It was scarcely to be expected that the publication of such a 
scheme would be allowed without criticism, and that criticism 
has been promptly forthcoming, MR. T. SADLER, who is largely 


i : responsible for the scheme of the Educational Settlement 
for some time. Developments in various branches of Theology | Committee—a scheme which so far as Catholics are concerned 
have pressed hard upon the time at the disposal of the Divines, 


and last year their lordships the governing Bishops decided that cee settles nothing—has written to Zhe Morning Post as 
the change should be made as soon as possible. The.extray (OUOwss 

year dates from now, so that the ordinations to the priesthood 
‘which would have taken place next summer must necessarily 
be deferred. 

Although an extra year is thus devoted to the study of 
theological subjects, the course itself does not alter much in 
kind. The principal addition which accompanies the extra year 
is a systematic study of Sacred Eloquence, which will begin 
after Christmas. For the Philosophers, however, a number of 
alterations have been made, and one who was acquainted only 
with the old arrangement, according to which one year was 
given to Natural Philosophy and another to Moral (or, rather, 
Mental) Philosophy, would hardly recognise the present state 
of affairs. The course of Mental and Moral Philosophy is now 
spread over both years, but there are two professors, one of 
whom lectures to the High Philosophers, the other to the Low 
Philosophers. Quite recently a course of Sociology has been 
jntroduced in connexion with Moral Philosophy. The biological 
side of Natural Philosophy has come forward prominently of 
recent years, and four lectures per week are given in this subject 
to the combined schools ; while Scripture and Church History 
have their fixed place in the curriculum. The number of 
lectures which the Philosophers attend is thus far in excess of 
what it used to be. 


Another change which has been introduced of late years is 
that Logic is now taught by the professors of Philosophy to the 
classes of Poetry and Rhetoric, the standard aimed at being 
that of the Intermediate Arts of the University of London, for 
which our students are once more prepared. In addition to 
this, special attention is paid in these classes to the general 
history of English literature, as well as to special works of the 
English classics, and for this subject a new Minor has been 
appointed. English, indeed, now forms quite a prominent 
portion of the exam. for Intermediate Arts, so much so that if a 
candidate succeeds in his other subjects, but fails to satisfy in 
this, it is not necessary for him to repeat the whole examination : 
all that is required is that he should once more present English. 
It is intended that each year some of our students should be 
prepared for Latin Honours in the Intermediate Arts, but last 
year the decision to take up the exam. was made too late to 
allow our men to do more than take the ordinary pass papers— 
a fact which easily explains the absence of Ushaw names from 
the Honours list. A practical difficulty, however, with which 
we are faced is the fact that candidates for Honours are now 
obliged to goto London for the examination. 


In consequence of the introduction of Logic and English 
literature into the upper classes of Humanities, Mathematics 
drop out of the ordinary course after Syntax, and a Mathematical 
Minor has been dispensed with. The mathematical studies of 
Lower Bounds are controlled by a professor. 


In Lower Bounds the course of studies is directed towards the 
Matriculation exam. which is taken in Syntax. In many 
important respects the character of this exam. has changed since 
we temporarily abandoned it in 1896. It is now possible to 
make it a classical exam. to a much greater degree than formerly. 
Chemistry and Mechanics are not necessary, and the subjects 
which our candidates take are Latin, Greek, French, Geometry, 
and Algebra and Arithmetic combined. Another change in the 
Matriculation is the elimination of Honours, the place of which 
is taken to a very considerable extent by 1st Class. Old students, 
therefore, must beware of judging a modern pass by the standard 
ot twenty or thirty years ago. Formerly ist Class was regarded 
as the ordinary moderate pass, now it is in the nature of a 
distinction. This will be evident from the number of those who 
obtain it. Last year, out of about 2,800 candidates, only 199 
secured Ist Class, z.e., about I in 14; while 1,106 were placed in 
2nd Class. 

As we have hinted above, this is the first time since 1896 that 
we have presented candidates for the Intermediate Arts of the 
University of London. Five Rhetoricians were sent in for the 
exam.; of these, one failed, one will be required to present 
English again, and the others—Joseph Morgan, William Godfrey, 
and George Priestman—were successful in the whole exam. 
Considering that we had only just begun to prepare for the 
examination, this result must be considered satisfactory. 


Whatever Sir Theodore Hope and Mr. Eden write 
upon the subject of religious education in public elementary 
schools commands the respectful attention of all students of 
the question. Mr. Eden has fought an historic fight at Swansea 
on behalf of denominational education. Sir Theodore Hope 
applies unflinchingly to the educational policy of the State the 
logic of an acute mind. But the draft Bill which bears their 
names and has been published in your columns seems to me 
both undesirable in itself and impracticable as a solution of 
our eure difficulties. It would bring not peace but a 
sword. 


It would rivet a system of religious tests upon all teachers 
appointed in future for service in public elementary schools. 
The first thing which a local education authority would have to 
consider in appointing a teacher would be whether he or she 
was willing and qualified to give instruction—Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, or other, according to the expressed prefer- 
ences of the different groups of parents whose children were 
in attendance at the school. Nor would the test end here. 
The managers of any council school (some of whom would 
have been previously appointed by the local education authority 
with regard to the religious persuasion of the parents) would 
have the right of refusing consent to the appointment of a 
teacher on denominational grounds. Thirdly, the choice of the 
local education authority would~be limited to those teachers 
who had received from some ecclesiastical authority a certificate 
of fitness to give the religious instruction required. This 
triple test would add to the complexity of public administration. 
Its imposition would be resented by the great majority of 
teachers not only in elementary but in secondary and higher 
education, to which its logical extension would be only a matter 
of time. 

It might be right, however, for the local authorities to put 
up with this addition to the complexity of their administra- 
tive task, and for the teachers to submit to the restrictions 
which the Bill would impose upon their freedom, if the working 
of the measure were likely to increase the spiritual force of 
national education. But the actual working of the proposed 
system of religious tests would give no guarantee of the real 
fitness of the teachers to quicken the religious life of their pupils. 
In other words, it would not do the very thing which Mr, Eden 
and Sir Theodore Hope have most at heart. = 

There are other serious objection to the Bill, but into these I 
will not enter at this stage, as the chance of the proposed triple 
system of religious tests being accepted by Parliament seems 
to me more than remote. 


OPINION OF Mr. LATHBURY. 


Mr. C, D. LATHBURY, who was a member of the Anglican 
Committee which produced the Bill, has also given his views in 
a letter to the same paper. He says: 


“It is the only scheme yet drafted that secures the absolute 
equality of all forms of religious teaching in elementary 
schools. I ought to add that, so far as I know, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has not pronounced any opinion on its merits,” 
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Of the Bill of the Committee above mentioned he entered 
into a lengthy criticism to a representative of Te Morning Post. 
We print some extracts from this interview : 


I objected to the Bill as originally drafted (said Mr. Lathbury) 
that in the case of new schools these were to be provided out of 
the rates under the ordinary law if they were ordinary council 
schools, but if they were to be new denominational schools they 
were to be paid for by voluntary contributions. What the 
majority felt was that if denominational schools were to be paid 
for out of the rates there was no chance of the scheme being 
adopted. Therefore the matter was dropped, and there is no 
provision in the Bill to meet the difficulty which still remains. 
My view was that all the schools should be paid for out of the 
rates or none at all. To this their reply was: “That knocks 
the bottom out of the whole scheme.” My retort was: “Do 
not say that your scheme provides for absolute equality when it 
leaves one class of schools to be paid for by private contribu- 
tions, while another is paid for out of the public purse, the sole 
difference being that in the one case the teaching is denomina- 
tional and the other simple Bible-teaching in accordance with 
what is known as the Cowper-Temple clause.” There were 
several other things I objected to, but as they were outside the 
terms of reference I need not particularise them. I agree with 
the framers of the Bill that the parent should be asked to say 
what form of religion he desires his child to be educated in. I 
believe, however, that the majority of parents would reply: 
“Whatever the teacher has taught in simple Bible-teaching.” 
Under that name I believe many teachers have given excellent 
religious instruction. I have never heard of a case of anyone 
objecting to the teaching that has been given under the Cowper- 
Temple clause. Many teachers no doubt do teach dogma, but 
no objection is ever taken. 

What I contend is that there are many thousands of religious 
teachers in our elementary schools, and that, this being so, you 
must have every species of teaching, from the most orthodox 
to the non-religious, if not anti-religious. The idea of the 
framers of the Bill was to establish perfect equality 
between all forms of religious teaching, so far as was con- 
sistent with keeping the Church schools as they are. They 
are being shut up because they do not fulfil the latest require- 
ments of the London County Council and the Board of Educa- 
tion. There is always something wrong with them, even if it is 
only that the accommodation for the hats and caps of the pupils 
is defective. The Bill, in fact, has been received with the 
faintest of faint praise, if not with positive disapproval, by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and I myself do not think it would 
be any improvement on the Act of 1902 which is still in force. 
The Nonconformists themselves do not like the children 
to be ticketed “ Anglican” or “ Nonconformist,” or “ Roman 
Catholic,” and to them, as you know, the very phrase “con- 
current endowment” is abhorrent. They think that religion 
should be paid for not by the State but by individuals. But 
they do not mind Cowper-Temple teaching at the public 
expense, although Cowper-Temple teaching leads to nothing. 
The child who has received simple Bible instruction is asso- 
ciated with no religious denonomination, and soon forgets what 


-he has learned. To him it is merely a school lesson that soon 


passes into oblivion. As a clergyman I declare I would rather a 
child were brought up as a Particular Baptist than as nothing 
at all. Then on leaving school he would find a minister of the 
Particular Baptist creed ready to take him up and see that he 
did not forget all the religion he had been taught in his early 
days. I think, after all, the secular solution is the true one. 
Only secular teaching should be paid out of public money, and 
children should be taught the religion of their parents by volun- 
tary agencies. This would not prevent religious teaching from 
forming part of the school curriculum. I believe the working- 
classes in England, unlike their fellows in France, are not 
opposed to religious teaching, and that such a plan would have 
their approval. I may add that it is in operation in New South 
Wales, and works extremely well. As to the draft Bill to which 
I have been referring, I do not think that those who oppose it 
need be under any immediate apprehension. Parliament will be 
occupied for some considerable time to all appearance with 
matters like the Veto and Home Rule, and in any case 
education will have to wait. I should think, however, that the 
Bill would have the support of the great majority of the Church 
party, as the number of Churchmen who hold my views on the 
subject is comparatively small. 





The Educational Settlement Committee. 
CRITICISMS CONSIDERED. 


A meeting of the Executive of the Educational Settlement 
Committee was held on Wednesday in last week at the Bible 
House, Queen Victoria-street, SIR C. THOMAS ACLAND in 


the chair. 
POINTS OF CARDINAL IMPORTANCE. 


After considering the criticisms with which their plan of 
resettlement in English elementary education has been met the 
Executive reaffirmed the principles of the scheme published in 
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“ Towards Educational Peace.” They emphasised the following 
points as being of cardinal importance at the present time and 
as being secured by their scheme: 


_ (1) In single-school areas any denominational monopoly 
in the management of elementary education would cease. 
The transfer of buildings of existing non-provided schools 
In such areas would be left to voluntary agreements between 
the managers or owners and the local education authority 
concerned. 

(2) In all areas where alternative schools can be allowed 
without impairing the efficiency of general education 
denominational schools, if desired by a sufficient number 
of the parents, would be granted full recognition by the 
State and by the local education authorities, and would 
recelve maintenance out of Government grants and out of 
local rates and on exactly the same scale on which such aid 
is given to Council schools in the same area for work of a 
corresponding excellence and of like service to the com- 
munity, provided that adequate accommodation existed in 
Council schools for all children whose parents desired it. 

(3) Throughout the system of Council and transferred 
schools (the number of which would be greatly enlarged 
by the Committee’s scheme) the career of teaching, both as 
regards first appointment and subsequent promotions, would 
be effectively open to all persons, otherwise qualified, without 
consideration of their belonging or not belonging to any 
specified religious body or signifying their assent to any 
religious cread, 

(4) In Council and transferred schools (where the local 
authority itself provided religious instruction) Christian 
teaching upon united and common lines would be secured, 
on the grounds (i.) that in the present stage of religious 
thought united Christian worship and teaching is the 
most unifying spiritual influence which is practically 
available for Council schools, and (ii.) that for the present 
the real alternative is some form of secularism. But under the 
scheme steps would be taken to improve the qualifications 
of teachers for the work of giving instruction in the Bible. 
Undenominational teaching would not be given any monopoly 
in national education. 

(5) The scheme would secure variety of type among training 
colleges ; some being residential, others non-residential ; 
some denominational, others non-denominational. 

(6) The position of teachers now on the staff of existing 
voluntary schools would be safeguarded in case of the 
transfer or closing of any such schools. 


In a statement made to the Committee by Mr. T. EDMUND 
HARVEY, M.P., one of the hon. secretaries, the criticisms passed 
on the scheme were summarised. There were found to be three 
main lines of criticism—Church of England and Catholic, 
Secularist, and Nonconformist. It was found, however, that no 
single criticism had been made which had not been taken into 
account by the Committee when discussing and drafting the 
scheme, and the result of the whole of the criticisms has been, 
in the opinion of the Committee, to leave the plan without a 
single hole in it. “You may like it or not,” said Professor 
Sadler to a representative of Zhe Morning Post, “but it is 
proved to be watertight.” 

There are no new points in the new statement of policy, but 
the crucial points are emphasised, and it may be confidently 
assumed that the Committee intend to stand by their scheme 
and to push it forward as opportunity arises. 

It is understood that the plan of the Committee for solving 
the education problem will shortly be issued in the form ofa 
Bill. The work of drafting the Bill will probably. be entrusted 
to Mr. Edwardes Jones, who is a practical educational lawyer, 
and a member of the Committee of the Association, and he will 
be assisted by Mr. J. G. de Montmorency, another member of 
the Committee. 








Training College Tests. 


The McKenna-Davidson-Runciman Agreement as to the 
proportion of denominational and undenominational students 
admissible to denominational training colleges has worked 
well as a whole, says Zhe Schoolmaster, and we regret to find 
that difficulties have arisen in connexion with the Diocesan 
Training College at Truro. The allegation is that pupil or 
student teachers, girls, who do not conform to the creed and 
Articles of the Established Church, find their applications to 
enter the Truro College discouraged. Cases of this kind, 
referred to at the recent meeting of the Cornwall Education 
Committee, were very definite and categorical, much more so 
than the Bishop of St. Germans’ reply. Perhaps enough was 
then said to prevent difficulties of this kind continuing, and the 
resolution by the Education Committee, against which only 
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the Bishop and another member voted, may serve as a forcible 
reminder that discretion on the part of the management of 
denominational colleges needs continually to be shown. The 
resolution went in the direction of authorising the establishing 
of a new training college by the County Council, and here we 
get an object-lesson of the way in which the recent multiplica- 
tion of training colleges, and of unemployed college-trained 
certificated teachers, has been brought about. It is a serious 
thing to the profession as a whole that the remedy for exclusion 
of students from certain colleges is apparently the setting up of 
others, without proportion or relation to the total number of 
alumni who can alterwards be employed; and if this kind of 
thing goes much further, very drastic steps may have to be 
taken by the National Union of Teachers, steps even more 
effective than the “ Warning to Parents” has been. 


SE 





University Intelligence. 
A SAN FRANCISCO RHODES SCHOLAR. 


Mr. Vincent K. Butler of St. Ignatius’s College, San Francisco, 
has won one of the Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford to the great 
joy of the Catholics of his native town. “This,” says The 
Monitor of San Francisco, is the first year that St. Ignatius’ 
College has entered a candidate to try out against the larger 
University students, and, though Mr. Butler was the only one 
from our Catholic college, he nevertheless proved himself the 
superior of his rivals. The annual value of the scholarship is 
$1,500 tenable for three years. 5 ise 

In literary attainments Mr. Butler has won much praise in 
his classes. He has been a medalist many times and in mathe- 
matics has also distinguished himself. Though a keen and 
constant student he has ever taken an active interest in all out- 
door sports. Last year he was awarded his “Red and Blue” 
block S. I., for making a position on the varsity baseball team. 
As a centre on the basketball team he was highly thought of. 

“Both faculty and students of St. Ignatius’ College are 
unanimous in their praise of Mr. Butler as a man of the highest 
integrity. He isa member of St. John Berchman’s Sanctuary 
Society and is constant in serving at the altar. Mr. Butler is a 
leader, as has been shown on more than one occasion when he 
was elected to high office in the Senior Philhistorian Debating 
Society. He has conducted the business meetings of, this 
organisation with the greatest ease and intelligence.” 

The news of his success was conveyed to him in the following 
letter from the Hon. Ben. Ide Wheeler on behalf of the Acting 
Committee of the Rhodes Scholarship : 


University of California, Office of the President. 
Berkeley, December 27, 1910, 

My dear Mr. Butler,—It gives me pleasure to announce to you that 
the Committee on the Rhodes Scholarship has unanimously determined 
to present your name to the Rhodes Trustee for appointment as a 
Rhodes scholar. I beg to add my personal congratulation and my best 
wishes for a cuccessful use of this superb opportunity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BEN). IDE WHEELER. 


Bishop O’Connell has sent the following letter of congratula- 
tion to the Rector of St. Ignatius’ College : 


My dear Fr. Sasia,—I read this morning with the greatest pleasure 
the news that in competition one of your boys carried off the Rhodes 
Scholarship and I write to extend my hearty congratulation to St. Ignatius’ 
College and its faculty, also to the brave young man who won such 
honour for his Alma Mater. Wishing you many more such honours, 
i am very sincerely yours in Christ, 
D. J. O'CONNELL, 





NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 
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ENGLAND. 


WESTMINSTER. 


THE Forty Hours’ PrAYER.—Fifth Sunday after Epiphany, 
February 5: Staines. Septuagesima Sunday, February 12: *Ilaver- 
stock Hill. Sexagesima Sunday, February 19: Cadogan-street, 
Chelsea. Quinquagesima Sunday, February 26: Ongar. Monday, 
February 27: Convent of the Poor Clares, Cornwall-road, Notting 
Hill. 

* Exposition continued during the night. 


THE CATHEDRAL.—Father Vassall-Phillips concluded on Sunday 
morning his course of powerful sermons on ‘‘ The Divinity of Christ,” 
deriving bis proofs from the very facts of the existence, constitution, 
doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church as it stands before the 
world to-day. The attendance was, as it has been throughout the 
course, very large, anda notable proportion consisted of non-Catholics. 
Prior Gilbert Higgins, C.R.L., also completed his course of evening 
sermons, large congregations being present. 

The proceeds of the recent concert in the Caxton Hall organised by 
the Cathedral Choir and conducted by Mr. R. R. Terry, in aid of the 
widow and children of the late Mr. Reginald Brophy, from the com- 
mencement the principal tenor of the Cathedral, itis understood will 
amount to something under £100, To show the extraordinary esteem 
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in which Mr. Brophy was held among his brethren of the musical 
profession, not only did they rally to his aid on that occasion, but an 
additional grand concert is being organised to take place shortly in the 
spacious Victoria Elall, Blackfriars Bridge-road, when the first part of 
the programme will be performed by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
of which formerly Mr. Brophy was a valued member when he freshly 
wore the highest honours of the Royal Academy, and the second part 
will be taken by his old colleagues of the Cathedral and others. 


SOLEMN REQUIEM AT GUMLEY HousE.—On Saturday, January 28, 
a Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated at 10.30, at the Convent of the 
Faithful Companions of Jesus, Gumley House, Isleworth, for the 
repose of the soul of the late Superior, Reverend Mother Josephine 
Slaughter, who peacefully expired onthe morning of January 26. His 
Grace the Archbishop occupied the throne, assisted by the Very Rev. 
Mgr. Jackman and the Very Rev. Canon Moncrieff Smyth. The 
celebrant was the Rev. G. Poret, a Vincentian from Spring Grove, 
with the Rev. J. Kelly as deacon, and the Rev. W. O’Brien, as sub- 
deacon. 

The Very Rev. Mgr. Canon Howlett, the Very Rev. Canon E, 
English, the Rev. C. Cox, and other priests were present, as well as 
many visitors including several former pupils of the Convent. After 
the Eloly Sacrifice, the procession wended its way to the cemetery, 
where the Rev. D. Corkery, chaplain to the Convent, said the last 
prayers. 


FARM-STREET.—A special feature at the twelve o’clock Low Mass 
at Farm-street is the selection of choice motets sung by a quartet of 
solo voices of the choir, the whole service being devotional and 
inspiring. On Sunday Father Nicholson, S.J., the Rector, was the 
preacher. ‘* Why are ye troubled, O ye of little faith?” was his text. 
They saw the quiet majestic figure of Our Lord calming the elements 
as’ He rebuked His terrified disciples. The rebuke was no less 
applicable to us in the storm and stress of life. Faith alone would help 
us to face and survive the interior and exterior sufferings and trials that 
assailed us. The loss of health, money, friends might threaten to over- 
whelm us, and we did not see that it was a call from God to suffer for 
His sake, and that often it was the just chastisement of our offences 
against Him. Here or in purgatory rebellion against His will brings its 
own punishment, and faith alone can restore the peace of a quiet 
conscience, 


TYBURN CONVENT.—Tyburn Convent, so long threatened, has 
received wonderful protection in its preservation as a place of daily 
pilgrimage to those who honour the martyrs and look to them for 
present aid. From early morn till night the beautiful little chapel is 
open to welcome them any wayfarer who seeks its temporary shelter 
from the madding crowd, At Benediction at 5 o’clock it is full. 


FULHAM AND THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE.—On Sunday, the Crusade 
of Rescue stormed Fulham. Father Bans is taking one parish after 
another by assault. It was the fate of Fulham on Sunday. Father 
Crowley delivered up the keys at 10 o’clock. Father Collins made a 
short proclamation at the 10 o’clock Mass, took up a collection, and 
distributed Form I. to be filled up by all present: in other words, forms 
of promise to pay a yearly sum to the war-chest of the Crusade. At 11 
o’clock, Father Bans unfolded his plans for the future. He made plain the 
need of his invasion of that peaceful parish, opened his heart to the 
people—and his bag. Another collection, and another distribution of 
Form I. The collection was good, said he, but the cards were better. — 
What he wanted was a full list of regular subscribers, and he showed 
to them the benefit they were conferring on themselves in the rescue of — 
the children. In the afternoon the children of the parish were 
marshalled before him in the church and harangued. To make the 
work complete and leave no botch upon the business, Father Collins 
again appeared in the evening. The news had gone forth, and the 
church was packed. The whole parish was present. When the end 
came Father Bans counted £13 3s. 6d. in his bag and many promises 
to pay. 


At St. THOMAS’s, a social organisation of the parish by an Enter- 
tainment Committee has met with much success. One of the features 
is the regular fortnightly recurrence of ‘‘ Whist Drives,” now so much 
in vogue, and on Monday last quite a large crowd assembled in the 
Kelvedon Hall to share the enjoyment and the social intercourse 
provided. 

The spiritual activity of the parish is illustrated by the mission— 
chiefly to non-Catholics—which Father Sharpe, of the Diocesan 
Missionaries, is announced to give. 


NAZARETH SISTERS AT FULHAM-ROAD.—On Sunday morning, 
Canon Moncrieff Smyth made a strong appeal at the church of the 
Servites, Fulham-road, for the Sisters of Nazareth at Hammersmith. 





There was a good attendance, and, it is hoped, a good collection, In 
the evening, Father Vassall-Phillips was the preacher. 
JOHN HARDMAN & CO, 
24, HAYMARKET, NEWHALL Hitt, 
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SOUTHWARK. 


St. GEorGE’s CATHEDRAL: PROTESTANTS AND THE CHURCH.— 
Mgr. Robinson has been preaching a course of sermons on the Sundays 
of January in St. George’s Cathedral, and he made the interesting 
statement last Sunday evening that he had preached from the same 
pulpit since 1876. It wasa long period in the life of a priest, and, he 
added, he would always retain the most pleasant recollections of bis 
association with the diocese of Southwark. Mgr. Robinson has been 
speaking on ‘‘ Four Wounds of the Reformation,” and bis sermons 
have been attended by a large number of Protestants, many of whom 
have addressed letters to him asking for further particulars concerning 
the teaching of the Church. Indeed, these inquiries have been so 
numerous, that it was impossible for Mgr. Croke Robinson to reply to 
them on Sunday night and Canon Sprankling, the Administrator, has 
arranged to give the promised replies in a special sermon. 

Mgr. Robinson dealt chiefly in his closing address on Sunday night 
with the results of the ‘‘ Reformation” and the persistency of its 
adherents in crying out against the Pope, ‘‘ we will not have this man 
reign over us.” The preacher touched upon the evil results of the 
upheaval of the sixteenth century, but he expressed the hope, and it 
was based upon the observance of men and things, that there was a 
movement in this country towards the Catholic Church. It was slow, 
but it was sure and certain. It was true there were many who 
exclaimed, ‘‘I cannot stand your imperiousness, it does not 
suit my ticket.” Thoughtful men were, however, realising the truth 
and the solidarity of the teaching of the Catholic Church, and they 
recognised also its continuity. They knew that if they attempted to 
write the history of Europe without including in it the history of the 
Popes, it would be like playing Hamlet without the principal character. 
The Church had been a failure, just in the same way as Christ was a 
failure, because humanly speaking, a buge failure, but divinely speak- 
ing a huge success! Nations had left the Church and others were 
moving in that direction at the present moment, but it made no differ- 
ence to the Church. If, for instance, France, Italy or Spain were 
unfaithful to ker Divine teaching she would cross the Atlantic to that 
huge Republic of America, which was thriving by leaps and bounds. 
‘You cannot possibly destroy the Catholic Church,” added Mgr. 


~ Robinson, ‘‘ turn her out of Europe and she will go elsewhere.” 


There was, he was happy to observe, a great beakdown of the prejudice 
and wilfulness which were the outcome of the Reformation. God was begin- 
ning to roll that blindness away in a manner which he had never before 
observed during the whole of bis priesthood. He seemed to see the turn- 
ing of the hearts of people of this great nation towards the old religion. 
Indeed things were happening now which he (the preacher) did not 
dream of forecasting a few years ago. In this great movement Catholics 
could take a prominent part by their prayers and by their actions, 
although he feared there was not that zeal in existence amongst 
Catholics for the conversion of England that he would wish. 

There was a touch of pathos in the concluding remarks of Mgr. 
Robinson. Before bidding farewell to the congregation, which filled 
every part of the Cathedral, he commented upon the fact that he had 
preached there since 1876, and therefore he could claim many of the 
local Catholics amongst his friends. Mgr. Robinson, with a break in 
his voice, remarked that he was now reaching the end, and the only 
favour which he begged of those who had listened to him for so many 
years was their prayers for a happy death. 


A TEMPERANCE REVIVAL.—Satisfaction is being expressed in South 
London amongst those interested in the total abstinence movement at 
the progress which is being made in the work of the League of the 
Cross. The revival is not of a startling cbaracter, but there is 
undoubtedly a tendency towards a renewal of the enthusiasm which 
was associated with the organisation in the days of the late Cardinal 
Manning. In apumber of the missions in South London the clergy, 
with the practical support of Canon Murnane, Father Murnane, Father 
Moynihan, and others associated -with the movement, are making 
special efforts to revive the League, and in such districts as St. 
George’s, the Borough, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, outdoor meetings 
have been held to spread the principles of total abstinence, and 
included in the programme of future arrangements are a series of public 
demonstrations to be held in all parts of the metropolis. 

As we announced in this column a few weeks ago, it is proposed to 
hold a Temperance Congress in London during the forthcoming 
summer, The various details have been fully discussed by officers of 
the League in South London, who will collaborate with their colleagues 
in the archdiocese of Westminster in completing the arrangements, 
The proposed Congress has been considered by a meeting of the 
delegates of the League of the Cross, and it is understood that the 
suggestion will be submitted to his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster for his approval. : 


NOTTINGHAM. 


DersBy: CANON Browne’s SILVER JUBILEE.—The Very Rev’ 
Canon Browne, of St. Joseph’s, Derby, celebrated his silver jubilee 
as a priest on Tuesday in Jast week, when he was presented by his 
parishioners and friends with their congratulations and testimonies of 
affectionate regard. In presence of a crowded congregation the Canon 
sang High Mass, assisted by Father Parmentier as deacon, Father 
Richmond (Melbourne) as subdeacon, while Father du Boulaye 
officiated as the master of ceremonies. Mgr. Provost Croft and other 
clergy occupied seats on the sanctuary. The music of the Mass which 
was sung by the full choir of St. Joseph’s, was Haydn’s Imperial Mass, 
and the ‘* Te Deum” was sung at the end ofthe Mass. 

Luncheon followed at the Church Institute when congratulatory 
speeches were made by some of the visiting clergy. Amongst those 
present were Provost Croft (Lincoln), Canon Baigent (Nottingham), 
Fathers F. Brown (Ashbourne), Caus (Leicester), Cossins (Nottingham), 
James (Leicester), Lieber (Sleaford), Lindeboom (Leicester), MacIlroy 
(Nottingham), Parle (Skegness), Parmentier (Newhall), Richmond 
(Melbourne), Stewart (Belper), Tinge (Nottingham), Carte tyck 
(Spalding), Winder (Glossop), Wyke (Nottingham), and Brother 
Flynn (Ratcliffe College), with Canon Browne and Father du Boulaye. 
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Jn the evening there was a crowded gathering of parishioners and 
friends in the schools, where Canon Browne was presented with an 
illuminated address, a cheque, and a silver chalice from the parishioners. 
Mr. E. H. Cox presided. Amongst numerous apologies received for 
absence were letters from Archbishop Bagshawe, the Bishop of Notting- 
ham, the Mayor of Derby, Colonel Gascoyne, and the President of 
Ratcliffe College. Mgr. Provost Croft said it was an important 
occasion on which they met to offer congratulations and felicitations to 
Conon Browne, the rector of that mission. In his work was to be 
recognised the Lisbon College spirit, which was the spirit of hard work. 
He bad shown spiritual determination and courage, and bad faced 
certainly what he, the speaker, never would have faced, and faced it 
with the intention of seeing it through. 

_The Chairman, in reviewing Canon Browne’s services,.spoke of the 
high appreciation in which he was held in the parish of St. Joseph’s, 
with which be had been identified nearly I5 years. The parish had 
grown wonderfully in that time, and Canon Browne had thrown himself 
beart and soul into everything that made for progress. Ele had per- 
formed a noble work, which was crowned by the erection of the day 
schools in which they were gathered. Those who were not of the 
Catholic faith would perhaps appreciate the Canon more as a citizen of 
the town, a member of the Board of Guardians, a life trustee of the 
Liversage Charity, a member of the Corporation Distress Committee, 
and the League of Pity. 

Mr. Sweeney, the oldest member of the congregation, then made 
the presentation. Canon Baigent, who followed, added his testimony 
to the worth of one with wkom he was associated as a curate, and whose 
career was of preat interest to him. 

Major Bain, in the course of a few remarks, said the Canon was 
always ready to help on anything deserving of support, and he hoped 
he would add to his long and useful career, prospering in the future as 
he had done in the immediate past. 

Canon Browne, in expressing his thanks, reports Zhe Derby Daily 
Express, said be bed been intimately connected with four out of the 
five counties comprised in the Catholic diocese of Nottingbam. 
Therefore, he claimed to be as much ason of the soil, and as thorough a 
native priest as any in the district. After speaking of his boyhood days, 
spent in Leicestershire and Lincolnshire, Canon Browne said he had 
kept in touch with his old college at Ratcliffe, where for 25 years he 
had regularly played cricket as an old boy, a record of which he felt 
somewhat proud. After bis ordination as a priest in 1886 he was first 
at Nottingham, then he was <ent into the country, where be remained 
seven years. Hesaw to the erection of the little school at Hassop, 
where his sister introduced cookery classes in 1896, being the first 
teacher of the kind in Derbysbire.” He received a call through his 
Bishop to Derby and took charge at St. Joseph’s, the foundation stone 
of the present church being laid eight days after bis arrival. Many 
difficulties had had to be faced, and although be might have been the 
mainspring supplying the motive power, it would have been no use bad 
he not had the whole-hearted support and encouragement of his people. 
They had raised in the fifteen years he had been with them over 
£5,000, averaging #350 per annum. They were the pioreers of big 
bazaars in Derby. Above all things, however, be looked upon tbe 
erection of the Cromwell-road schools as the work of his career, a 
work he felt called upon to perform because he could not allow 
the children to be lost. He hoped the schools would prove 
a monument to the generosity of Roman Catholics and his little energy 
and zeal. Within the next ten years he trusted to see further extensions 
necessitated in the shape of the erection of a new and larger church, and 
the debt on the schools removed. He had received into the Church 
close upon 400 converts in his 25 years of service, and had baptised 
something like 1,000 infants. Canon Browne proceeded to thank those 
who bad subscribed to his jubilee presentation, the visiting priests for 
their attendance and recognition, and all concerned in the success of the 
proceedings of a very memorable day in his life. The honour done bim 
was more than he could ever have anticipated, and the unanimity, 
enthusiasm, and loyalty shown by the congregation he hoped would 
bind them closer together in faith, hope, and charity and the work for 
God and man. 

Father Wyke proposed a vote of thanks to those who had organised 
the testimonial, specially mentioning the work of the Committee and 
Father du Boulaye. 

Father du Boulaye, in responding, said that about 200 families of the 
congregation had subscribed to the testimonial, and the cheque amounted 
to over £163, of which sum nearly £100 were donations from the 
parishioners. _ He also mentioned that the illuminated address was the 
work of Miss Winifred Dobson, and the frame was given by Mr. Riley 
as a slight recognition of Canon Browne’s public service. 

An interesting music programme was then performed: 








Tue St. Francis Leper Guitp.—At the Oratory on Sunday, 
February 5, there will be a sermon preached at the High Mass by the 
Rey. Father Ross in aid of a special Leper Hospital at Rangoon. 
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a very moderate Premium. 


Pull Particulars on Application, F,G@. REYNOLDS, excrerasy 
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Fe TTT en iT Nant inp MAMTA Tn SRR ie en 
COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


FSONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,’’ 
iG CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W, 
(near Kensington Gardens). 


A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&e., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of he same Order in Rome, Paris, 

cs ! 
ye cenvese is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. Ni 7 
amples seiveningct for a quiring French an 
an with native teachers. , 
ore The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


iio cm i ehh ne SERS 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. : ; 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHooL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS FoR ALL SuBJECTS. 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, nia Violin, French, German, 
inting, Drawing, Dri 
PB The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 
Hampstead Heath. 
vor further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


aa 





SR i ag 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 
BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 

(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 

Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 

Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 


Boarders and day boys. 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce, 


MERPO eee 
PU INe CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 


Most healthy 





x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 


2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. ae 

Prospectuses on application. 

The ‘Gnnvent is a centre for Oxford Locals, 


CNET ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED). 








The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 

superior education. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 
Examinations. 

Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 


ground. 

Apply to Rev. Mother. 

Renee 
Ns HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 


near London, W.—ConvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF JESuS.—Superior and solidly religious 
education for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 
and requirements of the present day. The Convent is 
a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes 
in University Examinations for the past 19 years over 
87 per cent. Passes in Music usually roo per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy ; 
it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew. 
Hampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


ST? FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 








Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 


Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 





WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 
ee) NT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 

bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 


ee eT INE CONVENT (PER- 

peTUAL AporaTion), CORBELLY HILL, 

DUMERIES. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers, Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Musicand Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 
particulars on application. 











grounds), and other games. 


science can secure. 





HH? TRINITY CONVENT, 
FREELANDS, BROMLEY, KENT. 
Under the Patronage of his Lordship the 
Bishop cf Southwark. _ ; 
Superior religious and modern education, with excep- 
tional advantages for the study of French. Pupils pre- 
pared successfully for University, Kensington, and 
R.A.M, Local Examinations. DN 
Extensive grounds surround the Convent, which is 
near railway station and within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. Entire charge taken of Colonial pupils. Little 
boys under 10 received. Charges moderate. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training. i 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions. 





Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN, COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 


High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common, 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


S T. MAG YiSriA DS Biv, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 

Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 


ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘* Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH Ciass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YounG LADIEs. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date. 
Preparation for University examinations, Special 
facility for French and German. 


Beautifully 


apply to the Brother 








ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board, 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 
bath, Cooking in the demonstration kitchen, First-aid 
by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 
has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


No expense 


Full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 





OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘€ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother, 


ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, 
Oakamoor, North Staffs. 
(COTTON HALL). | 


OxrForD LOCALS, I9gI0. 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 





Apply Very Rev. Canon HyMERs. 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES C@iURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
panouage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. 

The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
proctidey which are large and open: tennis court, 

ockey field, &c. |The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a_ high-class education, 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. 

PREPARATORY (BOYS). 

The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariab ¥ taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. ntire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. . Oe 








ADDINGTON SCHOOL, 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX. 


Catholic Boys prepared for School Entrance 
Examinations and the Navy. For Prospectus 
and List of Successes since 1903 


Apply Headmaster. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. . 

Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 


St JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 


Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


sepia aeicianeenlfpeeeeeeniennsiosaas 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT: 
THE NEW ACCESSION 
DECLARATION, 


his first Parliament on Mon- 

day in State, The day was 
dull, but what the skies denied was 
more than made up for by the unmistakable note of 
affectionate loyalty which marked the crowds along the 
route between the Palace and the House of Lords. His 
Majesty wore the blue and gold uniform under his robe of 
royal purple and ermine, whilst the Queen was in black. 


Arrived in the House of Lords, there was a brilliant — 


assemblage awaiting their Majesties, an assemblage which, 
on this occasion, was unique. For the first time in history 
it included representatives, as such, of the King’s Overseas 
Dominions. There were four of them—Lord Strathcona, 
High Commissioner for the Dominion of Canada; Sir 
George Reid, High Commissioner for the Australian 
Commonwealth; Sir William Hall-Jones, High Commis- 
sioner for the Dominion of New Zealand ; and Sir Richard 
Solomon, High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa. This being the occasion of the King’s meeting his. 
first Parliament since his accession, the first business was to 
make the Accession Declaration in the new form provided 
by the amending Act passed last year. 
Chancellor, bending Jow, handed to the King a paper 
containing the words of the Declaration, and these his 
Majesty read out in “loud, clear and deliberate” tones 
which were noted as very different from the hurried and 
almost inaudible voice in which his father, King Edward, 


uttered the words of the disgraceful formula, denouncing — 


central Catholic doctrines as “superstitious and idolatrous,” 
imposed upon successive Sovereigns by the old Statute for 
hundreds of years. Thus for the first time since the 
passing of the Bill of Rights could Catholic peers and 
peeresses stand round the Tnrone at the opening of a new 
reign without having their deepest religious feelings and 
convictions wounded to the quick by a solemn denunciation 
of what they held most sacred. The words of the new 
Declaration read by the King for the first time were as 
follows : 


I, George, do solemnly and sincerely in the presence 
of God profess, testify, and declare that I am a faithful 
Protestant and that I will, according to the true intent 
of the enactments which secure the Protestant succes+ 


KK ts GEORGE V. opened 


The Lord 
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siow to the Throne of my Realm, uphold and maintain 

the said enactments to the best of my powers according 

to law. 
The Declaration having thus been made, the Lord Chan- 
cellor presented a large writing-pad containing pen and ink. 
Placing the form from which he had read on the pad, and 
this on the arm of the Throne, his Majesty signed the 
Declaration and handed it back to Lord.Loreburn. His 
Majesty then ragd his royal Speech, the text of which will 
be found in another column. 


The customary Address in reply to the 


coe gracious Speech from the Throne was moved 
ephepesa THE ‘in the Lords by Lord Ilkeston, who in refer- 


ence to the Parliament Bill referred to Mr. 
Bright’s proposal of twenty-seven years ago, that when a 
Bill was passed a second time by the House of Commons, 
and if the House of Commons refused to accept the Lords’ 
gmendment to it, then the Lords would be bound to accept 
the Bill. Why should what was then regarded as moderate, 
why should even more moderate proposals be now denounced 
as wild and revolutionary? Lord Willingdon was the 
seconder. Next came Lord Lansdowne, who, whilst wel- 
coming the siatement that our relations with foreign peoples 
were friendly, pointed to the spirit of unrest at work 
in the world against too optimistic hopes being entertained 
as to the peace of the world being on a basis of established 
equilibrium. The new Treaty of Commerce with Japan 
contained much that called for explanation, and in regard 
to the Declaration of London he hoped the Government 
would take into their confidence the representatives of our 
great commercial interests so as to free it from some of the 
objections which had been raised against it. His next 
point was the danger to the Empire which lay in Canada’s 
new reciprocity agreement with the United States. Its 
effects might be very far-reaching, for it substituted colonial 
development on geographical in place of national and 
imperial lines. He then complained as a ratepayer of the 
way finance was managed by the Government in the post- 
-ponement of the Budget and entered several objections 
against the proposals for the payment of members and 
tampering with the Osborne judgment. As to the Parlia- 
ment Bill, were adequate opportunities for its discussion 
by both Houses going to be given? If on the Prime 
Minister’s admission the Conference many times seemed on 
the point of an agreement, why should there now be war 
@ outrance? If the preamble of the Bill was an honest 
preamble, it meant that no final settlement of this question 
was possible until the question of House of Lords reform 
had been dealt with. Lord Crewe, who replied on behalf 
of the Government, said that he had every confidence that 
the Japanese Government would meet us as far as possible 
-.on the Treaty of Commerce. As to the delay complained 
of in connexion with the Budget, no tax was standing over. 
All the taxes were now collected by the law of the land 
although it was true that certain matters of machinery were 
Jeft over by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for discussion 
in another place. He then announced that it was certainly 
the intention of the Government to deal with the question 
of the payment of members and the situation brought about 
by the Osborne judgment. As to the Parliament Bill, its 
principles had already received some discussion in both 
Houses ; and the Government, though they had got the 
verdict of the country upon it, would do their best to afford 
opportunities for a full measure of discussion. Their 
majority was ample and on this question homogeneous, 
though less than the abnormal majority of 1906. Indeed, 
he regarded it as one of the most remarkable instances of 
confidence in the whole history of this country that they 
should have been able to return with so large a majority. 
His concluding point was the Declaration of London, which, 
he insisted, should be considered, not as if we could lay 
down the law to the world on the matters involved, but from 
the standpoint of whether we should be in a better or worse 
position under it than if no such agreement were made. 
The Address was then agreed to. 


In the House of Commons the chief 
point of interest was the interchange of 
views between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith. 
The Address to the Throne having been 
duly moved and seconded by Mr. H. T. Baker and 
Mr. Thomas Wiles, the Leader of the Opposition 
rose and noted the omission of any pious intimation 


»-MR. BALFOUR 
AND 
' MR. ASQUITH. 


from the King’s Speech that the estimates had bees 
framed with the due regard to economy. He then got te 
close quarters chaffing the Home Secretary on the way he 
had recently managed to attract the gaze of the civilised 
world. Many of the deplorable incidents in the South 
Wales strike would have been avoided if Mr. Churchill had 
not refused, at the critical moment, to carry out the measures 
called for. Then came some excellent banter about hina 
and a photographer having risked their valuable lives in the 
Sidney-street siege. Turning next to the proposed agree- 
ment between Canada and the United States, he said it must 
have far-reaching and disastrous consequences for the 
Empire. Rejected by the east, Canada had now turned to 
the south for trade development. “If that policy is carried 
out and reaches fruition and consummation—I regard that 
as a great Imperial disaster—a disaster brought upon us 
entirely by the refusal of the Government and those who 
support them to listen to the long pleadings of Canadian 
statesmen extending over these many decades.” He then 
noted the lack of emphasis which the Premier desiderated 
in the verdict of the country. Then was the Government 
going to give such a Second Chamber as was necessary to 
guard the Constitution ? If not, how could there be the quiet 
session which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had prophe- 
sied to a French Socialist paper. The Prime Minister, in 
in his reply, made two observations on the Canadian agree- 
ment. We should have done nothing to benefit Canada if 
we had established preference; and it was inevitable that 
sooner or later the United States would break down the 
tariff wall against her northern neighbour. He then 
explained that he went to the country at a time the least 
Inconvenient under the circumstances, not for a more 
emphatic verdict than that which preceded, but for a 
renewed expression of their approval after the failure of 
the conference, He concluded as follows: “Our proposals 
laid before the country and approved by the country will be 
submitted in due course and without avoidable delay to 
this House. Ample opportunity will be given for their 
discussion, and it is our hope and our belief that, that 
opportunity having been afforded, they will pass through this 
House and reach another place in time to be considered 
there before the Coronation. If that wish is to be carried 
out it will be necessary to ask, and we shall ask for a curtail- 
ment during the part of the session which precedes Easter 
of the time usually allotted to private members.” Mr. qe 
Redmond did not speak; but Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
representing the Labour party, pointed out that they were 


the only party which had returned in increased numbers, _ 


The situation brought about by Osborne judgement w os 
brook no delay. The Parliament Bill thon ven ehae . 
slightly under a satisfactory minimum. The Labour _ 
members came to Parliament as an absolutely independent 
force, and they remained an absolutely independent force. 
Their support to the Government was going to be not to 
the Government as a Government, but to the measures 
which the Government produced. Their Opposition to 
the Government was going to be, if need be, to the © 
measures which the Government produced. 
; In the House of Lords, on Tuesda A 

THE jy eae mere Lord Denbigh asked if Ministers 
SUGAR-BEBT Growinc, COUld do anything by grants from 
the Development Fund to help the 
establishment of the sugar-beet industry, and if not, what 
other mode of assistance they proposed to give.. ’ Lord 
Carrington’s reply was not encouraging. . The Government 
could neither give assistance by the provision of debenture 
capital nor through the Development Fund, nor could they 
consider the unreasonable request that they should under- 
take not to touch the sugar-duties for five years. That was 
simply the old policy of the dry-nursing of infant industries. 
Lord Selborne urged the benefit of assisting new industries 
by the example of what had been achieved in Canada and 
South Africa. To this Lord Crewe replied that the Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the organisation of agriculture, 
Lord St. Aldwyn, who followed, thought a case had been 
made out for assistance being rendered to the sugar-beet 
industry in this country by way of organisation, and perhaps 
also a revision of railway rates. He trusted that the 
Government would consider whether it was not possible to 
devote some part of the Agricultural Development grant or 
to give a reasonable sum by way of experiment towards 
giving the sugar-beet industry, which was specially adapted 
to small holdings, a fair chance of success, The subject 
then dropped. 
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MARRIAGES IN 















_ mmarriage which took place in a Protestant church in Belfast, 
_ the husband being a Catholic. In consequence, it was said, 


' memorial had been composed by a Presbyterian minister, 


F 






‘ entered for the purpose of kidnapping the children.” Mrs. 


hoped not only that the children would be speedily found, 
r but that every effort would be made to discover the father, 
and also, if he did really exist, the priest against whom these 
charges were made. He ventured to prophesy that if the 
case was properly brought before a court of law it would be 
proved to the satisfaction of every fair-minded man that the 
ecclesiastical authorities of the Catholic Church had no 
share in the brutal conduct of this man, He then 
explained the procedure of the Church in regard to mixed 
marriages. Mr. Dillon then challenged and denied the 
“facts” which Mr. Campbell had put before the House. 
Beyond the statement of Mrs. M‘Cann herself, not one 
shred of evidence had been produced to the House for any 
‘single “ fact” alleged, except the disappearance of the 
children and of Mr. M‘Cann. The only statement before 
the House was an ex farve statement drawn up by one of 
the ablest Presbyterian clergymen in Belfast six weeks 
after the children were lost and on the eve of a General 
Election. As to the ‘‘'Ne Temere” decree, every Church 
had the right, so far as members of its own communion 
were concerned, to assert conditions in addition to those 
required by the law of the land. It was a very different 
thing for a Church to assert a right to deprive anyone of 
his civil rights. But no attempt had been made to inter- 
fere with any of the civil rights enjoyed by Mrs. M‘Cann. 
She was still in the full enjoyment of all the civil rights 
which her marriage conferred upon her. A lengthy dis- 
- cussion followed on the strike riots at Tonypandy, Mr. 
Churchill contending in reply that he had given the authori- 
ties adequate support for putting down the disturbances. 


After a skirmish in the House of Commons 
© —MIxeD on Tuesday over the Government’s taking the 
My . ‘ 

IRELAND, time of the private members, Mr. Campbell 
: opened fire on the Government’s dealing with 
_ the Home Rule question, and proceeded to give a harrowing 
illustration of what would happen by reference to the 
McCann marriage case. This was a case of a mixed 


_ of interference by the Catholic clergy under the Decree 
“Ne Temere,” the children had been taken away, the 

husband had left her, and the mother was stranded and 
homeless. She had applied to the Lord-Lieutenant, who, 
after asking for further detailed information, had stated that 
_ there was nothing to warrant his intervention or the inter- 
_ ference of the police. If, urged Mr. Campbell, this 
sort of thing could go on in Ireland under an Imperial 
i Executive, what would happen under a system of Home 
- Rule? Mr. Birrell in his reply expressed sympathy with 
' Mrs. McCann’s position, and pointed out that her 


































_ the Rev. W. Corkey, and that whilst depriving the 
- woman of her children was a cruel act, it could not be 
_ described as kidnapping, seeing that the law gave the father 
_ the custody of the children. She could obtain her remedy 
' inacivil court. ‘‘ You have only,” added Mr, Birrell, “ got 
_ to read the speeches made by a number of Presbyterian 
_ ministers, who thanked God for this case, as if Providence 
had arranged it in order that it might happen just at this 
_ time in order to show the good people in England and 
_ Scotland what would happen if Home Rule came into 
operation.” Sir Edward Carson followed with a denuncia- 
_ tion of the inaction of the Executive in such acase. The 
whole proceeding from beginning to end was a grave public 
scandal, and if one part was more grave than another it was 
_ the action cr the inaction of the Irish Executive, aggravated 
_ by the methods and manner of the Chief Secretary, Mr. 
Devlin asked who was to deny the facts asserted in Mrs. 
McCann’s memoria], when not even the name of the priest 
concerned had yet been mentioned. Let them give the 
_ mame of the priest and the facts could and would be sifted 
' incourt. “I say to this House that it will be proven that 
_ this is a wretched domestic quarrel, one of the lowest and 
_ meanest domestic quarrels. I have written to each of the 
clergymen of the Church in the district in which this woman 
lives, and I have asked that their statements should be 
sent to me for the purpose of this debate. And the only 
_ definite statement made by any of these clergymen is that 
_ Mrs, McCann herself sent for a priest in order that he might 
use his undoubted influence as a priest in bringing peace 
into the family and into a home which we are now told he 






_ McCann had been the greatest asset to the Ulster Orangemen 
E since the days of King William III. Lord Edmund Talbot 





There was no need for an inquiry. On Wednesday the 
Opposition amendment dealing with Imperial Preference 
was moved by Mr. A, Chamberlain, who was answered by 
Mr. Sydney Buxton on behalf of the Government. 


Speaking at the Constitutional Club Mr, 
oN tae Baltour took the opportunity to touch upon 
UNIONIST Poticy, Most of the great controversies of the hour, 
: He dealt with the Parliament Bill, but 
gave no hint as to whether in his opinion the Lords should 
now accept it or resist until swamped by Peers created ad 
hoc. He confined himself to an expression of his conviction 
that the country considers some change in the direction 
of reform desirable and necessary. He does not believe 
they are in favour of changes which would give the country 
“for a month, or a year, or five years, ora decade to the 
untempered mercies of a Single Chamber.” He stands 
firm for the Referendum, and thinks it ought to be a 
permanent part of the Constitution, and so serve as a 
means of deciding serious disputes between the Houses. 
On the other hand, he would not submit the annual Budget 
toa poll of people. Referring to the proposed reciprocity 
between Canada and the United States he spoke of it as a 
national misfortune, theresponsibility for which must rest with 
the Home Government. He pointed out that Canadians 
had begun the policy of preference. It was due years ago 
to their initiative. ‘They not only preached it but they 
practised it. They not only threw it down as an abstract 
doctrine of Imperialism: they gave us a preference. We 
have enjoyed it. We have profited by it. Our manu- 
facturers have gained by it. Every class in the community 
has indirectly obtained advantages from it. The only 
mistake has been that we have done nothing in return 
except given them empty professions of commercial good 
will. The result is what has often been prophesied, has 
been foretold and foreseen, by every political observer, and 
if it has now come upon us have we any right or reason to 
complain ? We, as a nation—none, none. The fault does 
not lie with the Canadians; it lies at Westminster. It 
lies with a party who have consistently refused to listen to 
those pleadings, with a party who have systematically mis- 
represented the whole case. And what are we to doin 
these circumstances? Are we to haul down our flag? Are 
we to give up the battle in despair? Are we to say that 
because this treaty has been ad referendum—to use the Prime 
Minister’s expression this afternoon—ad referendum passed 
at Washington, that therefore the whole case for Imperial Pre- 
ference has gone? No, no—while there is life there is 
hope.” That phrase “ while there is life there is hope” may 
perhaps be taken as the measure of Mr. Balfour’s confidence 
in the cause of Imperial Preference, but he went on to speak 
brave words and did his best to keep up the spirits of his 
followers by proclaiming an unwavering and unchanging 
faith, ‘We who have fought through good and ill report 
in the past for this great Imperial ideal, we do not mean to 
abandon it, but we mean as far as we can, and in sympathy 
with those who agree with us in the great sister State across 
the Atlantic, to fight to the end for the great cause of 
Imperial commercial closer unity of the different parts of 
this self-governing Empire.” Unfortunately this policy has 
brought continuous misfortune to the Unionist party, 
and has been three times rejected at the polls. If the 
treaty recently negotiated is ratified in Ottawa as well as in 
Washington, the whole scheme of Imperial Preference will 
cease to be part of practical politics. Mr. Balfour has done 
his best, but the fear of dear bread has defeated him, 


The present war of extermination against the 

WHAT whole race of rats is due primarily to the fear 
THE RAT e yeh 
costs, that they may act as agents for the dissemina- 
tion of the plague. At a meeting of Municipal 

and Sanitary authorities held in the Guildhall early in the 
week statements were made which seem to show that the 
rats are themselves a plague, and their existence in their 
present numbers a serious drain on the economic resources 
of the nation. Sir James Crichton Brown, speaking in 
support of a resolution calling for a campaign of extermina~ 
tion in every county, said there was cause for anxiety as 
long as any rats infected with the plague bacillus remained 
in the land. It was half a dozen deatts in Suffolk that had 
wakened us up, but from 1898 to 1907 plague caused 
upwards of 5,000,000 deaths in India. Plague was raging 
in Manchuria, and has entered China, where ghastly scenes 
were being enacted at that moment. The mortality in 
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Manchuria was just cent. per cent. At this moment we had 
the seeds of this terrible disease in this island, and the 
utmost wariness was necessary. They wished to exterminate 
the rat. Rats had no business in this country. They were 
undesirable and dangerous aliens. It had been said that 
they were good scavengers—eating up garbage and refuse. 
- It would be a sorry system of modern sanitation that left 
any scavenging work of that kind for them to do; and even 
when they were scavenging they did infinitely more harm 
than good. ‘The farmer suffered grievously from rats. 
Feeding experiments had shown that each rat consumed 
grain and did damage to the extent of about a farthing a 
day. That was the cost of his maintenance, and the calcula- 
tion was that there was one rat to every acre in England 
and Wales. If that was so, then the agricultural loss due to 
rats was £15,000,000 per annum. These figures were 
problematical and open to dispute, but it was certain that if 
we could exterminate the rat we might reduce our importa- 
tion of grain to the value of some millions per annum. 
- The wastage and pillage done by rats could be stopped, not 
all at once, but in a comparatively short time, provided the 
matter was properly taken in hand. They must have 
co-operation, a central organisation, and guidance. He 
wished that the whole country would unite in an organised 
crusade against rats. As many investigators would have to 
be employed the cost should not be thrown altogether on 
rural, urban, or even county authorities. The nation should 
assist in this national work. The Lord Mayor, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, said the City was doing its duty, and 
special attention was being paid to the Smithfield Market. 
He added the surprising information that threepence a head 
was now being paid for every rat brought in. 





Even when all allowance has been 
made for interested and sectarian exag- 
gerations, the abuses which flourished in 
the Congo State in the days of King 

Leopold were admittedly so grave that all Europe has 
watched with sympathetic interest the results of the adminis- 
tration of the country as a Belgian colony. It is pleasant 
to be able to put on record the words in which the Zimes 
correspondent in Brussels states his conviction that, “in 
spite of the innumerable difficulties arising from the 
maladministration of the old régime, Belgium is doing her 
best to put into practice the reforms on which her own 
happiness, as well as that of the natives, depends.” During 

the recent debate in the Belgian Chamber on the Congo 
Budget, M. Renkin read a letter written on December 1, 
1910, to the Belgian Minister in the United States by Mr. 
Clark, an American missionary, who, in the bad old days, 
used to attack the abuses of the Leopuldian végzme. As the 
result of a two months’ journey of investigation in districts 
where complaints against the Administration used to be of 
daily occurrence, this gentleman reports that he neither 
saw nor heard a single thing, either from natives or whites, 
to lead him to suppose that conditions were not altogether 
changed. ‘ When we entered isolated villages (he says) we 
found that the natives no Jonger fled and hid themselves as 
they used to do three years ago. Confidence in the white 
man and in his laws is being re-established. We found the 
‘natives occupied near their houses. New habitations were 
being built. Larger and finer gardens were being cultivated. 
Peace and confidence now reign were formerly there were 
war and trouble. These changes are due, without the least 
doubt, to the better laws imposed upon the people by his 
Majesty King Albert and the Belgian Parliament. I am 
equally certain that these changes are permanent, and that 
the promise of a still more widely-spread improvement will 
be carried out as soon as the ‘machinery of the State’ is 
able to undertake its terribly difficult task.” In fact, the 
‘administration of the Congo is now described as so con- 
siderate to the native population that Herr Tecklemburg, 
the German Consul, during a recent visit to the Katanga, 
said in conversation with the Vice-Governor-General that in 
his opinion the reaction from the old régime bad gone too 
‘far, and that the natives were now being treated “ with an 
exaggerated mildness.” The Budget still shows a deficit, 
‘but M. Renkin still hopes to manage without asking for a 
grant-in-aid. A weak point in the present system appears 
to be the lowness of the salaries offered to the officials. 

A salary beginning at £240 a year, to be enjoyed in Africa, 

is hardly likely to attract the type of men likely to make a 

good “chief of 4 station and commissary of police.” Even 

the Governor-General gets only £2,400 a year, with a 


. THE NEW 
REGIME IN THE 
CONGO STATE. 


pension of £120 a year after ten years’ actual service in — 
the colony. a 
A very important deputation repre- 
See gROUR senting the Trade Union Congress has 
post orice, Waited on the Postmaster General in 
reference to what has been described © 

as “blind-alley” employment by the Department. Year © 
after year hundreds of messenger boys leave the service of — 
the Post Office having received a training which fits them ~ 
for no particular calling. The Postmaster General was not — 
only sympathetic but practical in his promises for immediate ~ 
remedies, % 
























At present if a messenger left the Post Office — 
employment at 16 and, after an interval of two or three years — 
of probably unprofitable employment, entered the Army, — 
he had, at the end of his military service, a preferential — 
claim on one of the vacancies reserved for ex-soldiers by ~ 
virtue of his previous employment in the Post Office. The — 
Department proposed that ifa youth desired to enter the ~ 
Army he should, instead of leaving the Post Office service at 
16, be allowed to continue until he reached the age for © 
enlistment, reserving for him the same preferential rights to 
permanent employment in the Post Office on his return to © 
civil life as he now enjoyed. The Post Office being a 
civilian organisation, he (the Postmaster-General) would not 
countenance any pressure on, or even persuasion of, boy 
messengers to enter the Army, but it was probable that — 
there would be at least a sufficient number, to whom the ~ 
soldier’s life was in itself attractive, to provide, through this — 
channel, for more than the comparatively small margin of — 
boys to whom he had referred. The full adoption of these 
measures would take some time, for they required to be 
interwoven with the complex texture of the Post Office — 
organisation ; but a beginning was being made at once, and — 
he anticipated that in the next 12 months from this summer ~ 
the number of dismissals would be reduced from 4,000 to © 
1,700, and that in another year the Department would be 
wholly relieved from the reproach that it drew into its — 
service these thousands of boys, absorbed two of the 

best years of their lives, and then sent them out into the — 
labour market, unprovided with any form of technical 
skill which would ensure them, as far as our industrial 
conditions permitted, a permanent source of livelihood. — 
Mr. Samuel then dismissed as nonsense the report that for — 
for the sake of economy he was going to substitute girl — 
messengers for boys. The only foundation for the story — 
was that it is proposed to employ some 300 girls instead of 
boys to carry messages inside the Post Office buildings from 
one room to another where women are wholly or largely — 
employed. These girls can easily be absorbed as they 
grow older in the ranks of the telephonists. The pay would — 
be slightly less in the case of girls, but not less per hour. — 
Mr. Samuel also stated that plans were being considered by — 
which a larger number of boys would afterwards, as adults, 4 
continue to serve the Post Office as linesmen, telegraphists — 
and printers. The deputation expressed itself as thoroughly — 
well satisfied with the explanations of the Minister. re 


The figures representing the overseas 1 

SPLENDID trade of the country for last month con- 
TRADE RETURNS. stitute a new record. The following table — 
taken from the Zimes summary of the 

official returns shows the value of the imports and exports, — 
together with the increases as compared with January, 1910; — 


Imports ».- £62,694,771 + £6,685,087 + 12:1 p.c. | 
Exports es £37;730,831 -- 42,927,716 +. S84pc. — 
Re-exports » 48,641,472 + £494,308 + G6op.c. 


As regards the imports, raw materials have advanced in value 
by 47,042,824, raw cotton accounting for £6,885,393 ; 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured by £691,049, and — 
miscellaneous and unclassified articles by £33,175, whilst — 
food, drink, and tobacco have declined by £0981,96r. 
The Chronicle points out that the amount of cotton imported 
is more than double that of January a yearago. The supply 
sent from British Africa is still relatively small, but it is five 
times as great as it was two years ago. Among the exports 
it may be noted that cotton textiles show an increase of 
nearly two millions. It is remarkable that Canada, which 
in January, 1910, sent us 2,104,goocwt. of grain and flour, 
this year in the corresponding month sent us only 
760,100cwt. The deficit was made up by increased supplies 
drawn from India, Russia, and the Argentine. Motor-cars 
and parts thereof sent abroad show the remarkable increase 
of £131,129—a welcome testimony to the way in which 
British industry is making up for lost ground. . 
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. is not retrospective. 


ways to make less stringent, the legislation of the Council 
' of Trent against clandestine marriages. 
marriage which is Catholic or mixed must be celebrated 
_ by the parish priest of one of the parties and in the 
_ presence of two witnesses. Now take the M‘CaNN case. 
The man was a Catholic and the wife a Protestant; the 


- Jaid down by the Decree “Ne Temere ” were not fulfilled, 
and, therefore, in the eyes of the Church there was no true 


were frequently the cause of the disputes. Then the man 
was anxious—and properly anxious—to regularise his 
position. Any priest would tell him that it was his duty, 


- fulfil the conditions required by the Decree ‘“‘Ne Temere” 
and to go through the marriage ceremony in the presence of 
~ to imagine any justification for depriving the mother of the 


‘care of her infant children, and certainly it is conduct 


‘connivance, of any ecclesiastical authority is in the last 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE “NE TEMERE” IN PARLIAMENT. 


HE discussion over what is known as the Belfast 
marriage case, which has been carried on with so 
much vigour in the Press, has now been transferred 

to the House of Commons. It was well that the true facts 
of a very squalid story should be made known at last, and 
seen under the searchlight of public debate. But before 
considering the details of this particular case, it is necessary to 
say a word about the extraordinary misconceptions which 
are abroad as to the scope and object of the Decree “Ne 
Temere.” Many correspondents are firmly convinced that 
the Pore has declared all Protestant marriages invalid, and 
that Catholics are bound to regard the issue of such unions 
as illegitimate. Of course this is sheer nonsense. The 
new marriage legislation does not affect those who are not, 
and never have been, Catholics in any way whatever. The 
Church was legislating only for her own children, and 
consequently the marriages of non-Catholics, whether 


‘gsolemnised in church or before the Registrar, are recognised 


by her, all things else permitting, as real and true marriages. 
Other eager controversialists, while rightly informed as to 
the class of persons to whom the Decree applies, are clearly 
under the impression that while the “Ne Temere” has 
regard only to marriages which are Catholic or mixed, it is 


retrospective in its action. Under that assumption it is of 


course easy to picture cases of hardship—of people who 
years ago contracted marriages which, if illicit, were per: 
fectly valid in the eyes of both Church and State, and now 
discover that they werenever married at all. But all such stories 
of hardship are built upon a misunderstanding—the Decree 
It was issued on August 2, 1907, and, 
after due notice to all the world, came into force on Easter 
Sunday, April 19, 1908. With marriages contracted before 
that date it is not concerned. 


Speaking broadly, it may be said that the effect of the 
Decree “Ne Temere ” is to simplify, and in some important 


Henceforth a 


marriage took place after April 19, 1908; the conditions 


‘marriage. Primarily the blame lies with the man. He 
broke the law of his own Church. The people lived 
together and two children were born. They appear to 
have constantly quarrelled, and seeing that they lived in 
Belfast it is reasonable to suppose that religious differences 


if possible, to induce the woman who legally is his wife to 


the parish priest. In this case the woman refused, and the 
man left her, taking the children with him. It is difficult 


which under ordinary circumstances no Catholic could 
approve. At the same time all the loud talk about the 
children having been “kidnapped ” is a little out of place. 
That they were removed at the suggestion, or with the 
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degree unlikely. 
children away from home, his conduct may perhaps be 
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When a father of his own accord takes his 


denounced as cruel and unjust, but he does not “kidnap” 
them. In the present case the most probable explanation 
of the father’s action is that which treats it simply as a 
piece of vindictiveness, or possibly of simple precaution, 
arising out of what seems to have been a sort of continuous 
quarrel. Mr. DEVLIN, in the House of Commons, read a 
statement to the effect that the disputes in the M'Cann 
household were frequently so violent that the police had 
to be brought in. At any rate, there is no evidence of any 
sort to lead us to suppose that the removal of the children 
was due to the intervention of any ecclesiastical influence. 


But it may be said that if we strip this case of all its 
sordid details, and get down to the bare principles involved, 
we shall find conditions which might easily bring great hard- 
ship. Frankly we admit that very hard cases might arise 
under the new legislation. Suppose a Catholic this year has 
engaged himself toa Protestant girl, and is weak enough at 
her entreaty to allow the ceremony totake place either in a 
Protestant church or before the Registrar. The Church 
would pronounce the marriage invalid. Years, perhaps, go 
by, and the man awakens to his duty. He is told he must 
have a marriage ceremony performed under the conditions 
laid down by the Decree—he must persuade the wife to 
consent to that, or leave her. If she has settled religious 
convictions either alternative may seem intolerable to her. 
For the man, too, the situation would then become 
almost intolerable. Anxious before all else to do his 
duty as a loyal son of the Church, he would 
now find himself called upon to repudiate the woman — 
to whom he had vowed all the fidelity of his life. Happily 
the Church, like a true mother, knows how to temper 
all her laws with mercy. Lorp Epmunp Ta sot, in the 
course of a speech in the House which made the happiest 
impression, met the case here supposed with these words: 
‘The priest’s duty in such a case was to report the matter 
to his Bishop, who, either by a general authority granted to 
him or by an authority which he could obtain, pronounced 
tbe marriage valid as from the date on which he was satisfied 
that the two parties wished to continue in the matrimonial — 
bond. To his knowledge cases of that kind had occurred 
and been so arranged within the last two years in this 
country. Of course that also legitimised in every way the 
children born of the union.” In more technical language, 
the Bishop in such circumstances would be able to 
grant what theologians would call a Sanatio in radice. 
If he were satisfied that there was a present wish to 
continue the contract of marriage, he could remove, by 
virtue of authority from the Holy See, the ecclesiastical 
prohibition or barrier which alone had prevented the consent 
of the two parties from effecting a valid marriage. In the 
present case there is nothing to show whether the parties 
have considered this way out of the difficulty. The man 
has disappeared, and the whereabouts of the infants is 
unknown, and the interests of the woman are being 
temporarily looked after by the Orange societies. The 
incident played an important part in the West Belfast 
Election, and it is now likely to seem less important. But, 
at any rate, the theological principles which underlie it are 
now made clear. 





IN PURSUIT OF A SHADOW. 
By FaTHer A. L. Cortis, S.J. 


The shadow is that cast by the moon on the earth, and 
an observer who places himseif in that shadow, when the 
moon covers the sun centrally, and when her apparent 
diameter is equal to or greater than that of the sun, will sce 
a total eclipse of the sun. Given fine weather, he will then, 
during the precious moments of totality, be able to observe 
the aureole of glory which surrounds the sun, and which is 
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called the sun’s corona. A penny, which is one-tenth of a 
foot in diameter, if held in front of the eye ata distance of 
seventeen feet, can be made to cover the sun. Likewise 
the moon, with a diameter of about half a degree, viewed 
at a distance of 239,000 miles, her mean distance, will 
cover the sun 92,800,cc0 miles distant, with a diameter of 
$66,000 miles. But the penny would not cut off the glare 
of our atmosphere, caused by the sunlight scattered from 
the small particles: contained in it; nor would it prevent 
the absorption of the faint light of the sun’s corona, which, 
in the portions more distant from the sun, has an intensity 
of illumination between the limits of the hundred thousandth 
and the four-hundred-thousandth of that of direct sunlight. 
It is therelore impossible to view the sun’s corona by caus- 
ing an artificial eclipse of the sun by holding suitably-placed 
discs in front of it. It is only when the moon, in her 
journey round the earth, interposes herself as a screen to 
cut off the sun’s rays, outside our atmosphere, that a solar 
eclipse occurs, and- should it be total, that the sun’s corona 
can be seen. It is extremely fortunate that the moon's 
diameter, when viewed from the earth, subtends about the 
same angle as that of the sun. Were the moon a smaller 
body than she really is, or were her path round the earth of 
greater dimensions than at present, she could not cover the 
sun, and astronomers would be ignorant of the very exist- 
ence of the solar corona. The velocity of the moon’s 
shadow and the length of its cross-section will obviously 
vary with the position of its incidence on the earth’s surface, 
but it may be said, taking an average, to move at a rate 
from west to east, or counter-clockwise, across the earth’s 
surface with a speed of between 20 to 30 miles a minute, 
and to have a cross-section of about 150 miles. Hence it 
covers a relatively small portion of the earth’s surface, and 
hence, too, the necessity for astronomers to take at times 
very long journeys in pursuit of the shadow, to place them- 
selves in a suitable position for observing the sun’s corona. 
The longest possible duration of the total phase near the 
equator, under the most favourable conditions, cannot 
exceed seven minutes and fifty-eight seconds. In latitude 
40° the time available for observing the sun’s corona cannot 
exceed six and a quarter minutes. In higher latitudes, 
where the rotation of the earth is slower, the relative speed 
of the shadow moving in the same counter-clockwise 
direction is much greater. Should the shadow also tall 
very obliquely, as it does when an eclipse occurs near sun- 
rise or sunset, the duration of totality may be reduced to a 
few secords. For instance, in 1927, on June 29, early in 
the morning, the shadow track will cross certain parts of 
the North of England, including Blackpool and the Stony- 
hurst Observatory. On that occasion the duration of 
totality will be only 25 seconds. This, we believe, will be 
the first total eclipse visible in England since the year 
A.D. 1715. ; 
There are twelve families of solar eclipses, each eclipse 
of any one family being succeeded by another at an interval 
of 18 years 1134 days, or 1234 days, according to the 
incidence of leap years. Each eclipse, therefore, of any 
family will recur in the period stated, but on account of the 
fraction of a day, the shadow track will be shifted backwards 
or westward by one-third of the earth’s circumference. After 
fifty-four years, one month, and a few days, it will come 
back to its original position, but shifted north or south, as 
the difference of the odd month will place the sun higher 
or lower in the heavens. A series of solar eclipses connected 
by this family relation will therefore ultimately disappear at 
one or other of the earth’s poles. Through the kindness of 
Dr. Crommelin, the distinguished astronomer of the Green- 
wich Observatory, whose recent calculation of the orbit of 
Halley’s comet in collaboration with Dr. Cowell has won 
him su:h well-merited fame, the writer has been supplied 
with the life-history of the family of eclipses, to which the 
coming total solar eclipse of April 28, 1911, belongs. It is 
a family the members of which are moving southward. It 
began as a Northern partial eclipse on October 10, A.D. 991, 
and, gradually increasing each eighteen year or Saros 
period, became total on May 14, 1352, in latitude 49°, and 
has remained total ever since. On June 16, 1406, it 
became a tofal eclipse for Europe, and on the following 
return, June 26, 1424, was probzbly visible in Scotland. 
By July 29, 1478, it had moved down to Spain, and had 
arrived in Africa on January 8, 1731, The central eclipse 
of the series occurred, with the sun vertical at noon eclipse, 
on February 21, 1803. It. was well observed in Chile, 
Brezil, and West Africa on April 16, 1893, some very fine 
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photographs of the corona having been secured by Professor . 
Schaeberle of the Lick Observatory. The last total eclipse 
of this series will occur on August 15, 2091, the sunrise 
point being in longitude 113° E., latitude 56° S., the noon 
point being in longitude 167° E., latitude 64° S., and the 
sunset point in longitude 178° W., and latitude 75° S. The 
shadow track across the earth’s surface can be plotted on a 
map of the world from these three points. It will continue 
as a partial eclipse well into the twenty-third century. A 
partial eclipse takes place on September’ 16, 2145, and, 
to use Mr. Maunder’s expressive words, “‘ the dying Phoenix 
gives birth to its successor, being followed a month later by 
the first of a new, cycle of eclipses.” This new series begins 
as a small north partial eclipse on October 16 of the same 
year, 2145. 

A memoir on the coming eclipse of April 28, 1911, has 
recently been published by Dr. Pio Emanuelli, the Secretary 
of the Vatican Observatory. The eclipse track at its sunrise 
point will just touch the S.E. portion of Australia, in longi- 
tude 148° E., latitude 37° S., near Sydney, thence pro- 
ceeding witb a northerly and westerly trend will attain its 
noon point in longitude 155° W., and latitude 1° S., and 
afterwards, bending downward, will reach its sunset point in 
the ocean near Honduras. In its course across the Pacific 
Ocean it will embrace the islands of Tofoa and Vavau, of 
the Tonga or Friendly Islands, the Island of Tutuila of the 
Samoan grcup, and two small islands, Danger and Nassau 
of the Union group. At Nassau totality will last for four 
minutes ten seconds, with the sun well up in the sky, and, 
in spite of the difficulty of landing the instruments, which 
must be done by surf boats, it is probable that the station 
will be occupied by a party of American astronomers from 
the Lick Observatory. At Tutuila, in the Samoan group, 
totality will only last two minutes thirteen seconds, as it is 
placed on the edge of the shadow track. There is a German © 
observatory at Apia, of which the director is Dr. K. 
Wegener. He will no doubt look after that station. With 
regard to the Tongan Islands, the Isle of Tofna is an active 
volcano, and it would be expecting too. much of even the ~ 
most enthusiastic astronomer, to ask him to pitch his 
observing camp beside a fiery crater. There remains the 
island of Vavau, on which it is most easy to land, and 
which possesses an excellent harbour. According to the 
Admiralty Sailing Directions Pacific Islands, Vol. IL., 
Vavau Island is nearly 934 miles long east and west, with 
an extreme breadth north to south of 634 miles, and is very 
irregular in shape on its southern side. The island is formed 
of upraised coral formation, presenting a remarkable appear- 
ance from the westward; the north-western side being 
cultivated up to a height of 67o0ft. Numerous villages are 
scattered over the island, connected by turf roads. The 
principal island is surrounded by numerous small islands, 
the population of the whole group being estimated at 3,500, 
of whom the greater number are resident on Vavau. There 
is a Catholic church and a Wesleyan mission on the island. — 
The island is covered with thick bush and cocoanut trees, 
with numerous patches of land under cultivation, also- 
orange and lemon trees, The Government is a limited 
monarchy, the King, who resides on the island of Fougatabu,. 
being assisted by several European officials, a council, and 
native parliament. The whole group is under the pro- 
tectorate of Great Britain. The computed duration of 
the total eclipse at Vavau is three minutes 27 seconds, with 
the sun 43 above the horizon. The eclipse will take 
place at about 8 o’clock on the morning of April 28. 

Two official British parties of astronomers will be situated 
on this island. The Government expedition of the Joint 
Permanent Eclipse Committee of the Royal and the Royal 
Astronomical Societies will be placed under the charge of 
two observers from the Stonyhurst College Observatory, who: 
will be joined at Sydney by a volunteer observer, Father E. 
Pigot, SJ., the director of the observatory at Riverview 
College, and possibly by Mr. P. Baracchi, the director of the 
Melbourne Observatory, But it is still uncertain whether 
the Australian astronomers will not organise an eclipse 
expedition on their own account. The other British official 
party from the Solar Physics Observatory, South Kensington, 
will be headed by Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer (the name is 
famous in eclipse expeditions), who will have as chief 
assistant Mr F. K. McClean, who conducted a successful 
eclipse expedition at his own expense to Flint Island in 
January 1908, Three Australian astronomers will join Dr. 
Lockyer’s party at Sydney. A third unofficial expedition is: 
being fitted out and financed by Mr. James H. Worthington, 
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- that the cycle of changes in the earth’s magnetism also 
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so that given the chance of fine weather, the solar corona 
and its spectrum should be successfully observed. Since 
the advent of photography as an aid to astronomical 
observations, the average of fine weather in all expeditions 
has been about five minutes in every two years. 

The aspect of the sun’s corona is not constant, but like 
the sun-spots and solar prominences, it performs a cycle of 


changes which is completed in about eleven years. At 


times of minimum, when sun-spots are few and small, the 
appearance is that of two long equatorial wings or exten- 
sions, reaching to a distance of some five million miles 
from the sun, the open spaces at the sun’s poles being filled 
with beautiful straight rays. Such were the coronas of 1878, 
1889, 1900, and such too is likely to be the aspect of the 
corona in 191i. At times of maximum sun-spot dis- 
turbance, when spots are frequent and large, the corona is 
mot restricted to the sun’s equatorial regions, but the 
beautiful filmy streamers encircle the sun in all latitudes. 
This was the type of corona photographed by a party of 
observers from Stonyhurst, and by other observers also in 
the eclipse of August 1905. It appeared also in 1871, 
4882, and in 1893. There is also an intermediate type of 


corona, such as was photographed in 1886 and in 1896, 


with four great wings in general aspect, like the petals of a 
single dahlia. Although the typical changes of the sun’s 
corona are thus well known, yet each eclipse presents details 
of its own, a knowledge of which is most important for the 
advance of solar physics. . Also the spectrum of the corona 
It is noteworthy 


conforms to a period of eleven years. 

The official British astronomers will leave Tilbury Dock 
by the s.s. Otway on February 3, and on arrival at Sydney 
will be transferred with their instruments to a man-of-war, 


which will convey them to Vavan, and the officers of which 


will render expert assistance in the manipulation of the 
instruments on the day of the eclipse. Quod felix faus- 


tumque stt, 








THE CHURCH IN WESTERN CANADA. 


When two Archbishops have spoken, it may seem pre” 
‘sumption on the part of a layman to express an opinion, 


even should it be wholly in accord with that of either, or, 
as in this case, of both of them. As one, however, who 


has lived for years in Quebec and in Ontario, and may 
-censequently claim reascnable familiarity with the several 


sides of the question, I venture to differ from The Tad/ers 
conclusion (December 31, p. 1055), that “the Archbishop 


{of St. Boniface] writes under: a considerable misapprehen- 
sion.” 


His Grace’s own words, in the same issue of Zhe 
Tablet (p. 1052) are as follows: “ We are fully alive to the 
meeds of new Catholic settlers coming in by the thousand ” ; 
but whereas Ze Zadle¢ insists, and insists rightly, that the 
language of these people must “necessarily be English,” 


and the Archbishop is fully of this opinion, the most 


reverend prelate urges the right of French, as one of the 


_ two official languages of Canada, to be taught as well as 


English. 

It is, indeed, not the least of the difficulties attendant on 
the winning of the Canadian North-West for the Church, 
and, incidentally, for the Empire, that there should 


be any difference of opinion as to the methods whereby 


these objects may be best and most surely obtained. For, 
while it may be, as Ze Tad/e¢ maintains, impossible to hold 
the immigrants who do not speak French by means of a 
language which, it may be admitted, they are less likely to 
learn than English, there can, I think, be no doubt that, as 
in the case of the Ruthenian Rite, provision must be made, 
for a generation at least, for multilingual schools, for 
schools that shall eventually, if the need show itself, lead to 
a universal prevalence of English, rather than of French. 


But for that period of time, at all events, the immigrant 


child must be taught first in his own tongue, just as the 
grown immigrant must be preached to in one that he under- 
stands, and ministered to, if necessary, in his own Rite, It 
is a question, in one word, of the present, as the sole 
possible provision for the future. And any premature 
attempt at unification, in respect of speech or rite, must, I 
am convinced, materially affect the Church’s welfare in 


‘North-W stern Canada. 


Moreover, and this is the point upon which it seems most 
necessary to insist: If the Catholic Church in Canada is, as 
the Archbishop of Westminster says, to be “strong enough 
and powerful enough to{win to itself and to hold to itself 
the English language,” it must, and can only be first by 
means of a vast increase in the number of vocations among 
English-speaking Canadians, and, secondly, by a large 
number of missionaries—there is no other name for them— 
from the Church in the British Isles. The French 
Canadians, at the present time, not only furnish their full 
share of vocations, and a share out of all proportion to their 
relative majority, but they also supply men willing and able 
to preach in other tongues than their own, and to minister, 
when called upon to do so, in other ritesthanthe Latin. It 
may be that they are better linguists than their English- 
speaking Canadian neighbours; the fact remains that the 
English-speaking French Canadian is the rule, and the 
French-speaking English Canadian, even in the Province of 
Quebec, the rare exception. 

The results of this mono-lingualism—if the term be 
admissible—where a polyglot immigration has to be won to 
the Church, retained for the Empire, and gained to the 
English speech, are too obvious to require insisting on. The 
French Canadian, fully alive to the needs of the situation, 
speaks, writes and preaches in French, English and a half- 
dozen other languages, besides supplying a wholly dispropor- 
tionate share of labourers in fields ‘ white already unto the 
harvest.” What, it may be asked, is to be the share of 
English-speaking Catholics in this work ? 

It will not, therefore, seem presumptuous on the part of a 
layman who has this matter no less at heart than anyone in 
England or in Canada, to say plainly that the winniog of — 
the West to the Church, and to the English tongue, ‘ests — 
with English-speaking Catholics in England not less than in 
Canada. The French Canadian clergy have done and are 
doing all that could reasonably be expected of them toward 
these ends, and a great deal more. If the task be, indeed, 
beyond the strength of the Catholic Church in Canada, the 
failure will, unquestionably, lie at the door not of the 
French, but of the English-speaking Catholics here and a 
home. 


For if it be the duty of the Churchin England, as has 
recently been pointed out, to take a larger and more 
generous share in the work of foreign missions, it is no 
less surely her duty, it is indeed immeasurably more so, 
that she should take her allotted share in a task affecting the 
interests of the Empire no less than it affects those of the 
Church. If the French clergy be left, as at present, 
practically alone to cope with the winning of the hetero- 
geneous immigration flowing into the Canadian North-West 
to the Church; if those immigrants do indeed insist on 
English and English only—on being taught by “ English” 
priests—‘‘ the prevailing influence of the great Dominion” 
will, beyond question be either, as Archbishop Bourne fears, 
non-Catholic or else anti-British. 

The need of English-speaking priests will, that is to say, 
if it be really as urgent as it is represented to be, have to 
be supplied either from Britain and Canada, or from the 
United States. And an American clergy, whether minister- 
ing for the most part to their own countrymen or to 
foreigners, however willing they may be, and will be, to 
promote the general use of the English language, will not 
and cannot be expected to be equally eager to make and 
retain the country British, and loyal to an Empire to which 
they owe no allegiance. 

The future of the Church in North-Western Canada, there- 
fore, if she is to hold to herself the English tongue, as she 
has held and holds the French, rests with those who desire 
to see that end attained. There can be no question of 
rivalry between French and English clergy, save and except 
a rivalry of zeal and of self-devotion. But the French clergy, 
who have done, and are doing, so much to win the West for 
the Church, who see, no less clearly than his Grace of West- 
minster or Zhe Zadle¢, the need of winning the West by 
and in the English language, cannot continue or accomplish 
their task unaided. The appeal of the Anglican Archbishops 
for men to work in the Canadian North-West, ought surely 
to “provoke us to emulation.” Not our holy faith only, 
but, as those who know are honestly convinced, the welfare 
of the Empire is at stake in this matter, and the decision is 
one that must be arrived at quickly. If English-speaking 
Catholics, whether at home or in Canada, will do for the 
Church in the North-West, and for the English language, a 
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So much for our own little doings. The bill of fare 


Canadian clergy and laity, the decision will be in favour of | provided by the authorities for our entertainment this term. 


the ends desired no less by the latter than by the former. 
Francis W. Grey, Litt.D. 
The Archives, Ottawa, Canada. 


[In connexion with the remarks made above on the 
language question, it is interesting to recall the words used 
by the Archbishop of Westminster at the annual meeting of 
the Edmundian Association in London on October 17 last. 
His Grace expressed “the hope that there would always be 
Edmundians ready to fill whatever posts it should please 
God to call them to occupy. Within the next thirty or forty 
years the North-Western Provinces of Canada would be, he 
was convinced, the scene of developments which would 
place the Dominion foremost amongst the great dependen- 
‘cies of the Empire: upon those who had this future 
before them he would urge the claims of North-Western 
Canada: Catholics were wanted to ensure that in that great 
development the Church should have its part. So strongly 
did he feel the claims of North-Western Canada upon the 
English-speaking Church, that little as he could spare priests 
from the diocese of Westminster, were any to apply to him 
for leave to consecrate their lives to work in Western 
Canada, he would find the utmost difficulty in refusing to 
authorise their departure.”—Ep. Taser. ] 








UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


———_—_—___—__—_— 
OXFORD. 
(From OuR CORRESPONDENT.) 


Oxford gave us its usual moist New Year’s welcome on 
our arrival here, but since then all has been health, activity 
and cheerfulness. Up tothe present moment the Hilary 
term has been worthy of its name. There have been days 
which suggested to us a disposal of the remnant of last year’s 
summer stock of weather. Dry pavements in the streets, 
good turf on the playing fields, some unadulterated sunshine 
and bracing frost have put us in the best of bumours with 
ourselves and everything and everybody else. We began 
the year with the “ Rugger” match and a runaway victory 
across country to our credit, and we promise ourselves a 
comfortable balance in our favour at tbe end of the year. 
The prophets of evil are dismissed to swell the ranks of the 
unemployed. Our ‘‘Soccer” eleven may not have done too 
well in its trials: our “eights” may be somewhat at sixes 
and sevens ; our golf-blues may be off-colour on the greens : 
but it is a brave world we are living in and not even a defeat 
or two will disturb our equanimity. The other day, at the 
first Union debate, we, a Tory University, decided by the 
vote of a majority that “this House welcomes the return to 
power of a Liberal ministry.” Could we have expressed 
more emphatically our content with the present condition 
of things? Next Saturday, we may be expected to thank 
our Cambridge friends for beating us in the “‘ Soccer” match, 
should we have the happiness to lose it. 

Our Catholic undergraduates have begun to take a more 
prominent part in the Union debates. Four of them, Mr. 
Stewart (New College), Mr. Purcell (Balliol), Mr. Hay 
(Magdalen), and Mr. Holms (Corpus Christi) spoke at the 
first meeting, and the reporters of Zhe Oxford Magazine 
and Zhe Varsity gave to each of them a word of praise. 
Mr. Ogilvie-Forbes (New) and Mr. de Salis (Balliol) have 
also made their début. The Newman Society has opened 
its sessions with a paper on “ Imperial Federation,” read by 
Mr. Philip Kerr, editor of Zhe Round Table. An Imperial 
audience welcomed him and our Colonial members were 
prominent in the debate. Besides Mgr. Kennard (our host), 
and the officials, Mr. Holms (President) and Mr. de Poix 
(Secretary), five of the members took part in the discussion. 
Three visitors, Professor A. H. Johnson (Fellow of All 
Souls), Professor A. R. Marriott (Fellow of Worcester) and 
the Vicomte Charles de Curel, also favoured us with their 
views. The latter is staying a few weeks with us to study 
Law. Father Maturin’s conferences are greatly valued and 
the attendance on Sunday morning has been good. Mr. 
Vv. W. O’'C. Miley, B.A., one of our most distinguished 
scholars and athletes, is reported as “considered by the 
Examiners worthy of honourable mention in the Senior 
Mathematical Scholarship Examination.” He is back with 
us again, acting as Captain of the Oxford Amateurs 
(Association) and said to be working for a fellowship. 


is as admirable and substantial as usual. But it contains. 
no novelties. The Lady Margaret, Slade and other 
Professors will serve up the customary dishes, prepared 
in the customary fashion. Mr. Arthur Bourchier on 
‘* Shakespeare .and the Drama,” Professor A. J. 
Evans on ‘“Gnossos” and the ‘Minoan school of wall- 
paiating” and Sir J. A. H. Murray, of dictionary fame, on 
dictionary matters, will, no doubt, provide dainties fit to set 
before the King, but they and their recipes and creations 
are familiar to us. We have tasted of their excellence 
before. Professor McKail has gracefully retired from his 
graceful occupation of the chair of Poetry. Dr. Warren 


(ex-Vice-Chancellor), who has “‘ dropt into poetry” himself, _ 


and Canon Beeching (Westminster), who has written much 
on the subject, are candidates for the office. 

The authorities of St. John’s are evidently believers in 
Ruskin’s dictum that ancient architectural sculptured work 
should be lovingly preserved and not sacrilegiously restored. 
A writer in Zhe Oxford Magazine has described the process. 
adopted : “ Every crack and crannie was cleansed of decayed 
matter ; cracked stones were riveted ; and the whole surface 
was washed over with baryta, which it is believed will guard 
it against further destruction.” An admirable method in 
theory. But let the Ruskin disciple study the scientific 
application of preservatives to the garden facade of the 
College—and groan. The result is an unsightly wall, whose 
surface contains a number of worn fragments of fossil 
sculpture, half-buried in a cake of dried mud. Before thinking 
of preservation there should at least be something to 
preserve. As Lord Bacon remarks, “ He can ill pipe that 
wants his upper lip.” 

Unqualified praise may be given to the reorganisation of 
our valuable and interesting picture galleries. We saw 
there some drawings by old German masters that were new — 
tous. The good pictures—there are many—are more in 
evidence ; and the poor ones—not a few—are less noticeable. 
Some of the latter, we believe, have been mercifully with- 
drawn, banged and quartered elsewhere. 





NOTES. 


Nothing could be more timely or more effective than a 
dispatch sent by Mr. Fielding, the Finance Minister of the 
Dominion, to Lord Strathcona, explaining the views of the 


Canadian Government in regard to the proposed treaty 


with the United States. We pointed out last week a fact 
which seems to have escaped the attention of most of our 
contemporaries, that the policy of unrestricted trade with 
the United States is not the policy of one party in Canada, — 
but of both. Mr. Fielding makes this quite clear: 
“ Reciprocal trade relations with the United States have 
been the policy of all parties in Canada for generations. 
Many efforts have been made to secure a treaty, but with- 
out success. Sir John Macdonald’s ‘ National Policy’ Tariff, 
1879, contains a standing offer of reciprocity with the — 
States covering a large portion of the products included 
in the present arrangements.” And let this remem- 
bered, that the men who have negotiated the present 
treaty are the same men who in the quixotism of 


their devotion to the Imperial ideal invented and gave © 


effect to the present system of one-sided preference to Great 
Britain. It is intereresting, therefore, to find Mr. Fielding 
in his message to England using these words : ‘ Now that 
the Americans have entirely changed their attitude and have 
approached Canada with fair offers, our Government take 
the position that we should meet them fairly, and that in 
making such an arrangement as is now proposed we are 
realising the desires of our people for half a century, and. 
also that in promoting friendly relations with the neighbour- 
ing Republic we are doing the best possible service to the 
Empire.” 


What Canada has always wanted she is in the way of 
winning at last. But it is suggested that Free Trade with 
the United States in natural products will divert the stream: 
of trade to the south. But what ground is there for this 


suggestion? So competent a witness as Sir Williany 


: 
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Mackenzie, the President of the Canadian Northern Railway 
is of the contrary opinion. ‘“‘I do not think there is any- 
thing in the Agreement seriously to affect the business 
relations between eastern and western Canada. It will 
make very little difference in the price of agricultural 
implements, and the Canadian makers are pretty well able 
to take care of themselves. As to eastern mannfactures in 
general, there is no chance ut all of anything being done 
to interfere with their going to the western provinces. Nor 
do I see how the change can kill the “long haul” on 
Canadian Railways. Most of the western wheat now is 
only taken by rail to Port Arthur, on Lake Superior, and 
then sent on by steamer to the east. I do not apprehend 
any effect on the Canadian Northern. If wheat goes south, 
it will be as long a haul to Duluth, in the United States, as 
to Port Arthur.” Asked as to the probable political effects 
of the agreement, Sir William Mackenzie said simply: ‘I 
do not think that it will have any political effect whatever. 
Canada will stand exactly where she did. There will be no 
tendency to weaken the ties between the Dominion and the 
United Kingdom. If Canada finds after a little experience 
of the working of the Agreement that it does not suit her, 
fortunately she can withdraw from it, as the Americans, of 
course, can also.” 


A gocd deal of feeling seems to have been aroused 
among Churchmen holding ‘ moderate” views in the 
diocese of Manchester by the Bishop’s recently-issued 
regulations in reference to the use of Eucharistic vestments. 
It is felt that these regulations, especially the one which 
deals with the introduction of vestments into churches 
where they had not been used previously to the issue of 
the regulations, are unduly severe. As a deterrent, the 
Bishop announced that he would refuse to license curates 
to such churches. His lordship has now, at the instance of 
Archdeacon Clarke, who informed him of the feeling which 
this order had aroused, sought to remove such distress 
and resentment by explaining that the object of his action 
was to avoid the prejudging of the work of the Convocations 
on the matter. As it would seem that the result of the 
Letters of Business must be to introduce some regulations 
concerning Eucharistic vestments, the present time should 
be regarded as a period of suspense in which changes 
should not be made. “As to the severity of the measure 
which I have adopted [adds the Bishop], I would gladly 
have avoided taking any measures, had it appeared to be 
right to do so. But I have found that vestments are intro- 
duced without consulting either myself as Bishop, or the 
patron of the benefice, or the parishioners. The change is 
made by the clergyman on the authority of his construction 
of the Ornaments Rubric, and the Bishop is expected to 
acquiesce in it. Yet he can do so only by ignoring the 
Court on which at present he must depend in the last resort 
for the enforcement of the laws of the Church, for defect of 
ritual as well as for excess. . . . My conscience forbids me 
to acquiesce in disregard of the authority of the Privy 
Council.” 





In The Church Times we find the following cryptic state 
ment made in reference to King Charles I.: ‘“*‘ How greatly 
our forefathers honoured the name and memory of King 
Charles the Martyr is attested by the fact that several 
churches are dedicated to the one Saint that this Church 
of England has added to its list since it included that of 
St. Richard of Chichester (canonised 1262), to whom, it 
may be interesting to add, the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn was 
dedicated.” 





The Panama Canal is being victoriously dug, and the 
spirit which has made the accomplishment of the great 
work possible seems faithfully reflected in the following 
private letter which is published in the current number of 
The Forum: “A recent writer has described us as ‘ The 
Exiles of Industry,’and he hitit about right. Shut out of 
the world in this God-forsaken country we come to have 
but one idea—‘ Dig the dirt out and put the concrete in,’ 
and we of the Sanitary Department stand by to watch and 
nurse and protect the men like children that they may have 
the health and strength to do that one thing. We have lost all 
interest in the rest of the world ; our job is the biggest ever 
undertaken by any nation, our country is doing it, and 


God help us, we are going to stand by until it is accom- 
plished, or die in the attempt. That is the underlying 
influence that keeps every man here. Money is no com- 
pensation in this job; the canal will be dug because the 
5,000 Americans who drop on their beds at night dead 
tired, crawl to the cold shower in the morning muttering, 
* By God, I am going to stand by!’ No one is ever rested, 
no one awakens with the feeling that they can lick the 
world, everyone kicks himself to work, and yet few shirk 
and they soon find that they are ostracised by their mates. 
I intended to resign in May and go home. When it came 
to the point horses could not have dragged me off the job.” 





It is something to know that in Adam’s Country, Ohio, 
there is little reason to complain of the law’s delays. The 
procedure of the court over which Judge Blair presides is 
thus described : 


He knows a large part of the voters of the county 
by their first names and when they come into court 
the scene is rather a social one. The judge sits on 
one side of a plain table, the indicted man on the 
other. 

“How about it, John; are you guilty?” asks the 
judge. 

“T reckon I am, Judge,” is the usual reply. 

‘All right, John, I'll haveto fine you $10and youcan’t 
vote any more for five years. I’ll just put a six months’ 
workhouse sentence on top of that, but I won’t enforce 
it as long as you behave.” 

All right, Judge. You've got the goods on me.” 





REVIEWS. 





THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


The History of Religions. 
S.J. Four Vols. Is. 
Truth Society. 


eer four volumes promise to mark an epoch in the story 

of the Catholic Truth Society. Carefully written, taste- 
fully published, and already achieving a wide popularity, they 
reflect the greatest credit on the editor and the band of 
Catholic scholars collaborating with him. Father Martindale, 
S.J., has done well in selecting his writers from so many 
quarters. The consequent variety of treatment lends additional 
value to the unity of outiook and purpose. 

The rapid sale of the pamphlets in their penny form showed 
how sorely they were needed. And now we have not onlya 
second large edition of the penny pamphlets, but also an issue 
in these four excellent volumes. The writers were well advised 
in treating their subjects with due regard to the man in the 
street as well as to the youth at his school-desk. And the 
bibliographies form a useful guide for the more serious student, 
who can command the resources of a library. 

There is no doubt that the History of Religions is to be the 
battle-ground between faith and unfaith for some time to come. 
The origin of the Hebrew Religion and the place of Christianity 
in the world are questions of vital importance in our day. We 
can no longer think that an academic discussion of Anglican 
Orders or Papal Infallibility will suffice. It is time we awoke 
to the fact that the struggle in England and elsewhere is 
rapidly becoming one between Roman Catholic Christianity 
and Unitarianism. Whether the Nonconformist doctrines are 
perishing in the flood of Cowper-Temple religion is a question 
we are not in a mood to discuss. Englishmen are arriving at 
the ultimate and only logical dilemma, that of Westminster 
Cathedral or Essex Hall, that of Faith or Rationalism. And 
indeed it is impossible for us to slumber longer. The leakage 
of our young men, their intellectual difficulties and those of 
their sisters, present a grave problem, only to be solved by a 
Catholic literature and an educated priesthood. Yet often 
some inquiry about books must be repelled with the answer, 
“There are none.” However, there can be no doubt that, as 
those responsible for our seminaries shall realise how much 
more is required to-day than in the cruder and ruder warfare 
between penal laws and martyr lives, they will raise the level of 
instruction, especially in such subjects as Comparative Religion, 
Sacred Scripture and Apologetics, which are now of great 
moment in dealing with the working-classes as well as with 
educated men. Meantime we trust that the senior pupils in the 
better-class of secondary and convent schools may be induced 
to read and re-read the volumes before us. 

The lectures are arranged according to a definite plan. The 
first volume contains accounts of early religions. To this Father 
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de Grandmaison, S.J., has contributed a lecture on the “ Study 
of Religions” by way of preface to the whole series. He 
analyses the nature of religion, explains such forms as Animism 
and Totemism, gives a brief history of Comparative Religion, 
and states the Catholic attitude towards the subject. Father 
Wieger, S.J.,a missionary of long experience, has written on the 
“Religion of China.” T he history is carefully presented, and 
the essence of Lao-tzuism, Confucianism and Neo-Confucianism 
is made clear. Professor John MacNeill, in his lecture on 
“Celtic Religion,” explains Celtic Polytheism and Eschatology, 
and excellently describes Druidism. Professor de la Vallée 
Poussin, perhaps the greatest European authority on the subject, 
analyses “ Buddhism,” shows its relation to Brahmanism, and 
explains Nirvana and the Four Noble Truths. Father Hull, 
S.J., Editor of The Bombay Examiner, traces “ Hinduism ” 
through its five periods, reveals the contrast between Christian 
Theism and Vedantic Hinduism, and explains the origin of the 
so-called Hindu Trinity. Father Condamin, S.J., discusses the 
“Religion of Babylonia and Assyria.” He describes its 
Pantheon, Cosmogony, Magic Divination, Morality and 
Eschatology, and concludes with a valuable note on the study 
of Comparative Religion. Dr. G. S. Hitchcock writes on the 
“Religion of Ancient Syria.” He notes the periods of Syrian 
history, describes the Syrian gcds and goddesses, the sacred 
pillars and poles, translates the famcus Aramaic and Moabite 
inscriptions, and throughout shows the relation between the 
Hebrew Religion and the Syrian cults. Father Mallon, 5.J., 
the author of a standard work on Coptic Grammar, gives a very 
valuable acccunt of the Egyptian Religion, tells the legend of 
Isis and Osiris, and shows what morality and eschatology were 
implied in the “ Religion of Egypt.” a 
The second volume includes. those pagan religions, which 
immediately prepared the environment for the infant Church. 
Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, whose reputation as regards 
this subject is European, describes the “Religion of the Great 
Kings,” that.is, of Cyrus and his successors. He explains their 
notions of God, their clan-gods, worship and moral law. 
Professor Carnoy, of Louvain, in his “ Reiigion of the Avesta,” 
dealing with Zoroastrianism, describes the Avesta, discusses its 
origin, and gives a clear analysis of the Mazdeism it teaches. 
Father Huby, S.J., treats the “ Religion of Greece” according 
to its six periods, that of origin, that of Homer, that of Hesiod, 
that from 600 to 300 B.C, that ef decadence and that of its 
passing away. Father Henry Browne, S.J., Professor of 
Greek in the National University of Ireland, prefaces his 
account of the “Athenian Philosophers” by a description of 
the world into which they were born, its Olympianism, orphic 
cults and nascent rationalism. Then he deals successively with 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. In the “Religion of Early 
Rome” and that of “Imperial Rome,” both by Father C. C. 
Martindale, S.J., we have an excellent account of the feasts, 
gods and animating spirit of the old Roman religion, followed 
by a Gescription of the Avgustan revival, the importation of 
Greek, Egyptian, Syrian, and Phrygian elements, and the 
religionising of philosopby. “Ancient King-worship ” is traced 
from Alexander’s time to Diocletian’s by Father C. Lattey, S.J., 
who adds an interesting account of some subsequent forms, such 
as the honour paid to Constantine. The “ Religion of Mithra,” 
by Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., first traces the early history of 
Mitbraism, then explains the doctrine, worship and organisa- 
tion, and concludes with a valuable discussion of the relations 
between Mithraism and Christianity. 
- The third volume sketches the history of Revealed Religion 
from the Patriarchs to Pius X. In the “ Religion of the Hebrew 
Bible,” Dr. G. S. Hitchcock gives some account of the books 
and the methods of Biblical study as a preface to a discussion 
of the seven principal features in the Hebrew religion, that is, 
its Monotheism, the revelation of (God as Jehovah, the prophecies 
ofthe Messianic kingdom, the doctrine of righteousness, the 
‘sacrificial system, the proclamation of God as the Holy One, 
and the solution to the problem of pain. Father C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., in the “Religion of the Greek Testament,” having 
introduced the books, discusses the synoptic doctrine of God’s 
Fatherhood, the New Life, and the Kingdom of Jesus as God’s 
triumph in souls. He then sketches the Christology and Eccle- 
siology of St. Paul and St. John. Father Lattey, S.J., follows 
with the “ Religion of the Early Church,” and quotes St. Irenzeus 
and other early writers on the Episcopacy, the Pope, the Sacri- 
fice of the New Law, the Real Presence, and the Divinity of 
Christ. In “St. Augustine,” Father Martindale, S.J., sketches 
the life of the great African, and explains his doctrine of Faith 
and Reason, that of the Church and Sacraments, that of God 
and Christ. .Dr. A. Fortescue, dealing with “‘ Gregory VII,” 
describes the contemporary state of the world and the Church, 
sketches the life and reforms of the great Pontiff, and adds an 
important note on Gregory’s ideal. The Dominican Father 
McNabb has written the lecture on “Aquinas,” a valuable 
piece of work which may well introduce the young student to 
the Psychology, Epistemology, Theology, Ethics, Soteriolegy, 
scetics, and Social Science of the great Schoolman. The 
‘Council of Trent” is discussed by Mgr. C. J. Cronin, Vice- 
Rector of the English College in Rome. He explains the tenets 
of the Reformers, and expounds the faith of the Council 
regarding Holy Scripture, Original Sin, Justification, the 
Sacraments, Purgatory, the Saints, and Indulgences. In the 
“ Medern Papacy” Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J., outlines’ its 
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vicissitudes during the nineteenth century, and very happily 
shows its relation to the philosophical, theological, and political 
crises of the century. 

The fourth volume treats of the sects, among which, as in 
Dante, Mohammedanism appears. Dr. A. Fortescue deals 
with the “Eastern Churches,” such as the Nestorians, the 
Monophysites, the Copts, the Abyssinians, the Jacobites, the 
Armenians, the Malabar Christians, the Orthodox Church, 
the various classes of Uniates, the Chaldeans and the Maronites. 
Father E. Power, S.J., of the Irish Province, contributes an 
excellent lecture on the “ Religion of the Koran.” He sketches 
Mohammed’s life, explains the morals and dogmas of Islam, 
and discusses its sects. Father Lang, of the Southwark 
diocese, formerly one of the Six Preachers at Canterbury 
Cathedral, expounds the “ Religion of the Thirty-Nine Articles,” 
taken in their historical sense, and does not hesitate to offer 
some telling criticisms. Father Bourg, S.J., unfolds the story. 
of “Lutheranism” in its origins, triumph and decline. He 
explains Luther’s doctrines of Justification, Sacraments, 
Scripture and the Church; and he shows their historical 
consequences. “Wesleyanism” is treated with courtesy, and 
even with a winning tenderness, by Father A. Burbridge, S.J.,. 
formerly a Wesleyan minister. Of special value is the section 
on the specific doctrines of the sect. Father M. Power, S.].,. 
well known as an Edinburgh preacher, describes “ Presby- 
terianism,” discussing it in its relations to Protestantism in 
general, Calvinism, pre-Reformation Scotland and the Civik 
Power. He tells the story of the disruptions, and explains the 
form of government. ‘ Modern Judaism,” by Dr. G. S. Hitch- 


cock, is placed here among the sects, as representing the refusak _ 


of the Pharisees to become the Messianic or Christian Israel. 


Certainly, it may be reckoned a sect, if we take the large view ~~ 


embodied in the third volume, which sketches the history of 
Revealed Religion from Moses to our Pope. The lecture has 
the more value because it has been accepted by a distinguished _ 
Rabbi as a fair statement of the facts. The “ Religion of 
Unitarianism,” by the same writer, who was formerly a Unitarian ~ 
minister, has, we understand, received the same appreciation 
from a representative Unitarian. ts 
It was, indeed, a great undertaking to attempt such a work, » 
and it has been worthily accomplished. The learned Dominican _ 
and the alert Jesuit, the religious and the secular, the cleric. 
and the layman, have here worked in full accord and for one 
end. It only remains for Catholic repositories to co-operate 
with the Catholic Truth Society in placing such excellent and 
cheap literature within easy reach of our young men and 
women. ¥ 





THE=LIVES OF THE POPES. 


The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. 
HORACE K. MANN, 
Renaissance. Volume 
London : Kegan Paul. 


The Popes of the Gregorian 
VI.— 1049-1073. 


Le 


volumes of Father Horace Mann’s great work on the Popes 


of the Middle Ages which we lately ncticed, and to preceed to ~ 


. 


the sixth, which introduces us to the great seculuim Hildedran- 


dicum, the age dominated by the influence of that reforming ~ 
and pure-souled monk, who eventually occupied the papal throne ~ 


under the name of Gregory VII. His influence was at work 
long before he became Pope, and it may be said that for a 
considerable period he was practically a Pope-maker. The 


three evils against which he more especially directed his reform- _ 


ing energies were simony, incontinency among the clergy, and 
the tyranny of Kings and Emperors, who either attempted to. 
usurp powers belonging to Popes, or to make use of the Popes. 
as tools for their own interests. The reforming zeal of a succes-. 
sion of excellent occupants of the papal throne during this 


12s. net. ; 


is a relief to leave the two interesting butrather depressing . 


period- was met by “the most stubborn opposition, so deep- _ 


rooted were the evils they strove to eradicate, so dear were they 
to the passions of the clergy, so useful were they to the interests. 
of the great. And nowhere did the reformers meet with greater 
opposition than in Italy.” If simony was bad in France, “it 
was worse in Germany, and worst. of all in Italy.” 
again, “the spectacle of married priests and bishops” was 
was more obvious than in other European countries, not 
uncommon as it was in them also. Although the Church ‘in 
Northern Italy had been freer from the oppression of Kings and 
Emperors than in most other countries, “it had become: 
thoroughly demoralised by the terrible anarchy of the tenth 
century, and its bishops were, for the most part, as loose in 
their morals as their secular compeers.” Such was the sad state 
of things as described by Father Mann. Happily, ia con- 
tradistinction to all this, he has to tell us, in his sixth volume, of 
several excellent Popes, supported by the Benedictines, the 
Carthusians, the Cistercians, the Camaldolese, the Premon- 
stratensians, and such men as St, Bernard, St. Anselm, St. 
Peter Damien, St. Bruno, St. John of Gualbert, Lanfranc, and 
Hildebrand. He tells us of an era which saw the births of 
the crusades, and of scholastic theology ; and he describes the 
early days of an age which was to produce the finest eccle- 
siastical architecture in the world. Best of all, he is able to- 


‘ 


show that this period to a considerable extent saw the suppres~ 


a 


sion of the vices which sadden his pages.. 
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The first of the Popes dealt with in the volume was St. 
Leo IX. (1049-54), who inaugurated a period of renewed spiritual 
and intellectual life and stood at the head “ofa glorious succes- 
sion of Pontiffs whose deeds will never be forgatten, and will 
ever render the second half of the eleventh century one of the 
most memorable epochs in the history of civilisation.” St. Leo’s 
father had been a first cousin of the Emperor Conrad, and both 
his parents were as distinguished for their piety and learning as 
for their illustrious descent. Into the details of St. Leo’s battles 
against simony it would be impossible to enter within the limits 
of a brief review; and his war against marriage and con- 
eubinage among the bishops and clergy is an unpleasant 
subject on which it is needless to dwell at any length. A 
pamphlet entitled “ Liber Gomorrhianus,” written by St. Peter 
Damian, exposed the state of morality at that period, even 
among some of the clergy. As to the clerical concubines in 
Rome, “Leo constituit ut... presbyteris prostitutae extunc 
-et deinceps Lateranensi palatio adjuricarentur ancillae.” Father 
Mann states that the civil authority in Rome had fallen into the 
hands of the Popes by default, owing to the collapse of the 
Byzantine power before the arms of the Lombards ; and that in 
the hands of the Popes it had remained during the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries. But, during the eighth century, a 
militia was raised in defence of the Papal States ; and by its 
means a military aristocracy was gradually established, which, 
while nominally serving and supporting the Popes, endeavoured 
to rule them and succeeded in reducing both Rome and the 
Papacy “to the very lowest depths.” St. Leo, greatly assisted 
‘by Hildebrand, was successful in materially reducing this 
‘usurped power. The Lombards had been the great trial of the 
life of Gregory the Great, and the Normans stood in a some- 
what similar position to that of Leo IX. With an army com- 
posed of Italians and Germans, Leo at last gave them battle, 
was defeated at Civetella, and gave himself up into their hands. 
This battle had a curious consequence ; for the Popes gained 
«ore by the defeat of St. Leo than they would have obtained 
by bis victory, as the Normans now became very formidable 
allies of the Papacy ; they declared themselves to be the Pope’s 
soldiers, and they acknowledged him as their feudal lord. But 
the effect of the defeat upon the spirits and the health of St. 
Leo was fatal. Depressed in mind and on the verge of a 
physical breakdown, he was still further troubled by “ transac- 
tions: with Constantinople, which were to end in the final 
‘separation of the East and the West.” During the reign of St. 
Leo, and indeed during the reigns, or parts of the reigns, of all 
the Popes described in this volume, St. Edward the Confessor 
was on the English throne. A great Pope himself, St. Leo 
“must be called great in his spiritual children whom he trained 
up, and whose glory must be reflected back on their spiritual 
father.” 

» Another—though distant—relative of an Emperor was to 
succeed St. Leo. Gebbart, Bishop of Eichstaidt and Chan- 
-cellor of the Empire, was the son of one of the Counts of 
‘Calvi, the ruins of whose castle overlook the river N agold, and 
the fir-clad heights of the Black Forest. As Pope Victor II. 
(1055-57) he emulated the reforming zeal of his predecessor. 
‘During his pontificate, the Emperor died and was succeeded 
by a boy of six (Henry IV.), and “now supreme in_ both 
Church and State, Victor exerted himself with striking success 
to preserve the empire from the calamities to be naturally 
expected on the accession of a child.” The reign of this Pope 
lasted but a couple of years; and “in the sudden death of 
Victor we have to mourn the loss of another of those German 
Popes whose lives were an honour to themselves, an advantage 
‘to the Church, and a credit to those who nominated them.” 
The pontificate of his successor was even shorter. Pope 
Stephen X. (1057-1058) was the son of a Duke of Lotharingia 
and of a daughter of Berengarius I1., the last King of Italy. 
“Of this Pope it was said (“Annal.,” an. 1057) that “ for many 
years back no one had assumed the government of the Roman 
Church with greater. satisfaction te all men, and amid more 
universal expectation of a glorious reign.” He was.a most 
emphatic promoter of celibacy among the clergy and an equally 
strenuous opponent of simony: his appointments to bishoprics 
were excellent ; so also was his general influence ; but he died 
less than eight months after his election. 

Oa the death of Pope Stephen, the lawless Barons made a 
last effort to revive their usurped and illegal powers, by 
‘declaring John, Bishop of Velletri, to be the successor of St. 
Peter, in spite of the protests and anathemas of Cardinals, 
Bishops, Canons and people. Gerard, Bishop of Florence, was 
suggested for the Holy See by Hildebrand, and, when the 
‘supporters of Gerard were conducting him to Rome, they had 
to fight those of the Antipope before reading it. Gerard was 
duly and formally elected at the Lateran, and enthroned at St. 
Peter’s as Nicholas II. (1059-61). During his pontificate an 
important decree was issued, by a synod of 113 Bishops at 
Rome, respecting future papal elections. The Cardinals were 
to meet together and make the election. The clergy and the 
laity were then to “express their adhesion to” it; but their 
influence was not yet to be altogether destroyed. It is true that 
‘the initiative was taken out of the hands of Emperor, nobles, or 
populace, and placed in the hands of the cardinals ; but their 
selection required ratification by “ the rest of the Romans, cleric 
and lay.” The Emperor, also, was still allowed “some 
undefined right of interference.” In the narrative of this Pope, 
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as indeed of one or two others in this volume, several pages are 
devoted to Berengarius of Tours and his heresy. The 
pontificate of Nicholas II. lasted little more than two years. 
Father Mann says that if his selection as Pope “was a credit 
to the discernment of Hildebrand, his splendid activity and his 
shining virtues were his own.” 

We now come tothe longest pontificate of the volume, that of 
Alexander II. (1061-1073). Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, had been 
one of the most strenuous opponents of the%marriage of priests 
and bishops, in Lombardy ; consequently he had many clerical 
enemies ; but he had been thought very highly of by the last 
Pope, and he was recommended by Hildebrand for the Papacy 
He was regularly elected in Rome, and solemnly crowned under 
the title of Alexander II. But the new decree concerning 
papal elections had proved very unpalatable to certain jealous 
ecclesiastics and tyrannical lay potentates. After many 
protests against the election of Alexander II.., who was 
described by his enemies as “the heretic of Lucca,” as having 
“a face like the damned,” and as being the nominee of that 
“limb of the devil,” Hildebrand, an Antipope was elected by a 
synod at basle, in spite of the opposition of many of the bishops 
there present ; and he was declared Pope, as Honorius II. by 
the youthful King Henry, who had embarked on a “ career of 
vice and folly, wantonly offending great and small alike.” Before 
long, the Antipope was almost universally discredited, and he 
went into retirement, where he was practically forgotten, but 
from whence he issued decrees as if he were the Supreme 
Pontiff. Alexander II. is chiefly remembered by Englishmen as 
the Pope who gave his countenance to the invasion of this 
country by William the Conqueror. When there had been a 
question of a collision of arms with the forces of the Emperor at 
the time of the election of Alexander II., the Normans had been 
“prepared to aid Papacy, at least so far as by so doing they 
could advance the cause of their own independence” ; a little 
later they showed that they were as ready to use their arms 
against the Papacy asin defence of it; but William assumed 
the part of a devoted champion of the Holy See. On the death 
of Edward the Confessor, William sent Ambassadors to Rome 
who “assured Alexander that the Confessor had promised that 
he should succeed him, and that Earl Harold, who had now 
usurped the throne, had already sworn fealty to the Duke as his 
liege lord!” Harold, on the contrary, had neglected to send 
ambassadors to justify his rival claims before the Pope, and he 
laboured under the additional disadvantage of having Hilde- 
brand as an advocate of the cause of his opponent. What 
followed is known to all readers of English history. Our 
author says : “ There is no doubt that the action of the Normans 
on the Church in England was greatly to its benefit. It put 
new life into its dry and decaying bones.” In the account of 
Alexander II. very interesting notices will be found of the 
relations of the Holy See to Spain, Bulgaria, Sweden, Bohemia 
and other countries. Alexander II. was an uncompromising 
opponent of the vices of both the clergy and the laity ; he did 
much to suppress bribery, simony and tyranny ; and, without 
any disparagement to h‘s own splendid personal efforts, it may 
safely be said that his success in these matters was largely 
owing to the co-operation of Hildebrand, who was so soon to. 
succeed him in the chair of St. Peter. 


MODEST POETIC. PURPOSE. 


Verses. By HILAIRE BELLOoc. 5s. net. London: Duck-— 
worth. 


Songs of Myself. By THOMAS MCDONAGH. 
Hodges and Figgis. 


The Third Road. By KATHLEEN C. GREENE. Is. net. 
London : Fifield. 


HE name of Mr. Belloc’s book disarms the critic before he 
enters upon what proves to be a wholly delightful 
encounter. These are the weapons to which we surrender: on 
Mr. Belloc’s part, a great reputation and a more than modest 
title ; on our own, a memory of good things contributed to Zhe 
Dublin Review and elsewhere. A modest poetic purpose is, — 
after all, the surest of attainment ; and if Mr. Belloc has not 
aimed at dizzy heights, his arrows have none the less found 
their desired billet. Not that all the 98 pages of “ Verses” 
remain mere verse (we think we must modify that “ mere” in 
future, because Mr. Belloc has shown what a fine thing, and 
what a thing apart, verse can be). That there is poetry also le 
these verses from “ Peter Wanderwide” bear witness : ° 


Is. net. Dublin: 


Almighty God will surely cry, 

‘*St. Michael ! Who is this that stands 
With Ireland in his dubious eye, 

And Perigord between his hands, 
And on his arm the stirrup-thongs, 

And in his gait the narrow seas, 
And in his mouth Burgundian songs, 

But in his heart the Pyrenees?” 


And these from: “‘ The Prophet Lost in the Hills” : 


It darkens. Ihave lost the ford. 
There is a change on all things made, 
The rocks have evil faces, Lord, 
And I am awfully afraie. 
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I challenged and I kept the Faith, 
The bleeding path alone I trod; 

It darkens. Stand about my wraith, 
And harbour me,—almighty God ! 


“ Peter Wanderwide” is a poem, humorous, whimsical, poignant. 
“Our Lord and Our Lady,” “ Courtesy,” and the well-known 
“ The South Country,” have all caught the feeling of the English 
ballad, as well as its form: but both form and feeling have 
become modern because they have become more personal than 
any of the Border ballads. Indeed, in this they resemble more 
closely the ballads of Charles d’Orléans and Francois Villon. 

It is not strange to any that know Mr. Belloc’s characteristics 
as a writer at all well, to find that he has much to say about beer 
and politics in such seeming incongruous themes, for instance, 
as his own death, or the Crucifixion. But what may seem strange 
is the extraordinary success with which he manages to accom- 
plish what seems, on the face of it, a difficult feat enough. The 
satirical and frankly political verses of this book are by no 
means the least successful where nothing, indeed, can be said 
to fail. The Oxford Don “who dared attack my Chesterton” ; 
the “Lord” who called forth the stinging satire on the Jew 
financiers of the South African War ; the “ Dives” of page I, if 
such aman exist in the flesh—all these, we fear, will make no 
effort +o further the circulation of this book of a little fine poetry, 
much excellent verse, and a wealth of telling, sincere, and happy 
satire ; the whole linked with a delicious sense of humour 
expressed with something of a master’s art ata rhythm anda 
rhyme. 

Mr. Thomas MacDonagh, whose little book is delightfully 
titled “Songs of Myself,” is inthe Young Ireland movement, 
and yet not quite of it. No more than Mr. Colum’s is his work 
“the mouthful of dust” that has been ascribed to the most 
famous figure of the Irish literary revival. Both Mr. Colum 
and Mr. MacDonaghb, we fancy, must be intensely annoyed 
with the more weird of Mr. Yeats’ mystic creations. Two 
translations from the Irish and his sincerity—these alone bind 
Mr. MacDonagh down—or up—to the significant modern move- 
ment of literature in Ireland. For the rest, the charming lyrics 
of a charming book have none of the mysteries of a Celtic art, 
but, indeed, have some claim to close kinship with Landor ; 
as “ Offering ” shows : 


To her who first unmade a poet, and gave 
Love and unrest instead of barren art, 
Who dared to bring him joy and then to brave 
The anger and the anguish of his heart, 
Knowing the Leart would serve her still ; and then 
Who gave back only what to art belongs, 
-Making the man a poet over again,— 
To her who gave me all, I give these songs. 


There is hardly a line in this delightful book that is not poetry, 
and this in spite of acertain monotony of theme and atmospheric 
tone. This monotony belonged, after all, to so great a poet as 
Petrarch ; and in his two sonnets at least Mr. MacDonagh 
bears in other respects a likeness to the great singer of “these 
dull monotonous things ” that are so beautiful, as the repetitions 
of a sunset are so beautiful. But we will be brief, so that 
_ the brevity of our notice may allow us the most satisfactory 
_ form of praise—quotation. The poem is characteristically 

called “ Our Story” : 


Taere was a young king who was sad, 
And a )oung queen who was lonely ; 
' They lived together their busy life, 
Known to each other only,— 


Known to each other wiih strange love, 
But with sighs for the king’s vain sorrow 
And for the queen’s vain loneliness 
And vain forethought of the morrow. 


After a barren while they died, 
In death they were not parted : / 
Now in their grave perhaps they know 
Why they were broken-hearted. 


Miss Kathleen Greene confesses herself, in her acknowledg- 
ments, to be a contributor to the Problems Page of The 
Saturday Westminster Gazette; and we ask no better impri- 
matur to a book of modern verse. ‘The Third Road,” called 
after one of its less successful twenty-eight lyrics, holds several 
charming little poems. Miss Greene is particularly happy in 
the section “Child Songs,” and “The Last House” is dis- 
tinguished by novelty of theme and dignity of treatment. Has 
Miss Greene really the power of metre, or has she been reading 
Mr. Noyes, with his splendid and infectious rhythms ?—“ The 
Silver Wood” makes us wonder. “ Peter Pan,” “ Johnny,” and 
“An Animal Song” are perhaps the most felicitous lyrics of an 
attractive little book. We quote two verses from the first- 
named of these : 


All through the Jong and shining day 
I like to think that I’m a man; 

At night I have another play, 
I lie and wait for Peter Pan. 


O Peter ! as in bed I lie 
I think and dream and long for you! 
Why can’t you teach me how to fly, 
As once the Darling children flew ? 


“THE MONTH.” 


It isa pleasure to turn to Zhe Month amid the flood of the 
magazines of to-day, confident of finding a calm and reasoned 
estimate of topics that exercise men’s minds dealt with in the 
light of revealed religion. There are many thoughtful minds, 
for example, unlearned in theology, who have repeatedly heard 
in a vague way of “ Modernism,” or have even come across it, 
and who would feel deeply thankful for a clear presentment of 
the action of the Holy See in the matter which would appeal to 
their reason while confirming them in their loyalty and devotion. 
The very able article entitled ‘‘The Ethics of Subscription” 
meets this demand. The subject is very “actual,” important 
and delicate, involving as it does the whole vastonale of the 
modern revolt from the Church. Father Sydney Smith, the 
writer, sets forth the true notions of Church authority, shows 
how consistently it has been upheld and applied throughout the 
ages, and how Pope Pius X. is only following in the footsteps 
of his predecessors in exacting tests of orthodoxy, just as the 
“ Modernists” are showing themselves one with the heretics of 
all ages in refusing them. 

What is indirectly a plea for more humane and intelligent 
treament of the weak-minded in our country is a paper con- 
tributed by Dr. Alice Vowe Jobnson. Init she records her 
impressions of a visit to the ‘ Ghee! Colony for the Insane,” m 
Belgium. That they do things better there than here in this respect 
is the suggestion of the writer. And as social reform js one of the 
most insistent problems of our time, and as the call sounds 
clearer for Catholics in this land to take their full part in its 
solution, this glimpse of Gheel from a sympathetic and experi- 
enced student is well worthy of attention. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollen, S.J., continues his candid study of an 
early confrére whose venturesome career in the service of Mary 
Queen of Scots did something towards creating the impression 
that the word Jesuit spells political intrigue. From his dispas- 
sionate study, the character of Pére Samerie emerges, if not 
wholly rehabilitated, yet substantially that of a pious, zealous; 
well-intentioned man. 

During these last centuries this country, as far as misguided 
zeal could do it, has been pretty well purged of what the Puritan 
calls “‘ Mariolatry.” Some modern writers have gone one better 
and sought to prove that devotion to Our Lady never existed in 
England in any permanent form. In an article entitled 
“ Acclimatisation”” in The Guardian for December 23, 1910, 
Mr. Baring Gould says: “The medizeval developments of relic 
worship, Mariolatry, and devotion to images can never have 
taken hold of our English people ; they existed sporadically but 
never became indigenous.” It is just such an unscholarly 
assertion as this that Father Thurston delights in dissecting and 
exposing, and, by a close examination of the early English 
Primer, he does so effectually in this case, contributing inci- 
dentally a paper of great apologetic value, and showing with 
what truth the old title “Our Lady’s Dowry” applied to’ 
medizval England. Much of his matter appears, if we mistake 
not, for the first time in print. Mr. Baring Gould, if the 
process is still possible, will have to revise his impression of 
medizeval England. Much philological interest attaches to 
Father Thurston’s derivation of the word ‘“ Primer” itself. It is. 
somewhat at variance with that suggested by the great Oxford 
Dictionary. That sane and sober Catholic presentment of things 
which we have noted before is to be seen in what Father 
Keating has to say with regard to executions. A correspond- 
ence in Zhe Times has offered him his text and enables him 
strikingly to show into what chaos of ethical belief people have 
fallen through giving up the guidance of the Church, which 
consistently upholds the true notion of punishment, a mean 
between personal vindictiveness and mere sentimentality. Last 
among the longer articles is a vivid sketch, full of local colouring, 
of the planting of a mission station in Mid-Africa. Catholics of 
England who sit at home at ease can here read of the zeal 
shown for the faith that they themselves profess by the heroes 
and martyrs of the foreign mission. 

Errors, doctrinal, historical, ethical, even personal, form the 
usual staple of “ Flotsam and Jetsam,” and are well represented 
in the current instalment. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


In connexion with an illustration used in this column the other 
day, an esteemed correspondent writes to us: “‘T’ll lara ye 
to be a toad,’ was not, | think you will find, originated by a 
‘schoolboy,’ but was first presented as an anecdote, incidentally 
(of what subject I do not remember), in one of the ‘essays’ or 
‘papers’ by ‘A.K.H.B”” Our correspondent cannot at the 
moment recall the title of the work in question, but he fancies 
that it was a volume of essays on various subjects and appeared 
about 1858. “I have,” he adds, “a fairly distinct recollection 
of this anecdote, as related by A. K. H. Boyd, because of its 
having delighted my host, Maurice FitzGerald, nephew of 
Edward FitzGerald of Boulge, and also George Meredith, who 
was staying with him at Esher.” 
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We have no reason to doubt that our correspondent, whose 
happy thoughts are always welcome, is right in his recollection 
when he says that the phrase in question occurs in an anecdote 
narrated by “A.K.H.B.” And the approximate date he gives 
finds some confirmation in the fact that A. K. H. Boyd’s 
delightful “Recreations of a Country Parson” appeared in 
1859. As we have only the Second Series of 1861 at hand, we 
cannot at the moment verify the reference. But, as we have 
‘said, we have no reason to question the accuracy of our corre- 
spondent’s recollection, or, to speak more precisely, the positive 
part of his statement. We make this last reservation advisedly. 
For even with the printed text of “A. K.H.B.” lying before us, we 
confess we should still feel far from being satisfied that this was 
the first time that any author had told the story, or that the 
words bad never been actually used by some human (or 
inhuman) schoolboy engaged in the congenial occupation of 
stoning a toad. 





On this question we may appeal to a living writer, who has, 
we may note in passing, some curious points of resemblance 
to the genial “A. K. H. B,” particularly in his agreeable 
practice of teaching serious truth in an amusing manner. And 
both of them, we may add, do this of set purpose and on 
principle, as any reader may see by the Country Parson’s 

_ discourse “Concerning the dignity of Dulness,” and the 
_ chapter in Mr. Chesterton’s “Heretics” entitled “On Mr. 
_ McCabe anda Divne Frivolity.” It is in another chapter of 
_ this same work that Mr. Chesterton makes a characteristic 
onslaught on the historical critics and masters of folk-lore and 
comparative philology. These good people, he complains, 
_ are accustomed to assume that because an anecdote is told of 
_ several different men it is not true of any of them ; and because 


r 
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the same good story is found in many parts of the world it |. 


_ cannot have come to pass anywhere. In this they forget, as he 
__ justly observes, that the witty saying, for example, ascribed to 
_ Talleyrand, Voltaire, &c., must have occurred to some one 
_ or other for the first time, and that it may just as well have 
been im the course of conversation as in the study of a writer of 
_ fictitious memoirs. And with regard tosome of the stories told 
_ everywhere, he points to the obvious fact that some of them 
are just the things that happen everywhere. 


_ ¥o return to the particular phrase in question, we may 
_ remark that however happily it may have been used in the 
wise and witty pages of “A. K. H. B.” it can hardly 
_ have been used there for the first time. For we find it 
_ elsewhere in various forms and in places where it cannot 
_ possibly be accounted a plagiarism from the pages of the genial 
‘minister of St. Andrews. It will be enough to take two of 
the authorities cited in the article on “learn,” in Dr. Wright's 
admirable English Dialect Dictionary, vol. iii. Thus, “I'll Jarn 
yow to be an old to-ard,” is an example of the Norfolk Dialect 
taken from an unpublished collection by the Rev. W. R. Eaton. 
And another East Anglian example is, “‘ V’ll]arn yew tew be a 
_hedge-pig,’ as a keeper once said when he shot a hedge: hog.” 
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_ It may seem, at first sight, that there is something so quaint 
and out of the way in these expressions that their agreement 
can scarcely be a mere coincidence, but must needs be ascribed 
to plagiarism or imitation. But this is surely the judgment of 
_ readers who are tco much under the influence of classic 
authorities and measure all things by the standard of that 
so-called “correct English” which has been fitly defined as 
_ “the slang of prigs who write history and essays.” And those 
who are more familiar with the homely vernacular of their own 
land will see the matter in a very different light. For, in fact, 
this apparently quaint and outlandish utterance is a perfectly 
natural example of two native English idioms, to wit, the use of 
“learn” in the sense of “teach,” and the idicmatic irony which 
makes “I'll teach you to do this” mean “I’ll punish you for 
_ doing it.” This last phrase is a form of threat very common in 
~ colloquial English. And in like manner the irate East Anglian 
_ parent threatens the refractory child by saying “I'll learn yer.” 
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As we have already intimated, we sympathise with Mr. 
Chesterton’s complaint against the comparative mythologists 
and students of folk-lore. For it must be confessed that they 
are often too hasty in their identifications, and that in some 
cases, at any rate, historical facts are too readily relegated to 
the realm of fables. And the same may be said of those literary 
and historical critics who are apt to forget that the same idea 
may occur independently to different minds, and the same things 
may really happen to many men. On the other hand, it would 
be idle to deny that in many cases the mythologists have been 

right2{in their identifications, and that the critics have found 
_ many instances in which work long supposed to be original has 
_ been freely borrowed from earlier authors. For here, as often 
_ happens, it is possible to err on either side, and the critic has 
"need of a careful discrimination. 
aa 
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This principle finds an excellent illustration in Bentley’s | national Who’s Who.” This is not likely to recur as Mr. Justice 
argument on a passage in the pseudo-Phalaris wherein | Parker in the High Court of Justice has, on the application of 
he detects a quotation from Euripides or from another | the Proprietors of ‘‘ Who’s Who,” Messrs. A. & C, Black, in addi- 
dramatist cited by Aristotle. The great critic puts to himself | tion to other relief granted an Injunction ceeraiey the Pro- 
the plausible objection that the same idea might have occurred | prietors of ns The International Who’s Who _from publishing 
independently both to the old tyrant and to the later poet, and | that book in the form previously produced which infringed the 
since both were writing in Greek it must have been expressed | Copyright in “Who’s Who” and further restrained them from 
in much the same words. To meet this he dismisses from con- | using the title of “The International Who’s Who” in any 
sideration those words which are really needed to express the | publication without clearly distinguishing it from Messrs A. & 
thought, and founds his argument on the curious agreement | C. Black’s publication. 
between the two writers in the other words which are not neces- 
sary. It would be well if all critics used the same care as the 
master. And it may be remarked that his method may be used 
with equal advantage in the comparison of legends and stories. 
For here argument in details unconnected with the main plot of 
the story will have the same force as the fact that the two 
authors agree in those words which are not needed for the 
expression of the same idea. 






























“The Calendar of the Blessed Sacrament” noticed last week 
is published by The Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament Company 
of New York and not, as stated, by Messrs. Desclée. 








THE REVIEWS. 
“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


Mr. Stephen Gwynne, M.P., is first in the field with an 
account of the whole written work of Sir William Butler, 
whom he has studied rather on account of an_ instinctive 
sympathy and admiration for his friend as a man and thinker, 
than through Ruskin’s famous and irresistible praises. These, 
Butler’s fame as a soldier, and the grappling force of his 
English wherever it is chanced upon, have won him the 
attention of the casual English reader; Mr. Stephen Gwynne’s 
main thought is for the Irish patriot. Mr. Gwynne’s talent for 
quotation—from “ Far Out,” from ‘“‘ Gordon,” from “ The Life of 
Colley,” from “ The Light of the West ”—enables him to present 
the essence of the books ; of the spoken word he is no less 
mindful : Lae ie 

I think by temperament Butler was orator rather than writer, and. 
the very best of his work can be found in papers written for oral 
delivery. For this he bad extraordinary natural advantages. Very 
tall and erect, the smallness and symmetry of his head increased the 
effect of his stature. I bave never seen a man more finely made—- 
that long-limbed South of Ireland build which combines strength with 
swiftness, and lends itself alike to horsemanship or running or leaping, 
Naturally, when I knew him all this was stiffened into stateliness, but 
the lines were not obliterated. His voice was resonant as a trumpet 
yet without harshness ; it was full of dignified and restrained — 
emphasis, 


Mr. Gwynne is not one to boggle at the hard sayings—such as, — 
“Civilisation is alone traceable in the increased power of | 
the projectile,” and “The truth is, the Anglo-Saxon race has 
spread itself, but cannot impart to others its Christianity or its: 
civilisation. We cannot train or teach. If we conquer a nation, 
we must either destroy it, or fail to govern it.” The hardest — 
saying is softened and made palatable so soon as the sayer no © 
longer lays unwelcome stress upon the truths by his presence 
in Pall Mall. Mr. Gwynne will welcome the news that Butler‘s 
memoirs are already in the press, and not, as he suggests, — 
unwritten. es hea 
In “Post-Illusionism and Art in the Insane,” Dr. Theo — 
Hyslop, late Senior Physician, Bethlem Royal Hospital, sets 
out to consider only the things he has observed in regard to 
art and degeneration in asylum practice. A cloak for the — 
expression of his contempt for the pictures lately seenat the — 
Grafton Galleries, and for their admirers, his article at once — 
reveals an extraordinaty violence and intolerance, so that in 
speaking of critics “‘ whose excitabilities appear to them to — 
be marks of superiority” he might have bethought him of 
himself. His method of attack, while entrenched behind his Ny 
asylum practice, is to tell of the “degenerates, borderland 
imitators, critics and malingerers” who, barely escaping his 
attentions in a padded room, are able to deceive and lead — 
astray the public. Aa 
Inside asylums such renaissance deludes neither the patients nor 
their attendants; nor does it provide an excuse for zsthetic snobs to 
fouid a fashion meriting little else than laughter, wratb, or contempt, 
. . . Asylums do not harbour such puppets, nor do their inmatesin 
their intellectual darkness beccme the devotees of the snobs of fashion 
. . . [in asylams] they do not found so-calJed intellectual or zesthetic 
movements and by futile babbling and twaddle seek to propagate what 
may be, as a matter of fact, nothing else than idiocy or humbug... there 
is no scope for the promotion of bubble-company swindles in asylums 
- . . and inasmuch as lunatics are free from sordid motives they are 
harmless in their ignorance and segregated in their snobbishness. 


There is more in Dr. Hyslop’s paper of even greater 
virulence, but enough is quoted to show that the much pitied — 
lot of the sane man who gives his life to the care of the insane ~ 
is preferable to his lot when he ventures among the idiots of the 
outer world. If mobs and rogues do so beset him that he must. : 
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Complaint is often made of the huge and too conspicuous 
space filled by advertisements in modern books and 
periodicals. Thus a critic in the current number of Ze 
Month, at the close of an appreciative short notice on a well- 
known Catholic work of reference, feels constrained to utter 
the following unavailing protest : “We wish we cou'd persuade 
the publishers not to disfigure the beginning of the book with 
interpaged advertisements, but now that our leading Catholic 
weekly gives us alternate columns of text and commercialism, 
we suppose it is useless to try to stem the tide. The more 
necessary the book the less becomes the possibility of effective 
protest.” 





There are many readers, we imagine, who may be disposed 
to sympathise with this protest, more especially those fastidious 
persons of literate and artistic tastes who are ever apt to disdain 
the ways of mere mundane men of commerce. And no doubt 
the literary contributors to the aforesaid periodicals, serenely 
conscious of their own superiority, may be tempted to share 
these feelings. For this reason it may be worth while to 
remark that the gulf which divides the literary and commercial 
columns is not so wide and deep as it appears to these fastidious 
critics. Let us hasten to say that we are not thinking of that 
taint of commercialism which may sometimes affect the literary 
matter, as, for instance, when Bungay bids his critics decry the 
books of the rival firm. For there is happily another way in 
which the two planes may be brought to the same level, not by 
lowering the literature, but by elevating the advertisements, 
This is sometimes accomplished by the delicate art which gives 
a literary or artistic touch to the publishers’ announcements. 
But if only the reader had a more appreciative spirit, even the 
common run of advertisements might be found to have some 
merit, and serve another purpose besides ministering to the 
needs of commerce. : 


_ Qn this point we may venture to recall an admirable essay by 
a French philosopher on “La Quatritme Page”—the portion of 
a French paper which is commonly devoted to advertisements, 
Looking at the matter from another standpoint than that 
adopted by our English critics, this writer compares the pages 
of advertisements with the rest of the journal and arrives at a 
very different conclusion. In those pages that chronicle the events 
of the day and deliver judgment on contemporary literature he 
finds much that for all the pleasure it affords him he might as 
well have left unread. The news of the day is very largely 
a list of accidents or a chronicle of crimes. The Parlia- 

«™entary reports do but reveal the follies and inefficiency 
of statesmen. Like the son of the celebrated Swedish 
minister, the reader has an opportunity of learning with 
how little wisdom the world is governed. And if weary 
of this dark record of facts he betake himself to the 
feuilleton of fiction, he may only find some realistic artist 
offering a fresh tale of horrors. But happily there is a brighter 
place that may give him relief and rest. Let him turn his 
attention to the page of advertisements and forthwith he is 
transported to an ideal world where all is good and beautiful.’ 
All the houses are eligible sites and full of comforts and 
advantages. The literature is all that can be desired, all that 
is fitted to instruct, to interest, to elevate and refine. All the 
professors apd artists who offer their services are in every way 
competent and proficient, and withal modest in their demands. 
What reader who has once learnt this philosophy and found 
restin “The Fourth Page” will be likely to complain of the 
benevolent system which allows him an earlier opportunity of 
turning from the dreary columns of news and literature to ind 
light and relief in the airy realm of advertisements? 


W. H. K. 







Some little confusion has recently been caused by circulars 
vequesting biographies fora publication entitled “The Inter- 
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break the bargain he implicitly makes with the public not to 
afflict them with art-criticism, it is a pity that he left the shelter 
of his hospital. 


‘THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


The interest of the discovery, a few years back, of Thomas 
Traherne, the mystic, was much magnified in that he was also 
a poet. The discovery of an anonymous French mystic of the 
thirteenth century, and of Mr. N, his fifteenth-century English 
translator, needs no lyrical bush. Some account of his treatise. 
“The Mirror of Simple Souls,” lately added to the British 
Museum MSS. from the Ansherst Library, is given by Miss 
Evelyn Underhill in Zhe Fortnightly Review. With a 
hesitation characteristic of their kind, Mr. N and the writers 
of the forewords to the original manuscript have “ great dread 
to do it”; they are reluctant lest their author is “telling 
secrets.” With the old fear of high things, they are in hopes, 


, even while compelled to exert themselves in the publication ofa 


great spiritual work, that “for the love of God it should be 
wisely kept, and that few should see it.” Their prayer has been 
answered ; seemingly no copy of the French original is extant, 
and it is said that no duplicate of the British Museum transla- 
tion has been traced. The book takes the form, Miss Underhill 
explains, of | 

a debate between Love, the Soul, Reason, and a few intervening 
characters. . . . To Lady Love, the instructress of the Soul, all the 
more beautiful passages are given. Reason’s rdle is interrogatory. He 
catechises Love sharply though respectfully, and represents the 


invariable attitude of common sense confronted by the claims of 


mysticism. Sometimes he goes too far; Love or the Soul is driven to 
put him in his place. ‘Oh, understanding of Reason ! What thon hast 
of rudeness! Thou takest the shell or the chaff, and leavest the kernel 
or the grain.’ 


_Buton the whole Reason is reasonabie enough, even on the 
* unaccustomed path that he must here travel in making plain the 


way of his diviner fellows. Of the seven steps or “ steep stairway 
of Love” the first is “mystical conversion” when the soul “is 


touched of God”; the fourth marks ecstatic contemplation of 


God, when “ the soul is dangerous, noble and delicious in which 


she may not suffer that anything her touch but the touchings of 


pure delights, in which she is singularly gladsome and jolly” ; 


the fifth is the stage from which, after beholding the Being of 


God, the Soul, suffering reaction, experiences the “dark night,” 
when the spirit is become bitter; the sixth is that where the 
soul is “of all things made free, pure and clarified ; the seventh 
is indescribable and known only to those that be “noughted in 
God” and “fallen of love into this Being.” “I pray you, my 
dear daughter, my sister and my friend,” says the Holy Trinity 


to the Soul in the Seventh Estate, “if you will, that ye say no 


more the secrets that ye wot.” Miss Underhill, who establishes 
the extraordinary interest of her discovery by many quotations, 
says of the author’s claim to inspiration that such claim “‘ is a 
common circumstance with the mystics, in whom sub-conscious 
cerebration is always exceptionally active, and whose writings 


often exhibit an automatic and involuntary character, seeming 


to them the work of another mind ”—a rather dry manner ot 
dismissing the mysteries of ghostly insight and experience. We 


would call her to account on this head, much as Lady Love 


calls Reason to account in the pages of her discovery. 


“THE HIBBERT JOURNAL.” 


Reason, who is scolded and brought to order by Zhe 
Fortnighily’s mystic, turns the tables in The Hibbert Journal. 
Out of the mouth of the Bishop of Ossory, Dr. Sanday is 
reproved for his plea on behalf of the subconscious existence, as 
against the normal processes of the mind, as the medium of 
religious experience. Dr. Sanday’s proposition that “the sub- 
liminal consciousness is the proper seat or locus of the Deity of 
the Incarnate Christ” perhaps deserves, on the score of its own 
literalness, to be met by the common sense of a Bishop: 


Now it is surely clear that a consciousness of the sort which has just 
been described (the subconsciousness of a man who talks aloud to 
‘himself, &c.) is not a nobler or better form of life than the man’s 
ordinary conscious activity. - On the contrary, it is only so much raw 
«material, some of it good and some of it bad, and it is worthless unless 
the conscious will take it in hand and completely subordinate it to the 
purposes of life. For this subconsciousness to gain the upper band 
would be *‘ midsummer madness.” Indeed some forms of insanity seem 
to be nothing else than this. Sanity depends on the supremacy of the 
conscious will. 


To both contestants, the one seemingly too ready and the 
other too backward in ranging subconsciousness on the side of 
the angels, we would recommend the example of the saints, who 
gave themselves over to long years of discipline “before per- 
mitting themselves one credible dream” ; and to the poets, who 
“in requital of their song” see visions that are more real than 
anything the material world can offer. ‘“Subconscicusness” is 
a word used by neither saint nor poet. In “Language and the 
New Philosophy” Professor H. C. Goddard, of Pennsylvania, 
argues that “if a philosophy that declares itself deeper than 
thought does not, therefore, condemn itself to be for ever 
dumb,” language, too, must be deeper than thought. He quotes 
several passages of splendid English to prove the potency of 
words apart from their dictionary meanings, but it is not very 
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easy to discover the Professcr’s discovery, The Bishop of 
Tasmania (the Right Rev. J. E. Mercer) grapples with the 
question: “ Have we any ground for attributing to the divine 
nature a mode of experience at all analogous to that which we 
know as a sense of humour?” The answer is less pon- 
derously phrased than the query, but is more cautious 
than the Psalmist’s answer or Mr. Chesterton’s. In the 
Scriptures it is affirmed: “He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision ”—a passage from 
which the modern poet has gleaned the courage of his verses 
explaining the existence of such monstrously absurd creatures 
as the goggle-eyed, great-headed fish : 


For I saw that finny goblin 
Hidden in the abyss untrod ; 
And I knew there can be laughter 

On the secret face of God. 


We find it hard to believe in the divine commission of such 
comedians ; rather would we seek it in the nurseries of heaven. 
In regard to the laughter of children, Dr. Mercer quotes 
Preyer’s record of a child’s “roguish” laughter towards the 
end of its second year, a record which is, of course, mislead- 
ing. Few children wait so long before showing their delight in 
actions that seem to them to do violence to the decorum of things 
as they find them. A child of sixteen months, trailing clouds 
of laughter, will find pleasure in making a parent’s features or 
attire ridiculous, but no infant has ever laughed at Mr. 
Chesterton’s fish. The interest of an admirable number is 
increased by Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s “Ideals and Facts,” and 
by Mr. Francis Bickley’s “ The Agenda Club,” but not at.all by 
Professor Luzzi's account of the present-day Church, and, 
incidentally, of the Mayor, of Rome. 


“THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc, since he prefers the company he finds in 
the Chamber of Literature in Bloomsbury to the company of 
the Commons, has leisure for Quarterly reviewing. Charac- 
teristic are the passages in his paper on “The Song of Roland,” 
dealing with the landscape of the poem: “In the first place, 
the landscape is the landscape of the Pyrenees. Here is a 
matter not susceptible of positive proof. Were you to assure a 
foreigner that certain phrases in Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ still more 
perhaps in ‘In Memoriam,’ forcibly suggested the landscape 
of rural England, you could not prove what you said. The 
suggestion is most vivid where there is least particular use of 
adjective and of special description. The famous couplet so 
frequently repeated— 


High are the bills and buge and dim with cloud, 
Down in the deeps the living streams are loud, 


might, you would think, if you bad not seen those bills, apply 
to any hills. But the spirit of them is the spirit of the Pyrenees, 
The corresponding couplet— 


High are the hills and very high the trees, &c., 


is admirably reminiscent of Roncesvalles itself. ‘Nor is it any 
reply to this suggestion to say that the words are simple and 
universal.” There speaks the Belloc of the open-road—a road 
upon which he will meet no wayfarer from Westminster, save 
it be Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in a paper called 
‘“ Boswell’s Autobiography,” strips that worthy of his one great 
pretence to consideration. His own follies have always been 
condoned on the score of his service to the memory of 
Johnson. But what if the “Life of Johnson” is really the 
“Life of Boswell”? Of Chateaubriand, who, like the mastodon, 
is fascinating partly because his species is utterly extinct, Mn 
P. F, Willert writes, and of woods and forests, Mr. J. C, 
Medd. 
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Mr. Roger Joseph Mostyn, whose death is announced and 
who was the Jast surviving son of the late Sir Edward Mostyn, Bart, 
of Talacre, was buried on Friday in last week, after a Requiem Mass — 
had been celebrated at the Catholic Church, Montreux, Switzerland. — 
His only son, Mr. Roger Joseph Francis Mostyn, of Bedford, was 
present as chief mourner. 
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‘* Shadow of the Cross,” by Henri Ault. 
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For tickets apply to HON. J. MAXWELL SCOT7, 
29, Pall Mall, 


Daily ro to 6, 15. 
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Papen ee meen 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


MARRIAGES. 

FOUNTAIN—TOPHAM.—On the 8th inst., at the Cratory, Kensington, by the 
Rev. E. W. Leslie, S.J., assisted by the Very Rev. Canon O'Toole, D.D., Birken- 
head, William Henry, third son of the late Major E. Fountain, Royal Artillery, and 

of Mrs. E. Fountain, Southcote, Chester, to Eifieda Clare Elizabeth, third daughter 
of the late Joseph Bell Topham and Mrs. Topham, Heathley, Llandudno. 

GREPE—COLLINGWOOD.—On the ist inst., at St. Charles’ Church, Hull 
by the Very Rev. Canon Collingwood, Sydney Francis Grepe. of Cannock; Staffs., 
to Mary Katherine, fourth daughter of J. A. Collingwood, of Hull. 

O’CARROLL—ESMON DE-CAHILL.—On the 1st inst., at St. Mary’s Church, 
Haddington-road, Dublin, bythe Rev. W. O’Carroli (brother of the bridegroom), 
assisted by the Rev. B. P. Murphy, Chiswick, London, the Rev. H. Lube, the Rev. 
F. Quinn, D.D. (cousins of the bride), and the Very Rev F. M'Enerney, Dublin, 
Thomas D. O’Carroll, of Clyde-road, Dublin, to Mary Josephine, only child of the 
late J. Esmonde-Cahill, M.D., and niece of Colenel J. Nugent Cahill, J.P., 
Ballyconra. 














DEATHS. 


CLARKE.—On the morning of the 7th inst., very suddenly, from hemorrhage on 
the brain, Alice Caroline Clarke, at her residence, “ Colsingwood,” Kingston-on- 
Thames. R.I.P. No flowers by special request of the deceased. 

GREEN.—On the 6th inst., Lancelot Green, aged 34, sometime of Harrow.on- 
the-Hill, and nephew of Everard Green, Rouge Dragon. Requiem and burial at 
Downside Abbey. Lux luceat ei! 

JON ES.—On the sst inst., at Killeen Castle, Co. Meath, Miss Jane Jones, at an 
advanced age. 

LANG.—On the 1st inst., at Bigwood House, Hendon, Rebekah Henrietta Lang, 
of Artillery Mansions, S.W., widow of the late Herrmann Lang, aged 81. Rei Pe 

MOSTYN.—On January 31, at Montreux, Switzerland, of heart failure, following 

eumonia, Roger Joseph Mostyn, youngest and last surviving son of the late Sir 

dward Mostyn, Bart., Talacre, Flintshire, fortified with all the Rites of Holy 
Church. 

WOLAN,.—On January 30, at 20, Quex-road, West Hampstead, in the 80th year 

of her age, Mary, widow of the late Edward R. Nolan, Esq., J.P., of Killeen 
» House, Killeen, Co. Dublin, and daughter of the late Thomas Crosbie, Esq., of 
Glenderry, Ballyheigue, Co, Kerry. R.I.P. 

SCULLY.—On the ond inst., at Wengen, Switzerland, Annie Mary, the dearly- 
loved wife of James Rodolph Scully, of Rickmansworth, Herts, and Ballyneil, 
Carrick-on-Suir, Ireland, in her 54th year. R.1-P. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 





— 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


ete February 12, 1911.—Preachers: 12 noon, Father 

STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J. 4p.m., Father GEORGE POLLEN, S.J. 
Wednesday, February 15, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN,S.J. Friday, February 17, 
330 p.m., Father GEORGE POLLEN, S.J. 


SERVITE CHURCH, FULHAM-ROAD. 
SUNDAY, February 12, FEAST OF THE SEVEN 
S.J. Compline, Sermon and Benediction at 7 p.m. 





HOLY FOUNDERS, High Mass at 11; Sermon by Father BAMPTON, 





CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, WARWICK-STREET, W. 
MEETING of the THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
takes place on the 
SECOND TUESDAY of each month 
at 5.30 p.m. 








RETREATS. 





CONVENT OF THE ASSUMPTION, 23, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, 
} LONDON, W. ; 
HE ANNUAL RETREAT for LADIES, given at the 
Convent of the Assumption, 23, Kensington-square, will be preached by the 
Rev. Father GAVIN, S.J. It commences on Passion Sunday, April 2, and closes 
ie the following Saturday, April 8. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother 
uperior. 








PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £32. 


Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square 
W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 





“ONVERTS’ AID SOCIETY.—President : His Grace the 


ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Vice-Presidents; The Bishops of England 
and Wales, Founded at the special desire of His Holiness Pope tes XIII. to 
assis Convert Clergymen immediately after their conversion. Application should 
be made in the first instance to the Secretary, who will gladly acknowledge dona- 
‘tions and subscriptions and be thankful to hear of any vacant situations likely to 
‘suit men of education. 


JOHN B, CORNEY, Secretary, 35, Gerrard-street, Soho, W. 





Silver Jubilee of 
| Rev. Donald £krimshire’s Priesthocd, 
Feb. 24, 1886-1911. 


A Committee has been formed witha view to making 
a Presentation to Father Skrimshire on this occasion. 
It is felt that many of his friends and old parishioners 
will be glad of this opportunity of testifying in a prac- 
tical manner their appreciation of his many years’ 
work in the archdiocese. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received by 


Rev. J. J. Wren, M.R. (Hon. Sec.), 
49, Clarendon-sq., Somers 
Town, N.W. 


Rev. Charles A. Cox., M.R. 
(Hon. Treasurer), 
41, Brook Green, W. 





Sea BLE, 





[Saturday, February 11, 1gr1, 















ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 


Full particulars on application as above. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of tte Benedictine Order, who are assisted im the 
work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities, 


SPECIAL FEATURES : 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College ; 


DUUAL ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 


BERKS. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines, 
BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES. 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, ap hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
Sa ee eee 
ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, February 5, 1911. 
PREPARING FOR THE EXHIBITION. 
During the last few weeks Rome has begun to assume its 


customary winter aspect with the arrival of visitors from — 


various parts of the world—not certainly in such numbers as — 
other years, but almost sufficiently to make you feel as you stand 
in the Piazza di Spagna that you are on English-speaking soil. 
But a good many strangers must feel after their arrival that they 


sy 


» 


nea 


have come only just too late for an earthquake or some other ~ 


cataclysm of nature, for many of the principal streets are torn 
up and almost impassable. The secret is that the civic 
authorities have begun at last to lay down tram-lines, level 
roads, erect scaffoldings and construct a bridge, all destined 
to enable the coming millions to visit the four or five 
different divisions of the Exposition. Originally.a date in 
February was fixed for the first opening (for there are to be 
several), and the somewhat grim poster that has been officially 
adopted by the Exposition Committee still continues to inform 
the public that this date has not been cancelled. As a matter 
of fact, ithas. Nothing whatever is to take place in February, 
but March 26 is still fixed for the opening of the Art Exhibition 


at Villa Cartoni, and a few weeks ago the Exposition Com- — 


mittee gave formal and public notice that anybody who said 
that this date was to be further prorogued would be prosecuted 
for libel. It is not safe, therefore, to assert the contrary, but it 
is perfectly safe to say that if the Villa Cartoni is really fit to be 
open to the public on that date the Committee will have 
accomplished some phenomenal results between then and now, 
Towards the end of April the Regional Exhibition of Italy in 
the Piazza d’ Armi is to be ready—miraculously, for there is 
apparently more to be done there than has been accomplished 
in the last year. Early in June the Victor Emmanuel monument 
is to be inaugurated ; but not even the sanguine Committee 
believe that it will be finished by then—or for four or five years 


to come. 
THE ATTITUDE OF CATHOLICS. 


However all this is not the chief point of interest for Catholics a 
J abroad—but rather the attitude of the Vatican towards the © 
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exhibition. There is some confusion’ over this—at least out- 
side Italy. A Catholic who is a member of the English Com- 
mission for the Exhibition has written a letter to the papers in 
which he makes a number of very remarkable statements on the 
subject. He says that the Exposition is in no sense a com- 
memoration of the taking of Rome; that the Pope has given 
the clearest proof that he has no hostile feelings towards it by 
not preventing the authorised representatives of the Vatican on 
the Municipal Board giving their assistance in the preparation 
for the festivities; that statements have been made at the 
Vatican in favour of the Exhibition ; and that the most Catholic 
countries in the world, Spain and Austria, are officially 
participating in it and taking a very prominent part in its 
anticipated success. On the other hand nota single paper in 
all Italy has ventured to say that the Vatican looks with the 
slightest favour on this celebration, many of them are discounting 
its possible failure by ascribing this to the opposition of the 
Holy See, and some of them have gone so far as to say that as 
a protest the Vatican galleries and museums are to be closed 
to the public during the time the Exposition is open. 


THE HOLY SEE AND THE CELEBRATIONS. 


The truth lies about half way between these extremes. The 
Exposition does not commemorate the taking of Rome—but it 
does commemorate, and officially, the intention of the Revolu- 
tienists to take Rome from the Popes and make it the capital of 
Italy. In fact it commemorates nothing else. In the Municipal 
Council of Rome there is not a single representative of the 
Vatican ; or even of the Catholics, so the Pope could not have 
prevented such representatives from favouring the Exposition, 
No statements whatever have been made at the Vatican in 
favour of the Exposition—on the contrary the Osservatore 
Romano has publicly proclaimed that the commemoration in 
Rome is to be a period of mourning. The Governments of 
Spain and Austria are taking part in the Exposition, but the 
Catholics of these countries are not, and it is grotesque to hold up 
the government of Sefor Canalejas as a model for the conduct 
of Catholics. The Vatican galleries are not to be closed, and 
the Holy See has made no public official pronouncement in 
opposition to the Exposition, But there are to be no solemn 
functions in the Vatican or St. Peter’s during the period of the 
feasts ; not even the long delayed Consistory will be held while 
they last; royal personages who come to Rome during this 
period will not be received by the Holy Father ; neither will 
anybody who has any official part in the proceedings—Con- 
gresses, Expositions, scientific gatherings, &c. ; persons engaged 
in the building or arranging of the Exposition and the other 
attractions will not be admitted to audience ; pilgrimages are 
discountenanced. All this is perfectly logical: the celebrations 
are meant to commemorate the despoiling of the Papacy, and 
the commemorators should naturally be drawn frome those who 
approve of this spoliation—and there are quite enough of them 
to make it a success if they think the programme sufficiently 
attractive. Finally the Mayor of Rome has proclaimed to the 
whole world that the feasts are to have an anti-Papal character ; 
the Freemasons have declared their fixed intention to make it 
as anti-Papal as possible ; and neither the Government nor the 
organising committee, nor any section of the Government or 
Liberal Press has uttered a word of rebuke or protest against 
these utterances. In short, if the Exposition proves a success, 
it will be due in the main to the enthusiasm of the Anticlericals ; 
if it proves a failure, none of the responsibility can be placed 
either on the Vatican or on Catholics. 


CHOLERA SCARE. 


This much being quite clear, Catholics in Rome can heartily 
join in a protest against some attempts that are still being made 
in America and elsewhere to depict Italy and Rome as still 
being aprey to cholera. There was a good deal of influenza 
here a month ago, and there has been a recrudescence during 
the last week, but there is probably not a single case of cholera 
in the whole country, and in Rome itself it is months since there 
has beena case. The Corriere d’Jtaliaz this evening publishes 
the following curious paragraph on the subject : “ Our colleague, 
Francesco Vassallo, of the Corriere di Sictlia, who sailed a 
week ago from Palermo for Tripoli, was stopped for several days 
on the way by the English sanitary authorities, and is still in the 
lazzaretto in Malta, together with the other passengers of the 
Peloro. For the English authorities (as well as for the Swiss 
hotel-keepers) Italy is still infested with cholera, and the ports 
of Naples, Palermo, and Bari are infected ports. It does not 


seem to matter that the end of the cholera has been officially 
announced—the English authorities take care not to follow the 
good rules of the international sanitary police, and to put trust 
in the Italian authorities.” Unfortunately the Italian sanitary 
authorities are suffering now for their unjustifiable delay in 
proclaiming the existence of cholera at Naples for months after 
it had broken out there—but it is well that the public should 
know that there is no cholera in Italy at present. 


A DIPLOMAT’S SPEECH. 


Great hubbub has been caused in the German Protestant © 


Press over a speech of the Prussian Minister to the Holy See 
on the occasion last week of the 52nd birthday of the Kaiser, 
in which his Excellency was alleged by the telegraphic agency 
to have threatened the Vatican with very disagreeable con- 
sequences if it persisted in its present attitude with regard to 
the anti-Modernist oath and other questions. The text of the 
speech was not published for some days after, and in the mean- 
time the same orators, organs and organisations which dis- 
played such activity last year on the occasion of the Encyclical 
on St. Charles Borromeo had time’ to denounce the Vatican 
and demand the suppression of the Prussian Legation to the 
Holy See. The text of the speech did not contain the remotest 
allusion to the anti-Modernist oath, and referred to the settle- 
ment of past religious tempests in Germany by the “ intelli- 
gence” of the Holy Father and the “strong hand” of the 
Kaiser. It is, of course, possible to read an ambiguous mean- 
ing to this phrase, but it is altogether different from the version 
that caused the trouble. The little’ incident may be said to be 
settled now by an official note published yesterday in the 
Norddeutsche Allegemeine Zeitung, which states that “it must 
be noted that the speech is concerned only with the past, and in 
no way enters into the solution of the difficulties raised by the 
letter of the Pope to Cardinal Fischer and by the attitude of, 
the Vatican.” Only the satisfaction caused by this announce- 
ment must be counterbalanced by the announcement, insinuated 


in this paragraph, that the Pope’s letter and the attitude of the - 
Vatican have raised difficulties with the Prussian Government. — 


NOTES. 


Mgr. Butt, Bishop-elect of Cambysopolis, has received his 
Bull of nomination, and has begun a ten days’ retreat with 
the Redemptorists at S. Alfonso. Afterwards he will pro- 
ceed directly to Westminster.—The Rev. Thomas Georges 
D.D., Ph.D., of the diocese of Liverpool, has been appointed 
to succeed Mgr. Butt as Vice-Rector of the Beda College. 
Three American Bishops, Mgr. Rice of Burlington, Mgr. Feehan 
of Fall River, and Mgr. Beaven of Springfield, have arrived in 
Rome and been received in private audience by the Holy 


Father.—It is believed that there will be no Consistory before — 
March 26—and it is certain that there will not be one held after 


that date for many months.—Last night Count Szecsen de 
Temerin gave a farewell dinner in honour of his Eminence the 
Cardinal Secretary of State. 
Vatican and Mgr. Stonor were also present. 


" 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. ag 
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Tobacco Growing in Ireland.—The grading and stripping of 


the Irish crop of tobacco having been now nearly completed, a 
says The Freeman's Journal, we can judge more accurately 


what has been the yield, and what is the exact value of the 


Many of the chief officers of the 


quality. Taking an average per acre, it may be said that ofthe __ 


one hundred and twenty acres grown this year in Ireland, there 


has been about one hundred and fifty pounds weight of leaf to 


the acre, or, roughly, between sixty and seventy tons of dried 


leaf, which shows a very handsome increased yield on this over’ 
last year’s crop. The last stages of curing the leaf, viz., packing, 
sweating, fermenting, and getting ready for transport, are now 
being entered on, and these processes are now being carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Keller, the expert of the 
Department, who during the past fortnight has visited each of 
the districts where the crop is grown, or where the curing barns 
are situated. It is thought this year Colonel Everard, who has 
been the great pioneer in this industry, will make an effort to 
secure all the Irish leaf grown, and also the leaf grown in 
England and Scotland, which has been sent over to the Irish 
curing barns to be manipulated and cured, as there are no 
curing stations in England where the green leaf can be manipu- 
lated. However, that is a question of price. No doubt the 
other Irish tobacco manufacturers who have made “ Irish cured ” 
and “Irish grown tobacco” a leading article in their trades, 
will also have a say in the matter, as the Irish grown and Irish 


She is buried, in 1843. : 
and the modern developments of science, which had transformed 
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cured article has had a phenomenal sale since last season’s leaf 
was put on the market. Colonel Everard has, however, now 
started a manufactory in Dublin, in which the produce of his 
own tobacco farms at Randalstown and the leaf grown in other 
places is now made up, and we are glad to hear the new industry 
is a most thriving one, in fact, it has grown to such an extent 
that new premises had to be secured. No one who is acquainted 
with the business would for a moment imagine what a great 
amount of labour is employed in this industry, and more 
especially at a time of the year when the agricultural Jabour 
required is at its slackest season. . . . We understand the 
Wexford grown tobacco this year is considered to be the best 
yet raised, and to be the finest of the half-dozen tobacco farm 
lots grown in Ireland. The tobacco-growers this year expect 
high prices for their produce, as the competition to get the Irish- 
grown leaf will be keen, now that an Irish manufactory in 
Dublin is started and in full swing, to use up the specially 
grown Irish weed. It is to be hoped the efforts now being made 
by Mr. Wm. Redmond, M.P., and others to induce the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to extend the bounty to those persons 
who at present are growing the leaf without getting the excep- 
tional advantages which the experimental growers receive, may 
be successful in the coming Session of Parliament. 


Carlow Presentation Convent.—This convent on Wednesday 
in last week celebrated the centenary of its foundation. The 
Bishop of Kildare presided and the Bishop of Ossory attended. 
In the course of his sermon the Very Rev. Dr. Murphy, P.P., 
V.G. (Maryborough) gave the following account of the establish- 
ment of the house: In the first decade of. the last century 
Father Andrew Fitzgerald, the Professor of Theology in Carlow 
College, conceived the idea of establishing a convent in Carlow. 
The parish priest, the Rev. Henry Staunton, gave the scheme 
most cordial and most generous aid. At that time there was no 
convent in this diocese, except the Brigidine Convents in Tullow 
and Mountrath. These, however, were merely in their infancy, 
Mountrath not being yet two years old. Father Fitzgerald 
applied to his native town, Kilkenny, where there had been 
flourishing for some time a Convent of the Presentation Order 
of Nuns—an Order established only 34 years previously by 
Nano Nagle in the City of Cork, and having houses already in 
Cork, Dublin, Waterford, and Kilkenny. Negotiations were 
soon completed. The three missionaries chosen for the enter- 
prise were Mother Francis de Sales Meighan, appointed 
Superioress by Dr. Lanigan, Bishop of Ossory, with the con- 
currence of Dr. Delany, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin; 
Mother Magdalen Breen and Mother Catherine Madden. 
These three deserved chiefest honour and commemoration 
to-day. Mother de Sales had already founded the Convent of 
Kilkenny, in which city she was born. She had been trained, 
and had made her vows in the parent house at Cork under 
Nano Nagle herself. Mother Catherine Madden, also born in 
the City of Kilkenny, was at this time quite a young nun, having 
been professed only the August previously. Mother Magdalen 


Breen was a native of the County of Wexford and had made 
her vows in Kilkenny in 1806, This lady was afterwards the 


foundress of Maryborough, in 1824, and of Portarlington, where 
In those days there were no railways, 


the face of the world and the habits of men, were not known or 


‘imagined.. The ladies made their journey by car, and on 


January 29, the feast-day of the Superioress, in the year 1811, 
they opened their little convent and school at the corner where 
College-street and Tullow-street meet, never dreaming what 
that convent and that school were destined to become. The 
mustard-seed was planted in fertile soil and the dews of God’s 
benediction fell abundantly upon it. The people of Carlow 
welcomed the nuns with open arms. The new institution 
flourished from the beginning. In its history there has been no 
retrogression. The record is one of uniform spiritual advance- 
ment and success. Difficulties, of course, there were from time 
to time, and obstacles of various kinds, and moments, too, of 
grave anxiety for want of means. A concert was given later in 
the day by the pupils. 


Irish Nuns Expelled from Portugal.—A representative of 
The Freeman's Journal gives an interesting account of an 
interview with five Irish Dominican nuns who, having been 
expelled from Portugal, have been staying at the Siena Convent, 


Drogheda, and are now sufficiently recovered to be able to pro- 


ceed to Baker City, Oregon, where they will assist the Capuchin 
Fathers. When questioned about the present state of affairs in 
Portugal, the Sisters said they got very little news of late, as 
all the letters leaving the country are opened, and the strictest 
censorship. prevails. However, some letters were posted to 
them by passengers on steamers, and so they were able to get 
some information. A © unter-revolution was feared at any 
moment against the present Government, which is becoming 
very unpopular with the mob. A letter received here some 
days ago from a Deminican priest (whose name the Sisters did 
not wish to have feiblished) stated that an outbreak amongst 
the populace was due at any time against the Government, who 
had promised the people everything Jast October, but who had 
nothing to give them now. Several large concerns in the 
country, and especially at Lisbon, were in a state of unrest, and 
recently the gas works and the railway lines had suspended 
business for several days with the result that the houses and the 
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streets of the city were in total darkness. Things looked very 
gloomy, as the Government had no control over the people, 
who were ina state of excitement. The Government now it 
existence had arms given the people some time ago for their 
own ends, and now their greatest danger is in having them 
armed, and they wish to disarm them, but are quite unable to- 
do so. The Ministers in authority are getting very much afraid 
of what is going to happen in the future. They are keeping 
everything secret, and passengers from Spain are prevented 
from crossing over the frontier of Portugal. Sister Mary 
Catherine said the Government had long since confiscated all 
the property of the convents and seminaries ; even the goods of 
private individuals in these establishments were seized. Mass 
is at present being celebrated in very few places, and towns 
which had hitherto been very Catholic have completely changed 
over. The members of the religious communities who were 
Portuguese have all been secularised, and are living with their 
own people up and down the country. She said the College of 
St. Jose Benefica, where the nuns of the Third Order of Domini- 
cans lived, is the private property of the Mother-General of the. 
Order, and had been converted by her into a convent. A 
decree has been published declaring that the property of every 
community has been converted to the State. The Mother- « 
General of the Dominicans took an action against the Govern- 
ment in respect of the College of St. Jose, and claimed her 
property or compensation for it. But it was of no avail, and 
her property was declared forfeited. During the trial of her~ 
case she was living with her sister-in-law, the Marchioness Rio- 
Major (a noble family), and their house was attacked by the 
populace, who threatened to destroy the place if the Mother-- 
General was not put out of it. During the fight she took to 
flight with a servant, and put up at an hotel, and now — 
she has got a little cottage of her own, but none of the expelled — 
Sisters dare to see her. They communicate with her by means 
cf enclosing her letters to the former steward of the convent 
property, but it would be serious to the ex-Mother-General and 
the steward if that were found out, or that they were trying to 
build up the congregation again. Most of the other houses of 
the Dominican Order were rented from the Government, but 
Benefica was bought by the Mother-General with her own © 
private money for the purposes of the convent, and the Sisters 
resent very much this confiscation of private property. They 
say in most of the convents there was a vast amount of private 
property consisting of valuable antique furniture, vestments, &c., 
and not one bit of it would they be allowed to touch, but the 
cfficials of the Government were there with an inventory of 
everything which they turned to their own uses. F 


Death of Mr. M. Finucane—The Right Hon. Michael 
Finucane, Estates Commissioner, who died suddenly at Monks- © 
town on Saturday, had had a distinguished cfficial career. His 
years cof successful work in India regan’ in 1872. Only eight. 
years later he was Under Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal; Director of the Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture, Bengal, 1884; Magistrate and Collector, 1884 ;, 
Officiating Sec., Government of India, R. and A. Dept., 1894 ; 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 1894 ; Sec.,. 


Government of Bengal, 1896; Officiating Chief Sec., Govern-”* 


ment of Bengal, 1898 ; Officiating Sec., Government of India,. 
Dept. of Revenue and Agriculture, 1898; Member of the: 
Legislative Council of Bengal. He was decorated for famine - 
services, 1896-7. Commissioner of Sec., Government of 

Bengal, 1898 ; Officiating Member of the Board of Revenue, 

Lower Province of Bengal, 1903. In this year he retired from 

the Indian service on his appointment as one of the Estates- 
Commissioners under the Land Actof 1903. He brought to the 

duties of that important office a deep sympathy with the Irish 

people, great intellectual power, a patient industry, and a firm 

courage. Born in Limerick, he married in 1889 Lola Gertrude, . 
daughter of Lieut-Colonel Mathew. There was a Requiem at 

Monkstown on Tuesday morning, after which the body was 
laid to rest in Glasnevin Cemetery. R.I.P. 


NEWS FROM. FRANCE. 
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Wer. Duchesne and Cardinal Mathieu —In his address to 
the Acadenvy, Mgr. Duchesne gave an engaging sketch of his 
predecessor, Cardinal Mathieu. Thecharge of the parish of 
Pont-a-Mousson was quickly changed for the bishopric of 
Angers 1893, a see which had then been vacant for some time. 
Naturally there were several difficulties to be got over, but they 
were overcome by tact and good humour. The Prefect, it 
seems, was exercised in mind because the Duc de Montpensier, 
ascion of the ancient Royal Family of France, was pursuing - 
his ecclesiastical studies at Angers. But the Bishop comforted 
the government official by telling him that he had his eye upon 
the young man, and that if he gave the least sign of endeavour- | 
ing to mount the throne of his ancestors, he would give him 500. 
verses. From Angers, Mgr. Mathieu was translated owing to’ 
the good offices of M. Rambaud, Minister of Worship, to the 
Archbishopric of Toulouse, in succession to Cardinal Duprez, of 
whom, owing to: his love of ceremony, his priests said that he 
would doubtless get a place in heaven as. grand-master of 
ceremonies. The new Archbishop was a complete contrast. 
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_ France at the Eucharistic Congress. 


* for his methods satisfied their demands. 
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He went about alone and on foot, going into the shops, buying 
his own boots and coming home with the old ones under his 
arm. Some people held up their hands at this, but the poor 
whom he visited and helped in person loved and reverenced 
him. Thus atale is told of an old woman who adorned the 
chair in which the Archbishop had sat during a visit to her, 
with purple ribbons. She allowed no one to use the chair 
afterwards. And as he was at Pont-4-Mousson, at Angers and 
at Toulouse, such was he also as Cardinal in Rome. There, 
‘too, the poor knew him as one who had pity on the multitude 
and showed it by the open hand of personal charity. His 
cardinalate was due to representations to Pope Leo XIII. for a 
French Cardinal in Curia. But Cardinal Mathieu was not the 
selection of those who had urged the appointment. The Pope’s 
choice fell upon the man whom he regarded as the most 
independent-minded of French ecclesiastics, hoping that this 
would be taken as a sign of good will and good faith by the 
Government. Cardinal Mathieu devoted himself to his duties 


‘on the various Congregations, to study and literary work. A 


subject, a great subject and one of living interest, lay ready to 
his hand. The Concordat was already darkened with the 
shadows of coming events and the Cardinal set to work to 
elucidate its origin. This task had been facilitated by the 
publication of many new documents, and he produced a book 
of the highest importance. But these literary labours did not 
-absorb all his time. The doors of his house were always open, 
and his frequent receptions were crowded, for people were 
attracted by his unaffected welcome and simple gaiety. “It 
‘was not,” explains Mgr. Duchesne, “that he was worldly. 
‘Rather, was he curious. He liked to see people,.not to over- 
whelm them by the grandeurs of his high dignity.” Then came 
the break between France and the Holy See. Cardinal 
Mathieu felt it keenly but he suffered in silence, for words were 
here of no avail. His health became enfeebled, and his last 
public appearance was when he went to London to represent 
There he was stricken 
down with his mortal illness and died. He was a-happy man, 


‘concluded the panegyrist; but had his career been less 


fortunate, he would have met evil days with the same smile. 


_—M. Etienne Lamy and Mgr. Duchesne—The reply to 
Mgr. Duchesne’s address had been entrusted to M. Etienne 
Lamy, whe made a striking speech in which he contrasted Mgr, 
Duchesne with Cardinal Mathieu. The latter’s curiosity was 
universal, the former’s was limited to one great subject ; and 
where the Cardinal’s good humour made friends all round, Mgr. 
Duchesne’s irony had made some enemies. The priesthood 
‘was their one common possession. Mgr. Duchesne had early 
seen that there was a great field on which the Church could 
meet her opponents without disadvantage. It was hard to cope 
with men who went in matters of philosophy and divinity by the 
sole light of reason. But in the domain of history it was different, 
for both sides could appeal to an authority which both acknow- 
ledged—the authority of facts. To the elucidation of facts in 
the early history of the Church, Mgr. Duchesne had dedicated 
his life. The speaker then enumerated the various works which 
had been the fruit of these long labours. Too much history had 
been written in which the spirit of research had been replaced 
by the spirit of faith. That he had regarded as regrettable. 
And so, whilst unreservedly accepting the teachings of faith, 
history found him no longer on his knees, but seated like a 


judge, and with his eyes open, sure that whilst be applied the 


rules of history to history the faith would not suffer. He stood 
ferth as one of the least credulous of believers, at times perhaps 
almost betraying somewhat of ostentation in his religious 
reserve, so that his impartiality had to some seemed to savour 
of coldness or indifference. But it was indisputable that his 
pages, if empty of piety, were full of Catholicism. For him all 
roads led to Rome. His history of the ancient Church attested 
all the essentials of Catholic dogma, hierarchy, and worship, 
dated from the first Christian community in Jerusalem. Perhaps 
the originality of his method and work lay in this, that it repre- 
sented the collaboration of a religious soul and a sceptical mind. 
As a result of his careful sifting of facts and judicial statement 
of results, he had gained the ear of those outside the Church, 
“The masters of 
unbelieving science have almost ceased to contest that 
Catholicism is the uninterrupted and certain continuance of the 
work confided by Christ to his Apostles. This solid occupation 
of history by the Church is your victory and that of your school. 
You have blown out the tapers of the little chapels, but you 
have lit with fires the night of the great highways. You have 
thrown doubt on what is superfluous in traditional devotion, but 
you have put outside all doubt the essentials of religious history. 
You have troubled certain customs dear to the faith of a pious 
few, but you have imposed the evidences of the Catholic past 
upon the belief of all. Thus have you served the Church and 
served her well. That is the word that will please you most, 
and with which I must end. For neither glory in literature nor 
distinction in science is sufficient for a priest. He has lost the 
right of working for himself. He knows that his gifts are but 
lent to him, that he will be judged by the use he makes of them, 
that every one of his endowments does but increase the weight 
of his responsibility. And his desire to be famous only finds 
appeasement in the consciousness of being useful.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— > 


TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE FROM GREEK AND 
HEBREW. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—Two points on the translation of Holy Scripture are raised in 
your issue of January 28. The interest in a correct and readable 
version for English-speaking Catholics seems to be increasing. Dis- 
cussion may keep the interest alive, and lead to many good results. 
Therefore, I venture to trouble you with my remarks. 

Father Keating, S.J., asks whether there is any prohibition against 
making translations from the originals, Greek and Hebrew, rather than 
from the Latin Vulgate. 

Father Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., appeals to Hebrew in support of a 
new version of Luke xxii. 31. He suggests that this passage, notwith- 
standing that it is correctly translated from the Greek or Latin, ‘* Being 
once converted,” should very probably rather be rendered “fin turn,” 
so that it would simply read, ‘* And thou, in thy turn, confirm thy 
bretbren.” . The reason given is that more émtcrpéyvas would in 
Hebrew and Aramaic be éazbendk/ tiv, i.e., that the Greek is an 
Aramaism equivalent to ‘*Thou in thy turn.” This is considered a 
new point. 

Father Vassall has done a service in calling attention to our version. 
But the point is not new. Might we not adopt his proposed change, 
and at the same time alter ‘‘ Being once converted,” which I suggest is 
open to criticism as a translation from the Greek? ‘‘ Do thou then, in 
thy turn, convert and strengthen,” seems more accurate. The sense 
of aliguando (ore) seems to be ‘as occasion requires.” Maldonatus 
(zw oc.) notices the suggestion that gore éemiotpewas is a Elebraism, 
but does not approve of the idea. So also Knabenbauer (‘* St. Luke,” 
p. 585) ; and Plummer (‘‘ Int. Crt. Comment.,” p. 504). The Hebrew 
shibh (tdbh) is not used in the Old Testament of contrast between ¢wo 
persons, but of the same person ‘‘ turning.” It may be extensive : 
‘€ causing to turn.’ The Greek verb is never used in the New Testament — 
as a sort of Hebraism for “inturn.” The meaning of rore émurpépas 
seems clear from a comparison of this present text with Matt. xiii. 15, 
Mark iv. 12, Acts xxviii. 27, and Is. vi. 10. The more emorpeywor | 
in these New Testament texts is the equivalent in Is. vi, 10 of the 
Hebrew words under discussion, and can mean only ‘* when they turn,” 
Z.é., “be converted.” Or may émirrpéwas in Luke xxii. 31—as in 
Luke xvii. 1, which is Mal. iii. 24, where ‘‘ héshibh lebh” means 
“* cause to turn the heart of ’—be used ¢ransitively? The meaning 
would then be: ‘‘ Do thou, converting, z.¢., drawing and directing 
to God, strengthen thy brethren.” 

Knabenbauer says of this interpretation: ‘ Petro maxime incumbit 
ut suos et ad Deum dirigat et titubantes confirmet,” and the transitive 
sense seems to fit the context better. The aorist (prophetic) is used 
throughout verses 31 and 32; éyw dé and xal ot are subjects closely 
paralleled in themselves and in their actions; both are sharply con- 
trasted with Satan and bis permitted tossing and testing. ‘* The devil 
has demanded and got a hold on you (ééyrjcaro) to give youall a 
thorough tossing and shaking, as one might treat wheat in the winnow- 
ing-shovel. My prayer is more powerful for you than Satan’s activity 
against you. The strength of my prayer rests cn thee, Peter, that 
against the devil thou mayest not faint in faith, and mayest thus turn to 
God thy bretbren, and stablish them.” The point Father Vassall 
seeks to make appears sound, but the ground for it is in the persons — 
and actions of verse 32 as contrasted with the subject and action of 
verse 31. In this interpretation the participle émorpéyas is taken as ! 
simultaneous in its action with the action of the principal verb ornpiov. — 
Does not grammar require that? “ Being converted ” is, therefore, too 
strong, if not inaccurate: it cannot refer to Peter’s denial, if I am right 
in holding that all the verbs in the two verses are concerned with the — 
same time. (ihe 

Are we allowed thus to go behind the Vulgate and to translate from 
the Greek and Hebrew? As the Tridentine approval intended to pick 
out the Vulgate from the numerous other Latin translations, and to 
declare its substanti 1 conformity as a Zafim translation with the 
original, does it not follow that translations into other languages from 
the Hebrew and Greek are not prohibited, and, if accurately made 
from a sound text, must agree with the Vulgate in all that really and 
essentially matters, viz., ‘‘ quoad materiam fidei et morum”? Flere it 
would bea direct breach of the Church’s rule to set aside the Vulgate, 
But in literary points no authority has yet proclaimed the inerraney of 
the Vulgate. ‘‘ Respice graecum codicem ” was St. Augustine s motto 
in critical questions ; and that saying expresses the mind of the Church, 
as may be seen by studying the language of Trent, and of the Popes 
who corrected and re-edited the Vulgate after the declaration of the 


Council. 
Yours, &c., 
A, HINsley. 


Sutton Park, January 39- 
eae Ee Eo 
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PRO DEO, REGE, ET PATRIA! 


Sir,—I have lately read Father Bernard Vaughan’s admirable “ Life 
of the Blessed Joan of Arc,” with the closing chapter appealing for 


least intention to take any hostile action with regard to the 
festivities of 191 ; and the clearest proof that tbe Pope has no hostile 
feelings towards the coming exhibition, is the fact that he did not 
prevent the authorised representatives of the Vatican on the Municipal 






more religion and patriotism, and also the ‘‘ City of Westminster 
prospectus of the Red Cross Society,” calling on men and women to 
form voluntary aid ambulance detachments for National Emergency. 

Could we not avail ourselves of the scheme of this society to become 
more religious and patriotic by forming Catholic ambulance corps ? 

The man in the street laughs at ‘* National Emergency,” let us hope 
England never will be invaded, but suppose it should happen!.. . 
Might not our churches, convents, and schools be used as temporary 
hospitals, and should we like non-Catholic ambulance detachments to 
be installed there for the care of the wounded because in time of peace 
‘every Catholic parish throughout the land had not formed its own 
detachment ? 

Again, are there no emergencies at the present day? What are 
mine disasters, railway accidents, fires, &c.? (During the Paris floods 
the French Red Cross Corps took charge of the sufferers.) Surely 
these are all works of mercy where Catholic men and women of all 
classes could help, if trained, with religious and patriotic motives ! 

From what I read in the prospectus (obtained at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster) the training is simple and no great call on time or purse—a 
few lectures on ‘‘ First Aid to the Injured” and ‘* Home Nursing” to 
obtain the preliminary qualifications, and then twelve meetings yearly 
for further instruction and bandaging, with cookery lessons for women, 
and improvisation of stretchers and splints for men. 

The following are a few ways, I venture to suggest, in which the 
formation of Catholic detachments might do good : 

1. In visiting our sick poor, helping our nursing sisters, who are 
often over-worked with their many patients. 

2. For the senior lads of the C. B. Brigade, who think themselves 
too old to remain in a “‘ Boys’ Brigade,” thus keeping them together 
as ‘* grown-ups ” in a detachment. 

3. For our working-girls, forming their club detachment, a new and 
useful interest to the usual club evenings and in their homes. 

4. For the Lourdes pilgrimages, where our sick need tender and 
experienced care. 

*. 5. For school treats and processions, &c., where accidents happen 
occasionally. (I remember at the Consecration of the Cathedral the 
police called in a hospital nurse from the crowd to attend to fainting 
fits !) 

6. Forthe ‘‘Smart Set” and ‘‘ Idle Rich,” who, alas, exist also 
amongst Catholics, making them usefal members of society. 

7. Useful to all in our own homes. 

Detachments might have their own chaplains, their monthly 
Communions, their yearly Mass and sermon, and their social gatherings, 
in every way tending to increase religion and patriotism and to keep 
Catholics together. 

On the Westminster Red Cross Committee are the names of his 
Grace the Archbishop, the Duchess of Norfolk, and Mr. Lister 

Drummond, K.S.G., so surely this is a work in which St. Luke’s 
Society, the Catholic Association, the Federation and the Catholic 
Women’s League might well interest themselves ‘‘ Pro Deo, Rege, et 
Patria.” 2 

Yours, &c., 
CATHOLIC PATRIOT. 





THE ‘‘ORDO.” 


S1r,—May I suggest two improvements to the compiler of the 
Ordo”? First, that a mark should be inserted to indicate the Saints 
whose names occur in the Canon of the Mass. The Rubrics direct that 
the celebrant should bow his head at the mention of such names on 
their feast and during itsoctave. It would be an assistance towards 
the observation of the Rubric if some indication were inserted in the 
*© Ordo.” Secondly, it would bea help to lay choirmasters and even 
to priests, if the Saint’s name, who is commemorated in First Vespers, 
_ were repeated for the Mass and Office on the following day. At 
_ present one has to look back to find out the Saint who is commemo- 
__ rated, and sometimes this takes a little time and puzzles laymen who 
___ have to use the ‘‘ Ordo.” 

Iam, your obedient servant, 
E SACERDOS. 





THE ROME EXHIBITION. 


S1r,—I trust that you will allow me a short space to refer to a letter 
__ which my friend, Mr. Francis Wellesley, has addressed to you con- 
_ cerning the Rome Exhibition, inasmuch as I am a member of the 
Commission dealing with the Exhibition, and there are other Catholics 
who are intimately concerned with the progress and success of it. Iam 
_ sorry that Mr. Wellesley should have felt it desirable to write the 
letter in question, because the most Catholic countries of the world, 

_ Austria and Spain, are officially participating in the Exhibition, and 
taking a very prominent part in its anticipated success. He is perhaps 
not aware that the Eloly See does not share his views, and that the 
Exhibition is IN no sense a commemoration of the taking of Rome, 
but is only one of a series of five international exhibitions, arranged 
for and promoted in Europe. It is a most unfortunate fact that Rome 
at this moment has a Socialist Mayor, but it is to be regretted as a 
deplorable accident, while the outrageous position he has taken up is 
in no wise defended by the Italian Government, who are powerless to 
control his utterances. One cannot conceive of a British Government 
dismissing a Lord Mayor of London if the Corporation chose to elect 
a Socialist, and he presumed to attack religion and its revered and 
exalted head in the wicked manner which has embarrassed the 
authorities of Italy, and shocked Catholic Europe. I do not think that 
Mr. Wellesley need fear that the Catholics who are connected with 
the Rome Exhibition, especially the English ones, would have given 
their support to it, had they felt it would have been derogatory to the 
Holy See, or in the smallest degree contrary to the wishes of the Pope, 
but Iam permitted to state that the Pontiff has said he bas not the 








Board giving their assistance in the preparation for these festivities. 
The statement that has been made in one journal that the Consistory 
was put off because of the exhibition is absolutely inaccurate. There 
were two other reasons, one connected with Austria, and the other 
with Portugal, of sufficient importance to delay the Consistory, and 
its postponement has nothing whatever to do with the exhibition. 
Statements have even been made at the Vatican in favour of the 
exhibition, and there are many very earnest Catholics, both im 
Italy, Austria, Spain, England, and Portugal, as well as in the United. 
States, who are working very earnestly for its success as a great 
international event. 


Yours truly, 
G. C, WILLIAMSON. 
Burgh House, Hampstead, January 31. 





POOR LAW REFORM. 
S1r,—The scheme of Poor Law Reform suggested by the Executive’ 


of the County Council Association deserves indeed the welcome you 
have given it, but it would be a mistake to suppose that it provides a 
compromise for all our controversies. To begin with, it is confined to 
the rural districts ; London, the County and non-County Boroughs, and 
the larger urban districts, just the areas where the problem of poor 
relief is most acute, are not affected by it. Next, the recent draft 
Outdoor Relief Order issued by a departmental committee of the 
Local Government Board is a pretty clear indication that the proposals 
of the Royal Commission carry very little weight at Whitehall—there 
is no sign of a compromise there. Finally, to confine myself to three 
points, though the suggestion of a united medical service for the sick, 
under the county medical officer is in every way admirable, the very 
vital question as to whether the Pablic Health Acts method of search- 


What Others are Saying about 
Pickering. 


“ T do hope your building is getting on well. 

I have just left off the last sentence to take 

up THE TABLET. It makes one long to 

have the power to help, and] must enclose 

you a miserable £1. I ought to have had. 
a new dress jacket and hat ; mine are three 

years old; but being black and good still 

they pass, and I may allow myself to spend 

this little amount, and next year should be 

able to get new things.” 


That is the sort of charity that counts— 
generous, self-sacrificing generosity—the 
kind that lays up treasure in heaven a 
hundredfold. 


Another specimen : 


“Your very urgent, not to say pitiable, 
case, induces me to make an exception for 
Pickering. My means at best are moderate 
—the cost of living here is very great, and 
charitable appeals are well nigh innumer- 
able, so you will excuse me if my gift of 
£1 be but small.” 


Would that every reader would be so 
generous as to send £1—our difficulties 
would then soon be over. 


If 41 is too much let it be 10s. or 5s.—or 
shall we say 2s, 6d. a month? Remember 
it is for the eternal salvation of souls, and 
that it will go on bearing fruit right through 
the ages. 


Whatever you give could hardly be better 
spent—you must admit that, if you have 
the faith at all. 
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Small sums, £1 8s. 
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ing out and preventing disease is to prevail, or the Poor Law method 
of waiting for it, is left undetermined. But above all, and this is my 
real object in writing, Jet us not suppose that once the word com- 
promise has been uttered we need bother our heads no more about the 
matter and that the reforms will come of themselves. They won't. 
Yours, &c., 
BERTRAND W. DEVAS. 
5, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W., February 6. 





“MARIE CLAIRE.” 


Sir,—The translator of this very remarkable book surely made a 
very serious error when be alludes to Marie Claire as distributing ‘*‘ ¢he 
Consecrated Wafer” to some children! Ihave not seen the French 
original, but I feel certain the author means ‘‘ le pain bénit,” the 
blessed bread which is so commonly distributed in French churches. 
In the next edition, let us hope this will be corrected, for it completely 
spoils the book, to my mind. 

Very faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

8, Tottenbam-place, Clifton, Bristol, February 7. 





A REFERENCE WANTED. 
S1r,—In ‘‘ Faith of our Fathers,” by Cardinal Gibbons, the follow- 


ing interesting statement appears (p. 415) : 


— 


**The Protestant authorities of Nuremberg, in Germany, shortly 
after the establishment of the reformed doctrines in that city, were so 
much alarmed at the laxity of morals which succeeded after the abolition 
of confession, that they petitioned their Emperor, Charles V., to have 
it restored.” 

Can any of your learned readers inform me on what authorities, both 
Catholic and Protestant, the learned author bases his statement ? 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
: ROYLAND BAMPTON. 
Penn, Brandvyille-road, West Drayton, Middlesex. 





THE KING’S SPEECH. 
PROGRAMME OF SESSION. 


The King’s Speech, which was read at the opening of Parlia- 
ment on Monday, was in the following terms : 


My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

In opening the first Parliament elected in my reign, the 
grievous loss which the Empire has sustained by the death of 
my beloved father is uppermost in my thoughts. When, a year 
ago, he addressed you from the throne, no one could have 
foreseen that his life of unceasing and devoted activity in the 
service of his subjects was so soon to be cut short. Bowing to 
the inscrutable decree of Providence, I take courage from his 


example, and I am sustained in my abiding sorrow by the 


sympathy extended to me by my people in every part of my 


_ dominions. 


I have welcomed back my uncle, the Duke of Connaught, 


on the completion of the mission in South Africa which | 


entrusted to him, and it has deeply gratified me to learn that he 
was received with demonstrations of the utmost enthusiasm 
and loyalty in every part of my South African dominions and 
by every class of the community. 

My relation with foreign Powers continue to be friendly. 

The Japanese Government having given notice of their 
intention to terminate the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
of 1894, negotiations, which it is hoped will result in a satis- 
factory arrangement, have been entered upon for the conclusion 
of a new treaty. 

Frequent complaints of the injury inflicted on British trade 
by the continued disorder on the trade routes in Southern Persia 
led my Government reluctantly to address strong representa- 
tions to the Persian Government, who have since given attention 
to the subject. Some improvement has lately been shown in 
the conditions of the routes, and my Ministers propose to await 


further developments before pressing for the adoption of their |, 


own proposals, which in any case would have no other object 
than to see the authority of the Persian Government restored 
and trade protected. 

I look forward with much interest to the assembling in 
May next of the Imperial Conference, at which the chief 
Ministers of my self-governing dominions and of the mother 
country will unite in counsel regarding matters of importance 
submitted by my respective Governments. 

It is my intention, when the solemnity of my Coronation has 
been celebrated, to revisit my Indian dominions, and there to 
hold an assemblage in order to make known in person to my 
subjects my succession to the Imperial Crown of India. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, ‘ 
The estimates for the ensuing year will in due course be laid 
bofore you. 


My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, 

Proposals will be submitted to you without delay for settling 
the relations between the two Houses of Parliament with the 
object of securing the more effective working of the Constitution. 
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Measures will be presented to you, in pursuance of intention 
already declared, for carrying out and extending the policy 
Initiated in previous Parliaments, by securing the permanent 
provision of old-age pensions to persons previously disqualified 
by reason of the receipt of poor relief, and by providing for the 
msurance of the industrial population against sickness and 
invalidity, and for the insurance against unemployment of those 
engaged in trades specially liable to it. 

_ Bills dealing with other measures of importance will be 
introduced and proceeded with as time and opportunity allow. 

I pray that Almighty God may bless your labours. 











ST. AGNES’ ORPHANAGE, TWICKENHAM. 


The charge of cruelty which was the subject of a police-court 
inquiry at Dublin a few days ago came up for trial at the 
Dublin City Sessions on Monday last. After a lengthy hearing 
of the charges, fully reported on the last occasion, the two 
Sisters of the Home against whom the allegations were made 
gave evidence rebutting the accusations, and the care given to 
the children was proved in evidence by Dr. Sampson, the 
pbysician ; and Sir Arthur Chance, who had examined the two 
children, stated that he found no signs of ill-treatment. The 
father of one of the children gave evidence of the great 
improvement in the health of his child since it had been im 
the Orphanage. 

The verdict of the jury, “Not Guilty,” was received with 
applause in the Court, and the Sisters were loudly cheered in 
the street on their leaving the Court. 





The Countess of Aberdeen distributed the prizes to the. 


students of the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin, last week, when 
the Lord Mayor was present. The Headmaster referred to the warm 
praises lavished by German art critics on some enamel work of the 
school, shown recently at Weimar and Berlin. Count Plunkett's prizes, 
for the best sets of drawings from objectsin the National Museum, were 
awarded for water-colour studies of Irish Romanesque carvings and 


prehistoric pottery. The school won thirty-seven awards at the latest 


National Competition at South Kensington. 


Nettoyage a Sec 


If you send your soiled or faded dresses, 
blouses, evening gowns, gloves, etc., to Achille 
Serre, you know you will get them cleaned in the 


right way—The Achille Serre Way—the cost 
is quite moderate, the time taken a few days only, 


and the result—well, The Achille Serre 
Quality. 


A booklet, “The Art of Cleaning and Dyeing,” 

will gladly be posted free to readers of this 

journal ; it contains prices and much information. 
Write for it, and list of branches. 


Achille Serre Ltd 


White Post Lane, Hackney Wick, London, E, 


Telegrams :“ Expurge, London” ’Phone 1265 East 
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ET CATERA, 


""One peace pronouncement by Mr. Taft at Washington, 
and another by M. Jaures at Paris, in the same week, have 
furnished Mr. Alfred Noyes with the motive for some 
stirring stanzas in Zhe Westminster Gazette. In this great 
matter of the peace movement British Catholics seem 
lately to have lagged a little behind their co-religionists 
in America. Even the late Lord Russell’s convincing plea 
for arbitration courts was delivered on American soil; and 
an American lady, addressing the other day the inaugural 
meeting of the first distinctively Catholic Peace Society in 
this country, was able to give an account of the activities 
already displayed by several similar and successful associa- 
tions in the United States. Moreover, this week’s American 
mail brings us an account of a Peace-sermon recently 
preached by a Catholic prelate, Archbishop Glennon, of 
St. Louis, and of some newspaper criticism it has called 
forth. The Washington Army and Navy Journal has been 
rebuking the Archbishop in a fiery editorial on account of 
the expression “hired assassin” reported to have been 
used by him of the modern fighter. But the Archbishop of 
St. Louis has explained and justified himself in an interview. 
“The Washington writer was misinformed as to what I 
said. The soldier who fights for pay, and who is willing to 
fight on either side, determining his cause by the amount of 
money he receives, I characterised as little better than a 
hired assassin; but my remarks had no reference to the 
United States Army, or to any soldier who fights for the 
vindication of a principle. My sermon was simply an 
expression of the hope common to Christians—the coming 
of atime when the spirit of the Prince of Peace will fill all 
hearts.” 


x 
* 


The Boz Club dinner was dutifully eaten on the Dickens 
anniversary this week, and among those present were the 
bearers of names that remind us of the links connecting 
the present generation of English Catholics with the 
national literature. Catholic members of the novelist’s 
family supply one such link ; and that true-blue Dickens 
man, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, was present at the table to 
approve Mr. Birrell’s homily onthe test of fame afforded 
by the centenary of next year. Another veteran of the pen, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, joins in the Dickens anniversary by 
an article in Zhe Morning Post. Looking back over sixty 
years to his own reporting days in the Gallery of the House 
where he was one day to be himself prominently reported, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy says that ‘to me the whole business 
of the newspaper press was glorified and sanctified ” by the 
fact that Charles Dickens had ‘‘ done the very same sort of 
nightly tasks before he discovered and was able to pursue 
his own real and personal career,” 


* F 
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The rather sudden death of the Right Hon. Michael |} 


historical method, from which he does not allow himself to be drawn § 
H aside by theological or apologetic preoccupations; and in this § 
" feature especially does the merit of his work consist. : 


| THEOLOGIA 


Finucane, C.S.I., one of the three Estates Commissioners 
in Ireland, is announced. Mr. Finucane was a native of 
Limerick and nearly sixty years of age. In Bengal he was 
jointly responsible with his brilliant countryman, Lord 
MacDonnell for the framing of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 
1885 ; andhe held for a short time, nearly a decade later, 
the Secretaryship to the Government of India in the 
Revenue and Agricultural Department. His C.S.I. was 
earned by services in fighting the Indian famine of 1896. 
He followed his old chief, the present Lord MacDonnell, 
to Ireland eight years ago; and only a few weeks have 
elapsed since the issue of the Estates Commissioners’ last 
Report, and with it a special minute by Mr. Finucane on 
the policy to be pursued towards the sale of “ congested ” 
estates. In 1907 he became a Senator of the now extinct 
Royal University, which conferred upon him its honorary 
LL.D.; and a year and a half ago he was. sworn of the 
Irish Privy Council. In 1889 he married Lola Gertrude, 


daughter of Lieut.-Colonel R. G. Mathew, and a niece of 


‘Lord Justice Mathew. 
Re 


‘Gatholic faith, rather ungraciously surmises that it will 



















| LONDON, W.C. 
| FREE WILL. The Greatest of the seven World- 


f to which the author has subjected the vagaries and theories of § 
} modern non-Catholic Philosophy. Maen 


| HISTORY OF DOGMAS. By J. Tixeront. Trans- 


4 of his work. He gives a good digest of the accepted results of sane § 


4 inconsistent in the state in which he finds it. 


Formerly Published. 


! the subject ef supernatural revelation. — Zhe Month, London. 
) Ready very Shortly. 
f ee 


; LUTHER. Von Hartmann Grisar, 8.J., Pro- : 


 falschten Gestalt Martin Luthers, verlangt viel vornehme Ruhe und streng sach- 
f lichen Forschergeist. Gri ‘ 
f umfassendes Charakterbild er'iilt gerade dieses Erfordernis in seltener Weise 


The Times, alluding to Mr. Finucane’s profession of the. 5 
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By Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J 12mo., cloth, with Frontispiece, net, 3s. 
** As Gold in the Furnace” tells of the ‘‘trying-out” process of a 
young man’s soul. Misunderstanding, persecution, sarcasm, and sus- 
picion follow Roy Henning’s every move—till suddenly he finds himself 
a hero. 
‘* Father Copus tells a well-developed tale of the trials of a vocation 
in college life.”— Zhe Month. 








NED RIEDER: A Parochial School Story. 


By Rev. JoHN A. WEHS. 12mo., cloth, with frontispiece, net 3s. 
An enrapturing story of parochial school boys—their studies, their 
pranks, their sports, and, last but not least, their deeds, which can be 
heroic when occasion calls. 
‘**A fine, manly Catholic tale, which is sure to be read with avidity 
by every small boy who opens it.”—T7he frish Theological Quarterly. 


THE OLD MILL ON THE WITHROSE. 


By Rev. H. S. SPALDING, S.J. 12mo., cloth, illustrated, net 3s. | 
Father Spalding has made the Kentucky boy famous. Born in that } 
historic state, he knows its people, its institutions, and its peculiarities at 
first hand. He knows especially its boys, and his Kentucky stories are 
stamped with a native freshness and raciness all their own. 
“* Such realism of character from Florian to Aunt Emily, the coloured 
cook, almost makes the reader hesitate at the name of fiction.”—Zhe | 
Morning Star. ' 


mS 


Catholic Authors wishing to 
lace their manuscripts with an American pub- 
isher will be interested to know that we have 

HW) the best advertising facilities, ’ 

8 hs Ay {| Catholic Book News, For Priests 

ata ¥), = and Religious (Monthly 15,000-25,000). 


Benziger’s Magazine, The Popular Catholic Family Monthly (Monthly 
75,000), Subscription 10s. a year. - 


BENZIGER BROTHERS: New York, Cincinnati, Chicage 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 











































Just Published. . 


Riddles, Three Lectures by HuBERT GRUENDER, S.J., St. 
Louis University. 8vo. (iv. + 96 pp.). Cloth, 2s. net. © 
The chief value of this book lies in the keen and searching analysis 


lated from the fifth French Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I: 
‘The Antenicene Theology.” (x. + 438 pp.) Cloth, 6s. net. | 
The author makes no claim to originality in the plan or contents 





patristic criticism and interpretation, only setting down as certain 
what is clearly so, and leaving what is doubtful or obscure or even ft 
This is the objective # 





FUNDAMENTALIS. Auctore # 


I. OrricnHr, S.J. Cum approbatione Archiep. Friburgensis et f- 
Superiorum Ordinis. Tres tomi. $vo. 
Tomus II: De-Ecclesia Christi ut infallibili revelationis divinae 
magistra. (XXIV et 1062 p.) 24s. a dorso corio relig. 26s. 6d. 


SS i 4 i 

Tom. 1. : De revelatione supernaturali. (XXIV et 928 p.). 12s. 
a corso corio relig. 14s. che eel 

Tom. III, tractabit: De exercitatione infallibilitatis Ecclesiae § 
Christi. 


The first volume may be said to exhaust all that has been written so far on 


fessor an der k. k. Universitit Innsbruck.. 3 Bande. gr. 8vo. 


Band I: Luthers Werden. _Grundlegung der Spaltung bis 1530. (XX u. § 
€56) 12s.; geb. in amerik. Buckram 13s. gd. 
Band II wird behandeln: Auf der Hihe des Lebens, 
kirchen. 
Band III: Ethisches. Kulturelles. Persénliches. Luthers Ausgang. 
Band IJ u. III, im Manuskript fertig, werden noch vor Ablauf des Jahres 
Torr zur Ausgabe gelangen. : i 
Die Lésung des Luther-Problems, die Darstellung der geschichtlich unver- 
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Grisars grossangelegte griindliche Seelenanalyse und 
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“probably be thought necessary that his successor on the 


Estates Commission should be of the same religion.” Side 
by side with the expectation of Ze Times we may place our 
own hope that the next additions to the King’s Privy Council 
in Ireland will mean a strengthening of its Catholic repre- 
sentation, which the death of Sir William Butler and that 
now recorded have reduced to an altogether dispropor- 
tionately meagre seven. 


& 
* 


funch, as quoted in another column, gives a rhymed 
welcome to a Catholic athlete numbered this year among 
the Cambridge Rowing Eight. Mr. Cyril Burnand is the 
son of Mr. C. H. Burnand and the grandson of Sir Francis. 
An old Downside boy, Mr. Cyril Burnand cannot adapt the 


boast of the Iron Duke, that he won Waterloo on the 


_playing-fields of Eton ; for Downside lacks river or stream. 


Father Thames claims him as a son; for his boating was 
done mostly from Goring ; but this is not to deny to Down- 
side credit for the force of character and powers of dis- 
cipline which goto the making of a first-class oarsman—a 
first-class anything ! 


* %& 
* 


The death of Father Alphonsus, which deprives the 
English Capuchins of their Provincial, inflicts also on the 
whole Catholic public a not easily exaggerated loss. He 
was not a fashionable preacher ; he did not set out to be an 
ornamental figure-head ; he bad no vogue. But few men 
were more eager than he in sympathy with all social reform ; 
few had a clearer understanding of the needs of the time, 


_ or a greater enterprise or courage in the attempt to satisfy 


AN 


them ; and it was impossible for anyone to come into touch 


with him without feeling that virtue came out of him, so 


- visible he was, so sagacious, so rich, and so yital in his 


| 


~ 


- nature and in his graces. 


eae 
* 


With much more to say than time or facility to say it, 
Father Alphonsus will live perhaps rather in memory and 
tradition than in any visible monument remaining to his 
name. is all-embracing intelligence and his extensive 
and never-limiting scholarship had their daily exercise in 
the formation of minds and hearts kindred to his own in 
Franciscan and other fellowship. Of him it might have 
been said that the Truth made him free, and that Freedom 
made him fearless. He frankly faced modern science, and 
felt neither temerity nor cowardice confronted by the Higher 
Critics. To those who discouraged researches because some 
seemed to see in them possible unsettlements, he addressed 
himself in a magazine article: “ It argues a want of spiritual 
insight not to discern in this movement a factor for good 
since this perpetual questioning of the relations between 
God and Man plainly indicates that Religion is not some- 
thing alien to our nature—that God and man cannot be 
divorced.” Christianity and Liberty were with him a single 
and a sacred watchword, and he was characteristically fond 
of quoting Hegel’s admission: “It is in the Christian 
religion alone that the basis of a general and progressive 
freedom is to be found.” Like several other Capuchins of 
his own generation, he had much close intercourse with a 
poet who lived at onetime at Pantasaph, Francis Thompson, 
and the writings of another great poet, Coventry Patmore, 
made something more than a merely mental impression 
upon him, particularly the Odes, which he read while taking 
Chaplain’s duty at the Convent at Alton, and which made 
for him in some respects, he said at the time, a new earth 
and a new Heaven. 


* % 
% 


It is not, perhaps, impertinent here and now to attribute 
to the younger poet’s association with the Friars an allusion 
in one of the most famous of his lines. But among “ the 
bearded counsellors of God,” one there is, we know, who 
will. be found, like and with the poet himself, “ in the 
nurseries of Heaven.” 
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of the Metrostyle. 








“‘T want to see just what the Metrostyle does,” 


remarked a recent visitor to our Showrooms... 


“The fact is that some time ago I bought 
a ” mentioning an instrument of a similar 
nature to the Pianola. Piano. 
right so long as I was playing ordinary music 
I knew quite well, but lately I have wanted to 
play other and more difficult compositions, and 
I cannot get along with them at all.” 

We explained that Metrostyle rolls carry a 
unique interpretation line, which, when followed 
with a pointer attached to the tempo lever, allows 
the performer to reproduce an authoritative 
reading of the composition, and so enables him 
to play the music as it oughtto be played. It 





makes the most unfamiliar work easily compre- 


hensible. : 


“This is just what I needed,” he said of the 
Metrostyle, after playing one of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas. ‘I must confess that I discounted your 
advertisements, thinking that they were only the 
natural expression of the manufacturer’s enthu- 
siasm for his own instrument, and I thought I 
should save money by accepting an offer made 
me by another firm. I will freely admit that I 
made a mistake. I don’t see how anyone who 
is really interested in music can ever find per- 
manent satisfaction in any instrument other than 
the Pianola.” 


The Pianola and Pianola Piano can be bougbt 
only from the Orchestrelle Co., or its authorised - 
agents. : 


Full particulars are given in Catalogue “ T. A,” 


Orchestrelle Co. 


AAOLIAN HALL. 


* Well, it was all 
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THE CREW. 
(To F. C. B.) 


The following verses in this week’s Pusch have been addressed 
to Si? Frank C. Burnand, the former editor, and commemorate 
the fact that his grandson is one of the Cambridge crew. 


Last week it was my lot, dear Frank, 
A tow-path horse bestriding, 
Along the Cam’s familiar bank 
To witch the world with riding. 


With all the undergraduate’s rash 
Contempt of wintry weather 

The zephyred crew set out to flash 
Their eight blue blades together. 


Their catch was fair, their swing was slow 
(Though much their coxswain chid it) ; 

Their faces showed they meant to row, 
And pretty well they did it. 


That arbiter of life and death, 
Their coach, had lots to teach them ; 
He spoke a shade above his breath, 
And thus contrived to reach them. 


Beginnings were, he said, the root 
Of his aquatic system ; 

The lack of these entailed the “ boot ””— 
He marvelled why they missed ’em. 


And, not as one who quoted hymns, 
But yet with moderation, 

He mentioned all their youthful limbs 
And each articulation. 


He praised a wrist, reproved an arm ; 
Their legs, he thought, were so-so. 

Their hands, he added, did the harm 
And really made them row so. 


* Your strokes,” he said, “should be designed 
With something nearer vigour. 

Reach out and grip it well behind, 
And dislocate your rigger.” 


And so with many a cheerful shout 
He scored his patient eight off, 

Declaring Three must hold it out 
And Six must get his weight off ; 


With wise advice to all the rest : 
How they might charm beholders 
With straightened back, or bulging chest, 
Or hips, or knees, or shoulders. 


He spoke them fair, he spoke them free, 
Imparting stacks of knowledge, 

And did his best that each should be 
A credit to his College, 


And row the race so well that you 
And I may see them win it. 
P.S. I write about the crew 
Because your grandson’s in it ! 
TIs. 








THE POPE AND THE CATHOLIC MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


The Catholic Missionary Society, which has grown out of the 
Westminster Diocesan Missionaries founded by the late Father 
Chase, and has a house at Saffron Walden and its headquarters 
at the Mission House, Brondesbury Park, Willesden Green, 
with the Rev. Herbert Vaughan, D.D., as its Rector, has just 
received a letter of commendation from the Holy Father. The | 
Archbishop, during his recent visit to Rome, presented to the 
Pope a letter from the Society setting forth their aims. In 
reply to this his Grace has received the following letter written 
by the Cardinal Secretary of State on behalf of the Holy 
Father : 


Most Reverend Lord Archbishop,—The letter, approved by 
your Grace, which has been submitted, through you, to the 
Holy Father, by the priests belonging to the Association called 
the Catholic Missionary Society, and which sets forth that the 
said priests make it their object to win and enlighten those who 
are alienated from the Catholic Faith or blinded by error, and 
that they are constantly engaged in efforts to bring such persons 
to the embrace of our Holy Mother, the Church, has given much 
consolation to the heart of the Sovereign Pontiff amid his many 
great sorrows. 

Surely nothing can be more pleasing and gratifying to the 
Chief Shepherd than the gathering of scatttered and wandering 
sheep, so that there may be at last one Fold and one Shepherd, 

Therefore the Holy Father is greatly rejoiced by this letter. 
and prays that the above Association of priests may bring forth 
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good fruit, and gladly imparts to each and all of the priests of 
the Society the Apostolic Benediction for which they pray, in 
token of his confidence that their work will be aided by Divine 
Grace. 

With renewed assurance of my deepest respect, I have the 
honour to remain, your Grace, | 

Very faithfully yours, 
R. CARD. MERRY DEL VAL. 





THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 


In connexion with the agitation which has been raised in 
Belfast and in the House of Commons on the Decree “Ne 
Temere” we quote the following from an address delivered at 
Holy Cross Church, Ardoyne, by Father Hubert, C.P.: 


Marriage, he said, being a contract between two persons, 
involves more difficulties and more rights which can be abused 
than do the other sacraments, which are given to individuals 
singly. In its effects it involves the rights of the yet unborn,’ 
for whose spiritual welfare the Church will be responsible. On 
marriage and its results depend the great spiritual interests of 
all society. . . . Therefore, the Church, for the spiritual pro- 
tection of her children and of society, has laid down laws to 


prevent, as far as she can, hasty and ill-assorted marriages. 


She refuses the Sacraments to those who do not observe her 
laws, and if they do not receive the Sacraments there is no 
marriage. Among these laws is the one requiring every pro- 


\ fessing Catholic to be married before the priest of the place. 


In promulgating this law the Church was only legislating for 
her own children, for the good order of her own flock. The 
Church made this law to simplify many cemplications hitherto 
encountered by every priest who had to celebrate, or rather 
witness, a marriage between Catholics. It has been a great 
relief in the case of every Catholic marriage. The number of 
mixed marriages affected by this law is so small that it is 
nothing in comparison to the multitude of Catholic marriages 
simplified by it all over the world. Why, then, should the 
Catholic Church not make a law so beneficial to her own flock 
because it affects a few non-Catholics who wish to marry 
Catholics? The law only affects non-Catholics to the extent 


that if they wish to marry a Catholic they must come before the © 


priest. If their conscience is in opposition to that, then it is in 
exact. concord with the law of the Catholic Church, which 
forbids the marriage of the Catholic before any minister but the 
priest... : 

This law, which came into force at Easter, 1908, does not in 


any way affect mixed marriages that took place before that 


date. They are perfectly valid, because the law was not then 
in force. Neither does this law affect the marriages of non- 
Catholics contracting amongst themselves: their marriages are 
quite valid in the eyes of the Catholic Church. . . . The reason 
why the Church holds as invalid a mixed marriage otherwise 
than in the presence of the priest is not because it takes place 
in the presence of a Protestant or Presbyterian clergyman, but 
because one of the parties who is bound by a law of the 
Catholic Church breaks the law which she has laid down as 
a necessary condition of his or her marriage. The invalidity 


of the mixed marriages under question arises solely from the © 


breaking of a law which only came in force at Easter, 1908... . 
It has been asked: “ Why is a marriage invalid now in Ireland 
which is not invalid now in Germany?” ‘The answer is simple. 
It is invalid in Ireland now, because it is now the breaking of a 
binding law which was not in force, and therefore could not be 
broken three years ago. ! 
With regard to Ireland and Germany now: the law which 
in force in Ireland is not in force in Germany; therefore, tha 
which is breaking the law in Ireland is not breaking a law in 
Germany. A parallel case in English civil law is this. The 
marriage of two Presbyterians, in their own Church, by their 
own minister, is illegal in England without the presence of the 
registrar ; a similar marriage is legal in Ireland without the 
presence of the registrar; because in England it is breaking 


the law to be without the presence of the registrar; in Ireland © 


itis not breaking the law to be without the registrar. Thus, 
the Catholic Church lays down a different marriage law for her 
followers in Ireland and Germany : the presence of the priest is 
required in Ireland, but not in Germany ; and our civil govern- 
ment at home lays down a different marriage law for her 
subjects in England and Ireland: the presence of the registrar 
is required in England, his presence is not required in Ireland. 
The marriage laws of the Church do not run in antagonism with 
the civil laws of this realm: the laws of the Catholic Church 


only bind in conscience, and if those of her children who break © 


her laws find themselves thereby in the hands of the civil law, 
the Church does not regret it. Having to pay the penalty te 
the civil law will help them to keep the Church’s law. The 
Catholic man who goes through the ceremony of marriage 
without the presence of the priest is debarred from the Sacra- 
ments of his Church until he marries the woman before the 
priest, or leaves her. 

If he leaves her, the civil law still looks upon her as his wife 
and she has only to have recourse to it, and it will compel him to 
support her, The Catholic Church does not object to that, she 
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CARTERS NEW OFFICES AND SEED-TESTING GROUNDS, 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 


Recent Prominent Introductions : 
Carters Quite Content | Carters Scarlet Emperor 


Marrowfat Pea. ee eee see LE I INS 
: e long smoo odde carlet i A 
ee -class Certificate, R.H.S. Runner, with sda 153410. long: ABE WE LR gf 
eigbt 5to 6ft. Price 3/6 per Price 4/6 t> 2/6 PKA CANE 
pint ; 2/- per half-pint ; 1/- per aes 1/ per eat = dee, PS KAS 
packet. Post free. ager ne Dub aE ES RE 


6 » ” bel “e 
Carters International Pea, | Carters Red Giant a 


Second Early Marrowfat. Height Runner Bean. 

5 to6 ft. Award of Merit, R:H.S. The largest and longest-podded 
Price Q/- per half-pint. Post Runner. Price 3/- per pint; 1/- 
free. Stock limited. per packet. Post free. 


Carters Latest Giant Pea. | Carters Sunrise Tomato. 
A splendid late Marrowfat. Height First-class Certificate, R.H.S., as 
4ft. Price @/- per half-pint. outdoor and indoor variety. Price 
Post free. Stock limited. 2/Gand 3/6 per packet. Post free. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


CARTERS LARGE-FLOWERED SWEET PEAS. 


All the Finest and Most Up-to-Date Varieties, Separate or Mixed. Price 3d., 6d., and Is. per packet. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


RAYNES PARK, LONDON, SW. | 


a) 937 & 238, High Holborn, W.C. 
Branches (534, Queen Victoria terest, E.C. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 
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‘SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers. 
Only four days open sea. 


TRANSCANADA— _ Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada. 
Fastest route to Western States. 


TRANSPACIFIC— Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 
Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY (#2 SH3#&2i%'sn,} rownow. 


| 38 ae 7AM Ee STREET, LIVEKPOO 











L. 
AUGUSTINE’S PARADE. BRISTOL, 


OB LOVAL AGENTS EVERY WHERE. $ VIOTOREA: -STREET, BELFAST. 
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«desires it: it is a penalty the man deserves, but which the 
Church has not the power to enforce. Reverse the case, and 
make it a Catholic woman married to a Protestant man without 

- the presence of the priest. Ifever she wishes to receive the 
spiritual assistance she has been accustomed to since childhood 
she must either induce the man to come before the priest and 
be married, or she must leave him. If she leaves him, she has 
‘no redress from the civil law, she gets neither maintenance nor 
. children. ‘Thus im every case the civil law punishes the break- 
ing of the Church’s law, and the Catholic Church does not wish 
it otherwise. 





THE CHURCH IN FRANCE, 
THE ‘*GUARDIAN’S” VIEWS. 


“There is no longer room for doubt, says the Paris correspondent of 

. Lhe Guardian, that the Government and most of the local authorities 
‘in France are imbued with sentiments so hostile to religion in general, 
and especially to the Roman Church, that they have begun to seek 
| -pretexts to pull down the churches. While an active materialist 
'scampaign is being carried on throughout the country, the Government, 
. supported in Parliament by atheists and revolutionary Socialists, con- 
’ tinues to frame laws with the undisguised object of de-Christianising 
_ the country. The most recent example is the Bill which will shortly 
' be discussed in the Chamber by which it will be a penal offence for the 
farther, mother, or guardian of a child attending a State school to 
object to anti-religious text-books being placed in the hands of his or 
‘her son, daughter, or ward. If the Bill is adopted and promulgated as 
law, not only those persons who may commit that ** offence,” but every 
one, and especially the Archbishops, Bishops, and priests who may 
‘counsel it, will be punishable with fine and from three months’ to two 
years’ imprisonment. This open attempt to sap religion at its base is 
“mot, however, sufficient for the enemies of religion in France. They 
think that the destruction of the churches themselves will facilitate their 
‘-de-Christianising campaign. The law for the separation of Church 
--and State offers them a means of making ‘‘a good beginning.” While 
‘stipulating that the churches, which are for the most part the property 
_ ofthe Communes, shall be used for public worship, and for no other 
purpose, the law foresees the case where a church may have fallen 
“into such a state of dilapidation as to have become a danger to those 
‘who frequent it. Of this clause of the law many an anti-religious 
municipality has already taken advantage to pull down the building, 
“and many more are making use of it to attain the same result within as 
short delay as possible. The municipality being 1he owner of the 
church, and the priest and his congregation nothing more than tolerated 
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ABOVE ALL, BENGER’S IS THE | 
FOOD FOR RESTFUL NIGHTS. Z@ 


and so soothing and agree- 
able, that while giving full 
nourishment to the system, 
it really promotes sound, 


Benger’s Food is 
mixed with fresh new 
milk when prepared. 
Itforms a dainty and 
delicious cream, 
entirely free from rough 
and indigestible particles. 
Infants thrive on it, delicate 
and aged persons enjoy it. 


The composition of Benger’s 
Food is well known to medical 
men and is approved by them. 


The Proprietors of Benger's 
Food issue a Booklet con- 
taining much valuable in- 
formation on the feeding 
Infants, &c. 
A copy will be sent post 
free on application to 
Benger’s Food, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 


_ Benger's Food is sold in tins by Chemists, ete. 
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occupants without any sort of legal status in it, the municipality should 
keep the building in a good or at least habitable state of repair. A 
very small percentage of the Municipal Councils have, however, shows 
themselves willing to do so. 


**THE SATURDAY REVIEW ” AND THE OUTLOOK. 


It is by no means easy to forecast the life of M, Briand’s new Cabinet 
(declares The Saturday Review). In October last he had managed te 
rally all the most stable elements of French society in his favour by the 
strength of character he showed in dealing with the railway strike. It 
mattered little what speeches he had made in his early youth, or the 
pledges which he and his fellow Ministers had given at the General 
Election. The situation had. become acute and demanded a man whe 
could face it. When, therefore, M. Briand met the Chamber, after his 
victory had been won, he was able to secure a substantial majority of 
180 votes. It was, however, perfectly clear that things could 
not go on as they were. It was an open secret that there 
were dissensions within the Cabinet. 
opinion between M. Briand and his most distinguished colleagues. 
Neither M. Millerand nor M. Barthon was in thorough agreement with 
his chief, and M. Viviani bad given too many pledges to the Trade 
Unions. M. Briand handed in his resignation to the President of the 
Republic and was entrusted with the task of forming a new Government. 
He took a bold step at once. He determined that he, and he alone, 
should be the responsible Minister, and excluded every prominent 
personality from the new Cabinet. He went even further still, and 
incluced M. Laferre, the Grand Master of the Grand Orieut of France, 
the one deputy who had ventured to defend the odious policy of the 
‘* fiches” from the tribune of the Chamber. He also invited M. 
Maurice Faure, a strong advocate of secularisation, to become his 
Minister of Education. It was argued at the time that neither of 
these personalities possessed sufficient strength to enable him to 
cope with the Prime Minister. Neither they nor the Grand Orient 
were to be the masters of the situation. The Prime Minister 
believed that he was strong enough to control the organisation 
through them ; for, however bitter these bourgeois might be against the 
Church, they dreaded in their heart of hearts the Socialists and 
Anarchists more. They had been attacked for their exclusive dealing 
and were thoroughly frightened. They were therefore ready to rally in 
defence of Mr. Briand’s Government as against the forces of disorder. 
He himself was by no means prepared for the violence of the outburst 
evoked by the inclusion of M. Laferre, whose appointment he had to 
defend. He realised, however, that a mistake had been made, and was 
all the more determined to keep his new Ministers in order. M. Briand 
had, however, alienated some of those who had rallied to his support. 
When he again had to appeal to the House for a vote of confidence in 
his new Ministry, his majority fell from 180 to 90. But no oue really 
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_ wishes for a change at this juncture, and it is therefore most probable 
bat M. Briand’s new Cabinet will continue to remain in office for some 
me tocome.... 
Of a totally different order are the facts which M. Maurice Barrés has 
rought to light in his magnificent speech in the Chamber. When M. 
Briand as Reporter was defending the proposals of the Commission for 
the separation of Church and State, he undertook that, whatever 
happened, the churches should always remain open; he did not, how- 
ever, undertake that they should always remain standing. The law has 
been in operation now for five years and it has already done some ofits 
fell work. The municipalities have appropriated the revenue of the 
parish, and they devote it to other than Church purposes. If this 
were all, the state of affairs would not beso bad. The churches belong 
_to them as trustees for the parish and it is with them that the power 
rests of deciding whether they shall be put into repair or not. 
Generous souls are willing to contribute, but in many cases they 
refused leave to spend their money as they wish to do, 
[. Barrés cited a case in the Var where the mayor refused to 
low the curé to spend the money he had in his pocket on repairs 
that were urgent unless he previously handed over £240 to the Com- 
mune. He was only able to collect £80, and the church had to be 
closed. “In another case the fréfe¢ of Clermont in the Oise replied 
to a deputation from Cinquerre, who complained of the destruction o 
ir steeple by dynamite, ‘‘ What is your grievance? I have given 
you some magnificent ruins. All you have to do is to put up a turn- 
ile and charge a franc a bead for seeing them; in this way you will 
ke some money.” To all this and to much more M. Briand could 
yreply by a 7 guogue, ‘‘This would not have happened if you 
accepted the assoczations cultuelles.” We was, however, ready to 
admit that all obstacles to the application of voluntary subscriptions 
ht to be removed ; but he could hardly see his way to pledge the 
sources of the State for the preservation of those historical monuments 
‘of a religious past for which they had become morally responsible 
through the confiscation of the available funds. 
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-FATHER ALPHONSUS, PROVINCIAL O,S.F.C. 


_ By the death of the Very Rev. Father Alphonsus, the Capuchin 
ranciscan Order has lost one of its most notable members. A native 
Maidstone, Kent, he entered the Order, at the early age of 16 years, 
in 1879. Even as a youth he gave evidence of those brilliant intel- 
lectual qualities which he afterwards showed both as a professor anda 
preacher. In 1888, shortly after his ordination, he was appointed to 
ach Theology at Crawley, Sussex, to the theological students. of his 
rder. He was well fitted for the task, notwithstanding his youthful 
rs ; his knowledge of speculative theology was comprehensive and 
iled ; he had a very fair acquaintance even then with the Fathers. 
reover, he had studied. deeply modern religious thought, and was 
enly alive to the social problems of the day; so that his lectures had 
.actuality not always found in the professorial chair. He made the 
y bones of the text-book palpitate with living problems and questions : 
e felt that all the time he was endeavouring to bring the knowledge 
amassed by the theologians of the past to bear upon the difficulties 
which were troubling earnest thinkers in the present. | Always unques- 
tionably orthodox himself, both in spirit ard in the letter, he instinc- 
tively set himself to discover in heterodox opinions not merely the 
r, but the grain of truth that frequently underlies the error; for he 
d that only in this way could one effectively combat errors.  ‘* Try 
and find out the thought at the back of your man’s mind,” be would 
sa y, ‘and the point he is striving to arrive at, if you wish to be ina 
position to convince him, and don’t merely deal with the letter of the 
propositions he sets forth”: a very sound principle for apologists and 
ntroversialists, but one entailing much thought and labour, His 
theological lectures were perhaps at times somewhat beyond the com- 
" prehension of the novice in theological study, and it was only in after 
‘years that the students, reading over again the notes taken in the 
-lecture-room, grasped their full significance ; but they were suggestive 
and stimulating, and no student of his could ever think theology a dry 

or merely speculative science. 
_ But his brilliant qualities of mind quickly marked him out for 
administrative work as well as professorial. He was at various times 
" superior of the houses at Crawley, Pantasaph, Peckham and Olton : often 
combining his work as superior with work as professor. As 
a superior he was beloved by his subjects, because of his entire 
unselfishness and constant considerateness for the needs of those under 
Etim, An indefatigable worker who never spared himself, he was 
nevertheless careful never to exact from others more than they could 
F reasonably perform. He preferred to lead by example rather than by 
precept. In 1908 he was elected Minister-Provincial of the English 
Province. He entered upon this office with a very deep sense of the 
responsibility of his position. He could never at any time view 
_ things otherwise-than in a certain historical setting, which made him 
_ instinctively take large views and look forward to the future. Thus he at 
_ times was eager that the Franciscans in England should take up their 
old traditions in English life, both as leaders in religious thought and 
in Catholic social activity. It was sometimes thought that he did not 
always realise the practical difficulties in the way of embodying his 
B dreams of the future ; but this was due at once to bis exuberant vitality 
and to the Celtic temperament which he possessed in a high degree. 
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‘THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 
Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom, 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 


Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm- 
sq., 440, Strand. 


FRED. W, Howsett, Secretary. 





BARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well 


illustrated, xoss., for 42s. ; Walter Crane, Ideals in Art, 10s. 6d. net 

7s: 6d. ; Tomson’s Millet and the Brabizon School, ros. 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; hereon 
Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth within the Reach of Everybody, 6s., for 1s. 6d. : 
Eustace Miles, A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression, 3s. 6d.; Dr. Wilson’s Modern 
Physician, 5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s, 6d. ; Manual, Ritual and Mysteries of 
Freemasonry, 3 vols., ros, 6d. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 15s, ; 
Butler’s Foreign Finches.in Captivity, 35s., for 16s. ; Century Dictionary : Century 
Dictionary, 8 vols., half morocco, £15, for £6 10s. 3 Lord Leighton’s Life, Work, 
and Letters, 2 vols., 42s., for 18s. 6d. ; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 
2 VOISS) 65 5S.)3 Faston’s Social Caricature in the Highteenth Century, 21g, 
plates, £2 12s. 6d., for 21s.3; Business Encyclopaedia, 7 vols., £3, for 30s.— 
Baker's Great Booxsnops, 14 and 16, John Bright-street, Birmingham. 





COCKERELL’S COALS. 


(5°: J. COCKERELL and CO, Tower House, Trinity- 
uare, E.C, 






sq 
COAL MERCHANTS to His late Majesty the KING. 
House Coal. ..35.02)....:.2..- 26s, 6d, | Hard Steam .........: sive ost, 2595 
Best Goal, 235 3023.6b 28s. Bright Cobbles.............0. 24S, 
Best Silkstone .. oe) 27S. Hard Cobblés |. :5 icgaaeenes 233. 
Best Kitchen . 25S. Tower Kitcheners .......... 20S. 





House Nuts... wed 
ENQUIRIES INVITED 
Telegrams 
‘* Wallsend,” London. 


258. } 
FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 
Tel. 3 No. 
1027 Avenue (5 lines). 





New Edition (x8th), Cloth, 1s, 6d.; Boards, 1s, 
Of all Booksellers, or sent post free from the Publishers. 


The DIETETIC CURE of OBESITY. 


WITH A CHAPTER on GOUT and its DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 


ConTEenTs.—Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency 
such as Weak Heart, Gout, &c. Diet the only safe and permanent cure at any age. 
Quack medicines to reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-Eating 
and Sedentary Habits. Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, &c. Analysis and 
Composition of some largely advertised secret Preparations for reducing weight. 


London : CHATTO anp WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S-LANE, W.C. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Between Blackfriars and Temple Stations (District Railway). 

(Corporation of the City of London.) Principal-LANDON RONALD, 
Upen daily for instruction in al] branches of music from 8.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 

New Pupils can enter at any time, Individual Tuition by Eminent Teachers 
at moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, and SCHOLARSHIPS, giving 
free and assisted tuition, competed for annually. Half Term commences 
Monday, February 20. 

Stage Training in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. 
Lady Superintendent in attendance. Prospectus free. Telephone No. : 1943 


Holborn. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
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But he always had the courage of his opinions and that abundant 
faith which is one of the sources of success. Hence in spite of difficulties 
he set himself to realise his fond ambition for the future of the 
English Franciscan Province under his jurisdiction, He fostered the work 
already begun by his predecessors in this direction in the establishment 
of the Franciscan College at Cowley, Oxford, and in the undertaking 
of the hopfields mission, as well as in the more general missionary 
activities of the Friars. But he went a step further in actually estab- 
lishing a link between the Order and the University of Oxford. In 
the autumn of last year he opened a house of studies—St. Anselm’, 
Tiouse—under a special licence from the University authorities, where 
the Friars might proceed to their academical degrees under the super- 
vision of the Superiors of their own Order; and he bimself became the 
first Principal. But already his health showed signs of failing, though 
none of bis friends anticipated a serious illness. He left Oxford, as it 
was thought, for ashort rest. An internal disease, accelerated by his 
ceaseless labours, gained upon him rapidly, and he passed away last 
Sunday morming, Februrary 5. He died with his work unfinished. 
Yet those who knew him best, know that be would not murmur that 
it should be so; for it was a saying of his: ‘‘ A man must do his part 
and leave the rest in God’s hand.” R.I.P. 


CANON WATERTON. 


It is with regret that we have to announce the death on Friday in 
last week of the Very Rev. George Webb Canon Waterton, for many 
years rector of Our Lady and St. Joseph’s Church, Carlisle. Owing to 
ill-health be resigned his charge in 1907, and retired to the Home of 
Providence, Darran Hill, Carlisle, where he died in his 69th year after 
a long and trying illness. Born at Wansford Lodge, Cheshire, on 
April 25,1842, he was the youngest son of the late Henry Waterton, 
by his wife Isabella Ogle, of Causey Park, Northumberland. When a 
boy, says The Cariisle Journal, bis parents removed to France, where 
the Canon received the rudiments of his education. In 1855 he was 
sent to Ushaw College, and early evinced a predilection for the priest- 
hood. Elis college course was a distinguished one, and in May, 1866, 
nearly forty-five years ago, he was ordained priest. Immediately after 
his ordination he was sent’ as assistant priest to Provost Platt, of 
Darham, and in the following year he accompanied the late Bishop 
Chadwick to Rome as his chaplain. In 1869 he was sent to take charge 
of the mission of South Shields, where he built the handsome church 
in Westoe-lane. Owing to a breakdown in health he had to spend 
some months in 1877 in Algeria. Whilst at South Shields he was a 
member of the School Board, remaining upon it from its formation till 
he left for Carlisle in 1879, to succeed Canon Curry as rector of the 
Church of Our Lady and St. Joseph. In January, 1886, he was elected 
to the Cathedral Chapter of the diocese of Hexham and Newcastle by 
the late Bishop Bewick, being thereby raised to the dignity of Canon. 
THe was also one of the Engli-h pilgrims who were received in audience 
by the late Pope at the time of his jubilee, and the attention of his 
Holiness was at the time specially called to Canon Waterton, on the 
ground that he was a lineal descendant of the great Sir Thomas More, 
the authcr of ‘* Utopia” and Chancellor of Henry VIII. Of this 
descent Canon Waterton was naturally very proud, and he was not less 
proud of bis connexion with the late Charles Waterton, the famous 


traveller and naturalist, of whom he was a nephew. The ancestry of 


the Waterton family is, indeed, famous in history. For many centuries 
they possessed the estate of Walton, in Yorkshire, whither they had 
migrated in 1435 from Waterton in Lincolnshire. 

_ When Canon Waterton went to Carlisle twenty-nine years ago the 
congregation gathered in what is now known as the New Public Hall 
in Chapel-street. This he replaced by the new church—a fine building 
which cost £12,000, and a handsome nucleus for the building fund 
was provided by the late Miss Lowry, of Durran IJill, who, by her 
will, left £5,000 for the new church, whilst Canon Waterton himself 
was a generous donor. The foundation-stone was laid in 1891, and it 
was opened in 1893. 

During his time many other Catholic developments were witnessed 
in the city. Thus he saw the erection of the Home for the Little 
Sisters of the Poor at Botcherby and the Convent at Etterby, now a 
Catholic industrial school. Other undertakings were the erection, soon 
after his settling in Carlisle, of the infants’ schools in connexion with 


» St. Patrick’s and St. Cuthbert’s Schools; and his interest in education 


was evinced by his. membership of the late School Board, on which he 
"at from July 25, 1879, till January, 1901, a period of over 21 years, 
For a considerable part of the time he was Vice-Chairman of the 
Board. _ His interest in the poor was attested by his membership of 
the Board of Guardians, to which he was first elected in 1880, and after 
serving as Vice-Chairman he was appointed Chairman in February, 


1896. To this office he was re-elected annually, and held it till the 


state of his health compelled his retirement in 1909. In November; 
1g00, the Catholics celebrated the centenary of the foundation in 
Carlisle of the Mission of Our Lady and St. Joseph, and the event was 
marked by the placing in the baptistery of tbe church in Warwick-road 
of a window commemorative of the three rectors who had had charge 
of the mission during the century. These three rectors were Father 
Marshall, Canon Curry, and Canon Waterton, and the likeness of the 
last-named is very striking. That only three rectors should have had 
charge of the mission in a period of over a hundred years is not a little 
remarkable. Father Marshall, who established the mission, was in 
charge of it for 46 years, and Canon Curry held it for the next 33 years, 
whilst Canon Waterton had then beld it 21 years. The centenary was 
celebrated by the holding of special services in the church on Sunday, 
November 25, 1900, and with a public meeting and concert on the 
following Monday, at which Canon Waterton gave a history of the 
mission and its growth. In 1807, which was the first record available, 
there were 107 communicants at Easter: whereas at Easter, 1899, the 
number was 1,200. At that meeting the Canon also testified to the 
kindness he had received from all classes while he had been in Carlisle, 
and thanked his congregation for the support they had given him in 
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building the church, the convent at St. Ann’s, and the Home at | °°] 2 cs res ces cere eee nT 
Botcherby. An interesting event of more personal concern was the The NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
opening in November, 1902, of the Waterton Memorial Hall in CRUELTY TO CHILDREN earnestly asks for Contributions 
Warwick-square by the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle. The Hall to the CORONATION APPEAL FUND for ensuring the welfare 
is the home of the Catholic Young Men’s Society and the boys of the of the nation’s neglected and ill-treated children, The 
St. George’s Guild, and it was erected as a memorial of Canon Society is a standing protest against cruelty and a constant 
Waterton, to signalise his 25 years’ work in the city, which he com- means of prevention. Gifts for the Special Fund should be 
pleted in the following March. so described and sent to 
The funeral took place on Monday, the body having been removed 
from Durran Hill to the church on the evening before. The 
High Mass; of Requiem was sung in presence of a large congre- 
gation of clergy and laity by the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle who 
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Thornley, and Father Goundry, Backworth, assistants at the throne. | = EN Ete he ee we 
The relatives of the deceased present were Mrs. Tennent (niece), Rina : 
; st 8, February 3, Chi if 
Chelsea ; Mr, Joseph B. van Zeller, London (cousin of Canon Waterton Seydlitz ipa Robrdes ual eon Japan 
and nephew of Lady Burton), and Messrs, Courtney-Wright, Prinz Ludwig 9,630} February 28 Straits, China, Japan,*| # 
Kensington. The confraternities of. the parish were numerously repre- Sonelare mma are a4 Straits, China, Japan,” 
sented as also was the Board of Guardians, : A Ashes re A ei pene 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Canon Smith of St. Mary’s, To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 
Sunderland, who based his tribute on the words—‘‘I know thy works, : : l tena 
i 2 Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellen 
thy labour, and thy patience.” After the absolutions had been Pees event a 6con a aa 


NS 7 i Firsi, Second. and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., A 
pronounced by the Bishop a procession was formed which passed to 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, $.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
the Cemetery between crowds of mourning townspeople. The last and at Menchester and Southampton. 
prayers at the graveside were recited by the Bishop. R.1.P. SLAB UPL ESE ESE SIAR ARNT AA TET 
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German of Karl Alois Kneller, S.J. By T. M. Kettle, B.L. 6s. net. 278. 25s. 24s. 23s. 
(Freiburg : Herder.) Best Nuts, Best Cobbles, Range Nuts, Range 
; f . tes : Cobbles 
ei Education. By T. P. Keating, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. (London : 23s. 6d. 23s. | 21s. 20s. 64. 
Fpicuwus. By A. E. Taylor. ts. net. (London: Constable.) Anthracite Nuts for Stoves, 39s. Net cash prices. 


- 
Bot jor High Schools. By G. F. Atki Ph.B. (London: £5, Queen’s-rcad, F ter, W. 
me or High Schools y inson, (London W. CLARKE & SON, batt Orey alan ayswater 


A Woman on the Threshold. By Maude Little. 6s. (London: "Phones 565, Laddington, 628 and 2718 North. 
Chatto and Windus.) 


Lexicon Biblicum. FEditore Martino Hagen, S.j. 3 vols. (Parisiis : Says Sat 
Lethielleux ) : Bread is the one Food you “have at Every Meal, 


_ EBustbe: Histoire Ecclésiastigue Livres V-VIIT, Par Emile Grapin. How important you should have the BEST! 
Sfrs. (Paris: Picard.) . 





_ Individualism. By Warner Fite, Ph.D. 6s. 6d. net. The Church ASK YOUR BAKER FOR 
of the First Three Centuries. By T. A. Gurney, M.A. Is. net. 
¢London: Longmans.) 





Ancient Trish Poetry. By Kuno Meyer 3s. 6d. net. (London: a a 
Constable.) bes " 

St. Paul in the Light of Modern Research. By the Rev. J. R. Cohn. a ha a 
§s. net. (London: Arnold ) 

John the Presbyter and the Fourth Gospel. By Dom fobn Chapman 
O.S.B. 6s. net. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) ‘ It IS the Best 


The Party System. By Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton. 
3s. 6d. net. (London: Swift.) BROWN BREAD. 
The Medieval Church in Scotland. By the Right Rev. Jobn 
Dowden, D.D. LL.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. (Glasgow : Maclehose. ) Naunshes Vand: Builds up the Constitution Fal 
» La Participation dela Bretagne a la Conguéte de l Angleterre par les Natural Way 
Normands. Par Ettienne Dupont. (Paris: Duval.) 5 


New Evidences in Psychical Research. By J. A. Hill. 3s. 6d. net. Manufactured and Sold by all Principai Bakers 
(London: Rider.) 


throughout the World. 
“At the consecration of Mgr. Butt as Auxiliary-Bishop the 


FLY S owt 
RY CONCENTRATED 
Archbishop will be assisted by the Bishop of Southwark and the 


Bishop of Amycla. THE ENERGY fi 


_ The Right Rev. Mgr. Henry Thompson, D.D , the new Bishop ~ MAKER. 
of Gibraltar, arrived at Gibraltar on Tuesday on board the P. and O. 
steamer Mooltan. His Grace was received on landing by leading : : . 
members of the Catholic community. After the President of the like all good and pure foods, satisfies and stimulates. 
Chamber of Commerce had read an address of welcome, the Bishop It is strengthening, and is so easily assimilated. 

proceeded to the Church of St Mary the Crowned, where he was 


received by the clergy with great solemnity. The Bishop addressed ALT. PURE SUSTENANCE. 
the large congregation, Be cece men 


A marriage has been arranged between Jan Malcolm Bonham- 
Carter, 5th Fusiliers, younger son of the late Lieut.-Colonel Hugh 


Bonham-Carter, Coldstream Guards, and Ruth Mary, caughter of 
Richard Ward, of 50, Cadogan-place. 


_ The Marchioness of Bute gave birth to a son at Cardiff Castle 
on Wednesday. 


Lady Herbert of Lea has been rather better during the week, 
but her condition still remains very serious. 


Father A. L. Cortie, S.J., left Tilbury for Sydney en route for 
Wavau, one of the Tonga Islands, as head of the official British Govern- 
ment Eclipse Expedition to observe the total eclipse of the sun of 


















SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


Fc ean es 


The Archbishop is about to begin his third triennial Visita- 
tion of the diocese. p 








Sold everywhere at 1s, 13¢d., 28. gd., 45. 6d., and 11s, 





LUNG TONIC 


i For COUGHS COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c. 
April 28. 


» kong’s Lress, WC, 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


ituations wanted— ; 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three | -,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 


each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 


Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 


per line... Is. od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Remittances to AMBROSE WILLIS, 
Publishing Office, 19, Henrietta-street, 
London, W.C. 
Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
to till x—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o'clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


A ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN 
(with whom is associated Miss Margaret 
Mackenzie), 45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic 
Agency for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, and 
Gentlewomen for all positions. Telephone 3136 Mayfair. 


AS HEAD HOUSEMAID where four 


or more are kept. Town Or country. Tho- 
roughly experienced. Capable of taking entire charge. 
Good needlewoman. Age 30. Or would take house- 
keeper's place. Address M. M., 79, Wilton-road, 
Hackney, N.E. 


LADY wishes to recommend a Girl 

as PARLOURMAID in a small bouse or second 
of two. Some experience. Good references. M. L., 
Woodchester Park, Stonehouse, Glos. 


AS a thorough good COOK or Cook- 


Housekeeper where kitchenmaid is kept. Two 
Florence Ayling, 22, Bond- 








years’ good character. 
street, Arundel, Sussex. 


HA LBER YONENS strongly recom- 
; mends tall refined lad of 16 for gentleman’s 
service. Shefford, R.S.O., Beds. 


_J OUSEKEEPER to Priest or busi- 
ness man. Good references. Age 4o. K., 
61, Germans-road, Forest Hill), S.E. 


Mi RS. EYSTON highly recommends 
experienced NURSE. Lady’s first baby pre- 
ferred. Hendred House, Steventon, Berks. 


RS. WALSH wishes to recommend 

KITCHEN-MAID. Trained at $t. Joseph’s, 

Taunton. Apply Merriman, Campden House, Camp- 
Be 








de 
M AID-ATTENDANT or Companion. 


-_ Speaks French. Very pleasant and superior. 
‘Can lift, Gave the greatest satisfaction. Perfect per- 
Sonal; ten years’ previous. W., Miss Seymcur’s 
_ Agency, 31, Belgrave-road, S.W. 


Rs. .PHILIP. LIAN GD.A-LE, 
: Houghton Hall, wishes to highly recommend 
experienced HEAD NURSE. RG Disengaged. 
S. Kavanagh, The Lodge, Scarthingwell Hall, Tad- 
caster. 


RS. TEMPEST wishes to recom- 

mend her daughter’s MAID, K. Young. Good 

dressmaker, packer, and traveller. Six years’ reference. 
Coleby Hall, Lincoln. 


M S. WALDORF ASTOR will be 
\ pleased to recommend W. Friend as GAR- 
DENER. Head of four or more. Fourteen years’ 
experience North and South of England ; large estab- 
lishments. 334 years present situation. Age 29. 
Catholic. Married when suited. Clivedon, Taplow. 


Seu reas ee ee 

RIEST’S HOUSEKEEPER, exper- 

ienced, disengaged February 25, seeks similar 

Post to one or two priests. Girl kept. Nearly four 

years’ excellent reference from present engagement. 
Address L. W., No. 1089, TABLET Office. 


errs Bee Se A es 8 Ba 
OUNG Lady seeks post as COM- 
PANION or COMPANION-GOVERNESS. 
Abroad preferably. Highly educated ; refined, musical. 
Highest references. No. 1083, TABLET Office. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
RAVELLER wanted for monumental 


metal work and church work. Good salary and 
commission for really competent man. None but first- 
class men need apply. State fully previous experience 
in travelling. No.-1076, Tasuer Oifice, 

















THE TABLED. 


[Saturday. February 11, rorr. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground, 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


AL Ladies living in a small house 


close to the Oratory, require COOK and 
HOUSE-PARLOURMAID. Good references indis- 
pensable. Apply Miss Baker, 18, Egerton-terrace, S. W. 


ANTED), Girl of good appearance to 

help in house and paatry. Also strong girl to 

help in house and laundry. Apply Mis. Stafford, 
Chattan, Axminster. 


HOUSES, &c. 














AMIDST SPLENDID SCENERY. 
FOR ae within a few miles of the 


Coast and excellent golf links. 


—FOR SALE, with 20 acres 
S, ASPECT. _ land or less, picturesque Country 
c.0..S WATER, HOUSE (easily enlarged), amid 
DRY SOIL, wooded and inexpensive grounds, 
FISHING, Lawn, kitchen garden, &c., 


bounded by a trout stream. Two 
stations, town, and R.C. Church within easy reach. 
Price for the whole £2,000. Inspected and strongly 
recommended by the sole agents, Rippon, Boswell and 
Whitaker, Exeter. 


i285 FORD. CLIFFS, DORSET.— 
Pinewoods. Gravel soil. Golf links, ‘THE 
CROSS ROADS,” to be Sold or Let, within two miles 
of S. Joseph’s, Pranksome, and S. Mary’s, Westbourne. 
Apply Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker, Winchester. 


Pa ee NORFOLK.—To 

be LET or SOLD. Prominent central posi- 
tion overlooking greenand sea. Four reception, 14 bed; 
rooms. Excellent kitchens, butler’s pantry, offices ; 
small garden. Suitable for school or home. Rent £85. 
Apply Ingram Watson and Son, Estate Agents, 
Norfolk, 


cba Georgian MANSION in 

secluded grounds, within 13 miles of Charing 
Cross, TO BE LET with immediate possession, Just 
vacated by first-class ladies’ school. Grounds in perfect 
order, Radiators. Address Hilltop, care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143, Cannon-street, London, H.C. 


N IDDLESEX (11 miles north, 1 mile 

from Station). — Attractive, old-fashioned 
RESIDENCE, with panelled hall and rooms, contain- 
ing 4 large reception rooms, billiard room, eleven bed 
and dressing rooms, bath room, extensive offices, 
stabling, outbuildings and delightfully wooded grounds 
of 6% acres. Gas, water, main drainage, and tele- 
phone. Freehold price 5,000 guineas, or would be let 
onlease. Apply to H. KE. Foster and Cranfield, Sur- 
veyors, 6, Poultry, E.C. 














\ . 
4 | ‘O LET, close to church, old-fashioned 
HOUSE, detached. Moderate size. Large 
garden. Company’s water. Healthy and pleasant 
neighbourhood. London two hours. Photograph and 
particulars from Rev. Dobell, Avon Dassett, Leaming- 
ton. 





O BE LET, Unfurnished, well-built 
detached HOUSE. Five bed-rooms, two 
sitting-rooms, bath (hot and cold). Gas and water. 
Good offices. Close to Catholic Church. Moderate 
rent. No. rcgo, TABLET Office. 


WHITLEY ABBEY (about two miles 

from Coventry).—TO BE LET, Furnished or 
Unfurnished, on short lease or annual tenancy, from 
Lady Day next. The house stands in its own grounds, 
and Catholic Chapel is attached. Ordinary reception- 
rooms, about 25 bed-rooms, bath-room, &c. Good 
water supply and drainage. Stabling for eight, coach- 
houses, motor-house, &c. ; good kitchen garden, cottages, 
&c. The Heme Farnrof 175 acres could be let with it from 
Michaelmas if required. About 3,000 acres of shooting 
on an adjoining Estate could be probably taken. For 
further particulars apply to Messrs. Fisher, Bolam and 
Co., Land Agents and Surveyors, Market Harborough, 











HOTELS, &c. 





fee os —DURRANT’S HOTEL, 

Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place, _ Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 
sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s. a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 





OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11s. 
aday. Tel. 80. Telegrams: ‘‘ Kenworthy’s.” 





GUIS SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’s, 


’ Sorsiron Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, too feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect, Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent, ‘Matron-R.C, Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession, 
Apply ‘* Matron.” 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 








Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


SALISBURY HOTEL, BoscoMBE, 
Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage, Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 


sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 


cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 
fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or permas 


nent, overlooking the sea, facing South, ‘The Sisters. » 


also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








PRIVATE HOME. = 


ERVOUS, mild mental, and other 
cases. Homelife. Lovely house and grounds, 
Billiards and other games. References to clergy, 
leading specialists, and patients’ friends. Address 
Resident Physician (Catholic), Taster Office. 


NERVES of every description — 
cured by the Wilson Treatment. 
Mr. D. WItson, the well-known expert . 
of Paris and London, will be At Home 
daily, 10 till 6, at 96, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. Ladies attended by a 
lady, if desired. 


BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic, 
. NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from 41 sos. to £6 6s. a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College~ 
terrace, Kemp Town. 


UY BOOKS THOUGHTULLY.— 


In the comfort of your home study my new 
Catalogue of Books at Bargain Prices, One item in it 
is “ACROSS WILDEST AFRICA,” by Henry 
Savage Landor, 2 vols., 160 plates, published at 40s. 5 
my price tos. 7d., post free. And there are others. Cata- 
logue, No. 127, free. Henry J. Glaisher, Remainder 
Bookseller, 55-57, Wigmore-street; W. ; 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- 

WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 

Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s, Chaplain, 

St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 

polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood’ 
Cemetery. 


ARM PUPIL.—Well-known Border 


farmer has vacancy for above. Gentleman's son 
only (R.C.). Practical training in all branches. County 


society. Healthy district. Box 1093, TaBLeT Office. 
H OUSE wanted at Lady Day or later. 


Dorset, Hants, Berks. Three sitting, six or 
seven bed-rooms. Tennis court. Nearchurch, No, 
1113, TABLET Office. 


3 BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures - 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. r15in. and 
2tin., 8s. 6d. and r1s. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, &sgq., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


RGAN, two-manual and pedal, 10 
stops. for immediate SALE. Room in factory 
required. First reasonable offer accepted. Apply 
Thomas C. Lewis, Organ Works, Bedford-road, Clap- 














» ham, S.W. 





ERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
PARTY TO HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c., 
March 22 and October 18, at 244d. a mile inclusive, 
visiting JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMAS- 
CUS, CAIRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
&c. Apply Czsar Chaleel and Ca, Teignmouth, 
Devon, for free Illustrated Booklet 


EFINED large front Bed-sitting 

room or Bed-room and Drawing-room for lady. 

Near Downs and sea. Mrs. Fithian, 262, Easterns 
road, Sussex-square, Brighton. 


GAve HALF YOUR BUTCHER’S 
? BILLS, and Buy Direct. Best English. Mutton © 
Loins, Saddles, Shoulders, 8d. ; Legs, od. ; Necks, 
7%4d. Beef: Silverside, 7%d.; Topside, 834d. ; Sir- 
loin and Ribs, 8%d.; Rump Steak, 1s; Brisket, 
534d. ; Suet, 4d. ‘Irial order solicited. Orders 4s., 
free delivered London ; 10s. country. Hampers free. 
Cash on delivery. 


THE DIRECT SUPPLY STORES, Ltd., 
6, Holborn Circus, London, 


T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON,. 
trainsladies for the nursery and accepts the care ef 
infants from birth to five years old, ‘or terms and: 
particulars apply Principal. 
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Saturday, February 11, .1911.] 


At the Annual Meeting of the Royal 


ef Ireland, Count Plunkett, Vice-President, proposed that the Society 
should apply for a charter, and his resolution was adopted. 


Society, which has been over sixty years in existence, has about twelve 
hundred members throughout Ireland. It is one of the mos: important 
of learned Irish institutions, and has done much service in the investiga- 
ion and preservation of native monuments and historic sites. 














) FREE 





READ THIS! 





T.. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
‘S.W,—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 


ANTED tto SELL £f,1200 

(G.W.Ry.), subject to two lives, 80 and 60 
‘years of age. Lowest sum £550. Address B., 12, Rue 
Verdi, Nice, France, 


WANTED, a refined bright English 

Catholic Home in London for two young 
Brazilian ladies, wishing to complete their education, 
as Paying Guests. Apply, stating terms, to Reverend 
George W. Baile, British Consulate, Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 
Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 


Guarantee Risks 
Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, 
the Shares of which are vested in the i 
North British and Mercantile 


Insurance Co, 
. Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 
Paid up £200,000, Claims paid over £6,000,000, 














" 44, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Bouillon Spoons 


A tousers of Lemco 
Ni 


| These Spoons are of Standard Silver Plate, 

superb finishand distinctive pattern. They 
are made by Elkington & Co., Ltd., 22, 
Regent St.,S.W., and 73, Cheapside, E.C, 
and are guaranteed to wear 20 years. 


SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 


VAUGHAN’S 
BRONCHIAL CURE 


; Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures 4 
Asthma, Eay Fever, Bronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections.} 
FROM A PARISH FRIEST, 





I have used Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. 
and most assuredly stre ngthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
my voice used to fail, bu t for some time past it has served me well, even the other evening 
I sustained it well for m ore thanan hour-and-a-balf I occupied the pulpit. 
attribute this to using V aughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. 
welcome effect on me, it zxduces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 


Similar letters being received continually unsolicited. 


BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. . 


Depot—KILOH & CO., Ltd., St. Patrick St. Cork. 


THE TABLET, 


Society of Antiquaries 


The 





Lemco is the most highly con- 
centrated form of pure beef, 
free from all cheapening or 
flavouring additions. 


Its splendid value in the prepara- 
tion of scores of appetising dishes 
makes Lemco a treasure to the 
home-cook ; its guaranteed purity, 
its freedom from fat and itsstimu- - 
lating qualities make it a godsend 
in the sickroom, 

§ to i teaspoonful of Lemco in 3 pint of 
hot milk, daily, is invaluable for children. 
The Lemco Bouillon Spoons, so 
beautiful in finish, and distinctive 
in pattern as to grace any table in 
theland,can be obtained as follows: 


x Spoon for coupons from 16 ozs. Lemco, and 1d. 





2 Spoons » ” 2 lbs. 1s 2d,” 
3 ” ” ” 3 lbs, - ad.* 
4 ” ” 4 lbs, ” 3d.” 


» ” ” 5 lbs. ” 3d.* 
" To cover packing and postage, 

The Set of six spoons (in handsome satin- 

lined case) for coupons representing 6 lbs, 

Lemco and 4d.in stamps to cover packing 

and postage. This offer is open till Oct. 

1 3I, 191m. Coupon under capsule of jar, 


5 


Lemco, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C, 


the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. | 


It gives me great relief, f 





I honestly 
It has another veryg 


SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 


Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 
Tilustrated Guide sent free from 


F, N. Cuarrincton Osea Island, Essex. 





is the Best Remedy for 
~, Acidity of the Stomach, 
| Heartburn, Headache. 





Safest and most Effective 


Aperient for Regular Use. 
































f 24, PONTOON, GRIMSBY. 











Gout and Indigestion. B R K BE C K 
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PALESTINE, EGypr, AND GREECE,—A Special Catholic Party is 


being arranged to visit the Hol Land and ;| 
druisedbavine’ Maceeiticg oly Land and other places for a month’s 


For further particulars apply the 

55, Russell-square, London, W.C 
His Majesty King Georg 

a poem entitled ‘* God Bless our Sailor King,” by Miss Louise Jousifle. 


March 10, Arrangements for Mass on board, 


Secretary, Catholic Association, 


e V. has signified his gracious acceptance of 


FRESH FISH 
SEA Yr DOOR 


WITH ALL THE 


| SMELL of the SHA on it, 


Glb. 2s. Carriage paid. 


1 FROM 
THE 





K Mr. H, KNOTT, of Grimsby, 
| One of the pioneers of the Direct Supply System, 
§ and Founder of the Standard Fish Co., has 
W solved the problem of fresh fish being supplied 
i to your door direct from Grimsby. 
TRY ASAMPLE HAMPER, 
i and you will be delighted. 
3 Glb. B/-, sib. 2/6, r11b. 3/-, 14'b. 3/6, 21lb. 5/= 
i NICELY CLEANED FOR COOKING. 
| Appetising! Nutritious! Wholesome! 
# Absolutely fresh, with the Smell of the Sea on it. 
@ Remember, you have no carriage to pay. Hotels, 
j Public Institutions, Colleges, &c., a_ speciality, 
H New Price List and details post free. 2 
Bankers : Stamford, Spalding and Boston 
Banking Company. ; 
Telegrams: ‘‘ QUALITY, GRIMSBY.” 


STANDARD FISH CO,, 






FRANGIS TUCKER & COY, 


(ESTABLISHED 1730) 


THE LARGEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


Avso Suppiy 


SANCTUARY OILS 


IN SEVERAL QUALITIES, 


WICES & FLOATS 


OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
Price List Post FREE ON APPLICATION TOS’ 


HIGH-STREET, PUTNEY, 


LONDON, S.W. 


LAUNDRY macumery. 


COOKING 4?PARaTUS. 
SCHOOL _ FURNITURE. 


Lllustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, 
Lid., 


PHCENIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY, 














INEBRIETY., 
OME FOK LADIES 


(ist and 2nd Class). 
For particulars apply to the Rev. 
St. Joseph’s, Ashford, Middlesex, 
(Private address for the use of the Patients.), 


Mothez, 


—" 


Ba WK, 
SVABLISHED 1851 


SouTHamrton Buitpines, Hick Hoxsoxn, W.O. 
2% PER CENT. iNTEREST 
allowed on Teposit repayable on demard. 

2 PER CENT, iNTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book 
All Fonktel Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with tuil particulars, POST FREE, 

c. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 
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i SOME EUCHARISTIC WORKS. 
Heaven Opened: Frequent and Daily Communion : , 
Ah By the Practice of Frequent Confession and Holy According to the recent Decrees of the Holy See. | nT 
] Communion. The motives for Frequent Com- Containing the Decrees on Daily Communion, | 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





The appearance of a Parents’ Right Bill and the reaffirma- 
tion by the Educational Settlement Committee of its 
_ suggestions for bringing about a hopeful solution of the 
schools difficulty have given rise to a fresh crop of corre- 
spondence upon the question. Mr. Michael Sadler has 
written a long letter to Zhe School Guardian in the hope of 
winning over Anglican opinion to the plan proposed by 
the Settlement Committee. The greater part of this letter 
will be found in another column, but its points may usefully 
be here summarised. He begins by laying down the 
following as the points of agreement between the advocates 
of the denominational position and the members of the 


Settlement Committee: (1) that religious worship and train- 
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_ing form a necessary part of national education ; (2) that 
denominational instruction must be under the control of its 
respective Church ; (3) that denominational schools and 
training colleges belong to the great organic religious 
bodies should form part of our educational system. These 
three points of agreement are important and lie at the root 
of the question. But whilst Anglican denominationalists 
do not think that they ought to be called upon to give up 
their thousands of schools in single-school districts, or to 
admit preferential treatment for undenominational teaching, 
or what Mr. Sadler euphemistically describes as “ united 
Christian teaching and worship” in council schools, the 
Settlement Committee would surrender both positions. 
The reasons for this complaisance are then set out as 
follows: the claim of the State, in view of the assistance 
given, to lay down conditions of it, and the hopelessness of 
the denominations being able to carry on without such assist- 


_ ance; the gain to education in the teachers being in a 


‘ 


position to form character by imparting “‘a living faith in 
a spiritual ideal ” and the fear that sucha gain may be lost if 
the controversy between Christian people be prolonged. 
Of course, there are such intermediate courses open as are 
indicated under the labels of right of entry for denomina- 
tionalists in council schools and enforcement of parental 
right in claiming religious instruction ofa particular kind. 
But these, says Mr. Sadler, are opposed by the teachers, 
whose opposition is so “politically influential” that such 
solutions are not to be thought of. Sir Theodore Hope’s 
Parents’ Right Bill involves a test for teachers and is there- 
fore hopeless. From this it will be seen that Mr. Sadler 
advocates a surrender on the part of denominational 
teaching to undenominational teaching, to which he is 
willing to accord a preferential treatment in the form of 
establishment and endowment. ‘That is merely a shifting 
_ of such grievances as are complained of to other shoulders, 
not their removal. It is a settlement which we have 
already more than once insisted would settle nothing, and 
but another way of making minorities suffer. Not even 
Mr. Sadler’s ingenuity and ability can make undenomi- 
tional teaching acceptable to those who conscientiously 
demand definite religious instruction, or foist upon them 
such instruction, given by teachers who may believe any- 
thing or nothing, as “united Christian teaching.” We 
prefer the late Lord Salisbury’s memorable description of it 
as more correct, 


Naturally Zhe School Guardian does not acquiesce in the 
substitution of an “ undenominational monopoly” for the 
existing ‘denominational monopoly” in country districts, 


If the latter is wrong and unfair, so would the former be 
wrong and unfair. At the same time our contemporary 
welcomes the admissions in the letter as to the more 
widely spread disposition to regard the denominational 
principle more seriously than heretofore. And here it is 
not unwelcome to us to learn that this “fact, which is 
certainly a ground for congratulation, is not less certainly 
due to the firmness with which the great body of Church 
educationists, with the co-operation of the Roman Catholics, 
maintained the denominational principle in the darkest 
days of attack after the 1906 election.” And whatever 
happens, this much may be taken for certain, that we 
Catholics shall maintain the denominational principle to 
the end. We will not have our children taught “united 
Christian teaching,” which may be anything or nothing, 
Our demand is for equal treatment for Catholic schools, 
which are Catholic just because in them is given by 
Catholic teachers religious instruction which is safeguarded 
by Catholic control. 





What this much belauded Settlement Committee Scheme 
would do if carried into legislation has been well set forth 
in a letter to Zhe School Guardian by Canon Nunn of 
Manchester. The “denominational monopoly” in single- 
school districts would be replaced by a Cowper-Temple 
monopoly ; the proposed vo/untary transfer of denomina- 
tional school buildings would be necessary ; for if not made, 
public support would be withdrawn; the conditions laid 
down for the continuance of denominational schools in 
districts other than single-school districts are all calculated 
to make more and more difficult the existence of 
denominational schools; the disappearance of tests for 
teachers in an increased number of schools will not prevent 
the teachers from being shackled with “ fetters,” whilst the 
plan makes inevitably for pure secularism. All this is as 
the scheme is viewed from an Anglican standpoint. Catholic 
objections to a scheme which offers no standing ground for 
Catholic schools, and was formulated without any consulta- 
tion of Catholics, are even stronger, 





The liberty given to children in the London County 
Council schools to choose their own prize-books helps to 
give some indication of the popular taste in such matters. — 
The Books and Apparatus Sub-Committee last week 
reported to the Education Committee on the demand for 
the seventeen most popular books in the fairy tale and 
fiction sections during the year 1910, as compared with the 
year 1909. : 


Number 

supplied Position, Position. 

in Igto, In 1910, r e 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales ...........000 2,839 ee T ene 2 ie 
Robinson Crusoe..........csscsesveeees 2,2O0Gi2"ra lors) Dire eee 
Tom Brown’s School Days. ......... 2,025.) ess 3 een 5 
Grimm's Fairy Tales ..0. s.scesscccsse TjO7 FE tose Hetty med 
Fanglewood) Tales s...¢cstieccacsyvcrts 15882, oooh eset 
EIfPleMWOMeNG :o2c ee -enecarycesccapetce 1,625.5%.4. (Olene aee 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare ... 1,559 ... 7 o. I2 
Grannie’s Wonderful Chair ......... 1}437-2s08s Oar a® 
Old Curiosity Shop ........cecsscsescees 1j390' Vempin O ately 
Little Pak ee tagecustctices cvess es cete ste ot T,340r © sa alO See tara 
Goralslandeeccrveatretess scccsssasecs 1,3 305i te. 04 lle ure gence 
Water Babes anctevessccassitcctoctce 15270 1a hI2 Were 
Kingsley’S Heroes ......0ccescescevass iP DSZ2Ae eee Pa aec ee hs 
SW eStward shin lopice: geccesatscacacstors Ti, 30us eter lave cman 
David Copperfield ........s.ssccsesesee TyEEA py cs Dette core 
Tvanho@earitiesctey.iuesovsiteectacaceiace T,006)" seus 16 oO 
Peter the Whaler......... Bhevecntteevace L,O7 LAS evel Zovicce uu 


From this it will be seen that the books entitled ‘“ Grannie’s 
Wonderful Chair,” ‘ David Copperfield,” ‘ Ivanhoe,” and 
Peter the Whaler” had no place among the seventeen 
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most popular books in the year 1909. ‘These four books 

have superseded “Holiday House,” “Gulliver's Travels,” 
. . a a nN =) 

“ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and “ A‘sop’s Fables. 





















































One other point, which is an encouraging sign, is to be 
noted in the Sub-Committee’s report—the steady growth 
=n the demand for books other than fiction, ‘The demand 
for books other than fiction is steadily growing ; 1,243 
copies of Shakespeare’s plays, 982 copies of Tennyson’s 
works, 775 copies of Longfellow’s works, and 434 copies of 
Wordsworth’s works were distributed during the year under 
review. “Captain Cook’s Voyages,” of which 396 copies 
were supplied, was the most popular book of travel. There 
‘5 a marked increase in the demand for the books in the 
biography, history, and nature study sections.” 


In connexion with this question of the choice of books, 

Lord Morley’s interesting address to the English Association 

on English language and literature and modern tendencies 

therein comes with refreshing aptness. Interested as he 

always has been in the art of prose-writing, and himself a 

master of style, his remarks should carry weight and 

authority. Leaving controversial points of grammar, 

philology, &c., alone, as only a means of access to the 

‘treasures of literature, he joined with Mr. Hartog in 

x deploring that “the English boy cannot write English. 

The English boy is not taught to write English.” The 

significant thing was the indifference to one of the noblest 

and by far the most widely spread and most powerful of 

tongues. The object of the Association was to get both 

masters and pupils to shake off this indifference. It was a 

good object. He did not mean that people did not care for 

books and libraries.. The evidence was decisively the 

other way. But a library was a labyrinthine maze without 

a clue to one who had never been trained in the elements 

and significance of English literature. English was the 

‘ most widespread of living tongues, and surely not the least 

stupendous fact in British annals was the conquest of a 

boundless area of the habitable globe by our tongue. 

There was, in the past, no parallel to it. ‘In the fourth 

~ century,” Augustine said, “pains were taken that the 

Imperial State should impose not only its political yoke on 

the subject States but its own tongue.” By slow degrees 

- this was now coming to pass in India, where English 
promised to become ultimately a general unifying tongue. 


Turning then from this general question to consider 
contemporary conditions, Lord Morley noted two enormous 
changes which had come to pass with the last two genera- 
tions—the rise of physical science into a reigning power in 
the whole field of intellectual activity and interest, and the 
huge augmentation of those under the influence of printed 
matter. ‘If, however, one of our main objects must be to 
strengthen the faculty of coherent and continuous attention, 
were we quite sure that though the printing press had been 
a mighty blessing that blessing was without alloy? What 
was its effect on the great, noble and difficult art of writing ? 
Even the sublimést genius was carried on the stream of time 
and circumstance. We knew how French was shaped to its 
extraordinary perfection by the social influence of the 
greatest of Royal Courts. How was English likely to fare 
on the swelling tide of Democracy? If oddity of diction or 
the invention of ugly words or the revival of worn out and 
inappropriate old ones were hurting English, the fault came 
rather from above than from below, rather from those 
who ought to know better than from those who had no 
chance.of knowing at all.” 


George Eliot’s greatest literary work was impaired, 
“perhaps worse than impaired,” by her association with 
science, and it was certainly difficult fora writer to move 
with freedom under the over-burden of recorded fact which 
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was day by day accumulating. ‘‘ Under such conditions of 
bulk was it not almost inevitable that form as form was 
buried alive?” But there were two things which without 
being pontifical he would commend to the attention of those 
who were contemplating the work of composition. ‘‘ Those 
two qualities,” he said, “were sanity and jwsfesse. Sanity 
they all knew, by name at least. (/usvesse was not a 
synonym for justice. It was more like equity, balance, 
measure, reserve. But people who aimed at those two 
qualities must curb their ambition of writing like Carlyle 
or Ruskin. ‘They must take the chance of being called dry. 
The advantage of these two qualities was that they were 
within reach, while grandeur was not.” Referring inciden- 
tally to literary criticism, he expressed the hope that 
nobody would undervalue it or fall into the grave blunder of — 
regarding it asa mere parasite on creative work. The other 

day he saw a lament on what was called the decline of 

modern prose. Grand prose was not often heard, but - 
nobody could envy the man who was not affected by the 
high passages in Sir Thomas Browne, Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Bacon, Hooker, Burke. Nobody could envy the man 

whom these high passages did not affect with something of — 
the swell of emotion produced by soul-inspiring forces. 
Grand prose came from supreme issues, from earnest 
conyiction, from eager desire to convert and persuade, from ~ 
sublime events, from passionate beliefs. But where the 
themes were those of scientific proof it was only natural 
that prose should be unemotional. ‘There is to-day,” said 
Lord Morley, in conclusion, ‘no monarch of the English — 
tongue on the literary throne, no sovereign world-name in 
poetry or prose.’ ” 


ERS. ae eee 


Very happy is the description of college life given by 
Mgr. Duchesne in his discourse on taking possession of his 
fauteutl in. the Académie Frangaise. Speaking of the 
twenty years spent by his predecessor Cardinal Mathieu at — 
the Seminary of Pont-a-Mousson as a Professor, Mgr. — 
Duchesne said: “This sort of career is common enough 
in ecclesiastical colleges, _The formation which it gives is — 
very much like that of the great old abbeys where from 
pestulant a youth became a novice, then a professed monk, 
and sometimes a professor. The change in degree is scarcely = 
noticeable. The stall is changed, but not so the choir. — 
Men continue to live together. The family only asserts 
itself during the holidays, the college is all in all. The E 
spirit animating the inmates is the spirit of the house, 
primarily and purely religious, whilst frankly directed to the — 
cultivation of the intelligence. After one’s personal salva- 
tion, study is the chief business of masters as well as” 
students. The formation of character goes on individually — 
much more under the influence of environment than by any 
intervention from men, All are happy and joyous. The — 
masters, who are mostly young, and in a world beyond © 
which they have the good sense never to look, live — 
together easily like boys. Seriousness is the speciality of — 
the Superior: he is grave for the rest of the house.” : 
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THE PROBLEM OF AN EDUCATIONAL i 
SETTLEMENT. # 

Mr. SADLER has written to Zhe School Guardian, on behalf - 
of the plan of the Educational Settlement Committee, and — 
a 


inviting a friendly exchange of views between Churchmen on the 
problem involved. In this letter he says: 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT. 


First may I summarise the points upon which we are in 
complete agreement ? ; 

(a) National education would be maimed if religious worship 
and training ceased to form part of the regular duties of the | 
schools maintained out of public funds. The Christian teach- — 
ing given in our public elementary schools has been an incal- — 
culable blessing to England. And the act of common worship 
with which the day’s work begins at school means, both to 
teachers and taught, that, in the words of.the prayer used by ~ 
Dr, Arnold every morning in the Sixth Form at Rugby, we ~ 
ask in the name of Our Lord that God will give His blessing to 
our daily work that we may do it in faith and heartily as to 
the Lord and not unto men ; that all our powers of body and 
mind are His ; that we pray that we may not be slothful, but 
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fervent in spirit ; and that He will bless our efforts that they 
may bring forth in vs the fruits of true wisdom. And we pray 
to Him that He will ever keep us in mind to exert our powers 
for His glory and for the furtherance of His Kingdom, and 
will save us from all pride and vanity and reliance upon our 
_own power or wisdom. ¢ Be : 
(6) Any course of religious instruction and training which 
urports to be in accordance with the faith of a particular 
Church should be under the control of the spiritual authority 
of that Church and not of some secular authority endeavouring 


- to interpret it. 


* 
(c) Elementary and secondary schools and training colleges 


established in organic connexion with some great religious 


body, and endeavouring to impart to their pupils a sense of 
loyalty to the way of life appointed by the authority of a 
Church, should form part of the national system of education in 
Evgland and Wales. Such denominational institutions, estab- 


lished in response to parental demand, should, for their main- 
- tenance, receive from public funds grants at the same rate as 


those given to other schools and colleges which, under the 
same regulations of hygiene and of educational competence, 


do work of similar excellence and of corresponding service to 


community. _ re 
_In other words, we stand shoulder to shoulder for Christian 


education (subject to the conscience clause and to the just treat- 


ment of Jews and other non-Christians) in public elementary 
and secondary schools and training colleges throughout the 
land. We deny in common the competence of any secular 
authority to define or regulate the religious teaching which 
purports to be given in accordance with the faith of any 
particular Church. Thirdly, we are allies in the unremitting 
defence of the denominational principle as one factor in national 


education, on the ground that experience has proved the 


spiritual value of denominational allegiance in the formation of 
character and in the imparting of a firm view of life. 

On the other hand, our differences in judgment and _in out- 

look are grave and must not be concealed. But it is our duty 


“to differ without bitterness and patiently to examine the’grounds 


of our respective opinions and the presuppositions upon which 
they are based. It is possible that we shall find an ultimate 


residuum of disagreement, but the greater part of this disagree- 


ment may spring from our having formed different conjectures 
as to the trend of religious thought, conjectures which a some- 


what distant future alone can prove to be right or wrong, and 





_ advantageous ? 


_ with regard to which we may find that the event will belie both 


our hopes and our fears. In other words, is it not possible that 
our crucial differences arise from our looking at the question in 
a different perspective, and that something might be gained by 
our now attempting to review the whole question together, 
with candour and mutual consideration and an earnest desire 


to test the truth, apart altogether from what may seem at the 


‘moment to be politically expedient or denominationally 


—OFr DIFFERENCE, 
Our chief differences, if 1 may put them bluntly (I am sorry 


S if what I said to the representative of 7/e Morning Post struck 
you as in the least discourteous), seem to be focused in two 


questions : 





~ (a) Ought the Church of England to consent to give up all 
denominational monopoly of school control in areas in which 
there can be only one school in consequence of the sparseness 


on of the population ? 


(6) Ought we to permit (or even welcome) the preferential 
treatment of united Christian teaching and worship in those 
public elementary and secondary schools and training colleges 
‘which are non-denominational in character, which receive 
maintenance from public funds and which are attended by 
children or young people belonging to different faiths? 

This letter is already so long that I will ask your leave to 
return to the detailed discussion of each of these questions at 
a later date. For the present, may I say that I should answer 
both of them in the affirmative, on the following grounds: 

(a) Priceless as has been, and is, the spiritual and social 
service rendered to rural (as, of course, to urban) England, by 
the devoted clergy and laity of the Church of England, and 
not least through the village school, the time seems to me to 


have come when we can no longer claim, in justice or with 


wisdom, the retention of a right to appoint the teachers in any 


public elementary school which is the only school in the area 


served by it. The State, after long delay, has asserted its 
claim to a predominant place in the control of national educa- 
tion in town and country alike. We cannot dispense with its 
financial assistance. We cannot ourselves, unaided, do the 
work which the State is now prepared todo. By resisting its 
claim we should forfeit our chance of so influencing its future 
policy as to secure justice for the denominational principle in 
national education. By clinging obstinately to what at its best 
isa fayoured opportunity, but which at its worst has all the 
perils of a resented privilege, we should prolong a bitter conflict 
between the Church of England and Christian Nonconformity 
which has deeply wounded the religious life of England for 
more than two centuries, and which, by separating Christian 
people, has weakened the faith of many in the teaching of Our 
Lord. : 

(6) The teachers in Council schools now realise, with a force 
which the coarsening traditions of payment by results long 









impaired, the truth that the highest work of education is the 
formation of character, and that the formation of character 
pre-supposes the imparting of a living faith in a spiritual ideal, 
an ideal to which every thought of private gain and personal 
advantage must, with God’s help, be subordinated. This nobler 
conception of education is steadily bearing fruit throughout the 
whole system of council schools. In order that its progress 
may continue, itis necessary that the teachers should be able 
to appeal to the whole body of their pupils through some 
form of common worship and of united teaching upon funda- 
mental things. For this reason they, for the present, oppose 
with an agreement so widespread as to be highly significant, 
any change in the law which would virtually eject united 
Christian teaching from its present place in the council schools. 
We none of us claim to be able to forecast a distant future. In 
twenty years’ time, or even less, the privileged position of united 
Christian teaching may have ceased to be necessary as a safe- 
guard for the spiritual unity of the council school, but many of 
us are presuaded that at the present time the only practical 
alternative to it is some form of secularism. If secular educa- 
tion comes in England, it will come through the disagreement of 
Christian people. Mr. Lathbury’s estimate of the real effects 
of secular education seems to me to be accompanied by a very 
imperfect knowledge of what is now going forward in France 
and the United States. Secularism, under modern conditions 
of thought, does not mean educational neutrality, but a 
privileged position for 
bumanitarianism which ignores the reality of sin. 


INTERMEDIATE POLICIES. 


But you will justly point out that between officially privileged 
united Christian teaching on the one hand, and bare secularism 
on the other, there are two intermediate policies, viz. : 

(1) The treatment of ail forms of religious teaching upon an 
equal basis in council schools, the teachers being free to 
volunteer to give any one or none of them in accordance with 
their convictions, and the parents being free to enter the names 
of their children for any one of them or none of them, according 
to ¢hezr convictions ; or 

(2) The requirement that all parents should signify the 


religious education which they desire their children to receive | 


in the council school and the imposing upon the local authority 
the statutory duty of appointing in future teachers who express 
their willingness to give one or other of the forms of religious 
teaching desired by the parents, and who are accredited by the 
appropriate denominational authority as qualified to give such 
instruction. 

To both of these schemes, however, the great majority of 
council school teachers are at present opposed. And their 
Opposition is so widespread and politically so influential that it 
would probably be able to turn the balance in the crisis of the 
Parliamentary fate of an Education Bill. 

I do not myself share the council school teachers’ fears with 
regard to the first of these plans. But no one can listen to their 
objections to the scheme without respect and without a 
suspicion that the situation is in some districts more unfavour- 
able than outsiders can realise to the enjoyment of a real 
religious freedom on the part of the teachers. With regard to 
the second and more thorough-going scheme, I fully share the 
council teachers’ objections, and for this reason regard the 


Hope-Eden Bill as undesirable, though it is with great 
regret that I differ from its authors. The Hope-Eden 
Bill would: rivet upon our Council school system a 


triple denominational test for teachers. 
chances of such a scheme are remote. 
carried into law, I am myself persuaded that the practical 
result would be that the great majority of council school teachers 
in their determination to rid their profession from this new 
incubus of denominational tests, would throw themselves, how- 
ever regretfully, into alliance with the advocates of secular 
education. And, with the help of such allies, the secular 
education party, already much stronger than appears, would not 
improbably win. 


“THE SCHOOL GUARDIAN’S” COMMENTS. 


Commenting on the above Zhe School Guardian says : 


On what points, then, does Professor Sadler hold that almost 
all Churchmen are agreed’? On these three: (2) That national 
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education would be maimed if religious worship and training 
ceased to form part of the regular_duties of the schools main- 
tained out of public funds; (4) that any course of religious 
instruction and training which purports to be in accordance 
with the faith of a particular Church should be under the 
control of the spiritual authority of that Church ; and (c) that 
elementary and secondary schools and training colleges estab- 
lished in organic connexion with some great religious body, and 
endeavouring to impart to their pupils a sense of loyalty to the 
way of life appointed by the authority of a Church, should form 
part of the national system of education in England and Wales. 

We welcome this very clear statement of principles to which 
we adhere. It illustrates in a striking manner the correctness of the 
observation madeby the Primate, in the course of thespeech which 
he delivered at the annual meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan 
Association on January 27, that there is a widespread disposition 
to admit that the denominational principle in education 1s 
entitled to more weight than a few years ago would have been 
thought to attach to it. If so, the fact, which is certainly a 
ground for congratulation, is not less certainly due to the firm- 
ness with which the great body of Church educationists, with 
the co-operation of the Roman Catholics, maintained the 
denominational principle in the darkest days of attack after the 
1906 election. The Archbishop, as is his wont, summarised in 
judicial fashion the divers aspects of the education problem, 
which make it so extremely difficult of solution. _ But he came, 
as we are happy to see, to the final conclusion that it was the 
duty of Churchmen to “join together so that the children should 
not lose what they had a right to claim, namely, to be rightly 
taught the faith of their fathers in the schools to which they 
were sent.” That is only another statement of the fundamental 
principle of the right of the parent that his child shall receive 
the religious teaching he desires for him in the school to which 
he is obliged to send him. Bey 

But that is not Mr. Sadler’s conclusion. The denominational 
principle so ably expounded by his letter, which again is only 
another rendering of the principle of parents’ rights, is held 
indeed by him and his friends, but with fatal limitations. 
Churchmen must give up in single-school areas the right to 
appoint any of the teachers in what have been Church schools 
built by their sacrifices for sacred purposes ; and they must not 
assert a claim to appoint any of the teachers even where Council 
schools are the only ones available. The first of these limita- 
tions is pressed in the name of justice ; the second in that of 
the “spiritual unity of the council schools,” safeguarded, Mr, 
Sadler maintains, at present, and needing to be safeguarded, 
perhaps, for twenty years more, by the continuance of “ united 
Christian teaching.” 

Mr. Sadler will give a fuller exposition of his views, but at 
present we frankly confess that we cannot recognise the justifi- 
cation for either of the limitations he would place on the applica- 
tion of the principle of parents’ rights. So far as “ denomina- 
tional monopoly” in the country districts is concerned. Mr. 
Sadler is, of course, aware that the Church educationists’ scheme, 
so idly scoffed at in Ze Morning Post as partisan, cheerfully 
surrenders it. In every Church school, as in every council school, 
in a single-school area it would be required, under that scheme, 
that provision should be made for the kinds of religious instruc- 
tion desired by parents, and that so far as possible this teaching 
should be given by qualified teachers on the staff, the qualifica- 
tions being determined by the authorities of the denominations 
concerned. That would be an end of monopoly, but not defeat, 
as the Education Settlement Committee’s scheme would be a 
defeat, of the objects of the school trusts on behalf of Church 
children. As to the council schools, we are threatened by Mr. 
Sadler with the danger of a stampede of the teachers in favour 
of secularism. ... But there are dangers which must be faced 
in preference to the betrayal of obligations. Of course Mr. 
Sadler, as he will show more fully, reads the obligations of 
Churchmen differently. We must all act according to the best 
lights we can obtain. The issue is not with us. 


LADY MOSTYN’S VIEW. 


Lady Mostyn writes to us as follows from “ Penmenner,” 
Mount-road, Parkstone, Dorset: 

It appears to me that the educational settlement of Sir 
Theodore Hope and Mr. Eden might work well for those of 
the Free Churches and Church of England, but that it might 
prove intensely dangerous in Catholic schools with a right of 
entry from various other denominations. I still wonder why 
the approved scheme blessed by the Holy Father and most 
carefully explained to him beforehand forthe Talacre school 
cannot now be carried by the Catholic Education Council. It 
would mean that the voluntary associations, namely the Roman 
Catholic, Church of England, Free Church, and Jews, create a 
central committee, which in our case could be the Catholic 
Educational Council. This would be the only official office 
where Catholic schools could be leased to the various county 
councils for the use of the local Catholic managers who would 
appoint qualified and competent Catholic teachers. If they 
were incompetent his Majesty’s Inspectors and the Director of 
Education could either require their removal or reduce the rate 
aid grants as of old. This would ensure public control and 
efficiency and good teachers, or else the school would suffer. 
In single school areas, or where only a small number of children 
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exist of school age, the denominations could always erect a 
temporary school, requesting a teacher as in the old dames’ 
schools. When the numbers in attendance should require it, a 
permanent one could be erected. 

Our grants were taken from 89 children in two nights at 
Gwespyr for a minority of 33 children who were simply 
marshalled into a Calvinistic chapel by the county councillors of 
adjacent villages and from 89 to 108 have for five years been 
deprived of free education along with the scholars in Low 
Valley, Denbigh, Nymphfield, and Chester, in all about 500 
children in these five places. Although this scheme has been 
approved in 1907 and 1909 by the Holy Father for the Talacre 
schools, and Mr, Lloyd George said that it would have his 
sympathy and support, because it gave equal terms and fair 
play to every denominational and undenominational school, 
yet neither the crying needs of the 500 children deprived of all 
education, although paying rates, or the present power of the 
Catholics on both sides of the House, have seemed to stir our 
people to action except of a negative kind. We can prove that 
the Nonconformists have education in the very same circum- — 
stances that they deny it to these Catholic schools against 
which every sort of fiction is created and, alas! believed by - 
Catholics. 

If passive resisters had acase, then these localities where 
some are singled out to pay educational rates for any and every 
child but their own should indeed be considered. The above 
scheme has the blessing and approval of the Holy See, for 
Talacre ; is there no Catholic member who cares for the Holy 
Father’s special blessing to see it through ? 


For five years we have kept open a public elementary charity 
trust school to 80 or 90 non-Catholics to keep the nomination 
of our Catholic teachers, the grants having been refused for 
22 Catholics, unless we gave the nomination up to the County 
Council and sanctioned no test for teachers. Sir Pyers Mostyn 
is the largest ratepayer in the parish, and five other schools are 
provided and the grants withheld only from the Roman 
Catholic school, which is acknowledged by all to be the best. 
If this administration goes further our schools must go. In our 
case it matters little, where we have a building for 20 children 
that could accommodate 4oo; but can other places stand the 
storm if their turn should come? We have a strong case and 
can disprove the innumerable untruthbs circulated about us as in 
the other cases in Chester, Yorkshire, and Gloucestershire, 
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Silver Jubilee of the ‘Rosminian Juniorate. 


On February 2, 1886, a Juniorate or School in which to 
prepare boys for the noviciate of the Institute of Charity, was 
opened at St. Marie’s College, Rugby. Started by the late 
Father William Ward, it was, for wellnigh twenty years 
directed by him with that ability, that zeal, that fatherly atten- 
tion and affection which were recognised by all who had the 
happiness to come under his tender care. It was but natural 
that his name shculd be frequently in the minds and on the lips 
of those assembled on Thursday of last week to keep be 
Silver Jubilee of the Juniorate. Events have proved that the 
undertaking begun for God’s glory and the good of the Church 
has been blessed by Divine Providence. Between twelve and 
thirteen years elapsed before any former junior had become a 
priest of the Order. The first was Father Simon Madale, who 
is now attached to the Church of San Carlo al Corso, in Rome. 
Since his ordination nine others of his confréres have likewise 
ascended the altar, and are engaged mostly on mission work in 
England, Ireland, Wales, and the United States. Moreover, 
there are at the present moment ten others studying philosophy 
or theology in preparation for the priesthood, besides nearly a 
score of Brothers employed either in study, in teaching, or in 
other works of charity in the Institute, or who are still 
novices. 

It was deemed fitting that the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation should be kept as a day of thanksgiving and festivity. 
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High Mass was sung in the College Oratory by Father F. 
Connor (Cardiff), the deacon and subdeacon being, respectively, 
Father P. J. Hayes (Market Weighton) and Father Jos. Hurley 
(Loughborough), they, as well as the organist, Father Jos. 
Connor, being all Old Rugbeians. The Mass was the simple, 
time-honoured Webbe in G. After the Gospel a discourse, 
well-suited to the occasion, was delivered by Father W. H. 
Pollard, Vice-President of Ratcliffe College, who had taught 
the Rugby Juniors as a layman previously to his joining the 
Order. He took for his text the words: “Blessed be the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with 
spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ, as He chose us 
in Him before the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and unspotted in His sight in charity” (Eph. i. 3, 4). The 
preacher thought that these words struck the key-note of what 
they all were feeling that morning in the finished quarter of a 
century of a work begun and carried on by God, in the good 
brought thereby to the Institute of Charity and to the Church 
at large, and in their increasing percentage of successes and 
heightening standard of education, They aimed there at the 
education of mind and heart and spirit at once. The Juniorate 
was an organ of the Institute, and as such i's simple aim was to 
guard early vocations and the religious life as it is viewed in 
the Institute ; vocations, therefore, of just that broad, universal, 
and, so to say, open-air and sunny nature which is properly 
called Rosminian. They were keeping this festival in no other 
capacity than that of religious men or religious aspirants, and 
were recognising better than ever that the salvation and perfec- 
tion of their own souls was the great demand made of them, 
and that the rest mattered little. The old Juniors for whom they 
were then thanking God were those only who had made the 
Juniorate a stepping-stone to the religious life, and had learnt 
at St. Marie’s good religious habits. He urged the Juniors who 
were present ta be more ardent and steadfast than ever in their 
quest. They who were older were reminded by the house itself 
and by the memories that hung about it, and most of all by the 
thought of men who had helped them there and had gone (such 


‘men as Father Ward), that they had not come to the Institute 


to be priests or to hold any one grade or office, but to be gocd 
religious. From henceforth let them strive to complete the 
religious organisation of their lives, bringing into them still 
more all the characteristic virtues of their state. Henceforward 
they would renounce all false praise and honours, knowing how 
worthless these are, and would fall into the ranks of all those 
pupble religious who had passed through St. Marie’s before 
them. 

In the evening Solemn Benediction with “Te Deum” was 
given by Father Emery, the Provincial, assisted by two former 
Juniors, Fathers G. Elson (Omeath) and J. M. Cronin 
(Wadhurst). A musical evening brought to a close a very 
pleasant day’s programme. One thing which was regretted was 
Kennedy 
(Bexhill) and Father F. Mason (Clonmel), as also of the first 


_ master of the Juniors, Mr. Jos. Sheehan, B.A. A few yearsago 


been nineteen. 
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the maximum number of students to be received at St. Marie’s 
was fixed at sixteen. As a matter of fact they have of late 
True to boys’ instincts, they asked of their 
Director, Father Costellano, an additional play-day-—and got it. 





Franciscan College, Cowley. 


On Monday last, the community and friends of the Franciscan 
College, Oxford, presented a pectoral cross and chain, suitably 


-inscribed, to the most Rev. A. Kenealy, O.S F.C., Archbishop 


of Simla. On account of his Grace’s indisposition, the pre- 
sentation was of an informal character, but his Grace expressed 
great pleasure at receiving from his former community and 
friends of the College a souvenir that he could always wear to 
remind him of his brief but pleasant association with Cowley. 
The boys of the College presented to his Grace a missal for use 
in the new archdiocese. 





St. Ives: PaTRONAL FraAst.—The Feast of St. Ia, Virgin, on 
the Sunday after the Purification, was again this year celebrated with 
due solemnity in the Church of St. Ives, of which she is the secondary 
titular. The Very Rev. Father Bruno Peters came down from St. 
Mary’s Priory, Bodmin, to assist the local clergy. in the morning 
there was Solemn High Mass, and Solemn Benediction in the evening. 
The sermons at both services bore direct reference to the celebration of 
the day, and in particular to this aspect of it, thatit was a day of thanks- 
giving to God for the gift of faith first prought to the district in the 
fifth century by St. Ia and her companions from Ireland, and a day of 
inspiration and encouragement for the priests and people of the present 
time to carry on with renewed vigour the work of restoring that faith 
to a population which in this twentieth century has almost sunk to as 
low a level of materialism as those to whom St. Ia addressed her 
saving message so long ago. The Vatican Plainchant ‘* Missa de 
Angelis,” with Tozer’s Proper, was admirably rendered by the entire 
congregation, and in the evening the Compline, unaccompanied, was 
most impressive, and the singing at Benediction, as usual, most hearty 
and inspiring. 
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* Exposition continued during the night. 


THE CATHEDRAL.—A large congregation is always pres 

High Mass at the Cathedral on Suncast when the best Tint heen 
can present is invoked to adorn and illustrate the liturgy. On Sunday 
Orlando di Lasso was laid under contribution for the Common of the 
Mass, and the Offertory ‘‘ O doctor optime,” by Palestrina, in honour of 
St. Francis de Sales, All the liturgical services have their faithful elect 
who seek to share in the spirit of the Church the fallness of the 
Divine Office which is daily executed, and a considerable congregation 
is drawn to the popular devotions. But it is at the Low Mass of 
Sunday at midday that the crowds assemble. Otber churches have 
their noonday Mass, and they are usvally filled, but at the Cathedral 
there is quite a distinctive character about the people present, it is so 

Besides visitors—always present in force—non- 
Catholics are numerous and Catholics from’ many districts swell the 
numbers of the comparatively few who form the parishioners of West- 
minster parish. Chiefly it isdue to the succession of well-known 
preachers who are to be heard at the Cathedral, and who include in 
turn every preacher who has gained distinction in some specific line or 
school of religious thought. On Sunday Jast it was a new voice that 
was heard, no other than that of the Lord Abbot of Buckfast Abbey, 
the Right Rev. Anscar Vonier, D.D., O.S.B., who discoursed on 
“* The True Nature of Catholic Spiritual Life,” showing how it entered 
or ought to enter into all the relations of life, not something apart, but 
permeating, inspiring and transforming all the activities and business of 
our being, giving to the soul strength and support and happiness in all 
the vicissitudes of human affairs. Prior Bracey, O.P,, already a familiar 
presence, preached in the evening. ; 


NoTTinc WiLL: MEn’s CLus.—The members of St. Francis’ Men’s 
Club at Notting Hill were last week honoured by the presence of Sir 
Edward Henry, Commissioner of Police. Mr. Lister Drummond also 
came, and was accompanied by several of the Irish and Scots Guards, 
members of his Soldiers’ Club in the south-west district. The occasion 
was the celebration of the 11th anniversary of the Club’s inauguration 
by the Rev. J. B. Eskrigge, whose self-sacrificing zeal and work for 
young men during 28 years are well known. The celebration took the 
form of a smoking concert, the chair being occupied by the Rev. James 
Swaby, Rector of St. Francis’ and President of the Club. Fathers 
Eskrigge and Gane were also present as well as Mr. Vincent Daniel, 
Vice-Fresident, and Messrs. Augustine Magrath and Joseph St. Lawrence. 
Sir Edward Henry addressed the Club and spoke of his great interest in 
the welfare of men’s social clubs and his strong belief in their utility. 
He mentioned that under his official administration he had endeavoured 
to promote clubs of a recreative character for the members of the police 
force at the different section houses. Such clubs, he said, tended 
to foster fellow feeling, and to provide wholesome amusement. In 
this particular Club the members were bound together by the bond 
of religion, and, perhaps, in that regard it was stronger than others. 
Ile expressed his pleasure at being present on this occasion and wished 
St. Francis’s Club ‘‘Many happy returns of the day,” Mr. Lister 
Drammond in his own cheery, amiable style offered a few words of 
congratulation. During the course of the evening the following message 
was received and read by Father Swaby: ‘‘ Bishop Vaughan offers his 
sincere congratulations to the members of St. Francis’ Club on having 
attained their eleventh birthday, and sends to all of them his hearty 
blessing and best wishes.” 


THE ORATORY: THE LEPERS’ HosPirAL IN RaNncoon,— 
“*Unclean ! unclean !’ is the awful cry of the leper, the cry of human 
despair, of the outcast of men, physically hopeless, morally abandoned, 
the most pitiful object of Divine compassion. For them Father Ross 
pleaded on Sunday in a powerful appeal, which could not fail to 
produce effects beyond the immediate object of raising fands for a 
particular institute. Ee showed the Spirit of Our Lord, cleansing the _ 
lepers, renewing hope, making sound the unclean in mind and body, 
shining through the life of the Church and the virtue of the saints, 
shrinking not from the unclean, but binding up their wounds, and, if 
not removing, mitigating physical suffering, and awakening spiritual 
hope of happiness and peace. It was a sermon worthy of a son of St. 
Philip, who knew himself how to comfort the afflicted. 

The special object of the appeal was the Leper Hospital at Rangoon, 
the capital of Burma, and under the protection of the British flag, 
and subsidised by the British Government. It was founded by the 
Society of Foreign Missions, instituted by a French priest, and is 
served by nine nuns, the missionaries of Mary, whose heroism is 
illustrated by the fact that one of their number contracted the disease, 
but, under treatment by British medical officers, has been happily pro- 
nounced permanently cured. Theprtientsnunber 120, and the annual cost 
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Federation and discussion of the L.C.C. lectures in council schools of 
a political, partisan, or anti-religious character. On Sunday a success- 
ful meeting was held at Kentish Town of the Trade Unionist Section 
of the Federation at which the Labour party’s policy of secular educa- 
tion was discussed. Altogether great desire was evinced of increased 
activity of local organisation of the Federation, 


PASSION PLAy ILLUSTRATION.—At the Cathedral [Hall on Tuesday 
evening Mer. Canon Ward exhibited, in aid of the funds of the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade, the lantern illustrations of the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, which Mr, Wood, of Queen-street, Cheapside, has made with the 
special sanction and direction of the authorities at Oberammergau. <A 
crowded house rewarded the efforts of the organisers, and the pictures 
spoke for themselves. 


THE PROVIDENCE (Row) NicuTt ReruGE AND Home.—An 
excellent entertainment was given to the inmates of the above Night 
Refuge in Crispin-street, E., on Monday last by the Rouge et Noir 
Minstrels. For more than two hours a most enjoyable programme 
was presented, The Minstrels consisted of a septette of singers, four 
ladies and three gentlemen, who sang solos and choruses and danced 
and cracked jokes in splendid style, and were loudly applauded for their _ 
efforts. The accompaniments were provided by a string band of nire 
performers who supplied some most tuneful music, and played two 
really excellent overtures during the interval. 

The programme concluded with a sketch ‘f The Black Doctor” (by 
kind permission of Messrs. Abel Hieywood and Co.) which was 
capitally played by three of the minstrels. A vote of thanks to the 
performers for their generous services at the conclusion was carried with 
acclamation. The particularly generous character of the assistance — 
rendered by the artistes will be noted from the fact that the actual 
names of the singers and other performers did not appear on the 
programme. 
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is about £100 a month. Cfthis sum the Government make a grant of 
425. The remaining £75 a month is raised by charity on the spot. But for 
capital expenditure made from time to time necessary recourse 1s had to 
friends at home. And Father Ross emphasised the value of the oppor- 
tunity of those who were saved at home from direct contact with the 
dire misery cf the most terrible disease on earth to share the merit by 
their pity with those who served on the stricken field. Every preven- 
tive means of contagion is adopted on the spot, and all that science, 
cleanliness and unwearying personal and compassionate service can 
effect is done. The nuns need a new laundry outfit, which will save 
them from unnecessary handling of the contagious clothing, and for 
that Father Ross appealed to the enlightened and the merciful. Although 
not infectious, the disease is contracted by contagion, and in spite of 
every human foresight accidents are possible. There are in Rangoon 
at present two European priests who have thus met their fate in the 
execution of theirduty, the martyrs of charity, who live on ministering 
to the physically lost, themselves without human hope, ‘‘ unclean.” 
Fifteen years ago ago the hospital was in danger of being closed for 
want of funds, but by the personal influence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Burma at the time it was saved. The result of the present appeal 
was £55, and the Oratorian Fathers will doubtless not resent any 
private addition to that sum. rhs : ‘ 

The music of the Mass was Gounod’s “‘ Sacré Cceur,” in which Mr. 
Barclay is able to make each time of singing a revelation of some new 
beauty of interpretation. 


COMMERCIAL-ROAD: Missions TO Non-CaTHouics.—From the 
standpoint of numbers, of interest in the effort or of the subjects dealt 
with and their treatment, the mission to non-Catholics, which Father 
Herbert Vaughan and Father Norgate brought to a close on Tuesday in 
last week in SS. Mary and Michael’s Church, is memorable. It has 
been highly successful in a district where an appeal for intelligent con- 
sideration of the dogmas of the Church seemed to be unpractical. It 
was carried on in a week of chilling dark fog. There was no organising 
and no particular effort to boom it beyond a display of bills announcing 
the subjects to be considered. Yet the average attendance for week 

_ evenings was above 500 persons ; they were for the most part men, and 
even young men. The questions put to the missioners were generally 
sincere and intelligent, and they often reached from thirty to forty a 
night. 

"There are ten persons under instruction at the moment, but this is 
not the result that strikes one as most important. The absurd position 
of many non-Catholics has been blown away, and, though not under 
instruction, they are no longer *‘ Protestants,” The Protestant position 
is being made untenable. Thoughtful men will have to become 
agnostics or Catholics if they follow up Father Vaughan and his 
colleagues. They cannot stay where they are. ; 

The importance of this style of mission to intelligent Catholics them- 
selves is beyond calculation. Indeed, but for the ‘‘ questions” the 
mission might be described as one to Catholics of intelligence. The 
traditional mission deals with different topics; it is carried on in a 
totally different style. Without any idea of or inclination to superiority 
Father Vaughan’s mission is like advanced secondary school work as 
compared with an elementary class. 

Our thoughtful men and women want sermons such as he preaches, 
and the fact that all the young men and young women of brains and 
intelligence in the parish attended regularly is encouraging proof that a 
field, and a fruitful one, is open to him and his co-workers. 

Father Ring is greatly pleased with the mission, and if spared he 
promises a similar one next year. 


FARM-STREET: ERECTION OF CONFRATERNITY OF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT.—On Friday the meeting of the Associates of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer was addressed by the rector, Father Charles Nicholson, 
S.J., appropriately on the subject of the feast of Candlemas. Christ 
was presented as the light enlightening the Gentiles, and he drew a 
picture of the terrible darkness of the heathen world at the time of His 
coming, of the need of the saving light He brought, not to the Jews 
alone, who represented the Church, but to the Gentiles without the 
pale of the Jewish dispensation, We to-day lived in the fullness of 
that manifestation, in the light of truth, in the infallible teaching of the 
Catholic Church, and it was the privilege and the duty of Catholics so 
to live that the light would shine among men who were still without, 

not by preaching at street corners, but by the beauty of their lives” 

worthy of the creed they professed, the faith with which for no merit 
of their own they were endowed. He took the occasion to inaugurate 
the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament in that church in conformity 
with the wish of the Archbishop, and exhorted his hearers to enrol 
themselves as members, and make it powerful in its influence in increas- 
ing devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 












































SOUTHWARK. 


Tur BisHor.—The Bishop has arranged to visit several of the ~ 
missions in Kent in February. During the past few days he has been 
to Eltham, Crayford and Dartford, and at each mission he has adminis- _ 
tered the sacrament of Confirmation. The visitations will include 
St. Mary Cray, Beckenham, Chatham and Strood. xyes 

On Quinquagesima Sunday, his lordship will issue a pastoral letter 
on behalf of the orphanages of the diocese. The collection affords an 
excellent opportunity for charitable Catholics in the diocese to give 
practical proof of their sympathy for his lordship in the great under- 
taking for which he is responsible of providing for the orphan children 
entrusted to his care. ’ 


WANDSWORTH.—On every possible occasion the Bishop of South- 
wark bas exhorted the Catholic men of the diocese to enrol themselves © 
in the Guild of the Blessed Sacrament. In Wandsworth there has — 
been a satisfactory response, and on Sunday evening, in the Church of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, many members of the Sodality were present 
at a special service arranged for their benefit. Father Cooney, the — 
rector, has decided that in future the evening service on the first 
Sunday of the month shall be of a congregational character, so that 
they may be distinguished as services specially connected with the 
Guild of the Blessed Sacrament. The arrangement will undoubtedly — 
prove a success if the size of the congregation attending the church last _ 
Sunday evening is any criterion. The rector has also arranged for 
special preachers for these occasicns, and on Sunday evening the Rev. 
Father Burke, C.SS.R., impressed upon the congregation the need of 
increasing their love and devotion to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The story of the Institution of the Sacrifice of the Mass was 
told in simple yet eloquent words. % - g 


CANDLEMAS Day.—In the churches of the diocese the beautiful — 
ceremonies associated with the blessing of candles were largely attended, — 
and at Clapham, Peckham, Dulwich, Walworth and other South ~ 
London parishes the churches were exceedingly well attended. At 
St. George’s Cathedral, the Bishop blessed the candles, and afterwards — 
assisted at the High Mass, the attendant clergy being the Cathedral — 
staff. . eres 


PROPOSED PRESENTATION TO BisHor ButTt.—A number of the — 
clergy of the diocese have decided to organise a testimonial to be pre- 
sented to the new Auxiliary Bishop of Westminster as a memento of — 
his connexion with Southwark. Mgr. Butt, as President of St. John’s 
Seminary, Wonersh, was responsible for the education of a number of 
students, who have since entered the priesthood, and are now engaged 
in various missions of the southern diocese, and the new dignity con- — 
ferred upon him is considered a suitable occasion by the past students — 
of the Diocesan Seminary to mark their appreciation of the valuable 
work of the new Bishop in the training of students for the priesthood. 


Tue Rescue Socirty.—The Bishop of Southwark presided at a 
meeting of the Ladies’ Committee of the Southwark Rescue Society _ 
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THE CRUSADE OF RescuE.-—Since the beginning of this year 
many new members have been added to the Society. All these new 
members add greatly to the strength of the Society, and it is hoped that 
roany more of the friends of the work of Rescue will shortly become 
members. 

Fatber Bans made an appeal on bebalf of the work of the Crusade of 
Rescue to the people of St. Mary’s, Cadogan-street, on Sunday last. 
The result was very good indeed, the collections during the day 
amounting to £15 13s. 7d. Several new subscribers of definite amounts 
were also obtained by means of the cards supplied for that purpose. 


THE CATHOLIC FEDERATION: CoUNCIL MEETING.—The Council 
of the Westminster Catholic Federation held their monthly meeting at 
the Cathedral Hallon Mondayevening, Mr. Lister Drummond, K.S.G., 
in the chair, who was re-elected chairman of the Council for the 
ensuing year. The nominees of the Archbishop for the Council for 
r91I were elected new. con. The vice-chairman elected was Mer. 
Grosch ; the treasurer, Canon Wynsham, O.S.C. ; the vice-presidents, 
the Hon. Charles Russell, L.C.C., and Mr. M. J. Fitzgerald, both 
nominated by the Archbishop, who also nominated the elected clerical 
secretaries, Father Lionel Evans and Father Donlevy ; the correspond- 
ing lay secretary, on ‘the nomination of Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. W. P. 
Mara ; and the Executive Committee of 25 members, increased by the 
addition of Mr. Lescher and the proposed addition of Mr. Carey 
Elwes. Further business was the consideration of development of the ‘ 
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held in Bishop’s House at the latter end of last week, and various 

details in connexion with the work of the organisation were discussed. 

In view of the many claims made upon the funds of the Society, a 
_ Special effort is to be made this year to increase the subscriptions, and 
with this object the Catholic tradesmen of South London~are to be 
presented with boxes which are to be placed on the counters of their 
shops for the contributions of customers and friends on behalf of the 
_ Society. As there area large number of Catholics engaged in business 
in South London it is hoped that the funds of the Society will be 
materially benefited by this new scheme. 


z Mission To Non-CaTHOLics.—In several of the churches of South 
- London within the past few weeks a special effort has been made 
_ to bring before non-Catholics a better knowledge of the teaching of 
the Church on questions which are best calculated to interest them. 
The result at present is uncertain, but there has undoubtedly been an 
_ awakening in the minds of many earnest Protestants as the result of 
___ the special sermons preached for their benefit. The result of Father 
__ Vassall-Phillips’ series of explanatory sermons in St. Mary’s, Clapham, 
has been of a practical character, and in the neighbouring mi:sion of 
Balham the mission to non-Catholics is being continued by Father 
_ Filmer. Protestant Societies of the bigoted type have been endeavour- 
ing to stir up ill-feeling against the most cherished doctrines of the 
_ Church, and Father Filmer’s sermons will no doubt have a most 
_ salutary effect. The mission conducted by Father Filmer in Balham 
_ church has been well attended, and the clear exposition which he has 
_ given nightly of the Catholic faith will, it is hoped, have beneficial 
results. Each night the church has been well attended, and with the 
_ close of the mission this week, the invitation to ‘‘come and hear what 
_ Catholics believe” has, it is hoped, resulted in the removal of many 
_ €rroneous impressions. 








_ THE LeEAGUB ofr THE Cross.—The temperance movement in 
_ South London is being revived, and the Bishop is taking a prominent 
part in the effort which is being made_to increase the membership of 
_ the organisation in the districts under his jurisdiction. Ile has consented 
_ to preside at a temperance demonstration to be held shortly, and in 
_ addition to many of the clergy in his diocese who are convinced, from 
_ personal experience, that a sober people invariably m2ans larger 
_ congregations at Sunday Mass, he is to be supported at the inaugural 
meeting of the campaign by more than one prominent priest 
interested in the temperance movement in the archdiocese of 
Westminster. 


_ _ EARLSFIELD: THE NEED or A ScHooL. — Father 
_ G.SS.S., writes to us from St. Gregory’s, Earlsfield, S.W. : 

_ May I venture to beg for a small space in your valuable columns to 
3 _ beg for some help in tke task of building schools for this poor mission, 
_ At present we have more than 500 of our children in non-Catholic 
_ schools, and although we do our best to supply by frequent catechism 
§ classes for the absence of the school, yet when all has been done many 
: of the children most needing the instruction never receive it. The 
_ Bishop of Southwark writes: ‘fA school is urgently needed at 
_ Earlsfield, and I hope that after overcoming so many obstacles you 
will also be able to collect the money for it. Your people can do little, 
and you will require help from others outside the district. You have 
to build a school for 500 children, and £4,000 at least are needed. 
_ May God bless your undertaking and stir up many generous souls to 
_ come to your aid.” I shall be most grateful for any help towards this 
most necessary work for the children of God’s Church. 






Beredict, 


“> 













Bee HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE. 


CARLISLE: THE Latrt Canon WATERTON.—Afier the remains of 
_ the late Canon Waterton, an account of whose career and funeral we 
give in our obituary columns, had been conveyed from Durran Hill 
_ House, where he died, to the old Church of Our Lady and St. Joseph 
on Sunday evening, prayers for the repose of his soul were offered up 
by the congregation. 





Father George Knuckey, the rector, preached and paid a warm 
_ tribute to the memory of the deceased. Taking for his text these words 
; in Mark x. 14, ‘‘ For of such is the kingdom of God,” Father Knuckey, 
_ reports Zhe Cumberland Evening News, pointed out that simplicity 
: and purity of heart were qualities most dear to the Almighty, for He was 
essentially simple and pure. With all reverence and with real hope 
_ they could say of the late Canon ‘‘ For of such is the kingdom of God.” 
_ In the best sense, in the holiest, truest, and bighest: meaning he was a 
child ; childlike in faith, in simplicity, in charity, in the service of God, 
in life and in death. Childlike in faith, for he bad the inestimable 
| advantage of being brought up in a good Catholic home, with all the 
beneficent influences that came from a loving and watchful mother and a 
kind and indulgent, yet prudent and wise, father. In his youth he went 
to a college that was famed for the sturdy faith of her sons and whose 
motto was, in all things, the upholding of the shield of faith. Was it 
any wonder that in soil such as his soul afforded the seed of faith 
_ flourished and grew and became a mighty tree, throwing out roots 
which penetrated to the very depths of his soul? The fruits of that tree 
were to be seen to the very day of his death. As the Scripture said : 

_ He lived by that faith.” Latterly owing to distress and discomfort 
- caused by his sickness, and weariness caused by nights without sleep, 
his mind, at times, became almost dazed, yet when he was about to 
receive EHloly Communion he brightened visibly, collected himself 
without apparent effort, and received it with a lively faith that would 
—have put to shame many of them in full possession of health and every 
faculty. Though day and night were the same to him, owing to blind- 
_ness, he was confident as to time and events, and on one or two days 

_ when Holy Commuion was not given there was unrest and unhappiness. 
As tohis childlike simplicity, the rector pointed out that in his early 
days he rejoiced with the little children and was full of innocent merri- 
-ment. As the Psalm said, ‘*Thou hast loved justice and hated 
iniquity, therefore God, thy God has anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness beyond thy fellows.” So was he in his ministry. In all that 
pertained to his exalted office he worked with azeal and thoroughness, 
forgetful of self, that wore him out, so that he was an old man before 
his time, Early in the morning and late at night he was about the 
Father’s business, His charity, one of his most distinguishing virtues, 

- knew no bounds. He was among those who carried out St. Paul’s 
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words, ‘‘ Fe that giveth, let him give with simplicity.” He paves 
gave, gave often to the dismay and despair of his friends, and let those 
who would call it indiscriminate or unwise remember that man seeth 
what is without and God searcheth the heart. For his charity he had 
a reward even in this life, for he was tended with the most supreme 
devotion by the Sisters for years, and for the last few weeks he was 
never alone by day or night. All hononr to those who soothed the 
last hours of him who sped so many souls totheir last home. He had 
now mounted for the last time the steps of the sanctuary. To-night 
he would keep his last watch before the Lord of Hosts, even as he 
did in days gone by when he wrestled for himself and them in prayer, 
To-morrow he would descend these steps and pass out of the church 
that he himself erected to God’s honour and glory, and of which he 
was so justly proud. Now he lay there sleeping peacefully the 
sleep of death, and sleeping as he lived, as a little child, smiling at 
death, nestling trustfully in the arms of the King. Beautiful and 
calm he lay, clad in a vestment made from his own mother’s wedding 
robe, and what more fitting vesture could he be clad in than the 
vestment, the emblem of his ministry? ‘*As a man liveth so shall 
he die.” As he lived so did he die, for death is the echo of life. 
Simply he lived: simply he died. Might he find that eternal rest for 
which he so strenuously laboured, : 


ES 


NORTHAMPTON. 


CHESHAM : VISIT OF THE BisHop.—The Bishop of Northampton 
has just paid his first visit to the Carmelite mission of St. Joseph for the 
double purpose of raising Brother Henry, a young Carmelite Friar, to 
the diaconate, and administering the sacrament of Confirmation, 
The Bishop, assisted by the Very Rev. Father Provincial, Father 
Vicar of St. Joseph’s and Father Sub-Prior of the Carmelite Priory, 
Kensington, ordained Brother Henry at the 8 o’clock Mass, and preached 
at the 11 o’clock Mass. Touching upon St. Teresa, the Carmelite 
Order and its spirit of prayer, he then drew a striking picture of the 
difference of aim and purpose in the mentality of a man led by the 
spirit of the world, and a man guided by the Spirit of God: In 
the afternoon bis lordship gave a sympathetic address to the confirmandi 
on the words, ‘‘ Fear not, little flock.” He insisted strongly on the 
two ways in which the devil tries to rob the Christian of the “ pearl ~ 
of great price,” the Catholic faith—by persecution and by blandish- 
ment; and gracefully illustrated it by the fable of the wind and the sun, 
who strove to rob the traveller of hiscloak. His lordship was assisted 
by the Father Prior of the Carmelite Novitiate at Wincanton, and 
Father Vicar of St. Joseph’s. Then followed Pontifical Bencdiction at 
which the Rev. Brother Henry was deacon. The following day, before 
departing, his lordship paid a visit to the little chapel at Chalfont 
St. Peter, served by the Carmelite Fathers, and expressed his pleasure 
at the means taken to provide for the spiritual needs of Catholics, 
scattered in the district of ‘* the Chalfonts ” and Gerrard’s Cross. 





SALFORD. 


MANCHESTER : LECTURE BY BIsHOP VAUGHAN.—Bishop Vaughan 
delivered a lecture at the Holy Name Hall, Manchester, last Monday 
night, on Woman’s Sccial Status. He traced her history from the 
earliest times, and pointed out the many vicissitudes through which sbe 
has passed. His contention was that her position, speaking generally, 
has always depended upon man, as the physically stronger. Ile 
described her position, firstly among the lowest savages, such as the 
Aborigines of Australia, who treated their women, when alive, as mere 
beasts of burden, and who after death devoured them as food. Then, 
in the seeond place, he showed how her position improved among the 
more civilised peoples, such as the Babylonians and the Chinese, 
though even there it was bad enough, and how it finally attained its 
highest point among the Christian nations of Europe. 

TJe then went on to illustrate, by many most interesting examples, 
to what eminence some women can attain, when the opportunity is 
given to them. Ile showed how they had distinguished themselves, in 


-times past, especially in Spain and Italy, in law, in jurisprudence, in 


medicine, in languages, in philosophy, and even in theology. One 
lady he mentioned, viz., Lucretia Conaro, was so distinguished for her 
ability, that the great University of Padua proposed to confer upon her 
both Doctorates, z.¢., that of Philosophy and that of Theology. It 
was only by reason of the opposition of the Bishop of Padua, one 
Cardinal Barbarigo, who deemed it contrary to the teaching of St. Paul 
to allow a woman to profess theology, that this was not actually carried 
into effect, She was, however, madé a Doctor of Philosophy. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the many women of whom Bishop 
Vaughan spoke was Novella d’Andrea. It seems that she actually 
taught Canon Law, with great success, at the University of Bologna, 
in the fourteenth century. She was not only a most Jearned woman, 
but one of great personal beauty. It was even recorded that, when she 
delivered her lectures, she was accustomed to cover her finely-chiselled 
features with a thick veil, so that her scholars might be able to give 
their undivided attention to what she said, instead of losing themselves, 
as was their habit before, in the contemplation of her extraordinary 
beauty and exquisite grace. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, which lasted over an hour, the 
usual vote of thanks was proposed and responded to, and the large 
assembly dispersed. 
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rae ENT “OUR LADY of SION,” | 
Tenn DE EST Ow VILLAS, W. J 


(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from _ the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. 

The Convent is in a 
sington Gardens, with a 
the pupils unite the adv. 
a residence in London, and 

essors. ay 
Pee rior cial advantages for a quiring French and 

erma ith native teachers. E 
Bee rus Dieton of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B. A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a’ staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.v.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


(CONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,’ 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
IIAMPSTEAD, N. 

(Branch from The Conyent, Chepstow Villas.) 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SUBJECTS. 

Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 

Painting, Drawing, Drill. ; ‘ 

N.B.—-The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 
Hampstead Heath. 

For further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


healthy situation, near Ken- 
garden attached to it; thus 
antege of good air to that of 
the facility of the best 











ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 

(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 

Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 

Schools, and Recogaised as a Secondary 
School, 


Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 

ituation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


ie} BSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, Separate rooms, Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood, . Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 

Prospectuses on application. 

The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


Ch VENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SOHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED). 








The Course of Studies comprises al) the branches of 
rior education. 
cone for the Gxford Local and Royal Academy 
Examinations. 
Sisters are ail Certified 2ad Diplomaed, 
ground, 
Appiy to Rev. Mother, 


(GY MLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNnvVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF Jesus.—Superior and solidly religious 

_ education for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 
and requirements of the present day. ‘The Conyent is 
a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes 
in University Examinations for the past 19 years over 
87 per cent. Passes in Music usually too per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy ; 
it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew. 
Hampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


T. FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM, 
Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 
(CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
—- CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
' Examinations. The Convent stands on exténsive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD, 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster, Small 
numbers. Individual attention, High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea, 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. | For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior, 


Large plays 
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ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY. 


grounds), and other games. 


science can secure. 





OLY TRINITY CONVENT, 
FREELANDS, BROMLEY, KENT. 
Under the Patronage of his Lordship the 
Bishop cf Southwark. | : 
Superior religious and modern education, with excep- 
tional advantages for the study of French. Pupils pre- 
pared successfully for University, Kensington, and 
R.A.M. Local Examinations. EY 
Extensive grounds surround the Convent, which is 
near railway station and within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. Entire charge taken of Colonial pupils. Little 
boys under ro received, Charges moderate, 


X AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training. 
Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions, 
Pupils may enter at any time, 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 


High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common, 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical, 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MARY'S ABBEY, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOuNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE. FRIARY SCHOOL; 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 

Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and. Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington), 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
“¢ Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicgH Ciass BoarDING SCHOOL FOR 
Younc LapisEs. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New _ buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations, Special 
facility for French and German, 


Beautifully 


apply to the Brother 








CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 
bath, Cooking in the demonstration 
by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 


kitchen, First-aid 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 
has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


No expense 


Full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 





OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. — 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘* Society of Oxford Home Students” for Women’ 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms, “Lad 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother, 


ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, 
Oakamoor, North Staffs. 
(COTTON HALL). °— 


OxFoRD LOCALS, 1910, 


Presented 34 ; Successes 20, 
Apply Very Rev. Canon HyMErs, 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 

Benedictine Fathers. 

The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the ustial branches of a high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 





Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, ‘Oxford Locals — | 


and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. 
PREPARATORY (BOYS). 
The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 


years, The usual high standard of mental development — 


and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 











CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CUR, WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 
Under the Patronage of ais lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barrow. 


A Home Convent School is being opened at Easter 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
receive a limited number of pupils, to whom they 
wish to devote individual attention. They offer 
special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games, Lady 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, which 
is quite apart from the school. 


Lor particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


a 
ENEDICTINE CONVENT  (PER- 
PETUAL AporaTion}, CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR: YOUNG LADIES, 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 


particulars on application, J 
So JOSEPH’S COMMERCIA&L 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. ; 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


a 


HERE was a brisk passage 
of arms between the Prime 
Minister and the Leader of 

the Opposition during the resumed 
debate on Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amendment to the 
Address deploring the way in which the Government had 
postponed the closer commercial union of the Empire. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech was one of exceptional vigour. He 
recalled the results of the elections and declared that, after 
that, the amendment could only~be described as a vote of 
censure on the electorate. “The House of Commons is 
positively asked to censure the Government for not doing 
that which the electors never desired them to do, and that 
which they are under the most solemn pledges to the 
electors to abstain from doing.” ‘The majority were a 
solid and unbroken phalanx, and in dealing with the tariffs 
of other countries like Japan, the Government were making 
up leeway. He went on to quote Sir W. Laurier and 
Mr. Lemieux to show that the Colonies did not ask the 
Mother Country to change her fiscal policy. It was there- 
force absurd to say that the Colonies were knocking at our 
door in vain. The domestic reason against the policy 
advocated was that it would raise, at least for a time, the 
cost of the first necessaries of life. When Tariff Reform 
was first advocated, it was urged that people ought to be 
ready to make some sacrifice for imperial union. What 
could that mean but that they should be ready to pay 
more for food? A system of Preference could not be 
established without causing friction between the different 
parts of the Empire. Canada would preserve her present 
Preference to us, though it was likely the United States 
would not extend the agreement to us because she did not 
interpret the most-favoured-nation clause as we did. As to 
Sir W. Laurier’s alleged declaration that if the last elections 
had resulted in a victory for Tariff Reform there would 
have been no agreement with the United States, there was 
nothing in the official report of the speech of any such 
declaration. Mr. Chamberlain had relied on Zhe Standard, 
and the incident was of a piece with the persistent and 
incurable sloppiness of the Tariff Reform agitation. They 
were certainly now celebrating tne obsequies of Imperial 
Preference. ‘Meantime we will be thankful that the 
common sense and political instinct of the electors of this 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT: 
MR. ASQUITH AND 
TARIFF REFORM. 
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country have saved it from an invitation offered to them to 
adopt what would have been one of the greatest and most 
disastrous political impostures of modern times. 


This word imposture brought Mr. Balfour 
_—MR.  tvOUR'S to his feet with an indignant remonstrance 
REPLY. ; .§ that if preference was an imposture, t had 
i= been pressed upon the country by the 
Colonial Prime Ministers for years. “There is nothing 
sloppy about the final epithets which occurred to the Prime 
Minister. Their outline is cut in the clearest manner, and 
they accuse not merely a party which contains about half 
the population of these islands of being parties to a political 
imposture, but associate 1n that charge every great party in 
every great Self-governing Colony throughout the whole 
Empire.” Speaking of the new agreement between Canada 
and the United States, Sir Alfred Mond had said : This 
new arrangement between Canada and the United States is 
to be the prelude to a universal Anglo-Saxon agreement in 
which shall be embraced all the English-speaking countries 
of the world.” But why was that dynamite when it took 
place between Great Britain and Canada, which was cement 
when it took place between Canada and the United States? 
As to Preference meaning friction in the Empire, that point 
had been raised in the Imperial Conference in 1907. Sir 
Leander Jameson, at that time Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, pointed out in reply that the Colonies were not so 
unreasonable as to suppose that the same terms and the 
same Preferences wete to be given to them, considering 
that their economic condition was so different, their pro- 
ducts so various, and their trade relations necessarily so 
varied. Was it not clear that if the Canadian farmer was 
going to get more for his corn under the new treaty than 
under Preference, the British consumer would have to pay 
more? When the division took place the amendment was 
rejected by 324 votes against 222, a majority of 102, which 
included the Irish members. 


The Labour Party’s amendment to the 

ae RIGHT Address was moved by Mr. O'Grady, ae 
expressed regret that no promise had been 

WORK BIL eee ot a Right to Work Bill, His plea was 
that the workmen ought not to be the only victims of present 
economic conditions, and so the Labour Party put forward 
the claim that either the workman should be given employ- 
ment by the State or the State should provide for his 
maintenance. We had got to provide for the unemployed 
whether we liked it or not, unless the State was going to 
spend money on lethal chambers to put them out of their 
misery. He ended by an appeal of figures to show that 
intemperance was not the main cause responsible for 
unemployment. The motion was seconded by Mr. Clynes, 
who said that it was not relief measures that the Labour 
party wanted. There were means ready to the hand of 
local authorities which would give much employment, and 
the best way to settle the unemployed problem for the 
skilled worker was to see that the unskilled worker was kept 
in employment, for the employment of the unskilled worker 
would mean the spending of his wages among the skilled 
workers. As to the money needed a very slight additional 
tax on those who had not only enough but to spare would 
provide it. Mr. Harcourt pointed out that the inherent 
defect of a Right to Work Bill was that it was a call 
upon the State to maintain the servants of the 
employers. But the motion was killed by Mr. Burns, 
who made a most telling speech. The Government 
could not, he said, accept the amendment for it simply 
recommended a palliative which was not preventive. 
It meant relief work, which everybody condemned as 
wasteful and costly and as aggravating the fluctuations in 
the building trade. He believed that insurance against 
unemployment was the only way in which certain fluctuating 
trades could meet the evils of unemployment. The right to 
work would be a premium against unemployment insurance 
and against the organisation of workmen in Trade Unions 
and Friendly Societies. They would throw the whole 
burden upon the community. If such a Bill were passed 
employers would have no compunction in dismissing their 
men, and men would flock to the towns to qualify for 
doubling their wages, halving their hours and doing only 
one-third of their actual labour. The Labour Exchanges 
were doing good work, and he asked the House to let this 
and other Government reforms continue their course as a 
great and solid contribution to social reform. Mr. Lans- 
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bury followed with a maiden speech in which he pleaded 
that unemployment was very much a question of organisa-- 
tion. If they denied a man the right to work by their 
capitalistic system they could not deny him the claim for 
maintenance at the hands of the State. They could not 
protect the capitalist and the landlords and at the same 
time leaving the working-classes to starve. There was 
plenty of work for all if there were a proper system of 
distribution. Mr. Forster reminded the House that we had 
the authority of the Poor Law Commission for the statement 
that work provided by local authorities was practically taken. 
from private employers and caused as much unemployment 
as it relieved. The remedy for unemployment was the pro- 
vision of employment under national economic conditions. 
By giving capital and labour a fair chance of remunerative- 
employment which would enable them to meet unfair com- 
petition they would be doing something not only to relieve 
existing unemployment but to lessen the evil for generations. 
to come. When the amendment was put to a division it 
was rejected by a majority of 186, only 39 members giving 
their support. 


* 


_Monday’s sitting was taken up with a long 
ee or discussion on the growing burden of the rates. 
THE RATES, OWing to the way in which additional duties 
were being cast upon local authorities by Par- 
liament. Regret was expressed in the motion proposed by 
Mr. Hayes Fisher that nothing was being done to give effect 
to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on. 
Local Taxation made in the year 1901 in favour of a large 
increase in the subventions from Imperial funds in aid of 
local expenditure upon national services, or to compensate 
local authorities for the loss of rates owing to the reductions 
of the assessable value of licensed premises as the result of the- 
Finance Act, 1910. Mr. Hayes Fisher explained that if 
the Government would indicate what machinery was going 
to be set up there was no need for the amendment to be’ 
pressed toa division. The complaint against the present 
Ministry, as distinguished from others, on this matter was. 
that they had imposed heavy expenditure unaccompanied 
by grants and had diminished rateable value by legislative 
action profitable to their own Exchequer. They feathered 
their own nest by plucking the ratepayers’ bird. The~ 
largest increase came from education. But taking the 
position generally, the total Exchequer grants tor public 
services in London were 31 per cent. of the expenditure, 
leaving the rates to bear 69 per cent. In county boroughs 
the Exchequer grants were 51°7 per cent. of the whole, 
and in the counties 60°4 per cent. In twenty years the 
expenditure out of the rates in England and Wales had 
increased to the extent of £32,000,000 annually. In other 
words, it had arisen from 19s. 6d. per head of the popula~ 
tion to £1 14s. 2d. The time had surely come for setting 
up a Committee of Experts to solve the whole question. 
Colonel Griffith-Boscawen, who seconded, said that lands. 
and houses were now called upon to bear the whole burden 
of the rates, while personal property was left untouched. 
In recent years high rates had driven lccal urban industries. 
into the rural areas. It was absolutely necessary that the 
Government should assist to reduce them. The only fair 
principle on which to act was to recognise that certain 
services—education, the administration of the Poor Law, 
upkeep of main roads, &c.—were essentially national in 
character and to provide that they should be almost entirely 
provided for out of national funds. Mr. Wedgewood met 
the objection that an adjustment would merely mean trans- 
ferring money from one pocket to another. That was not 
so, because local rates far more than Imperial taxation 
pressed upon industry and destroyed the chance of improving. 
trade or the housing of the people. Mr. Runciman then 
rose and placed the chief blame for the difficulty on the 
Educational Act of 1902, which placed voluntary schools. 
on the rates ; as if that was not a matter of essential justice 
in giving equal treatment to the children for whom the 
State had assumed responsibility. Sir W. Anson pointed out 
that local authorities would have less complaint against the 
Board of Education if it would be reasonable, and not demand 
that its requirements should be carried out immediately. 
Sir A. Cripps, who was the only member in the House who 
sat on the Taxation Commission, said that when they con- 
sidered the distribution of the burden for these national and 
onerous services, it could be easily shown that rates had no 
reference whatever to the ability of the ratepayer to pay. 
There they saw the real injustice and absurdity of the exist— 
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ticable. What they must do was to give additional assist- 
ance from the national Exchequer. One penny on the 
income-tax produced about the same sum as about three- 
pence on the rates. That meant that a certain class of 
property, yielding two-thirds of the income of the country, 
escaped contribution altogether when a charge was placed 
upon the rates alone. That could not be justified. The 
debate was answered on behalf of the Government by Mr. 
Hobhouse, who said that they were ready to deal with the 
subject on the first opportunity. He pointed out how the 
Pensions Act, &c., had relieved local authorities. A small 
committee would be appointed to go into the whole ques- 
tion. Ona division the amendment was lost by a majority 
of 65. 


Tuesday’s sitting was taken up with a well- 
—THE New sustained discussion of the working of the new 
LAND-TAXES. Jand-taxes initiated by an amendment to the 


address moved by Lord Helmsley. Some of 


the grounds of complaint were due, he said, to the Act 
itself and some to the way in which it was being adminis- 
tered. 


raise the increment duty later on. 


duty and increment duty on site value. 


values too low. He quoted a case of one district in which 
40,000 provisional valuations had been made against which 


- the objections had amounted to no more than one per cent. 
The basis on which valuations had been conducted was that 
of arriving at the fair value as between a willing buyer and a 


willing seller. Complainants had always an appeal to the 
Referees and the High Court. Mr. Pretyman, who followed, 


insisted that the administration of the Act was working 
If the Government were going to tax the occa- 
sional profits upon the sale of houses they could not 


injury. 


possibly avoid taxing the occasional profits made by the 


sale of stocks and shares and articles of any other descrip- 


tion. The building trade was already suffering severely. 
Mr. Morrell stated that members on the Ministerial benches 
regarded the existing taxes on land merely as a payment on 
account. They desired to see much higher charges imposed 
on site value than it now had to bear. This brought 
another Liberal, Mr. J. M. Henderson, to his feet with the 
remark that hon. members who did not think that the 
increment tax and the undeveloped land-tax were enough 
should say clearly what they wanted. If they believed that 
the adoption of Henry George’s principle would create a 
new heaven and a new earth they were deceiving themselves 
and other people. It was not land but money that was 
needed. Mr. Austen Chamberlain urged that the Govern- 
ment were demanding a share of what they called the 
robbery of the tenants by the landlords. Mr. Ure was 
the last speaker, and he maintained that the drop in the 
building trade was due, not to the land taxes, but to over- 
building. Then came the division, when the amendment 
was rejected by 263 against 189—a majority of 74. 


There was a full-dress debate on 


‘—THE GOVERNMENT Fiome Rule on Wednesday in the 


AND 


HOME. RULE, House of Commons, when Mr. Ian 


Malcolm proposed an amendment re- 
gretting that the debates on the Constitutional question 
were hampered by the conflicting declarations of members 
of the Government on Home Rule. The country, he said, 
had a right to know about Home Rule before the Veto 
question was settled, and yet the Government’s intentions 
were veiled in obscurity. And if Home Rule as faintly 
foreshadowed was to be but an instalment, by what was it 
to be followed? As to the financial part of the question 
was the money involved in land purchase to be a wedding 
present or a separation allowance? Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
seconded, asked what was meant by Imperial supremacy, 
and what would the Imperial Parliament have to do under a 
system of Home Rule all round? He thought devolution 


He quoted a number of instances to show that 
property was being under-valued in a way which would 
Then, again, property 
had been valued differently for increment duty and estate 
duty. Agricultural land was not exempt from the new 
taxation as it was promised it should be, and it could not 
be as long as the Government insisted on undeveloped land 
After Mr. Cave 
had seconded, insisting that a case had been made out for 
the reconsideration of many details in the Finance Act, the 
Attorney-General repudiated the charge that the Govern- 
ment had embarked on a prearranged plan to put the 
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- ing system. A local income-tax was impossible and imprac- 





on national lines was wrong. The analogy from the 
Colonies had broken down, for the choice for them was a 
Parliament or no Parliament on the spot. Mr. Asquith in 
reply made an important speech, in which he quoted from 
his own speeches for many years back to show how he 
had always been in favour of Home Rule as a 
normal step in Constitutional development. — After 
reiterating his oft-quoted words in the Albert Hall, he said : 
“‘T venture to say that in the face of that declaration every- 
body who voted in the General Election at the beginning 
of 1910 voted with the full knowledge that if and when we 
of the Liberal party succeeded in clearing away the great 
obstacle which at present exists under the forms of our 
Constitution to the achievement of Liberal legislation, one 
of our first tasks, and I venture to say our first task, with 
freed hands, was to carry out that policy of full self-govern- 
ment for Ireland. We have never for a moment retracted 
or receded from that position.... I think the case of 
Ireland is a case paramount in urgency and in importance, 
and I believe that the policy which I presented to the 
country on behalf of my friends and supporters at the last 
General Election was that we can only arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of this standing problem by creating in Ireland an 
Irish Parliament, with an Irish Executive responsible to 
that Parliament, to deal with purely Irish affairs, subject 
always to the condition, which Mr. Gladstone laid down, 
and which every supporter of Home Rule has laid down, 
that the indefeasible supremacy of this Imperial Parliament 
must be maintained. That is our policy.” Mr. John Red- 
mond then rose, and said that he and his colleagues had 
accepted the Prime Minister’s declaration at the Albert 
Hall as frank and definite, and that now they accepted 
absolutely the definition of Home Rule he had just given. 
Thus defined, they honestly believed it would be a “ final 
settlement,” and, as far as they could, they pledged their 
countrymen’s acceptance of it as such. He was called a 
Separatist, but if he had been that, would he have accepted 
so many national reforms? Mr. Walter Long objected to 
Home Rule as likely to arouse a state of civil war. 
Home Rule ought to be submitted to the people before 
being rushed through Parliament. Then came Mr. 
Churchill, who laid stress on the changes that had 
taken place in the last twenty-five years. He dis- 
missed the military risk as almost nil, and laughed at the 
suggestion of the persecution of Protestants by Catholics, 
Mr. William O’Brien was sceptical of the imminence of 
Home Rule during the present Parliament and under 
present methods. A fervid speech of uncompromising 
opposition was delivered by Sir E. Carson, who said that he 
loathed the idea of Home Rule. The discussion was wound 
up by Mr. Birrell. Then came the closure, after which Mr. 
Malcolm’s amendment went to a division and was rejected 
by 326 votes against 213—a majority of 113. This con- 
cluded the debate on the address, which was then agreed to. 


There is still a pleasing air of uncertainty 


THE = 
HiGuENT been Se the amount which the Government 
MemBers, Proposes to fix as the annual salary to be paid 


to members. The Irish party has asked that 
no salary shall be paid to them until Home Rule is granted 
—a self-denying ordinance which Mr. Asquith is not likely 
to respect when it comes to legislation. The Labour party 
has on more than one occasion made it clear that in their 
judgment £500 a year would be excessive. The common 
opinion is that the salary which will find favour with the 
Government will be £300. Speaking at a house-dinner 
at the National Liberal club, Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, M.P., 
defended the principle of paying members of Parliament 
on the ground that “he did not regard this as a Labour 
question, and, in his opinion, payment of members would 
assist not only the Labour but the Liberal party, and even 
the Conservatives. The constituencies desired none but 
men of character and ability to represent them, and they did 
not wish that wealth should count. One effect of payment 
of members would be that they would get more local men 
with full knowledge of the district they represented ; but at 
the same time he did not desire the system obtaining in the 
United States, partly by law and partly by custom, under 
which no man could go to Parliament except for the 
district in which he lived. Quoting John Stuart Mill’s 
objections to the payment of members, he questioned 
whether any large number of low adventurers were likely to 
be tempted by any sum that would be offered as salary. 
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His motto was “I trust the people,” and he did not think 
that the man who promised things, honest or dishonest, 
was the man who attracted the electors. Parliament should 
be open to the man of ability who had not means to become 
a member without sacrificing the comfort or education of 
his family. In the discussion that followed the address of 
Mr. Trevelyan more than one speaker gave expression to 
the belief that the payment of members would prove a 
solvent of party discipline. Sir Thomas Barclay urged that 
the authority of the party Whip would be diminished, and 
that party funds would play a less prominent part. How- 
ever this may be it is pretty certain that the prospect of a 
fixed salary is likely to increase the number of Parliamen- 
tary candidates, and to that extent add to the troubles of 
party wire-pullers. But whether that is 1n itself a matter for 
regret is a point on which obviously there is much room 
for difference of opinion. 


Opinion in favour of freer trade 
CANADIAN RECIPROCITY with Canada seems to be getting 
ao steadily stronger in the United States. 
ere Ls An snent bs peateeke the discussion 
on the subject in the House of Representatives was defeated 
early in week by ror to125. Mr. E. J. Hill, one of the 
Republican leaders speaking of the advantages which the 
reciprocity arrangement offers to both countries, saitise- it 
the proposition before this House was one of complete 
political union, to form a single, magnificent country, 
extending from the Rio Grande to Hudson’s Bay, there is 
not a single man here would say it nay.” Another note was 
struck when Mr. Hill went on to say: ‘“‘ All local jealousy 
and neighbourhood rivalries would be forgotten in con- 
sideration of the greater principle, and they should be 
disregarded on consideration of this lesser measure for 
commercial intimacy. As long as I live I shall never 
forget a speech by Speaker Cannon on the future of this 
country, in which he declared that one day not only the 
whole of North America, but also the entire Western 
Hemisphere, would be a single great nation.” As the 
discussion continued it became apparent that the feeling in 
favour of the arrangement was so strong as to make its 
success as far as the House was concerned a certainty. 
With regard to the Senate, the Zimes ‘correspondent in 
Washington tells us that the President has come back from 
his campaign in the Middle West greatly encouraged by 
the reception given to his speeches in favour of reciprocity. 
He is known to be averse to “the spectacular special 
Message procedure” of his predecessor, but he is not the 
less determined in this instance to bring the whole 
influence of his Administration to bear on the Senate. If 
necessary, an extra session will certainly be held. As an 
indication of the broad views held by the President, it is 
interesting to find him this week advocating, before the Pan- 
American Commercial Congress Trade, reciprocity not only 
with Canada and Central or South America, but with all 
nations. Mr. Clark, Speaker in the new Congress, holds 
similar views. 


It still seems certain that the reciprocity 

Bran arrangement will be ratified by the Parlia- 
PARLIAMENT, ment at Ottawa, though the opposition to the 
arrangement promises to be more formidable 

than was at first supposed. The case against reciprocity 
was put with great force by Mr. Foster, formerly Minister 
of Finance. From Reuter’s cabled summary of his speech 
we learn that he declared that both political parties in the 
United States regarded reciprocity as the entering of a 
wedge. ‘Divide and destroy” was their motto. One 
after another of the Canadian enterprises would be 
destroyed ; the tendency would be to draw capital and 
labour from Canada to the United States. Moreover, it 
was known that the ambition of both political parties in 
the United States was to have a circle from the Rio Grande 
to the ‘Frozen North” enclosing a Free Trade country 
with a tariff wall against the world. The fact was that the 
Government had stricken Preference its death-blow. Of 
to2 items lowered under the Reciprocity Agreement 74 
were items in which British Preference was lowered and in 
30 Preference was wiped out. That a final blow to Pre- 
ference was dealt by this arrangement was shown by the 
applause with which-in the British House of Commons the 
announcement was greeted that it had for ever “dished” 
the cause of Tariff Reform. “So perhaps, it had,” Mr. 
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Foster continued, ‘‘but, moreover, it meant that Canada 
would be more and more impelled to join with the United 
States in political as well as fiscal interest.” Mr. Foster 
added that unreliable information respecting the effect of 
the Agreement upon British Preference had been supplied 
to Mr. Asquith and to Mr, Bryce at Washington. “ British 
Preference has,” he declared, ‘‘been mangled, lessened, or 
wiped out.” Dealing with the effect of the reciprocity 
agreement in Canada, Mr. Foster said that except for cheese 
and fish the United States had a surplus of every article. 
included in the agreement, but the time was coming when 
the United States would not be able to produce sufficient 
for home consumption. Therefore, with the tariff wall 
against the world, she sought more raw material and cheaper 
living, so that fortified by the conservation of -her own 
natural resources and the sacrifice of Canada’s, she would 
be able to extend her foreign markets for manufactured 
products. 


The last day of the discussion in the 

— ANNEXATION House of Representatives was remarkable 
TALK. for a flamboyant speech from Mr. Clark, 
who hailed the new commercial arrangement 

as leading to the political absorption of the Dominion. 
Naturally the Canadian, as well as the British, opponents 
of the Bill have done their best to give prominence to the 
orator’s prediction. But the Z7mes correspondent on the 
spot says: “The annexationist tendencies of Mr. Champ. 
Clark’s speech have deceived no one. 


given by the Press to his remarks. It is recognised that 


No prominence is. 


they were only the result of an unpremeditated effort to 


enliven what the House found to be a dull subject, and are 
only considered worthy of condemnation for the effect 
which they may have in Great Britain and Canada.” Never- 
theless, Mr. Taft has thought it well to issue a statement, 
in which he says, simply and decisively: ‘ No thought of 
future political annexation or union was in the minds of the 
negotiators on either side. Canada is now, and will remain, 
a political unit.” 


GERMANY’S 

Seen speech. Ata “kommers” or convivial gather- 
ing of former members of the 35th Infantry 
Regiment, of which he is colonel, he declared that the 
attendance of those present was the more gratifying as “ we: 
live in exceedingly serious and difficult political times. In 
spite of a forty years’ peace,” continued Prince Henry,. 
“Germany enjoys abroad unchanged her status, respected 
on all sides, as a Power. But if we on that account see no 


occasion to fear an outward enemy and rival anywhere in 


the world, yet we have all of us cause to be the more 


Prince Henry of Prussia appears to share — 
with his Imperial brother a habit of indiscreet 


watchful and, as old and young soldiers, to rally around the: 


Emperor to battle with the internal foe, who grows ever 
more threatening. 


for his political opinions, but, where the foundations of 


We are far from reproaching anyone — 


the law are departed from, every man has the duty of © 


supporting the supreme authority, and the firmest support 
of the State is and remains the Army.” Reuter states that 
the speech has been widely quoted in the Press, and the 
official Vorddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung prints a version in 
which the Prince is represented as saying : “ As we all know, 
a time is coming, and is not very far off, when we shall have 
occasion, whatever other differences of opinion may exist, 
to prove our loyalty to the Crown and our will to uphold 
the State.” In the Reichstag on Monday Herr Ledebour, 
speaking from the Socialist benches, managed to bring in a 
protest against the Prince’s words during the course of a 
speech on the Naval Estimates. He was able to do this. 
under cover of the fact that Prince Henry holds the 
honorary rank of a-Grand Admiral. According to the 
Times report Herr Ledebour called this an election speech, 
and asked Admiral von Tirpitz to give his officers something 
better to do with their spare time. They would welcome, 
as Socialists, further speeches by this Grand Admiral and 
Prussian Prince, who, “just like his elder brother,” was a 
volunteer agitator for the Social Democracy. But, as tax- 
payers and in the interests of the service, they were bound 
to protest. Admiral von Tirpitz said he must deny most 
strenuously Herr Ledebour’s right to criticise Prince Henry. 
He had read the speech and found nothing in it which 
ought not to have been said. It was not an election speech, 
but a private address to fellow-soldiers, Prince Henry, more- 


over, was drawing neither pay nor a pension from the Navy. — 


on 
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- State. 





House was well aware. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE RIGHT TO WORK BILL. 


HIS Bill has undergone a remarkable change since 
it was last presented to Parliament two years ago. 
Then it was proposed to entrust the municipalities 


with the duty of providing “‘ work or maintenance” for all 


unemployed men and women in their districts. Now it is 


proposed to shift that tremendous responsibility to the 
Obviously the local authorities would be in a far 
better position to provide suitable work than a Government 
department, necessarily ignorant of local conditions, could 
The change was forced upon the Labour 
leaders by the pronounced hostility of the local authorities, 
Out of 2,468 borough and urban councils, only 24 were 
willing to accept the responsibility it was proposed to thrust 
Under the circumstances, the promoters of 
the movement had no choice but to throw the burden upon 
Not the less, the enforced change was fatal to 
Mr. O’GRADY, who moved the 
amendment to the Address, regretting that no promise had 
been made to bring in ‘‘a Bill establishing the right to 
work by placing upon the State the responsibility of directly 
providing employment or maintenance for the genuine 
unemployed,” may be congratulated on the way in which 
he performed his task. He insisted_on the inevitableness 
of the evil of unemployment under modern social con- 
ditions, and drew a touching picture of the misery which 
We have got to keep the 
destitute somehow; and was it not wiser, and more 
economical in the long run, to find reproductive work 
instead of sending men anxious to earn their own living 
to the workhouse, or leaving them to the chances of out- 
door relief? He referred vaguely to proposals for afforesta- 
tion, the prevention of coast-erosion, the building of light 
railways, and the reclamation of land as likely to provide, 
under State supervision, the sort of employment required. 
Mr. O’Grapy touched the hearts of his listeners, but his 
What did it all 
come to but a plea for the establishment of relief works on 
a national scale? Of the waste, and worse than waste, 
involved in relief works, even on a municipal scale, the 
It had had object-lessons in recent 
years, the significance of which it could not misunderstand, 
and accordingly the amendment was rejected by 225 votes 


possibly be. 


upon them. 


the State. 
the chances of the Bill. 


the want of work entails. 


appeal to their heads was less effective. 


to 39. 
Clearly the Right to Work Bill, if it were to become law, 


would involve the establishment of national workshops after 


the model of those which flourished for a brief season in 
France as a consequence of the Revolution in 1848, In 


February of that year the Government of the Republic 


guaranteed the right to work for all, and established 
ateliers nationaux by decree. Emile THomas and Louis 
Bianc believed they had legislated poverty out of existence. 
The quickest work to arrange for was the replanting of the 
boulevards, which the street fighting had made desolate. 
It seemed a happy thought when some of the men who had 
a “right” to work were sent to distant nurseries to find the 
necessary trees—the more trouble there was in getting the 
trees the longer the job would last. But more men came, 
and still more ; and by April poor EMILE Tuomas had an 
army of 100,000 on his hands, and all insisting on their 
“right” to work. Work was invented, but somehow it 
remained undone, and the Government decided to substitute 
piece-work for day work. When that also failed, the 
national workmen were called upon to enlist under pain of 
forfeiting their subsidy. That was the last straw, and the 
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insurrection that followed cost 3,000 lives, and in the end 
set Louis NapoLteon on the throne. The frequent 
references to the azeliers nationaux in the debate in the 
House of Commons showed that the lesson of the great 
experiment of 1848 has not been forgotten, But more 
effective from the Government point of view was the 
admirable speech of Mr. Jonn Burns. No man has a 
fuller or more intimate knowledge of the troubles of labour 
in this country, and certainly no one else has had anything 
like the same experience of the folly and disaster of relief 
works. Which trade was to be disorganised by a Goyern- 
ment-aided invasion on the part of the unemployed? It 
could not be shipbuilding or engineering, or tailoring or 
boot-making. If the building trade were chosen, what 
would be the position of the bricklayers and navvies and 
masons threatened with this new competition? A universal 
right to work at the expense of the public could hardly fail 
to act as an incentive to lower wages, and as a premium on 
thrift and improvidence. The motive which leads humane 
employers to continue to give work to men past their best 
strength or failing in years would disappear. All the aged 
and all the weak would be relegated to the national work: 
shops. The present system which leads Lancashire 
operatives to agree to work only four or five days in the 
week, so that there may be employment for all, would 
necessarily cease. And then a new note was struck when 
Mr. Burns told of a talk he had had with an agricultural 
labourer on Salisbury Plain. The man worked from 60 to 
7° hours a week for a weekly wage of 12s. Out of that 
sum he paid 2s. a week for rent, and kept a wife and three 
children, If the Bill giving everybody the right to work at 
trade-union wages at the public cost were to become law, 
the labourer in the fields would surely be tempted by 
changing his home to better his lot. Fitness for town work 
would not enterintothe question. A briefresidencein Reading 
would provide him with doubled wages, or if he cared to go- 
as far as Battersea his 12s. would become 30s,—and while 
his wages would be more than doubled his hours of work 
would be nearly halved. No better way to starve the 
country-side and crowd the towns could well be imagined, 


At the same time Mr. Burns freely acknowledged that 
the problem of unemployment—a serious, delicate and 
complex problem—has got to be faced. It is being faced. 
The Labour Exchanges, established last year, have amply 
justified their existence. Quoting official figures, the 
Minister announced that out of 450,000 applicants for 
work no fewer than 370,000, including 60,000 women, 
had been provided with situations. Again, the establish- 
ment of the eight hours’ day for miners, whatever its 
ultimate economic results, from the point of view of 
increasing employment has necessarily been successful. 
And here Mr. Burns paused to wonder how many men 
would want to go down to the hard, dangerous and cramped 
work of the mines if there were soft jobs to be had at trade- 
union wages above ground in some neighbouring urban — 
area. Finally, the Government is pledged at an early date 
to bring in a Bill providing for a system of insurance 
against invalidity and wantof work. Closely connected also 
with the problem of unemployment was the work now being 
done to increase the number of small holders in the 
country. Already 100,000 acres have been secured with 
accommodation for 7,000 occupiers and their families, 
Altogether Mr. Burns made so good a case against the Bill, 
and was able togive such convincing proofs ofthe desire ofthe 
Government to deal with the whole question earnestly and 
seriously, that the debate seemed to flag in interest and 
certainly it developed nothing of the heat and angry 
animation which marked the discussion on the same subject 
two years ago. The only person who seemed thoroughly 
dissatisfied with everybody was Mr. Lanspury, the 
Socialist member for Bow and Bromley. Asked how he 
would deal with the unemployables, Mr. Lanspury 
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replied that the loafer should be made to work, whatever 
the class of society in which he moved. 
had to deal with the loafer he would deal with the loafer 
who cantered round Rotten Row to get up an appetite for 
his meals because he had nothing else to do.” The remark 
was received with general good humour, and nobody thought 
it worth while to point out that the cases are not quite 
parallel: at least the loafer who rides—in the Row—does 
not propose to do so at his neighbour’s expense. 


THE HOLY SEE AND GERMANY. 


“~~ ATHOLICS in the United Kingdom will decline to 

be shaken out of their equanimity by the sensa- 
tion-mongering announcements and articles which 

have recently appeared in the Press as to the results of the 
action of the Holy See in Germany. We are asked to 
believe that the university professors are refusing to take 
the oath directed against Modernism, and that the Prussian 
Government is “determined to make a strong stand against 
the imperiousness of Rome.” The question of the anti- 
Modernist Oath is being worked as if it were some special 
and outrageous demand made by the Holy See upon 
German Catholics as the outcome of a grievance enter- 
tained by the Roman Curia against Prussia. Than this 
nothing could well be more disingenuous. The oath set 
forth in the J/otu Proprio “Sacrorum Antistitum,” of 
September 1, 1910, is of general application to all countries, 
and the Pore requires that it shall be taken by all clerics 
previously to receiving Holy Orders; by all priests 
authorised to hear confessions or preach sermons; by all 
parish priests, canons, or holders of benefices; by all 
officials of episcopal courts or ecclesiastical tribunals ; by 
special Lenten preachers; by the officials of the Roman 
Congregations, and by the superiors and doctors of the 
religious orders and congregations. It calls for submission 
to and acceptance of the contents of the Encyclical Letter 
*‘Pascendi ” and the Decree “ Lamentabili,” for a reprobation 
of the error that the faith propounded by the Church may 
be in conflict with the facts of history and a repudiation of 
the teachings of Modernism. The imposition of this oath 
is thus a general protective measure against a new danger 
which has recently raised its head within the fold and 
threatens, not in one country alone, to lead Catholics to 
make shipwreck of their faith. It is therefore idle and 
untrue to imply or definitely to declare, because such 
an oath is being required of the Catholics of Germany along 
with their co-religionists in other countries, that the oath is 
specially directed against the subjects of the KalsEr, or 
must be due to some new grievance which the Vatican 
entertains against the Prussian Government. It may be 
that in certain States under the Katsrr’s rule there have 
been recent outbursts of Protestant activity which have 
taken the form of indignant protests against the Popr’s 
dealings with the members of his own flock ; but it is not 
a little curious that little or nothing is heard from the 
Catholics, who are the persons concerned. Far from there 
being anything novel in the imposition of the formula con- 
tained in the “Sacrorum Antistitum ” it only follows the imme- 
morial practice of the Church from the days the of Apostles’ 
Creed, which was afterwards, when occasion demanded, 
expanded to meet the special needs of the day in the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds and that of Prus IV. Pius X., is 
thus but having recourse to the customary method of 
the Church in dealing with heterodoxy and preserving her 
children from its contamination. A form of error had 
arisen which was found to be “a congeries of all heresies.” 
It affected not only matters of faith but things proximate to 
faith; it was at once plausible in words and subtle and 
insidious in effect. Under these circumstances the Popr 
.was compelled, if he would be true to the charge placed 
upon him, to take effective measures against a danger 
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which, consciously or unconsciously, aimed at the very 


“ When he | foundations of faith and Church authority. For this reason 
3 


the disciplinary exemption from the obligation of taking 
the oath (which was imposed only on certain categories of 
persons) does not, and cannot, imply in any sense an 
exemption from loyal submission to the teaching of the 
Holy See in its condemnation of the errors of Modernism. 


It is, perhaps, this very adherence to precedent and 
traditional practice on the part of the Pope in his action 
against Modernism which has made it necessary for his 
critics to misrepresent the facts of incidents which have 
since arisen. Difficulties were raised in connexion with the 
taking of the oath by the priest professors in the State 
Universities in Germany. It was urged that to impose the 
oath on these men was tantamount to the destruction of 
liberty of teaching, though his Holiness had declared to 
CaRDINAL FiscHER, Archbishop of Cologne, that the 
obligation to take the oath did not apply to those priests 
who held chairs of sacred science in the civil universities. 
Even this was made the occasion for further criticisms and 
misconceptions. It was actually brought forward as an 
argument to prove that there was no obligation to take the 
oath onfthe partZof ‘such university professorsas were priests 
and exercised the duties of the ministry as preachers or 
confessors. This was met by the Popr in his letter of 
December 31 to CarpinaL Fiscuer. The Pops therein 
made it clear that he had no intention of exempting 
professors who acted as preachers or confessors from the 
obligation of taking the oath. In regard to those professors 
who, by their position, were free to abstain from taking the 
oath, his Holiness said that if they “boast that they are 
glad to be able to use this permission, while it may be that 
they do not raise any suspicion as to the soundness of their 
doctrine, yet they certainly show themselves to be miserable 
slaves of the judgments of men and show a cowardly respect 
for the authority of those who, not from conviction but from 
hatred of the Catholic religion, are continually crying out 
and proclaiming that by this sworn profession of the faith 
the dignity of human reason is outraged and the progress 
of study held in check.” Again an outcry was raised in 
some of the Protestant papers that Prus X., by this letter to 
CARDINAL FiscuHEr, showed a deliberate intention to provoke 
a conflict with the Prussian Government. The letter, it was 
alleged, was not only a provocation but an affront, and the 
Government was called upon to assert its authority. There 
was a discussion in the Diet of Wurtemberg, in the- 
course of which the Minister of Worship, giving way to the 
clamour of the Liberals, took up this view. The letter to 
CARDINAL FISCHER was declared to be of a sort to 
aggravate a state of strained relations. But whilst much — 
was made of this discussion by the foreign correspondents 
of certain English journals, little or nothing was 
said of a debate in the Prussian Diet which placed 
the matter in its true light. A member of the Left 
having interpellated the Government, the Minister of 
Worship replied that they attached great importance to 
the system under which future priests followed the 
theological courses in the civil universities, and would 
therefore continue to nominate the professors of the 
Catholic Faculties from those who had taken the oath. 
But the position was still more clearly defined by Herr 
PorscH, one of the members of the Centre. “As long as 
Prussia has religion taught in the universities and secondary 
and elementary schools,” said he, “it will not be the 


Prussian Minister of Worship, but the Church, who- 


will determine the sense and content of Catholic 
teaching. Instruction in the Catholic religion is only 
possible in the form admitted by the Church, and the 
anti-Modernist oath is essentially a matter of domestic 
concern to the Church alone. . . . The State has not the 
least interest in knowing whether a Catholic priest declares 
or does not declare by oath against agnosticism and causal 
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immanence. The fact of the formal taking of such an oath 
cannot become a reason for the State refusing to admit 
Faculties of Catholic theology in the universities.” 

But these were not the only attempts to misrepresent 
the Popr’s action, its motivesand results. It was announced 
in the German Protestant Press, and the announcement 
was repeated without question in this country, that on 
the occasion of the KarsEr’s birthday Dr. Von 
MUEHLBERG, the Prussian Minister to the Holy See, at a 
dinner given to German ecclesiastics in Rome, declared 
that the attitude of the Curia threatened the religious peace 
of Germany and the relations between the Prussian Govern- 
ment and the Vatican. And he is said to have added that 
if good relations still existed between Berlin and Rome the 
fact was due wholly to the strong good will of the Emperor. 
It was perhaps scarcely to be expected that those who 
wished to attack the Vatican would care to see whether this 
report rested upon any solid basis of fact. The consequence 
was that there was acry for the suppression of the Prussian 
Legation to the Holy See. But when the text of the 
speech came to be published in the Ko/uische Volkszettung 
it was found that Dr. Von MUEHLBERG had said nothing 
of what wasattributed to him. What he did say was this: 
“The relations of the German Government with the 
Vatican have given a great proof of the solidity in resisting 
the tensions which have not been equalled for the past 
twenty years. ... If during the past year the religious 
tempests in our Fatherland were successfuily calmed, the 
good relations between the Holy See and our Government 
maintained, this must be attributed alone to the high 
intelligence of the Pope and the firm hand of the Emperor. 
The Pope and the Emperor, the two potentates, knew how 
to be at harmony in their conduct, and to preserve to 
our country the precious boon of religious peace.” Itis 
perhaps too much to hope that the publication of the words 
used by the Prussian Minister will put an end to the cry 
founded on the perverted report, which is of too great a 
controversial utility to be easily surrendered. But the 
incident serves to show to what lengths the enemies 
of the Church are ready to go, and affords another 
illustration of the “persistent and incurable  sloppi- 
ness ” of anti-Catholic agitators. And there has 
been similar disingenuousness over the fact that some of 
the priest professors in the Universities have used the 
freedom allowed them to refrain from taking the oath. The 
British public have been duly informed that the professors of 
various universities ‘have made common cause” with each 
other and “refused” the oath. But unfortunately for 
this account, the priest Professors at the University of 
Breslau have through CarpINAL Kopp forwarded to the 
Holy See a statement in which they declare that if they 
avail themselves of the exemption offered to them they do 
so in the spirit and according to the intention which 
inspired it. They state, moreover, that the oath neither 
changes nor goes beyond the old rule of faith which they 
had always observed; imposes no new obligation ; and 
interferes neither with their loyalty to the civil authority nor 
with the progress of study. And CarpinaL MERRY DEL 
Vat has replied that the Pops, whilst he would naturally 
have preferred to see the oath taken by all, has no word of 
blame for the signatories of the declaration. On this 
statement by the professors again we note that the foreign 
correspondents have preserved a significant silence. The 
reason is not far to seek. : 





TAXATION OF SPANISH RELIGIOUS. 
By F. M. pe Zutueta, S.J. - 


The repression of religious orders and congregations, with 
a view to their final extinction from the land, has ever been 
one of the first deals in the political game of anti-Christian 
statesmen. This is only natural—from their point of view. 
For the term anticlericalism is, upon the confession of 
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Continental enemies of the Catholic Church, only a discreet 
euphemism for war against Christianity and all Christian 
ideals. One Freemason writer, Courdaveau, describes this 
term as a useful deception for public oratory by which to 
allay suspicion. ‘ But,” he adds, “here in the Lodges let 
us speak frankly: ‘‘anticlericalism and anti-Catholicism 
are one and the same.” This useful deception stands on a _ 
par with the term “school neutrality,” which, as the infidel 
minister M. Viviani explained in the French Chamber, is 
‘‘a diplomatic lie for lulling to sleep the fears of scrupulous 
persons.” Both serve to throw dust in the eyes of indifferent 
Catholics who are needed as allies in the anti-Christian 
campaign, but who might shrink, perhaps, from joining in 
an open attempt to undo the work of the Incarnation and 
to repaganise human society. 

One of the first steps in this plot for destroying the 
Church of Christ is to break down her outer defences—the 
religious orders and congregations. It is true that these 
spiritual corporations are not essential to the Church’s 
existence, nor indispensable for the substantial performance 
of her mission to the world. All the same—as Rome has 
more than once declared—they are necessary for the well- 
being of the Church and for the full development of her 
apostolic work for the salvation and sanctification of souls. 
Even in our own day a Pope has said that the Church 
values them ‘‘as the apple of her eye.” Moreover, modern 
history teaches us the unvarying lesson that an assault upon 
the orders to-day may be taken as a sure warning of an 
attack upon the episcopate and clergy to-morrow. France 
has furnished us with the latest illustration of this truth— 
one which, if report spoke truly, was not at first sufficiently 
realised in some French ecclesiastical circles. Any delusion, 
however, on this point, if it ever existed, must by this time 
be completely dispelled. The other day the convents and 
religious houses were violated and sequestered. To-day 
cardinals, bishops, and priests are being persecuted and 
harriedin every way—petty and great—simply for fulfillingthe 
most elementary pastoral duties. The Portuguese Republic, 
of austere and immaculate fame, has already reproduced 
with peculiar savagery the first of these items in the pro- 
gramme of “Universal Freemasonry”—the one touching 
the religious orders. It is only deferring the execution of 
the second item till a little later. Presently—if the Republic 
should not already have been classified among the ghastly 
curiosities of this brand new museum—the separation of 
Church and State will be decreed, as announced, and 
infallibly followed up, as in the old Jacobin Republic, by 
persecution of bishops and priests. ; 

In Spain the anti-Catholic forces need to advance more 
cautiously and slowly. Yet even there the plan of campaign 
is the same invariable one. The religious bodies are chosen 
for the first objective. Their destruction is necessary to the 
scheme of godless education of the young and banishing 
the supernatural from works for relief of the poorer classes. 
So far the battle has been little more than an affair of out- 
posts. Sefior Canalejas—the “ambitious and able young 
man” commended by the Lodges, though seemingly not 
himself a Mason—has succeeded with some danger and 
difficulty in carrying his temporary measute, ‘del candado,” 
for hindering any addition to the number of religious houses 
for the next two years. It would be easy to show how evil 
is the success of this measure in spite of its comparatively 
slender intrinsic importance. But space forbids. To come 
to the main theme: what is the case against the religious 
orders put forward by the Spanish Radical Premier and his 
anticlerical allies ? 

The indictment is a cumulative one; and it recalls to 
mind the argument of the apple-woman in the story, who 
alleged that she lost upon each apple in her heap, yet she 
gained in the long run upon the quantity sold. The Spanish 
Minister’s argument is cumulative in the same sense as the 
fruit-vendor’s gain. 

1. “The increase of religious in Spain is excessive.” 
Now “excess” in the supply of a given commodity must in 
reason be judged by comparison with the demand. 
Relatively to Spain—relatively to the needs of the Spanish 
Church, as competently judged by a representative section 
of her spiritual rulers, the Bishops—the supply of religious 
is at least not excessive, even if it be at all sufficient. ‘‘We 
have need of them all,” wrote the Bishops, in a joint 
protest addressed to Canalejas during last year. Further, if 
we take the proportion of religious to the population of 
Spain—about 26 to every 10,000 inhabitants—ascertained 
statistics, often tabulated of late in the Catholic Press of 


‘prosperity of Spain, 
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Europe unchallenged, prove their numbers to be con- 
considerably lower than in most other European countries 
—some Protestant ones included—Canalejas does not seem 
to gain on this apple. i j 

2. “The religious occupy far too privileged a position. 
They have too large a share in services for the public 
good. The hospitals, asylums, prisons and most of what 
is best in education, are commonly in their hands.” Notice 
it is not suggested that the public good suffers from this 
so-called “privilege.” Indeed, the average Spanish Anti- 
clerical knows better than that. Accordingly, when 
sons and daughters are to be provided for, he chooses 
institutions managed by these too highly favoured persons 
in preference to others. As one of these worthies pleaded, 
in excuse for his seeming inconsistency: “‘ What is one to 
do? There’s nothing else worth having to be had!” The 
present item in the indictment passes over the saving to the 
nation that comes from the economy, industry and 
unstinted devotion of the religious in charge of hospitals, 
asylums and prisons. 

Now does it not strike the honest thinker as perverse to 
treat benefits conferred upon Spanish society as though they 
were favours of an invidious kind enjoyed by those who 
confer them? Is this a rational ground for hampering and 
thinning the numbers of these benefactors to humanity? 
One would suppose that the credit and the cost of organising 
and maintaining religious communities occupied in such 
trying works belonged to the State and not to the fertile 
zeal and inventive charity of the Catholic Church! Some- 
how, neither does this second apple appear to add much to 
the Anticlerical store. 

Let us now pass to the third item—the one which it is 
intended to discuss more fully. 3. “‘ The orders that engage 
in industrial enterprises are a/drag upon the commercial 
They do not bear their proper share 
of the burden of taxation. From this flow two abuses: 
they do not support the Exchequer as they ought, and they 
are enabled to compete in the market at an unfair advan- 
tage with the ordinary man of commerce. If they choose 
to enter the commercial field, why should they not be taxed 
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dike the rest?” 


To be quite fair to Seior Canalejas, no passage in his 
speeches against the congregations, or his numerous inter- 
views with journalists, puts this charge precisely in the 
above terms. But it is common knowledge in Spain that 
the above fairly represents a grievance alleged by the 
Premier’s supporters uncontradicted by him. There are 
also not a few Spaniards, unconscious of any ill-will to the 


orders, who are prepossessed with the same false notion that 


the religious are either not taxed, or are taxed with excep- 


tional leniency. By spreading the same, they unconsciously 


help on the anti-Catholic campaign. What, then, is the 
truth with regard to the taxation of Spanish religious? The 
subject may be divided into two separate questions—the 
question of principle, and the question fact. Ought the 
congregations to be taxed liked other citizens, and—apart 
from this—are they equally taxed as a matter of fact? 

The main concern of this article is with the question of 
fact. Yet it may be permitted to say a passing word upon 
the principle of the thing. 

The contention is that, when it comes to the exercise of 
industries, the religious ought to be placed precisely on an 
equality with the ordinary man of commerce. This view 
has a common-sense appearance. But is it quite unassail- 
able? A good deal may be urged in favour of the contrary 
opinion. ‘The cases of “industrial” religious and ordinary 
traders do not seem to be parallel. The private trader— 
apart from the fact that he is free to trade and speculate to 
a degree that is forbidden to the religious by ecclesiastical 


_law—makes money for his own personal profit, or that of 


his family. What money he makes goes into his private 
purse for the improvement of his own condition. Now, as 
every ordinarily well-informed Catholic knows, the scale 
of living—the food, clothing, and lodging of the religious 
is permanently fixed according to an extremely modest 
standard, by rule. The religious is not enriched in propor- 
tion to any gains that may accrue to his house from 
industries. The religous has no private purse or fortune to 
dispose of for his own benefit, however wealthy he may 
have been in the world, Consequently, whatever moneys 
may spring from the sale of chocolate, linen, liqueur, or 
articles made in the course of teaching trades to poor boys 
and girls, go into the common fund, and are for the 


most part spent upon the maintenance and development of 
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factory than a mere assertion of the fact. 
he may like to have, in substance, the detailed account of 
this matter, supplied in the form of a dialogue, by Padre 
Tomas, 
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the social works assigned to the order in question: or else 
they are spent largely upon charities. The Carthusian 
monks may be taken as a crucial test. They engage in 
industry—the making of “ chartreuse ”—on a more extensive 
scale, probably, than any other order. Yet they are noted 
for two things : for the personal poverty and extreme 
abnegation of their lives, on the one side, and, on the 
other, for the liberal profusion of their charities. The 
country around the now “liquidated” Grande Chartreuse 
of France is sadly conscious of the void created by the 
expulsion of these monks by M. Combes. Hospitals in 
the neighbourhood have lost most generous supporters, 
curés and missions can no longer turn to the Fathers in 


their needs, and the peasantry have to face bad times — 


unrelieved from the monastery purse. Again, how many 
Spanish religious devote themselves—as in Barcelona—to 
the gratuitous training of the children of the poor, and to 
teaching them trades! It is surely a public benefit thus to 


turn into well-conducted and useful members of society, 


those who would otherwise go to swell the ranks of ne’er-do- 
weels, vagrants, and criminals. Hence it may fairly be 
argued that if the State and the nation at large benefit by 


the beneficent labours of the religious free of charge, it is 


eminently reasonable that the State should make them 
some return by lightening their burden of taxation, =~ 
But, as has been already stated, the question of fact is at 
present the main theme. 
As a fact, then, is it true that Spanish religious escape 


taxation? Taking religious orders as a whole, the truth is 


precisely the opposite. The only congregations which 
receive any exceptional treatment from the State in this 
matter are: 1. A very small number of communities of 
strictly cloistered nuns, which existed in 1851, when the 


Concordat was signed with the Holy See. 2. Also underthe — 


Concordat, the Vincentians and Oratorians, in considera- 


tion of special services rendered to the nation in Spanish 
Colonies by these congregations. 
mentions ‘‘one other congregation” which is to enjoy 
similar privileges. 
the said “other congregation” has never yet been fixed 
upon. < 


The Concordat also 


But to the profit of the Spanish Treasury 


With these exceptions, sanctioned by the Government 


itself, whatever any Spanish citizens has to pay in taxes, 
that all Spanish religious pay equally under the same con- 
ditions. ‘ 


But the reader may wish to have something more satis- — 


For this reason 


C.SS.R., in the pages of Za Propaganda 
Catolica, for last October 22 and 26. His presentment of 


the case reveals a large amount of first-hand information, — 
and is calculated to carry conviction to any unbiased 


mind. 
What, asks Father Ramos, are the taxes to which a 


Spanish citizen is liable? They are these: 1. “ Impuesto 
de consumos ”—equivalent to the French “ Octroi,” or tax 
on food at its introduction into a town or village. 
Government’s arrangements for the collection of this tax 
are such as to make it practically impossible—under normal 


The 


conditions —for anyone to escape the charge. Officials are 
placed at the approaches to a town or village to examine 
imports. A declaration on the part of the conveyers that 
the food was destined to the use of religious would stand 
small chance of acceptance in place of payment. If any- 


thing, it is more likely that underpaid officials might add 


to their meagre salaries by overcharging a class of persons 
who would be held unlikely to fight the matter out. The 
payment by the religious at Venta de Banos of doubtfully 
due taxes, presently to be mentioned, affords some ground 
for such a speculation. 

2. “Descuento sobre la renta”—anglice, ‘discount 
deducted from income”—a species of income-tax. As a 


charge upon the individual citizen, this tax does not apply — 


to the individual religious. Religious are taxed corporately 
as ‘‘ Associations,” and on the same scale as civil societies. 
This, however, is no special privilege conceded to the con- 
gregations. The religious, as having no private fortune, is 
dealt with like any other citizen who has no taxable income. 
But he is indirectly taxed through the taxation of his com- 
munity. 

3. “La cedula 


personal ”—approximately — ‘‘ personal 


certificate”—a paper which each Spaniard has to take out — 
annually, paying a tax varying according to his conditionof — 


“tee ge 


- some very slender industries. 
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life. If religious did not take out their “ cedulas,” they 
would soon find themselves in difficulties. No public 
document or “ deed” can be legally executed without the 
possession of this certificate ; no contract can be signed ; 
and even railway companies may refuse to issue certain 
kinds of tickets if it be not forthcoming. 


4. “ La Contribucion ”—“ the contribution ” or “ tribute.” 
This is of three kinds : (a) Industrial, (4) on land of every 
kind, (c) on town property. : 

Industrial Tax. This tax is levied upon all religious who 
exercise either of themselves or through others any form of 
industry. Thus the Carthusians of Taragona (the exiled 
French monks of the Grande Chartreuse) are represented 
by a company known as “La Union Agricola,” which 
manages the sale of their famous liqueur, and is taxed 
just as any other commercial firm. In fact Father Ramos 
affirms that the Carthusians pay more heavily. Similarly 
the Trappists at Venta de Bafos pay substantially into the 
Treasury. The Redemptorist writer publishes a financial 
statement obtained by him from the monastery accountant. 
It will be enough here to say that this detailed statement 
shows payment of taxes on no less than five separate counts, 
and that the total contribution to the State amounts to 
2,631 pesetas annually. Moreover, the accountant 
mentions that the special charge of 265 pesetas for food 
stuffs and live-stock is paid punctually with the rest of the 
taxes, although the locality of the monastery makes it 
doubtful whether the said amount is chargeable or not. 


Again, the Trinitarian nuns of Madrid pay a tax of 
3,000 pesetas annually into the Treasury for exercising 
Some years ago a discussion 
arose in the Municipal Council of Madrid as to whether 
the convent paid it. Some denied it, whereupon the Duke 
de Arevalo del Rey—one of the councillors—defended the 
nuns, and the next day confronted the municipality with its 
own receipt for the amount. If religious publish periodicals 
or reviews they incur the same charges as any other editors. 
Father Ramos cites as an instance the magazine entitled 
£1 Perpetuo Socorro, under Redemptorist direction. 

The term industrial tax, however, seems to bear a 
somewhat wide meaning, seeing that religious who manage 
colleges have to pay it, in addition to other taxes. It is not 
clear in what intelligible sense teaching letters to the young 
can be called an industrial pursuit. Yet the industrial tax 
is imposed upon the Fathers of the Pious Schools, or 
“‘ Escolapios ”—a teaching body founded by St. Joseph 
Calasanctius and enjoying great repute in Spain. These 
religious educate free of charge some 1,400 youths. The 
Jesuit colleges are similarly treated. As regards the two 
other species of “contribucion,” religious enjoy no exemp- 
tion whatever. They pay what other citizens do in like 
conditions. In Biscay there is no land tax, whether for 
religious or for the laity. 

4. “Papel del Estado” —“ Government Paper.” This is a 
reduction of 20 per cent. on payment for coupons connected 
with the National Debt. The coupons are presented by 
their holders, and the Government pays at the rate of 5 per 
cent. or 4 per cent., according as the coupons relate to the 
“redeemable” or the “inextinguishable” portion of the 
aforesaid Debt. It is unnecessary to add that, upon the 


_ presentment of coupons by religious, the Government 
- officials do not remit the 20 per cent. reduction. 


For completeness’ sake it may be added that Spanish 
religious have to stamp their letters like the rest of Spanish 
citizens. | Hence, false charges against the orders of 
evading taxes come with specially bad grace from Senators 
and Deputies—or their hangers-on—who avail themselves 
of special mail-bags, or “estafetas,” and thus escape the 
expense of postage. 

Let there be no mistake as to the main position taken up 
in the foregoing remarks. It is not that the payment of 
taxes by the congregations should be reputed unto the 
Orders for special merit on their part. The law obliging 
them to pay may be equitable, or—for reasons briefly 
suggested further back—inequitable, at all events in the 
case of many institutes. But there appears to be no 
intrinsic injustice in that Jaw. The true situation is this. 
Amongst the various reasons alleged for interfering with 
the religious congregations is the statement, repeated parrot- 
like from mouth to mouth in Spain, that these bodies do 
not observe the law. That is simply untrue. And it is 
hard to believe that those in Government posts are unaware 
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of the untruth. If they were so, then such ignorance of 
public facts connected with the revenue would disqualify 
them for their position. 

Enough, probably, has been said to show that the last of 
the three anticlerical apples is as unprofitable as its fellows. 
Of course, not one of the ‘charges in the anticlerical 
indictment is the real one in the mind of those who seek to 
procure the ruin of the Orders by inches. Whether the 
Spanish Premier is fully alive to the flimsy character of his 
case, or is blinded by brilliancy of his own oratory, it is 
not for us to judge. The destructive criticism to which all 
his allegations were subjected during the debates on the 
law “del Canado” may not have enlightened him. One 
thing at least is certain. The Catalan-Balearic Lodge of 
Freemasons, which not long since sent a letter of con- 
gratulation and encouragement to Sefior Canalejas, on the 
score of his anti-Catholic policy, has quite a different com- 
plaint to make against bodies who maintain a high ideal of 
Christian living. Their unpardonable crime is that they 
add considerable strength to the cause of Christ in this 
world—that cause which Spanish Freemasons, like the rest 
of their continental brethren, are professedly and insanely 
bent upon defeating. 








NOTES. 


Mgr. Butt, the new Auxiliary Bishop, arrived in London 
from Rome on Friday. As already announced the 
consecration will take place on Friday, February 24, 
in Westminster Cathedral. Terce will be at 9.30, and 
the consecration ceremony will begin at about ro. There 
will be a sung Mass, and the whole function will probably 
be over by about 12.30, The Archbishop will perform the 
consecration ceremony, assisted by the Bishops of South- 
wark and Amycla. There will be a large attendance of 
priests from Westminster and Southwark ; and a number of 
students from St. Edmund’s and St. John’s, Wonersh, will be 
present. 
the Westminster Palace Hotel at 1 p.m., for the clergy to whom 
special cards have been sent. We are asked to remind our 
readers that no cards of admission are needed for the 
ceremony in the Cathedral. 


Discussions whlch are carried on at intervals of weeks, in 
different languages, and in two continents, inevitably have 
difficulties of their own. But how is it possible to come to 
any common understanding if one party to the controversy 
does not even take the trouble to read what the other has 


said, and prefers instead to accept some secondhand 


version of it from a third party? With these preliminary 
but necessary observations we publish the following from 
Les Cloches de Saint Boniface, which is described as the 
official organ of the diocese : 


Vote des CLOCHES : Nous n’avons pas sous les yeux 
le texte des explications que donne le Zad/e¢ en marge 


de cette lettre [from the Archbishop of St. Boniface], 


mais d’aprés L’ Action Sociale de Québec (11 janvier), 


a qui nous empruntons cette traduction, ‘on y trouve 


encore, sans beaucoup de précision, la fausse alléga- 
tion, que lon enseigne la religion en francais, dans 


YOuest, 4 des populations qui n’entendent pas cette 
pop q Pp ! 


langue et l’on parait croire que les missionnaires se 
servent de la religion pour imposer l’usage du francais 
a ceux dont il n’est pas la langue maternelle.” 

Nous avons peine 4 comprendre comment le grand 
organe catholique anglais, en présence de la lettre si 
claire et si autorisée du métropolitain de l'Ouest 
canadien, ose affirmer de nouveau une accusation si 
formeliement :contredite. Cette persistance est une 
insulte pour notre vénérable épiscopat et dénote un 
parti-pris qui ne laisse pas de place a la bonne foi. 
Faudra-t-il donc que désormais NN. SS. les Evéques 
de l’Ouest canadien aillent 4 Londres pour apprendre 
ce qui se passe dans leurs dioceses? Nous mettons le 
Tablet au défi de prouver par des faits son assertion, 
que nous nions absolument, et, s’il ne peut la prouver, 
nous le sommons, au nom de la vérité et de la loyauteé, 


After the consecration there will be a luncheon at~ 
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de la retirer. 
penser qu'il se se 


Sans quoi nous serons contraint de 
rt contre nous d’armes-deéloyales et 
qu’il appuie une these sur des faits fictifs et absolument 
dénués de fondement. Nous attendons donc la preuve 
ou le retrait de accusation réitérée de Porgane catho- 
lique anglais. 
It is almost always better to read an article before you 
criticise it. In this case the usual order has admittedly 
been reversed. We now invite Les Cloches to read for 
itself what was said in Zhe Tablet of December 31. It will 
then, perhaps, confess that it has been misled by the 
Action Sociale of Quebec. 





That there is some ground for the fear felt by so many 
Canadians that the Church may suffer loss in the West 
unless something is soon done to add to the number of the 
English-speaking clergy, seems apparent from the mere 
recital of the facts set out in another column by our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Devine, one of the best known Catholics in 
Manitoba. It is, perhaps, also significant that such an official 
diocesan organ as Les Cloches, published in the heart of 
Manitoba, should be printed exclusively in French. This 
isthe more remarkable because, while it is common to find 
French-Canadians speaking English, a knowledge of French 
amongst English-speaking Canadians is comparatively rare. 





In the same connexion the following figures taken from 
The Manitoba Free Press will be read with interest. The 
immigration into Canada for the past calendar year is 
estimated by the immigration department at a little over 
300,000, of which 75 per cent. was English speaking. The 
increase as compared with 1909 is over fifty per cent. For 
the present year it is estimated that fully 400,000 new 
settlers will arrive. Figures for the first half of the present 
fiscal year just issued show a total immigration of 204,434, 
as compared with 120,912 for the six months, April to 
September, 1909. British immigration for the half year 
totalled 81,950; arrivals from the United States totalled 
75,445, and Continental European and Chinese immigration 
totalled nearly 50,000. Three out of every four immigrants 
are now either United States or British. Of the European 
Continental immigrants the great majority are from the 
northern Scandinavian countries who are for the most part 
taking up land in the prairie provinces. 





Mr. M. E, Sadler, in a letter which we gladly publish, writes 
to us to say that we speak of the scheme of the Educational 
Settlement Committee in terms which imply some misunder- 
standing of its attitude. From the time when the scheme 
was first published we have held the view that the proposed 
settlement is one which, so far as Catholics are concerned, 
would settle nothing. This view was based on the fact that 
the plan provides, (1) for the wholesale starving into extinc- 
tion of denominational schools in single-school districts ; 
and (2) only allows an “alternative” or denominational 
school in an urban area when a council school is ‘ con- 
veniently accessible to every child in that district whose 
parents desire him to attend such a school.” In regard to 
the first point, concerning schools in single-school districts, 
Mr. Sadler in his letter says just nothing at all. On the 
second point, the conditions for the recognition of an 
“alternative” or voluntary school, his present statement 
bears no similitude to that contained in the plan. Instead 
of council school accommodation being conveniently 
accessible to every child whose parents ask for it, the condi- 
tion now put forward for an “alternative” school is that, 
“4 choice of schools can be allowed without detriment 
to the efficiency of general education.” Surely this is not the 
same thing as the condition laid down in the plan; and we 
are thus placed in doubt as to which alternative really 
represents the view of the Committee. The Committee is 
to be commended for the importance it attaches to the 
continuance of denominational training colleges and of tests 
for teachers in voluntary schools, but neither of these things 
would be of much avail when, under the plan, the voluntary 
schools had been reduced to a quantity almost negligible. 
Again, when the scheme was declared by its authors to be 
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“water-tight” in spite of the objections of its critics, was it 
too much to conclude that its framers were so satisfied with 
it that they would go on with it unaltered? But we accept 
Mr. Sadler’s explanation as to the meaning to be attached 
tothe term. And, finally, we accept with special satisfac- 
tion his assurance as to the impression made upon him by 
the example and spirit of our Catholic teachers as being of 
priceless value in our national education”; but it only 
renders the more surprising the small opportunity for its 
continued exercise which would be afforded under the 
scheme he so ardently and eloquently advocates. 


Great things are expected of the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Musical Congress, to be held in London this year 
(May 29 to June 3). Besides the usual papers and dis- 
cussions, there are to be held a reception at the Mansion 
House, orchestral performances at Queen’s Hall of works 
by English composers, performances of chamber music and 
oratorio, &c. But the chief interest of the Congress for 
Catholics is the recognition which church music by English 
composers is to receive, At the request of the Executive 
Committee, the Archbishop has given permission for a 
rendering of Latin church music by English composers in 
the Cathedral on Friday, June 2 at 4.30 p.m. 








REVIEWS. 





TALLEYRAND. 


Talleyrand the Man, From the French of BERNARD DE 
LACOMBE by A. D’ALBERTI. 15s. net. London: 
Herbert and Daniel. 


ALLEYRAND was one of the greatest figures of the 
Revolution and the First Empire. But besides his 
prominence in political affairs during a time of convulsion and 
in the early days of calm that followed, the interest of mystery 
attaches to his career. His abilities were proved and indis- 
putable, but the changes through .which he went in the course 
of his life present a riddle which is not yet satisfactorily solved. 


With his political evolution we are not here for the moment © 


concerned. The present work contains much new matter 
upon the question of his relations with the Church. Persuaded 
to become a priest against his own inclinations and even against 
the verdict of his teachers by his uncle, the Cardinal de 
Périgord, Talleyrand became in 1789 Bishop of Autun. Yet in 
the same year,asa member of the States-General, he proposed the 
law for the confiscation of Church property, and in 1791 he 
consecrated two Constituent Bishops, at the same time 
declaring his attachment to the Holy See. This act of course 
drew down upon him the sentence of excommunication, and 
he henceforth dressed and acted as alayman. As émigré in 
England andithe United?States, as Ambassador and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under Napoleon, Louis XVIII. and Charles X., 
he followed a tortuous diplomacy with infinite dexterity. In 
September, 1802, he married Madame Grand from whom he 
separated in 1816. The last four years of his life he spent in 
retirement, dying on May 17, 1828 

The present work is devoted to an attempt to sketch Talley- 
rand in his private life from the time of his sojourn in England 
and America asan émigré. The chief interest of the volume 
is the detailed account of the efforts which he made to obtain 
deliverance from the episcopal character and to become so com- 
pletely a layman as to be in a position to marry Madame Grand, 
and finally, of the circumstances which attended what is known 
as his “ conversion.” 

It is a strange story, and careful and full as is the author’s 
account of the sequence of events, Talleyrand remains an 
enigmatic figure. The recently published memoirs of the 
Duchesse de Dino, Talleyrand’s niece, have done something to 
lift the veil of mystery, but M. de Lacombe is able to furnish 
us with information hitherto unpublished. Mgr. Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, when a simple abbé, was commissioned by 
Mgr. Quélen, Archbishop of Paris, to attend Talleyrand and be 
ready to receive his submission, and left behind him fourteen 
volumes of documents concerning his penitent. These the 


Bishop left to M. de Lacombe’s father, and the most important ~ 


of all of them, Mgr. Dupanloup’s own account of his relations 
with Talleyrand, written in 1839, is published in full as an 
appendix. 

It seems that it was Napoleon who, having failed to induce 
Talleyrand to accept a cardinal’s hat, compelled him to attempt 
to regularise his connexion with{Madame Grand. The difficulties 
in the way of a ceremony in church were enormous. Talleyrand 
had failed to carry in the Concordat a clause which would have 
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included him in the secularisation of ecclesiastics who had 
married during the Revolution, a provision to which the late 
Cardinal Mathieu in his work on “Le Concordat de 1801” 
caustically refers as “le clause de Mme. Grand.” The Holy 
See made it plain that it would release no one who had received 
the episcopal character or bound himself by solemn vows. 
Talleyrand was furious, but not beaten. Having failed in the 
attempt to get free among a crowd, he started negotiations on 
his own behalf. He professed sorrow for his errors, his adher- 
ence to the Church and submission to the Pope, and begged 
to be absolved from his sins and dispensed from his vows. 
Cardinal Consalvi counselled the greatest possible clemency 
and finally a brief was prepared which put into Talleyrand’s 
mouth what he ought to have said for himself. Directions were 
given that after confession he should be absolved from censures 
and excommunication; failing that he must sign a written 
declaration of abjuration and submission, and be left free to 
have recourse to a confessor when God should touch his heart. 
But what Talleyrand wanted was release rather than absolution, 
and Cardinal Caprara was so certain of this that he did not dare 
present the brief. 


In May, 1802, a fresh effort was made by Tallerand, who now 
put the question of his secularisation before the Holy See as an 
affair of State, citing his own services to Church and State and 
é quoting precedents for such secularisation. At the same time 
_ that this request of the Government was carried to Rome by 
, Major Lefévre, Napoleon wrote to the Pope: 


I send your Holiness a note which has been handed to me concerning 
a request for a brief of secularisation for citizen Talleyrand. This 
request is personally agreeable to me, 


Naturally there was some delay on the part of the Holy See 
in answering such a document. An important point of eccle- 
siastical discipline was concerned, and the precedents quoted 
; had to be studied. When the answer arrived in Paris in July, 
~ it was found unsatisfactory. The Brief had been signed by 

Pius VII. on June 29, who practically took up the same position 

as before. In view of his submission and his promise to save 

i religion and the Church, Talleyrand was restored to lay com- 
. munion, but no word was said as to marriage. This was inter- 
: preted in his own way by Napoleon, with the result that a 
» decree was issued declaring that the Brief by which Talleyrand 
BS was “‘restored to secular life and to the lay communion” should 

have “full and entire effect.” Thus was the Holy See tricked. 

Talleyrand married Madame Grand at the Mairie of the 

Xth arrondissement of Paris, and this was followed, as 

is supposed, by a religious ceremony performed by the curé of 

Epinay. But of this fact there is no certain proof. 

_ The marriage turned out a miserable one and ended in a 
separation. 

The last years of Talleyrand’s long and chequered life were 
spent in retirement at Valencey, where he passed his days in 
reading and looking after his gardens, in the company of his 
niece the Duchesse de Dino and his grand-niece Pauline de 
Périgord. “If,” says Saint-Beuve, “there was a good side to 
M. de Talleyrand in his extreme old age, it was this piece of 
pure affection” for his Pauline, whom he called “the angel of 
my house.” During this period he gave several indications that 
his thoughts often turned on religion. He showed special 
interest in his grandniece’s progress in piety, and was courteous 
and hospitable to the neighbouring clergy. After his resignation 
Mgr. de Quélen, Archbishop of Paris, had been entrusted with 
ample faculties from Rome to deal with Talleyrand’s case if 

_ Opportunity offered. On the death of his wife, the Archbishop 
wrote to him and begged him to reconcile himself with God and 
the Church. In response to this appeal Talleyrand sent the 

Duchesse de Dino to “enter into certain explanations.” As a 

consequence, Mgr. de Quélen had a document of retractation 

drawn up which was to be presented by the curé of the 

Madeleine if Talleyrand should suddenly send for a priest. A 

formula of reparation was also sent to the Duchesse de Dino. 

Later, Talleyrand invited the Abbé Dupanloup to dine with 

him, who afterwards said that he saw no reason to despair of 

his return to 1eligion. Meanwhile Talleyrand’s weakness and 
infirmity were increasing, and the anxiety of his friends was 
becoming acute. On March 27, the Prince told the Duchesse 

de Dino that if he were to fall seriously ill he would send for a 

priest, and asked if the Abbé Dupanloup would be willing to 

come. The Duchesse then told him that it would be of no use 
; unless he first returned to his true state, and explained what 
: would be required of him in regard to his schismatic acts and 
p his marriage contracted in defiance of the Church. A few days 
later he went to his lawyer and, opening his political testament, 
* wrote at the head of it a declaration that he died in the “‘ Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic religion,” and in regard to his secularisa- 
tion altered the phrase in evident allusion to his marriage “I 
was free” to “I thought myself free.” Then he busied himself 
with the writing of a long political and religious declaration, 
which he sent by the Duchesse de Dino to Mgr. de Quélen, 
who found it verbose, vague and obscure, and asked that it 
should be recast in clearer and more canonical form. On being 
told this, Talleyrand said that he meant at the same time to 
write to the Pope. The Archbishop and Dupanloup rewrote 
the declaration and the letter to the Pope, and the latter 
presented them for signature to Talleyrand, who after reading 
them said he was quite satisfied with them and would read them 








again. That wason Tuesday. Next day he told Dupanloue 
that he would “add something to them and then conclude thd 
matter.” As the end seemed to be imminent the Duchesse de 
Dino implored him to sign; still he put off and finally he 
promised to sign early next morning. Thenight passed in deep 
anxiety and at six on Thursday morning, in response to a 
reminder of his promise from his grand-niece, Pauline de 
Périgord, he wrote his name to the Declaration and bade them 
date it March 10, in the week in which he had delivered 
his discourse at the Academy. Later in the morning the 
Abbé Dupavloup heard the dying man’s confession and 
anointed him. Talleyrand was conscious to the last and died 
at half-past three. In the narrative of his relations with the 
Prince by the Abbé Dupanloup, which the author is enabled to 
publish for the first time, the Abbé writes : 

He received it [absolution] with such humility, faith and feeling that 
it drew tears from my eyes, and doubtless touched the heart of God, 
drawing down mercy and pardon upon that humbled head. God 
knows the secrets of all hearts, but I beg Him to give to those who 
have thought fit to doubt M. de Talleyrand’s sincerity, and I ask for 
them at the hour of death, such dispositions as I saw in M. de Talley- 
rand, as he lay dying, the remembrance of which is engraved upon my 
memory for ever. 


Mgr. Dupanloup also bears witness to the way in which 
Talleyrand joined in the prayers for the dying. He says in 
conclusion : 


M. de Talleyrand is now before God! I firmly hope that God has 
received him in His mercy, 


And the Archbishop of Paris in forwarding the Prince’s 
declaration and letter to Rome wrote in his letter to the 
Pope: 

The death of the Prince de Talleyrand seems to me an event 
of importance to ¥eligion, andI think the Church may claim it as 
ber own. 


Thus after apparently long finessing with God as he had 
finessed with man, Talleyrand seems at last to have received 
special graces which he did not reject. This much at least 
M. de Lacombe’s narrative for the first time makes clear to the 
world—a narrative which, we may add, is excellently rendered 
in Miss d’Alberti’s clear and readable translation. 






























NONE OTHER GODS. 


None Other Gods. By ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 6s. London : 
Hutchinson. 


lake author’s dedicatory letter fitly introduces the subject, 
although, like most prefaces, it is more interesting after 
the book is read. ; : 
“1 think I should say that it is the sense of intimacy, this 
extraordinary interior accessibility (so to speak) of Frank, that 
made him (as you and I both think) the most lovable person 
we have ever known. They were very extraordinary changes 
that passed over him, of course, (and I suppose we cannot 
improve, even with all our modern psychology, upon the old 
mystical names for such changes—Purgation, Illumination and — 
Union), but, as theologians themselves tell us, that mysterious 
thing which Catholics call the Grace of God does not obliterate 
but rather emphasises and transfigures the natural charac- 
teristics of every man upon whom it comes with power.” 
The history of the young Cambridge graduate is just of a 
lovely nature transfigured by grace through processes of pain 
and light. This delightful youth announces in the first chapter 
that he wants vea/ity ; and he finds it, as it only can be found, — 
through personal experience of agony and failure. His gipsy 
grandmother may be considered partly responsible for the 
vagaries of his nomadic life, but his martyred ancestor counts 
in the heroic consummation. The subtle quality of dstinction 
which is part of himself, turns the sordid setting of his accepted 
conditions into means of making him finer, deeper and more 
real, and by deliberately rejecting all artificial principle, he 
becomes entirely true. This is his power and his charm. 
The process is his Purgative Way, and if our sensibilities 
are. sometimes shocked in following him, there is some- 
thing about him so thoroughy convincing and winning 
that we can only feel that if he can endure the facts, 
we can endure the telling. Fastidiousness is out of place in 
the lives of the saints or even in more sacred writings, and 
Frank is just a lovable and unreasonable saint whose processes 
are brought to light through circumstances which might figure 
in any such elemental biography. The modern tramp 1s 
essentially the medizeval beggar whose society the saints often 
chose for general levelling of themselves and practising the 
more difficult virtues, upheld by the example of One who was 
criticised for selecting the company of sinners. Frank gives a 
very ingenuous account of himself in his diary. “T hated the 
things he did and said, not because they were wrong, but because 
they were ‘bad form.’ That was the whole thing.” I began to 
see that I had done absolutely nothing of any good whatever— 
that nothing had really cost me anything .. . I began to feel 
extraordinarily small. Then the whole series of things 
followed that simply smashed me up.” And it is just this 
“ smashing up” (the boyish phraseology for that losing of life 
which alone can find it) that really transforms him. There is 
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the prison to break his pride—Jenny’s letter to break his heart 
—the presence of his repulsive companions to break his 
fastidiousness ; and these latter, once he realises his responsi- 
bility towards one of them, become the “ machinery just meant 
to give his soul its bent; try him and turn him forth sufficiently 
impressed.” “I must get this girl back to her people,” is 
motive enough now to propel the outer movement of the drama 
to its necessary catastrophe. 

But, however sordid the scenery of this part of his purgation, 
there is nothing in it all more truly sordid than Jenny’s mean 
soul, so thoroughly impregnated by the spirit of that world for 
which Christ did not pray. Sheis splendidly drawn. Who 
does not know the type? The well-bred, wholesome, breezy 
girly—mens sana in corpore sano—suggesting honesty, high 
thought and general thoroughness—with good brains, good 
taste, good temper and a superabundance of good sense—this 
is Jenny to the outer view; within, there is something so low, 
paltry and unworthy that even Gertie could give her lessons in 
some faint response ofsoul. Only once does a supine struggle 
with herself show that even on her material nature something 
of the light from the central figure can fall. That delectable 
little canine digression, Lama, is the solitary witness of the 
best there is in Jenny—which gives her one decently sleepless 
night and stirs the point of flame not quite extinguished by the 
gross worldliness of her spirit. Lama is a masterpiece of small- 
dog study, and a very palpable distraction in the tense story. 
We can almost see him “fitting his nose deep down into a 
mousehole in the wainscoting” and hear the “long, noisy 
sighs” breathed into the “delicious and gamey-smelling dark- 


mess” ; then the fierce, snappy tearings of the thick and sticky 


thing marked “Selby” on the postmark, with a little F. in one 
corner ; the result of which destruction saves Frank from a 
as ignominious fate than his brutal finish in the London 
slum. 

The Way of Illumination come after the “smashing up” is 
quite accomplished, and one would like to look in on Frank’s 
soul as he lies in the shepherd’s hut on the moor, whither he 
has fled after what he calls the “Jenny business” in order to 
“get down into myself somehow and hide,” and where, as he 
says in his diary, the new process began. 

There are dramatic moments throughout the story—the 
agonising episodes of the prison and post office—the robing for 
the sacrifice in the ruined church—the meeting and parting 
with the dear old toxin atheist, the night scene in the deserted 
shed and the singing in the dark, the beggars’ dinner at the 


_ Carmelites in Kensington, Christmas Eve in Westminster 


Cathedral where the priest greets with “Merry Christmas,” 
the “ Poor Man with sunken cheeks and lines at the corners of 
the mouth,”—all this against the background off his old life is 
vivid and effective ; and the contrast between the pleasant 
youth lounging in the window seat at Cambridge in the first 
chapter and the bruised and mangled figure in the closing 
pages is a challenge to emotion and a clarifying of one’s sense 


of values. 


The book abounds with passages of profound significance, 
graphic presentments of the most interior experience, and the 
saying of the unsayable in Frank’s staccato half phrases or 
jerky jottings in his diary. The little appeals to Gertie are 


_ touching in their boyish simplicity and directness and are 


suggestive of what he might have done for souls with that 
curious mixture of determination and sweetness that is so 
prevailing. 

Where the ordinary psychological novel plays artistically 


round the non-essential or proposes the problem of life without 
~ attempting its solution, this plucks out the heart of the mystery, 


deals with realities and plainly answers the great question. 
The trouble with modern taste is that it prefers the subtlety of 
the question to the simplicity of the answer: “Iam the Way, 
and the Truth and the Life.” This is the Higher Education of 
the soul; the graded course through the agonising process of 


_ self-surrender which lets in Light to show Things as they 


really are. 





THE PIONEERS OF OUR FAITH. 


The Pioneers of Our Faith. By CHARLES PLATTS. London: 
Methuen, 


Be author has gathered into one volume a surprising 

amount of matter, chiefly historical and partly legendary, 
on the saints, the kings, queens and other remarkable persons 
of the Early British and Anglo-Saxon Church, his purpose 
being to present a picture of what (in the prospectus on the 
cover of the book) is styled “the heroic age of the English 
branch of the Catholic Church.” Such an announcement 
will prepare the reader for the deprecatory remarks which 
occur in several places on the work of those missionaries who 
were sent to England directly by the Pope, or whoin controversies 
on disciplinary or jurisdictional matters found it necessary to 
appeal to the Pope. Thus, on p. 219 it is hinted that the Pope 
had to keep a watchful eye on the Greek Archbishop, St. 
Theodore, who “even if he were not a monothelite, might 
become a new heresiarch” ; on p. 285 we are told that St. 
Wilfrid was untruthful in the pursuit of his own ends; on 
p. 286 that in the accusation against St. Wilfrid the word 


“bribery ” is perhaps hardly too strong for the fees he had paid 
in obtaining the Papal Bull; on p. 210 we are told that 
“Kent alone owed allegiance to Rome,” and that throughout 
England, while the arts that please the eye and ear enriched the 
churches and their ceremonial, “soaring and self-reliant 
spiritual freedom gave way to the steady dominion of organised 
priestcraft.”. Then, again, we are told (on p. 4) that the 
Oecumenical Council of Ephesus was “cleverly packed by (St.) 
Cyril of Alexandria”; on p. 5 that Pelagius (the heresiarch) 
“was leading at Rome the quiet life of a lay monk and putting 
to shame by his consistency the laxity then prevalent 
among his fellow-Christians”; on p. 28 that St. Ninian in 
Rome “ witnessed the fateful process by which, for good or 
evil, ancient pagan ritual was forcibly diverted from its own 
channel into the life stream of the Catholic Church”; on p. 33 
that “by the (heretical) Manichees, including Augustine, a 
higher standard of morals was then maintained than by the 
hypocritical Christian clergy of Rome and the silly women they 
led captive,” and that the worshippers of Mithras were “ ascetic 
in life, lofty and fervent in faith ” (?). 





MORAL THEOLOGY FOR MISSIONERS. 


Quaestiones Practicae Theologiae Moralis ad usum Mission- 
ariorum praesertim Orientalium Regionum. Auctore 
JOANNE BORGOMANERO. L.3. Romae:  Typis 
Vaticanis. 


eee the days of St. Francis Xavier it has been necessary 

for missioners to readjust their ideas when they have 
come in contact with life in the East, and this readjustment has 
from time to time led to tragic issues. We have only to recall 
the controversies that raged in the seventeenth century over 
the question of Eastern ancestor-worship, and of other national 
rites and customs ; indeed, at the present day the missioner in 


Japan, no less than the missioner in Constantinople, is com- . 


pelled to ask himself how far many ceremonies and practices 
that he meets with are merely national and not religious, what- 
ever they may seem to the outsider. And underneath all these 
is the mentality of the people—their attitude towards life and 


death, the natural and the supernatural ; all of which compels — 


the priest to be sure exactly of essentials and non-essentials in 
the practical teaching of the Church. The volume before us is 
a collection of cases of conscience, put together by a Missioner- 
Apostolic of Constantinople, and selected from cases thrashed 
out on the spot, with a view to helping others in their applica- 
tion of Christian morals to Eastern circumstances. The 
solutions are short and to the point; they should be of use 


not only in the East, but to moral students in the West, who ~ 


may learn more from cases to which they are unaccustomed 
than from every-day experience. References are given through- 
out. The cases naturally deal for the most part with the 
Sacraments and ‘“ communicatio in sacris.” 





ST. CLARE. 


The Life and Legend of the Lady St. Clare. 
CHARLOTTE BALFOUR. 4s. 6d. net. 
mans, 


Translated by 
London: Long- 


N these days of fine writing, it is a positive pleasure to turn 
for a moment from our ordinary fare and to relieve the 
jaded spirit by a perusal of one of those old documents whose 
chief beauty consists in their native simplicity and their naive 
piety. This we find to be eminently the case when we take up 


the Legend of St. Clare, the glowing piety of the recital, and 


above all its transparent simplicity, going straight to the heart. 
The translation is excellently done, the English at once pleasing 
and corresponding to the style of the original. A very brief 
but compact preface gives us admirably the setting of the life 
of St. Clare, filling in the external events which compose it, and 
which are not touched on in the Legend, narrating the story of 
her wonderfully patient struggle to maintain the Franciscan 


ideal of Poverty, attributing to her, in fine, a very important - 


share in St. Francis’ great work. Numerous reproductions of 
ancient pictures of St. Clare and events in her life greatly 
enhance the value of this little book. 





THE WAY OF PERFECTION. 
The Way of Perfection. By ST. TERESA OF JESUS. Translated 


from the autograph of St. Teresa by the Benedictines of © 


Stanbrook. Revised, with Notes and Introduction, by 
FATHER BENEDICT ZIMMERMAN, O.C.D., Prior. 6s. net. 
London: Baker. 


NGLISH-SPEAKING Catholics have great reason to be 
grateful to the Benedictines of Stanbrook and to Prior 
Zimmerman, first, for the excellent translation of “The Interior 
Castle,” which appeared some years ago, and now for “The 
Way of Perfection.” Till now the existing English translations 
have been wholly inadequate. 
Dalton in 1852 and the better one by Abraham Woodhead, 
published in 1675, were for one reason or another unsatisfac- 
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tory. The present translation, made from the original manu- 
i scripts: and in excellent English, is, as far as we can judge, 
satisfactory in every way. It is published unformly with the 
“Life” of St. Teresa and the Works of St. John of the Cross, 
S which have lately been reissued by Thomas Baker. Scholars, 


no doubt, will regret, as the Editor notes in his Introduction, | § pD b E h am 
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theory—an application but hastily justified—to the human race. 
That tallness, in the breeding of peas, is the dominant, and 
shortness the recessive, character, has been demonstrated in 
countless generations of a kingdom that offers its quick workings 
to the eye of man. Its histories are speedily made : but among 
men generation after generation of eugenists must await the 
observations gleaned from generation after generation of man- 
kind. Ina matter so positive as pigment, as the colour of the 
eye, the theory does, however, admit immediate proof. If blue 
is the recessive pigment, it must breed for ever absolutely true 
to blueness ; it is incapable of brown. But the Ldinburgh 
reviewer, in the interesting paper ‘‘ The Principles of Heredity,” 
does not assert, in so many words, that blue-eyed parents can, 
invariably, never produce brown-eyed offspring ; and of the 
justification of the application of such knowledge, once it is 
ascertained, he has the most rightful doubts: if the theory can 
be made good, it is obviously fraught with most momentous 
consequences to mankind, 


é Bobs draw many to what is a spiritual classic of inestimable | & ‘Wigmore Street. London wi 
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“THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.” #| Famous for over a Century 
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Natural selection, it is said, is largely in abeyance for human beings; 
‘we must therefore substitute human selection. The argument is very 
plausible; but the question at once arises what types we are to 
eliminate. The answer usually comes prompt: surely no one can 
‘object to the elimination of the feeble-minded, of maniacs, of epileptics, 
of rachitics, of monstrosities. ‘‘ To prevent such persons from breed- 
ing appears to be so obviously desirable on philosophic grounds, that 
apparently few can be found to question it. Nevertheless we are here 
about to question it: not, be it noted, because we are prepared to 
affirm our disbelief in it, but because we do not consider that it 

ossesses that character of absolute certainty which alone would justify 

ddle-faddling with the human germ-plasm, We must remember that 
a quality once bred out of existence can never by any possible measure 
be recovered, and that if some extinguished character were afterwards 
found to have correlated with it some other unperceived character of 
great or vital advantage, that character could never again be acquired 
by humanity. But of what possible use can the epileptic or micro- 
cephalic idiot be? asks the enthusiast. A great deal, we answer, 
Some of the greatest transformations in the world were wrought by 
persons suffering from such diseases. . . . Recognising to the full the 
ghastly horrors implied by a nervous taint, we are yet very far from 
being convinced that there is no chance of the victims carrying obscure 
advantages of immense value to humanity.” 


e 





LITERARY NOTES. - 


The death of the venerable Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, 
has severed another link with the days of Daniel O’Connell, 
‘and with the more literary leaders of the Young Ireland move- 
ment. As the Archbishop was only born in 1831, it might have 
been thought that he was too young to have had any active 
‘share in the political life of those stirring days. Yet, as we are 
reminded by a writer in Zhe Daily Telegraph, this precocious 
‘patriot was one of a deputation of schoolboys who visited the 
Liberator during his imprisonment in Richmond Bridewell 
in 1844, and some four years later, when he was only in his 
: eighteenth year, the future Archbishop was himself arrested 
: and imprisoned for a brief space, being mistaken for the Young 
Irelander Michael Doheny, who was being sought for his share 





C 4n the abortive rebellion of 1848. THE NEW ie SHUBE” COAT 
Be sae ceasiet aise (as sketch) in high grade reversible tweeds, 
i made in various combinations of colour. 
E- English readers who have any knowledge of the political 
- ‘history of the past century can scarcely have forgotten the trial 50 / = 
: of O’Connell, and they may well feel some interest in reading 
- of the part played by Archbishop Ryan at that crisis. And 
e -even those who may not approve the policy of Repeal or the 
method of monster meetings may still feel some sympathy with TAILOR SUITS 
the schoolboy’s loyal devotion to the national leader in his hour : he premises 
-of trial. But in this country we fear that there are compara- M5 Foe gaia a pore eect ee shapes 
tively few who take any intelligent interest in the story of the  ) SRINECE MSN. LALOLS,. y 
- +“Young Irelanders. And to many, we imagine, the name of from fashionable materials. 
Michael Doheny will convey no meaning whatever; so that 1 
si they will scarcely appreciate the honour done to the future 6: Sns - 
ia Archbishop of Philadelphia when he was thus mistaken for the 2 
-_, patriot-poet. 
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It will be far otherwise with those who are happily more 
familiar with the history and literature of Irish patriotism. And, 
even apart from any personal sympathy with the national cause, 
lovers of literature and serious students of history may well 
feel a peculiar attraction to these pages of the Irish story. For 
here, as in the contemporary struggle for German unity and in 
the Jacobite movement in an earlier age, we may find a litera- 
ture in real touch with the life and spirit of a nation. And, 
looking at the matter in this light, we are minded to give a high 
place to the forgotten muse of Michael Doheny. It is true that 
he would be far from the first among the patriotic singers of 
Erin were their work to be judged apart and bya purely literary 
standard. In some respects the most perfect piece in this rebel 
anthology is Ingram’s immortal “ Memory of the Dead.” And 
for the rest, most Irishmen would probably award the palm to 
Thomas Davis. Yet, when we look at the whole circumstances 
in which it was written, there is one little piece of Doheny’s 
that may well seem to have a deeper interest as an intensely 
human utterance of passionate patriotism. 


As Irish readers will scarcely need to be reminded, we are 
alluding to the little poem beginning 


The long long wished for hour has come, 
And come, asthove, in vain— 


a poem which gives voice to the hopes and fears and desperate 
devotion that inspired the men of that ill-fated rising. Certainly 
there are patriotic poems of greater literary and artistic merit. 
But there are few that can be read with greater assurance of 
the writer’s sincerity. One naturally thinks of Theodore 
Korner writing his great song of the sword as he rode forth to 
seek a soldier’s death in the cause of his country. For in the 
same way Michael Doheny wrote this passionate utterance of 
despairing patriotism in the very hour when the movement 
which began with high hopes had ended in disaster and he was 
wandering alone asa fugitive with the traitor’s doom hanging 
over him. But no fear of false friends or scornful foes can 
lessen his love for Ireland. 


Thy faith was tried, alas, and those 
Who’ld peril all for thee, 

Are cursed and branded as thy foes, 
A cushla gel machree! 





Apart from this early association with the politics and litera- 
ture of his native land, Archbishop Ryan may be remembered 
for the well-chosen words in which he linked the name of the 
Angelic Doctor with the ‘constitutional liberty enjoyed by 
American citizens. “ Your favourite theologian, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, has written true and beautiful things concerning 
republicanism. In our American Republic the Catholic Church 
is left perfectly free to act out her mission to the human race, 
free by constitutional guarantees.” It was thus that the Irish 
American Archbishop addressed Pope Leo XIII. on the 
~ occasion of his Sacerdotal Jubilee in 1887, when he offered his 

Holiness as an appropriate present a copy of the American 
Constitution. He had seen many changes in the forty years 
_that had passed since he headed the youthful deputation to the 
Liberator. Yet it is clear that the same spirit of patriotism and 
the same love of liberty that inspired the Irish schoolboy still 
burned in the breast of the American Archbishop. 





In a brief but suggestive article headed “Comhairle an 
Athar Ceannt,” in the new number of Guth na Bliadhna, “ An 
Craoibhin Aoibhin” lends the weight of his high authority to 
the advice which the present writer ventured to offer in the 
preceding number of our Scottish contemporary. In any case 
it would be gratifying to have the approval of Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, the President of the Gaelic League, on a matter of this 
kind But it is a further satisfaction to note the form in which 
his sanction 1s conveyed. Forthis article in Irish Gaelic appearing 
in a Scottish journal is an actual fulfilment of our suggestion of 
a literary confederation or union of forces between the language 
movements in Ireland and Scotland. 


[ This article, as we have said, is written in Irish. But whether 
it be as a kindly condescension to the weakness of the readers 
or, as is more likely, the necessary result of typographical 
poverty, it is printed, after the Scottish fashion, in the Roman 
character. At the same time Dr. Douglas Hyde takes care to 
reassure those readers who find, or affect to find, a difficulty 
in deciphering the Irish letters. This is a point on which 





there was at one time considerable difference of opinion in 
Ireland. For here, as in Germany, a conservative party stood 
out for the old national script, while reformers insisted on the 
practical advantage of using common Roman characters. And 
some leaders, like the late Canon Ulick Bourke of Tuam, passed 
from one camp to the other. Of late years the old alphabet 
has rightly had the best of it. And this triumph is partly due to 
the fact that the difficulty of which the other side made so much 
is largely imaginary. It is quite true that in the case of other 
languages many students are deterred by the difficulty of 
learning a new alphabet. But here, as Dr. Douglas Hyde 
justly observes, it isonly a question of learning three letters at 
most. For the rest of the Irish Alphabet is sufficiently 
intelligible to all who can read the Roman. 





In the same number of our contemporary another writer, 
Father Thomas P. Kane, S.J., goes further afield, and turning 
to another branch of the Celtic race, gives us an account of 
“The Ancient Faith of the Welsh.” Though this paper is 
written throughout in English, it is based on original Welsh 
sources, from which the learned author translates some striking 
passages for the benefit of Saxon readers. This article, we 
may add, reminds us that the Gaels and the Cymry have 
something else in common besides blood and speech, to wit, 
the Catholic character of their olden literature. In the case of 
Welsh, indeed, this association of the old tongue with the old 
religion has been too much overlooked or forgotten in recent 
years. But happily there are now some signs of a Welsh 
Catholic revival both in the field of active missionary work and 
in the realms of literature. As our readers may remember, 
we have had some evidence of this in the appearance of our 
new Welsh contemporary, the Cenzad, edited by Father Trebaol, 
of the Breton mission at Llanrwst. 





It may be of interest to add that Father F. P. Kane, S.J., the 
writer of the aforesaid articlein Guth na Bliadhna has long 
been distinguished by his proficiency in Welsh studies. And 
it is significant that this Irish Jesuit, who is now on the staff of 
Crescent College, Limerick, was awarded bardic honours at the 
Eisteddfod at Llangollen in 1908. This Welsh recognition of 
his merit is worth recording in this connexion. For it may 
serve as evidence to show his competence to speak on 
the history of Welsh religion. 


Mr. Baring Gould’s attention may be directed toa note in The 
Month by Father Gerard, headed “ Remember the Grotto.” For 
from this it appears that a custom still kept up by some of the 
London children is really a relic of Catholic times and owes its 
origin to the pilgrimages to St. James at Compostella. This 
certainly looks as if some continental developments of devotion 
had really taken root on English soil. 





In another note in “Flotsam and Jetsam” the same critic 
says: “It is related that a rationalist lecturer, addressing a 
cultivated audience and wishing to show that he was at home in 
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‘the classical tongues, described himself as having from early 
youth been accustomed to conjugate the verb ‘agnosco,’ mean- 
ing, no doubt, that he was always prone to Agnosticism.” If 
we remember rightly the mistake here ascribed to a rationalist 
lecturer was actually made in a work by a distinguished Catholic 
writer, and was pointed out at the time by a reviewer in Zhe 


Month. 





Messrs Burns and Oates have published this week two books 
on Holy Communion—“ The Children’s Charter,” being “ Talks 
with Parents and Teachers on the preparation of Children for 
their First Communion,” by Mother Mary Loyola, and “ Jesus 
the Bread of Children,” by Father de Zulueta, S.J., which has 
as sub-title “ Chats with Father Cyril about Holy Communion.” 

‘A Prayer Book for young First Communicants,” by Mother 
Loyola is in preparation, and will be fully illustrated. The 
same firm announce for March 20 a new Holy Week Book. It 
will contain the full text of the Offices, both in Latin andin 
English, and is to have several special features. 


Leaves trom Tyhurn Tree (3d.) and Tyburn Speaks (6d.) are 
two small booklets which may be obtained from the Rev. 
Mother of Tyburn Convent, and contain a body of interest- 
‘ing information about Tyburn and its memories and of inspiring 
appeal for devotion to the English martyrs. The “ Leaves” 
have been gathered by two oblates of the Order of St. Benedict 
from many authoritative sources. “ Tyburn Speaks” contains a 
number of verses dealing with Tyburn martyrs, but it is a little 
difficult to see why verses on Blessed Thomas More and the Ven. 
Margaret Clitheroe should have been included in a book dealing 
-with Tyburn. 





FATHER ANTHONY POLLEN’S MASS. 


Last November we favourably noticed a performance of 


Father Authony Pollen’s Mass on the theme “Jesu Corona 
‘Virginum,” written in the strict polyphonic style of the old 
‘masters of the sixteenth century. The performance was 
necessarily incomplete, as there was no “ Credo” on that day. 

The work was given in its entirety for the first time, at West- 
minster Cathedral, on Saturday the 11th inst, together with the 
-offertory “ Afferentur regi” by the same composer. 

{t is often urged against English Catholics, (alas, too 
frequently with perfect justice), that we are too prone to claim 
-all our geese for swans, and to belaud unduly the most amateur 
essays in art, when they proceed from one of our own body. 
Let us hasten to say that Father Pollen’s Mass is no amateur 
attempt. His music shows him in the light of a cultured, and 
technically equipped musican. His counterpoint flows with 
‘the ease of the master, with no trace of the crudities of the tyro. 
Counterpoint is at best but a mechanical affair unless illumi- 
nated by the soul of an artist ; and it is no small praise, to be 
able to say that Father Pollen’s counterpoint is not only 
academically correct, but is also highly interesting to the 
listener, and most grateful to the singer. Numberless are the 
-attempts (even of musicians of repute) to write in the polyphonic 
style, but few of these productions reflect the sfzrc¢ of that 
golden age of church music. But in Father Pollen’s the sAzri¢ 
of the liturgy breathes in every page. This music carries con- 
‘viction because it is sincere and devout in expression, and 
appeals primarily to sincere and devout souls to whom music is 
an aid to devotion. 

That our pride in Father Pollen’s achievement is thoroughly 
justified and is not mere bias in favour of a co-religionist will 
appear from the following utterances of London’s foremost 
‘musical critics : 
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“THE TIMES.” 


The composer is evidently deeply versed in modal writing, 
and has attained to the contrapuntal ease which must always 
imply arduous and well-directed labour ; for this reason most 
modern musicians, too busy to take the necessary trouble, 
find it convenient to deride the strict style as deficient in 
expression. Apart from its sheer beauty, which, as sung at 
Westminster, was patent to every hearer, the Mass is genuinely 
sacred music; and no touch of insincerity suggests that the 
style adopted in the music or the devotion of the writer is any- 
thing but a genuine utterance of his heart. The offertorium, 
“Afferentur regi virgines,” is perhaps the most beautiful thing 
in the work, and the touch of something like realism at 
“ Adducentur in templum” give the musical suggestion for an 
ending of fine exultation. The “Sanctus” and the second 
“Agnus Dei” in canon are masterly in execution, and there is 
great homogeneity as well as an ease of contrapuntal writing 
which quite conceals the art employed. It is certainly one of 
the most remarkable of the compositions which have been 
written in obedience to the Pope’s famous decree, and may 
stand side by side with Mr. Gatty’s modal Mass as a fine 
example of English workmanship in this sphere of church 
music. 


“THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 


To judge by this music, Father Pollen possesses rare gifts for 
the composition of pure ecclesiastical music. His scholarship 
is apt and remarkable, wherefore his elaborate yet perfectly 
simple polyphony is not only well invented but flows with a 
masterly ease, and its effect, which is even more to the point, 
also is very beautiful. It may be that in the figures of the imita- 
tion the “dux” and the “ comes” follow a shade too closely upon. 
each other now and then, more especially in the more rapid 
tempi; but nevertheless it is long since the writer has heard 
Church music by a modern composer that sounded at once so 
reverent and so beautiful as that of Father Pollen’s “ Kyrie,” the 
“Agnus Dei,” and the “Sanctus” and ‘“ Benedictus.” 


“THE MORNING Post,’ 
= 


Father Pollen’s Mass is a sincere musical expression of 
religious feeling by a writer who works in an archaic but, to 
him, entirely congenial medium. It exhibits a uniform facility 
in the production of smooth counterpoint, unspoilt by incon- 
gruous modern tendencies ; and the free use of scholarly devices 
is controlled with sound judgment, so that their presence is 
unobtrusive and is felt as a constituent feature of the design. 
The style, which reproduces without apparent effort the atmos- 
phere of sixteenth century music, is both homogeneous and 
severely dignified. There are passages as at the words “et 
incarnatus est” in the Credo, of tender and delicate beauty, and 
elsewhere, as in the Hosanna, the writer shows an instinct for 
cumulative effect.. Besides producing a work of unusual and 
permanent interest, Father Pollen has proved, with Mr. Terry’s 
assistance, that the strict diatonic style is still open to modern 
composers, at least if they are of the Roman Church, 





The death is announced of the Chanoine Camille Carron, aged 59, 
chief of the St. Augustine Order, to which belong the Grand St. 
Bernard and Simplon Hospices. He died at Martigny, whither he had 
gone on account of bad health. He had been at the head of the two 
hospices for the last 25 years, and during this time saved the lives of 
hundreds of travellers on the two passes by his wise precautions, and 
entertained, free of cost, thousands of guests. R.I.P. 


According the latest ecclesiastical returns from Ceylon, says 
America, there side by side are working 133 European secular priests, 


43 native priests, 300 religious, Oblates, Benedictines and Jesuits, 
and 450 Sisters in various educational and charitable institutions. 
To-day the Catholic Church is the largest Christian body in the island, 
numbering fully 300,000—the Anglicans coming next with about 
35,000, and the Presbyterians with 4,000. 





WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. ; 


° 
BLACK HANDLE 
IVORY HANDLE .. 


LEATHER CASE.. 
KROPP STROP PASTE 


Reau Hampurc Ground 





NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


Do not be put off with substitutes. 


KROPP DUPLEX STROP 


PAIR IVORY ee 


Wholesale; OsBoRNE, GARRETT, & Co., ‘London, Ww. 





Church of the Oratory 
London. Choir School. 


Free Education and Board in head 
master’s house is offered at the 
Oratory Middle School to a 
Catholic boy not under 12 with a 
good strong voice. 


A sound commercial education, including 


French, Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Poh aah AS vg Bae bid Bookkeeping, will be given. 
in RUSSIA a For further particulars apply 
ae te i. +. 21)- MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
_ 6d. THE ORATORY, BROMPTON, S.W. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 
oe! ANNIVERSARIES. 
me and ANI sea eee 


et dearly beloved wif 
i he dearly beloved wife 
a th inst., at Bath, Mary Joanna Farr, t 
Pak peat: fortified by the Rites of Holy Church. R.1P. 
ee ft R. On the roth inst., at 4, Denmark Villas, Hove, Mrs. Hugh Semper, 
ind acer: Mayfair. The interment took {place at Hote one on 
Monday. “the 13th. Friends will kindly accept this intimation. R.LPs 
’ 











CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


—Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
UNDAY, February 19, 191I. : 
S BANS. ADT, Father COLLINS. Wednesday, February 22, 8.30 Pam 


GAVIN, S.J. Friday, February 24, 3-30 P-™s Father GEORGE POLLEN, 





RETREATS. 
ge LL ped a ee 
CONVENT OF THE ASSUMPTION, 23, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. oe y : 
AL RETREAT for LADIES, given at the 
3 SL ae y Assumption, 23, Kensington-square, will be preached by the 


It commences on Passion Sunday, April 2, and closes 


pee eT y Applications to be made to the Rev, Mother 


on the following Saturday, April 8. 
Superior. 


eee e000 


PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £32. 





Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square 


W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 


SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER PROMISED 


That ‘* Whoever would make a Novena in his honour from the 4th to 
the 12th of March should obtain whatever favour they asked, if it 
were according to the Divine Will.” This Novena, called the “ Novena 
of Grace,” is publicly made every year at» Bedworth A little book 
containing all that is necessary to make it is sold for the benefit of the 
Mission. To receive a copy in time to perform the devotions, send as soon 
as possible a 6d. POSTAL ORDER, with your complete address, 
written as plainly as possible, to the Rev. F. Francis, C.R.P., 
Bedworth, near Nuneaton, England. 







All London is Flocking to see that Most Wonderful 
Mystery Painting “ The Shadow of the Cross,” 


now being exhibited for the first time in Europe at the 


DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond-street. 10 to 6, 1s. 


ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. WARD. 


Full particulars on application as above. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of tke Benedictine Order, who are assisted in the 


work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities, 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. fe 
2, Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


5 ECE SR re ca at mE AE al cae at eee 
DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
BERES. 

Conducted by the Evglish Benedictines. 

BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES. 

Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


"THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 
Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 

mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers: 

Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
sq., 440, Strand. 





FreD. W, HoweEtt, Secretary. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Harmswerth’s History of the World 
8 vols., 30s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas and Gazeteer, 63s., for 30s. ; Jane 
Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 21s. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 
158.3; Giovanni Costa, His Life, Work and Times, 21s., for 6s.; Fox Davies’ 
Heraldic Badges, 5s., for 2s.; Lyttleten’s Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, and 
Paganism, 9s., for 4s.; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Vernon 
Lee’s Studies 18th Century in Italy, a1s., for gs.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 
vols., 12s., for 6s. ; How to Collect Continental China, 6s., for 4s. ; Meakin’s Laud 
of the Moors, 155., for 6s. 6d. ; Slater's How to Collect Books, 6s., for 4s. - Churton, 
Collins’ Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 6s., for 4s, Authors’ and Publishers’ 
Remainders Purchased. Valuable Books, purchased or exchanged for others. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 144 &16, JOHN BRIGHT-STREET, BIR- 
MINGHAM. 
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Hall, Westminster. 
of vestments and altar requisites for poor missions, including 
those in foreign lands, in charge of the Fathers of Mill Hill 
College. Several valuable gifts of the Holy Father were also 
exhibited. : 


[Saturday, February 18, 1911. 





LADYGROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., bas removed from Ladycross,. 


Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 


Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 


and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 








EXHIBITION OF VESTMENTS. 
ADDRESS BY THE ARCHBISHOP, 


The Annual Exhibition of Vestments provided by the Ladies 


of the Association of Perpetual Adoration and Work for Poor 


Missions was held on Thursday afternoon in the Cathedral 
The Exhibition included a large number 


The opening ceremony was performed by his Grace the 


Archbishop of Westminster, who was accompanied by Mgr. 
Jackman and the Rev. Percy O’Connor. 


Several clergy of 
both metropolitan dioceses were also present, and the laity 
included Lady Shepherd, Lady Clifden, Lady Rotherham, 
Baroness Hildegarde von Hiigel, Lady Edmund Talbot, Lady 
Paget, the Hon. Mrs. Bingham, Miss McKenna, Mme. Colling- 
ridge (Superioress of the Ladies of Perpetual Adoration), Mrs. 
Yorke Smith, Miss Martindale, Mrs. Passmore, Miss Passmore, 
Mrs. Neville and Mrs. Blount. 


His Grace apologised for the postponement of the Exhibitio® 
from the original date, which was due, he understood, to hiS 
absence. He knew last year that it would be necessary for 
him to go to Rome, and he hoped to do so soon after his return 
from Canada in October. For various reasons he was com- 
pelled to defer his departure until late in November, and he ~ 
was unable to return until quite recently.. He had hoped that 
the Exhibition would have been held in his absence in order to 
prevent delay, but since his return he had learned that had not 
been the case, and that the associates considered his presence 
of sufficient importance to postpone the event until his return. 
The main feature of the Exhibition was to inspect the various 
objects which had been returned from Rome. A very generous” 
effort was made at the time of the Holy Father’s Jubilee to 
send him many offerings from the Association for poor churches, 
and the Holy Father, gratified with the generosity of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, had returned to this country for poor 
missions no less than 20 chalices and other valuable gifts pre- 
sented to him by his loyal children of the three countries. His 
Grace was certain that the associates would join with him in — 
the gratitude which he felt to the Sovereign Pontiff for his: — 
kindness in remembering the needs of the poor churches of — 
England. The number of workers was increasing, but not in 
proportion to the needs. The work was continually going on 
in England of starting new missions, building new churches, 
and erecting new centres for the Blessed Sacrament, and they 
made continued claims on the generosity of the faithful for 
requisites for divine worship. In addition to workers, material ~ 
help was required to procure the stuffs that were necessary to. 
make the vestments. The Bishops of England had considered 
that, as far as possible, not exactly more costly, but more lasting 
material should be used, if possible, in order that the vestments 
might last longer. That reduced proportionately the number 
of vestments made, unless the number of associates willing to 
contribute to the funds and the number of workers were increased. 
in proportion. He asked of all present their fervent and 
earnest prayers for two who had been so closely associated with. 
this work for many years past, and who, owing to their illness, 
were not able to be present at the meeting that afternoon. He 
referred to Lady Herbert of Lea and to the Dowager Duchess 
of Newcastle. They had always been associated with every: 
good work in the past, and it was doubtless a matter of the 
deepest regret that they were unable to be present at the. 
Exhibition that afternoon. His Grace was sure that a message 
of sympathy would go forth from the meeting to them, and he 
asked all present to offer up their earnest prayers that God’s. 
grace and blessing might be with the two associates. It would 
be an encouragement to know that in response to an invitation 
from the Committee, the Duchess of Norfolk had consented to 
act as Provisional President, and the practical interest which: 
her Grace was showing in the Association would be an 
encouragement to others to come forward and take their part 
in its praiseworthy objects, the honour and glory of God and 
the salvation of many souls. His Grace had much pleasure in- 
d2claring the Exhibition open. 








PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND GREECE.—A Special Catholic Party is 
being arranged to visit the Holy Land and other places for a month’s. 
cruise leaving Marseilles March 10, Arrangements for Mass on board. 


For further particulars apply the Secretary, Catholic Association, 55,. 
Russell-square, London, W.C. 
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Pro EccLesiA DEI, PRO REGE ET PATRIA. 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 18, 1911. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
eee gaara ae 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, February 12, 1911. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND ROME. 


A great deal of discussion has taken place these last few days 
concerning the Emperor William’s projected visit to Rome on 
the way to his palace in Corfu. The crucial point was whether 
his Majesty would, in the phraseology of the German and Italian 
Liberal papers, “visit” the Holy Father while the guest of 
King Victor Emmanuel. That such a visit would be in ordinary 


circumstances possible is proved by the Emperor’s solemn pro- 


cession with his own State carriage and retinue from his 
Embassy to the Vatican on the occasion of his last appearance 
in Rome. But the year 1911 does not come into the category 
of ordinary circumstances, and the most contradictory reports 
were circulated. It was stated, with some show of probability, 
that, as the determination of the Vatican not to receive reigning 
sovereigns did not come into force until the opening date of the 
Exhibition, March 27, there would be no obstacle to the 
Emperor’s audience, as he would be in Rome before that date. 
The clerical Corrtere d’[talia however announced, as a result 
of a visit of one of its representatives to the Vatican, that the 
decision of the Holy See was not limited to any particular date, 
but applied to the whole year. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE MUCH-TALKED-OF 
; VISIT. 


The whole matter has at length been cleared up by an official 
announcement from Berlin that the Emperor had at no time 
any intention of coming to Rome, and the Liberal papers add 
the gratuitous explanation that the reports were a dallon @essai 
on the part of the German Chancellory to see which way the 
wind blew. But that the whole agitation was fictitious and only 
stirred up for political purposes is evident from the real facts of 
the case. All the chancelleries of Europe have long been aware 
of the decision of the Holy See to regard the year I9II asa 
year of semi-mourning, in which no great ceremonies or 
functions would take place; and of the fact that audiences to 
reigning sovereigns are included in that category. It is quite 
sure, then, that the German Emperor would not come to Rome 
and ask for an audience only to be refused, and it is not likely 
that his Majesty, whose consideration for his Catholic subjects 
has been proved of late, would offend them by visiting Rome 
and not seeking an audience of the Holy Father. The latest 
report, that the Emperor will meet King Victor Emmanuel at 
Venice, is directly contradictory of the authoritative statement 
that that Sovereign, in the year which celebrates ‘Rome the 
capital of Italy,” would not receive royal visitors anywhere but 
eae OTHER ROYAL VISITORS. 

The King of Servia, however, is due to arrive in Rome on 
the 15th of this month. So much seems certain. Of succeeding 
visits of Sovereigns and heads of the State, a long list has been 
made out, including the rulers of Bulgaria, Sweden, Norway, 
President Fallitres, King George V. and King Manoel of 
Portugal. The agitation for a visit from the King of Spain 
was started too soon and unfortunately fell flat. Readers of 
The Tablet will have no difficulty in discerning that some of 
the above named journeys have originated in the same fertile 
brains which invented the Roman visit of the Emperor William. 


ART v. COMMERCIALISM IN ROME. 


If there is one thing above all others on which the Italians 
pride themselves, and justly, it is their artistic sense. It is an 
admirable quality, but in these utilitarian days, when a purely 
commercial spirit is being infused into the old artistic Rome, 
it is occasionally found to be a hindrance to progress. The 
difficulty of combining art with utility has delayed the 
systematisation of the Piazza Colonna for many years, and yet 
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the edifice which is now rising facing the column of Marcus 
Aurelius and the Portico of Veii, though it is only supposed to 
remain for a year, and is built of wood and stucco, is a 
monument of clever workmanship, which one can but regret 
was not expended in a more permanent object. The “ way in” 
to the Piazza d’ Armi, the point at which Italy will pay its 
franc (or other sum) to see the Ethnographical Exhibition, is. 
not a gate, but an entry of honour, a monument. 
advanced, and looks as if it would require all the first week’s 
takings to pay for it. 
combine the two necessary qualities in an artistic turnstile. 
THE VICTORY OF THE LATTER. 


But it would seem that in artistic things, as in others, it is the 
Italian nature to express itself loudly and then forget. If Rome 


had been able to add to the outcry against the injury to its- 
beauty a little continuity of purpose, it might have saved the: 
Palazzetto di Venezia which is now swept away, and Michel-- 


angelo’s design for the square of the Capitol might have 
remained as it was conceived. 
however, the artists of Rome were not strong enough or 
purposeful enough, and the dogged pertinacity of the Syndic 
has prevailed. 

THE NEW ILLUMINATION. 


And there is one new construction about which little has 
been said—it has been mentioned twice in the Council 
Chamber, that is all—but which, when it is completed, will send 
a shudder of horror through all, Romans or strangers, who are 
attached to the old city, and, whatever differences may divide 


them on other points, desire that any new features that are 


added may be in keeping with its artistic traditions and 
history. The Argentine Republic, with a desire to help in the 
celebration of the year, has agreed with the Town Council to 
add one more to the treasures of the Eternal City by erecting. 
a lighthouse on the Janiculum. Why the Argentine Republic ? 
There may be some connexion in the fact that Garibaldi’s 
statue is close by, and that hero did some filibustering in South 
America before he put on the red shirt for Piedmont, and of 
course there are many Italians in the Argentine. But why 
a lighthouse ? The statue, even if one is not in sympathy 
with the man it presents, is a picturesque object on the skyline, 
and a statue in Rome is not an anomaly. Buta lighthouse ! 
Is there on the face of the earth any other inland city which 
would deliberately select such a bizarre, such a misplaced article 
with which to adorf itself! As it is to flash red, white, and 
green rays patriotically over Rome, and as its situation is to 
command St. Peter’s and the Vatican, there is no difficulty in 


these times in understanding its vazson d’étre, but one would. 


have thought artistic Rome would have risen in protest. — 


ON THE JANICULUM 


But Rome did not take it seriously. 
the project in the newspapers, but it took no heed, and it will 
not endeavour to draw a mental picture of it, until the mon- 
strosity is in position, and it is too late. Your correspondent, 


It is well. 


One wonders how the architects will 


In each of these two matters, 


It may have read about 


who did not take it very seriously either, had the curiosity to ~ 
climb the Janiculum a few days ago, and the imminence of the _ 


erection was impressed on him by the preparations already 
begun. Half way between the Garibaldi Statue and Tasso’s 
Oak, on which the inscription relating to St. Philip Neri is still 


suffered to remain, a platform has been levelled, on the crest ofthe — 
hill immediately overlooking the historic Villa Lante,command- — 


ing all Rome in front, and St. Peter’s to the westward ; and 
artistic Rome will not wake to move a finger till the thing is 
there. It is not impossible, however, that when it once sees it, 
it may pull it down. 


—AND IN THE EXHIBITION. 


A month or so ago the Syndic of Rome announced that the 
administration of the city could not be carried on without 
financial aid—a hundred and fifty million francs was the sum 
spoken of—and that it must. be forthcoming by the end of this 
month. Rome was quite interested for a time, but its financial 
troubles have been eclipsed by a new sensation. Itis told now 
that it will have to walk te and from and about its Exhibition 
by the light of petroleum vapour lamps, its rulers having chosen 
this moment to pick a quarrel with the only Company capable 
of supplying electric light and power. The organisers are fond 
of stating that their Exhibition is to be such as the world has 
never seen. With a reinforced concrete bridge over the old 
Tiber (shade of Horatius Cocles !), petroleum vapour illumina- 
tion, and a lighthouse, the claim seems to be justified. 
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A NEW ROMAN PARISH. 


Following the growth of the city, the Vicariate of Rome put 
in hand a few years ago a reorganisation of parishes, one result 
of which was the solemn inauguration this morning of the new 
parish of SS. Marcellino and Pietro. The new division is taken 
from St. John Lateran, which of late years has become 
unwieldy owing to the growth of new residential quarters, both 
{nside and outside the Porta S. Giovanni. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


ee 


Death of Mother M. Bernard Hogan.~Widespread regret 
is felt in Thurles and the diocese of Cashel at the death of 
Rev. Mother Mary Bernard Hogan, which took place at the 
Presentation Convent, Thurles, after a three weeks’ illness. She 
was the eldest daughter, in a large family, of Mr. J. Hogan, of 
Booterstown, Co. Dublin. Two brothers are priests in the 
archdiocese of Dublin, the Rev. Thos. Hogan, P.P., Milltown, 
and the Rev. M. Hogan, C.C., Kingstown. She had a sister 
in each of the Convents (Ursuline and Presentation) in Thurles. 
She had two sisters married: one to Dr. Savage, Dublin ; 
the other to Dr. Morton, London. She entered the Pre- 
sentation Convent, Thurles, on February 4, 1877—the same 
day on which, 34 years later, she departed for a better 
world. From the day of her entry into religion her 
splendid presence, her sweet manners, her sound judgment 
commanded universal respect. Scarcely was she out of the 
novitiate when she was co-opted as assistant in one of the big 
offices of the Convent, and as soon as the law of the Church 
allowed it—when, viz., she was 30 years of age—she was in 1887 
elected Mother Superior, and that office she has filled practically 
ever since to the immense benefit of religion and education, of 
peace and progress. On her election as superior, like her 
foundress, Nano Nagle, she was-fully alive to the needs of the 
hour, and she forthwith threw herself, heart and soul, into the 
forward movement. She enlarged and beautified her schools, 
she built new technical schools, she brought the old industrial 
schools up to the highest standard of equipment, she erected, 
principally for the benefit of the poor girls of Thurles, one of 
the finest steam laundries in Munster. She transformed her 
convent home into a buzzing hive of varied industries. 


Secondary Education in Ireland.—Commenting in its leading 
columns on the meeting:in Cork on the status of secondary 
education in Ireland, Dr. Windle’s speech on which will be 
found in another column, 7/e Freeman’s Journalsays: ‘ Two 
purposes were served by the resolutions adopted by the public 
meeting held in Cork last evening in furtherance of the claims 
of secondary education and of secondary teachers. Educa- 
tionists representing every creed expressed their agreement as 
to the necessity for fixed substantial support of Intermediate 
education, and for a system that would guarantee an adequate 
salary to the teacher and a pension to him when he had spent 
himself in an arduous profession. Much that was interesting 
and suggestive as to the reform of Intermediate education was 
said, but the primary object of the meeting was the demand 
that teachers engaged in secondary instruction should be given 
a professional status—or, in other words, should be decently 
paid when active in their duties and given a fair superannuation 
when ‘ beyond their labour.’ The claim was enforced in several 
admirable speeches, and that it has general sympathy was 
demonstrated by the representative character of the meeting. 
Here, as in every phase of the question of Irish education, the 
task of the reformer is entirely concerned with the State policy 
that sanctions only a dole where justice demands generous 
assistance. There is some recognition, however inadequate it 
may be, of the wants of the primary teacher, but none of the 

worker in that branch of instruction. He has to take part ina 
_ scramble for positions, and when old age or sickness comes is 
absolutely helpless. His lot cannot be bettered until the system 
with which he is connected has a sounder financial base than it 
has at present. A root-and-branch reform of the Intermediate 
system was suggested last evening by one of the speakers, 
_ who, like many another educationist in Ireland and Great 
Britain is revolted by the examination fetish, . . . The 
first need is more money. Resources are diminishing while 
the number of students is increasing. In 1900 the “ whisky 
money” amounted to £71,000; last year it was only £16,000. 
In the same period the number of students increased from 8,000 
to 12,000. The increase is likely to continue, and unless the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer be as good as his word, the income 
of the Intermediate Board is likely to go on dwindling. Educa- 
tion as well as teacbers will be starved, and when the latter 
demand that the claims of the former be properly recognised, 
they are asking that they themselves should at last be remem- 
bered. The Bishop of Cloyne accurately summed up the situa- 
tion in the letter sent by him to the meeting. All the susten- 
ance Ireland draws for secondary education is derived from 
Irish sources. The interest of the Irish Disestablished Church 
Fund and the proportion of the proceeds of Customs and Excise 
duties are Irish money. Ireland is not beholden to the Treasury 
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for any portion of the income of the Intermediate Board. But 
while demands on these resources are increasing—while the 
number of students grows and the expense of supplying their 
wants mounts up—at least one source of income is becoming 
smaller. The facts are undisputed ; and they so impressed Mr. 
Lloyd George that he immediately promised some measure of 
relief. He would find it if he conceded that Ireland, like 
England, was entitled to a State grant in aid of Intermediate 
education, England receives £650,000 ; a proportionate grant 
for Ireland would be £74,000. In no other country in the world 
would the progress of one of the most important branches of 
education be allowed to depend upon the quantity of spirits 
consumed. While there are fluctuations in the measure of 
support there can be no stability in the system of education 
which depends upon it. 


The Bishopric of Achonry.—A meeting of the parish priests 
of the diocese was held at Swinford on Monday, under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of Tuam, to select a terna for 
submission to the Holy See. “It is understood,” says 7/e 
Freeman's Journal, that “the Very Rev. Dean Morrisroe, of 
Maynooth College, was first on the list with sixteen votes ; the - 
Very Rev. Dean Conington, P.P., and the Very Rey. M. Keveney, 
P.P., getting one vote each. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


eS et 
TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET, 


Srr,—When I obtained Father Stack’s permission to publish the 
extract from his private letter to me, which you printed in your issue 
of January 28, he wrote to me as follows: ‘‘ If there is any correspond- 
ence about the matter, I shall refuse to answer, as I am preparing a 
short study on the subject, which I may publish as an article.” 

Will you, therefore, allow me to state that subsequently to the 
publication of my letter, Father Stack has written to me that the 
Palestinian Syriac Version actually reads in the passage referred to; 
“* And thou, in time (or in turn), turn and confirm (2.e., agazm confirm) 
thy brethren.” When we remember that this version is accused of 
following the Greek text too slavishly, its testimony, when it departs 
from that text, appears all the more significant. 

With reference to Dr. Hinsley’s most interesting letter in your 
current issue, I should like to say two things. 

1, Father Stack’s opinion certainly is not new; but I think that he 
has adduced specific Aramaic evidence which throws a new light upon 
that opinion, and in this sense tke point is new. 

2. I may be altogether wrong, but with all deference to Knabenbauer 
and Dr. Hinsley, I find it difficult to understand émorpéwas in a 
transitive sense, preceded though it is by wore and separated from 
Tovs ddehpovs cov by ernpitov. It seems to me that we can hardly 
translate the passage, as we might have done had it read, for example, 
kal od Tos ade\povs cov éemuctpéWas ornpiéov. 

However this may be, the great point remains secure. Christ put 
St. Peter into the same position with regard to the other Apostles, 
which He Himself occupied with regard to St. Peter. 

The Protestant Revised Version renders Our Lord’s words thus: 
“And do thou, when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy 
brethren.” 

Your obedient servant, 


O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPs, C.SS.R. 





S1r,—I welcome, with Dr. Hinsley, the signs that interest in a 
correct readable English version of the Holy Scriptures seems to be 
growing. is own contribution to your last issue puts beyond doubt 
the fact that the translator is not bound, by the Tridentine legislation 
or any subsequent ruling, to base his work on the Vulgate, so long as 
it does not depart from that ‘‘authentic version ” in essential matters. 
Further confirmation of that view may be gathered from inspection of the 
rendering of Father Francis Spencer, O.P., which I mentioned in my last 
letter, viz.: ‘*The Four Gospels : a New Translation from the Greek 
Text direct, with reference to the Vulgate and the Ancient Syriac 
Version.” This, now unfortunately out of print, was published in New 
York in 1898 and had not only the approval of the Dominican censors 
and Provincial, but also the ‘‘ Imprimatur ” of the Archbishop of New 
York and the ‘‘ Nibil Obstat ” of Cardinal Gibbons. His Eminence, - 
moreover, contributed a preface, commending the translation as likely to 
profit the ‘* busy mechanic” and others of his class, who have little time 
to puzzle over obsolete terms. Thus, clearly, these high authorities 
knew of no prohibition against using the Greek text. Father Spencer 
follows no single authority, but aims at deciding doubtful readings by 
a consensus of scholars, and, as for the chief Vulgate variants, he is 
content to indicate them in the margin. 

In my mind, however, the chief value of his version consists in its 
being printed after the fashion of modern literature, divided into chapters 
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and paragraphs according to the sense, with other typographical aids 
to clearness, such as indented quotations and frequent sub-titles. That 
it is not perfect as a book for devotional reading is due to the author’s 
endeavour to make it serve for students as well, by loading the margin 
with cross references, variant readings, and (in the case of the Synoptics) 
with a Harmony. If only its peculiar excellences were combined with 
those in the edition of sthe Gospels produced by Canon McIntyre, 0% 
Oscott, and if such material improvements as good printing and paper, 
wide margins and generous spacing were added, we should for 
the first time have an English version produced in a style not unworthy 
of the subject-matter. A new or corrected translation would call for 
the collaboration of many scholars. All that is required for an editicn 
such as I have suggested is an editor of taste and an enterprising 
publisher, 
I am yours sincerely, 
J. Keatine, S.J. 
31, Farm-street, W. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE AND 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


S1r,—In your issue of February 4, which I happened not to see 
until to-day, you refer to the work of the Edncational Settlement Com- 
mittee in no unfriendly spirit, but in terms which imply some misunder- 
standing as to our attitude. Will you allow me to say a few words in 
reply ? 

Few things have caused us more regret than the fact that we had not 
the advantage of the help of Catholic members on our Executive. 
But the Executive was elected from the General Committee, and, so 
far as we were able to ascertain, the thirteen hundred members of that 
larger body included no Catholics. This prevented us from inviting a 


- form of co-operation which we should have greatly valued. 


But throughout our discussions we never lost sight of the claims and 
needs of Catholic schools. Though we may not count upon your 
support in our policy, I venture to hope that you may regard with favour 
some at any rate of the elements of our plan. In the first place, we 
lay stress upon the importance of the State’s recognising and aiding 
denominational training colleges as well as undenominational. Secondly, 
it is one of the cornerstones of our plan that, in all areas in which 
choice of schools can be allowed without detriment to the efficiency of 
general education, denominational schools should be recognised by the 
State and the local authority in response to a sufficient measure of 
parental demand. We contend that such denominational or alternative 
schools should receive maintenance out of Government grants and local 
rates on exactly the same scale on which such aid is given to council 
schools in the same area for work of a corresponding excellence and of 
like service tothe community. Thirdly, while carefully protecting the 
professional and financial interests of teachers who may be displaced by 
the local authority in any reorganisation of the school supply, our plan 
secures to the managers of every denominational school the right (as 
we believe, the recessary right) of assuring themselves that the 
teachers are in sympathy with the principles upon which the work of 
the school is done. We hold that denominational tests are inseparabfe 
from the principle of the denominational school. It is for the managers 
of those schools to decide how, and in what degree, it is expedient to 
apply such tests. The teacher should be free to take service in such 
schools according to his conviction and preference. 

May I add a few words upon a personal matter? Referring (as, I 
think, the context shows) to me, you observe that ‘* one of the advocates 
of the plan tells the world that those who do not approve of it, will 
just have to take it.” I am distressed that you should think me capable 
of such arrogant and silly impertinence. What I said was that, 


‘* Whether one likes the plan, or dislikes it” (and I know how large a 
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number of the friends whom I most respect dislike it, and how much 
weight should justly be attached to their experienced judgment), ‘‘ the 
scheme itself is (in the Parliamentary sense) ‘ water-tight’ ” ; that is to 
say, if the plan ever became law, it would (so far as we know) be found 
free from technical flaws of workmanship. 

Few things in Englis education have moved me so much, none have 
moved me more, than visits to those Catholic schools, elementary or 
secondary, and to those Catholic training colleges in which devoted 
men and women are giving their lives for the sake of the children and 
students committed to their care. The example of these teachers, the 
spirit of love which is radiant through the work, are of priceless value 


to cur national education. 
Yours faithfully, 
M. E. SADLER. 
Weybridge, February 10. 
[We have considered this letter in another column.—EpD, TABLET. 


“AN ANGLICAN DIARIST AT ROME.” 


Str,—I must beg leave to acknowledge the courtesy, and indeed 
the kindness, with which Mgr. Moyes has treated me in his recent 
articles. He invites me to accept some corrections of statements made, 
or of impressions conveyed, in my ‘‘ Roman Diary.” I think he will 
believe that I should do so without hesitation, if I were convinced of 
error. Half-a-dozen sentences would suffice. But I cannot answer in 
this way. If, on the other hand, I were to say baldly that I am not 
convinced, I might seem to be impugning Mgr. Moyes’ veracity. This 
I cannot think of doing. Iam, therefore, compelled to make a detailed 
reply ; space for which I cannot reasonably demand of you. The 
editor of Zhe Church Times, of whom I can ask more, is allowing me 
room, and what I have to say will probably appear in that paper next 
week. 

Will you, however, place at my disposal some few lines for one brief 
explanation. Mgr. Moyes quotes from a letter written by me in 
September, 1896. That letter was addressed to a friend who bad been 
from the beginning in the full tide of information. If read by itself, it 
certainly might be misleading in the sense of which Mgr. Moyes 
complains ; but it is published with many other notes which remove, as 
I think, the danger of a false impression. To develop this theme, I 


need elbow room. 
Yours faithfully, 
T. A. LACEY. 


Highgate, N., February 9. 





TWO EXECUTIONS AT CALAIS UNDER HENRY VIII. 


S1r,—In a letter dated June 1, 1904, addressed to Zhe Tablet (vol. 
103, p. 936), Major Skeet gave several very interesting excerpts from 
the annals of Calais, which he translated, under the heading ‘‘ Calais 
Martyrs.” He would thus seem to claim as Catholics all those to 
whom these excerpts refer. In two cases it would seem that this claim 
is mistaken. To take the shorter case first, Major Skeet quotes : 

“€ 1545.—A Scotchman named Dodd was martyred ( jeté az biicher).” 

Now, if we turn to Townsend’s edition of Foxe’s ‘* Acts and Monu- 
ments,” we find at v. 523-4, under date 1544: 

‘© There was also another certain scholar counted to be a Scotchman, 
named Dodd, who, coming out of Germany, was there taken with 
certain German books about him, and being examined thereupon, and 
standing constantly to the truth that he had Jearned, was therefore 
condemned to death, and there burned in the said town of Calais.” 

There can be little doubt that Dodd was a Protestant. The second 
excerpt given by Major Skeet, which requires animadversion, is as 
follows : 

“1544.—George Bowker, known as d’Adam Damplip, arrested for 
not having renounced the Catholic religion, for having refused to 
submit to the ordnance of the Six Articles confirmed by Parliament in 
1539, for having made a journey to Rome, and for being a creature of 
Cardinal Pole. Taken to Calais, judged and hung, then drawn and 
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quartered, his quarters exposed on the principal towers of the town, 
and his head on the lantern-gate (now Porte du Havre). W. Mote, 
Protestant pastor of Ste. Marie de Calais, preached during the execution 
to convince the people of Damplip’s treason and the justice of his 
executioners. He reminded them that in 1539 and 1540 this wretch 
had already tried to combat the new doctrines that Henry had wished 
to impose on his subjects, and that he had only too well succeeded in 
favour of his crusade for the Pope. Thanks to his intrigues and those 
of an ecclesiastic named Ralph Hares, and of Sir William Smith, the 
people of Calais had preferred to abstain from going to church rather 
than submit to the anti-religious caprices of their Sovereign. Out of 
1,700 persons in the parish of Ste. Marie, only ten or twelve attended 
service.” 

It would be very interesting to know when the annalist compiled his 
annals. It was, one may judge, after the event. Bowker, Bucker, or 
Damplip did not suffer in 1544, but on Saturday, May 2, 1543. For 
what cause did he die? 

He was undoubtedly executed as a traitor for adhering to Cardinal 
Pole; but Foxe claims him as a martyr, and Ralph Hare and William 
Smith as confessors for the Protestant cause, and the ‘* Letters and 
Papers, Henry VIII.,” support Foxe’s view. The annalist, who 
seems to regard the Statute of the Six Articles as favouring Protes- 
tantism, by his reference to that act gives an almost fatal blow to his 
own contention that Damplip died as a Catholic. Again, it would 
seem that Ralph Hare was no ecclesiastic, but an unlettered soldier, 
and that both he and William Smith, sometime curate of Ste. Marie, 
were condemned as heretics to bear faggots on three successive days. 

The irony of a rabid Protestant being condemned for adhering to 
Cardinal Pole would appeal to the sardonic humour of Henry VIII. 
The facts of Bowker’s life are indeed passing strange, so far as they can 
be disentangled. 

According to Foxe, he was chaplain to Blessed John Fisher, and 
on his patron’s fall, went to Rome, through Flanders and Germany, 
engaging in religious disputations by the way. These exercises and 
the corruption of the Roman Curia are alleged as the causes of his 
change of view. At any rate when he came to Calais in April, 1538, 
he was a strong Protestant, and preached in the Carmelite Church there 
against Transubstantiation. Cranmer and his commissary in Calais, 
Jobn Butler, both recommended him for the vacant cure of Notre Dame 
or Ste. Marie, but without effect. On the contrary he seems to have 
been imprisoned, but was soon released. In 1539 he returned to 
Calais and again embarked on a series of heretical sermons, this time 
attacking znzer alia the Sacrament of Baptism. Foxe says that it was 
Stephen Gardiner who, early in 1541, got him imprisoned for two years 
in the Marshalsea under the Statute of the Six Articles, and eventually 
obtained his execution as a traitor, and that the only ground on which 
he was condemned was that on his leaving Rome Cardinal Pole gave 
him by way of alms a “‘silly” French crown. Probably Bishop 
Gardiner had nothing to do with his execution. A King who could 
burn a Catholic like Blessed John Forest for heresy would ~be 
delighted to hang, draw and quarter a Protestant like Adam Damplip 
for papistry. It is quite likely that Mr. William Mott preached the 
sermon which the Annalist reports. He knew that Damplip was 
condemned as a traitor, and being a new-comer to Calais, did not know 
what had happened in 1538 and 1539; but the congregation must have 
sniggered, if we can believe Foxe. It is, however, possible that the reason 
why Damplip suffered as a traitor is that his heresies never includeda 
denial of Papal Supremacy, and that he abjured his other heresies in 
prison, an! had become reconciled to the Church. Foxe, indeed, 
represents him as hearing the confessions of all the prisoners in the 
Marshalsea, which he would hardly have done had he continued to be 
a Protestant. So, perhaps, after all he died a Catholic martyr. Who 
can say? Inthe absence of any reputation as such, it is improbable 
that he will ever obtain any official recognition, unless some 
documents, hitherto unknown, are brought to light. 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT, 





THE LEEDS CATHOLIC CONGRESS REPORT. 


S1r,—As one of those responsible for the production of the Congress 
Report, and for the benefit of future congresses, will you permit me to 
make an explanation with regard to the criticism which appears in your 
issue of this week ? 

The reports of the sectional meetings appear in their present unsatis- 
' factory form because of the refusal of the secretaries of certain societies 
to provide the necessary matter. 

The various societies were notified that the local committee could 
not undertake to report the proceedings at the sectional meetings, and 
the secretaries were requested to send in the necessary matter for the 
official report to the Congress Office. 

With very few exceptions these instructions were simply ignored : 
which societies co-operated with the committee in their efforts to supply 
an adequate report will be evident to anyone who reads the book. 

The editors, as far as possible, printed a full report of the proceedings 
of those societies, which supplied the necessary matter, and with regard 
to the others acted in the only way possible, namely printed the text of 
the papers read. 

I can only join with your reviewer in hoping that, by means of real 
co-operation on the part of the various Catholic societies, not only may 
it be possible this year to produce a satisfactory report, but also the 
working of the Congress may be rendered as easy as possible to those 
who have to take the burden on their shoulders. 

With regard to certain omissions, want of space seriously curtailed 
the amount of matter it was possible to print, but in the matter of the 
Art Exhibition, the admirable catalogue compiled by Father Waugh 
and preserved in the Congress Handbook will remain a permanent and 
valuable record. 

Yours, &c., 


Fare ik H. BARTON BROWN. 
Accademia dei Nobili Ecclesiastici, Rome, February 6. 3 


——— 


“ 


THE LANGUAGE QUESTION IN CANADA. 
Srr,—In his Grace Archbishop Langevin’s letter dated November 24, 


a 
and not posted for weeks, he speaks of your ‘‘strange and false asser- 4 
tion.” . Looking up the files of Zhe Zadlet, I find in your issue of 
September 17 these words: ‘‘ From its old outpost at St. Boniface the j 
representatives of French Catholicism, which has done such splendid ¥ 
service in Canada, look out and claim as their own the new lands which i 
are now being opened up.” And the Archbishop of St. Boniface stands 
“‘amazed”: the psychology of his state of amazement makes an 


interesting study, and for the following reason. 

I do not ask you or your readers to wait, still less to accept my 
estimate of the present crisis. 

Here are two facts: 

1. In this diocese of St. Boniface, of English-speaking secular priests, © 
as to the manner born, there is not one, and yet it is nearly seventy 
years old, with English-speaking Catholics from the first ; of regular 
priests there is just a sprinkling, ‘‘rari natantes in gurgite vasto,” 
mainly through our persistent representation backed at last by an order ~ 
of the late Delegate-Apostolic. 

2. At this moment there is not, to my knowledge, one English- 
speaking man or boy being prepared for the priestly ranks in the 
diocese of St. Boniface. x : 27 

To my actual knowledge, according to the exact statement of the 
official organ of the Archbishop, among his seminarists at St. Boniface 
boys ranging from nine or ten years up to about eighteen, there are 
** devout lads from every nation known,” but not one, not even one, of 
the English-speaking race. he eae 

Now, Sir, there is one word more, and it is a word at least thought 
about among the saner of us English-speaking Catholics, and considered 
in savage misery ; for we are loyal by conscience and by instinct, and ‘ 
some of us have so proved. emt 

If the campaign of Archbishop Langevin is allowed its full course, 
and we are deprived even of what Christ provided,—‘‘ quomodo audient 
sine predicante ? ”—there will be nothing for us but to endeavour to have +4 
the international boundary line turned north at the head of the great _ a 
lakes, and that before more years than I can count on my fingers of my 
one hand. 

It is a cry that will appeal to everyone: we will not be Frenchified. 

Yours, &c., ; 






4 


Winnipeg. 





James L. Devine. : 


RETREATS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. ~ % 


Sir,—I have been privileged for some time past to see the excellent __ 
work that the nuns of Our Lady of the Cenacle do in organising 
retreats—especially for children from the elementary schools. The 
children go to the convent on Friday evening after school and return 
to school on the Monday morning, having spent the two days very 
happily under the care of the good nuns. One of the principal objects 
in organising these retreats for elementary school children isthe hope __ 
that they will return when they leave school to make an occasional, 
if not an annual, retreat. It has occurred to me that our secondary 
convent day schools might also take advantage of the Cenacle by 
sending their scholars there once a year to make their annual retreat. 
Of course they do at present make their annual retreat, much to their 
spiritual profit, but some of the advantages are lost by their going to 
and from home for dinner and after the ordinary school time inthe 
evening. One great benefit that would accrue to them would be the 
breaking down of that dread of aretreat which is so often found in girls — 
after they leave school who have never been to a boarding school. ; 

The charges for retreat at the Cenacle convents are very reasonable 
and such as any of the parents of our secondary scholars should 
be able to meet. ~ 


ne aii 


Yours truly, 





THE MIXED MARRIAGE QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT. 


S1r,—In his admirable speech on the ‘‘ Mixed Marriage ” question 
in the Honse of Commons, the other day, Mr. Devlin is reported to 
bave said that Mrs. McCann was ‘‘the greatest Tory asset since 
William the Third.” In these days of the jumble of parties and 
principles, it may not be amiss to point out that William III. was never 
a Tory asset. The ‘‘ greatest Tory asset” of his period was the 
rightful King of England, James the Second. The foreign usurper, 
William, Prince of Orange, was the great asset of the party of 
revolution. He has been so ever since. <A little more display of 
goodwill towards his Catholic subjects on the part of our present 
gracious Sovereign, King George V., and the Scotch Lowlanders of 
North-East Ulster will be sending over to Holland for another — 
‘*Deliverer” to hold down the Papists’ heads while the ‘‘ loyalists ” 
sit on their chests. 





Iam, &c., 
J. Hopson MATTHEWS. 
24, Woodfield-road, Ealing, W., February 11. 





THE ROME EXHIBITION. 


S1r,—In your last issue Dr. Williamson criticises at great length my 
letter which you printed on January 21. As, however, his letter is so 
very sufficiently dealt with by the very important communication from 
your Rome correspondent in the same issue, I do not propose to prolong 
the correspondence. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
FRANCIS WELLESLEY. 

Westfield Common, Near Woking, February 12. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


BACK TO HOLY CHURCH: 


Experiences and Knowledge acquired by a Convert. 
By DR. ALBERT VON RUVILLE, 
Professor of History at the University of Halle. 
Translated by G. SCHOETENSACK. 
With a Preface by the Rev. ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 
Crown 8vo 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.) 


** Will be found exceedingly interesting. We hope the sale of 20,000 
copies in Germany may be followed by the sale of at least an equal 


number in England.”—7he Taddet. 





IHE WESTMINSTER LIBRAR Y.— New Volume. 
By the Rev. 


RospertT HucH BENSON. Crown 8vo. (Inland 
postage, 4d.). 

** We can heartily and securely commend this admirable volume to 

all Catholic priests and students. It supplies a long-felt want... . 

The volume deserves to become widely known among the clergy, to 


whom it will prove useful and weceadey *—The Catholic Times. 


3s. 6d. net. 





CHRIST IN THE CHURCH: A Volume of Religious 


t& Essays. By the Rev. ROBERT HUGH BENSON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It isa book worthy to rank with another apologetic work of 

immense value, which Catholics have not yet appreciated to the full, 

and which Father Benson himself commends in the highest terms—Mr. 


OG: Devas’ The Key to the World’s Progress. 


. We can imagine no better book to put into the hands of an 
Shake non-Catholic sincerely desirous of understanding the ethics of 
Catholicism.” —7he Month. 
*« The discourses are marked with much charm, and are very thought- 
ful and suggestive. . Admirably fitted to be a gift-book to inquiring 
Protestants.” — Zhe Catholic Ti mes. 





= NEW BOOK BY FATHER KANE. 
ae PLAIN GOLD RING. By the Rev. Ropert Kang, 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.). 
ae book treats of marriage and such subjects as are connected with 
MaAIViAge. 
‘Everyone who is married or who contemplates marriage should study 


this work, which is at once a practical and religious guide to the holy 
 state.”— Zhe Freeman’s Journal, Dublin. 


** We cannot imaginea more fitting present some parish priest | or 


other friend could make to a young couple beginning life together.” — 


Ti he Tablet. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. THIRD IMPRESSION. 
THE SERMON OF THE SEA, AND OTHER 
STUDIES. Crown $vo. 5s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.). 


Prie-dieu Papers on 
Spiritual Subjects. By the Rev. Matruew Russett, S.J. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.). 

**« Every chapter has its amusing or interesting anecdote. We might 
almost suggest as a title for the whole work that which he assigns to one 
only of his ‘ papers,’ ‘On Making Melody in Our Hearts to the Lord. ” 
—The Tablet. 

MEMOIRS OF THE SCOTTISH CATHOLICS 
during the XVIIth and XVilIth Centuries. Selected from hitherto 
inedited MSS. by William Forbes Leith, S.J. With Illustrations. 
Two vols. Medium 8vo. 24s. net. (Inland postage, 6d.). 

THE LIFEAND TIMES of BISHOP CHALLONER 
(1691-1781). By Epwin H. Burton, D.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., 
Vice-President of St. Edmund’s College, Ware. With 34 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. net. (Inland 
Fostage, 6d.). 

THE DAWN OF THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN 
ENGLAND, 1781-1803. By the Right Rev. Mgr. BERNARD 
WarbD, President of St. Edmund’s College, Ware. With 38 Illus- 
trations. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. net. (Inland postage, 6d.), 

HISTORY OF MEDIZVAL PHILOSOPHY, By 
MAURICE DE WULF, Professor at the University of Louvain. 
Translated by P. Corrry, D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy, May- 
nooth College, Ireland. $8vo. 108. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.). 


WORKS BY THE ABBE CONSTANT FOUARD. 


The Christ the Son of |Saint Paul and his 
God: A eae Lord and Missions. With Maps. 
Saviour Jesus Christ. With an t 
Introduction by CARDINAL Owen Sees Os 
MANNING. Two Vols. 
Crown 8vo., 14s. 

Popular Edition. 8vo,, Is. net 5 
paper covers, 6d. net. 

St. Peter and the First 
Years of Christianity. 


Crown 8vo., 9s. 


The Last Years of St. 
Paul. With Maps. Cr, 8vo., 9s- 


St. John and the Close of 
the Apostolic Age. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





WiLL You Reap 
N.S.P:C.C. Helps the State. 
cation, 
CoRONATION APPEAL FuND for maintaining and increasing 
the staff of inspectors. 


Robert J. Parr, Director, 40, Leicester-square, W.C. 


““Tur SEED OF HopE,” How the 
A copy will be sent on appli- 
You will then want to send a special gift to the 





COCKERELD’S COALS. 


(4£°. J. COCKERELL oS CO., Tower House, Trinity- 
e, E.C. 
COAL MERCHANTS fas His late Majesty the KING. 





FLouse: Coalssdase. cence cence 26s. 6d, | Hard Steam. ....0ccwescedece 25s. 
Best Coal... ses. .ce a 28s. Bright Cobbles .... oe 1 24S. 
Best Silkstone ... a 275. Hard Cobbles .... oes, -23S¢ 
Best: Kitchen sap.ss asavcaccbe oe Tower Kitcheners .......... 20S 


House: Nutsis vet ees a decides 
ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION, 
Telegrams el. jNo. 
*€ Wallsend,” London. 1027 Avenue (s lines 


New Edition (x8th). Cloth, 1s, 6d.; Boards, rs. 
Of all Booksellers, or sent post free from the Publishers. 


The DIETETIC CURE of OBESITY. 


WITH A CHAPTER on GOUT and its DIETETIC TREATMENT, 
By Dr. YOREKE-DAVIES. 


ConTents.—Evils of Corpulency. 


Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency 
such as Weak Heart, Gout, &c. 


Diet the only safe and permanent cure at any age 
Quack medicines to reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-Eating 


and Sedentary Habits. Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, &c. Analysis and 


Composition of some largely advertised secret Preparations for reducing weight. 
CHATTO anv WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S-LANE, W.C. 


London : 











Pickering ! 
Pickering is becoming quite a centre of 


Catholicity in the North, thanks to the new 
Church. 


Ten years ago the name Catholic was a byword 
and contempt. Since then real interest has 
grown. Pickering will soon, please God, be a 
stronghold of the Faith in the ‘‘ Catholic North.” 

But the progress of the work depends now 
very largely on our getting our Social Hall com- 
pleted, and for this we want £600. 


As you know, our gatheringsin the extemporised 
‘barn-hall” were quite a feature of Pickering’s 
Social Life, and by means of it we were able to 
exert a great influence for good. 

Now the new one is being built out of the old 
material, but for want of it, and the money to 
finish it and the Presbytery, the work is greatly 
hampered. 

Everyone who helps to build to the finish, even 
though it be only to the extent of half-a-crown, 
will have an integral share in the Conversion of 
Pickering—a share in the glorious work of bring- 
ing souls into the bosom of the True Church. 

The Yorkshire Herald of ;May 7, 1910, says: 
“Father Bryan takes a keen interest in the social - 
welfare of those around him, and lives a most 
unselfish life. He has thoroughly established 
himself in the town as a power for good, and 
everything he has taken in hand seems to have 
been a success.” 

Do try and veadise these things, dear reader. It 
is very disagreeable to have to talk about money 
in this connexion, but, after all, it does count for 
so much! Without the money the hall cannot 
be built—without the hall the work cannot be 
efficiently carried on. And so the money must 
be got. Do pray send it speedily—if at personal 
sacrifice, so much better for your soul’s sake— 
and let us make an end of this persistent begging. 
But until the mission is equipped, cease I cannot. 


GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 
GE EL ED 


A Friend, £20; In honour of St. Gerard, £10; 
Captain R., £2 28.; Sir P. R, £2 25.5 Admiral 
and Mrs. T. £2: Miss M. Petre, 41 18.3 E. P., 





Go 6d. ; P., SAE iSe sft bao Re, ae per 
Mrs. K » £3} : Senet McG., 155. ; Miss Bie esse 
DN; tos.; D. Gi. TOR: small sums, AI 4S. 3d. 


Promises of monthly subscriptions, £1, 4, 55:5 
2s, 6d., IS. 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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ET CATERA, 


Catholics in India and Catholics in the United States are 
both at once called on to lament the loss of venerable and 
beloved prelates—Archbishop Colgan of Madras, and Arch- 
bishop Ryan of Philadelphia. The Most Reverend Joseph 
Colgan was the oldest bishop in the British Empire. Born 
eighty-six years ago in County Westmeath, he was ordained 
at Maynooth at the age of twenty-one, and, as a priest in 
the Madras Vicariate, began his connexion with India more 
than a dozen years before the Mutiny. In Madras, he was 
successively Principal of St. Mary’s College, Army Chaplain, 
and Vicar-Apostolic; and when Leo XIII. established the 
Indian hierarchy in 1886, he became first Archbishop of 
Madras. He was a Fellow and Examiner of Madras 
University and the founder of the Catholic Club of that 
city, where he kept, in 1904, the diamond jubilee of his 
his labours in the Presidency, receiving, among other proofs 
of the general regard, the congratulations of Lord Curzon 
on his ‘long and admirable devotion to the interests of the 
public.” The Archbishop was one of the ten prelates in the 
British Empire holding the Papal dignity of Assistant at the 
Pontifical Throne. He is succeeded in the see of Madras 
by his Coadjutor, Bishop Aeleon. 


* * 
* 


Like Archbishop Colgan in India, and like Archbishop 
Ireland and Archbishop Keane, and many another great 
American Churchman of our day, Archbishop Ryan of 
Philadelphia was a native of Ireland. He was educated by 
the Christian Brothers of his native Thurles, and at Carlow 
College ; he completed his course in the United States, and 
was ordained in 1853 at St. Louis. In that diocese, he 
became in turn Rector of the Cathedral, Vicar-General, 
and Bishop-Coadjutor, leaving it in 1884 on his appointment 
to the Philadelphia Archbishopric. Like his famous 
colleague, Archbishop Ireland (to whom he ranked only 
second in reputation as an orator), Archbishop Ryan served 
as a chaplain during the Civil War. His gift as a preacher, 
enhanced by a noble delivery, were displayed during a visit 
to Rome in 1868, when, at the invitation of Pius IX., he 
gave the English Lenten Lectures in the Piazza del Popolo, 


see 
+ 


On another occasion, Archbishop Ryan’s voice reached 
Leo XIII., to whom he was the bearer of a Jubilee present 
from President Cleveland in 1887. The gift was a copy of 
the Constitution of the United States,—and, in presenting it, 
Archbishop Ryan addressed the Holy Father as follows : 
“While your Holiness receives the expression of the respect 
of the kingly governments of the world, receive also the 
tribute of a free and independent people—a people naturally 
brave, generous, and just, whose future is likely to vie with 
the past of any nation in the history of our race. In your 
Holiness’s admirable Encyclical, ‘‘ Immortale Dei,” you truly 
State that the Church is wedded to no particular form 
of government. Your favourite theologian, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, has written true and beautiful things concerning 
Republicanism. In our American Republic the Catholic 
Church is left perfectly free to act out her mission to the 
human race, free by constitutional guarantees.” Subsequent 
experiences in France must have persuaded his Grace that 
the terms Republicanism and liberty were in no wise 
synonymous ; for no one can live to be eighty years of age 
and escape the bitterness of many disillusions. The Arch- 
bishop was the author of two treatises—‘ What Catholics 
do Not Believe,” and “The Causes of Modern Religious 
Scepticism.” 

** 


In the alphabetical section H to M, the following British 
Catholics are to be commemorated in the new Supplement 
TO The Dictionary of National Biography,” devoted to 
notabilities dead during the last ten years : Henry Harland, 
novelist; Sir Henry Hawkins, Baron Brampton, judge; 
Lieut.-Colonel George F. R. Henderson, military writer ; 
Sir William Hales Hingston, Canadian surgeon ;_ Mrs, 
Cashel Hoey, novelist; Charles Kent, author; Mrs. 
Henrietta Labouchere, actress; Eugene Lafont, S.J. 
science teacher in India; Sir Hector Louis Langevin, 
K.C.M.G., Canadian politician ; Frederick George Lee, 
theological writer; The Macdermot, Attorney-General for 
Ireland; John MacEyilly, Archbishop of Tuam ; Thomas 
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More Madden, medical writer ; Edward Dillon Mapother, 
physiologist ; Sir Thomas Acquin Martin, Agent-General 
for Afghanistan; Sir James Charles Mathew, Lord Justice 
of Appeal; Philip William (Phil) May, caricaturist ; Austin 
Meldon, surgeon; Mer. Gerald Molloy, Rector of the 
Catholic University of Ireland (not, by the way, of the Royal 
University, as stated in Mr. Sidney Lee’s list) ; James 
Lynam Molloy, song writer; Joseph Fitzgerald Molloy, 
author; Lord Morris and Killanin, Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland ; and James Murphy, Irish judge. Of this batch,. 
it is interesting to note that six names belong to converts. 


% * 
* 


Two fire-outbreaks, both speedily subdued, were reported 


ale ell 


last week—one from the North, and the other from the 


South. At Ince-Blundell, Mr. C. J. Weld-Blundell’s 
Lancashire home, the domestic fire-apparatus, promptly 
handled, confined the damage to the gun-room and the 
room above it. 
was no jeopardy to the collection of pictures, sculptures, 
and marbles for which Ince-Blundell is famous. In Sussex, 


A few books of value were lost ; but there 


at Newbuildings-place, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s beautiful home 


near Horsham, one of the large old chimneys caught fire. 
Here also prompt discovery of the flames quickly prevailed, 
without the tendered services of the Horsham Fire Brigade 
being really required. The “newness” of Newbuildings 
dates back to the later seventeenth century; and the house 
preserves memorials of the faith of its original Caryll owners 
in the shape of two priest’s hiding-places. They are hidden 
in the immense thickness of the walls, between the chimneys, 
one having a secret door in the room nearest to it, and the 
other got at from a cupboard in the wall close to the 
chimney. . fj 
% % 
* 

As St. Christopher is the patron saint of motorists, so 
now “Notre Dame du Platin” is, we read, to be invoked 
by airmen. A weekly paper, on a page devoted to chronicles 
of “‘ Wheels and Wings,” gives a charming illustration of a 
little aluminium tablet which, in France and elsewhere, is 
now to be seen affixed to flying-machines. The tablet 


presents the effigy of “Notre Dame du Platin,” encircled — 
by the legend: ‘“‘ Regarde-la et prends ton vol” (“‘Look at — 


her and take your flight”). We are told that ‘“ Notre 
Dame du Platin” was chosen in remembrance of Bleriot’s 
start for his successful crossing of the Channel on his 


monoplane. 
* % 
* 


Mer. Parkinson’s visit to Dublin on the 27th, when the 


Rector of Oscott and President of the Catholic Social 
Guild will speak in the Rotunda on “The State, Charity, 
and Social Work,” is an event to which many are looking 
forward in the Irish capital. Sir Thomas Esmonde will 
preside, and Dr. Windle, Professor Kettle, and Sir Charles 
Cameron will take part in the discussion. 


Serer 
* 


Downside School, so well represented this year in the 
Cambridge Crew, also places to her athletic credit two 
players on the International Hockey field. Speaking of 
the recent Wales and Scotland match Zhe Daily News 
remarks that “as on many previous occasions, B. Turnbull 
performed brilliantly in goal,” and further refers to him as 
“the best goal-keeper in the game.” Moreover, his brother, 


Mr. P. Turnbull,"is retained as centre-forward for Wales 


against Ireland next week. 
mat 


It seems that Mr. Leonard Stokes has been able to 
prove King George’s knowledge of his capital. In audience 
with the King, Mr. Stokes and Lord Beauchamp and the 
other authorities to whom was entrusted the choice of a 
site for King Edward’s statue, found there was nothing to 
tell him that he did not already know. 
is aware of his own highways, a weekly paper imagines that 
some of Mr. Stokes’s most interesting works may have 
escaped him. ‘ During the last few years,” says this writer, 
“‘more than one important Telephone Exchange Office 
has been put through by this architect. But howis a King 
to guess at the architectural treasures hidden in Lisle- 
street, Soho, or the narrow street off Edgware-road—places 
where all men’s voices congregate over the wires, but where 
few men go in the flesh?” 


But while the King 


eka 
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THE TABLET. 


On First Communion : New Works by Mother 
Loyola and Father de Zulueta, S.J., Gc. 


“| The Children’s Charter 


Talks to Parents and Teachers on 
Preparing Children for Communion. 
By MoTHER Loyora. Preface by 
Fr. Tuurston, S.J. Cloth, 2/- net. 


. 7 Welcome 


Holy Communion Before and After. 
By Motuer Mary Loyora. Fron- 
tispiece of Holman Hunt's “ Light 
of the World.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Prayer Book Edition, leather, 5s. net. 


‘| Jesus, the Bread of Children 


Chats with Father Cyril about Holy 
Communion. By FATHER DE 
ZULUETA, S.J. With five illustra- 
tions. Paper, 6d. net. Cloth, rs. net. 


‘| Devotions for Holy Communion 


From the Missal, Breviary, Writ- 
ings of the Fathers and Saints, the 
Psalms, &c, With Preface by ALBAN 
GoopiER, S.J. Finely printed. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; leather, 5s. net. 
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Spiritual Reading for the Season of Lent 


Meditations on the Sacred Passion Lenten Readings 


| of Our Lord. 
{ By Cardinal Wiseman. With a 
| Preface by Cardinal VAUGHAN. 4s. 

The Watches of the Sacred Passion 
| By Fr. GALLWEY, S.J. 2 vols. 8/- net. 


The Holy Week Book : 


From the Writings of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, as found 
in the Roman Breviary. Done into 
English by JoHN Patrick, Mar- 
QUESS OF BurTE, and arranged b 

Father JoHN Mary, O.S.F.C. 2s. 6d. 


An Important Announcement 








4] ON Monday, March 20, Messrs. Burns and Oates will publish an entirely 
new edition of THE HOLY WEEK BOOK. 


{| Ir will contain the full Latin and English text of all the Holy Week 
Offices. 


‘| Its general arrangement and particular plan of printing will be of the 
utmost simplicity and convenience. 


‘| No expense has been spared to perfect this edition. Nevertheless, its 
360 pages of clear and beautiful type, bound in cloth, cost only 1/- net. 
Leather-bound, the price is 2/6 net. 


‘] THe many special features of this edition will be announced in due course. 


“| Prospectus and Specimen pages are in active preparation, and early 
application should be made to the Publishers. 


THE DEMAND FOR THIS EDITION IS SURE TO BE GREATER THAN THE LIMITED 
SUPPLY THE PRINTERS GUARANTEE BEFORE HOLY WEEK. THEY ARE WORKING 


OVERTIME—BUT INTENDING PURCHASERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO ORDER EARLY. 


Burns & Oates 28 Orchard Street, W. 
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NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—(Continued from page 275.) 





SOUTHWARK. 


T ry aA Nun.—After a bief illness the death occurred last 
Dok or Gistet Mechtilde, of the Convent of Notre Dame, St. George’s- 
road, S.E. For 38 years the deceased had charge of the parish girls 
schools, and a few weeks ago on her retirement from active duties she 
was presented with a testimonial by her pupils. She recently under- 
went an operation for an internal complaint, which unhappily did not 
have the desired effect, and she passed peacefully away fortified by the 
i e Church. 
D reieei oMechlde was an enthusiastic educationist, and during the 
early days of St. George’s Schools, when the various Bishops of the 
diocese were confronted with various difficulties in order to maintain 
the schools and to keep them in a proper state of efficiency, the deceased 
nun took a generous part in their administration. 

The interment took place on Saturday at Mortlake Cemetery, and 
was preceded by a Requiem Mass in the Convent chapel, the celebrant 
being Canon Murnane, the deacon Canon Sprankling, and the sub- 
deacon Father Donovan. Canon Murnane also officiated at the grave- 
side. In St. George’s Cathedral on Sunday, Canon Sprankling referred 
from the pulpit to the death of Sister Mechtilde. There were thousands 
of Catholics in South London, he said, who had reason to be grateful 
to the deceased nun, She gave her life to Catholic education, and 
the children of the mission had for 38 years received the beneficent 
influence of her teaching and example. She would be remembered for 
ber deeds of love for the children entrusted to her care, and for many 
acts of charity on behalf of the poor. Her life was one of generous 
self-sacrifice, and her death would b2 mourned by many Catholics, not 
only in that mission but in all parts of the diocese. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


SuTTON CoLpFIELD: Ho Ly TriniTy.—A valuable site has been 
secured close to the present church, for the erection of a church and 
presbytery, and Canon Rigby has just received a donation of one 
hundred pounds towards this important work. 








CLIFTON. 


Tue Caruoric Rescue Society REport.—The Committee have 
just presented their report for the past year. In this it is stated that the 
accounts for the past year show a nominal credit of £23 8s. od., but 
this is largely due to the fact that special donations were received. The 
subscriptions amounted to £134 I6s. Id., as against £86 4s. for the 
previous year. The Committee have expended £86 5s. 4d. in the 
maintenance of children, and a further sum of £19 13s. 3d. in defray- 
ing emigration or travelling expenses. The Bishop has been. good 
enough to give his consent to a collection being made in all cases 
where the priest of the mission so permits, and in nearly every case 
favourable responses have been received. In this way it is hoped that 
a large number of small subscriptions may be obtained. The Committee 
are glad to say tbat the Very Rev. Canon Pinnington, of Liverpool, 
has kindly consented to give an address at the Annual Meeting, and 
with a view to ensuring a larger attendance than is possible in the 
afternoon they have arranged for the meeting to be held in the evening. 
It will therefore take place at the Pro-Cathedral Hall on February 21, 
at 8 p.m., when the Committee hope that all those interested in the 
Society, whether members or not, will attend. ee 

It was mentioned in the last Report that upon the application of the 
Bishop, the Parfitt Trustees had agreed to allocate to the Society a 
permanent endowment of about £35 per annum, and the Committee 
are glad to say that the approval of the Charity Commissioners to this 
grant has been obtained, and the Fund will be constituted as soon as 
the formal Order by the Commissioners has been made. 





LEEDS. 


Rrpon: Concert.—A concert was arranged in aid of the St. 
Wilfred’s Organ Fund by Mrs. Stevenson and Mr. W. Wells- Harrison 
and took place in the assembly rooms on Friday.in last week. The 
artists gave their services and the result was an artistic success. 

Mr. Harrison kindly allowed a new song-cycle of his to be produced 
for the first time and is to be congratulated on the success it achieved. 
The Ripon City Male Voice Quartet were heard to great advantage in 
several concerted items. Mr. W. Wells-Harrison played the accom- 
paniments throughout and also gave a couple of piano solos. Father 
Lerick in a humorous speech thanked the artists, and was supported by 
the Town Clerk and Mr. Councillor Lavin. On their behalf Mr. 
Harrison responded. The organ fund has obtained £6 as the result of 
the concert. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FELIXSTOWE: FOUNDATION-STONE OF NEW CHuRCH.—The need 
for a Catholic church for Felixstowe, says Zhe East Anglian Daily 
Times, has long been felt, the chapel in the Gainsborough-road having 
for many years been totally inadequate to accommodate all those 
desirous of worshipping within its walls. The lack of a church worthy 
of the town has been especially apparent in the summer-time, when the 
popular watering-place is filled with visitors; and the Rev. Father 
Cooper, priest of the mission, has succeeded in supplying the need. 
On Wednesday in last week, in the presence of a large gathering, the 
Very Rev. Canon Rogers, M.R. (St. Pancras, Ipswich), acting on 
behalf of the Bishop and assisted by the Revy. T. Donovan, A. W. 
Clements, and W. Cooper, laid the foundation-stone of what will be 
known as the Catholic church of St. Felix. The site adjoins that of 
the old chapel, close to the railway station, and was bought for the 
purpose by the late Bishop Riddell. 
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The ceremony began at three o’clock, when a procession moved from 
the temporary church to the ground where the new church is to be 
built. A glass containing the parchment which described the laying of 
the stone—giving the names of the reiyning Pope, the King, delegate, 
Bishop of the diocese, priest of the mission, architect, and builder— 
together with current coins of the realm, a relic from the tomb of 
St. Andrew, Ap., M., at Amalfi, Italy, and some smaller blessed 
medals was then placed in a hollow, which was presently covered up 
by the stone. 


Father Clements, in a short and impressive address, said that 
throughout the different ages it was the custom to make sacrifices. 
There was no religion worthy of the name that did not call for some 
sacrifice. They knew that in the early ages Almighty God had sacrifices 
made to Him in the open air on a stone, just as they were doing that 
day. In those early days there were no such things as churches, and 
the first intimation God gave that He wanted a temple in which | 
sacrifices might be made to Him was when He ordered the Ark of the 
Covenant to be made. Gradually things were improved, and eventually 
they saw Almighty God worshipped in the temple. This was made 
possible, they were told, because the elders of the people and the rich 
and poor gathered together and brought their savings until they were 
told that no more money was needed. That afternoon he had to appeal __ 
to them just as the people of old were appealed to. Canon Rogers had a 
just laid, in their presence, the first stone of a church which would bea 
very beautiful one, and wortby in every way of the worship which would 
be held in it. This could not be realised, however, without their help. 
Their rector had gone far and wide in his endeavours to get achurch 
worthy of Felixstowe and its requirements, and it was absolutely 
necessary if his and their wishes were to be realised that they shoulddo _ 
everything in their power to help. All that could be done at present 
was the laying down of the two bays, but he was sure they would not 
let it rest there, but that they would make the completion of the church 
possible very soon. 


Only a small part of the new church is now being built, owing to the 
want of funds, and at present it will consist only of the sanctuary and 
two bays of the nave. It is hoped that at least another bay may be 
added, for this is much needed, for the greater convenience and accom- 
modation of the people. The section now being built is of Weldon 
stone throughout, with Bath dressings, the cost of which has been 
defrayed out of funds collected by the present energetic priest of the 
mission. The architect is Mr. F. B. Banham, of Beccles, who designed _ 
the minster there, and the builder is Mr. Frederic C. Thurman, of — 
Walton. i</ 


LINCOLN: LANTERN LECTURE ON MALTA.—The Catholics of 
Lincoln kad the pleasure on Tuesday last of a visit from Father P. J. 
Hayden, S.J., who gave his lantern lecture, ‘‘A Visit to Malta,” in 
the Constitutional Club Lecture Hall, Silver-street. The Right Rev. 
Provost Croft, V.G., who presided over a large audience, briefly intro- 
duced the reverend lecturerand bade him a welcome. Father Hayden — 
quickly gained the undivided attention of his audience; and his series 
of beautiful slides, especially those of many handsome churches, were 
much admired, Miss Turton materially assisted the interest of the 
lecture by her graceful interpretation of native dances and her rendering 
of national songs. The choir of St. Hugh’s Church were also heard to 
advantage in several well-chosen glees. b 

At the close of the lecture the Provost heartily thanked Father — 
Hayden for his kindness in coming such a long journey to tell them — 
all he knew of Malta and to tell it in such an interesting and instructive 
way. Mr. T. B. Brown seconded the vote of thanks, which was 
carried with acclamation. é 














BEDFORD: PRESENTATION TO CANON FREELAND.—The congre- 
gation of the Church of the Holy Child met in the schoolroom after 
Benediction on Sunday last to present an address of respect and con- ~ 
gratulation, a gold signet ring, and a cheque for £20 to the Very Rev. — 
J. J. Canon Freeland, R.D., on the occasion of his recent appointment — 
as canon theologian of the diocese. ‘ 


The list of subscribers was very large, but the total amount raised 
was restricted by the idea of making him a present of his canonical — 
robes only. The room was crowded, Mr. A. D. Bolton taking the — 
chair. The address, which was tastefully illuminated by the Artand — 
Book Company, was read by Mr. E. Griggs. The Very Rev. Canon 
thanked his congregation in a few graceful and touching words, and the 
meeting closed with the hymn ‘‘ Faith of our Fathers,” three cheers 
for Canon Freeland, a vote of thanks to the chairman. and more cheers. 
for our Holy Father the Pope. 


Z. 





PORTSMOUTH. . 


PORTSMOUTH : SOCIAL GATHERING.—There was a great social 
gathering of Catholics of the town and borcugh of Portsmouth in the — 
Town Hall on Wednesday in last week to meet the Bishop of Ports- — 
mouth. The great hall was tastefully decorated, and the band of the 
Royal Naval School of Music played cho‘ce selections, and the girls of 
the Cathedral Schools and the Cathedral Choir filled the platform tiers. 
up to the grand organ and sang several choruses during the evening. 
The Bishop received an immense company of guests from all the local 
missions. Halfway through the programme the Bishop delivered a 
few words of greeting, and expressed his very great pleasure at meeting 
so many of his flock. a 

RypE: Quarr ABBEY.—The new chapel for the Solesme Con« 
gregation of Benedictines at Quarr bas just been begun from designs by f 
Dom Paul Bellot, O.S.B., the resident architect to whom the new 2 
abbey buildings are due. The chapel will be of red brick with a tiled — “ 
i 


roof, and will consist of nave, sanctuary, and crypt, with a tower about .a 


tooft. high. The cost has been estimated at about £15,000, and the 
work will be completed in about eighteen months. , 
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THE T Bishops. Accordingly, as soon as possible after the Leeds 
e INT REN ease DEVENCE Congress, I placed before the Bishops of Ireland and England 


an outline of a scheme for the International Union. 
VIEWS OF THE. IRISH BISHOPS. 


Through the kindness of the Most Rev. Dr. Browne, the 
; . Irish Bishops did me the honour of allowing me to make a 
I have now much pleasure [writes the Rev. P. J. Dowling, | personal explanation in the presence of their meeting in 
C.M., of Sheffield] in submitting to your readers what I may | October, and whilst giving a very cordial hearing to the 
term the first stage in the development of this project | outline of my plans, they asked me to hand to each Bishop 
which has aroused practically world-wide interest. a written copy of the scheme and promised me to have it 
There is less attention given to federation by the English- | officially considered at the meeting of their Standing Council 
speaking section of the Church than by their brethren on the | in January. 
Continent. _In all Continental countries there is a consider- 
_ able effort made at combination amongst the Catholics, and 
the object of these unions is to defend Catholic interests The following is a copy of the paper placed in the Bishops’ 
against the Socialist, to support the Catholic Press, to help the | hands ; 
_ Catholic workman, &c. There is a great lack of enthusiasm 
amongst us in all these respects. Naturally, therefore, before 
we could ask those federations to fall into the ranks of an 
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THE SCHEME OF THE UNION. 


1. The object of this Union is to join together a number of bodies 
already existing, and other Catholics that may wish to join, in one 
: : : j : common league to assist the Catholics in defending themselves against 
international union the first step should be to form national | jhe organised attack of Freemasonry in various countries. The Union 


- unions amongst ourselves in order to possess a unit for the | js strictly for defence. 
_ bigger amalgamation by and by. Nothing could or should 2. The means adopted will be (a) to watch the Press and utilise it in 
E be attempted in this direction without the approval of the | exposing the plots and calumnies that are employed in the warfare 
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UNION OF LONDON & SMITHS BANK, 


LIMITED. 
(ESTABLISHED 1839.) 


Authorised Capital, £25,000,000. Subscribed Capital, £22,934,100. Paid-up Capital, £3,554,785 10s. 
Reserve Fund, £1,150,000. : 
NUMBER OF PROPRIETORS—UPWARDS OF 9,300. 


3 DIRECTORS. 

aa Sir FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., Governor. JOHN TROTTER, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 

_ | ERNEST W. BARNARD, Esq. H. W. DRUMMOND, Esq- EUSTACE ABEL SMITH, Esq. 

3 THEODORE BASSETT, Esq. WILLIAM O. GILCHRIST, Esq. GERALD DUDLEY SMITH, Esq. 

t : LEO BONN, Esq. HENRY J. B. KENDALL, Esq. HERBERT FRANCIS SMITH, Esq. 

_ | PERCIVAL BOSANQUET, Esq. A. B. LESLIE-MELVILLE, Esq. LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq. 

— | FRANCIS W. BUXTON, Esq. JOHN MEWS, Esq. Rt. Hon. C. B. STUART WORTLEY, K.C., M.P. 
B CHARLES C, CAVE, Esq. ROBERT FENTON MILES, Esq. ARTHUR M. H. WALROND, Esq. 

ir JOHN ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK, Esq. HENRY W. PRESCOTT, Esq. Sir JULIUS WERNHER, Bart 


OHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. 


KENNETH L. C, PRESCOTT, Esq. Rr. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B, 
LORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. 


BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, Esq. CHARLES H. R. WOLLASTON, Esq. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE—2, Princes Street, E.C. 











J. E. W. HOULDING, Manager. 


P. J. WIFFEN, Metropolitan Branch Manager. 


H. H. HART, Country and Foreign Manager. 
L, E. THOMAS, Country Branch Manager. 


H. R. HOARE, Secretary. 


L. J. CORNISH, Assistant Secretary. 


- TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT—2, Princes Street, E.C. 


LOMBARD STREET OFFICE (Smith, Payne and Smiths), 1, Lombard-street, E.C. 


CORNHILL OFFICE (Prescott’s Bank, Limited), 50, Cornhill, E.C. 





Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1o10, Cr. 
LIABILITIES. 4b Bes Ga : ASSETS. SS Baa 
Capital subscribed 422,934,100 in 229,341 Shares of £100 each : Cashinhand .. te am = “3 «- 43,161,774 14 2 
paid up 415 10s. per share .. ey ra. Pe es 2» 43)554,735 10 © | 4, in Bank of England #5 * on +» 4,036,503 I 4 


Reserve Fund— 
Invested in Consols, Local Loan Stocks, andTransvaal Govern- 
ment 3 per cent, Guaranteed Stock, asper Centra .. ss 1,150,000 0 O 
Current Accounts ., we = a «- 426,425,987 7 2 
Deposit Accounts ». ip ry oa es 13,789,984 II 5 
Sa 40,215,971 18 7 
s eo» 4,188,724 14 5 





Acceptances and Guarantees .. ea 


Liabilities by endorsement on Foreign Bills sold .. ae ae 12,597 13 2 
Other Liabilities, being interest due on Deposits, unclaimed 

Dividends, &c. .. oa ae ag Ke “ a ee 606,955 8 11 
Rebate on Bills not due .. ae oy Meg a _ we 43,320 4 0 


Profit and Loss— 
Balance brought forward ..  .. ne .-4238,576 9 7 
Net profit for the half-year ending 31st 


December, 1910 .. = . a 249,478 18 3 








0 f ; 4488,055 7 10 
Less Amount provided in Profit and Loss 
Account for writing down Investments «=. 120,000 0 oO 





368,055. 7 10 








450,140,320 16 Ir 


FELIX SCHUSTER, Governor, \ 
JOHN TROTTER, Deputy Governor, + Directors. 
HENRY Jj. B. KENDALL, ) 


by the books of the Company. 


usual custom. 


NOTE —In pursuance of the Treasury Regulations it is hereby stated that no 





: 47,198,337 15 
Money at Call and at Short Notice = ae on -. 8,263,461 8 
Investments — . 
Securities of and guaranteed by the British 
Government .. Sy << oe a 
India Stock and Indian Railways Guaran- 
teed Bonds a we of ms 7 
English Corporation Stocks, Railway and 
Waterworks, Debenture and Preference 
Stocks, Colonial Stocks, Foreign Govern- 
ment and Railway Debenture Bonds a 2,818,518 § 10 
Other Investments ., ~ ~ = = 120,220 010 


6 
3 


42,498,945 6 8 
143,386 16 8 





45,581,070 10 0 
Reserve Fund— 
£618,500 Consols 
%165,500 Local Loans Stock 
4560,450 Transvaal Government 3 per cent. 


Guaranteed Stock = te ae es 1,150,000 0 0 

————— 6,731,070 10 0 
Bills Discounted ats pt oa = oa ~ oa 55792,219 0 4 
Loans and Advances... = oe <e °° ee se 16,330,568 14 10 

Liabilities of Customers on Acceptances and Guarantees, as per 
Contra aie ae eo Ba ae ws ee a 4,188,724 14 5 
Liabilities of Customers for indorsements, as per Contra .. 12,507 13 2 
Bank Premises, chiefly freehold (at cost or under) .. nm 1,478,41r 16 3 
Other Assets, being interest due on Investments, &c... ae 145,019 4 2 





450,140,320 16 12 





J. E. W. HOULDING, Manager. 
Cc. H. R. WEIDEM NN, Chief Accountant. 


Report of the Auditors to the Shareholders of THE UNION OF LONDON & SMITHS BANK, LIMITED. 

We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head Office and with the returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to 
the correctness of the cash and have verified the Investments held by the Bank, the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice and the Bills 
discounted. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to 
exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according to .the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown 


WM. B. PEAT, 
Cc. W. M. KEMP 


c } Auditors. 
ARTHUR F. WHINNEY, 





The Bank has Branches or Agents in all the principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom, and correspondents throughout the world. 
TERMS.—CURRENT ACCOUNTS.—These are kept according tu the usual custom of London and Country Bankers. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Deposits are received at Interest, subject to notice of withdrawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the 


GENERAL BUSINESS.—The Agency of Country and Foreign Banks, whether Joint Stock or Private. Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued for 
all parts of the Continent of Europe and elsewhere. Purchases and sales effected in all the British and Foreign Stocks and Securities. Dividends on Stocks 
and Shares, the half-pay of Officers, Pensions, Annuities, &c., received for Customers without charge. 

The Officers and Cierks connected with the Bank are required to sign a declaration of Secrecy as to the transactions of any of its customers. 

EXECUTORSHIPS AND TRUSTEESHIPS.—The Bank, having the necessary powers, are prepared to undertake the Office of Executors, Trustees, and 
Custodian Trustees, on terms, particulars of which can be obtained from the Head Office. 


liability attaches to the Consolidated Fund of the British Government in respect 


of any act or omission of the Bank, 
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against the Church, (6) to provide an international trusteeship, 
registered as 2 commercial company, which in case of need will 
undertake the guardianship of threatened Church property, (c) to make 
common cause and concerted action with regard to the commerce of a 
country that engaged in a warfare against the Church, and to use every 
means to bann all products of that country everywhere the Union 
exists so long as that hostility continues, (@) to supply funds to fight the 
cause of priests and religious when attacked before local tribunals, 
(e) to use any other means the Council may adopt as legitimate defence 
against the attacks of the enemies of the Church. . 

3. The purposes of the Union will need a number of paid agents or 
organisers. Itis proposed that every member will pay one shilling per 
year to the funds. If twenty million Catholics join the Union it will 
mean that a war chest of one million a year will be at the disposal of 


the Union. f é - 
4. The governing body of the Union will consist of (a) an interna- 


tional Council made up of bishops and priests and laymen in equal 
numbers presided over by a Cardinal to be nominated by the Pope. 
(6) There will be also a National Council for each country, similarly 
constituted. The International Council will direct the general policy 
ofthe Union. The National Council will direct the local organisation, 
keep it in being, and extend it and assist the International Council in 
deciding local methods of action. . 

5. The times of meeting and place will be decided by each Council 
as circumstances may demand, 

6. The International Council will consist of delegates, one ecclesiastic 
and one layman, chosen by each of the National Councils. The I.C. 


will elect its own officials, : 
7. The National Council will consist of three bishops and three 


priests chosen by the bishops of the country, and of six laymen chosen 
by the majority vote of the heads of the various organisations that 
join the Union. The National Council will elect its own Chairman and 
officials. 

8. Each Council will draw up its own standing orders. 

Your readers will observe that itis not my plan to create 
new bodies specifically for the object of the Union. We have, 
as I stated previously, numerous bodies which may be described 
as the “ pick” of the faithful of both sexes, My hope is that 
these associations will join the Union, each in a body, and that 
their existing machinery will carry out the work of the Union 
under the direction of the National and International Councils. 
For example, let us suppose the Catholic Young Men’s Societies 
—bodies which should form the Household Guards of the 
Church—decide to join the National Union. Then, through 
their officers, they will keep the registry, collect the subscrip- 
tions, and receive and publish the instructions from the head- 
quarters of the Union: all such bodies exist as isolated 
regiments at present, all that is wanted is some central staff to 
issue the order of the day—battle in defence of the Church and 
how to fight it with all arms in action. 

I think the constitution of the two councils is simple and 
effective. It secures, in the first place, immediate touch with 
Rome by having a Cardinal as President of the Union. Then, 
by the composition of each council, there is secured the co- 
operation of the laity and the guidance of the clergy. 


THE REPLY OF THE BISHOPS. 


The Secretary of the Standing Council of the Irish Episcopate 
did me the honour of forwarding the following letter : 

Bishop’s House, Queenstown. 

The Episcopal Standing Committee of the Irish Bishops, which met 
on the 17th inst. and considered the statement of the Rev. P. J. 
Dowling, C.M., setting forth the proposed constitution of an Inter- 
national Catkolic Defence Union, directed the Secretary to reply ‘‘ that, 
while they approve of the object of the proposed Union, especially of 
an International Catholic Press Agency, they cannot approve of the 
detailed proposed constitution of the Union, till it has been submitted to 
and approved by the Holy See. 

The Episcopal Committee do not approve of the proposal in Section (c), 
namely, to introduce concerted action in regard to commercial business. 

ROBERT BROWNE (Bishop of Cloyne), Secretary. 

January 24, I9II. 

It is a source of great gratification to me that a body whose 
_ decision will be so widely accepted and venerated has approved 

_of the principles of the Union. I am sorry that there is excep- 
tion taken to what I consider a very strong feature in the pro- 
gramme, concerted action against the commerce of a country 
that attacks the Church. The keynote of my scheme is that of 
defensive war, and I think there are few theologians that would 
not allow the blockade of an enemy’s posts and the harassing 
of her commerce in a defensive war. The least we can do is to 
knock the weapons out of our enemy’s hands. I think that we 
failto grasp the fact that we are the objects of a war, a most 
relentless war, which aims not at subjugation, but at extermina- 
tion. The battle cry of the continental Mason is ‘“ Ecrasez 
Vinfame.” However, I shall be well satisfied if the other points 
of the programme are carried out, and it would be only an act 
of prudence to sacrifice this feature of the scheme if such action 
would save the general plan. 

Your readers will now see that we possess a great advantage 
in approaching Rome for the confirmation of the constitution of 
the Union in having the approval of the Irish Bishops for its 
principles. I am certain too, that in the Church of Australia 
of the United States, of Canada and South Africa, the fact of 
ne approval of principles will rouse renewed interest in the 

nion. 

The next step will be the humble approach to the See of 
Peter. As soon as possible the constitution of the Union will 
be submitted to the Pope, and if he gives his approval and 


blessing the hour is not far distant when the enemies of the 
Church will hear the tramp of the International Guards march ~ 
into battle line. 
I must thank several friends for subscriptions towards the 
ae expense, somewhat considerable, of working ‘up the 
nion. 





ISLEWORTH CATHOLICS AND KENSITITES. 


The Wycliffe preachers gave an open-air mission in Isleworth 
in the first week of February, and, as usual, did not confine 
themselves to protests against Ritualism in the Church of 
England, but made their accustomed attacks on Catholic doc- 
trines and practices. Very offensive printed matter was also 
distributed to the children attending the day schools of the 
local convent. The men of the Isleworth Confraternity of the © 
Blessed Sacrament organised an effective protest, the result of © 
which will be that Isleworth is not likely to be troubled with 
Mr. Kensit and his preachers for some time to come. The 
preachers were mercilessly heckled evening after evening, and 
preparations were made to deal with the “ Great Protestant 
Demonstration” in Isleworth Public Hall, announced for the 
evening of the 7th, at which Mr. Kensit was to lecture with a 
display of lantern views. 

In order to make clear the position taken by the Catholics, 
the following handbill was circulated : ; 


Dr. Whately, Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, writes (‘* Letters on _ 
the Church,” page 53): ‘* Free discussion is necessary for the attain- 
ment and maintenance of truth. Not so with ridicule and insult; to 
forbid these can be no violation of religious liberty, since no man can 
be bound in conscience to employ such weapons, and this applies with A 
equal force to the persons of every religious denomination. All these, 
though they must be prepared to encounter fair argument, should be — 
protected from insult, libel, and mockery.” In Isleworth men of all a 
denominations have lived for years in mutual charity and peace; — 
heartily co-operating together in charitable work for the poor, and 
respecting each other’s religious convictions. Mr. Kensit in introducing 
a campaign of discord, misrepresentation, ridicule, and mockery of the — 
religious beliefs and practices of others is doing an un-Christian and’ 
evil work against which all honourable men should protest. 


On the eve of the demonstration, the only local minister of — 
religion whose name appeared on the Kensitite programme—a ~ 
Dissenting clergyman—withdrew his support and wrote a 
manly letter of protest against the methods of the Wycliffe 
mission. The “Great Protestant Demonstration” was practi- 
cally boycotted by the Isleworth non-Catholics, only a handful 
taking tickets. The Catholic men of the place had drawn ~ 
reinforcements from the neighbouring districts, and the — 
Kensitites took alarm, and soon after the opening of the hall, * 
as they saw well-known Catholics of Iseleworth taking their — 
places in the reserved seats, and realised how few. their own — 
supporters were, they stopped the further issue of tickets, and — 
refused to open the main doors leading to the unreserved seats. 

The Chairman announced that though questions would be 
allowed at the end, any interruption would lead to the inter- — 
rupter being removed. The Catholics replied with a defiant 
announcement that they would refute Mr. Kensit point by point — 
as he went along, and treated the threat of expulsion with | 
derision. Mr. Kensit rose to address a very thin audience, and — 
displayed some nervousness when a prolonged hammering at ; 
the closed doors told that a larger audience meant to come in. 
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The doors were at last forced, the stewards were swept away, 
and a cheering crowd of Catholics (and some Protestant friends — 
with them) poured in and occupied every vacant place. Instead 
of lecturing, Mr. Kensit had to try to answer some awkward — 
questions. A proposal that the limelight views should be 
shown was met with the cry “ We will have no caricatures of — 
our religion,” and the views were not shown. After a very _ 
uncomfortable three-quarters of an hour, Mr. Kensit lost his — 
temper, and made a remark that called forth a storm ‘of protest. — 
The chairman then announced that he would close the meeting _ 
with prayer, as it was useless to try to get a hearing for Mr. 
Kensit. On this the Catholics sang “ Faith of our Fathers” in — 
a chorus that drowned the Kensitite protest, and the meeting — 
broke up. As Mr. Kensit came out to his carriage, he again 
heard the hymn sung by the orderly crowds that lined the 
streets. He drove away amida storm of booing, which was 
followed by cheers for the victory that had been won. 


“a 
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THE LATE FATHER ALPHONSUS, O.S.F.C. 
FUNERAL AT PANTASAPH. 


On Wednesday, February 8, the Very Rev. Father Alphonsus, 
O.S.F.C., was laid to rest in the cemetery attached to the monastery at 
Pantasaph, N. Wales. The universal esteem in which the deceased 
prelate was held by the brethren of his Order was testified to by the 
unusual gathering of Friars who assembled around his grave to pay 
him the last homage of their reverence, love, and affection. 

The Archbishop of Simla, the Most Rev. Dr. Kenealy, O.S.F.C., 
assisted pontifically at the Solemn Requiem Mass sung by the Very 
Rev. Father Thomas, O.S.F.C., Min. Prov. (Ireland). The deacons 
at the throne were the Very Rev. Father Paul, O.S.F.C., ex-Prov. 
(Ireland) and the Very Rev. Father Peter, O.S.F.C., ex-Prov. 
(Ireland). The deacon at the Mass was the Very Rev. Father Elzear, 
O.S.F.C., Guardian of Erith Monastery ; subdeacon, the Very Rey. 
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TEMPTING TO SMOKERS. 


We are appealing to the smokers who do not know of the many advantages The Famous * 
of buying cigars direct from us. We invite them to accept our Test Offer 




























of Eight Exquisite Havana - flavour Cigars for 1/-, post free. This is a No. 2 Planter’s 

bona-fide offer—one on which there is no profit for us—the 1/- barely 

covers cost of cedar wood box, packing, postage, &c. It is obvious that Samples 

we could not afford to make this offer unless we felt assured that once you Are Mild 

try the cigars you will become a regular customer. ers 
Havana- 
NO. 2 PLANTER’S SAMPLE CIGARS Ae 
are not ordinary cheap cigars ; they are extraordinary good cigars—cheap. Finwous 


They smoke the equal of cigars costing three times the price. The bouquet i 
ae > he bout Cigars. 

and delicious flavour appeal to the tastes of the most discriminating 
smokers. Connoisseurs have pronounced No. 2 Planter’s Samples as being In _ perfect condition, 

the most extraordinary value in cigars ever offered, peels Mag ABS. CORY 
posed of the choicest 
and most exquisite 
leaves blended with the 
finest Havana Tobacco 
and possessing an ex- 
quisite Havana flavour. 
Actual size 44% inches. 













Each Sample box “contains 


8 EXQUISITE 
HAVANA FLAVOUR 
CIGARS FOR 1/., 


EVERY BOX GUARANTEED, 


No. 2 Planter’s Samples can be supplied in 
boxes of 50, 6/6, two boxes 12/6, post free. 
Every box of 50 is sent out on our five-free- 
-  smokessystem. Ifafter smoking five cigars 
they are not exactly to your particular taste, 
return the balance of the box within seven 
days and the cigars will be changed or 
money refunded in full. 
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THE BOND CIGAR CO.,(T) Alexandra Dock, GRIMSBY. 


B © N D Cl G A R CS O., Dear Sirs,—I enclose herewith 1/- for box of eight No 2 Planter’s 


Sample Cigars as per offer above. Same to be sent me post free. 
(T) Alexandra Dock, 


GRIMSBY. 


POU HOO eH eEL GOD O ere HeeTeDee ees OH OOOO HOR DOneereeerECeEheeesereseereD 


SPCC CC RSE OP ODEO Eee TO DE See H er DORR DOO OE Ee DEO se eee Cheedeceerevereeeerereseeee 
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5 ae Ge THE EMPIRE'S GREATEST RAILWAY. 
SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


-TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers, 
Only four days open sea. 


TRANSCANADA— Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada. 
Fastest route to Western States. 


TRANSPACIFIC— Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 
Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 











For further particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY (#8:2¥820%,} ovow. 


24, JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
| 8 ST, AUGUSTINE’S PARADE, BRISTOL, 


8 
OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 41) VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST. 
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raphin, O.S.F.C., Guardian of Chester Monastery. The 
on hier, Father William, O.S.F.C., Vicar-Provincial, was assistant 
priest. In the choir stalls were the following representatives of the 
Order: The Very Revv. Fathers Anthony (Olton) and Joseph (Cowley), 
ex-Provincials ; the Very Rev. Father Albert, Guardian of Pantasaph 
Monastery; Fathers Rudolph and Fidelis (Peckham), Benedict 
(Dublin), Bernardine (Burton Park), Alexis and Stanislaus (Cowley), 
Cuthbert (Oxford), Leonard (Olton), Paschal, Secretary to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Simla; Paul, Edmond, David, and Philip (Pan- 
tasaph), Charles, Jobn Capestran, and Raymund (Chester), Augustine 
and Ambrose (Penmaenmawr), Daniel and Reginald (Paris), the 
Very Rev. Father Ryan, S.J. (Holywell), the Rev. Father Plater, 
M.A., S.J., representative of St. Beuno’s College; Fathers Jarvis, 
Ph.D. (Elolywell), Gore, and Walsh (Pantasaph) ; whilst the Rev. 
Frederick Mitchel travelled all the way from Morley (Yorks) to pay 
his last respects to a life-long friend. 
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SERMON BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF SIMLA. 


After the Mass his Grace the Archbishop of Simla preached the 
following panegyric : 


«© We are but of yesterday and are ignorant that our days upon the 
face of the earth pass like a shadow ” (Job viii. 10). 


I am sorry, dear brethren, that physical inability and the impos- 
sibility of speaking much deprives me of the opportunity of saying all 
that I would wish, and as I would wish, on this mournful occasion, 
But it would be impossible for me to allow one who on earth was so 
dear to me to pass away without a single word, and it is kind of you 
to assemble together with us around all that remains in this world of 
Father Alphonsus, the Minister Provincial of the Senior Province of 
English Franciscans. 

The Province mourns the loss of its elected chief anda wide circle 
of friends who cared for and admired him like ourselves are struck with 
amazement at the tragic termination of so brilliant though brief a 
career. In God’s acre here at Pantasaph there can be found many and 
_ pathetic stories of rich and poor, young and old, priest and people, 

religious and laymen, gathered together in this peaceful earth close to 
the sound of the sanctuary bell, close to the echoes of voices consecrated 
to God chanting the Divine Praises by day and in the silence of the 
night. But surely no man was ever buried in our midst about whom 
it might be more fittingly said that God’s ways are unsearchable. How 
true itis that no man can ever understand the real meaning, the true 
philosophy of this life unless he is accustomed from time to time to 
look fearlessly into the face of death, and meditate calmly as his eyes 
look down the avenues of the eternal years. 

Yesterday perhaps it was a little babe hardly come into this world 
before it is transferred to another ; tce-morrow it may be an old man 
bent with labour and full of years; to-day it is a man, a priest, a 
a religious, a prelate called upon in the prime of life to lay down his 
office and work unfinished. Indeed we are creatures of yesterday and 
are ignorant that our days upon the face of the earth pass like a shadow. 
Hence remains only one golden rule of life : to know, love and serve 
God during our sojourn in this life whether long or short in order to 
secure for ourselves life eternal. 

Father Alphonsus came to Pantasaph when fifteen years old to enter 
the life of the cloister and teceive the sacred habit on May 18, 1870, 
and at that time he was as well set and developed and as healthy and 
bonny a boy as ever was consecrated to the service of God. Twelve 
months after, when I myself had been six months a novice, he made 
under this hallowed roof his simple vows and afterwards went to 
Crawley for his course of humanities ; from thence he went to Dulwich, 
where he studied Philosophy, and then returned to Crawley for his 
Theological course ; from beginning to end he was a perfectly successful 
student. At the end of his studies he was immediately appointed 
Lector of Theology and gradually rose to every post in the order. He 
took up parochial duties, was Guardian of the more important houses 
of the Province—Pantasaph, Olton, Peckham and Crawley : he became 
definitor of the English Province and finally in the year 1908 was 
almost unanimously elected Minister-Provincia]l. But whatever office 
he undertook, whatever duty he accepted, he threwinto it a most singular 
energy and extraordinary zeal, whether painting the walls of a corridor, 
or training a choir of boys; whether ruling a Province or preaching 
_ to the world at large, he could never be charged with the commonplace. 
Even the most ordinary things he did in an extraordinary manner. It 
is a quality of genius ; a temperament which under the grace of God and 
with due co-operation might easily make asaint ; it isa temperament which 
has its own sorrows, its own defects and its own disillusions. But what- 
ever may have been the sorrows or the disillusions of the dead Provincial 
it must be a happy thing for a man to die conscious, as he lays down 
his life, that in everything he did he gave bis best and his strongest 
and his whole-hearted zeal. It shortens life, but this life is not the 
end, but the way to the end. If by living strenuously Father 
Alphonsus unconsciously shortened his life, God in his mercy gave 
him a lingering sickness and thus led him gently by the hand down 
the vale ot the shadow of death. 

As a man Father Alphonsus may be said to have lived always in the 
ideal, and perhaps, on this account, to the stranger who knew him not, 
he may have seemed an enigma, but to those who knew him he was a 
simple-souled man, He was generous to a degree; he never spared 
himself night or day. Whatever his human limitations,—and who 
amongst us has not some limitation ?—he always held aloft the sacred 
traditions of the Franciscan Order brought down to us from the 
centuries. It was not easy in this age, when everything helps nature 
to hold back from the best ; so it is greatly to his credit that he never 
budged an inch from the path of principle. As a religious superior he 
maintained the Divine Office by night and by day, in the austere 
practices of regular o>servance he was always scrupulously severe. In 
his public life he did many things that will last. Although I speak in 
the presence of an ex*provincial of the Order to whose intervention under 
God we owe the college of Cowley, and although I myself was called 
upon to share in its initial trials, yet I think I do no injury either to 
that ex-provincial or to myself if I say that the return of Franciscan 
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Friars to Oxford is chiefly due to the zeal,loyalty, courage, and 
x! persistent energy and determination of our beloved friend who has gone 
_ to God. 

__ That idea was completed by another—the sending of students to 
Rome in order that the young men of the English Province might 
obtain their Divine letters from Rome after obtaining their English 
letters from Oxford. He spent his last energies in consolidating the 
work at Oxford. God gave hima long illness and so took this man 
full of life and energy into the shadow of the valley of death. 
‘Surely He who died on the cross and has compassion on our sufferings 
will take account of the sufferings our brother so patiently bore during 
his last illness. So, full of faith and contrite for any defects he may 
have committed in his life, he passed peacefully away. 

_ Let not those who loved him be moyed by a false charity to think 
perhaps he needs no prayers, but let them pray for him and pray 
‘always. Pray for him as long as your memory of him lasts that God 
may bring him to life eternal and to eternal peace. 


__ The absolutions and the short service at the grave were performed by 
_the Most Rev. the Archbishop of Simla, assisted by Father William. 
Whilst the body was being lowered into the grave we noticed tears in 
the eyes of not a few of these sturdy Friars; these tears were more 
eloquent than aught else not merely of the Friars’ reverence for their 
‘Minister Provincial, but also of their love and affection for one whom 
God in the inscrutable designs of His Providence had prematurely 
Snatched away to begin his career ineternity. R.I.P. 
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OBITUARY. 
—_—_—_—_4____—. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA, 


_ We deeply regret to record the death of the Most Rev. Patrick J. 
‘Ryan, D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia, which took place after a 
Tong illness on Saturday. Before the end came he had the consolation, 
‘not only of all the rites of the Church, but of the Apostolic Blessing 
and a visit from his old friend and colleague, Cardinal Gibbons. Born 
on February 20, 1831, at Thurles, he studied first under the Christian 
rothers in that town, and then at Dublin and at Carlow College. His 
urse being finished before he was of age for ordination, he left for the 
diocese of St. Louis in 1852, where in the following year he was 
ordained priest. From 1864 to 1872 he was Vicar-General to Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, and in the latter year was consecrated as his Coadjutor 
with the title of Bishop of Tricomia. In 1884 he was named Arch- 
bishop of Salamis, and a little later was appointed Archbishop of 
of Philadelphia in succession to Archbishop Wood. In his first 
sermon in bis new diocese he concluded by saying: ‘To God and to 
the welfare of the people I dedicate the years of my life.” At once 
he began to be part of the life of Philadelphia. His simplicity, his 
‘Unostentatiousness were remarked on all sides; yet he quietly, but 
‘firmly, brought about a changed attitude towards Catholics. He 
was selected by President Cleveland as the bearer of his present to 
Leo XIII. on the occasion of his silver jubilee in 1887, and in 1897, 
when the Archbishop celebrated his own silver jubilee as a bishop, 
there were great and general rejoicings in his episcopal city. As the 
ne approached of his fiftieth year in the priesthood, the Archbishop 
begged that there should be no celebration of the event, and declared 
that he would accept no gift. He was, however, prevailed upon to 
allow a celebration, which came in 1903, and prelates from all over the 
world participated in the ceremonies. The Pope sent a personal 
representative in the person of Archbishop Falconio. He enjoyed a 
wide reputation as a preacher ; indeed Father Tom Burke declared that 
he surpassed Lacordaire. RIP. — 
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Anthracite Nuts for Stoves, 39s. Net cash prices. 
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*Phones 565 Paddington, 628 and 2718 North. 
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You will be delighted 


with the Cut and Fit of our Garments 
at most economical prices compatible 
with best work. 


Warm Overcoats from 3 
Gns. Serge or Tweed Suits 
from 3 Gns. Frock Coat (Silk 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
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Remittances to AMBROSE WILLIS, 
Publishing Office, 19, Henrietta-street, 
London, W.C. 

Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till 1—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. Established 
x874. Telegrams, ‘‘Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


M ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN 
. (with whom is associated Miss Margaret 
Mackenzie), 45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic 
Agency for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, and 
Gentlewomen for all positions. Telephone 3136 Mayfair, 


OLONEL’S daughter (20) wants post 

as COMPANION to lady, or Governess to a 

child. Bright, cheerful; would travel. Town or 

country. R.C. Highest references. Address E. S., 
care of Hooper and Batty, 15, Walbrook, E.C, 











ADY desires re-engagement as 

COOK-HOUSEKEEPER priest or gentleman 

with maid ormaids. Longexperience. Highest refer- 

ences, Salarysecondary consideration. Middle-aged. 

A., care of Sister Louise, 134, Upper Brook-strest, 
Manchester. 





ANSERVANT seeks situation in 
quiet family, Country. F. H., 31, Burmester- 
road, Lower Tooting, S. W: 


\ i RS. FROES strongly recommends 
g20d COOK where kitchen-maid is kept. 
Hemerdon, Bovey Tracey, S. Devon. 


RS; PHILIP LAN GD AL E, 
Houghton Hall, wishes to highly recommend 
experienced HEAD NURSE. R.C.  Disengaged. 
S. Kavanagh, The Lodge, Scarthingwell Hall, Tad- 
caster, 


N URSE, thoroughly experienced with 


infants, disengaged. 1151, TABLET Office. 


RIEST’S HOUSEKEEPER seeks 


similar situation. Strong. Age 37. Besides 
household management, capable of sacristy and all 
general work. References (14 years) kindly Permitted 
to Rey. Mother Prioress, Princethorpe Priory, 3 years 














Canon Glancey, Begbroke, Oxfordshire. Disengaged 
February 27. 
ANTED, situation as LADY’S 


MAID. Good dressmaker and_ hairdresser. 
Good references. Interview if desired. Apply Bridge, 
Westview, 78, York-street, Rugby. 





ITUATION wanted for two steady 

youths as PANTRY or HALL BOYS. Excel- 

lent characters. Ages 18 and 15. Apply The Superior, 
St. Catherine’s Convent, Campden, Glos. 





ANTED, place as NURSE-COM- 

PANION to invalid lady. Certificate two 

years’ fhospital training. Cheerful and obliging. 
Address M. V., 1037 TaBLer Office. 


OUNG English Lady (daughter of 

— Army officer and a Roman Catholic) desires post 
as COMPANION to a lady or Resident Governess 
to young child. Excellent references. Very bright, 
musical; fond of children. Address E. S., care of 
Hooper and Batty, 15, Walbrook, E.C. 











SITUATIONS VACANT. 
ATHOLIC NURSE required for 


— London early in March. Age about 30, Four 
children, ages 7, 6, 3, and7 months. Housemaid kept. 
Must be fond of children. Good wages. Apply Mrs. 


Bull, 46, Porchester-square, London, W. 

H EAD-NURSE required in May for 
Hon. Mrs. M. first baby from month. Apply 

care of Mrs. Moran, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh, 








THECAABEET, 





[Saturday. February 18, rort. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICIIMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


OE RAVELGER wanted for ornamental 

metal work and church work. Good salary and 
commission for really competent man. None but first- 
class men need apply. State fully previous experience 
in travelling. No. 1076, TaBLet Office. 








HOUSES, &c. 


BEAUTIFUL and large Gothic 
MANSION and outbuildings, all in good con- 

Three acres of garden and two excellent 
cottages adjoining garden. Commanding a high and 
healthy position, amidst charming scenery. Most 
suitable for Convent and School. Ten minutes’ walk 
from Catholic Church, Cockermouth. Now offered 
for Sale ata low figure. Also three of the community 
could be engaged in Catholic Elementary school next 
to the Church. Write J. J. Harris, Grey Abbey, 
Cockermouth, 


UNSTANTON, NORFOLK.—To 

be LET or SOLD. Prominent central posi- 

tion overlooking green and sea, Four reception, 14 bed; 

rooms, Excellent kitchens, butler’s pantry, offices ; 

small garden. Suitable for school or home, Rent £85. 

Apply Ingram Watson and Son, Estate Agents, 
Norfolk. 


Ne eS Se 
ADY wishes TO LET her Attached 
HOUSE (furnished) beginning April till October. 
Three bed-rooms, dressing-room, bath-room, dining 
and sitting-room. Healthy position, Garden leading 
into park. ,‘Glenbrook,” Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


cus REY.—A_ Freehold Property, 

ro miles from London, suitable for an Institution. 
Five minutes from trams, ten minutes from three 
stations. It comprises an old-fashioned MANSION, 
well set back from road, with lodge entrance. The 
Mansion contains 14 bed-rooms, bath and dressing- 
rooms, drawing, dining, and morning-rooms, and 
library, conservatory, billiard-room, kitchen and offices, 
pantry, &c, Large stabling, small farmery with large 
meadows. : 

Extensive walled-in garden with hothouses. Finely 
timbered grounds, with cedars, oaks, hollies and elms, 
and about a third of a mile of the river Wandle, which 
is the boundary of the property on the north side. 

The Estate measures about 30 acres. The buildings 
are in very bad repair. Owing to the decease of one of 
the owners and general depression in the property 
market, the Estate is For Sale at the extremely low 
price of £7,500 (seven thousand five hundred pounds). 
Write to Box 4530, Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 
125, Strand, W.C. 


“TP EWKESBURY.— TO BE LET, with 

early possession, an attractive RESIDENCE. 
Three reception, 7 bed-rooms, bath-room (h, and c.). 
Pleasure gardens, orchard and paddocks g acres. 
Charmingly situated on an eminence overlooking rivers 
Severn and Avon. Halfa mile from the town and close 
to R.C, Church. Rent 4125, 
Estate Agents, Tewkesbury. 


REMARKABLE BARGAIN. 
UNDER HALF COST. Splendidly 


built modern premises in fashionable South 
Coast Town, close to sea and station; eminently suit- 
able for Nursing Home, Religious Community, or 
School, Twenty-five bed-rooms, 6 reception, and 
private chapel. One acre walled in. Price only 
44,200 Freehold (42,000 can remain). Dickins and 
Sons, 4, George-street, Croydon, 


\Ay BITTE ABBEY (about two miles 

from Coventry).—TO BE LET, Furnished or 
Unfurnished, on short lease or annual tenancy, from 
Lady Day next. The house stands in its own grounds- 
and Catholic Chapel is attached, Ordinary reception, 
rooms, about 25 bed-rooms, bath-room, &c. Good 
water supply and drainage. Stabling for eight, coach- 
houses, motor-house, &c. ; good kitchen garden, cottages, 
&c. The Home Farm of 175 acres could be let with it from 
Michaelmas ifrequired. About 3,000 acres of shooting 
on an adjoining Estate could be probably taken. For 
further particulars apply to Messrs. Fisher, Bolam and 
Co., Land Agents and Surveyors, Market Harborough. 


BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
IMBLEDON.—FOR SALE,’ free- 
hold detached RESIDENCE, nearly opposite 
Edge Hill Catholic Church. Eight bed-rooms, two 
reception-rooms, conservatory, large garden, About 
one mile from station and close to two golflinks. Price 
41,5co. Jeukinson, Brinsley and Co., Surveyors, 30 
and 31, New Bridge-street, E.C. 





dition. 








Apply Moore and Sons, 














HOTELS, &c. 





ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 
Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within _ three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. - Perfect 
sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.aday. Telegrams, “ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 


OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
~ HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11S 


+009 


aday. Tel. 80, Telegrams: ‘‘ Kenworthy’s, 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 








Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER, 
UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’s, 


’ Sorpiton Hiri, S,W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level. Gravel soil, _Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘' Matron.” ee 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
SALISBURY HOTEL, BOSCOMBE. 





Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage, Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRIVATE HOME. 
ERVOUS, mild mental, and other 


cases. Homelife. Lovely house and grounds. 
Billiards and other games. MReferences to clergy, 
leading specialists, and patients’ frieuds. Address 
Resident Physician (Catholic), TasLet Office. 


NERVES of every description 
cured by the Wilson Treatment. 
Mr. D. WILSON, the well-known expert 
of Paris and London, will be At Home 
daily, 10 till 6, at 96, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. Ladies attended by a 
lady, if desired. 


BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
. NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received, Terms from £1 ros. to £6 6s. a week, 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 
terrace, Kemp Town, 


ATHOLIC GENTLEMAN engaged 

in literary work seeks UNFURNISHED 

ROOMS with attendance, or unfurnished rooms in 

presbytery or private house, close to church. London 
or neighbourhood. No. 1145, TaBLeT Office. 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- 

WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 

Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s. Chaplain, 

St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 

polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
Cemetery. — 


we 
ARM PUPIL.—Well-known Border 
farmer has vacancy for above. Gentleman’s son 
only (R.C.). Practical training in all branches. County 
society. Healthy district. Box 1093, TABLET Office. 


RENCH NUNS.—Convent of the 


Immaculate Conception of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
Novitiate House.—Public chapel with adoration of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. Day School for young 
ladies, A few boarders received. Apply to Rev. 
Mother Supericr, Convent of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Harrow Weald. ~« ~ 


OR SALE.—Set of OAK STALLS, 


7 divisions reft. oin. long, kneeler with long seat 
in middle and front kneeler, panelling in back 7ft. high, 
for both sides of church. In good condition. What 
offers? D. 3109 34, Union-street, Birmingham. 


OR SALE, BECHSTEIN PIANO. 


Fine tone. Exceptional bargain. Also Simplex 
iano-player. Estey Organ, 11 stops. Cost 30 guineas. 
en guineas or reasonable offer. M. A. J., 11, Park- 

hurst-road, Holloway. 


Charme desires to dispose of 
almost new FUR OVERCOAT in perfect con- 
dition. First class style, beaver collar and cuffs, lined 
musquash. Sent on approval. Six Guineas. Suit 
medium height and build. 1147, Taster Office, 
Henrietta-street, W.C. 


OUSE wanted at Lady Day or later. 

Dorset, Hants, Berks. Three sitting, six or 

seven bed-rooms. Tennis court. Nearchurch. No, 
1113, TABLET Office. 


PAXING GUESTS. — Comfortable 

accommodation for gentlemen. Very quiet. Suit 
student. Near British Museum and Law Courts. 
From 30s. No. 1149, TABLET Office. 
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Nee en nn ne en a articles iaslnyiantenstaib-esrauicipssntnyipaighecmesh besmenpisenst ovrsbeieielonsamsahsnousmie 
On Friday the 24th the new Bishop of Port Louis, Manritius, 
aes pet Jane? Romanus Bilsborrow, O.S.B., will be consecrated 
y the bishop of Newport, assisted by Bishop O’Neill, f i 
of Port Louis, and Bishop Cowgill. . ra ylaill uke plecbok 


SOCIALE AND’ POLITICAL, 


ren erence 


The Very Rev. Mgr. Barnes, M.A., is accompanying a party 
of Catholics who are taking part in the cruise of the Dunottar Castle, 
to Palestine, Egypt, &c., leaving Marseilles on March 9, the arrange- 
ments for which are being made by the Catholic Touring Association, 


of No. 55, Russell-square. 


A copy of “ Brother Luiz de Sousa,” the play translated from 
the Portuguese by Mr. Edgar Prestage, has lately been presented by 
him, through Mgr. Butt, to the Pope, when the Holy Father was 
graciously pleased to accept it, and to convey his blessing to Mr. E. 


Prestage and his family, 


take TABLET, 


Woolhampton. 


Halkin-street. 
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The ceremony will take place at 


6 at aoe ee father of the Rev. Vincent McNabb, 
1 Key 1e on ednesday e ] hi ; » 
tevrate, South Shiciinn ee a a a 


King Manoel honoured the Earl and Countess of Granard 
with his company at dinner on Wednesday evening at Forbes House, 


The death is announced of Mgr. Bonacum, Bishop of Lincoln, 
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US 


Doctors Say there is a Harmless, Safe, and Sure 
Way to Remove it. 


Dr. F. A. Starbuck says: “I Feel Justified in Making the Assertion 
that it is the Only Successful Method of Removing Hair.” 


Every woman who is afflicted with superfluous hair 
will undoubtedly be glad to know that there is but one 
proper and logical method of getting rid of this most 
annoying and embarrassing disfigurement. 


The best authorities in the medical profession agree 
that De Miracle will destroy hair successfully, although 
there are many other unreliable things which claim to 
doit. The success which has attended this prepara- 
tion asa means of removing hair is based upon the 
method by whichit works. It is a purely scientific 
principle, and totally different from the pastes and 
powders and other remedies which simply break off 
the hair in the same way that the razor does, making 
the hair when it grows out again heavier than before. 


As far asthe electric needle or X-ray is concerned, 
both are not only unsatisfactory, but dangerous as well, 
The scars and burns of the electric needle last for a 
lifetime, and the dangers of the X-ray are indeed 
serious. ' 



















READ THIS! 





ERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
PARTY TO HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c., 
March 22 and October 18, at 2%d. a mile inclusive, 
visiting JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMAS- 
CUS, CAIRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
&c. Apply Czsar Chaleel and Co., Teignmouth, 
Devon, for free Illustrated Booklet 


BER-AMMERGAU.—Ii would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
{white wood), 6in. and gin, on Oak Crosses. 15in. and 
2uin., 8s. 6d. and 11s. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, Esq., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


AVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER’S 
BILLS, and Buy Direct. Best English. Mutton’: 
Loins, Saddles, Shoulders, 8d. ; Legs, 9d.; Necks, 





74d. Beef: Silverside, 7%d.; Topside, 8%d,; Sir 
loin and Ribs, 8%4d.; Rump Steak, 1s.; Brisket, 
514d. ; Suet, 4d. Trial order solicited. Orders 4s., 


free delivered London ; 10s. country. Hampers free, 


Cash on delivery. 


THE DIRECT SUPPLY STORES, Ltd., 
6, Holborn Circus, London. 





T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE ,OF 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars, 








De Miracle may be used without any inconvenience 
or danger of any kind. The method by which it 
removes hair should not be classed or confused with 
that of the fake free treatments which are advertised 
so extensively in the newspapers. 

Remember, De Miracle is the only method for 
removing hair which is endorsed by physicians, sur- 
geons, dermatologists, medical journals, and prominent 
magazines, 

We shall be pleased, indeed, to send you absolutely 
free, in plain sealed envelope, a 54-page booklet con- 
taining full information concerning this remarkable 
treatment, as well as testimonials of prominent physi- 
cians, surgeons, dermatologists, medical journals, and 
the principal magazines. You should read this booklet 
before you try anything. It treats the subject exhaus- 
tively. Write tothe De Miracle Chemical Co. (Dept. 
257 H), ‘65 to 69, Mount Pleasant, Holborn, W.C., 
simply saying you want this booklet, and it will be 
posted, sealed in plain envelope, at once. 





SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 


VAUGHAN’S 
BRONCHIAL CURE 


Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures 
Asthma, Eay Fever, Fronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections, 
FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 

the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. 


I have used Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. 
and most assuredly strengthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
my voice used to fail, but for some time past it has served me well, even the other evening 
I sustained it well for m ore than an hour-and-a-half I occupied the pulpit. 
attribute this to using V aughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. 
welcome effect on me, it zzducés quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 


Similar letters being received continually unsolicited. 


BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. 


Depot—KILOH & CO., Ltd., St. Patrick St., Cork. 





It gives me great relief, 


I honestly 
It has another very 





T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
trains ladies for the nursery and accepts the care of 
infants from birth to five cen old. For terms and 
particulars apply Principal. 


VJANTED, a refined bright English 

Catholic Home in London for two young 
Brazilian ladies, wishing to complete their education, 
as Paying Guests. Apply, stating terms, to Reverend 
George W. Baile, British Consulate, Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 


\ K 7JANTED, a Catholic Architect, fully 

qualified, as ASSISTANT, with a view to 
Partnership, in an old-established firm in Yorkshire, 
A. Lowther, 10, The Crescent, Bridlington 


oe LONDON JOINT STOCK 
BANK, Limited. 

Notice is Hereby Given, That the Rate of Interest 
allowed at the Head Office and London Branches of this 
Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice of with- 
drawal is this day REDUCED to 2 Per Cent. per 
annum. 





CHARLES GOW, General Manager. 
5, Princes-street, Mansion House, 
Febuary 16, 1911. 


CPEs ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &e. 
Illustrated Guide sent free from 





F, N. Cuarrincton Osea Island, Essex. 











1 
Don’t miss 


LEMCO 
SPOONS 


Users of Lemco enjoy a two-fold advantage: 
Lemco being the most highly concentrated 


form of prime beef sold—means economy, and 
the magnificent silver-plate Lemco Spoons 
(made by Elkington & Co., Ltd., 22, Regent 
Street, S.W , and 73, Cheapside, E.C..,) offer 
at least 20 years’ of daily use and beauty. 


TO GET LEMCO SPOONS FREE? 


1 spoon for coupons 16 ozs. Lemco and 1d, 


t Stamps 
2 spoons 2 ibs. + 2d. tétowse 
3 ” 3 lbs. a 2 
4 4 lbs. ” 3d. 
5 ” sibs5 >), 3d. 
” {in case) 6 lbs. aa 4d. 
Offer closes Oct. 31, rorr. Coupon under capsule of jar 
Lemco, 4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C. 


ye 


John Edgington & Co., Ltd. 
19, Long-lane, E.C. 


BAZAAR FITTING axp 
DECORATING a Speciality. 
An Immense and Varied Stock of 


SCENIC and DRAPED STALLS. 
Estimates and Designs Free, 
Telephone—Holborn 734. 


LAUNDRY macuinery 


COOKING “2Paratus. 
SCHOOL _ Frvrniture. 


Illustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, 
Ltd., 


PHG:NIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


STABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHamptTon Buitpincs, Hich Hoisorn, W.C, 
2% PER CENT. INTEREST | 


allowed on Deposit repayable on demard, 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 


on anes Accounts with Cheque Book 
All general Banking Business transacted. 











ALMANACK, with fuil eee ee FREE. 
» oecretary. ~ 


Cc. F. RA 





is the Best Remedy for 
. Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, 








| Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective 


QUOIINNIG"" 


& 


Aperient for Regular Use, 


S 
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The J. D. Siddeley Deasy Torpedo Phaeton. 


The Torpedo Phaeton above illustrated is our latest standard design for 1911. It forms a 
graceful and luxurious carriage with flush sides and high doors, thus giving the maximum 
of comfort and protection, combined with an elegant appearance. Upholstered in best 
quality leather ; fitted with two oil lamps ; one oil tail lamp ; loud sounding horn ; valances 
between front wings, side steps and frame; complete kit of tools, &c. It is offered in 


three models, prices and details being as follows: 
Standard Quality. Best Quality. 
14-20 h.p. (to seat 4 comfortably) ...,- .sseceeseeseeewreees ARO Gn. aaah £460 
18-24 h.p. (to seat 5 comfortably) .....s.ccsccsseseereeetneee A510 eee : £535 
24-30 h.p. (to seat 5 comfortably) .......cssteeeesereneeesee L570 eereee 4595 


The extra cost of Cape Cart Hood, and Half-glass Screen on the 14-20 h.p. is £253 on the 18-24 h.p. and 
24-30 h.p. £30. 
Full particulars appear in our 1911 catalogue, copy of which can be obtained free on application. Trial 
Runs can also be arranged by appointment. 


THE DEASY MOTOR CAR MFG. CO., LIMITED, COVENTRY. 


London Agency: The Connaught Motor & Carriage Co., Ltd., 27, Long Acre, W.C. 


MANCHESTER MOTOR SHOW. 
J. D. Siddeley Deasy Cars are being Exhibited at Messrs. Henry Whitlock & Co.’s Stand No. 23. A a ae 
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_ HEAD OFFICE—13, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. ESTABLISHED 1835. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £7,500,000. PAID UP, £1,500,000. REST, £510,000. hs 

DIRECTORS. oi 
|] HENRY FRANCIS SLATTERY, Esq.. Sm THOMAS HENRY GRATTAN ESMONDE, PERCY PHILIP O'REILLY, Esq. J.P. | 
; CHAIRMAN. Bart., M.P. Str JOHN PURCELL, K.C.B. 7 
Hon. ALBERT HENRY PETRE, Rr. Hon. Tue EARL FITZWILLIAM. PATRICK WALTER STAFFORD, Esq. J 
DerutTy-CHAIRMAN. WILLIAM BAILEY HAWKINS, Esq. COUNT DE TORRE DIAZ. = 

Sir DOUGLAS F. R. DAWSON, K.C.V.O., C.M.G. Rr. Hon. Tue EARL OF KENMARE,C.V.O. | i 
; SECRETARY—J. H. DAVEY. 2 
Pe 


e 


SOLICITORS—W. H. DUNNE, Esq., 7, Suffolk-street, Dublin; and H. G. LOUSADA, Esq., 16, Old Broad-street, London. : 
: LONDON-—13, OLD BROAD-STREET, E.C.—J. L.-WuHELEN, C. F. Hiccinson, Joint Managers. ine 
4 BAKER-STREET . .. 23, Baker-street W. ....-. J. N. Sangway, Manager. | HARROW-RCAD ... 2, Elgin Avenue, W. ...... -. H M. Bexfield, Manager.§ 
BAYSWATER ........ 68, Gloucester Gardens, ISLINGTON ........ 361 & 363, Goswell-road, E.C... A. W. Davey, at 
; Bishop’s-rd., W....... W- H. Bishop, ” ht al eos ty sre per: N.ves. 2b (Gi Rayner,ocsed <a k 
AUT S HILL.... 158, High-street, W..... esesee F.H. MacMahon, *,, — ae 
; RELGRAVIA......... Sas; eroareans eae H. e 7 # OXFORD-STREET.. 276, Read teen We ey. ance 2 a 
CAMDEN TOWN .... 189, High-street, N.W. .... J.G.K. Wales, ,, STRAND ............ 180, Strand, W.C...... Fad cee F. W. Carr, ; 

i 


4 CHARING CROSS .... 9, Charing Cross, S.W. .... Alfred Molony, PA WILLESDEN........ St. Mary’s-0., Harlesden; N.W. George Oswin, C 


CARDIFF _........ St. Mary-street --.. J. R. G. Butien, Manager. 
MANCHESTER.... Spring Gardens sess J. E. V. Phillips, 


IRELAND. a 


Dublin—34, College Green... W. L. Burke, Manager. A. D. O’Leary and B. A. McSwiney, son Sub-Managers. 3 
Do. CAMDEN-STREBET .. bs = .. Lower Camden-street os 5 = «. C. D. Mahony, Manager. : 
Do. GREAT BRITAIN-STREET ee -- Cavendish Row ne a x ag .. Patrick Bourke, - 
Do. PEMBROKE .. os ne ee «. Baggot-street Bridge va ’e £, «. G. F.W. Fosbery, ,, > 
Do. RATHMINES .. ee en 3 .- Ormonde Terrace .. ws a ae -. Thomas Taylor, 5 
Do. SMITHFIELD .. ea o Se +» 33, Arran Quay Zs on “s as .-. P.T. Manning, 5 
Do. WESTLAND ROW .. = -. Great Brunswick-street  .. T. A. J. Curtis, 9 


And eighty-three Branches throughout ‘the Provinces. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened and conducted in conformity with the practice of London Bankers. In cases where a remunerative balance is not maintained 
a charge for commission is made. Current Account customers have the usual facilities for the discounting of approved Bills, obtaining Loans upon negotiable 
Securities, depositing bills, coupons, &c., for collection, and of lodging with the Bank Deeds and other valuable property for safe custody. Every facility is afforded 
for the transmission of money and for the receipt and delivery of Stocks, Shares, &c., between London and Ireland. The Bank undertakes the collection of Divi- 
dends, Annuities, Pensions, &c., for its Customers free of charge, and transacts every description of Banking business, including the purchase and sale of Stocks 
POSITS i sums'of fro and d ived from the public at th 

DEPO in sums of £10 and upwards are received from the public at the current rate of interest allowed on such accounts subject to * noti i D 
and at all Branches in Ireland deposits from 1s. upwards are received under the head of “‘ National Thrift.” ect ‘to.7 days notice of aaa 

LETTERS OF CREDIT, payable at the chief commercial cities and towns of the world, are granted. 

CIRCULAR NOTES are issued by the Bank, addressed to all, and payable at any of the places on the Continent where the Bank has an Agent. 

IRELAND.—Drafts are granted on the numerous Branches of the Bank, and Bills, &c., collected in the principal Cities and Towns in Ireland. 
** * Every person connected with the Establishment signs a declaration of Secrecy as to the Accounts of Individuals, and the affairs of the Bank generally. 


J. H. DAVEY, SEcrRETARY. 





Printed and Published by AMBROSE W'LLIs, at the Office of THE TABLET, 19, Henrietta-street, W.C., in the Parish of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—February 18, 1911. : 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


—_—___@—___——- 


The plan of the Educational Settlement Committee 


fared somewhat hardly last week at the hands of the 


National Education Association, a body which, despite its 
seemingly harmless name, appears to have as its chief pur- 
pose the achievement of a national system by the elimination 
of voluntary schools. Its members, the active ones amongst 
them, seem to desiderate no settlement which shall leave 
anything to. the present denominational portion of our 
educational system, though there appears to be some misty 
idea amongst them of treating Catholics and Jews apart as 
minorities. But any such proposals of separate treatment 


come from a body which includes men like Dr. Clifford 


with no small amount of suspicion. We cannot forget 


_ that Dr. Clifford’s agitation against the Act of 1902 has 


been largely, and even hotly, conducted on the plea that 
under the present system ‘Rome is on the rates,” and 


that if Catholics want Catholic instruction in the schools 
_ for their children they must pay for it. 


Well, it has been 
triumphantly shown over and over again that we do pay 
for it, in our rates and taxes, in the school buildings we 
have erected, and in the money we spend in maintaining 
them in the required state of repair and efficiency, to say 
nothing of the service which is gladly and gratuitously given 
by our people for their administration. But that is not 
what the advocates of the abolition of denominational schools 
mean. In addition to all this, even under a plan of separate 
treatment, they would compel us to makea further contribution 


_ ear-marked for defraying the cost of denominational religious 
instruction. 


If we would be content to accept any or no 
religious instruction, or such as we might get in some places 
where the local authority might for a time be willing for 


some form to be given by teachers whose belief there would 
be no means of ascertaining, we should presumably be 


allowed our share of public money. But our schools would 
no longer be Catholic schools, and it is Catholic schools 


- we want, and mean to keep, 


Lord Sheffield’s view was that .the scheme proposed by 
the Educational Settlement Committee had for its object 
the destruction of the neutrality of the State, the establish- 
ment and endowment of a new form of State religion 
which would be more ‘‘intolerable” than the old ones, 
“bad” as they were. The scheme was not only “illusory,” 
but “ disingenuous.” We have never gone so far as that in 
our strictures. Whilst we have from the first dismissed it 
as offering no satisfaction to Catholics, we have never 
attributed any motives to its authors except the desire to 


formulate a scheme which would gain wide acceptance and 


safeguard the maintenance of the principle of religicus 
instruction within the national education system. Dr. 
Clifford welcomed Lord Sheffield’s speech as containing 
‘‘ deep-sighted and acute.criticism,” adding that the scheme 
under discussion would be a step backward instead of 
forward, and denouncing anything that would entrench 
what he called the denominational system or ‘subordinate 
the national system to denominational purposes,” What- 
ever else may be the objections to the plan of the Settle- 
ment Committee we certainly fail to see that it could or 
would achieve anything so dreadful. ‘Their goal,” 
pursued Dr. Clifford, ‘‘was not denominational but 
national.” This is but another way of saying that he 
desiderates at least such undenominational instruction. as is 


acceptable to himself, if not blank secularism. To use the 
word national in such a connexion is simply, to borrow a 
phrase from Lord Sheffield, ‘illusory and disingenuous.” 





The stalwarts did not, however, have it all their own way 
at the meeting. It was all very well for Lord Sheffield and 
Dr. Clifford to declaim against compromise and insist on 
forcing their own view upon everyone. Sir J. Compton- 
Rickett, M.P., pointed out that they wanted the settlement 
when it did come to be a real settlement. “ They did not 
want one thing done and then the other side coming in and 
upsetting it. They wanted to bring into consideration the 
fact that half the people of the country were not of the same 
way of thinking as themselves. They did not agree with them. 
Those people might be wrong, and they believed they were 
wrong. They might regard those people as prejudiced, 
but still the fact remained that they were entrenched in their 
opinions and prejudices, and if they wanted a real settle- 
ment they would have sooner or later to come to an under- 
standing on this matter of education. He believed in the 
reality of their cause and the truth they were contending 
for, but at the same time he thought they might sweep — 
away any delusion from their minds if they put themselves 
to look at the alternative fairly—either a settlement by some 
sort of an arrangement or a delay for several years.” Sir 
George Kekewich followed on similar lines. He thought 
“‘a fair and just Bill would be likely to pass the House of 
Commons after the Veto of the House of Lords had been 
abolished, and he thought it was likely to pass even with 
the Irish sitting in the present Parliament. The Irish 
party would not fight against the Government so long as 
they had nct got Home Rule. But he would suggest 
that any Bill which they might introduce should give some 
protection to religious minorities. He did not mind giving 
protection in the way of religious education to Jews and 
Roman Catholics, provided that they gave it to nobody else. 
Undenominational religious education was quite good 
enough for all Protestant churches. He admitted it was 
not quite good enough for bishops, who were most of them 
Anglo-Catholics, but it was enough for all Protestants, 
Undenominational religious education was accepted fully 
by such a body as the Church Association, and they knew 
it was good enough for Nonconformists,” 





A curious little incident has happened at Selby which 
has created some sensation in the district. It was, how- 
ever, all due to a mistake on the part of the West Riding 
Education Committee’s Divisional Clerk in the district which 
has been acknowledged and set right by the local authority. 
It appears from a paragraph in Zhe Vorkshire Post that a 
pupil-teacher engaged at the Brayton National School 
“received a letter from the Selby Divisional Clerk in the 
Educational Department of the West Riding County 
Council, transferring her to the Selby Roman Catholic 
School. Miss Gibson holds a West Riding scholarship, 
and the County Authority have the right, therefore, to 
select a school for her. A notice was forwarded to the 
managers of the Roman Catholic School, who replied 
protesting against a teacher being sent who was not 
appointed by the managers. The young lady presented 
herself at the infant school, and remained there until noon. 
The position of affairs was eventually explained to her by 
the Rey. R. J. Dunford, one of the foundation managers, 
and she was given to understand that though she might 
remain at school until the dinner hour, if she returned 
afterwards the managers would be under the painful 
necessity of refusing her admission, It was explained that 
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———— . 
the matter was one of principle and was not in any sense 


a personal one. When the school broke up at mid-day 
Miss Gibson left, and did not return.” The real facts of 
the case ‘were afterwards set forth in a letter to the same 
paper by Canon Gordon of St. Mary’s, Selby. After point- 
ing out that the account given was somewhat misleading, 
Canon Gordon proceeded: “It is not quite correct to say 
that the teacher in question was sent to the Catholic school 
fat the instance of the West Riding Education Authority.’ 
The West Riding Education Authority pointed out to us 
that the staff must be increased, and instructed the 
divisional clerk to assist the managers in providing 
temporary assistance until the staff was changed to meet 
the requirements of the code. The clerk, misinterpreting 
his instructions, sent a teacher into the school without 
consulting the managers at all. As the managers have the 
sole right to appoint teachers, they naturally resented this 
high-handed action on the part of the clerk, and refused to 
admit the teacher. I may add that the authorities at 
Wakefield have expressed their regret at the misunder- 
standing, and there the matter rests,” 





Strictures upon the over-loaded curricula and too literary 
character of the education in our elementary schools still 
continue to be passed. Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Sykes 
has now joined in the chorus with a racy and incisive 
speech at the recent Annual Conference of the West York- 
shire Teachers’ Association at Bradford. He pointed out 
that expenditure in education was much more in the nature 
of investment than actual expenditure. When he went 
into an elementary school he was amazed at the extra- 
ordinary complexity of the curriculum and despondent 
through the thought of what it was all driving at. He saw 
the school-time broken up into small bits and all sorts of 
concessions made to a hundred and one cranks. They 
were so immersed and lost in detail that they had practically 
forgotten they ever had a plan at all, and when he saw good 
results achieved he thought of Dr. Johnson and the dog 
that walked on his hind legs—it was not astounding that it 
was well done, sir, but that it was done at all. The Govern- 
ment system of education seemed to be a flat denial of 
what had been given in the great public schools, which 
produced men like the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Cromer, to mention only two examples. In the elementary 
school they seemed only to consider bricks and mortar, 
and a curriculum to produce heaven knew what. The 
public schools looked to principle, tradition, and environ- 
ment to produce a man. The root of education lay in 
three things—tradition, principle, and ultimate purpose ; 
and without these, though they lined the schools with 
alabaster and cut down the teachers’ salaries to defray the 
expense, they would be no nearer to real education, 





English education, continued Colonal Sykes, had the 
great fault that it was not constructed to realise any ideal in 
the mind of the people. Various objections were raised to 
better education, and he agreed that if education were going 
to give large numbers of people a distaste for manual labour, 
they might expect trouble. These would go into the black- 
coated professsions, and these would become overcrowded. 
If education just gave a man enough knowledge to make 
him discontented, with no thought of how he could put 
things right without kicking them over, education had done 
him a bad turn. It was when a boy had been two years 
away from study that the fruit of the education given should 
be reaped. As to how this should be achieved, there was 
first the child’s body to be considered. In touching this 
question they could not avoid that of parental responsibility. 
Well, if education were really education, they would make 
of the next generation a people who would be worth talking 
to about responsibility, and in the meantime, the great bulk 
of the children who were unfit were superficially unfit or by 
accident, and these conditions could be met. The funda- 
mentally unfit did not come within the scope of education 
at all. He pointed out the dangers of a mechanical educa- 
tion without purpose or ideal, and to these education must 
tend so long as they put bricks and mortar, curriculum, and 
things before human nature and reason. He suggested that 
they should watch the children, teach them to play properly, 
and to develop a public opinion among them. Let them 





cultivate that unconscious citizenship, that unconscious 
chivalry, that unconscious dignity of race, that reverence for 
precedent, for order, and for authority which once were and 
still are in some degree the characteristics of the Englishman. 
This could not be done by regulation. It could only be 
done by the teachers. The whole secret of educational 
reform lay in improving the position of the teacher. 








CATHOLIC ACTION. 


COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION IN NORTH 
KENSINGTON. 
THE CATHOLIC POSITION, 


A County Council election has been suddenly sprung upon 
the North Kensington division by the resignation of Major 


Skinner. Two candidates are in the field, Mr. A. Gordon — 


McArthur, who is Hon. Sec. of the local Liberal Association 
aud is standing in the Progressive interest, whilst Major 
Levita, M.V.O., is the candidate of the Municipal Reformers. 
The local branch of the Catholic Federation has sent questions 
on the schools to both candidates, which Mr. McArthur evaded, 
but to which Major Levita answered in the affirmative. The 
latter has, therefore, been adopted by the Federation as worthy 
of their support. The election takes place on Monday. 


FATHER SWABY’S ADDRESS. 


On Sunday last Father Swaby of St. Francis’s, Notting Hill 
devoted his discourse to an explanation of the position. He 
said : 


by-election on Monday, February 20, it is my duty to place 
before you the subject of Catholic education for our poor in its 
bearing on the election. At the outset it is well to clear the 
ground by stating explicitly that solely the religious aspect is in 
point when matters of politico-religious import are treated from 
the pulpit. Politics as such are no concern of God’s Church 
whose mission is spiritual and divine. At the recent general 
election not a word was breathed in the church on the burning 
constitutional crisis, simply because the issues were political, 
not religious, From time to time, however, questions arise in 
the domain of politics trenching on that of religion and vitally 
touching religious interests. .The matter in such case is two- 
sided. On the one hand it has .an economic and political 
character, while on the other it has a religious nature and 
significance that ought not to be overlooked by Catholics, 
It is solely to this religious view of the education controversy 


that I would direct your attention this morning. That there is — 


such a thing as religious cant is common knowledge, but at a 
time of vital moment to our schools it should be equally borne 
in mind that there is likewise such a thing as political cant. 
The catch cry of liberty, for instance, is freely bandied by those 
who, abusing the sacred word, know it in name only. “O 
Liberty,” exclaimed Madame Roland in bowing to the statue of 
Liberty at the place of execution, “how many crimes have 
been committed in thy name!” Liberty of such a kind 
politicians with hostile views would extend to Catholic schools, 
In plausible language they prate about equality and a freedom 
that is by no stretch of imagination to be realised by a 
deliberate policy of oppression, tending to rob us of all 


In view of the forthcoming North Kensington L.C.C. 
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opportunity of exercising it. Such is freedom as understood by | : 


the garotter who gives his strangled victim liberty to breathe. 
When it suits their purpose politicians are only too ready to 
lecture bishops and clergy on “no politics in the pulpit,” 
whilst all the time they are dragging the sacred cause of our 
holy faith at the chariot-wheels of party tactics down in the 
dusty arena of political strife. In the face of a menacing peril 
to the faith of our Catholic poor children, are the pastors 
of God’s Church to remain mute, the enemy the while mang-. 
ling our most sacred interests, dismantling and pulling down 
the school structure, brick by brick, until nothing shall 
remain but useless lamentations? These are the buildings 
bequeathed tous as a sacred thing by our immediate forbears, 
reared at enormous cost and self-sacrifice. God forbid that the 
children of this generation shall have, in the bitterness of lost 
opportunity, to accuse us before the great Judge of criminal 
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_ being weighed at the polls. 





_into a veritable engine of oppression. 


_ places. 


-refused admittance. 


_a favourable “Yes,” without reservation. 
- candidate, Mr. McArthur, replies evasively, wrapping his 
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apathy in failing to safeguard their eternal interests, by allowing 
without protest religious rights to be swept away by the rising 
tide of secularism. At the opening of anew school at Aberdare 
in January last Dr. Hedley, Bishop of Newport, in his address 
on the education situation said: “The future is ominous of 
disaster.” Black, indeed, is the outlook if in this matter our 
Catholic people, deliberately ignoring the voice of their pastors, 
place themselves in the hands of a political party, and thus 
help forward the work of irreparable ruin. It is sometimes 
urged against us as priests that we take a narrow and not an 
all-round view of the situation; that in municipal affairs as in 
Parliamentary, a host of other considerations have to be taken 
into account. Granted, in electoral matters we are concerned 
solely with the eternal interests of our flock. The spiritual 


_ aspect fills to full the field of vision, absorbing our attention 


and energies. In tendering advice we, at any rate, have no 
political axe to grind and are not seeking Parliamentary 
honours. Our one concern is for the immortal souls of the little 
ones of Christ. For a moment place municipal issues in the 
scales with the one great cause that so intimately affects us as 
Catholics. You have the question of steamboats on the Thames, 
and possibly a suggestion of stud-tramways for Notting Dale. 
Why, these relative trivialities are but dust in the balance 
where the faith and the fate of thousands of our children are 
Either of the municipal parties 
may be trusted to look after our material well-being with but 
aninfinitesmal difference in the practical effect of their several 
policies. Itis, surely, for us to support the party that will give 
our schools the best terms and to oppose the party that threatens 
to extinguish them by methods of intolerant administration. 
In the present Parliament, the Irish party, God bless them ! 
holding the balance of power, stand guard in our religious 
interest, forbidding direct legislation against Catholic education. 
The case is otherwise with the administrative spirit that per- 
vadesthe Board of Education. What he dare not attempt by legis- 
lation the Minister of Education is striving to doby administrative 
pressure exerted through the county councils. Where the 
Progressives prevail, he finds in them willing henchmen to 


_ force on us arbitrary decisions hostile to the existence of our 


schools. Laws are elastic in their nature, and may be adminis- 
tered variously with the aid of large discretionary powers. 
Hence laws may in their administration be thickly overlaid 


_with the colouring of the aims and policy of the administrator. 


A Minister antagonistic to the interests of our schools and 


training colleges may create (and in point of fact is at this 


moment creating) difficulties in the framing of regulations 
capable of converting an otherwise beneficent Act of Parliament 
It is administration as 
distinguished from legislation that has reduced the accommoda- 
tion of the schools of St. Francis’, Notting Hill, by about 200 
It is administration and not legislation that has closed 
the infant department of our Silchester-road School. Our 
Pottery-lane Infant School is, through the cutting-down process, 
crowded, and in the last four months 70 infants have had to be 
Well may we ask ourselves, “ How long— 
how long—will our people allow themselves to be hoodwinked 
by the electoral lie to the effect that administration is incapable 
of changing the spirit of the law?” The whole drift of Mr. 


_Runciman’s policy is to throw us once again into the intolerable 


strain of former days. 

We come now to the two candidates before the electorate. 
The same questions have been addressed to both candidates. 
The Municipal Reform candidate replies straightforwardly with 
The Progressive 


evasion in vague generalities. Glancing aside from the ques- 


tion put, he says: “The L.C.C. is an administrative and not a 


As I have indicated, this is precisely the 
ground of our concern. Administrative hostility is in a sense 
far more dangerous than statuiory law. It is more subtle in its 
workings, and with a few more turns of the Progressive party 
screw we should eie long be squeezed out of existence. After 
giving the matter the closest attention, I have no hesitation in 
advising the Catholics of the district to record their vote on 
Monday, February 20, in favour of Major Levita. 

In the penal times our Catholic forefathers derived inestim- 
able consolations from their solidarity in the midst of their 
sufferings for the faith. Persecution had the effect of drawing 
them closely together in the ties of brotherhood. Holding with 
unshaken constancy to their glorious heritage, and standing 
shoulder to shoulder, they persevered through the dark days 
with heroic resolution. Alas, history cannot repeat itself in our 
day under the vastly altered conditions of the time. Once the 
schools are lost, the faith is lost to our poor children. There 
can be no solidarity and mutual support for the children who 
must inevitably be scattered and lost in the wilderness of 
London. The connecting-link with the Church once broken, 
their faith will be lost irretrievably. 

May God guide you all to act loyally by keeping in mind 
and in heart these most precious of all charges so dear to the 
heart of our Divine Lord, who asks now, as He asked of old, 
that we may suffer little children to go unto Him, 


legislative body.” 


DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE DEVONSHIRE COMMITTEE AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


The Devon Education Committee, on February 2, says Zhe 
Schoolmaster, had some important matters before it. The 
vexed question of children absenting themselves from religious 
instruction was dealt with by an amendment of the by-law so as 
to show, to the satisfaction of the managers, that children 
exempted are receiving instruction at home. Some of the 
members expressed the opinion that this may increase the 
difficulty rather than otherwise, and there is every possibility 
that it will. A very satisfactory Government report was received 
in regard to the medical inspection of schools, but the Board of 
Education made certain recommendations towards perfecting 
the system. 


SHROPSHIRE AND AN APPRENTICESHIP 
SYSTEM. 


The scheme established in Shropshire for developing technical 
education, says The Salopian, has reached an interesting stage. 
The first apprenticeship scholarship of £50 for two years has 
been awarded to Mr. Allan J. Arthur, of Wellington, tenable at 
Glasgow University. This is a new departure, and the experi- 
ment will be regarded with much interest. The scheme was 
chiefly framed by Mr. Duncan Sinclair, managing director of 
the Ketley Ironworks, and a well-known and able engineer. 
The candidates eligible for the scholarship must serve a con- 
tinuous apprenticeship of four years to mechanical engineering, 
iron or steel founding, or other selected industries. The ques- 
tion papers were set by men of experience in workshop practice, 
and the worked papers were marked by an outside examining 
body. There will probably be a development of the apprentice- 
ship system on the lines indicated if the initial scheme proves 
satisfactory. 


LABOUR CERTIFICATES AT KINGSTON-ON: 
THAMES, 


An interesting discussion took place at the last meeting of 
the School Attendance Committee for the Kingston Petty 
Sessional Division on the question of the desirability of recom- 
mending the Surrey Education Committee to take steps to 
abolish examinations for labour certificates. The sub-com- 
mittee, says Zhe Schoolmaster, reported that at the two exami- 
nations held at Leatherhead and Kingston in December thirty- 
one children presented themselves, fourteen passed, and seven- 
teen failed. A return of the number of entries for certificates 
during the past six years showed that there were 116 in 1905, 
84 in 1906, 64 in 1907, 67 in 1908, 43 in 1909, and 80 in 1910, 
The Chairman (the Rev. A. E. Beavan, J.P.) called attention to 
the recommendation of the Dorking and Reigate Petty Sessional 
Committee that only children over thirteen be entitled to exemp- 
tion, each case being dealt with on its merits ; no child being 
exempt unless having made at least 350 attendances each year, 
and then for boys only upon the production of a definite offer 
of permanent employment, or for girls in large necessitous 
families where it could be clearly shown that the child’s assist- 
ance was urgently needed at home. The Surrey Education 
Committee, however, had decided that they had no power to 
raise the age for exemption, and in view of the statistics as to 
the number of children who gained exemption by means of 
labour certificates, they did not consider any useful purpose 
would be served by forwarding the recommendation to the 
Board of Education. It was ultimately resolved to call the 
attention of the Surrey Education Committee to the serious 
increase in the number of labour certificates, 


: 








ERISH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION. 
DR. WINDLE AND THE STATUS OF THE TEACHERS, 


On Thursday in last week, there was an important public 
meeting in Cork on the question of the status of secondary 
teachers in Ireland. The Lord Mayor presided, and the 
Bishop of Cork, the Bishop of Cloyne, and the Protestant 
Bishop of Cork sent letters of regret at their inability to attend. 

DR. WINDLE, President of University College, Cork, moved 
the following resolution : 

That the efficiency of the teachers must always be the main factor in 


the success of every system of education ; that the present position of 
teachers in the secondary schools in Ireland is most unsatisfactory, and 
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teachers, with adequate salaries and pensions, should be immediately 
established in Ireland, and that this should be made an integral part 
of any new arrangements for Irish intermediate education. 


In explanation and support of this motion, DR. WINDLE, as 
reported by Zhe Freeman's Journal, said : 


The resolution which has been placed in my hands may be 
divided into three parts. The first, which states that the 
efficiency of the teachers must always be the main factor in 
the success of every system of education, is indisputably 
necessary to be inserted as a preamble, but not to be delayed 
over. The second, that the present position of teachers in the 
secondary schools in Ireland is most unsatisfactory, is, I think, 
generally admitted by all persons acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case, and I shall not delay over it either. It is 
the third portion of the resolution for the discussion of which I 
must ask your patience, and that discussion we may divide into 
two portions, namely, the arrangement desired, and the proper 
moment for carrying it out. We are asked to cast our votes in 
favour of a regular profession of secondary teachers, with 
adequate salaries and pensions—a consummation most devoutly 
to be desired. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF TEACHERS, 


Let us look for a moment at the present condition of 
secondary teachers, and particularly at their chance of future 
success and promotion. It used to be said of Napoleon’s army 
that every private soldier carried a field-marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack. The elementary teacher carries his modest baton, 
for it is always possible for him to become a head-master, The 
lay secondary teacher does not, for reasons that are perfectly 
obvious and which I need not discuss. That being so, it seems 
the minimum which we should demand on his behalf that he 
should have a reasonable and adequate salary while he is at 
work, and that he should be able to look forward to at least a 
modest pension when he is worn out with labour, and let me 
say, as a teacher myself, that there is no more arduous occupa- 
tion than that of instruction—and that I repeat, when he is 
worn out with arduous labour, he ought to be able to feel that 
his latter days will be reasonably provided for. 


THE REMEDY. 


We want, then, to rectify the present state of affairs ; and we 
may ask ourselves how it is to be done and when it is to be 
done. As to how, I suggest that ifa round table conference 
could be held between head and assistant teachers, and if 
the conference could, as I believe they would, arrive at some- 
thing like unanimity with regard to a reasonable scheme, this 
scheme would receive so great a volume of support as to carry 
it to success, Next we come to the when. I am not going to 
enter into the subject of financial difficulties of the Inter- 
mediate Board. They will be dealt with by much more 

- capable speakers in connexion with the next resolution. It is, 
I believe, admitted on all hands, even by the Government, that 
something must be done, under the circumstances, and that 
when that something is being done other changes may be 
incorporated. Even if there was no such urgent necessity as is 
caused by the financial difficulties, in my opinion root and 
branch reform of the Intermediate Board is urgently needed 
in the interests of education. Iam not now speaking of the 
personnel of the Board, nor of its officers ; and when speaking 
of the methods—the at ‘present unfortunately necessary 
methods—of the Board, let us keep quite clearly before our 
minds these two points: (1) that by Act of Parliament the 
Board is bound to carry out what I regard as a noxious and 
indefensible system of general examinations; and (2) that the 
Board has tried to get this scheme altered, but, so far, 
unsuccessfully. 

EXAMINATIONS. 


Let us look at the history of this examination affair. The 
craze for examinations was first set up in England as a natural 
and healthful resolution against the jobbery and bribery which 
existed under the old nomination system for public appoint- 
ments. But the examination system rapidly assumed the 
proportions of the Fetish, and the Fetish it remained, and, in 
some people’s minds, it still remains. Now, it is a strange and 
unfortunate fact that when England has had an education 
disease and is on the road to recovery from it, she seems to 
think that the proper thing to do is to inoculate us with it,as much 
as to say: ‘‘Look here, see how you like the disease that I 
have been having.” Thus, having suffered severely from the 
examination fever, she presented us with the disease in the 
shape of the Intermediate Board and the late Royal University 
of Ireland; and having suffered from a severe attack of 
federalism in her own university education, and, after a 
_struggle, thrown off the sickness, she proceeds to impart the 
disease to us in the form of the National University. I admit 
that it is a milder ailment that the former, just as measles is 
less dangerous than small-pox ; but it is a disease all the same. 
Now, what we want to do away with is the examination 
system as conducted by the Intermediate Board, and you may 
reasonably ask me, What do you propose to put in its place? I 
would have no examinations conducted by the Intermediate 
Board in the schools of a general character, with one single 
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only have examinations for prizes and scholarships, which 
unfortunately cannot be decided in any other way. 


A SCHOOL-LEAVING EXAMINATION: 


The only general examiaation which I would have would be 
a school-leaving examination, which would do away with the 
necessity for a Matriculation Examination in the National 
University, and would serve, if properly arranged, as an 
entrance examination to the various professions. But this 
examination would not require an expensive apparatus of 
examiners, for it should be conducted independently in each 
school under an arrangement between the Board and the 
University or Constituent College selected by the school, and 
should be carried out by the teachers in the school, and in 
conjunction with examiners representing the University or 
College, and on the curriculum taught in the school. This 
eminently rational system is at the moment in full swing in certain 
parts of England. Why, may I ask, can we not once in a way be 
allowed to absorb a beneficent educational microbe from England 
in the place of the kind of bacillus that has been imported to us? 
May I point to one great incidental advantage? When I 


lived in England I represented on the Board of Education all © 


the Catholic secondary schools, both for boys and girls, and 
acquired a pretty considerable knowledge of what went on in 
them. One of the things which impressed me was the large 
number of Irish boys and girls who were sent off annually 
from this country to be educated in England. Now, I think 
this is a great disadvantage to our country. It is not merely that 
we lose a great deal of money from the neglect of that important 
industry, education, but there is another reason. Children go 
to school to learn lessons, of course, and to acquire moral 
discipline, and when one comes to examine the question closely, 
as far, at any rate, asthe State is concerned, the real reason for 
their going to school is that they may be good citizens of the 
country to which they belong. With this in view the teachers 
in a school would urge upon their pupils the history and the 
claims of the country in which that school is placed. Now, I 
venture to ask whether the system is the best system for 
breeding up strong, self-reliant citizens? The parallel is 
not quite exact, but suppose England sent the bulk of her 
children to Germany for tkeir education, what do you suppose 
would happen? Now, I come to my point. I once asked a 
lady, for whom I have the greatest respect, in this city, why 
she sent her children to school in England, and pointed out, as, 
indeed, I can always honestly do, that no better secondary 
schools of their kind can be found anywhere than those which — 
we can show in Cork. I have never forgotten her reply. It 
was this: ‘Do you really think, Dr. Windle, as an educa- 
tionalist, that I ought to allow my children to be intellectually 
massacred by the Intermediate Board?” I am afraid that, 
although at that time I was a member of the Board myself, I 
could find no adequate answer. 


x THE FINANCIAL ASPECT. 


But, apart from this incidental advantage, such change would 
lead toa considerable release of funds, and that added to the 
other income, which, I am sure, you will have fully explained to 
you, would amply provide means for bridging the abyss often 
spoken of between primary and secondary education, an abyss 
which, by the way, has a great many more bridges across it 
than some people are willing to admit. Without going any 
further into this question, let me ask why it is that so enormous 
a proportion of the children in the secondary schools have gone 
there from the elementary? If there are no bridges these 
children must be uncommonly fine leapers. At any rate, funds 
might be provided for this by instituting scholarships, and by 
assisting the development of higher-grade schools in such parts 
of the country as they are needed in. But, above and beyond all, 
the change which I have suggested would largely aid in 
financing that scheme which we are now discussing for setting 
up a proper profession of secondary teachers, 


THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY. 


The opportunity has now arisen. Let us make it quite clear 
that, while the financial question must be settled at once, it is 
not the only questioa, and that we shall not be content any 
longer to sit down under a system which is so deleterious to the 
educational interests of the country as that which at present 
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exists. We want to create a regular profession, with a prope? 
register showing who are the genuine teache1s and what are 
their qualifications, and we want to make it a profession worthy 
of entrance by real talented and ambitious young men and 
women, Let me tell you that those young men and women, 
who are on the threshold of active life, are looking at this move- 
ment with great interest. The Students’ Representative Council 
of the College of which I am President, a body representing all 
faculties in the College, and I think most, at least, of its multi- 
farious interests, have asked me to bring before youa resolution 
which they have passed in connexion with this question, and 
passed, so far as I am aware, quite spontaneously, and I do this 
with great pleasure, because I heartily agree with every word of 
that resolution, which runs as follows : 


Resolved—That in view of the public meeting to be held in the City 
Hall, Cork, on the 9th inst. to advocate the reform of the Irish Inter- 
mediate System, the Council, representing the various faculties, con- 
siders that, as the future of the University must largely depend on the 
efficiency of the secondary schools, it is of the first importance that the 
status and efficiency of the secondary teachers should be made tbe basis 
of any scheme of reform; and, moreover, that the profession of 
secondary teachers should be placed on such a footing as to be worthy 
of the ambition of some of the brilliant students in the Arts, Science, 
and Educational Faculties.” 


Yes, to be worthy of their ambition, their reasonable ambition, 
that is what we should set before ourselves as our ideal, the 
romotion of a scheme which is worthy of the ambition cf really 
rilliant students. We cannot succeed as a nation, no nation 
can, unless we are a well-educated nation. I more than once 
urged this point when we were agitating for the grant of a 
national university. I ventured to point out that the influence 
of that university would work downwards and improve educa- 
tion in other grades. I believe that this ought to be so, and 
that it will be so. But the university, as the resolution which I 
have just quoted shows, can do nothing without a proper 
supply of students. That supply is contingent on the exist- 


- ence of adequate schools adequately staffed by adequately paid 


teachers. That is the programme which is put before you by 
this resolution, and I cannot doubt that you will agree with me 
that it is a programme which ought to be supported by all 
thinking men and women. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENT 
COMMITTEL’S SCHEME. 


CRITICISMS BY THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


The National Education Association on Tuesday in last week 
held a conference to discuss “The Present Position of the 


Education Question,” Lord Sheffield presiding. 


LORD SHEFFIELD, in opening the conference, reports Zhe 
Morning Post, said that in the present Parliament the vital 
Constitutional question would stand in the way of any attempt 
to settle the education question by legislation. For the present 
he was quite willing to acquiesce. At the same time they must 
keep public opinion alive and educated. The local authorities 
now charged with education did not consider it their most vital 
duty. They must keep before the nation two or three para- 
mount and essential conditions of any national settle- 
ment. Public education was a municipal and national 
and not an ecclesiastical duty, and therefore the parents of the 
nation, as electors, had a right to demand that the whole 
control of the education of the children of the nation should be 
vested in their representives. Secondly, the control of public 
money must be in public hands, and not squandered by 
subsidies to volunteers whose dominant ideas were not those 
which underlay the conception of the State. Thirdly, the 
public authority must keep impartial and neutral in all matters 
of religious teaching, and especially should the State maintain 
that impartiality. It was quite vital if they could not carry out 
that principle of impartiality that they should at any rate 
maintain it where it existed. 


“ DISHONEST,” 


A scheme had been put forward with a certain amount of 
support, perhaps more than most people thought, in “ Towards 
Educational Peace.” Though no doubt the Church of England 
organisations had denounced it, they had done so very much 
in the spirit of swearing they would ne’er consent, but were 
willing todo so. The Church would get a very good bargain 
in this scheme. He would not accuse either Mr. Sadler or his 
friends of dishonesty, but the scheme was dishonest. It was 
so drawn up as to convey to the unwary an entirely false 
impression of what its effects would be. The very object of 
the scheme was to destroy the neutrality of the State. It was 
“to promote and maintain religious teaching as an integral 
part of the national system of education.” The State was not 
the proper organisation for that work. As a citizen he thought 
it a flagrant violation of justice for the State to step in and try 


to bias the minds and convictions of the community in fayour 
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of any one of several groups of religions. The interpretation 
of the Bible advocated and inculcated in the elementary 
schools was far behind that taught in the masses of pulpits both 
of the Church and the Nonconformists. If anyone would study 
the syllabuses of religious teaching of the great local authorities 
they would view with astonishment, and in some cases with 
horror, the stupid and ignorant things that had been put into 
them by the half-educated people who had drawn them up— 
things which no pious father would dream of saying to his 
children. The scheme pretended to offer some substantial 
measure of public government in the districts where there was 
least, on condition that they bought that right by substantial 
concessions to the denominationalists in populous districts. He 
was not going to say that when the time came there might not 
be some concessions to exceptional minorities in really populous 
districts. But if they made any concession the national settle- 
ment must be the real bringing of public schools under public 
management within the reach of the whole community. It 
was Clear that some of the promoters of the scheme contem- 
plated taking children by conveyances from single school 
districts to schools a mile or two away, and preserving the 
denominational character of the existing school. It would be an 
intolerable thing to ask villagers to demand a conveyance and 
then to find-that the old school near their door remained in the 
hands of the denomination. They must resist any system 
that rested on the theory that the demand was to come from 
the parents. It must be the person who wanted exceptional . 
treatment who must make the demand. It was not so much 
the single school area as the non-council school area that was 
the real trouble. A school held in trust was not private property, 
and to allow the managers to bargain for the sale of the 
building was quite wrong. The scheme was illusory and 
disingenuous, and he would not even give it a second reading. 
It was by no means an Eirenicon, and would exasperate people 
and make things worse than at present. 

Sik GEORGE WHITE, M.P., congratulated the meeting on 

the removal of the greatest block to the national system of 
education—the Veto of the House of Lords. He did notagree 
that there was no prospect of legislation in the present 
Parliament. 
_. Mr. W. RYLAND ADKINS, M.P., said it would be a bad day 
if higher education ever became a cockpit of controversy like 
elementary education, but there was one thing which might be 
worse, if it became a swamp of evil influence, and there were 
aspects that required vigilance. He hoped the Association 
would throw its weight into the movement for a greater variety 
cf type in secondary education. 


SIR J. COMPTON-RICKETT’S WARNING, 


S1R J. COMPTON-RICKETT, M.P., said they had to consider 
whether they had any chance of settlement independently of an 
Act of Parliament. They had had an Act very near to com- 
pletion which was wrecked more for want of time than from 
ability and will on both sides to come toa settlement. They 
had to consider the benefits of coming to a settlement or of 
waiting for a victory. The Government was not quite a free agent 
inthe matter. If the second year of this Parliament settled 
Home Rule it involved Redistribution, which meant an appeal 
to the country, and he could not look to this Parliament lasting 
more than three years at the outside. Besides, they wanted a 
settlement to be a settlement, one that the other side would not 
alter. It must bring into consideration the fact that half the 
people did not agree with them, and if they wanted a settlement 
they would have to come to an understanding with those who 
did not agree with them. 

SIR_ GEORGE KEKEWICH, the REV. C. HARGROVE, and 
Mrs. MAITLAND also spoke. 

The REY. J. CLIFFORD was very thankful for Lord Sheffield’s 
criticisms of the scheme, They were in considerable danger 
from that scheme. At no period since 1902 had they been in 
greater peril than now of accepting a scheme that meant the 
entrenchment of the denominational arrangements in the 
national system and making it a far greater force than ever. 
The scheme was a great delusion, but unfortunately a number 
of Liberals were already captured by the delusion. The object 
of getting rid of the veto was that Liberal principles might 
have free course and be glorified. If after they had got rid of 
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the veto they were to carry the scheme which was called educa- | so, in spite of the remedy for human insufficiency provided by 
tional peace, but which violated educational righteousness, their | God Himself, the Absolute Truth. The personal intervention 
effort to get rid of the veto would have been a failure. of the Creator at the Incarnation into the perplexed world was 
Mr. W. CLARIDGE said it was not their duty to go hunting | designed “ to give testimony of the Truth,” and to provide man 
round for compromise, but to set up a standard. with definite and certain information on all matters of higher 
LADY VERNEY, MR. E. P. COLLIER, MRs. BRIDGES ADAMS, | moment. This was perpetuated in the Church which He 
and Mr. J. KING, M.P., also spoke. founded and gifted with infallibility and permanence. God’s 
Mr. J. MASSIE addressed the meeting against the “ plausible | design has been only partially successful in human affairs at 
and dangerous movement” to further industrial training in | large: civilisation is still based on Christianity and literature 
elementary schools. strongly influenced by its ideals, but the “ natural man” is 
MR. SADLER’S EXPLANATION, constantly asserting himself in the old pre-Christian fashion 


in both. The revolt against Christian morality, known as the 
Mr. M. SADLER replied to the above discussion in a letter to 


Renaissance, and the revolt against Christian belief, known as 

The Morning Pest of Thursday in last week, in which he said: | the Reformation, are chiefly responsible for the prevalence of 

The Scotch proverb bids us “ Beware of the redding straik,” ethical and doctrinal fasehood in English literature. It is much 

the blow which falls on the man who tries to separate angry | t° be. regretted that the speech of England sprang into such 

contradictory opinions about educational policy have fallen | /uxuriant flower just at the time when the mind of England 
upon the Settlement Committee’s plan, with an indignation 


became clouded with unbelief. Hence in the main “ classical ” 
which implies their strong sense of its political importance. | English literature grew up and has remained definitely anti- 
The Guardian, valued ever since Dean Church’s time through- 


Catholic. The lecturer then briefly reviewed the chief depart- 
out the Anglican Communion, declares that “the Church will |™ents of literature, religion, history, morals, criticism and 
have none of it.” And now Lord Sheffield, whose lifelong poetry, dwelling more especially on the last, wherein he showed 
service to public education entitles every word he utters to our how grievously many modern poets had fallen short of their 
attention, scolds us for putting forward a scheme which would 


ideal functions, and how instead of lending their genius, as 
be “a very good bargain for the Church” and to which he Shakespeare and others had done, to illustrate and adorn the 
“ would not even give a second reading.” 


great moral truths of Christianity, they had abused it in mere 

It is clear that one or other of these sweeping criticisms | Nature-worship. He concluded by exhorting his hearers to 
Rusk be mistaken hither Lords Shetield tor athe ae make use, as Catholics, of their opportunities of strengthening 
must be wrong. Perhaps in cooler moments each of these 


their grasp upon fundamental truths, which would enable them 
critics may feel more disposed to allow that we have honestly to discriminate between what was precious and what worthless 
tried, in the national interest, to deal fairly with the claims of 


in literature. 
the denominational principle on the one hand and wiih the 

claims of representative local government on the other. We 
have proposed no tame compromise, but a bold synthesis of 
two opposite principles, each of great value in the national life, 
but neither (in our judgment) entitled to a monopoly of juris. 
diction. We believe that in thus grapplmg with a question 
which, so long as it continues in its present state, is an open 
wound in the religious life of the country and a huge obstacle 
to social progress, we represent the wishes of a very large 
- number of fair-minded men and women who cannot accept the 
views of the extremists in either camp. And it is satisfactory 
to us to find that, whatever faults our critics may find with our 
policy, they all admit that, in the technical and Parliamentary 
sense, our plan is “water-tight.” However much they dislike 
it (though the reasons for their dislike are contradictory and 

“cancel out”), they grant that our scheme would work. 
The Educational Settlement Committee resist secularism on 
the grounds that it would be no solution of our administrative 





























































University Intelligence. 


The second of Professor Kuno Meyer’s Course of Public 
Lectures on Celtic Languages and Literatures (which was post- 
poned last week) at University College, has been again post- 
poned through the ill-health of the Professor. The Lecture 
will deal with Heinrich Zimmer’s Arthurian researches ; early 
Christianity and classical learning in Ireland; the sources of © 
Irish Christianity; the Patrick Legend ;_ Norse influence in 
Irish Literature ; and the Finn-saga. The course is open to 
the public without payment or ticket. 
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difficulties ; that it would replace definite Christian teaching by cee ees 

some form of preachy humanitarianism ; and that it would tear 

out of State-aided education the one thing which has greatest ENGLAND 

power in the formation of character. On the other hand, the : 

Settlement Committee resist the introduction (tacit or avowed) : 
of denominational tests for teachers in council schools, on the WESTMINSTER. 


ground that such tests would give no real guarantee of the 
power of the teachers to kindle the religious life of their pupils. THE Forty Hours’ PRAYER.—Sexagesima Sunday, February 19 : 
Thirdly, they contend that public elementary schools under full | Cadogan-street, Chelsea. Quinquagesima Sunday, February 26: 
public management should form the groundwork of English | Ongar. Monday, February 27: Convent of the Poor Clares, Corn- 
national education in town and country alike. And fourthly, | Wall-road, Notting Hill, : : 

they uphold the principle of educational variety and desire to Exposition continued during the night. 

see public aid given to various types of schools ard training 


to \ ols a Tuer CaTHEpRAL: A New Mass.—On Saturday morning at the 
colleges, some denominational, others undenominational. 


Capitular High Mass the music was the new polyphonic work of 
Father Anthony Pollen, of the Birmingham Oratory. The Mass is 
entitled ‘‘ Jesu Corona Virginum,” and was written for the feast of 
St. Cecilia. It was sung in part for the first time last November for 
the feast of its dedication, but for the first time in its entirety it was 
presented to the public on Saturday, for on the former occasion the 
** Credo” was excluded from the liturgy on the day when it was sung. 
Father Pollen was born on St. Cecilia’s Day, and his special gift seems 
to be a passionate devotion to music of the Church. The Mass 
** Jesu Corona Virginum,” in its contrapuntal excellence and melodic 
freedom .and beauty has been greeted as one of the most 
characteristic compositions of the polyphonic school. Its production 
is therefore a notable musical event. The Archbishop was present, and 
the Cathedral choir did it full justice. Of the ‘* Credo,” which was 
the portion of Mass not previously heard, it may suffice to say here that 
the subject of the ‘‘ Kyrie” is treated in inverse movement. It is very 





The University of London Catholic Students’ 
Association. 


At the last meeting of this Association a lecture was given by 
FATHER J. KEATING, S.J. 

After some preliminary remarks, the lecturer opened his 
subject by calling attention to two facts: first, that man’s 
faculties are designed for the conception and expression of 
truth ; and secondly, that as a matter of fact they are very 
largely used to disseminate falsehood. Falsehood may be 
either involuntary, due to ignorant and other intellectual 
limitations, or culpable, due to defect of will, which for the 
moment prefers some other good to the expression of truth; 
hence the distinction between error and lying properly so 
called. Then the speaker examined the various causes of 
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intellectual error, the dependence of the mind on sense- . e 
impressions, want of training or attention, prejudice, passion, seen eit, NEWHALL Hi11, 
and other non-rational influences, in spite of which, however, 
the mind can always get a sufficient grasp of truth. Other Lonpon, S.W. BIRMINGHAM, 
difficulties cccur in its expression, the necessary imperfections ARTIST 
S 


of language as a vehicle of thought being the chief, especially 
when thought is concerned with abstractions. Add to this the 
perverse use of the will, and there is abundant explanation of 
the falsehood which prevails in all human utterance. The 
speaker then passed to a definition of literature, which, for the 
purpose of his remarks, he defined as those written productions 
of genius, which, by virtue of their universal appeal, had 
survived the winnowing of time. After repeating that it also— 
and henceforth he spoke more especially of English Jiterature—- 
was impregnated with falsehood, he pointed out that this was 
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compact and commendably short, and not below the level of the rest of 
the Mass. The Offertory, ‘* Offerentir regi virgines,” is bright and 
festive and was beautifully sung. 

. The preacher at the twelve o’clock Mass was the Lord Abbot of 
Buckfast Abbey, the Right Rev. Anscar Vonier, D,D., O.S.B., who con- 
tinued his course of sermons on the spiritual life. The special subject 
of Sunday was the unselfishness of Catholic spiritual life. Europe, be 
said, is full of Ethical theories, which were at pains to prove that 
Catholic spirituality was selfish, and therefore ethically inferior. 
‘Catholic spirituality, it was said, made the individual soul the centre 
of its activity based on the expectation of reward, and led men to 
abandon the post in which God had placed them, all which seemed 
selfish and unworthy. But none of these things really implied selfish- 
It was true that Catholic spirituality was concerned in making 
the individual soul perfect before all things, to subordinate all things 
to that end, but in doing so, selfishness was destroyed, because the end 
and aim was God. The soul was changed from being self-centred and 
self sufficient to being God-centred. All was for God. 

In the evening Prior Robert Bracey, O.P., of St. Dominic’s, Haver- 
stock Hill, delivered the second of a specially interesting ccurse of 
lectures on ‘‘ Side Issues,” the particular point for Sunday being ‘the 
use of ceremonies among Latin peoples.” Our grandfathers were no 
great lovers of pageantry, but it seemed a re-action had set in. Men 
were formerly impatient of forms and exceedingly utilitarian; that 
disposition told with affect on the externals of religion, and church 
ritual became bald and meagre. To-day things were different. The 
love of the beautiful was awake, alike in civil and in religious life. 
Each town and village had its pageant, and tens of thousands of 
churches approximated in forms and ceremonies to Catholicism. The 
preacher then went on to descant on the philosophy of ritual, to show 
how the imagery of things earthly was merged in the eternal. The 
better part of us is enabled to rise out of the world of sense, even by 
the things of sense, and the minds is unsensualised in the presence of 
the stately, the beautiful and the symbolic. He touched on the 
ceremonial of God’s own making that surrounded Our Lord from His 
Birth to His Ascension, and on Christ’s own great and repeated use of 
symbolism. Dealing finally with the Church’s use of the Latin tongue, 
he concluded with a reference to the heaven of the Apocalypse and its 
worship as ‘‘ exceeding ceremonious and and ultra-ritualistic.” 


In NortH Lonpon CuuRCHES.—Haverstock Hill is a favoured 
centre of Catholic life, with the magnificent priory church of the 
Dominicans, the numerous services and the social activities which fill 
the days. The Forty Hours’ Devotion, which began on Sunday last, 
was opened by a High Mass of Exposition marked by all that art and 
ritual could add to give it splendour. Father Norbert Wylie, O.P., 
- was the preacher. ; 

On Sunday also Father Malachy, O.F.M., uttered words of severe con- 
demnation of the growing shamelessness of dancing manifestations, and 
he warned Catholics against their debasing influence. 

Father Howlett is busy at Kentish Town preparing candidates for 
Confirmation at the canonical visitation of the Archbishop, which is 
named for April 5. . 


FARM-STREET.—Father Stanislaus St. John was the preacher on 
Sunday morning, and took his text from the episile of the day. 
Londoners to-day were like the Corinthians of old. Their hearts were 
‘set on pleasure and social success in a mad race, forgetful of spiritual 
things. He called on them to hearken to St. Paul, and not forget the 
spiritual race, for which they should train themselves, denying them- 
selves, mortifying themselves, as good athletes preparing and qualifying 
themselves for the final victory. Much striving there was for a present 
triumph, which too often ended in tragedy, but little sacrifice for the 
heavenly crown. Christ they heard blasphemed and protested not, 
He was insulted and they were silent ; love of ease consumed tbem. 


LrecturEs TO Non-CATHOLICS AT TUFNEL PARK.—The Catholic 
_ Missionary Society is opening a campaign of lectures to non-Catholics 

at the Stanley Hall, Junction-road, opposite the Tufnell Park Tube 

Station, and Father Howlett on Sunday made an earnest appeal at 
Kentish Town, at the Church of Our Lady Help of Christians, to his 
congregation to make the lectures a great success. The lecturers are 
Dr. Aveling, Mgr. Canon Moyes, Mgr. Canon Howlett, Father Sydney 
Smith, S.J., and Bishop John Vaughan, names of power, which 
promise a great harvest of good fruit, The lectures are on Tuesdays, 
and the first, which deals with the question, ‘* What is religion?” will 
be given by Dr. Aveling on February 21. As the seats are free, with 
the exception of a few that are reserved, the Rev. Herbert Vaughan, 
D.D., of the Catholic Missienary Society, will be glad to receive any 
help that can be given towards defraying the expenses. 


HAMMERSMITH: NAZARETH House.—A clothing and profession 
took place recently at the Convent Chapel, Nazareth House, Hammer- 
smith, when Miss Reilly (Sister St. Sylvester), Miss Wolfe (Sister St. 
Matthias), Miss McCabe (Sister St. Scholastica), Miss McMorrow 
(Sister Magdalen Joseph), and Miss Norman (Sister Mary Teresa), 
received the habit, and Sister Mary Gerard (O’Callaghan), Sister St. 
Hilary (Mallalieu), Sister Alphonsus Mary (McCabe), and _ Sister 
Stanislaus Mary (Cassidy), were admitted to first vows. The celebrant 
was the Rev. P. Taggart, C.SS.R., assisted by the Rev. C. Tubbs, 
- Chaplain, Nazareth House, and the Very Rev. Prior Raleigh, O.S.A. 
Father Taggart delivered an address appropriate to the occasion. 


Tue SEVEN FOUNDERS OF THE SERVITES.—The Feast of the 
Seven Holy Founders of the Servite Order, which for the diocese fell 
on Tuesday, was observed by the Order at Fulham-road on Sunday 
with all solemnity. The Provincial, Father Brugnoli, O.S.M., 
officiated at High Mass, Father Sarri, O.S.M., acted as deacon, and 
Father Barry as subdeacon. The choir gave of their best, and the 
congregation, a very loyal throng at the Servites, were present in full 
force. The clergy, although Sunday is not a day of freedom for most 
of them, were there in goodly numbers. Father Bampton, S.J., was 
the preacher for the occasion, and it goes without saying that the feast 
could nct have been more worthily honoured in the pulpit. He spoke 
of the Seven Men of Florence, their devotion to Our Lady, the sodality 
of which, as merchant gentlemen of Florence, they were devout 
members, the apparition of Our Lady to the soul of each: in communion 
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simultaneously which called them to her service, and the law and beauty 
and true significance of suffering which their lives, their teaching, and 
their organisation were to make manifest to a materialistic, pleasure- 
seeking generation. He spoke of the real and the unreal, of the 
sympathy which was unrealised in act, of the morbid self-pity which 
was without fruit because self-centred, and of the spirit of sacrifice and 
union with the will of Christ, the Man of Sorrows. That was the 
lesson of the sorrows of the Mother of Sorrows, whose every heart-beat 
was with her Son, in whom they could find hope and help, for her 
compassion was one with the infinite compassion of Christ. That was 
the message of the Servants of Mary to the world. 

In the evening Father Brugnoli preached a panegyric of the Founders, 
related the details of their lives, and the wonderful fruits of their labours, 
Benediction and vensration of the relics followed. 








SOUTHWARE. 


A WORKHOUSE CHAPLAIN’s SALARY.—Almost invariably the 
Southwark Board of Guardians deal most fairly with those entrusted 
to their care, and it is only on rare occasions that there is any exhibition 
of ill-feeling towards Catholics. Unfortunately, there is a high per: 
centage of Catholic inmates in the institutions controlled by the Union, 
as well as 150 children in certified Catholic schools and institutions, 
Recently the Catholic ckaplaincy of Newington Workhouse became 
vacant on account of the removal of the priest who was discharging 
the duties of the office, being appointed to another mission. The 
Bishop of Southwark was asked to make a fresh nomination, and at 
the meeting of the Board on Thursday evening it was stated that the 
Rev. Thomas Smith had been selected. The Rev. D. Bryant, a well- 
known Church of England clergyman of Walworth, moved that Father 
Smith should be appointed at a salary of £50 per annum. Much to 
the surprise of the Board, Mr. Gibbs, one of the members, objected to 
the payment. He would be pleased, he said, to welcome Father 
Smith, but he objected to the payment to him of a salary in return for 
his services. Newington Workhouse was in the parish of Walworth, to 
which Father Smith was attached, and he considered that he should 
volunteer for the duties of chaplain to his own co-religionists, and not 
expect the ratepayers to pay for his services. In order, however, to 
meet the requirements of the Local Government Board, he moved 
that Father Smith should be paid Is. annually. 

Councillor Devereux, ex-Mayor of Southwark, ridiculed the proposal 
of the last speaker. The Catholic chaplain should be paid the proper 
salary or nothing at all. It was absurd for a member to make such a 
proposal as that which emanated from the last speaker. 

The Chairman of the Board closed the discussion by putting the 
amendment, which was lost by a large majority, 


CATHOLIC TRADE-UNIONISTS.—As the result of a meeting held in 
South London within the past few days of a number of prominent 
Catholic Trade-unionists, a Committee has been formed for the pros 
tection of the interests of Catholics engaged in various branches of 
industry. The meeting was largely attended, amongst those present 
being Borough Councillors and members of Trade Unions. There js 
no desire on the part of the promoters of the scheme to work indepen- 
dently of any existing organisation, and it is to be affiliated to the 
Catholic League of South London. It is generally agreed that tke 
interests of Catholics connected with Trade-unionists can best be 
served by their own co-religionists, and any attempt to introduce 
religious matters at the meetings of these Societies, such as was recently 
made when the question of secularisation of schools was discussed, may 
properly be objected to by Catholic delegates. 


ARUNDEL: ST. WILFRID’s Priory. — Sister Mary Dosithée, 
O.S.M., of St. Wilfrid’s Priory (Servite), has just been presented by ’ 
his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on behalf of her many friends in the 
town, with a large reproduction of Francia’s famous painting of ** The 
Entombment ” (whicb hangs in the National Gallery), in appreciation 
of the forty-eight years’ devoted service in St. Philip’s Schools, Arundel. 
The presentation took place in St. Wilfrid’s Club-room, in the presence 
of many members of St. Philip’s congregation, his Grace making a 
genial speech and Sister Mary Dosithce tendering a simple acknow- 
ledgment. The picture will be hung in the convent chapel with a 
commemorative plate attached. 


Tue Late FATHER ALPHONSUS.—A Requiem Mass for the repose 
of the soul of the late Father Alphonsus, O.S.F.C., who was attached 
to the Monastery of the Order at Peckham for six years, took place on 
Monday in the Church of Our Lady of Seven Dolours. The celebrant — 
was the Very Rev. Father Rudolph, Superior, who was assisted by 
Fathers Daniel and Pacificus. The Gregorian music was beautifully | 
rendered by a choir of boys under the direction of Mr. J. C. Cox, who 
officiated as organist. 

(Continued on page 260.) 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


‘ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 

( CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c,, taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 


ienna, &c. Sat 
viene ‘Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite_the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. rn 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 


German with native teachers. , 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 


English and Foreign Teachers. 
N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 


tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood, 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N, 3 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For att SupjEcTs, 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violia, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. < . 
N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
Yor further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
ituation. New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


LSS ULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
x WOOD, ESSEX, 





a 

















x. St. Mary’s Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, Separate rooms, Home life. Games, Riding. 

2, St, Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 


Prospectuses on application. 
‘The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


CONVENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 
i BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(RRGISTERED). 








The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


superior education. 
Centre for ths Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


Examinations. 2 
Sisters are all Cextified and Diplomaed, Large play 


ground, 
Apply to Rev. Mother. 
UMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 


near London, W.— ConvVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF Jesus.—Superior and solidly religious 
education for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 
and requirements of the present day. The Convent is 
a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes 
in University Examinations for the past 19 years over 
87 per cent. Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy ; 
it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew. 
Hampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


T. FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 
CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers, Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
rounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 

racing, and health of pupil excellent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 











ST, PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY, 


CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 
bath, Cooking in the demonstration kitchen, First-aid 
by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 
grounds), and other games. 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles, 

Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 

The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. No expense 
has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 
science can secure, 

Full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 











Ta. RINITY CONVENT , 
Pee ae KENT, >|!1 CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL, 


Under the Patronage of his Lordship the 
The Avenue, Southampton, 


Bishop cf Southwark. 
Young Ladies receive a superior and 


Superior religious and modern education, with excep- 
tional advantages for the study of French. Pupils pre- 

solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 


pared successfully for University, Kensington, and 
ments of the present day. 


R.A.M. Local Examinations. 
Centre for the Oxford Local and 





















Extensive grounds surround the Convent, which is 
near railway station and within twelve miles of Charing 





Cross, Entire charge taken of Colonial pupils. Little 

boys under 10 received. Charges moderate. Royal ee demy Peaninatiene: 

x AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, Entire charge is taken of children 
SUSSEX, whose parents are abroad, 


for particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St, 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
“ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange. 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply tothe Rev. Mother. 


ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, 
Oakamoor, North Staffs. 
(COTTON HALL). 


OxForD LocaLs, 1910, 


Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 
Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymers, ' 


iS 
THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
ppironage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. 

The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
os which are large and open: tennis court, 

ockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a_ high-class education, 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 

PREPARATORY (BOYS). 

The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years, The usual high standard of mental development 
and eee is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably cart excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells, 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions, 





Pupils may enter at any time, 
For Prospectus apply to the 


BROTHER SUPERIOR, 
YCAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN'S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, s.W. 


High-class Boarding and Day School, 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MARY'S ABBEY, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FoR YouNG LADIEs, 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


tHE UFRIARY . SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools, 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, ‘Tbe secular educa- 





apply to the Brother " 





BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL ApoRATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMERIES. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 





tion is carried on by experienced open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
laymen, Cricket, football, tennis tn all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
swimming, rifle shooting, and Italian also from native teachers. Pupils Prepared for 


University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Decenateaa and 
particulars on application. 
ST: JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
4 COLLEGE, DUMFRIES, 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, 

For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph's College, Dumfries, 


Printed and Published by AMBROSE WILLIS, 
at the Office of THE TABLET, 19, Henrietta- 
street, W.C., in the Parish of St. Paul, 
Covent Gaiden, in the County of London. 
February 18, 1911, 


physical drill. ~ 
Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


READING, (BERKS) 
4° minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
** Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH Crass BoAarpING SCHOOL FOR 


YounG LADIES. 


_ Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks, 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date. 
Preparation for University examinations, Special 
facility for French and German, 
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NOTANDA. 
ene 


How the Holy Father bas extended the work of the 
-Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Compassion to all the 
- Roghch speatiog lands. The steps by which Cardinal 
Vaughan’s plan for concentrating the prayers of Christendom 
upon England has been extended under his successor to 
the kindred peoples (p. 281). The text of the Decree 


(p. 285). 

The revival of Retreats. Some account of the modern 
development of the movement at home and abroad. What 
is now being done at Romiley (p. 284). 


The Bishop of Salford sounds a note of alarm in regard 
to ‘very grave” prospects for the future of our Secondary 
Schools. He asks: “Is it not time to cry out, ‘ Wake up, 


_ Catholics !’” (p. 310). 


- The Council of Trent and the Vulgate. Dr. McIntyre 
considers the question—What precisely did the Council of 
Trent mean when it declared the Vulgate to be ‘‘ authentic ” 
(p. 295). 

Father Hudson proposes a first practical step towards 
helping English-speaking Catholics settling in Western 
Canada (p. 295): 

Did Ancient Pistol sometimes talk in Irish? An 
exhaustive and critical examination of the evidence leads 
to the conclusion that he did quote an Irish song when 


holding a French prisoner by the throat (p. 291). 


The resignation of the Bishop of Plymouth (pp. 286, 299). 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


Seana 


Y way of clearing the decks for 
action against the Peers the 

Prime Minister, at the sitting 

after the close of the debate on the 
Address, proposed that Government business should have 
precedence at every sitting until April 13 inclusive. 
speech was mild in expression, and full of sweet reason- 
ableness, but that did not succeed in making his motion 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT: 
PRIORITY FOR 
GOVERNMENT BUSINESS, 


any the more palatable, though he quoted the precedent of ! 


the discussion of the rules of procedure to show that he 
was proposing nothing new. 
hoped, without any undue curtailment of debate on any of 


its stages, to be able to pass the Parliament Bill in time to — & 


send it to the House of Lords early in the month of May, 


so that they might have full opportunity of discussing it =o 
and coming to their decision on it before the date of the | 


Coronation was reached. Mr. A. Chamberlain disputed 
the parallelism of the precedents quoted with the present 
case, and denounced the Government’s proposal as 
immoderate. 
Labour party would support the Government because they 


were taking action for the maintenance of the dignity and — 
On the other hand Mr. 


business-working of the House. 
Bottomley denounced the action of the Government as the 
apotheosis of tyranny. It was trifling with the intelligence 


of the House to state that the Veto Bill could be got rid of | 


before the Coronation. The Welsh members announced, 
through Mr. Ellis Griffith, that, like the Labour party, they 
would support the Ministry, but they put in a pious hope 


that the Welsh Disestablishment Bill would be brought in. 


as soon as the way had been cleared by the abolition 
of the Veto. Then Mr. Pickersgill, a supporter of the 
Ministry, bewailed the hard lot of the private member 
who was being reduced to the level of a mere party voting 
machine ; and after a number of other members had 
spoken, Lord Hugh Cecil insisted that a few weeks was all 
too short for the consideration of a great constitutional 
change. It was rigging the Constitution. The Labour 
party were going to support the Government on this 
occasion. The independence of the Labour party resembled 
the jam of Alice, which was jam yesterday, jam to-morrow, 
but never jam to-day. So the Labour party was independent 
yesterday, no doubt it would be independent again 


His. 


The Government, he said, 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald announced that the ~ 


i 


, 
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‘to-motrow, but it was never independent to-day. Sir H. 
Dalziel, a Liberal, said that the motion sealed the doom 
‘of the private member as an independent force in Parlia- 
ment. In reply Mr. Churchill pleaded that there was no 
Ministerial tyranny ; the Cabinet was the creature of the 
House. Lord Helmsley moved an amendment limiting 
the precedenée to financial business, but on a division this 
was defeated by a majority of 81. 


On the following day Mr. Ian Malcolm 
—LIBELLING called attention to a letter written by Mr. 
Bera” Wedgewood to Mr. Ginnell and published in 
The Midland Reporter, which accused the 
Speaker and Mr. Emmott, Chairman of Committees, of 
partiality. Mr. Wedgewood admitted the impropriety of 
publishing what was a private letter, but, as Mr. Ginnell 
was not present, Mr. Asquith moved that the matter be 
adjourned till he could attend. With this, Mr. A. Chamber- 
lain concurred, pointing out that the matter was not a 
personal one but concerned the dignity of the House, Sir 
W. R. Nugent repudiated Mr. Ginnell’s action ; Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, on behalf of the Labour party, bore testimony 
to the Speaker’s fairness on all occasions ; and the Speaker 
himself left the defence of his conduct to the members of 
the House. A discussion followed on the Government’s 
grant of £40,000 a year from the Development Fund for 
the encouragement of light horse breeding for army 
purposes. This was praised by Lord Helmsley, and Mr. 
Haldane added explanations in its support, pointing out 
the need there was of securing an adequate supply of 
suitable horses. He was convinced that we did not train our 
Army horses, particularly our Cavalry horses, up to the 
Continental standard, aad that question was under con- 
sideration. This might involve the use of the horses to a 
greater extent than at the present time, and consequently a 
greater wastage. The whole matter bristled with subsidiary 
topics which were thorny and complicated, and without 
committing himself to any details he would say that the 
main object aimed at was the maintenance of an adequate 
reserve of horses for the Army. Protests against the 
proposal were made by Mr. O’Grady and Mr. J. Ward on 
the ground that the money ought to be applied to finding 
employment for people on the land, and that the landlords 
were grabbing the benefit of a scheme intended for the 
people. It would be time enough to prepare for war when 
it was likely to break out. But ona division, Mr. O’Grady’s 
motion to reduce the vote by £100 was rejected by a 
majority of 266 votes, 292 against 26. 


On Monday the House discussed Mr. 

—mrR. GINNELL’s Malcolm’s motion declaring Mr. Wedge- 
SUSPENSION. wood’s motion ‘a gross libel on Mr. 
Speaker and a grave breach of the 

privileges of the House.” Mr. Wedgewood explained 
that the letter was a private one which he had never 
thought would be published. He unreservedly withdrew 
his expressions, apologised for them to the Speaker and to 
the House. Mr. Malcolm then withdrew his motion 
substituting another, declaring the publication of the letter 
a grave breach of the privileges of the House. Mr. Ginnell 
then assumed full responsibility for the publication, which 
meant no discourtesy to the Speaker, but which he thought 
was necessary to inform the country of the way in which 
private members were being treated. Lists of intending 
speakers were give to the Chair by the Whips, and so 
private members were gagged. This was a practice which 
was illegal, unconstitutional, and probably corrupt—it was 
organised partiality. A litany ef votes of millions of 
the people’s money was read out and passed without the 
people’s representatives being allowed to uttera word. The 
sole object of his attack was asystem which no Speaker 
could work impartially, and which no Speaker should work 
at all, there being no warrant for it in the Rules of the 
House. Mr. Ginnell having left the House the Speaker 
explained that the system complained of was an old one; 
that it did not bind him to call ‘upon those whose name he 
had before him, and that he frequently called upon others 
whom he thbught the House would like to hear. Mr. 
Asquith expressed disappointment that Mr. Ginnell had not 
apologised, and that therefore Mr. Malcolm’s motion could 
not be resisted. Mr. Redmond said that the Irish 
party adopted the system, the speakers being chosen 
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not by the Whips but by the party, and Mr. 
Macdonald stated that the Labour are pa id 
same method. Mr. Byles and Mr. Martin, Mr. Watt 
and Mr. Pirie, all Liberal members, expressed sympathy 
with Mr. Ginnell’s protest against the system. Mr 
Pirie insisted that private members did not get fair 
play, because of the general congestion of business and 
the exaggerated sense of their own importance which 
was entertained by the occupants of the two Front 
Benches. Mr. Martin declared that once when he went to 
the Chairman of Committees to ask to be called upon, he 
had been asked, “What do you want to say?” Mr, Malcolm’s 
motion having been-agreed to, Mr. Asquith proposed that 
Mr. Ginnell should be suspended from the service of the 
House for a week, and this was agreed to by a majority 
of 227. 


The House then went into Committee of 
Ways and Means on the financial resolu- 
tions connected with the second stage of 
the Budget for 1910-11. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was in the House, but the statement was _ 
made on his behalf by Mr. Hobhouse, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, who began by pointing out that the 
uncollected revenue of the previous financial year of 
426,248,000 had been wiped off by July, the surplus being 
44,300,000 instead of the 42,970,000 that had been 
expected. The consequence was that the £21,000,000 
borrowed by the Treasury had been repaid by September 
29. _Mr. Hobhouse then went on to state the intentions of 
the Government. The fluctuating amount accruing to the 
local authorities for secondary education from whisky 
money would be replaced by a fixed grant of 41,384,000. 
Boards of Guardians would not be called upon to refund to 
the State the sum they saved by the removal of the pauper 
disqualification for Old-Age Pensions. The 200,000 
additional pensioners involved an increased cost. of 
2,600,000, and the whole of this would be borne by the - 
State, which represented £2,000,000 in relief of rates. On 
the other hand, the State would retain the whole proceeds 
of the land taxes, half of which were to be divided between 
the Treasury and the local authorities. It was estimated 
that these taxes would realise £490,000 in the first year 
and £600,000 in the second, and the local authorities would 
lose £245,000 and £300,000, or £545,000 in the two 
years. Therefore, deducting the loss from the gain, the 
ratepayers and local authorities stood to gain £1 500 000 
on balance. Then Mr. Hobhouse made the expected 
announcement that as a consequence of Mr. Justice 
Channell’s judgment in the Wigglesworth case, the increase 
in the licence duty would henceforth be taken into con- 
sideration in fixing the annual value of a licence for duty. | 
The Budget of 1909, it will be recalled, expressly enacted 
that it should not be so taken into consideration, and the 
judge characterised this as manifestly unjust. This con-— 
cession 1s estimated to mean a loss to the Treasury of 
%400,000, Mr. Hobhouse also announced a small con- 
cession In respect of the reversion duty, and said that in 
future women liable to super-tax would, equally with their 
husbands, be required to make returns for super-tax purposes. 
In the course of the discussion that followed Mr. Chamber- 
lain drew from Mr. Lloyd George that it would be desirable 
to protect buyers of land against the vendors shifting on to 
them the cost of the new duties. Sir A. Cripps condemned 
the system of charging the cost of education partly on rates 
and partly on taxes. Mr. Sherwell, a Liberal, asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he could not see his way 
now to consent to a new taxation basis which would secure ~ 
that the amount of taxes should be directly proportionate to 
the value of the trade done. He believed that an arrange- 
ment could then be come to in a few hours, and that there 
would not be any serious difficulty in arriving at an agree- 
ment with the licensed trade. Mr. Lloyd George could not 
agree that the land taxes should be applied to the area in 
which they were raised, and pleaded that the Government 
could not be expected to raise the whole question of taxa- 
tion with the Veto controversy before it. Before the House 


rose it was agreed that the debate should be resumed on 
Thursday. 


—THE 
GOVERNMENT AND 
THE BUDGET, 


The great fight between Lords and Commons 


—THE . : fee 
PARLIAMENT OPened on Tuesday when the Prime Minister 
BILL, rose to ask leave to introduce a Bill “to make 


provision with respect to the powers of the 
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Commons, and to limit the duration of Parliament.” 


country by a majority of 120. 


not been used for years. 


suicide by the rejection of the Budget. 


the Conservatives were in power. 


the Government’s 


the minds of the House and the electorate. 


the will of the people. 


two Houses and the Crown. 


did not see why resort should be had to such a Bill. 


a price could be paid. 


TD pABLET, 


House of Lords in relation to those of the House of 
His 
argument ran upon lines that have grown to be familiar. 
The Bill was identical with one read a first time in April 
last, and since then definitely and specifically approved in the 
A growing divergence 
between legal powers and Constitutional practice had grown 
up under the unwritten Constitution, the Veto of the Crown 
had gone, but the Peers had lately used a Veto which had 
The Upper House was on paper 
an indefensible paradox, and it had committed political 
He did not wish to 
dispense with a Second Chamber, for he had suffered 
enough under the evils of Single Chamber government when 
But they could not wait 
for the reform foreshadowed in the preamble; the country 
required a present remedy for present evils. There could be 
no more unsubstantial nightmare than the idea that it was 
desire to enable a despotic Single 
Chamber to ride roughshod over the electorate. In fact, 
in order to guard against such a thing, the Bill proposed to 
shorten the duration of Parliaments from seven to five years 
so as maintain as far as possible the correspondence between 
He presented 
his Bill as a step towards making Parliament the agent of 
Mr. Balfour in reply disputed the 

statement that the country had specifically pronounced in 

favour of the Bill, and pointed out that the Referendum had 
at least this quality, that it was a decision of the people 

on a particular thing. The party represented by the Govern- 
_ ment came into power in 1906 determined to pick a quarrel 
It was useless to say that the 
House of Commons represented the people—the old and 
sound theory was that the organ of the nation was the 
There were so many points 
of agreement between the two sides of the House that he 
He 
was all for peace and settlement, especially in such 
a year. But there were some gains for which too great 
There were certain things 
which his party could not and would not do, and which, 
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settlement by agreement, a plea which Mr. Robertson 
denounced as an extravagant proposition ; and he protested 
against the new method of debate in the form of threats 
by the Opposition that when they came into power they’ 
would undo what the Liberals had done. On this Mr. 
Steel-Maitland pointed out that if he remembered aright: 
the present occupants of the Treasury Bench loudly used’ 
threats of repeal against both the Unionist Licensing Act’ 
and their Education Act. Mr. Baird said the Labour’ 
party swallowed the preamble of the Bill because they” 
knew it was a dead letter. Mr. Roberts, a Labour member, - 
said that the Labour party accepted the Bill because it 
proceeded some way in the direction in which they” 
wished to go. Mr. Wyndham thought the lapsing of the 
Veto of the Crown was a reason for preserving the 
Peers as an effective Second Chamber. The Govern- 
ment had denounced the hereditary Chamber, yet they 
were going to preserve its hereditary character. If the 
Government would not settle the difficulty by agreement 
but wished the Opposition to embark on a revolution the 
goal of which Ministers had not been able to ascertain for 
themselves, his answer was that sooner or later there would 
be a reversal of the proposals the House of Commons was 
invited to adopt. Mr. Churchill in a fervid speech described 
the position in which the Liberal majority had been placed 
—legislating uselessly owing to their measures being thrown 
out by the Lords, who had forbidden the redress of griev- 
ances and the progress of reform. The control of the affairs 
of the country had thus been practically left to the arbitrary 
decisions of an unrepresentative Assembly. It was all very 
well to talk of a settlement by agreement, but if the Govern- 
ment postponed the Bill they would not have fifty supporters 
left. Far from being revolutionary, its proposals were most 
moderate. As to the Referendum it was a vicious system, 
bad as a basis of government, and unsuited to this country. 
The substitution of a suspensory for an absolute Veto was 
not a final settlement, but it would be followed, if it were 
the general wish, by the measure for creating a fair and 
evenly constituted Assembly. They would neglect no step 
that might be necessary to carry the Bill into law. The issue 
was then put to a division, when permission to introduce 
the Bill was given by a majority of 124—351 votes against 


- declared that no case for urgency had been made by the 


if they were done, would have to be done over their heads. 
Mr. Lawson, in the general discussion that followed, 







227. There was tremendous cheering. 


_ Some foolishly flamboyant speeches 
in Washington hailing the reciprocity 
arrangements as the prelude first to 


Bill. Mr. Jones urged that the great impediment to Radical 
progress must be swept away. Sir Robert Finlay denounced 
the Bill as a bad measure, because it rendered all settlement 


THE RECIPROCITY 
BILL : OPPOSITON IN 
CANADA, 


them. 
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and compromise impossible. 


changed situation was to pass Home Rule. 


the Peers. 


measure certain to be shortly upset. The debate was 


adjourned. 


The debate was resumed on Wednesday 


—FIRST READING With a brilliant speech from Mr. F. E. 
PASSED. 
tions of other countries under which their 

Constitutions could alone be touched. The Bill would 
simply bring the country face to face with Single-Chamber 
Government ; it made the caucus and group combination 
supreme, and was an outrage on the democracy. The last 
election was fought on the naked issue of clear hatred and 
the resulting majority was strangely composite and had 
nothing to do with general policy. If the Bill passed it 
would be altered by the Unionists on the first opportunity. 
Till when did the Government intend to postpone reform ? 


Surely their preamble was sincerely meant, though neither 


the Labour party nor the Nationalists cared anything 
for the promised reform. The capacity of the Peers 
for resistance must not be under-rated. It had its roots 
in the far past and many uncontemplated destruc- 


tions might be involved in its fall. He pleaded for a 


The Government proposed 
to do away with a legislative security without setting up 
anything in its place, and the first use to be made of the 
Sir C. Cory, a 
Liberal, said he would vote for the Bill, but not if it was 
to pave the way for Home Rule. 
that the Government would not remain in office or intro- 
duce Bills unless they had a reasonable chance of passing 
The creation of Peers was the only safeguard 
possessed by the nation against the unbridled despotism of 
Mr. Cave said that the Prime Minister might 
‘endeavour to force on half the people of this country a 
constitutional change amounting to revolution; he might 
endeavour to carry that by violent means which were wholly 
outside our Constitution and which would create great 
friction and ill-feeling, but he would leave behind hima 















Mr. J. A. Pease declared 


Smith, who pointed to the stringent regula- 


commercial and then to political union 
have had the natural result in Canada of adding strength 
to the opposition to the movement. Eighteen prominent 
citizens of Toronto, most of them life-long Liberals, have 
published a strongly worded protest against the Bill. The 
chief grounds on which the protest is based are the present 
unexampled prosperity of Canada, the interference with 
transportation east and west, the hindrance of railway com- 
munication between the different provinces, and the curtail- 
ment of Canada’s fiscal independence. The signatories then 
set forth their other objections in the following terms : 
“The disruption in the channels of Canada’s trade which 
was caused by the termination of the reciprocity treaty of 
1854 and the subsequent establishment of a protective 
tariff by the United States, which gave rise to a decided 
leaning in many minds towards annexation with the United 
States, and this at a time when Canada was mainly peopled 
by native-born Canadians and other British subjects, to 
whom a prospect of annexation was most unwelcome. 
Further, Canada. in a comparatively few years will have 
millions of new-comers, a large percentage of whom will 
come from foreign countries ; and if Canada should then 
have to choose between disruption of her channels of trade 
with the United States or political union with them, the 
preservation of Canadian nationality would be enormously 
more difficult.” The memorial concludes: “ Believing, as 
we, do, that Canadian nationality is now threatened with a 
more serious blow than any it has hitherto met, and that all 
Canadians who place the interests of Canada before those 
of any party or section or of individuals in the country 
should at this crisis state their views openly and fearlessly, 
we who have hitherto supported the Liberal party in Canada, 
subscribe this statement.” Party ties are usually so strong 
in Canada that the appearance of this manifesto over well- 
known Liberal names is regarded as something of a portent, 
and makes the success of the Bill at Ottawa less certain 


than it seemed 





their face. 


doubt about the national safety. 
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At the same time, there is little reason 


—THE POSITION to suppose that the Canadian Government 


OF THE : 
covernment, Will not be strong enough to carry the 


treaty it has negotiated. Certainly, there 


was no sign of hesitation in the brilliant speech in which 
Mr. Lemieux defended the principle of Reciprocity on 
Wednesday. He hailed the treaty as the crowning 
event of a century of peace, and declared it would 
benefit both Canada and the Motherland. Earlier in 
the day Sir Wilfrid Laurier accepted a motion made by 
Mr. Monk affirming the determination of all Canadians to 
preserve intact the bonds which unite Canada to the British 
Empire and the full liberty to Canada to control her fiscal 
policy and internal economy. The Prime Minister, while 
justifying the treaty, said he did not believe that the 
Canadian people were so wantiag in self-respect as to think 
that such a wise arrangement involved annexation. In his 
judgment it was impossible to jeopardise the allegiance of 
Canada to the Mother Country, but, in order to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, and to affirm that the Reciprocity discus- 
sion did not mean annexation, he would vote for Mr. Monk’s 
amendment, and called upon his supporters to do the same. 
The resolution was then adopted unanimously amid much 
enthusiasm. 


The public anxiety as to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the question of 
the navy has been to a great extent 
relieved by the very straightforward 
words spoken by Dr. Macnamara at a dinner given by the 
Fishmongers’ Company in honour of the official representa- 
tives of the Admiralty. In reply to the Prime Warden’s 
toast “the Navy,” Mr. Macnamara explained his own 


THE NAVY 
ESTIMATES : DR. 
MACNAMARA’S VIEWS. 


position and that of the Government he represents in these 


words: “No one could deplore the magnitude of those 
Estimates more than he did, though his name was upon 
He wanted money for social reform. He did 
not build Dreadnoughts for the mere morbid satisfaction of 
building them. He wanted money for other things in 
many other directions, but there was a previous question. 
They could not prosecute social reform if there was any 
They must put that 
beyond question as their first duty, cost what it might. 
They could form a pretty shrewd estimate of the conse- 
quences of a refusal to pay. A Dreadnought would cost 
something like two millions: the lack of a Dreadnought 
would cost something like a hundred times two millions. 


Here we were, an island people, our daily food and 


occupation vitally dependent upon sea-borne supplies. 
Last year 1,212 millions’ worth of food, raw material and 
merchandise came to and went from the shores of these 
little islands. Dislocate that, intercept it, and within a few 
short weeks the England they would look upon would be a 
very different England from that they looked upon that 
night. During the month of January alone there came into 


our ports £5,250,000 worth of grain and flour, £ 4,000,000 


worth of cattle, meats, game and poultry, and £6,250,000 


worth of other food stuffs, and 44,000,000 worth of tea, 


sugar, coffee, cocoa, dried fruits and condensed milk, 
making a total for one month spent on food and drink 
alone, roughly, of £19,250,000. He had often said, and 
he repeated it now, the tramp of an invading legion upon 
these shores had no terrors for him; it was the march of 
hunger, if anything, that gave him anxiety. Therefore, 
situated as we were, there was no question as to the vital 
obligation to keep the navy supreme and _ unassailably 
supreme. He did not mean for any purpose of aggression. 
God forbid! We harboured no ill-will against any people, 
but we needed a strong Navy simply todefend our honour 
abroad, our commerce on high seas, and our free institu- 
tions at home and in the great oversea Dominions. In 
conclusion, Dr. Macnamara said that he deplored the 
necessity for these heavy expenditures, and he would hail 
with pleasure any international proposals which would 
enable us to call a halt. He desired to cement and extend 
international amity and international good-will, and wanted 
to see differences settled by peaceful arbitraments. He 
repeated that we harboured no ill-will against any people, 
wherever they were. ‘Their prosperity was reflected in ours. 
But having said that, he was bound to take the world as he 
found it—not abating a single ideal, whilst he looked realities 
square in the face. His conclusion was that strength was 
more likely to give us the security under cover of which we 
could pursue our ideals than weakness. That was his con- 


or the Empire. 


United Kingdom was absolutely necessary for them. The — 
idea of hostility had altogether died out in Ireland. A 
large devolution of self-governing power was necessary in 
the interests of the future consolidation of the Empire. — 
They wanted a really United Kingdom, not a union main- — 





viction, and he believed it was the conviction of his fellow- 
countrymen. , 
Lord Dunraven has long been known as 
an advocate of a sort of federal system of 
Home Rule all round. His speech at the 
Cannon-street Hotel on Monday seems to 
show that he regards with favour such a kind of Home 
Rule as is now being prepared for by the Government. 
According to the summary of his speech supplied by Zhe 
Times’ correspondent, he explained that he looked upon 
the necessity for what was commonly called Home Rule 
from the practical rather than from the sentimental point of 
view. If they tested the matter by every conceivable test— 
by emigration, depopulation, or vital statistics—it must be 
admitted that Ireland had gone down since the Union. 
He did not think that the Act of Union had been particu- 
larly beneficial to Great Britain. The Irish party in ~ 
Parliament had unquestionably made the conduct of 
business in Parliament’ very difficult—difficult to such an 
extent that Parliament as a working institution had become 
practically a failure, and the democracy of this country no 
longer ruled. As a matter of fact, the independent member 
of Parliament might, for all he could do, go home to bed. 
Government was conducted by the Cabinet, which in effect 
was a committee of the parties which formed the majority. 
Parliament had ceased to be a really efficient instrument 
of a real governing democracy, and that fact was 
undoubtedly very largely due to what was prophesied at 
the time of the Union—the fact that there was in Parlia- 
ment a strong Irish party determined to make themselves 
as disagreeable as possible in order to gain a definite end. 
It was quite true that Ireland was gradually prospering and 
that a heathier state of things now. existed. Perhaps in — 
some respects land purchase was the most important factor 
in the case, More than half of the tenants in Ireland had 
now bought their own holdings. The magic of propetty 
had wrought an extraordinary change. But they would. 
make a great mistake if they imagined that Ireland, becom- 
ing more prosperous, would become less ardently anxious - 
to obtain Home Rule. In proportion as Ireland prospered 


A DISTINGUISHED 
CONVERT TO 
HOME RULE, 


the desire to obtain Home Rule would grow rather than 


weaken. He could not understand how any reasonable ~ 
man could imagine that granting Home Rule to Ireland — 
would be any possible menace or danger to Great Britain — 
| The Irish people had not the slightest — 
idea or desire for seperation or for independence. Irishmen 


were not fools, and they knew perfectly well that Ireland 
could not stand alone as an independent nation. The 


whole strength and backing, financial and otherwise, of the 


> 


tained practically by force as it was now. In religious — 
matters the Irish had been perhaps the most tolerant people — 
which had ever existed. ES 


Her last adventure in the Far East was so — 
RUSSIA AND disastrous in its consequences that the sudden — 

cHINA. —_ action of Russia in presenting what may be fairly 

described as an ultimatum to China has come 

as an unpleasant surprise to her well-wishers in Europe. 
The Russian Minister in Pekin has made demands the 
non-acceptance of which was explained to involve a military 
demonstration on the Chinese frontier. The St. Petersburg 
correspondent of Zhe Zimes announced towards the end 
of last week that Russia demanded immediate recognition, 
specifically and collectively, of six points: (1) Her 
full right to impose export and import duties within 
50 versts of the frontier zone ; (2) extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion over Russian subjects, except in civil cases, which are 
to be tried by mixed Courts; (3) freedom of trade, and 
liberty to travel and reside for Russian subjects in Mongolia 
and on both slopes of the Tianshan (Celestial) Mountains 
north of the Great Wall; (4) appointment of Consuls at 
Kobdo, Hami, and Hucheng; (5) proper facilities for 
Consuls within their jurisdictions ; (6) right of Russian 
subjects to acquire land in all towns where Russia has or is 
entitled to have Consuls. The last five points are based on 
the Treaty of 1881. Happily, at least for the cause of peace, 
the Pekin Government seems to recognise the uselessness 
of resistance and it is generally anticipated that an answer 
sufficiently satisfactory to Russia will be returned. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE POPE AND THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES. 


HE Letters Apostolic of the Hoty FarHer which 

pe we print in another column will be received with 
the interest and gratitude which so signal a 

mark of favour deserves at our hands. They are of the 
deepest import and most intimate concern, not only to the 
Catholics of these islands, but also to all within the far- 
flung line of our race and to all who speak the English 
tongue in the world. For their purpose is to extend to 
fall English-speaking countries” the scope of the work of 
the Archconfraternity of Prayers and Good Works estab- 
lished in 1897 by Pope Leo XIII., under the title of Our 
Lady of Compassion, for the retura of Great Britain to the 
unity of the Faith. And it is a further satisfaction to 
know that this favour, this additional ‘pledge to us from 
Rome of Rome’s unwearied love” for our race and country, is 
one of the results of the second international Catholic Con- 
gress which has assembled under the British flag. The founda- 
tion of this Archconfraternity of prayer for England was 
enacted by Popr Lro XIII. at the time of the tercentenary 
celebrations of the coming of St. AUGUSTINE and his com. 


_panions to Britain with a commission from Poprr Sr. 


GreEcory the Great to win the Anglo-Saxons to God and the 
Church. And the Pore placed the seat of the Sodality at 
St. Sulpice in Paris, with the Superior-General of the 
Thus, as Pope St. 
Grecory had sought the co-operation of the Church of Gaul 
in speeding his missioners to Britain, so Pore Lro XIII. 
turned to the great Church of France for co-operation in 
promoting the return of England to the faith from which it 
had been torn by the Reformation. His appeal for prayer 
for this great purpose was but a continuance of the 
traditional practice of his predecessars in the See of PETER, 
while the fact that the Church of France was invited to take 


charge of the Confraternity was a compliment to her well- 
_ known missionary zeal, and a sign to all men of the comity 


that had so long existed between the Catholics of these two 
countries. From the days of St. GrEGory the Popes have 
ever shown their interest in England and their desire for 
its religious welfare. GREGORY XIII. stirred up the remnant 
of Catholics in England and the Catholics in other countries 
to pray for the country’s conversion, and his example was 
followed by Sixtus V., Paut V. and other succeeding 


_ Pontiffs who showed themselves no less earnest for the 


return of England to the faith. Speaking for himself, 
Porr Leo XIII. in his Brief erecting the Archconfraternity 
declared: ‘We have cast our eyes upon the illustrious 
British nation which for many conspicuous reasons has 
won the ,special good will of the Roman Church. Our 
earnest wishes are centred upon Great Britain in unison 
with the wishes of so many men distinguished by sanctity, 
learning and dignity.” And then, going on to explain why 
he had selected the church of St. Sulpice as the seat of 
the Archconfraternity, he says that it was because of the 
nearness of France, and because “M. Olier, the Founder 
of the Congregation of St. Sulpice, together with his 
disciples, most earnestly longed for the reconciliation 
of England with the Roman Church. Moreover, as the 
Congregation of St. Sulpice extends to almost every part of 
the world it will be able to establish other Confraternities 
of the same kind in every country . . . and therefore we 
earnestly exhort all Catholics, not only in France but 
throughout the world, who are solicitous for the cause of 
religion, to enrol their names in this Society.” 
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From this it is evident that it was the desire and purpose 
of Pope Leo XIII, who had given us so many signs of 
his “special goodwill,” to “concentrate,” as CARDINAL 
VAUGHAN said, “upon this island of Britain the prayers of 
Christendom.” Shall the Saxons live again to Gop? 
might well have been asked then as when Dr. NEWMAN 
cast his eyes over the first Synod of our restored Hierarchy. 
And the answer is the same, “ Yes, for grace can where 
nature cannot”—grace won by prayer, for “ more things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.” And to the 
consolation of the great Pope who had planned this mighty 
engine of united prayer, the work of the Archconfraternity 
was promptly and warmly taken up. Branches were 
formed up and down this country and in France, and, 
thanks to the energy and wide extension of the Sulpician 
Fathers in other countries upon the Continent and abroad, 
a bilingual Review of the Archconfraternity in French 
and English was founded and published in Paris which 
not only supplied a chronicle of the progress and doings of 
the Association, but printed a mass of information concern- 
ing the history of religion in Great Britain both in ancient 
and modern times, besides giving sketches of our Bishops 
and our missions. This Review, excellent as it always has 
been, has not, unfortunately met with the support it deserves, 
which may perhaps be partly accounted for by the fact of 


its size and intermittent appearance; but it may be hoped 


that it will henceforth, with the accession of interest which 
must be aroused by these Letters Apostolic of Porr Pius X., 
reach an ever-widening circle of readers. It is no small 
credit to the fidelity and perseverance of the Sulpician | 
Fathers that they should have continued the Review in the — 


face of such discouragement ; and we trust that the mere eh 
mention of the fact will be sufficient to awaken Catholics to 


a sense of what is owing to M. BiLiecocg and _ his 
colleagues in this matter, and to show their gratitude in the 
way which they may be sure will be the most pleasing. From 
the first, then, nothing has been left undone by the Sulpician 
Fathers that could help to make the Archconfraternity as 
widely known and as effectual as possible for the purpose 
for which it was instituted. They had already have the 
consolation of seeing the work extended both in scope and 
membership, for not long after its foundation the con- 
version of Scotland was included with that of England and 
Wales. And the Fathers found a hearty co-operator in 
CARDINAL VAUGHAN, to whose apostolic heart the work of 
the Archconfraternity was naturally very near. All his life 
he was a man of prayer, and so impressed was he with 

what the Archconfraternity might achieve, that he declared 
his belief in its future in these striking words: ‘“ Leo XIII. 
has done many things for England, but I make bold to say 
that of all his acts this will be the most pregnant of results. 


. . . Past experience must greatly encourage us to throw | % 
ourselves with renewed faith and fervour into this Apostolate __ 


of Prayer instituted by Leo XIII. himself. The results — 
hitherto obtained by prayer to our Blessed Lady are among 
the most marvellous, the most striking, and the most visible — 
of the spiritual phenomena around us.” And to help on that 
Apostolate of Prayer he charged the Catholic Missionary 
Scciety with the duty of promoting the work of the Arch- 
confraternity, and even grafted it on to the Archcon- 
fraternity by calling the Fathers the Missionaries of Our 
Lady of Compassion. 


The work that was begun with so much apostolic zeal 
by, CARDINAL VAUGHAN has not only been continued by 
his successor in the metropolitan see, but has now, at his 
suggestion and initiative, been again enlarged in scope. The 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded him by the gathering of the 
Eucharistic Congress at Montreal to point to the necessity 
of imparting the mysteries of the faith through the medium 
of the English tongue, if the mighty nation that Canada is 
to become is to be won for the Catholic Church and held 
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in allegiance to her. The reason of this is not far to seek- 
Whereas in the old days French was synonymous with unity 
in religious belief, the English language has been the organ 
of contention and disunion wherever the truths of Chris- 
tianity are concerned. Therefore, said the ARCHBISHOP, 
the future of the Church in the Dominion, and its 
consequent reaction upon the older countries in Europe, 
will depend to an enormous degree upon the extent to which 
the power, influence and prestige of the English language 
and literature can be definitely placed upon the side of the 
Catholic Church.” Nor was the ARCHBISHOP content to 
point to the end to be aimed at ; he was also ready with a 
practical suggestion which might help to its achievement— 
a suggestion which he made with the full concurrence of 
CarpinaL Gresons and CarbDINAL LOGUE, and the 
Superior-General of St. Sulpice. His proposal was that the 
Holy See should be petitioned to extend the scope of the 
Archconfraternity of Our Lady of Compassion so that its 
prayers and works might be directed for the return not only 
of Great Britain but of all the English-speaking nations of 
the world to the unity of the Catholic faith and to 
allegiance to the Holy See. “ Until,” said the ARCHBISHOP, 
“the English language, English habits of thought, English 
literature—in a word, theentire English mentality—is brought 
into the service of the Catholic Church, the saving work of 
the Church is impeded and hampered.” One of the most 
potent means to bring about so mighty a change is by 
fervent and persevering prayer such as could be 
secured through the Association instituted for that 
very object. It was a splendid ideal which the ARCH- 
pisHop thus presented to that great Assembly, and 
his words were along, clear echo of the call made by 
Leo XIII. in his letter to CarpinaL VAUGHAN in 
1897: ‘There is no one who, by preserving prayer and 
by showing forth in his life what a Catholic should be, 
cannot do something to promote the unity which we desire, 
and to bring back our brethren to the embrace of perfect 
charity.” The result of the ARCHBIsHOP’s appeal was a 
" foregone conclusion : it had but to be made to be agreed to. 
Accordingly a petition, signed by two Cardinals and 
by a number of other Bishops attending the Congress, 
‘and since approved by CarDINAL Moray, was presented 
to Pope Prius X. by the Superior-General of the Sul- 
pician Congregation, who is also ex officio President of the 
Archconfraternity. And now, inthe Letters Apostolic which 
we print to-day, we have the answer—such an answer as could 
alone come from a Pope the aim of whose Pontificate is to 
“restore all things in Christ.” It was, the PopE tells us, 
with “singular joy” that he received a petition so “ fully in 
harmony with the desires of Our own heart” ; and therefore 
he has ordered and enacted that the object of the Archcon- 
fraternity shall be ‘‘so extended as to embrace not only the 
sons of Great Britain, who are most dear to us, but all the 
peoples who use the English speech as their mother-tongue.” 
With this extension of its scope, the interest in the work of 
the Archconfraternity should be enlarged, and its power for 
good correspondingly increased. The Popr has spoken 
and done his part ; it is for Catholics to rally to the call of 
the ArcHBisHoP, and, in co-operation with the Sulpician 
Fathers, to lift up hands of prayer “both for themselves 
and those who call them friend.” 





CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION GATHERINGS.—Mrs, Despard’s lecture on 
“‘ Women’s Suffrage” at the Association Rooms on Thursday in last 
week was well attended, every available chair being occupied. The 
lecture was followed by a debate in which the Very Rev. J. P. Bannin, 
P.S.M., and Mr. Raikes Bromage took part. This week Mr. Lister 
Drummond, K.S.G., gives an address upon ‘‘Catholic Citizenship,” 
and on Thursday, March 6, Mr. G. Elliot Anstruther will speak on 
‘‘Jobn Bull as an Audience.” The Shrovetide festivities arranged by 
the Association include a Cinderella Dance at the King’s Hall on 
Monday next, and a Whist Tournament at the Association Rooms on 
Shrove Tuesday. 
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novelty was met by another, 
appealed to the nation to say whether he had inter- 
preted their wishes or not. 
to the fight at the polls, not only with a brave array of 
force, but with such high hopes that their London organ, Zhe 
Daily News, was able to explain to its readers that the 
victory would be even more sweeping than in 1906. They 
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THE VETO BILL. 


N the eve of the execution of Cuarves I. the 

GC) House of Commons passed the following 
momentous resolution: ‘ Whatever is enacted 

and declared for law by the Commons in Parliament 
assembled hath the force of law, although the consent 
and concurrence of the King and the House of Peers be 
not had thereunto.” And now, three and a half centuries 
later, the Prime Minister of England advances the same 
proposition on the eve of the Coronation of GEORGE V. 
In justification of the revolution Mr. AsQuitH points 
to the rejection of the Budget by the Peers in November, 
t909. He tells us that on that fatal day the House of 
Lords committed ‘the most stupenduous act of political 
blindness which has ever been perpetrated,” and, in effect, 
committed political suicide. As the responsibility for the 
new revolution is laid by its authors at the door of the 
Peers, it is well to consider for a moment precisely what 
happened. Mr. Lioyp Grorce had tacked on a Licensing 
Bill and Land Valuation Bill to the Finance Bill, and the 
Peers, forbidden to discriminate or amend, met the situation 
by flinging out the lot. In other words, one Constitutional 
and Lorp LansDOWNE 


The Liberal party went out 


went out to give battle on the ground of their own choice 


in January, 1910, with a majority of 334 at their backs, 
and encouraged to believe that they would come back 
with a majority of not less than four hundred. But instead - 
of finding victory they fared from disaster to disaster, and 
knew a hundred defeats. 
They appealed to the people and that was the answer—the 
wresting from them of a hundred seats. 
that, however thinned his ranks, Mr. ASQuiTH returned to 
Westminster in January of last year victorious. Certainly, he 
had still a majority sufficient for all purposes, but could 


The majority of 334 fell to 125. 


But it may be said 


that result be taken to represent a verdict against the Peers 


upon the main issue of the elections ? The Liberal majority 
included some eighty Nationalist members who had refused — 


to support the Budget, and declined to vote for it in the 
House of Commons. Mr. AsQguiTH remained in power 


only because the Irish members, for good reasons of their ~ 


own, now decided to support the Budget for which they 


had previously refused to vote. 


But, though Mr. Lioyp Grorcr’s Budget was the main 
cause of quarrel between the two Houses, it was not the 
only one. The House of Lords had interfered in decisive 
fashion to save the denominational schools—they flung out 
Mr. Brrrevw’s Bill. In both the elections of 1910 that 
question was directly before the country, and on both 
occasions, in December as well as in January, the electors 
upheld the judgment of the House of Lords. Mr. Runct- 
mAN has publicly pledged the Liberal party to follow the 
lead of Dr. CLirrorD ‘on the Education question. But 
Dr. CiirrorD beckons as vigorously as ever—and no one 
follows.. Twice in one year the people have affirmed that 
in this vital matter it was the Peers and not the Commons 
which judged its will aright. Not the less, the Coalition 
Government, having a majority in the Commons, means to 
work its will and to destroy the strength of the House of 
Lords as a revising Chamber on this express ground, that 
it has misrepresented the wishes of the nation. The Veto 
Bill has got to be passed, but it’ would be hard to defend 
onits merits. If it becomes law, it will be in the power of 
a majority in the Commons to give the force of law to 
measures which have not only never been approved by the 
constituencies, but never even submitted to them. A sham 
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Second Chamber would be able to suspend a Bill—such as 


“Mr. Birrei’s Education Bill—for a space of two years, 


but at the end of that time, without any opportunity for 
such an appeal to the country as saved the denominational 
schools before, it would automatically become law. And, 

by some perversity of ingenuity, it is arranged that, even if 
the Government should come to have second thoughts, and 
wish to amend their own Bills, they will be deprived of all 
power of doing so. If any material amendment—any sub- 

stantial improvement—were made, the Bill would no longer 
be “the same Bill,” and so would lose its right to become lawin 
spite of the opposition of the Peers. By this quaint arrange- 
ment it may easily happen that a measure which in 
important particulars is actually disapproved of by both 
Houses of Parliament, may yet find a permanent place in 
the Statute Book of England. In another way the Veto 
Bill is likely to alter the whole character of our Parlia- 
mentary institutions, and for the worse. It can hardly fail 
to put a premium upon hasty and therefore ill-considered 
legislation. The life of a Parliament is to be limited to 
five years—its normal term will be four years. But immunity 
from revision by the House of Lords will extend only to 
Bills sent up during the first two years. The inevitable 
tendency will be for a Government to rush all its important 
‘measures during the first half of its term, and to reserve for 
the last two years measures which are either non-contentious 
or intended only to serve for the purpose of “ window- 
dressing.” It may be surmised that Women’s Suffrage Bills 
would usually be taken in the third year, and carried by 
enormous majorities. Ifthe Veto Bill had been specially 
designed to secure that in future important measures should 
be hasty in their inception, and then made incapable of 
amendment, and that the latter half of the life of every 
Parliament should be rendered sterile, its double object 
would seem fairly secured. 


A point much pressed from the Unionist side of the 
House was that if the Government has a mandate from the 
constituencies to abolish the Veto of the House of Lords it 
has also a mandate to reform them. The Bill and the pre- 


~amble to the Bill were both before the country at the same 


time, and as parts of an indissoluble whole. The Govern- 
ment programme proposed, at the same time, a change 
in the composition of the Upper House and an altera- 
tion in its constitutional powers. To deal with the 
Veto at once and to dismiss to an indefinite future all the 
questions covered by the preamble is something of a breach 
of faith. Certainly a policy which left the House of Lords 
unreformed, while curtailing its powers, was not the policy with 
which Mr. AsquiTH appealed to the country. To that argu- 
ment no answer was made in the House. There is no answer. 
The governing fact of the present political situation is that 
Mr. RepMmonp is in a hurry. He wants Home Rule, and 
is unwilling to run any unnecessary risks. To give effect 
to the preamble of the Parliament Bill would take another 
year, and the Irish leader, very properly from his point of 
view, declines to allow the delay. To do so would be to 
open a new chapter of accidents. No one can reasonably 
quarrel with Mr. Repmonv’s decision. He is out for 


- Home Rule, and wants it at once—and the rest follows. 


At the same time, the incident has a significance of 
its own, and illustrates in a very forcible way the 
new instability of the British Constitution. For sup- 
pose something were to occur which, by causing some 
unforeseen demand on the time of Parliament, made it 
difficult to pass the Home Rule Bill through all its stages 
in the House of Commons next year. The same pressure 
which has caused the abandonment of the preamble to the 
Parliament Bill would then be used to limit the veto of 
the Peers to one year instead of two. The Cabinet of 
the day, liable to be squeezed by any section of its 
supporters, would have the making and the unmaking 
of the Constitution in its hands without any need 


for a direct reference to the constituencies. Those 
who are familiar with the elaborate safeguards which 
surround the Constitutions of other Parliamentary lands, 
and specially with those which hold the field in the United 
States, may well feel some misgivings as they watch the 
light-hearted way in which fundamental changes are being 
considered by those who are answerable for the well-i being 
of the Mother of Parliaments. 








THE OLD FRENCH CHAPEL. 


Many will learn with regret that the French Chapel in 
Little George-street has just been closed. It had been the 
hope of the late Mgr. Toursel to live until the expiration of 
the lease of the property. 

At its expiration he had no hope of having the lease 
renewed, and he contemplated closing the chapel and living 
in retirement in London, near one of the churches, where he 
might say Mass when his health would allow. For with a 
dwindling congregation the cost of maintenance had became 
prohibitive. Mgr. Tourselhad not only, out of his private 
means and with the help of a few personal friends, to ° 
support himself, but to meet a deficiency of about £8 a 
week, in the current expenses of the church. When he 
died the chapel was, according to an arrangement of long 
standing, entrusted to the care of the rector of the district. 
An effort was made to establish a community of nuns, but 
this unfortunately failed. Still for a few weeks the chapel 
was kept open at considerable expense, which the diocesan 
authorities could not expect the priest to bear indefinitely ; 
and ultimately it was found necessary to close the chapel. 

After the last service a conditional offer of help was made, 
but one of the conditions imposed upon the authorities 
made the acceptance of that offer impossible, as these 
conditions contravened an arrangement made by Cardinal 
Manning more than thirty years ago. 

The French souvenirs have been removed to the French 
Church in Leicester-square, where they are held in trust by 
the Marist Fathers. It is interesting to note that the 
French Chapel has not always since its erection been the 
church of the French Embassy, and also that before its 
existence many French services, for instance the Requiem 
for Louis XVI., were held in the old church of St. James, 
Spanish-place. 

The little chapel, dedicated to St. Louis, is bound 
up with historic recollections and tender memories 
for all who love France, above all the France of 
long ago. To many Catholics the place is even 
yet unknown. Erected but a decade after that memor- 
able time when for three days London was in the 
hands of the Gordon rioters, and the Sardinian, Bavarian, 
and other Embassy chapels were in flames, it was natural 
that the site selected for the Chapelle Francaise should be 
in an out-of-the-way corner of the metropolis. 

The horrors of the Place de la Revolution were still fresh 
in the minds of men, when, in 1799, its doors were first 
opened, and the exiles by whose pious devotion the little 
place had been erected, were free to enter, there to weep 
and pray. 

In those far-off times the chapel was smaller than it is 
now. From the first it was associated with those concerned 
in the making of history. Here from his dingy lodging in 
Welbeck-street was wont to come “ Monsieur,” afterwards 
Charles X., to hear Mass on Sunday, accompanied, at times 
at least, by his elder brother, Louis XVIII. The attendance 
of the latter, it is to be feared, was more often caused by 
political expediency than real devotion. The son of 
“‘ Hgalité,” too, was present occasionally, driven there 
probably by the same cause, since the warmest admisers 
of Louis Philippe can hardly _ for him the title of an 
ardent Catholic. 

“De mortuis” is a good aaron, but not always possible to 
practise in the case of those who have figured prominently 
on the world’s stage. The afterwards Citizen-King possibly 
kept himself rather in the background at the little chapel in 
the years following the execution of Louis XVI. Doubtless 
he execrated the course his father had pursued, but even if 
he did not shrink from meeting ‘ Monsieur” and the 
Comte de Provence, there was one whose glance he must in 
common manhood have at first shrunk from encountering, 
namely, that of her who had once borne the proud title of 
Madame Royale, but known then as the ‘‘ Orphan of the 
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retreat-house was one which might profitably be realised by 
Protestants. “To give men tired in the struggle of life,” 
he wrote, “an interval, however short, for facing the great 
problems would be a noble achievement.” The article 
was reprinted in England, America, and India, and leading 
members of various denominations expressed their keen 
interest in the new experiment, and, like the Editor of 
The Spectator, were of, opinion that it might be suitably 
imitated by themselves. : ' 

Hence it may not prove uninteresting to narrate the 
fortunes of the Cheshire retreat-house in the interval. But 
before doing so, we may note the very striking revival of 
retreats which has recently taken place ia all parts of the 
world. 

We say “revival” advisedly, for the idea of retreats dates 
back for centuries. The modern retreat for working men, 
however, was practically initiated in the north of France 
nearly thirty years ago. The pioneer establishment near 
Lille is well worth a visit. Some thirty-four thousand men 
have made retreats there since the work was started, and a 
number of admirable social organisations are due to its 
inspiration. 

From France the movement spread to Belgium, where 
ten thousand men make retreats every year in one or other 
of the seven retreat-houses. The development in Germany 
is more recent. Yet the growth of retreats in that country 
beats all previous records. Last year, for example, several 
thousands of young recruits made retreats of three days — 
before setting out for their term of military service. The 
excellent effects produced by these retreats are recognised 
by all, with the possible exception of the Socialists. ‘The 
lads are braced up by the experience, their wills are 
stiffened, and they are given high ideals. They come 
through the temptations of barrack life unscathed, as their 
comrades and officers alike testify. ‘The moral tone of the — 
men and the discipline of the army alike gain. a ae 

Holland, Spain, Italy, and Austria—ali have now their 
own retreat-houses. The movement has spread to Australia, 
Canada, China, and India. Altogether there now exist — 
about a hundred houses for the purpose of retreats for 
men. ‘Those which provide retreats for women are scarcely _ 
less numerous: fifteen thousand women make an annual > 
retreat of three days in Belgium alone. inhi ane 

That the movement should spread to America was — 
inevitable, and one was fuliy prepared to find it taken up 
there with vigour. But the actual enthusiasm which it has — 
produced comes as a surprise, and makes the earlier history — 
of retreats appear tame in comparison, This may partly be — 
due to the fact that the American temperament—restless — 
and tense, with an undercurrent of idealism and a quick — 
eye for efficiency of method—is one upon which a retreat is" 
calculated to work its most astonishing results. The 
American needs a retreat perhaps more than anyone else, and 
he is shrewd enough to recognise the fact. Americans 
themselves feel that their tendency to hustle and push, to 
live on the surface, and to avoid reflection, is one which — 
requires a corrective. Business men and lawyers and — 
teachers and workmen crowd to these retreats, which, they 
recognise, will do much to steady the national character, 
to strengthen the bonds of society, and to promote social 
justice. One quotation may here be allowed from a speech 
recently delivered by a prominent American manufacturer 
who had just made a retreat. He is addressing those who 
shared his experience on that occasion : 

“T am getting old now, and I have taken part in many 
movements in my time, but never in one so inspiring and 
invigorating as this. Other movements were outward to — 
the world, this is inward to the heart and spirit. I feel 
for the first time, as it were, unfolded and revealed to 
myself, with the inner man set in order, and eyes that look 
out and see straight. It is, indeed, a wonderful awakening. 
Life has new perspectives and new values, and the spirit 
breathes free and is refreshed. Talk of science and progress, 
here we have the science and progress of life itself, where 
the logic of right living is made as clear and as forceful 
as the logic of right thinking. 

“ My friends, this is the one great movement of our day, 
and we ought to thank God that we are privileged to be ~ 
among the first to belong to it in America. For surely this 
country, if any other, needs to pause and look within and 
think in the heart.” 

But let us turn to the English house, the beginnings of 
which are chronicled in the Sfecfator article already referred 
to. 





Temple.” In the touching pages of “ Filia Dolorosa” is to 
be found an account of this historic corner of London. 
Speaking of her heroine, the authoress writes: ‘ Occasional 
visits were made to the capital, not for pleasure’s sake, but 
as pious pilgrimages to the humble little chapel near Port- 
man-square, which was founded by the poor exiles... . 
Here amid the noises incident to stables (such being its 
vicinity), the crowing of cocks, and other sounds bespeaking 
a humble locality, in the narrowest and meanest of temples, 
and beneath the lowliest of roofs, fifteen of the Hierarchy of 
the Gallican Church have been seated at one time arrayed 
in all the gorgeousness belonging to the distinction of their 
rank, while before them kings, and the sons and daughters 
of kings, have been seen meekly kneeling, and praying, not 
_ for restored greatness, but for renewed minds—not for rescue 
from straitened conditions, but for pardon for errors com- 
mitted in it, and for strength to bear it, more in accordance 
with their Christian profession. France was the object of 
their prayers, and she was prayed for with hope.” 

With the name of the sad-faced daughter of the white- 
haired woman in the black dress and kerchief, who bore 
herself so bravely on the scaffold in 1793, the walls of the 
doomed chapel are inseparably connected. 

Associated with it also are the memories of those 
members of the noblesse, such as the De Grammonts, 
the De la Ferronnays, the De Blacas, &c., who had 
followed the house of France into exile, and continued in 
attendance as holders of high sounding offices which 
belonged in truth more to shadow land than reality. The 
Registers are naturally full of interest. Close by, at 
36, Mancheéster-street, resided the afterwards Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to Charles X., and whose name is 
so conspicuous in the earlier part of the Greville and other 
political Memoirs of those times. The red brick Georgian 
house looks much the same to-day as it did then. To 
lovers of the matchless “ Recit d’une Soeur,” it will, there- 
fore, be of interest’ to know that there was born, and in 
the unpretending font at the east end of the chapel was 
baptised his daughter, Pauline dela Ferronnays, In after 
years, as the wife of Augustus Craven, she was often to 
kneel and pray in this same chapel. With her, too, for a 
short time, were those other names so conspicuous in the 
“Recit,” the much loved sisters Eugénie, afterwards 
Marquise de Mun, and the young and holy Olga in the 
first dawn of her girlish beauty, which was soon to be 
hidden in the grave. The Restoration brought changes 
even to the unpretending little place of worship, hidden 
away in the Mews, and for a time at least it blossomed out 
into the Chapelle Royale, and afterwards into the Chapel 
of the Embassy. Of late years, naturally, the official con- 
nexion has been iost, since France has exchanged for a 
state of Atheism the proud title she had hitherto borne 
—eldest daughter of the Church. The congregation had 
_ thus become more and more sparse, for those belonging to 
the Embassy and most of the members of the French 
Colony in London resorted to the French Church in 
Leicester-square. A few English Catholics, however, still 
continued to attend the Chapel, partly on account of old 
association and partly because of the convenience of its 
11 o’clock Mass. 

The black sounding-board above the pulpit, surmounted 
with the golden lilies, still hangs in its place. Space does 
not allow to enumerate the names of the _ illustrious 
preachers whose vioces it has re-echoed. Beneath it, as 
the late Monseigneur Toursel bas told us, was spoken the 
funeral oration of the unfortunate Duke d’Enghein by the 
Abbe du Chatelier, afterwards Bishop of Evreux. M. de 
Latil, who rose to be Archbishop of Rheims, and as such’ 
anointed Charles X., King of France, was another occupier, 
while the great Pére de Ravignan, though his sermons 
were chiefly delivered at Farm-street, and the Hanover- 
square rooms, on account of the enormous numbers who 
flocked to hear him, must still be counted as having 
occupied it to address his fellow-countrymen. 

Saaichcvelsed tid sree er 


THE REVIVAL OF RETREATS. 


In Zhe Spectator for October 17, 1908, an article entitled 
“In Retreat” gave some account of a house which had 
recently been opened near Marple in Cheshire for the 
, urpose of providing men (especially of the working classes) 
with opportunities for ‘ making a retreat.” 

The article raised echoes in many quarters. The Editor 
of Zhe Spectator pointed out in a note that the idea of a 
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In the course of less than two years 670 men made retreats 
at Compstall Hall. It then became apparent that larger 
premises must be sought. A fine country house with forty 
acres of particularly beautiful grounds was consequently 
bought at Romiley, also in Cheshire, and the first retreats 
were given in the early months of 1910. The new house 
accommodates about forty men, and a retreat is given there 
every week during the greater part of the year. 

It is impossible to convey any adequate idea of these 
retreats to those who have not taken part in or at least 
witnessed them. So far from being 2 mere course of 
sermons or lectures delivered to a passive audience, they 
demand active co-operation. Indeed, the men themselves 
do the real work: they are put through a course of spiritual 
drill as scientific in character as the 7égzme at any nursing 
home. They are taught to put order into their own lives : 
to give to their religious and moral conduct the definiteness 
and efficiency which successful business men are accus- 
tomed to give to their business concerns. The retreat is 
neither a barren intellectual exercise nor a mere appeal to 
‘to the emotions. It is a systematic setting in order of the 
whole man. No high aspiration is left unsatisfied, no 
‘spiritual power left undeveloped. 

That those who have made the retreats appreciate the 
new forces which they have thereby acquired is evident 
from the fact that they nearly all return in following years 
to repeat the experience. It may be said without fear of 
‘contradiction that no one who has seen these retreats at 
work has failed to express the conviction that they are an 
institution of quite inestimable value, and are, moreover, 
particularly opportune in an age of selfish pleasure-seeking 
and social unrest. \ 

Moreover their appeal, besides being to the whole man, 
is to all men. Employers and workmen, professional men 
and artisans, all find in these a basis for right action, an 
illuminating guide to life. Class bitterness as well as self- 
seeking tends to disappear in a retreat. Not only is the 
life of the individual set in order, but the life of society is 
made more healthy. The delicate springs of conscience 
upon which society rests are strengthened and the social 
sense intensified. Would it not be well if those who trust 

entirely to legislation and improved environment for social 
progress were to consider the possibilities of this work of 
retreats ? 

ED 





THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF OUR LADY 
OF COMPASSION. 


PEELE RAP MPOSTOMIOCAR 


DE PROPOSITO FINE PRECVM OPERVMQVE 
PRO REDITV AD ECCLESIAE VNITATEM 
A SODALITATE PRINCIPE SVLPICIANA 

VYLTRA BRITANNIAM PROFERENDO, 


PIVS PP. X 


AD PERPETVAM REI MEMORIAM 


Quoties animum subit cogitatio admotarum a Christo 
precum aeterno Patri, quae a loanne Apostolo referuntur in 
evyangelio C. XVII, toties vehementer commovemur ac 
desiderio incendimur intuendae multitudinis credentium eo 
caritatis adductae ut iterum fiat cor unum et anima una (Act. 
ap. C. 1V, 32). Haec fraterna coniunctio quam fuerit in 
yotis divino Magistro, fusae primum pro apostolis ab Eo 
preces plane declarant: Pater sancté, serva eos in nomine 
tuo quos dedisti mihi ut sint unum sicut et nos. Verum, non 
in solo apostolorum coetu consistere, sed ad omnes Christi 
asseclas debere hanc unitatem proferri, adiecta mox verba 
satis ostendunt : Von pro eis autem rogo tantum, sed et pro 
eis gui credituri sunt per verbum eorum in me, ut omnes 
unum sint sicut tu, pater, in me et ego in te, ut et ipst tn nobis 
unum sint; ut credat mundus guia tu me misisti. Quam 
denique arcta debeat esse huiusmodi coniunctio, ignitis 
hisce significat verbis: ego im ets et tu in me, ut sint cone 
summati in unum. 

Haec Nobiscum reputantes, quibus, licet indignis, 
demandata cura est confirmandi fratres pascendique agnos 
et oves, incredibilem hausimus laetitiam, quum a supremo 
moderatore Sulpiciande Congregationis Parisiensis eodemque 
praeside sodalitatis principis precum piorumque operum pro 


Britanniae reditu ad Fidei unitatem, plane consenta. 
votis Nostris vidimus exhiberi supplices libellos duort: 
Patrum Cardinalium ac plurium sacrorum antistitum,. qui, 
utrique, Canadensi eucharistico coetui adfuissent. Hi enim 
flagitabant ut memorata sodalitas a sa. me. decessore Nostro 
Leone XIII, sub patrocinio Beatae Mariae Virginis perdo- 
lentis, instituta Parisiis ad S. Sulpicii, Litteris apostolicis 
Compertum est die xx11 mensis Augusti anno Mpcccxcvn, 
propositum sibi finem latius proferret, ita ut, non modo 
Britannia, sed regiones omnes, quae cum hac essent eiusdem 
linguae societate coniunctae, communi earum precationum 
beneficio fruerentur. 

Ad hanc precum conspirationem augendam, praeter ipsam 
rem per sé maxime optabilem, haud mediocriter Nos 
impulerunt et inclinatae per hos dies voluntates in reditum 
et auctoritates hominum sanctitate, doctrina, dignitate 
praestantium, qui, Pauli a Cruce eiusque recentis alumni 
Dominici a Matre Dei ardorem studiumque fecundissimum 
admirati, unitatis bonum, quaeque inde exspectandae sunt 
utilitates, modis cmnibus, excitata praesertim in Deo 
exorando sollertia, maturandum esse censuerunt. 

Quamoorem, auctoritate Nostra apostolica, vi praesentium 


Litterarum, Sodalitatem principem precum ac piorum 


operum pro reditu Britanniae ad unitatem Fidei, sub patro- 
cinio B. M. Virginis perdolentis, in Sulpicianis aedibus a 
decessore Nostro Leone XIII, superius memoratis apos- 
tolicis Litteris constitutam, dum in reliquis sartam tectamque 
manere volumus, propositum sibi finem sic iubemus 
extendere, ut fundendis precibus, non Britanniae tantum 


filios, Nobis usque carissimos, complectatur, sed populos. 


omnes qui anglica utantur lingua tamquam vernacula. Non 
obstantibus Constitutionibus et ordinationibus apostolicis 


ceterisque speciali licet atque individua mentione dignis 


contra facientibus quisbusvis. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum sub anulo Piscatoris 
die 11 mensis Februarii anno mpccccx1, 
octavo. . 
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LETTERS AROSTORIC 


On THE PROPOSED EXTENSION TO COUNTRIES OUTSIDE 


GREAT BRITAIN, OF THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF 
PRAYERS AND GOOD WORKS, ESTABLISHED AT. ST. 


Pontificatus Nostri 


SULPICE, FOR THE RETURN OF SOULS TO THE UNITY 


OF THE CHURCH. 


PIUS X., POPE, 


FOR THE FUTURE MEMORY HEREOF, 


As often as we recall the prayers offered by Christ to 


the Eternal Father, and recorded by St. John the Apostle 
in the 17th chapter of his Gospel, We are deeply moved by 


an ardent longing to behold the multitudes of believers — 


animated with that fullness of charity which will make them 
once more to have 
(Acts iv. 32). 


“but one heart and one soul”? 


How dear this bond of brotherly union was to the heart 


of our Divine Master is made plain first of all by the prayer 
which He poured forth for His Apostles. “ Holy Father, 
keep them in my name, whom thou hast given me, that they 
may be one as we also are.” And then, not less clearly, the 


words which follow show that this unity was to bind 


together not merely the college of the Apostles, but all the 
followers of Christ. ‘And not for them only do I pray but 
Jor them also, who, through their word, shall believe in me, 
that they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and Lin 
thee, that they also may be one in us; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.” Finally, the closeness of this 
bond is declared in the burning words: “ Zin them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 

While We, to whom has been entrusted, albeit unworthily, 
the charge of confirming the brethren and of feeding the 
lambs and the sheep, have pondered these thoughts in Our 
mind, it has been with singular joy that We have had laid 
before us by the Superior of the Sulpician Congregation at 
Paris and President of the Archsodality of prayers and 
good works for the return of Great Britain to the Unity of 
the Faith, petitions fully in harmony with the desires of Our 
own heart. addressed to Us by two Cardinals, anda number 
of bishops who were present at the Eucharistic Congress 
recently held in Canada, 
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jetitions had for their object to request that the 
u sodality, founded at St. Sulpice in Paris, by Our 
.xsedecessor of holy memory, Leo XIIL, _under the 
patronage of Our Blessed Lady of Compassion, in his 
letters Apostolic Compertum est, ofthe 22nd day of August, 
1897, should have its scope further extended so as to 
include not only Great Britain within the benefit of its 
intercessions, but all the English-speaking countries. 

We have been moved to grant this expansion of the work 
of prayer, not only because it is something supremely 
desirable in itself, but in view of the yearning for the return 
to the Faith, manifested in these days, and the example of 
men, distinguished by their holiness, learning, and dignity, 
who, kindled by the most fruitful zeal of St. Paul of the 
Cross, and of his later disciple, Dominick of the Mother of 
God, have sought to promote the blessing of Unity, and all 
the advantages that accrue therefrom, by every means in 
their power, but especially by an awakening of fervour in 
prayer to the Most High, 

Wherefore, by Our Apostolic Authority, by virtue of these 
presents, while We will that the Archsodality of prayers and 
good works for the return of Great Britain to the Faith, 
under the patronage of Blessed Mary, the Compassionate 
Virgin, established at St. Sulpice by our Predecessor 
Leo XIII. in the letters Apostolic aforementioned, shall 
remain in all things secure and intact ; We order that it 
shall have the object which it has in view so extended as 
to embrace not only the sons of Great Britain, who are 
most dear to Us, but all the peoples who use the English 
speech as their mother tongue. ; 

Constitutions, and other Apostolic ordinances, even 
though they should be of a kind to require special or 
individual mention, to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

Given at Rome at St. Peter’s, under the ring of the Fisher- 
man, on the second day of February in the year 1911 and 
the eighth year of Our Pontificate. 

PIUS PP. X. 
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NOTES. 


The Holy Father has been pleased to accept the resigna- 


tion of the Bishop of Plymouth on the ground of his failing 
health, and has translated him to the titular See of Tiberias, 
Bishop Graham will, however, in accordance with the usual 
custom, continue to govern the diocese of Plymouth as 
Apostolic Administrator until the appointment of his 
successor. 





However else divided, the whole nation ought surely to 


be at one in its war with the demon of Drink. Sir 
Thomas Whittaker in an article contributed to Zhe West- 
minster Gazette, supplies figures showing a diminution in 
the consumption of strong drink during the last twenty 
years, which ought to give a new heart of hope to us all. 
The following table, making allowance for the growth of the 
population, shows the consumption per head of alcoholic 
beverages : 


Beer. Spirits. Wine. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
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These splendidly significant figures show that there has 


been almost continuous progress in the direction of sobriety 
all along the line. 
out that the lowest point of consumption during the ’nineties 
was touched in 1894, when trade was very depressed and > 
unemployment was rife; but if a comparison be made 
between the consumption of alcoholic beverages in that — 
year and in last year, which was not on the whole a bad 
year in the matter of trade and employment, it will be found 
that the decrease in consumption per head is considerable. 
Here are the figures : 


Sir Thomas Whittaker goes on to point 


CONSUMPTION PER HEAD. 
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As compared with the heavy drinking year of 1900 the con- 
sumption per head. in 1910 was 17% per cent. less of beer, 
42 per cent. less of spirits, and 26 per cent. less of wine, 
The saving in money to the people who bought these 


reduced quantities of drink was enormous, notwithstanding 
the fact that for the spirits they did buy in 1910 they paid 
an increased price of possibly 5s. per proof gallon owin3 
to the increase in the duty. After making full allowance 
for the increase in the price of spirits in 1910, the people 
spent 428,000,000 less on drink in that year than they 
would have done if they had consumed as much per head 
as they did in 1894 at the prices of 1894. As compared 
with the high drinking year of 1900, they spent in r910 no 
less than 446, 500,000 less than they would have done if 
the consumption per head had been at the 1900 level in 
quantity and prices, 





Finally, Sir Thomas Whittaker reminds us that, however 
satisfactory this marked diminution in the national drink 
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bill may be, the sea of waste is still enormous. More 
than a hundred and fifty millions is spent every year in the 
swilling of intoxicants. What might not be done with such 
asum? And if only we could plug that drain upon the 
national resources, how nearly empty would be the gaols 
and the divorce courts ! 





REVIEWS. 





THE ANGLICAN ORDERS QUESTION. 


Leaves from my Diary, 1894-1896. By the RiGHT REY. 
ABBOT GASQUET, O.S.B. 2s. 6d. net. London: Burns 
and Oates. 


eee question of Anglican Orders and the circumstances 
of the Pontifical Commission which answered it have 
once more come before the public. The episode of fourteen or 
fifteen years ago was necessarily treated, as a matter of 
history, in Mr. Snead-Cox’s “ Life of Cardinal Vaughan”: the 
validity of Anglican Orders was a chose jugée, at least in 
practice, and had been since 1555, till certain High Anglicans, 
through the intermediary of certain well known Frenchmen 
very inadequately equipped for the réle they took on themselves, 
entered on a line of action which resulted, as all informed 
Catholics knew it must do, in a formal andsolemn condemnation 
anew of the said Orders. For instance, what more foolish or 
hopeless plan could have been imagined than the Abbé 
Portal’s suggestion to. Leo XIII. to write a letter to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, inviting their and the English 
nation’s submission to the Holy See. Such a suggestion 
betrayed most complete igncrance of the very elements of pre- 
vailing conditions here. The unfortunate and _ ill-advised 
campaign opened by that amiable enthusiast made an authori- 
tative and final decision almost a necessity. The decision was 
given, and there the matter might well have rested, but that 
the question has once more been brought before men’s minds 
by the publication of “A Roman Diary and other Documents 
Relating to the Papal Inquiry into English Ordinations,” by 
the Rev. T. A. Lacey. The Rev. Mr. Lacey’s book, which 
has already been reviewed at length in the pages of 
The Tablet ‘December 21 and 28, 1910), has further pro- 
duced a series of admirable articles from the pen of Mgr. 
Moyes, dealing with misconceptions and misunderstandings 
which occur in that volume in considerable numbers ; and now 
there lies before us—to use a term belonging to the literature of 
the earlier controversy—what is in effect a “ Risposta” fromthe — 
pen of Abbot Gasquet. Unsought and undesired by him, the 
reputation he had built up for himself by reason of his studies 
on the history of the schism of the sixteenth century, brought — 
on Abbot Gasquet the unenviable commission of making such 
researches as became necessary to confront the mischievous 
labours of the Abbé Portal and others with a justification of the 
traditional attitude of the Church towards Anglican Orders. 
For two years before the final act in this unhappy drama, the 
Abbot had to spend much time in Rome by order of Leo XIIL, 
and during that eventful period he appears to have kept a 
private diary to refresh his memory on the things that were 
being said and done around him in connexion with the burning 
question of the hour. This Diary now sees the light. Abbot 















































In connexion with the strictures upon the teaching given 
in the French State schools passed by the Catholic Bishops 
and set forth on many occasions in these columns it is 
‘interesting to note the following testimony supplied on 
February 20 by the Paris correspondent of Zhe Western 
Morning News. The account was given in reference to a 
‘debate on the Budget of Education which took place in the 
Chamber of Deputies last week. The correspondent writes : 
“From the heated debate which has just taken place in 
the Chamber over the vital question of primary teaching, 
aimportant conclusions are to be formed as to the true 
‘character of State education ia France and as to its results. 
To an outsider it would appear that, in spending every year 
‘an enormous amount on public instruction and in establish- 
ing in every commune (there are over 36,000 of them) one 
‘or more schools with fully qualified lay teachers, the 
Republic has taken the right means to fight illiteracy and to 
give the nation law-abiding citizens and men capable of 
‘holding their own in any walk of life. It would have, no 
doubt, been'so but for the intrusion of politics, which in 
France vitiates all institutions.” 


The correspondent then goes on to sketch the position of 
the teachers in the State schools as follows: ‘The school- 
master, or ‘instituteur,’ is not free to devote his time and 
thoughts to his noble profession; he has been brought 
perforce into the political arena, and he has become, in 
most cases, an electoral agent who will owe success in his 
career to his electoral services. Moreover, he cannot 
remain neutral on the religious question, although religion 
is placed by law outside of his sphere of teaching. His 
interest commands him to attack all sectarian beliefs, and 
besides, the training he receives at the ‘école normale’ pre- 
viously to entering the scholastic profession prepares him 
to be a teacher of Atheism, Socialism, and anti-patriotism. | Gasquet, in giving “ Leaves from my Diary, 1894-1896,” to the 
In truth, he has only changed ‘master.’ Thirty years ago, | public, does so, as he tells his readers, “at the request of 
when the Catholic faith was the ‘religion officielle,’ the ere neta The erties 3 of the pegs a eae 

: , la Cc. e entries in m lar e turther s 
Reha was practically at the mercy of the cure | i were obviously written without the ibast idea of their ever 
{Catholic vicar), and his position depended on his assiduity being made public, and since 1896 they have been locked away 
in attending church and on the amount of time he devoted | and not even read since they were written, until in view of Mr. 
to catechising. It is a thousand pities this ‘dependency’ | Lacey’s Diary, I brought them out and examined them.” The 
should have been replaced by another, still worse in its | result is a booklet of only 80 pages, containing little more than 
consequences. Not being free to give himself completely | hurried jottings, and therefore we are not to expect anything in | 
to his duties towards the child and towards the State, the pear ee TRESY. TDG > Dit OO Se Ws ae Mee sae 
“instituteur’ has fulfilled his réle so badly that the nee coral who oes notes with first-hand neta: eget know- 
of illiterates is on the increase, without speaking of the|jedge shows that the diarist who wrote on hearsay was at a 
anarchy partly traceable to its influence. As, moreover, | decided disadvantage, and was constantly on the wrong scent 
there are no ‘school attendance officers,’ as in England, a | or led astray by his own unwarranted suspicions (very honestly 
number of children in large towns never go to school at all. | and generously admitted in numerous instances and footnotes), 
Again, as the teaching imparted is neither conscientious nor 


and also by misconstruing information obtained under what 
utilitarian, it contributes to the depopulation of the rura | S¢e™ to be questionable circumstances. We mean that some 
districts, a great evil indeed.” 


members of the Papal Commission of Inquiry into Anglican 
Orders who were in constant communication with Mr. Lacey | 
gave him versions of what was supposedto have occurred at 
the sittings, either very inadequate or which he must have 
misunderstood. Abbot Gasquet, either in his Diary made at 
the time, or in notes now appended, denies that certain incidents 
occurred at all, or shows that they reached Mr. Lacey in garbled 
or distorted form. ‘Thus, Mr. Lacey notes that the work of the 
Commission seems to be “all about Barlow.” As a matter of 
fact, we here learn that only one sitting and a small portion of 
another (out of twelve) had been devoted to that very useless 
side-issue. 

Mr. Lacey was under the impression that some of his friends 
on the Commission had Cardinal Rampolla’s leave to acquaint 
him with what took place therein. He certainly saw and 
commented on private papers connected therewith. : 

Abbot Gasquet, hearing that Mr. Lacey was being supplied 
with information, and being anxious to inform Cardinal 
Vaughan, if permissible, of what was going on, applied to the 
Vatican for similar leave, and was. “informed on the highest 
authority that no permission has been asked and no leave granted 
to break the ‘Secretum Pontificium’” (p. 61, April 27, 1896). 





Father Cooney and Mr. Francis Wellesley, J.P., Westfield 
Common, Woking, have been elected by the Committee of 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society to represent them on the new 
Central Association, a department created to assist and 
supervise discharged convicts. The Chairman of the 
Committee is the Home Secretary, and the Vice-Chairman 
Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, Chairman of the Prisons 
Commission. The Hon. A. E. Bingham has at the same 
time been appointed member of the Borstal Association, 
which uses the same office and machinery as the new 
Central Association and co-operates with it. Father 
Cooney and Mr. Weilesley are members of the Council as 
well as of the Executive. 


-so far heard was all that had to be said? 
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Abbé Portal, possibly others also, had, in their own ignorance 
and in the understandable ignorance prevailing in Rome about 
English domestic affairs, egregiously misled Leo XIII. as to the 
real attitude of the people of England towards the Holy See. 
The sentimental tenderness of some extreme High Churchmen 
towards Rome was represented as typical of the prevailing 
sentiment of the entire nation. Cardinal Vaughan’s interview 
with the Pope, as related by him to Abbot Gasquet (pp. 6-137) is 
eloquent testimony of this; when our Cardinal at length 
brought home to the Holy Father the real state of the case, 
“the Pope held up his hands in surprise and exclaimed : ‘Ma 
qusta é una questione di dottrina!’” There are several similar 
instances recorded in these pages; and we also learn how 
annoyed the Pope was to find that his paternal solicitude for 
unity was being exploited and abused. 


We can follow closely the whole: process dragged out over 
two anxious years; the mémoires that had to be drawn up ; 
Abbot Gasquet’s very natural demand to be allowed to examine 
the archives of the Holy Office before he could feel properly 
equipped to perform what was required of him ; the Brief he 
obtained to enable him to make the necessary researches ; the 
opposition he met with in some quarters; his final success 
culminating in his discovery of the all-important Bull of Paul 
IV. “Praeclara Charissimi.” This brings us into touch with 
an anecdote not only racy, but illuminative. On April 20, 1895, 
the Pope sent for Abbot Gasquet, and after conversation on 
other matters, 


the Pope again asked me for the paper on Anglican Orders which he 
had ordered me to write some time back. ‘* Why have I not had it? ” 
he asked. I replied that I had found it impossible to write anything 
until I had been able to see all the documents, of which those he had 
just given me were the most important, from one point of view. ‘* But,” 
he answered, ‘‘I have several opinions there (pointing to his table), all 


_ of which have been written without sight of these documents.” ‘* Yes,” 


LT answered, ‘‘I have no doubt. I cannot say how others can give any 
opinion of value without knowing the facts, but I can’t.” Upon which 
the Holy Father patted me on the head and said, ‘‘ Bravo ! that is 
quite proper.” 


Cardinal Mazzella, the President of the Commission of Inquiry, 
was fully aware of the reluctance of the English party (Fathers 


Gasquet, Moyes, and David Fleming) to having the question of 


Anglican Orders raised. ‘“ He told us he knew we English had 


not pressed this question forward, and that the promoters were 


certain Frenchmen,” and, to show the light-hearted way in 
which this serious matter was approached, told them of someone 
who, desirous of writing on the subject of the English Orders, had 
approached him on the subject. ‘Whereupon I impressed 
upon him the necessity of reading the best and most recent 
English works written upon the subject. ‘You know English, 
of course?’ I said. To my surprise, he replied that he was 
quite ignorant of the language, ‘and yet,’ added the Cardinal, 
‘without a knowledge of English it seems to me that it is 


almost impossible to%form any true judgment of this matter.” 
_ Of such light-hearted irresponsibility have we English been the 


victims! At an interview with the Pope, “his Holiness told us 


_ that he trusted: we would keep our deliberations strictly to our- 


selves, and not allow things to get into the newspapers. We 
shall all be under the ‘Secretum Pontificium,’ and this, he said, 


_ with a laugh, may not be necessary for Englishmen, who can 
hold their tongues, but others perhaps are more gers, and 


would talk outside to journalists and others.” 
pages give proof in 
estimate. 

When eight of the twelve sessions had taken place, our 
champions ‘asked ourselves, Was it possible that what we had 


Have these French- 
men, acting on behalf of the Anglicans, nothing more to say 


Mr. Lacey’s. 
plenty of the accuracy of the Holy Father’s 


than has been so far brought up and discussed at our eight 


meetings? Up to this point we have expected that something 
new would probably be sprung upon us that would throw some 
light upon the reasons which made them press forward this 
question and drag us most unwillingly into a controversy which 
can do no good and may possibly do much harm.” While the 
other side—the /égers Frenchmen—talked, the Englishmen held 
their tongues, so that, at a later date, they were informed “that 
it was well known in Roman ecclesiastical circles that we 
(Moyes, David and I) had been on the wrong tack alto- 
gether, and had failed to convince people of the justice of the 
present practice ”—a valuable instance of the futility of prophesy- 
ing without sufficient knowledge, for the decision of September 
13, 1896, fully upheld all their contentions, justified the practice 
of the Church for three and a half centuries, and set the vexed 
question at rest for all future time. 


The extracts that have been given will furnish the reader 
with the proof of the extreme importance and the absorbing 
interest of Abbot Gasquet’s Diary. Its patent candour will 
disarm resentment, and its facts will: help to make plain some 
of the more hidden steps in an historical episode of abiding 
interest to the ecclesiastical student. 
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A TREATISE ON MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. 


The Graces of Interior Prayer. From the French of R. P. 
AvuG. POULAIN, S.J., by LEONORA and YORKE SMITH, 
With a Preface by the REv. D. CONSIDINE, S.J. 
London: Kegan Paul. 


\ JHATEVER may be the cause, it cannot be denied that 

the study of mysticism is taking an increasing hold of 
the present generation. The influence which makes men and 
women of no particular creed react from crude rationalism to 
Buddhism, and Theology, and Spiritualism, and Christian 
Science, and which drives Anglicans to study and edit the lives 
and writings of Catholic saints and doctors, has made itself no 
less felt among ourselves ; indeed it would be strange if an 
increased aspiration towards the supernatural had no effect upon 
the Catholic Church. As our catechism tells us, “ The Church 
is holy because she teaches a holy doctrine, offers to all the 
means of holiness, and is distinguished by the eminent holiness 
of so many thousands of her children”; it is not, then, a 
matter of surprise that with such a mine of wealth in her 
possession she should at this time bestow some‘of her resources 
on the world. 


This is the scope of Pére Poulain’s work, “Les Graces 
doraison.” The fruit of over forty years of patient labour, 
labour undertaken and carried through with all the precision of 
an obviously mathematical mind, it has already passed through 
many editions in the author’s own country, has been translated 
into many languages, and has received the express approval and 
blessing of the Holy Father ; and we are glad now to welcome 
it in its English dress, in the hope that it may do in England the 
good work it has done elsewhere. For England has been in 
the past the home of many mystics; its people, despite the 
helter-skelter life they lead, have never lost the attraction for 
mysticism ; and if the present generation is marked by a 
loosening of the bonds of faith, as that great mystic, Newman, 
foretold would be the case even before he had himself become 
a Catholic, it is marked no less by a yearning for something to 
take their place, and by a willingness to learn the better way 
from anyone able to teach it. 


On the other hand we are well aware that such a book as 
this will be looked on with suspicion by many. It is not right, 
they will say, so to disclose the secrets of the king. We must 
not cast pearls before swine. And even if there are readers. 
capable of receiving it, does not this examination of the 
mysteries of prayer put ideas and ambitions into the heads of 
the majority which can only end in spiritual pride, and, there- 
fore, in spiritual ruin? In this age of unbelief, and 
materialism, and neurotic affection, the dsciplina arcani in 
respect of prayer, and above all of the higher flights of prayer, — 
should be jealously guarded. 

The objection is not a new one; nor is it without founda- 
tion. Fortunately, Pére Poulain has himself made note of it—- 
indeed, there are few things connected with his subject of which — 
he has not made note—and we cannot do better than give at 
least a portion of his answer. “ This question,” he says (p. 482), 
“has always been a subject of heated controversy. I adopt 
the moderate solution: that we may approve the reading of 
good mystic works dy all sensible people... . 

“The danger to be feared is that the reader should fancy 
himself to have heard interior locutions or to have been visited 
by some saint. But if the mystic book is well done, it will 
put people on their guard against all these revelations instead 
ot giving them encouragement. The best preservative is, not 
ignorance of these questions, but being persuaded that a 
thousand illusions are to be feared. As far as I am con- 
cerned I cannot be accused of having concealed these 
dangers. 


“ Rigorists who would reserve mystic writings for the chosem 
few, that is to say for confessors and superiors, allow in practice 
lives of saints which contain the very dangers that they fear. 
They are full of apparitions, revelations and prophecies; and 
there are foolish persons who pay more attention to these 
extraordinary facts than to the lives and virtues of the individual 
saints.” 

What then, is the proper use of such books? One may say 
that primarily, they are not so much books that will teach us 
how to pray, as books that will help us while we learn by other 
means. Prayer does not come by much reading ; nor can it 
be acquired, as another science, by a course of study. The 
spirit breathes where it will, and the ignorant and the unlettered 
may become a man of prayer as well as, often better than, the 
scholar or the theologian. But to have experience of prayer, 
and to be able to appreciate that experience at its proper worth, 
whether in oneself or in another, are akin ; and if good studies 
of mysticism cannot directly give us the first they may at least 
help us to the second. If they will not make us saints they 
will teach us the better to understand the saints, and to under- 
stand is the first step towards love and imitation. 

There is yet another use of Catholic studies of mysticism 
which even the ordinary reader cannot well neglect. We have 
said that the subject is in the air, and we could prove our 
point by quoting a number of authors who have given it their 
attention, from the materialistic or pragmatic extreme adopted — 
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-We need, first, to be able to take the facts as they are, and, 
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by Professor William James, to the idealistic setting of modern 
Hegelians; or from the conservative attitude of many 
Anglicans, to the fanciful products of Theosophy and Christian 
Science. Amid this babel of tongues it is well that Catholics 
should have something authoritative on which they might fall 
back. The fact of the mystic saints gives pause to modern 
rationalists. They cannot deny the phenomena; they are 
accordingly compelled to explain them on theories of their own, 
theories which can only be made to fit the given data by 
depriving these last of their essential features. To meet these 
destructive efforts we need something more than mere denial. 


secondly, to have an explanation of our own; and this, it may 
hoped, is to be gained, and only to be gained, from a mystical 
theologian’s analysis. 

These are two uses, and for the ordinary student, perhaps, 

the most important uses, of Pére Poulain’s work and that of 
others of his kind. Still they are but secondary to the main 
object which the author himself has in view. He welcomes all 
“sensible people” as his readers, but he hopes among them to 
meet with some, if only one or two, who will find in his book 
something more than a kind of modified apologetic. If men 
are interested in prayer, they will themselves try to pray ; if they 
have tried to pray, they will have had some kind of spiritual 
experience ; if they have had any spiritual experience whatso- 
ever, they will naturally be desirous of knowing both what it is 
worth and whither it is likely to tend. To such, no matter 
what may be the stage at which they have arrived, Pére Poulain 
specially speaks. His book is a description of the high- 
road of prayer, a chart for the use of the traveller. He gives 
the sign-posts and the stopping-places ; he warns us of the 
dangerous corners ; from the experience of those who have 
traversed the country he gives rules of guidance for those who 
would follow after. For these more than for anyone else he 
has laboured ; and for these in proportion as they have them- 
selves made progress in the journey. 
_ We have said that the subject of mysticism is in the air, ard 
that our assertion can be proved by the attention which men of 
deep thought have given to it, one is tempted, as compared 
with Pére Poulain’s work, to recall that of an extremist like the 
late Professor William James, who, while he examines 
mysticism from an avowed materialistic or pragmatic basis, 
confesses in the end that “it must always remain an open 
question whether mystical states may not possibly be... 
windows through which the mind looks upon a more extensive 
and inclusive world” ; an acknowledgment which at once 
justifies a deeper method of inquiry than materialism or mere 
natural experience can attempt to offer. 

In contrast of each of these, Pére Poulain both is a Catholic 
and speaks as such. He has no preconceived limitations to 
compel him to deny the objective reality of certain phenomena. 
He allows the saints and mystics to speak for themselves, and 
accepts their testimony as that of any sane person. Not that 
he believes everything they say as he would believe direct 
revelation. If be is the successor of his fellow-Jesuit, de Paz, 
in his exposition of the degrees of prayer, he is no less the 
disciple of another Jesuit, Amort, who was as hard a critic of 
the mystics as any reasonable rationalist would require. But 
he sees no cause for eliminating, in order to conform with certain 
a priori definitions, what the mystics insist on as essential to 
their whole attitude of mind and soul ; and he prefers to accept 
rather than to deny what eye-witnesses assert as certain. More- 
over—and there is something almost overwhelming in this 
feature of his work—he makes no statement of his own which 
he does not abundantly confirm from the writings of the mystics 
themselves ; one may even say that the whole volume is no 
more than a well-ordered cazena, tracing the course of prayer in 
the words of those who have best understood it. 

We cannot, then, do otherwise than endorse the opinion of 
Father Considine, when he says in his preface that “ No one, 
we think, can rise from a deliberate perusal of this work, or of 
any considerable portion of it, without having gained a larger 
idea of the Divine Goodness and Power, and also the capacity 
of God’s creature, man.” As Pére Poulain himself says, 
mysticism admits of scientific methods ; it is capable, like all 
human achievements, of continual progress ; the discovered fact 
that God is pleased to work in souls along at least parallel lines, 
helps us to a better understanding ; and his book must be con- 
sidered as containing the last words that Catholic science has to 
say on this subject. No doubt there will be much with which 
some will disagree. Others may regret his treatment of certain 
special subjects—such, for instance, as are contained in the 
sections on Diabolic Possession or Obsession ; but it _will 
scarcely be denied that his statements are cool and discriminat- 
ing, and when he adds, as a mere illustrative remark, that “in 
the exorcisms at which I have been present all these circum- 
stances were reproduced,” we feel we have no other course but 
to be silent and listen. 

The translation in many places is not good. But this may be 
due to the difficulty of the subject. In a work such as this it is 
important that an author’s exact meaning should be kept ; and 
one can understand a translator fearing to give himself a margin. 
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THE FORTUNE-HUNTERS. 


The Fortune-Hunters, and Other Stories. By VIOLET JACOB. 


London: Murray. 


HESE stories are curiously unequal. The one which gives 

its title to the volume is almost commonplace, while the 

others rise to a high level of dramatic and imaginative power. 

The author is seen at her best in “‘ Other People’s Gods.” How 

often is the retired Anglo-Indian pitied as he potters in Bath 
or Cheltenham or Southsea, for the wrong reasons : 


When men who have held good: positions in remote places return to 
end their days in England, it is much the fashion to pity them for the 
loss of consequence which is their lot. To the slow immagination of 
the average stay-at-home Briton, the East, with its ceaseless undertone 
of tragedy and heroism, its large issues and sudden fatalities, is merely 
a place of perquisities, precedence, and numerous carriages and 
servants, and his pity for those who must exchange such value for the 
obscurity of a straitened provincial establishment is unfeigned. Dis- 
comfort is what he can readily understand—what may be brought 
home to his own cherished body any day ; but he has no sympathy for 
that loss of spiritual elbow-room from which many of the objects of his 
half-contemptuous pity are suffering, because he has no experience of it. 

He does not know how difficult one whose personal energies have 
been chiefly concerned with desperate matters—with rebellion, pesti- 
lence, or the responsibility for many lives—may find it to adjust them 
to the questions that convulse his new surroundings; he does not 
realise that eyes which have frequently seen death at closer quarters 
than he has seen a street-row may wander as they confront those of 
Jones, who is passionately describing antique furniture, or the iniquities 
of paperhangers. There are some men who find rest, after the 
strenuous past years, in the trivialities that flock round modern English 
life, and there are some who find suffocation. General Marney knew 
that he was condemned to be of the latter. 


The sympathy and insight which kindled those words run 
through the story. It tells how an English subaltern one day 
when shooting in India came across a deserted native shrine in 
which was a little figure, a cobra, carved in stone. The boy 
would often when rambling about with his gun in the evening 
find himself in the neighbourhood of the deserted shrine, and 
seldom failed to peep in and take a look at the quaint figure 
sitting there. Noone else ever went near the place, the roof 
was dropping to pieces, and the path that led to it had been 
annexed to the jungle. For a moment the young soldier thought 
of carrying the figure away and adding it to the collection of 
gods and godlings which with other bric-a-brac adorned his 
bungalow. And yet, though the thing had a strange fascination 
for him, he hesitated—for was it well to meddle with other 


people’s gods? The rest of the story is skilfully and swiftly’ 


told, and told so well that the reader is half shudderingly made 
to feel that the tragedy which followed was inevitable. Of quite 
another sort and full of rollicking fun is the story called “ The 
Claims of Friendship.” The book as a whole is versatile as 
well as clever. 





THE CONCORDAT OF 1516. 


Le Concordat de 1576. Ptie I. 
JULES THOMAS. 7fr. 50. 


Les Origines. Par L’Appt 


Paris: Picard. 


1 these days of the breaking of Concordats it is well that we 
should have an opportunity of studying them in their origin. 
This Abbé Thomas has undertaken in the present volume 3 and 
he has performed his task with a thoroughness of a canon 
theologian. Though, when the whole work is completed, it 
will probably be rather one of history than of Canon Law, still 
it is but natural to expect that the volume intended as an intro- 
duction to the whole question should partake rather of the latter 
than the former. But not on this account is it any the less of 
interest, even to the general reader ; for one feels that Con- 
cordats are of their nature different from other 
one is glad to have the whole theory of them worked out, on a 
basis as well of equity as of history. : 
Abbé Thomas begins with an examination of Concordats in 
general, their causes and their significance. He then goes 
back in his inquiry to the period before the Council of Constance 
and gives an account as accurate as it is painful reading, of the 
material origin of Gallicanism. Abbot Gasquet has done a like 
work on the antecedents of the Reformation in England; the 
conclusions of the two are remarkably parallel. After this the 
author traces the precedents for the Concordat of 1 516 in former 
decrees and agreements, dwelling especially on the promulga- 
m8 eee history of the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438 
inally the events of 1515 and is16 ar oe, 
with the treaty of Rome, B 517. ; Se ana rere, tes 
The evidence of the work before us is thorough and convinc- 
ing. It proves the mixed elements which go to make a Con- 
cordat ; and an indication in the author’s introduction tells us 
that his future volumes will prove the mixed nature of its 
results. A Concordat may bring about a temporary peace, but 
in the end, it seems inevitably to turn to the disadvantage of the 
Church, and of a nation’s truest liberty. Abbé Thomas has 
faced his task with patience and industry, and he possesses the 
historian’s first quality, of being able to discern the gold in the 
quartz. pee spent essential documents are 
given in full, and the whole is pr c 
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THE FORM OF PERFECT LIVING. 


The Form of Perfect Living, and other Prose Treatises. By 
RICHARD ROLLE of Hampole, A.D. 1300-1349. Ren- 
dered into modern English by GERALDINE E. Hopc- 
SON, D.Litt. 3s. 6d. net. London: Baker. 

ANY, who are deterred from reading Richard Rolle by 

the learning aad accurate reproduction of the MSS. 
displayed in Professor Horstman’s admirable edition of his 
works, will find him made more attractive in the present handy 
volume. Richard Rolleis a writer tobe known. Contemporary 
with Mother Juliana of Norwich and Walter Hilton, he 
represents a spirit akin to theirsand yet different ; akin in that 
one discovers in him asin them that accuracy of the mystic’s 
vision which sees the greater truth beneath the lesser evil, 
which does not condemn the Church because of erring church- 
men, nor the human race because of erring human beings, nor 

God, and His love, and His goodness, and His mercy, because 

His creation seems to us at time askew. And he differs from 

them in that he combines in himself two extremes which in them 

are less apparent ; for while he is a mystic he is also a scholar, 
and while he shunned the world heis also full of practical 
instruction. 

The ordinary reader, again, may be deterred from rate 
Richard Rolle in the larger work by the author's repetition and 
monotony ; for that he possesses both these drawbacks cannot 
be dcubted. These are removed, so far as that is possible, in 
the present volume. Not that the editor has tampered with 
the text ; but she has chosen just those treatises which seem to 
her—and we incline to agree with her selection—to contain 
most of the mystic’s mind and teaching. One is tempted to say 
that the true mystic is ultimately distinguished from the less 
worthy by his attitude towards the love of God ; absorbed in it 
himself, seeing in it the solution of every other love and even of 
every understanding of life, he craves to express the same in 
words, and to give to others the truth as he sees it_and to lead 
them to the way of living it dictates. The selection here chosen 
by Miss Hodgson lets us see how Richard Rolle tried to use 
human language for this end.. It is a useful addition to 
Catholic literature. 


NOTRE DAME CONFERENCES. 


Conférences de N. D. de Paris. Caréme, 1910. 
par E. JANVIER. 4fr. Paris: Lethielleux. 


HIS is the eighth and, we think, the last of the series of 
Conferences given by Canon Janvier on the general 
subject of “La Morale Catholique.” We have noticed them 
each year as they have come to us, and we can only say that 
this last volume is a worthy conclusion to the excellent series. 
Canon Janvier is a skilled theologian besides being. a skilled 
orator; and if his manner is less exact than that of his giant 
predecessor in the chair of N. Dame, Pére de Ravignan, it 
possesses a certain roundness and finish more suited to our 
time. In the present volume, dealing with Grace, Canon Janvier 
is peculiarly abreast with the thought of his generation: we are 
particularly struck with his treatment of the Essence of Grace 
and its Effects, while the sermon on the “ Part played by God in 
the Life of Grace” is a masterpiece of eloquence. The retreat 
at the end, in which, as in former years, he applies the lessons 
of the course to daily life, and in which the sermon just men- 
tioned occurs, seems to us even more stimulating than the 
retreat of last year, which had the Law as its chief subject-matter. 


La Grace. 





SPIRITUAL READING. 


More Short Spiritual Readings for Mary's Children. 
MADAME CECILIA. 3s. 6d. London: Washbourne. 


HIS book contains reprints of articles on spiritual subjects, 
originally published in Zhe Child of Mary Magazine. 
Itis the second of a series. 

The greater number of these articles are of two or three 
pages, some however reach the length of six. They are con- 
cerned with the chief Christian virtues, zeal for one’s neighbour, © 
the Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, thoughts 
for Lent and other miscellaneous subjects. At the same time 
there are thrown out in abundance practical hints on the 
methods and means of making progress, and we feel that many 
of these must come home to those for whom the selections are 
intended. Everything is made clear and precise by numerous 
similes and illustrations which occur on nearly every page and 
succeed in making the book very interesting and agreeable. 
The volume is chiefly for young people, and will, we think, fulfil 
the object for which it is written. 


By 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Classic scholars are familiar with the fact that a few lines in 
the Punic tongue, however distorted and corrupted by the 
stranger’s heedless hands, have been preserved in a play of 
Plautus. But few English readers are aware that in like 
manner some words of Irish, oddly disguised and rudely 
mangled, may still be traced in an obscure passage in Shake- 
speare’s “Henry the Fifth.” This ignorance is scarcely 
surprising, for, even if the words had been more accurately 
given, there is nothing in the context to indicate their Irish 
origin. And, what is more, in too many editions the unintel- 
ligible words have been turned into English by a bold effort of 
conjectural emendation. The judicious student who examines 
the history of this particular corrupt reading will surely appre- 
ciate the wisdom of Newman’s protest against the arbitrary 
action of Shakespearean editors. “Authority,” as he justly 
observes, “cannot sanction nonsense, but it can forbid critics 
from experimentalising uponit. If the text of Shakespeare is 
corrupt, it should be published as corrupt.” “TI believe,” he 
continues, “the best editors of the Greek tragedians have given 
up the impertinence of introducing their conjectures into the 
text ; and a classic like Shakespeare has a right to be treated 
with the same respect as Aschylus” (‘Grammar of Assent,” 
chapt. viii.). 


It must be confessed that the old editors of Shakespeare were 
very far from this high doctrine, and allowed themselves to take 
unwarrantable liberties with the text of their author. And we 
have an example of this in their treatment of the aforesaid Irish 
fragment. Thus, in an otherwise excellent edition of 1807, the 
dialogue between ancient Pistol and his unfortunate French 
prisoner opens in the following fashion : 

PISTOL: Yield, cur. 

FRENCH SOLDIER: Je pense gue vous estes le gentil- 

homme de bonne qualité. 
PISTOL: Quality, call you me?—Construe me, art thou 
a gentleman ? 

There is nothing here, either in the text or the notes, to indicate 
the fact that the words “Call you me?—Construe me” are a 
conjectural emendation. Howard Staunton, who in his text 
adopts Warburton’s emendation, “ Quality! cality / construe 
me,” takes care to add the following note: “In the folio (the 
line is not found in the quartos) this is printed: ‘ Quaditie 
calmie custure me. Malone, having met with ‘A Sonet of a 
Lover in the Praise of his Lady, to Ca/en 0 custure me, sung at 
every line’s end,’ concluded that the incomprehensible jargon 
of the fclio was nothing else than this very burden, and he 
accordingly gave the line— 

‘Quality? Calen o custure me’ 
Subsequently, Boswell discovered that ‘ Callino, custore me’ is 
an old Irish song preserved in Playford’s ‘ Musical Companion.’ 
The line is now, therefore, usually printed— 

‘Quality? Callino, castore me!’” 


After giving this account of the work done by Malone and 
Boswell, Staunton goes on to observe as follows : “ This solution 
of the difficulty is certainly curious and very captivating ; but 
to us the idea of Pistol holding a prisoner by the throat and 
quoting the fag end of a ballad at the same moment, is too 
preposterous, and in default of any better explanation of the 
mysterious syllables, we have adopted that of Warburton.” At 
first sight there seems to be some force in this objection. For 
poetry of any sort seems out of place on the lips of a soldier 
engaged in the prosaic act of plundering a prisoner, while the 
refrain of a love-song must appear to be particularly inappropiate 
in the circumstances, But on further reflection we venture to 
think that the critic is forgetting the peculiar vein of Pistol’s 
humour. In any case it may be remarked that on an earlier 
occasion (Act III. Scene II.) we find the jovial braggart quoting 
snatches of song at the very moment when he is attempting to 
shirk the dangers of the battlefield. . And throughout this 
dialogue he is mocking his prisoner with poor puns affecting to 
mistake the unknown French words for English words of 
similar sound, e g., “pardonnez moi” for a “ton of moys.” If, then, 
we suppose that his repertoire of songs included that with the 
burden ‘“Callino, castore me,” he might very well use this 
jargon as a mocking echo to the Frenchman’s “ Qualité ” (calite). 
And the fact that a song with this unintelligible refrain is found 
in Elizabethan song-books seems to suggest this as the origin 
of Pistol’s obscure objurgation. 





The explanation of the words is still toseek. For though 
they are found as the refrain of an Irish song, the meaning is 
not obvious. ‘Callino” does not sound like an Irish name. 
And what in the world is “Castore me”? The answers may 
be found in the first of a series of papers on ‘“‘ Ceol-Seinn na 
Tuatha” or “ Folk Music” contributed to the pages of Guth na 
Bliadhna by “C. M P.” For here, after remarking that 
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Pistol’s mysterious words may be seen in “Queen Elizabeth’s 
Virginal Book” or “ The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book,” and that 
the tune with words by “An Cravibhin Aoibhinn” reappears in 

The Irish Song Book,” “ C. M. P.” gives us two Scots Gaelic 
versions of the song, one from “ An t-Orainaiche,” and another 
which he took from the lips of an old man of Mull, named 
Donald Beaton. Here the refrain runs in a form that will be 
sufficiently intelligible to all Gaelic readers, to wit : 


Chailin og a’ stiuir thu mi? 


Spelt in the familiar phonetic system of Anglo-Irish song-books, 
this would be “Colleen oge a sture hu mi” (ze, “young girl 
(colleen) wilt thou guide me?”) The sounds, it will be seen, 
are almost identical with those found in the old folio of “ Henry 
the Fifth.” If the first word, as is likely enough, was originally 
written “calin,” a Saxon scribe or printer might easily mistake 
Ft in” for “mi”; “e” for “o” is another not uncommon con- 
fusion. Nor is it strange that scribes and printers, guided only 
by the sound, should blunder in their division of the sentence, 
giving the vowel of “og” to the preceding word, and the con- 
sonant to that which follows, and blending verb and pronoun 
into one word, 





From this minute piece of Shakespearean criticism, in which 
Boswell played a not unimportant part, we may pass by a 
natural transition to a recent criticism of that author’s monu- 
mental masterpiece of biography. So much has been written 
about that book, and it has engaged in turn the attention of so 
many of our foremost critics, that it might well seem impossible, 
at this time of day, to regard it in a new aspect, to give it a 
new significance, and to make it throw fresh and unexpected 
light on the story of its author. And like most readers of 
Boswell, we should be exceedingly sceptical as to the success 
of any such hazardous adventure in the field of literary criticism. 
Yet in spite of these natural prepossessions and misgivings, we 
have no hesitation in saying that this task has been successfully 
accomplished by that versatile veteran of literature, Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, in the remarkable article which he contributes to the 
current number of Zhe Quarterly Review. 





The main purport of this article is sufficiently indicated in its 
title. For it is headed, with a happy audacity, “ Boswell’s 
Autobiography.” Some simple people may take this literally, 
and suppose that a life of the great biographer written by 
himself has been discovered by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. In one 
sense, indeed, it is true that he has discovered an unknown 
autobiography of Boswell. But then he has found it not in 
some neglected mass of unpublished papers, but in that great 
biography which has so long been in the hands of all. “That 
work,” he says very truly, “ which ‘it were vain to praise and 
idle to condemn,’ has enjoyed a complete and diligent exegesis 
at the hands of many commentators.” “And yet,” he adds, 
“there is one aspect of the ‘ Life’—namely, the light which it 
throws upon the author himself, and his ulterior aim in writing 
it—to which we cannot help thinking that insufficient attention 
has been directed.” 


As we have already intimated, the critic clearly justifies this 
belief. For in his hands the book throws so much light on its 
author that one feels that it does indeed contain a considerable 
element of autobiography. The arguments and evidence 
adduced need not concern us here. For these the reader must 
betake himself to the original article in Zhe Quarterly Review, 
which we commend to the attention of all who are interested in 
Johnson and his biographer. We may be permitted, however, 
to cite the striking passage in which Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
describes what he takes to be the ulterior aim of Boswell in 
writing his masterpiece. “With a consciousness that his 
friends were laughing at him, he felt all the time that he was 
really wiser than they ; and he longed to earn the reputation 
of a solid, capable man, full of a prodigious faith and constancy, 
which was more than justified by the event. He would take 
care that the world should do him justice. Though deplorably 
infirm of purpose—the very slave of the flesh—he was pious, if 
not superstitious. All his friends knew these failings well, and 
laughed loudly. He would have been their standing ‘butt?’ at 
the Club and elsewhere, had not his stolid insensibility and good 
humour frustrated all such attempts. What if into the texture 
of his book he could contrive to infuse a sort of ‘apologia’ for 
himself and for his whole life, and thus prove that he was not 
unworthy of his great friend? What if he should, while pro- 
fessedly delineating the Doctor, make himself loom yet larger ; 
and, while affecting to remain in the background, set forth his 
own life and career, show what his own character was, and how 
deeply respected was that character by Johnson? He has 
really done all this, and, in an exceedingly adroit and artful 
way, has made Johnson his advocate and defender.” We 
venture to hope that these notes may send some of our readers 
to the Quarterly article. And this in turn may set them to 
read the book itself with a new appreciation of its ee 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


BIRTHS. ; 
BELLORD.—On the 17th inst., at 53, Fellows-road, Hampstead, the wife of 
Jobn G. Bellord of ason. 





DEATHS. 


RRINGTON.—On the 16th inst., at Trafalgar, Cork, Lady Harrington, 
teeeed wife of Sir Stanley Harrington, fortified by the Rites of Holy Church. 
RiP. ¢ 

N.—At the Hermitage, Wrightington, on the x6th inst., aged 75 years, 
Rote stow of the late Thomes Clayton Jackson, fortified with all the Rites of 
the Church. .R.1.P. i 4 
MACDONALD.—Of your charity pray for the soul of Emelia Frances (Emily), 
the dearly beloved wife of Colonel Donald Macdonald, Indian Army, who departed 
this life at South Grove, Great Malvern, on the sth inst., aged 69, fortified by all 
the last Rites of the Church. R.IP. y i 
MORRALL.—On the roth inst., Dom Alphonsus Maria Morrall, at Downside 
Abbey, in his 86th year. R.I.P. ; 
NICHOLSON.—On the 17th inst., at 16, Pulteney-street, Bath, Major Edward 
J. Nicholson, late 3rd Battalion South Lancashire Regiment, aged 59 years. R.1.P. 
WALMESLEY.—On the 21st inst., at 1, Somers-place, Hyde Park, W., Oswald 
Johr Walmesley, eldest son of the late Herman Walmesley, of Gidlow, Wigan, aged 
65.. R.LP. 


WESTLAKE.—On the end inst., at 12, P 1 
widow of hs late Philip M. Westlake, fortified by the Rites of 
R.1LP. 


Parkhill-road, Hampstead, Katherine, 
Holy Church. 


WYATT.—On the 13th inst., at Gravesend, the Rev. Joseph Wyatt, formerly and 
for many years Rector af St. John the Evangelist, Gravesend, in his 73rd year. 
Ralees 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


SUNDAYS OF LENT. 


At the 12 oclock Mass, 
Preacher : The Very Rev. TERENCE DonnELLy, S.J. 


Subject: Christianity proved to be Divine. 
“The Problem Stated.” 
. “By its Marvellous Spread.” 
. “By its Wondrous Preservation.” | 
“ By its Reformation of Civil Society.” 
5. ‘By its Martyrs.” 
Evenings, at 7 p.m.: 
Preacher: The Very Rev. F. Rupopn, O.S.F.C. 
Subjects: Lenten Reflections. 
1. “The Great Question.” 
2. “The Price of Redemption.” 
3. “ The Healing of the Soul.” 
4. “The Banquet of Love.” 
5. “ The Christian Warfare.” 
6. “The Tears of Christ.” 
7. “The Secret of True Happiness.” 


M. Canon How tert, Administrator. 
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CARMELITE CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 


Lenten Sermons.—Very Rev. Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J., 
will preach at High Mass (11 a.m.) on all 
Sundays of Lent. 

Subject: ‘‘ Figs from Thistles.” 
March 5: Truth from Caiphas. March 19: Loyalty from Peter. 
March rz: Prudence from Judas. March 26: Charity from the 
Jewish Mob. 
April 2: Hope from the Chief Priests. 

Rev. Father BASIL MATURIN, M.A., will 
preach after Vespers (4 p.m.) on all Sundays 
of Lent. 

Subject: ‘* Some of the Titles of Our Lord.” Also 
Tuesdays (4.30 p.m.) on Sin, its Sources and Remedies. 
Thursdays (4.30 p.m,) on The Laws and Principle of Prayer. 

Wednesdays and Fridays (4.30 p.m.), Way of the Cross and 
Benediction, 
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The Meaning and Use of 
Mortification 
By the Rev. B. W. MATURIN, 
On Ash Wednesday, March 1, 


IN THE 
CHAPEL OF THE CONVENT OF THE HOLY 
CHILD JESUS, 11, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, 


at 4 o'clock, followed by Benediction. 
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FARM STREET CHURCH. 


Course of LENTEN and EasTER SERMONS at Low 
Mass r2 noon, f 
BY 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 


Subject: The “ Our Father”—Our Country’s Need 
to-day. 
March 5: PrETITION I,—The Father, whose Name must be 
hallowed. 
March r2; PETITION II.—The King, whose Kingdom is to 
come, 
March 19: PETITION III.—The Master, whose Will must be 
done. 
March 26: Petition IV.—From his Father the child asks for 
bread, 
April 2: PETITION V.—From his King the subject begs for 
forgiveness. 
April 76: Petition VI.—From his Master the servant seeks 


deliverance from ail evil. 

Behold ‘‘ The breviary of the whole Gospel.”— 
Tertullian. 

“ The compendium of the heavenly message.” 
Cyprian. 
*¢ The epitome of Our Lord’s teaching.” 


A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. ; 
Uae February 26, I911.—12 noon, Pastoral Letter. 


Preachers: 4 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Wednesday, March 1, 8.30 p.m., 
beginning of the Men’s Retreat, Father GAVIN, S.J.,and Father CLUTTON, S.J. 





RETREATS. 





CONVENT OF THE ASSUMPTION, 23, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
HE ANNUAL RETREAT for LADIES, given at the 


Convent of the Assumption, 23, Kensington-square, will be preached by the 
Rev. Father GAVIN, S.J. It commences on Passion Sunday, April 2, and closes — 
on the following Saturday, April 8. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother 
Superior. 








PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £32, 


Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square 
W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 





SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER PROMISED 


That ‘ Whoever would make a Novena in his honour from the 4th to 
the 12th of March should obtain whatever favour they asked, if it 
were according to the Divine Will.’ This Novena, called the ‘‘ Wovena 
of Grace,” is publicly made every year at Bedworth. A little book 
containing all that is necessary to make it is sold for the benefit of the 
Mission. To receive a copy in time to perform the devotions, sendassoon 
as possible a 6d. POSTAL ORDER, with your complete address, 
written as plainly as possible, to the Rev.'F. Francis, C.R.P., 
Bedworth, near Nuneaton, England. 











BRITISH MUSEU UM. 


The Reading Rooms will be closed from 
Wednesday, March 1, to Saturday, 
March 4 inclusive. 
British Museum, F. G. Kenyon, 
February, 19m1. Director and Principal Librarian. 








ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 





AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 


Full particulars on application as above. 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of tte Benedictine Order, who are assisted in the 
work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres, é 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 
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ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, 


NORTH STAFFS. (COTTON HALL). 
OxForRD LOCALS, IQIO. 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 


Apply Very Rev. Canon HyMErs, 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
BERKS. 


Conducted by the English Benedictines. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and forthe UNIVERSITIES. 

Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 





WOOLHAMPTON, 





Mie HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 
Koyal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—WNo letters of recom- 
Dedede needed. FUNDS EARN ESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 
FRED. W, HOwELL, Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
SA a ines Ly et eas 
| ROME. 
{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.} 
Sunday, February 19, 1911. 
INDISPOSITION OF THE HOLY FATHER. 
Last Wednesday the Holy Father contracted a cold in his throat 


- accompanied by a slight cough, and his doctor at once ordered 
- that for a few days he should be spared the fatigue of audiences. 


There was the usual alarm—hints of a severe attack of influenza 
or gout were freely bruited about, but they have been happily 
set at rest, and it is hoped that to-morrow or on Tuesday his 
Holiness will descend from his private apartment to the floor 
below, and resume his hard morning’s work. But among the 
many thousands of victims of influenza, which has been raging 
in Rome for many weeks past, must be counted Cardinal Rampolla 
and Cardinal Rinaldini, both of whom have been confined to 
their beds for several days. The former has now almost com- 
pletely recovered, but Cardinal Rinaldini’s case is complicated 
by his usually delicate state of health. The severity of the 
winter in Rome is credited with the exceptional prevalence of 
influenza, but during the last few days the weather has grown 
much milder, and it is hoped that the public health will improve 
under the change. 


STILL THE ANTI-MODERNIST OATH. 


The Holy Father has addressed, this time to Cardinal Kopp, 
Bishop of Breslau, another letter regarding the question of the 
anti-Modernist Oath and the Professors of Catholic Universities 
jn the State Universities of Germany. In his first letter to 
Cardinal Fischer his Holiness condemned the conduct of those 
Professors who plumed themselves on their exemption from 
taking the Oath, and declared that such an attitude augured ill 
for their courage in the face of the attacks of the enemy, adding 
that he expected these State Professors to come forward boldly 
and take the Oath voluntarily. His letter to Cardinal Kopp is 
in reply to one in which his Eminence forwarded a public state- 
ment of the attitude of the Catholic Professors of Breslau: 
“The Oath against Modernism,” they declare, “contains 
nothing that changes or exceeds the old rule of faith observed 
by them ; it imposes no new obligation ; it is not opposed to 
loyalty to the civil authority ; it does not impede the progress 
of study.” This frank profession of faith is accepted by the 
Holy Father. He rejoices to see the Oath taken everywhere 
by all ecclesiastics without exception, but the Professors of 
Breslau are not to be blanied, after making the above declara- 
tion, for using the Holy Father’s benign interpretation as to the 
obligation in taking the Oath. ' As a somewhat similar declara- 
tion has been made by the Catholic Professors of Munich, Bonn, 
and other State Universities, it is to be presumed that the Holy 
Father will acquiesce in their attitude also. But on one point 
the Holy Father has refused to make any concessions. If a 


| down the Via Nazionale last Wednesday side by side with his’ 
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professor also occupies an ecclesiastical office, as preacher, 
confessor, &c., which entails the obligation of the Oath, his 
position as a State official ceases to exempt him. It is interest- 
ing to note that the anti-Catholic agitation in Germany, which 
has been excercising itself for the last month over the famous 
Oath, has now taken a new channel, and is endeavouring to 
bring pressure to bear upon the Kaiser to make him visit Rome 
during the celebrations in honour of “ Roma Capitale,” knowing 
that this would be a cause, if not of offence, at least of pain to 
the Holy Father. 


ROYAL VISITORS—ARE THEY WANTED? 


There is a little mystery hanging over this question of royal 
visits to Rome during the present year. The attitude of the 
Holy See is quite clear—no royal personages will be received 
by the Holy Father. But the position of the Italian authorities 
is somewhat confusing. The papers of Rome announce that 
King Victor Emmanuel will receive only in Rome any royalties | 
who may visit Italy between now and December; but, on the 
other hand, a month ago the Momenzo of Turin declared that 
this year the Royal Family were to leave the Quirinal for the 
North of Italy unusually early—at the end of April instead of 
at the beginning of July, returning to Rome only for a day or 
two at a time on the occasion of public functions. Again, it is 
certain that neither the Court nor the Government, nor the 
Organising Committee of the Exposition, has given any impulse 
or encouragement to royal visits. In fact, just at present it 
seems as if King Haakon of Norway is to be the only Sovereign 
who will come to Rome during the next ten months. King 
Peter of Servia is here, but there are no celebrations or exposi- 
tions which he might grace with his presence; and King 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria was apparently to have come, but seems 
to have dropped the idea, because, it is said, his presence 
would not be particularly welcome to anybody just at present. 

Several Romans actually cheered King Peter as he drove 


royal host on his way to the Quirinal. Some seven or chi 
years ago the Tsar of Russia, after making all the arrangements 
and fixing a date, backed out of his promise to visit the Capital 
of Italy Unified, because the Russian police, who had been _ 
sent ahead to see how the land lay, reported that there were 

not sufficient guarantees for his safety and dignity. King 
Peter of Servia was right in having no fears on that score. 

The train service was suspended for three hours before his 
arrival, and all the railway employees, except three, sent out of 
harm’s way ; the names of the occupants of every houseand  — 
window on the line of route had been carefully taken by the 3 
police days beforehand ; and a considerable percentage of the - 
crowd that lined the streets behind the troops was composed of 
detectives. Perhaps there was not the least need for these 
elaborate precautions, but the fact that the authorities felt 
bound to take them may have something to say to their shy-* 
ness in asking crowned heads to Rome this year. tm 


' THE HIERARCHY UNDER PIUS X———™ 


The Gerarchia Cattolica for 1911, which may now be 
regarded as one of the official publications of the Holy See, has 
just been published and contains a very interesting summary Se 
of the growth of the Hierarchy during the seven and a half 
years of the Pontificate of Pius X. His Holiness has raised sad 
eight Bishoprics to the status of Archbishoprics, created thirty- 
seven new dioceses, three Abbeys ullius dioeceseos, ten - i 
Vicariates Apostolic which were already Prefectures, andeight 
others formed without the intermediate stage, fourteen Prefec- _ 
tures Apostolic—that is to say altogether 70 new charges. A 
very large yortion of the new Archbishoprics and Bishoprics 
have been formed in South America—and espcially in Brazil. 

In the list of the Diplomatic Corps we find that there are 
representatives accredited to the Holy See from Spain, Austria- 
Hungary, Portugal, Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, Belgium, the 
Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Costa-Rica, San 
Domingo, Peru, and Uruguay. In recent years diplomatic 
relations have been broken off between the Holy See and 
France, Equador, Haiti, Honduras and Nicaragua, 


DR. GEDDINS AND THE CHOLERA. 


An American, Dr. Geddins, who has been in Naples for 
some months past studying the sanitary situation on behalf of 
the United States Government, has very nearly got himself 
into serious trouble with the Press and public. At the begin- 
ning of January he sent a report to the Marine Hospital Office, 
in which he referred in strong terms to the suspected presence 
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of cholera in Naples. Unfortunately for him the report was 
published in the American papers as if it referred to the end 
of January, and the Italian Press has been vigorous in its 
denunciations. He has now made things right by publishing 
the following statement: “Dr. Geddins, greatly afflicted by 
the violent campaign of the Italian papers which have mis- 
understood his reports to the Marine Hospital Office, has 
declared to Comm. Santoliquido, Inspector General of Public 
Health, that the report which has been so much criticised dates 
back from January 9, when it was really suspected that there 
were some cases of cholera in existence, and not from the end 
of January as the American papers have said. Dr. Geddins 
adds that his later reports have greatly modified the preceding 
ones, describing the real situation which, the Doctor affirms, is 
good—so much so that on the basis of his information fully sixty 
thousand emigrants have been admitted by the United States 
without any trouble. Dr. Geddins has also given the assurance 
that if the conditions remain good, thanks to the energetic 
prophylactic measures adopted by the Italian Government, he 
will give loyal and exhaustive declarations to the International 
Committee which is to meet at Paris early in March, and at 
which he is to represent the Government of Washington.” It is 
only right to add that all due precautions are being taken to be 
prepared for an outbreak of the disease in spring or summer— 
although it is felt that Italy is hardly more exposed to the 
danger than other European countries. 


NOTES. 


The Very Rev. Father Henry, General of the Mill Hill 
Missionaries, has been received in private audience by the 
Holy Father.—It is saidthat the Archdiocese of Philadelphia 
will be divided, before the appointment of a successor to the 
late Mgr. Ryan, by the creation of a new see at Reading.— Mgr. 
Persiani, the oldest member of the College of Auditors of the 


Rota, died on Friday. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 
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The Future 0) Irish Protestantism.—tin a lecture in the 
Rotunda, Dublin, last week under the auspices of the Catholic 
Young Men’s Society Father J. Gwynn, S.J., considered the 
question of Protestantism in Ireland. Discussing its future, he 
said : “ What do the years that lie before us hold in store for 
that large body of our countrymen who are bound to us by so 
many ties of friendship, kinship and of work done for Ireland ? 
What will be the future of its Protestantism? It is strong yet 
in Ireland, though there is very distinct writing on the wall. 
I chanced to meet some of the American delegates to the Pan- 
Religious Congress held last year in Berlin. They told me 
that in America the day of Protestantism was over. ‘Now,’ 
they said, ‘it is either Roman Catholicism or Christian 
Rationalism,’ I need not say that Christian Rationalism very 
soon becomes Rationalism without the Christian. Some few 
numbers back I read in the official organ of the Irish Protestant 
Church an article gloating over the trials through which the 
Catholic Church is passing in Italy and Spain and Portugal. 
So does a drowning man drag down with him everything he 
can clutch. In these countries it is either Catholicism or 
Atheistic Rationalism. The antagonism between good and 
evil will always work itself out to that in the end, but no one 
ever dreams of Protestantism now as affording an intellectual 
foothold. It is not easy to express briefly, as I must do, my 
views of the future of Protestantism. No thought is being 
brought home to us more insistently by modern science, 
especially by what is true in the great Theory of Evolution 
than the close relation there is between Truth and Life. The 
full significance of Christ’s words, ‘I am the Truth and the 
Life,” is being borne in on us more fully every day with the 
progress of thought. For the last three hundred years Irish 
Protestantism has been in, so to say, spirits of wine, embalmed 
and wrapped in swathing cloths of a Protestant Ascendancy. 
These are being taken off, and already the two-fold tendency to 
return to the original type and to fall entirely to pieces is 
revealing itself. We see already, very faintly of course, a 
dawning of Catholicism. Then there is the other tendency 
which has made itself so noticeable of late years, the tendency 
towards Presbyterinaism, Non-Sacerdotalism, and what in Eng- 
land would be called the tenets of Protestant Liberalism and of 
the Broad Church party. At the late Protestant Synod the 
Presbyterian Moderator was introduced, and spoke of union 
with his Protestant brethren. The Archbishop of Dublin 
replied in a friendly way and said of course there were 
difficulties in the way, but the proposals would be considered. 
The whole scene reminded one very much of a nervous 
young man asking for the hand of the maiden of his choice, 


and being told his proposals would receive serious considera- 
tion. The idea was encouraged that Presbyterian ministers 
should be invited to preach to Protestant congregations 
in Protestant churches, and the compliment returned by 
the Presbyterians. One Bishop in the North of Ireland has 
distinctly recommended his clergy to adopt the interchange of 
pulpits, as it is called. I do not refer to this now as a course 
that seems supremely absurd to us Catholics, as, indeed, it does 
to some Protestants. One, writing to The Church of Ireland 
Gazette, deprecates the so-called union. Presbyterians, he 
argues, maintain two Orders ; Protestants insist on three, and 
anyone who can reconcile these two doctrines, he suggests, the: 
sooner he becomes a Jesuit the better. Well, 1 have been a 
Jesuit now for twenty-five years, and I donotthinkthat step would 
make his task easier. I refer to those events as indicative of 
that other tendency of Protestantism in Ireland towards breaking 
up into its elemental parts. Presbyterianism, Congregationalism,. 
Individualism, religious Liberalism, Rationalism are the resting 
stages to the final stage of Agnosticism. In other countries the: 
translation is made at once from Catholicism to Agnosticism. 
Here it takes place gradually, but none the less surely. Will 
that fissure in the Protestant Church in Ireland which is just 
revealing itself—will it broaden quickly? Will the two little 
streamlets to Catholicism and to Agnosticism soon become rivers, 
as they are in England? It is hard to tell. Much will depend 
on the religious intellectual advancement of Protestants in 
Ireland, and especially on the efficient theological and historical 
attainments of their clergy. Protestantism has one thing, and 
one thing only, to fear from Home Rule in Ireland. It is if the 
Parliament in College Green were to give a large money grant 
to the Divinity School of Trinity College, and insist that the 
standard of theological learning there should in some way. 
approach that of Maynooth College. Ifthat were done, with the 
quick parts Providence has been so generous with in dealing. 
with us Irish, and with the removal of all those prejudices 
which kept Catholic and Protestant apart in the past more 
effectively than the Boyne, half a century, in my opinion, 
would suffice to open up a new chapter of Irish history in the 
writing of which Irish Protestantism would have no part. 


Watfs and Strays: A Catholic Society Report.—At the: 
Conference of the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland, held in 
the Mansion House onthe 12th and 13th of October, rgio, a 
Committee was appointed “to inquire as to the best method of 
dealing with the problem of our waifs and strays.” The Com- 
mittee so appointed have since devoted themselves to the 
consideration of the question referred to them, collecting informa-- 
tion bearing on the subject, and seeking from those already 
engagedin such work the benefit of their valuable experience. The. 
Report which is signed by Bishop Donnelly, the Chairman, and the 
two secretaries, states that as the Committee felt satisfied that it 
is mainly to the influence which religion can exercise over the 
minds of the young that we must look for lasting effects in the 
treatment of these neglected children, it became necessary to: 
inquire whether these waifs and strays are so numerous that it 
would be impossible for the parochial clergy and the religious 
communities to give them all the attention and assistance that 
they require. The number of the children to be dealt with, as. 
far as the Committee have been able to ascertain, is not large in 


proportion to the population of the city—probably not in excess: — 5 . 


of 500, or, on an average, about 30 for each of the seventeen 
city Catholic parishes. Even allowing for the unequal 
distribution of these 500 children through the various districts 
of the city, the number does not seem to be too large to be 
brought under effective treatment by the parochial clergy and. 
the religious communities of the different parishes. Much has 
already been done, somewhat ofa primitive character, but much 
remains to be done. No industrial day school has been estab- 
lished in Dublin and the residential schools are not used as they 
might be. The Corporation has issued by-laws dealing with 
street trading, &c. The Committee recommend as follows : 
“y, That in the case of absolutely homeless, derelict children, 
or those under incompetent guardianship, steps should be taken 
to have them placed within the shelter ofan ordinary residential 
industrial school. 2. That children seriously neglected by 
their parents should be taken in hand by the parochial clergy, 
religious communities and charitable associations of the parish. 
3. That for the purpose of meeting persistent truancy, at least 
two Catholic Day Industrial schools, should be established, one 
for boys and one for girls, both to be placed under the care of 
religious communities. 4. That the by-laws of the Corporation 
of Dublin with reference to street-trading by children be strictly 
enforced. 5. That an amendment of the law be sought by 
which violations of the Compulsory Education Act may be 
more promptly dealt. These recommendations may not 
constitute an ideal system of dealing with the problem of our 
waifs and strays, but’ they appear to be the practical means. 
within our reach at the present moment.” 
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PALESTINE, EGYPT, AND GREECE.—A Special Catholic Party is 
being arranged to visit the Holy Land and other places for a month’s 
cruise leaving Marseilles March 10. Arrangements for Mass on board. 
For further particulars apply the Secretary, Catholic “Association, 55, 
Russell-square, London, W.C. ‘ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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THE CHURCH IN WESTERN CANADA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—The interest you are showing in the problems connected with 


the Catholic Church in Western Canada prompts me to. bring forward 


the closely connected problem of emigration. During my visit to 
Canada in 1909, I was asked by Mgr. Sparetti, then Apostolic 
Delegate at Ottawa, now President of the Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, to prepare a report on Catholic emigration from England 
to Canada. 
importance from Winnipeg to Calgary, and north to St. Albert. I 
need not dwell here on the evidence to be found on every side of the 
marvellous growth of the North-West. It is sufficient to say that a 
tract of country 1,000 miles long by 400 wide, that in 1870 was prac- 
tically uninhabited by white men, is now dotted with flourishing towns, 
and has a vast population of peasant proprietors. Each year over 
200,000 emigrants are entering Canada, most of them being settlers 
bound for the North-West. It is impossible to say what percentage of 
this is Catholic, but it is undoubtedly high, and the absorption of this 
polyglot population into the life of the Church in the West is offering a 
tremendous problem to the Archbishop and Bishops of the province of 
St. Boniface. 

( Every priest I met deplored the fact that this difficulty is largely 
increased owing to the fact that no Catholic organisation exists for the 
protection of the Catholic emigrants to the North-West. The priest is 
not notified of the emigrant’s arrival, with the result that large numbers, 
either through indifference or distance from the church, remain unknown 
to him, and drift away from the practice of their religion. This seems 
to be especially true of the English-speaking Catholic emigrant, who 
not only goes to a strange land, but also in the matter of the language 
of his co-religionists to a strange Church. 

Quebec is the point where all the lines of emigration converge. It is 
there the emigrants land, it is from there they disperse into all parts of 
Canada. It isat Quebec, when they first set foot on the land of their 
hopes, they can be most easily and permanently influenced. Yet, 
Strange to say, while Catholic Emigration Agencies are to be found all 
over the world, absolutely no provision is made for the Catholic 
emigrant at Quebec, the most Catholic of cities, and the channel 
through which the stream of tens of thousands of Catholics is annually 
pouring into Canada. The simplicity of the organisation required 
makes the absence of it all the more striking. All that is wanted is 
that a priest should meet the emigrants as they land, take down their 
name and destination, give them cards of introduction to their future 
parish priest, and send a postcard to the parish priest giving particulars 
of the emigrant and his family. There is abundant opportunity for 
‘doing this in the emigration sheds. 

This last summer, when at Toronto, I discussed the whole question 
with Dr. Burke—the President of the recently-formed Canadian 
Catholic Extension Society, one of the main objects of which is the 
protection of the faith of the Catholic emigrant. Dr. Burke entirely 
appreciates the importance of this matter. The millions of Catholics 
lost to the Church in the States in the early days of emigration is a 
standing warning to Canada. Dr. Burke hopes that his Society will 
this year be able, with the approval of the Archbishop of Quebec, to 
appoint a priest to look after the Catholic emigrants, working in 
co-operation with, and being responsible to, the Church Extension 
Society. When this is done the problem will be met at its most vital 
point, 

But Dr. Burke rightly asks for our'co-operation in England on behalf 
of English-speaking emigrants. To make the scheme quite successful 
it is highly desirable that the English Catholic emigrant before sailing 
should clearly understand that he is going to a country largely Catholic, 
that his spiritual interests will be looked after, and that it is his duty to 
co-operate with the efforts made on his behalf. Before leaving England 
he should receive a card of introduction to the priest at Quebec, and, 
at least until the organisation at Quebec is perfected, notification should 
be sert from England to the parish priest of the emigrant’s place of 
settlement. In the absence of anyone taking up this work, I shall be 
prepared to do this. If any priest, who has a Catholic in his parish 
going to Canada, would send me his name and address, I will do 
what I can to carry out the above suggestions. 

I may say that his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, and most 
of the English Bishops, have already signified their approval of this 
scheme. The Church in the Canadian West is looming large in 
England to-day. Here is a way, humble but practical, in which we 
can do a little towards the building up of what is going to be one of the 
fairest portions of God’s Church. 

I am, yours faithfully, 


GEORGE V. Hupson. 
Coleshill, Birmingham. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


S1r,—The movement so warmly advocated by the Rev. J. Keating, 
S.J., for ‘*a more accurate English version (of Scripture) than the 
present,” will be followed with deep interest and by not a few prayers 
for success. But his letters, and that of Dr. Hinsley, raise a serious 
query as to the extent of liberty allowable in a vernacular version in 
face of the position secured to the Vulgate by decree of the Council of 
Trent. 

The query is not a simple one: it asks what precise authority was 
rendered and accorded to the Vulgate by the Council, and what restric- 
tions are thereby placed on versions in the vernacular. For instance, 


‘fare we allowed to go behind the Vulgate and to translate from the fy ty 


Greek and Hebrew?” May we revise in vernacular translations any 
particular text of the Vulgate, provided it is not a dogmatic text, or may 
we revise even texts that are dogmatic ? y 

Now we might draw a rough and ready measure of what is allowable 
to ourselves from what has been already allowed, by ecclesiastical 
authority, to others. Father Keating has referred to the French trans- 
lation begun by Crampon, and completed by Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus. This translation, which I have read, is freer than anything we 
have yet attempted in England. Again there is a fresh critical trans- 
lation of the New Testament, in the series La Pensée Chrétienne, 
which was edited under the auspices of the Dominicans and sealed 
with the official imprimatur. Itis interesting, therefore, to note that 
in this version the famous dogmatic verse of the three Heavenly 
Witnesses (1 Jn. v. 7) is placed within brackets, and an appended note 
states that the verse is retained (not by virtue of the Tridentine Decree, 
but) by force of a Decree ofthe Holy Office, ‘‘ comme faisant partie da 
texte ecclésiastique.” Again, one might instance Minocchi’s ‘*I Salmi 
Tradotti Dal Testo Originale,” published with the imprimatur of the 
Master of the Sacred Palace. This translation is directly from 
the Hebrew. But is the Book of Psalms the only book that may 
be translated directly from the Hebrew? And if books may be trans- 
lated from their original Hebrew, why not books also from their original 
Greek ? 

These instances, however, do not clear up the question touching the 
position and authority of the Vulgate, and as the question has stirred 
my memory of Roman days, some five and thirty years ago, when 
Father Franzelin, a distinguished theologian, and Father Vercellone, 
an equally distinguished Vulgatist (if I may be allowed to coin the 
term), were rousing our youthful and studious souls by their controversy 
on this matter, perhaps I shall be permitted by the editor to indulge in 
a bit of academic exposition. 

The Council of Trent had to cope with the errors of the Reformers. 
These errors were concerning faith, free-will, grace, justification, and 
the sacraments. Moreover, the Reformers were wantonly rejecting, in 
opposition to the testimony of the Christian Church, both of the East 
and West, the canonical authority of seven of the books of the Bible, 
and of large sections of some of the other books. Then there was a ~ 
gross abuse to be remedied—the barbarous treatment to which the 
time-honoured text of the Latin Vulgate was being subjected. This 
abuse was strongly protested against by Roger Bacon in the thirteenth 
century, and was due to incompetent “‘correctors” as well as to the 
hasty editing of competing booksellers. (Martin: ‘‘ La Vulg. Lat. 
au XIIIme Siécle”). With the invention of printing the abuse assumed 
gigantic proportions, so that one of the most venerable and. important 
monuments of Christian antiquity was in danger of being swamped. 
Yet it represented a Greek text older than any extant Greek MS., and 
a Hebrew text incomparably older than any extant Hebrew MS. As 
early as 1517 some 228 different editions could be enumerated, some 
following one MS., some another MS., some combined readings from 
various MSS., and some gave a fresh recension by collating with the 
original texts. The confusion was increased by the rapid appearance 
of new Latin translations. With all these matters the Council had 
to cope. J 

The first Decree was directed against the Reformers, and runs as 
follows: ‘‘If any one receive not, as sacred and canonical, the said 
books entire with all their parts, as they have been used to be read in 
the Catholic Church, and as they are contained in the old Latin Vulgate 
edition . . . let him be anathema.” 

Now the point of controversy between Franzelin and Vercellone was 
concerning the interpretation of the clause ‘‘ with all their parts.” But 
lest the uninitiated should misunderstand the bearing of the contro- 
versy, it is necessary to premise that all the Catholic scholars who have 
entered into this question were agreed (1) that the fullness of Divine 
Revelation had been entrusted to the Church—the pillar and the ground 
of the truth; (2) that this Divine Revelation is contained in Scripture 
joined with what Our Lord and the Apostles taught by word of mouth 
—a teaching jealously guarded by the Church as her traditicn; (3) 
that the teaching of the Church is made clear to us by her solemn 
definitions, by the normal teaching of her pastors and theologians, and 
by the sacred books which she gives and explains to her children. All 
the dogmatic and moral teaching contained in those sacred books is the 
authoritative teaching of the Church, and even if this or that dogmatic 
text could not be traced in any Greek or Hebrew original, the text 
would nevertheless be binding on us, as at least containing the doctrine 
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of the Church. The text would be ecclesiastical, and an irreproachable 
witness to a truth of faith, Though not technically a ‘‘ biblical ” text, 
it would nevertheless be “‘ authentic.” Now there can be no contro- 
versy among Catholic scholars as to whether the Vulgate may contain 
a dogmatic text which is not authentic, ¢.¢., binding on our faith, but 
there is controversy as to, whether the Vulgate may contain a dogmatic 
text which is not really hiblical. This was the controversy between 
Franzelin and Vercellone. The solution depended on the fact whether 
or no the Tridentine Decree was immediately and directly levelled 
against the Reformers. Franzelin held that it was not; that its main 
purpose (scopus pracci~uus) was to assign the sources of Catholic 
doctrine, namely, Scripture and Tradition, and that in imposing the 
acceptance of the Vulgate as the Scriptural source of dogmatic teaching, 
it thereby obliged us to accept every dogmatic verse of the Vulgate as 
Strictly Scriptural. Nevertheless, Franzelin allowed critical revision 
of texts that were non-dogmatic, and even revision of dogmatic texts, 
if the revision did not go beyond ‘ modalities” of expression or of 
thought. Vercellone, on the other hand, maintained that the Decree 
was directly aimed at the Reformers. In this he is supported by the 
history of the Council as given in Theiner (‘* Acta Cone. Trid.”), and 
by the authority of Gasser, Relator of the Vatican Council, who, in 
explaining the Decree of the Vatican senewing that of Trent, says: 
**Concilio Tridentino res erat cum protestantibus. . . . Proinde mens 
Concilii Tridentini xu//a alia erat, quam ut enuntiaret,” etc. Since, 
then, the mind of the Council was to prevent such dismemberment of 
the Bible as the Reformers were guilty of ; and since tbe dismember- 
ment was not confined to dogmatic passages, and the Council makes no 
distinction between the dogmatic and the non-dogmatic, the Decree of 
the Council extends uniformly to the whole Bible. Therefore, as 
critical revision is allowable, under the Tridentine Decree, in respect 
of verses non-dogmatic, it must also be allowable, within the same 
limits, in the case of dogmatic verses. This freedom is used by our 
best Catholic modern commentators. Although, therefore, a dogmatic 


text of the Vulgate is not subject to doctrinal revision, it may be subject 
to textual criticism. 


Against the abusive treatment of the Vulgate the Council framed the 
following Decree: ‘‘ Considering that no small utility may accrue to 
the Church of God, if it be made known which out of all the Latin 
editions now in circulation of the sacred books is to be held as 
authentic, (the Synod) ordains and declares that the said old and 
Vulgate edition . . . be, in public lectures, disputations, sermons and 
expositions, held as authentic; and that no one is to dare or presume 
to reject it under any pretext whatever.” 


That this Decree is disciplinary will hardly be seriously questioned 
by one who has studied such authorities as Didiot, Kaulen, Martin, 
Corluy, Cardinal Meignan, Levésque and Durand. By this decree 
the Council made the old Vulgate the official Latin text of Scripture 
‘*in public lectures,” &c., that is, for public use. By later decrees, the 
Holy See forbade any tampering with the Vulgate text. Interpret it, 
elucidate by collation with Greek and Hebrew, but keep your hands 

_ from altering it, and do not presume to dethrone it from its time- 
honoured position in the Church. It is too sacred and venerable a 
monument to be defaced by wanton hands. 

But the Council declares that the Vulgate is authentic. What does 

that mean? Martin and Levésque reply that the word authentic here 
means “ official.” It certainly does mean that ; but it also means 
something more. Not only must the Vulgate be ‘held as authentic,” 
but *‘no one is to dare or presume to reject it under any pretext what- 
ever.” It is true that according to a very lax interpretation the words 
**to reject” have been taken as meaning to reject altogther—lock, stock 
and barrel. But this interpretation is entirely in contradiction with the 
history of the Acta of the Council. To reject means also to contradict. 
The true meaning is given by Vega, one of the Conciliar theologians ; 
_ the Council wished the Vulgate to be held as authentic only in as much 
as all should know that it contains no error in faith and morals; and 
therefore decreed that no one should presume to reject it, that is, to 
reject its dogmatic and moral teaching. The very choice of the 


Vulgate by the Church involves its absolute purity of doctrine and its’ legal age of 16. The offences which caused these 1,791 committals 


substantia] conformity, as a scriptural text, to the genuine Bible; but 
the Tridentine Decree, while securing the acceptance of that doctrine 
which is contained in the Vulgate, aimed only at preserving the true 
text of the old Vulgate, and at maintaining its official position in the 
public usage of the Church. As regards the relation of the Vulgate to 
the original texts and to the resources of textual criticism, 
left things just as it found them. 


I may add that the term “ public” in the Decree has a highly tech- 
nical meaning. FHlence I find the Bishop of Beauvais writing to his 
clergy, and rejoicing that ‘‘ Dans notre Grand Séminaire, ’ 
de tout le Nouveau Testament . 


the Decree 


) explication 
+ + Se faisait et se fait sur le grec.” 


If my exposition is sound, I think Father Keating may take heart of 
grace in his laudable crusade. 
Yours, &c., 
Oscott College. sisi a foo 
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THE EDUCATION SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE'S PLAN. 


S1r,—Your critical but sympathetic reference to my letter implies a 
misunderstanding which I ask your leave to remove. My letter did not 
suggest anything at variance with the plan of settlement published by 
our Committee last summer in ‘Towards Educational Peace.” We 
then stated (and the words are noteworthy when it is remembered how 
many leading Nonconformists took an active part in our deliberations), 
‘¢ When choice of elementary schools is possible without detriment to 
the efficiency of general education, the plan proposes to permit variety 
of type in accordance with parental preference, provided that all the © 
schools are required to comply with an approved standard of efficiency 
(which by no means involves identity of method or of course of study), 
and to submit themselves to inspection... . . It is proposed that, where 
required by the parents as supplementary to a generally accessible 
system, of elementary education under public management, denomina- 
national and other alternative schools should receive maintenance out 
of Government grants and out of local rates at exactly the same rate at 
which such aid is given to council schools in the same area for work of 
a corresponding excellence and of like service to the community. The 
Committee are unanimous in thinking that the special character of these 
alternative schools should be preserved, and that it would be highly 
undesirable to force upon the managers a teacher whose principles were 
out of harmony with those represented by the school.” 

Yours faithfully, 
M. E. SADLER. | 
Weybridge, February 22. 


[Mr. Sadler’s further explanation does not remove our objections to — 
the Committee’s scheme. It simply imposes two conditions for the 
existence of an ‘‘ alternative ” school instead of one—a council school 
conveniently accessible to every child whose parents want it in the 
istrict, and no detriment to the interests of secular education. Under 
the vagueness of this last condition, ‘‘ alternative ” schools would fare 
badly at the hands of a hostile local authority and a Board of Education 
confessedly determined to foster the decline of denominational schools — 
as ‘*a tendency all in the right direction.” Ep. TABLET. ] 4 


THE CRIMINAL STATISTICS FOR 1909. 


Str,—No Permanent Officials in the British Isles, possibly none in the 
world, have such a profound knowledge of the value of a flank move- 
as those at the Home Office, 
art, and the present Blue Book is capitally timed in view of the Home 
Secretary’s cherished penal and prison reforms. { 

The introduction to the Criminal Statistics for 1909 ought surely to 
blow away the last web of humanitarian nonsense which has woyen 
itself around Mr. Churchill. And so it would—if he did not happen 
to be Mr. Churchill. 

Figures, like ghosts, are generally terrifying to those who haveno 


means of tracing them to their source—and equally like ghosts, some- 


times cause otherwise 
proportion. ; 
Those two words, ‘‘ Indictable Offence,” are calculated to chill the 


rational people to abandon all sense of © 


spinal marrow of every nervous citizen who does not know that the 


trumperiest of trumpery thefts—stealing a few apples, for example—is an 
‘*Indictable Offence.” It is a bald fact, however, that practically — 
80 per cent. of this year’s (1909) indictable offences were of sucha 
trivial nature that they were actually dealt with not by aJudgeof | 
Assize nor at Quarter Sessions, but by Justices in ordinary Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction. : : ‘ 

As Mr. Holmes has riddled this Blue Book in his ‘* Stage Army of 


Crime” I only ask for a short space to once again call public attention 


to a crying evil that is not even remotely alluded to in the Introduction, | 
and which the Home Office Officials (as distinct from the Prison 

Commissioners) have persistently cold-shouldered and shelved. I refer 

to the never ending imprisonments for small offences (often mere 

breaches of by-laws) of Juvenile Offenders. 

During the years 1907 and 1910 the appalling number of 1791 
javenile adults were received at one prison alone, viz., Wandsworth. 

I have in my possession a mass of correspondence with the Home 
Office relating to certain commitments during these two years. 
Although Wandsworth is the County of Surrey prison, the overwhelm~ 
ing majority of the imprisonments were by the London Stipendiaries, — 
and two, at least, of these boys were proved by me to be under the 


were such as disorderly conduct, riding bicycle without a light, loitering, 


using abusive language, selling newspapers on railway property, 


obstruction of the highway, keeping a dog without a licence, driving 
lame horses, sleeping out, being on enclosed premises, letting off 
fireworks, begging, drunkeness and petty larceny. 

Certainly, the majority of these offences were committed by first 
offenders, and in those cases in which fines must first be inflicted, it 
was a rarity to find that time had been given in which to pay the fine. 
Hardly any of these lads were sent to the Second Division, on the con- 
trary, they were committed just as ordinary criminals would be. ; 

Let me give just one illustration—a boy of 16, bearing an irreproach- 
able character, was fined £5 for larking round a band-stand, and, to 
quote Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ being no more able to pay this fine than to pay 
the National Debt,” was committed to prison in default. 

It is common knowledge that a boy who goes to prison, in the vast 
majority of cases, loses his employment, his character, and his friends > 
as a natural result he drifts first into bad company, and then into crime. 
And so the manufacture of boys and youths into habitual criminals will 
go merrily on until a Secretary of State, strong enough to stop this 
infamous traffic in young lives, calls a halt. 

_The Prison Commissioners do all that they possibly can, and the — 
different Prisoners’ Aid Societies repair the mischief in so far as they 


They have, indeed, reduced it toa fine 
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are able. But my personal experience of the Home Office is that it 
does nothing save obstruct investigation by every conceivable con- 
trivance, 

No sane man questions Mr. Churchill’s zeal for reform, but let it be 
remembered that behind him is intrenched the very same machine 
which blocked investigation into the Beck case, and opposed to the last 
hour the establishment of the Court of Criminal Appeal. 

Possibly this machine can neither behumanised nor modernised: the 
question is ought it to be ‘‘ scrapped ” ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FRANCIS WELLESLEY. 

Westfield, near Woking, February 15. 





CORNISH VERSIONS OF PRAYERS. 


S1r,—Those of your reeaders who take an interest in Celtic studies 
(and particularly your learned contributor, ‘‘W. H. K.”) will probably 
like to know that I am in possession of a Cornish version of several of 

_ the most important Catholic prayers and hymns. They are the Our 
Father, Hail Mary, Apostles’ Creed, Glory be to the Father, the 
Angelus, Grace before and after meat, the Divine Praises, the collect 
for the feast of St. Michael and all Angels, ‘* Benedicat nos Dominus,” 
*€O Salutaris Hostia,” ‘‘O Sacred Heart,” ‘‘ Faith of our Fathers,” 
the prayer to St. Michael after Low Mass, and one to St. Ia. Only 
the Our Father and the Apostles’ Creed had survived in the common 
speech of the Cornish people down to the extinction of the Cornish 
language, early in the nineteenth century, and these in a version 
which was linguistically and theologically corrupt and defective. The 
prayers I have collected are all composed by a living scholar, the one 
man who professes a thorough (albeit an acquired) knowledge of 
Cornish. Every Celtic student will at once guess that I refer to Mr. 
Henry Jenner, the learned author of our one and only scientific 
grammar of the Cornish tongue. Mr. Jenner knows more about 

Cornish than the eighteenth century dilettanti ever knew, and 
has a knowledge of Breton and Welsh which they had not, 

_ Hence his translations from the Latin and English originals of these 

' prayers and hymns are absolutely reliable. They are such as, probably, 
no one else could have composed at any time since the Reformation, 
owing to the neglect of the Cornish language by educated 
people. 

As to Mr. Jenner’s competence to translate Catholic prayers and 
hymns with doctrinal accuracy, I would say that his knowledge of 
Catholic dogma is that of the well-educated and well-instructed layman, 


and that his acquaintance and sympathy with our liturgy and devotions 


are wide and profound. 

I express this conviction simply to make your readers aware that 
there exists a true Catholic version of these prayers and hymns in 
genuine Cornish. Perhaps it may help to support my opinion if I say 
that I am myself not unknown as a student of Cornish, Welsh and 
Trish, and am a descendant of one of the last native Cornish-speakers. 

The following is the Hail Mary in Cornish: 


DENERHYAN AN EL, 


Lowena dhes, a Varia, lén aras, an Arledh yu genes, beneges 
ythos en mesk an benenes, ha beneges yu frit dha nascra, Jesus. 
Sanses Varia, Mam Dew, pes ragon ny pehadoryon, en ér-ma, hag 
en éragan ancow. Amen. 


Hoping this subject will have an interest for, at all events, Catholic 
Cornishmen, 
4 Iam, &c., 
; Joun Hosson MATTHEWS. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AS “GOD IN EARTH.” 


Srr,—Queen Elizabeth liked fulsome compliments, as is well known, 
_and would probably have by no means. disliked the notorious epitaph 
attributed by Camden to one H. Holland, which concluded with the 
often quoted lines : 
‘‘ Shee was and is, what can there more be said ? 
On earth the chiefe, in heaven the second maide.” 
(Camden’s ‘* Remaines concerning Britaine,” ed. 1614, p. 379.) One 
cannot, however, think that she would have approved of the first part 
of a sentence in a letter addressed by Lord North to the Bishop of Ely, 
dated November 7, 1575, which runs (Hist. MSS. Commission, Cal. 
of Cecil MSS. II. 121): ‘She is oure God in earth ; if there be per- 
fection in flesh and blud, undoughtedlye it is in hir Maiestye.” Was 
the phrase ever used of Henry VIII. ? 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
31, Dryden Chambers, 119, Oxford-street, W. 





TWO EXECUTIONS AT CALAIS UNDER HENRY VIII. 


S1r,—Mr. Wainewright’s interesting letter in last week’s 7ad/et brings 

, to my mind that, in the first half of the year 1881, I subscribed to a 

Catholic weekly paper which published a weekly note on Foxe’s 
* Book of Martyrs.” 

These ‘‘notes” were written by someone working in the Record 
Office, and they exposed from official sources the falsity of at least fifty 
per cent. of Foxe’s martyrs. 

I have never been able to remember the name of that weekly paper. 
Perhaps one of your readers might know it. It wasnot Zhe Zadde¢ : 1 
have bound copies of that by me since 1876. { 

Yours faithfully, 
Jas. J. L. RATTON. 
4, Cresswell Park, Blackheath, S.E., February 20. 


P.S.—I do not find any reference to a Catholic weekly in Father 
Gerard’s C.T.S. brochure. 





Writing ia the light of the publication by the M/a¢/z of the 
private papers of M. Waldeck-Ronsseau, the Paris correspondent of 
The Birmingham Daily Post thus refers to the Law of Association : 
‘*The one piece of constructive legislation for which M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau will go down in history was the Law of Associations passed 
in 1901. He gave a tremendous impetus to labour syndicalism, and is 
appealed to every time civil servants start some organisation. The 
postmen, the schoolmasters, the railway employees, all cling to the Law 
of Association. Waldeck-Rousseau did not think so much of these 
things as to lay the axe at the root of religious congregations. To 
inflame the popular imagination, he invented the ‘ milliard’ of the 
congregations, the supposed forty million pounds sterling, which a few 
years after enriched the liquidators. He knew perfectly well that the 
sum was fanciful, for in a volume of his speeches before me I find 
that he displayed the utmost readiness to reduce it when taken 
to task by the Opposition. On the other hand, Waldeck-Rousseau 
never intended to suppress the religious congregations altogether. 
He required that they should be authorised by Parliament, 
and to obtain that authorisation each congregation within a given 
period was ordered to present a dossier, including a copy of its rules and 
statutes, a list of its members, and the nature and amount of the 
property held by it. Unfortunately, Waldeck-Rousseau was attacked 
by cancer, and when asked by the President of the Republic, he 
named M. Emile Combes as his successor. He lived long enough to 
regret that choice, and sorrow shortened his days. With M. Combes 
began Jacobinism, tyranny, confiscation, and anti-religious warfare. The 
decay of army and navy, the practice of secret denunciations, the 
Socialist advance, the development of revolutionary ideas, and a general 
slackening of the national life, were incubated when that sinister 
statesmen took the control of affairs. But it was Waldeck-Rousseau 


who first set the stone a-rolling, and there is nothing in the Matiz 
revelations to alter one’s verdict in that respect.” 





“Thy Kingdom Come. Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 


How often do we say those words! And yet 
what are ze doing to bring it about P 


What steps are we taking to spread the influence 
of the Church in our own land—to bring our 
fellow-countrymen to the true knowledge of God’s 
Will and to the Sacraments which will help them 
to do it? 


If we are not doing our best in this way, are 
we not somewhat insincere in repeating the words 
so often? Does it not seem almost profane to 
repeat this prayer day after day and yet to deli- 
berately neglect what is in our power to secure 
the fulfilment of our petition ? 


Let us examine our consciences during the 
coming Season of Lent and see whether we have 
anything to reproach ourselves with in this 
matter. 


Some of us may find it difficult to give personal 
service in this life of many activities, but surely 
we can all give the financial support, for want of 
which the work of others is so hampered. 


Here at Pickering the field is white with 
barvest. Christ’s Kingdom is on the verge of 
coming, but it is being held back for want of the 
Church Buildings—principally the Social Hall. 
Given that and the little Presbytery the work will 
go forward without hindrance, and many converts 
will be gathered into the fold. 


He has purposely left it with you to make this 
possible so that yow may have an integral share 
in the glorious work of saving souls. So lay this 
to heart each night and morning as you say “Thy 
Kingdom Come,” and refuse not your share 
in bringing it about. 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 
ee 


Lady P., 10s.; B. R., ros, ; J. S., 10s. ; Mrs. T., 
42; Lieut.-Col. B., 10s. ; Sir W. S., ros. ; Wilfrid 
Turnbull, Esq., 425; Hon. Mrs. Power, £5; Sir 
James M., £2; S. J.. 41; A Friend, £5; Bon 
Voyage, £5; Rev. Thomas Scott, £t; small 
sums, £1 14s., to February 22. 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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ET CATERA. 


Major-General Robert Auld, C.B., Lieutenant-Governor 
of Guernsey, has died in that Island, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Born in London sixty-two years ago, the son of the 
late Mr. T. R. Auld, of Portland-place, he was educated at 
Cheltenham, and received a commission in the 5th Foot 
{now the Northumberland Fusiliers) at the age of twenty. 
Eight years later he graduated at the Staff College, and he 
subsequently filled important staff appointments in the 
Southern and North-Western Districts, on the Headquarter 
Staff in Ireland, at Aldershot, and in Pall Mall. From 
1904 to 1905 he was Director of Supplies and Clothing at 
Headquarters ; and from 1905 to 1908 he commanded the 
Infantry Brigade at Gibraltar, whence he went to Guernsey 
as Governor and commander. General Auld, who was 
created C.B. in 1902, married, in 1879, Margaret, widow of 
Mr. M. Sullivan, sometime M.P. for Kilkenny, and daughter 
of Mr. T. Cormac, of Ballybeagh, Co, Kilkenny. 


%* * 
& 


We regret to announce also the death of Mr. Oswald 
Walmesley, which took place after a long illness at his 
residence in Somers-place, Hyde Park, W. Mr. Walmesley, 
who was sixty-five and the eldest son of the late Herman 
Walmesley, of Gidlow, Wigan, was an old prizeman of the 
Incorporated Law Society. He practised for many years 
and with many successes as a solicitor at Wigan and South- 
port; and later was called to the Bar, where his eminent 
expert knowledge of Mining Laws and of the Rents and 
Royalties of Mines, was turned to account not only in 
important cases, but in several legal handbooks besides. 
He served as President of the Stonyhurst Association for 
1899. Thirty years ago he married Emily, daughter of 
Mr. George Manley, of Spofforth Hall, Yorkshire. His 
Requiem was sung on Friday at Rosary Church, Marylebone- 


road. 


* * 
* 


A few days ago Mangan’s death-mask was discovered in 
_a@. small bookseller’s shop in Dublin; and all lovers of the 
poet will congratulate its discoverer, Mr. C. P. Curran. So 
far, the only authentic likeness has been Burton's rapid 
sketch of the features of the poet as he lay dead in the 
Meath Hospital, Dublin. From this drawing the portrait 
in the Dublin National Gallery was made. Now there is 
the evidence of the death-mask to prove that Burton caught 
an admirable likeness, which the painting faithfully repro- 
duces, It was Dr. Stokes, who had often shown _ bis 
interest during life in the poet whose genius he recognised, 
_who ordered a cast of Mangan’s features to be taken after. 
death. The cast was in Dr. Stokes’s possession some time 
before it was lost. Many investigators are trying to trace its 
history during the many years it has lain undiscovered. 


x * 
* 


Our youngest and most rapidly developing African Colony, 
British East Africa, has Sir Percy Girouard for Governor. 
His report, just issued, on its administration for 1909-10, 
makes excellent reading. It bears testimony to the remark- 
able progress made in seven years, and the further expan- 
sion in the European farming population which the Colony 
seems about to witness. ‘ Very few of even the oldest of 
our Colonies can provide the amenities of this, our 
youngest,” writes Sir Percy. “There is hardly a farmer 
unprovided with communication by road; one settlement 
only is fifty miles from the railway. It is conclusively 
proved that the countryside will be agricultural as well as 
pastoral.” Let us hope that Sir Percy, who is now on his 
way home for a holiday, will be able to say that there is not 
in all his province any family of six young children, with an 


ill mother, a quarter of a mile away from so much as a pail 
of water. 
* % 

* 


Father James Rockliff, S.j., a native of Lancashire and 
an old Stonyhurst boy, who has become Provincial of the 
California Province of the Society of Jesus, exercises the 
most extended jurisdiction in the gift of that Society. His 
territory stretches from the Pacific Coast to the Dakota- 
Minnesota line, and from Alaska to Mexico. It was Father 
Rockliff, then Prefect of the Jesuit Mission in Japan, who 
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undertook the preliminary organisation of the new Institute 
of Higher Studies, under the conduct of the Fathers, in 
Tokio two and a half years ago. 


ais caf 
* 


The columns of Zhe Daily News make a rather unusual 
setting this week for a story labelled “The Rosary ”—one 
of a series of ‘Alien Tales” by which Miss Rothay 
Reynolds is giving grace to that paper. The story, which 
reads like an experience, relates the efforts of the writer to 
console a little alien waif, found friendless in a provincial 
English town. Russian an interpreter sent from the 
police-court had declared her to be; but when the narrator 
of the story had sought the little alien in the local Home 
for Friendless Girls, such Russian as she had at command 
was powerless to still her sobs. At last the visitor happened 
to look at a little book which the girl was clasping to her 
breast. “It was a prayer-book. The text was in a language 
entirely unknown to me, and there were many pictures, a 
whole series representing a priest, who might have been 
Italian, or English, or Japanese for that matter, saying Mass. 
. . . I gave it back to the girl, and she pressed it once more 
to her heart, as though it were her last refuge in trouble.” 


* * 
* 


But the visitor had found a clue: ‘‘ ‘ Have you a rosary ?” 
I said to the Matron. She positively jumped in her chair. 
‘Certainly not,’ she said. ‘It is a pity,’ I said, ‘because — 
unless you can produce one I see no chance of the child 
ceasing to sob until she does so from sheer exhaustion.’ 
The Matron was ready to catch at a straw, and owned that 
the Assistant Matron possessed a string of beads which she 
understood was a rosary. She added, as if to exonerate the 
establishment from all blame in the matter, that the beads 
had been sent to her colleague from Italy as a curiosity. 
And then she went away and returned with a cheap brown 
rosary. I took the thing from her and told her to kneel. 
She obeyed without a word; she was a woman with a big 
heart, and would have done far more to comfort the. 
stranger who had been brought to her than involve: herself 
in a Papistical incantation.” The rosary was accordingly 
recited by the visitor (not a Catholic herself, we gather)— 
and in Latin, which, though the girl was unlikely to under- 
stand, would yet have a more familiar sound for her than 
English. ‘The sobs grew fainter as the little beads slipped 
through her fingers, and when the decade was ended they 
had ceased. ‘Then she stretched out her hand, took the 
rosary, and recited the prayers in her own language... . 
These globules of prayer, as Huysmans’ Parisian mystic 
calls them, had worked a cure.” The girl, in fact, turned 
out to be a Catholic Lithuanian, and the relative to whom ~ 
she had been consigned from her own distant country ~ 
was found a day or two later. 


%* & 
* 


Mr. Sidney Lee’s list of supplementary names for the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” chosen from among 


the dead notabilities of the past decade, will include 


among the O’s, the P’s, and the R’s, the following British 
Catholic men and women: Charlotte Grace O’Brien, Irish 
novelist and social reformer ; Cornelius O’Brien, Archbishop 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia; James Francis Xavier O’Brien, 
Fenian and member of Parliament ; James O’Connor, 
Fenian and journalist; the Right Hon. The O’Conor Don, 
Irish publicist; Sir Nicholas Roderick O’Conor, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., diplomatist; Kevin Izod O’Doherty, Young 
Irelander and physician ; John O’Leary, patriot and writer ; 
John Augustus O’Shea, journalist; Mrs. Louisa Parr, 
novelist ; Charles Kegan Paul, publisher and author ; Sir 
George Glynn Petre, K.C.M.G., diplomatist ; Sir Francis 
Richard Plunkett, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., diplomatist ; John 
Hungerford Pollen, artist and author; Herbert Railton, 
black-and-white artist; the Marquis of Ripon, statesman ; 
and Sir James Clifton Robinson, the Tramway King. 
Though the letter is a favourite Irish, and therefore Catholic 
prefix, from even these entries under O’s and P’s and R’s 
something like half a dozen converts manage to emerge, 


es 
* 


Mr. J. J. Parfitt, K.C., has been appointed a member of 
the General Council of the Bar. 
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NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—(Continued from page 315.} 





MIDDLESBROUGH. 


must not encroach upon a man’s private life. He must have independ- 
ence of the State, and fulfil his primary duty toGod. A manina Socialist 
State would lose hisincentive to work. If the State took care of the 
children, he would not be allowed to have a child without the State’s 
permission. Women were to be free as the wind under a Socialist State, 
and it would be worse for her and worse for us. A manand a woman 
would be married when they entered into an association to last as long 
as their love lasted. All the ideas of indissolubility and indestructibility 
of marriage were to be flung to the winds. They read that under a 
Socialist State there would be perfect indifference as to whether a child 
was legitimate or not. In every instance a child would take the mother’s 
name, no matter how many husbands the woman might have had, and 

the State would have equal regard and care of the child who had no 
business there as the child who was sent there by God. 

Father Vaughan went on to say that they must never forget that 
Socialism was every bit as much a so-called ethical as it was an 
economic system. In offering Socialism to the world, the Socialist 
came as a new saviour, to preach a new gospel absolutely and entirely 
subversive, not only of all economical theories hitherto propounded, 
but of all religious systems till now promulgated. They all knew what 
Socialism was from an economic point of view ; let them not lose sight 
of what it was as a religion. Its deity was the State, its ethic was 
equality of opportunity, its happiness ‘a good time,” its heaven this 
third-rate planet. It was not good enough, He denounced the 
economics of Socialism as well as its ethics. Very many Socialists 
were inspired by noble aspirations and generous ambitions, but they 
had-been caught by an irreligious and impracticable theory. Socialists 
had not yet told them how they would solve the difficulties they would 
have to meet in organising work, in supplying wants, in assigning 
‘employment, in regulating wages, in creating motive, and in stopping 
men from slaying one another in their mad rage with the dullness of 
life. They must remember that it was a case of ** Come back to Chris- 

-tianity or go on to Socialism.” Let them come back to Christ and 
send Socialism witb a through ticket back to the place from whence it 
came—Ger many. 

The lecturer was thanked, on the call of Colonel Langdale, supported 

by Alderman N, Green. 





PLYMOUTH. . 


RESIGNATION OF THE BisHorp.—The following letter by the 
Very Rev. Canon Courtenay, D.D., on behalf of the Right Rev. 
Charles M. Graham, Bishop of Tiberias, and till lately Bishop of 
Plymouth, which is to be read in all the churches and chapels of the 
diocese to-morrow, Quinquagesina Sunday, sufficiently explains itself : 


When our beloved and venerable Bishop addressed you in his 
Pastoral, last Advent, he reminded you of the dangerous illness through 
which he passed in the spring of the year. In the autumn he was so 
far recovered that he was able to preside at several functions and give 
Confirmation in several churches. But also several relapses, which 
made him require medical care, warned him that, during the winter 
months, he must not venture away from his residence at Bishop’s 
House, and in December his infirmity seemed to grow more pronounced. 
He was obliged, by the doctor’s orders, to abstain even from business 
and letter-writing, so he asked me, as his Vicar-General, to take over 
such matters and relieve him from these cares which were declared a 
danger to him. For the same reason he asked me co write this message 
to you from him instead of his Lenten Pastoral. 

Moreover, a few days ago, he informed me that he had already 
applied to our Holy Father for permission to resign the charge of this 
diocese, with its necessary anxieties and labours, because of his 
infirmities. This news was a great surprise and grief. It has now 
been followed by a very kind letter from the Holy See, dated 
February 9, announcing that, for the causes mentioned, our Holy 
Father Pius X. has graciously granted this request, but while accepting 
his resignation of the diocese of Plymouth, he confers on him the title 
‘Bishop of Tiberias.” His Holiness has also expressed his wish that, 
until the new Bishop is chosen according to the usual form, the Bishop 
of Tiberias shall continue to rule the diocese of Plymouth as Apostolic 
Administrator, with all the rights proper to that office. 
bestowing affectionately the Apostolic Blessing, and praying God to 
lessen and lighten the burdens of his lordship’s infirmities. By this 
resignation of our beloved Bishop my own position as Vicar-General 
naturally ceased, but bis lordship’s first act as Apostolic Administrator 
was to give me full powers and ask me to act in his name as previously. 
Therefore it is my duty to let’ you know that all diocesan affairs and 
matters appertaining to jurisdiction in spiritual things may be referred 
to me until the appointment of a new Bishop of Plymouth. 

Iam sure that both the clergy and the people of this Plymouth 


diocese will mourn at the loss weall suffer by this news, which grieves. 


me more than words can express ; but while we mourn that bis lord- 
ship has found it necessary to rest from his labours, and seek some 
relief of mind and body for the years that we hope God will still give 
him, we cannot but realise that his constant and assiduous labours for 
the Catholic Church in this diocese—as priest for over fifty, and as 


Coadjutor-Bishop and Bishop for nearly twenty years—have entitled ~ 


him to a little repose for body and mind, which have been worn out in 
his Divine Master’s service. 

He has bimself thanked all those priests and religious and laity who 
prayed so earnestly for him last year, and testified the affection and 
esteem which his unwearying patience, care, and kindness had won on 
all hands. But he still needs prayers. Changes always have their 
worries and pains and difficulties. Although he sees a haven of rest in 
sight, yet before he can enter in, he has still to carry on the work of 
the ‘Good Shepherd.” If he cannot go round and seek his sheep, or 
even go before them and put himself in their sight, yet he still knows 
his as his know him, and has to provide for their highest, their 
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eternal interests. Until his successor is appointed, the burden is not 
really lifted from his shoulders. He therefore asks your prayers. Pray 
for him earnestly before the Father of Mercy, ‘‘ from Whom every 
best gift comes.” Pray for his pressing and present needs. Until the 
burden of his office is lifted entirely, let priests from this date at each 
Mass add the prayers which the Missal gives in the ‘‘ Missa pro 
Infirmis,” and on each Sunday let the people join in saying three Elail_ 
Marys with the Collect of that Mass, said in the vernacular. You will 
not cease, I feel sure, to remember him still when his place is taken by 
another. Your prayers will rise up for him in his retirement that he 
may still be able to stand at the altar again day by day, interceding 
for us, that God may bless him{and give him still length of days, ** before 
the silver cord be broken, and the golden fillet shrink back, and the 
pitcher be crushed at the fountain, and the wheel be broken upon the 
cistern, and the dust return into its earth and the spirit retuyn to God 
who gave it ” (Eccles, xii. 6). 

It may interest you to know that the Titular See to which he is now 
transferred is that of Tiberias, a city in the time of Our Blessed Lord 
‘on the Sea of Galilee; first mentioned in the New Testament (John 
vi. I, 23 3 xxii. 1), and then by the Jewish historian Josephus, who 
states that it was built by Herod Antipas, and was named by him in 
honour of the Roman Emperor Tiberius, in whose reign Our Blessed 
Lord was crucified. Some think that it was a restored or enlarged 
town, the ancient Chinnereth. It was the capital of Galilee for some 
time, and in the second century became the centre of Judaism. The 
Sanhedrin fixed their abode there, and there too the celebrated schools 
of Jewish learning flourished for some centuries. The Jews still regard 
Tiberias as one of the four holy places (of which the others are 
Jerusalem, Hebron, and Safed), where, they say, prayer must be 
offered unceasingly or the world would fall back instantly into chaos. One 
oftheir peculiar opinions is that when the Messias appears he will 
emerge from the waters of the Sea of Galilee or Tiberias, will land at 
Tiberias, proceed to Safed, and establish his throne on the highest 
summit in Galilee. The present town is locally called Tabariyeh, of 
which Dean Stanley has given an admirable account in his ‘‘ Sinai and 
Palestine.” The Gospels do not mention that Our Blessed Lord ever 
visited Tiberias, perhaps because Herod held his court there as the 
capital of his province, and it was then filled with Gentiles. Probably 
it was there that Salome danced before Herod, and the guilty place of 
pleasure witnessed the tragedy of Herod’s oath and the fearful spectacle 
of St. John the Baptist’s head forwarded to Herodias at the palace in 
which he resided. At present its population is reckoned to be 6,400 
inhabitants, of whom 4,500 are Jews, 1,600 Mohammedans, the rest Greek 
and Latin Christians. The Franciscan Fathers have a hospice for 
pilgrims, the old church of St. Peter for the small Catholic flock and 
pilgrims. There is a Scotch mission station with a school and hospital, 
and about twenty Protestants. 

As Bishop of a Titular See his lordship may be addressed either (r) 
by his title, ‘‘The Lord Bishop of Tiberias,” or (2) by his Christian 
‘name and surname, followed by the title of his See, ‘‘ The Right Rev. 
Charles M. Graham, Bishop of Tiberias,” or (3) by his surname only, 
preceded by Bishop, ‘‘ The Right Rev. Bishop Graham.” 

Arrangements have been made by his Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster to hold, on Febuary 28, the meeting of the Plymouth Chapter, 
at which three names will be chosen to be sent to the Holy See. You 
are therefore requested to have the hymn ‘‘ Veni Creator Spiritus” 
with the prayer to the Hloly Ghost said or sung in Latin or English at 
the principal Mass and at Evening Service in each church and chapel 





























































appointment of the Bishop’s successor is declared. During that time 
priests are asked in each Mass to add the prayer ‘‘de Spiritu Sancto ” 


You are aware, dear brethren, that on August 10 last year our Holy 
Father published a solemn and most important Decree ‘‘ On the age 
of those who are to be admitted to their First Eucharistic Communion.” 
Tle also commanded each of the Ordinaries to make known this Decree, 
not only to the parish priests and clergy, but also to the people, to 
whom he wills that it should be read every year at the time of the 
Paschal precept. The rules it gives, concerning the First Communion 
of children must be observed everywhere, all things to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Parents, confessors, teachers, and priests in charge 
of missions are very strictly bound to act upon it henceforward. Hence 
it should be read in all the charches of the diocese on the First Sunday 
of Lent, and care should be taken by all whom it concerns to have its 
regulations carried into effect as far as possible for the fulfilment of the 
Easter daty. ev 





THE ANGLICAN BISHOPS AND THE MARRIAGE 
OF DIVORCED PERSONS. 


_ Inthe Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury last 
week, reports Zhe Morning Post, the BISHOP OF LONDON sub- 
mitted the following five resolutions bearing on the marriage of 
‘divorced persons: “(1) That the right of parishoners to claim 
the use of the church or the services of the incumbent for the 
solemnisation of marriages ought not to extend to. divorced 
persons, whether innocent or guilty. (2) That persons 
‘domiciled elsewhere than in England who have obtained a 
divorce in their own country on grounds not acknowledged 
by English law ought not to be married in any English 
church, and cannot be so martied without causing just offence 
to the consciences of English Churchmen. (3) That this House 
opposes, as detrimental to the social, moral and _ religious 
interests of the nation, any extension of the grounds on which 
divorce can now be legally granted. (4) That while holding to 
the plain principle of justice that poverty ought not to be in 
itself a bar to obtaining all the protection which just laws 
afford, this House strongly deprecates any attempt to increase 
the general facilities for divorce by the multiplication of courts 
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possessing divorce jurisdiction. (5) That this House desires to 
press for such amendments of the law as may be necessary in 
order to give practical effect to any of the foregoing resolutions.” 

The Bishop said the gravity of the question hinged on this— 
that the-real happiness of the country depended upon the 
sanctity and stability of home life. There could be no doubt 
that the loosening of the marriage tie was on the increase. He 
found that this loosening was affecting the spirit in which 
Marriage was entered upon. They had arrived at the parting 
ofthe ways. Unless they took a firm stand they would find the 
same thing going on in this country as was taking place on the 
other side of the Atlantic. They should not wait until 
the report of the Divorce Commission was issued. He had 
brought these resolutions forward, first of all, to protest against 
any increase in the grounds on which divorce was granted. 
His second object was to free the conscience of Churchmen of 
what had become an intolerable burden. During the ten years 
he had been Bishop of London this had been the real difficulty 
of his life. In saying this he was echoing the unanimous 
opinion of his clergy and laity. They had three grievances : 
(1) that the guilty party could, according to law, claim the right 
to be married in church if he could find a clergyman to perform 
the marriage ; (2) that the incumbent is himself bound to marry 
the innocent party ; (3) thatin some cases those who have been 
divorced on grounds not recognised by English law come to this 
country to be married. He cited a case of a man who obtained 
a divorce on the ground of desertion at Cape Town, came here 
and obtained a marriage licence from a chancellor in London, 
and was married. Hehad received a protest from the Arch- 
bishop of Cape Town, and was still in correspondence with 
him on the matter. As citizens they should prevent their 
country from making a mistake, and as Churchmen they had a 
right to demand that the conscience of their Church people 


_ should not be offended as it was by the present working of the 


Divorce Act. ; ; : 
The BisHOP OF ST. ALBANS, in seconding the resolution, 


said they were not asking for the repeal of the Divorce Act of 


1857, but Christianity and the Church of England had to com- 
plain of grievances in consequence of that Act. These 
grievances had been increasingly felt by Churchmen since that 
Act was passed. The whole obligation of the clergy remained, 
and yet the country had laid down laws and conditions which 
had become intolerable. When civil registries were provided 


a release ought to have been given to the clergy in these 
matters. 


The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY said the matter was one 
which concerned not only the general feeling of Churchmen, 


. but cut down tothe depths of the best part of men’s lives as 


regarded their loyalty to Christ and to the conditions and facts 
of their homes. It would be unfortunate if at a time when the 
subject was being considered by the State they should not say 
something about it in that House. He thought that House 
ought to be in a position to communicate with the Royal Com- 
mission before it proceeded to frame its report. 
that in their discussion care should be taken of what they said 


-and how they said it. He believed real mischief was, being 


done to the Church’s cause in this matter by the rough and 
ready carelessness of the kind of resolutions which were passed 
by meetings which had never understood the facts. He particu- 


larly referred to a circular in which it was stated that the 


indissolubility of marriage was a law of the Church of Christ 
from the first. It was not, of course, a law of the Eastern 
Church from the first, so that the statement was misleading. 
They should not weaken their case by trying to put it more 
strongly than it could be put. 

The BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM, referring to the phrase as to 
the law of the Church of Christ from the first on the indissolu- 


_ bility of marriage, believed the statement to which his Grace 


had taken exception, to be strictly true. . 
The BISHOP OF LONDON then moved the resolutions 
separately, and all were carried. 


. 





THE NEW BISHOP-AUXILIARY OF WESTMINSTER. 
TEXT OF BULL. . 


The Bull appointing the Right Rev. Joseph Butt to the see of 
Cambysopolis, and to be Auxiliary-Bishop to the Most Rev. 
Francis Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster : 


PIUS Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei, dilecto filio 
JOSEPHO BUTT, salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. 
Commissum humilitati Nostrae ab aeterno pastorum Principe 
officium gubernandi universalem Ecclesiam Nos impellit, ut 
curemus ne memoria pereat illarum Ecclesiarum, quae virtutum 
splendore et religionis prosperitate floruerunt, etsi modo tem- 
porum vicissitudine et injuria pristinam amiserint fulgentem 
gloriam. Cum itaque titularis Ecclesia Episcopalis Cambyso- 
politana sub Archiepiscopo Anazarbensi, cujus titulum bonae 
memoriae Gulielmus Wulfingh, Episcopus gerebat, per ipsius 
obitum in praesens vacans existat ; Nos te, Presbyterum Archi- 
dioecesis Westmonasteriensis, Praelatum Nostrum domesticum, 
Pro-Rectorem Coellegiit Sancti Bedae de Urhe, 
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vacantem Ecclesiam Cambysopolitanam de Venerabilium 
Fratrum Nostrorum Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalium 
consilio Apostolica auctoritate eligimus, ejusque tibi titulum 
conferimus cum omnibus juribus, privilegiis et obligationibus 
sublimi huic Dignitati inhaerentibus. Volumus autem ut tu 
hujusmodi Dignitate auctus venerabili Fratri Nostro Francisco 
Bourne, Archiepiscopo Ecclesiae Westmonasteriensis, in pon- 
tificalibus exercendis, aliisque pastoralibus muneribus obeundis 
adjumentum praestes, ita tamen ut haec, nonnisi de consensu 
et licentia praefati Francisci Archiepiscopi, in civitate et 
dioecesi Westmonasteriensi obire possis, cujus propterea Fran- 
cisci Archiepiscopi, te in Auxiliarem, suprema Nostra auctori- 
tate, tenore praesentium deputamus. Firmam autem spem, 
fiduciamque concipimus ut, dextera Domini tibi assistente pro- 
pitia, Ecclesia Westmonasteriensis per tuam assiduam coopera- 
tionem et studium fructuosum grata in spiritualibus et 
temporalibus suscipiat incrementa. Datum Romae apud 
Sanctum Petrum Anno Domini Millesimo nongentesimo unde- 
cimo die decima sexta mensis Januarii Pontificatus Nostri 
Anno octavo. P.P. 

A. Cardinalis AGLIARDI, S.R.E. cancellarius. 

RAPHAEL VIRILI, Protonotarius Apostolicus. 

Lupovicus SCHULLER, Protonot. Aplicus. 

PAULUS PERICOLI, 
Cancellariae Apostolicae Adiutor a studiis. 


Expedita 4 
Die trigesima prima mensis Januarii 
Anno octavo 
ALFRIDUS MARINI, Plumbator. 
P. TOMASSETTI, 
Scriptor Aplicus. 


INDULTUM CONSECRATIONIS EPISCOPALIS 
EXTRA URBEM. 


Sanctissimus Dominus Noster Pius divina providentia 
Papa X., oblatis precibus benigne annuens, indulgere dignatus 
est ut R.P.D. Joseph Butt, archidioecesis Westmonasterensis 
electus episcopus titularis Cambysopolitanus episcopalem con- 
secrationem recipere queat extra Urbem a Rmo. Dno. Francisco 
Bourne Archiepo. Westmonasteriensi duobus sibi adsistentibus 
Episcopis, atque omnibus servatis quae de jure ac de legitima 
consuetudine sunt servanda, contrariis quibuscumque non 
obstantibus. 

Datum Romae ex aedibus S. Congregationis Consistorialis, 
die 21 Januarii 1911. 

C. Card. DE LAI, Secretarius. 
Scipio TEccHI, Adsessor. 








CATHOLICS AND THE POOR. 
FATHER VAUGHAN’S REPLY TO A PROTESTANT. 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, says Zhe Daily Dispatch, 
has made a vigorous reply to the criticisms passed upon the 
Catholic Church by the Rev, E. Abbey Tindall, Rector of 
Didsbury, who declared “the greatest condemnation of the 
wealthiest of all churches is the fact which has ever been 
- characteristic of the Roman Catholic Church, that it can afford 
great and costly buildings for its own enhancement, but never 
does anything to mitigate the sufferings of the poor.” 

“This is an age of libels, and the only explanation I can offer 
of the cruel and cowardly statement made by Mr. Tindall is 
that he wants to be in the fashion,” said Father B. Vaughan. 
“Of course, my co-religionists have built fine churches. They 
have girdled our island home with cathedrals and abbeys. 


And quite true, as the Anglican clergyman implies, the rich | 


Protestants have not done these things—to put it mildly, they 
_have borrowed ours instead. Believing in the real objective 
presence of Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament as we do, 












7 dispels all cause for anxiety if you find you cannot nurse N 
your baby, since Mellin’s Food, mixed as it should be with Was 
fresh cow’s milk, is the exact equivalent of mother’s milk— 
and, like mother’s milk, is safe and beneficial from birth, 
: & MELLIN’S CONTAINS NO STARCH za 
Free Sample of Mellin’s Food sent on receipt of 2d. for 
postage. Also valuable Handbook for Mothers, ‘* The 
Care of Infants.” Free for 2d. extra postage. Men. 4m 
tion this paper. Address Sample Dept,, Kis 
Mellin’s Food, Ltd., Peckham, gigs 
me. London, S.E. oti 
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we should be but queer and half-baked Catholics did we not 
make it our very first ambition to do our best to build churches 
worthy of our Divine guest. Tomy thinking, nothing speaks so 
eloquently of the faith of Ireland as the churches which 
dominate the land, but which the Rev. Tindall—with what 
would seem a Cromwellian spirit—would like to raze to the 
ground, Nothing will ever stop Catholics from giving their 
best to God. As for Catholics never doing anything to mitigate 
the sufferings of the poor, I can only say that if there were an 
international prize for terminological inexactitudes, it would 
certainly be awarded to the rector of Didsbury. The statement 
is inexcusably silly. Not only is the Catholic Church Jar 
excellence the church of the poor, but it is a common complaint 
among the rich and well-to-do Catholics that priests spend 
far too much of their time among the poor to the neglect of 
others who also need their ministrations. This morning I was 
reading a paper sent to me from Manchester, in which the Dean 
of that city said that ‘of all the paradoxes on earth nothing was 
more paradoxical than that the religion of Him who was a 
simple working man should be the religion of the rich and not 
of the poor.’ The history of our country during the past three 
hundred years confirms the statement of the Dean that 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN has a carefully kept TRAMP 
REGISTER, by which it is able to follow the movements of 
those who exploit CHILD VAGRANTs. A large number of 
children have thus been saved from a life of misery. Will 
you help the Society to continue its good work by sending a 
contribution to 

Robert J. Parr, Director, go, Leicester-square, W.C. 















N to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 
alJebes twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORDDEUTS CHER 
LLOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. 








Twin-Screw. Tons. | Next Departures, Destination. 
Prinz Ludwig 9,630| February 28 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Goeben 8,792 | March 14 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Scharnhorst 8,131| March 20 Australia. 

Bulow 9,028 | March 28 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Derfflinger 9,060 | April rx Straits, China, Japan.* 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 


Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 





CHURCH MUSIC. 


With us, Church Music is not a side 
issue. Music is our sfeccality, and our 
Catholic Department has been founded ne 
for the purpose of giving a sfecialised 

service in Catholic Church Music. This 

is why we can offer unique advantages. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


54, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 











Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., have this week published the 


Most Important Biography of Recent years 
SIR WILLIAM BUTLER: . 


An Autobiography. 


With four Portraits in Photogravure. Extra demy 8vo., 16s, net. 
The volume forms an exhaustive self-revelation of the great 
WRITER, POLITICIAN and SOLDIER. 


CONTENTS. — foreword — Early  Recollections—The 
Trish Famine—Orders for India—Burmah—From Rangoon to 
Madras — Aldershot — The Channel Islands —In Canada— 
Under Wolseley—Fenians—FParis in her Agony—Ashanti— 
The Wolseley Gang—Start for Natal ; with Wolseley again— 
The Tugela—South Africa in 1875—At the War Ofice—First 
Meeting with Gordon—Marriage—The Zulu War—In Africa; 
Assistant Adjutant-General in Natal—Majuba—Egypt ; Tel-el- 

| Kebir—To the Saskatchewan again—Back to Egypt ; Gordon's 
Death—In Ireland ; Parnell—Command at Alexandria—Pales- 
tine South Africa; Mr. Cecil Rhodes—Difficulties of South 
African Command—Warnings to the Government—The Bloem- 
fontein Conference—Some Interesting Letters— Views and Deduc- 
tions—Resignation of the Command—Afterword. 


London: 1, ORANGE-STREET, W.C. 
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Protestantism has never appealed to the man in the street. 
For two thousand years the Catholic Church has appealed to 
him, and it still continues to appeal to him—even in Man- 
chester, where but few prizes of this life are within reach of 
his toiling hands. Let me recommend the rector of Didsbury 
to read aloud before his congregation the brochure entitled 
§Social work for Catholic lay folk,’ to be had of any Catholic 
bookseller, and he will be more than satisfied that Catholics, 
both lay and cleric, are exerting themselves not a little to 
mitigate as well as to hallow the sufferings of the poor who 
form the bulk of their people.” 





RESCUE WORK IN THE CLIFTON DIOCESE. 


There was a large attendance on Tuesday evening at the Pro- 
Cathedral Hall for the annual meeting of the Clifton Catholic 
Rescue Society, the President, the Bishop of Clifton, in the 
chair. - 

Mr. AUSTIN M. KING (hon. secretary and treasurer), having 
read the minutes of the last meeting, says Zhe Bristol Times 
and Mirror, submitted the annual report and statement of 
account : The committee have to record with deep regret the 
death of the vice-president, the Very Rev. Canon O’Brien, who 
had held office since the foundation of the Society, and who 
had very largely contributed te its success by his zealous and 
unwearying work and devotion. While mourning his loss, 
however, the committee are glad to say that they have found a 
worthy successor in the Very Rev. Canon Lee, whom they have 
co-opted in his place. Father Moss having left Bristol, the 
committee have co-opted the Rev. Father Carolan as a 
member in his place. It will be observed that the accounts 
for the past year show a nominal credit of £23 8s., but this 
is largely due to the fact that the following special donations 
were received; the Rev. Father O'Malley, £20; the executor 
of Miss Ann Williams deceased, £10 10s.; Mrs. Morrogh, 
(per the Bishop), 410. The subscriptions amounted to 
£134 16s. 1d., as against £86 4s. for the previous year. The 
committee have expended £86 5s. 4d. in the maintenance of 
children, and a further sum of £19 13s. 3d. in defraying emigra- 
tion or travelling expenses. The Bishop has been good enough 
toigive his consent to a collection being made in all cases where 


the priest of the mission so permits, and in nearly every case |: 


favourable responses have been received. In this way it is 
hoped that a large number of small subscriptions may be 
obtained. It was mentioned in the last report that upon the 
application of the Bishop, the Parfitt Trustees had agreed to 
allocate to the Society a permanent endowment of about 435 
per annum, and the committee are glad to say that the approval 
of the Charity Commissioners to this grant has been obtained, 
and the fund will be constituted as soon as the formal Order 
by the Commissioners has been made. 

The BisHoP, who was received with the greatest respect and 

-heartiness, said he had expected a larger audience, having 
altered both the hour and the place at which the meeting was 
usually held ; but allowance must be made for the inclemency 
of the weather,~and possibly for the fact that there might be 
counter-attractions elsewhere. Those present knew the value 
of the Society’s work, and with them there would be no abate- 
ment in their spirit of zeal for its furtherance. He said most 
sincerely and appealingly that it was a great and important 
diocesan work. They could not meet there without feeling the 
absence of one who had filled the office of vice-president 
since the inception of the Society, their dear friend the 
late Canon O’Brien, who had such love for the work, and 
whose whole heart was bound up in the welfare of little Catholic 
children. Canon Lee was now carrying on that work as 
efficiently, and was making it his highest aim and highest aspira- 
tion to walk as near as could be in the footsteps of the canon 
who went before him. He formally moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts, and would be glad to give any information 
which anyone present might desire. 

CANON LEE seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The re-election of officers and committee took place, Canon 
Lee, en the motion of the right rev. chairman, being elected 
vice-president. On the motion of Canon Lee, Mr. Austin M. 
King was thanked for his work as hon. secretary and treasurer, 
and unanimously re-elected to that office. 

CANON PINNINGTON, of Liverpool, who was introduced by 
the Bishop as being a great worker in the Northern diocese, 
then gave an earnest and practical address, in which he 
demonstrated what really excellent work there existed to be 
done on the lines of that and similar societies. 





PASSION PLAY LANTERN S.LipES.—The Copyright Slides of the 
1910 Passion Play are specially suitable for Religious Services in Lent 
and Holy Week, being quite new this Lent. The slides are of very 
high quality, and can be hired from the leading slide dealers in principal 
_ towns in England, Scotland, and Ireland, or purchased from Newton 
and Co., 3, Fleet-street, E.C. 





FIGHTING CYCLE FRICTION. 


Every Engineer knows that Friction wastes Power and 
wears Driving Bearings away. 

Riders often need more energy to overcome the Friction 
of the Driving Parts of their Bicycles than they require 
to propel their Machines along. 





The Sunbeam Bicycle costs more, but it is free from this 
Friction. It is dearer at the beginning, but because its 
Driving Bearings never wear, it is far, far cheaper in the 
end (or rather in the Jong run, as there is practically no 
End to Sunbeams). There are Sunbeams in daily use now 
that are fifteen to twenty years old. All cyclists should 
write for the 1911 Sunbeam Cycle List to 


J. MARSTON Ltd.—9 Sunbeamland— 
Wolverhampton— 


where they may study for themselves the celebrated 
system of the Little Oil Bath Lubrication, which saves 
Sunbeam Riders from fighting Friction. 


London Showrooms—157 and 158, Sloane-street (close 
to Sloane-square), S.W. 


Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Manchester Showrooms—131 Deansgate. 


“JUNORA ” 


The National Tonic Wine. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE DOCTORS. 





A New Nerve Remedy.—‘‘ Junora” isa new 
tonic wine, which is at once a delightful deli- 
cious beverage, a powerful stimulant, a strong 
appetiser, and last but not least, an unparalleled 
restorative for the brain and nerves. 


To Cheer but not Inebriate.—When you 
drink ‘‘ Junora” it is enjoyable to let it, peram- 
bulate round the tongue before swallowing. 

It tickles the palate and leaves a fascinating 
farewell flavour. 


When it reaches the stomach it gives a sense of 
comfort, but when it is absorbed by the blood 
vessels it goes straight to the nerve cells and a 
tremendous re-awakening of New Nerve Life 
takes place. 


As “ Junora” becomes more widely known and 
more and more in daily use, so Nervous Debi- 
lity will decrease and the general health and 
strength of the people improve. 


This is not a mere statement, it is a scientific 
fact and you can prove it, Try a sample bottle 
free. 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 


Send your name and address to Rays, Hyde- 
ae 4 street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. Mention 
tS LF £ \ Tue Tascet and enclose three penny stamps to 
i pay cost of postage, By return you will receive 

a trial sample bottle and it'll do you good. 


MAN'S Wane crow onLicare HATOREE TO” | 
HEN 0 wiTH tenes ‘Ano ERYIT 4 
Hiés anc op JuNDRA BEFORE ME iy | i 
Te 8 STIMMATE ©. 57 wt 
ONTAINING MO SUGAR # ope 
ES OF GOUT, ane LewaTs 9M, O) 


Il nt? cory siagecme wt OT 


a “’ Junora ” is sold at 2s, 11d. per bottle at most 


io ee 
“wine merchants, licensed grocers and licensed 
chemists, as well as at most of our leading 
Aa | ae hotels. : 
Al J If any difficulty is expecienced kindly write to 
—_ Rays, who will be glad to send youa card with 
the name of the nearest agent. 


pW AY SU Re MOLINO My rN a7 2 Ao To CAN AN On th EC 


Proprietors: Rays, HyDE-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, Lonpon, W.O. 
**Junora” Works: OGLE-STREBT, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 


BORE yeas! 
THE CATHOLIC WOMEN’S LEAGUE, 
SPEECH BY THE ARCHBISHOP. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Catholic Women’s 
League was held in the Cathedral Hall on Thursday in last 
week, the Archbishop presiding. The hall was crowded. The 
business was conducted with the zest and precision which 
characterise allthe proceedings of the League. _ : 

Miss STREETER, the most untiring of business-like secretaries, 
read out the results of the election of officers and members ot 
the Council and Central Committee. 

Mor. HowLett, in place of Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., 
the spiritual adviser of the League, gave a short address, con- 
gratulating the League on the work it had done at the 
Eucharistic Congress, the Leeds Congress, and in connexion 
with the beatification of Joan of Arc by honouring her with the 
beautiful mosaic in the Cathedral, and said that their past 
success was an earnest of future achievement. 

Miss STREETER emphasised the fact that the League was 
not merely an employment bureau and a debating society, but 
it was part of a world movement for the advancement of 
Catholic opinion and the promotion of the welfare of Catholic 
women. Lady Denbigh spoke for the Birmingham Branch, 
Mrs. Coghlan for the Leeds Branch, both reports recording 
vigorous progress. Be h f 

Miss MARGARET FLETCHER, the retiring President, said her 
interest in the League would always continue, and spoke of the 
importance of its affiliation with the National Union of Women 
Workers, and of placing itself in line with the various 
Continental Women’s Leagues. She expressed the sympathy 
of the English League with the C. W. L. of Portugal. 

Mrs. JAMES HopE, the new-elected President, spoke, and 
proclaimed her intention of trying “to get on with everybody.” 
She announced her intention of placing herself at the 
service of members at the offices every Tuesday from II to I 
and 6to8. i 

The ARCHBISHOP supported the suggested expression of 
sympathy with the women of Portugal, and proposed the 
following terms of a message: “The Catholic Women’s 
League sends greetings with sympathy and encouragement 
to the members of the Catholic Women’s League of Portugal 
in the difficulties with which they are surrounded.” His Grace 
congratulated the League on the sustained success in its work, 
By its prudence and union it had answered the very natural 
criticisms and apprehensions uttered in its earlier days. It had 

shown that a number of Catholics were able to work 
harmoniously in the interests of their Church and hold 
absolutely aloof from any sort of political views or prejudices. 
He hoped that men would follow the example thus set by 
women. People were not to judge the League by the work 
only which,met the eye, and to regard it only as a sort of bureau. 
It was much more than that. It was essentially the union of 
Catholic women to help on, by every means in their power, every 
good Catholic work. Every Catholic women, though she might 
not be attracted by lectures or debates, ought to become a 
member, for she would find within the League help for herself and 
opportunity of good work for others. Banding themselves 
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COCKERELL’S COALS. 
(£0: J. COCKERELL and CO., Tower House, Trinity- 





square, E.C. 
COAL MERCHANTS to His late Majesty the KING. 
PROus6 Coal iis Velen’ sadeieaeainn 26s. 6d. | Hard Steam ..... Gio ise. welsh ES. 
Best Goal AAs, Maldlee tetanwe tne 28s. Bright Cobbles /.............- 24S. 
Best Silkstone ivi). cvcseseeie cele 275. Hard Cobbles oases ee 235. 
Best tichettss'ss sioe's s+ nie pinelcla 255. Tower Kitcheners .......... 20S. 





horse Nits py aaieise s pisslcaioles 25S. \ 
ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION, 
Telegrams - Tel, jNo. 
*€ Wallsend,” London. 1027 Avenue (5 lines 





ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well 


illustrated, ro5s., for 42s. ; Walter Crane, Ideals in Art, ros. 6d. net, for 
7s. 6d. ; Tomson's Millet and the Brabizon School, ros. 6d., for 6s, 6d. ; Lawrences’ 
Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth within the Reach of Everybody, 6s., for xs. 6d. ; 
Eustace Miles, A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression, 3s. 6d, ; Dr. Wilson’s Modern 
Physician, 5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s. 6d.; Manual, Ritual and Mysteries of 
Freemasonry, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remainsin Spain, 42s., for 15s. ; 
Butler’s Foreign Finches in Captivity, 35s., for 16s. ; Century Dictionary: Century 
Dictionary, 8 vols., half morocco, 415, for 45 10s.; Lord Leighton’s Life, Work, 
and Letters, 2 vols., 42s., for 18s. 6d. ; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, © 
2 vols., 45 5S. ; Paston’s Social Caricature in the Eighteenth Century, 213 
plates, £2 12s. 6d., for 21s.; Business Kncyclopedia, 7 vols., 43, for 30s.— 
BaxkeEr’s GREAT Booksnops, 14 and 16, John Bright-street, Birmingham. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Between Blackfriars and Temple Stations (District Railway). 
(Corporation of the City of London.) Principal--LANDON RONALD. 
Open daily for instruction in all branches of music from 8.30 a.m, to 8.30 p.m. 

New Pupils can enter at any time. Individual Tuition by Eminent Teachers 
at moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, and SCHOLARSHIPS, giving 
free and assisted tuition, competed for annually. Half Term commences 
Monday, February 20. 

Stage Training in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. 
Lady Superintendent in attendance. Prospectus free. Telephone No. : 1943 
Holborn. 

Victoria Embankment, E.C. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 





New Edition (18th). Cloth, rs. 6d.; Boards, 1s. 


Of all Booksellers, or sent post free from the Publishers. 


The DIETETIC CURE of OBESITY. 


WITH A CHAPTER on GOUT and its DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YOREE-DAVIES. 


ConTents.—Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency 
such as Weak Heart, Gout, &c, Diet the only safe and permanent cure etn ae 
Quack medicines to reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-Eatin 
and Sedentary Habits. Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, &c. Analysis Kael 
Composition of some largely advertised secret Preparations for reducing weight. 


London: CHATTO anp WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S-LANE, W.C. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY, — 


CurzF OrricE—SALISBURY-SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 
This SOCIETY, established in 1862, supplies Spinal Supports, Leg 
Instruments, Trusses, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, and all descriptions — 
of mechanical supports to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the Afflicted upon the 
Recommendation of Subscribers. 





[40,07 Appliances given in year ending September 30, 19I0 | " re i 


- acipe yahoos of ee 6d., or pe Sees of Five Guineas entitlesto 
wo Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in proportion _ 
to amount of contribution. ; een Or ip 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solici ill be - 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & ee rg poet cy ee oO 
by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. ; arty 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


“ANALYSIS PROVES THAT 


PLASMON OATS” 


are Scotland’s Best, enormously 


increased in food value by the 


addition of  Plasmon,.”’—Levce7. 


4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pkt. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


Sold everywhere at 1s, 134d., 2s, gd., 4s. 6d., and 115. 


(bridge: 


LUNG TONIC 


For COUGHS COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c. 


together they would progress and develop, and show to the 
world the strength and piety of their Catholic principles. He 
exhorted them to continue to hold themselves aloof from 
political prejudices, and gave them his warmest blessing and 
best wishes for their continued success. 














MARRIAGE. 


oo 


CAPTAIN BARTLE TEELING AND MISS AULD. 


On the 16th of February his Eminence Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli 
(who is a relation of the late General Kanzler, Minister of War, and 
Generalissimo of the Pontifical Army) celebrated in Rome the marriage 
of Captain Bartle Teeling, Pontifical Zouave and Private Chamberlain 
to his Holiness, with Miss Florence Auld. In the unavoidable absence 
of General Auld, C.B., the bride—who was accompanied by the 
Princess di Resuttana and by the niece of General the Baron de 
Charette, Colonel of the Pontifical Zouaves—was given away by 
Cavalieri Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Colonel of the Noble Guard. The 
bridegroom was accompanied by Prince Camillo Rospigliosi, General 
of the Noble Guard, representing General de Charette. After the 
Nuptial Mass, which was celebrated by the Cardinal, the wedding 
party breakfasted with his Eminence. Having prayed at the Tomb of 
the Apostles in St. Peter’s, Captain and Mrs. Bartle Teeling received 
the blessing of the Pope before starting on their honeymoon. 




















f¥ Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of No. 9, Clifford-street, Bond-street, have 
been appointed Glass Painters to his Majesty King George V. in con- 
tinuity of the privilege enjoyed by them under the late King Edward 
and Queen Victoria since 1883 ; 
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(Continued from page 220.) 


MOLIERE IN ENGLISH. 


_ Zhe Kiltartan Molidre. The Miser; The Doctor in spite of 
* Himself ; The Rogueries of Scapin. Translated by 
LADY GREGORY. 3s. 6d, net. Dublin: Maunsel. 


_ JEAN BAPTISTE POQUELIN, or Molirée as he chose to 
. nickname himself, has been assigned the second place 
to Shakespeare, as a writer of comedy, by many able critics. 
/ Some authorities have considered him but little below Shake- 
_ Speare, an opinion with which we are unable to agree. It seems 
to us that his comedies should be divided into two classes, his 
comedies properly so-called and his farces: The latter are 

inferior to the former, and it is with his farces that we have to 
Pao in Lady Gregory’s volume. When several plays, stories or 
garticles are bound together in one volume, the author or editor 
‘usually endeavours to place the best first, so as to lead the 
reader to persevere with the others; but, in the present 
instance, the best play, to our thinking, has been placed last. 
“Les Fourberies de Scapin” (The Rogueries of Scapin) was 
produced less than two years before the death of its author, 
which occurred very suddenly an hour or two after he had been 
acting in his last play, “ Le Malade Imaginaire,” in which he 
had had to counterfeit a dead man. 

To modern English playgoers and modern English critics, 
“The Rogueries of Scapin” may appear extravagant and over- 
drawn; but they were suited to the time at which they 
were written, and even now they are better suited to a 
_ French than to an English audience. There is, however, a 
' good deal of genuine humour in this particular farce, although 
that humour has a strong flavour of Harlequin. The main 
Scenes and “business” of the piece have been adopted from 
_Terence’s “ Phormio.” The middle play, “ La Médecin Malgré 
Lui” (The Doctor in Spite of Himself) is a decidedly amusing 
farce, founded on an old French ballad. In “L’Avare” (The 
_ Miser) Moliére borrowed from Plautus. , 

. Some twenty-five plays from Lady Gregory’s pen are said to 

have been produced by the National Theatre Society. A 
difficulty in translating the farces of Moliére is that much of 
their conversation is in some provincial dialect. How is this 
_to be reproduced in another language? Lady Gregory very 
_ practically answers this question by rendering the French pro- 
 vincialisms in Irish provincialisms; and, as her translations 

were intended for Ireland, this seems to have been a perfectly 

logical and reasonable proceeding. It is only fair to add that 

the Irish dialect which she uses is of the very mildest type. As 
might be expected from so experienced a hand, her work is 
well executed ; but translation is extremely difficult work, and 
particularly so in the case of Moliére’s plays, which it is scarcely 
possible to render into another language without signs of stilted- 
“ness, and some loss of the spirit of the original. 






























} BISHOP KNECHT’S COMMENTARY. 

A Practical Commentary on Holy Scripture. By FREDERICK 
Justus KNrEcuT, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop in Freiburg. 
T4s. net. London: Herder. 


7 ARDINAL VAUGHAN had so high an opinion of Bishop 
~\—. Knecht’s “ Commentary on Holy Scripture” that he pro- 
“nounced it “the most valuable book for its purpose in any 
language.” The German original. is now in its eighteenth 
edition, and the present English edition, well written and 
revised, is the third. The author’s plan is to give the narrative 
-(Schuster’s), followed by an explanation and many notes, and 
_ words of exhortation. A concordance points out the Scripture 
texts which may be connected with the various subjects of 
instruction by priests and teachers. A valuable preface, by 
Canon Glancey, deals with questions concerning the best sort 
of catechism, the method of catechising, and the need of 
illustrating the dry words of the catechism itself by the history 

to be found in the Old and the New Testament. This large 
_ volume contains Ioo illustrations and four coloured maps. 








A BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


| Whitaker's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Com- 
panionage for 1911 covers, under the familiar externals, a 
multitude of changes. At Court and in Politics the past year 
_played havoc with the tidy labels provided by Whitaker’s 
editors for everybody from the King to the “ Honourables,” and 
each of the eight hundred pages, bearing a burden of about 
fifteen hundred words apiece, has, doubtless, been badly bruised 
by the blue pencil and scratched all over with additions, before 
presenting its orderly face to the reader. And if the editors 
have been busy during the past year, what of their lot when 
Mr. Asquith’s men are sent wholesale intothe Peerage? It will 
then be the time for editors themselves to figure on the 
Honours List, in recognition of services rendered. The book 
before us is a marvel of condensation, and offers its references 
to the relatives of peers in a more convenient form than do the 
larger and more costly peerages ; thus, the Hon. Mrs. Burn 
may be found under B and well as under her father’s title. 
That this is given on p.212 as “Lord Leith of Fyrze” hits the 
eye all the more unexpectedly because in this publication the 

_ word misprinted is one in a million. 


HE CABLE T: 


A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa with ALLEN AND Hansgurys 


‘Excellent. Its dietetic and digestive value is beyond dispute.”—Zancez, 


Awarded the Grand Prix, Franco-British Exhibition, 
Concours,” and member of The 


Cable Address ; 
*“REWOP” 
For the Colonies 

U.S.A. 


and 


To HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.M UEEN 
ALEXANDRA, and HIS LATE MAJESTY RING EDWARD VIL. 


Have them periodically examined to prevent same suffering from decay and 
other causes. Competent men sent to any part of the country. 





W. M. POWER, mesa. 


Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. / 


Specially introduced at 
the request of the Medical Faculty, 


ai ri 
Sa ¢ 




















EXTRACT oF Matt. 


300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, &e. 


x 1908, and ‘ Hors 
Intern ational Jury, Brussels, 19r0, 


P. O. Telephone : 
“ No. 195, VICTORIA. 





Established 1854. 


Picture and Print Cleaner and Restorer, 
Picture Frame Specialist, Carver and Gilder, 
DEALER AND EXPERT. - 
ADVICE TO PICTURE OWNERS. 








Please write 
for pamphlet. 


VICTORIA GALLERY, 





Thousands of People Eat 


BERMALINE | 
BREAD 


just because it is nice.—But what a lot of good 


they are doing themselves in a quiet way! 


Ask your Baker for a Loaf To-day. | is 














The man who has never used a 
Gillette Safety 











Razor can _ hardly 


«“ 
realise how beautifully smooth a shave Sinpte” Sint 
can be, nor how much quicker and i 
less troublesome shaving is, 

when all the bother of strop- 

ping and honing is dispensed rs 

with. uy 

The Gillette Safety Razor is sold everywhere / { 


in velvet-lined morocco case, with twelve double- 
edge blades, price One Guinea. 
Sets from 25s. 

sent post free. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, Ltd., 
17, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 









Combination 
Write for ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,” 
Mention The Tadlet, 


\ 


on 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


ituations wanted— . 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three 55 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 


each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 


per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d, 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column 9s. Od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, ‘and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Remittances to AMBROSE. WILLIS, 
Publishing Office, 19, Henrietta-street, 
London, W.C. 
Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclockh on Thursdays. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





MBS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 

VANTS’ AGENCY, 3s, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
xo till r—2 till 4.. Saturdays till x o’clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 





ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, pper 

Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended, 





A LADY wishes to recommend a Girl 
of 18 as SECOND PARLOURMAID, or 
single-handed in a small house. Has been out before. 
M. L., Woodchester Park, Stonehouse, Glos. 


foe MOREE, experienced day and 
evening gowns, requires engagement as Sewing- 
i Address 1191, 








maid. 3% years in similar situation. 
Taset Office, London. 


ARDENER (Head) seeks situation 

where three or more are kept. Life experience, 

insideand out. Abstainer. Wife laundress if required. 
J. C., The Lodge, Haselour Hall, Tamworth, Staffs. 








EUNE (fille francaise, 24 ans, trés 
bonne famille, ne connaisant pas _ 1l’Anglais, 
désire place de gouvernante ou demoiselle de com- 

pagnie. Musicienne, travaux d’Arts, dessin. Lasnier, 
118, Camberwell-new-road. 


RS. HOWARD wishes to recom- 
mend a FOOTMAN. Corby Castle, Carlisle. 


ANSERVANT seeks situation in 


quiet family. Country. F. H., 31, Burmester- 
road, Lower Tooting, S.W. 


ISS S. POLLEN, Rodbourne, Mal- 


mesbury, recommends Plain COOK in small 
family where one or two servants are kept. Also 
Kitchenmaid, 18, Under-Housemaid, and Nursery- 
maid. First place. 


M RS. PIKE, Porkellis, Helston, Corn- 

wall, wishes to find position near London after 
Easter for lady of 26as COMPANION-SECRETARY 
(type-writing, shorthand), or Mother’s Help, Exper- 
ienced young children, good needlewoman. 


N URSE to an invalid lady or gentle- 
man. Left last situation through the death of 
patient, Sir John Lawson. Highest recommendations 
from Lady Lawson, Brough Hall, Catterick, York- 
shire. Apply to M. McCurry, Brough Park, Yorks. 


PRIESTS WORKING HOUSE- 
KEEPER, experienced, disengaged end of 

month, desires re-engagement. Good cook: capable 

manager. Nearly four years’ excellent reference from 

eo engagement. Address L. W., Stanbrook 
resbytery, Worcester. 




















ANTED, situation as HOUSE- 
5 KEEPER to Priests or gentlemen. Exper- 
ienced. Excellent cook; good manager. Good refer- 
ences from Priests and others. H., 71, Westbourne: 
Street, Eaton-square, S.W. 


AY OUNG Lady, R.C., nursery-trained 


“Nurse, seeks re-engagement. First baby or 
otherwise. Has taken three from the month. Salary 
#26 to £28. Address Nurse Cullen, Fairview, Holway 
Hill, Taunton. 











SITUATIONS VACANT. 
ARLOURMAID wanted. in 


nyt eee eae carat Very quiet place. 
Tite full particulars to Mrs. Bloxam, Aynhoe, Edge 
Hill, Wimbledon. Perak 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), 
South aspect. Close to golf links. 
every floor. Separate tables. 


ANTED, HOUSEKEEPER for 


Priest’s house (four Priests, three servants). 
North of England. Apply No. 1172, TaBLet Office. 
Rab Ns Ae Muar gst Danie Bae eae to Len a ne SES Oe 


ANTED, thoroughly efficient 

GARDENER, married, Catholic, between 30 

and 40 years of age. Highest references required. Two 

assistants kept. Good cottage.’ Apply by letter only, 

Lieut.-Colonel M. Mayhew, 112, Church-road, Ba tter- 
sea, S.W. 





LAVANTED; a HOUSE-PARLOUR- 

MAID for a small London house. Two ladies. 
Good references required. R. P., Willing’s, 73, 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 





RAVELLER wanted for ornamental 
metal work and church work. Good salary and 
commission for really competent man. None but first- 
class men need apply. State fully previous experience 
in travelling. No. 1076, TABLET Offiee. 








HOUSES, &c. 





[Ae wishes TO LET her Detached 
HOUSE (furnished) beginning April till October. 
Three bed-rooms, dressing-room, bath-room, dining 
and sitting-room. Healthy position. Garden leading 
into park. “Glenbrook,” Haywards Heath, Sussex. 





EWKESBURY.—TO BE LET, with 


early possession, an attractive RESIDENCE. 
Three reception, 7 bed-rooms, bath-room (h. and c.). 
Pleasure gardens, orchard and paddocks 9 acres. 
Charmingly situated on an eminence overlooking rivers 
Severn and Avon. Halfa mile fromthe town and close 
to R.C. Church. Rent £125. Apply Mooreand Sons, 
Estate Agents, Tewkesbury. 





REMARKABLE BARGAIN. 
UNDER HALF COST.—Splendidly 


built ‘modern premises in fashionable South 
Coast Town, close to sea and station; eminently suit- 
able for Nursing, Home, Religious Community, or 
School. Twenty-five bed-rooms, 6 reception, and 
private chapel. One acre walled in. Price only 
£4,200 Freehold ($2,000 can remain). Dickins and 
Sons, 4, George-street, Croydon. 





BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
IMBLEDON.—FOR SALE, free- 
hold detached RESIDENCE, nearly opposite 
Edge Hill Catholic Church. Eight bed-rooms, two 
reception-rooms, conservatory, and large garden, About 
one mile from station and close to two golflinks. Price 
41,5co. Jenkinson, Brinsley and Co., Surveyors, 30 
and 31, New Bridge-street, E.C. 








HOTELS, &c. 





ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. _ Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 


sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 





A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENCE, 


79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


standing in own grounds, in one of the fimest 
Positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
furnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms. ’Phone 290, West. 


SG OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 

HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11s, 


1 8 


aday. Tel. 80, Telegrams: ‘‘ Kenworthy’s. 


UNNY SURREY.—ST. STEPHEN’S, 


Sorsiron Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C, Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘‘ Matron.” 





LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior, 


opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground, 
Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
SALISBURY HOTEL, BOSCOMBE. 


Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage,Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





PRIVATE HOME. 
ERVOUS, mild mental, and other 


cases. Homelife. Lovely house and grounds. 
Billiards and other games. References to clergy, 
leading specialists, and patients’ friends. Address 
Resident Physician (Catholic), Taster Office. ‘ 


NERVES of every description 
cured by the Wilson Treatment. 
Mr. D. WILSON, ‘the well-known expert 
of Paris and London, will be At Home 
daily, 10 till 6, at 96, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. Ladies attended by a 
lady, if desired. A 


BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
. NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 ros. to £6 6s a Ww 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 
terrace, Kemp Town. 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- 

WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation, 

Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s, Chaplain, 

St. Dunstan’s, Woking. © Particulars of London Necad 

polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
Cemetery. 


(CeEHOLIC Gentleman engaged in 


literary work seeks unfurnished rooms with 
attendance, or furnished rooms in presbytery or private 
house, close to church. London or neighbourhood. 
No. 1145, TABLET Office. 


ARM PUPIL.—Well-known Border 


armer has vacancy for above. Gentleman’s son ° 
only (R.C.). Practical training in all branches. County 
society. Healthy district. Box 1093, TABLET Office. 


OR SALE.—Set of OAK STALLS, © 


+ __ 7 divisions reft. gin. long, kneeler with long seat 
in middle and front kneeler, panelling in back 7ft. high, 
for both sides of church. In good condition, What 
offers? D, 3109 34, Union-street, Birmingham. 




















OR SALE, BECHSTEIN PIANO. 


A Fine tone. Exceptional bargain. Also Simplex 
piano-player. Estey Organ, 11 stops. Cost 30 guineas, 
Ten guineas or reasonable offer. M. A. J., rz, Park- 
hurst-road, Holloway. 


H OUSE wanted at Lady Day or later. 


Dorset, Hants, Berks. Three sitting, six or 
seven bed-rooms. Tennis court. Nearchurch. No, 
1113, TABLET Office. 


ADY wishes to let TWO ROOMS 


in detached house near seaside town, Kent. 
Good attendance or board. Quiet, sunny, bracing. 
Fine views. Ground available for lady gardener. No. 
1195, TABLET Office. . 





ERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


PARTY TO HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c., 
March 22 and October 18, at 234d. a mile inclusive, 
visiting JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMAS. 
CUS, CAIRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
&c. Apply Cesar Chaleel and Co., ‘Teignmouth, 
Devon, for free Illustrated Booklet 


BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. 1 5in, and 
2uin., 8s. 6d. and 11s. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, &sq., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


T. ANNE’S RESIDENCE, 


AT FRANCISCAN CONVENT, TAUNTON, 
for Ladies of the upper classes wishing to learn prac- 
tical Household Management, including Accounts 
Catering, Cooking, Light Laundry, and Dressmaking. 
First Aid. Sacristy Work if desired. Fee 27s. a week, 
Private bedrooms. 


T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
rOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
a any 
The Archbishop will, on Ash Wednesday, March 1, bless and 


‘distribute the ashes in Westminster Cathedral at 10 a.m., and preside at 
the High Mass. 

The Archbishop of Westminster desires to acknowledge with 
heartfelt thanks the sum of £20 left at Archbishop’s House by an 
anonymous donor for the benefit of the Cathedral. 

Sir John Knill, President of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, announces that a Quarterly General Meeting cf the Society. 
will be held in St. Philip’s Hall, 264, Fulham-road, S.W., at 3.30 p.m., 


on Sunday, March 5. Punch. 
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The Marriage arranged between Capt. Walter S. Leslie, 
31st Punjabis, third son of Col. Leslie, of Kininvie, Banffshire, and 
Laura Mary Corballis, 
Corballis, of Ratoath Manor, Co. Meath, and Mrs. Corballis, Aaseral, 


Hertford, will take place at the Catholic Church, Hertf 
February 28, at hie o’clock. qlle Church, Hertford,’ on-Taesday, 


second daughter of the late James Henry 


Aen 
ee a gece ee 


Two Suffragettes have printed the words, “ Votes for Women 
this Session” in ink on Mr, Asquith’s doorstep. 
indelible it is thought that the Premier will now have to give way. — 


As the ink is 
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BOUILLON 
SPOONS 
FREE 


The handsome silver- 
plated Bouillon Spoons, 
now being distributed 
to users of Lemco who 
Save weight-coupons, 
are already in great de- 


epee supreme economy of LEMCO in the 
preparation of nutritious, appetising soups, 
and in the making of scores of other dainty dishes, 
both for the Dining-room and Sick-room, is due 
chiefly to the fact that Lemco is more highly con- 
centrated than any other preparation of the kind. 


LEMCO is the primest beef, concentrated to its utter- 
most, without added water, colouring, flavouring or mand and messages of 
‘doctoring’ of any kind, There also you have the delight arrive by every 
secret of Lemco’s pre-eminence among all food-tonics. —. ate Patan ae 
The scrupulous purity of LEMCO is guaranteed. Fikincton &Co. Ltd> 


Elkington & Co., Ltd., 
TO GET LEMCO SPOONS FREE 


22, Regent St., S.W., 
1 Spoon for Coupons from 16 ozs. and 1d. 


and 73,Cheapside, E.C, 
and are guaranteed for 
2 Spoons 2 lbs. ad. 
BR ati ae  3ibs. 3, ad, | to cover 
packing 


20 years'ordinary usage 
3 
: ” ” ” 4 lbs, 3d. and 
6 


5 lbs. 3d. 
# in handsome case; 6 lbs. 4d. Portage: 


This offer is open till October 31, 1911. Lemco Weight Coupons 
will be found immediately under the capsule of each jar. 
Lemco, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London. E,C. 


Stamps 





By Appointment t 
_ HM. The King 


—N 
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SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 


VAUGHAN’S 
“BRONCHIAL CURE 


Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Bronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections. 


S! FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 

READ THI ‘ the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. 

I have used Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. It gives me great relief, 
and most assuredly strengthened toa considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
my voice used to fail, but for some time past it has served me well, even the other evening 
I sustained it well for m ore than an hour-and-a-half I occupied the pulpit. I honestly 
attribute this to using V aughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. It has another very 
welcome effect on me, it zduces guietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 


Similar letters being received continually unsolicited. 


- BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. 


Depot—KILOH & CO., Ltd., St. Patrick St., Cork. 
SP correck nuigares, fs OF AUULD EN ES: OF > Ali: KINDS; 


COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers. Sickness Employers’ Liability 
7 9 M gy 

Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 


For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 

apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 5 s 
Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 

Guarantee Risks 


St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, 
the Shares of which are vested in the 


North British and Mercantile 


Insurance Co. 
Capital (fully subscribed) 41,000,000, 
Paid up £200,000, Claims paid over 46,000,000, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 


INEBRIETY. 


H OME FOR LADIES 


(1st and 2nd Class). 
For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother, 
St. Joseph’s, Ashford, Middlesex. 
(Private address for the use of the Patients.) 





















AVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER’S 
BILLS, and Buy Direct. Best English. Mutton’: 
Loins, Saddles, Shoulders, 8d. ; Legs, od.; Necks, 
7isd. Beef: Silverside, 744d.; Topside, 8%d.; Sir 
loin and Ribs, 8%d.; Rump Steak, 1s.; Brisket, 
sl4d. ; Suet, 4d. Trial order solicited. Orders 4s., 
free delivered London ; 10s. country. Hampers free. 
Cash on delivery. 


THE DIRECT SUPPLY STORES, Ltd., 
6, Holborn Circus, London. 


T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
trainsladies for the nursery and accepts the care of 
infants from birth to five years old, For terms and 
particulars apply Principal. 


ANTED, small House or Bungalow 

for six weeks in summer. Five bed-rooms, 

Garden, boating, bathing, and Catholic jChurch near. 

Careful tenants, Mr. Butler, 71, Merma Court, Ken- 
sington, W. 





















Country House Lighting 
By Arthur H, Lea, M.I.M.E. 


This book gives enquirers un- 
biassed information, including 
complete costs, the advantages 
and disadvantages pertaining 
to. each system illustrated 
above. It gives the results 
of many years’ practical ex- 
. perience, and will be invalu- 
able to anyone wanting to 
obtain the light most  suit- 
able to his own particular 
requirements © 
Post free on application to 


LEA & WARREN 


COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS 








LIGHT, HEAT, WATER 
7, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Works— Telephones— 


Kettering 608 Westminster and 
125 Kettering 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


STABLISHED 1851, 
SouTHamptTon Buitpines, HicH Hovsorn, W.C. 
2% PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on CEN repayable on demard. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book 
All general Banking Business transacted. 


ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
Cc. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 





SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 
Illustrated Guide sent free from 


F. N. Cuarrincron Osea Island, Essex. 
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THE TABLET. — 


Two Recent ‘Publications of Importance. 





HEROIC SPAIN, by E. Boyle O'REILLY, is one of the most 
charming travel-books published of recent years. 


It is the record of 


a Catholic’s impressions of a Catholic country. 


{| HEROIC SPAIN has drawn high praise from 7he Morning Post: 


“The eternal romance and irresistible fascination of Spain have 
seldom indeed found a more sympathetic interpreter than in the 


authoress of this book.” 


“| HEROIC SPAIN is a fine volume of 420 well-printed pages, and is 
fully illustrated. The price is 7s. 6d. net. 


{| LEAVES FROM MY DIARY, 1894-1896, by the Right Rev. Apsor 
GasQuET, O.S.B., deals with the subject of Anglican Orders, again 
risen into prominence by reason of recent publications. 


4 “I FANCY that the notes here printed will show the single-minded — 
purpose with which we approached the consideration of this question.” 


—ABBOT GASQUET. 


4 LEAVES FROM MY DIARY is an intimate and intensely interest- 


ing book, to be read and read again. 


Its price is 2s. 6d net. 





Holy Communion: Instruction and Devotions. — 





The Children’s Charter 
Talks' to Parents and Teachers on 
Preparing Children for Communion. 


By Motuer Loyora. Preface by 
Fr. THursTON, S.J. Cloth, 2/- net. 


Devotions for Holy Communion 


From the Missal, Breviary, Writ- 
ings of the Fathers and Saints, the 


Psalms, &c, With Preface by ALBAN 


|  GoopigER, S.J. Finely printed. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. 


J esus, the Bread of Children — 


Chats with Father Cyril about Holy } 


Communion. By FATHER DE 


ZULUETA, S.J. With. five illustra- 
tions. Paper, 6d. net. Cloth, rs. net. | 


Welcome © 


Holy Communion Before and After. — Eb 


By Motuer Mary Loyora. Fron- 
tispiece of Holman Hunt’s 
of the World.” 


Prayer Book Edition, leather, 5. net. 





Spiritual ‘Reading for the Season of Lent A 
nr y 


Meditations on the Sacred Passion 
of Our Lord. | 


By Cardinal Wiseman. With a 
Preface by Cardinal VAUGHAN. 4s. 


The Watches of the Sacred Passion 
By Fr. GALLwey, S.J. 2 vols. 8/- net. 


Lenten Readings 


From the Writings of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, as found 
in the Roman Breviary. Done into 
English by Joun Patrick, Mar- 
QUESS OF Bute, and arranged b 

Father Joun Mary, O.S.F.C. 2s. 6d. 





a 
Burns & Oates 28 Orchard Street, W. | 


Printed and Published by AmBrosE WILLIs, at the 


Office of THE TABLET, 19, Henrietta-street, W.C., in the Parish of 


t. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—February 25, IOI. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





We would commend to all who have at heart the interests 
of Catholic education in this country the grave words of 
the Bishop of Salford on the prospects of our secondary 
schools. His lordship, who has had a life-long connexion 
with higher education, speaks not only with the authority of 
a Bishop, but also with that of one whose experience and 
knowledge of the subject places him in the ranks of the 
experts. And what does he tell us? He does not hesitate 
to say that he is “‘seriously alarmed” for the future of our 
secondary schools, not because of any immediate prospect of 
further hostilelegislation but because of the Regulations which 


_ are actually at work. Secondary education is no longer the 


luxury of the few ; the secondary schools are, by order of the 
Board of Education, the preparatory schools for our future 
teachers. Such schools for boys are all too few amongst 
us and in some dioceses non-existent; and any endeavour 
to supply the lack of them would be met with the Regula- 
tions under which the establishment of such Catholic 
schools becomes “‘a practical impossibility.” There would 
be no share in the grants from Government for them. The 
time for waivers of the undenominational conditions of the 
grants is past. The Bishop therefore calls upon Catholics 
to wake up to the gravity of the situation and to the 
importance of procuring the modification or removal of these 
Regilations which threaten ‘to compromise the entire 
future supply of our Catholic school-masters.” We trust 
that these words of the Bishop of Salford may have long 


,6choes amongst us. 


: . sal 


The difficulty between the Liverpool Education Com- 


_ mittee and the Board of Education as to the re-assessment of 


. school places is not yet settled, but Zhe Liverpool Daily 
_ ost announces that negotiations are still proceeding, and 


that an arrangement will probably be reached within the 
next few weeks. What the outcome will be it is hard to 
say, but perhaps the Board will give way on the question of 
time, and allow the order to be carried out gradually, 
instead of enforcing the harsh time limit laid down in its 
order. Sir William Anson’s remark in the recent Education 
Debate in Parliament about the Board’s immediate enforce- 
ment of its demands on the local authorities may perhaps 
afford some clue as to the direction in which an arrange- 
ment may be effected, 





Discussion continues in the Anglican papers on the 


subject of the scheme of the Educational Settlement Com- 


mittee for solving the schools question and bringing about 
educational peace. Mr. M. E. Sadler has written a long 
letter to Zhe Guardian and has sent a second instalment of 
his defence of the scheme to Zhe School Guardian. In 
neither paper, however, does the scheme commend itself. 
His argument in Zhe Guardian is practically summed up 
in the following extract: “Some great resettlement of the 
Education question, though not imminent, cannot be long 
delayed. If the Parliament Bill passes in its present form, 
a measure which withdrew all public aid from denomina- 
tionally managed schools in single-school areas might, if 
drafted in the form of a Money Bill, become law in the 


course of a single session, in spite of opposition from the 


House of Lords. And whether the Parliament Bill passes 
in its present form or not, it is possible that the next 


important Education Bill introduced by a Liberal Govern- 
ment may take the form of a Money Bill which (after all 
that has happened already, and after all that is likely to 
happen within the next few months) would be difficult of 
rejection or even of material amendment in the House of 
Lords. The situation therefore is, from our point of view, 
precarious.” Coming to close quarters with the plans for 
settlement he rules out allocation of rates, tests for teachets 
in council schools, and therefore the right of entry, as 
“politically impossible.” He then goes on to point out how 
the plan of the Committee which would safeguard denomi- 
national training colleges, the denominational principle in 
schools, the appointment of acceptable teachers in denomi- 
national schools, and the maintenance of “ united Christian 
worship and instruction ” (¢.e., undenominational instruction) 
where the local authority so decides in all council schools, 
has been accepted by the Nonconformist members of the 
Committee. 





The Guardian's comments are not encouraging to the 
advocates of the scheme. Our contemporary deals first 
with the remark that the scheme is “ watertight” in a Parlia- 
mentary sense. ‘He is, perhaps, entitled to take credit to 
himself and his friends for devising a scheme which shall be 
technically ‘watertight ’—which shall not turn out to be 
unworkable in practice. But a residence which you know 
to be utterly unsuited to your needs is hardly likely to be 
commended to you by an assurance that the roof does not 
leak—suitable roofs need not leak either.” Zhe Guardian 
then goes on to discuss other points as follows: ‘“ Professor 
Sadler admits that ‘hundreds, perhaps even thousands, of 
villages are content with the present arrangements.’ If that 
be so—and we believe thousands to be more nzarly correct 
than hundreds—we must needs be very circumspect in 
altering them. We do not pretend that ‘present arrange- — 
ments’ are perfect ; but we are satisfied that they are pre- 
ferable to the vital changes proposed by the Settlement 
Committee. Mr, Sadler thinks that there is no present 
chance of obtaining a right of entry for Church teaching in 
council schools. Why, then, did Mr. Runciman offer this 
impossibility? It becomes more important every year that 
the Church should be able to follow its children into the 
provided schols, and it would be worth while to make heavy 
sacrifices in other directions to secure, with permanent 
guarantees, an arrangement commended not only by a 
Liberal Education Minister, but by natural equity.” 





Nor is Zhe School Guardian any less unsympathetic 
to the plan, in spite of Mr. Sadler’s further explanations. 
He has not yet dealt with the question of administrative diffi- 
culties, but, says our scholastic contemporary, ‘if Church- 
men are clear in their minds that the substitution of the 
so-called hybrid schools, in which it is not attempted to be 
disguised that undenominational religious teaching would be 
established and endowed, in a position of permanent prefer- 
ence, would be an injustice not to be endured by educa- 
tionists who care either for justice or religion, they will not 
be affected, even if Professor Sadler should succeed in 
showing that the scheme might work without adminis- 
trative difficulties. . . . Few Church people will fail to 
discern that the ‘educational peace’ of the Educational 
Settlement Committee is a will-o’-the-wisp dancing over a 
dangerous quagmire,” 


Some light is thrown upon the after career of school 
children in Wales by the interesting return for the year 
1909-10, which has just been presented to the Carnarvon- 
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shire Education Committee. From this it appears that no 
fewer than 264 boys and 253 girls entered another elemen- 
tary school; 275 boys and 223 girls entered a county 
school or private school; 20 boys and 17 girls became 
clerks; 127 boys and 508 girls remained at home; four 
boys and 300 girls entered domestic service; 20 boys and 
one girl went to sea; seven boys became railway servants ; 
167 farm servants; 166 errand boys; 50 shop assistants ; 
197 quarrymen ; 10 joiners ; four painters ; two plumbers ; 
one cabinet-maker ; eight shoemakers; four printers; 14 
butchers ; one tinman; 17 blacksmiths ; one grocer ; eight 
gardeners ; six labourers ; seven golf caddies ; one hawker ; 
and four engineers. Of the girls 79 became dressmakers, 
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The contentions of those who complained in the House 
of Commons about the way in which Parliament is throwing 
more and more expenditure for educational reforms upon 
the local authorities, find striking illustration in the “Statistics 
of Public Education,” just published by the Board of 
Education. From these details it appears that while the 
expenditure of the Board of Education is practically 
stationary, that of the local authorities is going up by leaps 
and bounds. ‘The total expenditure of the Board out of 
the Parliamentary vote for England and Wales is given for 
three years, and the balance-sheets of all the local education 
authorities are given for three years. They are not the 
same three years in both cases, the Board’s figures being a 
year later than the local authority figures. The total 
expenditure for both local and central authorities works out 


as follows: 


Board of Education. Local Authorities, 


Year. Year. 

1907-8 sssvesesonee £13,272)024 1906-7 seessseeesee 624,903,900 
1908-9 sesseeseoeee 413;485;233 1907-8 ceoveveee vee £26,029,174 
1909-10 scscssesese 413;030)424 1908-9 eesvesssreee 4273395731 





If we wish to see how the extra cost of education is being 
shared as between the taxpayer and the ratepayer, that is, 
as between the Exchequer and the local authorities, it is 
best to take out the increases in each case ; 


Increase : 
Board of Education. Local Authorities, 
Year. Year. 
1908-Q  sesesesesvevens £212,609 1907-8 cesveseerees reeds T 20,274 
TQOQ-10 sescccvsssseves, 4153j19L 1908-9 seveceseovseves £15310,557 


That is to say, for the one complete year for which we can 
compare the increases, 1908-9, the extra burden of the local 
authorities was £1,310,557, towards which the central 
exchequer provided only £212,609. The same sort of 
thing has now been going on for some years past, and that 
is the case of the local authorities in asking, as they per- 
sistently do, for increased help. In two years the cost of 
administration at the Board of Education has gone up from 
£184,448 to £205,848, while the cost of inspection and 
examination has gone down from £240,549 to £232,916. 





CATHOLIC ACTION. 


OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
THE BISHOP OF SALFORD’S MESSAGE. 


The forthcoming issue of The Catholic Federationist contains 
the following important “ Message” from the Bishop of Salford ; 


I am becoming seriously alarmed—as are also many thoughtful 
observers amongst us—at the prospects of our Catholic secondary 
schools, Although there seems to be no immediate likelihood 
of any further attempt at hostile legislation directed against our 
primary schools, yet all is not well with our educational system, 
and the outlook is becoming very grave. It is not just now 
threatened legislation that we have to fear, but its actual existing 
and working “regulations” regarding secondary schools. For 
us, Catholics, secondary education is no longer, as it was a few 
years ago, a luxury for the comparatively few ; it has become an 
absolute necessity of our whole system of education, for the 
simple reason that all our future teachers must receive a 
secondary school education. Thus secondary schools are now 
a necessity for the future supply of Catholic teachers. If we 
have not secondary schools of thé kind required, our boys and 
girls preparing for the teaching profession must necessarily 
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receive their training and formation in non-Catholic secondary 
schools. Experience shows only too clearly that teachers so 
formed and trained cannot possibly bring with them into our 
primary schools that spirit and those traditions which are 
necessarily characteristic of the Catholic school, and a large 
influx of such teachers would be, without any fault of their own, 
fatal to that “Catholic atmosphere” for which we have so long 
fought and made sacrifices as one of the necessary elements of 
our position. It is true that for our girls we are somewhat 
better off as regards secondary schools. But for our boys the 
situation is widely different, and may even be said to be critical. 
At present such schools as required for this purpose are non- 
existent in the diocese ; and when we come to discuss the possi- 
bility of creating such we are brought face to face with these 
“regulations” above referred to, which seem to stultify our 
efforts. Of these “regulations” | may mention two, which may 
be defined as “no tests for teachers” and “no tests for the 
governing body.” Art. 23 (a) says: “The instrument under 
which the school is governed must not require any members of — 
the teaching staff to belong, or not to belong, to any particular 
denomination.” Art. 23 (b) declares that the same document 
“must not require a majority of the governing body to belong, 
or not to belong, to any particular religious denomination.” - 
Thus we might have to set up a so-called Catholic secondary 
school in which several, or even all, of the teachers might be 
non-Catholics, and likewise a majority, if not all, of the 
governing body! Up to last year but one these and other 
conditions might be and sometimes were waived; but after 
July 31, 1909, no fresh “ waivers” will be given, and by Art. 28 
recognition of a school already given may be withdrawn at any 
time by the Board of Education. Surely so long as such 
“regulations” are enforced the establishment of a Catholic 
secondary school becomes a practical impossibility. 

Is it not then time to cry out “ Wake up, Catholics!” We 
have to waken up ourselves to the gravity of the situation and 
the importance of setting to work every possible agency to 
remove or modify these Draconian articles which are in danger 
of compromising the entire future supply of our Catholic school- 
masters, 








THE PROBLEM OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
SETTLEMENT. 


THE RESULT OF NON-AGREEMENT, 


In Zhe School Guardian MR. M. E. SADLER returns to the 
charge as follows; 


Suppose that, twenty years hence, some of us are able to turn 
back to this correspondence and to compare our anticipations 
with the realised event. And let us endeavour to realise, in 
the first place, what would be likely to have been the result of 
legislation which, with the best (though, as you and we think, 
with mistaken) intentions, had riveted down upon all State-aided 
schools a monopoly of undenominational teaching, with (as 
under the existing law) optional secularism in the background. 
Denominational schools, deprived in town and country both of 
public aid and of official recognition, would have been driven 
by hundreds, perhaps by thousands, into surrender. The living — 
tradition of denominational service in public education would 
have been, not trampled to death, but terribly weakened and 
curtailed. At least a million of the children of Church of | 
England parents would have been compelled to receive their 
elementary education in schools where the only religious 
teaching allowed during regular day-school hours would be by 
statute ‘“‘undenominational.” That great safety-valve for strong 
and definitely denominational conviction—namely, access to a 
denominational school—would have been almost entirely closed. 
From denominational training colleges, public aid and official 
recognition would have been withdrawn. In the council schools 
the task of the teacher, so far as the religious lesson was con- 
cerned, would have been heightened in difficulty. A wider 
variety of religious antecedents among the children ; a more 
embarrassing complexity of preferences among their parents ; 
a consequently greater sensitiveness on the part of the public 
with regard to possible presuppositions or partisanship in the 
religious lessons given by the teachers ; a more timid oppor- 
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tunism on the part of local authorities in their handling of 
administrative difficulties arising out of the syllabus of religious 
teaching or from parental misunderstandings of what the 
teacher meant to teach—all these things would probably result, 
first, in an inevitable contraction of the scope of the syllabuses 
of religious instruction (hastened perhaps by legal decisions) in 
order that subjects of religious controversy might be safely 
avoided and in order that the statutory “ undenominationalism ” 
might be duly observed ; then in angry criticism of the want of 
principle shown in such evasion of cherished truth; next, in 
agitating controversy at the meetings of education committees 
and at popular elections ; and finally, perhaps to the temporary 
relief of every one concerned (and, not least, of the teachers, 
most of whom might by that time have received no systematic 
preparation for the work of giving religious lessons), in the 
decision of the local authorities, availing themselves of their 
freedom under the law, to strike out religious instruction from 
their school time-tables, substituting for it (or rather leaving in 
sole possession of the field) the moral instruction which the 

- Code already requires, and which, if rigidly separated from any 
context of religious teaching, would, by inevitable stages, first 
fade into homely, prudential utilitarianism and then, by reaction 
from its insipidity and spiritual emptiness, refashion itself upon 
the non-Theistic metaphysic of Naturalism or upon the harsh 
animalism of Eugenics. 


THE ALTERNATIVE. 


Let us consider a possible alternative to this unwelcome 
issue. Suppose that Parliament were to enact that the distinc- 
tion between council and non-provided schools should be swept 
away, and that in every school receiving aid from public funds 
there should be given, in accordance, with parental choice and 
at public expense, different forms of religious instruction during 
the hours of compulsory attendance and, so far as the local 
authority could so arrange, by the regular teachers on the staff, 

_ provided that in each case the teacher were approved for the 
purpose by a religious organisation representative of the body 
whose tenets were to be taught by him, and that no preference 
or pecuniary advantage, so far as public funds were concerned, 

“were given to one form of religious teaching as compared with 
any other. Let us suppose that some way had been found of 
overcoming the political difficulty as to establishing a creed- 
register—a difficulty which is admitted to be serious at the 
present time, but which | strongly hope may grow less signifi- 
cant as traditional alarms about ecclesiastical domination fade 
away from the thoughts of the younger generation. Under the 
suppesed new law, the local authorities would be under statutory 
obligation, when making appointments to the teaching staff, to 
have regard to the various preferences of the parents as to the 
denominational instruction to be given to their children. This 
would mean in practice a system of denominational tests for 
teachers in all council schools—first in elementary education 
and subsequently, by logical extension of princi ple, in secondary 
education also. Such denominational tests, if open and above- 
board, would probably prove unpopular with the public. If 
secretly applied after private inquiry and negotiation, they would 
“give rise to suspicions of intrigue -and of pressure upon con- 

Science at each critical moment of a teacher’s professional 
career. Suppose that in obedience to Parliament, local authorities 
and the teachers were called upon to submit to the introduction 
of this new system of tests. Is it certain, 1s It even probable, 
that they would refrain from incessant agitation until the 
yoke was removed? Would such an agitation be conducive 
to religious unity in the nation? Would it, with all its bitter 
strife, strengthen the growth of the religious life among young 
people growing up into the duties of citizenship? Would the 
local authorities willingly submit to this limitation upon their 
administrative freedom, more especially as their choice of 
teachers (not only on first appointment but on each subsequent 
transfer to a new field of service) would be restricted by the yet 
further condition that the teacher who was to give denomina- 
tional teaching must be accredited by the ecclesiastical authority 
concerned? And, furthermore, would it be certain that the 
teachers who professed their willingness to subscribe to a 
denominational test, and who held the prescribed certificate 
from a religious organisation, would really be those best 

"qualified to kindle in their pupils’ hearts a love of the truth 
which they were commissioned to teach? So intricate are 
these difficulties, so enmeshed in the administrative details of 
the problem, that the utmost ingenuity of Parliamentary 
draftsmanship could not evade them. And, as the political 
embarrassments to which they would give rise became mani- 
fest in a thousand instances, the passing of a law imposing 
denominational tests upon teachers in council schools would be 
likely to bring about a reaction against itself, a reaction which, 
by a strong swing of the pendulum, might carry us into the 
illusory peace of secularism. 


A THIRD COURSE. 


Such being the dangers which beset each of two of the main 
lines of policy sometimes recommended for our acceptance, It 
is worth while for us to consider whether a third course of action 
is not wise and practicable in dealing with this tightly-knotted 
tangle of difficulties which, it is agreed on all hands, must either 
be unravelled or roughly cut through and cannot much longer 
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be left in its present state. Three great principles upon which 
all Churchmen are agreed give light which guides us. (1) The 
spiritual aspect of education is inseparable from its naturalistic 
or hygienic or scientific aspect. Teaching (whether of the order 
of Nature or of the order of human history) which is desiccated 
of spiritual influence, becomes not neutral but antagonistic to 
faith. Underlying all education are the presuppositions of it, 
latent perhaps and even unconscious, sometimes withheld in 
wise economy from minds unripe to receive them in abstract 
form, but necessarily ¢here, like the watermark interwoven in the 
fabric or like the personality which gives power to the spoken 
word. Inavast system of State education, try as you will, 
neutrality is impossib!e. Fairness indeed and concurrent 
recognition are within our reach, but frozen neutrality there 
cannot be in a human relationship which needs the warmth 
of love. When French Prime. Ministers plume themselves 
upon the neutrality of their secular schools, they are the 
victims of an illusion. They are deceived by a fair-seeming 
word. In one way or another a nation which has set upa State 
system of compulsory education must agree upon some common 
attitude of mind towards Spiritual things as appropriate to the 
great majority of the teachers in those schools which are 
attended by children of different faiths. (2) No secular 
authority has a valid claim to decide who is fitted to give a 
form of religious instruction which purports to be in accordance 
with the faith of a given Church. To the spiritual authority 
alone belongs this duty of accrediting its representatives. 
Only on the guarantee of a licence from the appropriate 
spiritual authority could we approve of denominational teach- 
ing being given in council schools by the teachers who, how- 
ever deservedly or wisely on other grounds, may have been 
appointed to the staff. (3) No school can remain securely 
denominational unless its teachers are chosen by denomina- 
tional authority and their work done in an atmosphere which is 
impregnated by the influences of denominational life and service. 
The universal application of the maxim “ No tests for teachers ” 
is incompatible with the root principle of denominational 
education. None of us who desire that the denominational 
principle should continue to receive recognition as one factor in 
English ‘national education can endorse the doctrine of “No 
test for teachers” without clear exceptions and precisely defined 
limitations. 

Does not the argument, therefore, point towards our accepting 
a synthesis of two opposite (I should prefer to say, mutually 
corrective) principles in English national education? These 
two principles are: (1) the recognition of the claims of repre- 
sentative and popularly elective Government; and (2) the. 
recognition of claims of the several denominational and 
religious groups which, each with a living tradition of its own, 
form another aspect of the corporate life of our people, though 
admittedly not co-extensive with the numbers of the population. 
Each of these two principles seeks to express itself through a 
school-system, because schools are a sheath for character still 
plastic, tender, and unformed. The type of school which 
expresses the inner tendency of the popularly elective principle 
tends always to be somewhat different from the type of school 
which expresses the inner tendency of the denominational 
principle. Each seeks, each needs, its own appropriate 
guarantees. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SETTLEMENT AND THE > 
TALACRE SCHOOL. 


Lady Mostyn writes to us as follows from “ Penmenner,” 
Mount-road, Parkstone, Dorset: 


May I make up an omission. I should have said: “The 
grants having been refused for al/, including 22 Catholics, 
unless we gave up the the teachers’ nomination arranged by 
the trust-deed.” The Talacre case is full of object-lessons of the 
many things that can happen, unless the nomination of the 
teachers is given to the foundation managers, who represent 
the original founders and builders of the school, and of whom 
two or three are sure to be among the parents of the school. 
In studying this Flintshire case we find, in 1904 to 1909, a 
county council determined to wrest the management of a school 
(built by Catholics for the locality) from Catholic hands into 
Nonconformist hands, and these county councillors received so 
little support from the parents, that Mr. Ralli confessed ata 
county council meeting that he and Mr. Jones, lately dead, 
induced the parents of the further end of Gwespyr, most 
distant from the Talacre School, to take 33 children from 
Talacre, where 84, the majority, were left refusing to leave the 
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charity trust school which their parents and grandparents had 
used for fifty years in peace and with great profit, and leaving 
the majority without grant and rate aid, and appropriating 
these said moneys for the use of the mzvority, for whom a pro- 
vided county council school was opened in, first a Calvinistic, 
then in a Wesleyan chapel ; and finally, in the worst and most 
unsuitable spot, was erected a temporary school, which has 
enjoyed the grants the majority were certainly entitled to, not 
only for having a first-class building, but first-class teaching, 
and also the largest rate and income-tax being derived from 
Catholics in the parish. So, faithful to the trust which gives 
right of entry to all of our district, we have run the school for 
five years at our own cost, with only 22 Catholics and 80 to 90 
non-Catholics, who refused to be coerced to go to any 
other school, although the parish, being a small one, contains a 
Church of England, a British Calvinistic, and three county 
council schools provided. Of an inquiry at which the parents 
and our one witness were not allowed to be cross-examined, 
and Mr. Owen, of Bryn, was declared to be unable to be 
found (although in the room), I will say nothing. The parents 
were unheard also. f 

No effort to misrepresent facts was left untried, and with great 
success, and Sir Pyers Mostyn, not being present, in the House 
of Commons was most unjustly libelled by Mr. Massie in 
December, 1906, and Mr. Ellis Griffiths. The latter, however, 
apologised to me at the opening of the University at Bangor, 
saying he had no idea it was untrue, or how matters stood ; and 
if Sir Pyers and I have lost our good name with Catholics for 
keeping a Catholic trust, it is very satisfactory to know that our 
opponents deeply regret all the circumstances surrounding this 
remarkable case ; and although they know that we will not give 
up a tittle of the rights of our Catholic body, or schools, or 
children, that having fought hard and squarely, we are on the 
very best terms with our Nonconformist neighbours, of whom 
the parents of from 80 to 90 children have throughout been our 
warmest supporters. The strange point of this case is that for 
three years all was done to extinguish the trust, the Catholics 
and the parents’ rights, and under their successors, the present 
County Council, all this policy of the first County Council is 
condemned as being unjust, illegal and unfair ; but they cannot 
get the money to run the school nevertheless. Ne 

It shows conclusively how unstable the education of a child is 
with only nine years at school in all his life, if a county 
council changing every three years nominates the teachers, and 
that religious friction cannot be avoided, the future of any school 
is absolutely uncertain; whereas if the nomination of the 
teachers was brought back to the foundation managers of the 
school, the parents’ responsibility is made use of, and a much 
warmer interest and sympathy is established between the 
schools and the parents ifthe managers form a parents’ com- 
mittee for prize days and Christmas-tree and concert fétes and 
health rules and attendance rewards. Ifthe County Council 
provides the Director of Education and Whitehall the inspectors 
and the county the rates, at least it might leave the teachers to the 
locality, the foundation-managers representing the parents. It 
might not be amiss if our agents supplied the Catholic world 
with the true facts of this case, to compare with the account 
given in Zhe Tablet from The Manchester Guardian, 1 
remember, in December, 1906. As an English and Protestant 
member as kindly offered to look after the ratepayers’ 
interests and those of religious liberty, I feel no doubt that 
many Catholic members will also be interested in a matter of 
‘such immense importance to the ratepayers and in a matter of 
‘such grave injustice to Catholic parents, and which may by 
administration become the fate of more than 500 children at 
the caprice of unknown and future county councils. 

I think I ought to mention that, after the death of two of the 
scholars from diphtheria, which could easily have been avoided 
had the managers’ wishes~been obeyed, the F.C.C, refused to 
Gisinfect the school from this and scarlet fever, and from 
October 5, 1905, to January 20, 1906, the mistress was instructed 
to lock out the managers and children, supported by our adverse 
County Council and the National Union of Teachers, so that 
our only course to carry on the local education and use the 
trust school was to withdraw it from public control, which we 
were requested to do by a very large meeting of the whole 
parish and ratepayers, under Mr. Owen, of Bryn, and Mr. 
Jones, who, at the request of the whole parish, knowing the 
circumstances, asked us to take the school under our own 
control. 





The Board of Education and Cheaper School 
Buildings. 


The Board of Education on Monday issued the following 
fthemorandum; 


The Departmental Committee appointed by the President of 
the Board of Education in February, 1910, to investigate the 
possibility of reducing the cost of school buildings, has now 
presented its report, which was laid on the table of the House 
to-night. It will be remembered that the appointment of the 
Committee, as explained a year ago, was due to the anxiety felt 
by Mr. Runciman lest the heavy expense involved by the 
erection of schools in accordance with modern standards should 
prevent local education authorities from keeping pace with the 
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needs of the districts under their administration in respect of 
the provision of new schools or the replacement of unsatisfac- 
tory buildings. He desired to ascertain whether any of the 
new methods of construction or new materials which have been 
introduced offered any prospect of relieving the financial strain 
which was placed on the authorities in the fulfilment of their 
obligations to the children for whose education they are 
responsible ; and, as there did not appear to be any immediate 
likelihood of practical tests being made to determine the suit- 
ability of novel methods or materials for the purposes of school 
buildings, he decided to employ the resources of the Board of 
Education in order to obtain such information as was obtainable 
for the guidance of local education authorities. The terms of 
reference to the Committee were that they should inquire and 
report: (a) Whether the cost of buildings for public elementary 
schools can properly, and with due regard to their suitability 
and desirability, be reduced by the use of materials or methods 
of construction different from those ordinarily employed at 
present ; and, if so (2) what steps should be taken to facilitate 
the adoption of such materials or methods, and whether any 
alteration in the law is required for the purpose. It is hoped 
ee the report will be issued to the public in the course of a few 
ays. 





The Free Placers. 


The Board of Education has recently delivered itself of the 
following on the subject of the free places in secondary schools : 
“The governing bodies of secondary schools are by no means 
excluded from requiring the removal of a free-place holder in 
the event of his failing to attain a reasonable standard of pro- 
gress and diligence, provided that a like requirement is made in 
the case of a fee-paying pupil. There appears to be no valid reason 
why any pupils should be allowed to remain in a secondary 
school longer than they are well behaved and diligent, and 
make reasonable progress.” Apparently, then, the earning of 
capitation grants by head-masters is not a valid reason for 
keeping boys in schools by which they cannot benefit. The 
fact that the head-masters have decided at last to regard the 
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pupil poaching of one head on another’s preserves as unprofes- _ 


sional points in the same direction. No public authority 
opening a new school should offer capitation fees, . 
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THE Forty Hours’ PRAYER.—Quinquagesima Sunday, Febr 
Ongar. Monday, February 27: Convent of the Poor Clares, Corn- 
wall-road, Notting Hill. 

Tue CATHEDRAL,—A larger crowd attended the morning sermon 
at the Cathedral on Sunday than on any previous occasion of the course 
being preached by the Lord Abbot of Buckfast Abbey, the 
Right Rev. -Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. In development of the 
general subject of ‘* Catholic Spirituality,” the special point selected 
on Sunday was the profitableness of Catholic spirituality to the soul. 
Catholic spirituality, it might be thought, by making the possession of 
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God the pivot of all ethical perfection, would indeed expand the heart — 


of man immeasurably towards God, but would at the same time 
contract it with regard to man and mankind. If the Catholic saint 
fixes all his thoughts and affections on God, does he not unfit himself 
for the activities of this world? History proved the opposite. Where- 
ever Catholic spirituality had been most powerful it had made the 
world more beautiful, The heart that"possesses God is active with the 
activities of God, kind with the kindness of God, generous with 
the generosity of God. Every noble feeling, nay, every noble passion 
is a direct result of God’s presence in the human heart. Catholic 
spirituality, though always walking in the presence of death, produced - 
in man that persistent optimism which alone is able to do work per- 
severingly for the good of mankind. 

Discoursing on ‘‘ Monks and Nuns” as raising one of the ** Side- 
Issues ” between Catholics and non-Catholics, Father Bracey, O.P., in 
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the evening referred to the early history of the Church, when great 
numbers of men and women, not satisfied with observing the Precepts, 
withdrew into the desert that they might also the more truly follow the 
Counsels of Perfection. The movement led later to the erection of 
numerous monastic houses. The world became covered with monas- 
teries and convents. Their inmates looked not only to their own 
salvation, but also to their neighbours’ welfare. The benefits they 
conferred on society were enormous. They kept alive learning, art 
and science, they fostered agriculture and architecture, and commercial 
communities grew up around them, and, in spite of Reformation and 
revolution, monks and nuns flourished still in their busy lives. The 
difference between active and contemplative orders came in for expl!ana- 
ticn, their various occupations and good works, their manner of life, 
their mode of government, the qualifications of their members. He 
ridiculed the idea that nuns were prisoners. The difficulty was to get 
in rather than to get out. Nuns were the merriest, happiest of God’s 
creatures. Episcopal visitations guarded them from all possible abuses, 
and no cause had ever been shown for Government inspection. 
Religious orders could afford to disregard the slanders of fanatics and 
the vapouripgs of fools, for their honour was safe in the hands of the 
British people, who might not comprehend or sympathise with their 
ways, but who dimly felt that they were following after a lofty and a 
difficult ideal. 


VISITATIONS.—On March 5 the Archbishop will make a Visitation 
and give Confirmation at Notting Hill, at 4.30 pm. On the same 
date the Bishop of Cambysopolis will make a Visitation and give 
Confirmation at [ford at 5 p.m. 


EALING: CATHOLIC FrnrrATION ANNUAL MEETING.—The 
Annual General Meeting of the branch was held in Saint Benedict’s 
Hall after Benediction on the evening of Thursday, February 16. The 
Right Rev. Abbot Ford, O.S.B., presided, and was supported by Mr. 
Cyril S. Dean, Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. Hobson Matthews, Hon. Sec., 
the Very Rev. Prior Almond, O.S.B., the Rev. Dom Denis Goolden, 
O.S.B., the Rev. Dom Cyril Rylance, O.S.B., the Rev. Dom 
Sebastian Cave, O.S.B., the Rev. Wilfrid Musgrave, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alleguen, Mr, and Mrs. Giles, Mrs. Leese, Mrs. Dean, Mrs. and Miss 
Hobson Matthews, Messrs. Fernie, Corney, I1azel, Dunster, Chambers, 
Esch, and Cresbie, Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Ellison, Miss D’ Abreu, the 

_ Misses Walker, Miss Webb, and many other members and friends, 

The Secretary read the Annual Report, 1910-11. This branch was 

formed on the 12th of December, 1909, with 18 members. At the end 
of I910 it numbered $3. Under a new arrangement, the general 
business will be transacted by the chairman and officers, plus any 
-members of the branch who may be in attendance at the meeting. It 
_is hoped this will secure the active services of just those persons who 
are most earnestly concerned for tae progress and success of the 
Federation. Their first public action was the obtaining from the two 
Parliamentary can@idates for the Ealing Division statements of their 
views on Catholic schools, in accordance with the directions of the 
Bishops, at the Election which took place in Jauuary, 1910. Victory 
in that electoral contest fell to the candidate who had given us 
satisfactory assurances in this matter. 

He believed it was now clearly understood by Catholics that neither 
then nor on any other occasion did the Federation commit itself to 
party politics. The whole question bad been so exhaustively threshed 
out, that they would not again see Conservatives denouncing the 
Federation asa tool of the Liberals, nor-the latter reprobating it as a 
weapon of Toryism. At that time of day they all perceived the 
obvious fact that the Catholic Federation did not concern itself with 
any political questions, save those rare questions which might 
happen to be essentially concerned with the Catholic religion, The 
Catholic faith would always make a man a valiant supporter of any 
sane and righteous cause, political or other, to which he might be 
attached. If you are a Conservative, said Mr. Matthews, join the 
Catholic Federation, for Catholicism is the greatest conserving force in 
human history. If you are a Liberal, join the Federation, for 
‘Catholicism is the surest guarantee of human freedom. If you are an 
advanced Radical, join it, because the Catholic Church is the great 
uplifter of the downtro¢den, and educator of the democracy. The 
only Catholic whom the Federation did not want was the one who put 
his politics in the front row ofthe stalls, and left his religion to take its 
chance in the queue at the pit door. ° 

The Ealing branch of the Catholic Federation had from the first been 
confronted with a task of difficulty and of the highest importance. The 
subject was a delicate one. THe would orly say that they found them- 
selves the firing-line ina battle for a principle vital to the interests of 
the Catholic schools througbout the country. The Education Com- 
mittee of the Ealing Borough Council seemed inclined to recognise as 
a Catholic school one which had been set up and maintained in defiance 
of the ecclesiastical and educational authorities of the Catholic Church. 
They stood for the principle that no school was a Catholic school, and 
no priest a Catholic priest, who or which was not recognised as such by 
the Catholic Bishop of the place. That principle they not only stood 
for, but would fight for to the end; and ifthe question could not be 
settled by the local educational authority or by the Board of Education, 
it would have to be settled in Parliament. The Federation was going 
to ‘*see it through.” Referring to the recently compiled parish 
census of Ealing, the Secretary said this was a necessary step towards 
Catholic registration, or for the purposes of almost any organised 
parochial work. Their Registration Committee would seee to it that 
every Catbolic recorded his vote. That, under modern conditions, 
was the way in which a determined minority made its voice heard and 
got its reasonable wishes attended to. Neglect of the ballot-box was 
the simplest way to deliver their cause into the hands of the foes of 
religion, in Paris, Lisbon or Westminster. : 

Mr. Lister Drummond, K.S.G., the Chairman of the Catholic 
Federation of Westminster, who had most kindly (though barely 
recovered from a severe attack of laryngitis) come down to address the 
Ealing branch, delivered an admirable address on ‘‘The Catholic 
Spirit.” As illustrating the old spirit of apathy and retirement which 
so long survived the Penal Laws, he told how the late Cardinal 
Vaughan was appealed-to by a Catholic in a provincial town to stop a 
series of Catholic lectures there, which the applicant said he feared 
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would do a lot of harm, ‘*I myself,” wrote the good man to his 
Eminence, ‘‘ have lived five years in this place without even my next- 
door neighbour knowing that I was a Catholic.” He was afraid he 
might have to declare himself in the light of day, 

Miss Margaret Fletcher also addressed the meeting, in a speech 
which was a model of delivery, and was listened to with close attention. 
The speaker, who was the President, in 1910, of the Women’s Catholic 
League, urged the many reasons which should induce ladies to take 
their places in the Federation and their part in Catholic public work. 

The Rev. William Donlevy, rector of the Hanwell mission and a 
member of the Central Council and Executive of the Federation, in an 
eloquent address, called upon Catholics to forget their petty politics of 
Conservative and Liberal, and to prepare for the coming great moral 
struggle which would be waged between those who acknowledged God 
and His Church, and those who rejected Christianity, 

Some pleasing items of music and recitations were contributed 
during the evening, by a quartet party under the leadership of Abbot 
Ford, by Mrs. Reeves, Miss Kynaston, Mlle. Bonhomme and others. 
Miss Webb accompanied most of the songs. A number of persons 
gave their names as new members of the Federation. 


PROVIDENCE NIGHT REFUGE AND Home: Founper’s Day 
MEETING.—The Thirteenth Annual Founder’s Day of the Providence 
(Row) Night Refuge and Home was held at Crispin-Street on Thursday 
last. Viscount Midleton, L.C.C., presided and was supported by 
Viscountess Midleton, Mgr. Grosch, Lord Edmund Talbot, M.P., 
Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, M.P., Count de Torre Diaz, Alderman 
Sir William Dunn, Canon St. John, Mr. E. J. Bellord, Mr. J. WwW. 
Gilbert, L.C.C., Prior Kelly, O.S.A., the Rev. P, Fletcher, Mrs. E. J. 
Bellord, Mr. J. G. Bellord and many others. Messages of regret for 
non-attendance were received from the Archbishop of Westminster, 
Bishop Fenton, Viscountess Clifden, Lady Westbury, Sir John and 
Lady Knill, Mr. J. J. Parfitt, K.C., and many others. 

Viscount Midleton referred to the great difficulty of dealing with the 
social problem in 1860, when the Refuge was founded, as compared 
with the present time. Then, there was practically no other method of 
dealing with the destitute poor beyond the workhouse. This fact made 
them realise how great was the courage of those who, like the founder 
of that institution, strove at that period to relieve destitution. It was 
very easy for those present to visit the Refuge and express their admira- 
tion for the extent of the work carried on, but this did not enable 
them to appreciate fully the self-sacrifice of those who with the founder 
had by their persistent efforts built up the charity from its small 
beginning with fourteen beds in 1860, to its present large proportions 
with accommodation for nearly three hundred. He sometimes felt 
that those with homes did not understand in the least what it meant to 
be homeless without shelter in the London streets, The Refuge since 
1860 had provided 2,000,000 nights’ lodgings, suppers and breakfasts 
to ig homeless poor. This was a record which surely spoke for 
itself, 

Mgr. Grosch regretted the absence, through illness, of Bishop 
Fenton, who from his intimate personal friendship with the founder of 
the Refuge, the late Mgr. Gilbert, would have been able to address 
those present with much stronger force. There were great political 
problems before the country, but when they had been settled by the 
nation, the social problem would still remain. They had to be 
grateful to Mgr. Gilbert for the valiant effort he bad made to deal 
with the destitute poor. He had worked on the broadest principles, 
which all must admire—the need for assistance, and the ability to 
assist. Ile appealed to all those present to make the work of the 
charity more widely known. 

Lord Edmund Talbot spoke of the great loss which the charity has 
sustained during the past year by the death of the Hon, Mr. Justice 
Walton. The late Judge had been a most useful friend to the institution, 
full of sympathy and generosity for every section of its work. He 
had always been ready to place his great legal knowledge and experi- 
ence at the service of the charity, whenever they had had legal difficulties 
of any kind to face either in the form of new legislation or in other 
respects. It was typical of Sir Joseph Walton’s sympathy for the poor 
that on the last Christmas Day of his life, he had visited the Refuge 
to ke present at the Christmas dinner to the inmates. He joined in the 
appeal made by Mgr. Grosch. Ile hoped all those interested in the 
work would endeavour to obtain at least another supporter each 
for it. 

Lord Ninian Crichton Stuart, M.P., pointed to the census of the 
homeless poor made by the London County Council, which showed that 
on one night there were in London more than 2,500 homeless poor 
without a bed, as an evidence of the need for the work of the Refuge. 
Ee explained how each case assisted was investigated, and further help 
as far as possible provided. We also called attention to the other 
sections of the charity’s work, which included a free soup kitchen, a 
servants’ home, a home of rest for women in the country, and a home 
for women in business. He concluded by paying a tribute to the 
generous services of the Sisters of Mercy, who are in charge of the work, 
and who gaye it its special character. 7 

Alderman Sir William Dunn proposed a vote of thanks to Lord 
Midleton for presiding, referring to the high opinion in which the 
charity is held by the City of London. 

Mr, E. J. Bellord (Chairman of the Committee) seconded. 

The vote was carried unanimously, after which a visit was paid to the 
Refuge and Home, the poor people being given a special meat tea in 
honour of the occasion. In the men’s refectory Viscount Midleton 
addressed a few words to the inmates, explaining the object of the 
celebration, and asking them always to bear in mind the great founder 
of the Refuge, Mgr. Gilbert. 


Banish every object from the House of God that hinders 
devotion, at least, as promptly as you would banish 
spurious vertu from the drawing-room, 


ORES oe Wilt ts, 


43, Great Russell-street, London, W.C., 


Have a century’s reputation for the best 


Ecclesiastical Art. 
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LEYTON: ST. JOSEPH’S Mission.—Sunday last was the fourteenth 
anniversary of the Mission of St. Joseph’s, Leyton, and was celebrated 
by a special anniversary sermon preached by Mgr. Grosch, who appealed 
to the congregation to try and remove the burden of the debt which has 
been incurred by the necessity of building schools and securing a site 
for the future church which is to replace the present iron structure. A 
very heavy annual demand on the resources of the mission is necessary 
to meet the interest on a mortgage of no less than £3,300. Inthe 
afternoon a deputation of 110 men of the Guild of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, from St. John’s, Islington, paid a visit to the Leyton Guild, and 
proved most edifying and devotional. The advantage of a common 
Guild service was strikingly shown, the men of both Guilds joining in 
the hymns, prayers, and invocations, in honour of the Adorable Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, with splendid unanimity and a most inspiring effect. 
Having thanked the visitors for coming to Leyton, and bade them 
live up to the spirit of their Guild, Father Brown asked Mgr. Grosch 
to say afew words to the Leyton men. _Mgr. Grosch took the oppor- 
tunity to explain in detail the organisation necessary for the success of 
the Guild and the way which had been found most practicable at 
Islington. After Benediction the meeting ended with the Hymn of the 
Guild, in which all heartily joined. 


FARM-STREET: THE CRUSADE OF Rescur —Father Bans last 
Sunday preached at Farm-street at the 12 o’clock Mass, and made an 
earaest appeal for funds for the Crusade of Rescue. He outlined the 
work of tbis great charity and explained its scope. He showed how 
the challenge of Dr. Barnardo to the Catholics of England to stand 
aside and let him do the work in bis own way if they would or could 
not do it themselves, was met by Cardinal Varghan, who declared that 
“No Catholic Child who is really desitute, or whose Faith is in 
danger, and who cannot be otherwise provided for, is ever to be 
refused.” He went on to explain how in carrying out this great 
Catholic principle the Crusade of Rescue is hampered for want of 
funds, and appealed to his hearers to help him generously then, and 
asked all who could do so to send in their names and addresses and 
become annual subscribers of a definite amount. The result was very 
good indeed—over £63 was collected at the doors of the church during 
the day, and a number of persons gave in their names and addresses as 
annual subscribers. These new subscriptions will increase the income 
of the Society to the extent of about £120, and it is hoped that many 
more cards will be sent in later. 


Tur CaTHoLic Missionary Society In NortH Lonpon.—The 
series of lectures to non-Catholics at Tufnell Park which was announced 
last week was opened on Tuesday by the Catholic Missionary Society 
in the Stanley Hall, Junction-road, opposite the Tufnell Park Tube 
Station of the Highgate Line. The lecturer was for that occasion the 
Rev. Francis Aveling, D.D., Ph.D., and his subject_was ‘‘ What is 
the use of religion.” Mr. Lister Drummond, K.S.G., was in the 
chair, and he was supported on the platform by Mgr. Canon Moyes, 
Mgr. Canon Howlett, Father Sharpe, Father Howlett, in_ whose 
parish at Kentish Town the lectures are being given, Father Carey of 
Holloway and others. The hall was well filled. The central point, 
said the lecturer, seemed to be that for the full realisation of his being 
man must act and be re-acted upon by the totality of his environment, 
which was infinite, which was God. To realise God was his end, his 
necessity, and that was the use of religion. 

The lectures, as evinced by the subsequent questions, must prove no 
less useful to the lecturers than to the audience, and it would be no bad 
preparation for preachers to be compelled to make themselves under- 
stood by real ova fide questioners. It was interesting to observe that 
lucid, logical and copiously minute as the answers were, one question 
was repeated at least four times identical in substance and but little 
varied in form. No one would accuse Mgr. Moyes of lack of pains- 
taking minuteness and cogency in meeting difficulties with explanation, 
yet four times he had to realise that, seemingly, he had failed to reach 
the mind of his interlocutors. And rothing could be more admirable 
than the patience of all who replied to the questions, Dr. Aveling, Mgr. 
Moyes, Mgr. Howlett and Father Sharpe. 

HELPERS OF THE Hoty Souts.—The Helpers of the Holy Souls 
gathered their associates around them on Monday for their ‘* Recollec- 
tion Day,” when a large number answered the call and heard Father 
Norbert Wylie, O.P., preach an eloquent sermon. Never ending, still 
beginning the Helpers of the Holy Souls know no rest while there are 
souls to be helped, in this world or beyond the veil. 





_ CHELSEA: CONVENT OF PERPETUAL ADORATION.—The building 
operations at the Convent of Perpetual Adoration, Beaufort-street, 
Chelsea, have interrupted the usual annual novena, but from Monday 
to Friday a retreat was given by Fatber Taggart, C.SS.R., to be 
followed on Saturday and Sunday by special sermons by Father Walsh, 
S.C., and Father Michael de Bary, S.C. 





SOUTHWARE. 


Sr. Grorcr’s CATHEDRAL.—Many of the former pupils of Sister 
Mechtilde, whose death we announced in this column last week, were 
present at a Requiern Mass celebrated in St. George’s Cathedral on 
Saturday for the repose of her soul. Gathered near the catifalque 
which was erected in front of the high altar were a number of Sisters 
of the Notre Dame Order and students of the college in St. George’s- 
road, which was for many years the heme of the deceased nun. The 
celebrant of the Mass was the Very Rev. Canon Sprankling, the 
assistants being the clergy attached to the Cathedral. The music was 
rendered by a choir of priests who were assisted by several of the boys 
attached to the Cathedral choir. 


THE BisHor.—The Bishop during the past week has visited several 
of the outlying missions of his diocese. In the majority of cases he 
has administered the Sacrament of Confirmation. The Bishop will 
issue at the latter end of the present week an important letter dealing 
with the orphanages under his jurisdiction in the diocese, 


Tue SouTH LONDON LEAGUE AND CATHOLICS IN THE Navy.— 
At the last meeting of the South London Catholic League it was 
decided to ask Mr. Macnamara, M.P., to supply particulars as to the 
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number of Catholics in the Home Fleet and the facilities offered them 
to discharge their religious duties. The decision arose from a question 
on the agenda by Mr. George Wales, who asked whether it was true 
there were no opportunities for the fulfilment of their religious duties 
offered to Catholics of the Home Fleet while they are assembled at 
Scapa Floe during the next few weeks. 

Mgr. Brown, V.G., in reply, stated that from official information 
which he had been able to secure, he learned that the men at Scapa 
Floe had to march three miles to church to Kirkwall. 

Mr. Wales, however, pointed out that there were 30,000 men in the 
Home Fleet, and at least 10 per cent. of them were Catholics. Better 
facilities than those which at present existed should be provided for the 
Catholic seamen when afloat, and he thought some action should be 
taken. There was a Church of England chaplain attached to every 
battleship, and as the only religions recognised by the authorities were 
Catholic and Protestant, he thought that the spirital interests of their 
co-religionists at sea should be safeguarded. 

Father Herlihy, however, informed the meeting that the Church 
of England clergy also acted as instructors to the men, teaching 
them Euclid, mathematics, &c. He fully agreed with the question 
being settled in some way. 

Mer. Brown reminded the delegates that the Archbishop of West- 
minster had fully realised the necessity of protecting the interests of 
Catholics in the Navy, and he was certain that at the first opportunity 
which presented itself, the Archbishop would revive the matter. 


—DRrINK IN CATHOLIC CLUBS.—The delegates discussed at length 
whether it was advisable, in the interests of Catholic young men, to 
prevent the sale of intoxicating drinks in Catholic clubs, Various 
delegates expressed different views on the question. 

Mgr. Brown, V.G., admitted there were grave dangers in supplying 
drink at Catholic clubs, but he also felt that if they put an end to one 
danger they might create another. He had always advocated the 
earlier closing of public-houses, a proposal. which, he believed, was 
rather looked down upon by extreme advocates of temperance reform. 
He was fully convinced that if the public-houses of the metropolis were 
compelled to fall into line with similar places in the provinces there 
would be less drunkenness and fewer unemployed. He had submitted 
such a proposal to an old member of the Licensing Committee of 
Liverpool, who, whilst sympathising with the suggestion, thought 
greater evils would arise from the earlier closing of the public-houses. 
If a certain class of men who wanted drink were turned out of the 
public-houses at 10 o’clock, they would doubtless take drink with them 
for consumption at home. In the mission at Vauxhall he had a men’s — 
club from which all kinds of intoxicating liquors were excluded, but if 
the members in a body approached him and asked him to allow the 
introduction of beer, he confessed he would be in a difficulty. In fact, 
3 did not know that he should stand out and say, ** You cannot 

ave it. 

He did not disguise the fact that he was exceedingly leased that 
drink was not allowed in the club. The danger arose in the bar being 
used as a means of paying the rent of the club, and the introduction of 
treating. If they could induce the members not to indulge in the 
obnoxious habit of treating, certain evils might be avoided. It wasa 
question of supreme importance and one which deserved the most 
careful consideration of those who held certain views on the sale of 
intoxicating drinks in Catholic clubs. 

Several of the South London clergy also expressed their opinions on 
the question, and although the motion condemning the practice of sell- 
ing intoxicating drinks in the clubs was withdrawn, it gave an excellent 
opportunity for the discussion of this contentious question. 


RAMSGATE : CHARITY CoNCERT.—The annual concert in aid of the 
Conference of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul took place on 
Tuesday in last week at the Granville Hall in the presence of a large 
assemblage. The Abbot of St. Augustine’s was present, together with 
several of the other Ramsgate Benedictine Fathers and also the Revv. 
Fathers T. E. Power, O.S.B. (Margate), and Athanasius Avignon, 
O.S.B. (Westgate-on-Sea), The concert was a great success both 
artistically and financially, and resulted ina net gain of £30. It was 
organised by the Count Rivarola, who is to be congratulated upon the 
great success of his efforts on behalf of the local branch of S.S.V.P. 
(established June 19, 1848). 

During the evening the Count thanked all for their kind presence — 
there, thereby showing their warm interest and appreciation of the 
good work carried out by the Ramsgate branch of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul ever since June 19, 1848. He also thanked the ladies 
and gentlemen who had so kindly and generously supplied entertain-' 
ment for them. ‘‘ During the past year we have had 48 meetings, have 
had 23 poor families on our books, and made 388 visits. We have 
given away tickets for bread, meat, groceries, coals, &c., amounting to 
£33 12s. 934d., and have rendered other assistance amounting to 
47 6s. 8d. No really deserving case is ever refused relief, provided, 
of course, the person is worthy and the funds permit. For this year 
our Society have agreed to make a contribution out of the net amount 
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of this concert to the Mission Boys’ Club in Cannonbury-road. This, 
as you know, is a very excellent work, being a suitable evening meeting 
place of recreation for our young men, and one which needs our 
encouragement. The net amount of the concert is £30, for which 
please accept my very best thanks on behalf of our Society. During 
the past year we have lost two good members, who were regular 
attendants at our meetings, one being Mr. E. W. Powell, who has died 
during the year, and the other Mr, J. Lovett (a most valuable member), 
who has gone to London. Everything Mr. Lovett took in hand during 
his short residence in Ramsgate was done well, and his departure is 
greatly regretted by all who knew him. Several new members have 
jo ned the Society during the year, including two from Broadstairs.” 
During the course of the performance of the programme the 
Countess Dorothy Rivarola (scprano) rendered in a particularly effective 
manner the Italian aria, ‘*La Tosca.” Although suffering under 
the disadvantage of a cold Miss Catherine Aulsebrook carried out her part 
of the programme, and Miss Jessie Jolly appeared in the place of 
Miss Blanche Gaston Murray, and proved herself a most accomplished 
entertainer at the piano. Elocution had a talented exponent in Miss 
Gertrude Kendall, while Miss Evelyn Knowles gave a brilliant execu- 
tion of violin solos. Other contributors were Mr. Richard Cullen, 
Mr. James Avon, Mr. Stanley Ridout, and Mr. A. Bernard. Dr. 
T. Haigh was responsible for the accompaniments. A feature of the 
entertainment—supplied during an interval—was an account given by 
‘Mr. Louis Wain (the well-known artist whose familiar cat pictures 
have gladdened all who have seen them) of his experiences on his 
recent trip to the United States. 


St, ANNE’s, VAUXHALL.—For the first time on Sunday a view was 
obtained of the elaborate decorations which are being carried out at the 
high altar in preparation for the consecration of the church. An 
exceedingly beautiful design has been adopted, and is thoroughly in 
keeping with the internal decoration of the building. The consecration 
ceremony will take place in March, probably on the 2oth, and the 
ceremony will be performed by the Bishop of Southwark. The month 
will also see the celebration of Mgr. Brown’s silver jubilee of his priest- 
hood. Sir John Williams Benn, one of the representatives of Ken- 
nington on the London County Council, has joined the testimonial 
committee. 


MEMORIAL TO A PRIEST.—A meeting of the Catholics at 
Melior-street mission was held at the latter end of last week for the 
purpose of considering the best means to be adopted to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Rev. E. Buckley, who was for many years rector of 
the Church of Our Lady of La Salette. It was decided to present 
the church with an altar in oak, and subscriptions towards defraying 
the cost were at once freely given and offered. It is not intended that 
the memorial shall be of a local character. It was pointed out at the 
meeting that the work of the deceased priest extended beyond the 
narrow confines of the parish. As an ardent educationist his name 
was known throughout the diocese, and as an enthusiastic temperance 
advocate and especially as hon. sec. of the League of the Cross, his 
earnest advocacy of the principles of total atstinence won for him 
many friends who have expressed a desire to join in the memorial 
scheme, 
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WOLVERHAMPTON : FRESENTATION TO FATHER W. HANLEY.— 
A presentation to Father W. Hanley, of SS. Mary and John’s, Snow 
Hill, Wolverhampton, has just been made by his parishioners and 
friends in commemoration of his Silver Jubilee as a priest. On the 
Sunday evening a special sermon was preached by Father Robert Eaton, 
of the Oratory, Birmingham. A large gathering afterwards assembled 
in the schoolroom, when an address was presented to Father Hanley, 
the Rev. Father Crowley presiding. Father Hanley has had a long 
period of service in the district. He worked for eight years in Leaming- 
ton, 10 years in Willenhall, and succeeded the Rev. Canon H. B. 
Davies at SS. Mary and John’s, Wolverhampton. 

The Chairman, in referring to the work of Father Hanley, spoke cf 
the kindly feeling which had always marked his relations with his 
brother priests, and the spirit of brotherhood which. had always been 
associated with him. Mr. Bernard O. Clark then presented Father 
Hanley with a cheque for £132, and a further presentation of a purse of 
gold is to be made later. ; é 

The amount of the cheque was the result of a congregational subscrip- 
tion among the worshippers of SS. Mary and John’s, and was collected 
in the short period of a fortnight. Among other presentations was a 
travelling Gladstone bag from the members of the choir. 

The illuminated address was as follows: ‘‘ We, the undersigned com- 
mittee representing the congregation of SS. Mary and John’s, Snow 
Hill, offer you our respectful congratulations on the attainment of your 
Silver Jubilee of your priesthood. You have not been long in Wolver- 
hampton, yet you have endeared yourself to all by your stirling qualities 
as a priest. You have lived amongst your people, and these know your 
love and sympathy, and especially the poor have never turned in vain 
to your door. We desire in some way to place on record those years of 
energetic and zealous labour in the service of God, and we present you 
with this cheque as a slight token, but as a pledge also of the esteem 
and affection more lasting than gold.” 

The Rev. Father Hanley suitably replied, thanking everyone who 
had helped in any way in the celebration of bis Jubilee. He had been 
blessed with splendid health during all the years he had been a priest, 
and this had made work a pleasure. During the period of 25 years he 
had not once misssed celebrating Mass on a Sunday, and only a few 
times had he missed daily Mass. He thanked Father Eaton, whose 
generosity of spirit was known to all. It was the co-operation and help 
of his two excellent assistants which brought about whatever success 
seemed to have followed upon his efforts. In conclusion he again 
thanked all for their generosity and kind appreciation. 





CLIFTON. 


' Tur Pro-CATHEDRAL: MEMORIAL TO CANON O’BRIEN.—On 
Sunday evening, the Blshop of ,Clifton officiated at the canonical 
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erection of the new Stations of the Cross at the Pro-Cathedral. A 
costly adornment to the interior of this church, says Zhe Bristol Times 
and Mirror, they also form an affectionate token and monument to the 
memory of the late administrator, Canon O’Brien. 

Ilis lordship opened the ceremony with an instructive discourse, 
tracing the history of Catholic. devotion to the passion and death of 
our Redeemer. Faith and devotion, he emphasised, must find out- 
ward expression, hence an appeal to the senses in sculpture, painting, 
and the other fine arts was right and natural. Even those who objected 
to this appeal to the senses made by the Catholic Church themselves 
made use of the same means to reach the minds of others. The 
unlettered and the simple in former days were taught by the Church 
through \the medium of pictorial representations. A moving incident 
in the closing scene of the life of Mary Stuart illustrated very strikingly 
the position of Catholics. The unfortunate Queen, denied, upon the 
the. scaffold, the last consolations of her religion, forbidden one 
word with her confessor, sought final comfort in her crucifix, 
‘* Madam,” said one at her side, ‘it avails you little to have 
that image of Christ in your hand if you have Him not graven 
in your heart.” ‘*It were not easy,” replied she, ‘Sto have His 
image in one’s hand without the heart being touched thereby.” 
His lordship thanked all who out of their abundance or out of their 
indigence had contributed so generously to the memorial to one they 
had loved so deeply. As they made the Way of the Cross that night 
nothing could be more fitting than that they should apply the indulg- 
ence they might gain to one whom everybody still missed so much, 
When his lordship returned to the sanctuary, the ‘* Veni Creator ” was 
sung. Next followed, at the throne, the blessing of the fourteen crosses, 
Each station was incensed and sprinkled with holy water. The ** Way 
of the Cross” then followed, the choir singing the ‘*Stabat Mater,” 
and the Bishop kissed the crosses of the stations before they were set 
up in their places. The services, which were attended by a very large 
congregation, terminated with the ‘*Te Deum” and Pontifical Bene- 
diction. The Bishop was assisted throughout by the Very Rev. 
William Canon Lee (administrator), the Rev. J. Lyons (Bishop’s 
secretary), the Revv. Fathers Carroll, Young and Bradley. 

The Stations, which are seven feet high, are of beautiful workman- 
ship, exquisite detail, perfect finish, and framed in oak, The figures, 
painted in rich yet pleasing and natural colours, stand out in life-like 
relief. To Messrs. Mayer, of Munich, was also entrusted the design of 
the handsome brass tablet, accompanying the Stations, which bears the 
following inscription: ‘*D.O.M. Pray for the Repose of the Soul of 
the Very Rev. David Canon O’Brien, who was for six years Adminis- 
trator of this Church, and to whose Memory these Stations of the Cross 
were erected on Feb, 19, 1911.” 

Stations I, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, IO were given respectively by G, 
Abraham, M. Clancy, E. E. Clifford, T. Riordan, J. B. Brazil, C. Cc, 
Barry, M. J. Llallewell, M. Cogan, Sisters of St. Joseph, and the 
Christian Brothers; the rest were the joint offering of numerous 
parishioners and friends. 





MIDDLESBROUGH. 


York; FATHER VAUGHAN, S.J., AND SOCIALISM.—Father Bernard 
Vaughan, S.J., visited York, on Wednesday in last week, and lectured 
on Socialism, in aid of St. George’s Schools, York, which are heavily 
in debt, and for which a bazaar is being organised. The Sheriff of 
York (Mr. F. A. Camidge) presided, and there were present also on 
the platform the Lady Mayoress of York (Mrs. Carter), Mrs. Camidge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Langdale (Houghton Hall), Alderman and Mrs, 
Birch (ex-Lord Mayor and ex-Lady Mayoress of York), Alderman ~ 
Norman Green, and other prominent ladies and gentlemen. The 
clergy present were Mgr. Provost Dawson, V.G. (St. Wilfrid’s, York), 
Canon O’Connell (Middlesbrough), Father Cronin (St. George’s, York), 
Father Sullivan (St. George’s, York), Father D’Hooghe (Malton), 
Father English (Everingham), Father Quirk (Scarborough), Father 
Chadwick (St. Wilfrid’s, York), &c. 

The lecture was delivered in the large hall of the Exhibition Build- 
ings. No lecture in York for many years had aroused such interest as 
did this lecture, and the immense hall was filled as is rarely the case, 
the platform, body and gallery each being occupied to their fullest 
extent, many of the huge audience having to stand. The attendance 
was representative of all classes of the community, not only of York, 
but of the neighbouring districts. _ Nothing could have been more 
eloquent of the appreciation of Father Bernard Vaughan’s combat of 
Socialism than the patronage, reception of, and attention paid to the 
lecturer. 

The Sheriff of York, who presided, reports Zhe Express, said that 
Father Vaughan had rightly more than a mere local name. He was one 
of a large family who had devoted their lives and intellectual attain- 
ments for the good of the Catholic Church, and even beyond. its 
confines their influence had made impressions for good. Father 
Vaughan’s fearless denunciations of what he felt to be wrong in society 
bad arrested the attention of all thinking people. To his (the 
Sheriff’s) mind one of the greatest difficulties was to arrive at a true 
definition of Socialism and the definite limit of its application. Some 
would say it spelt ‘‘ revolution,” whilst others would plead it as a 
remedial antidote for the the present social problems. 

Father Vaughan said that were the dream of the Socialist ever to be 
realised, were the State to become sole proprietor, organiser, dis- 
tributor, and controller of the world’s wealth, the world would be a 
place so deadly dull that life would not be worth living in it. Under 
Socialism there would be no room for Christianity with its “draft on 
heaven.” In a Socialist State life would be flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able, drab and grey replacing blue and gold. He could not conceive 
how any Englishman, with his traditional spirit of liberty and entere 
prise, of energy and daring, could be captured and captivated by such 
a German-made contrivance for reducing mankind to a dead level, 
like a flock of sheep, with the State for shepherd and God knows 
what for fodder. 

The State had not been set up to absorb a man into its great stomach, 
but to give an opportunity of realising himself more fully, The State 
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ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 
bath, Cooking in the demonstration kitchen, First-aid 
by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 
grounds), and other games. 

Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 

Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 

The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. No expense 
has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


science can secure. 
Full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 





SONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
C CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(neat Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlémen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., tatight by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 

ie &e. oa og 
Viet  Conveit ig in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
Sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. ee 

Excéptional advantages or a quuing French and 
‘Gertnan with nativé teachers. : 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c,, to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
4 1, NEW WEST-END, 
ILAMPSTEAD, N. . 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
. Scuoo. For THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS ror aut Supjects. 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing; Drill. , 
NB. The Connstit is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 








Yor further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 
ee 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 


OLY TRINITY CONVENT, 
FREELANDS, BROMLEY, KENT. 
Under thé Patronage of kis Lordship the 
Bishop cf Southwark. | i 
Superior religious and modern education, with excép- 
tional advantages for the study of French. Pupils pre- 
pared successfully for University, Kensington, and 


itn erie sath intention si icant cate inesinicaiaeaaatatiaiaiatoe = aaa 
CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL, 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 


R.A. M. Local Examinations. ; f 

Extensive grounds surround the Convent, which is 
near railway station and within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. Entire charge taken of Colonial pupils. Little 
boys under to received, Charges moderate. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training, ; 
Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions, 


Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders atid day boys. Most healthy 
situation, _New and up-to-date accom- 
miodation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


UJ BSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
7 WOOD, ESSEX, 


the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 
Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations, 
Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 
Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘* Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared - 

for Entrance Examinations.. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and fer Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 


in July and August. Private rooms. dy 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother, 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
atronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. — : 

The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education, 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. 

PREPARATORY (BOYS). 

The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years, The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. ntite charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 


BENEDICTINE CONVENT. (PER- 
PETUAL igh tN, ee HILL, 


D ES. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches ; French in daily usé; German and 
italian also from native teachers, Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing,,Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 








x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, Separate rooms, Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 


in both Branches. eis 
Prospectuses on application. 
The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals, 


oes ABINGDON, BERKS: 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LABIAS 
(REGISTERED). 


For B Pupils ney ete at any time, 
See a te ‘BROTHER SUPERIOR, 
XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


Centre fot the Oxford Lecai and Royal Acadéimy Ke ee sange ena ees 


. Examinations. 3 fo: F ; 
isters are all Certified and Diplomaed. Lorge play- Most a eee bane pore aati 


Srgnod. Thorotigh religi i i 

A . gious and commercial or claésical 
ee eens tates Sere ediscation. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
GY MLEY HOU SE, ISLEWORT H,; Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


to th 
A near London, W.— Convent OF THE FAITHFUL For Prospectus apply BROTHER SUPERIOR. 
Companions OF Jesus.—Superior and solidly religious - 


éducation for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 
Atta rhiuiterméhts 0 _the present day. The Convent is S T. MAR W275) ABB i Y; 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


a Céntre for the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes 
in University Examinations for the past 19 years over 
87 per cent: Passes in Music usually too per cent. 2 
Giniley House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy; | BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 
it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew. Under the Patronage of his Gracé the 
paper oe kes Fes ees ! ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
T. FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 
For farther particulars apply to the Mother 





apply to the Brother 


The Gonrse of Studies comprises ail the branches of 
gupericr education. 











_ Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 


For particulars apply to the Principal. Abbess. batticglars Of application, 
Re ee THE FRIARY SCHOOL, |[convenr oF LA RETRAITE DU 
(CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY | CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. SACRE CC:UR, WESTON-SUPER. 


CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
supefior education. Trained and cértificated 
‘teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
: Cone sanitary arrahgeiments perfect, the air 
racing, and health of pupil excellent. 


Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting; and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


MARE, 
Under the Patronage of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barrow, 


A Home Convent School is being opened at Easter 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
receive a limited number of pupils, to whem they 
wish to devote individual attention. They offer 





FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
“ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
2 GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster, Small 
numbers. Individual attention, High 


READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 


ST, JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
** Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH CLass BOARDING SCHOOL FoR 


special facilities for languages and literature, as 
wellas for riding, swimming, and games, Lad 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, whi 

is quite apart from the school. 


for particulars apply to the Rev, Mother. 
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Youna LADIEs. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. ‘New buildings up-to-date, | ’ 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German, 


bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum, Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior, 
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NOTANDA. 
ae 


How interest, in the debate in the House of Lords on 
the effect of the ‘‘Ne Temere” Decree was suddenly and 
happily ended when Lord Liverpool read aloud on behalf 
of the Government the explanation given in Zhe Tad/er. 
The text of the quoted passage (pp. 318, 325). 


The excommunication of three priests. The patience 


of Rome (pp. 333, 341) 


The Autobiography of Sir William Butler is considered 
from many points of view. The career of a great soldier, 
administrator and writer (p. 349). 


Full accounts of the Consecration of the Bishops of Port 
Louis and Cambysopolis (pp. 328, 327). 


A new dispensation for Scotland. Except during Lent 
flesh meat is allowed in that country on Ember Saturdays 
and on vigils which either immediately precede or follow a 
Friday or any other abstinence day (p. 333). 


Mr. John Redmond in the columns of Reynolds's News- 
paper combats the argument that Home Rule means Rome 
Rule. The two reasons he assigns for the influence of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland (p. 320). 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
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H AVING disposed of the First 


Reading of the Budget the 
House of Commons turned 

with some zest to the consideration 

of the financial resolutions of the Budget in Committee. 
The discussion was marked by some noteworthy criticism 
of the methods of the Government from the ministerial 
-benches. Thus, after Colonel Griffith-Boscawen had disputed — 
Mr. Lloyd George’s alleged concessions and gifts to the 
local authorities, and Captain Spender-Clay had given 
instances of the hardships with which the new licence 
clauses was bearing upon free houses, Mr. McCurdy, from 
a bench behind the Government, criticised the loose drafting 
of the land classes. It was obvious, he said, that there 
should be a valuation to define whether any unearned incre- 
ment had accrued. Enormous trouble had been thrown 
upon the Courts by the objectionable form of legislation 
which, in regard to the site value, provided that one thing 
was to be deemed another under certain circumstances, and 
that that other was to be deemed something else on another. 
There were undoubtedly some cases in which a tax of 4s. in 
the pound was imposed upon a certain gross profit, from 
which under the Act no deductions whatever could be 
made, and that in instances in which there had not only 
been no increment of value whatever, but an absolute 
decrement. Unless some amendment were made site 
values would be fixed on a retail basis, though the original 
site values were on a wholesale basis, and there would be an 
apparent but really non-existent profit, Mr. Cave having 
alluded to Mr. Justice Channell’s decision that in ascertain- 
ing the annual value of a licensed house the licence duty 
should not be allowed to be deducted, as altering the basis 
of valuation in a way which was obviously unjust, Mr, 
Hobhouse, in reply, stated that it was very regrettable that 
any person occupying a judicial position should make use 
of that position to reflect upon the intentions of the House 
of Commons. Lord Helmsley expressed the hope that the 
Government would amend the Finance Act so that no one 
should pay increment duty when he lost money instead of 
making it on a particular property. Great disappointment 
was felt that there had been no reform in local taxation, 
and the position was becoming worse and worse. The 
figures showed some startling facts. Of the total expendi- 
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ture of local authorities 82 per cent. was defrayed from local 
sources, and only 18 per. cent. out of Imperial taxation 


including education. 


When the discussion was resumed on 
the following day, Mr. j. Henderson, a 
Scottish Liberal, urged the simplification 
of the system of valuation. First, one had 
to find the gross value, then the divested value, and follow- 
ing that the full value, total value, assessible site value, the 
amount to be deducted for fixed charges, and the amount 
to be deducted for work executed. That was not valuation ; 
it was an algebraic problem. He had seen half a dozen 
provisional valuations which had brought out the assessable 
site value of various properties at minus £5, minus £11, 
minus £23, and so forth. He wanted to know the mean- 
ing of these minus quantities. It was no consolation to a 
man to tell him his property was worthless, minus another 
quantity behind that. If this minus quantity was to be 
made the datum line—and he expected that was what the 
Treasury was after—it was likely to lead to trouble. The 
tax could not be a successful one if it was environed with 
all these difficulties. His friends below the gangway were 
looking forward to a new heaven and a new earth from the 
taxation of site values, but he wanted to know what they 
were going to do with these minuses. The cases he had 
given were those of house properties, but it would be worse 
in the case of agricultural land. If the buildings and 
improvements were taken away from agricultural land there 
was nothing left, and the amount of minuses that would 
come up from the country would be simply astonishing. 
Later in the discussion, Mr. Pretyman drew attention to 
the remarks of Lord Carrington, President of the Board of 
Agriculture, as to the feeling of insecurity amongst farmers 
‘through the throwing of great estates upon the market in 
consequence of the land clauses. Farmers were haunted 
with dread of being turned out of holdings their families 
had occupied for generations. In consequence, Lord 
Carrington had announced that the Government were 
appointing a Committee to consider the situation. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s reply to the obvious bearing of this fact 
upon his proposals was to declare that agricultural land was 
going up in price, and that though most farmers had 
enjoyed great security under their landlords, a minority had 
not and that minority must be protected. 


—VALUATIONS 
AND 
LAND TAXATION. 


There was but a thin attendance 


AMenpunwe ro i8 the House of Commons when on 
an Monday afternoon Mr. Asquith moved 


the Second Reading of the Parlia- 
ment Bill. To this the Opposition’s 
reply was a reasoned amendment expressing a readiness 
to welcome a Bill reforming the House of Lords but 
declining to proceed with a measure which placed authority 
_ in the hands of a single Chamber and offered no safeguard 
against the passing of measures over the heads of the 
electorate. The motion was proposed by Mr. A. Chamber- 
lain in a speech which elicited an encomium from Mr. 
_ Haldane for its clearness and dexterity. Dealing with what 
the Government called its mandate, he showed by definite 
quotations from ministerial speeches that the mandate was 
blurred by the introduction of other questions. Ifthe other 
House was as unsatisfactory as it was represented that was 
an argument for immediate reform, not for its continuance 
with no powers at all. Again, there was disagreement 
behind the Government, for the Labour party were single- 
Chambét men and the Nationalists cared nothing so long as 
they got Home Rule whilst the Upper Chamber was 
deprived of power. As to the promised reform, the Home 
Secretary had made it dependent upon a significant ‘ if” ; 
it would probably never be attempted. Under the Bill, 
natrow powers of opposition were substituted for large 
powers seldom used : this was an invitation tothe more 
frequent use of these new and narrow powers. Could or 
would such a system endure? For the ordered course of 
moderate reform would be substituted quick reform and 
quick reaction, for reform revolution. What the Opposition 
valued was not the privileges of individuals but the indepen- 
dence of the body as a whole. Nothing less than a national 
settlement could be permanent. In reply, Mr. Haldane 
pointed out that written amendments had been already 
introduced into the unwritten Constitution and the new one 
now proposed was necessary. The Bill did not contain 
the whole policy of the Government: reform was to follow. 
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Without this Bill they could not go forward in legislation’; 
there could be no national settlement without it, for without 
it the Government could not negotiate. The change must 
be on a large scale, and it was to get such a change that 
the two last elections were entered upon. The Referendum 
was no alternative to the plan of the Bill. Mr. Tobin, who 
followed, suspected the Goverment’s promise of reform : 
Mr. Brace, a Labour member, said: “Let the Unionist 
party join in putting the House of Lords out of the way as 
the final authority for settling the terms of reference : let 
them make the Referendum part of the Constitution, let 
them agree to the Labour party being allowed in as con- 
senting parties in the decision on the terms of reference 
and he for one would not then oppose the Referendum.” 
Mr. Neville insisted that the Liberal party had forced on 
the quarrel deliberately ; Mr. Pickersgill thought that the 
amendment contradicted Mr. Balfour’s statement that the 
Bill left large powers to the Upper House. Whilst Lord 
Ronaldshay was speaking Mr. Lansbury pointed out that 
though a revolution was afoot, there were not forty members 
present. Sir A. Spicer contended that the fact of the 
passing of the Bill by the combination of several groups was 
the greatest safeguard against extreme legislation. Mr. 
Sandys quoted Sir E. Grey to show that it was the needs of 
the Liberal party and not those of the Empire which the 
Bill was intended to serve. Mr. Lee pointed out that the 
objections to the Bill contained in the amendment were 
that it set up Single Chamber government, provided an 
interregnum for the passing of Home Rule, provided no 
genuine reform, and would establish a sham Second 
Chamber. Mr. Gladstone and Mr, Asquith had both 
agreed in declaring that it would be highly dangerous to 
the public weal to handle Home Rule without a party 
independent of Nationalist support. The Government 
were shirking reform ; the Unionists were in earnest about 
it, Mr. Beck, who took it upon himself to speak for 
moderate Liberals, said that they were in hearty agreement 
with the Government in regard to the Bill. The debate was 


adjourned. 
The resumed debate on the Billat Tuesda ’s 
din, ane sitting offered little of striking interest. Aer’ 
pepate. Mr. Beck had concluded his speech, which had 


on Monday been interrupted by the actio 

the rz o’clock tule, Mr. A. Lyttelton tira ah the Cue 
ment’s intention was to secure a period of three or four — 
years of Single Chamber rule, a political Alsatia wherein 
there would be free play for Radical legislation. After 
that the House of Commons, having voted themselves 
salaries and tasted absolute power, would be unwilling to 
part with it and would not proceed with the reform now 
foreshadowed. The Conference could not have lasted so 
long if there had not been a willingness on both sides to _ 
make substantial abatements in their demands : why then 
was the Bill again presented in the same form as before ? 
Colonel Seely, who followed, stated that the conditions put 
forward in the Bill were more liberal-than those existing in 
Colonial legislatures and contended that never before had 
a Parliament been so clearly elected on a single issue. Sir 
Gilbert Parker thought the Government were adopting a 
retaliatory attitude which was unwise, and deplored the 
element of maliciousness which had been imported into the 
debate. That was not the way in which so grave a question 
should be dealt with by a great historic party. Mr. J. H. 
Edwards, a new Labour member, said that Welshmen 
looked on this Bill as a means to an end. They wanted 
to get something which they could not get from a Liberal 
Government until the Veto of the House of Lords was 
removed. Once the Veto of the Lords went they would 
present their IO U’s to the Government. Mr. C. Craig 
insisted that the agitation against the Lords was engineered 
on a gross absurdity. Mr. Guinness protested against 
allowing the existence of a dummy Second Chamber and urged 
that the Upper House should be placed on a democratic 
basis. Mr. Clyde explained that the reason why he 
acknowledged the necessity for some change was that if a 
Second Chamber was to exercise its functions with any 
general usefulness it was absolutely essential that that 
Chamber should be so composed that no man could say 
that it possessed a class or partisan character, 


Lord Donoughmore, in the Heuse 
of Lords on Tuesday, called attention 
to what he described as “the inter- 
ference with the stability of the marriage 
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' tie caused by the conflict between the law of the United 
Kingdom and the ordinances recently brought into force by 
the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church, and to the 
steps which have been taken to enforce the latter.” In 
moving for papers he even went so far as to urge that the 
decree ‘‘Ne Temere” must have been drawn up for the 
sole purpose of affecting people of other denominations. 
He then went at great length into the McCann case, and 
pointed out that the decree was an attempt to enforce the 
full Canon Law of the Church on these islands, though 
Germany had been exempted. Lord Liverpool thought 
that Earl Donoughmore had overstated the effect of the 
decree on the English marriage laws, and pointed out that 
‘when the decree in question became active Archbishop 
Bourne was approached, and it was pointed out to him that 
it might lead to certain difficulties. A note had been 
published in Zhe Zad/et explaining that the decree only 
applied to the canonical validity of marriage. It had no 
“power to change the civil law of the country with 
regard to marriage. Lord Llandaff stated that the decree 
was only a reaffirmation of the decree of the Council 
of Trent. Its whole effect was to inform the members of 
the Catholic Church, and it applied to them alone, that if 
they chose to be married in a Presbyterian chapel or by 
the Church of England they could no doubt do so legally, 
but they would not receive the sacrament, and they would 
be disobedient to the law of the Church. He did not see 
how it could be contended that that was overriding the 
- Civil Law by the Canon Law. Viscount Halifax thought 
the real point was: Why should the decree of the Council 
of Trent have been promulgated now in the United 
_Kingdon, affecting, as it did very injuriously, the state of 
a country where mixed marriages were likely to prevail and in 
which Roman Catholics were in a minority? After pointing 
to the anomalies in English marriage law, he urged that the 
_ Government should consider the advisability of enforcing 
civil marriage upon everyone, irrespective of their religious 
Opinions, and leave it to the Churches and religious denomi- 
nations to enforce their own conditions on their own 
members. Lord Londonderry, after reference to the 
McCann case, asked, if such things as Mrs. McCann suffered 
‘could be done under the Union, what might not the Pro- 
_ testants of Ireland expect if the Catholics had full control 
of their country ? Lord Cromer thought that as the decree 
had not been enforced in Germany, the Government should 
enter into friendly communication with the Catholic authori- 
ties to prevent the multiplication of such cases as the 
McCann case. The Duke of Norfolk pointed out the 
danger of prejudging the question without a knowledge 
of the reasons on which the Vatican had taken action. 
_ He regretted that there should be in some quarters the 
impression that the promulgation of the decree’ was an 
attempt to invade the province of the civil power. If 
Germany was more fortunate than this country in relation 
to the decree it might be because she was represented at 
the Vatican, as he had always desired England to be. The 
Bishop of Bristol urged that Protestants throughout the 
Empire should be exempted from the decree, and Lord 
Kinnaird insisted on the importance of such exemption for 
Malta. Lord Crewe summed up the discussion in a 
speech of moderation and good sense. He pointed out 
that if the question was to be settled in a friendly way the 
bitterness which had been imported into some of the 
speeches was not likely to help. It was clear that the civil 
law could not be overridden by the decree. There were 
difficulties even under English law, and such difficulties 
were liable to arise in any country where Church and State 
were not concurrent authorities. So far the facts of the 
McCann case had not been clearly established, yet the case 
‘had been used for all it was worth for a political purpose. 
After this the Earl of Donoughmore withdrew his motion. 


Mr. Clyde finished his speech on Wednesday, 


—THE . : ae , 
Tarnvekye making a strong point of Mr. Asquith’s sugges 
pepatr, tion that under single-chamber Government a 


succeeding Ministry would probably undo the 
legislation of its predecessor. Then came a strong attack 
on the Government from Mr. Bottomley, who nevertheless 
said he should vote for the Second Reading. The Bill, he 
said, illustrated the veductio ad absurdum of the party 
system. No measures chucked to and fro between the two 
Houses for two years would become law without the over- 
whelming support of the country. © Year after year the 
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Commons voted millions without examination or discussion. 
The Government ought to take the hand of compromise 
offered by the Opposition. Lord Castlereagh dealt with 
the situation that would be brought about if both Houses 
were elective, when each would strive for the upper 
hand. Mr. Runciman examined the schemes of reform 
and concluded that none of them would give the fair play to 
the House of Commons which was necessary. As to the 
Referendum he wanted to know how that could have been 
worked in regard to the Education Bill of 1906, Mr. 
Chaplin pointed out that the cause of the crisis was the 
rejection of the Budget, but the determining factor was the 
granting of Home Rule. Mr. Snowden wanted an end of 
the Lords and all other feudal institutions; Sir William 
Anson in a searching speech pointed out that the power 
given to the Commons was becoming more and more that 
of the Cabinet. Sir R. Isaacs answered on behalf of the 
Government, dealing with the necessity of abolishing the 


Veto before proceeding to reform. 


Meanwhile in the House of Lords there was 


es maneeay a discussion on the Government’s promises to 
Taxation, eal with the subject of the financial relations 


between the Exchequer and the local authori- 
ties. The subject was raised by the Earl of Dunmore, who 
complained that no practical steps had been taken, and that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was merely manipulating 
taxation to get rid of his responsibilities. Lord Crewe, 
replying on behalf of the Government, explained that when 
the promises were made there was no idea that there would 
be such an abnormal Session as that now beginning, 
in which there would be so much other work to do. Lord 
Lansdowne, however, insisted that there was no defence to 
the charge brought against the Government. The solatium 
given to the local authorities in respect of the land values 
was by no means adequate, 


A written statement of the Flnan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury in 
in reply to a question put by Mr. 
Byles, as to the number of persons 
who received pensions on January 6, 1911, having been in 
receipt of poor-law relief immediately prior to that date, is 
as follows: 


DECREASE IN 
PAUPERISM : THE RESULT 
OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS, 








Indoor Outdoor 

Paupers Paupers. 

England and Wales ...... BsO20i wataee 116,308 

SCOMAN ss wh.bius sodengeucsewece ATO ey vue 9,142 

ILOLADC Wy steeds ces cpeeaets esas 2,324 Vitecieve 15,898 
Lotals sMesseaei eset A520) beeone I4I 

Total (Indoor and Outdoor) : pecuve miseee 


From special returns taken in England and Wales during 
1910 the average cost to the rates per head of outdoor 


paupers of 70 years old and over, was found to be 3s. 7d. 
per week. A special return taken in Scotland of the cost 


to the rates of the outdoor paupers now in receipt of 


pensions gives the charge as rather over 3s. 2d. per head 
per week. In Ireland a figure of 2s. 2d. per head per week 
is taken as the estimated cost of the outdoor paupers. For 
indoor paupers the saving to the rates in respect of those 
now receiving pensions is estimated at 5s. a week in Great 
Britain and 4s. 6d.in Ireland. On the basis of these figures, 
the saving to the rates in respect of the above pensions 
may be put as follows : 


England and Wales ..........0006 areas 





1,150,000 

Scotland ...... were tues eat sosehibes eeto anes oP Be ob 
Treland si icrcstscasesthest bedhewwivsescness ' 114,000 
TOtal eaivaetoosisacsnansvecnncsessdce! fal 347,000. 


No account is taken in the above figures of paupers who 
began to receive old-age pensions at a date later than 
January 6, r9r1, nor of persons now in receipt of pensions 
who were not in receipt of poor-law relief during’ December 
1910, but who were previously disqualified for receiving 
pensions through having been in receipt of poor-law relief 
at some period after January 1, 1908. If due allowance be 
made for the further saving so caused, a total of 41,500,000 
may be given as the aggregate saving to the rates under this 
head. The Civil Service Estimates for the year beginning 
April 1 allow £12,415,000 for the provision of old-age 
pensions. The increase of £2,695,000 is due to the 
removal of the pauper disability. 
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In reply to Mr. Pirie, M.P., who ques- 
INTERNATIONAL tioned him regarding a proposal from the 
Matias Government of the United States for the 
‘appointment of a Peace Commission, on 
similar lines to the one authorised by the United States 
Congress, with the object of furthering the principles of 
arbitration, mediation, and international concord, Sir 
Edward Grey states in Parliamentary papers that in 
December last the United States Ambassador brought to 
his notice a joint resolution passed by the Senate and 
House of Representatives on the subject. His Excellency 
inquired whether there was a prospect of co-operation on 
the part of the British Government, and, if so, to what 
extent, and his (Sir Edward’s) reply was to the effect that 
the Government had always taken the keenest interest in 
the plan of an international agreement for this purpose, and 
would therefore most readily enter into a full and frank 
interchange of views with the United States Government 
upon the subject, and would lend their support to any well- 
considered and practical scheme which might be brought 
forward by the United States Government. The British 
Government, he added, welcomed the joint resolution, and 
would look forward with sympathetic interest to the conclu- 
sions at which the proposed Commission might arrive. 
Should the commission be able to formulate a scheme on 
definite lines, it would receive the most friendly considera- 
tion at the hands of the Government. 











































Rev. Dr. Beecher, Professor of Pastoral Theology at May- 
nooth. ‘Asa matter of historical fact,” he proceeds, “ when- 
ever Rome has openly attempted to interfere with freedom of 
opinion on the part of the Irish laity on political matters 
during the last hundred years, Ireland has resented this 
interference, and asserted her own independence.” He 
then goes on to illustrate this statement by reference to 
three. concrete cases in which Rome’s interference was 
resented and Ireland’s independence asserted: (1) the 
Veto of the British Government on the appointment of 
Bishops as a condition of Catholic Emancipation ; (2) the 
condemnation in 1883 in a Papal Rescript of the Land 
League, and the prohibition against Catholics taking part in 
the Parnell testimonial; (3) and the condemnation by 
another Rescript of 1888 of the Plan of Campaign. After 
giving an account of these incidents, Mr. Redmond sums 
up as follows: ‘‘ Thus, for the third time in the century, the 
Irish laity resented and defeated the interference of Rome in 
Irish political matters.” He then discusses the McCann 
case, declaring that the outcry founded upon it is “the 
grossest imposture.” His conclusion is stated as follows: 
“Let Englishmen understand once and for all that by Home 
Rule we mean the rule of her own affairs by Ireland herself ; 
that we agree with O’Connell that we would as soon take 
our politics from Constantinople as from Rome, and that in 
our new Constitution we will welcome any safeguards the 
most timid can suggest, so long as they are consistent with 
Earl Carrington, speaking at the annual 
TENANT FARMERS dinner of the Yorkshire Union of Agricul- 
Pee tural Clubs, at York, said that with the 
approval of the Prime Minister he had 
decided to appoint a small Departmental Committee con- 
sisting of practical men—landlords, tenant farmers, and 
agents—to inquire into the position of tenant farmers in 
England and Wales on the occasion of a change in the 
ownership of their holdings, whether by reason of the death 
of the landlord, the sale of the land, or otherwise, and to 
consider and report whether any legislation on the subject 
was desirable, and what that legislation should be. He had 
been able to secure Lord Haversham as chairman. In the 
course of his speech, Earl Carrington said there was a 
boom in land. Land was selling extraordinarily well all 
over the country, and landowners—he did not blame them 
in the least—were taking advantage of this boom, and were 
putting their estates into the market. But how was it 
done? Suddenly the whole or part of an estate was 
put into the market to pay off mortgagees, or for 
some other reason. What happened? Every tenant 
farmer and every cottager on the estate was at once 
given notice to quit. The breaking up of large estates 
he, as a landlord and agriculturist, considered a very 
serious matter, and implored them to take it into their 
earnest and serious consideration. The grievance for which 
Lord Carrington is now trying to find a remedy is one 
which seems inevitable under the circumstances. If an 
estate is put up for sale as a whole and purchased as a 
whole by a capitalist, the risk of disturbance to the old 
tenants is small. But if the estate is offered in lots, 
naturally the man who wants to buy a farm wants posses- 
sion of it. He buys it to work it—but how is he to get 
possession of what he has purchased unless notice has 
previously been given to the existing occupier ? 


possibility of injustice to our fellow-countrymen of any 
creed. Home Rule can never be Rome Rule.” 
Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., is an econo- 
ee mist as well a Radical, but he is at pains i 
NAVAL SITUATION . ; PALS 1 
IN I9IT. the columns of Z%e Westminster Gazette to 
show that the Government is in no position 
to reduce the’ Naval Estimates, but on the contrary must 
necessarily increase them. In 1900 the German Imperial 
Government affixed the following explanation to a new 
Navy Act: “In order to protect Germany’s sea trade and 
Colonies, there is one means only—viz., Germany must 


jeopardise its own supremacy. For this purpose it is not 
absolutely essential that the German fleet should be as 
strong as that of the greatest naval Power, because generally 
a great sea Power will not be in a position to concentrate all 
its forces against us.” The last words had reference, of 
course, to our then existing naval strength in Europe—a 
great force in the Mediterranean, and a small force in home 
waters. In March, 1906, when the Liberal Government 
came into power, the Navy Estimates provided for four 


down the projected four Dreadncughts to three. How 


Money tells us: ‘‘An Act to amend the German Naval 
Law was passed, providing for a largely increased German 
construction for the six years 1906-1911, which happened 
to be the period during which the Liberal Government 
might be expected to remain in office, For these six years 
it was enacted that three Dreadnoughts instead of two were 
to be built yearly. Thus the German reply to our reduction 


construction from two Dreadnoughts to three. But the 
British Government did not cease its endeavours to secure 
a reduction of the rate of warship building. The first 
issue of Zhe Vation, published on March 2, 1907, 
contained an important article by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman entitled ‘“‘ The Hague Conference and 
the Limitation of Armaments.” The article amounted 
to a powerful plea by the British Prime Minister that, 
in spite of the failure of the Powers to arrive at an 
agreement as to the limitation of armaments at the first 
Hague Conference of 1898, the question of limitation should 
again be discussed at the then approaching Hague Confer- 
ence.” What was the Germanreply? “The German Naval 
Law was again amended, It was enacted that for four years 
one extra Dreadnought should be built per year, raising 
German construction of this kind to four Dreadnoughts per 
year, against a British construction reduced to two in a year. 
It was this remarkable series of events which led to the 
submission to Parliament in the spring of 1909 of British 
Navy Estimates providing for an increased construction of 
Dreadnoughts.” 


Mr. John Redmond, M.P., in an article 

RORS ao RULE in Revnolds’s Newspaper, deals with the 
ROME RULE? CONtention that Home Rule would mean 
Rome Rule. This contention that the 

Irish Parliament would have its policy dictated by the Holy 
See he declares to be, of all those used against the grant 
of Home Rule, ‘the most absurd and, at the same time, 
the most offensive and insulting to the feeling of Ireland.” 
And he continues: ‘‘ No one really acquainted with the 
facts of Irish history, and with the present political situation 
in Ireland, believes in this argument for a moment. The 
Church, for the last century, has had a great deal of influ- 
ence in Irish politics, due largely to the persecutions to 
which Irish Catholics were subject, and, in an equal degree, 
to the denial of education to the masses of the people. 
This influence has been steadily declining with the widen- 
ing of freedom and the spread of education, and everyone 
at all well-informed realises that, in the Home Rule Parlia- 
ment, any illegitimate exercise of influence by Rome would 
be an absolute impossibility.” In support of this. view he 


have a fleet of such strength that, even for the mightiest 
naval Power, a war with her would involve such risks as to © 


quotes statements by the present Bishop of Galway and the 


ordinary democratic principles, to prevent even the remote 


new Dreadnoughts. As an earnest of its desire for — 
peace and retrenchment the new Administration cut 


was this conciliatory step met by our only rival? Mr. — 


of four Dreadnoughts to three was to increase German | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





M. BRIAND’S RESIGNATION. 


HE resignation of M. BriAnpD and his Ministry, with 

no defeat in the Chamber to: compel it, has come 

as a surprise to many. But such tactics are by no 
means without even recent precedent in France, whilst to 
those who have followed with even casual attention the 
course of French politics, the incident is easily explained. 
Since his triumph in passing the Separation Bill, M. Brianp 
has occupied a place in politics which has been by no means 
agreeable to M. Compss and his followers, who looking out 
from the cold shades of opposition, were naturally jealous 
of their rival’s success. Then, as first Minister of the 
Republic for a period of some nineteen months, M. BRIAND 
has aggravated old rivalries into enmities, and aroused new 
ones by his preaching of the doctrine of appeasement and 
conciliation, and by his courageous handling of the railway 
strike. He has thus embittered against him the Combist 
Radicals of the old doctrinaire and aggressively anti-religious 
type, and the. Socialists whose pet method of the general 
- strike he so effectively crushed. These men, and indeed 


all those who sit upon the benches of the Left, have but one 


_ bond in common—the desire and purpose to carry on the 
policy of rabid Anticlericalism summed up in the Voltairean 
maxim, ‘‘ Ecrasez VInfime.” The resentment caused by 
M. Brianp’s strong action during the railway strike has 
certainly helped on the crisis which has brought about his 
retirement, but his downfall had already been determined 
upon by those who were opposed to the mere mention of 
the word conciliation. It seems to have been forgotten 
that early in October last year the Radicals in their annual 
Congress at Rouen passed, without one dissentient, a 
_ resolution condemning M. Brianp’s policy of appeasement 
and refusing to associate themselves with “the policy of 
reactionary compromise which throws the Republican army 
into confusion, and imposes on the Deputies of the party 
the duty of supporting only a Government which can prove, 
by its words and above all by its deeds, that it is inspired 
by the directing principles of the Republican, secular and 
social and social spirit.” In vain were they told by 
M. BE£RENGER that their eternal shop-window Anticlericalism 
was outworn, and that such a deception could not be 
carried off a second time. The reply came from that 
stormy petrel of politics, M. PELLETAN, the henchman of 
M. Compes, who denounced M. Brianp’s talk of appease- 
ment as ‘disarmament on the field of battle,” and declared 
that the Radicals and Radical-Socialists would have none 
of it. And the Congress gave a further earnest of 
their intentions by electing M. Compss as the Chairman 
of their party. This determined attitude on their part and 
the parliamentary action that followed it, though checked 
for a time by the strike incident, found its opportunity in 
the Chamber on Friday in last week. M. BRIAND was 
blamed by M. MeEunreER and M. Matvy for lack of zeal 
and rigour in the application of the laws against the 
religious congregations and the Church ; his backwardness 
in this regard was denounced as disloyalty and weakness ; 
and his appeal for confidence gave him a majority of no 
more than sixteen votes. With this writing on the wall 
before him, he preferred to retire from office rather than 
wait till he was driven to lay down his portfolio; and on 
Monday he and his colleagues formally tendered their 
resignation to the President of the Republic. 

Things have come to a curious pass when a man with M. 
BriANnp’s record should be dismissed by those upon whose 
support he relied, for want of Anticlerical earnestness and 


activity. It was he who drafted the Bill of Separation, 
carried it through the Chamber and into execution in the 
country—who despoiled the Church and even robbed the 
dead of the prayers they had provided for. When in 1909 
he came forward as the head of the Government he made a 
big bid for Socialist support by choosing M. MILLERAND 
and M. Vivian1 as his colleagues, whilst his Anticlericalism 
should have been placed beyond reproach by the inclusion 
of M. TRrouittor and M. Doumercur in the Ministry. 
Meanwhile, he had placed his name at the foot of the 
Doumergue Bills for depriving parents of the right to 
protect their children against abuses of school neutrality 
by the teachers, and he had also entered upon a series of 
prosecutions against some of the Bishops. Again, when he 
formed his second Ministry in November last he gave a 
portfolio to M. Larrerre, the High Pontiff of Masonry and 
the organiser of delation in the army. As if this were not 
enough, in his declaration of policy he significantly gave 
the first place to “secularism” amongst the ideas from 
which his Government would take its inspiration, and which 
it would seek to translate into “living realities.” With such 
a record behind him, and with measures like the Doumergue 
Bills actually before the Chamber, it is hard to see how M. 
BrianD could be charged and convicted with lukewarmness 
in Anticlericalism. Yet so it is. His enemies know, as he 
knows himself, that the Left can only be held together when 
an attack on religion is afoot. Here, then, was their chance, 
their only chance, of success against him. Because he was 
statesman enough to see that not by Anticlericalism alone 
could a country be governed, because having got the thing 
that really mattered he was content to let things go slowly 
and abate the first fierceness of the attacks upon the curés 
and the monks and nuns so that time might be secured for 
other more urgent questions, he has been savagely opposed 
and attacked by the men whose most capable servant he has 
been. In his letter to M. FaLirires explaining the reasons 
for his resignation, M. Brranp states that the Government 
found itself face to face with increasing divisions in the Repub- 
lican party which day by day endangered its existence and so 
rendered it unable to proceed with its policy. Then there 
was a systematic hostility against himself, which had refused 
to understand and had actively misrepresented his appeal 
for union and for a policy of appeasement and déente under 
which the Government and administration of the country 
might be reasonably conducted. His appeal had thus not 
only failed in its purpose but had produced an effect the 
very opposite to that which he had hoped and intended. 
He had therefore no option but to hand over the reins of 
government to a new Ministry which might succeed where 
he had failed in restoring union to the Republican party. 
And so M. BrRIAND goes from power as an apostle of con- 
ciliation and a martyr of mildness—an incident which is 
surely one of the revenges of history. 


This is. plausible, like the rest of M. BRIAND’s declara- 
tions, but it is not convincing. It would be asking too 
much of Catholics to sympathise with him in his downfall. 
If, as he asserts in his letter to M. FaLiréres, “a reason- 
able secular policy, tolerant and respectful of every form of 
religious belief,” is necessary for the welfare of France, why 
should he have allowed himself to be frightened into 
flinging down his portfolio by the opposition which as a 
party leader he could not but expect? Would he not have 
placed himself in a strong and unequivocal position, if he 
had reaffirmed from the tribune and to the President the 
Périgueux speech, and declaring that he would have done 
with. petty hatreds and reprisals, stuck stoutly to his guns? 
Instead of that he has, to our thinking, weakly run away 
from his post, with the pitiable plea that perhaps some other 
Minister may be able to restore the equivocal thing described 
as Republican unity. For his successor, whoever he may 
be, can only re-establish that unity at the price of the work 
of appeasement which M. Brianpv’s Ministry deemed to be 
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necessary for the country; whilst if he wishes to pursue a 
policy of tolerance he will, on M. Brianp’s showing, but 
precipitate division. It would seem, therefore, that, had 
he been the strong man some think him to be, M. Brranp 
should have stuck to his programme and to his place in 
order to effect it. One cannot but think that some glimmer- 
ing of the ultimate and inevitable solution—an open and 
loyal understanding with the Holy See—had found its way into 
his mind. He certainly, if words go for anything, had 
learned that the war with religion was paralysing the 
activity of the State, and yet he bowed meekly before 
an outburst of party opposition and personal jealousy. 
Strong as he showed himself outside the Chamber 
at Périgueux and during the strike, he has in the 
Chamber shown weakness and an inability or unwilling- 
ness to fight his way through to what he knew to be 
right. Why should he have declared that he would, for 
such a purpose, look for support to those only who are 
Republicans of the Left? Had he been in deadly earnest 
he would have been willing to accept the assistance of all 
true patriots to whatever party they may happen to belong. 
He knew that for a policy which would let Catholics live 
he could not reckon on the co-operation of the fanatics 
who acknowledge M. Compss as their leader, and yet he 
deliberately said that it was upon such men that he would 
alone rely. This is not statesmanship; it is not even 
common sense. A great country cannot be governed by 
such flute-playing, however brilliant, or, as it would be more 
exact to say, by resounding professions which have only 
to be examined to fall to pieces. At the very moment when 
strength was called for, when a work of construction was 
necessary, his courage failed him and he gave up the 
struggle. A new Ministry -is in course of formation under 
the leadership of M. Monts, M. WaLpEcK-RoussEAv’s 
Minister of Justice. What may be the fate of Catholics 
under it is yet to be seen. The morrow has its own 
secrets. It is quite likely that the situation will be aggravated 
by a fresh outburst of fanatical violence. But whilst 
government under M. Monis may be more frankly brutal, 
it can scarcely be more perilous than under M. BRIAND, 





A VOICE FROM PORTUGAL. 


ROM time to time bleating pleas from correspondents 
in Portugal appear in the English newspapers 
pleading for gentle judgments upon the doings of 

the new Republic. We are reminded there is so much to 
do, and that all the reforms crying to be done cannot be 
carried out ina day. We take pleasure therefore in con- 
sidering the present condition of affairs, for the moment at 
least, only from the standpoint of such an unsuspected 
witness as the correspondent of Zhe Zimes. We pause, for 
instance, before such a statement as this, and then quote it 
without staying to insist on its significance: “The Govern- 
ment’s treatment of the Judges of the Court of Appeal in 
the Franco trial constitutes a flagrant and vindictive abuse 
of power—a piece of official sadotage calculated to damage 
the Republic far more than anything that could be said or 
done against it by political opponents or foreign critics.” It 
is necessary to remind our readers only that four out of the 
five Judges of the Court of Appeal who acquitted the 
accused were promptly transferred to Goa by order of 
the Minister of Justice. It is fair to Dr. BERNARDINO 
MACHADO to state that he has since explained that the 
Government could not possibly overlook, even in Judges, 
conduct which amounted to “acts of rebellion.” In this 
connexion it is interesting to remember that the Minister of 
Justice, SeENHOoR Arronso Costa, is called by his admirers 
“the Portuguese Lloyd George.” The Z%mes correspondent 
gives the following description of this pushful gentleman : 
‘Forceful indeed is the Minister of Justice, a man of 
unbounded ambition, great daring, and resource, who, as 
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leader of the fighting forces of the Republican minority, 
made for himself a great reputation and hosts of followers, 
aman who knows how to excite the enthusiasm and to 
command the obedience of the proletariat, but a demagogue 
and a partisan to his nimble finger tips, and, as such, in the 
present state of his country’s development, a danger to the 
State.” One wonders a little in the face of these graphic 
sentences whether it would be fair to describe the Welsh 
statesman as ‘‘a British Affonso Costa.” 


We now turn to another essential liberty—that of the 
Press. To this, lip service has been paid in eloquent 
abundance. But there are facts to reckon with. In spite 
of the proclaimed freedom, the Catholic and the Monarchical - 
papers have been forcibly suppressed one after the other. 
Only the other day a Lisbon mob destroyed the office and 
the plant of the Correto da Manha, and the Government 
ratified the work by sending the editor into exile, The 
Palavra of Oporto still continues to appear, but it has been 
warned by the Civil Governor that it must not presume to 
criticise the Government. Its offices were recently searched 
for copies of FATHER Capra's statement about the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits—a document which we had the pleasure 
of sending round the world a few weeks ago. The Zimes 
correspondent, who seems unfamiliar with the methods and 
views of the Anticlerical party on the Continent, is frankly 
bewildered at what he has seen in Portugal. He writes: 
“It is difficult to appreciate the state of mind which pro- 
duces an apparently sincere attitude of this kind ; the result, 
however, is unmistakable : the Press is freer at this moment 
in Russia than in the Portuguese Republic.” In another 
place he says the conclusion is forced upon him that the 
expression ‘the liberty of the Press” has no very definite 
meaning in Portugal. ‘Discussing the matter with the 
Civil Governor (Prefect) of Vianna a few days after Manuel 
Christo’s flight and the suppression of his paper, I suggested _ 
that persecution of this kind was scarcely consistent with — 
the Republic’s declared intentions. The Prefect, a young . 
doctor from Oporto, was indignant. ‘The Press in Portugal,’ © 
said he, ‘is free, absolutely free. But, of course, we cannot 
permit people to make fun (se moguer) of the Republic.’ 
Dr. Machado, on the other hand, professes to see no harm 
in innocent merriment, but emphatically objects to writers ; 
who adopt /e style ivonigue.” . But it seems there is some 
ground for hope. The cobtcanaitlent is struck by the fact 
that the rigorous censorship on foreign telegrams has recently 
been relaxed in consequence of unfavourable opinion — 
abroad. Unfortunately for this view the Press abroad, — 
while duly sensitive to the inconveniences of a censorship 
which affected itself, is less easily shocked by a a 
which hurts only Catholics and Jesuits. 


People who cannot tolerate criticism in the columns 
of an opposition newspaper, are not likely to respect — 
the right of public meeting. The treatment of the 
Monarchical party’s “ Conference” at Coimbra is sufficient 
to show that the rights of free assembly and free discussion 
are not tolerated by the present rulers of the Republic. 
The promised appeal to the electors, allowing them an 
opportunity to express approval or disapproval of what has 
been done in their name, is postponed from month to | 
month. Promised, for February, it is now put off til] 
April. But there is one task for which the Government 
is not too busy, and which is so urgent that it cannot be 
left to be dealt with by Parliament. The separation of 
Church and State is to be carred through by simple 
decree. Meanwhile the Bishops have issued a Pastoral 
Letter in which, while giving the new Government 
credit for several matters, such as the steps taken for 
for the suppression of duelling, gambling, and street vice, 
they deplore in other measures an absence of religious 
sentiment, almost an antagonism to religious belief and to — 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church. As examples, they 
instance such measures as the expulsion of the religious 
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congregations, the Divorce Law, the abolition of the 


religious oath, the suppression of Saints’ Days and of 
religious teaching in the national schools, and the projected 
separation of Church and State. The Bishops admonish 
the faithful to respect present institutions, to obey the 
authorities, and respect constituted powers, ‘“‘even if they 
should be unfavourable to us and should show themselves 
hostile.” It is not surprising that SENHOR AFFONSO 
Costa should regard such an utterance, in spite of its 
call for obedience to the constituted authorities, as treason 
against the State. He was probably still more surprised 
when, in spite of his official prohibition, the Pastoral was 
boldly read in nearly every church in Portugal. 








MUSIC IN THE NEW “ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA.” 


Music, the youngest of the arts, has been also the last to 
attract the attention of the learned. It may be said without 
exaggeration that it.is within the last twenty years that 
scientific research and historical accuracy have been applied 
to the study of an art which before that time was, and is 
even now, mainly associated in men’s minds with indefinite 
emotions and vague sensations. To suggest that music is 
an accurate expression of the life of a people at certain 
definite periods of its history, that a great composer is but 


the many threads spread out over a whole nation—would 
have been (and it is still) rejected by many a savant, as 
well as by the dilettante, who might otherwise talk and write 
eloquently of art in general, and even of the form or 
esthetics of music. In those days esthetics were a 
progress over form and classicism, even as in our 
day scientific method controls both. 
music and of musicians has had a logical development, 


following closely the gradual evolution and organisation of 


the technique of the art, without which no real progress could 
have been attained or maintained. There is here as in all 
‘other branches of study an inevitable law, or order, which 
must be obeyed if the foundations are to be built for all 
time. It should be a cause of satisfaction to the musician 
to see this steady logical growth of his art, not only in that 
great line of musical giants who lived from the fifteenth to 
theend of the nineteenth century, but also in that lesser 
line of men who, following steadily in their wake, assimi- 
lated and perpetuated the ideas and experiences of greater 
- minds than their own, and who thus cleared the ground (as 
it were) for the work of each successive musical creator. 
In the world of criticism, too,,the same gradual develop- 
ment can be traced. Necessarily imperfect at first, with a 
limited horizon, the music historian’s labours were concen- 
trated more particularly on each individual musician ; then 
came the study of form, followed by the rise of the Romantic 
School, when form was relegated to a secondary place in 
order that a more esthetic appreciation of music might 
stand in the foreground. Now comes the turn of the 
“historical survey” (which includes the other two), and it is 
in this light that musicians must now concentrate their more 
serious labours. Histories of music and biographies of 
musicians have been, on the whole, more remarkable for 
the genuine enthusiasm with which they were written than 
for the accuracy of statement or the completeness of out- 
look expressed in them. It must be frankly admitted that 
since the end of the seventeenth century musicians have 
been notoriously ill-educated in all things outside the 
immediate circle of their art ; they have not had the culture 
necessary to express adequately and in a form acceptable 
to betterequipped minds the knowledge which they 
undoubtedly possessed. On the other hand, the savant, 
the academic, the dilettante, while controlling the means of 
expression and the form, could not bring that technical 
knowledge without which he could not gain the confidence 
of the professional musician. 

There are many reasons to be given for such a state of 
affairs (I would willingly dwell on so fruitful a subject, and 
at least here one could claim to be upon new ground), but 
these reasons are not now pressing. The outlook on music 
in England at the present time is more healthy, and hence 
more satisfactory, than has been the case since the days of 


‘synthesis of that life, the weaving together in one mind of 












The criticism of 


the Early English composers. It is not sufficient for a 
musician to compose musical-mathematical problems and 
solve them correctly, or to perform acrobatic feats with ease 
on an instrument. While he may do these things—and both 
indicate gifts of no mean order—the average musical public 
seeks for a higher expression and demands proof of a 
deeper spiritual or intellectual growth than these. It is not 
sufficient now to publish a biography or an appreciation of 
a favourite musician in a eulogistic or enthusiastic spirit, 
nor to analyse his compositions from a purely <esthetic or 
emotional point of view. In music as in history a more 
scientific method is the order of the day, and musicians 
must now base their facts on the “original document” and 
be able to reconstruct the period, the influence and the 
various currents of thought which went to the making and 
developing of their art. The Abbé Baini wrote his Life of 
Palestrina without making one journey to the composer’s 
birthplace (36 miles from Rome) in order to verify a single 
date. He flattered himself that he possessed more “ original 
document” than was necessary for his purpose, and his 
monumental work of 820 pages in quarto, ornamented by 
659 notes duly numbered, is full of the most reckless state- 
ments. Since 1828 when these two volumes were published, 
until within the last few years, every statement made by 
Baini had been accepted as final. A work bearing the 
appearance of so much learning and science, written by so 
worthy an ecclesiastic and such an excellent musician, could 
but command respect and confidence. The old error 
which Victor Hugo immortalised in the lines beginning 
“ Puissant Palestrina,” that music began in the sixteenth 
century is no more accepted now than is that other error— 
literary this time—immortalised in verse by Boileau, ‘‘ Enfin 
Malherbe vint.”. From Baini’s “ Palestrina” to Spitta’s 
Bach” or Otto Jahn’s ‘‘ Mozart,” from the Mechlin and 
Ratisbon editions of the Gradual to the ‘ Paléographie 
Musicale” and the Rhythmic Editions of Plain Chant 
brought out by the Benedictines of Solesmes ; from Burney’s 
and Hawkins’ “ Histories of Music” to the publication of 
the “Oxford History of Music,” there is indeed an evolu- 
tion so far reaching in its results that every work on music, 
every serious criticism on any branch of music, will stand 
or fall according as it adjusts itself to these new standards. 

Outside the question of *‘‘ scientific method” and accuracy 
of statement there is also the question of “tendency.” 
Among musicians there is, as in painting, the “ Academic 
v. Impressionist” (we have, too, our post-impressionists), 
“Form v. Chaos,” and “ Crabbed age v. Youth.” It would 
seem the prerogative of a Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
to chronicle all and disparage none ; yet our standard work, 
Grove’s Dictionary, which has just completed a new edition, 
speaks slightingly of Richard Strauss, inadequately of 
Debussy, and omits altogether a man who “counts” like 
Maurice Revel. No doubt each one looks into his Dic- 
tionary or Encyclopedia expecting to find his own peculiar 
art or hero occupying that amount of space and attention 
which he would have allotted had he been the Editor. It 
was undoubtedly (if unconsciously) with such a preoccupa- 
tion (and being out of humour with Grove) that I opened 
the early volumes of the new edition of the “‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” I do not think that music has ever before 
been given so honourable a place in any work not devoted 
exclusively to the art. The various articles compare very 
favourably (except in length) with those to be found in the 
Standard musical dictionaries, and the ‘‘ tendencies” of the 
criticism are both sound and accurate. In most cases we 
get a composer presented in proper historical perspective 
with the influences which are brought to bear on his 
development, but in some of the articles more attention is 
paid to the men who were influenced by.a composer’s work 
than to those who prepared the way for him. In order 
to be complete both points of view are necessary. In 
the case of men like Palestrina and Bach, who closed great 
periods in musical history, more insistence might be laid 
on their forerunners, But let us look into the ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pedia” more closely. The first musical article, I find, 
comes under that somewhat ambiguous term “Aria.” Here 
we are on dangerous ground, but the writer steers a careful 
middle course, and without being dogmatic gives a careful, 
though not exbaustive (rather suggestive) description of this 
much-abused expression. We get an historical survey of 
the subject from Monteverde to the present day, which 
would have been more complete had it started from Ingeg- 
neri, to whom Monteverde owed more than is generally 
known. Recent research definitely decides that Ingegneri 
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was the first of the Monodists. Again, in speaking of Aria- 
form, or Lied-form, as musicians now prefer to call it, it is 
no longer possible to omit a mention of its most ancient 
prototype found so frequently in the Kyriale, notably in the 
Missa de Angelis. With these slight reserves the article on 
“ Aria” is adequate and scholarly. Under ‘‘ Cantata” the 
writer might have had much to say on the deplorable results 
this form of art has had on musical progress in England. 

The musician above all others who at this time not only 
influences but fascinates all musicians, is the great J. S. 
Bach. More fortunate than Palestrina, Bach’s first 
biographer—Spitta—set out on his huge task, not only 
with Baini’s genuine devotion and unflagging zeal, but with 
a scientific method, which left no stone unturned in order 
to verify the most minute detail, and sifted every particle 
of evidence in order to ascertain the whole truth of the 
facts he intended to chronicle. This biography can appar- 
ently never be superseded: it can only be enlarged upon 
by the “‘ personal view ” and by the study of ‘ convergences.” 
Already there is perhaps a more extensive bibliography on 
Bach than on any other musician, including Wagner him- 
self, to whom, by the way, I think we owe it that men 
outside the art were first attracted to music, and who gave 
musicians the first impetus towards higher historical and 
intellectual attainments. What Spitta began in Germany 
and Schweitzer and Pirro continued in France, Sir Hubert 
Parry has now done for England. The title of his book, 
“Johann Sebastian Bach: the Story of the Development 
of a Great Personality,” will sufficiently indicate the spirit 
of the work, which covers a vast ground and leaves a very 
definite idea of the composer and his place in art, although 
perhaps too much inclined to read a twentieth-century 
mentality into an eighteenth-century environment. It must 
be supposed that the article on Bach in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica ” was written before the publication (in 1909) of 
Sir Hubert Parry’s volume, for no mention is made of it. 
I believe that in the light of that book, the article in 
question would have become more condensed on many 
points and considerably expanded on others. In these 
days of belief in Atavism and local influences, no article on 
Bach can afford to neglect that he was peculiarly the result 
of time and circumstance. Goéthe says somewhere (I 
believe in writing of Voltaire): ‘‘ When families hold 
together during a long period of time, one notices that 
nature eventually produces an individual in whom are 
summed up all the qualities of his ancestors, and in whom 
are united and completed in a single type those dispositions 
which until then had been isolated and in germ only.” We 
-are reminded that Bach was one of a long line of musicians, 
and not the last—for be had several musical sons—but of 
those great spiritual progenitors who prepared the way for’ 
him we read scarcely a word. No direct reference is made 
to the “Chorale,” the influence of which is ever pre- 
dominant throughout Bach’s work. Then his place in 
time, just over the threshold of the Reformation, should 
never be lost sight of by those who wish to understand 
completely the mentality and spirituality of Bach. Unfor- 
tunately, we hear very little of these immense influences, as 
well as of the “ambient atmosphere” of that momentous 
epoch of history in which he lived, knowledge of which is 
indispensable in order to get a perfect idea of the man and 
his art, The article on Beethoven leaves a clear and homo- 
geneous picture of the manand artist ;but hereagain, although 
we are reminded of his Flemish origin (the “village near 
Louvain” is Leefdael), there is much in his character 
and music only explicable by an insistence on this fact. 
He, too, was peculiarly the embodiment, the apotheosis of an 
epoch in history. His political and religious opinions 
demand at least a passing notice, and no mention is made 
of the later editions of Beethoven’s letters recently published 
in Germany and France. The writer correctly rejects the 
common prejudice that the later works were influenced by 
deafness. A point that has been completely overlooked by 
most writers is that, according to Beethoven’s own account, 
his deafness started six years before the date of the so-called 
Will” (1802); therefore all his works, excepting the Three 
Sonatas Opus were published after he had become deaf, 
that is in 1796. The somewhat artificial classification of 
his work into the “three styles” is accepted with some 
reserve by the writer. Beyond being an easy method of 
grouping certain works into definite periods of production, 
such a system is frequently misleading and could be applied 
to almost any artist who must necessarily work out his 
development through the steady evolution of style to style. 
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To say that Beethoven “is the greatest musician, perhaps 
the greatest artist that ever lived” is a statement so far- 
reaching that it can only oe accepted with the greatest 
reserve, and cannot be taken for more than a pious personal 
opinion. It has been more frequently asserted that of all 
the great musicians Mozart was the most perfectly organised. 
Again, to say that the tune of a certain Chorale is “the 
most intractable in the world” is another of those 
gratuitous statements of very relative truth. In the article 
on “Chorale” the writer gives too much credit to 
the Reformation for its “use and consequently much of its 
invention.” It is a well-established fact that Chorales (as 
Luther knew them) were sung in Germany and other 
countries long before the Reformation. Many of those 
attributed to Bach and later writers, and so admirably 
adapted by them, were traditional tunes or rhyth- 
mical renderings of Plain Chant melodies. No 
mention is made of the “Piz Cantiones” published at 
Greifswald in 1582 by Petri, and recently edited by the 
Rev. G. Woodward. This collection consists entirely of 
old Catholic tunes which Petri endeavoured to save by 
adapting them to non-Catholic words, 

It is true the Chorale found a congenial atmesphere in 
the Lutheran Church, but in music there is no spontaneous 
growth, and the origin of congregational singing goes back 
much farther. 

It is a relief to find a writer who can be sufficiently versa- 
tile to write eloquently of Bach and Beethoven, Counter- 
point and Fugue, and yet find the same sympathetic pen for- 
the moderns. Of these, Debussy is probably the best known, 
and although time may possibly have a “levelling” effect on. 
this now somewhat over-estimated “ musical anarchist,” his 
present fame rests on a firm foundation. As a musician 
speaking in an idiom peculiar to himself, and with a some- 
what limited horizon, he will necessarily be classed among 
the great artists of the second degree. The new system of 
colour which Debussy is said to have introduced (but which, 
of course, he did not invent) has its origin in a scientific: 
study of harmonics, of which the first suggestions came to 
him when, doing his service militaire, he heard the curious. 
effect produced by the neighbouring convent chimes mixing 
with the bugle calls of the barracks. . 

A point of view which has not yet received the attention 
it deserves is the influence of the arts on each other. I am 
thinking more especially of the modern school of Freach 
musicians who have, I think, been greatly influenced by the 
contemporary schools of painting and literature. I cannot 
imagine music in France as it is to-day without the school 
of writers founded by Mallarmé and the Barbizon school of 
painters. 

This is a superiority, for musicians have too long held 
themselves aloof from intellectual interests outside the 
immediate circle of their own art, and while literary men, 
painters, and sculptors have found in music the source of 
many of their deepest inspirations, the musician has been: 
notoriously indifferent and ignorant of all those marvellous 
creations of minds more akin to his own than he thought. 
It would have been a favourable opportunity, while writing 
of Debussy, to say that the modern musician in France. 
rejects any alliance with German musical tradition, and 
claims direct descent from the theorist-composer Rameau. 
This is an important part of Debussy’s artistic creed, and it 
is almost an obsession with the younger men, most of whom 
are skilful with the pen and preach this “faith” without 
ceasing. 

There are in these first volumes remarkable articles on 
Haydn, Handel, Gluck, Cherubini, Berlioz, and Gounod ;, 
on Bells, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, and Instru- 
mentation ; but a notice on music would be incomplete (and 
unfair) if special mention were not made of the exhaustive 
articles on musical instruments. This is a sign of the times. 
Not only are instruments in their more modern form care- 
fully explained and illustrated, but the older national 
instruments, as well as those of Greece and Rome, get a 
full share of attention. It is fortunately now admitted 
that the study of musical instruments is as important to the 
artist, the man of letters, and the chronicler of our national 
life, as to the musician and composer.- It is true, the 
musician is frequently ignorant of much that he ought to 
know, but “vengeance is sweet,” and when he sees one ef 
our leading artists introducing a twentieth-century instru- 
ment into a thirteenth-century scene, he cannot refrain from 
making sport over it. Again, in staging “Henry VIII,” 
music of the period was introduced with the most 
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entrancing effect. Here it seemed that for once music was 
in line with the perfection of other “local colour,” when 
suddenly the whole atmosphere was disturbed for the 
musician by the introduction of a modern composition with 
modern harmonies and methods. At such times as these 
the musician “scores.” The articles in the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” should assist very materially in righting opinions 
on the form and characteristics of these old instruments. 
We are behind Belgium, Germany, and America, who 
possess national collections of instruments ; on the other 
hand, we have here a source of information which (as far as 
I know) neither of these countries. possesses in so accurate 
and clear a form. 

_ It is not possible to continue any further our investigations 
on so engrossing a subject, until the last volumes are 
issued. One article is often completed by a cross reference 
to another and without these complementary articles a final 
impression is impossible. *usic is at last coming to her 
own. It is now becoming universally recognised that her 
history is intimately connected with that of civilisation, as 
well as that of art. It must be (I repeat) a cause of great 
satisfaction to musicians to see their art holding such an 
honourable place and approached in so true a spirit of 
criticism as in the new edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

W. V. 





NOT ES. 


The interest in the debate in the House of Lords 
raised by Lord Donoughmore on the consequences of 
_the “Ne Temere” Decree in Ireland seemed suddenly 
to evaporate when Lord Liverpool, speaking for the 
Government, read out the decisive and authoritative explana- 
tion given in Zhe Tablet of September 14, 1907, at the time 
of the promulgation of the Decree. The whole imposing 
structure of misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
toppled over when once it was clearly understood that 
Catholics fully admit the legal validity of the civil rite and 
the legal consequences which result from it. The debate 
dragged on, and was marked by notable speeches from 
both Lord Llandaff and the Duke of Norfolk, but all 
interest in the discussion had disappeared. In the hope 
that the simple words quoted by Lord Liverpool from this 
journal may have the same happy and pacifying effect else- 
which they had in the House of Lords, we reproduce them 
here: 

Our attention has been kindly called by the Registrar- 
General to our Rome Correspondent’s letter in our issue 
of August 31, in which, concerning the recent important 
Decree on Marriage, he said: That the Decree “ renders 
for the future, after next Easter, absolutely null and void 
all marriages between Catholics which are not celebrated 
before a properly qualified priest.” That, as exceptions 
to this rule (a) “in case of danger of death, for the relief 
of conscience and the legitimation of offspring, any priest 
is qualified to assist validly at a marriage”; and (4) 
“when the contracting parties have during the space of 
a whole month been unable to secure the presence of a 
properly qualified priest or of the Ordinary of the place,” 
... “the marriage is valid if the parties express their 
consent in the presence of two witnesses.” As this 
declaration of our correspondent seems to have been to 
some extent misunderstood, to avert the possibility of 
any further misconception, we think it well to state as 
follows: Our correspondent, as above quoted, was 
speaking only of the canonical nulbty or validity of 
marriages ; that is, of the nullity or validity in the judg- 
ment of the Catholic Church and in the sight of God. 
The Catholic Church, though she does not acknowledge 
that the State has any right to determine what marriages 
shall be null or valid, has no power to change the civil 
law of marriage. Therefore, notwithstanding the recent 
Decree, if two persons, of any religion whatsoever, against 
whose marrying there is no legal impediment (that is, 
no civil impediment according to the law of England), 
marry each other in England according to the require- 
ments of English Law, their marriage is (and such 
marriages will continue to be), in English Law, valid and 
binding, whether a priest or other minister of religion be 
present or not, Lastly, as to the exceptions (a and 4) 
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mentioned by our correspondent, the martiages there 
described, though they would be canonically valid, that 
is, valid in the judgment of the Church and in the sight 
of God, would, according to the Law of England, be 
civilly null, 





Incidentally, allusion was made by more than one speaker 
during the course of the debate on the “Ne Temere” 
decree to the absence any of direct means of communica- 
tion with the Holy See. Obviously the points of contact 
between a world-wide Church and a world-wide Empire 
are many, and what happens in practice was very frankly 
explained by the Earl of Donoughmore: ‘“ As to the Govern- 
ment not entering into any communication with the 
authorities of Rome, it was a thing that happened 
two or three times a day. From his experience, the War 
Office was in constant communication with the Archbishop 
of Westminster, who must be inclined to consider the 
Under-Secretary for War somewhat of an unmitigated 
nuisance, and if the Government would negotiate directly 
with the Archbishop they would find that he was always 
ready to discuss any subject.” In these days of the telephone 
the Government has a very easy way of ascertaining what- 
ever it needs to know about Catholic affairs. 


The electric pendants in Westminster Cathedral still 
make their dumb appeal. They are there ready for use, 
and can be used when paid for. The sum required isa 
considerable one. But there are twelve of them, and the 
total cost of each is £167. Are there twelve persons in 
the Empire who, for the sake of the lighting of the 
Cathedral, will come forward to bear the cost each of one 
pendant P 


Many successors to M. Briand were mentioned—M. 
Raymond Poincaré and M. Delcassé were thought most 
probable, and the claims of M. Combes were loudly 
trumpeted by the Radical, But eventually M. Falliéres 
called upon M. Monis, who is a barrister and has dabbled 
in brandy, and was Minister of Justice in M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s Cabinet, to form a Ministry, The choice was 
somewhat unexpected, but by relying on the friends of 
M. Combes, M. Monis has managed to get together 
sufficient men to take the various portfolios. M. Berteaux, a 
stockbroker, is to be Minister of War; M. Delcassé 
comes forward in the new réle of Minister of Marine, as 
the Foreign Office is closed to him; and M. Pichon is 
succeeded at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs by M. Cruppi, 
who is probably as much surprised as other people at the 
greatness thus thrust upon him. As to the policy of this 
new Ministry, we shall have to “wait and see.” There will 
be the usual flamboyant talk about the unity of Repub- 
licans and the other virtues, which are more honoured in 
word than in deed in Ministerial circles in France. But, 
seeing that aggressive Anticlericalism is the very razson 
@étre of the new Government, it seems scarcely rash 
to expect that there will be a fresh outburst of violence 
against the Church. 


We hear much of modern commercial enterprise and of 
the lengths to which it will go, but the following instance 
seems to stand ina class by itself. The State of Georgia, 
U.S.A., has been thrown into a state of great excitement 


!by a public statement made by Governor-Elect Hoke 


Smith that a conspiracy has been discovered on the 
part of certain speculators in the cotton market to intro- 
duce the deadly boll weevil into the plantations and so 
ruin the cotton crop. <A dispatch from Atlanta gives 
further particulars and tells how ‘“aprominent business 
man of New Orleans exposed a plot of two cotton 
speculators to flood Georgia and the Carolinas with the 
boll weevil and then buy October cotton, hoping to reap 
a fortune by the scarcity of the staple on the rise in the 
price, coupled with their advance knowledge of conditions, 
The sensational disclosure is the talk of this section of the 
country to-day, and is considered so seriously that every 
possible precaution will be taken to prevent the success 
of the plotters. Commercial bodies in Georgia will take up 
the matter during the week, and will adopt plans by which 
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the letter exposing the p 





lot will be scattered broadcast, the 


decision having been reached that publicity is the only effectual 


way to block the scheme. This much is certain, the 
stranger who spends any time loafing near a cotton field 


will be in danger of rough treatment if he carries any sort of 


a package with him.” 





The Pass List for the January Matriculation Examination 
of the London University is just out, and contains the 
following names of Catholic students who have been 


successful : 
First DIVISION. 


Clapham, Wilfrid Verso, Ampleforth College. an 

McAlpine, Kenneth Royal Grant Nichol, St. Aloysius 
College, Glasgow. 

Roberts, Francis Noel, St. Edmund’s College, Ware. 

Ward, Thomas, St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


Bath, Edgar Norman, St. Xavier's College, Calcutta. 

Copner, Arthur Bruce, Beaumont College. 

de la Guardia, Victor Manuel, Beaumont College. | 

George, Mary Terral, St. Catharine’s Convent, Edinburgh. 

Germain, Edward Rupert, Xaverian College, Brighton. 

Gilmour, Marie, St. Catharine’s Convent, Edinburgh. — 

Hummel, Theresa Annie, St. Joseph’s Convent, Reading. 

Kitchen, Dorothy Mona, The Convent of the Canonesses 
of St. Augustine, Hull. 

O’Donovan, Coleman John, St. Aloysius’ College, Glasgow. 

Rogers, John Francis, St. Aloysius’ College, Glasgow. 





ASH WEDNESDAY. 


(Memento, homo, quia pulvis es, et in pulverem reverteris. ) 


A Cross of ashes grey 
Shows darkly now 
Upon my brow, 

Imprinted there to-day. 


With sentence harsh and stern— 
‘“ Remember—dust 
Thou art, and must 
At last to dust return.” 


O bitter discipline 

Of ashes spilt 

For sign of guilt, 
And malice of our sin ! 


Ashes to ashes—though 
The words be stern, 
To Thee I turn 

Who dost my striving know. 


The Cross that thus I wear 
For failure’s sign, 
Since it was Thine 
I dare not now despair ; 


Nor ask to forgo these 
Last lonely years, 
Of contrite tears 
And prayer and penances. 
IsABEL CLARKE. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Reaper of the Whirlwind. By Violet Tweedale. 6s. Victimzsed. 
By Col. C. E. Basevi. 6s. Hazel Grafton. By Mary S. Crawford. 6s. 
(London: Long.) 


Legons de Theologie Dogmatique. Par. L. Labauche. 5sfrs. Chaucer 


Par E. Legouis. 2frs. 50. Les Seurs Bronté. Par E, Dinnet. 2frs. 50. 


(Paris: Blond.) 

Shelburne Essays. By Paul Elmor Nore. (London: Putnam.) 

The Modal Accompaniment of Plain Chant. By Edwin Evans. 
(London: Reeves.) 

Faith. By C. R. Smith. 2s. net. Poems. By Marjory Mines, Is. net. 
(London: Fifield.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The interesting letter of our esteemed correspondent, Mr.. 
John Hobson Matthews, anticipates a remark which we were 
about to make on the subject of our new Celtic contemporary 
the Cennad Catholig Llanrwst. We have already given a word 
of welcome to this Welsh Catholic journal, and, finding that on 
some occasions its pages contained Breton as well as Welsh. 
hymns, we ventured to suggest that this practice might well be 
continued to the great advantage of the Cambro-Breton mission. 
For it seemed to us that an organ which thus offered its readers. 
an opportunity of comparing the two kindred Celtic tongues 
and noting their points of agreement and difference might 
readily attract the attention of many Welshmen who would not ~ 
otherwise be interested in a Catholic journal. But it may 
naturally occur to the Celtic scholar that this comparative view _ 
would be more complete and more instructive if it also included 
the lost language of Cornwall. For, in more ways than one,, 
this unspoken speech may be regarded as a connecting link 
between the Welsh and the Breton. 


































In his critical study on the Grail legend (“Die Sage vom: 
heiligen Gral”), Eduard von Wechssler has an instructive note 
on the Celtic sources of the French romances, And it may be 
remarked that the German critic is careful to distinguish between 
the “ Inselbritische (wallisisch-kornische)” and the “ Continen- 
talbritische (bretagnische)” sources. As in both cases the 
national legends were influenced by the literature and legends 
of non-Celtic neighbours, this geographical method of division 
is natural enough. But the philologist who looks only at the 
form of words and the laws of language could scarcely adopt 
this classification; and, if he had to set the three British 
languages in two divisions, he would assuredly set Cornish and 
Breton together on the one side and Welsh on the other. For 
on many important. points, ¢.g., the tendency to “ Zetacism” and 
the phonetic law known as provection of the media, the Cornish 
agrees with its Continental congener and differs from the 
other branch of “ Island-British.” i 





For this reason it might be of interest if the Cexnad could 
occasionally give us some hymns and prayers in Cornish as well 
as Welsh and Breton. And possibly Mr. Matthews, who has. 
already given us the advantage of reading the excellent version 
of the “‘ Hail Mary” in the old tongue of Cornwall, may be dis- 
posed to let the readers of the Cezzad benefit by his collection 
of Cornish prayers and hymns. For, apart from their intrinsic — 
interest to Catholic Cornishmen, their presence in the pages of © 


of the same prayers, might help in the development of Celtic 
devotional literature. At the same time, it may be hoped that 
the collection may be preserved in a permanent shape in a 
volume of Cornish hymns and devotions. : 


4 





As our correspondent informs us, these prayers and hymns 
in the Cornish tongue are not traditional versions, but come 
fresh from the accomplished pen of a living writer, to wit, Mr. 
Jenner, the Cornish grammarian. It is some satisfaction to 
have this practical proof that, though the old tongue may be no 
longer spoken by the people since Dolly Pentreath was laid 
in her grave, it still retains some literary vitality. But, from 
another point of view, some readers might prefer co see prayers 
and hymns that come down to us from the! old days when 
Celtic Cornwall was as Catholic as Ireland or the Western | 
Isles of Scotland. And unfortunately it is no longer possible 
for a Cornish rival of Dr. Douglas Hyde or Alexander Car- | 
michael to go and gather old hymns from the lips of the people. 
It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the only old 
prayers extant in Cornish are the corrupt versions of the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer, and that a Catholic prayerbook in the 
language must needs be confined to the excellent new versions 
in our correspondent’s collection. Fora discerning critic may 
find some jewels of Celtic faith and prayer and praise in the 
old Mystery Plays which form the main part of extant Cornish 
literature. rf 


We are tempted to take as an example the prayer of St. 
Meriasek, from the old Mystery Play on his life which was first 
edited by the late Whitley Stokes nearly forty years ago. 
(Beunans Meriasek 3860-8.) 


Jhesus Arluth luen a ras, 
Gorthyans dys a lowena: 
Jhesu Arluth in pup plas, 
Guytb ow ena heb mostya, 
Ham corff kefrys. 


our contemporary, side by side with Welsh and Breton versions _ 
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Maria gwyn gwyrhes pur, 
Maria beth ow socur 3 
Maria a gara mur, 

The Du ker peys rag ow leys. 


In its tenderness and simplicity this Cornish prayer to Jesus 
and Mary may be matched with the hymns and prayers of the 
Catholic Gaels and Bretons. The manuscript from which 
Whitley Stokes edited the play is dated 1504; so that the 
prayer may be taken to express the faith and devotion of 
Catholic Cornishman in the fifteenth century. In some cases 
we have ventured to change the spelling for more commonly 
received forms. 


ee 


Turning to the current number of the Cezmaa, we are glad to 
find that the editor, Father Trebaol, has again given his readers 
the advantage of seeing Welsh and Breton hymns set side by 
side. But this time instead of two versions of the same hymn 
we have two hymns, alike both in form and in spirit, addressed 
to the national patrons of Wales and Brittany. The Welsh 
hymn to St. David, which comes to us appropriately enough on 
the eve of “ St. Davy’s day,” is from the pen of Father J. H. 
Jones, whose death the other day was an irreparable loss to 
Welsh Catholic literature. This stirring hymn, which opens 


Dewi Sant, erfyniwn arnat, 


is written in the metre of “ The Men of Harlech,” and for some 
readers its ringing words will at once awaken memories of that 
grand old air. The appeal to a Patron Saint might seem some- 
what remote froma song of battle. But a more warlike note 
is happily introduced by an allusion to the other David and his 
combat with the Philistine. The Breton hymn to St. Anne, 
by Father Trebaol, is in the same measure and inspired by the 
same love of faith and fatherland. But here, as is only natural, 
_ the thought of Mary’s mother touches a softer chord, and there 

are lines that recall the simplicity and tenderness of the old 
Cornish poet. 





Students of English history and all who take an interest in 
the higher criticism of dubious and apocryphal literature will do 
well to read an illuminating article in the current number of Zhe 
Month on “ Puritan Piracies of Father Persons’ ‘ Conference.’” 
Literary history affords more than one instance of works 
written originally for one purpose being used for another. 
Thus, Cardinal Newman has pointed out the difference between 
hisown aim in writing Tract 90, and the purpose for which it 
was subsequently reprinted by Dr. Pusey. And there are cases 
in which studies originally made for the defence or illustration 
of Scripture have become in other hands a means of dis- 
crediting its authority. Yet it may well be doubted whether 
_ any work sacred or profane, ancient or modern, has had such a 
singular series of vicissitudes as this “Conference” of Father 
_ Robert Persons, S.J. It is enough to say that it was originally 
written by Verstegan and Persons in the time of Elizabeth for 
the purpose of excluding James from the throne. On the eve 
of King Charles’s death, this same work, doctored and trans- 
muted by Cromwell’s agents, was published by Parliament as 
a justification of the coming execution of the Sovereign. A few 
years later it was cast in a new form at.the time when Cromwell 
was proposing to assume the crown. And lastly the same 
Conference was published by “ Sydney and the Associators” in 
order to justify the exclusion of James II. 





‘ 


Thus a book first written by Catholics against the succession 
of the first Stuart to the English throne, because he was a 
Protestant, was eventually put forth as a pretext ‘for excluding 
the second James Stuart because he was a Catholic. And in 
the meantime it had been adopted and adapted by the party 
most hostile to the cause of its original authors, and turned into 
an argument to justify the death of the first Charles and the 
disinheritance of his rightful successor. As the writer in Zhe 
Month very justly observes, the authors, if they could have lived 
to witness these changes, would have been astonished at the 
part their book had played in the tragedy of the Stuarts. And 
we may add they would have been both grieved and indignant 
at seeing their arguments used for an object which they must 
have regarded with abhorrence. This strange story will be 
very variously judged according to the political creed of the 
readers. Some, we suppose, may sympathise with the original 
authors and severely condemn those who perverted a good book 
to an evil purpose. On the other hand, devout Protestants and 
admirers of the Puritan rebels may condemn the original book 
and its Jesuitical authors, and rejoice that the children of light 
were able to bring good out of the evil. But a candid Jacobite 
may be fain to confess that the various authors and redactors of 
this seditious Conference, be they Jesuit or Puritan, were, 
however unconsciously, working in a common cause, and 
intriguing or rebelling against the rightful sovereign of this 


realm. 





\ of those who have had personal relations with him. 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOP BUTT. 
THE CEREMONY IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


The consecration of a bishop is not an event of every day, 
and yet the hand of the Archbishop has been laid on many 
heads in transmission of the apostolic succession during the 
short period of his episcopate. But never, perhaps, has it been 
an act of greater personal love than in the consecration to the 
“plenitude of the priesthood” of his new auxiliary, Bishop 
Butt. The event, too, had something of the mystic tie of historic 
coincidence to lend it special interest. The Archbishop was 
consecrated as auxiliary to Bishop Butt, whom he succeeded in 
Southwark, and now he consecrates the nephew of his pre- 
decessor in Southwark as his own auxiliary in Westminster, 
The new Bishop is a member of an old Catholic family with 
whose name one of the oldest, if not the oldest, Catholic school 
conducted by laymen in England is associated, going back into 
the days of the old vicariates, and the titular see assigned to 
him is that of the Vicar-Apostolic, Dr. Walsh, the predecessor 
of Wiseman. Cambysopolis recalls the time of rejuvenation of 
the Church in England more than sixty years ago. 

The ceremony fell on the feast of St. Matthias, conformably 
to the rule that the consecration of a bishop must take place 
either on a Sunday or on the festival of an apostle. Rarely 
occurring anywhere, it is always an event of unusual interest, 
and the Church surrounds it with the solemnity due to its deep 
significance. Like all the sacraments the essential act is swift 
as the movement of the spirit— Accipe Spiritum Sanctum,” 
and it is effected—but the wonderful ritual which for three 
hours moves about it unfolds to the slowly moving mind the 
grandeur and the plenitude of its power, and the vigilant 
custody with which it is guarded and transacted. 

Exactly at 9.30 the Archbishop, preceded by the mace- 
bearer, attendants and archiepiscopal cross, and followed by 
the Bishop-elect with the co-consecrators, the Bishop of South- 
wark and the Bishop of Amycla; the Canons of Westminster ; 
Mgr. Canon Moyes, Canon Gildea, Canon Surmont, Canon 
Brenan, Canon Vere, Mgr. Canon Dunn, Canon Fleming, Canon 
Moncrieff-Smyth, Canon Norris and Canon English ; Canons 
of Southwark : Canon Murnane, Mgr. Canon Johnstone, Canon 
St. John and Canon Cafferata, and the College of Cathedral 
Chaplains, went in procession for a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament before going to the high altar. Terce was sung. 
The Bishops vested. The presentation of the Bishop-elect was 
made to the Archbishop by the assistant-Bishops. The Papal 
Mandatum was read : two authorisations were conveyed in it to 
the Archbishop, one empowering him to consecrate and the 
other do so out of Rome, where the appointment was 
made, and where normally, therefore, the consecration 
would have taken place. 

After the prescribed ceremonies had been performed and the 
Mass concluded the “Te Deum” was intoned, and while its 
triumphant tones were ringing the new High Priest in 
procession moved round the church giving his blessing. _ 

The officiating clergy were Mgr. Canon Howlett, as assistant- 
priest ; Canon Wyndham and Canon Egan, deacons at the 
throne ; Father Brown, deacon, and Father McKenna, sub- 
deacon at the Mass; students from St. Edmund’s were the 
seven chaplains ; Father Hetherington, master of ceremonies ; 
Mgr. Wallis, with Father Lievertz, master of ceremonies at the 
Mass. The Archbishop as Consecrator, was assisted, as above 
stated, by Bishop Amigo as Senior Assistant-Bishop and 
Bishop Fenton as Second co-Consecrator. In the choir were 
Abbots Bergh, Abbot Cabrol, Mgr. Brown, V.G., Protonotary 
Apostolic, Mgr. Doubleday, Mgr. Watson, Mgr. Cologan, 
Canons of Southwark and Westminster, Private Chamberlains, 
Mgri. Poyer, Coote, Grosch, Keating, Provincials of the Jesuits, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Servites, Augustinians, Superiors 
of the Oratory, the Oblates of St. Charles, the Pious Society of 
Missions, the cousin of the new Bishop, Dom Brian Flannery, 
O.S.B., students of St. Edmund’s and Wonersh and about 200 
of the clergy. 

THE LUNCHEON. 


After the ceremonies over 200 of the clergy were entertained 
at luncheon at the Westminster Palace Hotel. Two speeches 
only were made, the Archbishop proposing the health of the 
Bishop of Cambysopolis and the Bishop responding. — 

The ARCHBISHOP said: On the day when a priest is raised 
to the plenitude of the priesthood it is the duty and privilege of 
the Consecrator to offer to the newly-consecrated Bishop the 
good wishes ofall present that God may fill him with every 
grace demanded from his high office. Many times have I had 
to accomplish this grateful task, but I do so to-day with a very 
special satisfaction on account of my long and intimate know- 
ledge of the Bishop of Cambysopolis. I have known him some 
20 years. I have seen him as a layman; he was a student in 
the seminary of which I was the Rector, and of which eventually 
he became Rector himself, and which he governed with a great 
prudence and efficiency. Then later he became for a short 
space my Chancellor in the Archdiocese. Lastly, I have been 
able to see for myself the position which he held as the Vice- 
Rector of the Collegio Beda. In each and every one of these 


responsible posts he has won the confidence and the affection 
The past 
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in such a case is a sure presage of the future ; and therefore it 
is that I welcome him with assured hope in his new capacity as 
my additional Auxiliary-Bishop. I know that his lordship will 
give to the Bishop of Amycla and myself the ready assistance 
which the ever-growing work of the Archdiocese has rendered 
necessary, and I am sure that the clergy will find in the Bishop 
of Cambysopolis a true friend, a true counsellor, and one ever- 
ready to place himself at their service. In your name and my 
own I offer to his lordship our heartfelt good wishes for his health 
and happiness, with the earnest prayer that he may be spared 
to us for long years to come. Ad multos annos. 

BIsHOP BUTT, on rising to respond, was greeted with warm 
cheers. He said any other time shame would have tied his 
tongue after listening to all his Grace had said, but on that 
occasion he really wanted to make a speech. It gave him the 
opportunity of performing a duty. That day had witnessed 
only one of a long series of benefits of many kinds for many 
years which he had received at the hands of his Grace. It was 
an immense satisfaction to acknowledge the debt which was 
due from him for the benefits he had enjoyed in two dioceses 
under the rule of the Archbishop, to whom he was bound by 
loyalty and service and a deep and sincere affection. The 
second ground of satisfaction was the opportunity of thanking 
the clergy for the general welcome they had accorded him. 
He thanked the Oratorian Fathers who had made his vocation 
to the priesthood clear to him, and led his hesitating steps to 
the altar. If their expectations were doomed to disappoint- 
ment in his performances, he was happy in the confidence he 
felt in their charity, and proud to share their labours. He 
thanked his friends of Southwark, and he could never forget 
his old companions south of the Thames. Finally, he thanked 
the Bishop of Southwark and the Bishop of Amycla, the 
co-consecrators with the Archbishop. 


A PRESENTATION. 


After luncheon, many of the guests adjourned to another 
room, there to present an address from past and present 
students of Wonersh and other friends, with a cheque for a 
hundred guineas. Between old and tried friends, said the 
Bishop in response, few words were necessary. On both sides 
the meeting was a touching manifestation of affection, in which, 
formal as it was, formality vanished. 

The address read as follows : 


SALVE 
summo ornate sacerdotio, 
Josephe Butt Cambysopolitane ; 
Salve decus novissimum 
gentis jam a tuo illustratae patruo, 
antistite quondam Southwarcensi, 
conditore seminarii D. Joannis de Wonersh ; 
ee Cuius, providente Deo, 3 
principe rectorum archiepiscopo iam Westmonasteriensi 
adiutorem petente, 
Se annuente Pio X. Pont. Max., 
te principem alumnorum ad tantos evehendorum honores, 
virum sc, omnibus gravitate spectatissimum, 
amicis humanitate, 
clerici utriusque dioeceseos 
patrem ac patronum salutamus: 
Ideoque tibi Domine Reverendissime 
hoc festo die D. Mathiae A.S. MCMXI. 
tibi O Deo consecrate gratulamur, 
_  €t signo gratulationis, 
j etsi nihil plus fastidis quam pecuniam, 
quippe qui commercium terrenum diu vertas in celeste, 
hanc crumenam deferre liceat haud inanem, ' 
_ modo ne quid inde dissipetur 
_Scriptoribus mendicis et mendacibus : / 
Sic fauste velimus omnes feliciter prospere. 


The following translation has been given : “ All hail ! Endowed 
with perfect priesthood, Joseph Butt of Cambysopolis ; hail ! 
scion of a race already ennobled by thine uncle, sometime 
Bishop of Southwark, and founder of the Seminary of St. John 
of Wonersh ; whereof the first Rector, now Archbishop of 
Westminster, under the providence of God, has sought a helper, 
and thee, by favour of the Holy See, first of the pupils destined 
to be elevated to so high a dignity, and one forsooth well known 
to all and reverenced for solid worth, to thy friends for refined 
kindliness, thee we clergy of both dioceses salute as father and 
patron, and thee, consecrated to God, we congratulate ; and in 
token of congratulation, although thou desirest nothing less than 
money and hast long since resigned the pursuit of earthly for 
heavenly treasure, we offer thee this purse, no empty gift, praying 
only that nothing thence be squandered on begging lying writers : 
thus would we bid thee good fortune, happiness, prosperity.” 


PREVIOUS CAREER, 


_ Joseph Butt was born at Baylis House, Slouch i 

in 1869, the son of Richard Butt. In ‘his Geir eases 
was associated with his father in commerce, which took them 
both fora time to Mexico, where botb his parents are at present. 
Coming under the influence of the Oratorian Fathers, and 
catching something of their spirit, to which his own is very 
congenial, he was led to see the path the finger of Gad had 
traced for him, and he entered the seminary at Wonersh to 
make his studies for the priesthood. He was ordained at 


Arundel by his uncle in 1897 for the Southwark diocese. That 
same year Bishop Butt had retired and Bishop Bourne had 
succeeded him. Father Butt became Procurator of the 
seminary after his ordination, and succeeded to the rectorship, 
which office he held for seven years. Then, for a few months, 
he was on the mission at Surbiton. He was transferred to 
Westminster, and served the Archbishop as Chancellor for a 
year ; for two years more he served as Vice-Rector of the 
Collegio Beda in Rome, and now he returns to Westminster as 
Auxiliary Bishop. 





CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF PORT LOUIS, 
MAURITIUS, 


The Right Rev. James Romanus Bilsborrow, O.S.B., whose 
appointment to the see of Port Louis, Mauritius, was chronicled 
some three months ago, was consecrated at Douai Abbey, 
Woolhampton, on February 24, the Feast of St. Matthias. The 
Bishop of Newport, who performed the ceremony, was assisted 
by Dr. O'Neill, Bishop of Isionda, and late Bishop of Port 
Louis, and Dr. Cowgill, Coadjutor Bishop of Leeds. In 
addition to the Abbot of Douai and the resident. community 
the following were present at the ceremony: The Right Rev. 
Abbot Larkin, O.S.B., the Rev. O. Langdale, O.S.B. (repre- 
senting the Abbot of Downside), the Very Revv. A. Kindersley, 
O.S.B. (Prior of Downside), J. McIntyre, D.D., C. O’Loughlin, 
M. Kelly, O.S.B., H. Conrath, O.S.B., R. Thomas, O.S.B., A. 
Egan, O.F.M.; the Revv. R. Bilsborrow and H. Bilsborrow 
(cousins of the new Bishop), W. Rockliffe, F. Green, F. Kernan, 
C. Winder, W. Buscot, W. Hanley, I. Harris, J. Lillis, J. Rigby, 
S. Rawlinson, O.S.B., G. Atherton, O.S.B., D. Hurley, O.S.B., 
P. Griffin, O.S.B., B. Horrigan, O.S.B. ; Mrs. White and Mr. F. 
White, Mr. and Mrs. Lismore (cousins of the new Bishop), Mrs. 
Russell, Miss Spencer, Mrs. James, Colonel Walker, Messrs. 
Bruce, Horrigan, Hurt,-Prior, Winder, and Loughnan. 

After the function lunch was served in the school refectory. 
Proposing the health of the newly consecrated Bishop, the 
Bishop of Newport expressed his very great pleasure at having - 
been asked to perform the ceremony of consecration. Apart 
from the purely personal aspect, it was a joy for him to have ~ 
been the means of adding by the morning’s functions another 
link to the chain which for more than a century had bound the 
island of Mauritius to the English Benedictine congregation and 
to the Abbey of St. Edmund in particular. The new Bishop 
had a difficult work before him, a work that entailed much 
prudence, much energy, and, above all, much self-sacrifice. He 
felt that he could assure his lordship of the prayers of all there 
present for the blessing of God upon himself and the work of 
his episcopate. 

In reply Bishop Bilsborrow said that from the moment 
when he first received the news of his appointment to the 
see of Port Louis, it had been his one wish to be consecrated 
in the midst of his brethren by the hands of the Bishop of 
Newport. Apart from the debt of gratitude which he, in 
common with the whole Catholic world, owed the Bishop for the 
inspiration of his writings, there were many purely personal 
kindnesses for which he had to be grateful, and to these 
was now added the great favour of episcopal consecra- 
tion at his hands. He begged to assure his lordship of 
his heartfelt gratitude. He desired also to thank the Bishop of 
Isionda and the Coadjutor Bishop of Leeds for the part they 
had taken in the ceremony. With Bishop O'Neill, his prede- 
cessor in the see of Port Louis, he had been closely associated 
during the last fifteen years, and the example of the Bishop’s 
life and episcopate would be a source of help and strength, now 
that he had to take up the burden which Bishop O’Neill had 
laid down. Bishop Cowgill was a very old friend. They had 
been boys together at Douai, and it was a great consolation to 
see Dr. Cowgill beside him during the morning’s ceremony. 
Lastly, he had to thank the Abbot of Douai for allowing the 
consecration to take place at Woolhampton; also he had to 
thank his brethren of all houses and the many friends who 
had rallied around him to encourage him with their good wishes 
and prayers. 

Bishop O'Neill, Bishop Cowgill, and the Abbot of Douai 
then responded. 

In the course of the day, Bishop Bilsborrow received the 
Holy Father’s blessing and a telegram of congratulation from 
the Cardinal Secretary of State. Telegrams were received 
also from the Bishop of Salford, the Bishop of Northampton, 
Abbot Gasquet, the Clergy and Catholics of Mauritius, Mr. E. 
Granville Ward, &c. 

In the evening, the boys gave a very successful performance 
of “ Merrie England,” an adaptation of the opera of that name 
by Basil Hood and Edward German. 

Bishop Bilsborrow was born near Preston, in 1862, and 
belongs to a family which, to quote the “Catholic Records,” 
was always a family of recusants. Another member of the 
same family was the late Bishop of Salford. Bishop Bilsborrow 
received his school education at Douai, and, after a year spent 
at St. Edward’s College, Liverpool, entered the novitiate at 
Belmont. Passing thence to Douai, he was ordained priest in 
1889. For some time he filled the office of Prefect of Discipline 
in the school, and in due course was drafted to the mission. 
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In 1896 he accompanied Bishop O’Neill to Mauritius, and three 
years later was appointed Vicar-General of the diocese. The 
tact and ability which he displayed in the discharge of his 
duties won for him the esteem of all, and the satisfaction was 
general when it became known that the Holy See had chosen 
him to fill the bishopric made vacant by the retirement of 
Bishop O’Neill. Bishop Bilsborrow is the seventh English 
Benedictine to rule the diocese of Port Louis, and the fifth from 
the Abbey of St. Edmund. 








NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 


—_—_— 


ENGLAND, 


WESTMINSTER. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday, March 5: _ Notting Hill, Visitation and Confirma- 
tion, 4.30 p.m. 
Thursday, March 9: Bethnal Green, Visitation and Confirma- 
: tion, 8 p.m. 





THE BISHOP OF CAMBYSOPOLIS’ ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday, March 5: - Ilford, Visitation and Confirmation, 5 p.m. 
Tuesday, March 7: Acton, Visitation and Confirmation, 7 p.m. 
Wednesday, March 8: Bayswater, Visitation and Confirmation. 


THE Forty Hours’ PRAvER.—First Sunday of Lent, March 5: 
*Soho-square. Tuesday, March 7: Little George-street Chapel, W. 
Wednesday, March 8: Our Lady of Victories, Kensington. Friday, 
March 10: *St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater. Second Sunday of 
Lent, March 12: Moorfields. Wednesday, March 15: Wood Green. 
Friday, March 17: St. John’s, Islington, N. Third Sunday of Lent, 
March 19: *St. James’, Spanish-place. Monday, March 20: Nazareth 
House, Hammersmith. Tuesday, March 21: *Farm-street. Thursday, 
March 23: *Carmelites, Kensington. Friday, March 24: Harrow. 
Fourth Sunday of Lent, March 26: Warwick-street. Tuesday, 
March 28: *The Oratory, Brompton. 

in Exposition continued during the night. 


THE CATHEDRAL.—The reading of the Lenten Pastoral which pre- 
ceded the sermon at twelve o’clock Mass somewhat curtailed the time 
at the disposal of the Lord Abbot of Buckfast in his concluding dis- 
course. Nevertheless. his treatment of the subject of the ‘‘ Joy of 
Catholic Spirituality ” was full of interest, especially in its dissipation 
of the Protestant prejudice which pictured religious houses as places of 
gloom and repression, and in its demonstration of the truth that if there 
is joy in the world the good man will find it. 

_ In the evening Prior Bracey spoke of ‘* The Prisoner of the Vatican.” 
The Catholic Church, he said, is, so to speak, an international 
monarchy, and as a consequence it is fitting that the Pope its head 
should be totally free from the control of any secular potentate, and 
independent of any national ties. For long centuries his Civil 
Principality was most helpful, next-door to essential, and gave bim that 
personal and political independence without which he cannot well 
discharge his exalted duties. They had to go a long way to find the 
beginning of the Temporal Power, and in them they clearly saw the 
workings of the Providence of God. Civil principality was not grasped by 
the Roman Pontiffs : it fell, so to speak, into their hands unsought. 
The genesis, development, and loss of temporal power were reviewed 
by the preacher, who asserted that it was to-day more than ever neces- 
sary to the well-being of the Church at a time when civil governments 
were openly anti-Christian, out of sympathy with religion, prone to 
encourage its enemies, and to paralyse the free action of its central 
authority. Bad as the situation was at present, it would be incalculably 
worse if the Pope were to leave his palace, part with the shadow of his 
sovereignty still left to bim, make terms with the Revolution, and sink 
into the position of a subject and servant of the civil power. That was 
why his attitude of protest was maintained. That was why he remained, 
and must remain, the ‘* Prisoner of the Vatican,” not a physical, but a 
moral prisoner, a prisoner for conscience’ sake, and for the good of the 
Church and her children. It was conceivable that at some future 
period the Civil Principality might not be needed, but it was not open 
te Catholics in the present situation of the world’s affairs to doubt that 
its present loss was a grievous wound to the Church. 


SODALITY OF ST. IGNATIUS AT FARM-STREET.—Father Pollen, 
S.J., organised an excellent concert for the members of the Sodality 
of St. Ignatius at Farm-street in the Sodality Hall on Thursday 
last. The hall was crowded, the singing was good, and conjuring and 
ventriloquism filled the bill. Floral decorations gave brightness and 
colour to the scene, and the warmth of appreciation in the audience 
stimulated the artists to the fullest measure of success. It was one of 
the best concerts the Sodality has ever given. 

On Friday Father Pollen concluded his course of sermons to the 
Associates of the Apostleship of Prayer with a stirridg appeal to the 
members for the practical realisation of their duties by consecrating the 
most ordinary and commonplace actions of their lives to the promotion 
of Christ’s Kingdom. Even the irritating people they all had to 
encounter, by forbearance and patience they could make instruments 
of advancement. 

A retreat for men by Father Gavin, S.J., and Father Clutton, S.J., 
was opened on Ash Wednesday. 


FuLHAM: ST. THomas’s CHARITY CONCERT.—The sixth annual 
**Grand Charity Concert” by the pupils, past and present, of the 
Marist Convent in aid of St. Thomas’s Schools, was given in the 
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Kelvedon Hall, Fulham, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday of last 
week. The room was crowded to excess each night by the friends and 
kinsfolk of the young performers, who danced and sang their way through 


a long programme with as much delight to themselves as to their 
audience. The chief feature of the programme was the second part, 
consisting of an operetta in three acts, ‘‘ Beauty 
Fairies, elves, sprites, barons, princes, ladies, beautiful and otherwise, 


and soldiers, made a brave Lilliputian display in forest glades and 


baronial castles under the glimpses of the moon, But probably from 
one point of view, the most fascinating person of the drama was the 
recording angel in the box office, who sold all the three-shilling seats. 


PERPETUAL ADORATION AT BEAUFORT-STREET, CHELSEA.—The 
nuns of Perpetual Adoration Réparatrice at Chelsea are suffering great 
temporary inconvenience during the building of their beautiful new 
chapel, but they find means to welcome their friends nevertheless in 
the temporary chapel. Father Taggart, O.SS.R., gave a retreat last 
week, and Father de Bary, S.C., delivered an impressive address on 
Sunday afternoon on devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. The new 
building promises to become a notable addition to Catholic architecture 
in London, ~ 


FOLK-SONGS AT THE ORATORY.—Father Kerr at the Oratory is an 
enthusiast in the promotion of folk-music, morris-dancing, and old 
English revels as a means of cultivating grace, simplicity, courtesy, 
and cheerfulness among children, and he is justified in his faith by the 
success he has achieved among the young girls of the Oratory schools. 
From toddling infants to girls in their teens they disported themselves 
at the Chelsea Town Hall on Monday evening, presenting a succession 
of folk-songs, morris-dances, country dances, and games in picturesque 
costumes, and with a rare grace and delicacy which are the evident fruit 
of long and whole-hearted practice and co-operation on the part of all 
concerned. Last year the display was good, this year it could hardly 
be surpassed even by themselves next year, but it would be rash to 
prophesy where all are bent on the best. The hall was crowded, and 
the oldsters who made the audience were infected by the innocent 
gaiety of the children. The spirit of St. Philip, the apostle of cheer- 
fulness, was in the air. Father Cator, the superior, was present, and 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Walter Kerr, Father Donald Skrimshire, 
Father Kelly, the Rev. Dr. Driscoll, Father Russell, Mr. Henry 
Dickens, K.C., Mr. Cecil J. Sharpe, Mr. Percy Grainger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Barclay, and Madame d’Evry were also of the company. Mr. 

‘d’Evry was master of the revels. 





SOUTHWARK. 


St. Gzorcr’s CATHEDRAL.—At the last Mass on Sunday the Very 
Rev. Canon Sprankling, the Administrator, made an earnest appeal to 
the congregation to assist the Bishop in meeting the heavy claims made 
upon him for the support of the orphanages of the diocese. Funds were 
urgently needed to cope with the increasing demands upon the resources 
of his lordship, and Canon Sprankling expressed the hope that the con- 
gregation of the Cathedral would respond loyally to the appeal made 
to free the orphanages of Southwark from debt. 

On Ash Wednesday the Bishop blessed and distributed the ashes at 
the Cathedral and assisted at Mass. 


LENTEN MIssIONs,—In the various churches of South London 
missions are to be given during the coming season of Lent, and, with 
the approval of the Bishop of Southwark, there is to be an interchange 
of clergy who will conduct the retreats. Special Lenten addresses 
will be given at St. George’s Cathedral by Father Allchin, and clergy 
of one parish will conduct missions in other parishes, whilst their duties 
will be undertaken by clergy from neighbouring districts. In past years 
this arrangement has proved most successful. Members of the Bene- 

dictine, Franciscan, and Redemptorist Orders have arranged to give 
missions in various parts of the diocese during Lent, and the secular 
elergy will also assist. 


_ CHILDREN’S OFFERINGS.—The children attending the schools of 

the diocese have been busily engaged during the past few weeks in 

collecting funds to swell the Lenten purse which they are to present to 
_the Bishop of Southwark. The late Bishop Butt first invoked the aid 

of the children of Southwark in raising money for the orphanages, and 

with such enthusiasm has the scheme been taken up that the amount 
_ thus raised has increased each year until last year it exceeded 4300. 
In view of the fact that the Southwark Rescue Society will attain the 
silver jubilee of its establishment next year, it is hoped that the children 
will make the collection this year a record one, so that his lordship will 
be able to announce a considerable reduction in the liabilities, &c., of 
the charity during the year of jubilee. 


CAMBERWELL.—A reunion of the congregation of Camberwell was 
held in the local Baths Hall this week, aa they had the satisfaction of 
learning that the managers intended to proceed with the re-erection of 
the schools as early as possible. The undertaking will cost about 
410,000, and although there has been some delay in the negotiations 
with the Borough Council for the purpose of a plot of ground to enable 
the managers to carry out the requirements of the education authorities 
that difficulty will soon be overcome and the work of building 
commenced. 


WALWORTH.—Two new chapels have been opened in the Chu 
of the English Martyrs, Walworth. One ot chine tas eae tee 
Bishop of Southwark, who has taken a very deep interest in the welfare 
of the mission from the time he was rector. The second chapel was 
given by a benefactress. Owing to various causes, and principally to 
the demolition of the historic Tabard-street area, the Catholic congrega- 
tion of the neighbouring district of Walworth is rapidly increasing, and 
the new chapels to the church fortunately provide the additional 
accommodation required. 


DocKHEAD: THE SCHOOLS.—Important proposals involving the 
expenditure of a large sum of money have been made to the authorities 
by the managers of the Catholic schools at Dockhead. * They have 
forwarded a copy of the statutory public notice cf their intention to 
















and the Beast.” 














provide a new combined school for about 530 junior boys and infants 
to replace the junior boys and infants departments of the existing 
school. The scheme will provide accommodation for 1,180 children of 
Dockhead, being an increase of more than toc on the present provision. 
The scheme has met with the approval of the Education Committee of 
the London County Council, “and the clergy of Dockhead propose 
commencing the work at the earliest possible opportunity. 


WEYBRIDGE: ST. GEORGE’s COLLEGE.—The death occurred last 
week of Brother Patrick Shannon, C.J., for many years attached to the 
staff of St. George’s College, Weybridge. 

The deceased was born at Athy (Ireland) in 1843 and professed as a 
lay brother in 1873. He was the oldest inmate of the College and for 
many years as tailor, sacristan, and especially night watcher, had 
rendered many services to the community. 

Matins were sung in the College chapel on Friday last in the 
presence of all the students, and on the following day Father Robert, 
C.J., who attended Brother Patrick in his last moments, officiated at 
the Solemn Requiem. There were also present in addition to the 
community Fathers Stephen and Joseph, O.S.F., of Ascot Friary, and 
Father Moss, C.S., of Chertsey. 

His death will be regretted by all who knew his religious regularity, 
and his equal patience under many infirmities and more especially by 
all Irish Old Georgians, who held the good Brother in the highest 
esteem. R.I.P. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


OLTON: ORDINATION AT THE CAPUCHIN MONASTERY.—In the 
public chapel attached to the above Monastery, on Friday in last week, 
the Archbishop of Simla, O.S.F.C., ordained six of the younger 
members of his order. Brothers Conrad (Toohey), Sylvester (Walsh), 
Aidan (McDonald), George (Scott), and Robert (Parry) were raised to 
the dignity of the priesthood ; and Brother Francis (Brennan) to the 
diaconate. The ceremony was the first of its kind performed by the — 
Archbishop, and it aroused much interest among the Catholics not only 
of Olton, but also of Birmingham and the neighbouring districts. The 
devotional little chapel was quite filled with clergy and laity. The 
Very Rev. Father William (Vicar Provincial), O.S.F.C., was arch- 
deacon; Fathers Alexius and Stanislaus assisted the Archbishop ; 
Fathers Bernardine and Nicholas were the masters of ceremonies, while 
Fathers Anthony, Albert, Pascal, Oswald, and Vincent assisted the 
newly ordained in the celebration of the Mass. Other clergy present 
were the Very Rev. Canon Williams, of Solihull, Father Paul McCabe, 
O.S.B., of Wooten Wawen, and Fathers Joseph, Matthew, and 
Leonard, O.S.F.C. After the ordination there was the usual kissing of 
hands and the reception of the blessing from the newly ordained. On 
Sunday, February 26, the young Fathers had the happiness of cele- 
brating their final Mass in the parish church of their respective homes, — 
The evening of the same day saw the monastery chapel filled with a — 
congregation of people who had the satisfaction of hearing a very 
impressive sermon from one of the Franciscan Fathers, and of receiving 


the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament and the Papal Blessing from 


the hands of the Archbishop. 


CANNOCK: ANNUAL CATHOLIC SoiréE.—The seventeenth 
Annual Catholic Soirée and Shrovetide Festival took place on Monday | 
last in the Cannock Public Hall. There was a crowded attendance. 
Papal colours, mottos, and artistic decorations adorned the interior 
of the hall. Tea was served at 5 p.m., and the Chadsmoor orchestral 
band played musical selections. Previous to the repast there were 
dispatched with hearty cheers the customary loyal greetings to the 
Bishop of Birmingham, which his lordship duly acknowledged sending 
his blessing to the assembly. An address was given by the president, 
the Rev. Wm. Rowley O’Keeffe, on the subject: “‘It is the Mass 
that Matters.” Members of the Catholic Cecilian Choir, consisting 
of ladies and gentlemen of the congregation, gave an enjoyable concert 
including a number of old English glees and part songs. The Hall 
Court Dramatic Society performed several’ extracts from a popular 
comedy, and the programme terminated with a ball till 11 p.m. The 
festivities were continued on Shrove Tuesday in the Mission Hall 
attached to the Presbytery. 


HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE. 


WHITEHAVEN : MysTERY PLAY.—Father R. H. Benson’s mystery. 
play, ‘‘The Nativity,” was performed three times last week by the 
children attending St. Begh’s schools. There was a large attendance, 
and the acting of the children was so excellent that the utmost satis- 
faction was given. No applause was allowed. At the first representa- 
tion Father Murphy spoke before the last Act, praising the actors, 
thanking the Sisters and teachers for their great labours, and asking the 
audience 'to urge their friends not to miss such a piece so beautifully 


acted. 









Catholic Reference Library, 92, Victoria-st., S.W. 
Under the Patronage of His Grace the Archbishop. 


Open daily 10 a.m, tozop.m. Sundays,3to1ro p.m. 1,000 Books, 
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LOUIS GROSSE & CO., 
83, BAKER-STREET, LONDON, W. 


Everything for Church use in dependable quality and at 
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THE ANGLICAN ORDERS COMMISSION. 


The following letter from Mgr. Canon Moyes, D.D., together 
with a reply from the Rev. T. A. Lacey, has appeared in 
Saturday’s Church Times: 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn by a letter from the Rev. 
T. A. Lacey in The Tablet to the article which he has con- 
tributed to your columns. May I be allowed, without entering 
into controversy on a subject upon which I have already said 
sufficient elsewhere, to thank Mr. Lacey for his reply to my 
articles, and for the courtesy of his explanations, I should be 
well content to leave these to speak for themselves, but in view 
of the fact that more than once in his article he has done me 
the honour of addressing me by name, and -has concluded by 
expressing the hope that I shall be satisfied with his answer, I 
have feared that it would be less than candid if my silence were 
left to be construed into assent. ; 

May I, then, say that with Mr. Lacey’s sincerity and good 
faith I am quite satisfied, as I have been from the beginning. 
But he will forgive me if I cannot regard as in any sense satis- 
factory what he has written, and if I must include myself in the 
number of those who feel that his explanations are of the kind 
which do not explain. Mr. Lacey is again under a misappre- 
hension when he supposes that 1 have written merely from 
memory. In writing, I have had under my hands the notes 
and memoranda which I made and used during the actual 
sittings of the Commission. Moreover, as he may see for 
himself, the statements which I have made are absolutely borne 
out by the testimony of Abbot Gasquet, written down at the 
time, and published by him within the last fortnight under the 
title of “Leaves from my Diary” (Burns and Oates). Mr. 
Lacey’s position thus remains what it has been-—that of one 
outside the Commission, telling in all seriousness and sincerity 
Abbot Gasquet and myself, who were inside of it, things alleged 
to have taken place during its deliberations, which we both 
know to be utterly untrue. We know that it is quite untrue 
that the case of Barlow—in the sessions or out of them— occupied 
disproportionately the time of the Commission. We know that 
_ it is absolutely untrue that, either in the Commission or in the 
Suprema, the fact of the Feria V. Gordon decision was ever 
allowed to bar the fullest consideration and effect being given 
to any “/actum novum” or fresh evidence that could be adduced 
from the results of theological, liturgical, or historical research 
in favour of Anglican Orders. As to the document “ De Ke 
Anglicana,? 1 can only say that both to Abbot Gasquet and 

myself, it seemed to be one of the most gravely misleading 


presentments of Anglicanism, past and present, which it had 
been our fortune to read, and, with all respect to Mr. Lacey, I 
must say frankly that I have found nothing in what he has 
written which would alter that estimate. But, as the document 
is now published, that is surely a matter upon which public 
opinion and students of history may be safely left to form their 
own verdict. I need not further intrude upon your space, save 
to express my appreciation of the kindly spirit in which Mr, 
Lacey has dealt with a somewhat trying subject. 
J. MOYEs. 

Il. 


S1R,—I am greatly obliged to you for allowing me to see 
Mgr. Moyes’ letter, and to make at once any reply that may 
seem necessary, in order that discussion may not be dragged 
out. But, indeed, a reply seems hardly to be needed. We 
must agree to differ on the question whether the time devoted 
by the Commission to Barlow’s case was disproportionate to 
the importance of the matter, and it is evident that the pro- 
ceedings in the Commission did not leave quite the same 
impression upon my informant and on Mgr. Moyes. I think 
the discrepancies are not inexplicable. I should like Mgr. 
Moyes, as a stranger in our gates, to have the last word; but 
this brief explanation may perhaps be tolerated. 


T. A. LACEY. 
Feb. 22. 








THE CRUSADE OF REScUE,—Father Bans writes :—Turquoise and 
Diamond Trinkets received, post registered, Saturday, February 18, 
I9tt. Value to account £41 12s, 


LremMco AND Oxo CATTLE RANCHES.—The Lemco and Oxo Com- 
pany have now selected the whole of their 1,200,000 acres of land in 
Rhodesia. Situated 3,000ft. above sea level, the ranches in Rhodesia 
will enable the company to continue their policy of open-air breeding. 
Experience has proved that this ensures practical immunity from tuber- 
culosis, which is impossible where cattle have to be housed in sheds, as 
in this country. In the selection of the farms the land has been 
carefully graded so as to have a good average soil. The Lemco and 
Oxo Company claims to be entirely independent of outside sources of 
supply for raw material. All beef used comes from the company’s own 
cattle, examined by expert veterinary surgeons immediately before and 
after slaughter. Including the Argentine and other farms, the total 
acreage of the Lemco and Oxo farms now amounts to nearly 5,000,000 
acres, 


PALESTINE, EGypT, AND GREECE.—A Special Catholic Party is 
being arranged to visit the Holy Land and other places for a month’s. 
cruise leaving Marseilles March to. Arrangements for Mass on board. 
For further particulars apply the Secretary, Catholic Association, 555. 
Russell-square, London, W.C. 


“THE SIGN OF THE FOUR-POSTER | 
IS THE MARK OF GOOD BEDDING” 


OR 100 years the House of Heal has been engaged in the 


making of pure and comfortable bedding. 


To-day they claim 


and claim justly that in the manufacture of all that can be 
classed under the head of ‘“‘ Bedding” the firm of Heal & Son stands 


‘pre-eminent. 
every piece they manufacture to 
only, scientifically ‘sterilised before 


Being the actual makers of bedding, they guarantee 


be made of the purest material 
use. 


An illustrated book, “Beds and 
Bedding,’’ will be sent free on request. 


! 
ii 
Ri 


LONDON 


== | HEAL& SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 





BIRTHS. 
DE LA POER.—On February 25, at Gurteen le Poer, Kilsheelan, Co. Water- 
ford, Mrs. J. W. R. de la Poer, a son. 


MARRIAGE. 


HARDMAN—YOUNG.—On Saturday, February 25, Gerald J, Hardman, 
second son of the late John B. Hardman, K.S.G., of Birmingham, to Barbara Mary 
Isabel, the fourth daughter of the late Bernard J. Young, J.P., and Mrs. Young, of 
Richmond Park, Sheffield. 


DEATHS. 


PENISTON.—On Monday, February 27, at De Vaux Lodge. Salisbury, Henry, 
eldest surviving son of the late John Michael Peniston, of Salisbury, aged 77. 
ae 
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CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at os. per inch depth, 





SS 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


SUNDAYS OF LENT. 


At the 12 Oclock Mass, 
Preacher : The Very Rev. TERENCE DONNELLY, S.J. 


Subject: Christianity proved to be Divine. 
. “The Problem Stated.” 

. “By its Marvellous Spread.” 

. By its Wondrous Preservation.” 

. “By its Reformation of Civil Society.” 

. “By its Martyrs.” 


Evenings, at 7 p.m.: 
Preacher: The Very Rev. F. Rupotpu, O.S.F.C. 
Subjects: Lenten Reflections. 
1. * The Great Question.” 
2. * The Price of Redemption.” 
3. “ The Healing of the Soul.” 
4. * The Banquet of Love.” 
5. “The Christian Warfare.” 
6 
7 
























MmbhON 


. “The Tears of Christ.” 
**The Secret of True Happiness.” 


M. Canon How .ett, Administrator. 





CARMELITE CHURCH, KENSINGTON, 
Lenten Sermons.—Very Rev. Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J., 


will preach at High Mass (11 a.m.).on all 
Sundays of Lent. 
Subject: ‘Figs from Thistles.” 
March 5: Truth from Caiphas. March 19: Loyalty from Peter. 
March 12: Prudence from Judas. March 26: Charity from the 
Jewish Mob. 
April 2: Hope from the Chief Priests. 

Rev. Father BASIL MATuRIN, M.A., will 
preach after Vespers (4 p.m.) on all Sundays 
of Lent. 

Subject: ** Some of the Titles of Our Lord.” Also 
Tuesdays (4.30 p.m.) on Sin, its Sources and Remedies. 
Thursdays (4.30 p.m,) on The Laws and Principle of Prayer. 
Wednesdays and Fridays (4.30 p.m.), Way of the Cross and 

. Benediction. 








FARM STREET CHURCH. 


Course of LENTEN and Easter SERMONS at Low 
Mass 12 noon, 
BY 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, §.J. 


Subject: The “ Our Father”—-Our Country’s Need 
to-day. 

March 5: PETITION I.—The Father, whose Name must be 
hallowed. 

March 12: PETITION II.—The King, whose Kingdom is to 
come. 

March 19: PETITION III.—The Master, whose Will must be 
done. 

March 26: PETITION Bee Se his Father the child asks for | 

read. 

April 2: PETITION V.—From his King the subject begs for 
forgiveness. 

April 6: PETITION VI.—From his Master the servant seeks 


deliverance from all evil. 
Behold “‘The breviary of the whole Gospel.”— 
; Tertullian. 
‘‘ The compendium of the heavenly message.” 


—S. Cyprian. 
6‘ The epitome of Our Lord’s icking Yo 
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CONVENT OF THE CENACLE; 


[Saturday, March 4, rg1I, 








CORPUS CHRISTI CHURCH, Maiden-lane, Strand. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 1r9,) tozr, 


SOLEMN HIGH MASS 


will be sung at 12 o’clock in presence of 


Tue RicHt Rev. BISHOP FENTON. 


Special Sermons on 8t. Patrick will be preached by 
Very Rev. Canon McINTYRE, D.D. 

Morning, 12 0 Cl0Ck.c.scersversnscaseees “ An Apostle’s Spirit.” 

ELVensMein FLO CLOCK asses tyarouaearins “An Apostle’s Work.” 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


QUANT GX: March 5, 1911.—Preachers; 12 noon, Father 

BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 4p.m., Father BAMPTON, mie Men's 
Retreat each day, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J., and Father CLUTTON, S.J. 
Friday, March 10, 3.30 p.m., Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. 


OUR LADY OF VICTORIES, KENSINGTON, W. 
‘THE Rev. A. ALLCHIN will preach at High Mass at 11 on 
the Sundays of Lent. Subject: ‘‘ The Sway of the Master.” 





THE ROSARY CHURCH, 209, MARYLEBONE-ROAD., 
(COURSE of Lenten Sermons Sunday evenings in Lent at 

7 p.m. by the Rev. Father BEDE JARRETT, ©.P. Subject: ‘I 
have sinned.” ~ 





: SERVITE CHURCH, FULHAM-ROAD. 
‘THE Right Rev. Monsignor CROKE ROBINSON, M.A., 
. will preach at the evening service, 7 o’clock, on the Sundays of 
ent. , 





ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 
FATHER MATURIN will preach at the 12.15 Mass on 
all the Sundays in Lent. 





HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, BROOK GREEN, W. 
ENT.—The Right Rev. Mgr. CROKE ROBINSON will 
preach at High Mass at 11 a.m. Subject: ‘‘ Some Mysteries of 
Divine Grace in the cases of Balaam, Saul, Solomon, Manasses, and the 
Penitent Thief.” 





RETREATS. 








LONDON, W. 


FARM-STREET CHURCH, 


Ap RETREAT: ROR. Sie 


Conducted by Father GAVIN, S.J., and Father CLUTTON, S.]J., 


Began Marcu 1, continues every evening until — 
' Marcu 11, at 8.30 p.m. 


Ends’ SunDAy, MarcH 12, at 9 a.m., with Mass 


. A.M.D.G. 


and General Communion. 











63, Stamford Hill, London, N. 
A RETREAT for Ladies will be 
given by Mgr. CROKE ROBINSON 
from Monpay, APRIL 3, to SATURDAY, 
ApRIL 8, I9II. - 


Retreats for Ladies, Women, Girls and Children are 
held in the Convent several times during every month. 
Lor particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 





ROBT RE Aris tor cL AMDil 3S; 


St. Catherine’s Convent, 
Lauriston Gardens, Edinburgh. 
A Retreat for Ladies, conducted by Father Ignatius Ireland, 

S.J., will open at St. Catherine’s Convent on Friday, April 

7, and end on Thursday, the 13th. 

Application for room to the Rev. Mother Superior. 


SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER PROMISED 


That ‘‘ Whoever would make a Novena in his honour from the 4th to 
the 12th of March should obtain whatever favour they asked, if it 
were according to the Divine Will.” This Novena, called the ‘‘ Novena 


A little book 


of Grace,” is publicly made every year at Bedworth. 
containing all that is necessary to make it is sold for the benefit of the 
Mission. To receive a copy in time to perform the devotions, send as soon 
as possible a 6d. POSTAL ORDER, with your complete address, 
written as plainly as possible, to the Rey. F. Francis, C.R.P., 
Bedworth, near Nuneaton, England. 





Saturday, March 4, 1911.] 
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PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £32. 


Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square 
W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 





CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, WARWICK-STREET, W. 
yh. MEETING of the THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
takes place on the 
SECOND TUESDAY of each month 
at 5.30 p.m. 


——————————————————————————————— 
~ONVERTS’ AID SOCIETY.—President : His Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Vice-Presidents: The pehoe of England 
and Wales. Founded at the special desire of His Holiness Pope I.eo XIII. to 
assis Convert Clergymen immediately after their conversion. eeplesees should 
be made in the first instance to the Secretary, who will gladly acknowledge dona- 
tions and subscriptions and be thankful to hear of any vacant situations likely to 
suit men of education, 


JOHN B. CORNEY, Secretary, 35, Gerrard-street, Soho, W. 


ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


OLD HALL, near WARE. 
President : - Right Rev. Mgr. WARD. 


Full particulars on application as above. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are assisted in the 
work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities, 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


LADYGROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended, 


a ES IE LT LT EE ET Se SS SD LSS ES LS I 
_$T. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, 
NORTH STAFFS. (COTTON EALL). 

OxFoRD LOCALS, IgIO. 

Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 

Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymgrs. 


DOUA] ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
, BERES. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES. 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


“THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 
’ Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 





Frep. W,Howett, Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


ree 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, February 26, rort. 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES AND THE 
HOLY SEE. 

The Acta Apostolicae Sedis for February 15 might lead one 
to suppose that English-speaking countries occupy more of the 
attention of the Holy See than all the rest of the world taken 
together. For, to begin at the end, it records the deaths of the 


Archbishops of Philadelphia and Madras and the Bishop of 
Lincoln (U. S. A. ); the conferring of the Knighthood of St. 


> 








Gregory upon Mr. Hannigan, President of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul in Londonderry ; the nomination of two 
Domestic Prelates in the United States; the appointments of 
the Archbishop of Melbourne and the Bishop of Sale (Australia), 
as Assistants at the Pontifical Throne; the nomination by 
Pontifical autograph of his Eminence Cardinal Merry del Val 
as Protector of the Sceurs Grises of Canada; the creation 
of a new Prefecture Apostolic in Northern Transvaal, with 
the Very Rev. Dom Ildephonsus Lanslotts, O0.S.B., of the 
Primitive Observance, as first Prefect Apostolic; the nomina- 
tion of Mgr. Schrembs as Auxiliary Bishop of Grand Rapids 
in the United States ; a letter from the Holy Father te the 
Archbishop of Oregon and his suffragans, thanking them for 
their sympathy with him on the recent attack made upon the 
Papacy by the Mayor of Rome; another letter from his Holiness 
to the Duke of Norfolk thanking him for all his benefactions 
to religion, and especially for his gift of achurch to Norwich ; 
an Apostolic Letter extending the prayers and good works of 
the Sulpician Sodality for the Conversion of England to all 
English-speaking countries ; an Apostolic Letter relaxing the 
law of abstinence for Scotland so that for the future, outside 
Lent, on Ember Saturdays and those vigils which immediately 
precede or follow Friday or another abstinence day, it is lawful — 
for all Catholics in Scotland to eat flesh meat ; and, finally, in 
large type and on the first page a Motu Proprio in which the 
Holy Father inflicts sentence of Major Excommunication on 
the priests Arnold Harris Mathew, Herbert Ignatius Beale, and 
Arthur William Howarth, and on persons who have given 
aid, counsel or consent in the act by which the first-named 
presumed to confer episcopal consecration on the other two. 

This last sentence has been a long time coming—although 
it has, of course, always been inevitable. The matter has been 
treated by the Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office, 
which has insisted, with almost meticulous care, on being put 
into possession of all the facts bearing even remotely upon this 
extraordinary case. The Holy Father's Motu Proprio is based 
entirely on the evidence thus collected and rigidly sifted. The 
chief effects of the sentence are to deprive the persons named in 
it of the sacraments, the public services and prayers of the 
Church, ecclesiastical burial, jurisdiction, benefices, canonical 
rights, and social intercourse with the faithful. 


THE KAISER DOES NOT COME TO ROME. 


“ His Highness the Crown Prince, on returning from India, | 
will stop for some time in Egypt to avoid a too brusque change of 
climate. From Egypt the Crown Prince and Princess will 
probably pay a visit tothe Emperor and’Empress at Corfu. In 
April the Crown Prince and Princess will pay an official visit to 
Rome to bear to the King and Queen of Italy the congratula- 
tions of the German Empire for the National Italian Feasts.” 
Thus does the Aord-deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung officially 


give the quietus to all the reports and agitations /of the last few 


weeks concerning the possibility of a visit of the Kaiser to the 
Eternal City during the year 1911. The real meaning of the 


announcement is that the Emperor William has flatly refused 


to visit Rome while the “ festivities ” are afoot because, although 
he has received no intimation on the subject from the Holy See, | 
he recognises that his presence here might give offence not only 
to the Holy Father but to the Catholic citizens of his Empire. 
The agitators in Italy and Germany had formally discussed the 
present solution of the difficulty and had rejected it in their 
organs on the plea that nothing short of the personal visit of the 
Emperor could meet the situation. They actually threatened 
him, in case of non-compliance, with the alienation of the 
sympathies of the Italian people and the possible dismember- 
ment of the Triple Alliance—apparently ignoring the fact that if 
Italy is in the Triple Alliance it is for her own supposed advan- 
tage. The 77iduna suggests that the other member of the 
Alliance, meaning Austria-Hungary, might follow the example 
set by Germany in sending the heir of Emperor Francis Joseph 
to Rome about the same time, and other papers have announced 
that negotiations on the matter have been begun with the Holy 
See. This is altogether fantastical—like the recent reports that 
the King of Spain and the King of the Belgians intended to 
come during the course of the next nine months. This week the 
Committee for the Fétes has published its programme. This 
does not include the inauguration of the queer Lighthouse 
which is to flash the national colours all over the world—but 
the ugly building is going up all the same; the programme, 
however, does contain the significant items of a commemora- 
tion of Mazzini and a Congress of Universal Freemasonry in 
the Capitol. 
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THE HOLY FATHER’S HEALTH. 


On Monday next the Holy Father will resume the full 
routine of his daily life in the Vatican, completely recovered 
from his recent indisposition. Indeed, during the past week 
the only feature lacking from this was the daily general 
audience which usually occupies from half to three-quarters of 
an hour of the Holy Father’s morning. The private audiences 
granted to private persons were also reduced somewhat. This 
arrangement depended far more on the Majordomo and the 
Pope’s doctor than on the Holy Father himself. The stories 
which were printed and continue to be printed about an attack 
of gout or bronchitis or some other malady are quite destitute 
of foundation. Pius X. may be said to be in excellent health, 
the only thing really the matter with him being seventy-six 
years of age and that in a far lighter degree than happens 
to most mortals who approach so closely to the eighties, 
The most recent proof of his MHoliness’s activity is the 
publication of the new statute of the Economico-Social 
Union of Italian Catholics. For some time past it has been 
felt that this branch of the Catholic organisation was not 
producing the results that might be expected from it, and after 
the last Congress of Modena it became evident that a reform in 
its constitution would be introduced. The Holy Father charged 
the leaders to propose a new statute, and when it was presented 
to him he made a careful. study of all the changes introduced. 
The result has now been published, but as it contains chiefly 
changes in the methods of election of Presidents and Boards 
of Management it is not of great interest for the general 
public, 


THE ROMAN QUESTION AGAIN. 


The Press of italy is giving much publicity to a singularly 
painful controversy between Catholics. To understand its 
genesis and character it must be explained that the Catholic 
Press of Italy has long been divided into two camps. One 
section believes that the rights of the Holy See and its present 
intolerable situation should be insisted on in season and out of 
season, and that a rigid line should be drawn between those 
who follow frankly and openly the directions of the Holy See 
and those parties of all shades which disown them ; the other 
section is for burying as far as possible what is’ known as the 
“Roman Question ”—sometimes going so far as to affirm, or at 
least to suggest, that the time has come for accepting the 
the situation as it exists to-day. The former papers (like the 
Unita Cattolica of Florence, the weekly Azscossa of Vincenza, 
and two or three more) accuse the latter (the Umzone of Milan, 
the Momento of Turin, the Corriere @ Italia of Rome) not only 
of disloyalty to the Holy See but as being Modernistic, semi- 
Modernist, Modernising, &c. But the Azscossa, edited by two 
priests, has now made a new departure by boldly attacking the 
seminary of Milan as a breeding-ground of Modernism, the clergy 
of the same archdiocese as being largely tainted with the pest, 
and the Cardinal Archishop himself as being not only responsible 
for this state of things, but as being wrong on the Roman 
Question, the question of Immanentism, &c. One of these 
priests, Mgr. Gottard Scotton, during the last week has given a 
_ series of interviews to Liberal papers like the Corrzere della Sera 
_inwhich he does not hesitate to renew his attacks on Cardinal 
Ferrari and the Archdiocese of Milan, declaring at the same time 
that he has full authority for what he is doing. In the meanwhile 


the clergy and Archbishop of Bologna, and of other dioceses. 


have sent messages of protest and sympathy to Cardinal 
Ferrari: and it is believed that the imbrogolio can be settled 
only by a pronouncement of the Holy Father himself. 


NOTES. 


Among the Chamberlains of Cape and Sword on duty in the 
Vatican last week was Mr. Stuart Coats, K.C.S:G.—Cardinal 
Lorenzelli has been attacked by influenza, but is now happily 
recovering.—Mgr. Kennedy, Rector of the American College, 
has returned to Rome from a visit to America and been received 
in private audience by the Holy Father.—Next Sunday, Father 
Robert Benson begins his course of Lenten sermons in San 
Silvestro in Capite——Father Hugh Pope, O.P., will preach on 
the Fridays of Lent at the Church of St. George and the 
English Saints. 


mere Civil bargain, but a sacred contract. 


NEWS FROM IRELAND, 
ee 


Cardinal Logue and the “ Ne Temere” Decree—Not un- 
naturally, reference is made in the Lenten Pastorals of the 
Bishops to the agitation against the decree “ Ne Temere” on 
marriage. The Bishop of Limerick deals with the subject, and, 
contrary to his custom, Cardinal Logue devotes a large part of 
his Pastoral, not to words of exhortation to his people, but to 
this question of the agitation against the decree on marriage. 
Catholics, he says, often suffer in silence the attacks made upon 
them and their Church, but he continues: ‘There are times when 
silence would be reprehensible ; and, just at present, there is 
room for an earnest protest. An agitation has been got up 
avowedly for the purpose of moving the civil authorities to 
fetter the action of the Church and block the execution of her 
laws. The regulations which have been sanctioned by the 
Vicar of Christ for the spiritual weal of his subjects are branded 
as tyranny; and Catholics are even exhorted to rebellion 
against his authority. It may be that the war which is so 
pitilessly waged against the Church in some other countries of 
Europe has awakened emulation ;_ if so, it is an evil emulation, 
which would end not in the triumph of any sect, but in the utter 
ruin of all supernatural faith, of all religious influence, and of 
Christian virtue. Of the case which has been made a pretext 
for all this outcry, I know nothing beyond what I could gather 
from the newspapers. From that knowledge and from what 
has transpired during the debate in the House of Commons, I 
should be slow to became the advocate of either party to the 
dispute. Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of the case, 
it strikes me they might have been discussed without those ~ 
vague and probably groundless accusations, and that intemper- 
ance of speech, which contribute so little to foster that mutual 
forbearance and good feeling which we hear so often preached, 
but, unfortunately, find so seldom practised. Some of the 
speakers, at least, might be expected ‘to have shown a little 
more of that moderation, even-balanced judgment and judicial 
calm which they shall, no doubt, be called on to exercise here- 
after. One thing, however, it is not so easy to gather from the 
discussion : how thefdecree ‘Ne Temere’’ affects the settlement 
of the case. The avowed object of the agitation is to prevent, 
through the intervention of the Civil power, the Pope’s writ, at 
least on the marriage law, from running in these Islands. The 
appeal is to Czesar, and Czesar’s court is quite open. Whatevér 
the Civil authority could have done ‘to grant relief, in the 
absence of the decree ‘Ne Temere,’ it can do, the decree not- 
withstanding. A penal enactment designed to fetter the con- 
science of Catholics would leave matters just as they stand. It 
could never force them to acknowledge as valid a marriage 
declared invalid by the law of their Church, as, for instance, the 
remarriage of divorced persons. It seems needless, therefore, 
to urge the Civil authority tc assume powers with which it is 
sufficiently armed at present. If it be intended that an attempt 
should be made to bring Catholics into conflict with the laws of 
the Church, that attempt has already been made and long per- 
sisted in. We know how it ended, at least in Ireland. The 
teaching and practice of the Catholic Church with regard to 
marriage are pretty generally known, and easily understood, 
She holds that marriage, among baptised Christians, is not a 
It was recalled b 
Our Lord from the laxity which had crept in under the Jewis 
law, to its primitive institution of unity and indissolubility. He 
raised it to the dignity of a sacrament, endowing it with sacra- 
mental grace to enable those who embrace the married state to 
bear its burdens and discharge its duties with Christian fidelity. 
The Church has always claimed and exercised the exclusive 
right to prescribe conditions for the validity of the contract, just 
as conditions fwere prescribed even in the Old Law by the 
institution of certain inabilities, and as conditions are prescribed 
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by the State for the validity of civil contracts. The State may 
legislate, within the bounds of justice, for the civil effects of 
marriage; but where it touches the essentials of the sacred 
contract, it goes beyond its province, usurping a right to which 
it has no claim. We have a lamentable example of the per- 
nicious consequences to which such usurpation leads in the 
civil law of divorce. It sets a premium on conjugal infidelity, 
leads to the ruin of families, and outrages public morality.... 
Among the measures which it adopted for the reform of dis- 
cipline the Council of Trent passed a Decree to put an end to 
this long-standing abuse [of clandestine marriages]. The Decree, 
which is known as the ‘Tametsi,’ requires for the validity of 
the marriage contract that it should be entered into in presence 
of the parish priest of either of the parties, or his delegate, and 
two or three witnesses. To avoid, as far as possible, all practical 
inconvenience the Decree was to be published gradually, accord- 
ing to local circumstances and requirements; but once pub- 
lished, it so bound Catholics at least that, should they fail to 
observe it, their marriage would be invalid. It was duly pub- 
lished in this country; but, for reasons which he judged 
sufficient, Pius VI. granted a privilege by which the marriage 
of a Catholic and Protestant, in this country, was exempted 
from its operation. Hence, when we are asked why does not 
the Pope legislate for his own subjects, it might be answered 
that, with the exception of some change as to the priest who is 
to assist at a marriage, there is no’fresh legislation for this 
country. The Popehas merely withdrawn aprivilege which he 
has every right to withdraw. Even if the Decree be regarded 
as an act of fresh legislation the Pope has still legislated for his 
own subjects, prohibiting them, under pain of nullity, to enter 
into marriages with non-Catholics, except on the conditions 
prescribed by the Church. The non-Catholic party is not 
forced to enter into the contract; he is quite free, in fact the 
Church would much prefer that he should keep to himself ; but, 
_if he enters into it, he does so with his eyes open and a full 
knowledge of the consequences. A Catholic cannot be reason- 
ably expected to enter into a contract which aves grave, some- 
times irreparable, violence to his conscience, cutting him off 
from all the aids and graces of his religion, opening up to him a 
life of discontent, misery, and remorse by which the happiness 
of both parties is irretrievably blasted. One very useful advan- 
tage, however, has resulted from the late agitation. It has 
made the law so generally known as to exclude every pretext 
of ignorance or deception. It can no longer be alleged, as it 
has been, in,the beginning, that the law exposes non-Catholic 
girls to the danger of being deceived and surprised into an 
invalid marriage by unprincipled Catholics. There can no 
longer be either surprise or deception. If the Decree ‘Ne 
Temere’ attains one object, which, no doubt, was among those 
chiefly intended by the Holy Father, the cessation or decrease 
of mixed marriages, it will confer an inestimable blessing on 
Catholics. . . . Whatever motives may have inspired the late 
agitation, it is sure to fail in its effect. The Catholic Church is 
no mere statutory institution, created and governed by Acts of 
Parliament. She is a sacred society seeking her origin and 
basing her authority on the divine institution. She is endowed 
with power to make laws, within her own sphere, for the govern- 
ment of her own subjects. The civil power may attempt, by 
penal enactments and disabilities, to impede the execution of 
these laws; but, even in the face of penalties and disabilities, 
Catholics will obey them. Abundant evidence of this is 
furnished at the present day by the failure of spoliation, 
harassing persecution, and the subtle machinations of a dis- 
honest and tyrannical government to bring the Catholics of 
France into conflict with the Head of the Church, We have 
ourselves given splendid proof of it in the past, when our fore- 
fathers clung to their faith, maintained their allegiance to the 
Vicar of Christ, yielding filial and unquestioning obedience to 
his laws, in spite of fines, imprisonments, confiscations, and 
even death. And as it has been in the past, so, please God, let 
it be in the future.” 


, 





NEWS FROM FRANCE. 
Readies ee aes ce 


The Extreme Radicals and the Government.—The discus- 
sion in the Chamber which reduced the majority of the 
Government so low that M. Briand thought it necessary to 
resign was a curious instance of the way in which the unex- 
pected happens in French politics. Two belligerent Radicals, 
M. Meunier and M. Malvy, on Friday in last week interpellated 
the Ministry on its lax application of the Laws of 1901 and 
1904 against the religious congregations. M. Meunier stated 
that the prime object of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s Law of Asso- 
ciation was to ensure the effective dispersal of the congregations, 
and the Law of 1904 empowered the Government to close all 
educational establishments of religious by decree. Yet there 
were now applications for authorisation before the Ministry, and 
it was notorious that many institutions which had been closed 
had been reopened by the same people, who had merely changed 
their habit. The Action had gone so far as to state that there 
were as many monks and nuns in the country as ever. Though 
the Chamber in 1903 had clearly laid down the law in regard 
to fictitious secularisation, the question was still before the 
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Most important evidence was given to the Royal Commission 
on the Care and Control of the Feeble-Minded by the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO CHILDREN for the better protection of feeble-minded 
children. The Society is greatly in need of further funds to 
care on its beneficent operations. 


Robert J. Parr, Divector, 40, Leicester-square, W.C. 
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Remember, Man, that thou art Dust 
and to Dust thou shalt Return. 


In these solemn words, Holy Church 
warns us of the shortness and uncertainty 
of life,at the beginning of Lent. She 
would have us remember, too, that our 
fellow-countrymen are dust as well as we— 
that the multitudes we see around us, living 
in utter forgetfulness of God, or, if not so 
bad as that, at least in ignorance of His 
Holy Church, and therefore in privation of 
Her Sacraments and aids to holiness, are 
equally uncertain of the morrow—that they 
may. be called to their account at any 
moment. , 


There are over 3,000 souls zz Pickering at 
this very moment, every one of them bought 
at the same price as you and I, living outside 
the influence of the Church because that 
influence is so terribly restricted by want of 
the Social Hall I have so long pleaded for, 

Given that Hall, and a house to lodge the 
priest, there is no saying where the work 
of conversions may end. Even the tem- 
porary hall, poor as it was, rapidly became 
a centre of activity, where many -non- 
Catholics gathered and prejudices against 
the Faith were broken down. But now 
that has had to be demolished to make 
room for the new church you have paid for. | 

Will you make a special effort this Lent 
to send some'small offering each week, so 
the work may proceed? 

“Remember, Man, that thou are dust 
and to dust thou shalt return,” 

“Work whilst it is yet day—the night 
cometh when no man can work.” 

“Tay you up treasure in Heaven where 
the moth destroyeth not.” 

“ Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” 


Remember ! 


GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 
a 
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BISHOP: OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
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Senate and a dead letter. M. Meunier closed by declaring 
that he and those who thought with him must go forward with 
their work of secularism. M. Malvy spoke to much the same 
effect. The Law remained a dead letter. Jesuits, Dominicans, 
and others had dispersed, but their members preached and 
directed all sorts of social works. The Jesuits had houses for 
retreats. Of the 14,000 schools closed in 1903, 6,714 had been 
reopened with the same Zersonnel, and of 1,713 which had 
been prosecuted, 1,383 had been dismissed, and only in 103 
cases had condemnations been pronounced. The Courts, and 
especially the Court of Cassation, had given interpretations of 
the Law which opened the way to abuse, having declared that 
a change from the religious habit was sufficient proof of 
secularisation, and that hearing confessions, preaching, &c., 
were not acts of a religious order but of the priesthood. Why 
did the Government allow all these things to go on, and why 
did they not actively pursue the liquidators of the congrega- 
tions? The reason was that the President of the Council 
wanted to keep the votes of the Progressists and the Liberal 
Action men. The policy of M. Combes was very different : it 
was clear and loyal. ‘We have,” concluded M. Malvy, “a 
secular policy and a social policy; you have forgotten and 
abandoned both.” M. Briand then went to the Tribune. He 
opened by declaring that M. Malvy’s interpellation should have 
been addressed to the Law Courts rather than to the Govern- 
ment. It was not true that the Government had relaxed its 
control over the religious orders. Nearly 1,000 establishments 
had been closed, and nearly 1,300 prosecutions had been under- 
taken. The Republicans who voted the Law well knew that the 
task would be long and difficult. As long as instruction 
remained free the Government could not prevent the opening of 
aschool. Did Parliament intend to assume the monopoly of 
primary education? He had done his duty in carrying out the 
Lois Laiques. Deputies should remember that it was not easy to 
deal with cases carried to the Courts: satisfactory proofs had 
to be forthcoming. In conclusion M. Briand warned the 
Chamber against the exaggeration of certain facts which might 
lead it to conclude erroneously that the Government had dis- 
played some hostility to those laws. The Chamber must, if it 
gave its confidence to the Ministry, do so without any 
arritre-pensée. M, Groussau, who followed, said that the laws 
of 1901 and 1904 had ruined the religious establishments. Yet, 
according to the Court of Cassation, religious orders were not 
legally criminal. Prosecutions had been instituted, followed 
by acquittals. “Catholics cannot be reproached for having 
private religious schools. This is their right.” M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau had contemplated that there should be authorised 
religious congregations. The Government had refused them 
all in alump. The Law had become inapplicable. The existence 
of some congregations was owing to the intervention of the 
Left. Of the two orders of the day presented by M. Malvy 
and M. Drelon, M. Briand rejected that of M. Malvy, but 
‘accepted that of M. Drelon, declaring that the vote would 
be a vote of confidence or no confidence. The first half of 
the motion, running “The Chamber, approving the Govern- 
ment’s statements, and confident,” &c., was carried by 262 to 
238, a Government majority of only twenty-four votes. During 
the division the Ministers present left the House to consult in 
the Government private lobby upon the situation of parties. 
The final vote on the whole motion of M. Drelon was 258 to 
242, thus reducing the Government majority yet further, from 
24 to 16. This narrow majority M. Briand regarded as making 
it impossible for the Government to carry on effectively the 
work of administration. Resignation was determined upon, 
‘but the President of the Republic begged M. Briand to post- 
pone the matter till after the funeral of General le Brun, Minister 
of War, who died suddenly last week. 


—M. Briand’s Reasons.—M. Briand and: his colleagues 
formally placed their resignation in the hands of the Presidert 
of the Republic on Monday after the funeral of General Brun, 
the Minister of War. The letter in which the resignation was 
tendered gave an explanation of the reasons which bad induced 
it. I append a translation of the greater part of this important 
document: “After the votes given by the Chamber of Deputies 
at the sitting of Friday last, the Ministry, with the presidency 
of which you have been so good as to entrust me, does not 
seem to me to have any longer the Parliamentary position 
which is indispensable for the continuation, with all the 
authority it needs of the work which it has undertaken 
in the interests of the Republic and the country. The 
Republican majority which supported the Ministry since the 
day of its formation has been weakened in the Chamber. It 
has divided into two fractions, the more important of which has 
remained faithful to it, but the other fraction, which has suddenly 
increased, now contains elements on which it had believed that 
it could reckon for the successful execution of the difficult task 
laid upon it. It is only by the union of the Republican party 
that it could bring to a positive conclusion the policy of social 
progress, of order, and of security which has always inspired its 
acts, and which has found expression in the bills submitted by 
it to the deliberations of Parliament. Its efforts to realise this 
union have not been successful, and, although the ideas which 
dictated its conduct have not ceased to obtain the suffrages of 
the Republican majority, without the co-operation of which it 
could not have remained in office, it now encounters growing 
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divisions, difficulties which every day endanger its existence, 
obstacles of all kinds raised at every moment against the voting 
of the laws which it considers necessary. It can foresee that the 
discussion of the bills submitted by it, and the adoption of which 
it regards as an essential condition of progress in order and 
security, will be indefinitely adjourned or hindered. Even if these 
bills are voted, as they will have been opposed by men whose 
collaboration is indispensable in rendering every work of social 
defence really efficacious and pacifying, they will lose their true 
character before public opinion, and consequently their execu- 
tion will meet with the most serious difficulties. This situation 
is made inextricable for us, because it has originated in distrust, 
which is incessantly increasing, in hostility which daily becomes 
more systematic with a certain number of Republicans against 
the chief of the Government, that is, the Prime Minister. The 
appeal which, with a.view to union, I had addressed to all the 
Republicans for the realisation, in agreement with the Govern- 
ment, and for the profit of the country and the Republic, of a 
policy of détente and appeasement, of pursuing under the 
régime of the separation of the churches and the State a work 
of secularisation, reasonable, tolerant, respectful of all beliefs— 
in short, assuring to every citizen strict and equal administrative 
justice—this appeal has either not been understood by some or 
misrepresented by others, and has finally produced on a fraction 
of the Republican majority in the Chamber an effect contrary to 
what I could have hoped from it. The political hostility to the 
head of the Cabinet will not disarm. It makes it impossible for 
us to realise the programme of political, fiscal, economic, and 
social reforms which we had proposed, and which, we dare say, 
were the boldest and most comprehensive that had yet been 
submitted to the activity of Parliament.” 





LORD ASHTOWN AND MR. R. RAIKES BROMAGE. 


Although Mr. R. Raikes Bromage submitted to the Catholic 
Church over sixteen years ago, and has been a Catholic Defence 
Lecturer ever since, yet his Protestant friends still desire his 
assistance, as the following somewhat amusing letter will show : 


Woodlawn, Co. Galway, Ireland, 
February 23, I9It. 


Lord Ashtown begs to inform Mr. R. R. Bromage that Be has decided 


to re-issue Grievances from Ireland in a new and improved form. — 


The magazine has, during the past six years, exercised a powerful 
influence for good by exposing the persecuting policy adopted towards 
Irish Protestants and Loyalists by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the disloyal societies which are undermining the religious and civil liberty 
of his majesty’s faithful subjects in Ireland. But, in view of the present 
anti-British agitation, it is necessary to improve the magazine and 
circulate it more widely, so that its already beneficial influence may be 
greatly increased. Lord Asbtown is in immediate need of £5,000 for 
this unique work, which is of national and imperial importance ; and 


be trusts that Mr. Bromage will be so kind as to favour him with a — 


contribution, which will be thankfully acknowledged. 


This letter is still more funny when we remember that Mr, 
Bromage has always been a lover of the Irish people—and an 
agitator for Home Rule. 





BayLis Housg, SLouGH.—In connexion with the consecration of 
Bishop Butt last week it is interesting to note that Baylis House, 
Slough, which for nearly eighty years was a school under the charge 
of members of his family, has now been converted to a different 
purpose. The school was first opened at Richmond and was in 1830 
transferred to Baylis House—an old mansion, built by Dr. Godolphin, 
Provost of Eton, and once the residence of Lord Chesterfield, which 
stands in beautiful grounds of 18 acres. Under the Butts it became a 
flourishing school at which many who have since come to high position, 
amongst them Cardinal Merry del Val, Cardinal Secretary of State, 
received their early education. Mr. Gillow says of it that ‘* few private 
schools can record so long and successful a life as Baylis House,” and 
the late Mr. William Butt, uncle of the present Bishop, is a cherished 
memory to many. Since the school was relinquished, the house has 
passed into other possession and after considerable renovations and 
adaptations has been converted into a country residence for food 
reformers by a grateful patient, for promoting the trial of the uric-acid- 
free diet recommended by Dr. Haigh under medical supervision. In 
the district are many places of interest—Stoke Poges, Eton, Windsor, 
and Burnham Beeches. 
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COLLEGES. CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c 





ON VEAL “OUR LADY of SION,” 


CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. Shes 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
Sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of. 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. oi 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 

rman with native teachers. 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
page, and Foreign Teachers. 

.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SUBJECTS. 

Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 
Painting, Drawing, Drill. , 

N,B,—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 
Hampstead Heath, 

¥or further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
| Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
Situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil. Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


RSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 














x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games, Riding. 
2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
ins beh Branches. ae 
‘tuses on application. 
The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


“UNVENT, ABINGDON, BERKS, 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
{REGISTERED), 





t 





The Course of Studies comprises al) the branches of 

superior education. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 
Examinations. 

Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed. Large play. 


ground, 
Apply to Rev. Mother, p 
UMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 


near London, W.—ConvEentT oF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions OF JEsus.—Superior and solidly religious 
education for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 
and requirements of the present day. The Convent is 
a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes 
in University Examinations for the t 19 years over 
87 per cent. Passes in Music usually 1oo per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy ; 
it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew. 
Hampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER’SCOLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 








Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
' ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD, 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 








ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 


bath, Cooking in the demonstration 


by a doctor, Gymnastics in 


kitchen, First-aid 
the school gymnasium by a 


trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 


grounds), and other games. 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 


No expense 


has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


science can secure. 


Full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 


OLY TRINITY CONVENT, 
FREELANDS, BROMLEY, KENT. 
Under the Patronage of his Lordship the 
Bishop cf Southwark. 

Superior religious and modern education, with excep- 
tional advantages for the study of French. Pupils pre- 
ee successfully for University, Kensington, and 

. A.M. Local Examinations. 

Extensive grounds surround the Convent, which is 
near railway station and within twelve miles of Charing 
Cross. Entire charge taken of Colonia] pupils. Little 
boys under 10 received. Charges moderate. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells, 


Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
ions. 
; Pupils may enter at any time. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
c a BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
. High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 
Thorough religions and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


S T. MAR YS ABBEY, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 

Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. Tbe secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


apply to the Brother 








READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington), 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
** Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands:road 
HicuH CuLass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YouncG LADvIiEs. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date. 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and Gern an. 


SS RE SE, TAR 
CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL, 


The Avenue, Southampton, 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad, 


for particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


House of Residence in connexion with the 
“ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 








THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
Benedictine Fathers. ig 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years, The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. ntire aatee taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 





BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL ApoRATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMERIES, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
1n all its branches; French in daily use ; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 
particulars on application. 


UPERB TOURAINE. 

Most perfect accent in France; Magnificent 
SCHOOL in historic castle near Tours. Modern 
requirements and finished tuition. Mass celebrated 
in Private Chapel. Moderate terms to establish 
English connexion. Write Miss Hunt, 249, 
Cromwell-road, S.W., who personally recommends 
the school. 


CHATEAU DE GRANDMONT, 
St. AVERTIN, PRES TOURS, FRANCE. 


Ladies received en pension, 2 guineas weekly. Exten- 


sive grounds, private rink, outdoor games. Lovely 
country. Purest French spoken, Address Mlle. 
Hocquard. Eng'ish references, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ge 
GERMAN REFORMERS AND CONFESSION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


Sir,—The attention of his Eminence the Cardinal has been called 
to a letter addressed to you by Mr. Royland Bampton, which appears 
in your issue of Saturday, February II, 1911, and in which Mr. 
Bampton requests the authority for a statement which appears in ‘* The 
Faith of Our Fathers,” page 415, viz.: ‘‘The Protestant authorities of 
Nuremberg, in Germany, shortly after the establishment of the reformed 
doctrines in that city, were so much alarmed at the laxity of morals 
which succeeded after the abolition of confession, that they petitioned 
their Emperor, Charles V., to have it restored.” His Eminence the 
Cardinal directs me to say that the above statement is affirmed in the 
** Lehrbuch der Religion,” by the Rev. W. Wilmers, S.J., vol. iv., 
p. 624 (Ed. Munster, 1886). Ele says: ‘* Human society experiences 
the beneficent influence of Confession. . . . The Council (Rath) of 
Nurnberg petitioned Charles V. by means of an imperial edict to restore 
auricular confession, because, after its abrogation, the city had sunk 
into the greatest vices. This is related by Dominicus Soto (Lib. 4, 
sent. dist. 18, q. I, a I) at that time at court as the Emperor’s 
confessor.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) Louis R. STICKNEY, Secretary. 

Cardinal’s Residence, Baltimore, February 20. 





THE CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


Srr,—Your kindness in publishing my several letters on the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade has been productive of very tangible results, 
for already several new companies are being started, and practical 
sympathy in the form of pecuniary aid has been promised and 
given. 

But it has come to my knowledge that a certain number of persons, 
wishing to remain anonymous, have taken exception to my statements, 
and as these doubtless represent others whom I do not know, I have 
decided to ask the hospitality of your columns once again, in order to 
justify what I have already said by quoting the statements of those who 
are qualified to speak with authority. 

The Late Cardinal Vaughan, in his Lenten Pastoral of 1900, said: 
** In this diocese (Westminster) we have some 35,000 children of school 
age (that is II years ago) and guzte as many more who have left school 
and are under 20 years of age, Suffice it to say that out of 35,000 
young people who have left school and ought to be regular attendants 
at Mass and their duties, it appears that about 27,000 live in the neglect 
of religious observances. 

“* Our losses are to be counted not by the hundred but by the 
thousand. 

‘*Oh you rich and well-to-do Catholics, know you not that multitudes 
are engulfed because you stir not a foot to save them ? 

““Nearly 18 per cent. of the population of London belong to the 
upper, middle and lower-middle classes. The proportion among 
Catholics will beless. But even among us 10 per cent may belong to 
the fairly well-to-do and the upper classes. This would give us from 
20,000 10 25,000 in London from whom as from the raw material we 
ought to recruit a sufficient army of lay workers. It is the business of 
the clergy to enlist them and set them to their task.” 

Father Segesser at the Catholic Truth Conference, 1903, said: 
“The priests and people spare no effort to keep our boys in Catholic 
schools. For the past 30 years Catholics have borne an almost 
intolerable burden, in order that our Catholic children should have a 
Catholic education in our Catholic elementary schools. And yet we 
have so far made no organised effort to keep them in touch with the 
_ Church when they leave school at the most dangerous time of their 

livés from a religious point of view. One sometimes is almost tempted 

_ to ask whether it does not appear to be throwing away years of work 
in our elementary schools, by this want of effort on our part to provide 
for children when they leave. 
“In a large school of about 200 boys in a very poor district 53 boys 
have left since the beginning of the year. There is no brigade, nor 
club, uor confraternity for boys in the mission. The priest-in-charge 
can point definitely to only 12 of the boys who have left as being still 
in any sense in touch with the church, and of these 12 no less than 6 
are members of a company of the brigade in the neighbouring parish. 
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In another school of 200 boys in whose district there has been a 
company of the Brigade for more 3 years, 96 boys have left during a 
similar period. Of these 42 are looked upon by the priest-in-charge 
as having been lost sight of. In another thickly-populated district, 
where on an average 100 boys leave the school each year, a priest can 
point to only from 40 to 50 boys who are fairly regular in the practice 
of their religious duties. 

‘« J do not think that there is any other word but appalling for these 
figures.” 

oor. Kearney, of Dublin, at the Catholic Truth Conference, 
1903, stated that the Boys’ Brigade was started in Dublin with 
3 ragged boys at a street-corner and it now numbered 3,617 
members. 

Alderman J. W. Gilbert, B.A., K.S.S., at the annual Conference of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 1909, said: ‘*Of course, the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade has not been without its critics. Has any good work 
which has yet been started escaped the critics? Fortunately or 
unfortunately, criticism is so very inexpensive !_ It is so much easier to 
criticise and find fault with and condemn what other people are doing 
than to attempt anything ourselves. This has been particularly 
noticeable in any criticism which has been passed upon the Brigade. 
As might be expected, it has come from those who have never had any 
experience in Brigade work, who do not appear to be engaged in any 
work amongst boys, and who, whilst condemning the Brigade, do not — 
suggest any other organisation to take its place.” ” 

The Rev. J. W. O. Byrne, C.C., Director of Catholic Boys’ Brigade, 
Wexford, October, 1903, said: ‘‘If Brigades are disadvantageous to 
our Catbolic youth, will someone point out something better which 
will do more good, morally, intellectually and physically for them ?” 

The Bishop of Salford’s message to the Federationists, January 19, 
IQII, is: ‘*I believe in common with the other Bishops that no finer 


agency for the spiritual and temporal protection of our boys at the © 


most critical period of their lives has ever been devised. The boys of 
the Catholic Boys’ Brigade are indeed enrolled in the Army of Christ 
and become true Christian soldiers with the Archbishop as Commander- 
in-Chief at the head and each Bishop in command of his own 
diocese.” ° : 

In conclusion, Sir, I would remind people that of the thousands of 
boys who leave schools every year, very many are lost to the Church. 

If this does do not stir us to do something drastic, and to doit — 
quickly, even at some personal sacrifice, thenour own Catholicity must be 
feebleindeed. The C.B.B. is the only widespread movement that success- 
fully copes with the leakage question, so until some better system has” 
been suggested and proved more successful, in God's name let us one 
and all follow the lead of our Bishops, and throw ourselves heart and soul 
into the work of saving souls in the way they have both sanctioned 
and encouraged. Let every young man ask himself seriously whether 
he cannot offer his services to his rector ; and let those who cannot 
become officers, get in touch with Father Segesser, Catholic Church, 


suggest. 

Yours, &c., z ; 
HAROLD COOPER. 
43, Great Russell-street, W.C. 





CORNISH VERSIONS OF PRAYERS. 


Srr,—It seems rather a pity that Mr. John Hobson Matthews, when 
once on the subject, did not give us also the ‘ Our Father” in correct 
Cornish form, as he says that the old version surviving until a century 
ago ‘in the common speech of the Cornish people” was ‘‘linguistically 
and theologically corrupt and defective.” Whether this description be 
altogether applicable or not to the Cornish version which lies before 
me, copied from a book printed while Dolly Pentreath’s memory was 
still green in the minds of many, I unluckily am not scholar enough to 
say. In view of our modern English, Mr. Matthews most likely would 
not hold the adoption and naturalisation of foreign words, at least in 
mcderation, to be much of a sin against purity of speech. At all 
events, in point of purity of this kind, the version before me, though 
not immaculate, is somewhat purer or less alloyed than Mr. Jenner’s 
version of the ‘‘ Hail Mary,” as quoted by Mr. Matthews, wherein I 
reckon at least seven words of Latin origin in three lines and a half. 

The loan words, each of them borrowed likewise in Welsh and 
nearly all of them in Irish, I take to be these: gras (initial g disappear- 
ing in a vas), beneges (d lost after x), frat, sanses (¢ changed into s 
after 2), pehadoryon, ér, amen. To these, I suspect, ought to be 
added Zes (Latin Zef-ere), as it is a Cornish peculiarity to change final 
ttos. En mesk, like Welsh ym mysg, though it looks as though taken: 
from Latin, is in reality only cognate with Latin mzsc-ere and our mix. 

If you care to print it, I subjoin the Cornish ‘Our Father” in its 
latest living stage, italicising the words purloined from Latin: ‘‘ Nei. 
Taz, ba oz en nev, donegas boez tha hano; tha glasgarn doaz; tha 
bonogath bogweez en nor pokara en nev; dreu dho nei deithma gen 
kenevyn bara; ha givians nei gen fehou, kara nei givians gele; ha na 
ledia nei idu ¢enzation ; byz dilver nei thart droeg. Amen.” Is givians 
here our English forgive, and /edia our English ead? Your con- 
tributor ‘* W. H. K.,” who fortunately is not sparing of his Celtic in 
your columns, or Mr. Matthews himself, may perhaps be good enough 
to enlighten us. And what of donogath? Is it or is it not connected 
with domegas (Mr. Matthews’s Jeveges) in the line foregoing ? 

Your obedient servant, 
C. ive B. 


Kingstown, February 26, 


AMORT, 


S1r,—The review of Father Poulain’s book in your last issue 
mentions Amort, ‘‘a hard critic of the mystics,” asa member of the 
Society of Jesus. Is not this critic Eusebius Amort, the Canon 
Regular of Polling, of whom a good biographical notice is given by 
Dr. Shahan in the ‘* Catholic Encyclopzedia ” ? 

Yours truly, 
C.Ra ae 


y 


% 
Deptford, with a view to helping on the movement in any way he may " 
Charity covereth a multitude of sins, 7 “tha 


7 
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HAT a sensation would be caused throughout the 
length and breadth of the British Isles if a jury of 


such eminent men as Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., M.D., 


the famous analyst ; Lord Ronald Sutherland Gover, artist 


and littérateur; Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., statesman and 
author ; Sir William Bull, M.P., famous in the business world 


| 


7 
v) 
: 


and well known as a solicitor; Sir Frederick Milner, Bt. ; 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the famous dramatist; Mr. Eden 


Phillpotts, the well-known writer; Mr. Marshall Hall, M.P., 


the eminent King’s Counsel; Mr. Hall Caine, the famous 


novelist; Mr. Max Pemberton, one of the most popular 


novelists of the day ; Mr. C. B. Fry, whose name is known 
_wherever athletics are practised ; and Mr. W. Rhodes, the 
- famous cricketer, were empanelled to try a case ! 


' The newspapers would report it, word by word, while the 
demeanour of the jury would be scrutinised by the most 
competent descriptive writers, eager to catch any passing 
phase of expression on their faces as a hint of the probable 
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above. They have not only tried the case submitted to 
them, but they have actually given their verdict on evidence 
brought before them by their own senses. In this way there 
is no possibility of a miscarriage of justice, as there some- 
times is in an ordinary verdict in which the evidence is laid 
before the jury by skilful advocates, trained to make the 
best of their cause. And the verdict, though unanimous, is: 
expressed by each individual, so that the public may know 
exactly what he thinks. The case which, without unduly 
pushing the metaphor, they tried, was that of SANATOGEN, 
now universally recognised as the greatest food-tonic which 
science has given to the modern world. The evidence on 
which the verdict was given was the effect of this preparation 
in reinforcing strength after strain, restoring waning vitality, 
re-creating nervous energy, replenishing the jaded system, 
and generally stimulating and building up the natural forces. 
until they were once more as vigorous as they ever were, 


_ verdict they might give. 


In this picture the gentlemen who constitute the jury are 
the distinguished ones whose names have been mentioned 


with the result that the health was made as perfect as that 


of which the individual was capable. 


That is the verdict of the twelve gentlemen as a whole 
As individuals, here are their statements : 


THE VERDICT. 


LoRD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER: 
“TI feel it only due to the benefit con- 
ferred on my general health by Sanatogen 
to write to inform those interested in that 
wonderful medicine that it has done me far 
more good than all the waters of Bath or 


fobs fe 


and 


- Harrogate.” 


Mr. HALL CAINE, the author 
dramatist : £ 
‘‘ My experience of Sanatogen has been 
that as a tonic nerve food it has on more 
than one occasion done me good.” 


Hae Camp 

StR WILLIAM BULL, M.P.: 
“T have much pleasure in stating that I 
consider your preparation, Sanatogen, 1s 
of decided value. It performs that which 


it promises to do, and I have recommended 
it to several friends.” 


Mr. MARSHALL HALL, K.C., M.P : 

“1 think it only right to say that I have 
tried Sanatogen, and I believe it to bea 
most excellent food.” 


Shh iyi 


L 


Anyone desirous of learning more about SANATOGEN, and 
of the conditions of ill-health for which it is specially appro- 
priate, is invited to write for the instructive booklet, entitled 

_ * Hints on Health,” which will be sent, free, to those mention- 


SIR FREDERICK MILNER, Bart. : 
“ Sanatogen seems both to nourish me 
and give me strength.” 


Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, the distinguished 
editor and author : 

“TI beg to say that I have been taking 
your Sanatogen since the beginning of the 
year, and would not be without it under any 
circumstances whatever.” 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P., the author 
and traveller : 

“T have used Sanatogen with extra- 
ordinary benefit. It is to my mind a true 
food tonic, feeding the nerves, increasing 
the energy, and giving fresh vigour to the 
over-worked body and mind.” 


ea ea a 


Str CHARLES CAMERON, C.B., M.D., 
Public Analyst, Dublin, etc.: 

“ Sanatogen is a substance of the highest 
nutritive value, containing a large amount 
of phosphorus, in exactly the form in which 
it can be easily absorbed. It is an excel- 
lent nerve-food.” 





ing “The Tablet,” on application to the Sanatogen Co.,! to 9s. 6d. 


Mr. HENRY ARTHUR JONES, the famous 

dramatist : ; 

“ Sanatogen seems to mea very valuable 

food and nerve tonic. I have several times 

taken a course of it when I’ve been run 
down, and always with excellent results.” 


a ; 

Manay bali, forced 

Mr. EDEN PHILLPOTTS, the well-known 
writer : ay 

‘*Sanatogen appears to be of real value 

to the brain-worker, a useful food and 

splendid tonic combined. I can give it 
high praise from personal experience.” 


(der t.0e,» rao 
Mr. W. RHODES, the famous Yorkshire 
cricketer : 

“T have given Sanatogen a good trial 
during the hard season we have just had, 
and found it a splendid tonic. Am very 
fond of it, especially taken in hot milk.” 
Mr. C. B. Fry, the famous cricketer: ™ 

“ Sanatogen is an excellent tonic food in 
training especially valuable in nervous 
exhaustion, to which men who undergo 


severe training are liable.” ye 4 


12, Chenies-street, London, W.C. 
A free sample will be sent to those enclosing two penny 

stamps to cover postage. _ 
Sanatogen can be obtained of all chemists, 


price 1s, 9d. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO. 
Srr,—In your issue of January 28, Dr. F, W. Gray, the writer of 


‘* Canadian Notes,” seems to scent danger to the Ontario Separate ; ; 
School system, discovering a ‘‘cloud hanging over the Catholic ST. JOSEPH S & ST. VINCENT S 
elementary schools of Ontario.” Nee ae who ae eee ba to ‘ 

boast of our system, who are the envy of the whole English-speaking 

Catholic world, are not a little surprised to find that there should be CRIPPLES HOMES. 

a cloud hovering even jin our neighbourhood, and we are especially 

anxious that it bea real cloud before we allow cae a pees ° go 

unquestioned among the Catholics of the Mother Country. ell, here 

is your correspondent’s sole proof of the existence of the cloud: “ It Under the Patronage of His GRACE 
is obvious that Catholic school-taxes are, even under the most favour- 

able conditions, considerably higher than those paid by the supporters of THE ARCHBISHOP or WESTMINSTER. 
public schools. . . . This difference of taxation, which presses very 

heavily, and, as it would seem, very unfairly upon the Catholic tax- 

payer, whether tenant or owner of narrow means, has. led not a few, 

and will, it is to be feared, continue to lead more, to avail themselves of SPECI AL & URGEN Fe A PPE Al: 
the legal means of relief, by becoming public school. supporters.” : 
Now, if this were obvious, it would certainly be a srs eee But 

it is obvious only to an outsider like your correspondent who has no 

practical knowledge of the facts. It is 60 obvious to a ee 500 NEEDED IMM ED IATELY 
living in Toronto, the capital city of the Province, nor to a Catholic < 

iitar in Hamilton, nor to a Catholic living in Kingston, nor to a for the maintenance of some 90 poor 
Catholic living in Stratford, St. Thomas, Oshawa, Belleville, Brock- Z ; 

ville, or in a majority of the rural sections, in all of which the rates are cripples under our care. 

the same as those of the public schools. It is far from being obvious 

in London, St. Catharine’s and several rural sections, because in these 

the Catholic rate is even less than that of the public schools. In tact, 


your correspondent’s statement is only obvious in a few country “{ These Cripples are undergoing 


districts and in the city from which he writes—Ottawa—and there it 








is due to abnormal conditions which are not unknown even to English ‘ : : 
Catholics. As to our children being driven out of the eee ns sp ecial curative and Op en-alr 
by over-taxation or any cause, it is not true, except perhaps, to a sma : 
extent, in the city of Ottawa and in ee, endo oe ee tr eatment, and are lear ning of ades. 
the rest of Ontario, I should say—and I know whereof I speak—there : . . 
are not fifty purely Catholic families who should support separate The above sum is r equir ed imme- 
schools and who do not do so, : i 

Hoping this explanation will allay all fear of a cloud overhanging the diately to save us from returning 
ideal Ontario separate school system, : Ss 
| I am, yours sincerely, the poor children to their former 

(Rev.) Hucu J. CANNING je 
(Diocesan Inspector of Schools for the Archdiocese surroundings. ! 


of Toronto, Ontario). 
The Presbytery, Our Lady of Lourdes, Earl-street, $ 
Toronto, February 13. 
P.S.—I do not speak of the ungrounded statement that the rate "| The Homes and all the finances 


presses equally heavily on the tenant or owner. It is the right ofa 





Catholic tenant in Ontario to direct to which school his taxes shall go, 
but is the duty of the owner to pay them. : . are under the Management of the 
Committee, and the accounts are 
OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. audited by Chartered Accoun- 
S1R,—The Bishop of Salford has sounded a timely note in drawing | | tants. 


attention to the situation of our secondary schools. I suppose it is 
true to say that the bulk of them are not receiving any share of the 
local rates, and only half of the imperial grant—the lower scale. That 
would be grievance enough, in all conscience, ifit stood alone. Butin 


addition there is the almost insurmountable difficulty of opening fresh ‘| The children ar e under the care 


schools: Thus much ne say of the constitutional disorder of : : 

Sitnaaiden., Pee ike 3 of the Sisters of Charity. Please 
Now it is very questionable whether this secondary school danger is > ’ . 

understood by the general body of the Catholic laity in England. help us at this time of most 

First, the situation is new. Secondly, the vital dependence of the urgent need ‘ 

supply of elementary teachers on the secondary school, as the only |} gS : 


preliminary training ground, has not yet come to be felt in effect. 


{ 

Thirdly, the indirectness of the bearing of the secondary school on the , ' 
majority of Catholics seems to preclude a proportionate interest in and Donations should be sent to the 
adequate appreciation of its fateful vitalness. The secondary school is , , , 
like ‘ main artery to the elementary school. But the Catholic ** man Archbishop y Archbishop s fLouse, 
in the street,” and even in more select locale, seems to regard the W J WW 
ey school as a select or special school, of mere limited interest, ne IY, OF 10 
not discerning its correlation with the whole Catholic elementary school Po 
system. It is time that much was written and spoken on this subject. Oe ; . ter, ‘ Esq, 
Ought it not to be so dinned into the ears of our Catholic population S, Z F LH: ugh S 
that even the deaf may hear and know what is the importance of the | |. cag 
Catholic secondary school, and whatits situation and dangers. Li 29, Ki ug S A venue 

Yours &c., , 


WaLTER HANLEY. Clapham Park, SW. 


Presbytery, Snow Hill, Wolverhampton. 





HOME FOR ENGLISH GIRLS IN MADRID. COMMITTEE : 





Pre ace ee see! Irish girls, nearly al The Very Rev. Manuel J. Bidwell, Saag. 
ositions as governesses an 
suis 8 pen allies: Hundreds of these girls ae in Madrid a pee ae J - Burke, C.SS.R. ; the 
and other parts of the country. Many no doubt do well, but others go eV. sy Bs. ellows ; le i 
adrift, and have no home to go to when unemployed. ; Moreover, a E - Gorh E a Se nape 
arrival in Spain the lack of any Home or even Registration Office to SA 4 J. era ee M.D., M.A,, J.P; 
which they could apply for shelter and advice is greatly felt, and it is The Lady Mary Howard; Richard A, 
often the cause of the girls lapsing into destitution or worse. . 5 ; 
i. ee ae ne eee is eos to e up a Home for Catholic Howden, Esq. ; the Rev. J ohn Moy nihan , 
nglish and Irish girls in Madrid. A beginning will be made on a i - ’ : j i 
very modest scale. It is proposed to start with a flat with the essential fa ae Ege eat Malet Reet 
eet in. rors o Tee English lady Directress, and E. Pereira; Norman F, P otter, Esq. ; the 
to work in connexion with the ‘* Société pour la Protection ¢e | : 
Fille,” an institution under high patronage in Madrid, which is Slee nety ee Sonu rP John : ihe Hon. 
doing good work. fe Mrs. Stirling ; the Sister Provincial of the 
As the wife of the British Ambassader at Madrid I shall be happy Sisters of Charity ; Charles Trapp, Esq. 


myself to superintend the commencement of the work, by selecting a 
suitable apartment starting a Register, and making the new institution 
as widely known as possible. For this purpose at least £300 will be 
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required immediately. Iam authorised to state that their Majesties 
the Queen of Spain and Queen Christina and her Royal Highness the 
Infanta Isabel sympathise entirely with the object in view. Offers of 
support have already been made in Madrid, including that of the Vicar- 
General, whose experience and advice will be of great value. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Westminster bas expressed his sympathy 
with, and approval of the above scheme. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by Lady 
de Bunsen, British Embassy, Madrid, the Countess of Denbigh, 
Newnham Paddox, Lutterworth, and Countess de Torre Diaz, 21, 
Devonshire-place, London, W 

Yours faithfully, 
BERTA DE BUNSEN, 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AS GOD IN EARTH. 


S1r,—The title given by Lord North to Queen Elizabeth, which 
appears so unusual to Mr. Wainewright, is surely familiar enough to 
all students of medieval legal treatises. The famous citation from 
Baldus de Ubaldis (A.D. 1327-1400) ‘‘ Imperator est Dominus totius 
mundi et Deus in Terra” (‘‘Consilia,” 288, no. 7) is a completely 
parallel phrase, and many other like sayings can be found in the learned 
and stimulating notes added by the Jate Professor Maitland to his trans- 
lation (Cambridge, 1900) of Gierkes ‘‘ Das deutsche Genoscenschafts- 
recht. 

Yours truly, 
BEDE JARRETT O.P, 


A REFERENCE WANTED. 


S1r,—I should be mach obliged if any of your readers could inform 
me where I can find the saying attributed to St. Teresa, viz. : ‘‘ If you 
will make a daily meditation for a quarter of an hour I promise you 
Paradise.” I mentioned this saying to a friend a short time ago, but 
when I was asked where it was to be fourd, was unable to give any 
reference. I have seen it in print somewhere, but cannot remember 
where. 

Yours, &c., ; 
NEMO. 
February 23. 





[Owing to the pressure upon our space several letters and other com- 
munications have had to be held over.—EpD, TABLET]. 





MOTU PROPRIO. 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION BY NAME OF THE PRIESTS ARNOLD 
HARRIS MATHEW, HERBERT IGNATIUS BEALE, AND 
ARTHUR WILLIAM HOWARTH. 


To OuR BELOVED CHILDREN, THE CATHOLICS OF 
ENGLAND : 


For some time past We have known that it has been to you a 
source of grievous scandal and of deepest sorrow that the priests, 
Herbert. Ignatius Beale and Arthur William Howarth, of the 
clergy of the diocese of Nottingham, seeking the things that are 
their own, and not the things that are Jesus Christ’s, and led 
away by their ambition, after several attempts to procure for 
themselves the rank of the episcopate from men who are not 
‘Catholics, have lately reached that pitch of audacity, in which 
having obtained the fulfilment of their wishes they have arro- 
gantly informed Us of their episcopal consecration. Nor was 
this information left without authentic testimony, for the person 
who was the chief author ef this sacrilegious misdeed—a certain 
pseudo-bishop named Arnold Harris Mathew—was not ashamed 
to confirm the fact in letters, full of self-assumption, which he 
has addressed to Us. This person, moreover, has thought fit to 
bestow upon himself the title of Anglo-Catholic Archbishop of 
London. Wherefore, turning Our mind and solicitude first of 
all to you, beloved sons, of whose sentiments of religion and 
devotion the signal proofs are constantly before Us, We 
earnestly admonish you in the Lord to guard yourselves against 
their pretensions and deceits. And next, that We may not be 
wanting in Our office, We, following the examples of Our pre- 

_decessors, pronounce the aforesaid consecration to be unlawful 
and sacrilegious and wholly contrary to the commands of this 
Holy See and the sanction of the Sacred Canons. 

Finally, by the authority of Almighty God, we excommunicate 

and anathematise the above-named Arnold Harris Mathew, 


Herbert Ignatius Beale, and Arthur William Howarth, and all | 


others who to this wicked crime have given aid, counsel, or 


consent, and we solemnly declare and command that they are } 


to be held as cut off from the communion of the Church, and as 
utterly schismatic, to be by all Catholics, and especially by you, 
avoided. 

While we have recourse to this severe but altogether necessary 
remedy, We in like manner exhort you, beloved sons, that you 
fervently join your prayers to Ours, beseeching God that He 
may mercifully deign to lead back these unhappy wanderers to 
the fold of Christ and to the port of Salvation. 

And that you by God’s help may the more efficaciously obtain 
the same, We sincerely bestow on you the Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, under the Ring of the Fisher- 
man, on the 11th day of February, 1911, in the eighth year of 


Our Pontificateé. 
PIUS X. POPE. 
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FIGHTING CYCLE FRICTION. 


Every Engineer knows that Friction wastes Power and 
wears Driving Bearings away. 

Riders often need more energy to overcome the Friction 
of the Driving Parts of their Bicycles than they require 
to propel their Machines along. 





The Sunbeam Bicycle costs more, but it is free from this 
Friction. It is dearer at the beginning, but because its 
Driving Bearings never wear, it is far, far cheaper in the 
end (or rather in the Jong run, as there is practically no 
End to Sunbeams). There are Sunbeams in daily use now 
that are fifteen to twenty years old. All cyclists should 
write for the 1911 Sunbeam Cycle List to | 


J. MARSTON Ltd.—9 Sunbeamland— 
Wolverhampton— 


where they may study for themselves the celebrated 
system of the Little Oil Bath Lubrication, which saves 
Sunbeam Riders from fighting Friction. 


London Showrooms—157 and 158, Sloane-street (close 
to Sloane-square), S.W. 


Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, E,C. 
Manchester Showrooms—131 Deansgate. 





The Cleaning 
of Costumes 


REQUIRES THE MOST EXPERT CARE 
AND ATTENTION. OUR DAINTY 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU ALL ABOUT 
THE FAMOUS ACHILLE SERRE PRO- 
CESS OF DRY-CLEANING, WHICH IN 
FOUR DAYS TRANSFORMS A SOILED 
AND CREASED DRESS INTO A SMART 
AND SPOTLESS ONE—WITHOUT UN- 
PICKING, IMPOVERISHMENT OR 
INJURY TO THE MOST DELICATE 
MATERIAL. MAY WE SEND YOU A 
FREE COPY? YOU WILL OFTEN FIND 
IT USEFUL. 


Achille Serre, L” 


NETTOYAGE A SEC, 


WHITE POST LANE, 
HACKNEY WICK, LONDON. 
’Phone 1265 Last, 








And branches throughout London 
and the Provinces. 
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The Indian chapter in the late Lord Ripon’s career has 
already been written in great part, from an individualist 
standpoint, by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. The complete biography 
of the statesman has now been undertaken by Mr. Lucien 
Wolf, at whose disposal the private and official papers have 
been placed by the late Marquis’s executors. Besides this 
material, covering the whole period of Lord Ripon’s public 
life from 1849 down to his retirement from office in 1908, 
the biographer proposes to bring into the reckoning the 
papers of Lord Ripon’s father, who, as Lord Goderich, 
succeeded Mr. Canning in the Premiership in 1827—papers 
not hitherto examined for biographical or historical purposes. 
To the handling of his abundant materials Mr. Wolf brings 
uncommon ability as a biographer, and a sympathy and an 
understanding of his subject which promises well for the 
fit performance of a particularly interesting task. 


* * 
* 


From Canada comes news of the death of Mr. Justice 
McMahon, one of the most distinguished judges of the 
High Court of Ontario. Born in Canada seventy-five years 
ago, he practised successfully during twenty years ia 
London, which is Ontario’s; was raised by Sir John Mac- 
donald to the Bench in 1887, his promotion to the High 
Court following some fifteen years later. 


* * 
* 


On Tuesday Sir Charles Santley was seventy-seven. The 
Grand Old Man of Song, who knew Thackeray and Dickens 
in their prime, for whom Gounod wrote one of his finest 
songs, and who sang with Jenny Lind, will shortly experi- 
ence a pleasure such as has fallen to the lot of few singers 
indeed. At the forthcoming benefit-matinée which Lady 
Knill has delighted to organise in his honour, and to which 
the King and Queen and the whole Diplomatic Corps have 
given their patronage, he will appear once more in an opera- 
_ part which he first assumed half a century ago, when 
scarcely another singer of to-day, Patti excepted, was even 
cradled. 

** 

The following further selection of names from among 
those of the departed during the last decade to be 
commemorated in the forthcoming Supplement to the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography” brings us to the end 
of the alphabet: Mrs. Mary Anne Sadleir, Canadian 
_ writer; Clement W. Scott, dramatic critic; Emily Francis 
Adeline Sergeant, novelist ; Ethelred Luke Taunton, ecclesi- 
astical historian ; Francis Thompson, poet ; George Tyrrell, 
theologian ; Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster ; 
and Sir Joseph Walton, judge. 

ae 
King Manuel of Portugal has become an interested 
patron of the Catholic Amateur Dramatic Club, which, 
under the presidency of the Hon. Charles Russell, and the 
vice-presidency of Mr. Seymour Hicks, is working for the 
branches of the Catholic Federation in the diocese of 


Westminster. 


* 
* 


Mr. Anthony O’Malley, one of the survivors of the 
Papal army who made the campaign of 1870 under De 
La Morciére, has been laid to rest in Dundrum cemetery. 
He served in the 5th Division of the Legion of St. Patrick, 
and was for some time a prisoner of war. In Canada, 
where there are a larger number of the veterans of the 
Papal Zouaves than can be found elsewhere in the British 
dominions, one of their number, Mr. Alfred Francceur, of 
Sorel, Quebec, has just been decorated by the Holy Father 
with a Knighthood of Pius IX. Canada still boasts of 
corps of young men who are permitted to enrol themselves 
under the name of Zouaves and wear the uniform of the 
volunteers who fought for Pius IX. Indeed, this famous 
uniform, which the Papal troops borrowed from the army of 
France, still makes its picturesque appearance in the streets 
of Quebec or Montreal for the Féte-dieu processions, and 
on other occasions of great religious ceremonial, as last 
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Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON COCOA 


is 10 times more nutritious than 





Vide “ Lancet.” 
Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


ordinary Cocoa,”— 
A Delicious Beverage. 








POWER’S WHISKEY. 
PURE POT STILL. 
“THREE SWALLOW. 

Made solely from malt and 


in Ireland. 


JOHN POWER & SON, Ltd., 
JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, DUBLIN. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


DISTILLERS 


com grown 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





During Lent 


YOU WONT WANT MEAT 


But you must have nourishment. Try 
PROTOSE THE STANDARD 
3 NUT MEAT. 

Made entirely from choice nuts and wheat. Deli- 
cious, nutritious, and easily digested. You will be 
surprised and delighted with Protose; many 
people have given up meat after trying Protose, 
for everyone admits the risk they run in eating 
the flesh of animals that are very likely to be 

} diseased at the time of killing. Think about it, 
and if you would really like to try Protose send 
3d. in stamps, mentioning this paper, to 












Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts, 


N.B.—And if you are not yet acquainted with Granose Flakes or 
Biscuits ask when you send fora FREE SAMPLE, It is the daintiest 
Breakfast Food you ever saw. Cures both indigestion and constipa- 
tion. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MIL 


(In Powder Form). 
No Sooking. Prepared instantly by stirring 
vigorously in water, hot or cold. 


THE FOOD THAT BRINGS RESULTS. | 


The first thought of experienced dietitians when selecting a 
palatable, nourishing, easily assimilated food. : 
“| The wholesome, invigorating food principles of pure milk and 
choice malted grain, so prepared as to be properly assimilated in 
the feeblest conditions. i : \ 
“| Used more extensively every year in the feeding of infants and 
as a supplementary nutrient for growing children. Also with 
increasing confidence by adults as a table beverage in the home— 
superior to tea or coffee at meals—and an efficient corrective of 
insomnia taken hot before retiring. : 

In Glass Bottles 1/6, 2/6, 11/- at all Chemists and Stores, 

amples free on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, 


BUCKS. 
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year’s Congress visitors, for instance, were made aware. 
The law is content even to strain a point in favour of this 
ceremonial wearing of the Papal uniform by the Canadian 
*“Zouaves” of to-day, who are.still largely officered by the 
veterans of the campaigns in Italy. 


* & 
* 


Mr, Edmund Samuel Grindle, whose death in his 72nd 
year is reported from Oxford, was a valiant warfarer in the 
religious controversies of more than thirty years ago. Born 
in London in May, 1839, he studied at King’s College, 
London, and entered Queen’s College, Oxford, as a scholar 
in 1858. He was awarded a second class in Mathematical 
Moderations in 1860, an “honorary fourth” in Classics in 
1861, and a third class in the Final School of Mathematics 
in 1862. Taking Orders, he served in several curacies in 
Yorkshire and in Sussex, and in 1870 accepted from Mr. 
Wagner the curacy of St. Paul’s, Brighton, which he 
resigned six years later in order to become a Catholic, 


* & 
* 


The two pamphlets which Mr. Grindle published that year, 
while still an Anglican, made no small stir. ‘‘ Christianity 
or Erastianism” was a letter addressed, by permission, to 
Cardinal Manning by “ Presbyter Anglicanus,” Mr. Grindle’s 
nom de plume; and this was followed by “Do they well to 
be Angry ?”—a second letter similarly addressed by permis- 
sion to Cardinal Manning and similarly signed. These 
letters were called forth by the passing of the Public 
Worship Regulation Act in 1874 and by an Allocution 
signed by all the Anglican Bishops, except Baring of 
Durham and Moberly of Salisbury, laying down the 
necessity of submitting to the State Courts. The first asked 
for the formation by the Holy See of a Uniat Anglican 
Church, into which the Christian (as distinguished from the 
Erastian) portion of the Church of England might be 
gathered in a quasi-corporate manner by the Holy See, and 
granted that “the Anglican clergy who may desire to be 
incorporated into such a Uniat Church must of course be 
conditionally reordained”; and such conditional reordina- 
tion should be regarded by them as a boon rather than a 
disadvantage: for, however firmly they may themselves 
believe in the validity of their Orders, they ought not to 
forget the large preponderance of Christians who are not 
satisfied concerning it. This first letter produced a violent 
protest from over a hundred clergyman headed by Mr. 
Mackonochie ; and the second letter answered the objec- 
tions therein made. Mr. Grindle, moreover, quoted a 
remarkable passage from a letter addressed to him by 
Cardinal Manning: “Do not be disturbed. The Protest 
against you and the Vatican Council was no surprise to me. 
I have had a long and full experience in such matters. Do 
not think that I imagined you to speak as representing 
numbers. I understood you to be representing conscience 
and sincerity, and inviting those who have the heart to 
follow fyour ‘example. This will make no change in my 
readiness to serve you and those who may act with you.” 


* * 
* 


The fullness of that service may be measured by the 
sequel—the reception of Mr. Grindle into the Church ; nor 
can that be regarded as a solitary event. Mr. Grindle’s 
adventuring first steps made the path a less difficult one 
for others to pursue; and one who can speak with intimate 
authority has ascribed to this convert’s precept and example 
some part in the great movement from St. Barthomew’s, 
Brighton, in the Spring of 1878, a movement which has 
lately, after a lapse of years, received a sudden impetus. 
After relinquishing clerical duty as an Anglican, Mr. Grindle 
devoted himself to educational work ; and in 1891 he 
returned to Oxford, and was licensed by Convocation as 
Master of a private Hall, which he conducted for something 


like a dozen years. 
rfl 


Readers of that delightful little sketch entitled ‘‘ The 
Rosary,” printed ten days ago in Zhe Daily News, and 
in this page last week made the subject of rather blind 
guessings at its source, will be interested to hear that its 
author is Mr. A. Rothay Reynolds, a fellow Catholic, and 
the Daily Mews St. Petersburg correspondent during the 
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COCKERELL’S COALS. 
(GF: J. COCKERELL and CO., Tower House, Trinity 








square, F.C, 
" COAL MERCHANTS to His late Majesty the KING. 
‘ otise: Coals Pale Gaby tet 26s, 6d. | Hard Steam ......c.cecceece 258. 
id Coal Welefsin Mam big du etath octal 28s, Bright Cobbles ........c.eee0 24S. 
pat Pe oo po sadieeeviucine || 27S Hard Cobbles ..))0ssisicdasoes 238 
roar een ‘t esate s ae Tower Kitcheners .......5.. 20S. 
ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION 
elegrams Tel, No. 


“ ” 
Wallsend,” London. 1027 Avenue (5 lines) 





New Edition (x8th): Cloth, rs, 6d. ; Boards, rs, 


Of all Booksellers, or sent post free from the Publishers, 


The DIETETIC CURE of OBESITY, 


WITH A CHAPTER on GOUT and its DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 


Contents.—Evils of Corpulency. Dangerous Conditions due 
such as Weak Heart, Gout, &c. Diet the only safe and permanent tired a 
Quack medicines to reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-Eating 
and Sedentary Habits. Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, &c, Analysis and 
Composition of some largely advertised secret Preparations for reducing weight. 


London: CHATTO anp WINDUS, ‘111, ST. MARTIN’S-LANE, W.C. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Chlor 


The BEST REMEDY KNOWN for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


The only Palliative in 








Effectually cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHG:A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations, and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/1%4, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 








“JUNORA ” 


The National Tonic Wine. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE DOCTORS. 


A New Nerve Remedy.—“ Junora ” isa new 
tonic wine, which is at once a delightful deli- 
cious beverage, a powerful stimulant, a strong 
appetiser, and last but not least, an unparalleled 
restorative for the brain and nerves. 


To Cheer but not Inebriate.—When you 
drink ‘ Junora”’ it is enjoyable to let it peram- 
bulate round the tongue before swallowing. 

It tickles the palate and leaves a fascinating 
farewell flavour. ; 


‘When it reaches the stomach it gives a sense of | 
‘comfort, but when it is absorbed by the blood 
vessels It goes straight to the nerve cells and a 
, tremendous re-awakening of New Nerve Life 
| takes place. 4 


| As ‘‘Junora” becomes more widely known and 
;| more and more in daily use, so Nervous Debi- 
lity will decrease and the general health and 
strength of the people improve, ! 


This is not a mere statement, it is a scientific 
fact and you can prove it, Try a sample bottle 
free, 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 


Send your name and address to Rays, Hyde- 
street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. Mention 
Tue Taser and enclose three penny stamps to 
pay cost of postage. By return you will receive 
a trial sample bottle and it’ll do you good. 


li 
Til. Tonic Win 
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.** Junora ” is sold at 2s. 11d. per bottle at most 
\Y wine merchants, licensed grocers and licensed 

chemists, as well as at most of our leading 
; . hotels, 


If any difficulty is expecienced kindly write to 
Rays, who will be glad to send youa card with 
the name of the nearest agent. 








Proprietors: Rays, HYDE-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, Lonpon, W.C. 
*Tunora” Works: OGLE-STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 
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last five or six anxiously eventful years. A publisher who 
is wise as well as enterprising will no doubt shortly announce 
the gathering of Mr. Rathay Reynold’s sketches and tales 
into what ought to bea particularly attractive little work, 








MARRIAGES. 





VISCOUNT FEILDING AND MISS HARDING. 


At the Church of St. Thomas Aquinas, Market Drayton, on Tuesday 
morning, February 28, took place the marriage of Viscount Feilding, 
eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Denbigh, to Miss Imelda 
Harding, daughter of Mr. F. E.. Harding, of Old Springs, Market 
Drayton. The church was tastefully decorated. 

The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Denis Sheil, of the 
Oratory, Birmingham, and the Rev. Norbert Kelly, of Market 
Drayton. 

The bride who was given away by her father wore a gown of white 
satin, draped with old Honiton lace. Her full Court train was of silver 
tissue veiled with chiffon and Brussels net. On her head she wore a 
myrtle wreath and Honiton lace veil, lent by Lady Denbigh, while her 
ornaments were a pearl and diamond brooch and pearl earrings, the 
gifts of the bridegroom and a pearl necklace, the gift of her aunt, Mrs. 
William Arkwright. Six bridesmaids, the Misses Clare and Winefride 
Harding, sisters of the bride, the Ladies Clare, Bettie, and Victoria 
Feilding, sisters of the bridegroom, and Miss Phyllis Walker were in 
attendance. They were attired in dresses of white satin with Vandyck 
collars of guipure lace. The highswathed belts were of pale mauve 
and pink satin ribbon fastened on the left side of the bodice with little 
bunches of mauve and pink roses. They had guipure lace caps, trimmed 
with two little bunches of pink and mauve roses, and also wore pearl and 
enamel brooches, and carried posies of pink carnations, thegifts of the bride- 
groom. The page, Master Bernard Harding, brother of the bride, was 
dressed in a white sailor suit, and Lieutenant the Hon. Hugh Feilding, 
R.N., brother of the bridegroom, was best man. 

After the ceremony there was a reception at Old Springs by the Hon. 
Mrs. Harding. Later in the day Lord and Lady Feilding left in a 
motor for their honeymoon, which will be spent touring in Wales and 
the South of England. Her travelling dress consisted of a blue frieze 
coat and skirt witha leather cap to match, and a long musquash coat. 

Among the guests at the ceremony and the reception were: The 
Earl of Denbigh and Countess of Denbigh, Mr. C. E. de Trafford 
and Lady Agnes de Trafford, Mr. Gervase Elwes and Lady 


Winefride Elwes, the Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, the Elon. Walter 
Clifford, the Ladies Mollie, Dorothie, Agnes, Marjorie, Clare, Bettie, 
and Victoria Feilding, the Hon. Hugh Feilding, the Hon. Henry 
Feilding, Major Gerald M. Harding and Mrs. Harding, Mr. R. W. 
Worswick and Mrs. Worswick, Mr. Stephen Harding, Mr. C. W. 
Clifford and Mrs. Clifford, Mr. Bankhead-Browne and Mrs, Bankhead- 
Browne, Mr. Donaldson-Hudson and Mrs. Donaldson-Hudson, Mr. 
Monro Walker and Mrs. Monro Walker, Mr. Tayleur and Miss Lucy 
Tayleur. 


The presents included the following: The Bridegroom, pearl and 
diamond brooch and pearl earrings; The Earl and Countess of 
Denbigh, diamond necklace; Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley, silver box ; 
Miss E. ae china bonbonniére; Count and Countess Bliicher, 
silver candlesticks; The Misses Blundell, morning tea-set and tray ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Blount, old oak chest of drawers; Miss Darrel 
Blount, Irish lace; Miss M. Blundell, embroidered gown; Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle, glass butter plates and knives; Miss Sybil 
Clifford, silver candlesticks; Messrs. Gilbert, Walter, Lewis, and .- 
Roger, and the Misses Agnes and Rosamond Clifford, gold curb 
bracelet; Mr. and Mrs. Somers Vernon Cocks, silver toast-rack ; Miss 
Egerton Castle, china bowl; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Clifford, old oak 
sideboard ; The Lord and Lady de Freyne, Limerick lace scarf; 
Hon. L., M. and E. French, silver tea spoons; Major, Mrs., Miss 
and Mr. E. Galton, silver inkpot, candlesticks and pen-tray; Mr. 
and Mrs. Gaisford St. Lawrence, gilt sugar-basin and sifter ; Capt. 
C. M. Harding, cheque; Lady Mary Herbert, silver muffin-dish ; 
Mr. and Mrs, Heathcote, coffee cups; Major and Mrs. G. M. 
Harding, old Sheffield plate tea tray; Misses Dorothy and Nancy 
Harding, old Sheffield plate pin-tray; Mr. and Mrs. Harding, 
turquoise and diamond ear-rings and cheque; Admiral and Mrs. 
Inglefield, small cabinet ; Mr. Longueville, blotter: Miss,Longueville, 
ivory paper-cutter; Mrs. Moore, screen; Col. and Mrs. Macdonald 
of Glenaladale, silver salt cellars, &c. ; Lady and the Misses Mostyn, 
Sheffield plate candlesticks ; Lord Feilding, dispatch-bag; Miss C. 
Mostyn, silver box; Lady O’Conor, turquoise and pearl pendant ; 
Major and Mrs. Pereira, fitted tea-table; Mother Superior of the 
Convent Pantasaph, ‘*‘ Madonna” in gilt case ; Countess Somers, ruby 
and diamond brooch; Mr. Somers Cocks, cheque; Mr. Charles 
Somers Cocks, cheque; Miss Ethel and Mary Somers Cocks, 
morning tea-set; Count and Countess Torre Diaz, pearl bracelet ; 
Miss Dorothy Trafford, silver cream jug and _ sugar-cas ;ter 
Mr. and Lady Agnes de Trafford, tortoiseshell hair-combs ; 
Miss Weld-Blundell, tea-knives; Mrs. Weld, silver and _ tor- 
toiseshell box; the Misses de Zulueta, china breakfast-service ; 
Mr, and Mrs. de Zulueta, revolving book-case; Major and Mrs, 
Worsley-Worswick, Persian rug; Mr. and Mrs. Worswick, Persian 
rug. ; 
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Benger’s Food. 


The ‘‘ Lancet” describes it 
Benger’s 





Works, Manchester. 


2 P55 


= NOW 


“THERE’S A WORLD OF GOOD 
IN THE EARLY MORNING CUP 


Mixed with fresh new 
milk, Benger’s Food 
forms a dainty and 
delicious cream, and is 
a complete food 
most agreeable form. 


Half freshly-made tea 
and half Benger’s Food, 


cream, makes a_ delightful 
change, combining the refresh- 
ing qualities of the tea with 
the digestive advantages of 


admirable preparation.” 


The Proprietors of Benger’s Food issue 
a Booklet containing much valuable 
information on the feeding of Invalids 
and the Aged and the rearing of Infants, 
A copy will be sent post free on applica- 
tion to Benger’s Food Ltd., 


Benger's Food is sold in tins by Chemists, ete., cvcrywhere. 
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Country House Lighting 7 


By Arthur H, Lea, M.I.M.E. ' 


ttIS aS ada TIA TdT STEELE EL TESTER EEE SoS 


: W This book gives inquirers un- 
milk or NN biassed information, including 


complete costs, the advantages 
and disadvantages pertaining 
to each system illustrated 
above. It gives the results 
of many years’ practical ex- 
perience, and will be invalu- 
able to anyone wanting to 
obtain the light most  suit- 
able to his own particular 
requirements 
Post free on application to 

LEA & WARREN 
COUNTRY HOUSE SPECIALISTS 
LIGHT, HEAT, WATER 

7, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Works— Telephones— - 
Kettering 5608 Westminster and 
12 Kettering 








as “Mr. 


Otter 
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WY C)PEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
\\ WN Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 
\\ 


Illustrated Guide sent free from 
F, N. Cuarrincron Osea Island, Essex. 


Vp, 
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The Bride, Set of Kipling’s works; the Earl and Countess of 
Denbigh, water colour paintings and cheque ; Mr, and Mrs. Harding, 
arm-chair ; Lady Ida Low, mirror; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Berkeley, 
gold-mounted umbrella ; Lady Catherine Berkeley, Miss Maud and 
Miss Constance Berkeley, Wedgwood dessert-service ; Mr. and Mrs, 
Francis Berkeley, silver calendar; Lieut.-Colonel Mowbray Berkeley, 
decanter ; Viscount Campden, Dutch butter-dish; Mr. and Mrs. R, 
W. Worswick, arm-chair ; Baron and Baroness von Hiigel, book ; Mrs. 
and the Misses Codrington, glass vases; Mrs. Haydock, old oak 
dresser; the Hon. Hugh, the Hon. Flenry, and the Ladies Feilding, 
cheque ; Servants at ‘‘Old Springs,” silver hot-water jug ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Gaisford St. Lawrence, silvergilt sugar-bowl ; Mr.and Mrs. Henry 
Cave, silver rose-bowl ; Mgr. Kennard, silverand oak box ; Lord and Lady 
Northcote, sixteenth century gold and Jeather cup; Mr. and Lady 
Agnes de Trafford and Mr, and Lady Winefride Elwes, oak dining- 
room table; Lady and the Misses Dalrymple, mirror-table ; Mr. G. 
Blunt, glass bon-bon dishes; Lord and Lady Clifford of Chudleigh, 
silver muffin-dish and slop-bowl. 


MR. GERALD J. HARDMAN—MISS MARY I. YOUNG. 


At St. Joseph’s Church, Handsworth, Yorkshire, on Saturday, 
February 25, Mr. Gerald J. Hardman, the second son of the late John 
B. Hardman, K.S.G., of Birmingham, was married to Barbara Mary 
Isabel Young, the fourth daughter of the late Bernard J. Young, J.P., 
and Mrs. Young, of Richmond Park, Sheffield. The ceremony was 
performed by the Biskop of Northampton, Miss Kathleen Young, a 
sister of the bride, was bridesmaid. The bride was given away by her 
brother, Mr. Baldwin Young, and Mr. Edward Keogh, a cousin of the 
bridegroom, acted as his best man. After the ceremony there was a 
reception of guests and a wedding breakfast at Richmond Park, where 
there was a large display of presents. Later the bride and bridegroom 

-left for London em route for Paris, where the honeymoon will be spent. 





OBITUARY. 


er orem 
CANON MULCAHY, 


It is with regret that we have to announce the death of the Very Rev. 
Patrick Canon Mulcahy, which occurred at St. Marie’s, Halifax, on 
Saturday. Educated at St. John’s College, Waterford, and Maynooth, 
he was ordained priest in 1873. For some time he had charge of the 
mission at Dewsbury. Since he has been at Halifax he has acted as 
one of the Guardians of the Poor and taken considerable interest in 
education generally and in the school controversy. He was elected 
Vice-President of the Leeds Diocesan Schools Association and one of 
the representatives of the diocese on the Catholic Education Council, 
‘He was appointed a canon in 1905. He ever showed himself a very 
zealous and hard-working priest and loyal to his Bishop, to whom as to 
the diocese his death comes as a heavy loss. R.I.P. 


‘ 


FATHER M. L, CUMMINS, S.M. 


We regret to record the death of the Rev. Michael Lestrange 
Cummins, S.M., which took place at Kew on Wednesday in last week. 
Born in the Queen’s County just seventy-three years ago, Father 
Cummins at an early age entered the Society of Mary, and aftera 
prolonged and successful course of studies was ordained priest in the 
Church of the Catholic University, Stephen’s Green, in 1868, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Elloi, Bishop of Tonga, member of the Society of 
Mary. After some years of missionary work in East London, he offered 
himself for the foreign mission, and passed some seven years in New 
Zealand in the pioneer days. Recalled to Europe, Father Cummins 
threw himself with energy into the work of home missions and retreats 
in Ireland, and for the last twelve years had worked at the establishment 
of a new mission at Kew where he built a church. The funeral 
took place on Monday last after a Requiem in the church at Kew in the 
presence of the Bishop of Southwark. R.I.P. 


MR. W. B. CAMPBELL, 


We regret to record the death of Mr. William Bernard Campbell 
which occurred in London last week. Born in 1865 at Dublin, he was 
educated at Beaumont, and was throughout his life most devoted to 
his school ; in after years he often acted in the Shrovetide play given 
by the Old Boys of the Beaumont Union, sometimes taking a leading 
part: in 1905 his ‘‘ Hamlet” was a brilliant success. He graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, winning there the Gold Medal for Oratory at 
the Historical Society. He was called to the Irish Bar in 1888 and was 
a pupil of Mr. Seymour Burke, now K.C. He did not stay long enough 
at the Irish Bar to make much mark, but while he was waiting for 
briefs be contributed to a paper called Jrisk Society a series of 


sketches of the living Irish Judges of that day and he collected them 


in 1890 and publishyd them as ‘‘ Our Judges” by ‘ Rhadamanthus.” 
Coming to England he was called at Middle Temple in 1893 and 
practised in the High Court, where from time to time he had 
important work, and on the South-Eastern Circuit and at the Central 
Criminal Court ; for several years he one of the Standing Counsel for the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children ; but his chief 
successes were gained as a defender of prisoners. Ele sometimes sat as 
a Deputy County Court Judge and as a Deputy Recorder. He gave 
proof of his wide interests in things outside his profession by two 
lectures which he gave to ‘the Tuesday Society” on ‘ Our English 
Pope” and ‘‘ Savonarola.” He had numerous friends at the Middle 
Temple where he lived for many years until his health gave way last 
year, and he was also well-known and moch liked at the Devonshire 
and Reform Clubs. He stood for Westminster as a Progressive at the 
County Council Election in 1907 but wes not elected. He wasa 
singularly sympathetic and kind friend ; in fact, he cultivated friendships 
and found a chief interest in life in doing so. He was never married. 
The interment took place on Monday morning at Glasnevin, after 
Mass at the Jesuit Church, Gardiner-street, Dublin, where the body bad 
lain from the afternoon of the day before in the chapel of St. Ignatius, 
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SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers. 





TRANSCANADA— 





Only four days open sea. 


Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada. 


Fastest route to Western States. 


TRANSPACIFIC— 





Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 
Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY (fie xine Wiis, } powpon. 


OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


24, JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
| 18, ST. AUGUSTINE’S PARADE, BRISTOL, 
41, VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES, 


ituations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 





each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is, Od. 


Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. Od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. Od. 
Remittances to AMBROSE WILLIS, 
Publishing Office, 19, Henrietta-street, 
London, W.C. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 doclock on Thursdays. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
xo till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till x o'clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 





ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 


A, CATHOLIC (aged 22) seeks situa- 
tion as ODD MAN to help in house and 
garden. Apply to Father Christie, The Oratory, 
London, S.W. 


ChO0%: and PARLOURMAID (Scotch) 
now in London, desire situations together or 

separately, former under chef, if possible, latter under 

pase or head-parlourmaid. 14, Dublin-street, Edin- 
urgh. ‘ 


PL EAd-GSeDENER.—S. Gilthorpe, 

two years foreman to the Right, Hon. the Earl 
of Northbrook, Stratton Park, Micheldever, Hants, 
requires Situationas above. Thorough experience in 
all branches. Highest recommendations. 


AUNDRY-MAID (second or third), 

excellent worker. Has very good character 

from last situation. Left for no fault. Now in York- 

shire. Free Marcher. Rev. Mother, St. Catharine’s 
Convent, Edinburgh. 


ANSERVANT seeks situation in 
quiet family. Country. F. H., 31, Burmester- 
road, Lower Tooting, S.W. 


N URSE-COMPANION.—Wanted by 
trained certificated HOSPITAL NURSE 

appointment as Nurse-Companion. Highest references 

and testimonials. Nurse, Crosses Library, Sandgate- 
road, Folkestone. 


Reus ON WANTED by an ex- 

perienced GROOM, either as Coachman or 
_ Groom. Four years’ reference. Apply The Superior, 
_ St. Catherine’s Convent, Campden, Glos. 























SITUATIONS VACANT. 


A LADY living alone requires superior 
COOK-GENERAL, single-handed, for upper 
t, six rooms. Lady’s personal reference essential. 
rite stating full particulars to H. E., care of Laslett 
and Co., Brompton-road, S. W. 


CAN any Lady kindly recommend 
good strong girl as KITCHENMAID? Not 
Mrs. Chamberlain, 





under 18 Country situation. 
Rosario, Bovey Tracy, S. Devon. 





AN any Lady recommenda thoroughly 
respectable girl, aged about 20, as single-handed 
HOUSEMAID. Two in family. Nursery; five 
servants kept. Good worker and able to wait at table. 
Wanted April 1. Wages £18 to £22. Apply Mrs. 
Allan Leslie, The Cottage, Slindon, Arundel. 


Gas any Lady recommend a tho- 
roughly experienced UNDER-NURSE. Apply 
Mrs. Walton, 5, St. John’s road, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


ANTED, thoroughly efficient 

GARDENER, married, Catholic, between 30 

and 40 years of age. Highest references required. Two 

assistants kept. Good cottage. Apply by letter only, 

Lieut.-Colonel M. Mayhew, 112, Church-road, Batter- 
sea, S.W. 


ANTED, a _ good _single-handed 

COOK and HOUSE - PARLOURMAID. 

Must have first-rate references. Quiet place. One lady. 

Apply first by letter, Miss Billington, 58, Egerton 
Crescent, S.W. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 


South aspect. 
Separate tables. 


every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 





ANTED, strong Boy, aged about 15, 

for PANTRY WORK under manservant. 

Must be well recommended. Apply stating all par- 
ticulars to T. S., Wardour Castle, Tisbury, Wills. 


\ K TANTED, a Catholic Architect, fully 

qualified, as ASSISTANT, with a view. to 
Partnership, in an old-established firm in Yorkshire. 
A. Lowther, ro, The Crescent, Bridlington. 


4 bs RAVELLER wanted for ornamental 

metal work and church work. Good salary and 
commission for really competent man. None but first- 
class men need apply. State fully previous experience 
in travelling. No. 1076, TaBLeT Office. 











HOUSES, &c. 





AMIDST SPLENDID SCENERY. 
RN tae (within a_few miles of 


the coast and excellent golf links). 
—FOR SALE, with 20 acres 


S. ASPECT. land‘or less, picturesque Country 
CO.’S WATER. (HOUSE (easily enlarged), amid 
DRY SOIL. wooded and inexpensive grounds, 
FISHING. lawn, kitchen garden, &c., bounded 


by a trout stream ; two’stations. 
Town and R.C. Church within easy reach. Price for 
the whole, £2,000. Inspected and strongly recom- 
mended by the Sole Agents, Rippon, Boswell, and 
Whitaker, Exeter. 


FOR SALE BY EXECUTORS. 
ROUCH END, N.—A Freehold Pro- 


erty, comprising two adjoining 


Suitable esidences, containing 27 rooms 

for and offices. Cottage. Stabling 
School or with three living rooms. Well- 
Institution, timbered grounds. Total area, 


za. or. 20p. Price £3,200. Full 

articulars of Mr. George Luck, Estate Agent, Crouch 

nd Station, N., or Messrs. Debenham, Tewson and 
Co,, 80, Cheapside. 


}GERTON GARDENS, S.W. (quite 
close to the Oratory).—One of the best of these 
much-sought-after HOUSES to be sold with immediate 
possession at a moderate price. Quiet situation, open- 
Ing on tothe ornamental gardens. Two minutes from 
Tube station. Nine bed-rooms, bath-room, four recep- 
tion-rooms, &c. Lease 65 years; low ground rent. 
Owner might let on lease. To view apply to Ellis, 
176, Brompton-road, S. W. 
eel 


frOR MARCH QUARTER.—Well- 
_ built HOUSE (one of pair standing alone), high, 
facing South, gravel soil, secluded garden, greenhouse, 
summerhouse. Two reception, five bed-rooms, dressing- 
room, box-room, bath (hot and cold), kitchen, scullery, 
usual offices. Gas, water, perfect sanitation. Near 
station, Catholic church, and golf-links. Rent £50. 
Fourmy, 13, Missendru-road, Chesham, Bucks. 


RANVILLE HOUSE MAL. 

TRAVERS-STREET, ARUNDEL, SUSSEX. 
—DETACHED HOUSE TO BE LET, ona yearly 
tenancy or on lease for a term of years. Contains 
five reception-rooms, seven bed-rooms, bath-room, and 
all necessary offices. Rent £55 per annum. Apply to 
E. J. Mostyn, Esq., Estate Office, Arundel, 


[pes wishes TO LET her Detached 
HOUSE (furnished) beginning April till October. 
Three bed-rooms, dressing-room, bath-room, dining 
and sitting-room. Healthy position. Garden leading 
into park. “Glenbrook,” Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


INSTITUTION, SCHOOL, OR COMMUNITY 
HOUSE. 


YDENHAM. — Detached non-base- 
ment HOUSE, containing 11 bed and dressing- 
rooms, bath-room, billiard-room, 4 reception-rooms, 
&c., with large garden. On high ground, in open 
country, within a few minutes of two railway stations, 
adjoining a golf course. Rent moderate. Thurgood 
yh cp Chartered Surveyors, 27; Chancery-lane, 




















HOTELS, &c. 





ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 
Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 
sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.aday. Telegrams, “ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENCE, 


79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


standing in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
furnished by Maple, Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. 





CEACTOR ON SE — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A qui ‘ 
fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or ‘perma. 
nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 
also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 





SOUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11s, 
aday. Tel. 80. Telegrams: ‘‘ Kenworthy’s.” 





eo hap hetes SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’s, 
? Sorziton Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir. 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level. Gravel soil. ita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
one ' Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
ingston. Highly recommended by medical professi 
Apply “* Matron.” vi ee 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


SALISBURY HoTEL, BoscomBE. 





Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage, Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. — 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





PRIVATE HOME. 


ERVOUS, mild mental, and other — 
Home life. Lovely house and grounds, __ 


cases. 
Billiards and other games, References to clergy, 


ients’ friends. 


leading specialists, and pat 
Resident Pirysicias (Catholic), Taster Office. e 
eg li i na — - ee Ne 


NERVES of every description 
cured by the Wilson Treatment. 
Mr. D. WILSON, the well-known expert 
of Paris and London, will be At Home | 
daily, 10 till 6, at 96, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W. Ladiesattended by a 
lady, if desired. [ie 


A U_ PAIR. — Young German Lady, 
- Government teaching certificate, wishes to enter 
English family teaching German in return for board, 
conversation, &c. M,, 18, St. Margaret’s-road, Oxford. 








BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
. NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 ros. to £6 6s. a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 
terrace, Kemp Town. J A ; 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- 
WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 
Easy of access. Private graves from £2 tos. Chaplain, 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood ~ 
Cemetery. 


ARM PUPIL.—Well-known Border 
armer has vacancy for above. Gentleman's son 

only (R.C.). Practical training inall branches. County 
society. Healthy district. Box 1093, TaBLeT Office. 


OR SALE.—Set of OAK STALLS, 


7 divisions 12ft. gin. long, kneeler with long seat 
in middle and front kneeler, panelling in back 7ft. high, 
for both sides of church. In good condition. t 
offers? D. 3109 34, Union-street, Birmingham. 














ENTLEMAN, strong mathematician 


_ and enthusiastic educationalist, able to command 
some capital, would like to hear from headmaster 
with a view to Partnership or good position as 
Assistant-Master in school. Apply H. W., 30, Upper 


Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 


ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 

Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 

is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 7 


BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. r5in. and 
atin., 8s, 6d. and 11s. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, Esa. 





Garage. Write for terms, Phone 290, West. | 9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


* 


Saturday, March 4, r1grr.] 


for whom Mr. Campbell had cherished a great devotion since a 
visit to the Saint’s shrine at Manresa some years ago. A Low 
Mass of Requiem was said in the Chapel of the Holy Souls at West- 
minster Cathedral on Monday morning by the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Howlett in presence of a large number of friends. After the Mass 
Mgr. Howlett delivered a touching address, in which speaking as an 
old friend of twenty-five years’ standing, he praised Mr. Campbell as a 
Catholic and a perfect Irish gentleman. R.I.P. 





SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 
einen ees 


Miss Julia Pinto Leite was last week received in private 
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THE LATE MR. OSWALD WALMESLEY. 


On Friday, February 24, Mr. Oswald Walmesley, eldest son of Mr, 
Herman Walmesley, of Gidlow, Wigan, was laid to rest in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. The night before the funeral the body was conveyed 
to the Rosary Church, Marylebone-road, where the Requiem Mass was 
celebrated the morning of the funeral by Mgr. Nolan, assisted by Father 
Dogherty, who attended him throughout his last illness, The little 
church was well filled with the friends and relatives of the deceased, 
who had come to pray there and at the same time to offer the last 
tributes of affection and respect. Mr. Walmesley died at his residence, 
II, Somers-place, on Tuesday, February 21, after a long illness of 
nearly three years caused by a stroke of paralysis, though in the end 
the immediate cause of death was septic poisoning. These years of 
suffering were borne with exemplary patience and courage. A con- 


audience by her Majesty Queen Amelia, at Abercorn House, Richmond. 


We regret to learn that Lady Herbert is a little weaker. 


ee Catholic all his life, his death was in keeping with all that went 
efore. 


- He received the Last Sacraments two days before his death. 
Conscious to the last he died with his wife and children around him and 
with the Holy Name of Jesus on his lips. R.I.P. 





John Edgington & Co, Ltd. 
19, Long-lane, E.C. 


BAZAAR FITTING ax» 
DECORATING a Speciality. 
An Immense and Varied Stock of 


SCENIC and DRAPED STALLS. 
Estimates and Designs Free. 
Telephone—Holborn 734. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


EsTABLISHED : 
SourHampron Buritpincs, Hich Horzorn, W.C, 


2% PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Peposit repayable on demard. 
2 PER CENT. INTERES? 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book 
All general Banking Business transacted, 


ANACK, with fuil particulars, POST FREE. 
een c. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 


| VAUGHAN’S 
BRONCHIAL CURE 


Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Bronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections 


S! FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 
READ THIS! the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. 


I have used Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. It gives me great relief, 
and most assuredly strengthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
my voice used to fail, but for some time pact it has served me well, even the other evening 
I sustained it well for more thanan hour-and-a-half I occupied the pulpit. I honestly 
attribute this to using Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. It has another very 
welcome effect on me, it zaduces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 


Similar letters being received continually unsolicited. 


BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. 


Depot—KILOH & C0., Ltd. St. Patrick St., Cork. 


“EASTER at ROME or SEVILLE. 
| TRAVEL 


SELECT CONDUCTED TOURS 


COMFORT 


The Riviera & Italy. | Spain and Morocco, 

leaves London on March 31 leaves London on April 3. 
T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 


and April 6. 
Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, | Biarritz, Burgos, Madrid, 
Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, El Escorial, Toledo, Seville, 
Granada, Algeciras, Gibral- 
trains ladies for the nursery and accepts the care of 
infants from birth to five years old. or terms and 
particulars apply Principal. 


Pompeii, Vesuvius, La 
tar, Ronda, Cordova, Barce- 
VVASHING wanted by a first-class 


WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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JOSEPH’S 


COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 

Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 


St 


BROTHER GEORGE 


apply to ; 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 





Cava, Amalfi, Sorrento, 
lona, Nimes, Paris, &c. 
Laundry where all linen is done by hand under 


Capri, Florence, Venice, 
the personal supervision of the proprietress. Highly 


Milan, Italian Lakes, 
Lucerne, Paris, &c. 

recommended. Arlington Laundry, Bollo Bridge-road, 

South Acton. 


T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 


AVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER’S 

BILLS, and Buy Direct. Best English. Mutton : 
Loins, Saddles, Shoulders, 8d. ; Legs, 9d. 3; Necks, 
744d. Beef: Silverside, 744d. ; Topside, 84d. ; Sir 
loin and Ribs, 84d.; Rump Steak, 1s.; Brisket, 
5¥4d.; Suet, 4d. Trial order solicited. Orders 4s., 
free delivered London ; 10s. country, Hampers free. 
Cash on delivery. 


THE DIRECT SUPPLY STORES, Ltd., 
6, Holborn Circus, London. 


¥ 
Lemco BouillonSpoons,Free 


—and so may you by using Lemco, 
the most highly concentrated and 


economical form of prime beef known. 
Lemco Spoons, made of Elkington & Co,’s best Silver- 
plate, guaranteed 20 years’ wear, are FREE as follows: 
x for coupons 16 ozs. Lemco & 1d. ) To cover postage 
‘s 21bs, ” ad. and packing, — 
3 ” 3lbs. ” 2d. | Offer closes Oct, 
4 éé 3d. { 31, r9rz. Coupon 
5 of s lbs. Fe 3d. | under capsule of 
6 ,, (in case) 6 Ibs, ” 4d each jar. 
Lemco, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


4lbs. 
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SCHOOL furniture 


Illustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, 
Ltd., 


PHCENIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY. 


DINNEFORDS. 
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is the Best Remedy for 
\, Acidity of the Stomach, 
!} Heartburn, Headache, 










iGout and Indigestion, 


Safest and most Effective 
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‘SquOAINNIG' 
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Aperient for Regular Use. 
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ERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
PARTY TO HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. 
March 22 and October 18, at 244d. a mile inclusive, 
visiting JERUSALEM, NAZARETH, DAMAS- 
CUS, CAIRO, CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, 
&c. Apply Czsar Chaleel and Co., Teignmouth, 
Devon, for free Illustrated Booklet 








T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—NURS- 
ING HOME for Medical and Surgical cases. 
Vacancy for permanent patient. Pleasant sunny 
position, garden, balconies. Trained nurses sent out 
to cases. Woodmancote, Woodland Vale-road. Tele- 
phone 6x1 Hastings. 
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THE J. D. SIDDELEY-DEASY 12 H. P. 
has been introduced to meet the popular demand for a car of this power... It is 
in all features of the same High Grade as our larger Cars, and incorporates 
every improvement that makes for Efficiency, Reliability, Silence, and Perfect 
Comfort. Every J. D. Siddeley-Deasy Car is made under personal supervision, 
and the requirements of the individual customer are closely studied. Thus 
every purchaser obtains a perfect car—a special car—of exclusive design, 
appearance, and finish. The prices of the Three Models are as follows: 


Standard. Torpedo, Four Seater 0.00.0... .2scssasesescassauhesesateteuss £360 
‘Torpedo’ Phaeton “Two  Séater (c:.0..../ccsegecsviah genseraasaaupen rave £350 
Landaulette. Coupé’ Two . Seater: | .-2..50>ssaessumehdgenqaie phodiiensaeseas #420 


We shall be pleased to send copy of our latest 
Catalogue. Trial Runs can be arranged by appointment. 


THE DEASY MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURING COMPY., LTD 
COVENTRY. | And Reduced. 


London Agency = The Connaught Motor & Carriage Coy., Ltd., 27, Long Acre, W.C. 











PALM SUNDAY, April 19th, 1911. 


Palm growers supply two qualities of Palms—the Standard Golden 
Palm, with large well-grown leaves, firm in texture and perfect in 
appearance; and another of less stable growth, with narrower Ai 
leaves and thinner stem, apt to become limp, and more difficult to a 
preserve. 4 


Experience strongly recommends the use of the first quality, 
which does not waste and preserves well. Messrs. Burns and Oates 
supply both qualities—and the best of both qualities—at the nf 
cheapest market rates. ; 7 





_ To ensure freshness they do not dispatch the Palm Crosses until 
_the week preceding Palm Sunday. i 


Messrs. Burns and Oates send consignments of £1 or more in . 


_ value Carriage Paid. Their Price-list is subjoined. 


Branches—3 ft. 4 ft. 85 ft. 6 ft. 7 ft. 9 ft. 10 ft. 
ist Quality 9d. aes 1/3 1/9 2/3 2/9 3/6 
2nd Quality 6d. Qa. 210d. 1/3 1/6 1/9 2/- 


Palm Cuttings—l1st Quality, 6d.; 2nd Quality, 4d. 
Bundles of 100 Palm leaves—lst Quality, 2/-; 2nd Quality, 1/-. 
Palm Leaves made into Crosses for immediate distribution—per 
100, lst Quality, 3/6; 2nd Quality, 2/-. ; # 
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of South America; then by Tristan da Cunha, which was 
hidden in dense masses of clouds; and round the Cape of 
Good Hope, but some four hundred miles to the south of it. 
The explanation, of course, is that then as now'sailing vessels 
caught the south-east trade winds by running towards the coast 
of South America from the Line, and thence, before the strong 
western winds, by Tristan da Cunha, to St. Paul’s and 
Amsterdam Islands, where they turned north for India, The 
distance travelled is some thousands of miles longer, but it 
saves months in time. But if voyages were often strangely 
roundabout in those days they were sometimes astonishingly 
quick. Sir William Butler tells us that on his first journey 
home from India in 1864 his ship covered 320 miles in one day 
between the Azores and the Lizard. 
His years of service took Sir William Butler into almost 
every part of the British Empire. A short stay at St. Helena, 
gave him an opportunity of gratifying his hero-worship of 
Napoleon. He was fortunate enough in 1865 to find an old 
soldier, once from Sligo, who remembered the Emperor, and 
told of the precautions taken to secure the safe-keeping of the 
redoubtable prisoner—at night the sentinels were drawn in and 
closed round Longwood ; 


REVIEWS. 





SIR WILLIAM BUTLER. 


(Sir William Butler : An Autobiography. By LIEUTENANT- 
ti GENERAL THE RIGHT Hon: SIR W., F. BUTLER, G.C.B. 
16s, net. London: Constable. 


; T the outset let this be said: the present writer read the 
whole book—all its 450 closely packed pages—for his 
pleasure in a single day. From cover to cover it is an 
“interestiog book—stimulating, irritating and delightful. It is 
ythe vivid story of a varied, adventurous and successful career 
-speat in many lands and shaped in many wars. Warm- 
hearted, affectionately loyal, impulsive and prejudiced, this 
“record has no claim to impartiality. The writer is not 
“among those detached beings who “can see some folly in the 
“martyrs and some judiciousness in the men who burned them.” 
Al his life Sir William Butler was whole-heartedly on the side of 
_ whatever cause he espoused. He could see nothing but the 
adventurer and the huckster in the man who gave a province to 
the Empire and the Rhodes scholars to Oxford. But that one- 
sidedness had its own large compensations. He was loyal and 
_ straight and true, and all his partisanships had their roots in his 
heart. They said of him that he was one of “the Wolseley 
gang ”—and this is how he vindicates “the gang”: 







I mounted and rode away, thinking over the words, “ closed 
up around the house.” All these vast precipices, from the 
edges of which the passer-by recoils in instinctive horror ; 
these gloomy rampart rocks ; all these camps of soldiers—one 
there at Deadwood, one hundred yards in front of the farm- ) 
house ; another at Hutt’s Gate, where the sawback ridge begins 
which just suffices in its width at the top to carry the road. on 
to Longwood between the prodigious rents in the earth plung- - 
ing down, one thousand feet in depth, below the narrow road- 
way ; these were not wards and guards and barriers sufficient, 
placed though they were with thousands of leagues between 
them and the nearest Jand, but the line of sentries must “close 
up at sunset” around the walls of the miserable house itself. 






 T accept with pleasure the Danish definition of the word, “to 
go.” We, for 1 was a humble member, certainly did go: some 
dropped on the road early, and others fell out later; a few 
struggled on to the end. They rest in many places: one at 

Prah-su, another under Majuba, another in the middle of the 
_ Desert of Bayuda, another at Spion Kop, another under the 
“sea near St. Helena, another in the sands at Tel-el-Kebir, 
_ another in the veldt at Magersfontein. Poor old “Gang”! 
_ They kept going as long as they could gorand now they are 
_ nearly all gone. May they rest in peace! ‘ 


And yet if those same precautions had been taken earlier—if 
the sentries had “closed up” at night in Elba—what an ocean of 
blood and tears would have been spared. 

On Sir William’s years of service in Canada we will not 
linger—to most of us it is a familiar story, and his books make 
it a happy heritage for our children’s children. But we may 
note a passage written after his return in the autumn of 1869, 
because it recalls one of the settled beliefs of his life : 






Certainly he was often narrow in his outlook. He says the 
result of the South African War was to leave everything “as you 


ny 
Be ese ”__ignoring the fact that it won equal political rights for all 
white men from the Zambesi to the sea. Nor in all his 
"references to the changes which the years have brought in 


’ Eeypt and the Soudan is there any recognition of the ha at A - 
‘ eee : Pt PPY | { sailed from Quebec early in September in the Moravian. 
i 


We took the northern channel between Newfoundland and 
Labrador, saw lots of icebergs after passing Belleisle, and 
reached Ireland after the usual rough passage. I have sailed 
in many good and bad vessels in my time, but I can truthfully 
declare that I never sailed with a bad sea-captain. I do not 
mean only in the mere sense of his profession; I mean the 
man himself. He is the very best man this Empire produces ; 
the salt of the sea and the soul of the land are inhim. He is 
as superior to the men by whom he is employed as the army 
officer is better than his departmental chief, and the naval 
officer is above his official administrator. These three classes 
of captains stand for the honour of English commerce, the . 
fame of England’s arms by land, and her naval superiority at 
sea. Men may cozen in the counting-house, be witless at the 
War Office, and play Dreadnoughts or Donnybrook in White- 
hall; but if England holds on to her captains by sea and land 
she will pull through in the end. In the Services the servants 
have ever been better than the masters. 


transformation scene which the English engineer has worked 
in the land along the Nile, or of what peace from the slave- 
raider has done in the Soudan. There are whole districts 
south of Khartoum to-day where children are in plenty up to 
the age of 13 or 14, but not older—they date from the peace 
~ won by Lord Kitchener. But let it be granted that the book 
_ before us is a one-sided record, and still it stands for the out. 
look of a:singularly high-minded and generous observer, and 
a man true tohis finger-tips to all the finer loyalties of life. 
He served England in many latitudes, from the snows of 
Canada to the sands of Africa, and he carved out his 
own career, and what he saw he says. The master of a 
singularly direct and at the same time picturesque style, Sir 
William soon gets a grip on the heart of his reader. Even the 
first voyage of the young subaltern to India is described ina 
way which is not only fascinating but instructive. How many 
_ of our readers, for instance, will quite understand the following 
passage without careful second thoughts : 


For one hundred and twenty-four days we continued to crawl 
over the ocean, and in those four months saw but two specks 
of land— Madeira, and St. Paul’s Island in the Southern Indian 

Ocean. We lay becalmed in the vicinity of the equator for 
three weeks. The drinking water was horrible—the colour of 
weak tea and with a taste that was nauseating. It had first 
rotted in the barrels, then fermented, and after it had gone 
through that cleansing process it was declared to be wholesome. 
Bad as it was, the men became mutinous because they could 
not get enough of it to satisfy their thirst when we were lying 
becalmed in the tropics. After some forty days we caught the 
south-east trade winds and shaped a course towards the coast 







In another passage he says that what astonishes him most 
when looking back over 47 years’ service is “the entire absence 
of the thinking faculty in nine out of ten of the higher-grade 
officers” with whom he was associated. 

We pass over many stirring episodes to pause by this little 
human and very characteristic touch. It was at the close of 
the Zulu War when Cetewayo was held a prisoner in Cape Town. 
The King could not sleep in a bed—he was accustomed to mats 
of green rushes : 

I sent into Zululand, through Mr, Grant, a true friend of the 
Zulus, and I soon had three large bundles of green rushes to 
take with me to Cape Town. The first thing I did on arrival 
was to get the bundles on to the top of a four-wheeled cab 
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flower of their age, as they lay in every attitude of painful 
death. They had fought to the last cartridge for the homes 
land, 
And a few pages further on, he says explicitly, referring to the ° 
Arabs : “We call them rebels, but right is wholly on their side.” 
He considered that the Egyptian rule in the Soudan had been _ 
an abomination. During his stay at Assouan the approach 
of a slave caravan was announced. The Arab chief was. 
informed that the slaves must be set?free, and, at the expense - 
of the British taxpayer, received 4300 as compensation for the 
lot, which consisted of 30 men and 60 women and girls. The men - 
were set free, it was not so easy to know what to do with the 
women and girls. If was decided they should all be married. 
There was a battalion ef black troops handy so the thing was 
simple, 


and drive to the castle. Everything leaving the docks was 
subject to duty; but as rushes were not in the taxable cata- 
logue, the gatekeeper had to let me through free. I was soon 
in the room wherein the unfortunate Cetewayo was kept. He 
was delighted to get this little bit of his beloved Zululand in 
his dreary four-walled prison. It was the same as putting a 
bit of green sod into the cage of a lark; only the unfortunate 
Zulu king wept when he saw these reminders of his old home, 
and he said to the interpreter as he shook my hand, “ Say to 
him that he has brought sleep to me: now I can rést at night.” 


Then came the mutiny of the Egyptian army and the campaign 
of Tel-el-Kebir. No more graphic account of the fateful night 
march which was the prelude to the assault on the Egyptian 
lines could well be imagined than that given in these pages. 
The army marched through the darkness ; 


During the next hour the sérain of things grew. _ I rode on 
' the left of the commander-in-chief. He had given the leading 
of the staff group to me. As one by one some guide-star 
dropped into the mists that lay deep upon the horizon, another 
star higher in the heavens had to be taken for direction, and 
that at times became obscured or dimmed by some passing 
cloud ; but at no time was the Pole-star, over my right shoulder, 
and the star in front, upon which I had laid my horse’s ears, 
hidden at the same moment. 


The method of selection presented the chief difficulty, It 
was determined as follows: A black lady stood in front of th 
Cadi’s table; three black soldiers from a list of speciall 
selected men were marched in, halted by a word of command 
and turned, facing the, black lady, who was told te take her 
choice. She looked at them and they at her, the three black. 
men showing much more confusion of mind and manners than 
the one black woman. It was explained to her that she was. 
not obliged to select any of the three put forward, and that 
there were several other threes in waiting ; but, in almost every 
case, she took her choice easily and without restraint. Ther 
the Cadi and the Mamour performed their respective functions, 
and again and again the same process went on, with military 
precision. A piece of paper was handed to the sable couple, 
who usually disappeared through the doorway at the back, 
hand in hand. It took two or three hours to marry the whol 
female contingent, and when the proceedings terminated, it 
may safely be said that in all the long sad history of African 
slavery there had never been a happier ending to a slave 
convoy. , 


The surprise was complete and the fighting was quickly at an 
end, but the victory was terribly decisive. Sir William 
reckons that all was over in thirty-five minutes. He accepts 
the estimate which puts the Egyptian dead at ten thousand, 
the loss of the assailants 339. Then followed the time when’ 
the fate of Arabi was in the balance. Sir William wrote a bold 
and strong memorandum urging that the prisoner should have a 
public trial instead of being handed over to the Egyptian 
Government. What was the fate of the memorandum, or even 
if it were ever read, we are not told, but the following passage 


leaves us in no doubt as to the feelings of the writer : We pass the time when Sir William was at work in London, 


and the term of his command in Alexandria, to come to his 
astonishing appointment to South Africa. We describe the 
appointment as astonishing for this reason; he never kept his. 
opinions hidden up his sleeve; it was a time of tension and 
strain in South Africa, and Sir William Butler went there as 
a partisan of peace when war was on the horizon. That he did | 
not approach the problems which were awaiting him precisely in 
a spirit of detachment is apparent from his description of what 
was then at once the storm-centre of South Africa and the 
commercial capital of the Transvaal ; i 


All the passions were now in entire possession of the Egyptian 
vantage points: the Levantine jackal, the Khedivial eunuch, 
the bloodthirsty Circassian, the Greek money-lender, the many 
representatives of Dame Quickly’s old and highly endowed 
profession—these were now flocking into Egypt in thousands. 
With them were coming the former advisers of the English 
Foreign Office, whose persistently erroneous counsels had, as 
we now know, produced the crisis which had just been closed 
by the slaughter at Tel-el-Kebir. Behind these various persons 
and professions this unfortunate fellah, Arabi, had ranged 
against him the entire tribe of the Levites and High Priests 
of Finance, foreign and Egyptian, from the heads of the great 
Jewish banking-houses in Europe to the humble “schroff” 
money-changers at the street corners of Alexandria. 


Sir William attributes the trial and eventual release of Arabi 
to “the splendid pluck and generous purse of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt,” 
and adds that it is doubtful whether the memory of Mr. Gladstone 
is not still more indebted to him. And yet—one wonders 
whether the few years were so well worth living. If “ Arabi the 
Egyptian” had died then, in the day of his fame, the hero 
of the revolt, he would still live transfigured in the memory of 
his countrymen ;.to-day as he goes his obscure way he is 
pointed at in the streets as the pensioner of England, and, 
carries with him the intolerable knowledge that there are 
thousands in Cairo who are firmly convinced ‘that the lines of 

_Tel-el-Kebir were sold before they were forced. 

Perhaps the most inspiring chapter in the book is the 
one which deals with “the campaign of the cataracts.” 
It tells the whole heart-breaking story of the failure to 
rescue Gordon, and in a way that could hardly be _bet- 
tered. Butler’s whole heart was in the cause, and the 
plan of carrying an army up the Nile in a fleet of boats was 
his own. It is difficult for anyone who notes the dates, and 
marks the successive stages of the progress up the river, to 
believe that if Sir William Butler had been in supreme com- 
mand or been given a free hand the expedition could have 
failed to arrive in time. When Khartoum had fallen Sir 
William was in charge ofthe retreating flotilla and fought the 
enemy first at Kirbekan and then at Ginnis, and gives graphic 
descriptions of both actions. Speaking of the attempt to 
rescue Gordon, he says it is “the very first war during the 
Victorian era in which the object was entirely noble and 
worthy.” Even so he seems to have had his misgivings, for 
writing after the fight at Kirbekan, he says: 

During the halt on this day’s march I rode back over the 
scene of the fight on the previous day. “Dead men,” they say, 
“tell no tales”; but on a battlefield no more eloquent spokes- 
man can call to him who will listen. Here the enemy’s 
unburied dead told the story of their revolt—these old grey- 
bearded veterans, these mere boys, these strong men in the 












The scene was a revelation to me. _I had known in old days 
in Western America many mining centres, but Johannesburg, 
or Jewburg, as its denizens preferred to name it, was wholly 
different from any of these. Outward order was admirably 
maintained by the “‘zarps,” of whom one saw only a few about. 
One did not observe outward rowdyism or intemperance, but 
the more fashionable forms of gambling and immorality were 
everywhere to be seen. Liquor bars served by cosmopolitan 
ladies with straw-coloured hair were to be seen at every corner ; 
the Stock Exchange had four of these establishments con- 
tiguous to it. There were clubs, betting dens, brokers’ offices 
everywhere. “It is Monte Carlo superimposed upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah,” a well-known Cape politician had recently 
described it tome. “It is the central sin spot of civilisation,” 
another man had defined it. \ Such was the city; but outside 
] One saw stretching, far beyond the mounds of ashen grey silt 
and crushed reef siag, and the long lines of black iron chimneys > 
vomiting blacker smoke into the clear, bright atmosphere, the 
great sky-bordered plains of the Transvaal, lost in space. 
What strange freak of demon or destiny was it that had dumped _ 
down here a great gold mine to draw together in the interior — 
of a land, so far peopled by a race of primitive Christian — 
farmers, all these human products of greed and gambling? | 
“ Houndsditch and the Stock Exchange,” I had written toa 
distinguished statesman a few weeks earlier, “are not the 
sources from which the redemption of South Africa is to be 
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looked for.” Here in Johannesburg these two places, or their 
equivalents in the world, seemed to have pre-empted the right 
of human settlement. 


That, he being known to hold these views about the Transvaal, 
the leaders of the Reform party failed to call upon him in Cape 
Town appears not altogether surprising. On the other hand, 
the quickness and soundness of his judgment as to the military 
situation is amply and instantly vindicated in the volume before 
us. It is not a case of the easy wisdom which comes after the 
event. Sir William, time after time, long before the war broke 
out, put his finger upon the weak points in the British position, 
and sent warnings home. He saw and denounced the folly of 
keeping garrisons isolated and exposed in the north of Natal. 
But the strangest thing of all is that Lord Milner knewit too. He 
has been commonly supposed to have been lulled in a dream 
of fatuous confidence, but consider such a passage as this set 
down by Sir William Butler at the time: 


He spoke of Kimberley ; the difficulty of doing anything 
with Volunteers ; the difficulty of the Government here; the 
small supplies of food at Bulawayo ; the chances of railroad 
interruption. He said that the opening of a war in which the 
_ Orange Free State joined the Transvaal would probably see a 
rolling back of our authority up to the Great Range—ze. the 
Dutch overrunning the country to within a hundred and fifty 
miles of King Williamstown and two hundred and fifty of 


here ! © 


But as time went on, it became more and more apparent that 
the British Commander-in-Chief was not really trusted by his 
own Government. At first he was puzzled. He saw that things 
were trending for war, and yet knew no sort of preparations 
were being made to meet it. He was made to feel that his 
warnings were disregarded, and that in fact he did not enjoy 
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made clear in the following extract from a letter sent to a 
friend in the War Office; 


- “You say that ‘if reports are true I have in some way or 
other caused it to be generally felt in South Africa that my 
sympathies are with England’s possible enemies,’ that I ‘con- 
sider the claims of the British subjects upon the Transvaal Boers 
for equal political rights to be unjustifiable, and the resistance 
of the Boers to those claims for political rights to be fair and 
right. You add that you ‘ have no evidence to quote in support 
of this report, but it is a fact that it is current here.’ 

TI do not know who has spread these reports about me and 
my opinions. It is true that I have, and long have had, 
sympathy with the people of Dutch race in South Africa. Long 
ago I studied their history and formed my opinion about them, 
and these opinions I have openly stated in my writings for years 
past; but I have never held the opinion that the claims of 
British subjects upon the Transvaal Boers were unjustifiable, 
nor that resistance of the Boers to those claims was fair and 


- He went on to express his belief that there were strong 
influences at work trying to inflame racial differences, and 
provoke or produce an open strife. The situation had become 
intolerable, and Sir William resigned. With the official accept- 
ance of his resignation came the offer of the command of the 
Western District. Under the circumstances, Sir William felt 
obliged to decline the appointment. A,very generously worded 
cable from Lord Lansdowne, which it is a pleasure to read, led 
the General to reconsider his decision. He accepted the 
appointment, and went home. 

So far we have dealt almost exclusively with what may be 
described as the military and political aspects of the book. 
There are other points of view from which it may be con- 
sidered, and perhaps to greater advantage. 

The author was gifted with the historic imagination in a rare 
degree, he had wide and generous sympathies, and he had an 
intimate love of nature. His autobiography is in many ways 
the expression of the man. Many will praise it, and some will 
abuse it, but no one will call it d&ll. As an instance of his love 
and observation of nature take the following, which surely will 
appeal to anyone who has ever seen the plant growing in the 
Egyptian fields, or even as it comes into Cairo across the bridge 
in the early mornings piled on the backs of the camels : 





want to turn the sakeyeh wheel while berseem is in, they put 
the bullock’s head in a bag to hide from him the sight and 
perfume of so much sweetness and succulence. 


But, before concluding, we must permit ourselves at least one 
extract sounding that note of Catholicism which was never long 
absent in Sir William Butler’s life. Speaking of the time when. 
he had been at death’s door when returning from West Africa 
in 1874, he says: ; 


As we slowly sailed into cooler latitudes the fever of the braift 
grew less ; and at Madeira a Portuguese clergyman came off 
to the tossing ship, bad sailor though he was, to bring to the 
“‘ruckle of bones ” the final ministrations of that Faith, the tinkle 
of whose Mass-bell—more continuous and far-reaching even, 
than the loud drum beat of England which the American 
imagined circling the earth and keeping company with the 
steerer its morning message of mercy to the sinners of 
the world. 


It remains only to say one word of acknowledgment of the way 
in which Miss Butler has performed her task of introducing her 
father’s work to the world. Her “ Foreword” and “ Afterword ¥ 
are, in our judgment, just what they should be—dignified, 
reticent, and in perfect taste. 


ST) 
SIR WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL. 


The Life of Sir William Howard Russell, C. V0, Zi: By 
JOHN BLACK ATKINS, Two Vols, 305, net. London : 
Murray. ; 


CERES can be no question of the vivid interest of these 

two goodly volumes devoted to the life of the first special 
correspondent. The career of Dr. Russell, the Billy Russell of 
his friends, and the first war correspondent of The Times with 
which his great achievements are identified, included some of 
the great events in modern times. He was on the spot and. 
recorded as an eye-witness, or a gatherer of information at first 
hand, the story of the Crimean war, the Indian Mutiny, the war- 
between the Northern and Southern States of America, and 
the triumph of Germany first over Austria and then ovex 
France. 


That freshest of the Egyptian seasons, I will call it the 
“Berseem” time, was now beginning. All the level land is 
a vast sheet of waving green. The animals are literally in 
clover, for berseem is the best of clovers ; and youngest kid and 
oldest camel are revellers in it. It is their easy, pleasant time ; 
the old blue buffalo munches berseem; the Arab pony tosses 
and champs it; the goat goes quietly to sleep in the shade of 
the standing camel nibbling a sprig of it ; even the pigeon has 

a pull at it from under the donkey’s nose. If the villagers 
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The“ Special Correspondent” is the creation of modern times, 
and the sé¢ier was happy in its first representative. William 
Howard Russell was a man of quite exceptional qualities which 
pre-eminently fitted him for the duties he was called upon to 
undertake. He was a man of abounding energy when there was 
work to be done, and he wielded a facile and graphic pen; but 
beyond and above this, he had the insight which enabled him to 
seize the salient points in the tragedies of warfare which he 
witnessed and a fine power of comparison which, coupled with 
a fearlessness to do what he thought was right, fired him to 
plead the cause of the neglected soldiers, and win through to 
something like decent administration. Of course he had his 
failings and made many mistakes ; his burning words of rebuke 
and his denunciation of incompetency and muddle made him 
many enemies. But there will be few amongst those who read 
this record of his life to dispute the services which he rendered 
to the army and to the country as they are summarised by 
his biographer, himself a war correspondent : 

Russell “saved the remnant” of the British army in the 
Crimea; his first letter from Cawnpore in the Mutiny secured 
the suppression of indiscriminate executions ; in the American 
Civil War he helped Englishmen to change their minds and to 
see that the Federal cause was the cause of justice and truth ; 
in the Austro-Prussian War, though he was only a “ civilian,” 
he implored the War Office to adopt the needle-gun before it 
was too late ; and for several years he insisted, in the face of 
much expert obscurantism, that a mistake had been made in 
1863 in reverting to muzzle-loading artillery. . . . Itrequiredno 
prodigies of penetration to perceive that the Army in the Crimea 
was being muddled into its grave, but it did require a man of 
high independence and noble pity to make the facts known to 
his countrymen... . Russell’s triumphs were triumphs of 
character even more than of vivacity of style. 


For the performance of such achievements his preliminary 
scholastic outfit was scanty. After some time at a day school for 
young ladies, he studied in a school under the Rev. E. J. 
Geoghegan. His first attempt at journalism was made in the form 
of a description of a tufted lark which he had shot, and when he 
was turned out into the world on the death of his grandfather 
he was compelled to take a tutorship. Later, whilst at Trinity, 
he was asked by his cousin, Robert Russell, who had come to 
Ireland on behalf of 7%e Times to manage the election of 1841, 
to write accounts of what he saw. He accepted with joy and 
plunged into the work so whole-heartedly and effectively that 
he gained the praise both of the cousin who had given him the 
commission and of Zhe Tzmes which referred in a leading 
article to his ‘‘ burning words.” He had found his métzer, or 
rather it had been found for him, and in spite of many early 
difficulties he may be said never to have looked back. Delane 
was pleased with the young fellow and helped him to his career 
by advice and employment. Then followed the repeal 
agitation in Ireland and the famine, and the Danish War 
of 1850. His old master, Mr. Geoghegan, had judged his 
abilities unerringly, for in answer to a request for a testimonial 
in 1842 he had written : 


You tell me that you are looking for a situation as a reporter 
to a newspaper, and it seems to me you have hit upon the very 
thing for which you are best fitted... . 

That letter is as much a testimonial to the discrimination of 
the master as it was to the abilities of the scholar for whom it 
was written. 

But it was with the Crimean War that Russell’s career may really 
be said to have opened. The commission to accompany the 
Army and send home reports of the military operations was an 
entirely new departure. 
pioneer as he was, achieved a success which was honourable 
alike to himself and to British journalism. He soon saw that the 
promises made in London had not been carried cut on the field. 
There was want of equipment and even of necessaries, and 
there was incompetence in high places. “Am IJ to tell these 
things or to hold my tongue?” asked Russell in a private letter 
to Delane. For himself his way was clear, and when told that 

_he was free to tell what he saw, he did so in words that made 
England ring again. The following picture of the army before 
Sebastopol, taken from a private letter to Delane, may be quoted : 

I cannot tell the truth now—it is too terrible. As the Colonel 
of a Dragoon regiment said to me the other day: “If we put 
all our chargers into the best stables in England now we could 
‘not save them. They must die.” And so of the warm clothing 
for the men—it comes toolate. Of course, it would never do to 
‘let the enemy know our weakness, or let our enemies at home 
have the excuse of saying they were ruined by the information 
contained in our paper ; and yet I know nothing else to write 
about. Our trenches are filled with filth and water; we dare 
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scarcely fire a gun for fear of drawing the Russian fire on us. 
The other day we fired one from the left attack on a working 
party. The Russians gave us sixteen in reply, and the other 
night I counted sixteen shells exactly in the air at once going 
from the town into. the French lines. I don’t know what to 
write about, and I confess I am losing health and spirits in this 
wretched affair, perhaps owing to a little taint of scurvy which 
is going fast away. 

“TI could not tell lies to make things pleasant,” he wrote 
again. “The only thing the partisans of misrule could allege 
was that I did not ‘ make things pleasant’ to the authorities, and 
that amid the filth and starvation and deadly stagnation of the 
camp, I did not go about ‘babbling of green fields,’ of present 
abundance and of prospects of victory,” His criticisms of Lord 
Raglan were sharp and severe, and have been much commented 
upon. Mr. Atkin’s view of the matter is that— , 
Russell could never have written with malice because he had © 
not a grain of malice in his nature. He was animated in the 
Crimea by the simplest emotions—a vast pity and a generous 
indignation. If ever he sacrificed individuals, he did so 
accidentally, or indirectly, in his general exposure of the 
mismanagement of the Army. ... So far as the heart of one man 
may be examined by another, Russell was guiltless of any 
calculated injustice to Lord Raglan. eyeg ge 

And, it may be added here, he performed his achievement of | 
informing people at home of the true condition of affairs on the 
field and celebrating in many a moving passage the heroism of 
the troops without giving the enemy information which helped 
them. Fer that we have the testimony of no less a person than 
Gortchakoff. That was no mean achievement, and it was 
followed by others, less striking perhaps, but still creditable to 
himself and of service to his country. oi 

We have no Space to follow him through the rest of his 
career, and so must leave readers to consult the book for 
themselves. But we may, before leaving it, quote his rapid pen 
portraits of O’Connell and Abraham Lincoln. Of the Liberator, 
after describing how at one of his monster meetings he so 
moved the multitude that it “moved and moaned like a wild 
heart in agony,” Russell wrote in his autobiography : : 

I have never heard any orator who made so great an imptes« 
sion on me as O’Connell. It was not his argument, for it was 
often worthless, nor his language, which was frequently inelegant. 
It was his immense passion, his pathos, his fiery indignation.... 
As a speaker addressing a mob—a meeting of his own 
countrymen—I do not believe anyone equalled, or that anyone 
will equal, O’Connell. 6 SGA 

When he went to the United States to describe the Civil 
War, he was introduced by Seward to the President, Abraha 


sit 


m 


Lincoln, whom he describes as follows : Si Aateyg 


Soon there entered, with a shambling, loose, irregular, almost — 


unsteady gait, a tall, lank, lean man, considerably over six feet 
in height, with stooping shoulders, long pendulous arms, 


a 


a at 


et Mee oe 


, 


terminating in hands of extraordinary dimensions which, how- — 


ever, were far exceeded in proportion by his feet. He was 
dressed in an ill-fitting, wrinkled suit of black, which put one 
in mind of an undertaker’s uniform at a funeral... . The 


impression produced by the size of his extremities and by his — 


flapping and wide projecting ears may be removed by the 


expression of kindness, sagacity and the awkward donhomie — 


of his face. 


i ‘ PDs Lh} Vig 

Here we have further instances of the way in which Russell 
could seize ina moment the salient features of a personality 
as of a battle or a campaign. The great human heart of the 
man went out to the human hearts of others, for he was. 
essentially companionable, bold, free and impetuous and reck- 


less with his own.in the service of others. All this is well Mi 


brought out by the biographer who has presented us witha 
living portrait. The narrative might perhaps have been 
compressed in places, but its clearness and interest are 
incontestable, and the numerous well-chosen illustrations are a 
real addition to the attractiveness of the -book. 
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THE DAWN OF MODERN ENGLAND. 


The Dawn of Modern England. Being a history of the 
Reformation in England, 1509-1525. By CARLOS B. 
LUMSDEN, Barrister-at-Law. London: Longmans. 


HIS is the first volume of a history of Modern England 
which Mr, Lumsden hopes to continue to 1649. It) is 
written from the Catholic point of view. In this connexion the 
author has been eminently successful. He has not allowed his 
religious beliefs to bias his judgments or falsify his historical 
outlook, Thus, for example, we find Julian II. as fairly treated 
as Martin Luther, The storm, however, had not broken in the 
years covered by this, volume, and hence it was easier to steer 
clear of bias. At the same time there was abroad a spirit of 


restlessness, dissatisfaction, and criticism in every department | 
of life sufficient to call for careful handling and discriminating 


treatment. Mr. Lumsden has acquitted himself admirably. It 
is ‘no small success to write with calmness of a period when 
the forces of disintegration were gathering strength for a grand 
assault, and only once or twice has the writer exceeded the 
bounds of historical equanimity and good taste. Mr. Lums- 
den’s knowledge and acertain width of reading and outlook 
should, however, have saved him from descending to the 
abuse of irresponsible and petty Protestant writers who have 
no serious claim to any consideration from an_ historian 
(é.g., p. 182). 

The book is avowedly written to illustrate'a theory, elaborated 
at length in the first chapter, that the Reformation was a 
struggle between modern individualism and the semi-Socialism 
of the Middle Ages—a fascinating starting-point. Other 
historians both Catholic and Protestant have mentioned this 
view among others, but no one has made it the basis of a large 
work, Judging Mr. Lumsden’s book from this. self-imposed 
point of view, we do not think that he is successful. The 


_ greater part is taken up with what may be called for convenience’ 


sake the administration of Wolsey, and we are hurried too 
quickly 27 médias res without the connexion between the theory 
and this division being made sufficiently clear, There seems 
to be a break in the line of thought after chapter i.; it is only 
when we come to the chapters dealing with the Renaissance, 
the Reformers, and the social life of the day that we find our- 
selves taken:back to the original aim. Of these chapters we 
can speak with praise, as the subjects lend themselves admirably 


to treatment from Mr. Lumsden’s special outlook. On the 


other hand, we personally doubt whether it is possible for any 


__ writer to compilea history of Modern England by the application 


of any isolated theory. 


Many great events may fit in witha 
pre-determined point of view, and, indeed, they often create 
it, but Mr. Lumsden will find as he progresses with his work that 
he must be contented with the weakness which we have already 
noted, or else—as often happens—he may find himself, uncon- 
sciously enough, sacrificing his width of outlook to the narrow- 
ness of his theory. We hope, however, that he will not curtail 
his work because of this, as his treatment of Wolsey is 


- eminently sane, and if there be little pronounced originality, 


yet there is a clear grasp of the salient points in the life and 


policy of our first great foreign minister, and the account is not 
over-loaded with unimportant details which had no lasting 
influence. | We recommend these chapters to the general 
reader who desires to obtain an accurate and concise knowledge 
of the England of the period. It will be: quite possible for Mr. 
Lumsden to keep his theory in the background, and not to 
strain after its application too much. He has done. this, 
whether consciously or not we cannot determine, in this 
volume; and while it creates,as we have said, a certain lack 
of unity, yet his admirable chapters on Wolsey’s policy would 
have suffered and become practically valueless had he striven 
to judge it from any theoretical aspect and laboured to fit it 
to it. 

As this is, we think, Mr. Lumsden’s first attempt as an 
historian, we take this opportunity of congratulating him on a 
book which every Catholic, especially in these days when history 
is twisted to party ends, should read. The tone is throughout 
admirable, and we have been all along conscious that we are 
reading the work of a man who has no axe to grind, who walks 
with caution over ground lumbered with innumerable partisans, 
and whose sole aim is to arrive at something of the truth whether it 
be pleasant or unpleasant. For example his treatment of 
Indulgences is admirable. There is no shirking of the abuses 
which undoubtedly existed ; but after a detailed and careful review 
he proceeds to show in a clear and logical manner what the 
Church: teaches with regard to them and where critics have 
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failed, whether through ignorance or prejudice, to grasp this 


teaching. “The Catholic doctrine of Indulgences is based 
upon the doctrine of good works. To put it shortly, the Church 
held that the merits of Christ over and above what was necessary 
for the redemption of the world, and the accumulated merits of 


the saints over and above what was necessary for their own 


particular salvation, constituted a treasure over which the Church 
had power. As well as this it was held that after absolution had 
been pronounced by the priest over the repentant sinner in the 
sacrament of penance there still remained over some temporal 
punishment to be satisfied either in this world or in purgatory, 
and to assist in satisfying this’ punishment the priest imposed 
some penitential work. In the early days of the Church these 
penances were excessively vigorous and often lasted for many 
years, and in some cases for a lifetime. But gradually the 
Church reduced them, and applied her power over the treasury, 
which, if the sinner were repentant and fulfilled the conditions: 
of the indulgence, was held to satisfy the whole, or part, of the 
otherwise unsatisfied punishment. 


the faithful for their benefit.” Mr. Lumsden carefully dis- 
tinguishes between Tetzel’s teaching with regard to indulgences: 
for the living and dead and shows that the abuses entered into 
the popular preaching of the latter class. 
make a very much called for criticism: “This last erroneous 
teaching can hardly be considered as having any evil effect on 
contemporary morals, and . . . the abolishing of the whole 


theory and practice of indulgences by the Reformers did not in | 


any way nor in the smallest degree raise the standard of morality 
among either the classes or the masses, for it is an undoubted 
historic fact... that nowhere... did the advent of the 
Reformation bring about an advance either in theoretical or 
practical morality, but quite the contrary.” Indeed the whole 
of chapter xi., dealing with Luther, Tetzel, indulgences, and the 
early days of the Reformation (in the strict theological sense), is, 
perhaps, the most admirable in the book, as it is here that Mr, 
Lumsden had chiefly to encounter the practical difficulties to 
which we have referred, and he has been most successful. 


The bibliography is full and valuable (“J M. Figgis” should 
be “J. N. Fig ”p.270; “Augustus Jessopp” and “ Rev. A. 


Now indulgences were held’ 
to apply to the souls in purgatory, who were held to be partly or’ 
wholly freed from their pains by the gaining of indulgences by 


And he proceeds to 
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Jepopp” are the same person, p. 280). We would also call his 
attention to the following errors or “slips”: On p. 139 
“Cardinal del Cornato” should be “Cardinal de Corneto : 
(better known as Casbello) ; “ Siena” should be “ of Siena” ; 
“S, George” should be “ of S. George.” On p. 161 “ Tortosa ” 
should be “of Tortosa” (it is not usual to use a Cardinal’s title 
as asurname). On p. 192 “ Hess” should be “ Hesse.” On 
p. 189 “ Hus” should be “ Huss,” to correspond with Index and 
p. 212. Similarly there should be some uniformity in spelling 
Wyclif (pp. 189, 303), “ Tunstal ” (pp. 206, 302), and “ Wyatt’ 
(pp. 33) 303). Also on p. 162 “on May 29, Clarencieux, herald, 
delivered, &c.,” should be “The Clarencieux herald, &c.,” and 
Cardinal Sole, on p. 116, should be in inverted commas. 
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OUTLINES OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 


Outlines of Bible Knowledge, Edited by the Most REV. S. G, 
MESSMER, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of Milwaukee. 


6s. net. London: Herder. 
HE Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. (November 18, 1893), on 


the study of the Bible, and the equally important | 


Apostolic Letter of our Holy Father Pius X. (March 27, 
1906), have given new life and impetus to the study of the Holy 
Scriptures. ; 

In consequence of this, ‘there has been an ever increasing 
demand for a work which, without plunging too deeply into the 
controversies and technicalities of this inexhaustible subject, will, 
nevertheless, provide Catholics with a certain elementary know- 
ledge of the nature and history and contents of the Sacred 
Books. 

If we can draw conclusions from the welcome given to Dr. 
Andrew Briill’s “ Bibelkunde,” upon which these “ Outlines” 
are substantially based, the present work will have gone a long 
way towards satisfying the urgent demand. 

The volume is well and profusely illustrated. It possesses 
four coloured maps, the subjects of which are: The Missionary 
Journeys of St. Paul, the Journey of the Israelites through the 
Desert, a Bird’s-Eye View of Palestine, and Palestine in the 
Time of Christ. The print is distinct and necessitates no strain 
upon the eyes. It is carefully indexed and thus, besides serving 
as an“ Outline,” will prove to be an invaluable book of reference 
for students. The last few pages are dedicated to an English 
rendering of the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on the study of 
Holy Scripture, with appropriate headings and marginal notes, 
for the benefit of the general reader. 

The author writes in a simple and attractive style which will 
no doubt ,add to the pleasure of an interesting study. He 
pretends to no new solutions of difficulties nor to the refutation 
of arguments, other than what are of absolute necessity. 

_“Discarding, on the one hand,” he writes in his Preface, 
“the many and important questions freely controverted among 
Catholic theologians and on the other the thousand objections 
against the biblical books raised by an unchristian so-called 
‘higher criticism,’ the author confines himself to a simple state- 
ment of the positive teaching of the Church and of the commonly 
accepted opinions of Catholic writers. Justly so. Biblical con- 
troversy is not a wholesome food for the faithful people at large ; 
it will rather weaken than strengthen Christian faith when the 
reader has not the learning and scientific acumen required to 
pass a rational judgment upon the controverted questions.” 
These words will serve to show to what a standard the author 
wishes to bring his readers—an elementary knowledge of the 
contents and history of the Sacred Scriptures. If in certain 
places these controverted points could not be passed over in 
silence, he has made a short and precise statement of the main 
points and principles which must guide the ordinary reader ; as, 
for example, the questions on inspiration, authenticity, interpre- 
tation and the like. 

The book is divided into three principal parts. Part I. con- 
fines itself to “Biblical History and Literature,” the second 
Part deals with “ Biblical Geography,” whilst the last treats of 
“ Biblical Archzeology.” Under the heading “ Biblical History 
and Literature” the Bible in general is discussed : its inspira- 
tion, canonicity, authenticity, interpretation, together with the 
history of its manuscripts, the first printed volumes, &c. The 
author divides the second chapter of the same part into three 
main divisions, namely, the Historical, the Didactic, and the 
Prophetic books of the Old Testament, giving an historicel 
and literary sketch of every book contained therein. “ Biblical 
Poetry,” the Book of Job, the Psalms are treated in a particu- 
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larly interesting and instructive manner, The same method is 
adopted in chapter iii., which deals with the New Testament. ~ 
Part II., though merely an elementary outline of biblical 
geography, contains, nevertheless, sufficient details for the 
purposes required. ‘Sacred Antiquities,” “ Political Antiqui- 
ties,” and “ Domestic Antiquities” constitute the subject matter 
of Part III., together with the Biblical Chronology of the Old 
and New Testament, anda Synchronistic Table of the Kings 
and Prophets of the Kingdoms of Juda and Israel. 

We, too, join in the prayer of his Grace Archbishop Messmer; 
that “this little book may help, in its modest way, many a 
Catholic reader of the Holy Bible to derive from those divinely 
inspired pages ever more abundant truth and grace.” 


THE MISSION OF PAIN. 


The Mission of Pain. By PERE LAURENT. 
London: Burns and Oates. 

4 all ages men have been led to ask if it is not tears alone 

that count in life. The rich and prosperous king in the 
heathen story casts his most precious ring into the sea, lest 
a greater loss or suffering be inflicted upon him by. the 
powers of the world unseen. Early death is something to make 
one shudder, and yet the old pagans came to the conclusion 
that those whom the gods love die young. Nevertheless it is 
the Cross of Christ alone which, from the central hill of Calvary, 
casts a clear light over the whole world, Christian and pre- 
Christian. 
His own counsel, and whoalone could justly claim to follow such 
counsel, and to make His own choice—He chose for Himself 
pain and sorrow. He it is who fully explains the meaning of 
this world and the next, explains sin and expiation, true moral 
greatness, nearness to God, the littleness of human life when God 
is not near, the blessedness of that force from without and from 
above which shapes our high faculties into that form which, at 
our best, we cannot but desire, that blessed force which 
eventually carries us, out of ourselves and beyond ourselves, into — 
the haven where we would be. “Though He was God’s Son, 
yet learned He obedience by the things which He suffered,” and 
it is He who teaches intelligibly what the well-written and very 
religious work now before us calls the Gospel of Pain, and the 
Divine Office of Pain. The volume bears, of course, the West- 
minster imprimatur. 
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THE IDEA OF GOD IN EARLY RELIGION. 


The Idea of God in Early Religion. By F, B. JEVONS 
Litt.Doct. Cambridge: University Press. 


Wee ee who start and those who do not start from the para- 

disaical state may find themselves speaking in the same 
strain, because the former suppose that in some degraded 
peoples the traces of a primitive tradition are lost. Dr. Jevons 
says from the point of view of his investigation, which is that 
of an evolution in the religious idea: “If the assumption of a 
primitive paradise is unworkable, neither will the assumption of 
a primitive inferno act” (pp. 121, 122). So he supposes neither. 
The desire to represent an evolution in thought must lead to 
arrangements which are ideal constructions rather than historical 
facts ; for example, take a progress from “ the fetish,” which is 


the individual private protector even in an ante-social degree, up — 


to polytheistic deities who care for whole communities, and, 
finally, up to the God of monotheism, whose concern is with 
the universe entire. The divisions here are not those of exact 
reality of progress. After the determination of gods, and not 
as the source of that determination, the author places myths 





In matters appertaining to Ecclesiastical Art, Zhe House of Jones 
. and Wiilis is in a position to give a unique service to its clientéle, 
It embraces every branch of Church craft, and each department has 
its own staff of experts, who specialise on their own exclusive work. 
Hence this firm can amply justify their claim to be Specialists in 
Stained Glass Windows, Mural Decorations, Mosaics, Oil Paintings, 
Metals, Wood, Marble, Stone, Textile Fabrics and Embroi- 
dery. Artists who devote the whole of their attention to matters 
ecclesiastical, furnish exclusive designs for each command. All 
Jones and Willis’ work is hand-made, and it can be inspected in 
actual progress, The firm’s reputation, which extends over more 
than 100 years, isan ample guarantee of their patrons’ satisfaction, 
and this is further supported by the numerous unasked testimonials 
which are continually being received at 43, Great Russell-street, 
London, W.C. 
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concerning them, and gives his own understanding of that very 
variously understood word. “It is an induction as wide as 
the world that myths are aetiological, that their purpose is to 
give the reason of things, to explain the origin of fire, agricul- 
ture, civilisation, and so forth. Every happening that arrested 
the attention of the whole community and provoked from the 


consciousness the affirmation ‘Thou art there,’ was accepted’ 


by that affirmation as the doing ofa god. But neither at this 
stage nor till long after is there a myth. The being whose 
presence is thus affirmed has at first no name; his personality 
is the faintest, his individuality the vaguest. Mythology does 
not begin until the question is put, Why has the definite God 
done this thing? A myth originally consisted of the reason 
which was found and adopted by the common consciousness, 
as the reason why the gods did what they did. In this sense 
myths are aetiological” (p. 50). 

This progress is declared to be not a necessary consequence 
of belief in gods; it does not appear, for instance, in such 
obvious personifications of special functions as occurred in the 
Di Indigetes of Italy. “ Man can get on for a long time without 
a mythology. Over everything a man did or suffered from birth 
to death one of these Indigetes presided. Deus Vagitanus 
opened the lips of the new-born infant when it uttered its first 
cry ; the Dea Ossipaga made the growing child’s bones stout 
and strong, the Deus Locutius made it speak clearly. The 
names were not proper names, but words descriptive of the 
function which the deity performed or presided over. Yet, 
though Dz Jndigetes are personal Gods, no myths are told about 
them” (pp. 51, 52). The Romans had not the Greek pro- 
pensity for mythologising till they borrowed it from Greece. 

In chapter iii. religious worship is treated with special refer- 
ence to sacrifice as its central idea; but unless the term were 
made co-extensive with all offerings to God, many authors 
would dislike the absolute statement that “there is one point 
on which all rituals resemble one another; it is the leading 
feature in them all; they all centre in sacrifice” (p. 63), What- 
ever qualification of this opinion may be made, sacrifice is 
certainly a very common characteristic of cults. On its external 
side as presented to the observer its elements are thus sum- 
marised (p. 66) : ‘“ Man approaches bearing with him something 
—a material object—to please the God to whom he draws near. 
But though this desire to please the God is part of the intention, 
it is not the whole. His desire is that the God should be 
pleased not merely with the offering but with him. What he 


brings, the oblation, is but a means to an end.” To start witb, 


it is generally “the urgency of some need that drives the 
offerers of sacrifice to perform their act” (p. 73). They wish 
to remove an estrangement and to gain favour which will avert 
an evil, Later, when sacrifice is regulated by fixed seasons, 
wider ideas of worship enter into their intent (p. 73). The mere 
commercial spirit of do u¢ des, and the materialisation of the 
act as a mere outer ceremony, are degradations of an idea 
- originally spiritual, if not distinctly analysed as such. The feast 
on sacrificial food expresses joy in the belief that the act. of 
pacification has succeeded in its purpose, and that the goodwill 
of the God has been won. From the idea that the God is 
present with the banqueter the author thinks that a few peoples 
—he {s certain only of the Mexicans—pass on to the idea that 
the God is eaten, and so in some way imparts his nature to 
those who eat at the same table with him. ‘Though the rite 
maay and does grow this way, still the development eating with 
the God is rather potentially than actually present in the earliest 
rite” (p. 74) ; while “what has been crudely called cating the 
God existed in Mexico, and perhaps—though not beyond the 
possibility of doubt—elsewhere” (p. 77). The explanation is 


that in eating the sacrificial maize, the maize-spirit or deity was 
“ When we find the 
divine plant or animal constituting the sacrifice, and furnishing 
forth the sacrificial meal, there is a possibility that in this way 
the plant or the animal came to be first sacred, then divine, and 
Such a speculation has, of course, 
nothing to say against the historic origin of the Eucharist,’ 
As to general 
attempts at analysing the sacrificial symbolism of rude nations 
who had no analysis of their own, and whose vague notions 
were anything but uniform throughout times and places, we 
have to admit that speculation on the point is not exact science, 
and can claim only a small recommendation of valeat guantum. 
The case is as that of fe¢7shes and fotems, loose terms under 
which various writers differently group characteristics which 
they think they have found to cohere in religious rites, As to 


supposed to be also received in the food. 


finally the deity ” (p. 82). 


which stands on its own superlative merits. 
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these, the author observes that the identification of them 
originally with magic “is now generally given up” (p. 91); 
the evolution of religion cannot be out of a germ that is non- 
religious or even anti-religious ; it cannot be out of a seed that 
is simply not of the same species. Magic and religion, spell 
and prayer, are like to gods and fetishes, inasmuch as they 
“have gradually been differentiated from some conception prior 
to them and indeterminate” (p. 120). Man had from the first 
religious principles, but no reasoned account of them by 
analysis. 

The author so far prefers a theory of immanence as to say 
that God is to be found not in the objects used in worship, but 
in the soul of the worshipper: “ Having sought the divine 
personality in all external objects in the world around him, in 
this case man learns that it is in his heart he has access to his 
God” (p. 56). This access is called immediate and not inferen- 
tial, but the inference which is denied seems to be only that of 
formal, philosophic argument: “ To represent the reality of 
either God or things as something that is not experienced but 
inferred, is to say that we have no experience of reality, and 
therefore have no real grounds of inference” (p. 64, cf. p. 160), 
The reality of God appears in experience of self: “If in the 
early stage man thought mistakenly to find God in this or that 
external object, he was not wrong in the conviction that under- 
lay his search—the conviction that God is at no time afar off 
from any of us” (p. 59). “ What is experienced is, and from the 
beginning always has been, in religions of the lower as well as 
of the higher culture, at once the Being and the Idea of God” 
(p. 165). What Catholic theologians discountenance is God 
presented normally to man, not through His presence in 
creatures, but apart by Himself as a distinct object of intuition, 





LATIN UNSEENS, 


Selections from the Latin Literature of the Early Empire. 
Edited by A. C. B. BRown, B.A. Oxford; Clarendon 
Press, 


showee are not a few eminent scholars nowadays, who 

would wish to extend the range of Latin literature studied 
in our schools. They maintain, not without reason, that to 
attend only to the classical period results in a very confined 
and superficial knowledge of the language and the people. This 


RELICS, of; the: «PASSION 


by J. Charles Wall. 


Describes the Finding of the Holy Cross; the Exaltation, 
and subsequent history of the Relics of the Cross, Nails, &c. 
‘* A useful and absorbing volume.” 

Small crown 8vo. 26 Illustrations. 


— Guardian. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
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is not, of course, the opinion of all our educational authorities : 
but the volume provided by Mr. Brown will enable students to 
avail themselves of the advantages promised by those who 
advocate some reform, without in the least neglecting the 
requirements of public examinations. 

‘As the editor tells us in his preface, the work is intended 
primarily as a text-book for the Oxford Local Examinations. 
The pieces presented are to be used by way of unseen trans- 
lation. They are carefully chosen and admirably classified. 
They are of a satisfactory length, complete, and interesting, 
and so are none the worse for being read out of their context. 
The notes particularly demand a word of commendation. 
Everything that an ordinary student may reasonably be expected 
to work out for himself has been left to him. Many compila- 
“tions, purporting to be intended for unseen translation, for 
some inexplicable reason give a paraphrase or solution of every 
passage that calls for a little ingenuity. This, we are pleased 
to see, has been avoided here. Technical and other more out- 
of-the-ways terms are explained: and the notes on politics, 
customs, history, and literature are very suitable, lucid, and 
concise. 

The value of unseen translation can hardly be exaggerated- 
No one, needless to say, imagines that such a book as this is 
meant to cover the whole extent of a young student's reading : 
put it will serve as an introduction to a more extensive study of 
literature, and assist in a task which is an important part of 
education—the cultivation of good taste. 



























grey against a warm amber. sky, only the cypresses by the 
water’s edge making dark points In the picture. Far away over 
against the city, towers the stately snow-crowned Mont Ven- 
toux and the violet hills shutting in Petrarch’s Vaucluse. 
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SOCIALISM. 


Socialism. By ROBERT KANE, S.J. Is. net. Dublin: 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland. 
eee KANE takes Socialism in its correct sense of 
collectivism, that is the public ownership and administra- 
tion of all wealth, and against such a system he argues ‘hotly 
and well. He considers also and denounces various extravagant 
and irreligious views propounded by many Socialist orators’ or 
writers. His little book will serve as a good antidote against 
all teachings which threaten the honour of the home, or thrust 
the rights of God into the background. Father Kane does not 
feel called upon—it is not a part of his duty—to seek that 
‘remedy for the condition of the “ opifices,” which Leo XIII, 
thought “must be found, and quickly found.” Asa priest and 
a preacher, he contents himself with warning, entreating, and 
exhorting—with much true eloquence and religious enthusiasm 
—with regard to views whose spread would be disastrous to the 
highest interests of mankind. fy. Diss 
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VIGO CABINET SERIES... 


In “ The Flames and other Poems,” by E. Hamilton Moore, 
(London : Elkin Mathews, 1s. net), the following lines express a 
too oft recurring thought, and are a fair specimen of the author's 
flowing and easy style : Se Ne 


as 


UNFREQUENTED FRANCE. 


Unfrequented France. By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, Ios. 6d, 
London; Chapman and Hall. 
I> HIS is another addition to the increasing number of works 
dealing with France which are the outcome of the 
* entente cordiale. Miss Betham-Edwards, who is an officier 
de Pinstruction publique de France, has travelled much among 
districts rarely frequented by the ordinary tourist, with the 
' result that she has much that is delightful to tell us of the 
country and its people. Towards both she is sympathetic, 
much more than towards the religion which is still held more or 
“tess fervently by the mass of the inhabitants, The lack of 
- sympathy and even knowledge shows itself in a remark like 
the following passed upon the Bernardines at Jouarre, “a quiet 
old-world town with an enormous convent in the centre, where 
some scores of cloistered nuns have shut themselves up for the | 
glory of God. There, at the time I write of, lived these Ber- 
nardines, as much in prison as the most dangerous felons ever 
brought to justice ; and. a prison house indeed the place 
-jooked, with its high walls and bars and bolts.” Again, in a 
glowing description of the interior of the Cathedral of Troyes, 
she points out that there is “no ecclesiastical trumpery” to mar 
the general harmony ; whilst the treasury of the church 
- nspires her to quote Victor Hugo’s ideal Pope’s appeal against 
the riches of priests. But these things she mentions were 
given to the church, not to individuals, Apart from a few 
- scattered obéfer dicta such as these the book is pleasant reading 
- enough, describing wanderings and sojournings in places, some 
- of which were inaccessible by railway when visited, though 
some have since been added to the iron road. The authoress 
- strongly advises the “ wise traveller” to follow her example, and 
“stick to diligence and caléche, steamer, barge and boat, in 
other words, selecting the slowest possible means of locomotion.” 
Her own journeys were made at intervals, but she has linked 
them together “‘so as to make of the zigzaggeries a sequent and 
easily followed round.” They cover the route from Paris to 
Besancon and Lyons, the descents of the Rhéne and Tarn, and 
the region of the Causses, the neighbourhood of Clermont- 
Ferrand, and the countrysides of Nantes, Angers, and La 
Vendée. The book is interestingly illustrated. Asa specimen 
of the style we may quote the following description of the 
approach to Avignon ; 
Meantime, the long bright afternoon, so rich in manifold 
impressions, draws on ; cypresses and mulberry trees announce 
the approach to Avignon. .. . Every inch of the way is varied 
and rememberable. Feudal walls still crest the distant heights, 
as we glide between reedy banks and low sandy shores towards 
the papal city... - The approach to Avignon by the Rhéne 
may be set side by side in the traveller's mind with the first 
glimpse of Venice from the Adriatic or of Athens from the 
Aegean. The river, after winding amid cypress-groves, makes 
a sudden curve, and all of a sudden we see the grand old city, 
‘ts watch-towers, palaces, and battlements pencilled in delicate 


I loved with love too great to tell, 
But he had never loved at all. 
He laid my body in his thrall, 
He laid my spirit in his spell. 





which makes us rub our eyes and wonder whether, as Bret 
Harte once sang, “ things is what they seem, or visions is about.” 
Certainly there is something so very un-English in the matter 
and the manner of this book that we do not know whether ‘to 
praise or blame ; for it may be a true picture of American child- 
and-convent life, with which we have no acquaintance. ‘But 
we have acquaintance, and on the whole not a small one, with 
American children, and with children from American convents ; 
and we must say that we have found them for the most part 


“Clare Loraine” and her companions. Still, as we have said, 
we may be incompetent to judge; though we suspect that the 


mothers and teachers from commending this story of an 
American romp to the children for whom they are responsible, 
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Messrs. G. W. Bacon and Co. send us a large map (6s.) for 
class purposes, giving a bird’s-eye view of the Holy Land. 
Printed in colours it is Clear and effective, and is suitably mounted 
for hanging upon the school wall or the blackboard. 
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Clare Loraine, or, Little Leaves from a Little Life, by u Lee,” 
(New York: Benziger) is a story of American convent life 


very much like English convent children, and not much like f 


dialogue alone, with its tendency to unrefinement, will prevent iz 
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iz ‘The Eabiken and the Catholic Federation. 


Its 
attitude towards political parties. How his Grace, while 
expressing the hope that the Federation may become a 

' great unifying organisation for the Catholic manhood of 
London, went on to speak of the extraordinary success 

peach has crowned the work of the Catholic Women’s 


League (p. 370). 


The Cabinet Minister who thinks he knows as much 
= a stallion as the member for East Down does about 
St. Thomas Aquinas (p. 368). 
_ The full text of Mr. J. S. Franey’s address at the 
 half-yearly meeting of the Catholic Union on “existing 
Catholic Disabilities.” The difficulties of the Duke of 
_ Wellington are recalled, and the nature of the sops to 
; prejudice he invented to smooth the passage of the Emancipa- 
_ tion Bill are indicated (p. 383). 


Some appreciations by the late Sir William Butler. His 

- tribute to the memory of the late Sir Henry Clifford 
- (p. 380), 

~ Colonel Heathcote’s inspection of the Marylebone 


Company of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade. The company’s 

fine record and Sir Thomas Grattan Esmonde’s praise 
(p. 371). 

_ The story of the Spanish Crisis. Senor Canalejas and 
the Concordat. Official statement by the Osservarore 
Romano. Comparative statistics showing the number of 
Religious per 10,000 of the Catholic population in Belgium, 
France, England, Germany, Ireland and Spain (pp. 363, 373). 


479,000 left for Catholic charities (p. 387). 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK, ~ 


ree senna 


HE concluding debate on the 
Second Reading of the Par- 
liament Bill was marked by 

striking speeches by Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Asquith, and a division which gave a solid majority 
for the Bill. Mr, Austen Chamberlain’s amendment was 
defeated by 365 votes against 244, a majority of 121 which 
rose to 125 when the motion for the Second Reading was 
challenged by the Opposition. Mr. Balfour, having pointed 
out the divergent schools of thought in the House, declared 
his belief in democratic government as the only one under 
whicha community like ours could livein peace, but demurred 
to repudiation of the hereditary principle, which, however, 
should be our servant, not our master. He illustrated 
the necessity of the principle from the influence of the 
monarchy in the development of our institutions. As it 
was, the Upper House was not strong enough to perform 
its functions, and he challenged anyone to say that it went 
beyond its function in dealing with the Education and 
Licensing Bills. The Government could not be trusted - 
because they were approaching the question without being 
an independent party. The result of the Irish alliance was 
that they were fighting for an interval in which they would 
be unchecked. In conclusion, he declared that the 
Government were doing what they had no right to do, 
forcing constitutional changes on the Legislature by 
coercion and on the country by fraud. This caused an 
uproar and a demand for withdrawal, but Mr. Balfour 
refused. The allegation was indignantly denied by the 
Prime Minister. The Liberal patty and the Government 
had but continued the policy Jaid down by Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, and set before the country and the House 
time after time. In the long run it was plain that a 
hereditary aristocracy could not be combined with a really 
representative system. As to the Government not daring 
to reintroduce the Education Bill, let this Parliament only 
last long enough and people would see. He held to the 
preamble and to what he had said about reform of the 
Upper House. This point was taken up by Lord Hugh 
Cecil, who said that the reason the Government did not 
reconstitute the Second Chamber was that they and their 
followers were divided on the subject. If both parties 
honestly agreed that the will of the people was to prevail 
they had approached very nearly to a complete agreement 
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on the whole subject. It remained only a question of 
machinery. If the Government were in earnest in saying 
that the object of the two years’ delay was to prevent Bills 
going through of which the country disapproved, a Referen- 
dum would really solve the difficulty. Mr. Henderson then 
tendered the Government the support of the Labour party, 
Mr. Long made a final speech on behalf of the Opposition, 
denying that the Government had any mandate for such a 
measure, and Mr. Samuel summed up the discussion. Loud 
cheers greeted the final division. 
Whilst the Commons were thus engaged, 
—THE LORDS the Lords were busy discussing the construc- 
Beet ive proposals of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
pow arhtees ae faded for leave to introduce a Refer, 
endum Bill which he proposed should have for its short 
title “the Reference to the People Act.” Such a proposal 
was, he thought, the best solution of our difficulties and 
would raise fewer difficulties than any other. : Wherever the 
system had been adopted, in Switzerland, in the United 
States, and in some of our Dominions across the seas, it 
had been a success. There was every prospect that it 
would be equally successful here. It would restore the 
reality of power to the people by clarifying the issue on 
which appeal to them was made and prevent undue power 
falling to minorities when parties were nearly evenly divided. 
It would stop log-rolling between different sections, and 
separate administrative from legislative matters. Explaining 
the provisions of the Bill, he said that in cases of difference 
between the two Houses excluding annual financial measures, 
it proposed a reference to the people on the initiative of 200 
members of either. The machinery applicable to Parlia- 
mentary elections would be used, and an affirmative vote, to 
be effective, must have two per cent. more than the negative 
vote. All the polling would be on one day, one man would 
have one vote. Instead of reducing the Houses to debating 
societies it would give political parties a desire to convince 
rather than to coerce. The appeal to the people would not 
be costly. The Earl of Crewe, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, refused to accept the Bill. He dilated on its 
wide departure from constitutional practice, and did not 
think that the example of Switzerland and other places was 


as happy in connexion with the Referendum as Lord 


Balfour of Burleigh would have them believe. Again, how 
many Bills in a session were direct and simple enough to 
be presented for a single affirmative or nagative? Lord 
Balfour seemed to have become an apostle of Home Rule 
all round and a foe to the system of plural voting. He 
could scarcely understand that a great party would be 
willing to make its fortunes depend on so small a margin as 
the Bill proposed. As to the cost, it was no use quoting 
_ Swiss figures; if tried here the thing would have to be 
reckoned on English figures. Rather than a settled act of 
policy on the part of Unionists, he thought the Bill repre- 
sented an expedient or counter-stroke to the policy of the 
Government. Lord Tennyson, speaking from his experi- 
ence of Australia, denied that the Referendum took away 
responsibility from the representatives of the people. It 
made them responsible not merely to a party caucus, but to 
the people at large. Lord Selborne, speaking in the place 
of Lord Lansdowne, who was absent through indisposition, 
said he verily believed that the Referendum was an instru- 
ment which would have a permanent place in our Constitu- 
tion. It was an absolutely moderate proposal and in 
consonance with our historical tradition of government by 
the people. The Government strained at the gnat of 
submitting an isolated issue to the people instead of a 
complicated one, but they swallowed without the slightest 
hesitation the camel of Single-Chamber government. Why 
could not a measure which worked in Natal and Australia 
work also in the United Kingdom? Perhaps it would not 
always bring the decision which those who now proposed it 
would like, but they proposed it because they thought it 
was the best and safest instrument, and they were prepared 
to take the risks with the advantages. ‘We take it 
deliberately and finally as our choice—Referendum to the 
electors rather than the dictation of a temporary majority in 
the House of Commons. It is our permanent contribution, 
from which we shall not recede.” The Lord Chancellor 
directed his objections to the Bill chiefly to the question of 
cost. The Bill was then read a first time. 
The sittings of both Houses on Monday 
—monpay’s were taken up with a number of small matters 
SITTING. over which debate ranged somewhat discur- 
sively. In the Lords Lord Portsmouth raised 


a heckling discussion as to the Government’s views on the 
functions of a territorial army, basing his remarks on the 
book “Compulsory Service,” in which the divergent views 
of the War Office and the Admiralty had been set forth. 
Then Lord Ampthill said hard things of the reciprocity 
agreement between the United States and Canada, and of 
Mr. Bryce’s connexion with it. Lord Morley replied that 
Mr. Bryce had done nothing unusual in giving assistance to 


the Canadian Government. Discussion would be premature — 


till the papers had been produced. Lord Midleton urged 
that passive hostility to anything like commercial agree- 
ment, constant reiteration of phrases about bolts and bars, 
was coming home to roost. In that respect the source of 
Canadian sentiment had been deflected, and the stream of 
action had been, to a considerable extent, turned in the 
wrong direction. In the Commons in Committee of Supply 
several questions were raised on the supplementary 
estimates. After these, perhaps the most important was 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s attempt to secure information about 
certain expenses for land valuation in Ireland. In the 
course Of the discussion, Mr. Butcher inquired why the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been so sparing of 


Form IV. in Ireland and so lavish with it in England. Was — 


his action the result of an arrangement with the Nationalists ? 
Mr. Hobhouse, in reply, 


only 600 copies of Form IV. had been issued in Treland, 


said it was not correct to say that — 


when over 3,000 had been issued to owners of property. 


The reason more had not been issued was because there 


was a considerable amount of information at the disposal of 
the Irish Government in the General Valuation Depart- 


ment. Then the question of the military in the South Wales 
strike was brought up again. 


or ine Of the Revenue Bill, as the supplement to 


REVENUE BILL, last year’s Finance Bill is called, Sir A. 
_ Cripps subjected the measure to searching 
and informing criticism. He singled out as its central vice 


its injustice to ratepayers and its total disregard to the 


On the motion for the Second Reading © 


claims and rights of the great spending authorities. He also 


reiterated the old protest against one form of 


roperty bein 
made to bear an undue burthen, rere 


and devoted much time 


to the relations between the Exchequer and the local 


authorities. 


vein upon this last point. Mr. W. O’Brien complained of 


Mr, Adkins followed in a somewhat similar ~ 


the injustice of the Bill to Ireland. The prospect of Home — 


Rule crippled Nationalists 


in their opposition to the 


Budget, yet some of them were convinced that the condi- 
tions created under the Budget constituted a tremendous _ 


obstacle to Home Rule. 


He denied that Ireland was 
indebted to the Treasury for over £2,000,000. As for the 
mysterious Cabinet Committee that was inquiring into the — 


finances of Ireland nobody knew how long it would go on. 
In the meantime Irishmen would have to endure for an 
indefinite number of years a system which caused them a 
loss of at least £2,000,000 annually. They bad nothing — 
in return except a promissory note for Home Rule at a date 


which still remained exceedingly shadowy. 
said that an estimate of £600,000 
seemed exceedingly small. He had been brought up in the 
belief that when they had land taxes the local authorities 
would reap a golden harvest. 
Exchequer formerly told them that the local authorities had 
a right to such taxation, and that was the faith which 
Liberals were nourished on. Three of the new taxes 
seemed to be neither productive nor working smoothly. 
Further criticism from the ministerial benches came from 
Mr. John Ward, who gave a case of under-valuation of a 
new house which had already had the effect of causing a 
number of men to hold back and of preventing him 
obtaining necessary advances. He would like an assurance 
from the Government that such a thing could not occur 
again. If such valuations became general they would 
greatly injure the building trade. Mr. Hobhouse, in the 
course of his reply, said that the withholding of half the 
proceeds of the land taxes was not a permanent arrange- 
ment, but he could give no undertaking that it would be 
confined to the present year. Mr. McCurdy and Mr. Long 
also assailed the Bill, and the final speech from the Front 
Bench was made by the Attorney-General, who was content 
to make a few verbal points and was much disconcerted by 
the pressure placed upon him by Mr. Pretyman and Mr, 
Long, concerning the method of ascertaining site values. 


Mr. Lough © 
for the four new taxes 


The Chancellor of the — 
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On a division, a majority of 71 declared in favour of the} make for finality. Meanwhile, 


Second Reading. 


Lord Desborough in the Upper House 
Beret naa raised the question of the unfairness of the 
AND commons, Declaration of London to British interests, 
and moved the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission of inquiry. Lord Desart, who presided at the Con- 
ference which issued in the Declaration, defended the docu- 
ment, arguing that it gave away nothing of any value and 
secured a definite and general agreement. A powerful speech 
of searching criticism was delivered by Lord Selborne, and 
the debate was then adjourned on the motion of the Lord 
Chancellor. In the Commons a proposal to issue a writ for 
a fresh election in North Louth was opposed by Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Craig on the ground that no one who opposed a 
Nationalist candidate could hope for a fair and free election. 
Mr. Redmond said that it was not a case of religious but 
political feeling ; and Sir Rufus Isaacs pointed out that 
there was no charge of corruption and only 13 cases of 
bribery and treating. Sir Edward Carson insisted that there 
was so much evidence of organised intimidation, that a free 
contest was impossible. The issue of the writ was finally 
approved. In Committee of Supply Mr. Balfour discussed 
the Bagdad Railway and the Reciprocity agreement, and Sir 
Edward Grey in reply stated that all Mr. Bryce had done was 
to introduce the Canadian representatives at Washington, to 
keep himself au fat with the negotiations, and to remind 
the Canadians of the importance of remembering British 
interests. 


ie eae The Lord Chief Justice, at the 
dinner of the City of London Solici- 
eae tnon Lae tors’ Company, on Monday, replied 
LEGAL PROFEssICN? to the toast of ‘‘ The legal profession,” 
which was proposed by Sir Home- 
wood Crawford, the City Solicitor. Lord Alverstone stated 
that the judges, the Bar, and the solicitors were members 
of one combined profession. It was quite impossible for 
that body corporate to be successful in earning public 
respect and public confidence unless every branch of the 
profession were actuated by the same principles. The day 
had gone by when members of the profession of solicitors 
should speak of themselves as the lower branch of the law. 
He, himself, protested against that twenty-five years ago. 
Proceeding, the Lord Chief Justice spoke of the constitu- 
~ tion of juries. He was old enough, he said, to remember 
the time when juries in the City were composed of ship- 
owners, brokers, and other business men, who showed by 
questions that they were far better judges of the case before 
them than either the judge or the barristers. He objected 
to the change in the qualification to serve as jurymen, but 
he hoped that the difficulty which presented itself had been 
met to some extent by the fact that commercial cases had 
been ordered to be tried before commercial jurors. 


The text has been issued of ‘“‘a Bill to 

THE TEXT OF confer the Parliamentary franchise on 
Bee eines women,” presented by Sir George Kemp, 
and supported by Mr. Goulding, Mr. 

Walter McLaren, Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Ormsby-Gore, Mr. 
Snowden, Mr. W. Redmond, Mr. S. Gwynne, Sir John 
Rolleston, Sir Joseph Walton, and Mr. Hugh Barrie. The 
measure is worded as follows: ‘‘ Be it enacted by the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows: 1. Every woman 
possessed of a household qualification, within the meaning 
of the Representation of the People Act, 1884, shall be 
entitled to be registered as a voter, and, when registered, to 
vote for the county or borough in which the qualifying 
premises are situate. 2. For the purpose of this Act, a 
woman shall not be disqualified by marriage for being 
registered as a voter, provided that a husband and wife shall 
not both be registered as voters in the same Parliamentary 
borough or county division. 3. This Act may be cited as 
the Representation of the People Act, 1911.” The second 
clause is something of a conundrum. What possible reason 
is there why, if women are to vote at all, a husband and 
wife both having the necessary property qualification in the 
same constituency should not be at liberty to go arm and 
arm tothe poll? Artificial disabilities of that sort do not 





Lord Cromer is at pains to 
show that the demand and even desire for woman suffrage 
1s non-existent. Speaking at Cambridge, he said an attempt 
had been made, in some districts, to arrive at the opinions 
held by those women who already had municipal votes. 
The result which the Association of which he was President 
had so far obtained was as follows, in round numbers: 
Canvasses had been made in 68 districts. The total 
number of women in those districts was about 59,000. 
Of these, 8,000 had voted in favour of female suffrage ; 
24,000 against it ; 6,000 were indifferent ; and 20,000 had 
sent no replies. It is difficult, without much fuller know- 
ledge than we possess as to the conditions under which 
these inquiries were made, to form any opinion as to their 
significance. Lord Cromer was on safer ground when he 
claimed that it was the almost universal testimony of those 
who took part in the recent election that the mass of the 
electors, if not distinctly hostile, were wholly apathetic on 
the subject of granting votes to women. We think it 
must be admitted that the constituencies in which the 
question of votes for women played any important part were 
few and far between. On the other hand, the present 
Government has taught us to look to the House of Com- 
mons for the true expression of the will of the people. 
Judged by that rule, the case for woman’s suffrage is com- 
plete. A majority of the People’s House has time after 
time voted in its favour. 


The Oxford Union, on Friday in last 
week, debated the question of Home 
Rule for Ireland, and was fortunate 
enough to obtain Mr. Birrell to take part 
in the discussion. He stated that we had made sucha 
mess of the Union between Ireland and Great Britain, both 
socially and economically, that the position of Ireland was 
a blot on our escutcheon which must be removed by the 
granting of Home Rule. The position of Irish members 
in the Imperial Parliament would be easily settled, he 
explained significantly, under a system of Home Rule all 
round. Religious bigotry was dying down, and he had no 
fear that Home Rule would mean Rome Rule. Turning 
then to the financial aspects of the question, he said that it 
was the crux of Home Rule that we should be able to make 
proposals to the Irish people of a financial character which 
should be such as to enable them to support their new 
system of government with some kind of success. The 
question had to be answered as to what justice demanded 
should be done, and what it was politically wise and 
expedient to do. ‘The Government,” he stated, “are 
engaged now in an actuarial inquiry without romance, fancy, 
or anything of that kind, and are trying to find out the 
financial position, which has completely altered since Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Home Rule Bill. A new scheme will 
have to be devised if Home Rule is to have a chance of 
success. That is a thing which you will have to weigh, and 
if it is impossible there will be no Home Rule.” On the 
following night Mr. John Dillon spoke in Aberdeen, and 
said that the Nationalists were content to rest on Mr. 
Asquith’s definition of Home Rule—full self-government in 
all purely Irish affairs. At the same time he insisted that the 
settlement must be a generous one, for half-measures were 
always dangerous. Irishmen would be ready to help 
Scotchmen to Home Rule—after Home Rule had been 
granted to Ireland, for the Scottish case was not so urgent. 
“They heard a great deal of religious rancour in Ireland 
and undue clerical influence. Absurd exaggerations were 
circulated on this point. But for the sake of argument 
suppose the Irish priests and Presbyterian clergymen in 
Ireland had an abnormal influence, who was responsible 
for that? He asserted that it was entirely due to the system 
of government forced upon the country. Home Rule 
would not be Rome Rule, it would be much more near the 
truth to say as regards Ireland that English Rule had been 
Rome Rule.” Discussing the “‘Ne Temere” Decree, Mr. 
Dillon stated (according to the report of Zhe Freeman's 
Journal) that ‘it was not a universal law of the Church, and 
was passed by the Church for the purpose of discouraging 
mixed marriages, which, he agreed with the Church, were a 
great misfortune. Whether that Decree was suitable for 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, in present circumstances, 
was a matter for discussion. It was not a question purely 
of principle, but a question of expediency. Every Christian 
must reserve to himself his right to defy the law if, in his 
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conviction, the laws of the land were against the laws of | follows: Articles wholly or mainly manufactured advanced 


Christ and the Church to which he belonged.” by 43,362,420 ; food, drink, and tobacco by £266,012; 
raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured by 
4#241,359; and miscellaneous and unclassified articles by 







According to official statistics made public 
a few years ago, the number of accounts open 
in Consols in this country was 144,398, repre- 
senting an average holding of 43,084- At the 
same moment the number of accounts open in French 
Rentes was 4,631,857, and the average amount of an 
account was 4191. Lord St. Aldwyn, presiding a few days 
ago at a meeting of the Council of the Charity Organisation 
Society held to discuss “ Popularised Consols as an aid to 
thrift,” said, in his opinion, too many people approached 
the question from the point of view of holders of Consols, 
who were naturally anxious about a security which they had 
ptirchased perhaps at so high a price as 114, which they 
now saw depreciated until its value had fallen within the 
last few months to something like 79%, and who feared 
even further depreciation. He confessed that it appeared 
to him that some of the remedies suggested had had 
rather too much regard to the interests of the holders of 
Consols and rather too little to the interests of the State. 
In the discussion which followed, there seemed a practically 
unanimous belief that something might be done by cheapen- 
ing and simplifying the processes by which Consols are dealt 
with, and by selling them in five-pound bonds through the 
Post Offices at the current price of the day. A valuable sug- 
gestion thrown out by Mr. Hirst, the editor of Zhe Economist, 
was warmly supported by Lord St. Aldwyn, who summed 
up the debate. He said it would certainly be an advantage 
to alter the present method of transferring Consols. Per- 
sonal attendance by the holder or his attorney should not 
be necessary, and Consols ought to be made transferable 
by deed, precisely as other securities were. They might 
also be made transferable from hand to hand by bonds of 
small amount. He had always regretted that when he 
issued a considerable amount of that security in bonds he 
did not lower the bonds below the value of £50. He saw 
no reason why small bonds should not be issued. He did 
not think that at the present time any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would undertake the reconversion of Consols to 
3 percent. But there was a practical suggestion that would 
enable the experiment of popularising the National Debt to 
be fairly tried on a 3 per Cent. Stock. Mr. Hirst had 
suggested that the experiment should be tried with future 
issues of Irish Land Stock. More than 50 millions of that 
stock had been issued in the last few years. As much as 
half had been issued to the National Debt Commissioners, 
with the result that they had invested savings bank deposits 
in it, which had led to the depreciation of Consols, When 
the Government had to reissue four or five millions of Irish 
Land Stock he should think they could issue it in a way 
that would appeal to the small investor. He thought it 
would be an advantage to the nation that as much of that 
Irish Land Stock should be held in Ireland as possible. 
The experiment of popularising Government Securities 
ought to be tried, and he believed that would be the best 
way. If it succeeded, then the question of issuing Consols 
in small bonds could be tried. 


CONSOLS 
AND 
THE PUBLIC. 


Once more the Board of Trade Returns show 


OVERSEAS that the industrial activity of the country is in 
ne ee a most healthy condition. Zhe Times gives 


the following table to show the value of the 
imports and exports for the month of February and for the 


two months ended February, together with the increases or 
decreases, as compared with the corresponding periods of 


Igio: 
FEBRUARY, IQII. 
Imports sosscccccrrreee £56,069,390 + £4,918,448 
Exports ..cccccscsseees 35,053,120 + 3,961,250 
RE-EXPOrtS seccceesases 9,994,156 — 190,404 


Two MONTHS ENDED FEBRUARY, IQII. 


Imports © ..cccseeesceres £118,764,161 + £11,703,535 
EEXpPOrts  ...0seereeeee 73,383,951 + 6,888,966 
Re-EXpOrts .ecrcreceeee 18,635,628 + 303,904 


Among the imports the increased values of raw materials 
and articles mainly unmanufactured amount to no less than 
44,663,479, the main item being raw cotton. In the case 
of exports the increase is divided between the classes as 


691,459. 




























Chairman, Mr. Peat, that the liquidators had received 
36,000 letters to each of which some kind of answer has 
been given. 
reached a total of ten millions. 
amounted to another two millions. 
risks seem to have been of very various kinds: for instance, - 
against the possibility of issue, defects of title, against 
missing beneficiaries, against loss of documents, against 
marriage or remarriage, and against recovery of sanity in — 
certain cases. 
sinking fund creditors £78,000, and the ordinary unsecured 
creditors £40,000, together £118,000, The rest of the — 
society’s responsibilities consisted of guaranteed mortgages 
and guaranteed debentures, amounting to about 411,000,000 © 
being £5,400,000 of the one and £5,500,000 of the other. 
At the time the liquidators were appointed there were rather — 
more than £2,000,000 of mortgages on properties where 
default had arisen. Some of the shareholders were eager to 
have somebody or other proceeded against—preferably one 
of the surveyors of the Society to whose over-valuations of the — 
properties taken over the present disastrous state of things 
is attributed. The majority, however, seemed content with 
the chairman’s assurance that a thorough investigation is 
being prepared for the consideration of eminent counsel. 





THE OATH AGAINST 





Some idea of the work which has 
been involved in the winding up of 
this gigantic undertaking may be 
formed from the statement of the 


LAW GUARANTEE 
TRUST LIQUIDATORS’ 
STATEMENT. 


It was found that guarantees of licences 
Contingency claims 
These contingency 


The creditors were classified as follows: the 
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In the Lower House of the Prussian 
Diet, on Monday, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, the Minister-President, took 
advantage of the discussion of the esti- 
mates for Education and Religion to make a statement on 


PRUSSIA AND 


MODERNISM. 


the situation which had arisen in connexion with the policy 
of the Vatican imposing the oath against Modernism on ~ 
the clergy. As regards its imposition on the clerical pro- 


* 
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fessors at the Universities, certain modifications had been 
explained by the Holy See in letters to Cardinal Fischer 
and Cardinal Kopp. The Minister-President began by 
stating that Germany had not been consulted by the Holy 
See before the issue of the decree imposing the oath. 
At the same time he pointed out that the exemption — 
of university professors was a sign that the Curia wished — 
to avoid the difficulties which might arise in the case 
of these persons. The Government had instructed its 
Minister at the Vatican to draw the attention of the Roman 
authorities to the agitation and to specify the points on 
which conflict with the State might arise. To this it was — 
answered that the Holy See had no desire to provoke ~ 
conflicts and did not anticipate that they would arise, — 
and those persons who would be exempted from the oath ~ 
were enumerated. There seemed to be some connexion 
between the Prussian representations to the Curia and the 
letter to Cardinal Kopp, and though this had been denied 
in the official organs of the Vatican, the Cardinal Secretary 
of State had told Herr Mihlberg on February 14 that he 
had published the letter to Cardinal Kopp on February ro 
in consequence of the representations made on February 8. 
This letter seemed intended to weaken the idea that the 
letter to Cardinal Fischer was meant to exercise moral 
pressure on the University professors. Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg then turned to examine the calls that 
had been made for retaliation upon the Holy See. 
Loud cheers hailed his declaration that no one in 
Germany desired another Kulturkampf. Further, the State 
had no interest in abolishing institutions which were in no 
way injurious to it. Therefore the Catholic faculties at the 
Universities would stand and the Legation at the Vatican. 
Bismarck had abolished it but had found it expedient to 
revive it. One measure, however, the Minister-President 
did refer to as under consideration, giving it as his opinion 
that the priest teachers in the gymnasia should not in future 
be appointed to instruct in German and history. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE PROSPECT UNDER M. MONIS. 


MONIS, the new French Premier, has made his 

Ministry and promulgated his programme of 

policy to the Chamber. But though he has 

obtained a vote of confidence at the outset, it cannot be 
said that either his Ministry or his programme has been 
received with any show of favour. His only qualification 
for the high position which has fallen to him is that he is a 
Radical who has not already rendered himself impossible 
for it as have the other leaders of the Party, and who, 
perhaps, by his negative qualities, divides its members least. 
If M. Brianv’s Ministry was a troupe of mediocrities with 
their leader as the only star, the Cabinet of M. Monis 
may be described as a triumvirate consisting of himself, 
M. Detcassé and M. BEeRTEAUX; and it is still a question 
how they will be able to pull together. Amongst the lesser 
men, it is significant that M. STEEG, a rabid secularist 
whose zeal for French culture is limited to laicisation all 
round, has been given the portfolio of Education. Then, 


too, a place has been actually created in the shape of a 


_ sub-secretaryship of Public Worship for the accommodation 


of M. Matvy, the man whose interpellation in favour of 


a forward policy against religion was the occasion of M. 


BRIAND’s departure from office. As Zhe Saturday Review 
says, ‘the composition of the Ministry is as bad as bad can 
be.” With the sole exception of M. DeE.cassé, it contains 


no man of eminence or experience, and at the same 


time it challenges the opposition of men of any modera- 
tion by the inclusion of M. StrEc and M. Matvy ; though it 


_ is possible that the place found for the latter may have been 


affording him an opportunity of running amuck. 


given rather with the purpose of keeping him quiet than of 
It is 
difficult to see how the Ministers responsible for the Army 
and Navy can work amicably together. M. Detcassé has 


_ made clear his conviction of the necessity of a strengthened 


Navy ; but the Army, which is the supreme guarantee of the 


nation and all that it holds dearest, is in the hands of a 


_ demagogue with strong anti-militarist tendencies. 


Is it to 
be expected that M. BERTEAUX will be any more favourable 


to the military spirit and military expenditure on sea than 


on land? It would seem, then, that the new Ministry con- 


_ tains in its composition the seeds of its own proximate 


dissolution. And yet there are a few in France who declare 
themselves satisfied. The Aapfe/, an organ which looks to 
iM, ComBEs as leader, pretends to thinks that there has never 
been such a brilliant Ministry for the last twenty years ! Then 
M. JAuR:ESs is delighted, though his delight is probably due 


~ to his hatred of M. Brranp rather than to any enthusiasm for 


M. Monts and his colleagues. However, he has assured the 
world that the Ministry is homogeneous, explicitly Radical, 
and with a marked predominance of Radical-Socialists. “ It 
is authentic Radicalism,” he declares, ‘the Radicalism of 
the Left, which is in power.” We are not disposed to 
dispute this last remark. The Ministry is patently a Cabinet 
of the creatures of M. CompBss ; and they themselves have 
proclaimed it by the visit which they paid to the “‘ petit pere” 
as soon as they were constituted. Indeed, it is this glaring 
fact of the Ministry’s having been raked together from the 
following of M. Comses which has constituted a ground of 
complaint against the President of the Republic. It is 
contended that the policy of conciliation for which M. 
BRIAND stood had not been rejected by the Chamber, and 
was confessedly accepted by the country. The plain duty then 
of M. FALLIFRES was to have called upon a representative 
of that policy to take the place of M. BRIAND, Instead of 
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that, he has simply shuffled out of the crisis by getting M. 
Mons to act as broker between the recalcitrant groups—a 
procedure -which the Zc/air stigmatises as a betrayal of 
the spirit and practice of the Constitution. 


Nor does a perusal of the declaration made in the 
Chamber on Monday by M. Monis do anything to remove 
the unfavourable impression made by the character of the 
Cabinet he has called together. Succeeding a Minister 
who had still a majority behind him, and conscious, doubt- 
less, that the country is sick of the violence associated with 
the name of M. Comsss, M. Monis had to frame a state- 
ment which at least would not precipitate a fresh crisis at 
the outset, French politics generally are in a state of flux, 
and there were three groups to be for the moment con- 
ciliated—the Progressists, the Democratic Left, and the 
Unified Socialists—which, however, could not be expected to 
support him simultaneously. He therefore had a delicate 
task in seeking to establish temporary equilibrium. His 
opening words cast the net as wide as possible: “Our 
object is to govern for the welfare of all with the aid and 
support of the Republican majority votes.” But the next 
sentence, “ We are determined to preserve all the Republic’s 
conquests intact and to admit no idea of stagnation or 
recoil,” came as a rift within the lute and seemed to prepare 
the way for the aggressiveness which had been called for by 
the men before whom M. Brranp had fled from office. 
This was followed by an unctuous promise of the practice of 
all the virtues, prudence, justice, truth, moderation, and— 
secularism ! Then camea long list of questions : income-tax, 
electoral reform, sabotage, foreign affairs, &c., upon which the 
declaration oscillated now to the Moderates and now to the 
Extremists. On the important point which had proved the 
occasion of his being called upon to take office M. Monts 
said: “We shall apply without feebleness and without 
violence the laws on the congregations and on the separa- 
tion of Church and State. We shall maintain the secular 
school against all attacks. A recent decision has shown 
what means the existing law affords for the defence of the. 
school and of the teachers against attack and defamation. 
If these arms are inadequate we shall ask for new ones in 
order to ensure the good working of the school and to pro- 
tect our work of secularisation against every enemy.” Here 
we have a bid for the reconstitution of the old Bloc, coupled 
with an attempt to avoid a premature inflammation of the 
Moderate opposition. But the finessing was too patent to 
deceive anybody. Deputies greeted the reading of the 
declaration with frequent laughter, though with something of 
a sporting instinct they voted their approval of it in order to 
give the new mena chance. And in the country the reception 
accorded to the Ministerial statement has been the same. 
There was an instantaneous shrugging of shoulders, and 
the Press was filled with criticisms, the volume of which 
continues to grow. Thus for the moment M. Monis may 
be said to have achieved something which, though not 
exactly what he wanted, is actually wider than the unity of 
Republicans he desiderated; he has evoked unanimity in 
France on his platitudes and manceuvring. Setting out to 
please everybody he has pleased nobody. Indeed, sooutspoken 
are the criticisms in the Press, that it becomes more and 
more probable that the portfolios will not long remain in the 
hands which have just received them. “Even,” says the 
Paris correspondent of Zhe 'Dazly Telegraph, “when the 
views expressed by the adversaries of the Ministry are set 
aside, the opinions thus ventilated are either frankly hostile 
or replete with criticism. To this rule there is scarcely 
one exception. . . . This has been a case of falling between a 
collection of stools.” 


But, whilst it seems ‘probable that the lease of life of the 
Ministry may not be a long one, the uncertainty of French 
politics makes it possible that“its days may be long enough 
for mischief. And it is here that the half-veiled hints as to 
an aggressive Anticlerical policy contained in the declara- 
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tion give rise to uneasiness in the minds of Catholics and 


moderate-minded men. M. Monis and his colleagues have 
come into office as the result of a call for a more drastic 
policy, and the extract we have quoted from their statement 
to the Chamber is sufficient to cover a revival of the well- 
known methods of M. Comses. M. STEEG is at the head 
of Public Education ; an office in connexion with Public 
Worship has been found for M. MALvy ; and a pledge to 
carry the Doumergue Bills for the strangling of complaints 
against abuses of neutrality in the schools has been pro- 
claimed. Of this neutrality in being, a striking illustration 
has been recently forthcoming. In the Chamber, during 
the discussion of the Budget for Education, M. RaAFrFin- 
DucEns, an ex-teacher who is now a Deputy, gave a 
significant picture drawn from his own professional experi- 
ence. He frankly admitted his belief that “ God has 
nothing to do with our affairs.” If, he argued, Gop were 
everywhere as believers asserted, He would, in spite of the 
teachers, be present in the secular school, and if He were 
almighty He would be responsible for the cholera. The idea 
of Gop in the school might be unacceptable to materialists, 
and therefore the school should be neutral and without 
Gop. If the stars of heaven had been put out, there were 
still three on earth—the good, the beautiful, and the true! 
But “if it were a question of discussing the idea of Gop in 
the school ” Before he could finish the sentence M. 
Buisson interrupted by pcinting out that no such subject 
ought to be mentioned in school. But the ex-teacher knew 


educated Catholics, there appears to be no very clear 
conception as to what existing Catholic disabilities are ; 
and, in the second, there is an absence of knowledge as to 
the way they came into existence. We suppose nine 
people out of ten imagine that they are “portions and 
parcels of the dreadful past:” relics of the old Penal 
Laws. That is very far from being the case. They are 
directly imposed by the Emancipation Act, which was as 
much a disabling as a relieving measure. The Act threw 
open Parliament to Catholics. But it imposed fresh 
restrictions upon communities of men bound by monastic 
or religious vows, involving the withdrawal of the protec- 
tion which had been extended to them, on the same terms 
as to other Catholics, by the Relief Act of 1791. The 
Emancipation Act declares that it is “necessary to make 
provision ” for ‘the gradual suppression and final prohibi- 
tion ” of ‘Jesuits and members of other religious orders 
or societies of the Church of Rome; bound by religious or 
monastic vows,” and it proceeds ‘to make such provision in 
Sections 28-36, which, among other things, require all male 
regulars to be registered within six months from the passing 
of the Act, forbid any male regular to come into the 
kingdom after the passing of the Act, under penalty of 
banishment for life; enact that anyone admitting a new 
member of any order shall in England be guilty of a 
misdemeanour and in Scotland be punished by fine and 
imprisonment; make it a misdemeanour, punishable by 
banishment for life, to be so admitted ; empower the Crown 
to convey out of the kingdom any person sentenced to be 
banished under the Act who does not depart within thirty 





































banished under the Act, who is found at large in the 





days of such sentence; and provide that any person ~ 


United Kingdom without some lawful cause three months — 


better, and reminded M. Buisson that the school programmes 
contained such points as “Les preuves de l’existence de 
Dieu: ses bienfaits.” A parliamentary incident like this 
reveals much. Here we have on the one hand a Deputy 
who is a professed unbeliever, and who, as a teacher, has 
had to speak to his scholars of Gop. What could he say 
of Him if he spoke according to his convictions? His 
remarks in the Chamber probably furnish an answer. On 
‘the other hand is M. Buisson, who came over to’ England 
to tell us of the beautiful moral instruction given in 
French secular schools, declaring before the Chamber 
that Gop’s existence should not even be mentioned 
to the scholars. Thus once again has the mask been 
torn from this deception of neutrality by which the 
advocates of the Godless school would lull people into 
the belief that it is not a work of warfare against religion 
and does not lead to the school against God. There are 
numbers of teachers in France who share the views of M. 
RarFin-DucEns ; there are books used in the schools which 
contain anti-religious and anti-patriotic teaching. Is it 
to be supposed that, with two such factors present, neutrality 
can be safe, and all occasion for parental vigilance and 
action removed? Yet’ the Government pledges itself to 
press on legislation for preventing parents from appealing to 
the Courts, where alone there is a possibility of effective 
defence. In view of these considerations, it will be under- 
stood that Catholics can scarcely wish the Monis Cabinet 
ad multos annos. 





EXISTING CATHOLIC DISABILITIES. 


In another column will be found a full report of the 
discussion at the Half-Yearly Meeting of the Catholic 
Union upon the question of Catholic disabilities. A state- 
ment on the subject was to have been made by the secretary. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Lilly, whose words as those of the 
author of the standard work on the subject would have 
carried great weight, was prevented from being present by 
an illness from the effects of which he is only now 
recovering. His place was taken by Mr. J. S. Franey, who 
has for some time acted as Mr. Lilly’s Jocum fenens at the 
offices of the Catholic Union. We are glad that the subject 
has been brought before a body like the Catholic Union 


because a great deal of misapprehension undoubtedly 
In the first place, even among 


exists concerning it. 















for life. 


great man. 


after such sentence, shall on conviction be transported 
Some of our readers, we imagine, on reading this _ 
will be inclined to rub their eyes and say, Are these 
Draconian provisions really part and parcel of the law of 
this country? Yes: they are. 
enforced; but they have never been repealed. They might, at 
any moment (see Section 38), be set in action at the instance 
of the law officers of the Crown. Nor are they practically 
“‘a dead letter,” as the phrase is. 
effect of disabling religious orders of men from holding 
property. 


They have the serious 


Now the question naturally arises, How did this drastic 


anti-Catholic legislation find its way into the Emancipation 
Act ? 
circumstances of the time when that Act was passed. It 


To answer this question we must consider the 


was mainly the work of the Duke of Wellington, and may 
well be regarded as among the greatest victories of that 


his unrivalled power of clearly discerning and rightly 
estimating facts. One fact, confronting him as Prime 
Minister in the year 1829, was that Ireland was seething 
with disaffection, and was indeed on the verge of civil war. 
Twenty thousand British troops were employed in keeping 
down the country, and the Lord-Lieutenant thought that 
force insufficient. The grievance that caused, legitimately 
caused, Irish disaffection, was the withholding from the 
Catholic people of Ireland of those political rights, the 
concession of which was an implied condition of the Act of 
Union. The Duke of Wellington, whose personal sympathies 
were certainly not with the Irish Catholics—he belonged by 
birth to the party of Protestant Ascendancy—discerned the 
reality and the gravity of the grievance: he discerned also 
that it was his duty to remove it. That was enough for 
him. He was well aware that in undertaking the task he 


would expose himself to the charge of inconsistency. That _ 


did not touch him nearly. As he told the House of Lords 
on the 4th of April, 1829, “I admit that many of my 
colleagues, as well as myself, did on former occasions vote 
against a measure of a similar description with this: and, 
my lords, I must say that my colleagues and myself felt, 
when we adopted this measure, that we should be sacrificing 
ourselves and our popularity to that which we felt to be our 
duty to our Sovereign and our country. We knew very 
well that if we put ourselves at the head of the Protestant 
cry of “No Popery,” we should be much more popular 
even than those who have excited against us that very 
cry. But we felt that in so doing we should have 
left on the interests of the country a burden which 
must end in bearing them down, and further that we 
should have deserved the hate and execration of our 


countrymen.” Such was the situation as it presented 


They have never been — 


| 
; 
| 
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One of the chief sources of his greatness was — 
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itself to the clear eyes of this illustrious man, rendering him 
‘quite indifferent to the charge of inconsistency. Like his 
colleague, Sir Robert—then Mr.—Peel, he disdained “the 
‘hollow applause which is lavished upon those who adhere 
to an opinion once pronounced, though altered circumstaace 
may justify or demand the modification or abandonment of 
it.” We may behold in him the very type of the “ Justum 
et tenacem propositi virum” celebrated by the Roman poet. 
He saw where his duty lay. And he addressed himself to 
it with the calm determination which won for him so many 
triumphs on other fields of action. The forces arrayed 
against him might well have daunted a less resolute spirit. 
First there was the Church, a much greater power in those 
-days than in these. There was the opposition of a large 
—we might say, indeed, the predominant—part of the Tory 
party. Finally, there was the dogged resistance of George IV. 
‘There is in the first volume of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Memoirs, from which we quoted just now, a striking account 
of an interview between that Sovereign and himself, Lord 
‘Chancellor Lyndhurst and the Duke of Wellington. It 
lasted for five hours, and ended in the tendering of their 
‘resignation by the Duke of Wellington and his colleagues, 
But the King found himself unable to supply their places ; 
-and before twenty-four hours were over, he had desired 
them to withdraw their resignation, and had given his con- 
ssent to the legislation proposed by them. ; 
So, on the following day, Mr. Peel rose in his place in 
the House of Commons and announced the proposed 
egislation. “I rise,” he said, ‘‘as a Minister of the King, and 
sustained by the just authority which belongs to that 
__-character, to vindicate the advice given to his Majesty by 
a united Cabinet.” There was a little difficulty indeed in 
_ getting the Emancipation Bill drafted. Sir Charles Wetherell, 
‘the Attorney-General, refused to have anything to do with 
it, preferring to lose his office—an omen of the reception 
which awaited it in Parliament. In these circumstances it 
appeared to the Duke cf Wellington and his colleagues 
most desirable to obviate opposition, as far as possible, by 
introducing provisions into the measure which might 
disarm Protestant prejudice. Hence the disabling sections 
at which we glanced just now. These were judged -neces- 
‘sary asa matter of tactics, if the Bill was to pass. Probably 
they were necessary. How far the Duke of Wellington, 
_ Mr. Peel, and the rest of the Cabinet, thought them really 
required for the security of British Protestantism, we have 
no means of judging. We must, however, never forget that 
_ the world has moved far since then. Our ancestors of a 
century ago looked at questions of that sort with other, 
narrower eyes. The Bill passed the House of Commons 
with little difficulty. In the House of Lords came the tug 
of war. Lord Eldon’s amusing outburst served to enliven 
Mr. Franey’s speech at the meeting of the Catholic Union. 
_ But there were many other utterances of noble lords of 
the like character. It was the Archbishop of Canterbury 
who moved that the Bill be read that day six months. The 
_ only Anglican Prelate who had a good word to say for it 
was Dr. Lloyd, the broad-minded and highly cultivated 
Bishop of Oxford. Well, the Bill passed and became law, 
and is with usto this day. Its disabling clauses, which 
achieved their immediate tactical object, have never been set 
fn motion ; but there they are; suspended over us like the 
sword of Damocles. Few sensible and just Englishmen, 
we suppose, would doubt that they ought to disappear 
from the Statute Book. They are a menace to some of 
the King’s most loyal subjects, they are an insult to the 
Catholic religion, and they work practical mischief by the 
way in which they sometimes operate to defeat the wishes 
of testators. 





THE SPANISH PREMIER AND THE HOLY SEE. 
By THE Rgv. F. DE ZULUETA, S.J. 


Not many years ago the French Republic, under the 
guidance of M. Combes, tore up the Concordat between 
France and the Holy See, shut up its embassy to the 
Vatican, and conducted the Papal Nuncio at Paris to the 
Italian frontier. The White Book, issued at the time 
by the Papal Secretariate of State, and containing all the 
documents bearing upon this painful incident, made one 
thing clear. M. Combes had determined beforehand upon 
a final breach with the Holy See and had taken every means 
for bringing it about. Yet he, and his Masonic abettors, 


“ 


endeavoured to hoodwink the world into the belief that the 
rupture with Rome was the inevitable result of Papal 
obstinacy and ill-will. 

It is useful just to recall this page of history to appreciate 
the trend which events seem to be following in the sphere 
of Spanish politics. The present relations between the 
Radical Spanish Government and the Vatican are 
undoubtedly what diplomatists called “ strained,” Already 
in the days of Sefior Maura’s Conservative Ministry 
negotiations had to be entered on with the Vatican for 
settling amicably certain “mixed” questions, that is points 
in which the respective interests of State and of Church 
were supposed to clash. When the Maura Cabinet was 
swept away by the storm raised by the agitation over the 
execution of the anarchist incendiary, Ferrer, and the Liberal 
Senor Moret obtained his brief hour of government, the 
negotiations with Rome remained in abeyance. Then 
Sefor Canalejas rose to power upon the ruins of the Moret 
Ministry, and pledged himself to several Anticlerical 
measures as a necessary condition for the support of the 
Republican Left. The negotiations seemed about to be 
resumed, when Seiior Canalejas, without reference to the 
wishes of Rome, issued two decrees—in May and in June, 
I9to—trenching upon matters which the terms of the Con- 
cordat required should be dealt with by mutualagreement 
between Spain and Rome. One of these decrees professed __ 
to modify the legal status of religious orders and congrega- 
tions ; the other introduced a new interpretation of the 
article in the Spanish Constitution which determines the 
amount of freedom to be allowed to non-Catholics in the 
matter of religious manifestations. The Vatican thereupon 
protested against the conduct of the Premier in ignoring its a 
right to be consulted, and did so in dignified terms of 4 
moderation. Thencame the King’s speech from the throne 
saying, of course, exactly what the Premier had put into 
it. The speech was not merely anticlerical in substance, 
but aggressively anticlerical in form and expression. It 
was simply a call to war designed to cheer the hearts and 
enlist the sympathies of the most anti-Catholic section of 
the Premier’s supporters. Rome, though it could not but 
have become well aware of this offensive utterance, never- 
theless created no difficulties for the new Spanish ‘ 
administration on this account. Canalejas next introduced 
his “‘ Cadena” Law—for preventing any addition to the 
number of religious houses for the space of two years, again 
without consultation with Rome. Once more the Papal 
Secretary of State protested against this new violation of the 
Concordat. On all these occasions the Vatican, while 
defending its rights with firmness, in no way infringed 
existing agreements, nor did it offend against the rules of 
diplomatic intercourse observed by governments that know 
their business. What was Sefior Canalejas’s reply to this 
perfectly proper attitude of the Holy See? Suddenly, 
and without any previous warning, he recalled the Spanish 
Ambassador, Senor Ojeda, from Rome. In spite of this 
drastic measure, the Vatican still keep its Nuncio at Madrid, 
and by so doing gives a noteworthy example of moderation 
and prudence. 

Even after having had to protest against the unusual 
course pursued by the Spanish Premier in bringing in the 
“Cadena” Law, the Holy See went so far as to express 
its views as to the conditions under which that law might be 
countenanced. Moreover, quite recently, it has gone to 
the length of granting a reply to a mere chargé d’affaires at 
the Spanish Embassy in Rome, on a matter which ought 
properly to have been submitted to the Pope’s consideration 
by a fully accredited ambassador. But the Radicals now 
governing, or misgoverning, Spain have a supreme contempt 
for diplomatic proprieties, even when dealing with the 
Sovereign Pontiff in behalf of a Catholic people. 

In addition to the above instances, the Vatican has 
other just causes for complaint in the inaccuracies in 
certain statements circulated in Spain, of which Sefor 
Canalejas and his Foreign Minister, Sefor Garcia Prieto, 
are fully cognisant, 

These facts are beyond dispute. Yet the inspired 
Ministerial Press of Spain is printing columns of “ copy,” the 
effect—perhaps the intended effect—of which is to mislead 
public opinion into a belief that the Vatican has throughout 
this dispute behaved with intolerance and hostility! Will there 
be a rupture with Rome? If such a calamity should befall, 
at all events the fault will not lie with Rome. As we have 
seen, the Holy Father, in his desire for peace, has borne 
much already. But there are limits; and now, in answering 
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the inquiry of Senor Canalejas as to whether the Vatican is 
willing to resume negotiations, his Holiness, through his 
Secretary of State, has laid down in the clearest terms the 
conditions upon which he is willing to reopen them. These 
conditions, as set forth, upon authority, by the Osservatore 
Romano, are of the simplest and most reasonable kind—in 
fact, such as no self-respecting power could fail to exact. 
The negotiations, if resumed, must be conducted upon the 
basis of the existing Concordat and in view of Canon Law 
as recognised by that treaty, so that no modification can 
be made in the juridical status of the religious congregations 
without previous agreement with the Holy See. This 
principle is to apply equally to that portion of the Associa- 
tions Law which affects those religious associations. During 
the negotiations the Spanish Government must abstain from 
introducing measures or issuing decrees which are calculated 
to anticipate or to prejudice the said negotiations. Nothing 
could be more-reasonable than this stipulation. When two 
parties treat together for the purpose of arriving at an agree- 
ment upon a certain point, it is obviously unfair that one of 
the parties should prejudge the point by independent action. 
Such a course would reduce negotiation to a pantomime, and 
the Holy See naturally objects to playing the part of the 
pantaloon to the Anticlerical clown. 

We have now to see how Sefor Canalejas will steer his 
frail bark between the Charybdis of Catholic public opinion 
in Spain and the Scylla of Republican and other rabidly 
anti-Catholic demands. If a rupture with Rome should 
- come, that event is likely to be followed by the collapse of 
the Canalejas Cabinet. Beyond that it would be rash to 
make any definite forecast, although fresh and serious com- 
plications might easily ensue from the swing of the govern- 
mental pendulum in a conservative direction. 
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and State. 
of the clergy neglected 
the Oporto correspondent of Zhe Times tells us that in — 


loss of their livings. 


their livings.” 
without trial, has been driven by decree from his diocese. 
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alternative out of the way, freer trade to the South presents 
itself to Canada as an almost unmixed blessing. There is 
now no doubt that the Agreement will be ratified by the 
Parliament at Ottawa, and little doubt that the American 
Senate will, during the course of the coming Session, follow 
the House of Representatives in giving its consent. 


The position of the clergy in Portugal at this moment is 
not an easy one. It will be remembered that the Bishops 
recently issued a Pastoral Letter to be read in all the 
churches. The correspondent of Zhe Times tells us that 
the Pastoral ‘‘ enjoins the faithful to respect present institu- 
tions, to obey the authorities, and respect the Constitutional 
powers, even if such should be unfavourable to the Church.” 
At the same time a reservation is made to the effect that 
“‘the conscientious obligation to respect public authority 
does not imply the necessity of approving all the acts that 
emanate therefrom.” The Pastoral then proceeds to pro- 
test against all the anti-religious decrees of the Govern- 
ment. 
the expulsion of the religious orders, the Divorce Law, 


the suppression of saints’ days and of religious teaching 


in the schools, and the projected separation of Church 
Under fear of secular authorities, some 
to 


consequence they are threatened by the Church with the 
He adds that those who did read it 
* have been imprisoned by the State and likewise lose 
Meanwhile the Bishop of Oporto, of course 


read the Pastoral, and — 


Specific mention is made of such measures as 


It is explained that the moderation of this sentence is due 
to the fact that he declared that by. his action he had no 
intention of showing hostility to the new régime. Further- 
more, in consideration of the Bishop’s long service in 
Africa as a missionary, the Council voted him a life 

pension of £240 yearly. He is to be allowed to 
retain his property, but is prohibited from further 
residence in the district of Oporto. = Aa 























NOTES. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s intervention in the great debate at 
Ottawa on the Reciprocity Agreement with the United 
States was not only a personal triumph, but a party success. 
For years past both political parties in Canada had hoped 
and tried, till they were tired, to beat down the tariff wall 
which has stood so long as an unnatural barrier hindering 
intercourse between the kindred peoples. Where so many 
had failed, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues had 
succeeded. And now their opponents, the men who 
inherit the traditions of Sir John Macdonald, are up in 
arms and protest against the change on the ground that 
Canada is already prosperous, and that therefore it would 
be wise to let well alone. Sir Wilfrid Laurier just repeated 
the argument, and then, after a dramatic pause, flung out 
the question : ‘Is this Canada or China?” The fine ring 
of scorn in his voice perhaps helped to provoke the 
instant and thunderously answering cheers which for 
several moments drowned his voice. Then he went on: 
‘The Chinese have let well alone for 4,000 years.” 


SL Sey oe 


The Government is already being hard pressed by a 
sections of its supporters for the fulfiment of their respective _ 
aspirations after the Veto Bill shall have been forced 
through Parliament. The Nationalists have secured a first 
place for Home Rule, and this seems to have aroused — 
envious discontent amongst the Welshmen who want 
Disestablishment. On Tuesday the Prime Minister 
received a deputation of Welsh Liberal members and gave & 
them a definite promise that, if the Veto is passed into law, a 
the Government will ‘give Welsh Disestablishment such a a 
position as will enable it to override the Veto of the Lords 
during the present Parliament.” The pledge was not 
received with the satisfaction that might have been 
expected, but the deputation had to make the best of — 
it. Their difficulty was occasioned by the deputation — 
from the Federation of Free Churches in Wales and the — 





It required some courage to contend that the sudden 
opening of the markets of ninety millions of neighbourly 
people to the produce of the fields and farms of Canada 
was an evil to be resisted, but the Opposition was equal 
to the task. “They were precluded by their own past from 
contending that an opportunity for free exchange in natural 
products along a frontier of 4,000 miles was in itself a calamity, 
or indeed anything buta good. It remained to be urged that 
such a policy is inconsistent with Imperial Preference. 
It was open to Sir Wilfrid Laurier to answer that that 
chapter was closed and turned down. Three times over 
the British constituencies have declared against it, and only 
the other day the Liberal leader, amid the cheers of his 
followers, denounced it as “‘a fiscal imposture.” Sir Wilfrid 
preferred to make the same answer in other terms. He 
said Canada’s old offer still stands: in return for a 
‘preference in wheat and meat, she is willing to 
give the British manufacturer a further preference in 
the markets of Canada. And all men know the 
thing is out of the question. 


of Imperial Preference is an impossibility. 





Wisely or unwisely, the 
British elector is afraid of dearer bread, and so the policy 
With that 


Welsh National Liberal Council, which had hectored them _ 


during the same afternoon. They were then informed, with 
almost brutal frankness, that Disestablishment should have 
the first place after the Veto and that, if it would be jeopardised 
by Home Rule for Ireland, the support of the Welsh party 
was to be withdrawn from the Government. So long as 
Disestablishment were brought in at the same time or even. 
a little after Home Rule, and went through concurrently 
with it, the Welsh demand would be reasonably met. With 
nothing less than that could Welshmen be satisfied. The 
Chairman summed up the discussion by saying that all 
seemed agreed that the Government should be asked to: 
pass a measure of Disestablishment through all its stages 
next Session, but he gave no pledge to revolt in default of 
such a pledge. 


Mgr. Marsden, Vicar-General of the diocese of Shrewsbury, 
said in his will: “I die in full communion with the Holy 
Roman Catholic Church, which has afforded to me the only 
true and real happiness in this world.” He left all his 
property upon trust for the reduction of the debt upon 
the church and mission of St. Werburgh’s, Birkenhead, 
stating that he had intentionally devoted the residue of his. 
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property for the benefit of charity because he considered 
that any money that had been given to him had been so given 
by reason of his profession as a priest, and that his duty 
was to devote such portion of his property to charitable 
objects. His property is valued for probate at 4573. 





The Guardian gives the following as the financial result 
of the Ober-Ammergau Passion Play of 1910: 


Gross revenue resulting from the sale of 








tickets, photographs, &C.  ...sccsseessesenes 85,230 
Expenditure for the performance— 
Road and river regulation, &c.... £24,585 
Salaries of the 865 performers... 38,330 
For the poor of the parish......... 520 
63,435 
Net: profits: os: nccavkastiassedecsstetase 25 £255795 


_ This sum remained to the parish to be employed for further 


improvements, public buildings and the like. 


A priest who has been for very many years a subscriber 
to this journal writes: ‘‘ My sight is growing weak, so that I 
can read only with difficulty good ordinary print, even with 
spectacles. I have a very small and poor wission of not 


~ one hundred souls, counting young and old. Will someone 


kindly supply me with a large print Breviary—say, quarto 
size—or sell it cheaply? Address letter to ‘K, K. K.’ at 


_ The Tablet Office.” 





REVIEWS. 





HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


History of Ireland. By the Rev. E. A. D’ALTON, LL.D., 
M.R.LA. Six vols., 7s. 6d. each. London: Gresham 
Publishing Co. 


HE REV. DR. D’ALTON’S three-volume “ History of 
Ireland” (down to the year 1908) is now republished in 
six very handsome half-volumes, with coloured maps, plans of 


battlefields, plates representing many historical persons and 
_ places, and a good index. The time for this re-issue seems to 
us particularly well-chosen. 
_ to gain acquaintance with Ireland of the present and of the 
- past, and to be generous in helping Ireland to work out her 


Never were Englishmen so willing 


salvation according to Irish ideas. Never were Irishmen so 
willing to learn wisdom from their own history, and to be 
generous in making whatever allowance ought to be made for 
the use made in past times of England’s giant power. 

The very name of the author of this new History suggests 
him as one who ought to be able to write justly about those 
first Anglo-Norman invaders who made a beginning of union 
between England and Ireland which has never been completed. 
A family name indeed in Ireland goes for little, and is hardly a 
nominis umbra. Many a Johnson or a Smith is more Irish, in 
sentiment and in blood, than half the O’s or Mac’s. Neverthe- 
less, we like to suppose that Father D’Alton may have some 


special aptitude for writing in all fairness of those various 


persons and groups, of whatever origin, who in Ireland at 
various times have honoured or dishonoured a race, or the 
human race. The present reviewer once asked a man on the 
Holyhead mail steamer if he were an Irishman. “Only a 
settler since the fourteenth century,” was the reply. He wasa 
Lynch, “an Englishman from Galway.” Our new historian’s 
name seems to promise one who can do justice to native and to 
settler, who can understand all, and therefore pardon all. Some 
may ask, Can this Irish priest be a reliable and just historian 
where England is so much concerned? Let our answer be 
that such he is—-a true historian and not a partisan—precisely 
because he is an Irish priest, with the truly Irish and priestly 
spirit. It was an English, not an Irish, writer who said—but 
that was over sixty years ago—“ How glad I am not to be 
Irish! I should hate England too much.” The words were 
written by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, sister of Earl Granville, 
to her cousin, the Clerk of the English Privy Council. Sucha 
sentiment, inspired in a measure by great love of England, is 
not felt by the writer or reader of this new History of Ireland. 
There was probably some historic occasion on which a suffi- 
ciently lawful rallying-cry might be echoed in the lines : 
On our side is virtue and Erin, 
On theirs is the Saxon and guilt. 

But nowadays the polite Englishman’s smile over such lines 
will not be quite so broad as the honest Irishman’s. The Rev. 
Dr. D’Alton justly claims to have written the truth, in so far 


as it may be known, not flattering, and setting down nought in 
malice either for Sassenach or Celt. He does not refrain from 
passing judgment on men and events. But that is only saying 
that he makes history readable, and not a mere string of names 
and dates. He deserves the commendation of the Archbishop 
of Tuam, in the Preface, as possessing a style which is clear, 
vivid, and frequently picturesque, although we may admit that 
It Is occasionally not quite smooth, or perfectly correct. 

We will not delay over the twelve chapters in which the 
History deals with ancient Ireland, pagan and Christian. We 
take up the book at once at the Anglo-Norman Invasion. It is 
not easy now to know how much to believe of the Irish tales 
told by that clever Welshman, Gerald Barry (Giraldus Cam- 
brensis). He does not always agree with himself ; and, although 
he has much to say against the Irish, he is such an admirer of 
their Book of Kells that he thinks it may have been written 
by an angel! It will seem, however, to the impartial reader 
that each of the reasons which have made Irishmen seek for 
proofs that the Bull of Adrian IV. was a forgery is but ill- 
founded. They have been unwilling to believe that a Pope 
could have acted in a way so contrary to the ideas of our own 
time, and to papal practice of the seventeenth century. But 
this is to forget the international law of the twelfth century, and 
the undoubted papal bulls in the same sense as Adrian’s, and 
then again the changed circumstances of the times of religious 
persecution. Irishmen have also been unwilling to admit that 
their country was in need of reformation from a religious point 
of view. Yet it seems certain by the testimony of independent 
witnesses that the Irish of the twelfth century had just as great 
a struggle with the Ten Commandments as the Welsh, or 
Franks, or Germans, or Italians. The days that followed the 
Danish invasions were not like the days that had gone before. 
We are not, however, prepared to maintain that the Anglo- 
Normans were the best possible religious reformers. Of the 
royal family which was at their head, its most distinguished 
member, Richard Coeur de Lion, said: “Our family came from 
the devil, and to the devil it will go.” 

It is worthy of much notice that from the very beginning 
there was union as well as disunion between the new-comers 
and the native Irish. Strongbow married Eva, King Diarmuid 
MacMurrogh’s daughter. Hugh de Lacy, the first Viceroy, 
married the daughter of Roderick O’Connor, King of Connaught. ~ 
When Henry II. went to Ireland, many of the provincial kings, 
meeting him at Waterford, Lismore, Cashel, or Dublin, recog- 
nised his overlordship. In the Synod of Cashel (1172), to which 
he sent the Archdeacon of Llandaff and other clerics, nearly all 
the bishops of. Munster, Leinster, and Connaught were present 
and accepted Henry as their Lord. When the Archbishops of 
Dublin (St. Laurence O’Toole) and Tuam went as ambassadors 
to Henry in England, one of the agreed points of the Treaty of 
Windsor was that Roderick O’Connor should not claim to be 
Ardrigh of High King over districts held by the English. And 
many a time in Irish history did the chieftains accept English 
knighthood. 

The Wars of the Roses give us special evidence how much 
Irish and English affairs and interests were intermingled and 
inextricably intertwined. Soldiers from Ireland fought fiercely 
for the Red as well as for the White. Nor was it simply in the 
way of business, just as harvestmen now go to England when 
they have no harvest to reap at home. The fighters were 
extremely active partisans. It may be said that their interfer-. 
ence in an English quarrel gave both English parties reason to 
be grateful to them. Quite true: just as true as that it gave 
both parties reason to be angry. It may be said also that 
Welshmen at Mortimer’s Cross in 1461 had a great deal to do 
with winning the Yorkist victory over an army composed chiefly 
of Welshmen. Quite true again: but we have never read that 
there was much love lost between the Welsh and the Saesneg, 
even after a Tudor came to the English throne. In the reign 
of Henry VII. a supposed Yorkist was, amid tremendous 
rejoicings, crowned in Christ Church, Dublin, where Strongbow 
lies buried. If the Irish—or let us say Anglo-Irish—Parlia- 
ment had been sitting at the time, it,would certainly have 
acknowledged the Pretender. How numerous are the historic 
events which have to be borne in mind by one who seeks to 
understand the relations between the two islands ! 

Of the days of religious persecution and of penal laws we will 
say little. Of course it is no wonder that “their memory yet on 
Ireland weighs.” We could wish, however, not merely that the 
sufferings of Irish Catholics were better known in England, but 
also that the constancy and sufferings of English Catholics 
were better known in Ireland. At the present hour idiotic and 
obscene “literature,” issuing from London, is spread over 
Ireland like a flood. How little known, alas! are such publica- 
tions as Father Bowden’s “ Mementoes of the Martyrs,” or 
Dom Bede Camm’s “ Heroes of the Faith.” All Irish men and 
women and children would be the better for reading, along with 
the history of their own martyrs, something about the noble 
lives and deeds of those who were the remnant of the Catholic 
Church in England. How many a man in England made 
answer like the York locksmith, William Bowman, who declared 
in 1576 that he refused to go to church “because he thinketh 
it is not the Catholic Church, for there is neither priest, altar, 
nor sacraments”! How many a woman like Jane West, against 
whom evidence was given on the same occasion, said “she 
cometh not to the church, and that if she should come there it 
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would damn her soul” ! 





How many a priest, ee Heiry 
; of London, underwent for an hour the torture o 
Pe sie pngecs Daughter, which forced the blood even from 
hands and feet by the violence of the pressure! As there is 
much to forgive on every side, so there is much on every side in 
which a common joy may be found by all who call upon the 
name of Christ and reverence conscience as their king. 

In the beginning of the reign of James I, as Father D’Alton 
tells us, things sometimes looked bright for the Irish Catholics. 
In many towns they took back the churches from the Pro- 
testants, sang Mass publicly, carried the cross through the 
streets, “Yea, they buried their dead with Papistical cere- 
monies.” Sir John Harrington was greatly disgusted with 
many things. “I have lived,” he says, “to see that damnable 
rebel Tyrone [Hugh O'Neill] brought to England, honoured 
and well liked. How I did labour after that knave’s destruc- 
tion ; I adventured perils by sea and land, was near starving, 
eat horseflesh in Munster, and all to quell that man, who 
smileth in peace at those who did hazard their lives to destroy 
him.” Times changed, however, and, besides, the Irish chiefs 
were not united. The English officer, Sir Henry Dowcra, tells 
of a meeting in his presence between a northern chief, O’Cahan, 
and the Earl of Tyrone’s son Hugh. O’Cahan could not 
succeed in getting what he wanted from the English side. So 
he made friends for the time with his over-chief's son. “Inthe 
end,” says Dowcra, “ seeing no remedy, he shaked hands with 
my Lord Hugh, bade the devil take all Englishmen, and in the 
of a good reconciled friendship they went away together, 

Father D’Alton seems to us to write fairly enough about 
our own times, about hotly disputed Land Laws and Home 
Rule Bills, and about prominent Irishmen and Englishmen, of 
whom many are still combatants, and some have passed to 
where beyond all these voices of ours at length is peace. - He 
makes just acknowledgment also of the wild deeds done on 
both sides in the two fateful epochs of 1641 and 1798. But we 
would plead for a somewhat milder judgment of that James 
Butler, whom the English and Anglo-Irish called the Great 
Duke of Ormond. We do not forget that, even in his lifetime, 
he was pilloried as “The Unkinde Desertor of Loyall Men and 
True Friends,” by Nicholas French, Bishop of Ferns, who died 
fn exile in 1678, after his friend the Merry Monarch had been 
enjoying himself in London for nearly a score of years. We 
quite perceive the reasons why it was felt to be specially hard 
that Lord Ormond should be on the Protestant and English 
side. The Butlers were more Irish in the seventeenth century 
than they are even now, when Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew pro- 
tests that her husband cannot have meant to insult the Irish, 
since she herself is Irish. Ormond’s own brother, Richard 
Butler of Kilcash, was Lieutenant-General in the Irish Con- 
federate Army, opposed to Lord Ormond, yet fighting for 
Charles I. as well as for property, liberty, religion and Ireland. 
Another Richard Butler, Ormond’s uncle, better known as 
(third) Viscount Mountgarrett, was President of the Confedera- 
tion. Ormond’s wife was his cousin, Elizabeth Preston, 
daughter and heiress of the Earl of Desmond. His two sisters 
were nuns in Ireland. Was it not his grandfather who was 
called in Irish some such name as Richard Rosary because of 

his piety? But let us look at the picture from another point of 
view. James Butler was only a child when he was taken away 
from the Catholic school at Finchley, where his widowed mother 
had placed him. He was then made a royal ward, and brought 
up by Archbishop Abbot at Lambeth in Protestantism, which in 
those days meant contempt for the old religion. Again, being 
in command in Ireland he was under oaths of allegiance to 
_ King Charles I., to whom he remained faithful, as well as to 
Charles II., and for long even to the arbitrary and unpopular 
James II. If he considered English interests and his own, it 
must be admitted also that he lost heavily in what to him was 
the right and just service of the Stuarts. As Lord-Lieutenant 
he had great difficulties to contend with in the conflicting 
interests of the dispossessed Catholics, the Established Church 
‘folk, and the Presbyterians. In December, 1665, he passed 
through the Irish Parliament an Act which attempted to recon- 
cile the conflicting interests with regard to Irish land. Though 
the King’s “friend,” Lady Castlemaine, got a grant of Phoenix 
Park, Lord Ormond succeeded in stopping that grant, to the 
lady’s great displeasure. When Peter Talbot, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was in Paris in August, 1660, just after the 
restoration of Charles II., he wrote to Lord Ormond : “ All the 
Irish nation here abroad confess how that they owe their preser- 
vation to your Excellency.” We feel bound in justice to say 
these things, in partial opposition to the too hostile Irish view of 
the career of a man who fills a great space in Anglo-Irish 
history. Dr. D’Alton does not express that view in any offensive 
way. But ina paper concerning the Venerable Oliver Plunkett 
read in Dublin three months ago the language used of the 
Duke of Ormond was assuredly far too strong. And the strange 
thing was that the author of that interesting paper went on to 
praise, at the expense of Ormond, a successor of his, Capel, 
Earl of Essex, who on October 23, 1673, issued a proclamation 
ordering all bishops, abbots, &c., to depart out of the kingdom, 
and all convents, seminaries, and Catholic schools to be shut 
up! As for the Rev. Dr. D’Alton’s History, so fair, so interest- 
ing, and readable, we cannot but wish that it may reach a 
multitude of readers on both sides of the Irish Sea. 
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THE MOBERLY FAMILY, 


Dulce Domum. By C. A. E. MOBERLY. Ios. 6d. net. London : 
Murray. 


ao volume is an interesting family history of George 
Moberly, who was headmaster of Winchester College 
from 1835 to 1866 and Bishop of Salisbury from 1869 to 1885, 
gathered together by his daughters. It contains extracts 
from journals and letters which are used with the freedom 
adapted for a private audience of the descendants of the man 


with whom it is concerned. The narrative and the reminiscences — 


are too slight for a biography ; it is weighted with no apprecia- 
tions uf the character or work of Dr. Moberly except in so far 
as these may be contained in the communications printed from 
correspondents or friends. The story of his school and 
university career was taken down from his own lips ; there are 
extracts from his journals and those of his wife; from the 
letters of such friends of the family as Mr. Keble, Miss 
Charlotte Yonge and others ; and this last mentioned saw the 
greater part of the work and annotated it years before it was 
deemed timely for publication. As Miss Moberly says, “ the 
book is an attempt to sketch very lightly the picture of a home 
and to realise afresh and within the atmosphere surrounding 
them a circle of friends, who can thus, in some degree, speak 
for themselves.” 

And no one who reads this slight and varied record will fail 
to agree that its title has been happily chosen. For the book 
introduces us to what was emphatically a happy home, full of 
sweetness and light and joy, and dominated by a deeply 
religious spirit. Dr. and Mrs. Moberly had a family of fifteen 
children and for thirty years they lived in close friendship and 
intimacy with Mr. Keble and Miss Yonge. Their circle was 
full of living interests, political, literary, but above all ecclesi- 
astical and religious ; and there was a constant interchange of 


visits and views between the neighbours at Winchester and — 


Hursley. Mrs. Moberly was a beautiful woman, who seems 
both by the charm of person and character to have exercised 
a deep influence upon those who were admitted to her intimacy. 
Casual as much of the record is, it will be found to contain much 
that is of the deepest human interest as well as the particular 
interest relating to such a school as Winchester and to clerical 
life. Dr. Moberly exerted a strong and lasting influence for 
good upon the Wykhamites of his day and as a Bishop he 
seems to have been full of kindly feeling. His part in the 
religious controversies of the day was naturally not a prominent 


one, but he none the less followed the movements of thought | 


with the vivid interest of a cultured and religious mind. 
Writing in 1848 to Keble, who had sent him a letter from 
Manning stating that he was not going over to Rome, Moberly 
said : i 





It seems to me that it was our wisdom, considering where we were 
after the Reformation, and our last century and a half of coldness, to 


hold fast by our Prayer Book. We acknowledged that it gave us 
opportunity and direction for living in a holy and Catholic way; and 
if it was less perfect than it might have been—why the great 
struggles and tempests which we had gone through not only accounted 
for such imperfections very amply; but also made it our-duty, as I 


think, to acquiesce thankfully—wishing for better things and ready to 


help wherever it might be practicable. ... I should feel that the 
Prayer Book, which quite recognised the priestly powers, had given 


two directions for using them privately in sickness and distress of — 


mind—that very great and good man had lived and died in the 
Church of England under this restricted use of these divine powers, 
and that it would be a very great thing to bring the Church of England 
generally up to the recognition and use of them thus far, and that it 
would be astill greater thing, wisely, peacefully and generally, to 
reinstitule the more primitive practice of discipline; but that such 
introduction was the duty of the Church of England in her rulers, not 
of individuals, and that, meanwhile, dutifully-minded men ought to 
abide by the restricted use of these powers, thanking God for them, 


and praying for the restoration in His good time of the more perfect 
system. 


A passage like this will probably explain the position of many 
aman in the Church of England to-day as in years gone by. 


It would be useless for us to try-and illustrate the intimate 


charm that pervades many of these pages, but we may add an 
extract {from Dr. Moberly’s own story of his early days in which 
he tells an anecdote of Manning : 


When I was a young tutor at Balliol Manning was an undergraduate. 
At one of my first lectures (on the sixth book of Thucydides) I told 
Mr. Manning to go on, which he did, nothing loth, at lighnting speed. 
After a little time, I stopped him and said timidly that I did not think 
be was right, upon which Mr. Manning looked up innocently and said : 
‘*T beg your pardon but I feel sure I am right.” I held to it that he 
was wrong, but he assured me he had made no mistake. As I was 
modest and shy, and Manning was not at all modest and shy, I gave 
in and made up my mind to look at the passage afterwards. This I 
did and sure enough it was just asI thought—I was perfectly right and 
he was perfectly wrong. One evening when he was Fellow of Merton, 
and had become a great friend, he was having tea with me and I 
referred to my first lecture and asked what he meant by it. He said: 
‘*Oh, didn’t you understand?” ‘* Understand,” said I, ‘* what was 
there to understand ?” ‘‘ That I was going on extempore, and had’nt 
looked at it at all!” 
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CLEANING AND DYEING. 
The Art of Cleaning and Dyeing. By ACHILLE SERRE. 


Bhan little work gives explanations and instructions as to 
how fabrics may be treated by the Dry Dye system. 
Garments in black and most colours may be treated in this 
process without unpicking. The following note of warning, 
however, is given: 


It is now a common practice for Manufacturers to treat silk fabrics 
with chemicals for the purpose of adding to the weight, with the unfor- 
tunate result that when exposed to the influences of light and air the 
silk rapidly becomes unsound and in a sbort time splits and falls into 
holes, this impoverishment being accelerated when the garment is 
discoloured by scent and other liquids. The same disadvantages are 
noticeable in the case of artificial silks made from wood pulp and other 

substitutes. 


M., Serre explains that in such cases, though every care is taken, 
and, as a rule, satisfactory results are obtained, it is impossible 
to accept any responsibility. In the case of Tweeds, Serge, 
and Alpaca, the Dry Process can be used for cleaning without 
shrinkage or deterioration of any sort. : 





“THE MONTH.” 


During the fifty years that have elapsed since the first appear- 
ance of Mr. Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” there has been a con- 
siderable shifting of the position taken up by controversialists 
on either side over the questions raised by that famous work. 


Not many would now be found to maintain [says the editor in the 
opening article of Zhe Month for March] as was so commonly done, 
as if it were a dogma of faith, that no species of plants or animals was 
ever transformed into another, or even to deny that probably, or 
possibly, it is thus that those now existing have been produced. At 
the same time, the more enthusiastic expectations have not been 
realised which were widely entertained by those who supposed that in 
Natural Selection as expounded by Darwin was to be found a key to 
unlock all mysteries whether within the realm of Nature or beyond: 
for it becomes more and more certain as evidence accumulates how 
much there is in earth and heaven that is beyond the range of his 

hilosophy. Nay, even within the limits of his own particular studies, 
it cannot be said that Darwinism enjoys the prestige that once it did 
amongst scientific men. 3 


It is, therefore, a matter of great interest that Mr. Alfred 
Russell, who was Darwin’s associate in the first promulgation 
of what is known as the Darwinian theory, has come forward 
after this lapse of time to give the public his matured con- 
clusions on the subjects which have so long and so seriously 
occupied him. 
The editor goes on to give some account of these conclusions. 
The veteran scientist proclaims himself not only a thorough- 
going evolutionist, but a believer in Natural Selection as the 
means by which evolution has been brought about through 
advantageous variations having been preserved and developed 
by survival of the fittest in the struggle for life. At the same 
time critical examination of those underlying fundamental 
problems which Darwin excluded as beyond the scope of his 
inquiry leads him to the belief in a directing intelligence at the 
back of Nature, and to see in her marvels the working out of a 
preconceived design. ‘“ What,” he asks, speaking of the 
structure of a bird, “is the selective or directing power which 
extracts from the blood at every point where required the exact 
constituents to form, here bone-cells, there muscle-cells, there 
again feather-cells, each of which possesses such totally 
distinct properties?” And if he finds immanent direction and 
organising mind at work in the formation of the feathers on a 
bird, he is profoundly convinced that “nothing in evolution 
can account for the soul of man. The difference between man 
and the other animals is unbridgeable.” A bright discussion of 
the writings of Father Hugh Benson comes from the pen of 
* EB. K. S.” The article assigns Father Benson a high place 
as awriter of fiction, but remarks of some of his characters 

that one cannot quite judge them as one would the ordinary 
characters in a book : 


Father Benson is fond of writing about people whom God, as it 

were, ‘akes in hand ; people who seem to have no choice at all in 
the matter of their own destiny, but are under some supernatural 
compulsion, as Algy was in ‘‘ The Conventionalists ” as Richard Raynal 
was, as Frank is in the new book, ‘* None other Gods.” One cannot, 
therefore, judge of his characters quite as one would of the average 
man ina book. They do unusual things, and behave in an unusual 
way, and are unusual people because of the supernatural atmosphere in 
which they live. Their manner of life and action is placed rather 
above criticism. 
E. K. S. puts forward the opinion, which the writer of this 
notice shares, that “ Richard Raynal” is the best thing in this 
line that Father Benson has done, and has an interesting little 
passage about his own difficulty in placing it in its proper class 
upon his shelves: “At first I tried it on a shelf of devotional 
books ; then I placed it with ‘Marius the Epicurean’ and 
* John Inglesant.’ Next I tried how it felt with the ‘ Rubaiyat’ 
and Shelley. But it did not stay long there, and I shifted it 
back to the devotional set,” which, perhaps, was the most fitting 
place after all. 

Father Thurston takes the expression “iconoclastic criticism ” 
used by Dr. Morrisroe in the January number of Zhe Jrish 
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Ecclesiastical Record, as the text on which to base an explana- 
tion of his attitude towards certain popular religious traditions 
and practices which have no necessary nexus with Catholic 
dogma, and supports his contentions with quotations from a 
discriminating paper read before a distinguished audience at 
Rome by Father Savio, S.J., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at the Gregorian University. 

Anyone interested in social reform might do well to read the 
paper furnished by J. Elliot Ross, M.A., which he entitles “The 
Consumer’s Opportunity.” It deals with the reform of trade, 
“ sweating” and kindred evils, not from the producing end, but 
from that of the purchaser. 


It has long been a familiar truism of economists that demand regu- 
lates supply. However, the further applications just outlined of this 
principle, that demand also determines the conditions as to wages, 
sanitation, &c., under which labour shall satisfy that demand, have not 
been so thoroughly appreciated. It will be well, therefore, to make 
this point clearer. 


In 1891, in New York, was started what was called the Con- 
sumers’ League. A “white list” was prepared of stores that 
came up toa certain standard in their methods of employing 
labour, and customers were persuaded to purchase from the 
stores upon that list. The power of customers in combination 
was soon felt, and much amelioration has been effected in the 
lives of the workers. The movement has spread to France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland and Belgium, and may be com- 
mended to the notice of those interested in the “All British” 
week of purchase. 

In “ Puritan Piracies of Father Persons’ Conference” we have 
the very singular history of a book which, written originally to 
exclude James I. from the throne, was made a pretext for putting 
his son Charles I. to death, excluding Charles II. from the 
throne, and finally of barring the succession of James II. 

In an article called “ Nature-Worship” Father Keating dis- 
cusses the character and proper limits of that devotion to the 
external beauties of the universe which so permeates modern 
literature, especially poetry, strongly condemning the practice 
and tendency to give to Nature what is properly due to its 
author. 

“A District Derelict,” by Miss Alice Dease, gives a life-like 
and tragic picture of the effects on the western sea-board of 
Connaught of the strong “lure” of the States which drains the 
land of its young blood. 

“Flotsam and Jetsam” has its usual historical and 
“apologetic” flavour, pleasingly diversified with a disquisition 
on “ Apples.” 








LITERARY NOTES. 


The letter of our correspondent “C. T. B.” affords fresh 
proof that there are still some who take an intelligent interest 
in the old language of Cornwall. No doubt, Mr. Matthews 
may explain more fully the sense in which he considers the 
extant versions of the Lord’s Prayer “corrupt.” But we 
certainly supposed this phrase to mean something more than 
the presence of loan-words appropriated from Latin or English, 
In this respect early and middle Cornish is purer than the later 
remains of the language. Thus it has been remarked that the 
modern Cornish mystery-play, “The Creation of the World,” 
has a larger infusion of English loan-words than the “ Life of 
St. Meriasek,” and this, in turn, has more than the Passion 
Play. At the same time the later language shows more traces 
of phonetic decay. These changes, which come to pass almost 
inevitably and by the operation of known phonetic laws, do 
not, properly speaking, make the language of a translation 
“corrupt.” But it is a different matter when words are wrongly 
given through the blunders or ignorance of speakers imperfectly 
acquainted with the language, or where they have been mis- 
reported by English scribes and printers. And this, we take it, 
is the case of the prayers condemned by Mr. Matthews. 





In answer to the questions addressed to us by “C. T. B.,” we 
have no hesitation in saying that “ledia,” in his version of the 
“Our Father,” is, as he surmises, the English “lead,” and this 
is by no means the only instance of the use of this loan-word 
in middle and modern Cornish. We might have some hesita- 
tion as to the source of “givians” if it stood alone. But 
another version of the “ Pater noster” has “gava... pokara 
ny gava.” And there seems little room for doubt that this also 
is a loan from the Saxon: As for “bonogath,” it is clearly a 
corrupt form of the Latin word “voluntas,” and thus has 
nothing to do with “bonegas” or “beneges,” which are both 
phonetic variations of “benedictus.” The connexion between 
“ bonogath ” and “ voluntas ” may not be immediately apparent 
to a reader who has only seen the original Latin and the latest 
and most corrupt Cornish form of the word. But it is sufficiently 
obvious to those who have seen the intermediate stages “ volun- 
teth,” “ volunseth,” “ bolungeth,” “ blonogath,” some of which 
are found in the old mystery plays. Thus “ ow blonogath yw 
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henna” (“Creation of the World,” 1. 96 ; cf. Whitley Stokes in 
Jocum) has its counterpart and explanation in a line in the 
earlier “ Origo Mundi”: 

Bolungeth Dew yw henna, 
—that is: 

Voluntas Dei est hzec. 


It may be of interest to note that, with scarcely an exception, 
the remains of this old language consist of religious literature 
that is clearly Catholic in origin. And in like manner when 
antiquarians look for some historical testimony as to the pre- 
valence of the language in the sixteenth century, it is found 
appropriately enough in a Catholic protest against the new 
English services. Thus Max Miiller, in an interesting article 
on “Cornish Antiquities” in The Quarterly Review for July, 
1867, cites the spirited words of the men of Devon and Corn- 
wall: “ We will not receive the new Service, because it is but 
like a Christmas game; but we will have our old Service of 


Matins, Mass, Evensong, and Procession, in Latin as it was |. 


before. And so we, the Cornish men (whereof certain of us 
understand no English) utterly refuse this new English.” It is 
true, as the reviewer adds, that when in the reign of Elizabeth 
the new Anglican Service took the place of the Mass, the 
Cornishmen are said to have asked that it should be in the 
English language. But it is scarcely surprising that those who 
were thus abandoning the old religion should also be equally 
complacent in accepting the speech of the Saxon evangelists. 
It would have been better for them if they had had more of the 
spirit of the Polish schoolchildren, who steadfastly refuse to 
speak “the Protestant language.” 


In connexion with another matter touched on in this column 
last week it may be of interest to recall the words of the Whig 
Martyr, Algernon Sidney, in answer to Robert Filmer’s attempt 
to discredit the Puritans by associating them with the Jesuits or 
suggesting that their popular principles were an invention of 
the Schoolmen. There is more reason to cite his words because 
his cence famous work on Government is not likely to be in the 
hands of many readers of this generation. ‘That which hath 
its [Root in common Sense, not being to be overthrown by 
Reason, he [Filmer] spares his pains of seeking any; but 
thinks it enough to render his Doctrine plausible to his own 
Party, by joining the Jesuits to Geweva, and coupling Buchanan 
to Doleman, as both maintaining the same Doctrin: tho he might 
as well have joined the Puritans with the Turks, because they 
all think that oneand one makes two. But,whoever marks the 
Proceedings of Fz/mer and his Masters, as well as his Disciples, 
will rather believe that they have learnt from Rome and the 
Jesuits to hate Geneva, than that Geneva and Rome can 
agree in anything farther than as they are oblig’d to submit 
to the Evidence of Truth; or that Geneva and Rome can 
concur in any Design or Interest that is not common to 
Mankind” (Discourses concerning Government by Algernon 
Sidney, Chapter I). 





It will be observed that the Whig Champion is fain to confess 
that he and his are in agreement with the doctrines laid down 
by certain Jesuit writers on the fundamental principles of civil 
government, though he is naturally anxious to free himself from 
any suspicion of being a disciple of the Papistical divines, or 
depending on their authority. In the same way, in a subsequent 
section where he is maintaining much the same ground as an 
eminent member of the Society, he takes care to give his 
readers a word of warning. “I am not concerned,” he writes, 
“in making good what Swarez says: A Jesuit may speak that 
which is true; but it ought to be receiv’d, as from the Devil, 
cautiously, lest mischief be hid under it.” And, again, he adds : 
“But as to the point in question, that pains may be sav’d ; there 
is nothing that can be imputed to the invention of Swarez, for, 
that Adam had only an Occonomical, not a Political Power, is 
not the voice of a Jesuit, but of Nature and Common Sense” 
(chapt. ii. sec. ii.). 


This literary association of Jesuits and Puritans may be 
regarded as a result of the accidents of political warfare, or as 
an instance of the combination of two opposite extreme parties 
against a third party which happens to be a common enemy. 
Readers of “Old Mortality” will remember the amazement 
with which Morton learns that Balfour and his stalwart 
Covenanters are minded to combine with the Jacobites against 
the Whig Erastians. And it was another and a more effectual 
coalition of this kind that brought about the tardy and wholly 


inadequate punishment of the Minister mainly responsible for 
the massacre of Glencoe. 





As the name of St. Thomas Aquinas does not very often 
occur in the political Journals of this country, it was certainly a 
Curious coincidence that it should have been, so to say, com- 


memorated in the Parliamentary reports which appeared on 
the morning of his festival, March 7. This incidental mention 
of the Angelic Doctor had no connexion with the ecclesiastical 
calendar, but was introduced, oddly enough, as an illustration 
in a discussion on horse-breeding in Ireland! It seems that 
Captain Craig, the well-known Ulster member, had taken a 
prominent part in the debate. And the Chief Secretary, Mr. 
Birrell, in replying to the various claims and criticisms, had to 
apologise for his own want of expert knowledge on the subject 
of horses and horse-breeding. Members, as he jusily urged, 
often had to speak on subjects with which they were not pro- 
foundly acquainted. And he recalled one occasion on which 
Captain Craig himself had delivered an eloquent address on 
St. Thomas Aquinas—this must have been on the question of 
Scholastic Philosophy in the Belfast University College. Mr. 
Birrell was doubtless well-warranted in claiming “to know as 
much about a stallion as the honourable and gallant member ~ 
knew about St. Thomas Aquinas.” 
W. H. K, 





THE MARCH REVIEWS. 
“THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


“ Whither are we drifting?” asks Mr. J. L. Garvin in his 
paper “Imperial Union and American Reciprocity.” “The 
faith of the Dominions in our future begins to fail. The general 
belief in the United States is that the chances are all against 
us. Senator Beveridge remarks that our day ‘now appears 
drawing to a close. The Germans have returned to the 
conviction that our day is practically done. They thought so_ 
before Mr. Chamberlain’s movement began. They doubted 
when the Imperial Preference movement seemed likely within 
a few years to bring about the closer political union of the 
Empire. Nowhere was the cry that ‘Imperial Preference’ is 
dead echoed with more premature jubilation than in Germany. 


_For to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy no intelligible constructive 


alternative has ever been proposed. And if there is no 
constructive ‘ project of Empire’ at all, there will be no Empire. 
It is from this point of view that the Canadian reciprocity 
agreement must be studied.” And Mr. Garvin’s is, perhaps, 
the ablest study—or, rather than study, exposition—of the 
subject that has been forthcoming. He is on his own ground ; 
the stride of his understanding is measured, not by leagues, 
but by Continents. He divines the intentions of the nations, 
and is as certain of their fates as a Meredith is certain of the 
intentions and fates of his characters ere they caught on to the 
unalterable page. Mr. Garvin’s sureness, also, is such as 
should directly spin the plot and weave the policies of his. 
country rather than be spent in the papers and reviews. Mr. 

Ford Madox Hueffer writing of Christina Rossetti, expresses 


the opinion’ that she was “the greatest master of words—at 


least of English words—that the nineteenth century gave us.” 

This, and an intimate knowledge of her suffering, provokes 

Mr. Hueffer to great lengths of indignation against Ruskin, 

who—“‘and in this alone he would have earned for himself my, 

let me say, lasting dislike—pooh-poohed and discouraged — 
Christina Rossetti’s efforts at poetry.” 
jumps at the chance of indignation—and indignation with a 
sneer—against Ruskin, who is thrown over with the sort of 
relish and swagger that Mr. George Moore displayed in wiping 
the soil of Ireland for ever from his shoes. “I could wish for 
anyone who put. obstacles in Christina Rossetti’s way—and 
there are several—that fate which was the adjudged the most 
terrible of all, that a mill-stone should be set about his neck. 
and that he should be cast into the deep sea.” It is easy to 


The modern critic still — 


see what is coming ; Mr. Hueffer presents the picture of Ruskin ~ 


fallen into the deep sea of oblivion with his books for millstone. 
Mr. Hueffer also toys, for a moment, with the condemnation 
not, of course, of Christina, but of Christianity, but seems to 
change his mind with the turn of his sentence: 


Her last harrowing thoughts upon her racked death-bed were that 
she had not sufficiently denied herself; that she had not worked 
sufficiently in the olive-garden of the Saviour; that she had merited, 
and without the right of complaint she had ensured, an eternal 
damnation. It was a terrible thought to go down to Death with, and 
it has always seemed to me to be a condemnation of Christianity that it 
should have let such a fate harass such a woman, just as, perhaps, it is 
one of the greatest testimonies to the powers of discipline of Christianity, 
that it should have trained up such a woman to such a life of abnega- 
tion, of splendid literary expression, and of meticulous attention to 
duty. The trouble was, of course, that whereas by blood and by nature 
Christine Rossetti was a Catholic, by upbringing and by all the influences 
that were around her, she was forced into the Protestant Communion. 
Under the influence of a wise confessor the morbidities of her self- 
abnegation would have been checked, her doubts would have been 
stilled with an authoritative ‘‘ yes” or ‘‘no” ; and though such sins as 
she may have sinned might have led ber to consider that she had earned 
a more or less long period of torture in Purgatory, she would have felt ~ 
the comfort of the thought that all the thousands whom by her work 
she had sustained in religion and comforted in the night—that the 
prayers and conversions of all those thousands would have earned for 
her a remission of her penalties, and great bliss and comfort in an 
ultimate Heaven. 


“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


Mr. Joseph Jastrow’s ‘The Will to Believe in the Super- 
natural” is an interesting attempt at the classification of 
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“ belief-attitudes.” Headed with the quotation from Theophrastus 
Such, “It is a narrow prejudice of mathematicians to suppose 
that ways of thinking are to be driven out of the field by being 
reduced to absurdity. The absurd is taken as excellent juicy 
thistle by many constitutions,” Mr. Jastrow’s paper seems 
to allow that the investigator of the supernatural has the right 
to separate ‘‘his law-defying conclusions in the ‘spirit’ realm 
from his law-abiding conclusions in the material realm.” An 


interesting inquiry in his own field might lead Mr. Jastrow to 


discover the relevancy of the two departments in one mind: is 
the aviator, primed with the science of planes, inclined to 
satisfy his appetite for the supernatural with pictures of winged 
angels and experiments in table-levitation, or does his scientific 
knowledge warn him off such things, and send him to the 
phrenologist? The stockbroker is, we suppose, less inclined 
than his fellows to believe in the witching of base metals into 
gold or the making good of losses through supplication of St. 


_ Anthony. Dr. Max Mayerfeld would have us believe that he is 


much amused with the English Censor in his paper, “The 
Censor: and Other Tales,” but while we seem to hear his laugh 
we are not always sure of his meaning. Perhaps a misprint 
complicates this sentence : “I have tried to attenuate the guilt 
of the Censor by showing that he is not responsible for every- 
thing he is upbraided with.” “ Young Turkey after Two Years,” 
by Mr. Roel Buxton, M.P., and “ The Position of the Laity in 
the Church of England,” are but two of several important 
papers, 
**BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


Lord Morley is the butt of March’s“‘ Musings without Method.” 
He is even stripped of the right to his nickname, “ Honest 
John”: “We will cite one other example of Lord Morley’s 
prejudice and have done. His well-known essay on Carlyle 
affords an excellent example of his strange limitation. ‘There 
he quotes the famous passage from ‘Sartor Resartus’: ‘We 
emerge from the Inane ; haste stormfully across the astonished 
Earth ; then plunge again into the Inane. ... But where? O 
Heaven, whither? Sense knows not; Faith knows not ; only 
that it is through mystery to mystery, from God to God.’ 
Would it be believed that Lord Morley closes his quotation at 
the words ‘to mystery,’ suppressing without a mark to warn us 
‘from God to God’? This excision needs no comment. 
It illustrates, in a flash, the poor, narrow processes of Lord 
Morley’s mind.” But the author of “ Musings without Method” 
is never without malice, not only towards the individual, but 
towards the community. In recent articles he essayed the easy 
ridicule but difficult condemnation of prison and penal code 
reformers ; this month he has a fling at the Democracy. His 
stone is aimed at Goliath’s stomach—for he denies him 
any head: “There sits the Democracy, like an old village idiot, 
mumbling in his toothless gums, ‘ Your food will cost you more.’ 
In these six words are summed up all the generous impulses, 
all the political ambitions, all the far-seeing patriotism of the 
Democracy to which we bend the knee of obeisance. A chance 
comes of gathering together our scattered dominions into one 
invincible Empire . . . and the people, with glazed eye, merely 
murmurs, ‘ Your food will cost you more”” Mr. Orlo Williams 
collects, in “A Study in Failure,” the comments of Lamb, Rick- 
man, Dyer, Southey, and Coleridge on the case of George 
Burnett, styled by Lamb, “‘ George II.” or “the Bishop.” Do the 
Burnetts of to-day find such consideration, are their cases so 
sweetly attended, is the humour they provoke such good 
humour? Rickman writes: “I am much distressed about 
Burnett ; I never saw so uncontrovertible talents as his. I puzzle 
myself in thinking what he can be fit for. He thinks too highly 
of himself for common purposes ; and God knows he is fit for 
no other. I am trying to starve him into common sense and 
modest expectations, but I fear he is incurable.” Rickman’s 
regimen consisted of an allowance of two guineas a week. 
“Poor devil,” writes Lamb, “he is not launched on the ocean 
and is sea-sick with aforethought. He had his yawns from 
nature, his pride from education.” There are in every age men 
whose talent is for “ pestering their friends with moping epistles.” 
The men are here, but the circle of the friends who can be 
pestered is diminished. The third of Mr. Alfred Noyes’s “ Tales 
of the Mermaid Tavern” is had from the mouth of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and tells of the captain whose watchword was “ We 
are as near to heaven, my lads, by sea as by land.” 


“THE EMPIRE REVIEW.” 


Tasmania supplies the jam of every’ goldfield and every 
station store from Geraldton in West Australia to-Geraldton in 
Queensland. And when the gold-digger has done spreading 
jam upon his supper bread, he spreads Tasmanian blankets on 
his bed. For all the other triumphs of Tasmaniasearch Mr, 
Gisborne’s paper. A Transvaal correspondent writes on 
“Railway Development in South Africa,” and Mr. Beney on 
“ Unification of Home and Colonial Patent Systems.” 


“THE NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


From the firm party bias of the editorial notes, and of the 
political papers, relief may be sought with such articles as Miss 
Rheinherz’s “The Girl Graduate in Fiction”—fiction, we are 
told, fails in the portraiture—Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Eig hteenth- 
Century Stowe,” and Mr. Philippe Millet’s “The French Army 
and the Black Force.” But these are only stop-gaps. The 
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tone of the real Vatzonal Review is found in the article on the 
House of Commons, in which the Opposition is reproved for 
dealing too gently with the Government: “If you go out to 
shoot game it is right enough not to shoot at a pheasant which 
is sitting or running, but it is ridiculous to hamper yourself 
with artificial rules when you are merely engaged in the destruc- 
tion of vermin.” If that is not the language that fits the temper 
of the reader, the magazine is probably not for him, unless he 
is reconciled by the moderation of Mr. Lathbury’s “ Elementary 
Education” and the papers on Canada and the United States. 


“THE ENGLISH REVIEW.” 


Mr. Yoshio Markino contributes a second paper on “My 
Idealed John Bullesses. Are we over-suspicious in fancying 
that the Japanese artist’s English is becoming more and more 
ingenuous and surprising. The title is a fair specimen of the 
editor’s care in preserving his contributor’s mannerisms ; the 
text leads us to suspect the contributor has his own care for 
phrases that flatter our joy ina foreigner’s inaccuracies. He 
ends : “I have found most unexpected phenomena in my very 
idealed John Bullesses. I mean those who are charming and 
beautiful yet who have very sincere and pathetic hearts. Why? 
Well, let me tell you. Perhaps the beauties who can enjoy the 
vain life, or who are hard-hearted, have the best time because 
all the men flatter them and flirtthem. And if they like they 
may be able to break a hundred hearts. I have nothing to say 
with this sort of woman. But what about those beautiful John 
Bullesses who have sincere heart and higher philosophy. .. . 
They are often lamenting that it is difficult to get real friends. 
I know their hearts are rebelling secretly, and I sympathise 
them very much.” And if Mr. Markino’s prose proves his 
understanding of the Englishwoman’s heart, his drawings 
triumphantly declare his appreciation of her clothes. Mr. 
Robert Bridge is the poet of the month, and Sir Alfred Mond 
contributes to this issue of his own magazine an article on the 
Canadian-American Reciprocity Agreement. One class of 
objection raised in regard to recent issues of Zhe. English 
Review will be partially silenced by the more discreet editing 
of the present number. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE CATHOLIC 
FEDERATION. 


The ARCHBISHOP, at the meeting of the Westminster 
Catholic Federation Council in the Cathedral Hall on Monday 
evening, addressed the meeting upon some important points 
connected with the work of the Federation. 

His Grace said he knew of the misgivings and anticipations 
that marked the early days of the movement, and when they 
looked back on their progress he thought that although they 
would have to admit that their anticipations had not all been 
realised—a work of that kind must grow slowly—most of these 
misgivings had disappeared. There was one great misgiving, 
one that manifested itself in nearly every such movement, 
namely, the misgiving that the efforts of the organisation might 
be diverted into a political channel. They had been told by 
some that they were undoubtedly strongly allied to the Tory 
party, whilst he was denounced by others as having set on foot 
a sort of socialistic organisation. They had had, therefore, 
difficulties to meet, but he believed that they had disappeared, 
at any rate from the minds of those who had taken the trouble 
to inquire into the real nature of the Federation. It was 
fortunate that a political contest had taken place in which no 
Catholic interests were involved, because it gave the Federation 
an opportunity of showing that it had no desire to take part in 
such a contest if the Church was left alone, and he hoped that 
that would be taken as a pledge that the Federation would not 
interfere where purely party political interests were at stake. 
He was sure it was their intention that it should be one of the 
‘objects of the Federation to enable the Archbishop to get into 
closer touch with the general opinions of the Catholic com- 
munity in London. It was of the greatest possible help to 
anyone holding such a position as that of archbishop to learn 
from time to time what particular fields of Catholic activity it 
was desired to develop and what it was generally considered 
were the best means of promoting the interests of the Catholic 
Church in connexion with the various questions that came 
before them from time to time. Perhaps they had not fully 
understood in the past how much reliance he placed in the 
advice they had tendered tohim. True, he had not always 
been able to take that advice, for very often factors of which 
they were not cognisant and to which he had to attach con- 
siderable importance prevented him from doing so. In matters 
of general policy with regard to the Church in this country the 
Bishops could never set aside their responsibilities, and on that 
account it was most important that no Catholic organisation 
should ever commit itself to any particular line of conduct until it 
had been submitted to the Bishop of the diocese. About fifteen 
months ago there were certain by-elections in the archdiocese, and 
certain questions were then drawn up for answer by the different 
candidates. He saw no reason to disallow them. Later came 
the General Election, which affected the whole of England, so 
that even if they had submitted to him questions to be sub- 
mitted to the candidates, he could not have approved of them 
until he had consulted the Hierarchy, as he never acted in such 
a case without ascertaining the views of the Bishops. In their 
zeal and earnestness, however, the Federation proceeded on 
that occasion more quickly than he was able to, and the ques- 
tions that received his acquiescence in the by-election were 
regarded as suitable questions to put to the candidates at the 
General Election. That was the reason of the slight misunder- 
standing that occurred at the time, but he took particular care 
to say nothing, to do nothing, and to avoid anything that might 
have led anyone to suppose that the Federation was not acting 
in entire unison with him. The more they could advise and 
help him by that advice—provided that they would not always 
expect that advice to be taken—the more grateful he would be. 
He was very anxious about the future development of the 
Federation. All movements of this character must spread 
slowly, and they must not, therefore, expect great results in a 
short time. In some missions, perhaps, the clergy might feel, 
and probably rightly, that they did not want a branch of the 
Federation established in their parish in order to fill any purely. 
local need. The argument to bring before those of the clergy 
who felt a certain reluctance to introduce the movement into 
their missions was that of sympathy. Let them point out to 
them that, although they might not do very much themselves in 
connexion with the movement, the fact that they had estab- 
lished a branch of the Federation would be a proof that they 
were interested in it, and that evidence of their sympathy would 
do much to strengthen and encourage the movement in other 
districts in which it was needed. He must ask them not to be 
over-critical, and not to let the Federation increase the work 
of the clergy, but to be ready at all times to help them. Con- 
tinuing, his Grace said he was glad the Federation had already 
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THE PONTIFICAL COURT CLUB. 


The following new members have joined the Pontifical Court Club 
this year (since January I, 1911): Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart. ; Very 
Rev. Mgr. M. Bidwell, D.D.; Right Rev. Mgr. W. H. Brown; 
Right Right Mgr. C. Carmody, V.G.; Right Rev. Mgr. T. 
Cavendish, Canon, D. D.; Very Rev. Mgr. J. Coote; Very Rev. 
Mer. P. Croskell; Mr. John Craigen ; Right Rev. Mgr. P. Dawson, 
Provost, V.G. ; Sir Thomas Grattan Esmonde, Bart., M.P. 3 Mr. qe 
Majoribanks Egerton ; Right Rev. Mgr. J. Fahy, D.D., V.G. ; Right 
Rev. Mgr. W. Grady, Provost; Right Rev. Mgr. G. Hobson, 
Provost ; Right Rev. Mgr. M. Howley, V.G.; Right Rev. Mgr. J. 
Kelly, D.D., V.G.; Right Rev. Mgr. P. Keller, Canon, D.D.; 
Right Rev. Mgr. D. Mannix, D.D., LL.D. ; Right Rev. Mer. Croke 
Robinson, M.A. ; Right Rev. Mer. J. Rooney, Canon, V.G, ; Right 
Rev. Mgr. V. Schobel, D.D. ; Right Rev. Mgr. H. Singleton, Bishop 
of Shrewsbury; Most Rev. Mgr. Hon. E. Stonor, Archbishop of 


Trebizond; Very Rev. Mer. J. Willi 
founded in January, 1900. gr. J. Williams, Canon. The Club was 
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taken up the study of Catholic social work, for that was one of 
the directions in which he was looking to them for assistance. 
Speaking of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, the Archbishop said 
that he attached great importance to that movement. It had 
accomplished a work that no other organisation had done, and 
was spreading all over the country. Worthy of attention, also, 
was the Boy Scout movement, which, he thought, might be 
useful in certain districts where the establishment of a Boys’ 
Brigade Company was not possible. With regard to the latter 
movement, it was suffering owing to the difficulty of securing 
officers, and he hoped that those competent to act as such 
would come forward in greater numbers to give their services 
to the Brigade. Referring to the International Catholic Defence 
Organisation proposed by Father Dowling at the Leeds Congress, 
the Archbishop said that attacks were continually being made 
upon the Church in one country or another, and they had no 
means of combating them. Father Dowling had pointed out 
how great was the necessity of uniting Catholics in a world- 
wide movement with the object of meeting those attacks 
effectively, and in such a movement the Federation would take 
its stand. He would like the Federation to become a great 
unifying organisation of the Catholic manhood of London, and 
a great deal in that direction might be done on the lines of the 
Catholic Women’s League, which had been extraordinarily 
successful. His Grace, in conclusion, reminded the members 
of the spiritual side of the work of the Federation, and suggested 
that a Mass should be offered up each year that the Holy Ghost 
might guide them in their deliberations, and also for the repose 
of the souls of deceased members of the Federation. 








THE CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
DISPLAY BY THE MARYLEBONE COMPANY. 


At the Portman Rooms, Baker-street, the Marylebone Com- 
pany of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade gave their fifth grand 


- annual concert and display. The large hall was filled with an 


enthusiastic audience, which expressed great satisfaction with 
the excellent programme provided. Lieut.-Colonel Heathcote 
inspected the company, and congratulated the boys on their 
bright, alert, and soldierly address and general good appear- 
ance. Then followed selections by the fife and drum band, 
excellently played, brilliant displays of physical and Swedish 
drill, Indian club and dumb-bell exercises, exhibitions of boxing 
and fencing, and, finally, figure marching. The whole was 
followed with interest and pleasure by the large audience, and 
the style and smartness of the lads and the precision and 
uniformity of every movoment were the subject of universal 
praise. Everyone left with a deep sense of the admirable 
work done by the Marylebone Company and the extraordinary 
amount of good the Catholic Boys’ Brigade effects amongst 
our working lads. 

A musical programme was performed by many well-known 
artistes, who gave their services in aid of the company: Mrs. 
Duncan Gregory, Miss Irene Hollebone, Miss Naci Talbot, 
Mr. R. H. Howden, Mr. Vincent Daniel, and Mr. Richmond 
Ronburgh. : 

Lapy ANNE KERR’ distributed the medals, and spoke a few 
words of encouragement to each recipient. 

Lorp MACDONNELL was unfortunately unable to comply 
with his promise to give an address on the occasion, having 
been unexpectedly called upon to fulfil, on that evening, a 


_ previous engagement to lecture at Belfast University. 


SiR THOMAS GRATTAN ESMONDE, M.P., who took his place, 
said he was delighted to have this occasion to speak to the 
Marylebone Company of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, and the 
distinguished audience, who showed by their presence that 
night the deep interest they took in the welfare of our Catholic 
working lads. He was no stranger to the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade. He was present in Rome when the Holy Father 
blessed a special banner for the Westminster Battalion, and 
expressed his admiration for the good work the Brigade was 
doing amongst our London boys. In Canada also he had 
witnessed the good work it was doing for the faith and father- 
land ; and here to-night, in the delightful and interesting display 
given by the Marylebone Company, he was glad once more to 
recognise the good work it was effecting amongst the Catholic 
lads cf Marylebone. From what he had seen of the boys, he 
was not surprised to learn that it was the premier Company of 
the Westminster Battalion. Referring to the Annual Report, 
he said that the Company had held the championship for the 
foils of the Battalion for two successive years, had borne away 
three out of six gold medals and two out of six silver medals in 
the boxing competitions, and at camp had carried off 50 per 
cent. of the prizes. This was a record to be proud of, and he 
had still better to tell them—he had learned from their officers 
that their general conduct was exemplary and worthy of the 
highest commendation. He could tell those present, who were 
interested in them, that they were lads they might be proud of, 
and he had not the shadow of a doubt but that they would grow 
up strong, self-reliant Catholics, a credit to their Company, 
their Church and their country. He need not tell them what 
the object of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade was. They had shown 
by their presence that they understood and sympathised with it. 
It brought our Catholic working boys together after their day's 
work, and, by providing them with healthy and elevating 
amusements and exercises, protected them from the dangers of 


city life. It was a lay movement. 
laymen, realising the dangers with which our boys are 

surrounded and the desperate physical and moral evils 

our modern social conditions give rise to, devoted their time, 

their energy, and their purse unstintingly, and; alas, fre- 

quently with little encouragement from the general public, 

to the task of protecting and uplifting the rising genera~ 

tion of their less favoured brethren. Night after night they 

met them in the club, shared in their games and instructed them . 
in drill and gymnastics. They went on parade with them, to — 
camp with them, and month after month they accompanied them 
to the Holy Table. That was a course of action worthy of our 
best Catholic traditions, and if there only were more like them 
we should hear less of the leakage question. They were worthy 
of the support, and generous support, moral as well as finan- 
cial, of—and would receive it from—everyone who had within 
him a spark of Christian benevolence, not to say charity. There 
was not there that night anyone who had reverted to the 
doctrine divinely reprobated so early in the history of our race: 
“‘T am not my brother’s keeper.” He was glad to hear that they 
in Marylebone had given their company the most enthusiastic 
and liberal support from the very beginning, and he congratu- 
lated them on the fact, and on the great good they had thereby 
effected, of which the display that evening gave striking 
evidence. 

The Rector, MGR. NOLAN, thanked the speaker for his 
eloquent address. It was only a few days previous he had 
approached him to ask him to take Lord MacDonnell’s place 
that night, and he had cheerfully and promptly consented. He 
owed him a twofold debt of gratitude—for coming at all and 
for coming at such short notice, and that, too, despite pressing 
duties elsewhere. He thanked the gifted artistes who had given 
their kind services and provided them with such a delightful 
musical entertainment. The applause with which his words 
were greeted bore eloquent testimony to the deep appreciation 
both of their kindness and of their musical talent. 

Lieut.-Colonel Heathcote had come up specially that even- 
ing from the country to encourage them and inspect the 
Company. Where the interests of the least unit of the bat- 
talion were at stake he never stopped to count the cost. He 
assured him of his own gratitude and that of the boys and all 
present. He would like to tell them of the deep interest Lady 
Anne Kerr took in the Brigade and how eagerly she looked 
forward to the pleasure of seeing the Marylebone Company. It 
was a great honour and encouragement to have her there that 
evening, and he thanked her most earnestly for it and for her 
kindness in distributing the medals, It was to him a great 
pleasure to be supported that evening by the former Rector of 
the Rosary Mission, Canon Brenan. To him the Marylebone 
Company owed its origin, and he had never ceased to take a 
deep practical interest in it. To the officers and chaplain his 
thanks were due—to Captain Lodge, a former officer to whom 
the Company owed much, and who, although now no longer in 
charge of the Company, was always willing to come to help when 
his services were particularly needed, and to Captain Mellett, the 
present devoted officer, to whose ability and zeal the display 
that evening bore such eloquent testimony. He found it hard 
indeed to sufficiently thank Mr. Mellett. He wished also to 
make special mention of the hardworking committee. 

Amongst those present were: Lady Anne Kerr, Miss Kerr, 
Sir Thomas Grattan Esmonde, Bart., M.P., the Very Rev. Canon 
Brenan, the Very Rev. Mgr. Nolan, the Revv. B. O’Doherty, 
L. Evans, R. Fellows, P. Foley, and J. O’Doherty; Miss 
Palmer, Mrs. Stanfield, Mr. and Mrs. Leeming, Mr. and Mrs. 
Landeau, Miss Beauclerk, Mr. Blount, Mrs. Dessain, Mr. B. 
Devas, Mr. G. Devas, Mr. R. H. Howden, Mrs. Howden, Dr. 
and Miss Fairles, Alderman J. Anglim, J.P.,and Mrs. Anglim, 
Councillor E, J. Jennings, M. J. F. O’Brien, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fudge, and many others. 


Noble, self-sacrificing 





It is interesting to note that Francis Tucker and Co. have 
been appointed Wax Chandlers and Oil Merchants to his Majesty King 
George V. They thus continue to enjoy the Royal Patronage with 
which they have been honoured for over 100 years. Although estab- 
lished nearly 200 years ago, they are still the largest makers of Church 
Candles, which include, beside their well-known Percentage Beeswax 
Candles, a large variety of other kinds. 


The most delicious Puddings and Pastry are 
made with shredded ATORA Refined Beef Suet. It is 
ready for use, absolutely pure, goes further and keeps sweet 
for months. Your grocer sells it. Insist upon having 
ATORA, refuse substituted brands. Sole Manufacturers, 
Hugon and Co., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 


Se ao a en ee Se ea ce a eS 
ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well 
illustrated, ross., for 42s. ; Walter Crane, Ideals in Art, ros. 6d. net, for 
7s. 6d. ; Tomson’s Millet and the Brabizon School, ros. 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; Lawrences’ 
Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth within the Reach of Everybody, 6s., for 1s, 6d. 5 
Eustace Miles, A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression, 3s. 6d. ; Dr. Wilson’s Modern 
Physician, 5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s. 6d.; Manual, Ritual and Mysteries of 
Freemasonry, 3 vols., ros. 6d. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 15s. 5 
Butler’s Foreign Finches in Captivity, 35s., for 16s. ; Century Dictionary: Century 
Dictionary, 8 vols., half morocco, £15, for £5 ros. ; Lord Leighton’s Life, Work, 
and Letters, 2 vols., 42s., for 18s. 6d. ; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 
2 vols, 45 58.3 Paston’s Social Caricature in the Eighteenth Century, 213 
plates, £2 12s. 6d., for 21s; Business Encyclopedia, 7 vols., 43, for 305.— 
BakeEr’s GREAT Booksuors, 14 and 16, John Bright-street, Birmingham. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


en 
BIRTHS. 


we TR SF ape ager 
REYNOLDS.—On the 8th inst., at Dove Park, Woolton, Liverpool, the wife of 
James P. Reynolds of a son. 


DEATHS. 
SHELDRAKE, ele the 3rd inst., at Farm Hill, Kelvedon, Essex, Charlotte, 
Relict of James Sheldrake, aged 63 years. R.I.P 
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FARM STREET CHURCH. 


Course of LENTEN and EASTER SERMONS at Low 
Mass 12 noon, 
BY 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 


Subject: The “Our Father”—Our Country’s Need 
to-day. 

March 12: PETITION II.—The King, whose Kingdom is to 
come. 

March 19: Petition I1I.—The Master, whose Will must be 
done. 

March 26: Petition IV.—From bis Father the child asks for 
bread. 

April 2: PETITION V.—From his King the subject begs for 
forgiveness. 

April 16: Petition VI.—From his Master the servant seeks 


deliverance from ail evil. 
Behold ‘‘ The breviary of the whole Gospel.”— 
Tertullian. 
“« The compendium of the heavenly message.” 


Cyprian. 
‘« The epitome of Our Lord’s teaching.” 








CARMELITE CHURCH, KENSINGTON, 
Lenten Sermons.—Very Rev. Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.]., 
will preach at High Mass (11 a.m.) on all 
Sundays of Lent. 
‘* Figs from Thistles.” 
Truth from Caiphas. March zg: Loyalty from Peter. 
Prudence from Judas. March 26: Charity from the 
Jewish Mob. 
April 2: Hope from the Chief Priests. 
Rev. Father BAsIL MaTurIN, M.A., will 
preach after Vespers (4 p.m.) on all Sundays 
of Lent. 
Subject: ‘*Some of the Titles of Our Lord.” Also 
Tuesdays (4.30 p.m.) on Sin, its Sources and Remedies. 
Thursdays (4.30 p.m,) on The Laws and Principle of Prayer. 


Wednesdays and Fridays (4.30 p.m.), Way of the Cross and 
Benediction. 


Subject : 
March §: 
March 12: 








CORPUS CHRISTI CHURCH, Maiden-lane, Strand. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 19, 1911, 


SOLEMN HIGH MASS 
will be sung at 12 o’clock in presence of 
Tue Ricut Rev. BISHOP FENTON. 
on St. Patrick will be preached by 
Very Rev. Canon McINTYRE, D.D. 


Morning, 12 Ook. cccccresccccecncers “An Apostle’s Spirit.”’ 
ERNE, 7 EO COCR. hanse hacsdieceas “An Apostle’s Work.” 


Special Sermons 


ST. PATRICK’S, SOHO-SQUARE. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY, Marcu 17, at 11.15 am, 
SOLEMN HIGH MASS, at which 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER will assist. 
Sermon by Very Rev. Prior BRACEY, O.P. 
Evening Service at 8, Sermon by Rev. WILFRID O’Haaan, C.P. 


Procession of the Relic of St. Patrick and Solemn Benediction. 
Special Collections in aid of the Mission. 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 
UNDAY, March 12, 1911.—Preachers; 12 noon, Father 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 4p.m., Father BAMPTON, S.J. Womens 


Retreat each day, 4 p.m. ard 8.30 p.m. Father BAMPTON, S. and Father 
CLUTTON, S.J: ’ 8 





ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 
FATHER MATURIN will preach at the 12.15 Mass on 
all the Sundays in Lent. 
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THE ROSARY CHURCH, 209, MARYLEBONE-ROAD. 
(COURSE of Lenten Sermons Sunday evenings in Lent at 
7 p.m. by the Rev. Father BEDE JARRETT, O.P, Subject: ‘*I 
bave sinned.” 








RETREATS. 





CONVENT OF THE ASSUMPTION, 23, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, 
LONDON, wW. 
HE ANNUAL RETREAT for LADIES, given at the 


Convent of the Assumption, 23, Kensington-square, will be preached by the 
Rey. Father GAVIN, S.J. It commences on Passion Sunday, April 2, and closes 
on the following Heetakpc April 8. Applications to be made to the Rev, Mother 
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CONVENT OF THE CENACLE, 


63, Stamford Hill, London, N. 
A RETREAT for Ladies will be given by 
Mgr. CROKE ROBINSON from Mownpay, 
APRIL 3, to SATURDAY, APRIL 8, Ig1I. 

for particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 





AJM. DG 
FARM-STREET, |= BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. =e 


A RETREAT! ROR. WOMEN: 


Conducted by Father BamrTon, S.J., & Fatker CLuUTTON, S.J. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 12, Opening Address 4 p.m. Week-days: 
Consideration, 4 p.m. ; Instruction and Meditation, 8.30 p.m. 


SuNDAY, MARCH I9, Mass and General Communion 8.30 a.m. 
Closing Address and Papal Blessing, 4 p.m. 





TRETREAT for LA Dinos 


St. Catherine’s Convent, . 
Lauriston Gardens, Edinburgh. 
A Retreat for Ladies, conducted by Father Ignatius Ireland, 
S.J., will open at St. Catherine’s Convent on Friday, April 
7, and end on Thursday, the 13th. 

Application for room to the Rev. Mother Superior. 














Catholic Reference Library, 92, Victoria-st., S.W. 
Under the Patronage of His Grace the Archbishop. 


Open daily 10 a.m, to rop.m. Sundays, 3to1o p.m. 1,000 Books. 





PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £32, 


Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square 
W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 





ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. 
_ Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 


Full particulars on application as above. 


President : 





ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, 


NORTH STAFFS. (COTTON HALL). 
OxForRD LOCALS, I9gIO. 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 
Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymgrs, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted Py English Fathers of the Benedictine Oak who are assisted in the 
ork of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL ‘FEATURES : 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
z. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has ners from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 
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to settle by friendly negotiations with the Holy See. 


of the Hierarchy (June 21). 


Saturday, March Il, I91I.] 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
BERKS. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES, 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior, 


(VHE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 
Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers: 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 
FrED. W, Howe tt, Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
—_———_—————___ 
ROME. 


{FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, March 5, 1911 


THE STORY OF THE SPANISH CRISIS. 


_. To-day or to-morrow the Holy See will receive the text of 
the last Note of the Spanish Government in reply to that sent 
by the Secretariate of State regarding the conditions on which 


negotiations between Spain and the Vatican can be resumed. 
But the substance of the Note is already known to the public, 
thanks to that expansiveness of Sefior Canalejas towards 
journalists which has been so characteristic of his whole treat- 
ment of this controversy; aad it is already certain that its 
contents leave very little ground for hope of an amicable 
settlement. The time has come, therefore, for summarising 
the situation. Canalejas became Prime Minister in February, 
1910, with the reputation of having an anticlerical policy up 
his sleeve. Inthe following May the general election gave him 
a strong majority, and his policy was openly announced, 
Before that month was out the Spanish Episcopate had 


_ addressed a petition to the Government asking it to respect 


the rights and traditions of the Church, but within a fortnight 
after this address two Royal Decrees had been published, one 
obliging religious houses to submit toa special civil registra- 
tion, the other allowing certain public manifestations of 
non-Catholic cults, and both of them strictly belonging to the 
class of questions which Spain, in the Concordat, bound itself 
Then 
followed a protest of the Holy See (June 15), and another protest 
On June 26 the Spanish Govern- 
ment received a Note from the Holy See declaring that the 


negotiations which had been going on regarding the Religious 


Congregations could not be continued if the Government 
persisted in its anticlerical policy. The Government replied 
that it was quite within its right in acting as it did, and on 


July 8 Sefior Canalejas presented his Padlock Bill forbidding 


the opening of new religious houses without the consent of the 
Government. Meetings of protest organised by Catholics in 
various parts of Spain at Bilbao, San Sebastien, &c., were 
Suppressed by the Government. On July 18 Sefor Ojeda, 
Spanish Ambassador to the Holy See, was recalled indefinitely 
from Rome—with instructions to leave the Eternal City without 
paying even the customary visit to the Holy Father and the 
Cardinal Secretary of State. At the end of August many 
imposing pilgrimages of protest were held in Spain; and, on 
the other hand, the Masonic Grand Lodge “ Catalana-Balear” 
and the Free-Thought Congress of Brussels sent their hearty 
congratulations to Sefior Canalejas. In November the Padlock 
Law was passed. In addition to these facts accomplis ot 
hostility to the Holy See it must be remembered that other 
anticlerical measures were threatened, as, for instance, in the 
speech from the Throne of June 16, 1910, when the King 
announced that a measure would be introduced to exclude 
religious instruction in the public schools, 

The gravity of all this depends upon two facts, viz., that 
Spain and the Holy See have made a solemn Concordat to 
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negotiate on all such questions, and that in fact these negotia- 
tion were actually going on when Sefior Canalejas took it upon 
himself to settle them unilaterally without any agreement with 
the Holy See. The real trouble may be said to have begun in 
1902 when a Liberal Cabinet issued a Royal Decree placing 
various restrictions on the Religious Congregations. But this 
Decree was so obviously opposed to the Concordat that no 
attempt was ever made to enforce it. During 1903 and 1904 
negotiations were carried on between the Holy See and Spain 
to regulate the status of the Congregations, and in the mean- 
while a modus vivendi was arranged which contained some of 
the restrictions of this Decree. Many causes contributed to 
prevent a definite settlement of the various questions at issue— 
and notably the frequent changes of Government in Spain. 
Canalejas on getting into power declared to his friends the 
newspaper men that Spain was obliged to take the law into its 
own hands owing to the rigidity of the Vatican, which refused 
to make any concessions. The exact contrary was the case ; for 
at the beginning of last year the Vatican, for the sake of peace, 
had already promised to grant several important concessions, 
such as the limitation of the number of religious houses, the 
suppression of all those in which less than twelve religious lived, 
the subjection of all Religious Congregations without exception 
to the imposts of the realm which apply to other juridical 
bodies or to Spanish subjects, the obligation of all foreign 
religious who wished to establish Religious Orders or Congre- 
gations, with juridical personality recognised by the State, of 
becoming naturalised Spanish subjects, It must not be thought 
from this that Spain is literally over-run with religious. The 
Spanish anticlericals have been fairly successful in creating 
this impression, but the statistics of the S’ateman's Yearbook 
show the contrary, for according to this authority the number 
of religious per 10,000 Catholics in various countries is as 
follows: Belgium (1907) 52, (the figure is a high one, but it is 
due to the expulsions from France) ; France (1901) 47 ; England 
(1908) 30; Germany (1908) 29; Ireland (1908) 27; Spain 
(1907) 26. 

This éswmé brings us up to the present situation. The Pad- 
lock Law was meant to be temporary—to disappear by virtue of 
a new general Law on Associations, including religious associa- 
tions, which is to be introduced before the Cortes in May. The 
Government has communicated its intentions to the Holy See, 
expressing at the same time its desire to reopen the negotiations 
which have been suspended since the introduction of the Pad- 
lock Bill. The. following is the reply of the Holy See, communi- 
cated officially by the Osservatore Romano: 

It is a fact that the Government has recently expressed a 
desire for the reopening of the negotiations interrupted by the 
Padlock Law limiting the religious orders and congregations 
and by the interpretation given to Articles 29 and 30 of the 
Concordat. For future Laws on Associations the Government 
has declared itself ready to hear the observations of the Holy 
See after the Bills have been presented to the Cortes—thereby 
excluding other negotiations properly so called. 

Premising that the religious orders and congregations are to 
be counted as matters essentially ecclesiastical, and, moreover, 
that they have been contemplated in the Concordat, which is also 
a law of the State; that Article 15 of the Concordat explicitly 
prescribes ‘that when difficulties happen to arise his Holiness 
and his Majesty shall negotiate to arrive at an amicable under- 
standing ; that in consequence the Holy See would find it neither 
decorous nor useful that the Spanish Government should merely 
consult it without supposing the necessity of coming to an 
agreement ; the Holy See has replied declaring that in order to 
give a further proof of its desire for concord it would consent, 
notwithstanding the passing of the Padlock Law, to resume the 
negotiation provided that (1) the new negotiations on the subject 
of the religious orders and congregations have for point of 
departure the dispositions of the Concordat and the principles 
of Canon Law, according to Article 43 of the Concordat, so that 
no modification of the present juridical status of the religious 
orders and congregations be introduced without a previous 
agreement with the Holy See ; (2) as a logical consequence the 
negotiations be extended to that part of the proposed Law on 
Associations which is to regard religious associations ; (3) 
that during the negotiations the Spanish Government abstain 
from dispositions calculated to impede or prejudice the result 
of the said negotiations. 

And so the matter stands. The Holy See merely asks for 
the observance of the solemn pact which is still the law of the 
land in Spain ; and Sefior Canalejas proposes to treat ecclesi- 
astical questions as if no such pact existed. 


NOTES. 


Mgr. Bavona, who leaves Lima for Vienna to be Apostolic 
Nuncio there, has been given a successor in Brazil in the person 
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of Mgr. Aversa, Archbishop of Sardi, who has for many years | It would be folly to embark at once on a scheme which might 
past been Apostolic Delegate to Cuba and Porto Rico, where have the effect of sending up to Dublin every year at the public 


: : yeaa : : expense inferior material out of which the University could 
pe ui shown extraordinary. tACt a ebuly aD settling me fie Saks nothing but a class of men who would be a discredit to it 
United States Government many -important questions arising | 244 4 danger to the whole community. Ought these scholar- 
out of the change of rule in these islands. For the last year | ships to be open to ladies? I do not see any reason why they 
he has also acted as Apostolic Delegate to Venezuela.— 


should not be, provided that the condition of promise of rare 
Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of Propaganda, has been somewhat | talent be insisted on all round. As things stand at present, I 
seriously ill during the early part of the week, but he has now | have to say in answer to parents that I would not take on 
so far recovered as to be able to leave his bed for a few hours | YSelf the responsibility of advising them to send their 
during the last two days.—Mgr. Kennedy, Rector of the 


daughters to any University College where they would be 
’ : “© | compelled to incur what I conceive to be the grave disadvan- 

American College, had a long and very cordial audience with 

the Holy Father on his return from a visit to America. 












































tages and dangers of co-education; nor would I advise any 
county council to make scholarships for ladies tenable only at 
such colleges. Unfortunately up to the present no satisfactory 
scheme for providing separate education for ladies has been 
submitted, as far as I know, to the governing bodies of the 
colleges.” 
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Music at Loreto Abbey, Rathfarnham.—The ceremony of 
the Forty Hours’ Adoration has just been carried out at the 
Loreto Abbey, Rathfarnham, with the accustomed impressive- 
ness. The singing of the choir, under the unequalled training 
and conductorship of its Professor, the Rev. H. Bewerunge, St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth, again proved a powerful aid to 
devotion. While it is marked by a high degree of artistic 
excellence, there is an entire absence of any showiness. The 
main impression on the listeners is that the whole mind of the 
singers is given up to the expression of the sentiments contained 
in the words of the Liturgy. The Plainchant portions of the 
Proper, sung by the entire choir of over a hundred voices, 
showed a fluency and perfection of rhythm with a marked 
expression which could scarcely be surpassed. The programme of 
the polyphonic music in four parts, unaccompanied, sung on the 
first and third days, was as follows: (1) “‘ Mass in honour of Our 
Saviour,” Nekes, Op. 8; “Domine non sum dignus,” Haller, 
Op. 39; “ Pange Lingua,” Griesbacher, Op. 20 ; (3) “Mass in 
honour of the Holy Rosary,” Griesbacher, Op. 3; “O Sacrum 
Convivium,” Griesbacher, Op. 20. On the second day the Plain- 
chant Mass “ Cunctipotens Genitor Deus,” from the Kyriale, 
was the one selected. 


The Lenten Pastorals.—Cattle-driving is referred to in his 
Pastoral by the Bishop of Limerick, who says that in one corner 
of the diocese there had been some attempts at cattle-driving, 
and in the same locality there had been what he feared was an 
attempt at murder. ‘ These things,” writes his lordship, “are 
most deplorable, and might be expected amongst a savage and 
heathen population rather than in a county such as Limerick. 
I feel it my duty to stigmatise them thus publicly, but at the 
same time I do not think that the isolated offences of a few 
misguided individuals invalidate my judgment that on the 
whole the people of this diocese maintain in their lives a very 
high standard of religion and moral virtue.”. In the course of 
his Pastoral, the Bishop of Galway referred in strong terms of 
denunciation to bribery at elections and jobbery on contracts. 
He speaks of “sin long thought out and planned and deliberately 
executed.” ‘How is it,” he asks, “that false swearing has 
become a Crying scandal; that ‘jobbery’ in contracts and 
dishonesty in work are so prevalent ; that men bribe at elections 
with money or drink, and look not to merit alone, but to blood, 
or a base return ; that secret societies are upheld in defiance 
of Almighty God; that savage boycotting is achieved in 
revenge, or from trade jealousy ; that outrages against property 
and threats upon human life are deliberately persisted in ; and 
that even murder—horrible, cowardly murder—is perpetrated 
by cowards skulking behind hedges, who are a disgrace to the 
name of Christians and of men?’ And what of the drunkenness 
still occurring too often, and of the impurities which threaten to 
spread like a plague?” His lordship prays that the eyes of the 
murderers and secret society men may be opened, “ for they 
know not what they do.” 


—County Scholarshifs.—Referring to the provision by the 
County Councils of Intermediate Scholarships at the National 
University, the Bishop of Kildare, after congratulating the 
Council on the new duty conferred upon them, proceeds : 
“Plausible attempts had been made to persuade the Councils 
that every penny of the rate struck by them would go to help 
the 20,000 pupils of the intermediate schools, who are well able 
to help themselves ; whilst not a penny could be given to any 
of the 700,000 ‘ poor men’s’ children of the primary schools who 
so sorely stand in need of assistance. But the fact is that the 
vast majority of the pupils in our intermediate schools had been 
previously pupils of our primary schools, whilst very few really 
brilliant pupils of our primary schools fail even under existing 
circumstances to find their way into our intermediate schools. 
The Carlow Technical Committee have had in operation for 
years a system of scholarships which enabled fifteen pupils of 
our primary schools every year to be educated in our inter- 
mediate schools. How many of these turned out to be brilliant 
in such a sense as would make it desirable to continue their 
education at university? Certainly not more than half a dozen. 
In my opinion, then, two scholarships of three years each will 
be found ample for the requirements of a county such as Carlow. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
arenes 
WHAT IS THE “CHURCH OF ENGLAND”? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


Sir,—“‘ Viator” in Zhe Church Times of February 24 makes some 
reflections on an article, ‘‘]’Anglican malgré lui,” that appeared in Zhe 
Lablet of December 17 last. The question whether ‘‘ Viator” scores 
over me (who wrote the article), or I over him, matters, of course, 
very little. It is only because in his answer he shows so typical an 
example of the confusion of mind inevitable to even the best informed 
Anglican that I think it worth while to call the attention of your 
readers to it. It is useful for us to understand that astonishing point of 
view, how it is that otherwise reasonable people can be Anglicans of 
this type. Need I add that confusion of mind is compatible with most 
respectable and amiable qualities. 

First I note that, Aace wiator zs (he loves a tag of Latin), we shall go 
on using the word Anglican. One must have a word for a member of 
that religious body ; this one is accepted, used with pride by the great 
number of ** Viator’s” co-religionists, and I find no other so inoffensive 
and reasonable. One is sincerely anxious to avoid names that offend ; 
but really we cannot keep on changing our vocabulary to suit the latest 
whim of every Ritualist. To use the word ‘‘ English” for members of 
a certain religious body, as some of these people do, is too preposterous. 
The other day I told a story about Mansfield College, Oxford. A man 
present said: *‘ That could not happen in an English College.” Dire 
and utter confusion followed, till we discovered that he meant an 
institution of the Church of England. 

‘* Viator” still thinks that he was right in coupling our bishops and 
the Anglican ones as bishops of the Church of England, for, says he, 
would not Dr. Bourne claim to belong to the (true) Church of England, 


Langton, who belonged to the ‘* Ecclesia Anglicana”? It is amazing 
that people can get their ideas so muddled. 

Certainly we maintain that we, and we only, are the true Church of 
England. There is only one Church. In the true sense of words the 
Church of any country means simply that part of the Catholic Church 
that exists in that country. Of course we maintain that we are the part of 
the Catholic Church that exists in England. But all through life one 


quite reasonable) convention is to call the established religion of this 
country the ‘Church of England.” We do so just as we speak of the 
‘* Orthodox” in the East, ‘‘ Evangelicals” in Germany, and soon. It 
is better than using offensive and question-begging nicknames ; every 
sensible person understands perfectly that we mean these names only as 
accepted proper names, like that of the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire.” No 
one thinks we mean really to concede what the names imply. Who 
minds talking of the ‘‘ Liberal ” party, however illiberal he may think 
it really is? So every Christian thinks himself vea//y a Catholic, of 
course ; and no one with any sense minds calling us Catholics, because 
it happens to have become our technical name. But you cannot in the 
same breath use a word in both its natural and its technical sense. You 
cannot, for instance, say that Mr. Balfour is a most fair-minded and 
liberal statesman, that therefore he and Mr. Asquith are the two 
Liberal leaders. Or here isan example that I really hope ‘‘ Viator ” 
will understand : we should say undoubtedly that the true army of God 
that fights against evil for the salvation of souls is the Catholic Church. 
And now suppose someone on the strength of that said that the 
Salvation Army is governed by the Pope and General Booth ! 

** Viator’s ” second argument is still worse. In usual conventional 
parlance the ‘‘ Church” of any country is its established Christian 
religion, if it has one. In this sense we speak of the Church of 
England and also of the Church of Scotland, meaning the Presbyterian 
establishment. But a country may change its established religion; if 
so its ‘*Church” now is a different thing from its ‘*‘ Church” before. 
‘¢ Viator” must know that our whole contention is that England did 


does he not consider himself a member of the same Church as Stephen ~ 


constantly uses words in a special and technical sense. The polite (and > 
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: : 
_ this at the Roformation. Before the Reformation the “Church of | Pup EDYCATI F 5 > PLAN 
_ England” (the established religion of England) was the Catholic ON TSE LT LEM EAE OREN beats ; 


Church. Now there is a new ‘* Church of England.” So in Scotlan .§ S1r,—Prof. Sadler earnestly pleads for the plan of the Settlement 
Denmark, Sweden, &c. We belong to the religion that was the Church Committee, but how far does he represent his colleagues? May I 


s a point out some fatal objections to the plan. First of all it denies the 
of England in Stephen Langton’s time. It does not follow that we | ciaim to equal rights, which is the very foundation of the denomina- 


-belong to the Church of England now, which (we contend) is 4 | tionalist case. If we accept the plan we give away our whole case at 
different religion. ‘‘ Viator’s” argument is like saying that you are the | once. It interprets every debatable point in favour of Nonconformists. 
brother of the man who occupies a certain house now, because you are | It gives every possible preference and facility to the undenominational 

~ the brother of a different man who occupied it ten years ago. I hardly teaching of the Free Churches, and places every conceivable obstacle in 


: i ‘ the way of the denominational schools If it came into o tion th 
Z “ ”, 5 peration the 
dare hope that I have made even these simple points clear to “Viator” 5 | end of our schools would be in sight, for its principles once admitted 


but to. our own people it may be interesting to see the wonderful work- | would soon be pushed to their logical conclusion. No Liberal Govern- 
ings of the Anglican mind. I wish I could make ‘‘ Viator” see these | ment would look at a plan that gave so much to the denominational 
things, for then he might again go to Rome, with a more hopeful | schools as this appears to give. _ Its essential condition, that a 
purpose, and write an even more interesting diary—but I have nearly Place in a council school must be provided for every child, is 
given away the Rae Anyhow he says he thinks he knows who unjust and inequitable, and that alone is sufficient to condemn the 5 


f a : _ | whole plan. 
T am, and I am sure I know who he is; so it is all right and there is When we look at the proposals themselves the matter is even worse. 





No real deception. : Every denominational school in a single-school area is to be swept out 
Faithfully yours, of existence, and the buildings confiscated. That is what the threat to 

A. F, starve them out at the end of two years really means. The local 

February 28. education authority is to decide what is and what is not a single-school 


area, That means that whilst the Lancashire County Council would 
probably group Anderton (a Catholic single-school area) with Adlington 
with a Church school and a Wesleyan school quite near, and permit the 
GERMAN REFORMERS AND CONFESSION. Catholic school to continue, the West Riding Council, or the Welsh 

County Councils, would apply a different standard and close the 

 S1r,—Enclosed please find some details on the authority for Cardinal | Anderton school because it is ¢echnically a single-school area. The 

_ Gibbons’ quotation about Nuremberg inhabitants asking Charles V. to | same would apply to Osbaldeston and other schools throughout the 


; the Protestant Ref ton: country. The school of the mavority of the people of the district is to 
Seergrecthe, Confessional neta epaatially, Se eke be closed, and a school established in which the religious teaching of 
d 


: the minority shall be given at the cost of the rates. If the majority, 
: Louis O'Donovan. who built the school and probably pay the greater part of the rate, wish 
Cardinal’s Residence, Baltimore, February 23. to have their religious teaching given to their own children in their own 


f ay 5 school, they must arrange and pay for it as an extra, and upon 
Domingo Soto was a Spanish Dominican. Charles V. sent him | sufferance. “ . Poy ; 5 


. as a Theologian to the Council of Trent. He really had a great 
influence on the Fathers. When the Council moved to Bologna, 





One very important point appears to have escaped the attention not 
Soto became the cofesior of the” Emperor. He came tack | oof he Comite, but ofthe ghole Liberal pay. We have beard 
epee in 1550, and succeeded Melchior Cano in the faculty of from 1870 up to the present, if the people had wished they could have 

ae ate A : ey adopted the school board system and got all that was offered by Mr, 
; His work “In Quartum ee Sie nae pub- | Birrell, and that is now offered in the plan, in the way of council 
ished in the years 1557, tom, 1., 1560 tom. 11. He died November 15, | schools. But, in spite of the fact that every possible attempt was 
1560. : . : 4 made to cajole, persuade, or compel the people to adopt the system for 
ee he was ae Senay: he _ oe my pe Nomar mae forty years, they have ceed) said no, and ae up their a 3 by 
an embassy to the Emperor, asking that confession be made | building, furnishing, and maintaining 8,000 new denominational schools 
obligatory by imperial decree ; there was a great increase of crime | for the education of their children in their own religious principles, and 
since its abrogation. Domingo Soto, in IV, Sent., dist. xviii., | would have no truck with the rate and State aided religion of the board 
q. 3, art. 2. schools. 
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But, having totally abandoned the single-school areas to the tender 
mercies of the Free Church Council, and given up the children to 
teachers who may, if they like, deny every point of Christian faith, who 
may, as has actually happened, tell the children that ‘‘ science has 
knocked the bottom out of all that,” the committee proceed to those 
areas where alternative schools may be ‘‘ permitted.” We must here 
notice that not the rights of parents or children or anybody else, but 
the efficiency of secular teaching is to be the determining factor. This 
being secured, the local education authority 7s ¢o determine what 
denominational schools they will continue to recognise, and this process 
is to be revised periodically to see whether any others can be closed. 
Comment is needless. 

We now come to the very important question of new schools, and 
here the plan is vague and contradictory. The parents of not less than 
60 children are entitled to have their application considered ; but if 
they provide 150 children of school-age, they may have a school, if 
they can get it. 

Flere note the very different treatment for the Catholic and the Non- 
conformist. There #zzst be a council school conveniently accessible 
for every child. This is the one essential condition of the ‘‘ moderate ” 
Professor Sadler, who dismisses Dr. Clifford as an ‘‘ extremist.” Note 
the similarity of the two claims. Dr. Clifford at the Free Church 
Congress of 1904 et seq.: ‘*A Christian unsectarian school within 
easy reach of every family.” Professor Sadler and the Moderate 
Settlement Committee: ‘‘A council school conveniently accessible to 
every child.” The odd Nonconformist is to have a council school giving 
his particular brand of religious teaching, provided entirely at the 
public cost. But the parents of 160 Catholic children are only to be 
allowed to build a recognised school on condition that the stray Non- 
conformist has a school all to himself, and that the secular teaching 
shall suffer no detriment. 

But, again, the plan says one thing, and the President of the Com- 
mittee, in his WVineteenth Century article, says another. He says that 
if not less than 160 persons care sufficiently for denominational education 
to build and furnish a school and keep it filled with children, they may 
have an alternative school; that is, of course, if they can get it 
recognised. 

The only safe course for Catholics is to oppose the plan to the 
utmost. No attempt has ever been made to show that the 1902 Act is 
unjust and inequitable. It has been accepted by the people of the 
country, and is only opposed by those who wish to destroy denomina- 
tional schools for political purposes. Let us make it clear that the 
present Act is our minimum. It gives us less than justice. It is 
the compromise actually proposed by Mr. Cowper-Temple in 1870, It 
falls short of the definition of ‘‘ religious equality and political justice ” 
‘which Sir W. Harcourt declared in 1870 to be the very corner-stone of 
Liberalism ; but such as it is, we are content to accept it as the only 
real and lasting compromise on this important question. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. THOMPSON. 

Manchester, February 27. 

P.S.—Professor Sadler says that it is not possible to carry out the 
principle as laid down by Sir W. Harcourt; but it has been in force, 
and successfully, for the last ten years. 


THE CRIMINAL STATISTICS FOR 1909. 


S1r,—Mr. Wellesley’s unbounded admiration for the present Home 
Secretary seems to have caused him to quite overlook the fact that he 
himself is responsible for at least some of the evils for which he 
attributes blame to the permanent officials at the Home Office. 

Seeing the pitiable state of the homeless, characterless, Catholic lad 
of London, many years ago I myself started a home for them, and for 
over 20 years I never refused one Catholic lad admission to this Home 
provided he was able to work and willing to redeem his character. I 
was able to befriend some six or seven thousand lads during those years 
of work. Many hundreds of times boys and juvenile adults have been 
sent to me direct by London Stipendary Magistrates and some few even 
by Courts presided over by Justices of the Peace. When the Male 
Remand Prison was removed from Holloway to Brixton, I became 
Chaplain to Brixton Prison for the first year and a half of its existence 
in South London. During that time I personally interviewed every 
Catholic male remand prisoner in London and the surrounding country. 
I can assure Mr. Wellesley that I found the prisoners much more 
leniently treated by Stipendiary Magistrates than by Justices ofthe Peace 
and that the prisoners themselves had adread of the Courts of the 
latter. Hundreds of times I have procured the release of a remanded 
boy or juvenile adult by offering a home for him when homelessness 
had led him into crime. I was seldom refused by any London 
magistrate, or even the higher courts, and when I was refused it was 
almost always on account of the crime having been proved in Court to 
be worse than it had been represented to me or to my helpers. Many 
of the 1,791 juvenile adults mentioned by Mr. Wellesley committed to 
Wandsworth Prison must have been Catholics, and some at least of these 
would have been befriended by the Home I built for them had it no 
been closed to them by Mr, Wellesley and those who assist him in 
managing this institution. 

Mr. Wellesley informs us that ‘‘the Prisoners’ Aid Societies repair 
the mischief as far as they can.” I suppose he included the Catholic 
Prisoners’ Aid Society in this statement, and perhaps it will interest 
him to know how that Society, of which he has quite recently become 
a member, came to be founded. 

Soon after Cardinal Vaughan became Archbishop of Westminster he 
wished to do something for prisoners, and his Vicar-General, the late 
Mgr. Canon Barry, asked Father Cooney, who was then Chaplain to 
Wandsworth Prison and who was trying to befriend his charges after 
they left prison, and myself, who had even at that time been working 
for years at befriending boys who came out of prison and preventing 
others from going there, to meet him and draw upa preliminary scheme 
for a Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society. The present Catholic Society is 
the result. 

At-the last Annual Meeting of this Society, Mr. Wellesley, who was 
not then even a member, spoke on the necessity of the Home that I 
had started being closed. It had been of the greatest assistance to the 





First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 
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p L to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 
seg twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORDDEUTSCHER 
LOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. 











Twin-Screw. -| ‘lons.| Next Departures, Destination. 
Goeben 8,792 | March 14 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Scharnhorst 8,131 March 20 Australia. 

Bulow 9,028 March 28 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Derfilinger 9,060 | April rr Straits, China, Japan.* 
Gneisenau 8,081 | April x7 Australia. 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment, 








Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 





of VANISHED CIVILISATIONS. 
b 
MRS. M. MULHALL, ee of the Roman Arcadia, 


Author of ‘‘ Explorers in the New World,” ‘Story of the 
Jesuit Missions of Paraguay,” ‘‘ The Celtic Sources of the 


* Divina Commedia,’ ” &c. : 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row, E.C 


Cardinal Vaughan said 





that the reason why so inuch of the work 
done by Catholics produced comparatively 
little result was because too much attention 
was devoted to activity and too little to 
prayer. 


Prayer is an essential part of every 


Catholic undertaking. Without prayer,no ff 


efforts can be really successful. 


We want your prayers for Pickering. 
We need your prayers every atom as much 
as your financial assistance. - 


Will you join the League of Prayer? If 
so, your name will be entered in the Roll 
that is placed near the Martyr’s Mass stone 
—the actual altar that Venerable Nicholas 
Postgate said Mass on in Pickering before 
he was hung, drawn and quartered for being 
a “ Massing Priest.” Sea 


Mass is now said on that stone daily, and 
a remembrance is made of all whose names 
are on the Roll. The late Lord Herries 
was wont to say that he gained all his 
petitions at this Shrine. 


Will you join this League of Prayer and 
thus help on the work of bringing souls to 
the True Church, even if you cannot see 
your way to sending any financial aid? 


Will you further offer Confession and 
Holy Communion, or say the Five Sorrow- 
ful Mysteries of the Rosary, or make the 
Stations for the Holy Souls once a week 
during Lent for the Pickering Misston ? 


“Pray to the Lord of the Harvest.” 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 
P. H., tos.; H. K., 105.; R. W., £1; FS, £1; 


Baron de Forest, £1 1s.; from Kensington, ros. ; 
Lady H., £41; Major V., 10s.; Mrs. O., ros. ; 
Anon., £10; Anon., 41, to March 8, 


His Lordship the 





Please send donations to: 


BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society, and to the prison and criminal youth. 
And he spoke of the necessity of opening another in the country. I 
was not present at this meeting, but from his speech, as reported to me, 
it was evident that he had not even a shadowy idea of the difficulties in 
managing this form of humanity, which is generally somewhat tiresome 
to the inexperienced. The Home, I am told, was, closed to the 
troublesome because it was said it should be in the country and because 
of the expense; but from a balance-sheet posted on all the church 
doors of the Scuthwark diocese it appears that it cost in 1910 rather 
more to keep it closed than it did to keep it open. It is true that tke 
Auditor has stated that he ‘‘estimates” the expenditure to be £400 
for 1910, but one does not understand why payments that have already 
been made should be ‘‘ estimated ” in an audited account. 

Then again, if Mr, Wellesley had a family of his own living in 
London and he was told that they would do better if removed to the 
country, would he turn his sons out of their London house before he 


had provided a country home for them, as he has done these poor 
“London destitute lads? 


For my part, if I had my way as a reformer, I should not begin by 
‘* scrapping the permanent officials at the Home Office,” but I should 
do some work much nearer home. ; 

I am your obedient servant, 
Epwarp ST. JOHN. 

Hyde House, Thornton-road, Clapham Park, S.W., March 1. 





JOHN WOODWARD, A MARTYR’S UNCLE. 


S1r,—The beautiful letter addressed by B. Ralph Sherwin to his 
uncle, John Woodward, from the Tower of London on the eve of 
his martyrdom is printed in the original form in which it appeared 
in Cardinal Allen’s ‘‘ Briefe Historie,” in Father J. H. Pollen’s ‘* The 
Martrydom of Father Campion and his Companions ” (London, 1908) 
at pp. 42, 43, and with modernised spelling by Dom Bede Camm, 
O.S.B., in the second volume (London, 1905) of his ‘‘ Lives of the 
English Martyrs” at pp. 391-393. It will, therefore, be unnecessary 
to set it out again in full, and it will be enough to transcribe the 
portions in which the relations of uncle and nephew are most clearly 


_shown : 


My dearest uncle. . . . Your tender care alwaies had over me, 
and cost bestowed on me I trust in heaven shall be rewarded. My 
praiers you have still had, and that was but deutie. Other tokens 
of a grateful minde I could not shew by reason of my restrained 
necessitie. . . . Praiers for my soule procure for me my loving 
patrone, and so having great neede to prepare myself for God, 
never quieter in minde, nor lesse troubled towards God, bynding 
all my iniquities upin his precious woundes, I bid you Farewell, 
yea and once againe to the lovingest uncle that ever kinsman had 
in this world, Farewell. : - 

God graunt us both His grace and blessing until the ende, that 
living in His feare and dying in his favour, we may enjoy one 
the other for ever. And so my good old Jobn, /avewe//. Salute 
all my fellow Catholikes, and so without farther troubling of you, 
my sweetest benefactor farewell. On S. Andrew’s day 1581. 

Your cosen, 
RALPH SHERWINE, Priest. 

Father Pollen tells us nothing about the uncle whom Ble sed Ralph 
loved so dearly, and Dom Bede merely notes that he was one of those 
who ‘“‘signed a recommendation of the exiled community of Syon 
in 1582,” and in fact no’ account of him appears to have been ever 
written. So perhaps the following scanty record of his career may not 
be devoid of interest. He seems to have been born in the diocese of 
Coventry and Lichfield about 1528, and was probably uncle to 
John Woodward, a brewer, and Alderman of Chesterfield, Derbyshire, 
who died June 26, 1599. In 1547 he became Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, being then B.A., and he took the degree of M.A. 
before 1552. In spite of the rule by which Fellows of Colleges 
had to be or become clerics, it does not appear that he took 
Edwardian orders; nor was he in a great hurry to be ordained, 
when Queen Mary came to the throne. In fact, she had reigned over 
a year and six months before—in February 1554-5—he received the 
tonsure, but after that be was probably advanced to the priesthood 
very rapidly. In 1555 he obtained a mediety of the rectory of 
Gamlingay, Cambridgeshire, and also the prebend of Compton 
Bishop in Wells Cathedral. In 1556 he became rector of Ingatestone, 
Essex. In 1558 he was instituted rector of Cabley, Derbyshire, in 
the person of Jobn Sherwin, his proctor, the martyr’s eldest brother. 
In the same year he was given the first stall in Gloucester Cathedral. 
He must have taken the oath of supremacy, for he was not succeeded at 
Ingatestone till 1566, nor at Wells or Gloucester till 1571, nor at 
Cabley till 1578. He never resided at any of his benefices except that 
of Ingatestone, where he remained, even after he had ceased to be 
rectox, probably as chaplain to Sir William Petre, until the latter died. 
When Sir William founded eight new fellowships at Exeter College, 
Oxford, in 1564, John Woodward acted as his agent, and the College 
accounts contain an entry ‘*14d. for wine and sugar at the reception of 
M. Woodward with whom we talked over the plan and design of Sir 
William Petre,” and as late.as February, 1569-70 Woodward was writ- 
ing an authoritative letter concerning a Fellow of the College. It was, no 
doubt, his influence which obtained Blessed Ralph a Petre Fellowship 
there in 1568. He probably went abroad on Sir William Petre’s 
death, which took place at Ingatestone January 13, 1571-2. In 1577 
he visited the English College at Rheims for two months. In 1580 be 
was at Amiens, but by 1581 he was at Rouen, where he seems to have 
remained till bis death in 1597. 

Nothing can, of course, excuse his taking the oath of supremacy ; but 
he must have been a good man or Blessed Ralph would not have loved 
him so much ; and he must have been a clever man, or Sir William 
would not have trusted him so much. At any rate, bis career is of 
interest as typical of a considerable class among those priests who 
conformed under Queen Elizabeth. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

The authorities for the above statements are: Frere, ‘* Marian 
Reaction ” (London, 1896), 273; Boase, ‘‘ Register of the University 
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Many purchasers are modest in their requirements 
when they set out to buy a player-piano. A correct 
sounding of the notes and an ability to secure broad, 
general effects of time and tone will often satisfy them. 
But when the instrument has made them better 
acquainted with music, their ambition grows. It is 
then that they find that facilities for expression—for 
artistic playing—are lacking. Their performances 
cease to satisfy themselves and it is quite certain that 
their musical friends do not enjoy compositions 
imperfectly rendered. 


Such a state of affairs can never exist for those who 
own a Pianola Piano. It shows everyone what to do 
and just how to do it, and shows it so simply and 
easily that even an unmusical performer can play 
agreeably and artistically. That is why famous 
musicians exclusively endorse the Pianola, and why 
it has been enthusiastically received in such classic 
music centres as the Hochschule in Berlin, and the 
Moscow Conservatoire. 


In every musical quality there are no pianos better 
than the three that contain the Pianola. They are the 


STEINWAY, WEBER and STECK. 


The fact that these are the only three pianos of 
international fame, with factories on both sides of the 
Atlantic, justifies the conclusion that there are no 
other pianos so good. These three pianos a/one con- 
tain the Pianola. Therefore they are in a class 
separate, distinct from, and above all other instru- 
ments. 


So called “player-pianos” (no matter what piano 
name they bear) contain piano-playing devices which, 
compared with the Pianola, are undeveloped and 
inartistic in results. There is no reason in the world 
strong enough for you to court disappointment by 
becoming the owner of amy instrument other than 
the Pianola Piano. 


The Pianola Piane can always be seen and played 
at AZolian Hall, and full particulars will be sent if you 
will write for Catalogue “T. A.” 
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of Oxford ” (Oxford, 1884), xxiii, 212; ‘* Registrum Collegii 
Exoniensis ” (Oxford, 1894), Ixxxi., 76, 77 ; Brodrick, ‘* Memorials 
of Merton College” (Oxford, 1885), 260; Knox, ‘‘ Douay Diaries ” 
(London, 1878), 121, 360-2; Willis, ‘‘ Cathedrals” (London, 1742), 
II., 735; Hardy, ‘‘ Le Neve’s Fasti” (Oxford, 1854), I. 201, 447; 
Strype, ‘‘ Annals ” (Oxford, 1824), II., ii., 355, IIL, ii., 508; Cox, 
‘*The Churches of Derbyshire” (Chesterfield and London, 1875-9), 
I., 151, IIL., 94. 





CORNISH VERSIONS OF PRAYERS. 


S1r,—I have much pleasure in complying with ‘C. T. B.’s” request 
for Mr. Jenner’s version of the Cornish “‘ Pater noster.” It is this: 


Pader an Arledh. 


Agan Tas ny, es en Nev, beneges te bo dha Hanow; dens dha 
Wlascor ; gwres re bo dha Vodh, kepar hag en Nev hag en nor, 
Agan bara boynedh ro dhen ny hedhew; ha gav dhen ny agan 
kendonow, kepar del geven ny agan kendaneryon. Ha na 
wie *gan hembronky en antel, mes deler ny dhort drog. 

men, 


The version given by ‘‘C, T, B.” is even more corrupt than the one 
most commonly known. Your correspondent rightly distinguishes 
between corruptions and legitimate loan-words, but hardly does so 
with sufficient clearness. To begin with, the Celtic languages (and this 
applies also to other families of speech, Aryan and non-Aryan) drew on 
Latin for the expression of all ideas connected with religion. Christianity 
came to these peoples from Rome, and the first missionaries had to coin 
Latin words for ideas which were new to the native mind—just as is 
done at the present day by missionaries to primitive peoples. Such 
loan-words as Irish eaglairs, Welsh eg/wys, Cornish eglos, from 
** ecclesia,” or Irish deanndcht, Welsh denedigaeth, Cornish denneth, 
from ‘‘benedictio,” are loan-words but not corruptions. They were 
designedly taken into the Celtic speech, and in the course of more than 
a thousand years have undergone such phonetic changes in the mouths 
of Celts, as have transformed them into Irish, Welsh and Cornish 
words. These words are as truly Celtic, as the descendant of a 
Norman iavader is a true Englishman. It is otherwise with words 
like zentasion, from English ‘‘ temptation,” dz/ver, from “ deliver,” and 
ledia, from ‘‘lead.” These are recent loans by people whose hold on 
their ancestral Celtic language was so weak that they had lost the 
prot words for the ideas in question, and supplied them by words 
rom a foreign tongue with which they were more familiar. 

With regard to Cornish words like ses (Latin fet-ere), and mesh 
(Latin wzsc-ere), these are, as your correspondent recognises, not 
borrowed at all, but derived from a common origin with their Latin 
equivalents. 

Thasten to inform your learned contributor, ‘‘W. H. K.,” that I 
have, at the request of Pére Trebaol, of Llanrwst, lent him my collec- 
tion of Mr. Jenner’s Cornish prayers and hymns, for the purposes of 
that most admirable little magazine, the Cennard Catholig. That 
serial is in a fair way of becoming a valuable repertory of Celtic 
philological learning, besides being, what it already is, an interesting 
record of the slow and painful struggle of the ancient faith of Wales to 
regain her lost place in the hearts of the ancient Britons, so long 
faithful to the Catholic Church, and now so far astray and so bitterly 
opposed to her. 

Iam, &c., 


OHN Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Ealing, March 5. : 





** ICONOCLASTIC CRITICISM.” 


Sir,—As unwilling as Father Thurston, S.J., himself to disinter the 
corpse of the Rosary discussion, I weuld yet like to make a few remarks 
concerning his article in the current number of Ze Month, a kind of 
complacent Apologia pro vita sua. 5 

_(1) Of course there is no question of orthodoxy involved in the 
dispute, so oo Rev. Father ae welcome to his views on this as he is 
on every other question not of faith. We have here * i 
oe ahs 2 ea e e ‘the liberty of 
._ (2) We Dominicans are perfectly free to choose which side we will 
in the controversy. As for the letter which he publishes (despite its 
opening sentence), it could easily be matched by others written to 
various Dominican Fathers by distinguished members of his own Society 
of Jesus, apologising for his articles. 

(3) Finally, I should like to register a protest against the air of 
finality with which he treats the whole question. I cannot recall any 
essential evidence which he has personally contributed to this very old 
controversy ; and at the most, even admitting all his contentions, he 
can only claim logically to have shown that it is impossible at present 
to prove any historical connexion between St. Dominic and the Rosary. 
He can, perhaps, cautiously advance the opinion that there are no 
proofs of St. Dominic having promulgated that devotion ; but can he 
ae now not 8 . popular critic but asa modern scientific 

, alirm positive it i inic di 
citer 3 Bean ey that it is proved that St. Dominic did not 
Yours faithfully, 


oe ; BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
St. Dominic’s Priory, Southampton-road, i ea 


Haverstock Hill, London, N.W 


eT eNOS 
CARDINAL MANNING AND MR. E. S. GRINDLE. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to supply an omission ; i 
from _ Cardinal Manning’s letter ee Mr. Faiend S. Grind? The 
Cardinal wrote: ‘Do not be disturbed. The Protest against you and 
the Vatican Council was no surprise to me. I have had a long aa full 
experience in such matters, and J know how few men act at last. Do 
not think that I imagined you to speak as representing numbers. I 
understand you to be representing conscience and sincerity and invitin 
those who have the heart to follow your example. This will make Be 
change in my readiness to serve you and those who may act with you.” 


THE FABLET: 


[Saturday, March 11, I9II. 


The Cardinal from the time of the Gorham judgment protests’ had 
bitter reason to know how few of those who were loud in speech were 
to ‘fact at last.” And the experience of the Brighton crisis in 1876 
has not been without its points of resemblance in the Brighton crisis of 
I9IoO, 

: Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE B. TATUM. 

Brighton, March 6, 





THE CHURCH IN WESTERN CANADA. 


S1r,—Will you allow me to add a suggestion to those already made 
by Father Hudson in his letter to you last week. reat } 

Many of the Catholic emigrants to Canada purchase their tickets in 
England without making any inquiry as to whether there is a church 
within a hundred miles of the place to which they are going. This often 


happens owing to the emigrant finding it impossible to discover any _ 


Catholic in England who can give him the required information about 
Church matters in Western Canada. We have now the Church 
Extension Society in Canada with its powerful and growing organisa- 
tion and its admirable weekly publication, always ready to stay as far 
as possible the terrible leakage that has taken place in the past. We 


have also now the Catholic Emigration Association admirably organised : 


in England with branch offices in London, Liverpool, Birmingham and 
other places, with Father Hudson at its head, ready to help emigrants 
by advice who are about to leave for Canada. 

Father Hudson tells us in his letter of last week that the emigrant 
should be informed before sailing that ‘‘he is going to a country 
largely Catholic and that his spiritual interests will be looked after.” 
This is true, but it is also true that it is quite possible for him to find 
himself hundreds of miles froma Catholic church in Western Canada, 
or in some ‘Black Protestant District” in Eastern Canada, should 
he simply take the advice of the land agents as to where he can get 
good land. I have visited old boys sent out by myself to Eastern 
Canada years ago, who having grown up have gone West thinking they 
were sure to find a church and have taken up land on the advice of 
the land agents 20 miles from a railway and 60 miles from a 
church. : 

These settlers do not discover their mistakes until they have settled 
and have putin work they cannot afford to leave. 
constantly warned against doing this in the Catholic Press of Canada 
and England. 

Wein England who advise emigrants feel the urgent need ofa 
map of Canada, or at least of the Western Provinces, showing all the 
Catholic churches with a zone marked round each church, showing 
how far a settler might take up land from any given centre. Very 
cheap maps showing every concession and township in each province 
are constantly issuing from the Land Offices in Canada, and it would 
bean easy matter for a well-informed person in each province to mark 


one of these maps which could then be duplicated and sent to Quebec, ~ 


London, Birmingham and Liverpool, so that accurate information 
could be given at home and on landing in Canada. The map could 
also show which of the churches in the West were of the Roman rite 
by marking the churches of the Eastern rite in another colour. 

I have often found it very difficult to give the information asked even 
with the aid of a Canadian Catholic Directory, owing to the absence of 
a map and the rapid development of the country. iz 

It would be impossible for the Church Extension Society to do more 
than give a formal introduction to the priest of the place to which the 


emigrant decided to go, but I have often been able to give an introduc- | 


tion to anemigrant that has cost me nothing and that has been of great 
value to him. 

Only this week I have received a letter of most grateful thanks from 
an ex-boy-clerk from a London Government Office, who came to me 
some years ago, having already purchased his ticket to Toronto, and 
who was sailing the next day.to do farm work. I gave him a letter to an 
old friend in Toronto and asked him to place him on a fruit farm in that 
district. My friend on seeing the youth told him he could get hima 
place in a bank, if he liked, instead of a farm. 

He got him into a bank and also into good Catholic surroundings 
and into the Cathedral choir, where he developed a vocation for the 
priesthood. Ele was moved to Manitoba by his employers a year ago 
and met with some other good friends. He is now studying Latin and 
hopes to enter the novitiate of one of the old religious orders in 
September next. It will be interesting to Mr. Devine to know I have 
inadvertently supplied Manitoba with its first English vocation to the 
priesthood, and that at the cost of a penny stamp and the trouble of 
writing one letter of introduction. 

I am your obedient servant, 
Epwarp ST. JOHN. 

Hyde House, Thornton-road, Clapham Park, S.W., March 1. 





WORK FOR SAILORS. 


S1r,—I much regret that, by a perfectly unintentional oversight, no 
reference was made in my article, ‘‘ Work for Catholic Sailors,” in the 
Catholic Social Year Book for rorz, to the Seaman’s Home in Well- 
close-square, E. It is hardly necessary to remind your readers that this 
Tome is doing an admirable work for our Catholic mercantile seamen, 
and deserves the most cordial encouragement and support. It is much 
to be hoped that the cause, which has been championed so bravely by 


those responsible for this Home, may be taken up by the Catholics as _ 


a body and brought into prominence at the forthcoming Catholic 
Congress, . 
Yours faithfully in Christ, 

FRANCIS GOLDIE, S.J. 
St. Beuno’s College, St. Asaph, N. Wales, February 28. 








LANTERN SLIDES FOR LENT.—The most realistic Slides ever pub- 
lished on ‘* The Life of Our Lord” are the complete Sets, of 50 Slides 
by Copping, and of 333 by Tissot at 1s. 6d. or painted from 5s. each. 
Sole Makers, Newton and Cu., 3, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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ALL CAREFULLY CHOSEN. 


PALM LEAVES. 
1s. per 100. 


PALM CROSSES, 


Of superior size and quality. 
2s. per 100. 


ALL CAREFULLY PACKED AND DESPATCHED IN GOOD TIME. 


BOOKS FOR LENT, 


A Course of Lenten Sermons 
On the Sacred Passion and Death of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. By the Rev. PETER SABELA. Third edition. 


_- Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
esus the Redeemer : 


. Scriptural Meditations for every day in Lent. 
CARON. 
Lenten Thoughts. 
By BisHop AMHERST. New Edition. 
The School of Jesus Crucified. 
By FATHER IGNaTIus, C.P. 
The Suffering Man-God: 
Or, the Divinity of Jesus Christ resplendent in His Suffer- 
ings. By Pire SERAPHIN, C.P. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Crucifix: 
Or, Pious Meditations on Jesus Crucified. 
GraFTon. Cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 
_ gilt edges, 3s. net. 
Meditations on the Passion 
and Resurrection of Our Lord. 
By THomas A Kempis, 
The Dyed Garments from Bosra: | 
A few Thoughts on the Passion. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 
OFFICE OF HOLY WEEK ACCORDING TO 
THE ROMAN RITE. 


By Asst M, 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Cloth, 1s. 


Cloth, 2s. Gd. 


By F. M. 
Soft Morocco, 
(Postage, 3d.). 


Cloth, 1s. 


- New Edition. 


In addition to the Offices usually included, this Edition gives 
the Vespers and Compline for each day ; the Blessing of the 
Holy Oils on Maundy Thursday; and the Matins, Lauds, 
Mass, Vespers, and Compline for Easter Sunday. Cloth 
flush, 6d. Cloth boards, 1s. Soft morocco 2s. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Louise Augusta Lechmere. 
By Her Son the Rev. HENRY D’ARRAS, S.J., with her own 
narrative ofher conversion. Translated by Mrs. FREDERIC 
RAYMOND-BARKER, from ‘‘ Une Anglaise Convertie.” 
Illustrated. Cloth; 2s. 6d. net (Postage, 4d.). 
The Way that Leads to God. 
Practical counsels for those who aspire after true piety. By 
the Appé A. SAUDREAU, Director of the Mother House of 
the Good Shepherd at Angers. Translated from the French 
by Leonora L. YorKE SMITH. Revised by Dom BEDE 
Camm, O.S.B., of Erdington Abbey. Cloth, 5s. 
Early First Communion. 
A commentary upon the decree *‘ Quam Singulari.” By 
F. M. pe Zutugeta, S.J. Paper, 1s. net. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. net. (Postage, 3d.) 
The Catechist: 
Or, headings and suggestions for the explanation of the 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine (No. 2). With numerous 
quotations and examples from Scripture, and an appendix of 
anecdotes and illustrations, By the Very Rev. CANON 


Howe. Sixth editionin two vols. Cloth, 10s. net. 
(Postage, 6d.) 

Hero-Haunted : 3 
A Story of the Sussex Downs. By Davip BEARNE, aa 
Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Writ in Remembrance. 
By MARIAN NESBITT. 


Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh. 
By A. BorInI. 
Saint Charles Borromeo: 
A sketch of the reforming Cardinal. 
STACPOOLE-KENNY. ; 
Life of St. Lawrence of Brindisi, 
Apostle and Diplomat. 
By FATHER ANTHONY BRENNAN, O.S.F.C. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


- Cloth, 1s. 


By Louise M. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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AL oe 


ET CATERA. 


For reasons of health Sir Charles A. Pelletier, K.C.M.G.,, 
has resigned the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Province 
of Quebec. In Canadian affairs, both Federal and 
Provincial, Sir Charles has played a leading part for many 
a year. He was first returned by a Quebec constituency 
to the Ottawa Parliament in 1869; and eight years later 
he became Canadian Minister of Agriculture. From 1896 
to 1901 he was Speaker of the Canadian Senate, and was 
afterwards a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court of Quebec 
before his appointment as Lieut-Governor of the Province 
three years ago. The Canadian correspondent of Zhe 
Morning Post thinks it probable that Sir Francois 
Langellier will succeed Sir Charles Pelletier in office. Like 
the retiring Governor, Sir Francois has been actively 
engaged in the public life of the Province, and a leading 
legal authority there. He was appointed a Puisne Judge 


thirteen years ago. 


* 
* 


Captain the Hon. Donald A. Forbes, who has been 
appointed military secretary and A.D.C. to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is in the Artillery ; and like his 
brother, Lord Granard (the King’s Master of the Horse), is 
an old Beaumont boy. He, too, has already shown signs of 
an aptitude for public activities, having sought the suffrages 
of the electors of West Marylebone as a Liberal at the 
General Election before last—a quest offering no hope of 
victory but carried through with excellent heart. 


eae 
* 


Almost simnltaneously with Captain Forbes’s appointment, 
is gazetted that of Major the Hon. Hugh Fraser, Scots 
Guards, as an A.D.C. to the Viceroy of India. Other 
Gazette items include the promotion to Major of Captain 
Arthur J. Woodroffe, now at work, by the way, in 
demarcating the frontier between Peru and Bolivia—one of 
three Royal Engineer Officers lent to the Peruvian Govern- 
ment for the purpose; the appointment of Major A. J. 
Digan, D.S.O., to be Travelling Commissioner in the 
Colony of Gambia; that of Major A. J. Bickford to the 
command of the Kyber Rifles; and that of Captain R. S. 
Allen as Staff Officer to the East Lancashire Territorial 
Division. 

* * 
* 


Sir William Butler was always a keen critic of the Army 
he nevertheless loved, as readers of his “ Autobiography ” 
will not need to be reminded. But even in his most 
censorious mood, as in his chapter on the Zulu War, he 
had the joy of a generous appreciation of others. During 
the Zulu War, Butler worked at the base under General 
Sir Henry Clifford, V.C., whose great services have, we 
think, had less than full justice at the hands of the military 
historian. They stand out brightly in Butler’s pages: ‘Of 
him (Clifford) I shall say at once that among all the 
generals [ have been brought into contact with, none 
possessed a personality more lovable, none had a higher 
courage, a larger sense of public duty, or a greater aptitude 
for untiring toil. The endless labours of his office during 
the ten months in Natal that were now beginning broke 
down the health and sapped the great physical strength of 
an exceptionally strong man; and he returned from South 
Africa, a year later, only to die.” 


* 
* 


One of the most interesting of the minor “ might-have- 
beens” in Butler’s career has a close association with his 
almost passionately professed Catholicism. India never 
knew Butler save for a brief term as a young subaltern; 
all his later service was given to the Western moiety.of the 
Empire. But quite a different turn might have been given 
to his life had he gone to India in 1880 as Lord Ripon’s 
secretary. That was what the new Viceroy had himself 
first intended ; but the religious sensitivities of the politician 
interposed: ‘Lord Ripon, quite unknown to me, proposed 
my name, but Mr. Gladstone had not approved the selection. 
He considered that a Catholic Viceroy in India was 


‘iit VPAbIiso ss 
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sufficiently experimental without further endangering the 
position by appointing another of the same creed toa 
subordinate but still influential post.” One Papist was 
harrowing enough for Exeter Hall; but two of them, and 
who would have vouched for the stability of our Indian 
Empire ? 


* * 
+ 


It was during his first stay in Natal in 1875, that Butler 
met J. A. Froude, and took away from that intercourse the 
impression that the historian “in his own way had a deep 
and fervid affection for Ireland.” Froude seems to have 
found in the Irish and Catholic member of the Governor’s 
staff with whom he forgathered, a tempting target for some 
little shafts of religious or political badinage : ‘‘I remember 
his asking me in a large company if I had gone when at 
Madeira to see the Portuguese statue of the ‘ Winking 
Virgin’ which was said to be there. I said that I had not, 
and gave as my reason that I had seen so many winking 
virgins in England that the sight had ceased to have 
novelty for me. It was afterwards that we became friends.” 
The repartee, of course, loses in the after-recital on paper ; 
but we can imagine that the laugh, on this occasion, 
went against the Professor. a si A 

; e % 
% 


Another book of Reminiscences, also owning Catholic 
authorship, is Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s book—‘“ A Diplomatist’s 
Wife in Many Lands.” Mrs, Fraser, who commands a 
style which recalls the fame of her brother, the late Marion 
Crawford, had the good fortune to be born in Rome, and 
to know and love it, in the days when it still retained its 
unique character as the City of the Popes. She did not 
become a Catholic till 1884 (and that was to precede her 
brother, the novelist, into the Church by ten years); but — 
the Zimes reviewer of her book judges her to have been — 
always an “Anima naturaliter Catholica.” And with good 
warrant. Here, for instance, is a portrait of Pius IX., 
which we are glad to see quoted by the reviewers. It isa 
bright memory of a bright morning on the Pincian, this. 
meeting between the Pontiff and the two Crawford children 
out with their nurse: ‘Coming straight towards us out of 
the summer radiance of the noon-day, with all Rome lying — 
low behind him and St. Peter’s in the distance, was a 
tall benignant man in robes of snowy white. On either 
side of him walked a Cardinal in sweeping geranium 
silk, and around and behind these three a detachment of 
Noble Guards marched in fan formation. We stood still 
and watched the splendid company approach, and I heard 
my nurse exclaim in awed whisper, ‘The Pope!’ The next 
moment he, ‘too, stood still, and, beckoning to one of the 
Noble Guards, sent him to bring us to him, for Pius IX. 
never passed little foreign children in his walks without 
pausing to give them his blessing. My brother ran forward 
eagerly, and I seem even now to see his golden curls shining 
in the sun as he took the officer’s hand and trotted beside 
him across the open space to where the Pope was waiting 
for us. I thought his face the kindest and most beautiful 
I had ever seen. It was nearly as white as his robes, and 
illuminated by dark eyes full of benevolent light ; on his 
lips was the gentlest of smiles. Tenderly he laid his hand 
on my brother’s head, blessed us in God’s Holy Name, 
asked whose children we were, and passed smiling on his 
way.” In the light of their after conversion, the episode 
discovers an added radianceall its own, 


Fe 
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Among the Exhibitors at the Royal Amateur Art 
Exhibition held this week at 27, Grosvenor-square, were 
the Dowager Countess of Cottenham, who showed pastel 
portraits, Mrs. Henry Campbell and Miss Charlotte Noel, 
with water-colour drawings, and Lady Muriel Watkins who 
won a first prize foran arrangement of Carrickmacross lace. - 
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The Pilgrimage to Bruges organised by the Catholic 
Association leaving London on May 6 will be under the leadership of 
the Bishop-Coadjutor of Leeds, that to Rouen for the Joan of Arc 
celebrations on May 27 will be led by the Bishop of Northampton, and 


the Pilgrimage to Lourdes on September 12 by the Bishop of 
Southwark. 
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RELICS of the PASSION 


by J. Charles Wall. 


Describes the Finding of the Holy Cross; the Exaltation, 
and subsequent history of the Relics of the Cross, Nails, &c. 
** A useful and absorbing volume.” —Guardian. 
Small crown 8vo. 26 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. net. 


EMBLEMS of the PASSION. 


24 Illustrations and Short Devotions, from a Fifteenth 
Century Manuscript. 
Price 3d. 


TALBOT & CO., 


Post free, 4d. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just Published—At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Manchester Guardian: ‘* Butler was the one man in South 
Africa who saw both the political and military sides of the 
problem ; the one man whose advice, had zt been taken, would 
have pr evented our military disasters.” 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


An Autobiography. 16s. net. 

The Times : “ Sir William Butler was a hard 

fighter in every sense throughout his life His 

life is well worth study for its richness of 

‘adventure, his essential loveableness which 

pierces through all his angularities, and his 
impetuous hatred of wrong.” 


London: CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10, Orange-street, W.C. 


DENZGER BROTHERS KEW um 


A Most Important Theological Work. 





Putt" GASES OF CONSCIENCE, "2: 





By Rev. THOMAS SLATER, §S.J., 
Professor of Moral Theology at St. Beuno’s College, St. Asaph. 

The welcome which Father Slater’s ‘‘ Manual of Moral Theology” 
received throughout the English-speaking world and in the many semi- 
naries located in foreign countries where English-speaking students and 
professors are engaged in the study and teaching of Moral Theology, 
has encouraged the author to publish the present work. 

In the preparation of the ‘‘ Cases of Conscience,” Father Slater has 
proceeded with the same respect for methodic treatment as the most 
careful authors observe in a text-book on this branch of theology. 
Human Acts, Conscience, Laws, Commandments, the Precepts of the 
Church, &c., are discussed separately and thoroughly, cases being given 
which establish the principles on which like cases may later be settled 
in the Confessional. 

Father Slater, in bis preface to the first volume, says: ‘‘ Mere 
speculative knowledge is not sufficient to fit the priest for his work. 
Nobody supposes that book knowledge alone will fit the judge or the 
doctor for the practical work of the law courts and the sick-room. As 
little will a knowledge of speculative theology fit the priest for the work! 
that he has todo. I think the experienced reader will acknowledge 
that the cases are practical and real, such as are met with in actual 
life.” 
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ST. JOSEPH’S & ST. VINCENT’S 
CRIPPLES’ HOMES. 


Under the Patronage of His Grace 
THE ARCHBISHOP or WESTMINSTER. 


SPECIAL AND URGENT APPEAL. 


4500 NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 
for the maintenance of some 90 poor 
cripples under our care. 


‘|) These Cripples are undergoing 
special curative and open-air 
treatment, and are learning trades. 
The above sum is required imme- 
diately to save us from returning 
the poor children to their former 
surroundings. 


‘] The Committee appeal with confi- 
dence to the Catholic public to 
come forward now and save the 
situation. These poor afflicted 
and suffering children plead not 
only for alleviation in their pain, 
but also for the safeguarding of 
their Faith. Up to the time of 
writing our urgent appeal has met 
with an altogether inadequate 
response. 


Donations should be sent to the 
Archbishop, Archbishop's House, 
Westminster, S.W., or to 
Norman F. Potter, Esq., 
St. Hlugh’s, 
129, King's Avenue, 
Clapham Park, SW. 


COMMITTEE: 





The Very Rev. Manuel J, Bidwell, D.D. ; 
the Very Rev. J. Burke, C.SS.R.; the 
Rev. R. B. Fellows; Clement Gibson, 
Esq. ; J. Gorham, Esq., M.D., M.A., J.P.; 
The Lady Mary Howard; Richard A. 
Howden, Esq. ; the Rev. John Moynihan ; 
Austin Scott- Maeray, Esq.; Major. Cecil 
E, Pereira; Norman F. Potter, Esq. ; the 
Very Rev. Canon St. John; the Hon. 
Mrs. Stirling ; the Sister Provincial of the 
Sisters of Charity ; Charles Trapp, Esq. 
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COCKERELL’S COALS. 


NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—(Continued from page 395.) (GEO. J. COCKERELL and CO., Tower House, Trinity 


PORTSMOUTH. 


there are 72 children from this diocese chargeable for support to the 
Crusade of Rescue. Our corresponding duty is to do what in us lies 
to contribute to the support of these cases, rescued for the most part 
from corporally and spiritually destitute surroundings. 

‘How can we do this? Last year through the Quinquagesima 
Sunday Collection and Lenten alms-boxes, with sums from other 
sources, to which were added the generous donations of a few members 
of the diocese who are ever mindful of this blessed work of seeking 
and saving those who are likely to be lost—and of them the most 
innocent and most helpless—the total sum realised was £547 6s. 11d. 
Of that, £426 16s. 10d. has been expended, so the balance, 
£120 10s., to be handed over to the Administrator of the Crusade of 
Rescue wherewith to meet the demands of the cases from this diocese, 
is not calculated to fill him with glowing satisfaction. However, he 
is not dismayed. He works for God and the little helpless ones of 
God’s Flock. He hopes through additional channels to gather in 
support sufficient for all our diocesan cases. Letus, dear children in 
Jesus Christ, by our generous almsgiving during this Lent, not only 
to-day, but all through the holy season, when we will be frequent 
visitors to that box labelled ‘Lenten Alms’ atthe end of the church, 
supply the necessary means for this charitable work.” 





SALFORD. 


SILVER JUBILEE OF .THE PROTECTION AND RESCUE Society.— 
The Bisbop of Salford has sent the following letter, dated March 3, to 
the Deans of the Conferences : 


Will you kindly communicate the contents of this circular to the 
clergy at Conference, and also supply a copy to each priest in the 
deanery ? 

1. In accordance with the resolutions passed at the meeting held at 
Bishop’s. House, Salford, on the 2nd inst., I hereby nominate each 
rector in the diocese to be a member of the General Committee for the 
Celebration of the Silver Jubilee of our Protection and Rescue Society, 
and at the same time request him to nominate one lay person of his 
parish to serve on the same Committee. I particularly desire that these 
nominations be sent on to the Secretary, Mr. James Corrigan, Bishop’s 
House, Salford, not later than the Feast of St. Joseph, March 19. 

2. I also request each Conference at the meeting on Tuesday to elect 
one of its members and also one lay person belonging to the deanery to 
serve on the Executive Committee for the same purpose. I ask the 
Secretary to be so good as to communicate the two names so chosen 
to the Secretary as above immediately after the meeting. 

At the meeting held on March 2 the following were the resolutions 
passed: ‘*1. That the work accomplished by the Society not only in 
rescuing and protecting Catholic children, but also in co-operating with 
other similar societies, has justified its foundation, and accordingly the 
S.C.P. & R.S. claims recognition of all Catholics of the whole diocese 
of Salford and their support for the continuance of the work. 2. That 
it is fitting to celebrate the Silver Jubilee of the Society, or 25th 
anniversary of its foundation, in July next, and this meeting resolves 
itself into a General Committee, with the addition of the rector and one 
lay person from each mission in the diocese, for the celebration of the 
Jubilee ; and that an Executive Committee to help, the Council be 
hereby appointed to arrange the form of celebration of the Jubilee, and 
that this Executive Committee include one priest and one layman from 
each deanery with power to add to their number.” 


WALES, 
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NEWPORT. 


New VICAR-GENERAL.—The Biskop of Newport bas appointed as 
his Vicar-General the Very Rev. Father James O’Reilly. Father 
O’Reilly, who has been for 28 years incumbent of Aberdare, will 
resign that parish and take up his residence in the Bishop’s House. 


BisHopr’s SECRETARY.—The Very Rev. Canon Crow, O.5.B., has 
been compelled by his health to resign the position of Bishop’s 
secretary, which he has held for several years. 


DEATH OF FATHER O’DONOGHUE.—On March 1, the Rev. M. J. 
O’Donoghue died somewhat suddenly of heart failure at Abertilleny, 
of which mission he was incumbent. He received all the rites of the 
Church. The body was taken for burial to the home of his family at 
Cahirceveen. R.I.P. 





The Irish Catholic, commenting on Mr. J. Redimond’s article 
in Reynolds’s Newspaper, says that init ‘‘the New Cromwellians of 
‘Great Britain were told that: ‘The Church for the last century has 

had a great deal of influence in Irish politics, due largely to the persecu- 
tions to which Irish Catholics were subject, and, in an equal degree, to 
the denial of education to the masses of the people. This influence 
has been steadily declining with the widening of freedom and the spread 
-of education, and everyone at all well-informed realises that, in the 
Home Rule Parliament, any illegitimate exercise of influence by Rome 
would be an absolute impossibility.” It will be observed that the 
Chairman of the Irish Parliamentary party weepingly confesses to the 
Cliffords and Campbells and other leaders of British Nonconformity 
and of the New Theology that ‘the influence of the Church’ in this 
country has existed only because of the ignorance and enslavement of 
our people, and proclaims that it is ‘ steadily declining’ because of ‘ the 
widening of freedom and the spred of education’! When these phrases 
are read in Lisbon there will be little room for wonder, if the chiefs of 
the Portuguese Republic send Mr. Redmond a vote of thanks and a 
decoration in recognition of the fraternity of sentiment which exists 
between them,” 
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New Edition (8th). Cloth, rs. 6d.; Boards, rs. 


Of all Booksellers, or sent post free from the Publishers. 


The DIETETIC CURE of OBESITY. 


WITH A CHAPTER on GOUT and its DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 


ContTEents.—Evils of Corpulency. 
such as Weak Heart, Gout, &c. 
Quack medicines to reduce weight dangerous and useless. Evils of Over-Fatin 
and Sedentary Habits. Food in its relation to Work, Exercise, &c. Analysis and 
Composition of some largely advertised secret Preparations for reducing weight. 


London: CHATTO ano WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S-LANE, W.C. 


Dangerous Conditions due to Corpulency, 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN upholds the right of HuNcRY 
CHILDREN to be fed and properly cared for by their parents, 

The Society is empowered to inquire into any case reported 

to it in which children are in need of food. If you know of 

a case, or would like to help one financially, write to 









Robert J, Parr, Director, 40, Leicester-sguare, W.C. 






THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Between Blackfriars and Temple Stations (District Railway). 


(Corporation of the City of London.) Principal—LANDON RONALD. 
Open daily for instruction in all branches of music from 8.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 
New Pupils can enter at any time. Individual Tuition by Eminent Teachers 
at moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, and SCHOLARSHIPS, giving 
free and assisted tuition, competed for annually. Stage Training in Elocu- 
tion, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Lady Superintendent in 
attendance, Examinations open to the general public. Prospectus and 
Examinations Syllabus may be had free of the Secretary, H. SAXE 
WYNDHAM, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Telephone 1943 Holborn. - 








Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON COCOA 


yields a delicious beverage of 
much greater nutritive value 


than ordinary Cocoa.— 


British Medical Journal. 
Tins, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 


PLASMON I$ USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
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like all good and pure foods, satisfies and stimulates. 
It is strengthening, and is so easily assimilated. 
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CATHOLIC UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 


The first Half-Yearly Meeting of the Catholic Union for 
1911 was held in the Hall, 114, Mount-street, on the afternoon 
of Tuesday the 28th ult. In the unavoidable absence of the 
President, the Duke of Norfolk, and the Vice-President, Lord 
Clifford, Sir Francis Fleming was called to the chair. Upon 


' the motion of Sir J. Roper Parkington, seconded by Mr. J. 


Hunt Lilly, the proceedings began with the re-election of the 
Duke of Norfolk as President for the ensuing year on the 
motion of the Chairman, seconded by Sir John Roper Parking- 
ton. The Chairman then observed that the next item on the 
Agenda Paper was “The Secretary will make a statement 
regarding the existing Catholic disabilities,” butthat unfortunately 


_ Mr. Lilly was prevented by a severe illness from attending the 


™ ca ee ee 
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_fortheir redress. 


meeting. The statement which they had expected from Mr. 
Lilly would, however, be made by Mr. J. S. Franey, who 


for some weeks has been acting as his /ocum tenens by 
- permission of the President. 


EXISTING CATHOLIC DISABILITIES. 


Mr. FRANEY: But for the unfortunate illness of Mr. Lilly 
he would have addressed you to-day on the subject of certain 
Catholic disabilities. I cannot pretend to fill his place, but I 
have at short notice made a few memoranda; and by 
permission of the meeting I will at once draw attention to 
some features of one class of the existing disabilities of 
Catholics, namely those affecting the religious orders and the 
Society of Jesus. These particular disabilities arise under the: 


‘Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. They were not existent 


at the time of the passing of the Act; but were newly imposed 


in circumstances to which I shall endeavour to draw your atten- 


tion, because those circumstances may give us some little hope 
I do not think it is necessary to read to you 
the sections of the Act; they are rather long and somewhat 
involved. But, to use the language of the Act, they were 


_ intended to provide for the gradual suppression and final pro- 


hibition of the religious orders and of the Society of Jesus in 
the United Kingdom. The first of these sections dealt with 


- members of religious orders then living: they were to be 


tolerated, subject to a system of registration. This section 
saved from immediate extinction many ‘institutions, including 
that of Stonyhurst. But since all the persons in whose favour 
the section was enacted are, I presume, long since dead, I 
think we may pass it over with a note of gratitude for what it 
has preserved to us. 

The next, the 29th Section, deals with the Jesuits and 
members of religious orders—whether British subjects or not— 
entering this country. Any member of such Order or Society 


entering this country thereby commits a misdemeanour for 


which he is liable to be sentenced and to be banished for life. 
There is, it is true, a power reserved to a Protestant Secretary 
of State to grant licences of residence not exceeding six 
months; but these licences are revocable at will, and an 
annual account of them has to be rendered to Parliament. If 
any such licensed visitor over-stays his welcome he thereby 
commits a misdemeanour, is liable to be sentenced and to be 
banished for life. This provision was intended to prevent the 
places of religious as they disappeared being filled by new- 
comers from the colonies or from abroad. 

The next step was to stop the home supply. Monks are not 
like poets. Whatever some may think, no man is born a Jesuit : 
and the most serious offence under the Act is the admission of 
persons to become new members of religious orders or of the 
Society of Jesus. The offence is punishable by fine, imprison- 
ment and banishment for life. The penalty falls alike upon 
the admitting, the admitted, and all who aid and abet in the 
admission. If three months after the order for banishment has 
been made one of the offenders be found at large within the 
United Kingdom, he is forthwith to be transported for life, the 
equivalent penalty being now penal servitude. I ought to 
explain that these provisions do not apply to religious orders of 
females, and it has been held by the Court of King’s Bench that 
no proceedings can be taken under the Act without the fiat of 
the Attorney-General. 

It may be said, perhaps, as to all these provisions that they 
are obsolete, and some will add, “Let sleeping dogs lie.” 
Nevertheless, it must not be supposed for one moment that 
these provisions have lost any of their force at law. Undoubtedly 
they might be put in use at any time to the discomfort and 
partial ruin of the Catholic cause in this Kingdom. 


THE TASK NOT HOPELESS. 


To aim, my lords and gentlemen, at the repeal of these laws, 
however unjust, may seem ahopelesstask. It seemed a hope- 
less task at one time to accomplish any change in the King’s 
Declaration ; yet we have seen it come to pass ; and I think we 
may say that its accomplishment was in no small part the work 
of his Grace, the President, and some of the most esteemed and 
honoured members of this Union. But the task which I am 
proposing to you ought not to be so onerous after all. 

I have already said that these provisions, these enactments, 
were newly made at the passing of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829. Before that, for nearly forty years regulars had 





Thousands of People Eat 


BERMALINE 
BREAD 


just because it is nice—But what a lot of good 


they are doing themselves in a quiet way! 


During Lent 
YOU WON'T WANT MEAT 


But you must have nourishment. 


PROTOSE, 


Made entirely from choice nuts and wheat. Deli- 
cious, nutritious, and easily digested. You will be 
surprised and delighted with Protose; many 
people have given up meat after trying Protose, 
for everyone admits the risk they run in eating 
the flesh of animals that are very likely to be 
diseased at the time of killing. 
and if you would really like to try Protose send 
3d. in stamps, mentioning this paper, to 


International Health Association, Ltd., 


tanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 


N..—And if you are not yet acquainted with Granose Flakes or 
Biscuits ask when you send fora FREE SAMPLE. Itis the daintiest 
Breakfast Food you ever saw. Cures both indigestion and constipa- 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE DOCTORS. 


A New Nerve Remedy.—‘ Junora "is a new 
tonic wine, which is at once a delightful deli- 
cious beverage, a powerful stimulant, a strong 
appetiser, and last but not least, an unparalleled 
restorative for the brain and nerves. 


To Cheer but not Inebriate.—When you 
drink ‘ Junora” it is enjoyable to let it peram- 
bulate round the tongue before swallowing. 

It tickles the palate and leaves a fascinating 
farewell flavour. 


When it reaches the stomach it gives a sense of 
comfort, but when it is absorbed by the blood 
vessels it goes straight to the nerve cells and a 
tremendous re-awakening of New Nerve Life 
takes place. 


As ‘ Junora” becomes more widely known and 
more and more in daily use, so Nervous Debi- 
lity will decrease and the general health and 
strength of the people improve, 


This is not a mere statement, itis a scientific 
fact and you can prove it, Try a sample bottle 
free, 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE. 


Send your name and address to Rays, Hyde- 
street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. Mention 
Tue TABLET and enclose three penny stamps to 
pay cost of postage, By return you will receive 
a trial sample bottle and it'll do you good. 


$* Junora ” is sold at 2s. x1d. per bottle at most 
Ywine merchants, licensed grocers and licensed 
chemists, as well as at most of our leading 
‘hotels. re 

If any difficulty is experienced kindly write to 

Rays, who will be glad to send youa card with 

the name of the nearest agent. 


Rays, HYDE-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.O. 


“Junora” Works: OGLE-STREBT, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 
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been permitted to live in this kingdom free from legal molesta- 
tion. At that time, I believe, there were houses of Jesuits and 
one or two Benedictine houses established in the country, and 
no legal action had been attempted against them. The 
provisions, therefore, of the Emancipation Act were no cautious 
retention of parts of the old penal law; they had no such 
tradition behind them to bolster them up: they were the fruits 
of party strife during the passing of the Emancipation Act. 
But we must not judge this legislation too hardly ; we must 
remember that the country had been brought to a state of white 
heat by political and religious friction when O’Connell wrested 
the representation of County Clare from Mr. Vezey Fitzgerald. 
The House of Commons had only the year before passed a 
resolution in favour of a measure of Catholic Emancipation ; 
and men were asking what would happen if the new member 
presented himself, took his seat, and refused to take the oaths 
in a House in which a majority was in his favour. You may 
remember, my lords and gentlemen, that was actually what did 
happen later. Then, again, the Government of Ireland was report- 
ing that if nothing were done the outbreak of civil war was inevit- 
able. Though five-sixths of the infantry force of the United 
Kingdom were in Ireland on police duty, yet Lord Anglesey 
had written recently for six more regiments and for guns. It 
was in these terrific times that the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel decided to throw over party interests and their 
own prejudices, and to work for the safety of the country. With 
great difficulty, and under threats of resignation, they obtained 
from the King at the eleventh hour permission to introduce 
into the Speech from the Throne a limited suggestion of 
Catholic Emancipation ; and to it they attached a recommenda- 
tion that the matter should be treated by both Houses with temper 
and moderation. The flames of bigotry, however, broke forth on 
the Address. The great Lord Eldon complained of the insult 
that had been offered to the House by the recommendation to 
moderation and temper : he said their lordships had ever treated 
this question with calm judgment, for it was a subject that 
lent itself, in his opinion, to no other mode of treatment. Yet 
this eminent peer ended his speech thus: “If I had a voice 
which would sound to the remotest corner of the Empire, I 
would re-echo the principle, which I firmly believe, that if ever 
a Roman Catholic be admitted to form part of the Legis- 
lature, or to hold one of the great executive offices of govern- 
ment, from that moment the sun of Great Britain will set.” 
He also adopted the language of Lord Holland—I believe it 
was used in a very different sense—that he hoped that the word 
“toleration” would one day form no part of the English 
language. Thus, we may say, was moderation understood in 
an atmosphere of Catholic Emancipation. 
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Lord Winchilsea and others were almost as emphatic. 
Lord Winchilsea maintained that “the ground-work of our 
liberties and of our exclusive glory would be subverted, for the 


Catholic religion both in principle and character was incon- . 


sistent with the free British Constitution.” In the end 
his temper became so intolerable that the Duke challenged 
him to a duel, which was fought, happily without fatal 
results, ia Battersea fields. The Attorney-General flatly 
refused to draw the Bill. He said in the House of Commons 
that he had refused to draw it, and that he would refuse 
a hundred times to put one line to paper of what consti- 
tuted this atrocious Bill. His speech indeed was so violent as 
to lead some of his hearers to think that in despair for his 
country he had,too greatly daring, dined. A profane member 
said that there was but one lucid point about the Attorney- 
General that night, and that was the interval between his waist- 
coat and his breeches. 


_ It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Duke of 


Wellington, deserted and attacked by his allies, was glad 
to accept the help of the more moderate men as represented by 
Lerd Redesdale. Lord Redesdale, who had been Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, said in the debate on the address that he would 
support the Bill, and that he would procure other supporters 
if it was found to contain a provision which would exclude from 
British soil monastic and similar institutions. The Duke of 
Wellington was evidently much encouraged, and there and 


then publicly invited Lord Redesdale to give him his assistance 


in framing the measure. 
I think we have here the explanation of the restrictive clauses 
of the Emancipation Act. 


we passed within the gates of civil liberty. Cerberus, indeed, 
has declined to devour them. The regulars are still alive, but 
they are also still in his power. The question is, my lords and 
gentlemen, is it not our duty, the duty of this union, to 
attempt their rescue and bring them into safe keeping when 
the opportunity shall occur? It is, of course, a matter for 
careful consideration how we should set to work in this matter. 


Doubtless a great deal of the hostility formerly shown by the 


E They were clearly the outcome of. 
no considered policy ; they were sops thrown to Cerberus while — 


Established Church to monastic institutions has passed away. ( 


Where we formerly heard much of Protestant Freemasons, now — 


we hear more often of Protestant Benedictines, Protestant Fran- 


ciscans, and I almost believe there are Protestant Jesuits, of a 


sort, at large. 
CATHOLIC READINESS. 


But, however that may be, we must not trust too much to. 


appearances, but be ready when the time comes. Possibly Mr. 
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' than his non-Catholic companion. : reg’ : 
natural courage, devotion, and heroism depicted for him in the Lives of 
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Asquith might be open to the suggestion that he should include 
a clause in his Home Rule Bill for removing all the Catholic 
disabilities except those, of course, affecting office and patronage 
in the Established Church, which, I think, we are content to 
leave as they stand. 

A discussion ensued in which Mr. J. J. Parfitt, K.C., Father 
Bannin, Sir J. Roper Parkington, Mr. McGrath, Mr. Redclyffe 
Crump, Mr. Robert Spring and the Chairman took part, and in 
which much appreciation was expressed at Mr. Franey’s able 
speech. A general feeling was elicited that the subject might well 
be further considered at the next annual general meeting, and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
proposed by Lord Ralph Kerr and seconded by General Sir 
Martin Dillon. 





THE SOCIETY OF THE HOLY CHILDHOOD. 
The Archbishop of Westminster has addressed the following 
letter to the members of the Society of the Holy Childhood : 


If we bring back to our minds the memory of our own childhood, or 
if we have had to deal with children, we know how easily the mind of a 


-Catholic child is aroused to interest in the heroic labours of our mission- 


aries in distant lands. Travel, adventure, strange ways, and customs 
appeal to the ordinary child. He is glad to know about them, and his 
A Catholic child 
brought up in wholesome Catholic surroundings has a wider outlook 
There are vast regions of super- 


the Saints, and especially in the stories of those who have been called 
to preach the Gospel in foreign lands. : ; : 
The Society of the Holy Childhood has for its object to arouse this 
enthusiasm for mission work in the hearts of the young—to guide and 
to direct it, and to lead it on to practical efforts and results. If the 
complaint that Catholics in England are lukewarm about the missionary 
enterprises of the Church be true, may this not be due to the fact that 


_ the natural ardour of English Catholic children has been allowed to 


run to waste, and that they have grown up to manhood or woman- 
hood without realising the importance of missions to the heathen or 
understanding in what way they could be of assistance to those upon 


_ whom the real toil falls. 


The Society of the Holy Childhood teaches children to help other 


_ children—first by prayer, and then by alms-giving kept well within the 


scanty measure beyond which so many of them are unable to go. A 
short daily prayer, and an offering of one halfpenny a month—no more 
than this is demanded. But children trained on these two simple rules 
will surely become later on Catholic men and women keenly interested 
in the missionary life of the Church, and generous supporters of the still 
larger and more important Society—the well-known Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith. : : 

We very earnestly commend the Society of the Holy Childhood to all 
the children of the Province of Westminster, and especially to those 
who are being educated in our schools. We are satisfied that both 
parents and teachers will find in this Society a powerful aid in accom- 
plishing the most important part of their duty, namely, the formation of 
a solidly Christian spirit in the hearts of the chiléren whom God has 
entrusted to their care. 
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What they say 


AF TPA Re OT 
Wandsworth: “Extreme- 
ly beautiful and useful.’ 
Worthing : ‘'The spoons 
are very much admired” 
Lisnaskea: ‘They are 
simply wonderful.” 
Ilfracombe: ‘So lovely 
and quite novel.” 
Liscard: ‘*The spoons 
are really handsome.’ 
Surbiton: ‘' Many thanks 
Certainly excellent.”’ 
Greenwich: ‘‘ I consider 
them a marvel of beauty’ 
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MARRIAGE. 


e————_—_—_ > ——_____ 


CAPTAIN W. S. LESLIE AND MISS L. M. CORBALLIS. 


The marriage of Captain Walter Stewart Leslie, 31st Punjabis, third 
son of Colonel Leslie of Kininvie, Banffshire, to Miss Laura Mary 
Corballis, second daughter of the late Mr. James Henry Corballis of 
Ratoath Manor, Co. Meath, and of Mrs. Corballis of Aaseral, 
Hertford, took place very quietly at the Catholic Church, Hertford, on 
Tuesday, February 28. The Bride was given away by her brother, 
Mr. F. F. Corballis, and was accompanied by one bridesmaid, Mlle. 
de Maillet, daughter of Mss. Horace. Bass. The bridegroom’s 
brother, Mr. Francis Leslie, was best man. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. ©. Kuypers of Hertford. Mrs. Corballis after- 
wards held a small reception at Aaseral. Amongst those who were 
present, or sent congratulatory letters, telegrams or presents, were 
Colonel and Miss Leslie of Kininvie, Mr. and Mrs. A. Leslie, Mr. F. 
Leslie, the Rev. Eric Leslie, S.J., Mrs. and Miss Russell, Capt. and 
Mrs. Corballis, Mr. J. C. Corballis, Miss Corballis, the Rev. C. 
Corballis, O.S.B., Mr. and Mrs. Gilbertson of Formby, Mr. F. F. 
Corballis, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Corballis, Sceur Marguerite, Sceur 
Veronica, Sir Hubert Jerningham, Mr. and Mrs. Stafford H. Jerning- 
ham, Miss M. Jerningham, Major and Mrs. Alister Gordon, Mr, and 
Mrs. Charles Liddell, Dowager Lady Lovat, Viscountess Encombe, 
Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Maxwell, Duchess of Norfolk, Dowager 
Duchess of' Newcastle, Countess of Loudoun, Hon. Lady Gosselin, 
Hon. Mrs. Preston and Miss E, Preston, Mr. and Mrs, Gosselin- 
Grimshaw, Mrs. Gosselin-Lefebre, 


es 


OBITUARY, 


——~—___ 
THE REV. BROTHER JOHN. 


For seventy years had this venerable Religious worn the habit of the 
Xaverian Congregation, when he calmly passed away in his sleep on 
March 4, in the eighty-ninth year of his age, at St. Michael’s, Bruges. 
He was one of the first members of the Congregation, joining it in 1841, 
two years after its foundation. In 1848 he came to England, where he 
laboured unceasingly for fifty-one years till failing physical powers led 
to his retirement in Belgium. His death will come with a sense of 
personal loss to his friends and former pupils, to whom he was greatly 
endeared by the unfailing kindness and sympathy which were always 
strongly characteristic of him. R.I.P. 
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THE CATHOLIC WoMEN’s Leacug.—Father Robert Eaton, of the 
Birmingham Oratory, gave an interesting lecture at the Cathedral 


Hall, under the auspices of the Catholic Women’s League, on the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. Ele sketched the history of the play and 
its development, and described last year’s presentment to an attentive 
audience which was enabled to realise his descriptions by the help of 


the excellent series of magic lantern slides by which the lecture was 
illustrated. 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE CRUSADE 
OF PRAYER FOR THE SOULS IN 

PURGATORY, established at the Bridgettine 

House of Syon Abbey, Chudleigh, Devon. 





- This ASSOCIATION has the approbation 
of the Bishop of Plymouth, and received the 
Blessing on it of his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 
on July 12, 1893, and of the present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius X., on December 8, 1903. 


: ‘ h about The object of the Association is to pray for 
concentrated more highly than in any other Lemco Spoons the deceased, who have a special claim on the 


members’ prayers and suffrages, such as rela- 
tions, friends, neighbours, also Priests and 
Religious, whilst at the same time the Holy 
Souls in general are included. 


For further particulars of the Association and 
for enrolment of members, application must be 
made to the Superior, Syon Abbey, Chudleigh, 
South Devon, 
















In connexion with the Crusade a magazine 
is published monthly, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Poor Souls’ Friend and St. Joseph’s Monitor.” 
It is the official organ of the Association. 


The articles in it comprise a wide and varied 
field of literature, contributed by able Catholic 
writers. The Life of St. Bridget of Sweden is 
now appearing in its pages; also an English 
version of the Revelations of this great Saint. 
Since pre- Reformation times no complete 
English edition of the Revelations of St. Bridget 
has appeared. 





Price of the Magazine is Is. 6d. per annum, 
post free, payable in advance. Specimen copy 
sent free. 





interest, has been inaugurated by a grateful patient asa Country Residence where, 


under medical supervision, the uric-acid-free-diet is used for the prevention and 
Cure of Gout, RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA, DEPRESSION, and HEADACHES, &c. 


Write for an Illustrated descriptive pamphlet post free from the Secretary, Baylis 


Ffouse, Slough, Bucks. 
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Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
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per line... Is. Od. 
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per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
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Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 doclock on Thursdays. 


Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from the TABLET should enclose 3d. to cover 
cost of postage. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till x o’clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 





ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, pper 

ervants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 


A LADY wishes to recommend a girl 
of 18 as SCHOOLROOM-MAID, or to help 
parlourmaid. Good needlework. Good references. 
M. L., Woodchester Park, Stonehouse, Glos, 


N EXPERIENCED COOK seeks 

situation where menservants are kept. Used to 

large establishments. Also a Housemaid wishes situa- 

tion, the Second of four or three. Apply No. 1263, 
TasBLet Office. 


BUALER, country, with help. Abstainer. 


Lady recommends. Good reference. F, -H., 
31, Burmester-road, Lower Tooting, S.W. 


FrOOFMAN under Butler, address 

Oscar Rose, Wardour Castle, Tisbury, Wilts. 
Recommended by Dowager Lady Arundell. Has 
experience as Hall-boy and Page. Can wait at table 
and clean plate. 


(GENTLEWOMAN, cultured (trained 
nurse), desires post as COMPANION or 
Housekeeper, lady or gentleman. Experienced ; 
travelled. Good manager. D., St. John’s Hostel, 
Westbourne Park, Bayswater, W. 


OUVERNANTE Anglaise (34), six 


years last place, good needlewoman, knowledge 
of French, and willing to give first English lessons, 
desires situation abroad with one or two children not 
M., The 





under three years. Saiary £40to £50. _M. 
Convent, 50, Crispin-street, London, E.C. 


H EAD-GARDENER.—S. Gilthorpe, 

two years foreman to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Northbrook, Stratton Park, Micheldever, Hants, 
requires situation as above. Thorough experience in 
all branches, Highest recommendations, 


precemeesnens AIS  e ee 
LARY wishes to recommend a superior 
girl as CHILDREN’S or SCHOOLROOM- 


MAID. Age 23. Five years’ character. Good plain 
needlework, Apply Miss England, Forebridge, 
Stafford. 


M RS. MOORE an thoroughly 

recommend a USEFUL or SEWING MAID 
(R.C.), Age 23. Apply Mrs. Moore, 64, Princes 
Gate, London, $.W. 


Gp as ag et a ee 
AID seeks place. Good dressmaker, 
hairdresser and packer. Age 37. Personal 
reference. £35. “C.,” care of Temple and Vaughan 
(Catholic Agency), 45, South Molton-street, W. 3136 
Mayfair. 


eens eee eee a eter ee ee eee ree 
STLUATION wanted for a youth as 

HALL or PANTRY BOY. Good reference. 
Can serve Mass. Apply the Superior, St. Catherine’s 
Convent, Campden, Glos. 


\ X] ANTED, situation as HOUSE- 
KEEPER to Priests or gentlemen. Exper- 


ienced. Excellent cook ; good manager. Good refer- 
ences from Priests and others, H., 71, Westbourne- 
street, Eaton-square, S.W. 











SITUATIONS VACANT. 
(,OVERNESS required for backward 


child in Dorset. Comfortable home but small 
salary. Must be kind, cheerful, and willing. 
No. 1257, TABLET Office, 





Apply 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 


South aspect. 
Separate tables. 


every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 





OOD COOK and_ Kitchenmaid 


required. Mrs. Edward Mostyn, Tower House, 
Arundel. 


OUSEMAID.—Wanted, an expert- 

enced Housemaid. Must be well recommended 

and able to wait on lady and take charge of house 

linen. Under-housemaid kept. Good wages given. 

Address Miss Creagh, 16, Second Avenue, Hove, 
Brighton. 


\ ANTED, HOUSE-PARLOUR- 

MAID, April 24, for London. Age 22-24, 
Apply first by letter to Miss Gray, Kingston House, 
Kingston-square, near Bath. 











WANTED, a thoroughly good GAR- 
DENER. Apply Mrs. de Trafford, Haselour 
Hall, Tamworth, Staffs. 


\ \7ANTED, a Catholic Architect, fully 

qualified, as ASSISTANT, with a view to 
Partnership, in an old-established firm in Yorkshire. 
A. Lowther, ro, The Crescent, Bridlington. 


ANTED, NURSERY MAID, 

experienced, and with good references. Apply 
first by letter to Mrs. Burns, Birch Lodge, Copse Hill, 
Wimbledon. 











HOUSES, &c. 


GERTON GARDENS, S.W. (quite 
close to the Oratory).—One of the best of these 
much sought-after HOUSES to be sold with immediate 
possession at a moderate price. Quiet situation, open- 
ing on to the ornamental gardens. Two minutes from 
Tube station. Nine bed-rooms, bath-room, four recep- 
tion-roums, &c. Lease 65 years; low ground rent. 
Owner might let on lease. To view apply to Ellis, 
176, Brompton-road, S. W. 


RANVILLE HOUSE MAL- 

TRAVERS-STREET, ARUNDEL, SUSSEX, 
—DETACHED HOUSE TO BE LET, ona yearly 
tenancy or on lease for a term of years. Contains 
five reception-rooms, seven bed-rooms, bath-room, and 
all necessary offices. Rent £55 per annum. Apply to 
E. J. Mostyn, Esq., Estate Office, Arundel. 


OUSE TO LET. Two reception- 


rooms, six bed-rooms, &c. Detached. Good 
garden, small orchard. Healthy village. Company’s 
water. High ground, sheltered. Close to church. 
Apply Rev. Dobell, Avon Dassett, Leamington. 


ADY wishes TO LET her Detached 
HOUSE (furnished) beginning April till October. 
Three bed-rooms, dressing-room, bath-room, dining 
and sitting-room. Healthy position. Garden leading 
into park. ‘Glenbrook,’ Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


TREAT EAM PARK, S.W. (exceed- 
ingly healthy position, close to Tooting Bec 
Common), near a Catholic Church. Detached RESI- 
DENCES, well designed internally, pleasing to eye 
externally, with all modern ae and large 
gardens, to let on choice, well-kept private estate. 
Rents from £80 upwards. Freeholds could be pur- 
chased. Particulars from Jenkinson, Brinsley, and 
Jenkinson, 30 and 31, New Bridge-street, E.C 


HOTELS, &c. 








ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 
Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 
sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s. a day. Telegrams, “‘ Adjection, London.”  Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. : 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


A MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


4. standing in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
furnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine, Garage, Write for terms. ‘Phone 290, West, 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 
fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 
nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 
also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


REIMS. — “LA CHAMPAGNE ” 


Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic 
house, 125 francs monthly. Best references. Old 
historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome. 

For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagne. 


Sr EE ee ge ee ee Pere Te ES a 
S OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to x1s, 
aday. Tel. 8. Telegrams: Kenworthy’s.” 








CHATEAU DE GRANDMONT, 
St. AVERTIN, PRES TOURS, FRANCE. 
Ladies received, 2 guineas weekly. Extensive grounds, 


outdoor games. Lovely country. Purest French 
spoken. Address Mlle. Hocquard. English references, 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
SALISBURY HOTEL, BoscomsBE. 


Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage,Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 


UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’s, 
Sorsiron Hirt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘* Matron.” 





LEGAL NOTICES. 





ELEN MARY GULSON, Deceased. 


—Pursuant to the Statute 22nd and 23rd Vic- 
toria, Chapter 35, intituled ‘‘ An Act to Further Amend 
the Law of Property and to Relieve Trustees,’ Notice 
is Hereby Given, that all creditors and other persons 
having any debts, claims, or demands against the 
Estate of HELEN MARY GULSON, late of Hawkes- 
yard Cottage, Rugeley, Stafford (who died on the 2nd 
day of November, 1910, and whose Will was proved in 


the ee Registry of the Probate Division of His ~ 


Majesty's High Court of Justice on the 28th day of 
February, 1911, by the Reverend Francis Hum 

Everest, the Reverend Edward Lawrence Shapcote 
the Reverend Cyril Joseph Paul Weeks, and joseph 
Edward Weld, the Executors therein named), are 
hereby required to send particulars, in writing, of their 
debts, claims, or demands to us, the undersigned, as 
Solicitors to the said Executors, on or before the 5th 
day of April, 1911, after which date the said Executors 
will proceed to distribute the assets of the said deceased 
amongst the persons entitled thereto, having regard 


only to the debts, claims, and demands of which they 


shall then have had notice, and that they will not be 
liable for the assets or any part thereof so distributed to 
any person or persons of whose debt, claim, or demand 
they shall not then have bad notice. 

Dated this 3rd day of March, grt. 


WITHAM, ROSKELL, MUNSTER and WELD, 


1, Gray’s Inn-square, London, W.C. 
Solicitors for the said Executors. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





PRIVATE HOME. : 
NERVOUS: mild mental, and other 


cases. Homelife. Lovely house and grounds. 
Billiards and other games. References to clergy, 
leading specialists, and patients’ friends. Address, 
Resident Physician (Catholic), TaBLeT Office. 





U PAIR. — Young German Lady, 
Government teaching certificate, wishes to enter 
English family teaching German in return for board, 
conversation, &c. M., 18, St. Margaret’s-road, Oxford. 


BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 10s. to £6 6s. a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 
terrace, Kemp Town. 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- 

WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation, 

Easy of access, Private graves from £2 tos. Chaplain, 

St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 

polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
Cemetery. 


ARM PUPIL.—Well-known Border 

Farmer has vacancy for above. Gentleman’s son 

only (R.C.). Practical training inall branches. County" 
society. Healthy district. Box 1093, TABLET Office. 


H ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 

Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 
is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 


oe PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
—Lady in country (Hampshire) would undertake 
care of child over four years old as companion to her 
own child. Large grounds, cows, donkey, pony carte 
1258, TABLET Office. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


—_——_———____— 


The Archbishop of Westminster was among the King’s 
guests at the dinner given on Friday, March 3, at Buckingham Palace. 


The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk have left London for 
Cimiez. 

In recognition of his services to the exfenze cordiale between 
England and France, the French Government has conferred the decora- 
tion of Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur upon Sir Roper Parkington. 


The Rev. Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., has been appointed 


Principal of St. Anselm’s House, Oxford, in place of the late Father 
Alphonsus, 


__ Sir John and Lady Downer were presented to the Pope last 
Sunday by the Prior of the English Dominicans. Sir John, who is a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, Adelaide, and is a non-Catholic, 
as is also his wife, brought to Rome the friendliest letters of introduction 
from Archbishop O’Reilly. 


WILL. 


Miss EH. M. GuLson. 


Miss Helen Mary Gulson, of Hawkesyard Cottage, Rugeley, Staffs, 
who died on November 2, aged 76 years, left net personalty of 480,421. 
She bequeathed £1,000 to the Right Rev. Edward Ilsley, D.D., 
Bishop of Birmingham, £700 to Helen Mary Massey, £500 to May 
Boyes, £200 to Mary Winifred Massey, £100 per annum to Joseph 
Edward Weld,*£50 each to the Rev. Francis Humbert Everest and the 
Rev. Edward Laurence Shapcote, £200 to the Rev. Cyril Joseph Paul 
Weeks, £3,000 for the restoration of St. Chad’s Catholic Church, 
Birmingham, £4,000 to the Prioress of St. Dominic’s Priory, Stone, 
Staffs, and £100 to the Aged Poor Society. The residue of her estate 
she left to the executors of her will, desiring, but without imposing any 
legal obligation, that they will expend: £5,000 in paying off the debt 
on Hawkesyard Priory, £12,000 for the Building Fund of the said 
Priory, £200 per annum for the Repair Fund cf the said Priory, and 
the balance for the benefit of the said Priory and members thereof. 

















SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 


VAUGHAN’S 
BRONCHIAL CURE 


Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures 

Asthma, Hay Fever, Eronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections 
READ THIS! FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 

Se the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. 

I have used Vanghan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. It gives me great relief, 

and most assuredly strengthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 

4 my voice used to fail, but for some time past it has served me well, even the other evening 

1 sustained it well for more than an hour-and-a-half I occupied the pulpit. I honestly 

attribute this to using Vaugban’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. It has another very 

welcome effect on me, it zzduces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 


Similar letters being received continually unsolicited. 


BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. 


Depot—KILOH & CO., Ltd. St. Patrick St., Cork. 


EASTER at ROME or SEVILLE. 
TRAVEL 


SELECT CONDUCTED TOURS 








visitin 
The Riviera & Italy. 
leaves London on March 31 
and April 6. 
Cannes, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, La 


g 
Spain and Morocco, 
leaves London on April 3. 


Biarritz, Burgos, Madrid, 
El Escorial, Toledo, Seville, 





Cava, Amalfi, Sorrento, | Granada, Algeciras, Gibral- 
; Capri, Florence, Venice, | tar. Ronda, Cord Barce- 
COMFORT Milan, Italian Lakes, ae oS pera. a eae 

Lucerne, Paris, &c. lona, Nimes, Paris, &c. 


See Booklet No. 3 
Spanish Booklet No. 2 


| THOS COOK & SON, *’UdxDon EC 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. FRANCIS TUCKER % COY. 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, (ESTABLISHED 1730) 


4% Please write for — i post free 





Railway 


























THE PATENT STEAM 


CARPET 
BEATING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Collect and deliver free 


Carpets Freed from Dust by Com- 
pressed Air. Carpets ‘‘Sham- 
pooed ” (Cleaned). 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON, 


Telephones— _ Lelegrams— 
127 North, Eradicate, London, 
2 Lines. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 


196, YORK-ROAD, Holloway. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


EsTABLISHED 
SouTHampton Buitpincs, Hich Horzorn, W.C, 


2% PER CENT. INTERES? 
allowed on Deposit repayable on demard. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book 
All general Banking Business transacted. 


ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


INEBRIETY. 


H OME FOR LADIES 


(1st and 2nd Class). 
For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother, 
St. Joseph’s, Ashford, Middlesex. 
(Private address for the use of the Patients.) 


SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 





Illustrated Guide sent free from 


F. N. Cuarrincton Osea Island, Essex. 





DINNEFORDS 
MAGNESIA: 





is the Best Remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, 


Gout and Indigestion, 





OTisured sense he CHURCH CANDLES 
Company, 
IN SEVERAL QUALITIES, 
Insurance Co. 
Price List Post FREE ON APPLICATION TO; 

64, CORNHILL, LONDO 

BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
particulars apply Principa’ 
the personal supervision of the proprietress. Highly 


Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, THE LARGEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
Burglary, Glass and Fidelity MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
Insured against by the 
Passengers Assurance ae ee 
x th Baits ng ae ee in the i FRAGRANT INCENSE 
0 ritish and Mercantile ; 
. and CHARCOAL for use with 
_. Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. INCENSE. 
Paid up £200,000. poe paid over £6,000,000. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. HIGH-STREET, PUTNEY, 
LONDON, S.W. 
T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, . 
trains ladies for the nursery and accepts the care of 
infants from birth to five pan old. For terms and 
WASHING wanted by a first-class 
Laundry where all linen is done by hand under 
recommended. Arlington Laundry, Bolio Bridge-road, 
South Acton. 





AVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER’S 
? BILLS, and Buy Direct. Best English. Mutton : 
Loins, Saddles, Shoulders, 8d. ; Legs, 9d.; Necks, 


{20- Beef: Silverside, 7%d.; Topside, 8%d.; Sir 
oin and Ribs, 8%4d.; Rump Steak, 1s.; Brisket, 
54d. ; Suet, 4d. ‘Trial order solicited. Orders 4s., 


free delivered London ; 10s. country. Hampers free. 
Cash on delivery. 


THE DIRECT SUPPLY STORES, Ltd., 
6, Holborn Circus, London, 


ene would bea 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 6in. and 9in. on Oak Crosses. 15in. and 
2tin., 8s. 6d. and rs, 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post free. THOMAS METHLEY, Esq., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 






Safest and most Effective 


Aperient for Regular Use. 











ST. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 


teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars, 
S?: JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, — 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 5 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 


T. KATHERINE’S CONVENT, 32, 

QUEEN-SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C.— 

A Vacancy for another young lady worker, resident, 
Moderate salary. Apply to the Mother. 





T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—NURS- 
ING HOME for Medical and Surgical cases. 
Vacancy for permanent patient. Pleasant sunny 
position, garden, balconies. Trained nurses sent out 
to cases. Woodmancote, Woodland Vale-road. Tele- 
phone 61x Hastings. 
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PALM SUNDAY, April 9th, 1911. 


Palm growers supply two qualities of Palms—the Standard Golden 
Palm, with large well-grown leaves, firm in texture and perfect in 
appearance; and another of less stable growth, with narrower 
leaves and thinner stem, apt to become limp, and more difficult to 
preserve. 


Experience strongly recommends the use of the first quality, 
which does not waste and preserves well. Messrs. Burns and Oates 
supply both qualities—and the best of both qualities—at the 
cheapest market rates. eae 


To ensure freshness they do not dispatch the Palm Crosses until 


the week preceding Palm Sunday. 
Messrs. Burns and Oates send consignments of £1 or more in 
value Carriage Paid. Their Price-list is subjoined. 
Branches—S ft. -4 ft. 5 ft. 6 ft. 7 ft. 9 ft. 10° ft. 
lst Quality 9d. 1s. 1/3 1/9 2/3 2/9 8/6 
2nd Quality 6d. 8d. 10d. 1/8 1/6 1/9 2/- 


Palm Cuttings—l1st Quality, 6d.; 2nd Quality, 4d. 
Bundles of 100 Palm leaves—Il1st Quality, 2/-; 2nd Quality, 1/-. 


Palm Leaves made into Crosses for immediate distribution—per 
100, lst Quality, 3/6; 2nd Quality, 2/-. 


Two ‘Books by Sir William Biles 


7 “CLASSICS OF ADVENTURE,” the Avenitng Standard names 
Sir William Butler's two travel-books. 


{ THE WILD NORTH LAND is the story of a winter's journey with 
Dogs across Northern North America. It is illustrated and has a 
map. The price is 55. 


{¢ THE GREAT LONE LAND is an Account? of the Red River 
Expeditions of 1869-70, and of a Winter Journey across the Saskatche- 
wan to the Rocky Mountains. It has fifteen illustrations and a map, 
and its price is 5s. 


‘S| THE TABLET speaks of ‘the extreme importance and absorbing 
interest” of LEAVES FROM MY DIARY, 1894-1896, of AsBBoT 
GASQUET. Its price is 2s. 6d. net. 


S|] HEROIC SPAIN, by E. Boye O'REILLY, is one of the most 
charming travel-books published of recent years. It is the record of 
a Catholic’s impressions of a Catholic country, andgmakes a fine volume 
of 420 well-printed pages, fully illustrated. The price is 7s. 6d. net. 


The new Holy Week Book will be ready on March 20. Orders are now being booked€and should be addressed 
to Dept. G. The supply ts limited, the demand great. The price ts 1s. net in cloth and 2s. 6d. net in leather. 


Burns & Oates 28 Orchard Street, W. 


Printed and Published by AMBROSE WILLIs, at the Office of THE TABLET, 19, Henrietta-street, W.C., in the Parish of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—March 11, 191t. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





The case of the recognition of the school in Mattock- 
lane, Ealing, has not yet been settled by the Board of 
Education. Meanwhile, however, as will be seen from the 
correspondence which we print in another column, a fresh 


. attempt has been made by the Secretary of the Ealing 


- its promoter. 
- point-blank whether the Committee knew that the clergy- 


Catholic Federation to elucidate the position of the local 


_ Education Committee which recommended the recognition 


of the school as an“ R. C.” school. It will be remembered 
that in answer to the remonstrances of Catholics the local 
authority has said that it was outside its duty to question 
the religious description of a school or to inquire into the 
ecclesiastical status of the clergyman connected with it as 
Mr. Hobson Matthews has, therefore, asked 


_.man in question was not acknowledged by the Catholic 


ecclesiastical and educational authorities, or had made an 


_ inquiry into his position before accepting his description of 
the school as ‘Roman Catholic.” 


In vain was the net 
spread in sight of the bird. The local authority refused to 
answer either question; or to bind itself to take up a 
similar position with regard to any application for a school 
which will be made in future But the correspondence 
cannot fail to prove illuminating to the authorities -at 


_ Whitehall, who can scarcely be willing to shut their eyes to 


nutorious facts and accord recognition toa school as “‘ Roman 


~ Catholic” which is repudiated by the Catholic authorities. 


-. F he TG 


The latest news about the course of the dispute in regard 
to the supply of furniture to new voluntary schools by local 
authorities concerns the thirty-five members of the Liverpool 


_ Education Committee, who have been surcharged by the 


- auditor for providing furniture for St. Sebastian’s Schools. 
__ A few days ago, in the High Court of Justice, King’s Bench 
Division, before the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 


eS 


Lawrence sitting as a Divisional Court, Mr. Courthope 


Monroe applied on their behalf for a rule m7s¢ for a 


certiorari directed to the district auditor to show cause why 


a surcharging order made by him should not be brought up 
to be quashed. The point to be raised was whether Section 


4 of the Education Act, 1902, which directs the local 
education authority to maintain and keep efficient non- 
provided schools in their area, imposed a duty to provide 
school desks and other furniture. In 1905 the Board had 
taken the view that the provision of furniture was an 
essential part of maintenance and keeping efficient, but the 
auditor now held that it was not. The Lord Chief Justice 
said-a rule must be granted. 


The Conference at the Mansion House on Tuesday in 
last week on Industrial Training, held under the presidency 
of the Lord Mayor, is the latest sign of the growing convic- 
tion that all is not right with the sort of education given in 
our elementary schools. It is felt that it is too literary in 
character and not sufficiently directed as a preparation for 
the occupations which the children in after life are to pursue. 
As a consequence, the question of making the education 
more immediately practical, or of imposing an additional 
period during which technical or industrial training may be 
given, has been seriously mooted. The late Lord Mayor, 


Sir John Knill, came forward as a strong and persistent 





advocate of the revival, so far as it might be practicable 


under modern conditions, of the old system of apprentice- 
ship. His successor, Sir T. Vezey Strong, besides sym- 
pathising with Sir John Knill’s view, has gone further and 
called a Conference at the Mansion House to see if some- 
thing cannot be done to introduce a national system of 
industrial, professional, and commercial training. The 
mere fact of the assembling of representative persons 
and personages to consider such a subject is a sign of the 
times which no one can gainsay. And the significance of 
the gathering was rendered all the more marked by the 
general agreement which was expressed as to the need for 
something’s being done. The King sent a letter of sympathy 
with the movement stating his belief that “a further 
development of industrial training will be of inestimable 
benefit to the nation,” and expressing the hope that the 
Conference might have “the effect ‘of stimulating and 
educating public opinion in favour of this branch of educa- 
tion.” Mr, Asquith’s opinion on the loss accruing from the 
waste of the years immediately following the close of school 
life is well known, and in his letter to the Lord Mayor he 
said that this question of practical instruction which would 
lead_up to useful avocations in after life was “one of the 
highest importance to the national welfare” and that he 
would welcome any suggestion that would lead to its solu- 
tion. Mr. Balfour was equally emphatic. “A very great deal,” 
he wrote, “has been done to organise the machinery of educa- 
tion throughout the country. The expenditure it involves is 
great and sometimes lavish. Whether we always direct it 
in precisely the right direction is another question, but I do 
not think that anyone who has watched educational and 
industrial progress at home and abroad can be without 
some misgivings on the point. I am certain that the inter- 
change of opinions which the Conference will produce will 
be of the utmost value to the educational and social welfare 
of the country.” 





Besides these emphatic expressions of opinion from high 
quarters, equally emphatic views were placed before the 
Conference by those who addressed it. Sir John Gorst was 
there to move a resolution for a national and compulsory 
system of industrial training after the years of school life. 
In pointing out the difficulties in the way of such a pro- 
posal, he said that there was the reluctance of the child, the 
parent and the employers of juvenile labour to be overcome ; 
and added that unless this juvenile labour were sacrificed 
all idea of higher instruction in continuation schools must 
be given up. Sir Swire Smith, who had an alternative 
proposal involving the provision of aid to the local authorities 
for the supply of industrial training and the compulsory 
attendance during a portion of each year by boys and girls 
up to the age of eighteen at the classes so provided, did 
not hesitate to declare that “in no country in Europe was 
there such appalling wastage of education as in many parts 
of England.” Similarly, Lord Hugh Cecil, whilst not 
favouring for the present a resort to any scheme of universal 
State management or of universal compulsion, expressed 
his hearty sympathy with the objects of the conference. 
“Everyone,” he said, “ was satisfied that the existing system 
worked very badly. The years that immediately succeeded 
the existing period of schooling were ill employed. They 
desired machinery to be set up by which due instruction 
should be given to boys and girls who had passed the 
school age to enable them to fight the battle of life them- 
selves.” Sir George Reid described the State system of 
technical education in Australia, and denouncing child 
labour as a curse, urged the necessity for England of a 
Royal Commission to discover what education really means. 
Sir George Kekewich said that the curriculum and the time- 
table in the elementary schools, inasmuch as they were 
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provided in order to satisfy literary inspectors, were positively 
absurd. He favoured a compulsory scheme of industrial 
training subject to the payment of a maintenance grant to 
parents, 





On the main question, then, the need for industrial 
training, there was no dispute. It was only upon the 
means by which reform was to be effected that disagree- 
ment arose. Sir John Gorst’s proposal was for a gratuitous 
compulsory State system, whilst Sir Swire Smith and a 
minority supported a proposition calling for local effort, 
supported by State aid and partial compulsory attendance. 
Ultimately, Sir John Gorst’s motion was carried against the 
amendment. It was in the following terms: ‘That this 
Conference views with grave concern the large number of 
childrea annually leaving school without practical training 
for definite vocations, and resolves that a national system 
of industrial, professional, and commercial training should 
be established, to which the children shall pass as a matter 
of course (unless the parents are prepared to undertake their 
future training) and without interval for a definite period, to 
be thoroughly training for entry to the particular calling for 
which they are best fitted, such training to be under fully 
qualified instructors. That the Government be urged to 
provide by legislation such a complete system of training, 
free to all scholars, and the expenses thereof defrayed from 
the National Exchequer.” 





As to the definiteness of this proposal there can be no 
dispute, and the very definiteness and all-embracing 
character of it do but serve to show the strength of the 
conviction as to the urgent necessity of finding a remedy. 
So far so good. But when we come to close quarters with 
the motion and consider what it involves, one can scarcely 
suppress the most serious misgivings. For that it involves 
the suspicion of the taint of Collectivism in educational 
disguise, as pointed out in a letter to Zhe Morning Post 
from Mr. M. E. Sadler, would seem certain. Furthermore, 
Lord Hugh Cecil was in a strong position, and one in close 
contact with the facts and realities of life, when he warned 
the Conference against too much reliance upon State 
management. It worked, he said, on wooden lines, and it 
was considered part of the dignity of the State to spend 
‘money indiscriminately for things important and unimpor- 
tant, whereas if they had private or local management 
regard was had to the proportion of things. - Universal 
compulsion would excite a great deal of opposition among 
the working classes and other people to what would seem 
a very odious proposal. They were all agreed in depioring 
that children should not be usefully trained, but all under- 
stood the temptation to a parent to let a child earn wages 
bitterly needed in the home, 


Professor Sadler’s view of the resolution agreed to by 
the Conference is that it pledged the meeting to two pro- 
positions, viz. “(1) that the Central Government should 
organise the whole of a system by which every young 
person would be trained for the particular calling for which 
he or she is ‘best fitted’; and (2) that this system of 

- universal ‘industrial, professional, and commercial training’ 
should be paid for out of Imperial taxation and be provided 
gratuitously for all comers.” If such a system as this were 
set up, does it not seem that it would involve that the 
authorities would have to settle in the case of each 
individual scholar the calling he or she is best fitted to 
follow, and to regulate the number of applicants to be 
allowed to train for any particular trade? Who would say 
that a central Government authority is either entitled or as 
well fitted to settle the after careers of children as the 
parents or the children themselves? Or who would dispute 
that such a State system would lead to waste through 
capricious use being made of expensive classes by unsuitable 
scholars? ‘The system would open the way to political 
intrigues of self-interested monopoly. 





We are constrained therefore to ask with Mr. Sadler if it 
would not be better to try a policy of greater industrial 
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freedom tempered by judicious educational guidance, — 
‘Shall we not,” he asks, ‘‘do more wisely to develop and 
improve an elastic system which would combine self-help 
and freedom of individual choice with sufficient subsidy (1) 
from the Central Government ; (2) from the local authori- 
ties: (3) from private benefactors, including the employers 
and Trade Unions and the great professional societies ; and 
(4) from. public-spirited bodies like the City Companies, 
which have given to technical instruction in England assist- 
ance and encouragement at once timely and munificent.” 
Character is just as necessary for our civilisation as trained 
capacity, but the things that make it are outside the power of 
a Department of State. Industry, integrity, self-denial, intellig- 
ence, and morality, are individual qualities which a Blue- 
book of Regulations, far from teaching or encouraging, 
would rather atrophy. 





DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE EALING COMMITTEE AND THE MATTOCK- 
LANE SCHOOL. a 


The fotlowing further correspondence has passed between the — 
Hon. Sec. of the Ealing branch of the Catholic Federation and _ 
the Secretary of the Education Committee of the Ealing 
Borough Council, respecting the school in Mattock-lane for 
which the Rey. Richard O'Halloran, a suspended priest, has _ 
applied for rate-aid as a “ Roman Catholic” school : ; 

I ae 


24, Woodfield-road, Ealing, W. : 

January 9, IQII. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the reply of the Education — 
Committee, as per Minute of the 5th instant, I am directed by ¢ 
my Committee to ask : a 
(2) Whether your. Committee knew, when the Rev. Mr. — 
O’Halloran applied for the recognition of this school, that he — 
was not acknowledged by the Catholic ecclesiastical and educa- _ 
tional authorities as holding any status or position in the © 
Catholic Church, either as the Catholic priest of Ealing or in - 
any other character or capacity. - a 
(6) Whether your Committee made any inquiry as to Mr. — 


at Pe 


O’Halloran’s religious position and responsibility, before accept- 
ing his description of his school as “ Roman Catholic.” 

(c) Whether, in the event of an application for the recognition 
of a school of any other religious denomination, your Committee — 
would accept the applicant’s description of the denominational — 
character of such school, without any reference to the recog- 
nised authorities of such denomination. 2 

My Committee will greatly esteem the favour of a reply to 
these further inquiries, which they trust will not, in the peculiar 
circuinstances, be deemed unwarrantable or superfluous. en 

Thanking you and your Committee for your courteous con- 
sideration of my queries, : enn ae 

I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, = 8 8 
JOHN Hopson MATTHEWS (Hon. Sec.) _ 


Rita 
Education Office, Town Hall, Ealing, W. Cae 
; February 3, 1911. 
Dear Sir,—I enclose herewith an extract from the Minutes — 
of the last meeting of the General Purposes Sub-Committee 
dealing with the above-referred to proposed school. The recom- — 
mendation contained in the extract was duly approved and~ 
adopted by the Education Committee at their meeting held last — 
evening. ; 2 
Yours faithfully, 
; J. B. JOHNSON, Secretary. — 


a 


eer. 


a 


x 







J. B. Johnson, Esq. 


J. Hobson Matthews, Esq. 


PROPOSED NON-PROVIDED SCHOOL IN MATTOCK-LANE, 


The Sub-Committee dealt with a letter from the Hon. Sec. of the _ 
Catholic Federation (Ealing Branch), dated January 9, dealing with the _ 
action of the education authority with regard to the proposed non- 
provided school in Mattock-lane. 

Resolved to recommend that the Secretary be instructed to inform the 
Hon. Sec. of the Catholic Federation that the ecclesiastical status of the — 
Rev. R. O’Ffalloran isa matter outside the scope of the work of the 
local education authority of this Borough. 


Tids: 
24, Woodfield-road, Ealing, W., February 11, 19011. 

Dear Sir,—In further reference to your letter of the 4th 
instant, enclosing Minute of the Education Committee of the — 
same date, may I be permitted to state my meaning more — 
dearly than (as I gather) was done in my letter to you of the 
gth ult. 

I readily admit that any question as to the merely ecclesi- 
astical status of the Rev. R. O’Halloran would be outside the 


scope of your Committee’s work, nor did I desire them to come _ 
to a decision on that point. S 


he ie 
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- Morrison, gave an excellent concert. 





mittee dealing with the above referred to matter. 
_ mendation contained in the extract was adopted at the meeting 
of the Education Committee held last evening. 
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to apply for the recognition of a “ Roman Catholic school.” 


I should further esteem the favour of your Committee’s reply 
Whether, in the event of an 
application for the recognition of a school of any other religious 
denomination, your Committee would accept the applicant’s 
description of the denominational character of such school, 
without any reference to the duly constituted and recognised 


to my other inquiry, namely: 


authorities of the denomination concerned. 


In view of the great public importance of the issues involved, 
my Committee trust that the education authority will honour 


me with their reply to these questions. 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
JOHN HopsoN MATTHEWS (Hon. Sec.). 
_J. B. Johnson, Esq. a 


Education Office, Town Hall, Ealing, W., March 3, 1911. 


J. Hobson Matthews, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—I give on the attached sheet an extract from the 


minutes of the last meeting of the General Purposes Sub-Com- 


Yours faithfully 
J. B. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


PROPOSED NON-PROVIDED SCHOOL IN MATTOCK-LANE. 


The Sub-Committee had before them a letter dated February 11 from 
the Hon. Sec. of the Catholic Federation (Ealing Branch) referring to 
the policy of the Ealing education authority in connexion with the pro- 


posed non-provided school in Mattock-lane. 


~ Resolved to recommend that the Secretary be instructed to reply that 
the education authority has nothing further to add toits decision 


arrived at in meeting on the 2nd day of February, 1911. 
V. 


24, Woodfield-road, Ealing, W., March 4, 1911. 
J. B. Johnson, Esq. 


Dear Sir,—I thank you for your letter of yesterday’s date 


enclosing minute of your Committee. 


I regret the Committtee has not thought fit to favour my 
Committee with a reply to my questions, as formulated in my 


last letter. 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN HOBSON MATTHEWS 
(Hon. Sec., C. F., Ealing). 





OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
+. 


Shrovetide at Mount St. Mary’s College. 


Carnival festivities at Mount St. Mary’s College were this 
year a centre of attraction toa large circle of friends of the 
The London Old Mountaineers selected the Sunday 


College. 1 3 
for their return football match against the College, in which 


‘event the College were victorious by 7 goals to nothing. They 


played also for the “ Grand Matches” on Monday and Tuesday, 
a time-honoured institution peculiar to the College, which 
proved this year to have lost none of its old excitement. Allin 
the college are “French” or “English” for the occasion, and 
for the time being international importance is attached to the 
matches and their result. 

Mr. Harry Liston, an old favourite, entertained the com- 
munity and boys on the evening of Thursday, the first grand 
match. On the Sunday evening the college choir and the 
orchestra, resuscitated under the new music master, Mr. T. 
On Monday and Tuesday, 
the second and third grand matches, the evening was occupied 
by the performance of Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet” by boys of the 
higher line. Nas 

Their time of preparation was limited to three weeks, and 
school work was not allowed to be interfered with; and yet 
those who took the chief characters received very flattering 
praise from some of the older visitors who were present. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of J. J. Sutherland in the title 
role, and A. Marsin in that of Polonius. 

The Rector and the community entertained many clerical and 
lay friends to dinner on the Tuesday, and a large and dis- 
tinguished gathering of ladies and gentlemen attended the 
performance of the play. Two members of the community, the 
Rey. J. Goodwin and the Rev. J. Paul, were responsible for 
the acting and stage management respectively, and the call 
before the curtain and the ringing cheers were proof of the 
brilliant success of the venture. Shrovetide at the Mount is 
apparently nowadays associated invariably with a Shakespeare 
play. 


a 
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I wished to know whether the Committee were aware, at the 
time when Mr. O’Halloran made his application, that he was 
not recognised either by the ecclesiastical or the educational 
authorities of the Catholic body, as possessing any such status 
or position as would invest him with the necessary authority 
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Old Georgians’ Association. 


The Annual Dinner of the above Association was held on 
February 20, at the Restaurant Frascati. Some forty Old Boys 
and guests spent an enjoyable evening and reunion under the 
chairmanship of the President of the Association, Mr. H. Hartley 
Russell, who was supported by the Rev. J. Oswald Turner, 
C.J., Patron of the Association (President of St. George’s 
College, Woburn Park, Weybridge), and the Rev. E. Harold - 
Barry, C.J., and the Baron de Ville, vice-presidents. The 
.President proposed the toast of the College and expressed the 
gratitude of the Old Boys for the way the masters treated them 
when at the College. Baron de Ville, responding to the toast 
of “The Association,” proposed by the Rev. E. Harold Barry, 
expressed his hope that the Association would continue to grow 
in membership, and he also laid stress on the fact that boyhood 
friendships formed at school were far more true and lasting 
than those formed later in life. A dance arranged by the 
Association will take place shortly after Easter. 
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EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE UNEMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 


MR. Gipps recently asked the President of the Board of 
Education: How many elementary teachers are at present 
unemployed ; what has been the cost of their training to the 
public funds ; and what steps he is taking so to regulate the 
number of teachers trained at the public expense as to make it 
more closely approximate to the demand ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: Assuming, as I think I may, that the 
question is intended to refer only to certificated teachers, I 
must point out that it could not be answered with precision 
unless the Board were able to keep in touch with every teacher 
who has received the Board’s certificate since the year 1847, 
when certificates were first granted. The number of teachers 
certificated from the year 1847 to January 1, 1910, was 187,299. 
The Board’s records show that there were on the staffs of public 
elementary schools during the year ending July 31, 1910, 97,851 - 
certificated teachers. The Board have investigated the records 
of service of each of the 187,000 teachers referred to above. Of 
the 90,000 not employed in public elementary schools in 1910, 
upwards of 4,000 are known to be in receipt of superannuation 
allowances, disablement allowances, or Code pensions. The 
Board have no means of keeping in touch with the teachers 
whose names do not appear on the staff sheets of public elemen- 
tary schools, other than those in receipt of pensions, They are, 
therefore, unable to say how many of the 86,000 remaining to 
be accounted for are dead, or how many have permanently retired 
from the profession ; but it is obvious that a great number must, 
if still alive, be upwards of sixty-five years of age. I am afraid 
it would be quite impossible to calculate the amount expended 
out of public funds on the training of the residue, whatever it 
may be. Indeed, it would be extremely difficult to find out 
what kind of training, if any, was given in the case of a great 
number of them. The last part of the question refers to a 
matter which I have been considering very closely of late. 
Having regard to the supply of teachers as a whole throughout 
the country, I am not aware that any material disproportion can 
be shown to exist between supply and demand in respect of 
properly qualified teachers for public elementary schools. 


ACCIDENTS TO SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


Mr. CLYNES asked : Whether local education authorities can 
be held responsible for the payment of compensation in 
connexion with accidents to children in attendance at school 
under their control ; and whether such children are insured by 
the school authorities ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: The question involves points of law 
which I have no authority to decide. I am advised, however, 
that no general ruling could be given, and that the decision 
in any case that may arise must depend upon all the circum- 
stances affecting it. With regard to the second part of the 
question, I have no complete information ; but I have reason 
to believe that some local education authorities have taken steps 
to insure themselves against liabilities of this character. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS: FREE PLACES. 


Mr. GOLDSTONE, in the House of Commons, on February 22, 
asked the President of the Board of Education: What was 
the total number of secondary schools in receipt of the higher 
grant of the Board which had been permitted to provide less 








“ZTINSEED COMPOUND” (Aniseed Senega, Squill, Tolu, &c.). For 
Coughs and Colds, Influenza, &c, 

“TINSEED COMPOUND” for Coughs and Colds. Of provenefficacy, ged. 
and 1s, 144d. Of Chemists only. 

“ LINSEED COMPOUND ”’ for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial troubles. 934d. 
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Economical. Of Chemists only, 
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than the usual 25 per cent. of free places ; whether the circum- | impossible for a teacher really to enter into the individuality and 


stances under which the variation from the regulations was 
allowed were reviewed from time to time ; and, if so, at what 


intervals the reconsideration was undertaken by the Board of | real educational gospel, and nothing else was true. 


Education ? : : 
The PRESIDENT of the Board of Education (Mr. Runciman) : 


The normal requirement of 25 per cent. of free places has been 
reduced, in respect of the current school year, in 125 of the 909 
schools in receipt of the higher grant in England and Wales. 
All cases where a reduction of the normal requirement has 
been made are reviewed from time to time, but there is nota 
fixed interval common to all. Any change of the conditions 
under which the reduction of requirement was originally made, 
and any new circumstances arising subsequently, are taken into 
consideration as occasion requires. 

Following up this question, MR. GOLDSTONE, on March 1, 
asked the President of the Board of Education : What addi- 
tional number of free places would be available in the 125 
secondary schools which have been allowed to make less than 
the usual provision of 25 per cent. of free places in the event of 
the general application of the normal requirement? _ 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: I regret that, owing to a clerical error, 
the answer I gave the hon, member on February 22 wasslightly 
inaccurate. The number of schools in which a reduction of the 
normal requirements has been made is 124, not 125 as stated. 
In these 124 schools the number of free places actually required 
for the current school year was 957. The number which would 
have been required at the full rate of 25 per cent. is1,820. But 
the number actually given was 1,201, and fifty-four more were 
offered but not taken up. Therefore the additional number of 
free places which would have been available over and above 
those actually offered is 565. 


EVENING SCHOOL GRANTS AT MANCHESTER. 


Mr. HAwoRTH, in the House of Commons, asked the 
President of the Board of Education: Whether considerable 
amounts of grants payable to the City of Manchester in respect 
of evening schools for the session 1909-10 are still unpaid ; 
whether he is aware that financial inconvenience is being caused 
at Manchester by the delay in the payment of such grants ; 
whether, in order to avoid overdrafts at the bank, such grants 
will be paid to the City of Manchester at once ; and what action 
he proposes taking to prevent a recurrence of this in the 
future ? / ; , 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: The grants in question are being paid 
with as much expedition as possible, and itis probable that the 
bulk of them will have been paid before the end of the week. 
Many of the claim forms were received very late, some of them 
only a few weeks ago. It is necessary that all claim forms 
should be carefully scrutinised before grants are paid on them. 
Delay on the part of the authority in the return of the forms 
therefore involves delay in the payment of grants. 





The Duties of School Managers. 


A Conference of managers of public elementary schools under 
the control of the Middlesex Education Committee was held a 
few days ago at Caxton Hall, Westminster, Colonel H. F. 
Bowles, Chairman of the Education Committee, presiding. 
Miss Frere gave an account of the Children’s Care Committees 
under the London County Council. 

Then came an interesting address from PROFESSOR SADLER, 
who spoke on the general duties of managers and the oppor- 
tunities they have for useful work. He thought that managers 
should endeavour, as far as opportnnities offered, to make 
schools as regards tone, beauty, fresh air, and ‘companionship, 
exactly what they would like them to be if their own children 
were being educated there. It was difficult for them to scour 
out of their minds that fallacious presupposition that anything 
in the way of education was good enough for children of the 
masses. The nation’s children constituted one of the intellectual 
treasures of the kingdom just as their strength and unfolding 
abilities formed one of the main economic assets of the country. 
Educational expenditure—which was now getting to mean 
social rather than pedagogic expenditure—if it was made in the 
right spirit and at the right time and in such a way as not to 
weaken independence of personal character or to discourage 
parental foresight and self-denial, was, in his judgment, the best 
of all human investments. When they got near the machinery 
of public education—and it was most delicate at: the point where 
the teacher was in relation to the child and the children in rela- 
tion to one another—ought they not to realise very candidly the 
extent of their own technical ignorance, while at the same time 
preserving as far as possible their common sense and unsophis- 
ticated curiosity ? It was equally important not to be hypnotised 
by the immense authority of administrative experience. They 
ought to bring their plain common sense to bear on what was 
taught and what time they were going to allow for teaching it. 
There was much in the idea of keeping the children out of 
doors as much as possible, and making them learn by doing as 
much as possible. If they really believed that the art of the 
con luct of life was much more important than the theoretical 
science of life, and that the real value of aman of woman 
depended on the spiritual quality of his or her actions, if they 
cared for both sides of education, they would know that it was 


personality of the pupils committed to his care if he had more 
than thirty children to deal with at the same time. This was 
Dealing 
with the subject of religious instruction, Professor Sadler said 


that very few people were ever present ata religious lesson in an - 


elementary school. There are few things in England more 
profoundly moving than the sense of the religious unity of a 
great school in the few minutes of common worship. Whatever 
else they did in England let them not lose that. They should 
aim at forming links between the schools and the homes, making 
the children feel that school should elevate the home, and that 
home should: humanise the school. It was desirable that 
managers should enter into friendship with the teachers, who 
were some of the most intelligent people in the country. There 
was a danger in some places of their being isolated as a group. 

In the subsequent discussion several doctors took exception to 


the arrangement which the Education Committee of the county 


council had made with the hospitals, arguing that it was a great 
injustice to medical practitioners and involved great expense to 
the education authorities. 








University of London Catholic Students’ Society. 
LECTURE BY MGR. MOYEs. 


On Thursday, February 23, in the Senate Room of the 
University of London, the Right Rev. Mgr. Canon Moyes, 
D.D., gave a lecture on ‘“‘ The Medieval Church and University 
Education,” the Rev. J. Driscoll, M.A., D.D., in the chair. 


Canon Moyes gave a most interesting account of the early — 


universities, showing how large a part the Church took in their 


formation ; and how many owed their existence to the Church. — 


He mentioned how the leading historians recognised this fact 
and said it was only those who were not well up in history who 
thought the Church had ever been against education, There 


was much work which the Catholic students of the London ~ 


University with their education could do. The Records at the 
British Museum offered a large field of labour. Mr. Dwyer 
(London Hospital) proposed a vote of thanks to Canon Moyes, 
which was seconded by Mr. F. Ryan, B.A. 








NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES, 
reer 


ENGLAND. 





WESTMINSTER. ~ 
THE ARCIIBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday, March 12: 
firmation at 4 p.m. 
Tuesday, March 14: 
Confirmation at 6 p.m. 


Thursday, March 16: Clapton, Visitation and Confirmation at 


Friday, March 17: 
Feast of St. Patrick at 11.15 a.m. 


THE Forty Hours’ PRAYER.—Secord Sunday of Lent, Friday, 


March 17: St. John’s, Islington, N, Third Sunday of Lent, 


March 19: *St. James’, Spanish-place. Monday, March 20: Nazareth 

House, Hammersmith. Tuesday, March 21: *Farm-street. Thursday, 

March 23: “Carmelites, Kensington. Friday, March 24: Harrow. 

Fourth Sunday of Lent, March 26: Warwick-street. Tuesday, 

March 28: *The Oratory, Brompton. 
* Exposition continued during the night. 


THE CATHEDRAL: First COMMUNION.—At the nine o’clock, or 
Children’s Mass, 65 children, boys and girls, made their First Com- 
munion on Sunday morning, a previous number of 46 having been 
presented but recently on the first Sunday of February, and still others 
are in course of immediate preparation, all in fulfilment of the latest 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments as to the age at 
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’ which young children are to make their First Communion. The children 
were shepherded by their teachers, and parents and friends assisted in 
great numbers. The Bishop of Cambysopolis celebrated the Mass, 
and administered the Holy Communion to the children at the high 
altar, the adult communicants presenting themselves at the chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament. After Mass Lady Edmund Talbot entertained 
the children at breakfast in the schoolrooms in Great Peter-street, to 
which they went in procession from the Cathedral. 

There was no singing at the Children’s Mass. The Capitular Mass 
at half-past ten was the ‘‘Sexti Toni” by Croce. The offertory was 
noteworthy in that it was oneof the set for the Sundays from 
Septuagesima to Easter Sunday published out of the ‘‘ Offertoria ” 
composed by Palestrina for the whole year, and is being followed by 
the others during the Sundays of Lent. The choir has recently added 
three Masses of Scarlatti to its repertoire. 

At the twelve o’clock Mass during Lent Father Terence Donnelly, 
S.J., is preaching on the Divinity of Christ. In the first sermon the 
problem was stated with eloquence and particularity to a very large 
and deeply interested congregation. In the evening Father Rudolph, 
O.S.F.C., commenced a Lenten course. His theme was the meaning 
of human life. Some spent their lives in a meaningless, objectless 
manner, oblivious of any grand end, any noble destiny. Others, 
deeply interested in the problem of human life, tried to work it out 
from their own standpoint. Men like Mallcck, Carlyle, Spencer, 
Goldwin Smith and others proclaimed their inability to solve it. The 
Catholic Church taught men to look beyond tothe hereafter, and 
enjoined them to live their lives here in preparation for an everlasting 
life to come. Reason postulated a future life. The infinite in man 
could never find rest but in the Infinite Creator. To serve God 
here and to possess God hereafter was the sum total of man’s 
destiny, 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S LENTEN PASTORAL.—The following Pastoral 
a the Archbishop was read in the churches of the diocese on Sunday 
Cs 


It would, in accordance with the regulations then in force, have been 
our duty to make our visit ‘‘ad limina Apostolorum” towards the end 
of 1909, but, just as we were preparing to do so, a slight illness obliged 
us to postpone our journey, and subsequently we obtained permission 

from the Holy See to defer our visit until last year. It had been our 

intention to go to Rome last October, but press of business at home 
prevented our departure until nearly the end of November ; and the 
many matters—concerning some only the archdiocese, and others the 
whole province of Westminster—which it was necessary to submit to 
the authorities in Rome, detained us there for nearly eight weeks. 
The removal of England from the jurisdicticn of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda, which took place towards the end of 1908, has 
placed our ecclesiastical business under the control of various other 
Congregations, and many questions have arisen and will arise which 
can be decided only by consultation with the Congregation to which, 
by its nature, the particular business belongs. 

In our first audience, on November 28, immediately after cur arrival 
in Rome, we presented to the Holy Father the offering of Peter’s 
Pence from the archdiocese, amounting to £1,000. His Holiness 
desired us to convey his thanks to all the faithful who had contributed 
to this offering ; and again in our farewell audience, on January 13, 
he bade us to impart his Apostolic Blessing to the clergy, religious 
communities and laity committed to our care. We gladly now convey 
this gracious message of the Holy Father to the whole archdiocese, 
and we earnestly beg the prayers of all, that God may console and 
strengthen His Vicar amid the innumerable sorrows and anxieties which 
afflict the Church in so many countries at the present day. 


—CHILDREN’s COMMUNION.—We spoke to you Jast year, dearly 
beloved children in Jesus Christ, on the all-important duties which 
parents have to discharge towards the offspring that God has bestowed 
upon them, reminding you of the grace and responsibility which He has 
attached to the parental position. -Many a time in recent years we 
have used this doctrine of parental right in defence of our Catholic 
schools. It is a doctrine to which the Catholic Church has always 
attributed the greatest importance. Of this we have had a striking 
example in the Decree of the Sovereign Pontiff, issued on August 8 of 
last year, ‘‘ on the age of those who are to be admitted 
to their first Eucharistic Communion.” In this decree the Iloly, 
Father recalls the Church to the ancient teaching, forgotten or obscured 
in almost every country, whereby children, as soon as they are capable 
of committing sin, are to be led to find in the reception of the Precious 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ the strength which they need to resist 
and overcome their natural evil inclinations. _Who then is to determine 
when a child is to be admitted to Holy Communion? The decree 
gives us the following clear and explicit rule: ‘‘ The obligation of the 
precept of Confession and Communion, binding the child, falls principally 
upon those who have charge of it, that is upon the Jarents, confessor, 
teachers, and parish priest. To the father, however, or whoever 
occupies his place, and to the confessor, it belongs according to the 
Roman Catechism, to admit the child to its First Communion.” We 
emphasise the words the Aavents, the father, for it is to them that it 
~ belongs, in the first place, to discern the beginning of the exercise of 
reason in their children’s minds ; and having done so, to see that they 
are prepared as soon as possible to receive the Most Blessed 
Sacrament. 

This plain and definite declaration of the place which parents hold 
with regard to the preparation of their children for the Sacrament of 
daily spiritual life is of the greatest consequence, and carries with it 
duties of great responsibility. Like all duties, it must be performed in 
conformity with right reason, and in accordance with the dictates of 
conscience, and parents may sin against this duty either by sheer 
neglect or by setting up their judgment against the authoritative 
declaration of the Church. In the first place they may commit sin 
by remaining indifferent about the development of their children’s 
intelligence, and letting the years go by, leaving the child to be the 
prey of evil inclinations without thinking to provide it with the Divine 
remedy of Holy Communion. Doubtless those to whom the discern- 
ment of the child’s fitness for the Sacraments also belongs, the teachers 
and the parish priest, will in many cases make up for the parental 


neglect, as, alas, they have so often to do in other matters. 










But, none 
the less, the parent will have failed to do his own part, bestowed upon 


bim by God Himself, and will have dissociated himself from, perhaps, 


the most important act in his child’s life, to his own and to that child’s 


almost irreparable loss. 


Again, parents may fail in their duty by unreasonably postponing the 
age of their children’s First Communion, and this is peculiarly the 
temptation of many earnest and God-fearing persons. They think with 
gratitude of their own First Communion, made at the age of eleven or 
twelve years, after a long and very careful preparation, with a know- 
ledge of the Divine Mystery such as they know must be quite beyon4 
the capacity of their own little children of on'y seven or eight. They 
feel great reluctance to suggest that these little ones should be admitted 
to the reception of the Blessed Sacrament ; they try to justify a con- 
siderable delay ; and thus, almost unconsciously, they are in serious 
danger of ontradicting and of nullifying the express declarations and 
the explicit orders of the supreme authority of the Church. 

Already last October we spoke to the rectors of our churches, begging 
them to do all in their power to prepare without delay for Holy Com- 
munion all the children of our diocese who have reached the age of dis- 
cretion, and we do not think that it would be the fault of the clergy if 
any children fail during the coming Lent to make that Easter Com- 
munion to which the law of the Church obliges them. But many will 
undoubtedly omit to do so if parents either do not recognise their duty 
or neglect to discharge it. 

It is to parents, therefure, that we address ourselves especially to-day 
that they may take to heart the teaching of the Holy Father, and put it 
into practice without delay, All should endeavour to have by them 
the text of the Decree to which we have alluded, the main points of 
which we may summarise as follows : 


1. As soon as the child has reached the age of discretion, or, in 
other words, begins to use its reason, it is bound by the obligation of 
satisfying the twofold precept of Confession and Communion. 

2. The instruction of a child for First Communion is necessarily of a 
very simple character. The child must know that there is one only 
God, and that God loves us, and will reward the good and punish the 
wicked ; that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are equally God, 
though there is only one God ; that God the Son became man and died 
to save us from sin and hell. The child must know further that the 
Blessed Sacrament is not common bread, but a holy gift bringing Jesus, 
the Son of God made ran, into our souls. Later, as the child grows 
older, fuller and more detailed information will be given in Christian 
doctrine, and especially regarding the mystery of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Thus its eucharistic knowledge will grow with its intelligence, and 
instead of being imparted—sometimes with, perhaps, too yreat insist- 
ence and intensity—at a later age, as was formerly the case, it will 
develop with the child and become, in a much fuller and more real 
sense, an essential part in its spiritual and mental equipment. 

3. The actual devotion to, and immediate preparation for, and the 
thanksgiving after Holy Communion, cannot be the same for the young 
child as they will be in later youth, and in full maturity. If they are - 
proportioned to the capacity and intelligence of the child, nothing more 
can be expected or required, and parents need have no undue 
anxiety on this point. But experience shows that very young 
children are often capable of much greater devotion and discern- 
ment than their parents give them credit for; and who will 
hesitate to believe that their devotion and discernment will grow rapidly 
under the Divine influence of the Master Whom they receive into their 
souls. 

4. Lastly, children must be encouraged to go very frequently to 
Holy Communion ‘‘ and, if it be possible, even daily, as Jesus Christ 
and our Holy Mother Church desire it, and they should do so with 
such devotion of soul as their age allows.” 

We know, dear children in Jesus Christ, the anxious burden of care 
which weighs down the heart of many a father and mother. They see 
their children growing up in all the winsomeness of innocence, and they 
think with dread of the perils of adolescence, and the still graver 
dangers of the early years when home influence is practically over. 
May not this burden be lightened in no small degree, and the outlook 
upon the future rendered happier, if they take to heart the teach- 
ing of the Church, and allow our Saviour to share with them, as He 
desires, the training of their children from their earliest years. Fle 
made their hearts His own in Baptism. He desires to be with them 
and to form and to train their intelligence from its first dawn, by giving 
Himself to them in the Blessed Sacrament as soon as they are capable 
of realising Elis Divine Presence. Parents will surely find in the 
loyal acceptance of the teaching of the Church on this subject their 
greatest possible assistance in the anxious task of preparing their children 
to grow up earnest faithful Christians. Our schools will in future 
conform themselves to these prescriptions of the Holy Father, and 
then as the children pass from one class or standard to another, they 
will receive a fuller knowledge of the mystery of the altar, and little by 
little, with the growth of their mental formation, they will come to 
understand more completely the place that Holy Communion is meant 
to take in their lives. It is, then, for parents to be on the alert to 
discover the awakening of the intelligence of their children, to give 
them their first lessons about this Divine Mystery, and to take counsel 
with their children’s Confessor, in order that without delay they may 
become partakers of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. The carry- 
ing into practice of the instructions issued by the Holy See will depend 
to a large extent upon the parents of our children. May none of them 
be wanting in this sacred duty committed to them. 

Dear Reverend Brethren, and dear Children in Jesus Christ, the 
Decree on the age for First Communion, and the Decree on Frequent 





From fifty to three-score he loses not much in fancy ; and 
judgment, the effect of observation, still increases.— Dryden. 
The House of Jones and Wills has a century’s experience 
in Ecclesiastical Art and holds a unique position in face of 
the ravages of modern utilitarianism. As Artists, they 
specialise in every branch of Church Craft, at 47, Great 
Russell-street, London, W.C. 
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Communion issued in 1905, are part of that great scheme of spiritual 
renovation which the Supreme Pontiffhas never ceased to set before the 
world since the day of His elevation to the Apostolic Chair. The 
nations of the earth are once again largely governed by material and 
pagan ideas. The supernatural is forgotten and often denied. And 
Catholics have to pass from the shelter of a Catholic home or school 
into a world that concerns itself little about God and His laws, or 
about the eternal welfare of souls. There is one supreme antidote to 
all the evils that inevitably surround us, the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar, which gave strength and courage to the Christians of early days 
in dangers and difficulties greater than we shall ever know. Now 
again, as we have already done in the two preceding Lents, we most 
earnestly exhort you to unite with us in propagating by every means in 
our power true and solid devotion to Jesus, our Divine Master, present 
in the Blessed Sacrament. 

In the first place, use every effort to enable our children to make 


their first Communion at the earliest possible age, and train them after-. 


wards in frequent and devout use of this Sacrament. 


—Tue GUILD OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT.—Next we desire 
most earnestly that the Guild of the Blessed Sacrament be established 
in every district. The organisation of this Guild allows great latitude. 
It may be divided into various sections according to the needs of the 
locality, and it may be in close relation to social work among our 
people. Let us repeat our wish that the badge of this archconfraternity 
in our diocese may always be the medal which was struck on the 
occasion of the Eucharistic Congress and thus keep alive among us our 
gratitude to God for all His mercies vouchsafed to us on that 
occasion. 

Lastly, it is our hope that our intentions regarding the annual Solemn 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, which we have already explained 
to our clergy, may be universally realised. Some, we know, regret that 
the Forty Hours’ Prayer is no longer confined to the season of Lent, 
mainly because they have never understood the purpose of the change. 
We desire that this special praise and adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament be kept up unceasingly in our public churches, so that from 
the diocese there may go up a true ‘‘laus perennis” before the Throne 
of God, not at one season only but throughout the year. Butit is no 
less our desire that this solemn exposition, whether it be only for one 
day or for the whole forty hours, should become one of the principal 
festivals of each district ; a sacred occasion for which special preparation 
would be made in the form of a spiritual retreat lasting over niae days, 
or, where so long a period is impossible, for at least a Triduum. Thus, 

ear after year, in each church a spiritual opportunity will be given to 
the faithful of renewing their devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, and 
of returning to the more careful practice oftheir religionif they have grown 
indifferent. No better time than this could be chosen for the first Holy 
Communion of the children who have recently come to the use of reason, 
for they would thus obtain the special prayers of all those to whom the 
honour of the Blessed Sacrament is dear. 

You are well aware, dear Reverend Fathers, what importance our 
verterated predecessor, Cardinal Manning, attached to spiritual missions 
or retreats preached by the diocesan clergy at the invitation of their 
brethren. e gladly recognise the invaluable work of the Religious 
Orders and Congregations in giving missions to our people, but such 
‘extraordinary efforts are only possible at comparatively long intervals 
of time. On this account we should rejoice to see our diocesan clergy 
helping one another, by taking part in the retreats which we desire to 
see established everywhere in preparation for the annual solemn Exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

We are living in an age of leagues, societies, associations, and 
federations. All these things are necessary for the public life of the 
Church, and, so long as they are carried on in conformity with Catholic 
teaching, we desire to encourage and to assist them by every means in 
our power. But we must not forget that the source of the power of the 
Church is supernatural, and that this her supernatural strength depends 
very largely upon the supernatural vigour of the members of the Church. 
It is in the practice of frequent Communion, and in devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, that those who are engaged in our various societies 
will find the guidance and the force which they need to carry on the 
work in which they are interested. 

We leave again this year the choice of special Lenten devotions to 
the discretion of the clergy, but we desire that on one evening in every 
week, other than Sunday, the Blessed Sacrament be exposed for one 
hour at least in every public church, and that during the Exposition 
the Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus and the ‘‘ Miserere” be said or 
sung for our intentions. 


—TuHE DiocesAN EpucaTION Funpb.—In accordance with a 
custom of many years, the collection to-day will be for the Westminster 
Diocesan Education Fund, which is concerned with the provision and 
administration of the Reformatory, Industrial, Poor Law, and ‘‘ Special” 
schools of the diocese. There are 18 of these schools in our diocese. 
The cost of maintaining them according to the requirements of the 
public Departments and to meet the demands of recent legislation is a 
very heavy one. The special need of this year is a sum of £2,000, 
which must be found by the managers for the complete renovation of 
one of the schools, and for the entire renewal of its water and drainage 
system. We have the fullest confidence that you will do your best to 
relieve us and our managers of the burden which presses so heavily; 
upon us. While we take care that the children should be faithfully 
instructed in the faith and their religious duties, we must also take care 
that their bodily health and needs receive our best attention. 

We remind those who are unable to observe the normal discipline of 
the Lenten Fast that they should according to their means give specia! 
alms, to be placed in the box provided for that purpose in our churches, 
and endeavour to give more time to fervent prayer. 


. CHELSEA: SILVER JUBILEE OF FATHER SKRIMSHIRE,—At a 

conversazione in the Chelsea Town Hall, on Thursday of last week, a 
presentation was made to Father Donald Skrimshire in commemora- 
tion of tbe silver jubilee of his priesthood. A brilliant company 
assembled, and the presentation was preceded bya concert of more 
than ordinary merit. Canon Fanning presided, and Father Charles 
Cox, on behalf of the many friends and parishioners whom he was 
deputed to represent, delivered to the hands of the jubilarian an 
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illuminated address and a cheque for £212. Among the clergy present 
were Mgr. Canon Brown, V.G. of Southwark, Abbot Egan, O.S.B., 
Father Brugnoli, O.S.M., Fathers Cator, Gilbert Dolan, O.S. Bi; 
Norbert Birt, O.S.B., Kelly, Fitzpatrick, Wren, Thomas Heditch, 
Donlevy, Jas. Nicholson, O’Leary, Hetherington, Amery, and Foley. 
Others present were Major-General Sir Alfred Turner, K.C.B., and 
Lady Turner, Dr. Redmond, Sir E. Stansfeld, aad abont 300 others. 
The Holy Father sent a telegram of congratulation, and a large number 
of friends sent letters of regret at inability to attend. 

Canon Fanning spoke of the love, affection, and gratitude which had 
prompted tbat celebration, He referred to the work which Father 
Skrimshire had achieved in Kensington, Kingsland, Hanwell, and 
there in Chelsea, not only as a hardworking priest, but as a member of 
various public bodies, 


Sir Alfred Turner spoke warmly of the zeal, piety, and energy _ 


which Father Skrimshire bad shown through all the twenty-five years 
of his priestly life. Although himself an ‘‘ outsider,” he was drawn to 


Father Skrimshire by ties of very close friendship. There was nobody 


of men, he said, who led such self-sacrificing lives for the spiritual, moral, 
and social interests cf their flocks. Father Dolan, O.S.B., Abbot - 
Egan, O.S.B., Father Donlevy, and Father Heditch also paid their 
personal tribute. Father Wren, as secretary of the testimonial com- 


mittee, read the address, and Father Cox presented the cheque. Father — 


Skrimshire thanked his brother clergy with whom he had worked for 
the past twenty-five years, and all wh had been associated with the 
event of that evening, and the interesting ceremony was brought to a 
happy close. sae 


THE CARMELITES, KENSINGTON.—At the Carmelites Father 
Nicholson, S.J., is preaching on the Sunday mornings, Father Basil 
Maturin in the afternoon, and again on Tuesdays and Thursdays in the 
afternoon. On Sunday afternoons the general subject is ** Some of the 
Titles of Our Lord,” Tuesdays, ‘‘Sin, its sources and remedies,” and 
Thursdays on ‘‘The laws and principles of prayer.” 

Father Nicholson, in gathering ‘‘ Figs from Thistles,” took for bis 
special subject on Sunday “ Truth from Caiaphas.” God’s glory 
appeared in all things. Even his enemies were compelled to declare 
it. Caiaphas proclaimed the truth he did sot understand when he said 
it was expedient that one man should die for the people. Whata 
difference it would make to our lives if we could realise in faith the full 


import of those word. The foesof the Church hated God to-day as 


Caiaphas hated Christ. The attack on the Church were no less bittter 
to-day than through all the centuries from the first, as witness the 
hatred of the Anticlericals in France, who were clamouring for the 
destruction of Christ in the proscription of His Church. But the 
Cua survived all persecution in every age in the love of her 
children. 


FARM-STREET.—The men’s retreat in progress at Farm-street is 
being attended by large numbers, and on Sunday morning there was 
an exceptionally large number of communicants. Father Gavin, S.J., 
and Father Clutton, S.J., who are conducting the exercises, which con- 
clude on Sunday morning next, are making a deep impression on the 
men who fill the church every day. z 

Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., on Sunday morning commenced a 
powerful Lenten course on the Lord’s jPrayer, Father Bampton 


preached on Penance in the afternoon, and Father Stanislaus St. John, — 


S.J., on Friday to the Associates of the Apostleship of Prayer. Never 
has spiritual activity been greater. 


TYBURN CONVENT : NOVENA FOR THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND, 
—On Saturday a novena was commenced at the Tyburn Convent, 
6, Hyde Park-place, opposite the Marble Arch, for the conversion of 
England. The opening sermon was preached by Father Philip Fletcher, 
The little chapel was full. Benediction followed. Day by day the 
Sisters of Perpetual Adoration continue their siege of heaven close by 
the site of the gallows tree, hallowed like the cross by the presence of 


many martyrs, and thither every hour—for the Sisters keep open 


house at Tyburn—pilgrims journey for a spell of peace. 


MARYLEBONE: CHURCH OF THE Rosary.—The Church of the 
Rosary in Marylebone-road, which, in spite of all official designations, 
continues to be held in affectionate remembrance as ‘‘ Homer Row,” 
is the centre of a new and vigorous activity under the administration of 
Mgr. Edmond Nolan, who has returned to mission work after many 
years of academic work at St. Edmund’s and Cambridge University, A 
new choir has been organised. Congregational singing has been 
developed. Confraternities have been vitalised. Especially has the 
Guild of the Blessed Sacrament been invigorated and enlarged. Elomer 
Row has at all times been noted for the great devotion to the Blessed _ 
Sacrament and to the Rosary, of which it is the centre, dating from 
the time when the mission in its foundation was in charge of the 
Dominicans. The Lenten sermons this year are being preached by 
one of the younger generation of Dominican preachers, Father Bede 
Jarrett, O.P. . On Sunday morning at twelve o’clock, for the almost 


universal custom of midday Mass has been adopted recently, Mgr. 
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Nolan, the rector, preached on the duty of. self-discipline, the subjuga- 
tion of self-will, and the co-ordination of all the powers of the soul in 
the realisation of its immortal destiny. Father Bede Jarrett in the 
evening preached a most interesting sermon. Biographies, said ke, 
are the books most thumbed in libraries. The most live literature is 
drama, The greatest masterpieces of the world are human documents. 
Lent was the season of repentance, when men could cry out like 
Pharoah, ‘‘I have sinned against the Lord.” The human cry appealed 
to them more p»ignantly than abstract reasoning. They could see 
themselves in Pharoah, who spoke impulsively, ‘‘in haste,” and 
impulsively hardened his heart. People boasted of impulsiveness, but 
it was often cruel. Let them base their religion, their sorrow for sin, 
their communions, all their acts, not on feelings alone, which ebb and 
flow and pass away, but on the firm ground of duty nobly done. 


LECTURES BY PRIESTS IN NorTH LoNDoN.—The Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society is making a strong impression in North London by the 
course of lectures it has organised and is giving in the Stanley Hall, 
Tufnell Park, on successive Tuesdays. The fame of the learned lecture 
by Dr. Aveling, who gave the opening lecture, and of Mgr. Canon 
Moyes, who succeeded him, brought together on Tuesday last a large 
and enthusiastic audience whicb more than filled the hall to hear Mgr. 
Canon Howlett deal with the question as to which Christian Church 
was the Church of Christ. Mr. Hilaire Belloc presided, and he was 
supported on the platform by Mgr. Moyes, the Rev. Dr. Herbert 
Vaughan, the Rev. Dr. Aveling, Father Reany, Father Bruno, C.P., 
and Father Charles, C.P. Questions followed the lecture, and, as 
usual, were fully and most patiently answered. There was no taint of 


the odiwm theologicum, everything was marked by friendly and broad 


1 


road, Bethnal Green, N.E. 


sympathy, and the spirit of charity was over all. 


BETHNAL GREEN: THE POLISH CoLONY.—As a treat to ihe Polish 
Colony during Shrovetide, a most interesting dramatic performance 
was given by the school-children at the Polish Institute, 17, Old Ford- 
**Bethleerm Polskie” (Polish Bethlehem) 
is a piece of some artistic value with historical incidents, interwoven 
with hymns, solos, choruses both religious and patriotic, by a well- 
known living author. It has been played lately in Galicia (Austrian 
Poland) only, its performance being prohibited both in Russian and 
Prussian Poland. Taking all into consideration, the play was a great 
success, the hall being full to overflowing, and the audience showed their 
appreciation by heartily applauding the performers. 


SOUTHWARE. 


St. Grorcr’s CATHEDRAL.—A large number of children of the 
parish schools made their First Communion at St. George’s Cathedral 
on Sunday, and an address was delivered by the Very Rev. Canon 
Sprankling, the Administrator. In the evening there was a procession 


_of the Blessed Sacrament. Representatives of the various Confraternities 


in connexion with the mission took part, and the men of the Blessed 
Sacrament Guild in large numbers were present in their distinctive 
robes of office. The children who had made their First Communion 
earlier in the day also took part in the procession. 


St. Mary’s, CLAPHAM.—The Redemptorist Fathers commenced in 


- St. Mary’s Church, Clapham, on Sunday a special course of sermons 


for Lent, and with the exception of those who are engaged in various 


parts of the country conducting missions, the whole of the community 


at Clapham are to give the addresses. In addition, the clergy are 
giving special addresses appropriate to the holy season for the children 
of the parish, = 

The members of the Society of St. Elizabeth of Flungary heard 
with satisfaction on Sunday that a lady who had taken a deep interest 
in the work of the organisation had bequeathed in her will the sum of 
£400, which was to be devoted to the needs of the poor of Clapham. 
Death duties on the legacy amounted to £40, and the balance is to be 
used for the relief of cases of emergency in the neighbourhood. 


AMBERLEY.—The Bishop of Southwark has appointed Father 
Flanagan, of St. George’s Cathedral, to the mission at Amberley in 
succession to Father Wallace. 


CATHOLIC TRADE-UNIONISTS,—The Trade Union Sub-Committee 
of the Catholic League of South London, which was formed recently, 
has decided to take action at the earliest possible opportunity to protest 
against the proposals of certain Trade Union Societies to deal with 
religious education in the schools of the country. A demonstration is 
being arranged for the purpose of giving Catholic working-men an 
opportunity of expressing their disapproval of the programme of the 
Labour party which includes the introduction of secular education into 
the school system of England. The movement has received the 
support of members of various borough councils and trade unions; and 
members of Parliament who are in favour of religious education being 
preserved in the schools are to be asked to speak at the demonstration 
which is being arranged. 


CatTuoLtic CHAPLAINS IN THE Navy.—As an outcome of a 
question asked at the last meeting of the South London Catholic 
League with regard to the number of Catholic chaplains attached to 
the Home Fleet, it has been decided to inaugurate an agitation for the 
appointment of chaplains for the Catholic sailors engaged in 
manceuvres. The Right Rev. Mgr. Brown, V.G., will submit an 
interesting statement concerning this important question at the next 
meeting of the Leaguge, and if necessary the authorities will be 
applied to with the object of remedying what is generally agreed to be 
a serious grievance. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


Great HAywoop: St. JOHN THE BAPTIST’s CHURCH.—A stained- 
glass window, made by Messrs. Hardman and Co., and presented by 
the Misses Sarah and Ann Bromley, of Windsor, has been placed in 
the above-mentioned church and blessed. There are four lights and 
tracery. The lights depict Our Lord, St. John the Baptist, the 
priest Zachary, and St. Elizabeth. The tracery angels bear a scroll with 
the legend “* Ecce Agnus Dei,” &c. 
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HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE. 


THE CLERGY’S PRESENTATION TO THE BISHOP.—Last June the 
Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle celebrated the silver jubilee of his 
priesthood, and the crozier which was subscribed for by the clergy to 
mark the occasion is now to hand from the makers, Messrs. Hardman 
and Powell, of Birmingham. It is of metal, richly gilt all over and 
burnished. The stem is ornamented by knobs of delicate repoussé 
work, the top member of the stem terminating in a hexagon canopy 
richly crocheted, with six panels of champlevé enamel, with full-length 
figures of the Blessed Virgin, St. Etheldreda, St. Bede the Venerable, 
St. Cuthbert, St. Aidan, and St. Hilda, above each of which is set a 
vesica-shaped amethyst.. The crook of the crozier, which is richly 
engraved with panels of repoussé work on both sides, has fourteen 
delicately-worked crochets running round the outer edge, and is set 
with rock crystals and amethysts; the centre of the crook is filled with 
a double figure of a kneeling angel holding the coat of arms of the 
diocese of Hexham and Newcastle on one side and of Durham on the 
other ; below this, in the terminable crook, are two shields surmounted 
by mitres with the coat of arms of Bishop Collins, to whom the crozier 
has been presented. 
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NORTHAMPTON. 


WOODBRIDGE: FATHER REILLY’s RETIREMENT.—The state of 
his health has caused the Rev. Chas. E, Reilly to retire from active 
work. No resident priest will be appointed at present, but the spiritual 
wants of the few Catholics around Woodbridge will be supplied, as 
occasion demands, by the clergy at Ipswich. : : 





PORTSMOUTH. 


THE BISHOP AND THE PORTSMOUTH AND District ROYAL 
HospiraL.—At the Annual Meeting of the Governors and subscribers, 
heid in the Town Hall last week, Alderman Sir George Couzens pre- 
siding, the Bishop of Portsmouth (the Right Rev. Dr. W. T. Cotter) 
was appointed to the Governing Body of the Hospital. 


PRESENTATION TO THE NEw BisHor.—On Monday last the Revy. 
J. J. Daly, A. Kopp, S.J., A. G. Coughlan, A. W. Steggall, C. G. 
Winder, M.R., H. Kelly, and P. Curtin, attended at Bishop’s House, 
Portsmouth, as a deputation from the clergy of the diocese to present 
Bishop Cotter with a testimonial and an illuminated address. In a 
happy speech Father Daly explained the object of the deputation ; and 
then Father Winder read the address, which ran as follows : 


My Lord,—We, the clergy of the diocese, approach your lordship 
with dutiful homage. Chosen as you are by the Apostolic voice of 
Blessed Peter to be the Father and Shepherd of our souls, we should 
welcome, even if we did not know you. But we do know you ; and 
the qualities that endeared you to your predecessor commend you to 
us. You ask us to pray for you. Our prayer shall be the words of 
Holy Writ: ‘*Give to Thy servant, O Lord, an understanding heart 
to judge Thy people and discern between good and evil. For who 
shall be able to judge this people, Thy people which is so numerous?” 
(3 Kings iii, 9). With one voice and one heart your priests wish you, 
Ad muitos annos! Signed on behalf of the clergy by the Chairman 
and Secretary of the Committee,—JameEs J. DALY, Chairman; CuTH- 
BERT G, WINDER, Secretary. 


The Bishop in the course of a graceful reply thanked the clergy, 
secular and regular, for their address and their generous offering of 
money. Ile trusted most fervently that the friendship which had 
grown up during nineteen years between his brother priests of the 
diocese and himself would not lessen, but intensify, now that by God’s 
will in answer to earnest prayer be was Bishop of Portsmouth. He 
begged that bis thanks might be conveyed to Miss Patmore, of 
Lymington, Hants, for the truly admirable way she had illuminated 
the address. It was an exquisite work of art. 

The Bishop afterwards entertained the deputation to lunch. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE.—The Quinquagesima Sunday Collections 
in all the churches of the diocese of Portsmouth were for the 
Crusade cf Rescue, and the Lenten alms will also be devoted to the 
same work. 5; 

The Bishop in his Pastoral on Quinquagesima Sunday, after speaking 
of Lent and the need for Penance during Lent, goes on to tell his 
flock of the need of rescue work and the arrangements made for 
carrying out the rescue work in the diocese of Portsmouth. He says : 
‘*In May of last year it was announced that to cepe with this diocesan 
need, we had been amalgamated with the well-organised incorporated 
society, the Crusade of Rescue, and that in the future all the official 
organised methods, the various homes and ivstitutions of the Society, 
would, for our diocesan rescue work, be at our command, as of that 
Society we now forma part. Already, as the result of the amalgamation 


(Continued on page 382.) 


GOUNTY FIRE OFFIGE LIMITED, 


60, REGENT ST., W., & 4, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 





FIRE, BURGLARY, Workmen’s & Domestic Servants’ Com- 
lon, Personal Accident, &c., &c. Insurances effected 
on the most favourable terms. 


The attention of the Clergy and School Man- 

agers is drawn to the necessity of Insuring 

against their liability for Aceidents to 

Scholars, resulting from any defect in 

School Premises or negligence on the part 

of Officials. This liability can be covered at 
a very moderate Premium. 


Pali Particulars os Appiication. F,G. REYNOLDS, sacaatasr. 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 
ge ra A re nn a ee ge ok ae Rea ae gee ee 


SONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
( CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 

(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&e., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
nied is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. 8 5 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French an 
German with native teachers. | : 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, BA. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.b.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


~ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. , 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS sor ALL SuBJECTS. 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. F , : 
N.B. The Content is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. ; 
For farther particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondar: 
School, , 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation. New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matiiculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


U RSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 


al 

















x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 


Prospectuses on application. 
The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 





Gwen ks ABINGDON, BERKS 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED). 


The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


ducation. 
sary "for the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


inations. 
Sistas are ail Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 


ey to Rev. Mother. 
SSA ie 
a HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 


near London, W.—ConvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF Jzsus.—Superior and solidly religious 
education for Young Ladies with all accomplishments 
and requirements of the present day. The Convent is 
a Centre for the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes 
in University Examinations for the past 19 years over 
87 per cent. Passes in Music usually 10o per cent. 
Siainy House is built on gravel soil and is very healthy ; 
it is within easy distance of Richmond and Kew. 
Hampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


T. FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 

superior education. Trained and certificated 

teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 

Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
rounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
racing, and health of pupil excellent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD., 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea, 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 











grounds), and other games. 


science can secure. 





SX AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions, 
Pupils may enter at any time. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


X AVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN'S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.w. 


High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


‘or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


GT. MARY’S ABBEY, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of tbe Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis 
swimming, rifle shooting, an 
phy drill. 

rospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 


ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
*¢ Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH CLass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YounG LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks, 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date. 
eee for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German, 


Beautifully 


apply to the Brother 








ENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL AporaTion), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMERIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
tn all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Musicand Singing, Drew- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 


ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 
bath, Cooking in the demonstration kitchen, 
by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 


First-aid 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


- Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 
has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


No expense 


Full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 








CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL, 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘€ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply tothe Rev. Mother. 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 


SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
atronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. 
The Convent is beautifully situated in 1ts own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 





all the usual branches of a high-class education, 


French and German are included in the curriculum, 


Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals — 


and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 
PREPARATORY (BOYS). 

The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and Pees is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariab y taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. ntire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother, 








UPERB TOURAINE. 

Most perfect accent in France; Magnificent 
SCHOOL in historic castle near Tours. Modern 
requirements and finished tuition. Mass celebrated 
in Private Chapel. Moderate terms to establish 
English cunnexion, Write Miss Hunt, 249, 


Cromwell-road, S,W., who personally recommends 
the school. 








CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CQiUR, WESTON-SUPER.- 
MARE, 
Under the Patronage of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barrow. 
A Home Convent School is being opened at Easter 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
receive a limited number of pupils, to whom they ~ 
wish to devote individual attention, They offer 
special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games. Lady 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, which 
is quite apart from the school. 
for particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 
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NOTANDA. 
nw 


Sir Edward Grey’s reply to Mr. Taft’s proposals for such 
a Treaty of Arbitration between the United States and the 
United Kingdom as should make war between the two 
countries for ever impossible (p. 401). 


Is it proved that St. Dominic did not institute the 
Rosary? The evidence of Dominican as well as of Fran- 


- ciscan writers is cited (p. 415). 


The London County Council—new honour and respon- 


- sibility for Mr. Gilbert (p. 404). 


The critical position of the Catholic Secondary Schools. 
How the attack is being pressed home and what it means to 
our elementary schools. A grave warning (p. 403). 


What is the Latin for Wales? Is it “Wallia” or “Gallia” ? 
A carefully reasoned presentment of the problem (p. 408). 


The opening of St. Patrick’s Church in Rone—its style 
and dimensions (p. 413). 


A query as to the position of an excommunicated priest. 
An answer (p. 417): 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


nian enna aetna 
HE most important political 
pronouncement made since 

we last went to press is the 
speech delivered by Sir Edward Grey 
in connxion with the Navy Estimates on arbitration with 
the United States. A move had been made on the Radical 
benches to commit the House to a declaration that it was 
alarmed by the increase in army and navy expenditure, and 
that such.expenditure ought to be diminished. This motion 
was proposed by Mr. Murray Macdonald, who ‘contended 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT: 
LIBERALS 
AND THE NAVY. 


| that there was no foreign danger commensurate with the 


increase that was taking place, especially as our fleet had a 
total tonnage of 1,395,000 against the 688,000 possessed by 
the United States and the 564,000 belonging to Germany. 

Our navy was far ahead of the two-power standard. Mr. 
Ponsonby, who seconded, insisted that our increasing 

armaments constituted a national danger. Then came an 
amendment from Mr. King in favour of restrictions of 
armaments by international arrangements, which was 
seconded by Mr. Adkins. Lord Charles Beresford, in a 
breezy speech, said that the blame for the present increase 

rested with the Government which had begun with dangerous 
reductions. Mr. McKenna, in his reply, said that the 
Government only advised the building of sufficient ships to 

“secure in all contingencies that we should have freedom 

on the highway of the ocean.” His calculations had neces- 

sarily been based on the requirements evoked by the 

programme of Germany. He had taken as a reasonable 

margin of superiority 30 Dreadnoughts against Germany’s 

21 in the spring of 1914. Unless unforeseen changes 

occurred, he thought we had reached the high-tide in naval 

expenditure. Mr. Keir Hardie, who followed, declared that 

these estimates had shaken the faith of the Radicals in the 

Government. Germany was only building ships to protect 

her trade. Mr. Balfour asked for a clearer definition of the 

Government’s policy and of what it understood by the two- 

power standard. For by the terms of the German Navy 

Act it was clearly necessary that we should have a fleet 

large enough to cope with Germany’s full force after allow- 

ance for ships of ours being on service in other parts of the 

world. It took two and a half years to build a battleship ; 

no such period was needed for changes in the political 

relations of nations, 
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Sir Edward Grey then rose and explained 

"SIR EDWARD that the Government’s view of our naval 
GREY AN? efficiency was ‘‘a fleet sufficient to hold the 
a pena Se against any reasonably probable com- 
bination.” The estimates presented by the Cabinet. did 
not provide for anything in excess of what was needed, and, 
therefore, the Government could not accept Mr, Mac- 
donald’s resolution. They had every wish to remain on 
good terms with all the world, and to remain true to the 
engagements which they had entered into with foreign 
Powers. It was somewhat of a paradox that the growth of 
armaments should be going hand in hand with growth in 
friendliness. It was less likely to lead to war than to 
internal dissensions to throw off the burden. There was 


then a greater danger than war, and that was the danger of 


bleeding to death in time of peace. It would be useless 
for one country to reduce ; mutual reduction was the only 
safe method. Any agreement with Germany must be not 
outside her own Navy Act. The only thing that would 
affect expenditure on armaments was the recourse by 
nations to law rather than to arms which had already been 
adopted by individuals. And the prospect of this had been 
rendered more hopeful by the plan for arbitration sketched 
by the President of the United States in March and 
December last. That was a step in advance more 
momentous than anything that any practical statesman in 
his position had ventured to say before and pregnant with 
very far-reaching consequences. ‘President Taft has recently 
. made the statement that he does not see personally any 
reason why matters of national honour should not be 
referred to a court of arbitration. He has also expressed 
the opinion that ifthe United States could negotiate and 
put through a positive agreement with some other nation to 
abide by the adjudication of an International Arbitral 
Court in every issue which could not be settled by 
negotiation, no matter what it involved, a long step forward 
would be taken.” If the two greatest nations in the world 
' made it clear that in no circumstances were they going to 
war with each cther, the consequences were bound to be 
beneficial. ‘‘In entering into an agreement of that kind 
there would be risks, and you must be prepared for some 
sacrifice of national pride. If such an agreement was 
proposed to us, we should be delighted to have such a 
proposal—I should feel it was something so far-reaching in 
its possible consequences that it would require not only the 
signature of both Governments, but the deliberately decided 
sanction of Parliament. That I believe would be obtained. 
The time for that was perhaps not yet, but things were 
moving in that direction. So then, whilst unable to accept 
the resolution, the Government would ask the House to 
vote for the amendment. On a division the resolution was 
rejected by a majority of 220276 votes against 56. The 
amendment was then put and agreed to without a division. 

The week end was marked by an all-night 


ie sitting and angry scenes in the House of 
Rr Commons under the leadership of Mr. Winston 


Churchill. The subject under discussion was 
the Revenue Bill, and, the House having gone into 
Committee on Thursday afternoon, for some time the 
proceedings followed a normal course, but at midnight 
Mr. Churchill refused to accept Mr. A. Chamberlain’s 
proposal to report progress. The discussion warmed, after 
a protest from Lord Hugh Cecil, who was plainly told by 
Mr. MacVeagh, that the House was getting tired of his 
lectures. But when Mr. Churchill proposed that the 
Chairman should be empowered to make a selection among 
the amendments on the paper, the protests took an angry 
tone and shouts were raised complaining of the style of his 
leadership. Mr. Balfour appealed for adjournment on the 
strength of a statement made during the afternoon by the 
Prime Minister to the effect that, though the House was to 
sit later than usual, the sitting was not to last all night or be 
very prolonged. But Mr. Churchill refused to give way, 
saying that substantial progress must be made with the Bill, 
and that the Prime Minister could not have foreseen the 
resistance that had been offered to the measure. The 
bitterness of the discussion increased as the hours dragged 
on, and it was not till nearly ten o’clock on Friday morning, 
after a continuous sitting of nineteen hours, that an 
adjournment was made. 

Shortly after noon the House reassem- 

—IRISH bled, and on a supplementary vote for 
ADMINISTRATION. £2,100 for criminal prosecutions and 
other law charges in Ireland, an attack on 





administration was made by Ulster Unionists, Mr. Moore 
contended by reference to examples in his own constituency 
that justice was not being impartially administered. In 
reply, Mr. Redmond Barry, Attorney-General for Ireland, 
gave the facts of the cases referred to and said plainly that 
it was a miserable business to attempt to identify the 
administration of the law in Ireland with religious prejudice 
on one side or the other. He was followed by Lord 
Castlereagh, who contended that agrarian crime was on the 
increase, and that the administration of the law was ina 
more hopeless condition than it had been for a century, 
Sir Edward Carson's view was that a very bitter feeling was 
growing up in Ireland between the various religions sects 
and political parties, and that this was partly due to the 
Government’s backwardness in enforcing the law. Here 
Mr. J. Redmond arose and made a telling protest against 
the attempt to besmirch Ireland and prevent Home Rule 
by an appeal to religious prejudice. A full report of this 
part of his speech will be found in another column. He 
then turned upon Lord Castlereagh and proceeded to assert 
Ireland’s comparative freedom from crime. Mr. Birrell, 
who followed, relied upon the charges of the Judges to 
prove Mr. Redmond’s case, though he allowed that there 
were, of course, in parts of Ireland, arising out of the opera- 
tion of the Land Acts, boycotting, firing at the person, and — 
firing into dwellings, which no doubt showed a very sad 
state of things. A discussion followed ona supplementary — 


vote of £100,000 for public elementary schools in England | 
and Wales. 


The adjourned debate on Lord Des- 
rough’s motion for the reference of 

the Declaration of London to a Royal 

Commission was sustained at a bigh 

Jevel, and important speeches were contributed by the Lord | 
Chancellor and Lord Morley. Lord Loreburn recognised — 
the impartial spirit of Lord Selborne’s criticisms, and in the 

course of a lengthy speech pointed out that the Declaration 

sought to provide for our needs as neutrals as well as — 
belligerents. It was an advantage to us to have a right of | 
appeal as neutrals, especially under the fixed conditions now 
supplied. The Court was to apply the principles of Inter-— 
national Law and where those were lacking to base their — 
judgment on the principles of equity. As to contraband, 

we had always treated food as conditional contraband. The 
British rule was that foodstuffs could be captured only if 
their destination was in effect to help the fighting forces of — 
the belligerent. The Declaration in very little departed from | 
the British rule adapted to modern circumstances. Sum-_ 
ming up the results of what he had said, so far as this. 
Declaration touched the law, we gained certainty for our 
shippers and our merchants by the laying down of rules’ 
which, if they were observed, would make our commerce _ 
safe. Everyone would agree that certainty of that kind 
was very desirable if we did not pay too high a price. He 
bad endeavoured to show by examining them point by 
point the different changes that would be made, and that as" 
a whole, we should not lose, but should actually gain. There 
had been no price paid. It wasa profit and not the payment | 
of a price. Lord Halsbury thought that the Declaration 
would not replace uncertainty by certainty but increase - 
uncertainty, and Lord Dunraven laid stress upon the 
difference of our position from that of other Powers. Lord 2 
Ritchie’s view was that our delegates had abandoned | 
nothing of importance and had made a most successful 
compromise on many points. Whilst admitting that the 
Government’s object was admirable, Lord Salisbury was of 
opinion that the Declaration had failed to safeguard our 

dependence on sea-borne food-stuffs. Lord Morley admitted 7 


—THE LORDS AND bo 
THE DECLARATION 
OF LONDON. 









that the case was a complex one, just because it concerned ; 
at once our rights both as belligerents and neutrals, Con- q 
tinental Powers would see ina refusal to ratify the Declaration — 
the greatest naval Power in the world practically declining : 
to be bound by rules of naval war that were not her © 
own, and the result would be that Navy Leagues in other — 
countries would demand increase upon increase in order i 
to protect their commerce against an arbitrary construc- — 
tion of naval warfare rules by the Power of the greatest 
strength, The point was made inthe public discussion of 
this question that this Declaration was made in Germany. 
The German plans were presented simultaneously with our — 
own, and independently, and the proposals were not — 
identical. Lord Alverstone, who followed, expressed grave — 
doubts as to the situation that would be brought about — 
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the year. 


Saturday, March i8, I9I1.] 





under the Declaration. After some further discussion Lord 
Desborough’s motion was withdrawn. 


In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, 
Mr. Haldane said that, having passed out 
AND THE army, Of the field of principle, it was questions of 

detail with which we now had to deal. The 
Territorials were a half-baked force, and not the first line of 
defence. As tothe state of the. Army, the establishments 
were nearly full. The six divisions of the Expeditionary 
Force with the whole of their fighting Aersonnel were in 
existence, the supply of officers was constant and had been 
increased, and he hoped that their pay might be at some 
future time made more adequate. Increased provision had 


—THE 
GOVERNMENT 


been made for dirigible balloons, of which, by the end of 


April, there would be three, besides two of French make. 
Five aeroplanes had been purchased, and four biplanes and 
more would be obtained as the Zersonnel was ready. In 
regard to horses, some 128,000 were required, and there 
were plenty to get, but the difficulty was to organise them, 
and for that purpose a new Clause would be asked for. 
Progress with the Territorial force had been steady during 
Experiments were being made for a new rifle. 
After some criticisms had been passed on Mr. Haldane’s 


statement by Mr. Long, Mr. Henderson proposed that the 


Army Estimates should be referred to a Select Committee. 


This was seconded by Mr. Holt, and supported by Lord 
Winterton and Mr. Lough, on the ground that the House 
Mr. Acland explained 
that the Government were considering the establishment of 


had lost control over, expenditure. 


such a Committee as was asked for. 


Fa The Second Reading of a Bill dealing 

—STREET TRADING with the generally-acknowledged evil of 
street trading by children was moved in 
the House of Lords on Wednesday after- 
noon by Lord Shaftesbury. The measure has been drafted 
as an amendment of the. Employment of Children Act of 
1903 and is based on the report of the Departmental 
Committee which was appointed in 1909. Its main pro- 
posal is to prohibit street trading by boys under the age 
The law was at 
present inadequate and placed the age too low, whilst 
the excellent by-laws which had been framed by some of 


BY 
CHILDREN. 


of 17 and by girls under the age of 18. 


the local authorities were not carried out, largely through 


a tendency to consider the individual rather than the 
bad morally and 
physically, and Lord Shaftesbury in pleading for his Bill 
said that, as a year was to be allowed for adjustment to 
the new conditions it would not involve unnecessary hard- 
ship. Lord Beauchamp, speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, proffered a general support to the Bill but pointed out 
that it would need amendment, especially in the matter of 
the proposal to send offenders in certain cases to certified 
With such reservation, he welcomed 
the Bill as marking a further stage in the education of 


general good. Street trading was 


reformatory schools. 


public opinion. The Bishop of Southwark pointed to the 


dangers incident to the independence gained by street- 
traders at an age when they should be dependent and under 


supervision. Lord Faber thought the age-limit was being 
placed too high, and Lord Macdonnell thought the scheme 
would not be operative unless combined with some means 
of providing employment and training for those who were 
removed from the streets. Further support was given by Lord 
Reay, the Bishop of London, and Lord Salisbury who, 


however, expressed the view that the Bill was beginning 


at the wrong end, It would have been better to 

provide better opportunities for apprenticeship and for the 
introduction of healthy employment. The Second Reading 
was allowed without a division. In the House of Commons 
there was a rambling discussion on the Army Estimates for 
which further time was obtained. Mr. Holt made an 
attempt to get the Army cut down by 15,000 men, but this 
was vigorously resisted by Mr. Haldane, ‘There are 
more expensive things,” he remarked, “than keeping a good 
Army,” and he expressed the opinion that the South African 
War would not have been so enormously costly “if we had 
had an Army capable of dealing with the situation.” 


All hopes of a reduction in the sum to be 
spent on the navy, if any such hopes really 
existed, were falsified when it was announced 
that the amount required for the year exceeds 
that asked for last year by £3,788,800. This appalling 


THR NAVY 
ESTIMATES, 
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total 18 £44,392,500. In the Zersonnel of the navy there 
IS an increase of 3,000. The total number of men and 
boys serving, including the Coast Guards and Marines, is 
now 134,000. The shipbuilding of the year is thus analysed 
in Zhe Times: New construction will cost 415,063,877 ; 
ships of old programmes will take 413:325,232 ; ships of 
new programme will take £1,738,645, 


NEW PROGRAMME, 
The new ships to be built are; 


Large armoured ships 


Proteeted Chisers oe ye ed ee 3 
Unarmoured Craisets 650). is I 
TOStEOVEES Satis eA ee te Pa 20 
MBUDMIALINGS 5268 ins sceseyseyssane. vec veatuuueee 6 
River gunboats de viinei fives coasts 2 
Depot ship for destroyers...........sscceeeeee I 
Hospital ship......... Avan tebe sedavstabacccundeas eee 


The Vote for New Construction is £309,605 more than it 
was in 1910-11. Two of the large armoured ships are to 
be built in the dockyards, the others by contract ; all the 
sums allotted for these vessels are larger than those allotted 
for beginning the five similar ships in the programme 
of 1910-11. A second dock has been ordered at Rosyth, 
and the two floating docks for Portsmouth and the Medway 
are to be completed before the end of the financial year, 


For a long time past there has been a 
TrousLe smouldering rebellion in the northern pro- 
IN MEXICO. yinces of Mexico. The whole world has so 
long had such unbounded confidence in Presi- 
dent Diaz that the continuance of the insurrectionary move- 
ment has caused comparatively little alarm. But the most 
successful ruler of modern times is now an old man, and 
many things pointed to the conclusion that the situation 
was getting beyond him. Happily Mr. Taft has come to 
the rescue, and by ordering a cordon of American troops to 
be drawn up along the whole length of the frontier of the 
disturbed province has at a stroke halved the difficulties of © 
the Mexican Government. Up till now the insurgents have 
been able to make the territory of the United States a 
jumping-off ground for all their enterprises-and to establish 
there depdts for supplies. All that is suddenly at an end, 
and a little vigorous action on the part of the Mexican 
Government ought to secure the triumph of law and order. 
The Washington correspondent of Zhe Times explains the 
attitude of the American Government in these words: 
“The indication of a policy of more active suppression on 
the part of the Mexican Government is welcomed here on 
account of its bearing on the American military movement. 
As I have before pointed out, the last thing Washington 
wants to do is to intervene in any way. If by cutting off 
from the revolutionaries the supplies of war, and by lending 
President Diaz a certain amount of moral support, it can 
help by its frontier cordon to end the unrest, it will be only 
too pleased to be quit of a ticklish but inevitable under- 
taking.” From whatever point of view we approach the 
subject it must be admitted that no country is so deeply 
and permanently interested in the peace and prosperity of 
Mexico as its northern neighbour, and we have no doubt 
that this is fully recognised by President Diaz. 


Meanwhile Reuter’s correspondent tele- 
graphs that conditions bordering on panic 
OF oy ° ; 
AGUA Prirta. Prevail in northern Mexico. The “ insur- 

rectos” in the States of Chihuahua and 
Sonora are destroying the railroads and telegraphs, and are 
besieging numerous towns in which thousands of women 
and children are helpless and without food. The situation 
at Chihuahua is distressful. Many industries are at a stand- 
still, and the workmen are unemployed and facing starvation. 
The shopkeepers increased the prices of necessities, but 
the Government compelled them to lower them again to 
slightly above the normal. The same correspondent on 
Monday reports that a spectacular battle between Federal 
troops and insurgents was fought at Agua Prieta (State of 
Corona, Mexico). Five hundred rebels emerged from a 
canyon and were immediately attacked by 300 troops, who 
finally withdrew. They were, however, expected to deliver 
another attack later on. ‘The action was witnessed by 
thousands of spectators. Eleven Federals were killed and 
eleven wounded. The casualties among the “ insurrectos ” 
are unknown, as the dead and wounded were borne off the 
field. Fitst aid was rendered by Americans, who, when the 
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smoke of battle cleared, dashed over the border in auto- | factured in Australia. 


mobiles and picked up the dead and wounded and carried 
them to Agua Prieta, where American and Mexican surgeons 
attended the latter. 


The reception accorded to Sir Edward 
Grey’s references to the reduction of 
armaments and to arbitration has been 
marked by some reserves and criticisms. 
In Paris, the references to international negotiations are 
welcomed as once again confirming the identity of views 
of the Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay, and the 
optimism continually expressed by M. Pichon. They are 
indeed regarded as a sufficient reply to the very severe 
criticisms of French foreign policy made in certain quarters 
in reference to the Russo-German rapprochement. Sir 
Edward Grey, the Déats points out, regards the proposed 
Russo-German Agreement as an additional pledge for the 
maintenance of general peace. It is absurd in this con- 
nexion, it says, to talk of the end of the Triple Zvtenze. 
Against this must be set the view of the Zemps which says 
that the speech contained “more words than substance.” 
It complains that in England and France the public is kept 
insufficiently informed, and declares, in view of the prevailing 
official optimism, that Western Europe has reached “the 
very depths of international puerility.” France and England, 
it adds, have more serious work to do than the exchange of 
mutual admiration. The Berlin correspondent of TZzhe 
Morning Post states that the conciliatory tone of the speech 
has been highly appreciated in the Wilhelmstrasse, as is 
shown by a semi-official statement published in_ the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. This very conciliatory 
tone, however, seems to be misunderstood in other 
quarters. The popular Lokalanzeiger speaks of Sir Edward 
Grey as sounding the note of peace on shawns and timbrels. 
The Conservative eichsbote draws the inference that 
England is beginning to doubt whether she can maintain 
her maritime position, and asserts that this is not the first 
time that England has endeavoured to strengthen her own 
position by trying to create difficulties for the Governments 
of other countries whose rivalry seemed to have become 
serious. The Hamburger Nachrichten confesses that it is 
unable to believe in the honesty of the assurances again 
made by Sir Edward Grey in respect of Germany. In 
Austria opinion is much less marked by reserve. Thus the 
Fremdenblatt, the Foreign Office organ, accepts the speech 
without criticism, and assures Sir Edward Grey that his 
wishes are heartily shared at Vienna. His speech, it says, 
makes away with Anglo-German conflict, and confirms the 
fact that opposition no longer exists between the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente. The pacific assurances of 
England are no longer doubted ; the fears of a German land- 
ing in England and of the English policy of making a ring 
round Germany are proved to be phantasms. Sir Edward 
Grey’s confidence that the future will permit a less intense 
competition in armaments, adds the Aremdenblaiz, is justified 
by its refutation of the false views formerly prevailing about 
English policy. 
Admiral Sir Reginald Henderson, who has 
“vor. __ been inspecting the harbour and other defences 
austrauia. Of Australia on behalf of the Commonwealth 
Government, has now presented a compre- 
hensive report. From Reuter’s summary we learn that it 
starts with the principle that the primary object of the 
Australian Navy is to support the Empire’s command of 
the sea, and the secondary object to protect Australian 
ports and shipping from hostile raids. In order to obtain 
the necessary efficiency at the minimum cost, continuity of 
policy is essential, so that the development of the Navy 
may be regulated by Australia’s resources in population and 
wealth. The report recommends that construction be 
divided into quinquennial eras. The fleet when completed 
within 22 years will consist, including the unit at present 
being constructed, of eight armoured and ten protected 
cruisers, 18 destroyers, 12 submarines, and the total cost 
will be £23,000,000. When the fleet is complete the 
annual cost of maintenance involved will be £ 1,226,000, 
and the ultimate fersonnel required will be 15,000 men. 
Admiral Henderson recommends the Commonwealth, 
either-by the establishment of Government workshops or 
by the encouragement of private enterprise, to build up 
the plant and power necessary to manufacture ammunition, 
ordnance, and shipbuilding material, progressing gradually 
until all requisites, including the latest guns, can be manu- 


FOREIGN COMMENT 
ON SIR E. GREY’S 
SPEECH, 


The fleet will be divided into 
the Eastern and Western commands, meeting yearly for 
combined exercises. 


Some years ago the discovery of a case 
of this virulent disease on a farm in West 
Surrey would have caused widespread 
alarm. Happily the causes and conditions 
of the malady are now so much better understood that we 
can receive the news, serious as it is, with much more 
equanimity. The first steps taken were to slaughter all the 
beasts on the farm. These included one bull, 17 cows and 
heifers, six calves, five pigs, 63 ewes, and 58 lambs. It is 
confidently believed that this ruthless policy is the cheapest 
in the long run as well as the most effective. And as com- 


OUTBREAK OF 
FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE, 


pensation is allowed, the confidence, and that means the - 


co-operation, of the farmers is easily secured. Within the 
scheduled area, which extends for 15 miles round the scene 
of the outbreak, the movement of all kinds of live stock, 
except that of horses, along the highways is prohibited. 
Important markets like those of Guildford and Slough are 
closed. It is hoped that the inconvenience may be only of 


short duration, and that the scheduled area may be con- — 


tracted by degrees, perhaps as soon as the end of this week. 
Fortunately the sale and transit of milk is not affected. 
Sbeep and cattle may be slaughtered on the spot, and no 
difficulty is placed in the way of the removal of the carcasses. 
How the infection was carried is a mystery, as it was in the 
case of the recent outbreak in Yorkshire. The Department 
of Agriculture in Ireland has for the present suspended the 
importation from Great Britain of cattle, sheep, goats, and 
swine. The importation of hay and straw is also prohibited, 
except for the purpose of packing goods. 


After a trial extending over nine 

vatiee tae days, Stinie Morrison was ae Wednes- 
CLAPHAM MURDERER. Gay evening found guilty of the murder 
of Leon Beron on Clapham Common 
in the early hours of January 1. The prisoner preserved 
an alert and somewhat nonchalant attitude during the pro- 
ceedings, and even during the greater part of the trying 
cross-examination to which he was subjected by Mr. 
Muir, the counsel for the prosecution, when he went 
into the witness-box to give evidence. 
several exciting incidents during the course of the 
trial. The fact that two wounds somewhat resemblin 
the letter S were found on the face of the murdere 
man led to the supposition that they were a sign that the 
crime might be one of revenge wrought on one who had 
acted as a spy against the Houndsditch murderers. But 
this point was brushed aside by Mr. Justice Darling, who in 


his summing-up said that “anyone who saw the letter ‘S’? 


in either of the scratches on Beron’s face had either better 
eyes or a more vivid imagination than he claimed to possess.” 


There were 


After an absence of thirty-five minutes the jury returned a — 
verdict of “Guilty.” The Judge, before passing sentence of 


death upon the prisoner, told him that the verdict was the 
only conclusion that was consistent with the whole of the 
evidence. The last words of the sentence, “ And may the 
Lord have mercy on your soul,” were followed by an awful 
outburst from the condemned man, who cried: “I decline 


that mercy. I don’t believe there is a God at all.” 
! Two important by-elections are announced 
IMPENDING as the result of the retirement of Colonel 


BY-ELECTIONS Sandys from the Bootle Division of Lanca- 


shire and of Lord Alwyne Compton, D.S.O., 
owing to pressure of business and uncertain health, from 
the Brentford Division of Middlesex. Strong candidates 
have come forward in the Unionist interest in both 
these Divisions—Mr. Bonar Law having been adopted 
for Bootle and Mr. Joynson-Hicks for Brentford. It 
seems certain that Mr. Bonar Law will have to face 
a contest, but nothing is as yet known concerning 
a Radical opponent to Mr. Joynson-Hicks. The 
majority polled by Lord Alwyne Compton at the last elec- 
tion was over 3,000, and this, even if a contest should be 
determined on at the Liberal headquarters, would seem too 
large to be materially affected. Mr. Joynson-Hicks, it will 
be remembered, succeeded in ousting Mr. Winston Churchill 
from a Manchester constituency ; and in placing himself at 
the disposal of Brentford Unionists has taken up the same 
strong attitude in favour of deaominational schools which 
he showed at Manchester. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





SEA-POWER AND ARBITRATION. 


’ R. McKENNA’S task in defending the Naval 
Estimates of the year against the critics on his 
own side of the House was greatly facilitated by 

a series of judiciously timed questions which were put to 
him before the debate began by Mr. Cuiozza Money. 
The official replies showed that the aggregate expenditure 
upon new naval construction respectively by the United 
_ Kingdom and Germany in the three years from 1908-9 to 


Igto-11 was £,34,531,000 and £29,365,000. In the six 


years from 1904-5 to 1gto-11, the naval Zersonnel of the 


United Kingdom increased by 510 men; the corresponding 
During the same 
period of six years, while the expenditure on new naval 
construction in Great Britain showed an increase of 16 per 
cent., the cost of new naval construction in Germany shows 
The full 
significance of these figures becomes apparent only when 
one takes count of the vastly disproportionate interests which 
For England, such naval 
supremacy as will enable her to secure free transit across 
the seas is a condition of her continued existence asa nation. 
If her power to keep open the great ocean highways were 
lost, even for a few weeks, there would be no necessity for 
invasion. Without landing a man on our coasts, the enemy 
would be in a position to starve us into submission and so 
The primary elemental 
instinct of self-preservation requires that Great Britain 
should build ship after ship to make safe the highway which 
island-people that cannot 


increase in the German navy was 19,245. 


an increase of no less than 166 per cent. 


the two Powers have on the sea. 


to dictate the terms of surrender. 


brings her daily bread. An 
feed itself must be able to guarantee free transit on the seas 
or surrender unconditionally. 
navy can exist in the case of a Continental Power. 
her harbours were blockaded, corn and cattle could still 
pour in across the frontiers. 


the German armies entered Paris. 


_ Bearing these facts in mind, is it possible to say that the 
margin of safety for which the Government is building is 
excessive ? Mr. McKenna explained to the House that in 
the year 1914 England will have thirty ships of the Dread- 
Is that an 
Lorp 
CHARLES BERESFORD pointed out in the House that we 
might lose a squadron of six or eight ships going over a 


- nought type against the German twenty-one. 
excessive margin of security, or even sufficient ? 


mine-field in a single night at the outset of the war. Even 
this poor. margin of nine ships, which carry with them the 


fate of the Empire, is arrived at only by taking no count of 


the ships now being busily built in Austrian and Italian 
yards for the other members of the Triple Alliance. Mr. 
BaLrour pressed the Government to make it clear what 
standard of sea strength they now adopted. He quoted a 
passage from the recent official Memorandum in which the 
First Sea Lord, after considering the possibility that a part 
of the Fleet might be enticed away, went on to say that 
even if the enemy were successful in drawing off half the 
Fleet, the other half, in conjunction with destroyers and 
submarines, ought to be quite sufficient to sink the greater 
part of the enemy’s transports, even if supported by the 
“ strongest fleet he could collect. That statement seems to 
show that, in the opinion of the naval advisers of the 
Government, our Fleet in the home waters ought to be twice 
as strong as any that could be brought against it in the 
North Sea. That is the policy of two keels to one, which 
is certainly not the policy of the Government. Sir Epwarp 


No such vital need for a 
If all 


No naval superiority could be 
more complete than that of France during the war of 1870. 
The German Fleet was unable even to get out to sea, but 


Grey made no direct answer, but contended that the old 
standard—what used to be called the two-Power standard— 
had not been departed from, except in one point. When 
considering the two next strongest fleets against which Great 
Britain has to build, the Fleet of the United States is not now 
taken into account. Alternatively the Foreign Secretary 
suggested as, perhaps, a better formula for the naval policy 
of the Government, the words “a Fleet sufficient to hold the 
sea against any reasonably probable combination.” It is, 
perhaps, remarkable that during the debate no reference 
was made on either side of the House to such “a reason- 
ably probable combination” as that between the Fleets of 
the leading Powers of the Triple Alliance, 

Sir Epwarp Grey, after passing in review the whole field 
of England’s foreign policy, went on to make an announce- 
ment which will make his speech for ever memorable in the 
history of the British Parliament. He had been speaking 
of the burden of taxation which weighs so heavily on the 
nations, and asking where was it all to end. Europe, he 
said, was bleeding to death, and was there any prospect of 
relief? It was all sadly familiar, and the House listened 
listlessly until the speaker suddenly changed his tone. SiR 
EDWARD went on to say: “I can conceive but one thing 
which will really affect the military and naval expenditure 
of the world on the wholesale scale on which it must be 
affected if there is to be a real and sure relief, You 
will not get it until nations do what individuals have done— 
come to regard an appeal to the law as the natural course 
for nations instead of an appeal to force.” A moment later 
he recalled how on two occasions last year, once in March 
and once in December, the President of the United States 
had expressed himself in the most unequivocal way as in 


favour of a Treaty of Arbitration which should cover all. 
causes of quarrel of whatever sort, and so make war for 


ever impossible between the contracting Powers. SIR 
EpwarD Grey, after quoting the text of Mr. Tarr’s 
words, said: “I have spoken of this because I do not 
think that a statement of that kind put forward by a man in 
the position of the President of the United States should go 
without response, Entering into an agreement of that kind 
would involve great risks, and, as the President of the 


United States has said, we must be prepared to take certain 


risks, and to make some sacrifice of national pride. When 
an agreement of that kind, so sweeping as it is, is proposed 
to us we shall be delighted to have it. But I should feel it 
was something so momentous and so far-reaching in its 


possible consequences that it would require not only the 


signature of both Governments, but the deliberate and 
decided sanction of Parliament, and that, I believe, would 


be obtained.” There the matter rests for the moment, but — ie 
the welcome which the representative of the British Govern- _ 
ment has now given in public to Mr. Tart’s bold pro-. 


posals seems to open up a new chapter of hope for all the 
peoples of the earth. We say “for all the peoples” 


advisedly, because there is little doubt that the force of the 


example of such a Treaty between the United Kingdom 
and the United States would be at once overwhelming and. 
contagious. 





CHURCHES AND NATIONAL CULTURE. 


HE plan of allowing the country churches to fall into 
decay, by which that “noxious and insupportable 
creature the Anticlerical of the provinces” hoped 

to strike a deathblow at religion in the countrysides, con- 
tinues to arouse public feeling in France. This happy 
result is largely due to the generous initiative of M. Barris 
who, as will be remembered, brought the question before the 
Chamber in January in a speech which produced a deep 
impression atthe time, andis still having long echoes. Pressed 
for an answer as to what the Government would do to 
preserve these ancient monuments of the spirituality of 
the nation from ruin, M. Brranp at last said that with good- 
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will on the part of Catholics even the lowliest village 
churches might be saved. The administrative would ‘ never 
refuse to co-operate in an effort for the preservation of the 
churches, and would employ every means for that end.” 
Since then M. Brianp has fled from office, and his Ministry 
has been replaced by another under M. Mownis, the very 
vatson détre of which is that it should be more aggressively 
Anticlerical than its predecessor. In some places Catholics 
have come forward with the necessary funds for the repair 
of the churches, which under the Separation Law have 
passed out of their hands, though they are still allowed to 
use them as mere occupiers who may be turned out by the 
new owners at a moment’s notice. But it seems certain 
that, whatever the cause, there is displayed in mavy more 
instances an apathy which not even present poverty or 
difficulties, or the dulled sense of their responsibility 
due to the Concordat régime, is sufficient to explain. 
CoLONEL KELLER, who has during recent years done 
such splendid work for the organisation of Catholic forces 
in France, has with the help of a committee issued a 
telling appeal for a great and general effort for the saving 
of the church from decay. It is a distressing document, 
and the forty-two photographs of crumbling buildings which 
it contains tell a sad tale of apathy and indifference ; for 
these churches stand in communes the total population of 
which amounts to 46,000 people. So far, it would seem, 
this appeal has not met with the response which it deserves, 
and which it was surely the duty of Catholics to give. Yet 
they must be aware that their apathy is strengthening the 
arm of the adversary whose plan it is to exploit the decay 
of the churches for the downfall of religion. Here it may 
be objected that the Catholics of France have had much 
to dishearten them and to discourage them from spending 
money upon buildings which are no longer their own. The 
schools of the religious orders, built and maintained at 
the price of so many sacrifices, and the churches erected by 
the piety of their forefathers have been wrested from them. 
Why, then, enter upon fresh expenditure the fruits of which 
they can scarcely hope to reap or retain? But surely there is 
another side to the question. Ifthe faith is to-be kept alight 
the offices of religion must be maintained and the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments continued. This cannot be 
done without meeting-places of some sort or other for 
public worship. Where the churches are going into 
decay which the municipalities will not stir a finger 
to arrest, it is a matter of self-interest to those 
who care for religion to come forward with an effort 
to save these crumbling fanes, or to supply their place 
by the erection of new ones. In some places there 
would seem to have been no attempt to carry out 
either alternative. In others such attempts have been 
thwarted by the anti-religious zealots who, with M. Brav- 
QUIER, want to see these “homes of national degradation 
cleared away.” In the first batch of cases COLONEL 
KELLER’s appeal is directed to Catholics ; in the second, M, 
Barres appeals to the good feeling of the country at large 
to save buildings which are landmarks in their respective 
districts, objects of more or less historic and artistic interest, 
and, finally and above all, homes of the traditional 
spirituality of a people. 


The splendid effort which M. Barris made in the tribunein 
January was but the first step in the campaign then initiated. 
He has now followed up that moving speech by an 
enlistment of representative opinion, which, if authoritative 
names in art have any weight with politicians, should do 
something to bring about the realisation of the pledge given 
by M. Brianp. He last week presented to the Chamber a 
petition signed by four hundred and fifty artists, sculptors, 
musicians, and poets, thirty of whom are members of the 
Institute. The text of this petition is short enough, and 
of such importance that it may be fittingly quoted in trans- 
lation. “ Profoundly moved,” write the signatories, ‘ by 
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the recent destruction of many lowly churches, which, how- 
ever lacking distinction of style, were yet full of charm 
and rich in memories, of picturesque calvaries and old 
cemeteries, we, artists and writers, of all shades of belief 
and without distinction of party, who are indebted to these 
humble sanctuaries for a multitude of artistic emotions, 
have grouped ourselves together to utter our protest, and 
to beg Parliament that there be granted to them a form of 
protection similar to that provided for historic monuments, 
picturesque sites and artistic preserves.. We wish to pre- 
serve these relics of the past, these sources of the spiritual 
life ;_ we wish to save the architectural aspect, the physical 
and moral features of the land of France. We are con- 
fident that Parliament will be willing to consider the 
request we make.” The document tells its own tale; but 
the position has been still more clearly defined by the 
explanations which M. Barr#s has made toa representative 
of the Gil Blas. The appeal, though made by men pro- 
minently connected with art, is not based solely on art or 
inspired by artistic considerations alone. “Let there be 
no mistake,” said M. BaRRES; “the question of art pure 
and simple is to my mind but of secondary importance. . . . 
It is not a question of mere objects of art; it isa question 
of all religious buildings—those lowly country churches and 
those simple barns surmounted by a bell-turret which, how- 
ever humble they may be, dominate the villages as symbols 
of spiritual aspiration, and as refuges of the meditative life.” 
In the action he had taken, he went on to explain, he was 
interpreting the general feeling of all men of good heart 
and good faith. Certainly it was for believers to defend 
their faith, but at the present moment Catholics were unable 
to make it prevail, and meanwhile their churches were 
crumbling. “It is therefore necessary that the aid of all 
thinking men should be given. The history of the evolution. 
of ideas shows clearly how great is the debt due to the 
churches from minds which are apparently most opposed to 
the religious idea. 
art, and thinkers will protest in the name of thought against 
the destruction of the churches of France, which are the 


homes of religious meditation and the humble monuments. 


of her national tradition.” 


Such a sign and proof of goodwill as is here given will’ 
be widely welcomed by the Catholics of France, and 


should at least command respect from those itr power, who, — 


whilst they boast of extinguishing the lights of heaven, at 
least profess a zeal for the progress and elevation of the 
nation. It may be that this hope of influencing those at 
present in official circles fliestoohigh. But at any rate it is. 
satisfactory to find that the appeal made by the artists and; 
writers has been so well received in quarters where the. 
interests of religion are not accustomed to meet with. 
sympathetic consideration. As to great historic buildings 
like the cathedrals of Paris, Chartres, Amiens, Rouen and 
Rheims, their preservation is secured, both by the provi- 
sions of the Law of Separation and by the sentiment of the 
country, which would quickly find a voice if the Government- 
should show slackness. But there are numberless country 
churches which have a strong claim upon public considera- 
tion, either from their ancient date or by the large part they 
play in making up that characteristic spirit of place of their 
respective districts which exercises a compelling charm over 
natives and travellers alike. Nor is their value due only 
to what they are from a material point of view or to their 
position: they also stand for something far higher than any 


aspiration merely esthetic, for an ideal which they alone-- 


amongst edifices wrought by human hands can represent, 


and for an influence in the national life the loss of which * 


would be disastrous. This, we say, is being increas- 
ingly recognised ; and the fact of such recognition cannot 
but add a tributary force to the main stream of the 
movement for the preservation of these ancient komes. 
of the national faith and worship. Thus the Zemps 


Artists have protested in the name of: 
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after pleading for the maintenance of the “character 
and beauty of the countrysides of France,” goes on to 
point out that there are “ moral reasons ” for the preserva- 
tion of the churches “the bearing of which goes far beyond 
the frontiers of a religious denomination, and ought to 
rally together all men of goodwill. Hatred of the past and 
the rage for obliterating its traces are a vile passion unworthy 
of civilised men. Scorn for the belief of others is revolting 
fanaticism. . . . Whatever a man’s convictions may be, 
there can be no denying that the churches are homes of 
spirituality, venerable to all who respect an ideal and who 
cherish the human soul and the interior life. Gross and 
mischievous must be the spirit of the man who would light- 
heartedly cast down the lowly walls which are saturated 
with the prayers of so many generations. No form of 
vandalism could be more despicable.” It would be difficult 


~ to better this pleading of the Republican journal on its own 


\ 


. 





_ fatal one. s 
- towards our secondary schools means, practically, the future 


ground and so far as it goes. It is for Catholics to do all 
they can under the inspiration of the higher motives personal 
to themselves, to co-operate with a movement outside the 
fold which promises to preserve the churches into the 
happier days towards which their eyes are set. 





OUR SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS. 
; 1 


So noble and self-sacrificing have been the efforts, so 
resolute and grim the determination of Catholics for the 
last fifty years to defend the religious education of their 
children, that nothing can explain their present apathy in 
face of the real peril threatening the whole fabric of public 
Catholic education in this land but ignorance of the real 
meaning of the insidious campaign waged by the Govern- 
ment for the last few years against our secondary day 
schools. The majority of Catholics imagine that it is 
directed solely against the few secondary day schools we 
possess, and that the consequences will not be disastrous 
to the Catholic body in general. This is a mistake anda 
The success of the Government’s present policy 


destruction of the Catholic character of our elementary 
schools, and, in all probability, their eventual disappearance. 

The object of the frontal attacks made upon our elemen- 
tary schools a few years ago was clearly recognised by all 
Catholics and stubbornly resisted. Under the wise and 
resolute leadership of the Archbishop and Bishops, our 
Catholic people made clear to the Government that the 
religious upbringing of their. children was something so 


sacred, so entirely above all party and political considera- 


tions, that for them, at least, there could be no question of 
yielding. 1S 

But the danger of the present method of attack is either 
entirely unrecognised by, or only partly understood by the 
laity. 

We are like inhabitants of a besieged city who, having 
repelled the direct attacks upon their wallsyare living in 
blissful ignorance that their city is being slowly but success- 
fully undermined. 

What, then, is the present situation ? 

Foiled in their direct attacks upon the schools of the 
poor, the Government have been quick to discover another 
path by which to reach their goal. They have recognised 


_that owing to recent legislation, linking together the various 
State supported branches—elementary, secondary, and uni- 


versity—of our public educational system, the secondary 
school has become the very pivot and centre of the whole 
system, and that if they can control this, they will be 
masters of the entire situation. 

The position may be stated in very few words: destroy 
the Catholic secondary school and the destruction of the 
Catholic elementary school will inevitably follow. 

Putting aside for the present other reasons for this state- 
ment, we have only to remember that all our future elemen- 
tary school teachers will pass, practically, the whole of their 
school course, z.¢., from the age of ten or eleven until the 
age of seventeen, in the secondary school. If, then, the 
Government can starve the few Catholic secondary schools 
we have out of existence and prevent our building more, 
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the effect on our elementary schools is clear. If they can 
force our future teachers into Protestant or non-Catholic 
schools for some seven years during the most impressionable 
period of their life, what will become of our treasured 
“Catholic atmosphere”? How will these teachers be able 
to impart what they do not possess themselves, the spirit and 
traditions of a Catholic school? Their own training will 
have been received amid influences, if not actually anti- 
Catholic in spirit, most certainly non-Catholic. ‘‘ Experience 
shows only too clearly,” says the Bishop of Salford in the 
current number of Zhe Catholic Federationist, “that 
teachers so formed and trained cannot possibly bring with 
them into our primary schools that spirit and those tradi- 
tions which are necessarily characteristic of the Catholic 


school, and a large influx of such teachers would be, | 


without any fault of their own, fatal to that ‘Catholic 
atmosphere,’ for which we have so long fought and made 
sacrifices as one of the necessary elements of our position.” 
If, too, this ‘‘ Catholic atmosphere” is not necessary for 
the education of our future teacher, how can it be so for 
our other children? Do we not lay ourselves open to the 
charge of want of logic or of insincerity if we demand it 
for the one and not for the other? Will our opponents be 
slow to point this out? Or again, if we allow this policy 
of the Board of Education to pass without the strongest 
and most vehement protest, what answer shall we make to 
indifferent Catholic parents when they point to the vast 
majority of our future teachers in non-Catholic schools in 
justification of their sending their own children to council 
schools ? 
It must be borne in mind that at the present moment in 


the whole of England there are only eleven Catholic _ 


secondary day schools for boys recognised as efficient by 
the Board of Education, as against five hundred and twenty- 
five such for non-Catholic boys, and that of these eleven 
schools only five are pupil-teacher centres, as against three 
hundred and eighty-three non-Catholic centres for boys— 
figures that, indeed, give furiously to think. . 


Clearly, then, if we are to give our future male teachers _ 


in the elementary schools a Catholic education, or, indeed, 
if we are to have Catholic male teachers at all, the necessity . 
of building secondary day schools for boys is imperative 
and pressing. 

The present article deals mainly, let it be said, with our 
secondary schools for boys, as, thanks to our devoted nuns, 
our girls are far better provided for. 

What, then, is the policy of the Government by which 
they are seeking to destroy the few secondary schools we 
already possess and to effectually prevent our building 
more ? 

It is embodied in no Bill that must come before Lords 
and Commons, and inevitably attract the notice and arouse 
the keenest opposition of our Catholic people ; it is con- 
tained in a few Regulations issued from Whitehall, and 
arresting the attention of hardly anyone beyond the very 
narrow circle of Catholics interested in secondary day 
schools. 

Article 23 (a) says: “The instrument under which the 
school is governed must not require any members of the 
teaching staff to belong, or not to belong, to any particular 
denomination.” 

Article 23 (6) declares that the same instrument ‘‘ must 
not require a majority of the governing body to belong, or 
not to belong, to any particular denomination.” 

Article 24 requires that the governing body should con- 
sist of a majority of representative governors, 

A “representative governor” means a person appointed 
by a local authority, or a parish meeting or vestry, or else 
such officials as a mayor, a member of Parliament, &c, 

In a few words, these Regulations mean “no tests for 
teachers,” “no tests for the governing body,” and the 
possibility of our being required to hand over our schools 
to the control of such a body as the West Riding County 
Council. 

Until two years ago these Regulations might be, and in 
some cases were waived, and thus some of our schools 
obtained recognition. But this recognition, be it remem- 
bered, may be withdrawn at any time by the Board of 
Education. 

What, then, would become of our existing secondary 
schools, not only those for our boys, but also those for our 
girls, which are all under the charge of nuns ? 

In future, no fresh “‘ waivers” will be granted, and, con- 
sequently, no new Catholic secondary schools can be built 
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with any hope of receiving any grants from public moneys. 


But for the education of our elementary school teachers we 
must not only safeguard our existing secondary schools, 
both for boys and girls, but must also build more for our 
boys. By these Regulations, however, we are completely 
hobbled. 

There is another element in the present position 
which must not be overlooked. If the present policy of 
proceeding, not by legislation, but by money regulations 
against our secondary schools, meets with no determined 
opposition and succeeds in its efforts, what is to prevent its 
adoption against our elementary schools? No less an 
authority than Mr. M. E. Sadler pointed out this possibility 
in a letter to The Guardian. ‘If,’ he writes, ‘‘ the Parlia- 
ment Bill passes in its present form, a measure which 
withdrew all public aid from denominationally managed 
schools in single-school areas might, if drafted in the form 
of a Money Bill, become law in the course of a single 
Session, in spite of opposition from the House of Lords.” 

The situation, then, is indeed critical. Bodies like the 
Catholic Headmasters’ Conference may send up protests to 
the Board of Education. Such action is useful, but it is 
not enough. ‘‘ The facts,” as one of the Zad/e¢ corre- 
spondents wrote last week, ‘ought to be dinned into the 
ears of our Catholic population that they may know what 
is the importance of the Catholic secondary sciool, and 
what its situation and dangers.” 





NOT ES. 


We have noted elsewhere the cordial welcome which 
Sir Edward Grey, on behalf of the Government, extends 
beforehand to Mr. Taft’s proposals for a Treaty of 
unrestricted Arbitration between this country and the 
United States. Some of our contemporaries speak of 
such an agreement as if it would be little more than 
a reversion to the Treaty which the American Senate 
failed to ratify in 1897. Thus Zhe Times, while warmly 
approving the position taken up by Sir Edward Grey, says : 
“Fourteen years ago the two Governments actually signed 
a Treaty which would have accomplished substantially, so 
far as they are concerned, all, or almost all, that President 
Taft has described twice over within the last twelve months 
as desirable and as practicable.” This gives too favourable 
a view of the lost Treaty. The agreement negotiated 
between Mr. Olney and Lord (then Sir Julian) Pauncefote 
bad many merits, and provided for the submission to 
arbitration of all classes of disputes. But the world has 
moyed since then, and what satisfied fourteen years ago 
would not satisfy now. The weak point of the old 
Treaty was that, though it brought all quarrels to arbitration, 
it also made it pretty certain that in grave cases no decision 
would be arrived at. There were to be three classes of 
courts; but the Third Court, for which grave cases were 
reserved, could give a binding decision only if the judges 
were unanimous or divided as five to one. As the Court 
was to consist of three British and three American Judges 
with no umpire, the prospects of a unanimous award or 
one supported by five out of six would not have been very 
hopeful. The Treaty would have secured delay, and 
delay in such matters often means salvation, but we look 
for something better from Mr. Taft—something that will 
really extend the Reign of Law. 


Most people know that Pope Leo XIII., in condemning 
Anglican Orders, emphasised the fact that the Anglican 
Church had eliminated the Sacerdotium from its formularies, 
and received from its Reformers a type which is plainly 
non-sacerdotal. Canon Hensley Henson seems to have 
travelled all the way to Portsmouth to dot the i’s and cross 
the t’s of the Papal Judgment. In a remarkable speech 
delivered at the meeting of the Free Church Council, he 
is reported by Zhe Westminster Gazette to have pleaded 
for unity with the Dissenting Churches, in the following 
words : 

A union of all sacerdotal Churches under the Papacy 
was conceivable, and so was a federation of all 
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Evangelical Churches ; but a union of both was incon- 
ceivable, for it must needs imply a surrender of funda- 
mental principle on one side or the other. If, then, 
the Church of England be, as some of its members 
persistently affirm, properly sacerdotal, differing from 
the Church of Rome only in some secondary points of 
organisation and ceremony, then neither himself nor 
any other English Churchman had any place on that 
platform, or any /ocus standi in that discussion; then 
the strange agitation against the presence of Anglican 
Bishops at the Edinburgh Missionary Conference was 
abundantly justified, and the majority of English 
Churchmen had been living in a fool’s paradise for 
350 years. If, however, the case be far different: if 
the Church of England might rightly be judged by its 
formularies, by its greatest divines, by the general 
tenor of its history as a National Church, by the 
evident logic of its situation as a Reformed Church, 
then he stcod there not merely as an individual, but 
as clothed with a representative character, when he 
insisted that, when Evangelical Churches discussed 
the question of ‘Christian Unity” they could not 
leave out of count that Church, which of all the 
Reformed Churches was the most illustrious, and 
which in no respect was more eminent than in the 
circumstance that God had willed to call from its 
womb those flourishing younger Churches of the 
English race which were principally represented in that 
Assembly. 


Thus, according to this Anglican dignitary, the Anglican 
Church finds her true and natural and historic kinship 
with the Protestant and non-sacerdotal bodies of this land, 
and not with the sacerdotal Churches of Eastern and Latin 
Christianity. That the Anglican Church is the providential 
mother of Protestant dissent is a statement which some of 
Canon Henson’s brethren will hardly appreciate. 


Striking testimony has been given to the good services 
performed on the Education Committee of the London 
County Council by Mr. Alderman J. W. Gilbert by his 
election as Vice-Chairman of the Committee. Along with 
Mr. F. R. Anderton and the Baron de Forest he had at 
Tuesday’s meeting of the County Council been re-appointed 
a member of the Committee; and at the first meeting of 
the new Committee on the following day, on the motion 
of Mr. O. E. Warburg, seconded by Mr. H. C. Gooch, 
Mr. Gilbert was elected without opposition Vice-Chairman 
of the Committee for the ensuing year. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Gilbert was a co-opted member of the 
Education Committee from 1908 to 1910. In March of 
last year he was appointed an Aldermaa. For the last two 
years and a half he has been Chairman of the Accommoda- 


tion and Attendance Sub-Committee of the Education 


Committee. 


“To be forewarned is to be forearmed,” is a proverb 
open to many exceptions. But certainly if the Catholic 
body is not prepared to meet a further attack upon our 


schools, it will not be for want of notice of what is coming. — 


In the “ Political Notes” in Zhe Times on Thursday, we 


read: ‘A general meeting of the Nonconformist Committee 


has been summoned to meet on Tuesday, with a view of 
passing a resolution pressing on the Government. the 
necessity of passing an Education Bill during the present 
Parliament. The view of the Nonconformist members is 
that the Government ought to bring forward a Bill embody- 
ing all that was fought for in 1906. At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee yesterday, Sir George White presiding, 
Mr. G. Hay Morgan was elected secretary of the group.” 
Happily, a good deal of water is likely to run under 
London Bridge before the Government has time to attend 
to the importunities of Dr. Clifford and his friends. The 
danger is serious, but not immediate. 


The Portuguese elections are once more postponed—this: 
time to May 14. This is the fourth occasion in which the 
Government has put back the date of the appeal to the 
people. The Lisbon correspondent of Zhe Zimes says : 
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**The reason alleged is that several northern districts are 
influenced by the clergy, and the Government desires more 
time to make propaganda. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will not again put off the election, as the 
continued postponements are making a bad impression on 
public opinion.” 


The Guardian does not regard the prospect for religion 
in France as hopeful. Commenting on the recent change 
of Ministry, the Paris correspondent of our Anglican cor- 
temporary writes: ‘‘M. Briand’s resignation after a division 
in the French Chamber in which the Government majority 
was brought down from over 200 to 16, because the 
enemies of religion considered that the Prime Minister had 
failed te pursue the policy of de-Christianising the nation 
with sufficient energy, and the advent to power of M. Monis, 
the alter ego of M. Combes, suffice to indicate clearly that 
it is useless to expect the prompt restoration of religious 
peace in France. The Monis Cabinet will forthwith press 
upon Parliament ‘ educational’ Bills deliberately elaborated 
with the object of restricting liberty of education, and 
penalising parents who may prevent their children from 
studying the Materialist theories expounded in a large 
number of the text-books placed in the hands of their 
pupils by too many masters and mistresses of State primary 
schools. Even M. Briand hesitated to go as far as this, 
for he knew that the French Parliament’s dislike of religion 
is far from general in the country. However, it is probable, 
if not certain, that M. Monis will not be content with trying 

to push these measures rapidly through the Chamber and 

Senate, but will remember that the interpellation which led 
to the fall of the Briand Cabinet concerned the so-called 
reconstitution of the educational Religious Orders dispersed 
by M. Combes. Inspired by that example, M. Monis will, 
no doubt, exert himself to ensure the strict application of 
M. Combes’s interpretation of the ‘ Law of Dispersion,’ even 
if he does not present to the Chamber a Bill destined to 
deprive the secularised members of the suppressed religious 
Congregations of their right to teach.” 








REVIEWS. 





HISTORY OF THE POPES. 


The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. 
By Dr. L. PASTOR. English version by the REv. 
R. F. KERR. Vol. X. London: Kegan Paul. 


WO or three months ago a notice was given in these pages 
Ag of the ninth volume of the English translation of Dr. 
- Pastor’s “History of the Popes.” Thar volume dealt with the 
Pontificate of Clement VII. down to the end of the terrible 
~ sack of Rome under the Constable Bourbon. The volume now 
before us concludes the history of Clement’s unhappy reign, 
and has a valuable Appendix of Unpublished Documents and 
Extracts from Archives. While resembling its predecessors in 
its general features, in its clear, calm and unbiased presenta- 
tion of facts, and in its teeming wealth of references to support 
the statements in the text, this tenth volume differs from them 
in this respect. In its deeply interesting pages the affairs of 
England loom larger than usual. This is due not so much to 
the fact that at this period the genius of Wolsey increased the 
influence of England in the politics of Europe, as to the 
question of the divorce of Henry VIII. and Catherine of 
Aragon. i 
The quest of that lustful tyrant Henry VIII. to obtain from 
the Pope a divorce from his good and faithful wife, Catherine, 
is sad reading. It was in the first instance the chief cause of 
the overthrow of the Old Religion in this country. Such has 
always been the contention of Catholic historians in England, 
and it is satisfactory to find that their conclusions are borne 
out by the judgment of one of the greatest of living foreign 
historians. “Only this one circumstance, only the desire (of 
the King) todiscard his lawful wife in order to marry a wanton, 
was the cause that led Henry to rend asunder the links that 
for nearly a thousand years had bound his Kingdom to the see 
of Peter.” And how overweening that desire was, Dr. Pastor 
tells us in a most interesting quotation from a report of the 
Legate Campeggio to Clement’s Secretary of State. “So far 
-as I can see,” writes the Cardinal, “this passion of the King isa 
a most extraordinary thing. He sees nothing, he thinks of 
nothing but his Anne; he cannot be without her for an hour, 
and it moves one to pity to see how the King’s life, the stability 
and downfall of the whole country hang upon this one 
question.” 


But besides being the cause of the change of religion in 
England, the divorce question brought discredit upon the weak, 
irresolute, Clement. [t is true that Wolsey was constantly 
impressing upon him that the only way to save the faith of 
£ngland was to grant the divorce, and it is equally true that 
Henry as time went on did not hesitate to threaten to bring 
about the apostasy of the nation if his infamous demands were 
not satisfied. But Clement instead of promptly, boldly and 
firmly attaching himself to theright, coquetted with the wrong. 
He dangled possibilities before Henry which he had no inten- 
tion of letting him grasp. This he did in the hope that by 
gaining time he might see the King’s passion die down, or that 
the chances of war might come to his rescue. He lived, how- 
ever, to see that his playing the politician instead of the 
spiritual ruler brought about the very calamities which he 
dreaded. The guilt of Clement must, of course, be very largely 
shared by Wolsey, in whom Dr. Pastor rightly sees not only 
“the powerful statesman to whom the England of Henry VIII. 
was indebted for her greatness and importance, but also the 
pliant and unconscientious prelate, who by his unworthy 
obsequiousness in subserving the King’s shameful desires, 
became in a degree responsible for the unhappy rupture in the 
Church which he wished to avoid.” 

When through the fascinating pages of “ The History of the 
Popes” we behold the parsimonious Clement, merely in the 
interests of the advancement of his family, engaged in making 
war upon Florence, at the very time when Moslem corsairs 
were plundering the coasts of Italy, when the Turks were at 
the gates of Vienna, when Henry of England was preparing 
to cut off a whole people from the Church of God, and when 
Martin Luther was throwing Europe into spiritual convulsions, 
we are unnaturally prone to forget that he ever did anything 
worthy of praise. We are inclined to forget his early efforts at 
reform. We are not disposed to grant that his parsimony 
was accentuated by the acute state of want to which the sack 
of Rome reduced him. We can scarcely imagine, when we 


contemplate his weaknesses that, throughout nearly all his reign — 


he wielded very considerable power. And when we contemplate 
the losses to the Church brought about by his frequent acts of 
niggardliness, we perhaps do not give him credit enough for 
his exertions against the Turks, and for the great pecuniary 
sacrifices he made in his praiseworthy endeavours to stem the 
turbid devastating torrent of their invasions. Similarly too, 
contemplation of his political preoccupations is calculated to 


prevent one from giving him praise for his efforts in behalf of 
There may 


the persecuted Jews, and for his patronage of art. 
be some who remember that he unduly advanced his unworthy 
nephew Ippolito de’Medici, and who fail to remember that he was 
a patron of Michael Angelo, and suggested to him the painting 
of his Last Judgment. But no careful student of the pages 
of Dr. Pastor will make any of these mistakes in forming his 
estimate of the character of Clement VII. 

The days of that unhappy Pontiff were, however, not all 
without hope. It might, indeed, have seemed even to one who 
was anything but a superficial observer, if he were devoid of faith, 
that the days of the Catholic Church were numbered, that the 
immortal Phoenix was really dying at last. Its members were 
parting asunder, the stench of its corruption was rising in the 
air. But once again it was renewing its youth. Lo! there was 
blowing a breeze from the far distant West to give the young 
bird breath anew ; men whose love for it was strong as death 
were about to transfuse their warm blood into its veins to give 
it fresh life, and the sweet-smelling beautiful virtues of new 
bands of holy men were re-endowing it with the bloom of 
lovely youth. The children of America were coming into the 
bosom of the Church: Blessed Thomas More and Blessed 
Fisher were preparing to shed their blood for the See of Peter, 
and the virtues of the Theatines, the Barnabites, the Capuchins 
and the followers of Ignatius of Loyola were filling the air with 
their fragrance, and showing what beauty the Catholic faith 
could still beget. Concerning all this and much more the 


the reader will find plenty of matter in the last chapter of © 


Pastor’s tenth volume—a book which must be in the hands of | 


every student of the history of Modern Times, of every student 


of the history of religion, of every student of the history of this 


country. 

The translation continues to be eminently readable, and the 
text agreeably free from mistakes. The last sentence on page 
433 seems to needa “to” and a “who”; but, as that would 
appear to be the most serious slip, it must be acknowledged 
that considerable care has been taken to furnish a correct 
text. 





OLD ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Old English Instruments of Music. 
7s. 6d. London: Methuen. 


HIS is one of the most interesting volumes which have yet 
appeared of the “Antiquary Books.” Its author assumes 

that the Drum, “probably in the form of a hollow tree,” was 
the first musical instrument used by man, a musical instrument 
which he thinks must have “entered more largely than any 
other into the destinies of the human race, by its ominous roll 
and measured beat summoning the bravest hearts a nation can 
offer to do and dare, and by its allowing thrumming and merry 
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tapping leading in mazy dance the twinkling feet.” A writer 
in 1511 was more moderate in his estimate of these instruments. 
“| verily believe,” he says, “that the Devil must have had 
the devising and making of them, for there is no pleasure nor 
anything good about them. If the noise of the drumstick be 
music, then the coopers who make barrels must be musicians,” 
The same writer says that they “cause _much disquiet to pious 
people.” In another instrument belonging to the same group, 
the tambourine or timbrel, Mr. Galpin says, “we have one of 
the oldest of the world’s music:makers.” 

It is not with the patriarchal Drum and Tambourine, how- 
ever, that Mr. Galpin begins; but with the less, though 
comparatively little less, ancient Lyre. He tells us that this 
instrument appears in a bas-relief recently discovered in 
Chaldea, which must have been made 3000 B.C. According to 
the Irish annals, a Druid invoked his magic lyre, which he had 
named “Coircethairchoir,” at a battle in Ireland fought in the 
year 1100 B.C. The Lyre was the ancestor of many 
descendants, including the Cruite, the Homeric Kitharis. the 
Hrotta, the Lute, the Arch Lute, the Harp Lute, and the Harp, 
the latter of which may be read about in Beowulf, a work 
that appeared in the sixth century. In the sixteenth 
century, the strings of the Welsh Harp were made of twisted 
horse-hair, while those of the Irish Harp were made of gut. A 
contemporary Welshman, jealous of the at that time more 
advanced Irish instrument, wrote of the latter: “Its noise is 
like that of a lame goose amongst the corn; a squealing, 
foolish Irish witch.” Nevertheless the Welshmen adopted the 
Irish strings of gut, and, in the sixteenth century, their 
instrument became the first chromatic Harp in Europe. 
Another descendant of the Lyre was the Gittern, the ancestor 
of the Guitar; and, in this family, we find several rather 
similar instruments, including the Sytholle, the Pandore, the 
Orpharion and the Penorcon. Even the Guitars themselves 
were a large family, one member of which was played by five 
keys, something like those ofa piano. Near relations to the 
Guitars were the Mandores, the Theorboes and the Chittarones. 
Another family line, descending from the patriarchal Lyre, 
is that of the Psaltery and the Dulcimer, rectangular or 
triangular sounding-boards, on which were strung guts or 
‘wires. The AZolian Harp, although played by the wind instead 
of the fingers, belongs to this group. The strings of the 
_ Psaltery, says an old writer, were “plucked with a quill,” and 
those of the Dulcimer were “struck with a rod.” 

The book becomes very interesting when we come to those 
forefathers of the violin, the Crwth, the Rebec, and the 
Humstrum, guitar-like instruments played with a bow, which, 
by the way, was originally an Oriental implement. On arriving 
at the Husla, the Rybybe, and the Kit, we get very near the 
Fiddle, which we practically reach in the six-stringed Treble 
Viol. Attempts were made to replace the efforts of the bow 
and the fingers, in the earlier progenitors of the violin, by 
attificial mechanisms, such as rotating wheels. One of the 
first of these was the Organistrum, which made its first 
appearance in the ninth or tenth century. In this violin-like 
instrument, after a time, the bow was superseded by a well-resined 
wheel, revolving beneath the string and turned by a handle. 
Some Organistrums were of great length ; one exists which 
is five feet long. They had complicated mechanisms which 
we have not the space to describe; but in their further 
development they begat the Symphonia; the Symphonia, 
in its turn, begat the Clavichord; and the Clavichord begat 
that queen of sweet-sounding instruments, the Hurdy-gurdy. 
Ofits merits or demerits, we leave those who have ever suffered 
from itssounds to judge for themselves. The author informs 
us that it flourished in the fourteenth century, under the name 
of the Cymphan. Apparently, it was then silent for some two 
hundred years, when it again lifted up its unmistakable voice 
under its present euphonious title. The aforesaid Clavichord 
had tangents under each string, and sometimes these were 
worked by keys. The first stringed instrument furnished with 
a keyboard is said to have been the Clavichord’s near relation, 
the Manichord, which existed in the thirteenth century. A 
photograph is given of a highly developed Clavichord, of the 
late sixteenth century, which looks very like a toy piano. A 
large group of kindred instuments, however, served their turns 
in the gradual evolution of the true pianoforte, among them 
being the Eschaqueil, the Clavicymbal, the Doucemelle, the 
Virginal, the Spinet, and the Harpsichord. Into the details 
of these instruments we cannot enter, beyond saying that, in 
most of them, the sound was made by plucking the strings. 
The birth of the piano occurred somewhere about the year 1709 
when the Florentine Harpischord-maker, Christofori, made a 
Harpischord in which the strings were struck by little hammers, 
instead of being plucked, and he named the thing the 
Gravicembalo col Piano e: Forte, a bombastic title which was 
gradually reduced to the familiar name of Pianoforte. 

We fear we must deny our readers a description of the long 
list of pipes, pan-pipes, flageolets, shawms, flutes, oboes, and 
bagpipes. The author of a book published in 1561, states 
that he knew a priest, “ whiche, when any of his parishioners 
should be marryd,” would take his bagpipes and “ go fetch 
them to the church, playnge sweetelye afoure them, and then 
would laye his instrument handsomely upon the Aultare, tylle 
he had maryed them and sayd Masse.” i When all was done, 
“ he would gentillye bringe them home againe with Backe-pipe.” 
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We must also refer the reader to the book itself for accounts of 
the very interesting Horns, Trumpets, Oliphants, Sackbuts, 
Cornets, Bugles, Clarions, Serpents, Buzines, Cornopeans, and 
Ophicleides, with all their cousins. 

Very interesting indeed is the chapter on Organs, both 
Portative and Positive, zé., organs that could be carried in the 
hands and organs that were placed upon the ground or ona 
table. It is said that in the second century BC. Ctesibus of 
Alexandria made a Water Organ which had a keyboard 
attached to it; although keyboards were not used for organs 
in this country until considerably more than a thousand years 
later. For many centuries the organ was played by pulling out 
“sliders.” In the portative, or portable, organ, the sliders, and 
later the keys, were manipulated with the right hand, while the 
left hand worked the bellows at the back. Theinstrument was 
supported by a strap upon the shoulders of the performer. 
Regals were small organs having one or more reed-stops. 
Some of these, called Bible-Regals, were very small, and they 
could be shut up and carried in the form of a book. Others 
were rather larger and were fixed on stands. A large organ 
was erected in the tenth century by St. Elphegein Winchester 
Cathedral. It had no less than four hundred pipes. As 
there were no stops, and all the pipes attached to 
each note gave voice together, the listeners, says the ancient 
chronicler, ‘‘ stopped their ears with their hands and were 
unable to draw near or bear the sound.” The instrument was 
provided with twenty-six pairs of bellows, air-chambers not 
having then been invented, and these bellows were worked by 
seventy men, “ labouring with their arms and covered with the 
effects of their efforts.” The swell was invented in England 
early in the eighteenth century; but pedals were not used in 
this country until the end of it. The book is full of interesting 
details about musical instruments, their origin, and their 
evolution, and it is well worth reading. It is very richly and 
excellently illustrated. 


HEROIC SPAIN. 


Heroic Spain. By E. BOYLE O'REILLY. 
Burns and Oates. 


Sa and things Spanish, and especially those connected 

with religion, are so prominently before the public eye at 
present that the publication of this book is of timely utility. 
Politically Spain has for years past been placed at the head of 
the list of dying nations ; more recently, the religion of her 
people has formed the subject of unsympathetic criticism ; 
uprisings amongst certain sections of her people have been 
made the most of by those who would fain see her follow in the 
footsteps of France. Books and newspapers have told us that 
the religion of the people is all form, show and empty lip-service 
and that the intelligent among them are free-thinkers, whilst 
the rest are steeped in ignorance and outwardly practise a 
religion which they have long ceased to respect in their hearts. 
To talk of this sort the present volume, which gives us the 
record of eight months of leisurely travel in Spain, is an effective 
antidote. And it is the more effective from the fact that the 


writer had herself faller: under the influence of such criticism. 


She tells us frankly : 


I went far from sympathetic, but bit by bit my prejudices dropped 
away. With the cant and seeming self-conceit of northern superiority, 
I expected among other jars a shock to my religious belief. 
after eight months I left Spain with the conviction that magnificently 
faulty though she is with her bull-fights, a venal government and city 
loafers, she can give us lessons in mystic spirituality, in an 
unpretentious charity, in heroic endurance, in a very practical not 
theoretic democracy. 


The country was entered at Biarritz, and a stay was made a 
Loyola, Burgos, Valladolid, Oviedo, Léon, Lugo, Corufia, Sant- 
iago, Salamanca, Segovia, Avila, Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, Barce- 
lona and Gerona. Thus, in this leisurely tour of eight months, 


some twenty-five Spanish cities with their glorious cathedrals - 


were seen, and the lessons of the sights had time to sink into mind 
and heart. The result is a record which, as the authoress, an 
American and a Catholic, admits, may be regarded as too 
partial. Butit bears upon its face the evidence of its sincerity. 
Initial lack of sympathy and even prejudice had to give place 
to fact and truth; and she who went prepared for much 
criticism, returned converted, though not indeed on every 
point, to a whole-hearted admiration for the country and its 
people. It was well that such a book should have been written 
and published at such atime. It is no mere reproduction of 
guide-book information or of gossip collected by the wayside; 
it is rather a record of personal impressions of things seen and 
heard, collected and adjusted by thought and a preparation of 
previous study. 

On the question of the reality of the people’s faith the record 
is everywhere the same whether in the Basque country which is 
redolent of the memories of St. Ignatius Loyola or in 
Barcelona, the Manchester of Spain. Whilst travelling by 
diligence in the former, an elderly architect pointed out the 
places of interest on the way. 


Each wayside shrine was named with glistening eyes ; St. Anthony ; 
the hermitage on the hill above, St. Augustine ; here St. John. One 
began to understand religion was no mere Sunday morning service 
with this people. 


7s. 6d. net. London : 
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The first impression was deepened by the sight of the people 
who flocked to the Jesuit retreats at Loyola. 


The afternoon the two retreats closed was a pleasant sight. The 
valley was fragrant from the rain, on the mountains the chalets stood 
out strangely near in the clear air. , Carriages and touring cars rolled 
up, pretty wives to fetch their husbands, husbands to claim their wives. 
All were happy and natural, but one felt around one the atmosphere of 
the higher things of life, an exaltation that only religion can give. 
Religion is ineradicably woven into the every-day life of this race : a 
Spaniard is half mystic by inheritance. The power to understand the 
spiritual is not the gift of a few, but of all, It gives to the peasant 
woman, to the uncouth lad serving Mass, an intelligence above them- 
selves. . . . The convent of Loyola is the centre of civilisation for the 
countryside. All day there is a ceaseless come and go to the church or 
to the Santa Casa for silent prayer. 


It was the same in Catalonia, where, according to report, it 
might have been least expected. Speaking of Barcelona, that 
shrewd commercial centre, the writer says: 


A Catalan may tell you, especially if you belong to a northern race 
and a different creed, that what you see is all form, lip-religion, that 
the men here, like intelligent men the world over, are free-thinkers. It 
is an easy matter for the prejudiced visitor to get all his misconceptions 
confirmed by a native; no one is more bitter in abuse of his country 
than a Catalan. Fortunately, one has one’s own eyes wherewith to 
see. . . . A good test of the sincerity of religious conviction is what it 
costs the purse ; new churches like those of Barcelona are not built by 
lip-religion. I spent several Sunday mornings sitting on one of the 
side benches of the Cathedral learning that the Catalan, disunited from 
his motherland on many points, is ineradicably national in his creed. 
This was Spain, with the grave reverence of the smallest child, where 
the church is a loved home, a frequented refuge for meditation and 
strengthening prayer. Now a handsome and satisfied matron enters, 
followed by five or six children, the boys dressed as English sailors, 
little Battenbergs, the girls with hats like flower gardens ; they cluster 
round their mother at the door, and she passes each the blessed water 
with which to sign themselves. Behind this group come some alert 
young artisans ; each instantly drops on both knees to make his saluta- 
tion to the altar—tlip-religion does not care to disarray its Sunday suit 
like this—and each blesses himself in the swift national way, with the 
final carrying to the lips of the thumb and first finger crossed, a symbol 
of fidelity to his faith. 


These quotations, containing as they doa record of things 
seen and the conclusions drawn by an open mind from the 
experiences of travel, provide a valuable if unintended antidote 
to the silly stories which are being dinned into our ears so persis- 
tently. They will, moreover, give the reader some idea of the 
authoress’s style and method. There is no affectation of 
superior knowledge or intelligence ; descriptions and reflections, 
praise and criticism emerge naturally in the course of the 
narrative as they are evoked by what is seen and heard in days 
of travel, and during sojouras in the cities. As we read, a new 
idea of the virility and independent character of the race grows 
upon us: they inhabit a scorched land, the fruitful 
provinces of which are but a fringe of the whole ; they are “a 
grave contented race,” a “great Christian democracy,” whose 
oriental generosity is seen in the lavish richness of their 
churches, and whose “ pride of simple manhood looks out of 
the eyes of her honourable peasantry and makes their innate 
courtesy.” Thus we come to realise the truth of the words of 
M. René Bazin: “ Vous avez raison de croire 4 la vitalité de 
PEspagne: Elle n’a jamais été une nation déchue, elle a été une 
nation blessé.” As we pass with the authoress from city to 
city and study her record we appreciate the force of her rebuke 
that “there is such a thing as fair-mindedness, and a visit to 
Spain at every step shows she has not had her share of it from 
English-speaking peoples.” Her mighty past is peopled with 
great figures of heroic mould who have left an indelible impress 
on the people and the world « she is the land of the Cid, of St. 
Ignatius of Loyola and St. Teresa of Avila, and is even now not 
unmindful of their teachings. “No nation,” says the writer in 
her last word, “no nation was ever formed so completely by 
the chivalry of the Middle Ages as Spain. May she always be 
Espana la heroica /” 





THE STATE AND THE DOCTOR. 


The State and the Doctor. By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
6s. net. London: Longmans. 

Gane: a Memorandum submitted in 1907 to the 

_ Royal Commission on the Poor Law, this bouk is now 
an appeal to the public in furtherance of that portion of the 
scheme of the Minority Report which proposed a Unified and 
Preventive Medical Service as the solution for existing adminis- 
trative chaos and inadequate national treatment of disease. A 
vast mass of evidence, drawn chiefly from replies of witnesses 
before the Poor Law Commission, and supplemented by further 
inquiry, is presented for the first time, so that it is now possible 
for the public to learn the great extent of State doctoring in 
England, the varieties of treatment in different districts or under 
different authorities ia the same district, the divergent ideals 
which actually hinder the attack on disease by imposing rules 
due tc extraneous considerations. An historical account of the 
growth of the various powers in the State shows how it has 
come to pass that matters concerning public health are subject 
to five separate departments of the Local Government Board, 
and are thus guided by rival views of policy. The remedy, put 
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forward as obvious, for the consequent: waste in efficiency and 
in the expenditure of public funds (which amounts to nearly 
seven millions sterling annually) lies in a central authority— 
“not to centralise administration, but, on the contrary, to set 
local life in motion.” 

The existing systems are fully dealt with, and a very good 
case is made out for developing, to the exclusion of all others, 
the work and method of the public health authorities. The 
adoption of a public health department acting on these lines, it 
is urged, would avoid the defects found in systems worked by a 
destitution authority or by voluntary organisations. The stigma 
of pauperism and its inequality of incidence would cease to 
hamper the work; the all-important prevention of diseases as 
well as the relief of actual suffering would be part of the national 
undertaking ; above all, the method would be humanising and 
educational, stimulative of parental responsibility and individual 
self-control. Partly by coercion, partly by bringing home as a 
debt to the community the duty of acting on medical advice 
and of getting rid of the bad habit, the principles of hygiene 
which have been largely established in public life may be 
extended over domestic conditions. Is it practical to suppose 
that medical assistance, like education, universal and free, be 
also made compulsory, so that no one shall lack and no one be 
allowed to constitute himself a public nuisance in a much- 
extended meaning of the term? fi 

In presenting this book, Mr. and Mrs. Webb may be taken to 
agree that, whether the Minority Report as a whole be adopted 
or not, a Unified Medical Service stands by itself; and for this 
piece of reform they have argued exhaustively but moderately. 
We note an absence of any reference to the work for the sick 
poor undertaken by our nuns. 





A HOLIDAY WITH A HEGELIAN. 


A Holiday with a Hegelian. By FRANCIS SEDLAK. 3s. 6d. | 
net. London: Fifield. 


HE AUTHOR tells in an enthusiastic way how he was 
converted by a Hegelian professor from the vulgar way 

of regarding the outer world as something other than himself, 
and unknowable for us in its ultimate analysis, to the idealistic, 
pantheistic position from which Thought is all-in-all, forming - 
its own objects according to its own laws. Not that this is an 
independent process in a multitude of finite thinkers who are 
nomads or independent atoms, or rigorously distinct individuals. 
Thought is one throughout the universe: “God exists for 
the very reason that I exist” (p. 22); “It is not you as the 
ordinary ‘I’ that formulates a shaky theory of the universe ; 
but as merged in and identified with the very essence of God, as 
the universal ‘1,’ which is Thought or God” (p. 27). . 

Mr. Sedlak was so transported with this new revelation of 
himself to himself that he admits a certain shame at the outer 
demonstration to which it led, and from which he had to call ~ 
himself back into order. Still, he retained his ecstatic delight 
in his treasure. 

At the outset he gives a specimen of how it was applied to 
explain what he found to be his own condition of laughter and 
tears. If he had appealed to Philistine Bain, he wouldinreply have 
received for the most part a physiological description ofthe nerves, 
the muscles, and the sensations involved. But the Hegelian, 
Dr. Veverka, proceeds Hegelianly, and since no condensation 
of his account would be received as correct, we must give it, or 
a portion of it, as it was authoritatively delivered, and there 
leave the philosophy to make its own appeal to such as can 
persuade themselves that they see its truth to facts. 


Sensation is a transient aspect of psychic life. The distinction 
which Thought gives itself in its spontaneous activity presents itselt now _ 
under the aspect of two spheres of feeling: one where what is first a 


corporeal affection is inwardised, and another where whatisfirstan 


inner mood is outwardised or embodied. The equilibrium resulting — 
from the transition of these two spheres into one another is next grasped — 
in the notion of the soul as areflected totality of sensations. Since the 
psychic life isa manifestation of Thougbt at a particular stage of its 
self-determination, the principle of the systematisation for the sensations 
is to be found in the characteristic moments of a cycle of Thought, 
implying generally a simple notion which determines itself into a pair 
of opposites, and, as a contradiction, presses for its solution in the 
conclusion. Accordingly the system of external sensations falls into the 
three heads of (1) physical ideality, z.¢., seeing and hearing ; (2) real 
difference, z.¢., smell and taste; (3) earthly totality, 2.€., feeling and 
touch. As regards the inwardly originating sensations their corporisa- 
tion takes place in a system of bodily organs corresponding to (1) simple 
sensibility, (2) irritability, (3) reproduction (p. 28). 


That is the basis of the explanation: here is the super- 
structure : 


Well, now, the reason for laugbing or crying lies in the further 
necessity to get rid of the inner sensations in connexion with the regain- 
ing of che total feeling of their transiency. This means that the sensa- 
tions are to be embodied, in a purely transient way, as the most adequate 
expression of their fundamental nature. Such an expression 1s pro- 
cured in Sound, which is generally a purely transient immediacy. The 
conscious ‘I’ articulates its content in language, but, as Thought, at 
the stage of psychic life, is as yet unconscious of itself, its utterance can 
betoken only generally the dialectical nature of the voiced feeling. 
The shutting out of every contradiction from itself is voiced by the 
reflected totality of sensations (¢.e., soul) in a forcible and intermittent 
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ejection of breath, and the abstract nature of the regained totality is 
further emphasised in the increased shining of the eyes, the organ of 
purely ideal relation to objectivity—there results laughter (pp. 28, 29). 


Next we have the account of how tears result : those who have 
with satisfaction followed the above process of laughter will be 
urged to see for themselves the account of the process in the 
case of tears ; those who have not will probably not desire to 
have it copied out here. At the erd of it all Mr. Sedlak 
exclaims “ Perfectly true!” but Dr. Veverka does not accept 
the compliment in full: “I am afraid my explanation was not 
as lucid to you as I wished it to be. But I warned you of the 
difficulty of plunging straight into the heart of things. Compre- 
hension comes slowly” (p. 30). 
So let us be patient over this problem of laughter and tears. 


CURES BY SUGGESTION, 


Primitive Psychotherapy and Quackery. By R. M. LAWRENCE, 
M.D. 7s. 6d. net. London : Constable. 


“J N this volume,” the preface informs us, “the writer has 

sought to emphasise the fact that the efficiency of many 
primitive therapeutic methods, and the success of charlatanry, 
are to be attributed to mental influence.” The subject is one 
of increasing interest and importance. It is not without its 
practical bearing. New remedies, for instance, often owe their 
efficacy to expectation on the part of the patients, just as gilded 
bread pills have often been known to cure nervous disorders— 
when administered with sufficient pomp and impressiveness ! 
We should be glad if the author had done for the electric belt, 
porous plaster, magic ring, &c., what that excellent little book, 
“Secret Remedies” has done for pills, mixtures, powders 
and ointments. 

Instead of this he has given us historical glimpses into 
the therapeutic uses of medical amulets, cryptic charms, 
“ stroking,” music, &c. In such a subject, bordering as it does 
upon mesmerism, superstitions, miracles—the opportunities for 
discursive rambles are unlimited ; and the author avails him- 
self of them. 

The result is that the book consists mainly of a compilation of 
ill-digested facts and a string of disconnected quotations. The 
writer displays no clear grasp of his subject and gives his 
readers no synthetic presentation. If he wished to writea 
popular book on medico-religious aberrations, he should have 
devised an orderly arrangement and cultivated a literary style ; 
if he desired to write a record of genuine research, he should 
have acquired a more direct acquaintance with antiquity and 
displayed more historic insight. Notwithstanding these defects, 
_ the book describes many facts and practices which will be new 

“to many readers. 

Of course, in such a book as this, we expect a reference to 
Lourdes. And we are not disappointed, though the index does 
On p. 59 weare asked, “ Is it necessary 

to speak of the King’s touch . . . and especially of Lourdes ?” 
On p. 115 we read: “There are illnesses that could not be 

vanquished at Asklepios; they are obdurate still at Lourdes.” 
_ Apparently the author thinks that Asklepios is a place; but let 
that pass. We need not trouble to refute these two Az/s—we 
cannot call them arguments. When Dr. Lawrence explains 
for instance the instantaneous cure of a fractured limb by sugges- 
tion, it will be time enough to seriously consider his innuendos 
against the Gospel miracles and those at Lourdes. 





HAYDN. 


_foseph Haydn: The Story of His Life. From the German 
of FRANZ VON SEEBURG by the REV. J. M. TooHEY, 
C.S.C. Price 1.25 dollars. 

The Ave Maria Press. 


NG hee AL pleasure would undoubtedly be experienced 
by an audience, when listening to the works of a great 
composer, if it were acquainted with the circumstances under 
which such compositions were written, or if it knew more of 
the man himself. 
The vast majority of mankind are not disposed to wade 
through the long columns of facts anddates to be found in 
any biographical dictionary or historical sketch. But such a 
“ Life” as that which we have just reluctantly laid aside, one 
that combines all the realities of history with a certain percentage 
of imagination and colouring, affords the enjoyment which is 
deriyed from romance, in addition to the knowledge which it 
conveys. It is the simple story of a simple life, told in simple 
language. The reader is drawn to Joseph Haydn, who, in spite 
of his poverty, his struggles, and his frequent rebuffs, never 
lost his trust in God fora moment. He cannot but admire the 
man who neither sought nor cared for the riches and honours 
which were showered upon him in his prosperity, and he loves 
him who exclaims from the fullness of his heart, “Sooner will I 
lose all, the light of my eyes—aye ! the very music in my soul— 
rather than my faith and piety towards God.” One closes the 
book with the conviction that one has been reading the life of 
a saint, who knew how to use the marvellous gift God had 
given him, whose courageous confidence, depth of humility, 
and the spotless purity of whose soul, are greater wonders 
than his genius. 


Notre Dame, Indiana: 
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THE DIARY OF AN EXILED NUN. 


The Diary of an Exiled Nun, Witha Preface by FRANCOIS 
CoprkE. London: Herder. 


ENE BAZIN, in a well-known story, depicts the anguish, 
misery and loneliness, which fell to the lot of so many 
French nuns after their brutal expulsion from their religious 
homes. But the most perfect work of fiction could not bear 
comparison, for true, pathetic interest, with the complete and 
heart-rending picture afforded by this authentic “ Diary of an 
Exiled Nun.” 

It is a simple record of incidents which marked the days of 
suspense and anxiety before the crash came, of the shameful 
details of spoliation and eviction, of the varied fortunes which 
awaited the homeless Sisters. The whole is expressed in a 
tone of gentle sorrow which fascinates the most indifferent 
reader. But the “Diary” is not a series of woeful com- 
plaints ; the brave woman who penned the sad happenings 
brightened them by her optimism and even by occasional touches 
of humour. 

The translator deserves credit for giving us correct and 
idiomatic English, without sacrificing the delicate ease and 
naturalness of the original. 





Chats on Old Pewter, by H. J. Massé, M.A., (5s. net, 
London: Fisher Unwin) will be welcomed by collectors as a 
short but informing account of an interesting subject. It forms 
one of the “Chats” series, and is by an acknowledged expert 
who has written a larger and standard werk which first appeared 
in 1904. Besides giving a history of the pewterer’s art, it con- 
tains a valuable list of pewterers from 1550 to 1824, a capital 
bibliography, a glossary, and a discussion of prices. The book 
not only furnishes a compendious account of the history and 
methods of the art, but furnishes a most useful body of informa- 
tion to amateurs and collectors. 
chosen illustrations form an interesting feature. 


Art in Northern Italy, by Corrado Ricci (5s. net, London: 
Heinemann), is the second instalment of the series “Ars Una: 
Species Mille,” the first volume of which we have already 
welcomed in Sir W. Armstrong’s “ History of Art in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” This new volume, like its predecessor, 
is a compendium packed with clear information given in the 
fewest words upon the manifold artistic achievements of the 
country with which it deals. The text is well and profusely 
illustrated with process and three-colour reproductions of 
pictures, views, &c. The volume is being published simul- 
taneously in varions languages. 





Kelway's Manual of Horticulture (1s. net., Langport : Kelway 
and Sons) is at once a trade list and a book of horticultural 
instructions which is quite the most comprehensive and 
elaborate of its kind. The present writer has followed its 
instructions for some years and has always found them clear 
and reliable. Of course, the book is especially useful to all 
who cultivate delphiniums, pyrethrums, peonies and cinerarias, 
for the growth and development of which this Somerset firm 
has done so much. But the instructions and descriptions, 
together with the copious illustrations of other flowers, are full of 
excellent information and suggestion. 





By a clerical error, the writer of the notice of Zhe Month in 
our last week’s issue referred to the author of “ The World of 
Life” as Mr. Alfred Russell. The name should, of course, 
have appeared as Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace. ; 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A respected correspondent writes to us to question the correct- 
ness of the Latin name for Wales, as it appears in the Diocesan 
Ordo for Newport, wherein St. David is described as “ Walliae 
Merid. Patron.” Arguing from the analogy of other words 
beginning with W, as William, Gulielmus, Walter, Gualterus, 
&c., he suggests that “Gallia” would be more correct than 
“ Wallia,” and points to the fact that the Prince of Wales is 
commonly known on the Continent as “Prince de Galles.” 
But though we are ready to guarantee the accuracy of his state- 
ment of facts, we still venture to think that the spelling adopted 
in the Ordo is well warranted. As the word we have used in 
illustration may suffice to show, Latin and Romance languages 
very often use “gu” for a Teutonic W. And, on the other 
hand, we find some cases where the Welsh begin words with 
gw (gu), while the Latin writers, anticipating Mr. Weller’s 
advice, spell them with a ‘We’: eg., gwr = vir. But it may 
be well to observe that the rule by which W becomes Gu in 
Latin is by no means universal, and that the writer who has 
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occasion to clothe one of these Saxon words in a Roman garb 
will do well to follow established customs, and avoid forms 
that are apt to cause confusion. 


For both these reasons we should be disposed to prefer the 
“Wallia ” of the Ordo to the “ Gallia” of our correspondent. In 
any case it can scarcely be said that the first of these forms is 
open to any suspicion of modernism, A Welsh reader cannot 
find much amiss in a word that reminds him of Taliesin’s 
prophetic lines : 

Eu Ner a folant, 

Eu hiaith a gadwant, 

Eu tir a go!lant, 
Ond gwyllt Wallia. 


It is true that the poem is not in Latin, and that if the word 
here used had begun with a G, this must have disappeared under 
the influence of the adjective set before it. But let us have the 
lines in the Latin version of Dr. Davies : 


Usque laudabunt Dominum creantem, 

Usque servabunt idioma linguz, 

Arvaque amittent sua cuncta, preter 
Wallica rura. 


To this we are tempted to add Borrow’s English rendering : 


And British men shall be captives then 
To strangers from Saxonia’s strand. 

They shall praise their God, and hold their language as of old ; 
But except wild Wales they shall lose their land, 


As the above Latin lines come from the hand of a compara- 
tively modern translator, it may be well to cite an earlier 
example from the chronicle of Matthew of Paris, where, under 
the heading “‘ Rex disponit impetere Walliam,” we find the follow- 
ing lines: “Tempore quoque sub eodem dominus rex nec valens 

“nec volens Walensium impetus injuriosos amplius sustinere, 
Kalendis Julii fecit submonere omnes, qui ei servitium debebant 
militare, ut ipsum hostiliter Walliam aditurum cum equis et armis 
sequerentur.” It may be remarked that the same chronicler con- 
stantly writes “ Willelmus” for William. From this it will be 
seen that there is good authority for the spelling of the Ordo. 
And it is hardly necessary to point out the practical disad- 
vantage of the other form suggested by our correspondent. 





The new numher of Az Sgeulaiche opens, appropriately 
enough, with an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Short Story” (“ An 
Sgeul Goirid”), by Calua Mac Pharlain, a Scottish scholar, 
whose critical work has already been brought to the notice of 
our readers. Though we cannot call to mind any English 
article on this subject, most of us must have been struck by 
some of the facts to which he calls our attention. And few, we 
fancy, will be likely to question the truth of his opening 
sentence, to wit, that this is the age of short stories. And the 
rash reader who ventured to dispute this statement might 
easily be overwhelmed by a multitudinous mass of widely 
read magazines and varied and voluminous collections of 
short stories by popular writers. 


It is not intended to deny that long stories are still written, 
or that shortstories were not already known in an earlier age. 
But it is clear that of late years the shorter form has greatly 
grown in popular favour, and the domain of its rival has been 
lessened in proportion. Mr. MacPharlain is disposed to ascribe 
this change of fashion to the haste whichis sucha marked 
characteristic of modern life. And he justly observes that it is 
not only in our stories that we show a peculiar predilection for 
brevity. A sermon nowadays is scarce allowed more than a 
quarter of an hour, and a song is thought too long if it runs to 
more than three verses. 


We have certainly travelled far from the days when a sermon 
could be measured by the hour. And to turn to examples 
where the comparative measurement can be more easily made, 
our songs and ballads are far shorter than these of our fathers. 
The modern audience, we are told, is fully satisfied with three 
verses. And how many do we find in some of the old Gaelic 
ballads of Scotland? One of the Magnus ballads, closely 
resembling that which is discussed in Scott’s “ Antiquary,” 
contains 71 verses ; one of the finest of the Deirdre ballads has 
89, and the moving lay of the death of Conlaoch has no 
less than 111 verses. Yet these old lays, as may be gathered 
from the graphic description of Hector M’Intyre, were originally 
meant for singing. 
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This dissertation, as may be imagined, has withal a serious 
and practical purpose, to wit, to show the reader the import- 
ance of this form of popular literature, such as is provided in 
the pages of dz Sgeulaiche. In a word, it is idle to get the 
national tongue taught in the schools, so long as the popular 
literature that attracts the attention of young readers is in the 
tongue of the stranger. This argument will naturally appeal to 
those who are interested in the Gaelic propaganda, But at the 
same time it has a moral that all champions of Catholic and 
religious education will do well to take to heart. For in this 
matter also it is plainly possible to make the mistake of trusting 
too much to schools and classes and overlook the importance 
of good popular literature. And the young Gael who loses his 
language through the attractions of English short stories has 
his counterpart in the young Catholic who loses his faith and 
morals by reading corrupt literature. Sometimes, indeed, the 
two things go together. For the English books and papers that 
de-nationalise the Celt are often of a nature to demoralise him 
and rob him of his religion. 





We are well aware that much has already been done to meet 
this danger, and, though there is still room for more, we have 
a goodly number of excellent and attractive Catholic books, 
papers, and periodicals. But,as we have remarked before now, 
these are sometimes wasted for want of being brought to the 
knowledge of those for whom they are provided. In this matter 
something may be done by clubs, societies, and reading guilds. 
And, as this is a question that chiefly concerns the young, it is 
particularly gratifying to find that the Catholic Boys’ Brigade is 
being moved to take some part in working for the cause of 
religious literature. We have a pleasing proof of this in the 
appearance of a paper on “The Catholic Reading Guild,” by 
Dom Gilbert Higgins in the current number of our gallant 
young contemporary Zhe Catholic Boys Brigade Gazette. 

Were Ks 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
A MOTOR CHAPEL. 


The words motor and chapel are not often combined, says 
the current issue of The Missionary Gazette, the organ of the 
Catholic Missionary Society, which, under the Rev. Herbert 
Vaughan, D.D., has its headquarters at Willesden Green. 
Chapel stands for a little sanctuary in the quiet of which one 
ponders over the grave things of eternity; motor for. the 
feverish excitement and rush of the twentieth century. But all 
things are God’s! The Catholic Church has never shrunk from 
using all things not evil in themselves for the spread of the 
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Gospel and for the glory of her Master. The truths of Christ 
must be brought to the smaller towns and out-of-the-way 
villages, where the old Catholic churches built by our Catholic 
forefathers have been devoid of priest and sacrifice for 300 years, 
but where sometimes still a handful of children of the Old 
Religion are practically starved out of their birthright, being 
miles upon miles away from the nearest altar on which the great 
sacrifice of the Mass is offered, and where scores of well-mean- 
ing Protestants would listen to the words of life, if only they 
were preached unto them. 

There is the need, the crying need, and why should anyone 
shrug his shoulders and say naught can be done, for Gothic 
arches and stained glass windows cannot be raised everywhere 
in the land. A chapel on wheels with a motor in front some 
may not think very artistic, but even a chapel on wheels 
acquires beauty and grace if it be the House of Christ and: His 
Bride the Catholic Church. 

In America the idea of a travelling church has already long 
been utilised ; the chapel car has been the harbinger of untold 
blessings, but it is a railway car, and therefore can never leave 
the lines ; it is shunted to a siding and there used by the faithful. 
The railway car seemed less workable in England, first, because 
the railway laws here would make its use almost impossible ; 
and secondly, because the distances are so much smaller here 
than in the States. For shorter distances the motor-car seemed 
preferable ; the motor chapel can follow the ordinary road 
and stop at the village green whenever desired. 

This apparently so novel idea has the thorough approval of 
his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, and is heartily 
welcomed by the Bishop of Northampton, whose extended 
diocese offers so much scope for the work. During the coming 
months of July and August we hope to travel through Norfolk 
and Suffolk, wherever the parish clergy are willing to let us 
pass, and to give missions in the larger country towns. We 
have already secured the services of many, amongst them 
Fathers Bernard Vaughan, Hugh Benson, Vassall-Phillips, who 
have each promised us their services for a week. We trust 
these tours will be a great opening for missionary effort to non- 
Catholics and to those Catholics in the outlying districts who 
are miles away from a Catholic church, f 

With God’s grace we shall bring the Good News of the 
Ancient Faith to many hundreds, who are buried, yea, deeply 
buried in the ignorance and prejudice of English Protestant 
country life. Here and there we shall revive the spark of faith 
in some Catholic breast, which has grown cold because its utter 
desolation and estrangement from fellow Catholics have brought 
it the chill almost of death. 

Nor, please God, shall our visit to these places only be a 
nine days’ wonder, only to be remembered after some months as 
a remarkable oddity. We hope to institute a certain missionary 
circuit, so that a missionary priest can travel later on from place 
to place where the Gospel has gained a footing, and maintain 
the good that has been worked. : 

All this, alas, will cost a great deal of money, and involve 
our Society in no small expense. Were it not for the admirable 
generosity of an American lady, the work could not have been 
begun, and even to dream of it would have been foolish. 
Thanks to her open-handed zeal, we dared to launch forth ; the 
motor chapel is a reality and we are only waiting for the 
summer months tocome. Most urgently indeed do we recom- 
mend our scheme to the financial aid of any of our readers and 
associates. faa 

The chassis is already bought and the chapel is being erected 
at Saffron Walden, but a great number of appurtenances are 
still waiting for generous donors. A list of these we hope to 
give in the April number of this Gazette. a ’ 

The motor chapel will be a complete little church in itself, in 
which several Masses will be said each day. The floor space 
will be 11 feet long by 6 feet 6 inches wide, so that six people 
can comfortably kneel inside the car. A raised platform 6 inches 
high by 4 feet depth will be constructed at the front end of the 
chapel on which the altar will be erected. The roof will be 
cambered and the part immediately over the altar will be raised 
6 inches higher than the remainder. The vertical panel just 
over the altar will be glazed, and so arranged as to throw light 
on thealtar. Each of the side walls of the chapel will be fitted 
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with two windows. The entrance doors will each contain a 
concealed folding bed for use if necessary. From these doors a 
detachable fan-shaped canvas awning, provided with telescopic 
or folding poles, can be extended, which will be capable of 
affording shelter to some 80 people. Underneath the whole of 
the floor there will be six inches of spare space for Catholic 
Truth Society pamphlets and other literature. We shall carry 
our own dynamo, and thus we shall be able, in the dusk of the 
evening, to light up the whole of the interior with electric light, 

and this, with the addition of the head lights, which will be 
moved to the entrance of the chapel, will give to the whole an 
attractive and striking appearance. 





“THE POPE’S NAME-DAY.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND BISHOPS OF THE PROVINCE 
OF WESTMINSTER 


To the Clergy and Faithful of the said Province, Health and 
Benediction in the Lord. 


DEAR REVEREND BRETHREN AND DEAR CHILDREN IN 
JESUS CHRIST, 

The Feast of St. Joseph, the Protector of the Universal 
Church, is the name-day of the Sovereign Pontiff, Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius X. The recurrence of this Feast brings with 
it a renewal of prayer for the intentions of his Holiness, and of 
loyalty to all his teachings and directions. Falling this year on 
Sunday, this festival will give a special opportunity to all the 
faithful of pouring forth their earnest prayers that our Divine 


~ Master may bless and comfort His Vicar in the sorrows and 


tribulations which surround him at the present moment. 


Whereas in other years pilgrims would have been flocking to | 


pay in person their homage to the Holy Father, this year the 
Apostolic See is constrained to view with mourning the com- 
memoration of an event, the memory of which must bring pain 
and sadness to every Catholic heart. Sad in retrospect, that 
event is made the sadder in its commemoration, because no 
pains have been wanting to give to both the event and the com- 
memoration a significance hostile and insulting to the Apos- 
tolic See. 

It is necessary that Catholics should never forget that the 
Temporal Sovereignty, providentially bestowed upon the Holy 
See in order to ensure the civil independence which is essential 


to the exercise of the spiritual mission entrusted by God to the 


Papacy, was destroyed by a policy of long-continued aggression, 
violence and deceit. And to this day no other means has been 
discovered or suggested for the safe-guarding and protection of 
that civil independence. Even were the conditions in which 
the government of the Universal Church is now carried on 


satisfactory in themselves—and who will venture to say that they 


are—yet they would be absolutely inadequate for the simple 
reason that they rest on nothing more solid than the guarantee 
of the uncertain will of the Parliament of one single nation. 
On this account Catholics will never cease to protest that such 
civil independence and freedom of spiritual government as the 
Holy Father now possesses are so precarious and insufficient, 
that they can never satisfy the legitimate claims of his spiritual 
subjects, to whatever nation they may belong. 

We desire, therefore, in loving sympathy with the Chief 
Pastor of the Flock, that on Sunday, March 19, the Feast of 


Saint Joseph, special prayers be offered up in all the churches 


of the Province for the Supreme Pontiff that God may be with 
him in all his anxieties and trials ; and may hasten the day of 
the restoration to the Holy See of the complete civil inde- 
pendence which the experience of past ages, no less than the 
actual teaching of the Church, has shown to be necessary for 
the due accomplishment of her Divine Mission. 

We beg you, dear Reverend Fathers, to exhort the faithful 
committed to your care to approach the Sacraments with great 
devotion on this occasion, and to offer their Holy Communion 
for the Holy Father’s intentions. Moreover we enjoin that at 
Benediction on March 19 the Litany of St. Joseph be recited, 
and that from that day until the end of the month the prayers 
“pro Papa” be added in Holy Mass whenever the rubrics 
permit. 

Given at Westminster on the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
March 7, I9II. 

Signed on behalf of the Bishops of the Province, 

>] FRANCIS, Archbishop of Westminster. 
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Bedroom Furniture 
that is distinctive | 


The price of the Suite shown 
above, comprising 3-ft. Ward- 
robe, 3-ft. Dressing Chest, and 
Washstand with Marble top, 
is £14 10s. The Wood 
Bedstead costs £2 15s. 


Those who are not content with 
mere Furniture, but are looking 
for Beautiful Furniture, will 
find much to delight them at 
HEAL & Son’s Showrooms; and 
they will find (a comforting thing) 
that beautiful things need not be 
expensive. It may be claimed 
that Heat & Son sell nothing of 
which the possessor need be 
ashamed onthe score of taste or dis- 
appointed on the score of utility. 


For 100 years the House of 
Heal & Son have specialised in 
all that pertains to the correct 
Furnishing of the Bedroom. 


Catalogue, “The Book of Bedroom 
Furniture,” may be had free on applica- 


tion to 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 





DEATHS. 
EYSTON.—On the irth inst., at Stanford-place, Faringdon, Berks., Maria 
Theresa, widow of the late George Basil Eyston, in her 86th year. R.1.P. 
NEVILE.—On the oth inst., at Wellingore Hall, Lincoln, Ralph Henry 
Christopher Nevile, aged 60, R.I.P. 


SHELDRAKE.—On the 3rd inst., at Farm Hill, Kelvedon, Essex, Charlotte» 
Relict of James Sheldrake, aged 83 years. R.LP. (Corrected notice.) 


IN MEMORIAM. 


WEST.—In ever loving memory of Charles West, M.D., Founder of and 
Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, who died March 
ePE 


19, 1898, 
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CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at os. per inch depth. 








FARM STREET CHURCH. 
Course of LENTEN and EasTER SERMONS at Low 
Mass 12 noon, 
BY 
FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 


Subject: The “Our Father”—Our Country’s Need 
to-day. 
March zg: Petition III.—The Master, whose Will must be 


done. 
March 26: Petition IV.—From his Father the child asks for 


bread. 
April 2: PETITION V.—From his King the subject begs for 
forgiveness. 
“ April 16: Prrition VI.—From his Master the servant seeks 
¥ deliverance from ail evil. 
Behold ‘‘ The breviary of the whole Gospel.”— 
Tertullian. 
| ‘‘ The compendium of the heavenly message.” 
—S. Cyprian. 


‘© The epitome of Our Lord’s teaching.” 
Se ES 


a 
CARMELITE CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 
Lenten Sermons.—Very Rev. Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J., 

will preach at High Mass (11 a.m.) on all 
Sundays of Lent. 
Subject: ‘Figs from Thistles.” 
March 5: Truth from Caiphas. March 79: Loyalty from Peter. 

! March r2: Prudence from Judas. March 26; Charity from the 

Jewish Mob. 

April 2: Hope from the Chief Priests. 
‘ Rev. Father BastL Marurin, M.A., will 
preach after Vespers (4 p.m.) on all Sundays 
of Lent. 

Subject: ‘Some of the Titles of Our Lord.” Also 
Tuesdays (4.30 p.m.) on Sin, its Sources and Remedies. 
Thursdays (4.30 p.m.) on The Laws and Principle of Prayer. 


Wednesdays and Fridays (4.30 p.m.), Way of the Cross and 
Benediction. 


t 








CORPUS CHRISTI CHURCH, Maiden-lane, Strand. 
SUNDAY, MARCH 19, I1911,. 


SOLEMN HIGH MASS 

will be sung at 12 o’clock in presence of 

Tue Ricut Rev. BISHOP FENTON. 
Special Sermons on St. Patrick will be preached by 

Very Rev. Canon McINTYRE, D.D. 


Morning, 12 0 10CR...ciccrcesesensvens “An Apostle’s Spirit.’’ 
PEVERUL, 17 OCLOCR ne revedoscusieiseses “An Apostle’s Work.” 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


UNDAY, March 19, 1911.—Preachers; 12 noon, Father 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 4p.m., Father BAMPTON, S.J. Tuesday, 
March 21, 8.30 p.m., Father GEORGE POLLEN, S.J. Wednesday, March 22, 
8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN,S.J. Friday, March 24, 3.30 p.m., Father S. ST. 
JOHN, 8J 





ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 


FATHER MATURIN will preach at the 12.15 Mass on 
all the Sundays in Lent. ; 
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RETREATS. 





CONVENT OF THE ASSUMPTION, 23, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. ; 
‘THE ANNUAL RETREAT for LADIES, given at the 


Convent of the Assumption, 23, Kensington-square, will be preached by the 

Rev. Father GAVIN, S.J. It commences on Passion Sunday, April 2, and closes 

en the following Saturday, April 8. Applications to be made to the Rey. Mother 
uperior. 


RET RB AD, for Toss 


St. Catherine’s Convent, 
Lauriston Gardens, Edinburgh. 
A Retreat for Ladies, conducted by Father Ignatius Ireland, 
S.J., will open at St. Catherine’s Convent on Friday, April 
7, and end on Thursday, the 13th. 

Application for room to the Rev. Mother Superior. 


CONVENT. OF THE CENAGLE, 


63, Stamford Hill, London, N. 
A RETREAT for Ladies will be given by 
Mgr. CROKE ROBINSON. from Mownpay, 
APRIL 3, to SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1911. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 











THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Pilgrimage to Bruges (For the Procession of the Holy Blood) MAY 6 
Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. £3 5 0 
Dr. Cowgill, Bishop of Olenus. 


Pilgrimage to Rouen (Celebrations in honour of the Blessed : 
———— Joan of Arc) MAY 27 


Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. £4 4 0 
Dr. Keating, Bishop of Northampton. : 


Particulars upon application to the Hon. Secretary (G. 6 Russell-square 
London, W.C. Telephone 1286 Central, TN ere vias 
Pilgrimages and Tours to Madrid, Norway, Lucerne, Newcastle (Catholic 
Congress), and Lourdes, are in course of arrangement. 





Catholic Reference Library, 92, Victoria-st., S.W. 
Under the Patronage of His Grace the Archbishop. 


Open daily 10 a.m, to rop.m. Sundays, 3 to 1o p.m. 1,000 Books. 





PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND. 
Leaving Marseilles March 28, 1911, from £32, 


Illustrated leaflet giving full particulars on application 
to the Catholic Association, (G. 6), 55, Russell-square 
W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 











ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. a 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. WARD. 


Full particulars on application as above. 








ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, 


NORTH STAFFS. (COTTON HALL). 
OxForD LOCALS, I9gI0. 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 
Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymgrs. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are assisted in the 
work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


LADYCGROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. f 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. ; 


‘THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 

Koyal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers: 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. ; 





FRED. W, HOWELL, Secretary. 
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STONYHURST COLLEGE. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


to be competed for on 
APRIL 10 and APRIL II, 1911. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, 
Stonyhurst College, Blackburn. 





-DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 


BERES. 


Conducted by the English Benedictines, 
BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 


BOARD EXAMINATIONS and tor the UNIVERSITIES. 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


ie PABST: 


Pro Eccursia DEI, PRO REGE ET PATRIA, 





LONDON, MARCH 78, 1911 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_——_—_———_— 


ROME. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, March 12, IgII. 
ANOTHER PAPAL DOCUMENT. 


Perhaps within a few days, certainly before long, the Holy 
Father will publish an important document on the Hierarchy, 
in which he will set forth Catholic teaching on the Divine Con- 
stitution of the Church and the obedience which by virtue of it 
is due to the Bishops and to the Supreme Pontiff. His Holiness 
in this letter explains the unchanged and unchangeable doctrine 
of the Church that the Bishops are the true and direct successors 
of the Apostles, so that the Apostolic mission and authority has 


_ been transmitted in an unbroken line from the Apostles chosen 
_ by Our Lord down to the Bishops who rule the Church in our 


own days. Ifit is admitted, says the document, that Christ founded 
a special apostolate in his Church by selecting from among 


_ His disciples twelve men, on whom, before ascending to heaven. 


Ee He conferred the Divine mission which He Himself had exer- 
fy 


_ for the Church and for all time, must always possessjthe organs 


cised on earth, it must be concluded that this office, instituted 


and the ministers who are to discharge it. Hence the Aposto- 
late constitutes an essential element of the Church—it is a 
necessary, immutable, and enduring institution. Wherein does 
this Apostolate in the Church consist and reside? In the very 
nature of things it can only be in those persons who have 
succeeded one another in the Church in the place of those who 
were the first ministers of the Apostolate. In other words the 
ministers of this Apostolic office are the legitimate successors of 
the Apostles. Not only the teaching of the Church as laid 
down by the Council of Trent (Sess. XXIII., Ch. 14), but the 
history of the past nineteen centuries proves that the mission 
and authority conferred by Christ on the Apostles has been 
centinued in the Bishops and in them alone. It is a Modernist 
thesis, condemned by the Decree “ Lamentabili,” that the Epis- 
copate does not spring directly from the Apostolate. Scripture, 
tradition, and history attest that the persons appointed by the 
Apostles as heads of the Christian communities were not chosen 
merely to maintain order among the first Christians, but were 
established to continue the apostolic mission and authority as 
Christ had ordained for His Church. Such is a summary of the 
contents of the coming Pontifical Letter. 


OPENING OF ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH. 


Rome is popularly believed to possess a church for every day 
in the year, but a student and pious priest living in the Eternal 
City has already succeeded in visiting over four hundred 
churches, and he thinks that he will complete a round five 
hundred before finishing his pilgrimage. However this may be, 
Rome is to have another new church next Thursday, when 



















































Cardinal Martinelli will bless the new church dedicated to St. 
Patrick in the Ludovisi Quarter, so that its door may be thrown 
open for the first time on the Feast of the Apostle of Ireland. 

There will be Pontifical High Mass on the morning of the 
17th, and in the afternoon the annual panegyric will be preached 
by the Very Rev. Father David Fleming, Consultor of the Holy 
Office. Father McGrath, O.S.A., who is to be the first rector 
of the new church, has had his engineers and masons working 
quietly but indefatigably on the building for a year and half, so 
that the news of its completion. and opening has come asa 

great surprise to many—especially as the continuity of the work 
has been threatened more than once by strikes. The sacred 
building is designed by the Chevalier Aristide Leonori, and is 
in the Lombard style of the thirteenth century. Like most 
Roman churches brick has been the chief material used in its 
construction, but the facade is largely of Tivoli travertine. Over 
the spacious portal, with its pilasters and columns, is a mosaic 
representing St. Patrick receiving his mission to the Irish from 
Pope Celestine, with niches on either side destined to contain 
statues of St. Bridgetand St. Columkille; higher up in the 
facade a broad frieze, with carved arabesques, runs across the 
entire front, and on this rests a portico of nine arches with 
the arms of the reigning Pontiff in the centre ; still higher is 
the large central window, and the whole is crowned by a cornice 
supported by fifteen arches with pillars, to the centre of which 
the eye is again drawn by a mosaic showing St. Patrick in the 
act of blessing, and carried upward to the Irish Cross of carved 
stone which stands on the summit of the tympanum. The 
length of the church is about 175 feet and the breadth 78 feet, 
and it is divided into three naves by handsome columns of 
Baveno marble and terminated by one large and two smaller 
apses. The altar to be used on Thursday is a temporary one, 
for the handsome church is still bare of furnishings and decora- 
tions of all kinds. At St. Isidore’s, the goal of pilgrimage of all 
the Irish in Rome on St. Patrick’s morning, the sermon this 
year will be preached by Father R. H. Benson. 


A FAMOUS CHARIOTEER. 


Within a fortnight of the opening of the Roman Exposition 
the storied Via Flaminia, one of the chief thoroughfares lead 
ing to it, is still in a state of wild chaos—for the workmen have 
not yet begun to cover up the havoc they have made by the 
destruction of houses, and they are still engaged, at the eleventh 
hour, in pulling down others, to make a wider approach to the 
twin centres of attraction on either side of the Tiber. To 
do this some hundreds of families have been forced to quit 
their homes, and face the difficulty of finding new ones at a 
time when thousands of citizens are already living like troglo- 
dytes owing to the scarcity of house-room. But it is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good, and the archeologists are in high 
feather over the discovery made last week, within sight of the 
new Stadium which was oy:ened by the King of Italy a month 
ago, of the tomb of Publius Aelius Gutta Calpurnianus. A 
magnificent name, and a magnificent tomb, in spite of the 
destruction wrought upon it, but the owner of both had some 
reason to think that neither of them was too good for him, for 
he was by long odds the greatest charioteer of his time, win- 
ning no fewer than 1,127 races, and making a fortune out of 
them which is estimated at about seven millions of francs, or 
nearly £300,000 of our money. Publius Aelius, &c., records all 
this of himself in the inscription which he had composed during 
his lifetime, and which might be read inits place until the eighth 
century. Many of the marbles which formerly decorated the 
tomb have long been in the Archzological Museum on the 
Ceelian, where you may still see Calpurnianus driving marble 
steeds in a marble chariot. 


THE DEATH OF FOGAZZARO., 


mourning and admiration as the death this week of Senator 
Fogazzaro, which followed close on an operation. But it is 
curious to notice that even the most enthusiastic of his admirers 
hardly claims that he was really great either as a novelist, a 
philosopher, or a poet. The most they claim for him is that one 
or two of his volumes like the “ Piccolo Mondo Antico” will 
survive in Italian literature, and it is still more curious that 
nearly all of them relegate to the limbo of ephemeral com- 
positions the famous “ Santo,” about which there was so much 
wild talk three years ago, and which was put on the Index for 
its Modernistic tendencies. Fogazzaro submitted to the censure, 
and itis said that the Holy Father wrote him an autograph 


Not even the death of Carducci last year called forth as much © 
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letter praising him for his submission. However that may be, 
the Senator’s Modernism never carried him to the extremes to 
which the movement has led others, and in his will he declares 
that he wishes everybody to know that he died in the belief of 
the Catholic Church. 


MGR. BENIGNI. 


Mgr. Benigni has been appointed by the Holy Father to bea 
Protonotary Apostolic Partecipante, and his place as Under 
Secretary for Ordinary Affairs in the Secretariate of State has 
been taken by Mgr. Pacelli. The papers were greatly exercised 
over the change, declaring that Mgr Benigni, though promoted, 
had fallen into disgrace—until they learned that the high office 
he had received was incompatible with the other, and that the 
Holy Father still retains his valuable services in the Secretariate 
of State, but in another capacity. One could almost wish that 
the learned Prelate were allowed to devote himself untrammelled 
to his writing and studies, for the Church has lost in him a great 
historian. He has a perfectly wonderful capacity for work. 
Before entering the Vatican he was a few years ago simulta- 
neously editor of the daily Voce della Verita, a Professor of 
Church History both at the Apollinari and Propaganda, editor 
of an Historical Review, and author of several learned studies. 


NOTES. 


Old Roman students will regret to learn of the death of Mgr. 
Petro Cecchi, formerly Professor of Moral Theology at Propa- 
ganda and Secretary of the Vicariate. He was universally 
esteemed for his holiness, humility, and learning.—This week 
Mgr. Giles presented in private audience the Very Rev. Dr. 
George, Vice-Rector of the Beda.—Yesterday Father Dale 
Roberts of the Collegio Beda was ordained to the priest- 
hood, and this morning celebrated his first Mass in the Church 
of the Little Company of Mary on the Ccelian.—Cardinal Gotti 
is recovering from his recent illness.—The Holy Father has 
sent an autograph letter to the Prince Regent .Luitpold of 
Bavaria on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday.—Father 
Benson continues to preach to large congregations at S., 
Silvestro in Capite. : 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 
a eases! 


Mixed Marriages.—lIt is now recognised, even by his friends, 
says The Freeman's Journal of Monday, that in raising the 
McCann marriage question in the House of Commons Mr. 
James H. Campbell, K.C., committed the blunder of his Parlia- 
mentary life. Having created the storm, he and the other 
Unionist leaders find it impossible to direct it. Of course, as a 
“tit-bit ” for election purposes, the squabbles of the McCann 
family and their result could hardly be improved upon. The 
election is over before the trick can be adequately exposed. 
But when it was sought to raise the matter to the higher plane 
of serious politics, and open up the whole question of the 
relations on such a topic between Church and State, any 
Unionist with an ounce of political acumen could see that the 
move was not with the “loyal” minority in ireland. Mr. Joseph 
Devlin’s lucid exposure of the motive underlying the Unionist 
campaign needs no comment ; suffice it to say that the arts and 
equipment of a trained lawyer were of little avail when the 
truth and the facts were with the eloquent member for West 
Belfast. Mr. Devlin demonstrated beyond doubt that the 
Unionist move, in its inception, was purely political, but the 
campaign has since developed, and has now entered upon a 
phase which all well-wishers of the country must deplore. Not 
a day passes but furnishes a series of attacks by Protestant 
Unionists on the authority of the Catholic Church and the 
teachings of its ministers in relation to mixed marriages. This 
development is part and parcel of the attempt at present being 
made to awaken religious animosity amongst the people for 
political ends. One would have thought that a sense of shame, 
if not of the weakness of their case, would restrain the “ loyal” 
minority, who have been responsible in the past for the 
iniquitous marriage laws of Ireland, from reviving the memory 
of the treatment meted out to Irish Catholics and the priests 
of the Catholic Church in connexion with this very subject 
of mixed marriages. We do not now refer solely to the 
venomous Penal Code of the bad old days, but rather to the 
Civil Law in this country within the memory of the present 
generation. It is both interesting and instructive, in view of 
the turn events have taken, to make a hasty survey of these 
marriage laws. It is not, perhaps, generally known by the more 
ignorant and truculent Protestant Unionists that it has been 
only within the past few years that a measure repealing a 
law inflicting most serious penalities for celebrating a mixed 
marriage by a Roman Catholicpriest was placed upon the Statute 
Book. Since the decision by the Courts in the case of the Queen v. 


Millis, in the year 1844, it must be taken as law that previous 
to the passing of the Act of the 5 and 6 Vict, c. 113, no 
marriage valid in itself was ever celebrated in this country 
except. by some duly ordained minister either of the Catholic 
Church or the Church of Ireland. Two years later an Act was 
passed—the 7 and 8 Vict., c. 81—which put matters on a 
different footing in respect of marriages of Presbyterians 
and other Nonconformists, recognising as valid that which 
previously had been held invalid, or treated as valid only on 
sufferance, and enabling Presbyterian ministers to celebrate 
marriages between parties who were not both Presbyterians 
provided only they complied with certain statutory require- 
ments. Priests, however, could only validly, in the eyes of the 
law, celebrate marriages between Roman Catholics. It was 
only about the beginning of the nineteenth century (33 Geo. III., 
c. 21, s. 1) that Protestants and Roman Catholics were allowed 
to intermarry, and by that Act persons having jurisdiction to 
grant licences for marriages between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, and the clergy of the Established Church and Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers might publish banns of marriage 
between such persons, but Roman Catholic priests were not 
permitted to celebrate marriages between members of the 
Established Church and Roman Catholics, and we have only 
to go back to the 12 Geo. I., c. 3 (“an Act to prevent marriages 
by Popish priests”) to find the punishment of death inflicted 
upon a Roman Catholic priest for marrying a “ Papist” and a 
Protestant. The 19 Geo. II., c. 13 made all marriages between 
a Protestant and a Roman Catholic, if celebrated by a Popish 
priest, absolutely null and void. By the Act of George III. 
above referred to, no Catholic priest was to celebrate marriage 
between Protestants, or between a person professing to be a 
Protestant within twelve months before such celebration, and a 
Catholic, unless such persons had been previously married by 
a clergyman of the Protestant religion, under a penalty of five 
hundred pounds! And it was only in the fifth year of the late 
Queen Victoria’s reign—that is to say, within the memory of 
many of the men who are now engaged in vilifying the 
Catholics of this country—that transportation for seven years 
was substituted for the penalty of death for the celebration by a 
Roman Catholic of a marriage between a “ Papist” and a Pro- 
testant. In all cases the marriages themselves were pronounced 
null and void. 


Ordination at St. Patrick's College, Carlow.—At the usual 
Lenten Ordinations held in St. Patrick’s College, Carlow, on 


Saturday morning last, the following were raised to the dignity 
of the subdiaconate by the Most Rev. Dr. Foley, Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin, assisted by the Rev. Father Brophy, 
S.T.L., Vice-President: The Rev. Philip O’Malley (Auckland, 
N.Z.); the Rev. Bernard Farrelly (Kilmore); the Rev. John 
Kirrane (Auckland) ; the Rev. Robert Galligan (Ballarat) ; the 
Rev. P. O’Doherty (Melbourne); the Rev. P. Pierce (Los 
Angeles, Cal.) ; the Rev. Thomas O’Toole (Los Angeles) ; the 
Rev. Martin Heffernan (Sandhurst, Vic.); the Rev. Francis 


Fletcher (Kildare and Leighlin); the Rev. C. Murphy (Goul- 


bourn, N.S.W.). 


Mr. T. Healy and North Louth.—In his letter to his 
supporters in Dundalk explaining his reasons for not further 
contesting the North Louth Division, Mr. T. M. Healy says: 
“I wish to let my friends know that they wil! not be exposed 
to further hazard for my sake by another contest in North 
Louth. The withdrawal of my candidature is due to three 
considerations— First, that, according to recent decision, violent 
mobs may beset the polls and assail voters, without conse- 
quence to the candidate for whom they operate (unless proof 
of agency is established) ; second, the exclusion of the clergy 
from the contest, and the loss of their moral influence in 
protecting humble voters ; third, the fact that victory to me 
would bring no compensation for the suffering and peril 
inflicted on generous and faithful friends. The declaration of his 
Eminence Cardinal Logue that, if another election is fought ‘ the 
second state of the constituency would be worse than the first,’ 
has, I own, wrought deeply on my mind. I had indulged the 
hope that an improvement would take place when the record of 
the tactics employed in the recent conflict had become a page 
of shame. I, therefore, shrink from involving my supporters 
in further anxiety. They have gone through two contests in 
eleven months, followed by an Election Petition in which many 
of them had to endure the odious tactics of a relentless organisa-~ 
tion... . Our voters everywhere have been assured that a 
satisfactory measure of Home Rule is at hand. The ‘ organisers 
of victory’ in North Louth, who bullied one section of the 
electorate, persuaded the other that considerations such as 
the failure of the new Purchase Act, or the imposts of the 
Budget, should be sunk out of sight, because of the dazzling 


triumph which awaits their tactics on his National question. | 


To reason against this propaganda was to be branded as a 
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knave or a traitor. To discredit it to-day is ‘faction.’ When, 
later on, the golden promises of the moment wither away, 
and the inevitable hour of disappointment and disillusion 
arrives, it is desirable that the group who now impose their will 
on the majority of the constituencies should be left no excuse 
for throwing upon others the consequences of their blunders and 
their failure. The contrary policy, to which I adhere, has not 
been a barren one in the past, and is the outcome of long years 
of Parliamentary experience. Its recent fruits include measures 
like the Local Government Act of 1898 and the Purchase Act of 
1903. The breakdown which I foresee for the programme of 
the bubble-blowers will, before long, recommend it anew to 
thinking politicians. I do not hesitate to say in defeat, in the 


_ teeth of triumphant clamour and salaried derision, that the Irish 
cause will not prosper in the hands of the directors of the Board 


of Erin, and that a satisfactory measure of Home Rule will 


never be gained through the tactics pursued by the Irish hench- 


men of the Government.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_ —>___——_ 
**TICONOCLASTIC CRITICISM.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—Father Bede Jarrett asks a definite question which I am very 
pleased to answer. We says: ‘*Can Father Thurston really, writing 
mow not as a popular critic but as a scientific historian, affirm positively 
that it is proved that St. Dominic did not institute the Rosary?” It is 
precisely in the name of modern scientific history as opposed to popular 
criticism that I venture to reply: ‘‘ Yes, certainly, that is my present 
conviction.” ‘ 

Twenty years ago the question was at best left an open one. At 
present, thanks mainly to the widely read essay of Father Holzapfel, 

‘the Franciscan, published in 1903, nearly all the recent books of 
highest standing, so far as I have been able to observe, speak 
unhesitatingly of the institution of the Rosary by St. Dominic as a 
legend or a fable. It is not merely the fact that in all the early lives 
of St. Dominic, in the early constitutions of the Order, in their 
‘devotional books,.sermons, &c., the Rosary is never mentioned. The 
argument is largely positive. We have clear positive evidence that 
othe practice of repeating 50 or 150 Hail Marys was not only known 
but widely spread in the twelfth century before the birth fof St. 
Dominic. There is even good reason to believe that these sets of 50 
It is equally a matter of positive evidence, as 
Father Esser, O.P., has shown, that the practice of meditating on 
certain assigned mysteries while repeating the Hail Marys, was only 
introduced long after St. Dominic’s day. But if we exclude the 
recitation of the Hail Marys and the meditation upon the mysteries as 
not St. Dominic’s, what was there left for St. Dominic to institute? 
Will anybody venture to say that the essence of the devotion lies in 
the ‘* Our Fathers” for example? And over and above this we have 
a negative argument of quite extraordinary force. As the distin- 
guished Dominican whom I have quoted in my article, so convincingly 
observes : 

‘*Tf what Alan said, or a tenth part of it, were true, the}Rosary 
would have been the most important feature in our holy Father’s life. 
If so, it has always been impossible for me to believe that no disciple 
or follower of his for two centuries should have known anything about 
it or have made the most distant allusion to it.” 

As for the more personal questions raised in Father Jarrett’s letter 
I think he will agree with me that any comments I had to offer would 
hardly be of sufficient interest to justify further trespass upon your 
-space. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 





THE CATHOLIC RELIEF ACTS OF 1791 AND 1829. 


S1r,—Without questioning the general line of argument put forward 
by Mr. Franey at the recent meeting of the Catholic Union, and 
emphasised in a leading article in the current Zad/e/, may I ask for 
space to make a small correction on what appears to be the sense of the 
article in question in one particular? It seems to be implied that the 
Penal Laws enacted against Jesuits and other religious in the so-called 
Emancipation Act of 1829 had no counterpart ip the earlier Relief Act 
of 1791. This is not quite the case. It must be remembered that at 
the earlier date there were no monasteries or religious houses in England 
as there were in 1829. Owing to the Penal Laws they had all been 
established abroad, and the migration to England due to the French 
Revolution did not begin until more than a year after the Act of 1791 
bad become law. There were indeed individuals belonging to the 
Benedictine, Franciscan, and other orders living in England in 1791, 
but they were acting as chaplains or missionaries, not externally 
distinguishable from secular priests. There were no Jesuits, as the 
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Society was suppressed at that time. The question, therefore, did not 
arise under the same form. But ashort restrictive clause was in fact 
added in the Act cf 1791, to prohibit any religious community from 
establishing itself in England. The following are the words: 

*« Provided also, and be it further enacted, that nothing in this Act 
contained shall make it lawful to found, endow or establish any Religious 
Order or Society of persons bound by monastic or religious vows... .” 
(Relief Act, 1791, Sect. XVII.) 

The clause was never enforced, any more than the anti-religious 
clauses of 1829; but it was the letter of the law. s it stood, it was 
less stringent than the clauses of 1829, for it did not prohibit members 
of religious orders residing in England as individuals. 

It seems also worth while to note that Lord Redesdale, to whose 
influence Mr, Franey largely attributes the anti-religious: clauses of the 
Act of 1829, was, as Mr. Mitford, the actual author of the Relief Act 
of 1791. 

Your obedient servant, 


BERNARD WARD. 
St. Edmund’s College, March 13. 





THE MARRIAGE ACTS OF 1898 AND 1909. 


S1tr,—In a mission just concluded by Redemptorist Fathers in a 
parish of about 5,000 souls of working people, it was found that a 
considerable number of marriages invalid in consequence of the Decree 
‘© Ne Temere” existed. Yet it is not for lack of promulgation of the 
Decree that so many invalid marriages have been contracted; for on 
April 19, 1908, when the Decree came into force, 2,000 leaflets were 
circulated, and almost. every month notices were read out in the church 
explaining the Decree. What is the reason of this appalling state of 
things? Nothing else, I fear, but the great expense connected with a 
Catholic marriage compared with a marriage in a Registrar’s office or 
a Protestant church. This expense is more than double on account of 
the stipend paid to the priest. In this manner the Decree is creating a 
state of things the result of which, unless some step is taken to check 
it, must be an enormous leakage in the Church. Is there any remedy? 
Undoubtedly ; and this by the adoption of the Marriage Act of 1898, 
as interpreted by the Statutory Regulations of the Registrar-General 
for 1909. These Regulations make the Act easy for the clergy. They 
explain how the Act must be carried out, what persons may be 
authorised, giving the Catholic Bishops great powers in the selection 

of priests for authorisation, and showing that the ordinary Registrar 
may be retained for certain churches, at certain times, and for certain 
marriages, 

Would it be too much to hope that this matter, so vital to the 
interests of religion in this country, may be seriously considered by 
ecclesiastical authority as soon as possible? The matter is very urgent, 
especially for parishes where very poor people constitute the majority 
of the population, and where mixed marriages are so frequent. In 
addition to the great gain, which is the lessening of the risk of invalid 
marriages, by lessening the expense which, in the case of the poor, is 
at such a time a matter of considerable importance, it seems that at 
least two secondary advantages would be secured by the change, viz. : 
it would prevent the misunderstanding of some poor peoples, who in 
their ignorance attach more importance to the civil ceremony than to 

the Sacrament, and, again, the repetition of the form of marriage, 
which in the case of a Sacrament can hardly be justified. 

All the clergy to whom I have mentioned the matter agree with me 
as to the enormous importance of the subject. 

Yours, &c., 
RECTOR. 

March 13. 

P.S.—The exact number of those invalid marriages is 45, whereas 
about 26 have left the parish. We have also found many persons 
applying for the Sacraments during the mission, but unable to receive 
them on account of their invalid marriages. In a populous district like 
this there must be many more that we shall never hear of, because 
they have given up the faith entirely. 


THE CRIMINAL STATISTICS, 1909. 


S1R,—Will you permit me, in the fewest possible words, to reply to 
Canon St. John’s remarks concerning myself, which appeared in your last 
issue? I have not the remotest intention of advertising what the Canon 
considers to be a grievance, by entering into a controversy with him 
regarding the administration of either the Southwark Rescue Society or 
the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

The sole purpose of this letter is to deny Canon St. John’s statement 
that ‘fat the last annual meeting of this Society (Catholic Pri-oners’ 
Aid) Mr. Wellesley, who was not even a member, spoke of the necessity 
of the Home I had started being closed, And he spoke of the 
necessity of opening another one in the country.” Both of these state- 
ments are absolutely devoid of fact. The full text of my speech is now 
before me, and from the first word to the last there is not one solitary 
reference, direct or indirect, to the Southwark Boys’ Home or to any 
other institution of a like nature either in London or elsewhere in 
England. 

So much for Canon St. John’s methods. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
FRANCIS WELLESLEY. 

Junior Athenzeum Club, 116, Piccadilly, W., March 13. 
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The Responsibilities of the Faith, 


How many of us realise the Responsi- 
bility that membership of the True Church 
entails ? 


To us has been given the Gift of Faith— — 


from others all around us it has been with- 
held. 


What shall be said to us in the Day of | 
Judgment if we have neglected todoallin 
our power to bring the Light of Faith to 
those less fortunate than ourselves ? © 


“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” 
And the most potent form of charity is that 
which pays heed to the spiritual needs of 
our brethren. As the soul is more impor- 
tant than the body, so does the charity 
which has a care for souls earn a greater — 
reward than that which merely relieves the 
want of the body. Hem 


At Pickering, in Yorkshire, the light of 
faith is being brought to the people. Souls 
that until recently had never acknowledged ~ 
the Church because they had never come in 
contact with Her are being received as most 
fervent and edifying members. 


But the work is being hampered for want 
of the Social Hall; souls bought with the 
same Price as you and me are being 
deprived of the benefit of our Holy Religion 
because we lack the funds to develop the 
Mission. 


How long, O Lord, how long ? 


Another certificate for £400 for work done 
has to be met immediately. 


Where ts it to come from, unless you make 
Pickering the object of your charity this Lent? 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED: 


A Friend, £500; T. K., £1; Convert, £1; Ex 
Voto, 41 5s. ; Colonel and Mrs, J., 42; A Friend, 
425; Mrs. P., £1; H. T. K., 11s.; small sums, 
15s., to March 15. 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 





Saturday, March 18, rg1I.] 
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THE POSITION OF EXCOMMUNICATED PRIESTS, 


S1r,—As one who, living almost entirely among non-Catholics, is 
frequently called upon to explain and defend matters concerning the 
Church, I should be obliged if you or some of your learned con- 
tributors would kindly give me information on the following points, or 
tell me where I can obtain such information : 

(2) I am told that excommunicated priests still retain the right and 
power to say Mass and, therefore, to consecrate the Sacred Host. If 
this is so, how are they excommunicate? 

_ _ (@) Similarly excommunicated Bishops retain their power of ordain- 
_ ing priests. Can this be so? And if so, how does it affect the 
_ “* Anglican Orders ” question ? 
___ I shall be very grateful for enlightenment. 
Yours faithfully, 
my AVE ee 
| Port Talbot, March 5. 


[The priesthood in itself, which belongs to a priest, or, in its fullness, 
_ to a bishop, is not like a mere post or office or appointment which can 
be taken away by the Church’s authority. The Church can make a 





a 


_ person an archdeacon, or a vicar-general, or a canon, by a mere act of 
' appointment, conveyed, if need be, in writing or from a distance, and 
_ for sufficient reason she could in like manner remove him from the 
_ post, and he would be no more an archdeacon, or a vicar-general, or a 
_ canon than he was before. The act of the Church in this case is juris- 
 dictional and, so to speak, extrinsic, clothing the man with jurisdiction 
and unclothing him. But the priesthood is not a mere matter of an 
_ office or post. It isan Order. Its powers are a derivation from the 
_ Eternal Priesthood of Christ. They are conveyed from Him through 
the Apostles and their successors. They are conveyed not by a mere 
fiat of jurisdiction, but in a Sacrament. In the Sacrament the priestly 
powers and priestly character are, by the action of the Holy Ghost, 
embedded in the soul intrinsically, indelibly and inalienably. The 
person ordained is a priest for all eternity—if in heaven, to his greater 
glory ; if in hell, to his greater ignominy. What the Holy Ghost has 
wrought in his soul, in the bestowal of priestly power and character, 
can never be undone, or withdrawn from him. Asa consequence, if 
he become a schismatic or a heretic, or an infidel, the Church can, and 
will, excommunicate him, and expel him from her fold, and can 
_degrade him and deprive him of the exercise of all jurisdiction over her 
people, and can forbid him the use of the priestly powers he possesses. 
_ But his possession of the powers themselves is intangible. In going 
_ out of the Church, branded by her anathema, he carries—to his greater 
shame and peril—his priesthood with him. If the priestly powers are 
used outside the Church, and contrary to her prohibition—(apart from 
cases of invincible ignorance)—their exercise is sinful and sacrilegious, 
but is valid, if due matter and form and intention be not wanting. If 
the excommunicated priest duly consecrates a Host, it is truly con- 

_ secrated ; and if the excommunicated bishop duly ordain a bishop or a 
_ priest, the person ordained is truly a bishop or a priest. It is thus that 
heretical or schismatical bodies like the Nestorians, the Armenians, and 
Greeks, have valid Orders and a true Mass, although they are outside 
the pale of the Catholic Church. Had the Anglican Church, like 
them, derived its Orders by an undoubted succession transmitted by 
due matter and a sufficient form and intention, which are necessary in 
every Sacrament, it would have been in the same position. It is not 
so because their original derivation from a real bishop is doubtful, and, 
most of all, because the form used in its ordinations and intention are 
utterly defective, failing to express and convey the sacerdotium or 
" priesthood, as declared by the Bull of the Holy See in 1896.—Ep. 
' TABLET. ] 
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i CORNISH VERSIONS OF PRAYERS. 


_ §1r,—I am much beholden to Mr. John Hobson Matthews for so 
_ kindly publishing in your columns Mr. Jenner’s version of the Lord’s 
Prayer in correct Cornish, and to him and to your learned contributor 
© W.H. K.” for their higbly interesting information. In truth, Mr. 
_ Jenner’s model version differs widely from that which I lately ventured 
to lay before you. With regard to vocables, save beneges and amen, I 
can therein detect for certain no borrowed word, unless de/er be (which 
seems likely) a softened form of the adz/ver (deliver) that figures in the 
other and faulty version, and unless eav and geven, as ‘‘ W. H. K.” is 
inclined to believe, be likewise of English origin. These few italicised 
words apart, all the remainder seems to me etymologically clean and 
unspotted Celtic. Here before me there lie two Breton versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in either of which the proportion of French words to 
bhome-born words is much greater; they together include, in slightly 
modified shape, the following: santifiet, volonte, pardonet, offansoit, 
pardonom, offanset, permetet, tentation, delivret, pechet, with the Latin- 
Greek-Hebrew amen at the end. Beyond amen, the Welsh ‘‘ Our 
Father” contains but two loan-words, sanctecddier (hallowed), and 
profidegaeth (temptation) ; the Irish none. 
Your obedient servant, 
CoytBs 
Kingstown, March 12. 


P.S.—As to fes, I find that Ebel, rightly or wrongly, treats Cornish 
pesy, with its unsibilated Armorican congeners, as borrowed from, not 
as simply allied to, Latin fet-ere. (See Ebel’s ‘‘ Celtic Studies,” 
Sullivan’s translation, page 104). 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. 


Srr,—Would any of your readers inform me which is the correct way 
of making the *‘ Way of the Cross.” It seems the invariable custom in 
England to begin from the Gospel side and round to the Epistle side, 
thereby meeting Our Lord in the pictures of the Stations, I am told 
that the opposite custom prevails at Rome, viz, beginning from the first 
Station on the Epistle side; but it is so long ago since I was there I 
cannot substantiate this method. 

Iam, Sir, yours obediently, 
CLEMENS. 


FIGHTING GYCLE FRICTION. 


Every Engineer knows that Friction wastes Power and 
wears Driving Bearings away. 


Riders often need more energy to overcome the Friction 


of the Driving Parts of their Bicycles than they require 
to propel their Machines along. 





The Sunbeam Bicycle costs more, but it is free from this 
It is dearer at the beginning, but because its 
Driving Bearings never wear, it is far, far cheaper in the 


Friction. 


end (or rather in the Jong run, as there is practically no 
End to Sunbeams). There are Sunbeams in daily use now 
that are fifteen to twenty years old. All cyclists should 
write for the 1911 Sunbeam Cycle List to 


J. MARSTON Ltd. 9 Sunbeamland— 
Wolverhampton— 


where they may study for themselves the celebrated 
system of the Little Oil Bath Lubrication, which saves 
Sunbeam Riders from fighting Friction. 


London Showrooms—157 and 158, Sloane-street (close 
to Sloane-square), S.W. 


Cecil House, 57A, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Manchester Showrooms—131 Deansgate. 
re 


ANGLICAN SERVICES REGULATIONS. 


Srr,—In the Preface of the Anglican Prayer Book the part entitled» 
“¢ Concerning the Service of the Church,” end of second paragraph, one 
finds as follows : 


‘© Moreover, the number and hardness of the rules called the Pie, 
and the manifold changings of the service, was the cause, that to turn 
the book only was so hard and intricate a matter, that many times there 
was more business to find out what should be read, than to read it when 
it was found out.” 


Can anyone say what is the meaning of ‘‘the Pie”? é 

One must suppose that by ‘‘ business” is meant ‘* time expended in 
reading.” Bi 

Also can anyone say what is the date of the compilation of the 
bidding prayer before the University sermon? ; 

The Church of England is spoken of as ‘‘ that pure and apostolical 
branch (of the Catholic Church) established in these realms.” aN 

It is sometimes contended that the branch theory is of recent origin 
—I believe it is more true to say it is of recent resuscitation. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. H. FROUDE. 
Bernstein, Newton Abbot, March 12. 





THE AGED POOR. SOCIETY. 


S1r,—On March 30 a meeting will be held by the Committee of the 
Aged Poor Society to elect eight candidates for the pension left by the 
late Miss Molyneux for necessitous Catholic ladies. Kindly, therefore, 
permit me to bring before your readers the extremely sad case of Miss 
Tayspill, who has met with sorrow and poverty by losing her all— 
about £900—through the failure of the Charing Cross Bank. She has 
an aged mother depending upon her for daily wants, and whom, in her 
great unselfishness, she shields from worry, bearing the burden of 
mental strain alone. Only on February 20 last she was accepted and 
nominated as a candidate for this pension, but if it is to be any use to. 
this poor lady what is done must be done quickly. Realising this, I 
have spared neither time nor pains soliciting interest and votes, and I am 
pleased to say many kind promises of help have been received, but I 
know well these pensions are most difficult to obtain on account of the 
number of candidates waiting, and also that sometimes one hopes on 
for years before succeeding. Through the kindness of the Passionist 
Fathers I have been privileged to meet Miss Tayspill, and I thank God 
her sad case has been made known to me, and that I am able to raise 
my voice on her behalf. ‘‘ Bis dat qui cito dat,” and this is true. 
Therefore, kindly help me with your votes, remembering that ‘‘the 
good or the ill we all may do is done in the span of to-day.’ 

Yours truly, 
EpiITH KNILL (late Lady Mayoress). 

Ye Crosslets, Herne Bay. 
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A JOINT CHARITY BAZAAR. 


S1r,—It has been proposed to hold next November, for two or three 
consecutive days, a large joint bazaar, and for various Catholic charities, 
somewhat on the lines of the Bazaar de la Charité so well known 
in Paris. 

This will be at the Cathedral Fall, Westminster, where’ already the 
preliminary arrangements have been made, but before the Hall is 
definitely engaged, it is necessary to know what number of charities 
desire to take part in this undertaking. 

Each group of people representing a separate work of charity, will 
have a certain portion of the Hall allotted to them, and there carry on 
their independent bazaar, all profits going to their own cause. There 
seems no reason why nuns should not sell at their stalls as elsewhere, 
since it will be only our own works that are represented. 

The great advantage of this arrangement is, that all will benefit by 
the federation, thus uniting under one roof the friends and supporters 
of various charities, who will buy at the different bazaars, also reducing 
the expenses to a minimum by dividing them. 

The rent of the hall, the charge for hiring tables, and the advertise- 
ments, will be divided equally among those holding stalls. In no case 
will the cost to any of them be more than £1, and it may be much less, 
if a large number come forward who wish to join in this. It cannot 
fail to be appreciated that in this union lies strength, and the doing 
away with the endless struggles for the success of every isolated sale. 

It is none too soon to begin to prepare for an autumn bazaar. The 
present writer will be glad to hear from any who care to combine in this 
way. The choice of positions in the hall will be given according as 
the applications are sent in. The dates at present thought of are for 
November 21, 22, 23, but if others are proposed and found more con- 
venient for the majority they can be chosen. 

That season is generally found advantageous as it enables people 
to buy Christmas presents, and their gifts of warm clothing for the 
poor. 

Very truly, 
PAULINE WILLIS. 

3, Kensington Gate. 





ST. GEORGE’S WORKING BOYS’ HOME. 


Srr,—In case a wrong impression may be created by the letter in 
your last week’s issue with regard to the St. George’s Working Boys’ 
Home, I am anxious to say that it isnot closed. Beyond the fact 
that for three weeks the boys were boarded and lodged elsewhere, 
in order that the Home might be cleaned and put in repair, it has 
not been closed. The Home, thank God, in spite of difficulties, 
befriends and shelters our homeless Catholic lads under the care of a 
skilled superintendent and matron. 

_ The attempt, however, to cope with lads of the criminal class in the 
Home has proved fatal, and has been discontinued, for an evil once dis- 
covered cannot in conscience be prolonged. All who have had experience 
of these prison lads probably know how disastrous it is to try and reclaim 
them in their London surroundings, where they are almost certain to be 
brought in touch with those who first led them into crime. It is equally 
disastrous—and this has been shown from experience—to try and treat 
them in such a home’as ours. Respectable lads, however poor and 
destitute they may be, must not be exposed to corruption from 
‘* characterless ” lads, for even with the best supervision it is difficult to 
keep these two classes apart in the same building. 

Many of these prison lads, on being handed over to the care of 
charitable souls to be reclaimed, have but one end in view, and that is 
to abscond the first opportunity they get. All this surely goes to show 
that if this class of lad is to be benefited, London is not the place for 
such work, I am sure that if the London Stipendiary Magistrates were 
asked their opinion, they would urge for this kind of lad a home in the 
country, apart from evil associations and under strict supervision, and 

- where they would be taught some useful trade. 

Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. SPRANKLING. 

St. George’s Cathedral House, Southwark, S.E., March 14. 





A REFERENCE WANTED. 


S1r,—The words ‘‘ If you will make a daily meditation for a quarter 
of an hour I promise you paradise,” though frequently attributed to St. 
Teresa are, I think, nowhere to be found in her writings. They do 
not even quite reflect her own ideas, although they may have originated 
in her teaching (which is a matter of common experience) tbat the 
habit of mortal sin and the habit of mental prayer are incompatible ; 
one of the two must give way. If those who are in the state of mortal 
sin wish to reform their life nothing will help them more than the 
regular practice of mental prayer, which is the most energetic act of 
the virtue of piety. The saying attributed to the Saint is probably 


not hing but a pithy, popular and somewhat inaccurate summing up of | 


‘her teaching on this subject. 
F I am, Sir, &c., 
FATHER BENEDICT ZIMMERMAN (Prior), O.C.D. 


eee 


PILGRIMS’ WALK TO CANTERBURY, 


Sr1r,—It may be of interest to your readers to know that a some- 
what unusual idea in the way of pilgrimages in these modern times 
ee proposed in connexion with the pilgrimage to Bruges early this 

ay. 

The main party of the pilgrimage, under the leadership of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Cowgill, Bishop-Coadjutor of Leeds, will leave London by 
train on Saturday, May 6, reaching Bruges the same evening, but a 
small party propose journeying on foot from London to Canterbury, 
and thence to. Dover, following as far as possible the old pilgrims’ road 
of former times. This party, which I hope to accompany, together 
with Mr. G. Elliot Anstruther, will travel about 15 miles each day, 
arriving at Canterbury on Thursday evening. Friday will be spent in 











Great legislative changes have been etfected in INFANT LIFE 
PROTECTION through the evidence supplied by the NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 
250 Inspectors of the Society are constantly watching the 
interests of the large number of children unwanted and un- 
loved who are placed out to nurse. The Society is urgently 
in need of funds to maintain its work. 

Robert J. Parr, Director, 40. Leicester-square, W.C. 


William Clarke & Son’s Coal. 


St Cobbles .. 19/6 Special House .. 23/6 Best Household .. 24/6 
Roaster Nute .. 2i/- Large Kitchen 90/6 Silkstone..,..--+.. 26/- 





841, GRAY’S INN-ROAD, KING’S CROSS, W.C. 
95, QUEEN’S-ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
*Phones : 628 North, 720 Western, 565 Paddington, &c. 
DELIVERIES EVERYWHERE. 





THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


CuIEF OFFICE—SALISBURY-SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President— The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T 
This SOCIETY, established in 1862, supplies Spinal Supports, Leg 
Instruments, Trusses, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, and all descriptions 
of mechanical supports tv the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the Afflicted upon the 
Recommendation of Subscribers. 


TES AS We at SR RE A I ee A 
| 40,401 Appliances given in year ending September 30, 1910 | 





Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of Five Guineas entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in proportion 
to amount of contribution. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnest] 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., 
by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


of the PASSION 
by J. Charles Wall. 


Describes the Finding of the Holy Cross; the Exaltation, 
and subsequent history of the Relics of the Cross, Nails, &c. 


*« A useful and absorbing volume.” —Guardian. 
Small crown 8vo. 26 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


EMBLEMS of the PASSION. 


24 Illustrations and Short Devotions, from a Fifteenth 
Century Manuscript. 
Price 3d. 


TALBOT & CO., 


solicited, and will be 
td., Lombard-street, or 


RELICS 


Post free, 4d. 
18, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE HERMIT OF DREAMS. 


By the Honsite. Mrs. LINDSAY. - 


With Three Drawings by CLAUDE SHEPPERSON. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 










A book of mystical stories. The Hermit of these 
Dreams is near kinsman of the Old Priest of Father 
Benson’s Light Jnvisible ; and the spirit of every one 
of these Five Stories is such as otherwise only a poet 
here and there has perceived and expressed. 


HERBERT AND DANIEL, 
21, Maddox-street, W. 









Awarded the Grand Prix, Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, and ‘‘ Hors 
Concours,” and member ‘of The International Jury, Brussels, 1910. 


By Special Appointment. 
eh Sr, 
Cable Address 


*REWOP” 
For the Colonies 


P. O, Telephone : 
No. 195, VICTORIA. 


To HIS MAJ¥STY THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.M. QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA, and HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


Established 1854. 


W. MW. POWER, masa. 


Picture and Print Cleaner and Restorer, 
Picture Frame Specialist, Carver and Gilder, 
DEALER AND EXPERT. 
ADVICE TO PICTURE OWNERS. 


Have them periodically examined to prevent same suffering from decay and 


other causes. Competent men sent to any part of the country. Please write 


for pamphlet. 


VICTORIA GALLERY, 
Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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visiting the shrines of our faith in the ancient city, and the walk will 
be continued to Dover on the Saturday, where the foot pilgrims will 
join the main party. Mass will be attended each morning, and certain 
devotions will be carried out during the day. 

I should be pleased to give further information to any person con- 
templating joining either the train or the foot party. 

Yours, &c., 
VALENTINE M. DUNFORD, 
The Catholic Association, 55, Russell-square, W.C. 


A CURIOUS COINCIDENCE, 


S1r,—In the volume of the new edition (1907) of ‘* The Poets and 
the Poetry of the Nineteenth Century,” which contains the sacred 
poetry ‘‘ from Edward Hayes Plumptre to Sel vyn Image,” the Editor, 
Mr. Alfred H. Miles, says at page 370: ‘‘ The following popular hymn 
first appeared in ‘‘ Hymns for Missions” (1854), and was written by 

the editor of that book, the Rev. Henry Collins, M.A. Mr. Collins 
was educated’ at Oxford and entered the Ministry of the Church of 
England ; but in 1857 he seceded to the Church of Rome, joining the 
Cistercian Order in 1860.” Mr. Miles then gives four stanzas, each of 
which contains a line from Father Faber’s Corpus Christi bymn : 

. 


Jesus, my Lord, my God, my all! 
How can I love Thee, as I ought ? 


— 


These first two lines occur in the second hymn, but in different stanzas ; 
in the third stanza we have ‘‘So far exceeding hope or thought” 
_(Faber’s word is ‘‘ surpassing”) and in the fourth stanza ‘* All that I 
am or have is Thine.” Is this merely a coincidence? Faber came 
-first—in 1848, I think. 

: Yours, &c., 

_ M. R. 

; 


a 
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‘THE McCANN CASE AND THE “NE TEMERE” IN 
eF PARLIAMENT. 


/ 
E 
- Inthe House of Commons on Thursday in last week MR, 
CHARLES CRAIG asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
he was aware that a man named John Wilson, when being 
prosecuted at Cavan Petty Sessions on Febuary 25 for making 
a false attestation ona recruiting form, by saying he was not 
married when in fact he was married, made a statement to the 
effect that he believed that when a Roman Catholic was married 
to a Protestant it was no marriage, and that he had explained 
his position to his priest, who had told him there was no 
‘marriage and advised him to answer “No” to the question 
“ Are you married or single,” in the attestation paper; and, in 
view of the wicespread feelings which had resulted from the “Ne 
Temere” Decree in Ireland, he would say what steps the 
Government proposed to take in the matter. 
Mr. BIRRELL: Wilson made the statement attributed to 
iim, but the presiding magistrate, who was himself a Roman 
Catholic, expressed his belief that Wilson knew perfectly well 
he was married, and he was convicted and sentenced to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment. The existing law is quite sufficient to 
meet such cases. 
_ Mr. CHARLES CRAIG asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
where the investigation of the police led him to believe the 
-M‘Cann children were hidden. 

Mr. BIRRELL said the investigations did not enable a 
definite answer to be given, but there was a report that the 
father was in America and that the children had been taken out 
to him. 

Mr. KELLAWAY asked the Prime Minister, in view of the 
alarm aroused in the Evangelical Churches of the United 

Kingdom by the promulgation of the “ Ne Temere” Decree, 

whether the Government would consider the advisability of 
using their influence to secure the withdrawal of the Decree, 
so far as it affects that Kingdom. 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Government would be glad to see the 
misapprehensions which the promulgation of the Decree has 
undoubtedly created in some quarters authoritatively removed, 
but it is not a matter in regard to which the machinery of 
diplomacy is appropriate. 

Mr. KELLAWAY: Has not the Registration - General 
already approached the Archbishop of Westminster in this 
connexion, and cannot representations through that channel 
be strengthened ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: 

Mr. Moore: 

Mr. ASQUITH : 










I will consider that. 
What are the misapprehensions referred to ? 
I think they are notorious, 





WILL. 
Sir JoHn Lawson. 


Sir John Lawson, second Baronet, of Brough Flall, Catterick, Yorks, 
whose death took place on December 10, left an estate valued at 
438,588, which goes to his wife and children. The net personalty is 
£23,801. The Brough estate amounts to nearly 3,000 acres. 
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HEATING 


Special Estim- 
atesand Illust:- 
ated Price Lists 
ace sent free 
on application. 


Most up-to-date System installed in Churches, 
Schools, Residences, Public alls, &c. Domestic 
Hot Water Supply. Greatest economy in full 
consumption. No skilled attention required. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich, 








During Lent 
YOU WON’T WANT MEAT 


But you must have nourishment. 
THE STANDARD 


PROTOSE, NUT MEAT. 


Made entirely from choice nuts and wheat. Deli- 
cious, nutritious, and easily digested. You will be 
surprised and delighted with Protose; many 
people have given up meat after trying ‘Protose, 
for everyone admits the risk they run in eating 
the flesh of animals that are very likely to be 
diseased at the time of killing. Think about it, 
and if you would really like to try Protose send 
3d. in stamps, mentioning this paper, to 


International Health Association, Ltd., 
tanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 


N.b.—And if you are not yet acquainted with Granose Flakes or 
Biscuits ask when you send fora FREE SAMPLE. Itis the daintiest 
Breakfast Food you ever saw. Cures both indigestion and constipa- 
tion. 


Try 





Dr. J. Collis Browne's 






The BEST REMEDY KNOWN for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of | The only Palliative in 


SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM., 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations, and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle, Of all Chemists, 1/134, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 


FRANCIS TUCKER & CO. 


PURVEYORS OF BEESWAX CANDLES TO 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, are now booking 
orders at the usual prices for their well-known quality of 


GOLDEN PALMS. 


and will esteem the early commands of their numerous 
customers. 








They would also be glad to have as soon as possible 
an intimation of their probable requirements for 


CHURCH CANDLES, 


of which they have been renowned and reliable makers 


NEAR 900 vears 


PRICE LISTS post free on application to 


|HIGH-STREET, PUTNEY, LONDON, S.W. 
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ET CATERA. 


In Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ballad of “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” the 
British soldier engaged in the Soudan Expeditionary Force 
of 1885 pays the Arab swordsman who hacked away at our 
squares (and broke them on more than one occasion) the 
following compliment : 


We ’eld our blooming own, the papers say ; 
But man for man the Fuzzy knocked us ’ollow ! 


Mr. Kipling will find confirmation for the sentiment in the 
pages of the Butler Autobiography, where we read in the 
chapter on the Soudan campaign: “All the same, he (the 
Arab) was the better man of the two. Had the weapons 
been steel, he would have licked us, one to our three.” 
Similarly, perhaps the recent prize-fight, in which black 
triumphed over white, has done something to reform that 
English public ‘opinion which has long complacently 
accepted might as right, and has not seen that force affords 
no fixed test of race-superiority, nor any final settlement of 
the differences incidental to man and man. Even a prize- 
fight may be found to have its uses if it prepares the way of 
President Taft among the blessed Peace-makers of the world. 


). % 
* 


A young legislator, one of the youngest in the present 
Parliament, Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, finds himself 
placed this week on the new Departmental Committee 
created by the Board of Agriculture to inquire into the 
fixity of tenure of tenant farmers in England and Wales. 
Lord Ninian made his mark at the last General Election, 
the prevailing monotony of which his sensational win at 
Cardiff did something to dispel ; and he has already made 
a favourable impression on the House. His youth and his 
newness to Parliament only serve to point the compliment 
of his nomination to a committee of first-class importance. 
Disraeli, a name naturally arising in connexion with a son 
of “ Lothair,” used, when he, too, was a comparative fresh- 
man at Westminster, to speak of Committees as ‘ bores,” 
and “bores” with an accenting adjective as a prefix. All 
the same he worked with unflagging industry upon them ; 
and had his reward. It is, perhaps, a danger with the 
modern politician, especially with the modern Conservative 
politician, to feel the “bore” as the main burden of such 
service, and indeed of Parliamentary life in general. To 
Lord Ninian belongs the opportunity of showing that his is 
a seriousness of political and social purpose which not even 
the atmosphere of St. Stephen’s can dissipate. 


ae 
* 


Malta is preparing to keep on the gth of next month the 
eightieth birthday of its Archbishop-Bishop—the Most 
Reverend Pietro Pace, K.C.V.O. Malta is not only the 
oldest episcopal see in the British Empire, but it contains 
the most purely Catholic population, and contains a larger 
_ proportion of clergy to faithful laity than is to be found 
elsewhere. The Malta bishopric—or rather the two Malta 
bishoprics, for the second see of Gozo was established in 
the Island in 1863—depend directly on the Holy See, 
without owning metropolitan jurisdiction. Bishops of 
Malta, moreover, have borne, for the last century and a 
quarter, the second and romantic title of Archbishops of 
Rhodes. Archbishop Pace, the ruler of Gozo for a dozen 
years before his translation to the senior See, was succeeded 
by the present Biscop Camilleri, O.S.A., who has also been 
birthday-keeping,—having reached the comparatively early 
age of sixty-eight on Wednesday. 


%* 
* 


Archbishop Pace is not alone among the prelates of the 
Empire who find themselves hale and in harness at eighty. 
Archbishop Dunne, of Brisbane, entered the octogenarian 
ranks in January, and our own Bishop of Leeds will bear 
him company come September. In that month, too, the 
“Grand Old Man of Sydney,” Cardinal Moran, will be 
eighty-two. A few weeks ago he showed his unabated 
vigour by journeying to Armidale, the seat of one of his 
suffragan sees, and laying the first stone of the new 
cathedral. Since Archbishop Colgan’s recent demise at 
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» Madras at eighty-six, the label “‘ oldest Bishop in the British 
Empire” (of those actively reigning) belongs to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Sydney ; and may it long be affixed ! 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| * + 
* 


Ls With a High Mass of Thanksgiving and amid manifesta- 
tions of public rejoicing which attest a popularity which 
has but grown with the years, Prince Luitpold, the Regent 
_ of Catholic Bavaria, kept on Tuesday his ninetieth birthday. 
King George has marked the anniversary by the bestowal 
_ upon the Prince of the Garter. Prince Luitpold has been 
a widower for many years, and the lady who does the 
honours at the Court of Munich—his eldest daughter-in-law 
_ —is she whom the White Rose Leaguers style “Mary IL, 
| de jure Queen of England.” 


* * 
* 


Apt pulpit quotations from the poems of Francis 
_ Thompson are now fairly familiar to congregations, Anglican 
_as well as Catholic; and the Bishop of London has, this 
Lent, to be added to the number of preachers who have 
cited the Catholic poet in support of their theme. The 
_ little army of secular lecturers on Thompson, too, have a 
» newrecruit in Cairo, where, as we learn from The Egyptian 
Gazette, Mr. G. Elliot, head-master of the Tewfikieh Secon- 
_ dary School, gave readings from the poems, and commen- 
_ taries thereon, in aid of the Cairo Young Women’s Christian 
Association. And Zhe Westminster Gazette, quoting 
twenty-six lines from Thompson’s ‘‘ Before her Portrait in 
_ Youth,” is bestowing this week a prize of two guineas for 
_ the best rendering of them into Latin elegiacs, 





* 
* 


That veteran of letters, Mr. Justin McCarthy, has already 
‘recollected ” himself some years since. He has this week 
resumed the pen which he first began to wield in the Press 
sixty-three years ago to review in Zhe Daily Chronicle the 
Butler Autobiography. Mr. McCarthy’s Irish memories go 
further back than the General’s. Referring to the famine 
scenes and the memory of being hoisted in the stalwart 
arms of Daniel O’Connell which emerge from Butler’s 
childish recollections, he says: ‘Now my own very early 
_ recollections are associated with Daniel O’Connell and with 
_ the Irish famine, although they do not belong, as General 
- Butler’s do, to my years of absolute childhood.” Mr. 
Justin McCarthy values the book most for the opinions 
expressed in it—the opinions of a man who “ always 
thought for himself, and formed his own judgment of 
_ statesmen and parties and measures.” Accordingly he 
__ urges readers to study it more for the sake of “ the character 
and the genius of the man himself ” than for the history of 
_ the events which he describes. - The soldier’s appreciation 
of Parnell Mr. McCarthy quotes approvingly as “a passage 
thoroughly characteristic of the author” ; and, coming from 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, the countersigning of that character- 
sketch of his predecessor in the Irish leadership has an 


added interest of its own. 
x * 
aay 





Sir Charles Fitzpatrick and Sir Lomer Gouin are about 
to receive the honorary LL.D. of McGill University—Sir 
Charles in especial commemoration of his recent and most 
effectual work as a member of The Hague Tribunal of 


Arbitration. 
ron 


Of the fsix daughters of “‘ Countesses,” as the official 
announcement styles them, who have been designated as 
Queen Mary’s train-bearers at the Coronation, one is Lady 
Dorothy Browne, daughter of the Countess of Kenmare. 


Es, 
* 


The late Mr. William Daly, of Dunsandle, whose personal 
estate has been valued at £77,000, leaves, among other 
bequests, £300 each for St. Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin, 
and the Royal Hospital for Consumption at Newcastle, 
Co. Wicklow ; £200 to the Eye and Ear Hospital, Dublin 
—in each case to found and endow a “ Dunsandle” bed ; 
also £100 for the benefit of the Catholic church at Kiltulla, 
and £50 to the Superior of the Convent of Mercy, 
Loughrea, for distribution among the poor. 
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THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE, 


PASTORAL BY THE BISHOP OF NORTHAMPTON. 
Obvious and urgent reasons [writes the Bishop of Northampton in his 
Lenten Pastoral] render it advisable to rehearse, clearly and emphati- 
cally, the unchanged and unchangeable doctrine of the Catholic Church 
on the subject of divorce. 





oe 


Tue Divorce COMMISSION. 


The appointment of the Royal Commission, which is now considering 
its report, was a concession to a plausible demand for making the 
divorce court as accessible to the poor as to the rich, and to a less 
plausible but noisy agitation for enlarging its powers. We are not con- 
cerned with the motives which have combined in temporary alliance 
those who voice this movement. But we are bound to state plainly 
that their success would be a disaster, as well as an affront, to the 
conscience not only of Catholics, but of a very large though indefinite 
majority of non-Catholics—a body of opposition which will increase and 
solidify as this still Christian country comes to understand the true 
bearings of the question. 

Hitherto circumstances have tended to obscure the issue. The public 
has become familiar—too familiar—with the proceedings of the divorce 
court. The social ostracism which formerly branded divorcees has been 
relaxed. Marriages devoid of religious rites are on the increase. Only 
the secular power can, in any case, enforce the civil effects of marriage. 
Thus the average Englishman has drifted thoughtlessly into the view 
that marriage is principally a legal matter, subject to Parliamentary 
regulation, which assumes a religious character merely when the parties 
invoke the blessing of their Church. So far is this view from the truth 
that it is the exact reverse of the truth. The marriage contract, in ils 
essential features, so far from being within the jurisdiction of Parliament, 
is not primarily witbin the jurisdiction even of the Church. The law of 
Christian marriage is a Divine law, enacted by the Creator at the 
beginning, and restored to its first vigour and solomnly promulgated 
afresh by Our Lord Jesus Christ. To derogate from the provisions of 
such a law is an attempt as futile as it is audacious, whether the offender 
be a Church, a Parliament, or an individual. 


Tue Divine LAW oF CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. 


The Divine Law of Christian Marriage is this: A marriage validly 
contracted between Christians and consummated can be dissolved by 
nothing else than the death of one of the parties. This law admits no 
exceptions and is open to no dispensations. it is embodied in the very 
terms of the yow which constitutes the effective part of the nuptial rite, 
** for better, for worse, —#2// death do us part.” 

That this is indeed God's law St. Paul shall be our first witness. 
** To them that are married,” he says (1 Cor. vii. 10, 11), ‘*not I, but 
the Lord, commandeth that the wife depart not from her husband. 
And let not the husband put away his wife.” In a later verse of the 
same passage, and still more expressly at the beginning of the seventh 
chapter of bis epistle to the Romans, the Apostle assumes the indissolu- 
bility of the marriage tie as a recognised first principle of Christian 
morality. ‘‘ The woman that hath an husband, wh2lst her husband 
liveth, is bound to the law. But if her husband be dead she is loosed 
from the law of her husband.” ‘‘ Therefore,” he continues—and his 
stern logic should make hot with shame those who think and speak 
lightly of their vows, and who avail themselves of the fictitious respect- 

ability conferred by hum.n decrees—‘ therefore,” he says, ** whilst her 
husband Ziveth, she shall be called an adulteress if she be with another 
man; but if her husband be dead . . . she is not an adulteress if she 
be witb another man.” 

So far St. Paul, basing his injunctions on the doctrine of his Divine 
Master: ‘‘ Not I, but the Lord commandeth.” Our Lord’s teaching is 
reported for us verbatim by St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 
But the full force of His utterances cannot be estimated until we take 
into account the circumstances under which He spoke. 

The topic of divorce was brought forward by an insidious Pharisee 
as a trap ‘‘to ensnare Him in His speech” ; because it was believed 
that he could not handle so thorny a subject without offence. St. 
Matthew and St. Mark made it clear that the severity of His pro- 
nouncement came as a shock, even to His discip'es. On this occasion, 
at least, there is no opening for the insinuation that He was but 
echoing the opinion of the crowd, or some strict Jewisb school. In His 
day there was not a civilised or barbarous nation which did not recog- 
nise many reasons for divorce as a necessary indulgence to human 
frailty. Among the Jews divorce was allowed by the Law of Moses 
(Deat. xxiv. 1), expressly cited by Our Lord’s interrogator, and the 
only controversy was how far that permission should be narrowed 
or enlarged. By the attitude he adopted Jesus Christ set Himself 
deliberately in sheer isolation from His age and country, not to say 
almost every age and every country. The common sense, as they say, 
and the common experience of mankind were against Him. Yet in 
face of all lawgivers, of all statesmen, of all writers, of all public 
opinion in the Gentile and even in the Jewish world ; nay, in explicit 
abrogation of the Mosaic law itself, [le restored marriage to an ideal 
perfection which the very Apostles thought too lofty for fallen nature. 
At one sweep Ele set aside the school disputes about the precise con- 
ditions of divorce. He declares that in the Eye of God no divorce 
whatever justifies remarriage. A wedded couple are ‘‘two in one 
flesh.” The marriage tie is more :ndissoluble than any bond of blood 
or affection. God has made two one, ‘‘ What, therefore, God has joined 
together let no #az put assunder” (St. Matt. xix. 6; St. Mark x, 9). 

Here, as elsewhere, when some startling or mysterious truth had been 
suddenly revealed, we find the Apostles seeking fuller explanation when 
the people bad been dismissed. [lad they anderstood Him aright? 
Was marriage thinkable on such conditions? ‘‘In the house again His 
disciples asked him concerning the same thing, and he saith to them: 
Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry another committeth 
adultery against her. And if the wi'e shall put away her husband and 
be married to another she committeth adultery ” (St. Mark x, 11, 12). 
So, too, in St. Luke (xvi. 18): ‘‘ Everyone that putteth away his wife 
and marrietb another, committeth adultery; and be that marrieth her 
that is put away from her husband, committeth adultery.” It was ‘¢a 
word” of the Lord Jesus. Those who heard it treasured it in their 
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memories and in their hearts. The evangelists wrote it down in their 
books. It became forthwith the new and indefeasible law of Christian 
marriage. 

St. MATTHEW’s EXCEPTION. 


Everybody knows that the same or a similar ‘‘ saying ” or “* word ” 
of Christ, as recorded in two places by St. Matthew (v. 32; xix. 9), 
contains a phrase ‘‘ except it be for fornication,” which has puzzled and 
misled many readers, ancient and modern. We cannot enter into the 
minute details of a familiar controversy. Enough to say that, as 
scholars are aware, though the correct reading of this passage was 
dubious from the earliest times, the law of indissoluble marriage was 
never in doubt for the first three hundred years. It was only when 
Christian Emperors for political reasons retained old pagan enactments 
in their law-books, and continued to recognise divorce and remarriage 
for the crime of adultery as well as on other pleas, that writers began to 
construe St. Matthew’s phrase as permitting in conscience what the 
civil law allowed. It was an error, and a somewhat persistent error ; 
an error which the Church, as such, in her official utterances uniformly 
rejected, but which she could not always control. It afforded a way of 
escape from the rigour of the Gospel under peculiarly difficult con- 


ditions, and men were eager to persuade themselves that it was a right 


way. But in course of time the voice of Catholic tradition made itself 
heard and obeyed by all. It was seen that St. Matthew’s words afford 
justification to a man in ‘‘ putting away” an adulterous wife, but no 
explicit justification for remarriage : and if such further meaning is read 
into the words, the attempt sets the evangelist at variance, not only with 
the other inspired writers and Catholic practice, but also with his own 
context. 
SUCCESS OF THE NEW LEGISLATION. 


No one could have foretold the success of Our Lord’s new legislation 
as a social factor. One imagines the look of dismay with which the 
Apostles questioned their Master on His, apparently, extravagant 
doctrine, and with what sinking hearts they went out to preach such 
‘* hard sayings” to a world inured to even frivolous divorce. One 
recalls the satirical gibe that Roman ladies of the epoch remembered 
the year by the various husbands who had temporarily shared their 
affections. Yet it was upon such a world that the Christian marriage 
law imposed itself, and out of such unpromising material that there 
came to be evolved a new and unparalleled institution—Christian 
family life. The ancient world furnishes, it is true, beautiful though 
sporadic examples of domestic love. Even among the heathen God 
never left Himself without a witness to the power and enchantment 
cf His original plan. But it was not until Christianity had stamped 
out the evil custom of divorce, and erased the sanction of it from the 
jurisprudence of Christian states, that the desert broke out into bloom, 
and happy homes became the rule instead of the exception. It is not 
too much to say that, as the glory of Jerusalem radiated from God’s 
Sanctuary on Sion, so have the strength, and wholesomeness and 
beauty of Western civilisation radiated from the sanctuary of the 
domestic hearth. What word can compare with the one word 
‘*Tlome”? What word so overpoweringly fragrant of memories ? 
What word so irresistibly magnetic upon the affections? What word so 
like a trumpet call when invasion threatens? What word so potent 
in its inspiration for the poet, the artist and the musician? But if home 
is a sanctuary redolent within of the incense of unrivalled bliss, it is 
because it is encircled without by the rampart of plighted and 
inviolable vows. Home, with all its magic, is the creation and 
splendid monument of the stern, unyielding law of Christian marriage. 


II.—THE CASE FOR DIVORCE. 


This is the social factor, so unquestionably divine in its institution, 
so demonstrably beneficent in its operation, which we are required 
lightly to discard in favour of cheap and easy divorce. 

The appeal is made to us in the name of humanity ; a plea not easily 
resisted. Until the brain is dizzy and the heart is sick, they total up 
the tragic statistics of misery and crime. They point to the dishonoured 
husband; to the cruelly-oppressed wife ; to the crowd of starved and 
neglected children ; and they ask, ‘‘ Have you no remedy for these ? 
Must these wrongs endure? Must these rivers of tears never cease to 
flow ?” iy ea 

Our answer is plain. A remedy? Yes! The remedy of divorce? 
No! For that remedy is no remedy, and if it were a remedy it is 
even worse than the disease. ; 


A REMEDY WuHuicH Is No REMEDY. 


There are remedies for evil which are base and immoral. 
is such a remedy. Cowardice is another. The selfishness which 
cherishes an ignoble life and leaves the helpless to perish is a third. 
For all right-thinking Christians the setting aside of God’s marriage 
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law is no less indefensibly wicked. ‘* The law of the Lord is unspotted, _ 


converting souls” (Ps, xviii. 8). Not until it be lawful to do evil that 
good may come will legalised adultery be an acceptable solace for a 
virtuous man.or woman. 

Even on the lower ground of expediency the case for divorce is no 
better. None, indeed, whose experience has brought them into 
contact with what is called ‘*the seamy side” of life will make light 
of the problem. Yet we must guard ourselves against exaggeration, 
The ‘‘seamy side ” itself is not unrelieved blackness, and is very far 
from representing more than a fraetion of the whole. Good homes 
are reckoned by thousands where bad ones are counted in tens; other- 
wise, the social fabric would soon fall to pieces. Now, the advocates 
of divorce seriously propose tosuccour a relatively small minority by 
withdrawing from the overwhelming majority the shelter of a law 
which has made them and kept them what they are. Who can doubt 
what the outcome would be? Who can doubt that the annual record 
of broken marriage bonds would speedily mount up from the present 
total of some hundreds to the tens of thousands of unbelieving France, 
of the Protestant regions of Germany and of the United States? If 
divorce courts be multiplied and the charges reduced, the supply will 
certainly quicken the demand among the less worthy of those whom 
decency keeps at present within bounds. Families will be disbanded 
unbappy children will. be drafted wholesale into fatberless and mother. 
less caravanseries, who, but for these fatal facilities, would have held 
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a “y unora ” is sold at 2s. 11d. per bottle at most 
. wine merchants, licensed grocers and licensed 
Cas as well as at most of our leading 
hotels. 

If any difficulty is experienced kindly wile to 
Rays, who will be glad to send you a card with 
the name of the nearest agent. 





Dept. T 


G. W. BACON & CO, LID, 


127, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Proprietors: Rays, HyDE-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LonDON, W.G. 
*§Junora” Works: OGLE-STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 








SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers, 
Only four days open sea. 


TRANSCANADA— Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada. 
Fastest route to Western States. 


TRANSPACIFIC— _ Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 
Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


for further particulars apply 
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together and lived down their troubles. As a means of social recovery 
this scheme is as mad as would be the attempt to save a few tottering 
houses by altering the ceatre of gravity of a whole city. 

Divorce would open fresh sores. Would it close the oldones? Good 
homes would be imperilled. Would the bad} homes become clean ? 
There is no reason to think so. Our knowledge of human nature and 
the lessons of everyday experience are against it, The evil things 
which wreck homes are not neutralised by a change of circumstances, 
but are rooted in depraved nature: gross passion, intemperance, 
violent tempers, jealousy, selfishness, the fickleness which frets against 
the monotony and cares of existence. Where shall we be able to draw 
the line? What authority will be equal to closing a door that has been 
lawlessly opened? Once on the downward path we shall find it as 
impossible to arrest our course as other nations have done. Marriage, 
even under the lightest restrictions, will be regarded as an infringement 
of liberty. Fresh agitation will exact fresh concessions, and insatiable 
appetite will clamour for furtherindulgence. The new paganism and 
the old paganism work out to the same impossible solution. 

CREATION OF NEW DIFFICULTIES. 

Nor should it be overlooked that so long as the civil law is in conflict 
with the law of conscience, scandals will arise similar to one which was 
brought recently to the knowledge of Parliament. In that case, 
indeed, only an ecclesiastical law was involved, capable of being 
adjusted by dispensation. But if Parliament unhappily sanctions legis- 
lation which sets aside the Divine Law of Christian Marriage it will 
raise for itself and for the people of this country a regular crop of disputes 
which it will find very hard to settle. 


GENUINE REMEDIES. 


Our wisdom as a nation, then, as well as our duty as Christians, 
warns us to respect the inviolable sanctity of the Divine Law, and to 
look for remedies within and not deyond its prescriptions. Make hard 
the way of the sinner against the peace and purity of families, as he is 
made to smart who transgresses against rights of property or public 
order. Protect those who need protection ; but be sure your protective 
measures are not occasion of sin to the innocent. In framing its laws 
the State could borrow with advantage from the long and varied 
experience of the Church. But when all is done, the highest and most 
effective remedy is that provided by Him who has made man and wife 
one. He is the model and efficient cause of all-conquering love. Him- 
self the Chaste Spouse of every soul, He wooes each of us, not for the 
attractions He finds, but for the spiritual beauty His own perfect good- 
ness creates. His love is utterly unselfish. It is measured, not by 
what it receives, but by what it is capable of imparting. ‘* Husbands, 
love your wives as Christ also loved the Church and delivered Himself 
up for it. . . . that He might present it to Himself a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that it should be holy 
and without blemish” (Eph. v. 25-28). ‘*So ought men to love their 
wives,” says the Apostle. So, let us add, ought wives to love their 
husbands. A true woman will never abardon a stricken man because 
he is physically broken and past his work. Not less pathetic is a moral 
degenerate in the eyes of one who remembers her early affection. The 
coward runs away. Unselfish heroism will stick to its post so long asa 
ray of hope remains. To make such impossible achievements possible, 
Christ raised the marriage contract to the dignity of a Sacrament, which 

_images His own love for the most worthless of His creatures, and 
affords grace to do superhuman things. That is His remedy: the only 
adequate remedy: an infallible remedy when conscientiously applied. 
‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of Me,” He says: ‘‘ My yoke is 
sweet and my burden is light.” 

ECCLESIASTICAL EDUCATION. 

Your alms will be received for the Ecclesiastical Education Fund. 
The best offering of all is the dedication of your most highly gifted son 
to the diocesan ministry. Let Catholic parents remember the unworldly 
prayer of Cardinal Vaughan’s mother, that every one of her numerous 
children might be consecrated to God. The lustre which has accrued 
to her family is a striking fulfilment of Our Lord’s promise that those 
who make sacrifices for Him shall receive a hundredfold in this world 
as well as everlasting life. 
























































CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS IN IRELAND, 
SPEECH BY MR. J. REDMOND, M.P. 


In the House of Commons on Friday in last week, Mr. is 
Redmond replied in an effective speech to the attempts made 
by some Ulster members to show that there had recently been 
a recrudescence of religious animosity in Ireland. On this 
point, as reported by Zhe Freeman's Journal, Mr. Redmond 
said : 

I hope the Committee will take notice, and that the public 
outside will take notice, of the true meaning of the speeches that 
have beenmade. We are approaching a time when matters of 
most grave importance to Ireland will be submitted for the 
decision of the English people, and a campaign is being 
engineered by those who are opposed to the concession of 
liberty to Ireland to blacken the name of Ireland and to mis- 
represent the action of her people. The meaning of the 
speeches to which we have listened this afternoon—and they 
have two evident meanings and motives—is, first, to show that- 
there has been an unfortunate recrudescence of religious 
animosity in Ireland ; and, second, to show that there has been — 
a recrudescence of violence and crime in Ireland. There has — 
been, on the contrary, no recrudescence of religious animosity 
and hatred, but the effect of speeches such as those to which we 
have listened may be to lead to such recrudescence, and I hope 
the motive of those speeches was not to lead to that effect. I 
do believe that those who are opponents to Irish freedom think _ 
that their only chance of inducing the British people to take an _ 
unfavourable view of the proposals to be made will be by | 
inducing them to believe that this religious animosity is becom- 
ing so acute again that it would be dangerous to trust the Irish _ 
people. That is the meaning of the speech of Sir Edward — 
Carson, and it is always the meaning of the speeches of Mr. — 
Moore, whose whole object in this House seems to be the — 
endeavour to show that the Irish people are a race of uncivilised _ 
savages, fighting one another for the love of God, and tearing _ 
each other to pieces for religious objects. A more ignoble — 
mission was never undertaken by those who are engaged in the 
campaign of calumny of Ireland, which they hope will prevent _ 
her obtaining freedom.in the near future. They will fail in that — 
campaign. So far from there being a recrudescence of religious 
animosity and hatred in the country—religious hatreds which 
have been the disgrace of Ireland in the past—they are soften- 
ing and disappearing. So far as we who sit on these benches _ 
are concerned, we have said, and we will say, nothing which 
will lead to a renewal of those religious discords. Who is it 
who constantly in this House talk of the iniquities of the 
Catholics? Is it not hon. gentlemen above the Gangway? We 
have never attacked the Protestants for assaults or riots of — 
any kind; we have remained very often silent rather than _ 
challenge such attacks. I believe these religious discords 4 
are disappearing in Ireland, With all my heart and soulI — 
hope the object which those gentlemen have in view, whichis ~ 
to inflame religious discords in Ireland, will fail, and that they — 
will find Ireland in the near future, just as they found it in — 
Quebec, where the majority is Catholic, a Protestant minority _ 
dwelling in their midst with their rights and liberties safe- _ 
guarded and their persons and property protected, and living in — 
overwhelming good-will with their Catholic neighbours. In 
Ireland there has been a decrease in these crimes—everyone of _ 
them—and it is a monstrous perversion of the truth to suggest 4 
to the Committee that Ireland is not in a state of absolute 
crimelessness as compared with any part of Great Britain. — 
There is a good spirit abroad in Ireland to-day—a spirit full of — 
hope. That spirit is leading to the ‘softening of religious — 
hatreds and discords. It is leading to the maintenance of 
peace, and my part and that of my followers will be to promote _ 
that spirit—to promote religious tolerance, good feeling, and — 
peacefulness, and to put down violence and crime in every _ 
way. The spirit we desire in Ireland is one of hope—hope that 
the future administration of the law will be viewed with greater 
confidence by the mass of the people of the country, without _ 
which it cannot be in Ireland or in any other part of the world ie 
either effective or respected. fi 
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THE CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRIGADE. 
MEETING OF THE COUNCIL GENERAL. 


A meeting of the Council General was held in Archbishop’s 
House on Thursday evening in last week. On the motion of 
Surgeon-General Maunsell, C.B., seconded by the Very Rev. 
Canon Brenan, Alderman J. W. Gilbert, K.S.S., L.C.C., was 
elected Chairman in the place of the late Sir Joseph Walton. 
On the motion of “Colonel” H. B. Bradish, Brigadier C.B.B., 
seconded by Sir Francis Fleming, K.C.M.G., the Very Rev. 
Canon Brenan was elected Vice-Chairman in the place of Major- 
General Sir John Slade, K.C.B., resigned. On the motion of 
“ Colonel” H. B. Bradish, seconded by “Major” Francis J. Heme- 
iryk, Brigade Military Secretary, the Rev. Felix Segesser, Brigade 
Hon. Secretary, was elected Hon. Treasurer in the place of 
Captain R. P. Whately, resigned. “ Major” John Warre Malet, 
Major Henry Newenham, and Captain Fuller, have been elected 
to serve on the Council General. “ Major” Hemelryk proposed, 
and “Colonel” Bradish seconded, a hearty vote of thanks to 
Captain Whately for his services as Brigade Treasurer. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Council : 

(1) That Brigade Officers shall not use military titles except for purely 
Brigade purposes; such titles, where it is necessary, they should 
appear in print, shall be placed after the nawe or otherwise in inverted 
commas or italics. 

(2) That all promotions and appointments made by Battalion 
Councils shall be reported to the Eleadquarters Executive Committee 
for registration and publication in the Gazefte. 

(3) That his Grace the Archbishop, as President of the C.B.B., be 
requested to confer with the esd of the Province, as Vice-Pre- 
sidents, with a view to the selection of some prominent Catholic layman 
as Colonel-in-Chief of the Brigade. 





ST, JOHN’S INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Report for the year 1910 of this Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, which has its headquarters at Boston Spa, anda 
sanatorium at Redcar, and of which the Rev. E. W. Dawson 
and Mr, Charles M. Hadfield are the Secretaries, has just been 
issued. The following extracts will be of interest : 

During the past few years much concern has been felt and expressed 
with regard to the number of pupils sent to the institution. Thus in 
1907 we wrote that there were fewer children in the institution than 
there had been since 1898 adding: ‘* This isa serious matter, as the 
number of children should be increasing rather than decreasing.” In 
1908 the matter was again referred to, and in 1909 it was said: It is 
hoped that one result of the medical examination of school children now 
ordered by Government will be to bring to the early notice of the rev. 
managers of schools any cases of deafness that may exist in their 
parishes and thus facilitate the attendance of such children at the 
* special school’ which has been provided for Catholic deaf children,” 


_ be accommodated. 
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| Summary of the Report presented at the 
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It is with satisfaction, therefore, that we review the list of children 
admitted during the past year, and note that whereas in 1908 twenty- 
seven pupils were admitted and in 1909 twenty-one, last year the 
number was forty-one. The year ended with 191 names on the school 
register, an increase of eleven over 1909 and thirteen over 1907. There 
is still certified accommodation for seventeen more children and it is 
hoped that during the new year more of the vacant places may be 
filled. There are Catholic deaf children in greater numbers than could 
This is the sad truth. Nevertheless the Institution 
is not full. Isit that the Institution is not sufficiently known? Or 
that Catholic parents of deafchildren are not aware till too late of their 
right, granted by law, to choose the school their children shall attend? 


_ As Circulars and Reports are periodically sent to every Presbytery in 


England and Wales, we hope that in time all such ignorance will cease ; 


_ and we regard the admission of forty-one new pupils during the year, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 
Chief Office—HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. | 
Funds exceed 
£77,000,000. 


Sixty-second Annual Meeting, held on 

_ 2nd March, Iogrt. 
ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of 
policies issued during the year was 80,311, 


the year were £4,806,121, being an 
increase of £96,014 over the year 
1909. The claims of the year amounted to 
£3,240,957. The number of deaths was 
8,465, and19,157 endowmentassurances 
matured. 

The number of policies in force at the end 


; CATHOLIC EDUCATION Lemco Bouillon Spoons,Free 
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The Directors are pleased to announce an 
March rz, rgrt. 
trial Branch of the Company as follows : 

All policies of over five five years’ duration 
which become claims either by death or 


| maturity of endowment from the 3rd of 


March, 1911, to the 7th of March, 1912, 
both dates inclusive, will participate. This 
bonus will be paid by way of addition to the 
sums assured of: 
£5 per cent. on all policies becoming claims 
upon which at least five but less than 
ten years’ premiums have been paid, 
£10 per cent. on all policies becoming claims 
upon which at least ten but less than 
fifteen years’ premiums have been paid, 
£15 per cent: on all policies becoming claims 
upon which at least fifteen but less than 
twenty years’ premiums have been paid, 


an 

£20 per cent. on all policies becoming 
claims upon which at least twenty 
years’ premiums have been paid. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. | 
have examined the securities, and their certifi- 
cate is appended to the balance-sheets. 

Tuos. C. DEWEY, Chatrman. 


W. J. LANCASTER, 4 
i a Luscomsg, }o ee 
D. W. STABLE, Joint 
J. Smart, Secretaries. 
FREDK. SCHOOLING, Joint 
A. C. THOMPSON, Managers. 


The full Report ard Balance Sheet can be 
obtained upon application. 
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SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 
VAUGHAN’S 





BRONCHIAL CURE 


Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures 


Asthma, Hay Fever, Bronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections 
READ THIS! 


I have used Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. 
and most assuredly strengthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
my voice used to fail, but for some time past it has served me well, even the other evening 
I sustained it well for more thanan hour-and-a-half I occupied the pulpit. 
attribute this to using Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. 
welcome effect on me, it zxduces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 


FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 
the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. 


It gives me great relief, 


I honestly 
It has another very 


Stmilar letters being received continually unsolicited. 


BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted— ; 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 





each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is, od. 


Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 o’oclock on Thursdays. 
Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from the TABLET should enclose 3d. to cover 

cost of postage. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RS: ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS' AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘' Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 





ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 
45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 
for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 
Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 
A LADY wishes to recommend two 
Catholic friends, together, as COOK and 
HOUSE-PARLOURMAID, leaving present situa- 
tion through no fault. One year and 3 months 
character ; 3 years previous. Freein April. Apply 
E. C.. care of Mrs. Rodgers, High-street, Feltham, 
Middlesex. 


B UTLER, country, with help. Abstainer. 


Lady recommends. Good reference. F, H., 
31, Burmester-road, Lower Tooting, S.W. 











AN any Lady recommend good trust- 
worthy NURSE for two children (girl 2%, boy 


634). Good needlewoman. Fond of country. Mrs. 
Pisyprooke, Eastend House, Fairford, Glos. 


' 


ENct! SH Gentlewoman (R.C.), 35, 

speaking French and German, musical, desires 

post as COMPANION or Chaperon, position of trust, 

or to take charge of and assist in studies. Highest 

oe Mrs. Stevens, 1, Kent-terrace, Regent’s 
ark. 


““ENTLEMAN wishes to recommend 

his late BUTLER-VALET, thoroughly experi- 

enced in all his duties, hunting and shcoting things. 

Country preferred. Age30. Height 6ft. Two years’ 

excellent character and 4 years’ previous. Married 

when suited. Write to A. de Gana, Esq., Bailey’s 
Hotel, South Kensington. 


OUVERNANTE Anglaise (34), six 

years last place, good needlewoman, knowledge 

of French, and willing to give first English lessons, 

desires situation abroad with one or two children not 

under three years. Salary £40 to £50. M. M., The 
Convent, 50, Crispin-street, London, E.C. 


PP] PAD UARDENER». Gilthorpe, 

two years foreman to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Northbrook, Stratton Park, Micheldever, Hants, 
requires situation as above. Thorough experience in 
all branches. Highest recommendations. 


| PO veEEEERES requires situation 

in Presbytery or gentleman’s house. Good 
cook. Capable, trustworthy. Highest references. 
E. H., 24, Lytham-road, Blackpool. 


EAD LAUNDRY-MAID of two or 

three. One year’s good character. Eight 

previous. Agnes Hayward, 53, Lansdowne-read, Old 
Charlton, Kent. 


pest eee rae te ee oe aa 
LAPY, highly recommended, seeks post 

as GOVERNESS-COMPANION. Music 
(advanced), voice training, French, German. Write 
M. M., French Convent, Newhaven, Sussex. 











mere Bice Sete Se eet og Met ee ge 
a can recommend friend as COM- 
PANION-HELP or Travelling Companion. 
Fond of country. Speaks French. 
A Catholic. 
Southport. 


TARY is willing to thoroughly recom- 
mend good CHILDREN’S MAID to one or 
two children. Age 21. Excellent needlewoman. Bright 
and fond of children. G. C., 81, Churchfield-road, 
Beckenham, Kent. 


ee tne ae reg, 

URSE (Scotch\, thoroughly experi- 

enced with infants, good needlewoman, dis- 
engaged. No. 1319, TABLET Office. 


Is well educated. 
Apply to 8, Trafalgar-road, Birkdale, 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift te 


MRS. FISHER. 





E-ENGAGEMENT wanted as work- 

ing COOK-HOUS EKEEPER to two priests, 

where maid is kept. Twelve years’ thorough experi- 
ence. Widow; abstainer. Excellent references. Dis- 
engaged early April. Reply to 1318, TaBLeT Office. 


W ANT ED, situation as HOUSE- 

KEEPER to Priests or gentlemen. Exper- 
ienced, Excellent cook; good manager.’ Good refer- 
ences from Priests and others. H., 71, Westbourne- 
street, Eaton-square, S.W. 


ANTED, a situation as NURSE. 
Age 28. Good references. Apply E. Horner, 
Alse Station, York. 


YOUNG LADY, 20, seeks engagement 
as COMPANION. Has had a course of one 
year’s training (domestic) at St. Anne’s Franciscan 
Convent, Taunton. References given and required. 
Apply No. 1320, TABLET Office. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


ARLOUR-MAID wanted, upper vf 

two. Country. Also single-handed KITCHEN- 

MAID. Apply, stating age, particulars and references, 
to Mrs. John Kenyon, Gillingham Hall, Beccles. 


RAVELLER wanted for ornamental 
metal work and church work. Good salary and 
commission for really competent man, None but first- 
class men need apply. State fully previous experience 
in travelling. No. 1324, TABLET Office. 


\VVJANTED, beginning of April—Can 

any lady recommend a thoroughly well-trained 
UPPER HOUSEMAID of two for London? Age 
about 28 or 30. Good height. Very careful with good 
furniture and china. Must have very good character 
of some length from last situation. Also well-trained 
UNDER-HOUSEMAID required. Good height. Age 
about 19. Good long character essential. Write full 
particulars ‘‘J. C.,” care of Willings, 73, Knights- 
bridge, S. W. 


\A\/ANTED, April 6, first-rate COOK- 
HOUSEKEEPER and PARLOURMAID. 
Two in family. Man and boy for rough work. High 
wages to highest references. Catholics preferred. 
Dobson, The Yews, Beeston, Notts. 
ANTED, HOUSE-PARLOUR- 
MAID, April 24, for London. Age 22-24. 
Apply by letter to Miss Gray, Kingston House, Pierre- 
pont-street, Bath. 


W ANTED, at once, a COOK- 

HOUSEKEEPER. Must be English, tall, 
and of nice appearance. Thorough manager of maid- 
servants and linen. Good needlewoman. Age about 
40. Apply Secretary, Willinghurst, Guildford. 


ANTED, Scotch woman as 

SECOND NURSE of four (Gaelic-speaking 
if possible), or a French woman with English references 
might suit. Age 30-35. Must have had experience 
with little children. Address 1329, TABLET Office. 


Wa NTED, HOUSE-PARLOUR- 

MAID, April 24, for London. Age 22-24. 
Apply first by letter to Miss Gray, Kingston House, 
Kingston-square, near Bath. 


HOUSES, &c. 


RANVILLE HOUSE MAL- 

TRAVERS-STREET, ARUNDEL, SUSSEX. 
—DETACHED HOUSE TO BE LET, ona yearly 
tenancy or on lease for a term of years. Contains 
five reception-rooms, seven bed-rooms, bath-room, and. 
all necessary offices. Rent £55 perannum. Apply to 
E. J. Mostyn, Esq., Estate Office, Arundel. 


N IDDLESEX (11 milesnorth, 1 mile 

from . Station). — Attractive, old-fashioned 
RESIDENCE, with panelled hall and rooms, contain- 
ing 4 large reception rooms, billiard room, eleven bed 
and_ dressing rooms, bath room, extensive offices, 
stabling, outbuildings and delightfully wooded grounds 
of 6% acres. Gas, water, main drainage, and tele- 
phone. Freehold price 5,000 guineas, or would be let 
on lease. Apply to H. E. Foster and Cranfield, Sur- 
veyors, 6, Poultry, E.C. 


EWKESBURY.—TO BE LET, a 

- RESIDENCE, charmingly situated on an 
eminence half a mile from the town and overlooking 
the rivers Severn and Avon. Close to R.C. church 
and near golf links, Three reception and eight bed- 
rooms. Garden, orchard, paddocks, gardener’s cottage, 
stabling for four; inall nine acres. Rent £125. Also 



































“Kinnersley House,” Malvern Wells. Three recep- 
tion, eleven bed and dressing-rooms, garden, &c. 
Rent £75. Apply Moore and Sons, Estate Agents, 
Tewkesbury. 








HOTELS, &c. 
ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James’ 
Church ne Spanish-place. Within’ three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets, Perfect 
Sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.aday. Telegrams, “ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


A MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


standing in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con. 
venient for che Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, ¢rawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
farnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms. 'Phone 290, West. 





REIMS. — “LA CHAMPAGNE ”. 


Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic 
house. 125 francs monthly. Best references. 
historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome, 

For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagne. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy.’ A quiet re- 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters. 

also receive religious in .the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
SALISBURY HOTEL, BOSCOMBE. 


Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage,Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 


CHATEAU DE GRANDMONT, 
St. AVERTIN, PRES TOURS, FRANCE. 
Ladies received en pension. Extensive grounds, out- 


door games. Lovely country. Purest French spoken. 
Address Mile. Hocquard. English references. 














OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S. 


HYDRO,—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11s, 
aday. Tel. 80, Telegrams: ‘* Kenworthy’s.” 


UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’S, 
Sorprron Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
atients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘‘ Matron.” 








LEGAL NOTICES. 
LELEN MARY GULSON, Deceased. 


—Pursuant to the Statute 22nd and 23rd Vic- 
toria, Chapter 35, intituled “An Actto Further Amend 
the Law of Property and to Relieve Trustees,”’ Notice 
is Hereby Given, that all creditors and other persons 
having any debts, claims, or demands against the 
Estate of HELEN MARV GULSON, late of Hawkes- 
yard Cottage, Rugeley, Stafford (who died on the end 
day of November, 1910, and whose Will was proved in 
the Principal Registry of the Probate Division of His 
Majesty's High Court of Justice on the 28th day of 
February, rort, by the Reverend Francis Hum 
Everest, the Reverend Edward Lawrence Shapcote, 
the Reverend Cyril Joseph Paul Weeks, and Joseph 
Edward Weld, the Executors therein named), are 
hereby required to send particulars, in writing, of their 
debts, claims, or demands to us, the undersigned, as 
Solicitors to the said Executors, on or before the sth 
day of April, rorr, after which date the said Executors 
will proceed to distribute the assets of the said deceased’ 
amongst the persons entitled thereto, having regard 
only to the debts, claims, and demands of which they 
shall then have had notice, and that they will not be- 
liable for the assets or any part thereof so distributed to 
any person or persons of whose debt, claim, or demand 
they shall not then have had notice. 

Dated this 3rd day of March, rorr. 
WITHAM, ROSKELL, MUNSTER and WELD, 
1, Gray’s Inn-square, London, W.C. 
Solicitors for the said Executors, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRIVATE HOME. ; 
ERVOUS, mild mental, and other 
cases. Homelife. Lovely house and grounds, 
Billiards and other games. References to clergy, 
leading specialists, and patients’ friends. | Address,, 
Resident Physician (Catholic), Taster Office. 


RIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 

, NURSING HOME kept by Priest's sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from 1 ros, to £6 6s, a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College~ 
terrace, Kemp Town. 
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New BUILDINGS. 


A notable event of the year has been the-completion cf a commodious 
block of up-to-date buildings, which are really the completion of the 
girls’ wing. They consist (on the ground floor) of work and class 
rooms, and notably of a demonstration room for cookery and domestic 
training. Onthe upper floor there are airy, spacious dormitories. The 
buildings are executed in white brick, and the interior rooms have 
had careful attention bestowed by securing ample light and air. The 
cost has been defrayed by a generous anonymous benefactor. The 
work has been well carried out by Messrs. W. Nicholson and Son, 
Ltd., contractors, Leeds, from Mr. C. and C. M. Hadfield’s (the 
architects), plans. 

The shoemakers’ shop and laundry have also been enlarged, and 
convenient and much needed additional accommodation secured. 

Owing to the heavy price of water, a windmill has been erected to 
supply the Institution with water from a good well of its own. Though 
the public water continues to be used, a saving of over £20 per annum 
is expected. The cost of the windmill and its erection has been 

enerously defrayed by the Rev. William Leeming, of West Derby, 
iverpool, to whom as well as to the family of which he is a member, 
the Institution is otherwise indebted for many kindnesses. 


FINANCE, 


With many another this institution bas experienced a severe financial 
strain. To quote Zhe Teacher of the Deaf of last March: ‘* The 
requirements of the Board of Education are constantly increasing ; but 
they lend no increased assistance in paying the Bill. They enlarge 
the tale of bricks—but they allow no straw for the work expected.” 
Moreover there is a further falling off £443 in the amount received in 
‘subscriptions and donations. 





OBITUARY. 


aS a nae 
MR. HENRY WORSLEY, H.M.I. 


Ushaw has lost a distinguished son in Mr. Flenry Worsley, M.A., 
cone of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools for Ireland, who died very 
unexpectedly at his residence, The Mall, Armagh, on Thursday, 
March 9. Mr. Worsley, who was a native of Wigan, born February 28, 
1851, bad an unusually brilliant career at Ushaw College, where he 
had among his class-fellows the present Bishop of Salford, the lately 
-deceased President of the College, Mgr. Joseph Corbishley, Canon 
Earnshaw, of Bradford, Mr. Philip Scott Stokes, the eminent barrister, 
and for some years the erratic genius who afterwards became famous as 
the gified writer on Japan, Lafcadio Hearne, in whose career Mr. 
Worsley took a peculiar interest. Ele proceeded M.A. at the London 
University, and leaving Ushaw in Philosophy spent some time as a 
master, first at the Oratory School, Edgbaston, under Newman, and 
later at Lord Petre’s school at Woburn. He also attended for a short 
time the University of Louvain as a student in the faculty of Law. 
Eventually he gained by examination (1879) the position of Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Primary Schools in Ireland, which position he 
held to the end of his life, residing at different times in various Irish 
towns. Mr. Worsley was twice married: firstly, in 1880, to Miss 
Edmondson, of Wigan, and in 1887, some years after her death, to 
Miss Murphy, the sister of a colleague. He leaves four daughters, the 
eldest being a nun in the Convent of the Sisters of the Holy Child at 
“Oxford. One of bis brothers is the Rev. Joseph Worsley, O.S.C., of 
St. Mary of the Angels, Bayswater, and a nephew is the Rev. Joseph 
Howard, of the Sacred Heart, Liverpool. Mr. Worsley was a man of 
considerable erudition and wide intellectual tastes, but it is somewhat 
remarkable that he seemed to shrink from using his pen, as he might 
have done with considerable effect. Almost his entire literary output, 





as. far as we know, consisted of two papers on ** The Methods of 
Historical Inquiry,” contributed to Zhe Dublin Review in April 1881 
and April 1886, IIe was a devout Catholic and a loyal son of his 


Alma Mater. R.I.P. 
MISS HONAN. 


The funeral of Miss Catherine Honan, daughter of the late Mr, 
Robert Burke Honan, of Liverpool, took place on Monday at Yew 
Tree Cemetery, West Derby. Prior to the interment a Low Requiem 
Mass was said by the Rev. F. Magrath at St. Clare’s, Sefton Park, the 
remains having been taken there the previous evening. The last rites 
were rendered by the rector of St. Clare’s, the Rev. John Crook. The 
chief mourners were: Mr. Matthew Honan, Mr. James Honan 
(brothers), John Agar Watson, MD.) PR3CG Ps (brother-in-law), Mr. 
Gerald Lockett. Mr. James Gardiner, Mr. Fritz Gardiner (cousins), 
Mr. Astley Gardner, Cartbrew Davey, F.R C.S., Nurses Ward and 
Ross. In addition to the floral tributes of the family, wreatbs were 
send by Mrs. Richard Lockett, Miss Lockett, Sir Dudley 
and Lady Forwood, Mr. and the Misses Murphy, Miss E, 
Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. Cyril Lockett, Mr. Gerald Lockett 
(cousins), Mrs. Gongh, Mrs. Chapple Gill, the Misses Chapple Gill, Mr. 
Astley Gardner, Mrs. Sherrington, Mrs. Bowes, Miss Waterhouse, 
Mrs. E. Taylor, Mrs. Frederick Ledward, Miss Geddes, Mrs. 
Alfred Knight, Mr. and Miss Knight, Mr. and Mrs. West, Miss 
West, Mrs. Carthew Davey, Mrs, James Browne, Mrs. Bonke, Mrs, 
Bartlett, Mrs. Stephen Porter, Mrs. J. F. Rogers, Mr. William Noble, 
Mrs, C. Anderson, Mrs, Vaughan, Mrs. Saville, Mrs. Tunnicliffe, Mrs. 
Hammond, the staff of Mr. Honan’s office, the maids and chauffeur of 
18, Grove Park. The service was largely attended by the members of 
the family, amongst whom were: the Very Rev. E. Goethals, the Revv. 
Casey O’Connell, Hickey, McKinley, Blanchard, the Sisters of Charity 
from the Blind Asylum and Everton Crescent, Mrs. Eckes, Mr. Ernest 
Eckes, Mr. F. A. Von Sobbe, Mr. and Mr. Ernest Taylor, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Browne, Mrs, and the Misses Aspinal, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bonke, Mrs. Hemelryk, Mr. and Mrs. Tunnicliffe, Mrs. Joseph 
Browne, Mr. and Mrs. Maginnis. Mrs. and Miss W. Roberts, Miss de 
Ybarrondo, Mrs. and Miss D’Esterre Roberts, and Mrs. E. Purgold. 
At the graveside were assembled the Sisters of Charity and the blind 
children from Rice House. R.I.P. 


THE REV. THOMAS REVILLE. 


We regret to record the death at Brighton last week of the Rev. 
Thomas Reville who for some time past had retired from active work 
owing to chronic rheumatism. He was born at Nottinghamon March 
30, 1837, and was ordained for that diocese at St. Barnabas’s 
Cathedral, on July 30, 1878, Affiliated to the diocese of Southwark 
in the summer of 1885 he was for some years rector of the mission at 
Mitcham until forced to retire by ill-health. R.I.P, 


MR. RALPH H. C. NEVILE. 


The death of Mr. Ralph Henry Christopher Nevile, of Wellingore 
Hall, Lincoln, will cause a widespread feeling of regret. He bad been 
ailing for some time, owing probably to the tragic death of his wife on 
Christmas Eve two years ago, and the end came suddenly on Thursday 
last, March 9. He received the Last Sacraments with his usual quiet 
devotion, and was conscious almost to the end. He was born in 1850, 
the only son of Henry Nevile, of Walcot Hall, Northamptonshire, 
was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, was received 
into the Church in 1871, and was High Sheriff in Lincolnshire in 1883. 
He married Mildred Frances, daughter of Charles Robert Scott Murray, ~ 
of Danesfield, Marlow, Bucks. The Nevile boast, ‘‘ Ne vile velis,” 
was his rule of life : courteous and kind to all, faithful to death in all 
that concerned his duty to God. The funeral took place on Monday 
last at Wellingore, when the Bishop of Nottingham said the Requiem 
Mass and recited the last prayers at the grave. R.I.P. 
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FURNITURE) 


SCHOOL 


| Jom Nagingtm & co, La |(BIRKBECK BANK. 


19, Long-lane, E.C. 


COOKING oe f|| BAZAAR FITTING axp 


ECORATING a Speciality. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SourHampton BuiLpincs, Hich Hoisorn, W.C. 
2% PER CENT. iNTBREST 
allowed on Peposit repayable on demard. 


2 PEK CENT, INTEREST 









Illustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, 
Ltd., ; 


PHC@NIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY. 


a 


LADY wishing to go to Spain (San- 
tiago or Compostella) for Holy Week desires to 
“hear of a lady toaccompany her. Hach to pay her own 


expenses. No. 1310, 1aBLeT Office. 


GF THOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK. 

WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 
Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s. Chaplain, 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
Cemetery. 


ARM PUPIL.—Well-known Border 
Farmer bas vacancy for above. Gentleman’sson 

only (R.C.). Practical training in all branches, County 
society. Healthy di-trict. Box 1093, TABLET Office, 


H ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 

Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 
is an Exp: rt Va'uer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 


BER-AMMERGAU PASSION 
PLAY.—Popular Jecture by T. Cato Worsfold, 

B.A., LL.B., &c. Illustrated by one hundred Lantern 
Slides and incidental Music. Specially appropriate 
for Passion Week and Holy Week. tor dates, terms, 
.&c., apply to The Lecture Agency, Ltd., The Outer 
Temple, Strand, London, 














An Immense and Varied Stock of 
SCENIC and DRAPED STALLS. 
Estimates and Designs Free. 

Telephone—Holborn 734. 


SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 
Illustrated Guide sent free from 
F, N. CHARRINGTON Osea Island, Essex. 


M ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild, 

40lb. sides, or 30 half-sides, 8'%Ib. ; 14 boneless 
flitches, gd. ; 14 hams, gd., smoked or pale. Rail paid. 
Cash with order. M. Woodhouse, Dairy Farming 
Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 


BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 

great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. 15in. and 
2uin., 8s. 6d. and r1s. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, &sq., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


—T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 


*~AVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER’S 
> BILLS, and Buy Direct. Best English. Mutton : 
Loins, Saddles, Shoulders, 8d. ; Legs, gd.; Necks, 
734d. Beef: Silverside, 744d. ; Topside, 844d. ; Sir 
loin and Ribs, 834d.; Rump Steak, 1s. ; Brisket, 
534d. ; Suet, gd. ‘Trial order solicited. Orders 4s., 
free delivered London ; 10s, country. Hampers free. 
Cash on delivery. 

THE DIRECT SUPPLY STORES, Ltd., 
6, Holborn Circus, London, 








on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book 
All general Banking Business transacted. 


ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 





T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 

/ BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
trains ladies for the nursery and accepts the care of 
infants from birth to five years old. For terms and 
particulars apply Bringost 





T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA —NURS- 
ING HOME for Medical and Surgical cases. 
Vacancy for permanent patient. Pleasant sunny 
position, garden, balconies. Trained nurses sent out 
to cases. Woodmancote, Woodland Vale-road. Tele- 
phone 61x Hastings, 


WA SeHING wanted by a first-class 


Leundry where all linen is done by hand under 
the personal supervision of the proprictress. ° Highly 
recommended, Arlington Laundry, Bolio Bridge-road, 
South Acton. 


ae PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


—Lady in country (Hampshire) would undertake 
care of child over four years old as companion to her 
own child. Large grounds, cows, donkey, pony cart. 
1258, TABLET Office. 


5 PER CENT. BONUS will be paid 
O to subscribers of the Working Capital of a 
proved Copper property in Norway, practically on the 
Coast. Excellent results are being obtained promising 
very Jarge profits. Particulars of The Mi. ing, Com- 
mercial, and General Trust, Ltd., 80, Coleman-street, 
London, B.C. 
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THE J. D. SIDDELEY-DEASY 12 H. P. 
has been introduced to meet the popular demand for a car of this power. It is 
in all features of the same High Grade as our larger Cars, and incorporates 
every improvement that makes for Efficiency, Reliability, Silence, and Perfect 
Comfort. Every J. D. Siddeley-Deasy Car is made under personal supervision, 
and the requirements of the individual customer are closely studied. Thus 
every purchaser obtains a perfect car—a special car—of exclusive design, 
appearance, and finish, The prices of the Three Models are as follows: 


\ 


\ 










Standard/Porpedo, Four; Seater ict. cocatnsccers nua decascoens eeasosunanae £360 
Torpedo Phaeton: “Two! Seater icc stes atts ccacecusecosctucastcetovsieness £350 
Landaulette Coupé: Two Seater ’!) iwc uusecesecastesccncadouperass £420 


We shall be pleased to send copy of our latest 
Catalogue. Trial Runs can be arranged by appointment, 


THE DEASY MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURING COMPY., LTD 
COVENTRY: And Reduced. 


London Agency: The Connaught Motor & Carriage Coy., Ltd., 27, Long Acre, W.C. 
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1b PALM SUNDAY, April 9th, 1911. 
Palm growers supply two qualities of Palms—the Standard Golden 2 
Palm, with large well-grown leaves, firm in texture and perfect in 
appearance; and another of less stable growth, with narrower 
leaves and thinner stem, apt to become limp, and more difficult to  ~— 
preserve. 


Experience strongly recommends the use of the first quality, 
which does not waste and preserves well. Messrs. Burns and Oates 
supply both qualities—and the best of both qualities—at the 
cheapest market rates. 





To ensure freshness they do not dispatch the Palm Crosses until | 
the week preceding Palm Sunday. 
‘Messrs. Burns and Oates send consignments of £1 or more in 
value Carriage Paid. Their Price-list is subjoined. 
ATL RE Se oi EG ae ES oy EB eet gh rss cco aie aia vy Gye refemany 
ist Quality 9d. 1s. 1/3 1/9 2/3 2/9 3/6 
2nd Quality 6d. 8d. 10d. 1/3 1/6 1/9 2/- 
Palm Cuttings—l1st Quality, 6d.; 2nd Quality, 4d. 
Bundles of 100 Palm leaves—lst Quality, 2/-; 2nd Quality, 1/-. 


Palm Leaves made into Crosses for immediate distribution—per 
100, Ist Quality, 5/6; 2nd Quality, 2/-. 


BURNS & OATES, 28 Orchard Street, W. 
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- EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





' The Education Committee of the Durham County 

Council is not satisfied with the judgment delivered against 
it on the question of the appointment of caretakers to a 
- yoluntary school. It will be remembered that the case 
arose out of objections put forward by Canon Gillow of 
Bleckhill and his managers, who contended that the appoint- 
ment of caretakers rested with managers, and not with the 
local authority. The county authorities’ view was not 
_ upheld by the Court, but they have decided to appeal toa 
__ higher tribunal, 


; 


P 
. 


The Free Church Council has held its Annual Meeting 
__ at Portsmouth, and reiterated its views on the Education 
question by the accustomed lips of Dr. Clifford. A reso- 
- jution on this question appears to be regarded as 
his monopoly. ‘This year his motion declared that “in 
. the new situation created by the introduction and probable 
passing of the Parliament Bill the Council calls upon the 
- Government to take the earliest possible moment to remedy 
existing grievances and provide an effective and complete 
system of national education under popular control and 
free from sectarian tests and denominational influences.” 
_ The arguments by which he supported this motion seem 
somewhat remote from education. They trusted the Parlia- 
Be cnt Bill would be passed with no concession and no 
weakening. But they said to those who were about to dis- 
establish the Church in Wales, “Surely you will not pass 
_ by the establishment of the Papacy on the rates of England.” 
He rejoiced that Ireland was to be’ given Home Rule, pro- 
vided there were guarantees that Home Rule would not be 
- Rome Rule, but they said, “If you free Ireland from the 
long tyranny of England, you must free England from the 
new tyranny of the Act of 1902.” They wanted the law 
altered in the present session. After this it is surely idle 
~ for anyone to suggest that Nonconformist opposition to the 
Education Act is directed against Anglicans rather than 
against Catholics; or that if the Parliament Bill is placed on 
- the Statute Book, the Government will not be required to 
take advantage of the situation by introducing a Bill that 
would deprive Catholic schools of the assistance of public 
money. Before the resolution was adopted its demand was 
amended in the direction of greater stringency. The 
“earliest possible moment” was thought to give too vague 
a period during which the Government should make up 
its mind to action. And so it was finally agreed that the 
Bill must be passed during the present Session. This 
amendment was proposed by the Rev. Mr. Stephen, of 
Leeds, and accepted by the Chairman and Dr. Clifford, 
less with any hope of realisation than of goading the 
Liberal Nonconformist members of Parliament. “I think,” 
said Mr. Stephen, ‘we should have a shot at the Free 
Church members of Parliament, and get them to fight like 
the Irish members and the Labour party.” The calls upon 
the Government are increasing to what must be an incon- 
venient extent. But Dr. Clifford has been publicly pro- 
claimed to be their leader. 


\ 
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The progress of the movement for the abolition of the 
half-time system, the impending doom of which may be 
said to have been sealed by the striking Report of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee of a year ago, was effectively 





illustrated at last week’s interview of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of Education Committees with the 
President of the Board of Education. The Association is 
a body which supplies an important means of communica- 
tion between the local authorities and Whitehall. On the 
one hand it is in touch with the ratepayers and the practical 
working of the schools by the administrative interests 
which it represents, and on the other it is able, as represent- 
ing the considered opinion of Education Committees 
generally, to approach the Board with much more influence 
than is any single committee. Most of its work is, of 
course, done out of sight. But the deputation from it 
which Mr. Runciman received last week reveals to the 
public something of what that work is and of the con- 
sideration given to the expression of its views by the 
central authorities. Many questions of the highest con- 
cern to educational administration were brought forward 
and, as may be imagined, Mr. Runciman had not 
altogether a smooth time. But that was chiefly when 
matters connected with finance arose. On the subject of 
the half-time,system there was cordial agreement on both 
sides. Colonel Fishwick, of Rochdale, the President of 
the Association, who was the first speaker brought forward 
a resolution on behalf of the Association reaffirming its 
opinion that “no child under fourteen years of age should 
be exempt either partially or wholly from school attendance, 
and that the Government be urged to raise the age for 
half-time, or partial, exemption from twelve to thirteen now, 
with provision for a further increase to fourteen after two 
years.” There was no need for any elaborate argument on 
the point, for he was speaking to the converted: He, 
therefore, contented himself with showing briefly that the 
half-time system was bad for the scholars, educationally, 
morally, and physically. That was now generally recog- 
nised, though it was true that in a poll taken in the textile 
manufactures four years ago a majority had declared against 
raising the age. But the majority had to be discounted by 
the fact that it was composed of workers in the card rooms, 
young girls in their teens, and of the men in the mills who 
dealt with half-timers and made a living out of them. And 
he expressed a confident belief that if a new poll were 
taken, the result would be very different, thanks to the 
progress which had been made by the movement in favour 
of raising the age. 


Mr. Runciman’s reply on this question of half-time was 
eminently satisfactory. ‘I can dismiss that subject quite 
rapidly by saying that we are now at work on a measure 
for dealing with the attendance of half-timers, and I pro- 
pose to introduce into the House of Commons very shortly 
a Bill dealing with that question. I cannot describe its 
details now, and I must ask you to wait until it is published 
in Parliament.” On another point connected with the same 
subject, Mr. Runciman showed that the difficulty of dealing 
with children being taken into the factories as half-timers 
who had been excluded from school because of epidemics 
could be met under the existing laws. If, he said, a child 
were not attending school he could not be a half-timer 
under Section 69, subsection 2, of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act of 1901, and it would seem that this should 
apply in the case of epidemics as well as in other cases. 


The question of compulsory attendance at continuation 
classes was also mentioned by Colonel Fishwick. It was, 
he said, a matter for which perhaps the country was not 
yet quite ripe, and certainly education authorities differed 
in their opinion as to its expediency. If it were pushed 
on the country at once, some of the districts would be 
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lacking in staff and classroom accommodation and for some 
time there would be very great difficulty in meeting it. 
Besides that, there was not such great importance for 
making it compulsory, because in Rochdale they were able 
to get 60 per cent of the boys leaving the day schools to 
attend evening classes without any compulsion. He knew 
that was not general in every district, but it was in his 
particular district, and what could be done in one case he 
supposed could be done in another. Here Mr. Runciman’s 
agreement was tempered with reserve. In the first place 
he thought that the question could not be regarded as 
entirely separate from the half-time problem, and in 
the second place he could not accept Colonel Fishwick’s 
view on the general question. 


As the deputation proceeded, the gulf between the 
localities and Whitehall became more and more pro- 
nounced, Fora strong protest on behalf of the Association 
was voiced by the Rev. E. J. Gilchrist, of Ipswich, against 
the frequent issue of departmental orders and regulations 
by the Board without sufficient consultation with the local 
authorities on whom was imposed the duty of carrying them 
out at a heavy cost, towards which no adequate contribution 
was made from the Exchequer. Mr. Gilchrist pointed out 
how the issue of these regulations on short notice disturbed 
the calculations of the finance committees and produced 
an irritant effect on the ratepayers which was positively 
prejudicial to educational progress. The local authorities 
were, therefore, very strongly of opinion that changes 
involying heavy expenditure should be made only after 
some reasonable consultation with local education authorities, 
and that the Board of Education should understand some- 
thing of the practical difficulties which the local education 
authorities had to face in the administration of these 
regulations. They believed that if there was considerably 
more co-operation between the Board of Education and the 
local education authorities the wishes of the Board could 
be more easily accomplished and a great deal of local 
friction avoided. If it were a principle that those who paid 
the piper called the tune, they found now that the local 
authorities were paying a larger proportion, and therefore 
they ought to have some larger local control. They were 
losing from the work of education some of their best coun- 
sellors—men who said they were not prepared to- give 
their time to the carrying out of regulations more or less 
mechanical, especially when those regulations left them 
verv little local freedom. The danger was to education 
itself and it was making advance in education still more 
difficult. 





Then the all-important question of finance was brought 
up by Mr. Tudor Walters, M.P. Far from being satisfied 
with the contributions given from imperial funds, the local 
authorities were, he said, more dissatisfied than ever with 
the present Government for the insufficient grants which 
they accorded to education. The complaint was not one 
which could be shelved by recourse to ingenious sophistries ; 
it would have to be faced by Whitehall and could only be 
removed by the making of adequate grants. Such ques- 
tions as medical inspection, the reduction in the size of 
classes, and the enlargement of the standard of accommoda- 
tion to a ten-foot basis were involved in these complaints 
about departmental action by circular and the inadequacy 
of the Government grants. It cannot be said that they 
were squarely met by Mr. Runciman. As to the first he 


had said all that was necessary when he pointed out that | 


medical inspection had been imposed not by the Board, 
but by Parliament. Then as to the size of classes he 
contended that ample notice and time had been allowed by 
Whitehall. ‘I would really ask,” he said, “whether it is 
the purpose of your Association to suggest that the 
standard of the best authorities—and there were many of 
them already complying with those conditions before they 
were published—or the standard of the worst is to regulate 
the way in which we are to frame our Code and to fix the 
level below which education work shall not fail. Iam sure 
you would rather we rose to the higher than fell to the 
lower. The only authorities which objected to Circular 709 
were these and they objected when many of you had 
already done it of your own free will. I cannot believe, 
from the education point of view, that your Association 


had a single word to say against the Circular.” 
more, had the Board accompanied Circular 709 by enlarged 
grants, it would have been a gift of money to the most 
backward authorities for not having risen to a standard 
already set by other authorities. 


Finally, on the question of the retrospective raising of 
the standard of accommodation to a basis of ten feet which 
has caused so much opposition in Lancashire, and in 
Liverpool in particular, Mr. Runciman refused to make any 
allowance. How could it be said that the notice had been 
short. Had not a Royal Commission recommended the 


Further- — 


reform twenty years ago? But this was surely a recourse to — 


the “ingenious sophistries” deprecated by Mr. Tudor — 
Walters. The recommendation of a Royal Commission 
is one thing; a departmental order by the Board quite 
another. Headded: “I find that we gave ample notice 
with regard to this Regulation. It was in the Code of 1907 
and it came into operation on February 29, 1908, and it 
was a very low standard up to which many of you had 
already risen years and years before. There was a very 


z 


large number of places, and Bristol was one, I think, where — 
the ten square feet was regarded as the normal thing. I 
noted the point you make that there might have been some ~ 
consultation with the local authorities over both these — 


questions. I cannot for the moment see what good was to 


= 


come of more consultation on the ten square feet problem. — 
It was one which had been well thrashed out, and everyone’ 


knew what it meant, and that educationally we were in 
favour of it, and I have no doubt the local education 
authorities themselves, on the whole, believed it was a 
standard up to which they ought to work. And so with 
the Circular 709 regarding small classes. What would 
have been gained by more consultation than we had? 
Everyone agreed when we issued the Circular, and in July, 
when it appeared as one of the items of the Code, we had 


“ 


full consultation with local authorities all over the country. — 


Some were helpful and some were not. Some were pre- 


pared to approve and some disapproved very strongly, but — 


we certainly had the views of local authorities.” 


Finally it is to be noted that Mr. Runciman met Mr. — 


Tudor Walters’ contentions as to the inadequacy of the 
Treasury grants for education by strategic silence. This — 
does not look hopeful for the local authorities. 


Parliament — 


and the Board will go on heaping up expense without — 


contributing any effective help in the bearing of the — 


~ 


increasing burden. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION, 
A NEW DANGER TO OUR SCHOOLS. 


A demonstration organised by the League of the Cross in 


honour of St. Patrick was held on Monday evening in St. 


George’s Hall, Westminster Bridge-road, and during the 
proceedings, which were of a most enthusiastic character, the 
Catholic body was warned by the various speakers to prepare 
for a fresh attack by legislation upon the Catholic educational 


< 


system of the country. The Bishop of Southwark presided over — 


a large meeting which included deputations from the majority of 


the South London parishes as well.as for many of the missions 


of the archdiocese of Westminster. 
After COUNCILLOR BROGAN had proposed a resolution in 


favour of temperance, FATHER SWABY, O.S.F.C., moved the — 


following : “That as at the present time the question of the 
religious education of our children is of special interest we most 
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earnestly commend to the consideration of Catholic men and 
- women the principles of the League of the Cross, as one of the 
greatest safeguards of the work done in the schools.” 

CANON MURNANE supported it and in the course of his 
remarks read an interesting letter which he had discovered, and 
written by the late Cardinal Manning, who, he said, realised 
that the best friends of the Catholic schools of this country 
were those who appreciated the benefits of total abstinence. 

The REV. J. NEWTON supported the resolution and expressed 
the fear that the education battle would commence again. 
There was a Government in power who might in some questions 
be desirous of assisting the Irish people, but it was not always 
willing to recognise the claims of Catholics from the religious 
standpoint. In the present Government there was a large 
number of ministers who did not understand what Catholics 

demanded. 

.. The BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK, who was received with loud 
__-cheers, offered a few words of encouragement to those engaged 
_ inthe temperance movement in London. People who were a 
_ sober people, declared his lordship, were those best able to 
_ protect the interests of their schools. He feared there was a 
_ great danger threatening the Catholic educational system at the 
present time. It was of the most vital importance, in the 
midst of the various political movements which were taking 
_ place at the present moment, not to lose sight of the all- 
important question for which Catholics had fought so strenuonsly 
_ inthe past. In the parish of St. George’s, for instance, Canon 
_ Sprankling, the Administrator, had expended a large sum of 
money on one of the school buildings, and now he learned that 
the accommodation hitherto provided for 61 children had been 
_ reduced to 4o places. That, indeed, was a hardship. It would 
be necessary to educate members of Parliament and those in 
_ authority on this matter, added his lordship. The interests of 
Catholic schools had been ably defended by Cardinal Manning, 
and Cardinal Vaughan and others who came after him, and it 
was the duty of present-day Catholics to jealously preserve the 
_ legacy which had been left them. ‘ Remember,” concluded 
his lordship, “we demand Catholic schools for Catholic 
_ children to be taught by Catholic teachers, and we are deter- 
_ mined to make every sacrifice and to put aside all political 
_ opinions, all political movements, when it comes to the salvation 
_of Catholic children.” 

_ The speakers also included Father E. F. Murnane 
and Mr. D. McCarthy, and the resolution was carried with 
considerable enthusiasm. 
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DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


| THE MIDDLESEX COMMITTEE AND WHISKY 
Be MONEY. 


At the last meeting of the Middlesex Education Committee 
_ the Finance Committee submitted the estimates for the coming 
= year. : 
Ee ALD. W. W. KELLAND said the rate for both higher and 
elementary education showed an increase for the year. There 
were two reasons for this increase, and the first was that the 
salaries for teachers were being continually raised, automati- 
cally. The second reason was the large number of new schools 
_ that were being opened, which the Committee were bound to 
provide. According to the estimate the rate for elementary 
education would be 7d. for the first half of the year and 3/d. 
_ for the second half, or a d. increase on the total rate for last 
year. It was hoped, however, that it would not be necessary 
- to raise the whole of the 3/d. for the second half as, according 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement, it was very 
possible that the Middlesex Education Committee would have 
a grant of £7,000 contributed to them out of the “whisky 
money.” If that contribution came about, the Committee 
hoped it would not be necessary to raise the whole of the 3d. 
4 The Chairman, COLONEL BOWLES, said that in the past 
£25,000 was received for the purposes of education from the 
¢ whisky duties. If the suggestion made by the Chancellor of 


es 


the Exchequer the previous evening was carried out, it would 
mean that the amount would be fixed at £22,000, instead of 
fluctuating each year. He was sorry to say, from an educa- 
tional point of view, that there had been a considerable falling 
off in these duties of late years. 


THE WEST RIDING COMMITTEE AND NON- 
‘ PROVIDED SCHOOLS. 


The Rev. L. B. Morris at the last meeting of the West 
Riding Committee called attention to a circular which had 
been issued in reference to the liability of managers and 
teachers for accidents to children in non-provided school play- 
grounds, and remarked that surely if there had been neglect on 

the part of a teacher the managers of a non-provided school 
would not be liable. : 

The CHAIRMAN: They appoint them. 

The REv. L. B. Morris: But you pay them. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: They are servants of the managers, 
_ though we are bound to pay their salaries. 


s ' 7 oy 
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The Rev. L. B. Morris said another point was with 
regard to defective premises. He maintained that premises 
should not be defective, and it was the duty of that Committee 
to es that they were not defective or order them to be put 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have been working at that for some 
years and have not succeeded. 

The Rry. L. B. Morris: Then I hope you will succeed. 
Mr. H. SMITH saith there could not be any quibbling about 
this matter. If voluntary school managers claimed that the 
buildings were theirs and that they had the right of teaching 
certain things and had, in fact, supreme power, then they must 
take the responsibility under the Compensation Acts. If they 
gave up that power and said that the schools should be council 
schools, then that Committee would take the responsibility. 


In connexion with the above question of liability for accidents 
to scholars the position of the Committee will be better under- 


stood from the following explanations given by Zhe School- 
master : 


‘The discussion arose out of a circular issued by the Com- 
mittee to the managers of non-provided schools in reply toa 
number of inquiries from managers as to whether it was advis- 
able for them to insure against liability to pay compensation in 
case of accidents to pupils. In the circular it was admitted that 
diverse opinions had been expressed by eminent counsel on the 
subject of the relative responsibility of the education authorities 
and the managers. “It appears to the education authority,” 
the circular proceeded, “that inasmuch as the duty of keeping 
the premises in repair rests with the managers, they and not the 
education authority would be liable in respect of any injury to a 
pupil or other person owing to a want of repair. Again, liability 
for which the education authority would not be responsible 
might arise by reason of some neglect on the part of the 
managers or of the teachers or others employed by them. It 
would seem prudent, therefore, for managers to insure against 
risk. The cost would seemingly be small, say 1s. 9d. per 100 
scholars. The Education Committee would not be able to pay 
the premium, as in their view the liability in question falls on 
the managers personally.” 


WELSH AUTHORITIES AND TEACHERS. 


The place of residence of teachers is naturally a point which 
touches the profession very nearly. The Schoolmasier of this 
week has the following ; 


A perusal of the weekly papers circulating in different parts 
of the country discloses grotesque anomalies and striking con- 
trasts in administration. A County Council in Yorkshire threw 
out a decision of its Education Committee on the vexed question 
of place of residence for teachers. The Education Committee 
tried to compel teachers to reside within a certain distance of 
the schools in which they served. Provided a teacher dis- 
charges his duties efficiently and satisfactorily we are unable to 
understand the right of the local education authority to interfere 
with the choice of residence exercised by him. The Yorkshire 
Council assumed a reasonable attitude and requested the Educa- 
tion Committee to grant all teachers an absolutely free choice 
on so personal and individual a matter as a place of residence. — 
The Carnarvonshire Authority, on the other hand, has not yet 
learnt this lesson... It seeks to compel its teachers to reside 
within a distance of one and a half miles of the schools in which 
they serve. The Carnarvonshire teachers are watching with 
considerable interest the development of this surprising offshoot 
in the scheme of “popular control.” A somewhat similar 
anomaly manifests itself in Cardiganshire. The collection of 
the statistics incident to the Census due next month necessitates 
the employment of some thousands of persons as enumerators. 
Teachers in rural districts have undertaken these duties in the 
past. The Registrar-General, anxious to make the arrange-. 
ments for the Census as satisfactory as possible, has again 
sought the help of the teachers. The Cardiganshire Education 
Committee, outstepping the bounds within which it has any right 
of control, decides that the teachers shall not be allowed to act 
as enumerators, as there are plenty of young people in the county. 
who would like to do the work. in marked contrast with the 
arbitrary and capricious decision of the Cardigan Authority is 
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the decision of the Carmarthen County Authority over the 
celebration of St. David’s Day. Jealous of the rights and 
privileges of teachers and scholars this Authority confined its 
control to the granting of a holiday for the day, leaving to the 
option of scholars and teachers the form of the celebration. 
One Professor alleged that a St. David’s Day celebration “was 
half a religious question. They were putting compulsion on the 
teachers. He did not think it right for the Committee to inter- 
fere with the independence of the teachers.” Will Carnarvon 
and Cardigan please copy Yorkshire and Carmarthen? 








OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


——_———_———— 
The Jubilee of Beaumont. 


On October 10, 1861, says The Beaumont Review, Beaumont 
was opened as a school : we keep therefore our 50th anniversary 
this coming autumn. The event will be commemorated by 
three days of festivities, from the 8th to the roth of October. 
On the Sunday, the 8th, there will be a Pontifical High Mass of 
Thanksgiving with a suitable commemorative sermon and a 
procession in the afternoon. The Beaumont Union have most 
kindly undertaken to get up a special play for the occasion, 
which will conclude with a great tableau-vivant ofthe Alma 
Mater and her progeny. Fireworks, a bonfire, and other diver- 
sions are on the proposed programme for Monday. Tuesday 
will be the special day for parents and friends of the College. 
All Old Boys are cordially invited and are asked to put them- 
selves in communication with the Rector if they are able to be 
present on any one of the three days. ; ; 

A History of the School will be published on the occasion, 
and would-be subscribers should send their names to Father 
Devas at Beaumont as soon as possible. 

Our readers will remember that in connexion with the Jubilee 
it is proposed also to erect a large covered playground (150ft. x 
6oft.), and that the Old Boys, parents, and friends of the College 
are asked to subscribe to the building of the memorial hall. 
The arrangements for beginning it, at once, are well in hand, 
but funds are still needed to bring it to a successful issue. 
£527 9s. 6d. has been received. 





The Xaverian Association. 


The Eleventh Annual General Business Meeting was held 
last Sunday afternoon at the Xaverian College, Clapham. The 
Brother Provincial was in the chair, supported by the Superiors 
of Clapham and Mayfield, the Committee, and many Old Boys. 
The Annual Report, compiled by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
Spaul, was considered very satisfactory, showing a membership of 
238 and a credit balance of £11 4s. 7d., exclusive of the reserve 
fund of 410 7s. 11d. Messrs. Spaul (Bruges), Clark (Clapham), 
Coggins (Mayfield), and Molina and Nolan (Brighton) were 
elected on the Committee, and Mr. Burnard Heyburn was 
re-elected Auditor. A special vote of thanks was unanimously 

given to Mr. H. C. Quick for his successful management of the 
advertisements in Ze Xaverian, a work he has been obliged to 
relinquish. Benediction followed the business proceedings, and 
then the community entertained the Old Boys to tea and a most 
pleasant musical evening. 





EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS: FREE PLACES. 


Mr. O'DONNELL, in the House of Commons, on March 2, 
asked the President of the Board of Education: Whether he 
would state the total number of free places in secondary schools 
-in England and Wales given in consideration of the higher 
grant from the Board; and what, approximately, would be the 
average fee each student had to pay for himself? 

Mr. TREVELYAN (Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education): In the 785 secondary schools in England and 
Wales receiving the higher grant from the Board, the number 
of free places which had to be offered at the beginning of the 
current school year in order to meet the Board’s requirements 
was 10,497. The number actually given was, however, 13,289, 
besides 322 more which were offered but not taken up. The 
variation among the fees charged in these schools is so great 
that it is impossible to say, even approximately, what the 
average fee would be. 





The Education Estimates. 
RELIEF FOR NECESSITOUS DISTRICTS. 


The Education Estimates for 1911-12 which were issued 
this week show a net increase of £468,900 over those of last 
year, of which £310,840 is for the Board of Education for 
England and Wales, £82,869 on account of public education 
for Scotland, £18,176 for University Colleges in Ireland, and 
£64,700 for universities and colleges in Great Britain and 
ntermediate education in Wales. There are other small 
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increases and decreases, but these are the main features. The 
total sum asked for is £19,141,264. Of this 414,375,442 is 
under the head of Board of Education. In the analysis of 
this amount it appears that £350,000 is asked for as against 
£200,000 last year under the head of “Special Grants to 
Certain Local Education Authorities.” ~The estimates do not 
indicate which are the authorities or why the money is paid. 
But this is a grant started “temporarily ” five years ago, to 
assist those districts where the local rate for education is very _ 
heavy. The then Chancellor of the Exchequer put £200,000 ~ 
in his Budget and the Board of Education distributed the 
money to those areas where the rate for purposes of elementary 
education alone was more than Is. 6d. inthe £4. The special 
grant was equivalent to three-fourths of the excess over Is. 6d. 
in the £. If under the ordinary circumstances the rate would 
have been Is. tod. it was reduced by this grant to Is. 7d. 
During theintervening five years the rates of other authorities 
have been growing above the ts. 6d. level, but there has been 
no similar relief for them. The grant has been kept at the- 
£200,000 level year after year, as a “temporary” expedient, and 
the result has been that only these authorities have participated 
in it whose rate happened to be above Is, 6d. when the grant 
was first given. The increase to £350,000 means that provision 
is now being made to relieve the other authorities with rates 
over Is. 6d. for elementary education. In replying to Mr. Hayes 
Fisher’s amendment on the Address on February 13, Mr. 
Runciman gave a hint that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find the money for this purpose and the amount now 
asked for will probably be sufficient to extend the relief to all 
authorities whose rates exceed the limit. 


SINGLE-SCHOOL AREAS. 


The “Special Grants for the Building of New Public | 
Elementary Schools” now disappears. When Mr. McKenna 
was President of the Board of Education he put £100,000 in 
the estimates to develop a novel plan of solving the single- 
school district problem. The money was to be spent in building 
new undenominational schools in areas where there was onlya _ 
denominational school. But local authorities show little 
disposition to build new schools where there was already 
sufficient accommodation and less than £5,000 of the £100,000 
voted was appropriated the first year. This item has dwindled 
every year since and nowit disappears altogether. Incidentally, 
it raised a burning Constitutional question. In the Act of 
1870 is a clause forbidding building grants. When this was 
pointed out to the Government they put a special clause in the 
Appropriation Bill, which had the effect of repealing that 
clause for the year to the extent of the money under that item. — 
The Government relied on the custom that the House of Lords 
could not amend Money Bills and that they were unlikely to — 
throw out the Appropriation Bill. In this year’s Appropriation 
Bill there will be no such special clause. 


SALARIES OF OFFICIALS. 


The salaries of the officials in the Board of Education are 
still increasing, an extra £2,759 being required. This is partly _ 
balanced by a reduction of £2,288 on the salaries paid to 
school inspectors. The fee is up by £20,000, which means that _ 
the Board of Education expect the average attendance in the 
elementary schools to increase by 40,000. The fee grant is Ios. 
per child. The increase of £48,600 in annual grants about — 
bears out the same estimate. The aid under Section 10 of the 
Act of 1902 remains stationary. Building grants for trainin 
colleges to the amount of £100,000 are again asked for a 
there is £13,000 extra on the maintenance grants for training _ 
colleges. The grants for secondary schools go up by only 
£260, but those for technical schools, schools of art, and evening 
schools show the large increase of £62,000. 


: 





Our Elementary Education. 


The National Review prints a highly interesting paper fr 
the pen of Mr. D. C. Lathbury entitled “ Hiemevciey Edusadaut 
Are we on the Right Road?” (says 7he Guardian). Mr. Lath- 
bury doubts very much whether we get an adequate return from 
the twenty millions or so which we spend annually on our 
schools, which, he contends, fail precisely in their main object— 
that of imparting a sound elementary education to the average 
boy. Better care is perhaps taken of the clever boy than before, 
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but since the Parliamentary grants ceased’ to depend upon the 
results of a personal examination of the pupils, teachers have 
had no particular incentive to trouble themselves over-much 
about the dullards ; and many of these, there is good reason to 
believe, are not even made to master the three R’s, though to 
that degree of useful knowledge they might very well attain. 
Mr. Lathbury does not touch upon another point, which must 
often have occurred to him and, indeed, to every serious 
inquirer. What has been the moral gain of over forty years’ 
compulsory instruction? Do the lads and lasses who have 
been through Mr. Forster's mill seem better, pleasauter, more 
helpful young”people than those reared in the age of individual 
effort? The almost universal opinion of, people qualified to 
judge is that the youth of to-day show no advance in industry 
or self-control and a distinct deterioration in manners, 
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. WESTMINSTER. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday, March 19: Forest Gate, Visitation and Confirma- 


tion, 5 p.m. 
Tuesday, March 21: Clerkenwell, Visitation and Confirmation, 
8.30 p.m. 
Thursday, March 23: Cricklewood, Visitation and Confirma- 
tion, 7 p.m. 


Friday, March 24: Westminster Cathedral Hall, present at 
Annual Meeting of Cathedral Altar 


Society, 3.30 p.m. 





BISHOP BUTT’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday, March 19; Westminster Cathedral, sings Mass, 
10.30 a.m.; presides at Vespers, 
3.15 p.m. ; confirms, 4.30 p.m. 

Commercial-road, Visitation and Con- 
firmation, 8 p.m. 

Friday, March 24 : Limehouse, Visitation and Confirmation, 

p.m. 

We are requested to state that only those candidates can be admitted 
to Confirmation on Sunday in Westminster Cathedral who present the 
authorised card (to be obtained at Archbishop’s House) duly signed by 
the priest. 


Tue Forty Hours’ Prayer. — Third Sunday of Lent, 
March 19: *St. James’, Spanish-place. Monday, March 20: Nazareth 
House, Hammersmith. Tuesday, March 21: *Farm-street. Thursday, 
March 23: *Carmelites, Kensington. Friday, March 24: Flarrow. 
Fourth Sunday of Lent, March 26: Warwick-street. Tuesday, 
March 28: *The Oratory, Brompton. 2 

* Exposition continued during the night. 

Tue CATHEDRAL: THE LENTEN PREACHERS.—At the twelve 

o’clock Mass, Father Terence Donnelly, S.J., rector of St. Ignatius’, 


_ Stamford Hill, before delivering his second discourse on the Divinity 
of Christianity, read the Archbishop’s letter enjoining prayers for the 
_ Holy Father to be said next Sunday that he may be secured in his 


civil independence for the unfettered administration of his spiritual 
functions. Continuing his course of argument from the previous 
Sunday, Father Donnelly based his sermon on the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the first chapter. He found in the marvellous and 
unexampled spread of Christianity in the first ages proof irresistible of 
its divine origin. ‘‘ The foolish things of the world hath God chosen 
that he may confound the wise ; and the weak things of the world hath 
God chosen that he may confound the strong.” There was the fact 
that the civilised world was brought to adore a crucified Jew, a member 
of a despised race, who had been done to death in the most ignominious 
manner, a criminal, an impostor, a rebel—a Rebel—rang out the 
preacher, in a tone which re-echoed as he repeated it through all the 
space of the Cathedral. So was Christ regarded by agnostic, materialist, 
rationalist men of his own nation, then and now. Another fact was 
that He did not work this change directly Himself, but through the 
instrumentality of a few fishermen, ignorant, poor, cowardly men. 
And He was a Jew, and such a Jew, a poor artisan, despised of His 
own despised race, and crucified as a malefactor. If they wanted to 


Russia or to Austria to-day. There had been great conquerors, but 
they had passed away. Alexander subdued the world, but he survived 
only twelve years. Napoleon’s career of conquest was even shorter. 
But what conqueror had ever dreamt of continuing his sway to the end 
of time? ‘*Go ye into all nations,” said the Jew, ‘Cand teach all 
nations all things which I have commanded you, and lo, I am with 
you to the end of the world.” Cicero said it was impossible to get 


What was impossible to man Christ had accomplished in His Church. 
He had established the unity, the continuity of immutable truth. In 
twenty years the fishermen had carried it beyond the confines of the 
Roman empire into India and China. Pliny at the end of the first 
century, Justin Martyr in the middle of the second century testified to 
its spread. It was a work beyond the power of man, The finger of 
God was in it—Christianity was divine. 

In the evening, notwithstanding the drenching rain, a large con- 
gregation attended to hear Father Rudolph, O.S.F.C., continue his 
course of sermons for Lent, The Church, he said, ever kept before 
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men’s minds the love of Christ for the human race, and the manner of 
His atonement for the sin of man. The symbol of salvation, the 
crucifix, held a prominent place-in every church and in every good 
Catholic home. The cross was the secret of the sanctity and heroism 


of countless souls, who, like St. Paul, knew and cared only for Christ 
and Him crucified. 



































































THE CARMELITES, KENSINGTON.—Father Nicholson, S.J., on 
Sunday morning at the Carmelite Church, Kensington, made a vigorous 
defence of the Holy See and the present Vicar of Christ, who was so 
zealously guarding His interests. He claimed their love and devotion 
at the present moment all the more urgently because of the bitter 
opposition with which he was being assailed on all sides by those who 
were the enemies of Christ. In repressing the errors of modernism, in 
strengthening the bonds of marriage and family life by his marriage 
laws, and in bringing little children to the Blessed Sacrament by his 
Decree on First Communion, he had shown his fearlessness in facing 
evils and his solicitude for the souls of men. In the midst of the 
difficulties that surrounded him they should rally round him with ever 
increasing love and loyalty in defence of the Church of Christ, of which 
he was the Head. 


LENTEN EXERCISES AT FARM-STREET.—The men’s retreat, which 
was a phenomenal success, has been promptly followed by a retreat for 
women. Commencing on Sunday, conferences have been given every 
afternoon during the week followed by Benediction and instructions, 
meditations, and Benediction every evening by Father Joseph Bampton, 
S.J., and Father Roger Clutton, S.J. The retreat ends on- Sunday 
with Mass and General Communion at 8.30 in the morning and a con- 
cluding address and the Papal Blessing followed by Benediction in the 
afternoon. 

Father Stanislaus St. John, S.J., speaking to the Associates of the 
Apostleship of Prayer on Friday on the Passion, reminded them that 
sorrow and tribulation were the common lot of all, but those trials 
were only the means whereby God enabled them to draw nearer to Him 
who had borne infinite suffering for the love of us. Let them sanctify 
their suffering by turning with greater love and confidence to God. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AT Bow ComMMON.—The Archbishop, attended 
by Mgr. Jackman, made his canonical visitation of Bow Common on 
Sunday, when a great demonstration of the parish was made in his 
honour, Confirmation was given to about 200 persons, of whom 50 
were adults, and 30 members of the choir were enrolled in the Guild of 
St. Stephen. Finally his Grace held a reception of the parishioners in 
the schools adjoining the church. As the procession emerged from the 
presbytery the streets were lined by a respectful crowd, for an 
East End crowd of the poor knows how to honour a Catholic procession. 
It was a touching demonstration of goodwill. The Papal flag was 
flying from the church tower. The church was filled to overflowing, 
and the functions were most impressively carried out under the direction 
of Mgr. Jackman, Father Ring, and the rector, Father Carey, attending 
the Archbishop. 

The rector was able to report great progress in the religious and social 
work of the parish, on which it was congratulated by the Archbishop. 
The Sisters of Charity, the Children of Mary, the Guild of St. Stephen, 
the Catholic Federation, and last, the Boys’ Brigade were all evidences 
of activity. 

The Archbishop in his address made a touching reference to the 
benefactors of the mission, which owed almost everything to the 
generosity of men, most of whom were converts to the faith, and the 
beautiful church, itself the gift ofa convert, was still a centre of 
attraction to converts, who were, it was no secret, the most generous 
supporters of the mission, 

Father Carey has made wonderful progress in the most poverty- 
stricken district of the poorest East in the five years of his administra- 
tion. The church is an architectural gem. To maintain the building 
in efficient repair he has spent £1,000, and other costly improvements 
have been added, not to mention the new organ, the thanksgiving 
shrine to St. Anthony, and other gifts. But if the parishioners cannot 
give much in gold and silver, they contribute lavishly in loving personal 
service of loyal co-operation with the Rector in all his works. The 
next addition is to be the pulpit, the gift of a non-Catholic friend. 
But the most crying need is that of the presbytery, the most insanitary 
dwelling in London, built over the offices in daily use by about 300 
children, and this alteration will entaila cost of 4300. 

Mr. Raikes Bromage presided in the evening, and was supported by - 
Father Carey, Father Bruno, C.P., Father Charles, C.P., Father 
Howlett, Mr. Lister Drummond and others. An interesting feature of 
the evening was the corroboration of Father Sydney Smith’s descrip- 
tion of the inhumanities of the revolutionaries by an eye-witness, Mr. 
Francis McCullagh, the correspondent of The New York Evening Post. 
The thrilling, shocking narrative of the lecturer aroused the deepest 
indignation and disgust of the audience, who had no room for doubt. 
as to the meaning of the revolution. The hall was crowded to the 
doors. 


TyBURN CONVENT.—The novena for the Conversion of England, 
which has been followed with great devotion by great numbers, was 
brought to a successful close on Sunday by Father Philip Fletcher, who 
said the faith of England and devotion to the Church had rot been 
erased, but only deferred, and the day was coming, he Believed, when 
the country would return to its old allegiance. He made an earnest 
appeal to the public without to help the auns to keep the Jamp of 
Tyburn burning, which could only be done if they received outside 
support. The little chapel was crowded to overflowing at the con- 
cluding Benediction. 





“ A critic is a man who on all occasions is more attentive to 
what is wanting than what is present.”—Addison. A cen- 
tury of keen criticism has helped to make Zhe H/ouse of 
Jones and Willis—criticism of materials and workmanship, 
of design and artistic effects—criticism by experts and fired 
by a zealous solicitude for the growing reputation of 43, 
Greai Russell-street, London, W.C. 
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CRUSADE OF RESCUE: THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE CHILDREN, 
The Archbishop is most anxious that the children of the diocese 
should have their share in the work of saving their poorer brothers and 
sisters, and he has addressed the following letter to the children of the 
various schools in his diocese : 

‘« My dear children in Jesus Christ,—The past year has been one of 
anxious care about the future of our work for the rescue of poor 
children who are exposed to great danger of loss of their Catholic faith, 
We are sure that your good parents and teachers will tell you how 
much the diocese needs the help which we to-day ask you to give to it. 
In the first place we ask your prayers, especially when you receive Our 
Lord in Holy Communion, which so many of you are now allowed to 
do. Then you can help very much by your own little gifts, for the 
blessings which our Divine Lord will give to them will cause your good 
example to be imitated by others who are able to make larger gifts than 
those which can be expected from children. 

‘* Pray then much and be generous according to your means, ready 
to deny yourselves in order to help the poor of Jesus Christ. May He 
bless you all in every way. 

** Your devoted Father in Jesus Christ, 
‘¢,%. FRANCIS, Archbishop of Westminster.” 


MAIDEN-LANE : COMMEMORATION. OF ST. PATRICK. — Bishop 
Fenton will preside at the High Mass to be sung at the above church 
on Sunday, March 1g, at 12 o’clock, when the preacher will be the 
Very Rev. Canon McIntyre, D.D. The sermon, as well as that at 
the evening service, will be devoted to the apostolic spirit and work of 
St. Patrick, 


- STANLEY Hatt: Evipence Lecrures.—The lecture on Tuesday 
evening at the Stanley Hall in continuation of the series organised by 
the Missionary Society of Priests of which Dr. Herbert Vaughan is the 
head, was given by Father Sydney Smith, S.J., on the Lisbon Revolu- 
tion, His argument, which was abundantly proved by an array of facts 
which he quoted from first hand information, established the central 
fact that the revolution in Portugal was no isolated occurence springing 
from the people of Portugal but was a carefully engineered conspiracy 
directed from the headquarters of the Grand Orient in Paris. It was 
an episode in a widespread war against the Church by continental 
Freemasons, and extended to every country in Europe. It was 
directed against the Jesuits first, all religious orders of men, and against 
defenceless women who incurred the hatred of the conspirators because 
they were nuns. He recounted the horrible barbarities of the mis- 
creants who committed men and women to prison without trial, sub- 
jected them to unspeakable indignities and shut them up to rot. Under 
grandiloquent pbrases about ‘‘ austere morality and immaculate justice” 
these tyrants were waging war throughout Europe against God. 








SOUTHWARK. 


~St. GzoRGE’s CATHEDRAL: PRAYERS FOR THE Popg.—At all 
the Masses on Sunday in St. George’s Cathedral the important Joint 
Letter signed by the Bishops of England and referring to the celebration 
on the feast of St. Joseph was read, and at the last Mass the Very Rev. 
Canon Sprankling, the Administrator, announced that on the name-day 
of the Sovereign Pontiff the Bishop of Southwark would sing Pontifical 
High Mass in the Cathedral. Canon Sprankling delivered an impressive 
discourse on loyalty to the Holy See, and urged upon the congregation 
to pray fervently for the intentions of the Holy Father during the 
present period of grief and sorrow. No human words could adequately 
describe the feeling that existed in the heart of every Catholic in the 
land, and indeed far beyond, when they realised the persecution that 
was being waged against him, and in his own city, by the commemora- 
tion of an event of robbery and violence. In the Eternal City, the 
centre of everything which Catholics cherished, the Holy Father was 
being treated with contumely by a certain bigoted section of men. 


THE BisHoOP AND THE ORPHANS.—In his Lenten Pastoral the | 


Bishop of Southwark writes : 

For the sake of our Divine Master who died for their souls, we 
appeal to you to-day for the orphans of the diocese of Southwark. 

Amongst our diocesan institutions we have industrial schools to which 
children are sent by the magistrates, sometimes through their parents’ 
fault, sometimes through their own. The Catholic body in Southwark 
has a duty to these children. Under ordinary circumstances these 
children would have been placed in the public industrial schools and 
almost certainly lost to the faith. Were we going to let their souls be 
in Ganger? Seeing the need, Bishop Danell opened the Industrial 
School for boys at Tanner’s Fill, Deptford, which was afterwards 
transferred to Dartford under the care of the Presentation Brothers, 
and the Sisters of Mercy at their own cost provided a Home for the 
girls at Croydon. Later on the Industrial School for little boys was 
built at Whitstable. The Southwark Rescue Society has to see that 
the i terest on the capital debts contracted for the buildings at Dartford 
and Whitstable is regularly paid, for a Catholic home has had to be 
found for these children, though the cost of their maintenance in 
these institutions is borne by public bodies. The excellent reports of 
Government inspectors are most gratifying to all who are interested 
in the welfare of the children, and we must gladly make an effort to pay 
for these. homes. 
_ In the days when the religious of the Faithful Virgin opened the 
Orphanage at Norwood, the Guardians did not send Catholic children 
to Catholic schools, and the Catholic body had to pay in full for the 
maintenance of a child at Norwood if the faith of the child was to be 
preserved. Cardinal Manning fought the battle for the Poor Law 
children and saved the right of such Catholic children to be brought up 
in the Catholic faith. The law now allows Guardians to pay 7s. a 
week for a child in a Certified Poor Law School, and most Boards of 
Guardians pay that sum, but this is less than what is spent by the 
same Boards of Guardians on children in their own similar 
institutions where the average cost ranges from IIs. to 14s. a 
week per head. We have to compete with these institutions 
without the same amount of money, and the requirements of the 
Guardians make us spend every penny of their grants on the mainten- 
ance of the children and the up-to-date equipment of the school. In 
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our desire to have schools for our children, and not to let them drift 
into non-Catholic schools, we have sometimes a deficit in the mainten- 
ance charges, besides spending large sumis in interest alone year by 
year on the huge capital debts contracted in raising up the buildings. 
‘There are other dioceses where no such responsibility of paying interest 
lies upon the Diocesan Rescue Society, because the institutions are _ 
totally free from debt. We, unfortunately, in Southwark are not in 

‘ 





that position. Our predecessors rightly dedicated themselves to paying 
off the debt on our Seminary, but they could not leave the orphans 
without Catholic homes, and they were forced to incur the debts or 
lose the children, Bishop Butt was compelled to build the large 
school of St. Joseph’s, Orpington, on borrowed money, or let the 
orphans go to non-Catholic schools. The convent at Norwood could 
not accommodate all the girls who came under the Poor Law in this 
extensive diocese, and more provision was made by the bu'lding of 
St. Ann’s School at Orpington, with a consequent increase on our 
financial burden. The progress made by the boys, under the Presenta- 
tion Brothers, and by the girls, under the Sisters of Mercy, in these 
two schools, has amply justified the step taken by our predecessors in 
incurring this heavy outlay. St. Philip’s Orphanage, Uckfield, which 
meets the requirements of some country Boards of Guardians, also has 
a debt upon it. More debt still had to be contracted in providing a 
home for little boys at Mottingham. A special school for scalp 
diseases at St. Mary’s, Eltham, for boys and girls; a Convalescent 
Home for girls and little boys at Margate; a Training Tome for 
Servants at Midhurst, were necessities which had to be met. Huge. 
debts, then, on our institutions have added to the responsibility of the 
Southwark Rescue Society, even though the maintenance of Poor Law 
children is, to a great extent, secured by the payments made by public 
bodies. Remember that the Bishop himself is not the only one upon 
whom these orphans have claims. The clergy and the laity of the 
diocese have to share in befriending the little ones of the flock and 
finding these homes for them. It would be a great consolation next 
year when the Southwark Rescue Society keeps its Silver Jubilee, if 
we were able to mark that year by a considerable reduction of the 
debts on the diocesan institutions, 


Wherever we are able to obtain payment for maintenance of children 
from public sources our Rescue Society avails itself of such grants. 
There are cases, however, where it is impossible to obtain any public 
assistance for maintenance. Of course, it would be wrong for any — 
Rescue Society to do away with parental responsibility. Parents are 
bound to do their part, and the amount contributed from parents’ pay- 
ments in the balance-sheet on the church door shows that our Society __ 
has kept this obligation before them in all cases where itis possible for 
them to contribute. There are cases of poverty, when the faith of the 
child is in danger and we are called upon to assist. Are we going to 
send the children away? Certainly not. We rely upon the generous 
faithful to share with us in supporting them in Catholic homes and 
preserving in them the precious gift of faith for the sake of Christ Our 
Lord. We have over 500 of these children, and of these, 101 were 
admitted during last year. West Grinstead supplies a home for many 
of the boys. There we have to pay £13 a year for each, but that 
amount is not really sufficient at the present time because of the large 
sum of money which it is now necessary to spend on improvements to __ 
the drainage system and water supply. ps 3 

The rate of expediture in our voluntary institutions is notso high as- 
in the Industrial and Poor Law sckools, but they must always be 
thoroughly efficient, that the Catholic body may justly be proud of them. 
Some religious communities ask alms themselves for children and are — 
thus able to re’ieve our Rescue Society from finding the money for — 
We need however more than £5,000 each year from 
parents and subscribers, to say nothiog of the amount due for interest. 
on capital debts, and we therefore ask the faithful to remember their 
little brothers and sisters and to help them for the love of Our Divine _ 
Master, and we take this opportunity of publicly expressing our most 
grateful thanks to those who contributed last year, Sara 

There are many in the diocese of Southwark who do not seem to 
know that each diocese has to provide for its own poor children, and 
that there is no Society for the whole country. There are excellent 
charities throughout this land doing great work for souls, and we should 
be the last to restrict your generosity, because generosity is always 
blessed by God, but the children of this diocese have the first claim 
upon all who live in South London, Kent, Surrey and Sussex. The 
Southwark Rescue Society with its different Committees has a work in 
hand of the greatest importance and deserves your whole-hearted 
support. It has under its care the diocessan institutions with hundreds. 
of Industrial and Poor Law children, besides the five hundred entirely 
dependent upon your alms and the efforts of the religious communities 
who co-operate with it. Wemustall be most grateful to those devoted 
helpers who give so much of their valuable time to the service of our 
children. The Case Committee has a Sub-Committee which meets every — 
week, and considers with the greatest patience and kindness all the - 
applications. The Ladies’ Committee collects large sums of money for 
the work, and we trust to greater efforts still on the part of these ladies 
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in every mission. The children in secondary and elementary schools, | Benedict, who had all been working for many years on the Mission. 
encouraged by the teachers, practise acts of self-denial during Lent, | Two of the diocesan clergy, who held professorships at the English 
and set aside their savings for the orphans of the diocese. Many priests | College, Lisbon, died there.” We commend them all to your prayers 
have most kindly sent the Christmas Crib offerings to increase the funds Last year the total amount received from all sources on behalf of the 
at our disposal, and we are encouraged by the support of our clergy in | fund amounted to £2,196 2s. 3d., showing a falling off on the preced- 
saving the children’s faith. ing year of £55 14s. 6d. Four churches sent in 450 and upwards: 
All have to help our little brethren in Jesus Christ. For His sake.| St. Marie’s, Southport ; the Sacred Tleart, St. Helens; St. Mary’s 
we ask you to enable us to clear off the debts on those institutions | Chorley, and Lytham. Four churches sent more than £40 : Gt 
which provide a home for children ; for His sake we beg you, during | Bridget’s, Liverpool; St. Johu’s, Kirkdale; St. Augustine’s Prestone 
Lent especially, to make-sacrifices on behalf of the poor and destitute, | and the English Martyrs, Preston. Seven churches sent over £30 : 
so loved by our Divine Saviour. Rescue work must not suffer through | Burscough ; St. Alexander’s, Bootle ; Formby; Ashton ; St. Jose b’s, 
want of funds. On Quinquagesima Sunday the annual collection is | Birkdale; St. Joseph’s, Preston; St. Mary’s Wigan. Eleven chereteg 
_ made for the orphanages of the diocese, and we hope that the collection | sent over 420: St. Oswald’s, Old Swan ; St. Clare’s Liverpool ; the 
_ will be arecord one. The Lenten alms box will be placed in our churches, | Sacred Heart, Liverpool; Weld Bank ;~ Waterloo ; ’ Blundellsands § 
and your offerings this Lent will as usual be banded over to the South- | the Sacred Heart, Chorley ; St. Mary’s, Widnes; St. Peter’s Lan- 
wark Rescue Society, but you may desire to do much more in the way | caster; St. Francis of Sales, Liverpool, and Lydiate. A number of 
of mortification, and we shall be glad if one result of your meditations | the smaller missions were generous in proportion to their population 
on the Passion will be to induce you to pay the £12 for emigrating a : 
child to Canada or the £13 for maintaining a child in our Catholic 
homes. 


A Great Novena.—The diocese of Southwark joined with the 
archdiocese of Westminster last week in a novena arranged by the 
_ Guild of Our Lady of Ransom for the Conversion of England and of 
- individuals. At the Church of tbe English Martyrs, Walworth (the 
thanksgiving church for conversions), High Mass, celebrated by the 
_ Rev. Philip Fletcher, Master of the Guild, inaugurated the novena. 
Each day the church has been attended by Ransomers from all parts of 
_ South London, and the names of individuals to be prayed for were 
_ placed in possession of the Mother Superior, Tyburn Convent, where 
_ there was istercession night and day before the Blessed Sacrament for 
conversions. The novena was closed on Sunday last at St. Etheldreda’s, 
_ Holborn, and a special service was also held onthe same day at Tyburn 
_ Convent for the Conversion of England. 


LENTEN PREACHERS.—In accordance with the custom which has 
prevailed for several years in South London, special sermons dealing 
with the lessons of the holy season of Lent were preached in many 
_ of the churches on Sunday, and the consolation was afforded the rectors 
of the various missions of seeing large congregations attending the 
_. exhortations of preparation. At St. George’s Cathedral, Father 
_- Allchin preached the first of a series of Lenten addresses, and at St. 
~ Mary’s, Clapham, a Redemptorist Father continued a course of sermons 
on the Seven Last Words. Jesuit Fathers are included in special 
_ preachers at Holy Trinity, Dockhead ; the Very Rev. Father Macey, 
_ Superior of the Salesian Congregation, delivered the second of a course 
of Lenten addresses last Sunday in the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
West Battersea, and in other districts of South London tbe clergy have 
___ been engaged during the past week, and indeed since the beginning of 
_ the Lenten season, in giving special sermons and instructions in pre- 
. paration for Easter. 
SourH Lonpon Catuoric Lracur.—An important statement 
was made at the meeting of the South London Five Hundred 
on Monday night with regard to the formation of a Catholic Trade 
Union Society. 

_ Mr. George Wales who introduced the question expressed the 
opinion tbat if there was to be a fight to protest against the introduc- 
tion of secular education into denominational schools as suggested at a 
conference recently of trade-union‘sts, it could best be done by these 
within the ranks of the organisation. (Hear, hear.) 

_ It was decided to holda meeting in South London at the earliest 
_~ possible moment for the formation of the proposed Society. 
_ Mgr. Brown replied to a question which had been asked with regard 
_ the facilities offered to Catholic sailors during manceuvres at Scapa 
_ Floe. He had received a letter from Kirkwill where the priest 
resided who officiated at the services held for the benefit of the 
_ Catholic seamen, and he said he had heard of no complaints. Mgr. 
_ Brown expressed his inability to take further action. Ife pointed out 
that his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster was the representative 
of the Holy See in these matters. Consequently he (Mgr. Brown) 
- could not make any statement. 
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Norwicu: Frrst Communron.—On Sunday, March 12, in 
accordance with the recent decree of the Holy See and the directions of 
the Bishop of the diocese, the children’s First Communion was 
carried out at St. John the Baptist’s Church. Careful preparation of 
the little ones had preceded this great event of their lives, the priests 
visiting the schools for special instructions daily. It has been a source 
of consolation to the clergy and teachers, and it is greatly to the credit 
of all concerned, that the knowledge and, still more, the pious and 
earnest desire and devotion of the children have been such as to impress 
all who have come in contact with them. The First Communion was 
given at the 8 o’clock Mass, Canon FitzGerald, rector of St. John’s, 
being the celebrant, and Fathers Hughes and Allen assisting him in 
communicating the children and the large number of parents and older 
children whe happily joined with the little ones in this great act. The 
children were arranged in the transepts of the great church, temporary 
altar rails being placed across the entrance to the chapels of the Blessed 
Sacrament on one side and of St. Joseph on the other, leaving the 
permanent altar rails for the use of the adults. In the afternoon, at 
the children’s service, Canon Fitzgerald gave an address to the first- 
communicants, after which one of the children, in the name of all, read 
an Act of Consecration to the Holy Mother of God, and all renewed 
their baptismal vows, 
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TRURO: FEAST OF St. PiIRAN.—Catholics of Truro, whose little 
church is dedicated to St. Piran, have celebrated the patronal festival 
by special services, says a local paper. On Sunday night the Prior of 
Bodmin, in the course of his sermon, remarked that they could not say 
whether Piran came to Cornwall for solitude and retirement or 
because he knew the pecple there were not provided with the means of 
knowing the truth and benefiting by the sacraments of the Church. In 
any case they knew he came and founded one of the first churches in 
that county, and erected an altar upon which was celebrated the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. They knew Piran remained there for a con- 
siderable time and impressed his memory so deeply on the people of the 
county that not all the antagonism of centuries could efface it. It 
seemed probable that St. Piran died there. At all events it was certain 
that for many years, many centuries, relics of St. Piran were kept there 
and revered by the people. What he wished to impress upon them was 
that 100 years ago the name of Piran was practically effaced from the 
religious life of this county. It was known as a name certainly, but 
going back 300 years St. Piran was a patron and looked upon as'a 
protector, and people knelt before his relics and prayed to him for 
intercession and help. And now, to come to their own time, the 
Catholics of Truro in their church, perhaps the smallest place of 
worship in the city, were doing the same that those people were doing 
300 years ago, His name was mentioned in the Mass and the liturgical 
services, and he was set before them as an example, and they were told - 
to pray to him. Were they, the Catholics of Truro, not filled with the 
sentiment of gratitude to have this sign of the unity and oneness of their 
faith and filled with zeal also, and the desire to spread that faith among 
those of their neighbours and acquaintances who were not blessed with 
the gift of true faith? The Catholics in Cornwall were but a handful 
in the population, perhaps not one per cent., and yet the Feast of St. 
Piran was a sign to them again that the faith was spreading, and was 
being received once again by their separated brethren. Let them be 
sure that once those outside the faith had seen the truth of the Catholic 
religion, and had had it presented to them with all its beauty, advan- 
tages, and benefits, they would not refuse it. When they had broken 
down prejudices and shown how they appreciated their religion and | 
lived up to all those laws and regulations of their Church, then they 
might be sure those around them would also be attracted to come to 
their religion. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


-. ORDINATION AT OscotT.—On Ember Saturday, March 11, the 
Bishop of Birmingham held a general ordination in the chapel of 
St. Mary’s College, Oscott. The order of priesthood was conferred 
upon Charles McDonnell, Harold Sprague (Birmingham), and Frederick 
Sparling (Southwark). The diaconate was conferred upon Francis 
- Stanbridye, Jobn Clavin, Patrick Noonan, Francis Dwyer, William 
Smith, Randolph Traill (Birmingham), Timothy Killeen (Southwark), 
_ Philip enry Duperron Casgrain (Nottingham), and Ienry Tristram 
(of the Birmingham Oratory). The following received the subdiaconate : 
‘Jeremiah O’Connor, William Bunce and Patrick McSwiney (Birming- 
ham). The orders of exorcist and acolyte were received by Samuel 
_ Myerscoughb, Timothy Buckley, Francis Lockett, Robert Ashforth, 
James Connor, Jobn Drinkwater (Birmingham), and Edward Byrne 
(Salford), Lawrence Killeen, Bernard Manion, William Perry, Leo 
Twiney (Birmingham), Peter King (Southwark), Leopold Cunningham 
and Joseph Geraghty (Menevia). 
Among those present at the ordination were the Very Rev. G. Canon 
: ‘Williams (Solihull), the Revv. Hl. D. Yeo (Tamworth), J. Budgen 
(Nechel!s), Dom Lambert Nolle, O.S.B. (Erdington), and Dr. Cusack. 
The Rev, Father Henry Day, S.J. (Holy Name, Manchester), con- 
ducted the retreat in preparation for the ordination. 
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LIVERPOOL. 


Tue BisHOP AND ECCLESIASTICAL EpUCATION.—In appealing 
fo- the Ecclesiastical Education Fund, by means of which so large 
a portion of the clergy of the diocese are educated, the Bishop of 
Liverpool says: The needs of the diocese are increasing as years go 
on; and the ranks of the clergy are diminished every year. During 
the past year we lost the Very Rev. Dean Powell, and the Right Rev. 

Sbot O’Neill, and the Rev. Father Perkins, of the Order of St. 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 
a OE ee Ne eA gn Re ERNE ye aged he ae ee ef eR Og a cee ee 
ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 


CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. 

The Convent 
sington Gardens, 
the pupils unite t 
a residence in London, and 


Professors. ce 
Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 


German with native teachers. ; 
N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 


the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 


English and Foreign Teachers. 
“B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


Se ee 
eg ENE “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 

HAMPSTEAD, N. i 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL ee 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painti Drawing, Drill. ¥ 
N.B.’The Coens is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
ioe: further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


URSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 


(SCNVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 


a 


is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
with a garden attached to it; thus 
he advantage of good air to that of 
the facility of the best 








x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 


Prospectuses on application. 
The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals, 


fe ne ABINGDON, BERKS. 


eee 


BOARDING SOHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED). 





The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


rior education. 
Contre. ‘ei the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


Examinations, 

Sisters es all Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 
ground. 

Apply to Rev. Mother, 


S!: FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 





GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
CoMPANIONS OF JEsSus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 
percent. Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea, 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lally 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 





bath, Cooking in the demonstration 


kitchen, First-aid 


by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 


grounds), and other games, 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 


No expense 


has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


science can secure. 


Full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 3 





COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions. 


X SVERION 


Pupils may enter at any time. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN'S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 
For Prospectus 
Superior. 
AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School, 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MARY SAB B EY; 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games, 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, A SOMERSET. 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Na 
Professions and Public "dehoole: 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis 
swimming, rifle shooting, an 
peu drill. 

rospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST, JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 


HicH Cuass BOARDING SCHOOL. FOR 
YounG LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German. 


BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL ADORATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 


Beautifully 


apply to the Brother 















CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 
Centre for the Oxford Local an 
Royal Academy Examinations. 
Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. - 


for particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 





OXFORD. 


Convent of ‘the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


House of Residence in connexion with the 
** Society of Oxford Home Students” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. dy 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 





THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCiURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
perontes of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers, 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum, 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
_and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 





SMEERE TOURAINE. 

Most perfect accent in France; Magnificent 
SCHOOL in historic castle near Tours. Modern 
requirements and finished tuition. Mass celebrated 
in Private Chapel. Moderate terms to establish 
English connexion, Write Miss Hunt, 249, 


Cromwell-road, S.W., who personally recommends 
the school. 





St JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers. 


For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


——_¢——————_—__. 


HEN the House went into 
Committee on the Navy 

Estimates Mr. McKenna 

left aside questions of international 
policy and contented himself with a 
statement of details. At the same time, however, he took 
the opportunity of stating that we had to maintain a supreme 
navy not for one year alone, but as long as the Empire was 
to last. To maintain that supremacy at sea and to keep 
open the highways of the ocean were of such overwhelming 
importance that we must not only be safe after a protracted 
struggle, but we could not afford to be in doubt a fortnight. 
Some criticism was forthcoming from Mr. Lee, who 
regarded the Government’s programme as inadequate, 
whereas Mr. G. Roberts, on behalf of the Labour party, 
moved an amendment declaring that the increasing naval 
expenditure was not justified by foreign events, and was 
a menace to peace and national security. This brought 
Mr. Balfour into the discussion with a speech which, by 
its important reference to President Taft’s proposals on 
arbitration and Sir Edward Grey’s welcome to them, 
overshadowed all else in the sitting. For he frankly stated 
that he did not see any particular difficulties against Mr. 
Taft’s suggestion that existing treaties of arbitration might 
be extended to include points of national honour as well 
as of national interest being carried out as between 
individual nations. It might not be suitable to some, but 
he did not see why it could not be carried out between 
Great Britain and the United States. His own Govern- 
ment had made several treaties of arbitration. They had 
failed with the United States owing to the objections of 
the Senate. But he hoped that President Tafi’s words 
represented the feeling of the Government and people of 
the States, and that the time had come when “the two 
countries should be bound in mutual obligation to refer to 
some kind of arbitration tribunal all questions which might 
possibly. produce anything so horrible as war. If his 
Majesty’s Government can see their way to carry out any 
arrangement of that kind they will find no heartier friends 
of such a policy than we who sit on these benches, for it is 
the consummation of a policy for which we have constantly 
striven, and have always desired to see carried into effect. 
But I am afraid that, however successful his Majesty’s 
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Government may be—and I wish them every success—in 
this particular matter, we can hardly expect, in the immediate 
future, any reduction in the Navy Estimates, because we 
have never built ships against America and America has 
never been the keynote of our maritime policy.” Before 
the discussion concluded Mr. Dillon declared that the 
Estimates were ‘a bitter dose” to the Nationalist party, 
and that had not the situation been complicated by the 
Parliament Bill they would have opposed it to the bitterest 
extremity. As to the arbitration treaty proposals outlined 
by Sir Edward Grey, he was not at all sure that such a 
treaty would not be made the excuse for further naval 
preparations besides evoking a new German Navy Act. 
On a division the amendment was defeated by a large 
majority. 


And here, perhaps, we may be allowed to 

—SIR EDWARD break the Parliamentary summary for a 
Peony moment in order to insert the further expla- 
: "nations concerning that great question of 
arbitration made by Sir Edward Grey in presiding at the 
annual dinner of the International Arbitration League at the 
Hotel Cecil on the evening after Mr. Balfour’s speech in 
Parliament. In proposing the toast of the memory of Sir 
W. Randal Cremer, the founder of the League, the Foreign 
Secretary said that the cause was progressing, the latest 
step being what was said in the House of Commons the day 
before. Mr. Balfour's comments were “exceedingly helpful 
to the cause, both because of the words themselves and 
because of the cordial sincerity with which they were 
spoken.” The arbitration treaties that have been made by 
his Government were of limited scope, but they went as far 
as was then possible, and represented all that kad been so 
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management, safety, health, accidents, regulations, employ- 
ment and inspectors. The death-rate in mines had gone 
up during the last four or five years, and last year was the 
highest since statistics had been available, 1,620, Provi- 
sion was made for the regular renewal of shaft ropes, for 
brakes and levers to prevent over-winding, and prohibiting 
the carriage of tools and implements in the cage with the 
men. The workings were to afford adequate space between 
the travelling bogies and walls so that men might not be 
Then there were to be means of exit other than 
the return airway so as to save people from being cut off 
by fire. Special regulations were proposed for securing 
efficient deputies and firemen and to prevent falls of roof 
by scientific timbering. Coming to the danger of explosions, 
the greatest danger of all, he explained that stricter 


regulations would be introduced regarding safety lamps, 


and that a standard of ventilation was to be set up. Finally, 


baths were to be provided at the pithead; and as to 
children, none were to be employed on the surface under 
thirteen, or below the ground under fourteen. 
Smith on behalf of some Lancashire coal-owners, and Sir 
G. J. Cory on behalf of the Mining Association smoothed 
the way for the Bill. 
able time would have to be spent on the Bill in Grand 
Committee. 
reserves on certain provisions. 
Liberal and a mine-owner, laughed at the idea of forbidding 
an owner from taking an active part in the management of 
a mine without a certificate. 
would come in Committee over the question of cost. 
Ninian Crichton-Stuart, speaking for coal-owners, expressed 
the hope that ample time would be given for discussion. 


Mr. F. E. 


Mr, C. Fenwick said that a consider- 
Mr. Atherley-Jones welcomed the Bill with 
Mr. A. B. Markham, a 


The real fight over the Bill 
Lord 


The Second Reading was then unanimously agreed to amid 
cheers. 
































far attained. President Taft’s proposals for giving wider 
scope to such treaties were, he thought, cordially recipro- 
cated here. Sir Edward Grey then went on to point out a 
possible misapprehension and correct it. ‘I observe,” he said, 
“that some words I used the other day are being construed 
as though a general arbitration treaty between two nations 
would be tantamount to a defensive alliance between them. 
Well, if a general arbitration treaty were made between two 
great nations and became firmly rooted in the opinions of 
the peoples of both great countries, and if one of those 
nations was in the course of time to be made the object of 
attack in a dispute with a third Power, and if arbitration 
had been offered to and refused by the third Power, then, 
certainly, I think there would be strong sympathy between 
the two Powers which had made a general arbitration treaty. 
But that is a matter which depends upon public opinion, 
and in which public opinion will take care of itself. To 
introduce any such condition or stipulation as that into an 
arbitration treaty would, I believe, impair the chances of it 
here or elsewhere. It might even lead other countries to 
suppose that the arbitration treaty between two Powers was 
directed against one or more of the other Powers. That 
would completely spoil its possible effect in mitigating 
general expenditure on armaments. If an arbitration treaty 
is made between two great countries on the lines sketched 
out as possible by the President of the United States, 
let it be done between the two Powers concerned without 
arricre-pensé.” But after making these reservations he 
insisted on the preservation of the largest hope for the 
beneficent consequences that might follow such a treaty 
between this country and the United States. “To set a 
good example is to hope that others will follow, and if 
others of the great Powers did follow this example there 
would eventually be something like a League of Peace. 
These things, however, must make their own way by their 
own weight. They cannot be forced. There must be a 


The vote in Committee of Supply in the 

—anoTHEeR House on the manning of the Navy evoked 
NAVAL DEBATE. a somewhat lengthy discussion. Mr. Eyres 
Monsell complained that little or no 

account had been taken, in connexion with the protection 
of our trade routes and food supplies, of that most 
insidious of all dangers, the arming of an enemy’s merchant 
ships. This was strongly supported by Lord Charles 


Government’s troubles on the Navy was the inaccurate 
information it gave to Parliament. If a Committee on 
the Estimates were appointed, the first thing it would do on 
learning the truth would be to increase them. We must 
not base our policy on the position of one Power; there 
were many Powers and seas, and if we were to maintain 
the Empire we must control all seas ; and for that we must 
have sufficient cruisers. 
done till the Admiralty had a War Staff. Mr. Lough, who 
generally poses as the candid friend of the Government, 


and denounced the Cabinet for following a Tory policy very 
different from the Liberal policy by which they had won 
the approval of the country. Then another Radical moved 
a reduction in the number of men as a protest against the 
huge expenditure contemplated. The answer of the 
Admiralty was voiced by Mr. Lambert, who insisted that all 
that was being done was to ensure an adequate Navy. Mr. 
Barnes having supported the amendment, Mr. Lee declared 
that we must maintain a position of absolute, unassailable 
supremacy and that national safety must be secured what- 
ever the cost. 
the course of it answered some of the criticisms that had 
been made on matters of detail. When the amendment 
was put to a division it was rejected by a majority of 212, 


Beresford, who contended that the source of all the 


Nothing really effective would be — 


followed. He complained of the increase in the Estimates 


Mr. McKenna wound up the debate, and in _ 


beginning before there can be any progress, and after a 
beginning the rate of further progress will depend upon 
circumstances and upon that ebbing and flowing in men’s 
feelings and ideas which escapes analysis and which makes 
possible at one time what is impossible at another.” 


Mr. Churchill “btained a general and 
cordial welcome for... Coal Mines Bill when 
he moved the Second Reading. It was, he 
said, a measure to provide for the health 
and safety of a very large number of people. In the 
United Kingdom there were 1,049,000 persons engaged in 
coal mines, and of these 848,000 were employed under 
ground, The Bill was founded on the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission appointed in 1906 and it dealt with 


—THE COAL- 
MINES BILL 





only 21 votes being given in its behalf. 


ge are a Whilst in the House of Lords on 
te Ka Rene eae een was bringing 
iwesutods: rd the parallel of the help given to 
tobacco growing in Ireland by a remission 

of a third of the excise duty and pleading that something 
similar should be done to assist sugar-beet growing in the 
United Kingdom, the Government were having a some- 
what awkward experience in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Hoare read extracts from a private circular sent to Govern- 
ment inspectors of elementary schools on January 6, 1910, 
by the Chief Inspector pointing out that many of the school 
inspectors employed by local education authorities, not 
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having had the advantage of a liberal education, were unsuit- 
able for their work. The local authorities had inherited 
from the school boards not only “a vicious system of 
local inspection, but also a large number of vicious local 
inspectors.” Mr. Hoare drew the moral of the difference 
between this circular and the platform professions of 
Liberal Ministers, and insisted on the injustice of such a 
circular to the teaching profession. Mr. Runciman replied 
in a speech of undignified warmth. The circular did not, 
he said, represent the views of either himself or the Board, 
and Mr. Hoare in thus making use of a private communi- 
cation was acting as “a receiver of stolen property.” The 
Board had no intention of interfering with the local 
authorities. The protests that followed showed that Mr. 
Runciman had not succeeded in extricating himself from the 
difficulty, » Sir William Anson said that the Board, having 
got the information it wanted, was not entitled to repudiate 
its official. Lord Hugh Cecil asked how it was Mr. Runciman 
had had no protest to make till the thing was found out and 
publicly exposed ; and Sir Philip Magnus pointed out that 
it was a serious reflection on the administration of education 
for official circulars to be issued expressing a policy contrary 
to that of the Board. Even more numerous were the 
protests that came from the Ministerial benches. Mr. 
Wedgwood, Sir A. Mond, Mr. Chiozza Money, Mr. Gold- 
stone, Sir J. Jardine, Mr. MacCallum Scott and Mr. 
Harwood, all expressed agreement with what Mr. Hoare 
had done, and the last mentioned declared that it was 
nonsense to say the circular had not the approval of the 
President of the Board. Mr. Balfour blamed Mr. Runci- 
man’s language for its indecent violence, which was 
unworthy of the position he held. He also insisted on 
the necessity of independence for local inspectors, and said 
that an apology ought to be made to Mr. Hoare who had 
done a public service. 


Signor Luzzati’s Government has resigned, 
MINISTERIAL mych to the general surprise after the majority 
CRISIS it had obtained in Saturday’s debate on the 
Electoral Reform Bill. The Committee on 
the Bill had suggested that their report should be postponed 
for two years, declaring through the mouth of Signor Lucava, 
their President, that this postponement was not intended to 
prejudice the ultimate fate of the Bill. This was accepted 
by Signor Luzzati, the Premier, who said that he believed 
that the Committee were at one with the Government in 
their intention to pass the Bill in time for the next General 
Election. But the Socialists demanded that the report of 
the Committee should be presented within two months, and 
one can certainly, to some extent, understand their desire for 
urgency when the uncertain tenureof Italian administrations is 
remembered. Signor Luzzati, however, regarded their haste 
as purely factitious and masking a wish to wreck the Bill and 
along with it the Ministry. The discussion was closed with 
a speech from Signor Giolitti, who is regarded as the master 
of the political situation. He affirmed his own confidence 
in the Government, and the result was a vote in favour of 
the Government of 265 against 70. But in spite of this 
general support, the Ministry has gone to pieces. The 
crisis, it appears, has been caused by the fact that two 
Radical members, Signor Sacchi, Minister of Public 
Works, and Signor Credaro, Minister of Education, thought 
it necessary to range themselves alongside the Radical 
Deputies who voted against the Government. In vain did 
Signor Luzzati expostulate ; they insisted on giving up their 
portfolios, and eventually the whole Ministry resigned. 
“The situation,” said the Rome correspondent of Zhe 
Times in Monday’s paper, “is a particularly difficult one. 
Even with the majority shown by yesterday’s vote Signor 
Luzzatti will find the reconstruction of another Ministry, 
without the participation of the Radical element, by. no 
~ means an easy matter, since Radical support was precisely 
the raison d’étre of the Ministry that has fallen. Failing 
that support, he will merely remain, with the old Giolittian 
majority, confessedly holding the place of Signor Giolitti’s 
nominee. As yet there is no possibility of conjecturing in 
what direction a solution of the crisis will be found.” 


, _M. Monis has not long been at the head 
WINE-GROWERS of affairs, but already he has been burned in 

AGITATION IN . . 
FRance.:) SCugy:. The trouble has arisen in the Aube 
district, because of the measure by which it 
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has been excluded from the “Champagne” area. This has 
roused the inhabitants, who have implored the Government 
to take immediate steps to remove the exclusion. But the 
Government refused, and so the wine-growers and their 
friends have set themselves to take means to educate the 
Ministry by making things awkward for them. The Mayor 
and Council of Troyes have resigned ; most of the members 
of the Council General have followed their example; the 
motto of the Republic “ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité” on 
the public buildings has been painted out with red paint ; 
and many of the people have refused to fill up their census 
papers. These measures having proved unavailing, further 
action was on Sunday resorted to. Deputations from some 
eighty communes flocked into Bar-sur-Aube on Sunday. 
Banners were carried with inscriptions which were in strange 
disagreement with what Republican Ministers tell us of the 
Republic. Whilst one proclaimed that ‘‘ Hunger justifies 
the means” and another “ Injustice breeds revolt,” others 
brutally declared that “Liberty is rot,” and ‘ Equality and 
fraternity are lies.” The red flag was hoisted over the 
H6tel de Ville, and later a black flag was run up alongside. 
The Paris correspondent of Ze Times thus describes the 
procession which paraded the town: ‘‘ Headed by two 
bands and ared flag, and escorted by their mayors and 
curés and by firemen in full uniform, the wine-growers, with 
their baskets on their backs and hoes and mattocks 
shouldered, marched through the streets of the town to the 
Hotel de Ville. Here a halt was called, and to the strains 
of the massed bands of the fire brigade and of the muni- 
cipality, which were soon drowned by the chorus of the 
‘Internationale’ and the ‘Carmagnole,’ the wine-growers 
emptied out their loads of assessment papers and set fire to 
them. The climax of the demonstration was reached when, 
in the presence of the Government Sub-Prefect of the 
Department, effigies representing M. Monis, the new Prime 
Minister, were thrown into the flames. According to all 
accounts the behaviour of the crowd, which numbered | 
some 8,000 perscns, was otherwise orderly.” After the 
speechifying the Parliamentary representatives of the district 
were bound over by oath to defend the interests of the - 
Aube department. The discontent which this movement 
represents has been smouldering ever since the passing of 
the law of 1908. But the immediate cause of the disturb- 
ance was M. Monis’ statement in the Chamber that the 
Government were compelled to enforce the law. On 
Sunday the Premier announced that a general inquiry is to 
be made in order to ascertain how far local usage in favour 
of including the Aube vintages among “‘ champagne” wines 
has been constant. 





Ingratitude for the blessing of the best of 


STR - \ 
Selb ukn ce all possible Governments seems to be abroad 
IN uiszon, 19 Portugal. On Monday an attempt was 


made by a number of workmen to organise a 
general strike in Lisbon because four of them had been dis- 
missed and because of the killing of two strikers by Repub- 
lican Guards at Sebutal. The attempt failed, but not before 
there had been lively scenes in various parts of the city. 
The trains were attacked, and in the Avenida da Liberdade 
the Republican Guard was stoned by the mob and had to 
charge with drawn swords. The lightermen to the number 
of 1,500 joined the movement and some of the compositors 
of the papers threw in their lot with the strikers, with the 
result that people had to go without their evening papers. 
The Ministry of the Interior was surrounded and there were 
frequent fights in the streets. As a general strike, however, » 
the attempt failed, and though large numbers of shops were 
closed and the streets were patrolled by guards, the British 
public were comfortingly assured in the telegrams that were 
allowed to come through that the city continued to wear its 
usual aspect. 


Reports having been spread that the 
Opposition were so divided on the sub- 
ject of the House of Lords Reform 
that the Unionist leaders had come to 
the conclusion that to put forward a definite scheme of 
reform was neither advisable nor practicable, an authorita- 
tive denial has been put forward, It has further been 
announced that the Bill for reform of which Lord Lans- 
downe gave notice on February 22, will be introduced by 
him in the House of Lords at an early date. And in this 
connexion it is understood that especial significance attaches 


THE CPPOSITION 
AND REFORM OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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to the speeches delivered on Saturday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday by Lord Selborne as a development of the 
views of the Unionist leaders as to the course which they 
think should be taken in regard to reform. The first speech 
was delivered at Winchester, and answering the question 
why Unionists should want to touch the Constitution, he 
said that it was in order that they might remedy the defect 
in the Constitution which left unprovided for the machinery 
for adjusting differences between the two Houses and 
avoiding deadlocks. Unionists sought to enable both 
political parties to have adequate representation in the 
Upper House, and to provide against deadlocks arising 
from disagreements between the two Chambers. A further 
reason for their action was to keep the Crown clear of party 
or political conflicts. The Government’s plan simply meant 
Single Chamber Government, and to that he would prefer 
an elective House of Lords. But the plan would not give 
the country a Second Chamber but second First Chamber. 
The House of Commons must be predominant, and if both 
Houses were elected both would enjoy the same democratic 
sanction, and from that conflicts must arise. What then was 
wanted was a reform midway between the two, a moderate 
proposal by which the end desired could be obtained. If 
things then came to a persistent difference, there might be 
a conference of the two Houses or a poll of the people. 


In spite of the platform utterances 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL of Ministers declaring that the Parlia- 
Bee oven | ment Bill represents their policy in 
regard to the Constitutional question, 
fresh rumours of the possibility of a compromise have sprung 
up within the last few days. It is said that the nearer the 
Government come to actual dealing with the Veto on the 
lines of the Bill the less easy does the task appear, and that 
arrangements in connexion with the Coronation may afford 
a breathing-space during which counsels of moderation will 
probably make themselves felt. There is even talk that 
some quiet sounding of the various sections of the Coalition 
majority has taken place as to their willingness to consider 
suggestions for a compromise. According to Zhe Morning 
Post, “the method tentatively put forward is a Joint 
Committee of the two Houses—the Lords sending an equal 
number of Unionists and Liberals and the Commons a 
majority in proportion to that which the Government 
commands on the Veto question. There is also a suggestion 
that the desirability of a Referendum in the event of a 
disagreement between the two Houses shall not be outside 
the scope of the reference to this Joint Committee.” On 
the same day Zhe Times had a note to the same effect. On 
Thursday an official announcement was published from the 
Government Whip’s Office to the effect that the Cabinet 
had no intention of proposing at Whitsuntide a month’s 
adjournment of Parliament. A denial of one point in the 
rumours, this announcement does not cover the whole of 
the question raised. But it is idle to speculate. We shall 
have to adopt Mr. Asquith’s advice to “ wait and see.” 


In connexion with the tercentenary of the 


ne Can x Authorised Translation of the English Bible 
BIBLE. the King on Tuesday received a deputation 


of Protestant churches at Buckingbam Palace 
and accepted a specially bound copy of the Bible. An 
‘address was read to his Majesty by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which it was stated : “In acknowledgment of 
our indebtedness, we pay a grateful tribute to the memory 

of those who laboured and suffered—some of them laying 
down their lives—to secure for their fellow-countrymen not 
only a version of the Holy Scriptures which they could 
understand, but also liberty to read it in their own homes. 
. . . Above all the English Version of the Bible has made 
accessible to us the revelation of God Our Father in His 
Son Jesus Christ Our Lord.” In the course of his reply the 
King said: “This glorious and memorable achievement, 
coming like a broad light in darkness, gave freely to the 
whole English people the right and the power to search for 
themselves for the truths and consolations of our faith. . . . 
It is my confident hope—confirmed by the widespread 
interest your movement has aroused—that my subjects may 
never cease to cherish their noble inheritance of the English 
Bible, which in a secular aspect is the first of national 
treasures, and is, as you truly say, in its spiritual significance 
‘the most valuable thing that this world affords.’” 


THEVABLET: 


We say the same. 


are of the capital of any country in the world.” 
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On Sunday, at a great meeting in 

MR. JOHN REDMOND Glasgow, Mr. John Redmond discussed 
AND HOME RULE. the question of Home Rule, dealing 
Pabst particularly with some of the objections 

urged against it. At the outset, he pointed out how now 
for the first time the people of Great Britain had joined 
hands with the people of Ireland. The only obstacle was 
the Veto of the House of Lords, a House against which 
even if Home Rule were not in question, Irishmen have a 
long account. That Veto was a block to Home Rule for 
Scotland, England, and Wales, as well as for Ireland; he 
and his colleagues were Home Rulers for all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and would do their best to further it, but 
Ireland could not wait. Never before did Home Rule for 
Ireland stand so strong. It was no use talking of a 
referendum in regard to it; thanks to the Tories it had been 
made the subject of three referendums. Then, turning to 
the objections urged against it, he declared that the argu- 
ment about oppression of the Protestant minority was an 
insult to the Irish people. The same plea had been used 
in the case of Canada, and events had proved its falsity 
there as in South Africa. Irishmen were willing to allow 
the inclusion in the new Constitution of any safeguards 
which were consistent with democratic principles. Besides 
there would always be the Veto of the Imperial Parliament 
to prevent. oppressive legislation. As to “Rome rule,” 
“O'Connell said that Ireland took her religion from Rome 
but would as soon take her politics from Constantinople. 
In all matters of religion the Irish 
Catholics are the most faithful sons of the See of Peter, but — 
in matters of politics we are as independent of Rome as we 
) i Then it 
was said that Irishmen were disloyal in other parts of the 
Empire where there was liberty. Liberty preceded loyalty, 


and if Ireland were given a free Constitution there would 


be no more loyal or contented part of the Empire. Mr. 
Redmond concluded by insisting that whilst other parts of 
the United Kingdom could wait, Ireland could not: “It 


is a case of life and death, and therefore it cannot be post- 
poned.. 
languishing, her education stunted and mismanaged, her 
population still diminishing, her national advantages remain 
absolutely undeveloped, and her people sullen and discon- 
tented, and, if you like the word, disloyal—a danger and a 
weakness to the Empire.” 
noted that Mr. Redmond’s son, before leaving for Australia 
on Saturday,'is reported to have remarked : 
proposals of the Government have been practically approved 
by the Irish party.” The Prime Minister is to be questioned 
with the object of discovering whether the Home Rule 


Ireland to-day is perishing. Her industries are 


In this connexion it may be 


“T think the 


‘proposals of the Government” have been already com- 
municated to Mr. John Redmond. 


The French Chamber has interrupted its dis- 


THE FRENCH cussions on the Budget, at the request of the 


RAILWAYS 


TROUBLE, COvernment, to consider an amendment of the 


Railway Servants Law of 1909 promised by M. 
Briand, by which the pensions for railway servants may be 
made retrospective. M. Paul Beauregard and others 
opposed the Bill, declaring that there was no adequate 
reason why the railway companies which were equitable 
employers should have a burden of some 47,000,000 thus 
imposed upon them. The real sufferers would be the 
thousands of people who, relying on the guarantee of the 
State, had invested in railway stock. Any disturbance of 
vested interests so legitimately acquired might prove a 
menace to the Republican régime. In spite of protests, 
however, the first clause of the Bill was passed by 528 votes 
against 1. But that railway interests have suffered pro- 
foundly would seem certain by the figures given by M. 
Sibille, a member of the Democratic Left. From official 
returns he showed the value of railway stock in circulation. 
amounting to 37 milliards of francs (nearly £1,500,000,000). 
The number of holders was estimated at 2,009,000. Asa 
result of last year’s railway strike these essentially small 
investments had already depreciated to the extent of 
£36,000,000. Speculative manceuvres with a view to 
forcing prices still lower were in progress on the Stock 
Market. If this additional burden were imposed upon the 
companies, they would be compelled to increase their tariffs, 
and if the State assumed the burden fresh taxes would have 
to be introduced. 
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And these grave words, it is to be noted, were said rather 
in reference to such avocations as fall under the description 
of ‘‘blind-alley” occupations than to the jobs which youths 
take upon themselves on their own account as street-traders. 
Had the Commission been called upon to state its mind 
specifically on street-trading, the condemnation would have 
inevitably been more severe. For a moment’s consideration 
is sufficient to show that, many and great as are the draw- 
backs imposed upon van boys and errand boys by occupa- 
tions which give little or no training in after life, those 
inflicted upon street-traders by the wild, careless life of the 
streets ‘are immeasurably greater and more difficult to 
remove. For the van boy, the errand and the messenger 
boy have all a job which is at least definite. They are 
under more or less control and know that they must answer 
toa master. But the street-trader is his own master, a law 
unto himself, and in an environment productive of lawless- 
ness as well as recklessness. If he is still attending school 
as a half-timer, his mind is more likely to be upon his 
coming freedom or his latest lark than upon his lessons. If 
he has passed through school, his days and his evenings are 
his own, and his earnings are sufficient to supply him with 
his hasty, casual meals and a seat in a music-hall. 
Such a life has so many attractions that it is not easily given 
up for regular work under control; as a Labour Exchange 
official bears witness, “ once a street-trader always a street- 
trader.” Among the 25,000 boys and 10,000 girls registered 
at metropolitan Labour Exchanges there are few street- 
traders. Under these circumstances it is not surprising to 
find that increasing attention should be devoted to the 
problem involved. The matter was dealt with in the 
Employment of Children Act of 1903. But since then 
knowledge of the question has progressed, and already there 
is a demand for further legislation. A Departmental Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Home Office in 1909 and 
recommended amendments in the Act in the direction of, 
stringency for the restriction of the evil results of the system. 
As the law stands at present, there is absolute prohibition of 
street-trading under the age of eleven years and of the 
employment of children under the age of fourteen after nine 
o’clock at night and before six in the morning. Further 
restrictions have been introduced in the by-laws of various 
local authorities; but these in some places have been 
allowed to remain a dead letter, whilst in others there are 
no by-laws at all; and the Report of the Departmental 
Committee shows that street-trading is substantially on 
the increase. Indeed, so impressed with the seriousness of 
the evil does the Committee seem to have been, that its 
recommendations show what will by many be regarded 
as excessive stringency. Thus it is suggested that street- 
trading by boys should be prohibited by statute till the age 
of 17 and by girls up to the age of 18, and that the maximum 
fine for offenders should be raised. Some minor recom- 
mendations cover a definition of street-trading which 
would exclude the delivery of papers, milk, &c., for a 
tradesman to regular customers, the extension of the 
functions of local education authorities so as to include 
the administration of the law through school attendance 
officers or officers specially appointed, and the hearing of 
street-trading offences in children’s courts or in a court of 
summary jurisdiction. 


















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





STREET-TRADING BY CHILDREN. 


YITH whatever reservations it may be necessary to 
W meet Lorp SHAFTESBURY’S Bill to restrict the 
evil of street-trading by children, there will be 
a general agreement that legislation of some sort on this 
question is an urgent necessity. It is becoming more and 
more acutely appreciated that boy and girl labour outside 
control and direction, whether under half-time or in blind- 
alley occupations that form no preparation or training for 
after life, is a mistake for the children themselves and for 
the nation at large. To themselves, except for the money for 
the moment forthcoming, and even that is too often frittered 
away in foolishness and extravagance, the work they take up 
is useless as a training and in many cases positively harm- 
ful. To the nation it is uneconomical. For after a few 
years, and at an age whena man’s wage is looked for and 
needed, they are left with no trade to their hands, and little 
or no prospect of obtaining good regular employment. 
Then, too, the life of the streets has special dangers of its 
own. It provides excitement and change in plenty ; it 
offers inducements and facilities for gambling and lawless- 
ness; and the cravings it engenders are assisted by the 
position of independence in which a boy is placed by the 
possession of the pence he can earn day by day. The result is 
that there is unsettlement of disposition and character, an 
impatience of control and regular work, which render those 
who take to the roving life of the streets unfitted for the 
sustained effort necessary for the settled and remunerative 
occupations of serious labour. Living so close to the 
gutter, there can be no surprise if they contract the 
habits of the gutter; a boyish zest in dodging the 
police prepares the way for adult lawlessness ; and 
girls run the risk of being led down to the lowest 
deeps of degradation. After months, and it may be 
years, of such a life, is it to be wondered at if those who 
have led it go to swell the sad ranks of the unemployed 
and the unemployable and so become a charge upon the 
nation ? Job after job grows distasteful, or the youths have 
to give up a beat to make way for someone more pushful ; or 
perhaps the work they first took up proves insufficiently 
remunerative as their needs enlarge with their years. In 
too many cases they have neither the knowledge nor the 
adaptability to fit them for regular employment, and they 
sink into the hopeless horde of casual labour, with nothing 
better than odd jobs to look to, or, when the worst comes, 
occasional relief work and the workhouse. So the evil com- 
pletes its circle ; and asa result the nation has to face year by 
year a huge army of those in want and to shoulder a grow- 
ing burden of preventible destitution. There is now no 
dispute concerning the fact or its causes ; and that the case 
is as stated both the Majority and Minority Report of the 
Poor Law Commission supply abundant testimony. This 
problem of boy labour, declare the signatories of the 
Majority Report, is “ perhaps the most serious of the 
phenomena which we have encountered in our study 
of unemployment.” And with this the Minority Report, 
differing as it does on so many points, is in the fullest 
agreement ; nay, it even affirms it with additional emphasis. 
“There is no subject,” say the four signatories, “as to 
which we have so much and_ such _ conclusive 
evidence as upon the extent to which thousands of boys 
from lack of any sort of training for industrial occupations, 
grow up, almost inevitably, so as to become chronically 
unemployed, or under-employed, and presently to join the 
ranks of the unemployable.” 


Lorp SHAFrTEspuRY’s Bill incorporates most of the 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee’s Report. 
On two important points, however, it goes beyond it by 
providing for the transfer of control from the Home Office 
to the Board of Education and for the sending of offenders 
to reformatory schools. It will thus be seen that the 
regulations to which the Bill seeks’ to give the force of law 
are of a stringent character, too stringent perhaps for 
practical purposes in the present state of public opionion, 
and therefore inadvisable. Nevertheless, the reception 
accorded to the Second Reading was, with the necessary 
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reservations called forth by these points, most cordial. 
The BisHop or SOUTHWARK declared that LorD SHAFTES- 
nury had fixed upon the most urgent chapter of the most 
urgent part of the case for such legislation ; and Lorp 
BEAUCHAMP promised the general support of the Govern- 
ment for the measure, subject to certain amendments which 
would have to be made in Committee. It was generally 
felt whilst that the present age-limit was too low, the Bill 
sought to place it suddenly too high by proposing its being 
raised to 17 years for boys and 18 years for girls. And in 
this Lorp Faser and others might have claimed the 
support of a minority report of the Committee, which 
dissented from the recommendation on the ground of the 
difficulty of finding other and suitable employment for the 
many who would be cast adrift and of the danger of their 
being drawn into lives of vagrancy and crime, It was also 
pointed out that the difference in street-trades and in the 
circumstances of different localities was so great that some 
provision for difference of treatment would be necessary. 
In this connexion, the proposals for new by-laws on the 
subject now before the London County Council offer a 
scheme which, if not perhaps the ultimate ideal, is at least 
a great advance on the existing law. These provide for 
the prohibition of street-trading by boys under 14 years of 
age and for girls under the age of 16. Here we have a more 
moderate plan from a body which is in closer touch with the 
conditions of life in a great city than a Government Depart- 
ment can be. It represents the considered opinion of men who 
are anxious to abate an evil, and whose suggestions are tem- 
pered by a knowledge of the realities of life and of administra- 
tion. To those who would be affected the struggle for existence 
is a difficult and daily burden, and to many of them the few 
pence earned by the better sort of little street-traders are a 
matter of pitiable snd serious concern. A balance-sheet of 
a man with a wife and five children in a large town 
with twenty-five shillings a week, shows that the daily 
expenditure on food for each mouth cannot be more 
than threepence. And there are thousands of families 
whose means are smaller and whose difficulty to keep the 
wolf from the door is greater. It is clear, then, that 
whatever may be done for the abatement of this acknow- 
ledged evil of street-trading, the greatest care will have to 
be taken that there shall be no excessive interference with 
the wage-earning power of poor families whose children, by 
their efforts, add to their capacity for bread-winning. The 
prohibited age-limit must not be placed too high before it is 
warranted by the conditions, and there must be some pro- 
vision for alternative and better employment. If these 
considerations be kept in view and provided against, we 
may well hope that Lorp SHAFTESBURY’s opportune Bill 
may furnish the basis of a measure which, reducing the 
chances of hardship to a minimum, will prove an effective 
instrument for the prevention of a system under which so 
many of our children graduate, almost as a matter of course, 
into unemployment, misery, and crime. 











THE ANTI-MODERNIST OATH AND THE 
PRUSSIAN UNIVERSITIES. 


By a GERMAN UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. 


The discussion on the Anti-Modernist Oath in the 
Prussian Chamber and the speeches of Dr. Von Bethmann 
Hollweg and the Minister of Worship and Education and 
the Leaders of the various patties in the House, are signs 
of the excitement aroused by the oath. Nor has this excite- 
ment been confined to those German Protestants who are 
naturally inclined to attack the Catholic Church and the 
Centre party, which is chiefly upheld by Catholic voters, but 
it appeared also amongst orthodox and conservative German 
Protestants, from whom one would have expected approval 
of the action of the Pope in defence of the principal articles 
of Christian faith against the congeries of heresies known 
as Modernism. I have no intention of inquiring whether 
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this is due to a certain distrust caused by the Pope’s 
previous Encyclical on St. Charles Borromeo, or to the fact 
that Modernism has its roots in the Rationalistic German 
philosophy of Kant and the Rationalistic German Protestant 
criticism of the Bible, or both, or to the manner in which 
the oath was promulgated and imposed, or to other reasons, 
I merely state the fact. In the newspapers some 
opponents of the Anti-Modernist Oath went so far as to 
demand the abolition of the Catholic Theological Faculties 
at the Universities, although they had been upheld by the 
Prussian State even during the Kulturkampf, and although 
a university, by being deprived of those Faculties, would cease 
to deserve the name of wnzversitas literarum. 

The professors of these Faculties have a double character. 
On the other hand, they are priests, ministers of the 
Church; on the other they are officiais of the State, from 
which they receive their appointment. They hold a position 
which may be compared with that of army chaplains in 
England. The statutes of these Theological Faculties were, 
at least as far as the relation of the Faculties or their 
members to the Catholic Church and their bishops is con- 
cerned, the result of an agreement between Church and 
State. When the Anti-Modernist Oath was formally pre- 
scribed, several questions presented themselves to people’s 
minds. Ought the Holy See, in case any new obligation 
was put upon the professors to which they were not already 
obliged by their statutes, to have informed the Prussian 
Government beforehand of what it intended todo? Some 
people asked if the obligation implied by the oath was 
really a new one, Others, again, wondered whether pro- 
fessors of a Catholic Theological Faculty who really took 
the oath did not thereby deprive themselves of that freedom 
of inquiry within the limits of Catholic theology which was 
looked upon as necessary for such a professor’s position. 
According to the Prime Minister, Dr. Von Bethmann 
Hollweg, whilst the Anti-Modernist Oath is a domestic 
affair of the Church, the carrying out of the Papal Decrees 
leads into grounds appertaining to the State, and affects its 
interests. 

But it seemed clear that the “ Antistitum Sacrorum ” 
seemed to exempt professors of Catholic theology in such 
State universities as exist in Prussia from the obligation of 
taking the oath, because it only speaks of professors of 
Catholic universities. In November, 1910, it became 
known that the Holy Father, making use of a benign inter- 
pretation of the Motu proprio, had really excepted the pro- 
fessors as such from the obligation of the oath and that 
only those who also acted as confessors or preachers had to 
take it. In some places—e.g., in Miinster—it was thought 
that possibly feven these might [still be exempted by the 
Holy Father, and therefore the professors there waited 
(quite in harmony with the views of their Bishop) for a 
further decision. As a matter of fact, when the Archbishop. 
of Cologne returned from Rome in November the Bishops 
who met in Fulda expressed their views on the situation ina 
letter which was answered by the Holy Father in a letter of 
December 31 to Cardinal Fischer. The publication of this 
letter in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis happened to follow 
shortly after a speech made by the Prussian Minister of 
Worship on January 14 on the difficulties of the situation. 
It turned out that the letter increased the excitement 
amongst certain classes of people in Germany because, 
whilst the Holy Father said that the professors, as such, 
had been exempted, certain expressions used in the letter 
were understood to mean that morally the professors were 
bound to take the oath. 

On this the professors themselves felt it necessary to 
speak. First, those of the Catholic Theological Faculty of 
Miinster in Westphalia stated in a letter of January 31 to 
their Bishop that they had never gloried in being exempted 
from the oath and were far from wishing to appear as if they 
thought the oath involved a change in the old foundations 
of their faith and theological labours. On the contrary 
their teaching and their openly expressed conviction had 
always been in harmony with the principles of the 
Encyclical ‘ Pascendi” and the Oath against the Modernist 
dissolution of the Catholic faith, On February 4 the 
members of the Catholic Theological Faculty of Bonn 
declared their adhesion to the sentiments and convictions 
expressed by their colleagues of Miinster. A little later the 
members of the Catholic Theological Faculty of Breslau 
proclaimed that the Anti-Modernist Oath neither implied a 
change of the old rule of faith always adhered to by the 
Faculty nor went beyond it: it was neither an impediment 
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to the loyalty due to the State nor to the progress of study. 
When the contents of this letter were communicated to the 
Holy See, the Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del Val, 
officially recognised in a published letter of February 10 
that these professors of Breslau in not taking the Oath had 
merely made use of what was, so to speak, their right, and 
that the Holy Father was convinced of their unbroken 
loyalty. Moreover, he telegraphed to Cardinal Kopp that 
what he had written of the professors of Breslau applied to 
all the other professors of the Catholic Theological Faculties 
in Germany, who were of the same mind as those in Breslau, 

No one doubts, as Dr. Porsch said in the Prussian 
Chamber on March 8, that this is the case, and no one can 
doubt it. Thus, what was said of the Professors of Breslau, 
applies also to the members of the other Faculties at 
Bonn, Minster, and other places. 

This exact historical account of the whole affair makes 
it, I think, clear that the members of the Catholic Theo- 
logical Faculties in Prussia and in Germany never refused 
to take the oath, but that they, without any application on 
their part, were exempted from the obligation for certain 
grave reasons of the common good, and that they have 
openly professed their full participation in all the sentiments 
and beliefs expressed in the oath. 

Allow me, finally, to draw attention to a book just 
published by Professor Mausbach, of Miinster, on the 
Anti-Modernist Oath, in which is set forth quite a number 
of testimonies to the effect that in Germany the members 
of several Protestant Theological Faculties are by the 
statutes of their Faculties bound to certain professions 
of faith. 








A PRE-REFORMATION FASTING DISPENSATION. 
By Mer. Moves, D.D. 


Those amongst us who have sharp ears in hearing of 
dispensations from fasting will have noted that quite 
recently the Scotch Catholics have obtained an Indult to 
release them from fasting two days in succession at such 
times as the Friday and Saturday in Ember-week. 

This Indult has a sort of precedent in Pre-Reformation 
times, only when we come to examine it the case is not quite 
on all-fours. There were people in those days who— 
possessing the same human nature as ourselves—felt it a 
hardship that two days of severe fasting should follow one 
upon the other. But apparently their standards of what 
constituted severe fasting were somewhat more virile than 


~ ours, although there is no evidence to show that our much- 


abused climate—the classic reason why we are not to be 
expected to fast like Italians !—was at that time very much 
less trying than it is at the present day. _ 

The precedent to which I allude occurs in the Episcopal 
Register of Bishop John de Trilleck, which has just been 
published by the Canterbury and York Society.* 

John de Trilleck was Bishop of Hereford from 1344 
to 1360, 

In the year 1353, Easter fell upon March 24, Easter 
Monday was Lady Day, and consequently the Vigil of Lady 
Day, as it could not be kept on a Sunday, coincided with 
Holy Saturday. 4 

There was fasting enough and to spare during Holy 
Week, and one would imagine that the fast on Our Lady’s 
Vigil would be sufficiently kept by being merged in the usual 
fast of the Easter Eve. However, there was in England in those 
days a pious custom of keeping on Vigils of Our Lady a fast 
upon dread and water, consequently one which went beyond 
the usual obligation and was more rigorous than that of the 
ordinary fasting-day in Lent. The practice was optional 
and devotional, and one proof the more amongst hundreds 
of the spontaneous devotion of the English people to the 
Mother of God. But there were some who bound themselves 
to its observance by a vow, and there were others who were 
bound to it because they had received it as a penance. 

It was upon these two classes of people thus bound to 
the bread-and-water fast that Bishop de Trilleck in this 
particular year turned the eyes of his paternal consideration 
and mercy. He reflected that they were already reduced 
in strength by long weeks of Lenten fast. He knew that 
in this year this vigil of Our Lady would be immediately 
preceded by the usual strict fast of Good Friday. He 
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feared that two days in succession of such severe fasting 
would press heavily upon their exhausted ability. He feared 
still more, as he naively puts it, that there might be some 
who, made ravenous by such a long fast, would on Easter 
Day make up for it by an excess of eating (gurgitatio), and 
thus render themselves unfit to receive Holy Communion. 
He has yet another reason (it was still the later Middle 
Ages, when nothing was complete without a carefully thought- 
out analogy and a scriptural allusion), and he puts it after 
the quaint manner of his time. He feels that if anyone by 
such a fast takes away from his body the strength which is 
absolutely necessary to it, and is really required by it, he 
is committing a sort of robbery. Then, to offer such a fast 
to Almighty God is like offering something stolen (odo- 
caustum de rapina), very much as the Jews, at times, when 
they had plundered their neighbours, were wont to try to 
placate God by offering Him the worst part of the spoil. 
The allusion is to the reproach of the prophet Malachy, 
‘And you brought in of rapine the lame and the sick, and 
brought in an offering. Shall I accept it at your hands? 
saith the Lord” (i. 13). 

Moved by these reasons, he grants leave to all persons 
in his diocese, who by reason of vow or penance are bound 
to the observance of this strict fast, that on Easter Saturday 
of this year they may use the usual Lenten fare. 

It will be observed that the Bishop’s dispensation does 
not at all touch the ordinary fasting discipline of his day. 
Those whom he dispensed were to fast just like other 
people—that was the whole gist of his dispensation. Being 
simply a Catholic diocesan bishop, he could indeed commute 
private vows and penances, but he had, of course, no 
ordinary power to dispense from the common law of the 
Church. (It is only Anglican bishops, like the Bishop of 
London, who can attempt that!) Nor would his dispensa- 
tion permit, for instance, the use of flesh-meat. In Pre- 
Reformation England, no Christian Englishman, in posses- 
sion of his ordinary health, ever dreamed of eating 
flesh-meat in Lent. When Cranmer did so (Henry VIII. 


was already safely in his grave at Windsor), it wrung from — 


the amazed chronicler of the time the exclamation that 
“the like had never been seen since England was a Chris- 
tian country.” 

To those, then, who know what the usual Lenten fare 
was in England in the fourteenth century, the Bishop’s 
permission will not seem very much of an indulgence. 
People in our own times would not be likely to thank him 
effusively for such a relaxation. But even the Lenten fare 
of the olden time, meagre as it might be, was at least some- 
thing better than plain bread and water, and no doubt 
those who received it appreciated the concession accordingly. 

Those who obtained this dispensation from their bread- 
and-water fast, were not to get off scot-free. The Bishop 
required that they should do something in lieu of the 
obligation from which he had released them. Nowadays 
conscientious Catholics, who use a dispensation, contribute 
something to the Lenten alms-box. Bishop de Trilleck’s 
people who received the dispensation, not exempting them 
at all from the usual fast, but simply enabling them to fast 


like their neighbours, were each charged in return to feed 


one poor person for any one day—the day and the person 
being left to their choice—and they were, moreover, to say 
devoutly three complete Rosaries (psalters) of our Blessed 
Lady. If any were themselves so poor that they had not 
sufficient means to feed a poor person as required, it would 
suffice if they said the three Rosaries. 

As the document has an interest of its own, it may be 
well to give here a translation which I make from the printed 
text of the Register (p. 180), 


Seeing that the vigils of the Saints whose festivals 
happen to fall upon a Monday are, according to the 
canonical rules, kept as fasting-days upon the preceding 
Saturday, the faithful, who by reason of vow or penance 
enjoined upon them are bound to fast upon bread-and- 
water on the vigils of Blessed Mary, introduced by 

‘the laudable custom of those observing them, are 
obliged this year to keep the said fast on Easter 
Saturday on account of the Vigil, and also on Good 
Friday on account of the general usage of the people, 
and thus on two days in succession. This, we believe, 
would impose too great a hardship on many who are 
weakened by the Lenten fasting, and—what We should 
fear still more—there might probably be some who, 
called to receive the Sacred Body of the Lord on the 
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morrow, might be driven to excessive eating by the 


hunger which preceded it, and render themselves 
unworthy of the holy and salutary Communion. 
Wherefore, lest any of them should by immoderate 
penance deprive their bodies of that which is neces- 
sary, and thus be seen to offer a holocaust of rapine, 
We grant to all and singular of our diocesans that they 
may use on the said Saturday the usual food and 
drink allowed in Lent, and we mercifully dispense 
them, commuting their vows aad penances in such- 
wise that those who are able, shall be bound to feed 
one poor person for any one day which they may 
choose, and to say devoutly three psalters of Blessed 
Mary ; and those whose means do not permit them so 
to do, shall be bound only to the saying of the said 
psalters in compensation of the said fast. We trust 


that in the eyes of our loving Father, the Supreme 


Dispenser, who loves charity better than fasting, this 
commutation will be found pleasing and acceptable. 


Given at Whiteborn, this 8th day of March in the 


year of Our Lord 1352.* 


When Bishop de Trilleck wrote these words in this 
month of March five hundred and fifty-eight years ago in 


his palace of Whiteborn, he had lived through terrible 
times, and the shadows of a great calamity still lay 


heavy upon the land. Only three years before, the dreaded 
Plague, the Black Death, had ravaged the country and had 
carried off more than half the population. Ifwe may judge 
from a passage in a later record, the experience had laid its 
mark upon him, and sadder days were still in store 
for him. 

As the nephew of the Bishop of Winchester, he had from 
his youth basked in the light of Papal favour, and had 


received from the Holy See rich and numerous pieces of 
Clement VI., who promoted him to the See of 


preferment. 
Hereford, allowed him to retain the revenues accruing 
from his benefices for nine months after his appointment to 
the bishopric, and gave him the faculty of quitting his 
diocese without the leave of the Metropolitan. In 1345, 
the Pope wrote to him a letter, thanking him for his devo- 
tion to the Apostolic See, and promising to be favourable 
to the Church of Hereford. Later on, he was made Judge 
Delegate of the Apostolic See in several cases of appeal. 
In 1357 Innocent VI., at the request of the Black Prince, 
charged him to confirm the Audeley chantry. (That was 
one of no less than eighteen petitions which the Black 
Prince addressed to the Pope. Apparently, the shortest 
canonical road from London to Hereford lay through 
Rome). The evening of his days was clouded, for in 


1359 Bishop de Trilleck was already ‘notoriously out of 


his mind.” Bishop Grandisson of Exeter makes the state- 
ment in a letter of appeal to the Pope, complaining that the 
officials into whose hands the government of the diocese had 
fallen had unjustly sequestrated the property of his elder 
brother, on the plea that he died intestate. Grandisson was 
not likely to make such a statement without being assured 
ofits truth, and as a Canonist trained at the Roman Court, 
he would have known that a false representation on such a 
matter would have vitiated any judgment which he would 
have obtained on the strength of it, unless it were saved by 
a Motu Proprio. The Pope replied by ordering an inquiry 
to be opened by the chancellor of some bishop above 
suspicion of favouring either party. 

Three years later, on the last day of November, 1360, 
John de Trilleck passed to a better world, leaving behind 
him the reputation of a bishop who was “kind, and 
prudent, and pious.” 

The editor of the Register quotes from Mr. Russell, an 
eye-witness, an account of what was found in the bishop’s 
grave when it was opened in 1813. “ A corpse mouldering 
in the dust ... in the place of the right breast lay the 
head of acrozier . . . to the crozier was attached by a silk 
thread, the Bulla of Pope Clement VI., to which had 
probably been annexed the instrument appointing the 
deceased to the See.” 

It is far more probable that the instrument which was 
annexed to the Bulla or leaden seal of the Roman chancery 
was the Papal Indult for a plenary Indulgence at his last 
hour, which was granted to him by Clement VI., on the 
17th March 1350, when the Plague was still reaping its 
harvest of death around him. The “silken thread ” is 


* That is to say 1353- In those times the year counted not from 
the Ist of January but from Lady Day. 
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the mark of a Bull of grace, such as an Indult would be, 
as distinguished from the hempen cords of red and saffron 
which would have marked a Bull of justice or appointment. 

Truly, our Pre-Reformation bishops that lie buried with 
their Papal Bulls upon their breast, clasping in death what 
they treasured in life, tell to us their tale of faith and 
loyalty even from the dust of the graves in which Catholic 
hands have laid them. 








OUR SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS. 
II. 


Attention was drawn in the previous article to the 
supreme importance, on account of the teacher problem, 
of our secondary schools to our elementary schools, and 
also to the insidious campaign being waged by the Govern- 
ment on the former, by which, stealthily and almost 
unperceived by the bulk of our people, they hope to 
destroy both. : 

But the education of our future teachers is only one 
aspect of this grave problem ; there is another, almost as 
important, which reveals just as clearly the close inter- 
dependence of the two classes of schools, and makes it 
quite evident to the thoughtful observer that in the near 
future the lower class of school will be unable to stand 
without the higher. I refer to the scholarship question. 

Statistics and the manipulation of figures do not, as arule, 
form an interesting subject for the general reader ; but dull 
and unattractive as they are at most times, those to be 
given in this and the following article will, I fear, prove 
not only dull, but unpleasant and disturbing reading for 
Catholics whe are anxious for the religious education of 
our children. Onecan only hope that they will be studied, 
and that the lesson they convey will not be missed. 

Every year the numerous county councils throughout the 
country offer to the children in the elementary schools a 
large number of scholarships, called Junior County Scholar- 
ships, to be held in approved secondary schools. These 
scholarships are awarded to children between the ages of 
eleven and twelve, are tenable in the first instance for three 
years, and are renewable for a further two years in the case 
of scholars who show ability to profit by further secondary 
education. They cover free education at a secondary school, 
together with, in most cases, maintenance grants. In 1909 
the London County Council alone offered no fewer than 
847 such scholarships to boys, and last year 865. 

In addition to these Junior County Scholarships, it is 
computed by the London County Council that some 140 
“free places” will have to be offered annually by existing 
secondary schools to boys from the elementary schools. To 
the holders of these ‘‘ free places” the Council often assigns 
maintenance grants also. 

Moreover, in the district controlled by the London 
County Council there are approximately 170 scholarships 
offered annually to boys by various secondary schools and 
endowed charities, which are open to scholars in elementary 
schools. 

Thus we have, without taking into count the last kind 
of scholarship at all, over 1,000 boys passing each year in 
the London area alone from the elementary to the 
secondary schools. These figures, however, do not 
represent the number of elementary school boys who 
are actually receiving their education in the secondary 
schools of London, for the life of these scholarships is 
three or five years. Taking, then, the average life 
to be four years, we find that there must be always 
in the London secondary schools, at the very least, 
over 4,000 boys who have come from the elementary 
schools. 

If now we remember that all the county councils—sixty- 
one in number in England and Wales—offer similar 
advantages to the boys of the elementary schools in the 
districts administered by them, we can form some rough 
estimate of the great number of boys from the elementary 
schools who are, or will be in the very near future, receiving 
their education at the ratepayers’ expense in the secondary 
schools of the country. Assuming that the rest of the 
county councils in England together offer only ten times 
the number of scholarships and free places given by the 
London County Council, the number of boys from 
elementary schools in the secondary schools would amount 
to over 40,000, 
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Mr. O’Donnell, in the House of Commons on March 2, 
asked the President of the Board of Education : Whether 
he would state the total number of free places in secondary 
schools in England and Wales, given in consideration of the 
higher grant from the Board? The Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board replied that in the 785 secondary schools in 
England and Wales receiving the higher grant from the 
Board the number of places which had to be offered at the 
beginning of the current school year in order to meet 
the Board’s requirements was 10,497. The number actually 
given, however, was 13,289, besides 322 more which were 
offered but not taken up. 

Working on the lower figures, 10,497, and supposing half 
these free places to be given to boys and the proportion of 
junior county scholarships to free places to be three to one 
—in the London area it is six to one—and deducting a fair 
number for Wales, we should arrive at a still greater number 
of elementary school boys receiving their education in the 
secondary schools, some 50,000. It would have been far 
more satisfactory, and the figures would have been probably 
far more startling, had one been able to do without this 
rough estimate built up upon the London statistics and to 
give the precise number of county scholarships given 
throughout England. But whatever the exact figures may 
be, it is quite evident that they must be exceedingly 
large. 

Now the question arises, all-important for Catholics : 
What proportion of these scholarships are, or ought to be, 
held by Catholic boys from our elementary schools, and 
where are they receiving their secondary education ? 

In making this calculation we are treading, of course, 
upon uncertain ground. The Hon. C. Russell, a short 
time ago, gave it as his opinion that one in every ten persons 
This may seem a high 
estimate. Let us take a lower one—one in every fifteen 
—which, considering that in this question we are dealing 
with the poorer class of the population, to which the great 
majority of our people belong, is perhaps not too high. 
This would show that some 3,000 boys from the Catholic 
elementary schools ought to be enjoying the benefit of 
these scholarships, provided out of the rates, in the secondary 
schools throughout the country. 

Now taking the proportion of scholars and “ free-placers ” 
to the fee-paying students of a secondary day school to be 
two to three, we should need at the present moment in 
England some thirty-three secondary day schools to meet 
the exigencies of the case. There are, as a matter of fact, 
in the whole of England at the present time eleven Catholic 
secondary day schools approved by the Board of Education. 
Whole districts, thickly populated, possessing many and 
large elementary schools, are without a secondary school to 
receive the numerous Catholic boys to whom scholarships 
might be given. 

The figures given above leave no room for doubt that in 
the policy of the Government the elementary school is 
becoming more and more, for bright and intelligent boys, a 
stepping-stone to the secondary school; and that the two 
classes of school are so closely united and connected with 
each other, that they can no longér be considered as 
independent systems, but as essential parts of one whole 
national system of education. And if Catholics are to 


‘retain their elementary schools in the future and keep their 


place in the national system, they must make greater pro- 
vision for secondary education in our large towns and 
thickly-populated districts. 

Year after year, as we have seen, thousands of scholar- 
ships tenable at recognised secondary schools ought to be 
held by the boys from our Catholic elementary schools. 
What policy are we to pursue with regard tothem? Are 
we to tell the parents to accept them and send these children 
of eleven or twelve years of age, to have their ideas formed 
and their characters moulded amid the hostile traditions 
and the anti-Catholic atmosphere of Protestant secondary 
schools? Surely, if the Catholic atmosphere is so necessary 
for the training of the average boy in our elementary 
schools, it is much more necessary, both for themselves and 
thé Catholic body in general, that the quick, receptive 
minds of the brightest and most intelligent of our boys 
should receive the deep impress of Catholic traditions and 
of the Catholic spirit, and not be exposed, at the most 
impressionable period of their life, to the anti-Catholic and 
dissolvent spirit of Protestantism. 

It is probably by these boys, when they grow to man- 
hood, that, to a large extent, the Catholic public opinion 


of their generation will be moulded. Can we imagine 
that they will be enthusiastic about the defence of our 
elementary schools ? 

_ For many reasons the general adoption of such a policy 
is out of the question. Both our conscience and the strong 
stand we have made on behalf of the same principle with 
regard to our elementary schools forbid it. 

Are we, then, year after year to call upon the parents of 
our clever children: to refuse these scholarships and to 
sacrifice the future prospects of their sons? May not such 
action be placing too great a strain upon the loyalty of 
many ? 

These scholarships, it must be remembered, do not 
always stop at the secondary school ; they often lead up to 
a university education, The London County Council alone 
awards annually fifty scholarships at the University—Senior 
County Scholarships—besides a certain number of free 
places at the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
and at other schools of the University of London. 

This scholarship question, then, brings home to us once 
more what was already made quite clear when we were con- 
sidering the education of our teachers, viz., that the Catholic 
secondary school is essential to the existence of the 
Catholic elementary school, if Catholics are to maintain 
their place in the national system of public education. 
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We were glad to see our Catholic undergraduates taking 
a more prominent part in the racing on the river. The 
torpids do not rank as events of importance in University 
sport. But the rivalry between the Colleges is every bit as 
keen and strenuous in the slow boats as in the racing craft 
of the summer eights. Moreover, to win distinction in the 
torpids means a chance of promotion to a place in the 
College boat. The crews with which our young men were 
associated did not cover themselves with glory. New 
College II, in which Mr. Ogilvie-Forbes rowed at 4, did 
excellently with four bumps; whilst both Balliol II., with 
Mr. Govare as cox, and St. Catherine’s, with Mr. Duchauf- 
ford at 5, went up a place in the competition. But there 
were five bumps registered against Brasenose I., which had 
Mr. Guilfoyle at 6, three against Worcester, stroked by Mr. 
Bellord, and two against Queen’s I., with Mr. de Cologan 
at bow and Mr. von Gescher as cox. The chief successes 
of the week were Balliol’s victory over Christ Church, by 
which it took first place, and the six bumps recorded by 
Lincoln. Keble II. dropped six places, and Oriel II. was 
bumped each day until it could be bumped no more. 

Contrary to common expectation Oxford won the Inter- 
University Association match, but it lost at hockey and 
lacrosse. The latter match was interesting to us because 
our two Canadian undergraduates, Mr. Beaudry (Worcester), 
and Mr. Lanctot (Non-Coll.), took part in it,. They both 
distinguished themselves, though Mr. Lanctot’s shoulder 
was badly hurt early in the game. With a little luck 
Oxford might have won. Since then the billiard match 
has fallen to our rivals, and the boxing and fencing com- 
petition has ended in a draw. These minor inter-University 
contests have grown so numerous that the interest taken 
in them has greatly diminished. The University Sports, 
which decide who shall be our representatives against 
Cambridge, drew to the field a batch of spectators no 
bigger than may be seen in the parks watching an inter- 
collegiate rugger or hockey final. 

Could not more of our young men find time to take part 
in the exercises of the Officers’ Training Corps? It is said 
that Catholics are poorly represented in this patriotic work. 
The Oxford Corps has never been so flourishing and 
vigorous as at the present time. It has about a thousand 
members. 

The new Delegacy for Women Students has formally 
approved St. Frideswide’s at Cherwell Edge as a hostel for 
Roman Catholic students. Mother M. Amadeus, of the 
Society of the Holy Child Jesus, is the officially-appointed 
Vice-Principal. This fact should be of interest to a number 
of our readers. Catholic young ladies who desire a Univer- 
sity training and diploma have now a collegiate home 
open to them at Oxford, where they can enjoy the advan 
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tages of life at the University with many of the incon- 
veniences complained of by our undergraduates removed. 

There are as yet no examination results to communicate 
to our readers. We have heard Father Maturin’s confer- 
ences greatly praised, and his address at the Newman 
Society Meeting raised an interesting discussion. At the 
end of last term Mr. E. T. Long, of Queen’s, and Mr. G. E. 
Hope, of Trinity, had the happiness to be received into 
the Catholic Church. We are sorry to have to report 
unfavourably of Mgr. Kennard’s health. We pray God he 
may have a quick recovery from his indisposition. 

Before taking up residence at the University, in common 
with most people of our acquaintance, we had a very pro- 
nounced prejudice against “ragging.” We are of the same 
mind still, and would be glad if the very word were wiped 
out of Oxford use and memory. The rag is a puerile and 
barbaric custom, unmanly and unmannerly even when 
relieved with the saving grace of humour; at its worst, 
when spiteful, and devised to bring pain or shame to an 
individual, it is, and should be treated as, a grave criminal 
offence. But though the thing itself is hateful to us and 
reprehensible, we have come to think less hardly of those 
who take part in it. Such acts as our grave University has 
recently witnessed—the defacing of a college wall with. 
paint, the flooding of a sunken quadrangle, the breaking of 
windows and burning of college furniture, rowdy proces- 
sions and disturbances in the public streets—are outrages 
that in themselves cannot be excused. But they have not 
been, nor are they generally, the work of malicious and evil- 
minded individuals. Nor should they be considered as the 
irresponsible, mischievous pranks of our young barbarians 
at play. As arule they have a meaning and are designed 
to serve as a violent (and therefore foolish) protest against 
some abuse of authority—a protest shouted into ears that 
would be deaf (so it is thought) to a gentler utterance of the 
undergraduate complaint. They are not impromptu out- 
breaks of ruffianism. We should be nearer the mark if we 
classed the ‘‘ rag” with the doings of suffragettes and Trade- 
unionists on strike. But our Oxford protesters are not so 
persistent nor so savagely in earnest. We retain our sense 
of humour and do not take ourselves or our grievances too 
seriously, 

We do not know the full history of the recent rags at 
Pembroke and New College. But we know enough of the 
undergraduate temper—not often ungenerous or unduly 
excitable—to be sure that only a sense of unfair treatment 
could have moved our young men to such acts of violence. 
And we know enough of the reasonable spirit of the masters 
to be sure they were not intentionally unjust or incon- 
siderate. It was a case of a misunderstanding, with, 
probably, some fault on both sides. Occasional misunder- 
standings are inevitable ina place where so many of the 
pupils are men in mind and body, too nearly the equals of 

their masters to concede them, without criticism, the 
superiority and authority demanded as due to their position. 
A hundred years ago the “ Oxford Spy” wrote thus of the 
correct attitude of the undergraduate from the official point 
of view: , 
Learn these plain rules and treasure when you know— 
Wisdom is innate in the gown and band ; 
Their wearers are the wisest of the land : 
Science, except at Oxford, is a dream : 
In all things Heads of Houses are supreme: 
Proctors are perfect, whosoe’er they be: 
Logic is Reason in Epitome: 
Examiners, like kings, can do no wrong: 
All modern learning is not worth a song : 
Passive obedience 1s the rule of right : 
To argue, or oppose, is treason quite. 

Modified and mellowed by age, this is still the Oxford 

tradition, and, naturally, there are occasions when the 
. undergraduate finds it difficult to live up to it. He has 
come to believe he has some rights of his own, that, in fact, the 
University is ordained and ordered to a large extent for his 
benefit. During the recent troubles, a College Head, 
unable to discover the culprit who, in protest against some- 
thing or somebody, daubed the walls of a staircase doorway 
with staring colours, ‘‘gated” the whole College for a 
fortnight. Doubtless, in this way he made sure that the 
guilty one met with his deserts ; but what of the innocents 
slaughtered in the process? Less than one per cent. of 
justice is not much, but apparently the Head thought it an 
ample concession to undergraduates. They differed from 
him and protested—in their customary offensive and 
expensive fashion, 
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NOTES. 


Those who have at heart the honour of our services will 
note with satisfaction from the questions that were put to 
Mr. McKenna in the House of Commons on Thursday in 
last week that the Admiralty has not heard the last of the 
Archer-Shee Case. It will be remembered that Cadet 
George Archer-Shee, son of Mr. Martin Archer-Shee was, 
whilst at Osborne, declared guilty of having forged an 
endorsement to and cashed a postal order for five shillings, 
and was thus branded as a thief and dismissed from the 
College. For two years unavailing attempts were made to 
bring the case to a trial, so that the charge might be proved 
At last, however, the Admiralty was fought 
to its knees and admitted the boy’s innocence. But though 
an expression of regret was tendered nothing has been 
done to make any adequate compensation for the wrecking 
of the boy’s naval career. From the statement made by 
Mr. McKenna, it appears that the Admiralty has indeed 
offered to pay the father’s taxed costs in the various actions 
which he took to secure a trial on behalf of his boy. But 
this is no atonement to the boy himself for the wrecking 
of his career, and no adequate compensation to the father 
for the cruel suffering and trouble in which he was involved. 
Mr. Martin Archer-Shee has declined the Admiralty’s offer 
and claimed an indemnity against all costs, and a sum of 
410,000 as compensation. This, now says Mr. McKenna, 
the Admiralty are unable to pay, his plea being that it would 
have to come out of public money, and that the case is not 
one for compensation! Thus, then, as the matter stands 
at present, the public are informed that naval cadets may be 
evicted unheard from the service on a false charge, may 
spend years in attempts to clear their character, and that at 
last when they have succeeded in proving their innocence 
they are to be satisfied with the taxed costs of the necessary 
actions, an expression of regret, and a wrecked career. This 
is not the sort of thing that would be tolerated between man 
and man, and it should not be allowed between a boy and 
a great Department of Government. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Martin Archer-Shee will persist in the claim that he 
has put forward, ard meanwhile it is satisfactory to learn 
that Mr. Balfour is to raise the question in Parliament on 
the Navy Estimates. It is, indeed, pitiable that only by 
such measures can one of our great Departments be 
brought to do what is right and just toa youth whose 
career in the service of his country it has ruined. If the 
lesson has not yet been learned, it must be taught from the 
floor of the House. . 


The promises put forward by the Government of the things 
which are to be added unto their followers when the Veto 
of the Lords shall have been got out of the way are 
hurrying home to roost like a brood of chickens. On 
Tuesday the Nonconformists of the House of Commons 
met and passed a resolution pressing upon the Government 
“the absolute necessity -for legislation at the earliest 
possible moment in this present Parliament to remove 
the grievances under the Education Acts, 1902-3,” and for 
this purpose urging the introduction of a Bill drawn on 
national lines. Finally, the Government is told that it 
will be expected to “treat the matter as one of special 
urgency.” The next step, we suppose, will be a deputa- 
tion to the Prime Minister. After that we shall have to 
wait and see; but we must be ready. 


Lady Edmund Talbot is one of the three ladies who 
have been included on the Committee which has been 
appointed by the Home Secretary to inquire into the con- 
stitution, management, discipline and education of reforma- 
tory and industrial schools in England and Wales. This 
nomination will be especially gratifying to Catholics, whe 
know Lady Edmund Talbot’s long record of enlightened 
social work. Not only has she founded Catholic Social 
Union Clubs in London and Sheffield, and been asso- 
ciated for over a decade with the Ladies of Charity, but 
she is a member of the Committee of the British 
Institute of Social Science and as hon. secretary for the 
Catholic Association of Settlements and Girls’ Clubs has 
contributed some striking papers on settlement work. The 
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other ladies are Mrs, Bernard Player, who is a member of 
the After-care and Apprenticeship Committees in London, 
and Mrs. Winston Churchill. The other members of the 
Committee are Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, M.P., Mr. A. A. 
Allen, M.P., Mr. Ernley R. H. Blackwell, Colonel Arthur 
Collins, C.B., Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., Mr. W. Grant-Wilson, 
the Hon. J. CG Lyttelton, M.P., Sir George Nene M.D., 

F.R.S., and Mr. Charles E. B. Russell, 





Amongst the more important points which the Committee 
is to include in its inquiry are the relation of the schools to 
the education committees and other authorities ; variation 
in the types cf schools, and whether further provision is 
necessary for the proper grading of boys and girls ; the 
preparation given boys for entry into industrial or other 
careers, and the training and disposal of girls ; the care of 
boys and girls after leaving the schools and the relation of 
the schools in this connexion to existing institutions for the 
welfare of young persons ; the medical care of the schools ; 
and the methods of maintaining discipline and encouraging 
good conduct, and the extent to which further regulations 
with regard to punishments are desirable. From this it will 
be seen that the inquiry is intended to be of a comprehen- 
sive character. 


In another column we give an account of the expulsion 
of the Bishop of Oporto by the Republican Government 
for his share in the joint pastoral by which the Portuguese 
Bishops criticised the anti-religious policy of the Ministry. 
It was only, perhaps, to be expected that the measures 
taken against the Church by the Revolutionists in office 
would be leniently when not favourably judged by certain 
sections of opinion in this country. It is therefore gratify- 
ing to find a paper like Ze Saturday Review frankly allowing 
that the Bishops were within their right in criticising the 
anti-religious trend of the new authorities, and had good 
reason for their criticism. ‘ For,” says the article, “an 
anti-religious wave seems to be sweeping over Portugal, and 
is making its influence felt in many ways.” We are told 
how these pinchbeck Marats have removed a crucifix from 
a cemetery to a museum; how the bluejackets at Funchal 
knocked the head off a statue of St. Lawrence in the 
Governor’s Palace and played football with it; how the 
articles in the Penal Code which would punish such 
atrocities have been abolished by the Government, which, 
in the same decree, has put an end to religious processions 
by prohibiting and penalising the holding of religious 
services outside a duly registered church. ‘ Therefore,” 
concludes the writer, “on the whole the Portuguese Bishops 
were well within the truth when they protested against the 
marked anti-religious trend of Republican legislation. To 
remain silent in the circumstances would have been a 
neglect of duty.” 


We have got past the days when a mere blatant denial of 
a future life or of the possibility of miracles earns the 
prompt and cheap applause with which such declarations 
used to be received. Men of science are showing them- 
selves less cock-sure of what lies beyond the veil which 
science cannot penetrate, and accord a respectful treatment 
to questions which were once dismissed with superior 
scorn. As one of the latest examples of this we may refer 
to the address delivered at the recent Free Church Council 
Conference by Sir Oliver Lodge. Considering the 
Christian revelation from a scientific point of view, he 
affirmed that the biologist’s view of life as a physico- 
chemical process and his hope to be able to imitate the 
low stages of animal life by treatment of organic materials 
did mot exhaust the subject. Life and mind and will were 
not thus to be reduced to atomic mechanism and dynamics. 
After many years’ investigation, he proceeded, as reported 
by Zhe Times, he had been “ gradually convinced that the 
persistence of individual existence was a fact, and that 
occasional and difficult communication across the chasm was 
possible. The door, therefore, seemed open to a wealth of 
spiritual control. . .. The possibility of what were called 
miracles had been hastily and illegitimately denied. They 
were not necessarily more impossible or lawless than 
the interference of a human being would seem toa 
colony of ants. They should be judged by historical 
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evidence and literary criticism. Often in the history 
of science reality had proved simpler than our attempted 
conception of it.” 





The curse of the delation scandals in the French Army, 
an iniquitous system under which officers who were faithful 
to their religion or betrayed any sympathy for it, were 
notified to the Grand Orient and thence to the Ministry of 
War as unfit for promotion, has not been lifted. It is now 
some years since the revelations in the Chamber caused a 
thrill of horror to run through the land and incidentally 
brought about the fall of M. Combes. M. Berteaux, who 
followed General André at the Ministry of War, and who 
has again taken the same portfolio under M. Monis, gave a 
solemn pledge from the tribune that the system should be 
ended. But during the discussion on the Army Estimates 
of the Budget last week, M. Driant declared that the 
detestable system of the /iches still continued in activity, and 


that as a result camaraderie was dead in the Army. He 


enumerated instances of careers that had been broken 
under the miserable pretext that the political record of an 
officer were not satisfactory to the men in power. “We 
have seen,” he added, “notorious delators beneath the 
shelter of the Ministry of War inflict upon their victims the 
most ironic revenge, that of their dishonour.” Of course 
the Government gave a general denial to the charge, but, 
as the Journal des Débats points out, M. Berteaux did not 
and could not refute the precise evidence given in the 
tribune. The TZemps, too, testifies to the same effect 
affirming that his reply was not sufficient to reassure the 
Chamber, ‘And how,” continues the Republican journal, 
“can there be any suprise at that? It would be 
indeed difficult for the echo of our civil discords, 
bitter as they are, not to find its way amongst our 
regiments.” Unable to refute the charges brought by 
M. Driant, M. Berteaux thought that he was serving his 
cause by pointing out that a Military League, numbering 
some 635 officers and 63 generals had been formed, which 
in self-defence published the names’ of all the Free- 
masons in the regiments to set their comrades on their 
guard against them. It is clear, however, that the League 
is not open to the objections brought against the 
“casseroles.” It is a measure of self-defence, and works in 
the open, whilst the delators ply their work in the shadow 
of the Lodges and ante-chambers of a Department of 
Government. But the very fact that such a League has 
been found necessary is a striking proof of the continuance 
of the evil system against which its efforts are directed, as 
well as a sign of the division which exists in the ranks. 
As the Zemps puts it: “ So this is the position to which we — 
have been brought. Leagues and associations are tearing 
our army to pieces. Officers think themselves suspected 
and denounced. The confidence between brothers-in-arms 
has gone, and in the end the unity of the Army will be com- 
promised. Such are the detestable ravages wrought in 
our army by the system initiated by General André.” | 


Some interesting and significant figures have been 
furnished in a memorandum issued by Sir H enry Kimber 


in support of his Representation of the People Bill, which — , 


reveals how serious are the anomalies in our representative 
system. It appears that on January 1 the electorate of the 
United Kingdom was 7,904,465. Divided by 670—the 
number of members—this would give an average of 11,799 
electors per member. But Romford has 55,951, Waltham- 
stow 42,029, and Wandsworth (the largest borough) 39,821. 
These constituencies send three members to represent — 
137,801 voters; thirty members at the other end of the 
scale represent a smaller total electorate. England has an 
average electorate of 12,988, Wales 12,272, Scotland 11,117, 
and Ireland 6,761. On a general average England should 
have 512 members instead of 465, Wales 31 instead of 30, 
Scotland 68 instead of 72, and Ireland 59 instead of 103. 


Things Seen. “Viator” writes: ‘I was on my way to 
Italy, and had travelled from Bologne in the same com- 
partment with an old gentleman whose language towards 
porters, specially when they did not at once understand his 
French, suggested a very short temper. In the early morn- 
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ing at Basle we were joined by a lady and two children. I 
soon discovered the lady was sister-in-law to my companion. 
She addressed him always in terms of frightened deference. 
Her children were of another type. Miranda’s chief purpose 
in life seemed to be to echo her brother’s opinions on all 
possible occasions. Thomas quickly won a warm place in 
my heart by his innumerable audacities in regard to his 
uncle—audacities which, I verily believe, were mainly 
prompted by a desire to avenge his mother. The crisis 
came when we were nearing Milan. The gentle lady had 
said she felt very tired—travelling always fatigued her. 
The uncle broke in with ‘Nonsense, Maria; you give way 
to your imagination. Why, I have been travelling 24 
hours on end, and I am not a bit tired.’ What promised 
to be a lecture on the absurdity of feeling tired was cut 
short when Thomas exclaimed, ‘Oh, uncle!’ The uncle 
glared at the boy, and the mother, in alarm, said hastily : 
‘What did you mean, Thomas dear?’ And Miranda 
repeated, ‘Ob, uncle!’ Thomas stooped to tie his shoe, 
and said evasively, ‘Oh, nothing, mother.’ But the 
potentate said, ‘I insist, Maria, on knowing what that boy 
meant.’ ‘Well, I think you were exaggerating,’ said the 
boy. ‘Oh, Thomas dear,’ said the lady in tearful reproach, 
‘when will you learn to be respectful to your elders, and 
specially to your uncle, who has been so good to us all?’ 
The uncle, conscious that he was keeping very calm, said : 
‘He shall first confess his error, Maria.’ Then, pulling 
out a big gold watch, he went on with gathering 
emphasis: ‘I left Victoria at 2.30 p.m. yesterday, and 
it Is now 3.30, Just what I said—I have been travel- 
ling twenty-four hours,’ ‘That is not what you said,’ was 
the dogged reply. The uncle sat speechless, and Thomas, 
with a sudden look of laughter in his eyes, went on: ‘What 
you said was you had travelled 24 hours om end, and you 
know you were lying down part of the time—so you couldn’t 
have travelled all the time ox end, could you, uncle?’ 
‘No, could you, uncle?’ echoed Miranda. An atmos- 
phere of sulphur suddenly seemed to fill the compartment. 
A little while later the gentle lady was joining with the 
uncle in trying to make Thomas see the enormity of his 
offence and in explaining to him that he will inevitably come 
to an evil end. I think it was the note of distress in his 
mother’s voice which prevailed. Thomas owned up bravely, 
and expressed his sorrow for having been so rude to the 
best uncle a boy ever had. But when the party was leaving 
the train shortly afterwards I regret to say I detected 
Thomas making a grimace at the back of his retreating 
uncle, and then, turning in my direction, I think, he winked.” 
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THE MISSION AND EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries. By ADOLF HARNACK. Translated by J. 
MorraTT, B.D., D.D. Two vols. 25s. net; 12s, 6d. 
per vol. (London: Williams and Norgate.) 


[First NOTICE.] 


\ X JE are apt so to be displeased at the opposition offered by 

Judaism as to overlook its immense services to the 
spread of Early Christianity. Scattered very numerously over 
the Roman Empire was a race who commended to the world 
belief in One God, Creator of heaven and earth, Revealer of a 
pure worship and of a moral law that was holy; Who in the 
end was justly to judge all men in regard to their faith and 
practice. Asa fact, moreover, it was the providential mission 
of this people, however unfaithful some members were, to 
prepare the way for Christ, Who Himself declared the nearness 
of their doctrine to His own, in a very striking interview 
‘described by St. Mark xii. 28-34. A scribe asked the Master 
what was the first Commandment, and received for answer a 
whole-souled love of God, while the second Commandment was 
a corresponding love of neighbours. Then the interrogator 
heartily endorsed the reply: “Thou hast well said, Master, 
that there is one God and no other, and that love of Him with 
the whole heart, the whole soul, the whole mind, and the whole 
strength, and love of one’s neighbour as oneself, is something 
great beyond holocausts and sacrifices.” Our Lord’s approval of 
such acquiescence is most significant as to the relation of 
Judaism to Christianity : “Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God.” With grounds for conciliation so substantial, Chris- 
tianity did not triumph over the Empire till the time of Con- 
stantine ; J. S. Mill regretted that it was not in the age of 
M. Aurelius. Why it was so long delayed is a question which 
Harnack has in this work to answer. 
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Among the external causes favourable to Christianity he 
places all the helps derived from the unity of the Roman 
Empire; its gradual diffusion of a common law, a common 
rule, a common intercourse, a common range of ideas largely 
due to Hellenism as regards philosophy, and a common belief 
in the unity of the human race in Greek, Roman and barbarian. 
When to this list the loss of exact science is added, the state- 
ment needs careful qualification. So far as the science was the 
atomism of Epicurus, with its avowed purpose to banish fear of 
gods or death, the removal was advantageous; but a large- 
minded science would have been no hindrance. As to the 
syncretism of Western and Oriental religions, that by itself 
would have failed. As Harnack says, what all felt the want of 
was a Saviour ; and that is just what Jesus Christ was. Other 
titles of His, such as Shepherd, Teacher, Pontiff, have been 
communicated to His ministers; but these have left sacred to 
Him alone the name Jesus or Saviour, because He it was that 
brought the “divine word” which Plato conjectured might 
make up for the defects of the best wisdom which men could 
contribute to the problem how safely to accomplish the voyage 
of life: ef py ris Stvatto dogpadéorepov emi BeBavorépov dxnMaTOS, 
Néyou Oelou Tivos, StaropevOjvac (Phzedo 8 c.). 

Next to the external, Harnack gives the internal conditions 
under which the Christian mission had to be carried out at 
first; he admits the difficulty of stating them exactly, and 
restricts himself to the mention of two, “the old polytheism at 
its height in the imperial cultus, and the syncretism which 
represented the final stage of Hellenism” (p. 35). The former 
Christianity had to overcome, but elements from the latter, 
not indeed Christ, but His followers adopted. A syncretism 
means no mere syncrasis or mixture: it is a harmonised result 
of blending which in the present case “might seem to be 
incongruous,” yet had “a unity and a simplicity which is truly 
remarkable. The final motives are simple and powerful, inas- 
much as they have sprung from simple but powerful experiences 
of the inner life” (p. 34). t 

Putting inner and outer conditions together, we get certain 
leading ideas from which Christianity, in its process of develop- 
ing, might choose materials suitable to its own purpose: 


The soul, God, knowledge, expiation, asceticism, redemption, eternal 
4ife, with individualism and with humanity substituted for nationality 
—these were the sublime thoughts which were living and operative in 
the pagan world, partly as the precipitate of deep inward and outward 
movements, partly as the outcome of great souls and their toil, partly 
as the sublimation of all cults which took place during the imperial age. 
Whatever vital religion existed, it was in this cycle of thought and 
experience that it drew breath (p. 33). 


It is maintained not that the syncretism wholly overcame poly- 
theism, but that it reached a monotheism that tolerated a 
number of inferior deities, or of at least semi-divine beings by 
its side: 

There was an apparatus of zons, deliverers, and intermediate 
beings : but the highest deity was not the highest or the most perfect if 
it stood out by itself. The way of thinking was monotheistic at 
bottom ; it elevated the highest God to the position of primal God. 
Polytheism was relegated to a lower level (p. 34). 


One result in the process was to make God indescribable and 


incomprehensible, an effect sometimes aimed at by the authors 
of the Septuagint version of the Old Testament in the desire to 
get rid of anthropomorphisms which shocked them in the 
original Hebrew. So far as real grossness disappeared in the 
monotheistic tendency of pagan writers to purify the work of 
polytheists, a more attractive material was offered to Christians 
for embodiment in their style of writing. 

Throughout we have to bear in mind that Christianity gave 
rather than received ; that what it had to bestow was a divine 
revelation, and what it had to borrow, with modifications in the 
reception, was a terminology whereby to add scientific shape 
to doctrines delivered at first in simpler or less analytical manner. 
Moreover, much of the Grzco-Oriental philosophy which 
it adapted to its needs was growing up under Christian influence 
in the Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic schools. The mere 
Stoicism and the mere Epicureanism which were chiefly in 
vogue when Christ came on earth, were in many ways antago- 
nistic to Christianity, especially the latter: that was the experi- 
ence of St. Paul in his disappointing attempt to preach to the 
Athenians (Acts xvii. 18). These philosophers had no god 
absolutely set above all other beings; neither had the syncre- 
tistic Hellenism, as Harnack himself argues from a passage in 
“‘ Macarius Magnes” (iv. 20), where Porphyry thus speaks : 


Let us now proceed to inquire explicitly about the monarchy of the 
one God and the joint rule of those deities who are worshipped. A 
monarch rules subjects of kindred nature to him. For Hadrian wa; an 
emperor not because he ruled over sheep and cattle, but because he was 
king over buman beings whose nature was like his own. Even so, it 
would not have been accurate to term God monarch if Ele did not rule 
over gods whose nature was like His own (p. 34, note 1). 


The only orthodox sense which we could give to such an idea is 
that “God made manto His own image and likeness”; the 
intelligent creature alone is morally subject to God; the sub- 
jection of other creatures is non-moral. Harnack is mistaken 
in regarding the doctrine of Three Persons in One God as an 
evasive concession to Porphyry’s view. He thinks that Tertullian 
were perilously near to the pagans, while Origen went still 
nearer. But here we must remember that a Lutheran, with his 
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with his repudiation of angels and saints as intercessors, would 
suspect there were minor deities where Catholics would see but 
creatures raised to a special dignity. Only the Lutheran 
deference to the Old Testament would reconcile them to the 
orthodoxy of some texts which Porphyry quotes as favouring 
his view that a monarchic God must be a God over other gods 
—eds otk dv povdpyns Kuplws exdHOn, ei pt) Oe@v Ape. 

After these preliminaries Harnack enters on the discussion of 
Christ’s actual mission, a subject into which we will follow him 
by means of a second review of his volumes. 





A CHESTERTON CALENDAR. 


A Chesterton Calendar. Compiled from the Writings of 
G. K. C. 5s. net. London: Kegan Paul. 


E have seldom come across a book so wholly delightful 

and stimulating as this Calendar. With any other 

writers the successful abstraction of sentences from the bulwark 
of their context would have been impossible ; but Mr, Chesterton 
alone among the moderns seems to have the power of the 
epigram—in its original, and not in its Cockney, sense. This 
delightfully produced book contains a multitude of gay, splendid, 
and true thoughts, all playing leap-frog together with perfect 
system and sanity. There is no confusion in this gigantic game 
of wisdom and fun. Then, as if these good things in prose were 
not already wholly satisfying, the want of something more is 
first created and then fulfilled. The Calendar is compiled from 
works not only of prose, but also of poetry; and it is in the 


We all know the criticism of “ fireworks” that is hurled at 
G. K. C.’s head—“ Roman Candles,” a Nonconformist once said 
bitterly—and we have all met the iterated complaint that Mr. 
Chesterton “turns one upside down.” The answer is as obvious 
as the complaint ; and both are obviously true. G. K. C. turns 
us upside down, but only when we are standing on our heads ; 
and for anyone long accustomed to this view of the created 
order of things, the universe the right way up is not unnaturally 
a fantastic nightmare. 

Nevertheless, the cry still goes up—“of course, he’s very 
brilliant, but .. .”. Now you cannot dismiss a writer and a 
teacher by calling him “brilliant” any more than you can be 
dissatisfied with food if it feeds, or with the sun if it shines. 
Mr. Chesterton zs brilliant; and this we would stoutly main- 
tain in face of the hearty acquiescence of the whole world. But 
there are more qualities in brilliance than one; there is 
illumination, for instance, and its opposite, shadow ; there is 
heat ; and there is colour. More than this—these qualities are 
objective as well as subjective. The sun shows light and 
colour in the world as well as in itself. And it is not fantastic 
to say the same of the writer of this poem : 


My Lady clad herself in grey, 
That caugbt and clung about her throat ; 
Then all the long grey winter-day 
On me a living splendour smote ; 
And why grey palmers holy are, 
And why grey minsters great in story, 
And grey skies ring the morning star, 
And grey hairs are a crown of glory. 


My Lady clad herself in green, 
Like meadows where the wind-waves. pass ; 
Then round my spirit spread, I ween, 
A splendour of forgotten grass. 
Then all that dropped of stem or sod, 
Hoarded as emeralds might be, 
I bowed to every bush, and trod 
Amid the live grass fearfully. 


My Lady clad herself in blue, 

Then on me, like the seer long gone, 
The likeness of a sapphire grew, 

The throne of him that sat thereon. 
Then knew I why the Fashioner 

Splashed reckless blue on sky and sea ; 
And ere ’twas good enough for her, 

He tried it on Eternity. 


Beneath the gnarled old Knowledge-tree 
Sat, like an owl, the evil sage : 
** The world’s a bubble,” solemnly 
He read, and turned a second page. 
‘A bubble, then, old crow,” I cried, 
‘*God keep you in your weary wit ! 
A bubble—have you ever spied 
The colours I have seen in it?” 


Mr. Chesterton has an infinite variety of those qualities that 
make for sheer amusement. He is witty; he has a sense of 
the ridiculous ; and he has that rarest of possessions, that we 
can only call “fun.” He has added to the gaiety of individuals 
—a finer thing than the gaiety of nations. And he is wise all 
the time: 


In the hollow of the grey-green hills of rainy Ireland lived an old, 
old woman, whose uncle was always Cambridge at the Boat Race. 
But in her grey-green hollows she knew nothing of this; she didn’t 
know that there was a Boat Race. Also she did not know that she had 
an uncle. She had heard of nobody at all, except of George the First, 
of whom she had heard (I know not why), and in whose historical 
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memory she put her simple trast. 
time, it was discovered that this uncle of hers was really not her uncle, 
and they came and told her so. 
said only * Virtue is its own reward.” 


It is from Mr. Chesterton’s profound sense of the value of 


analogy, his realisation of its portentous place in the relation 
between man and God and man and his fellow, that a vast 
amount of his vitality as a thinker and his beauty asa poet arise. 
For instance, for its own sake and as a symbol G. K. C. has a 
great and constant love for grass. He knows, with Thompson, 
that man cannot “stir a flower without troubling of a star.” We 
catch our breath with sheer joy at the analogy in the second 
verse of an extract from the “ Ballad of Alfred” : 


Fearfully plain the flowers grew, 
Like a child’s book to read, 

Or like a friend’s face seen ina glass. 
He locked, and there Our Lady was ; 

She stood and stroked the tall live grass 
As a man strokes his steed. 


Her face was like a spoken word 
When brave men speak and choose ; 
The very colours of her coat 
Were better than good news... . 


It would not be in keeping with a review of a book of this 
nature to make it the subject of an essay on Mr. Chesterton’s 
philosophy ; but a few passages demand quotation and will not 
be denied : 

If the old priests forced a statement on mankind, at least they 
previously took some trouble to make it lucid. It has been left for the 
mobs of Anglicans and Nonconformists to persecute for a doctrine 
without even stating it. 

Christianity is always out of fashion because it is always sane ; and 
all fashions are mild insanities. The Church always seems to be 
behind the times, when it is really beyond the times ; it is waiting till 
the last fad shall have seen its last summer. It keeps the key ofa 
permanent virtue, 

St. Francis expressed in loftier and bolder language than any earthly 
thinker the conception that laughter is as divine as tears. Fle called 
his monks the mountebanks of God. He never forgot to take pleasure 
in a bird as it flasbed past him, or a drop of water as it fell from his 
finger ; he was, perhaps, the happiest of all the sons of men. Yet this 
man undoubtedly formed his whole polity on the negation of what we 
think the most imperious necessities. Why was it that the most large- 
hearted and Poetic spirits in that age found their most congenial 
atmosphere in these awful renunciations ? Why did he who loved 
where all men were blind, seek to blind himself where all men loved ? 
Why was he a monk and not a troubadour? We have a suspicion that 
if these questions were answered we should suddenly find that much 
of the enigma of this sullen time of ours was answered also. 

The only thing still old-fashioned enough to reject miracles is the 
New Theology. 


‘The Cross cannot be defeated, for it is defeat. 


We could indefinitely extend this notice of a book unreview- 
_ able because so thronged with a multitude of essential themes 
_ treated and summed up with the brevity of genius: it is as 
impossible to catch completely the “ air” of Mr. Chesterton’s 
work as it is to hum the Chopin black-note étude. Only one 
word of warning to the reader is necessary: the Calendar will 
make him live at a huge, though not uncomfortable, speed. The 
Calendar has a page of quotation for every day in the year— 
and it will prove the shortest year of the reader’s life by some 
three hundred and sixty-four and three-quarters days. He will 
open at January 1, and at the end of some exhilarating hours he 
will have lived through four seasons, or twelve months ; he will 
not lay the book down till he has reached the year’s end. And 
then he will begin over again. 


i Sitting pomdremncietesrestoeplinesesnsenhcansep 
FATHER TIM. 


Father Tim. By RosA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). 
London: Sands. 


BOOK by “Rosa Mulholland” is certain of a warm 
welcome, in many a hand, in many a home, Her new 

_ work—call it a story, a novel, an imaginary biography, or what 
you will—is in fact a description of the kind of life experienced 
by the best type of devoted, hard-working Irish priests, both in 
town and in country. Its excellent pictures of Irish life and 
character, of Irish peasants and of Irish city-slums, for which 
alone the book would be well worth reading, are only incidental 
to the portrait of Father Tim. His skill and patience in dealing 
with a large variety of cases, chiefly among the poor, but to some 
extent also among the middle classes, and even a little among 
the higher, are admirably described. If any reader should 
deny that the book is a novel, he could not fairly deny that it is 
a romance ; and we have seldom read a work of fiction which 
more vividly brought before our minds the fact that, if amorous 
pleasures and the joys of wives and children are excluded from 
the lives of priests, these lives are often fuller of romantic 
incidents than those of laymen. Lady Gilbert has done wisely 
in not making Father Tim perform any extraordinary deeds of 
heroism or self-sacrifice: he merely does his duty as a simple 
secular priest ; nor does she place him in abnormally difficult or 
embarrassing situations ; but it is just his complete fulfilment 
of simple duty which makes Father Tim, and the book bearing 
his name, so attractive and so instructive. The Irish humour, 
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of which there is plenty, is never exaggerated, never strained, 
never ill-introduced ; the pathos is fully sufficient, touching 
rather than painful, and in most cases valuably suggestive. The 
author has by no means exhausted her energies upon her 
principal character. The others are drawn with a careful and 
a skilful hand ; and, if the book consists rather of a succession 
of incidents in the life of Father Tim than of a continuous 
story with a plot which, as reviewers say, “holds the attention 
of the reader from cover to cover,” it is for that very reason a 
much better description of the life of a priest, and indeed, for 
that matter, of the life of alayman. The lives of few of us are 
all plots, nor are our stories all unbroken threads. Finally we 
have to thank our popular author for refraining from butchering 
her hero at the end of her book. The last we see of Father 
Tim is “ whisking round a corner, down a lane,” in the slums of 
his Dublin parish, which is a far more satisfactory finish than an 
edifying death-bed scene. His well-lived life leaves us with 
little anxiety as to the holiness of his death, which let us hope 
may be long delayed. 





CHRIST IN THE CHURCH. 


Christ in the Church. By the Rev. R. H. BENSON. 
net. London: Longmans, 


HE editor of Zhe Hibbert Journal has recently written a 
book contending that life is larger than reason, experience 
fuller than any explanation. Problems abound, but life 
demands more than a solution of problems: the picture is 
more than the answers to an infinite series of questions. If we 
would pass uncrippled through life we must not atrophy all 
faculties save one, but rather welcome with open soul the 
immediate gifts presented on every side to experience. Sucha 
view is the apology for “ Christ in the Church.” 

Difficulties remain, for who that has once been caught in the 
toils of a naked intellectualism does not know how hard is the 
way of escape? All experience must be rationalised before it 
be passed as valid ; discussion, analysis, “ clear thinking ” must 
do their worst. Intellect is a tyrannous master, subtle, hard to 
be overcome. Yet at the moment the periodic wave of revolt 
is in full tide, and life is temporarily victorious over her too 
masterful servant. It is the moment then for the “City set on 
the Hill” to appeal by the sheer power of her beauty: her 
victory depends on the absence of clouds at the base. As the 
supreme test of beauty is the presence of joy in pain, as the 
fairest amongst the sons of men was without beauty or 
seemliness, so the Church is victorious in defeat. As the vine 
to the branches, so is Christ to the Church: the vine zs the 
branches, Christ zs the Church, yet more than the Church. 
Protestant individualism is lost in Catholic Communion, vicarious 
life is more than isolated existence. 

The life of Christ on earth, since the Ascension, z.z., the life 
of the Church, is put before us as a single unity. It is the 
immediate appeal of the whole, as distinct from the minute 
discussion of the parts, that is enforced. A rift has been made 
in the clouds that should ensure victory—or is it defeat ?—for 
many. 


3s. 6d. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE, 


The Ladies. Court Book for rorz (ios. 6d. net. London: 
Daly), has now been before the public for four years so that it 
may be safely said to supply a want in the social world. After 
a calendar of social events and appointments for the year, 
particulars are given of the members of the Royal Family, and 


this is followed by the main portion of the book, an alphabetical | 


list of ladies with biographical notes. Then come lists of the 
presentations at Court and of the fashionable weddings that 
took place in the past year, a list of the ladies’ clubs in London 
and diagrams of the accommodation of the London theatres. 
The text is printed in large open type and the book is effectively 
bound in red and gold. 

The Green Book of London Society is a volume edited for 
“Whitaker” by Mr. Douglas Sladen and Mr. W. Wigmore. It 
constitutes a directory of the Court, of Society, and of the 
political and official worlds; and it includes the names of: 
celebrities in art, literature, science and sport. The volume 
teems with information set forth with the lucidity which 
characterises ‘ Whitaker’s” Almanac, and the notes on sport 
of various kinds have been supplied by well-known representa- 
tives of each. 


Lady Fanny, by “ Mrs. George Norman,” is one of Messrs. 
Methuen’s popular 6s. novels, and is already in its second 
edition. Although we cannot but regret that Lady Fanny 
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should have to take such a roundabout way of reaching that 
state of content and loyalty in which every married woman 
ought always to remain happily at home, nevertheless the 
seasoned novel-reader will not be offended by her more or less 
romantic adventures. “ Mrs. Norman’s” new novel deals with 
society, like her “‘ Sylvia,” and she makes her men and women 
life-like and interesting, whether in the homeland or amid the 
lovely scenery of the Engadine. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A judicious critic in Zhe Manchester Guardian has recently 
pointed to the success of the “Selected Poems” of Francis 
Thompson as a proof that the British public reads and appre- 
ciates good poetry. Another writer, it seems, had been drawing 
the same comforting conclusion from the fact that the collected 
poems of Mr. Noyes have reached a second edition in the com- 
paratively brief space of six months. But, as the aforesaid 
critic remarks, “A far more striking circumstance that seems 
to point in the same direction is the series of editions through 
which the ‘Selected Poems’ of Francis Thompson have 
passed.” “Mr. Noyes’s,” he adds, “is just the sort of poetry 
one would expect to be popular. It breaks nonew ground. It 
has reminiscences of other poets, and even when the singing 
voice is not in absolute unison with the voice of some one of 
his immediate precursors it is at least never out of concord with 
it. With Thompson the case is different. He has, indeed, 
affinities with Patmore, but he is essentially an innovator.” 





It is curious, by the way, that while one of the two poets thus 
compared and contrasted is essentially a Catholic, the other, at 
any rate in some of his work, strikes a distinctly Protestant note. 
And in this connexion it may be remarked that the point made 
by the writer in The Manchester Guardian finds a further con- 
firmation. For in most cases a book of poems will owe some- 


thing of its success to other causes besides the pure merit of its 


poetry gua poetry. And if only for this reason, the success of 
a book which has less of these extraneous attractions is a more 
striking proof of a taste for poetry than the same measure of 
demand for a book that also appeals to cherished beliefs and 


national patriotism. 





As these remarks may suggest, it is sometimes possible to 
assert more than is warranted by the evidence when we con- 
clude that the success of a particular book proves that there is 
a general demand for great poetry. But, to speak frankly, we 
fear that it is far more common to make mistakes in the opposite 
direction. Thus, pessimists whose praise is all for the past, 
and critical aristocrats, who seem to think that the popular taste 
can only be pleased by what is tawdry and vulgar, will often 


tell us that the love of true poetry has perished, or lingers only 


in some narrow circles. And if asked for proof, they can only 
point to the fact that certain works of genius are neglected 
while many books that are worthless as literature win a wide 
popularity. But this line of argument only convinces us that, 
if poetry may have fallen on evil days, logic and criticism are 
in yet more parlous circumstances. 





It certainly seems rash to argue that the taste for poetry has 
departed from modern readers, because some poetic master- 
pieces may not be properly appreciated. For if this were the 
real cause of their neglect, all the poets must suffer from the 
same want of readers. And if we are to make comparisons with 
the past, itis only fair to remember that the works of earlier 
poets are still with us, and still find fresh and appreciative 
readers every day. We have no figures before us at the 
moment. But there can be no question that there are many 
editions of our great poets in circulation at the present day. 
And we imagine that many of the old masters find more readers 
now than in any earlier generation. The lover of true literature 
may have good reason to lament the number of worthless works 
that find favour atthe present time. But, on the other hand, he 
should not forget such necessary facts as the continued demand 
for the poets of the past, or the success achieved by a new 
poet not unworthy to be ranked with the giants of an earlier 
generation. 





In like manner, it may be well to observe that there is a 
strange fallacy in the notion that great poetry can only be 
appreciated by a cultured and critical minority. A great poet 
who was also no mean logician has told us that there is no 
greater folly than that of affirming or denying without due 
distinction. Certainly there are some kinds of great poetry 
whose readers and admirers must needs be fit and few. For 
the highest flights of poetry may be associated with abstruse 
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thought and learned language. But, on the other hand, there 
is much of the world’s greatest poetry that is happily within 


reach of all and has that touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin. 





It is easy for the cultured critic to dilate on the tawdriness 
and vulgarity of the “literature” that too often finds favour with 
the common crowd of unlettered men. But it is well that such 
Superior persons should be reminded that there is, withal, 
another side of the picture. For, on the one hand, there have 
been periods of false culture and foolish criticism, when the 
high priests of literature have worshipped brazen idols. 
And often enough a vein of real poetry has been preserved 
among the poor and unlearned people. Hear what Campbell 
of Islay says of a poem which some readers may well consider 
the gem of his great collection : “ How old this ballad may be, 
or who composed it, I cannot guess, but it is more than a 
hundred years old: it was known in Dunkeld, Barra, Skye, 
and Ceantire, long ago, and it is commonly sung still by the 
uneducated classes, in spite of the educated who try to 
put down this kind of entertainment.” 





It may be alleged in mitigation of their offence that some of 
the aforesaid “ educated” people were probably ignorant of the 
tongue in which the ballad was written, and were thus incapable 
of appreciating its beauty. But it is to be feared that in some 
cases a false taste proved as effective an impediment as absolute 
ignorance of the language. Thus, we have suffered much 
from those critics who preferred the frigid versification of 
Renaissance scholarship to the “barbarous” metres of 
medieval hymnody. And possibly those simple people who 
cherished alove for the work of theoldhymn-writers were despised 
by the superior persons of classic culture. But a sounder 
criticism has learned to recognise the fact that there is more 
real poetry in the rude simplicity of the early hymns than ina 
whole wilderness of classic versification. 


From this mention of the beauties of liturgical poetry we turn 


by a natural transition to give a word of welcome to a new Holy | 
Week Book just published by Messrs. Burns and Oates. Apart _ 


from the advantages of fine and legible printing and systematic 
arrangement, this new edition has some points that should 
commend it to our ecclesiastical musicians. It appears that Mr. 
Vowles, the accomplished choirmaster of Downside School, has 
divised a new typographical scheme which should facilitate the 
proper singing of the difficult Tenebrae psalms. And this 
simple and effective plan is clearly explained in the “ Tenebrae 
Unehae which is issued as a supplement to the new Holy Week 
ook, » 





It is no disparagement to modern books of piety and popular 
devotions to say that a far higher importance attaches to the 
ancient liturgical prayers and ceremonies of the Catholic Church. 


And those who have learnt to love the beauties of this goodly 


worship of God must often see cause to regret the hard case of 


those who are without this advantage. Some of us in this 
country have too little opportunity of seeing these services 
celebrated with due solemnity. And, on the other hand, it is 
to be feared that some who have this opportunity have not learnt 
to follow and understand the Sacred Liturgy. For this reason, 
we confess we take a particular satisfaction in the appearance 
of a good popular edition of such a work as the Holy Week 
Book. For, besides the practical help it offers to those who 


4 


4 


attend the services of the Church at that sacred season, it may  ~_ 


haply give some readers a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the rich treasures enshrined in the Liturgy of Holy 
Church. 





Here it may be of interest to recall the fact that two English 
prelates of an earlier generation were moved by a desire to 
make these sacred services better known to Catholics of this 
country. Cardinal Wiseman’s writings, we fear, are too little 
known to present-day readers. And possibly few who read 
these lines are acquainted with his valuable little volume of 
lectures on the Ceremonies of Holy Week. But though this 
little book is by no means so well known as it ought to be, it 
still has some readers and is known at least by reputation to 
others who are not familiar with its pages. In this, we fancy, 
it issomewhat more fortunate than a similar work by a relative 
of the present writer, to wit, Cardinal Wiseman’s successor as 
Rector of the English College, Rome, Bishop C. M. Baggs, 
Vicar-Apostolic of the Western District. 

Wi HK 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


BIKTHS. 
LEEMAN.—On the soth inst., at Carlindeen, Windsor Avenue, Belfast, the 
wife of Captain J. L. Sleeman, Royal Sussex Regt. (Attached General Staff), of a 


son. 








DEATHS. 


FEGEN.—On the 20th inst., at 12, Alexander-square, S.W., suddenly, Vice- 
Admiral F. F. Fegen, M.V.O., J.P., of Baltinlonty, Borrisoleigh, Ireland. R.I.P. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

CLARK.—Elizabeth Jane Clark, of Wolverhampton, who died in Paris on March 
28, 1893. R.LP. 
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FARM STREET CHURCH. 


Course of LENTEN and EasTER SERMONS at Low 
Mass 12 noon, 


BY 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 


Subject: The “ Our Father”—Our Country’s Need 
to-day. 

March 26: Petition IV.—From his Father the child asks for 

bread. 
April 2: PETITION V.—From his King the subject begs for 
forgiveness. 
April 16: PetiTION VI.—From his Master the servant seeks 
° deliverance from ail evil. 

Behold “The breviary of the whole Gospel.”— 

Tertullian. 

‘© The compendium of the heavenly message.” 

—S. Cyprian. 


“¢ The epitome of Our Lord’s teaching.” 





GORPUS. ‘CHRISTI CHURCH; 


MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, W.C. 


A Fortnight’s Mission, to be given by the Revv. Frs. 
Harpy and O’SuLLIVAN, of the Vincentian Order, Dublin, 
will begin on Passion Sunday, April 2, and end or 
Easter Sunday, April 16. 

ORDER OF SERVICES. 

Sundays: 





Mass (with short Sermon), 8, 9, 10, 12. 
Devotions, Mission Sermon, and Benediction at 7. 
Week-days: 1st Mass 8, 2nd Mass ro, followed by Instruction. 

Evening Service 8. 
Easter Day: Mass 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 noon. General Communion at 8. Mass 
for all who took part in the Mission. 
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CARMELITE CHURCH, KENSINGTON. 
Lenten Sermons.—Very Rev. Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J; 


will preach at High Mass (11 a.m.) on all 
Sundays of Lent. 


Subject: ** Figs from Thistles.” 
March 5: Truth from Caiphas. March rg: Loyalty from Peter. 
March rz: Prudence from Judas. March 26: Charity from the 


Jewish Mob. 
April 2: Hope from the Chief Priests. 
Rev. Father BastL MATuRIN, M.A., will 
preach after Vespers (4 p.m.) on all Sundays 
of Lent. 

Subject; ‘Some of the Titles of Our Lord.” Also 
Tuesdays (4.30 p.m.) on Sin, its Sources and Remedies. 
Thursdays (4.30 p.m,) on The Laws and Principle of Prayer. 
Wednesdays and Fridays (4.30 p.m.), Way of the Cross and 

Benediction. 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


UNDAY, March 26, 1911.—Preachers; 12 noon, Father 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 4p.m., Father STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, 

S.J. Wednesday, March 29, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, Marchisr, 
3.30 p.m., Father STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J. 


ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 


PATHER MATURIN will preach at the 12.15 Mass on 
all the Sundays in Lent. 








RETREATS. 





CONVENT OF THE ASSUMPTION, 23, KENSINGTON-SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
(THE ANNUAL RETREAT for LADIES, given at the 
Convent of the Assumption, 23, Kensington-square, will be preached by the 
Rev. Father GAVIN, S.J. It commences on Passion Sunday, April 2, and closes 
on the following Saturday, April 8. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother 
Superior. 


THE CABLE 
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CONVENT OF MARIE -REPARATRICE, 
TOWER HOUSE, CHISWICK-LANE, W. 


A Retreat for Spanish ladies will be given by the REv. 
F. Jose GonzaLez (M.S.H.) from Monday, 3rd, to 
Saturday, April 8. 
Ladies wishing to stay in the Convent must apply at once to the 
Rev. Mother. 


REDREAT, “for LAD ArS: 


St. Catherine’s Convent, 
Lauriston Gardens, Edinburgh. 
A Retreat for Ladies, conducted by Father Ignatius Ireland, 
S.J., will open at St. Catherine’s Convent on Friday, April 
7, and end on Thursday, the 13th. 

Application for room to the Rev. Mother Superior. 














CONVENT ‘OF - THE CENAGEE: 


63, Stamford Hill, London, N. 
A RETREAT for Ladies will be given by 
Mgr. CROKE ROBINSON from Mownpay, 
APRIL 3, to SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1911. 

Lor particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 
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Under the Patronage of The ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR will give a SacrepD CONCERT 
on the works of J. SEBASTIAN BACH 
in the CATHEDRAL HALL, AMBROSDEN AVENUE, S.W., 
MONDAY, APRIL 3, at 8.15 p.m. 
Vocalists: Sofvano, Miss Violet Runciman. A/Zzo, Mr. Albert Cockell, 
Tenor, Mr. Sadleir Brown. Bass, Mr. A, H. Gee. 
Pianists: Mr. W. M. Sewell and MISS IRENE SCHARRER. 
Conductor: Mr. R. R. Terry, 
Tickets, 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d., of Breitkopf and Haertel, Great Marlb ‘h- 
street, W.; Art and Book Co., Ashley-place, S.Woe Burns dnd: aneeiad 
Orchard-street, W. ; B. F. Laslett, 245, Brompton-road ; R. and T. Wash- 


bourne, 1, Paternoster Row; Catholic Association Russell- W.C.5 
and Members of the Cathedral Choir. ie ie A : 


THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Pilgrimage to Bruges (For the Procession of the Holy Blood) MAY 6 
EET RT OT Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. £3 5 0 
Dr. Cowgill, Bishop of Olenus. : 
Pilgrimage to Rouen (Celebrations in hovour of the Blessed 
CE Joan of Arc) ; MAY 27 
Under the Leadership ofthe Right Rev. £4 4 0 
Dr. Keating, Bishop of Northampton. 
Particulars upon application to the Hon. Secretary (G. 6 » Russell- 
London, W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 16. °) 3 eae 


Pilgrimages and Tours to Madrid, Norway, Lucerne, Newcastle (Catholic 
Congress), and Lourdes, are in course of arrangement. 
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Catholic Reference Library, 92, Victoria-st., S.W. 
Under the Patronage of His Grace the Archbishop. 


Open daily 10 a.m, torop.m, Sundays, 3 toro p.m. 1,000 Books. 





ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 


Full particulars on application as above. 





ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, ; 


NORTH STAFPS. (COTTON HALL). 
OxrorpD Locals, rgro. 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 
Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymgrs, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are assisted in the 
work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities, 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


LADYGROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fie 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. . 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 7 
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STONYHURST COLLEGE. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


taebercompeted fon on 
APRIL 10 and APRIL II, 1911. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, 
Stonyhurst College, Blackburn. 

















CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE C@UR, WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 
Under the Patronage of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barrow. 


A Home Convent School is being opened at Easter 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
receive a limited number of pupils, to whom they 
wish to devote individual attention. They offer 
special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games. Lady 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, which 
is quite apart from the school. 


For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
} BERKS. 
Conducted by the English Benedictines. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 
BOARD EXAMINATIONS and tor the UNIVERSITIES. 
Prospectus, &e., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


"THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 

Koyal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 





Freep. W. HowBLt, Secretary. 


Rie PABLEET: 


Pro Ecciasia DEI, PRO REGE ET PATRIA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


————4¢—————— 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, March 19, 1911. 


THE HOLY FATHER’S NAME DAY. 


Yesterday and to-day congratulations from every part of the 
world have been received by the Holy Father on the occasion 
of the feast of his Patron St. Joseph. They began yesterday 
morning, when his Holiness received in private audience the 
members of his Ante-camera, headed by Mgr. Bisleti, Major- 
domo. At 11 o'clock all the Cardinals of the Curia, excepting 
the Dean Cardinal Oreglia and Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of 
Propaganda, who were kept away by illness, were admitted to 
the Pope’s private library, and there Cardinal Serafino Vannu- 
telli, Subdean of the Sacred College, in the name of all his 
colleagues offered their felicitations and good wishes—and with 
them a generous offering of money as their contribution to the 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the modern institution of Peter Pence. His Eminence declared 
that the Sacred College took that occasion to give another 
testimony of their devoted attachment to the Apostolic See 
during the specially troublous times through which the Church 
is passing, and this gave the tone to the Pope’s reply. His 
Holiness referred to the bitter trials which religion has to 
encounter nowadays, and spoke of the comfort that the loyalty 
and support of the Cardinals gave him. Immediately after 
this presentation the Pope received in succession the Com- 
mandant and officers of the Noble Guard, the Commandant and 
officers of the Palatine Guard, the Commandant and officers of 
the Swiss Guard, and the Commandant and officers of the 
Pontifical Gendarmes, who offered the congratulations of them- 
selves, and those under their command. Again this morning 
his Holiness admitted to his presence representatives of the 


five Catholic Unions which constitute the Catholic organisation 
of Italian Catholics, of the Diocesan Direction of Rome, of the 
the Gioventu Cattolica Italiana, and of the Circolo di San 
Pietro, who presented the traditional basket of fruit and flowers. 
His Holiness seemed to be in excellent health, though it was 
observed that he looked rather tired at the close of the recep- 
tions—and hardly any wonder, for although they were as 


brief and as informal as possible, they occupied a considerable 
time. 





































ART AND LETTERS IN THE VATICAN. 


Every year on the Pope’s name-day some account is given of 
the works done in the Vatican and the publications issued from 
it. During the last twelve months the most notable artistic 
things accomplished in the Palace of the Popes have been the 
cleaning of the frescoes of the Stanze of Raphael, and the 
replacing of the old windows of the Sistine. Professor 
Cavenaghi became famous five years ago by giving a new 
immortality to Leonardo’s “ Last Supper,” which was regarded as 
doomed. Since the death of Seitz he has made his home in the 
Vatican ; two years ago he restored the frescoes on the lateral 
walls of the Sistine; last year he has done the same for the 
Stanze ; and in neither case has he drawn a new line or used 
a drop of paint. The Vatican publications for 1910-1911 have 
consisted chiefly of three great works of artistic importance, the 
first a reproduction of the designs of Giuliano da San Gallo, the 
second a reproduction of the ancient mosaics preserved in the 
Lateran and Vatican palaces, and the third an_ illustrated 
description of the coins and metal bulls of the Vatican collection. 
Three other important works of the last year have been Franchi 
de’ Cavalieri’s “‘ Note Agiografiche,” Carusi’s “ Dispacci e lettere 
di Giacomo Gherardi,” containing many hitherto unpublished 
documents illustrating the history of Italy at the end of the 
fifteenth century, and Mgr. Stornaiolo’s splendid illustrated 
‘Miniature delle Omelie di Giacomo Monaco e dell’ Evan- 
geliario Greco-Urbinato,” which is a singularly precious con- 
tribution to the story of Christian Art. Thus under Pius X. 
as under his predecessors the Vatican continues to promote 
art and letters. 


THE FALL OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


All the papers print whole pages of their own reasons and 
those of others for the resignation of the Luzzatti Cabinet. The 
reasons given are extremely varied, but everybody agrees that 
no other course was open to the Prime Minister—although in 
the note which brought about the catastrophe the supporters of 
the Gevernment numbered 265 and the opponents only 70, But 
among the 70 were the majority of the Radical group ; this fact 
implied that the Radical Ministers of the Cabinet, Credaro and 
Sacchi, who voted in the majority, no longer enjoyed the con- 
fidence of their own colleagues and that their resignation was 
therefore inevitable; and as the formation of the Cabinet 
originally depended on the acceptance of office by these two, 
Luzzatti could not hope to hold his Ministry long together with- 
out them. But the unexpected downfall of the Government has 
put Mayor Nathan and his A/oc into a curious quandary, 
To-morrow week the great celebrations are to begin in Rome, 
and the S/oc had already threatened Luzzatti that it would - 
resign on the very eve of the great day unless it had a formal 
guarantee that the Government would immediately introduce a 
law guaranteeing an annual sum of over five millions of francs 
from the Government to the municipality. That meant putting 
Rome under the exceptional government of a Royal Commis- 
sioner just at the time when such a condition of things would 
have been particularly anomalous, and Luzzatti with the Bloc 
pistol pointed at his head had given way. It remains to be 
seen now what the Freemasons who rule Rome will do—their 
guarantees for replenishing the empty coffers of the municipal 
treasury have faded away into thin air; they have threatened to 
resign if the money is not forthcoming, they have no means for 
carrying on the administration of the city—and everybody is 
anxious to know what will be the upshot of the situation. Nor 
is this the only complication. Next Sunday the tram-men are to 
hold a meeting to decide whether they shall go on strike or not ; 
there is grave danger that the railway employees may declare a 
general strike immediately after the opening of the period of 
festivity, and on the whole there is ample room for speculation 
as to the success of the great commemoration in Rome—for 
apparently the success in Turin is fully assured. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN ROME. 


St. Patrick’s new church in Rome was blessed on Thursday 
morning by his Eminence Cardinal Martinelli in the presence 
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of a large congregation, which included Mgr. Stonor, Arch- 
bishop of Trebizond, Mgr. Stanley, Bishop of Emmaus, the 
General of the Augustinians, Mgr. Prior, Auditor of the Rota, 
the Rectors of the Irish and Scots Colleges, representatives of 
the Irish Franciscans, Dominicans, and Christian Brothers. 
On the Feast of the Titular next day Mgr. Zambini, Bishop of 
Zougma, celebrated Pontifical High Mass, and in the afternoon 
before Benediction Father David Fleming, O.F.M., Consultor 
of the Holy Office, preached an eloquent sermon. The Feast 
was celebrated with the usual solemnity in the Irish College and 
at St. Isidore’s, where Mgr. Heffron, Bishop of Winona, pontifi- 
cated, and Father R. H. Benson preached the annual panegyric. 


SPAIN AND THE HOLY SEE. 


The latest news from Spain seems to cut away the last frag- 
ment of hope that negotiations will be resumed between Madrid 
and the Holy See. Sefior Canalejas has formally announced 
his intention of continuing to legislate on the question of the 
Religious Congregations just as if there were no Concordat in 
existence, and the Holy See, having gone to the extreme length 
of concession possible, remains firm in the attitude explained 
in the Rome correspondence of a fortnight ago. Simultaneously 
the King of Italy has been appointed Honorary Colonel of the 
Savoy Regiment, and it is rumoured that the compliment will 
be reciprocated by appointing King Alfonso Honorary Colonel 
of an Italian regiment. It is an open secret, too, that efforts 
are being brought to bear on “his Catholic Majesty ” to visit 
Rome during the year I9II. 


NOTES. 


Two of the Chamberlains of Cape and Sword on duty last 
week were Colonel J. W. Bernard and Captain Bartle Teeling. 
—Colonel Vaughan, of Courtfield, has arrived in Rome and will 
preside next Thursday at a dinner of the members of the 
Pontifical Court Club resident in Rome.—The Consistorial 
Congregation has pronounced, and the decision has been 
approved by the Holy Father, that since the new ordering of 
the Roman Curia by the Constitution “ Sapienti Consilio,” the 
Congregation of the Council has ceased to be the authentic 
interpreter of the decrees of the Council of Trent regarding 
morals, discipline, and other similar matters. This office now 
belongs to the various Roman Congregations according to the 
respective competence of each. The Roman Rota does not 
interpret the laws of the Council except for the individual cases 
that are brought before it.—It is said that the Canonisation of 
the Blessed Joan of Arc will take place during the year 1912, 
and it is believed that the Codification of Canon Law will also 
be completed during that year. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 
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The Progress of Gaelic.—Some interesting figures are given 


_in the annual appeal issued by the Coiste Gnotha of the Gaelic 


League in regard to the work which it has already achieved. 
We quote from the summary given by Zhe Freeman's Journal : 
“The proofs of its success in this field may be measured by 
definite figures. The: comparison which the League makes 
between the returns of Irish students in 1900 and in 1909 and 
1910 is a remarkable testimony to the revolution it has accom- 
plished in our ideas of education. The returns which show 
3,069 national schools teaching Irish in 1909, and 6,299 inter- 
mediate students taking Irish in 1910, would have been regarded 
as an unattainable ideal by the most zealous language enthusiast 
in 1900, when the numbers were respectively 140 national 
schools and 473 intermediate students. Progress here is to be 
In its efforts 
for the nationalisation of our systems of education, the Gaelic 
League has also won many successes, although in many 
mportant particulars there is still much to be desired. The 
National University, controlled by a body representative of and 
responsive to the educated public opinion of the country at 
large, has given to the National Language a position of acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence. This action, taken after full public dis- 
cussion conducted by the chief disputants in an earnest and 
candid manner, will certainly, as is pointed out, have a per- 
manent and far-reaching effect on the entire educational structure 
of the country. In the intermediate system, however, there 
still remains that inequitable discrimination against Irish which 
has, avowedly, been adopted with the purpose of fostering 
German in opposition to the opinions and desires of schools 
and students. In the primary system, also, much remains to 
be accomplished. In this, as well as in the intermediate system, 
parents, children, teachers, and managers find their exertions 
handicapped by defects in the official arrangements, and it 


redounds to their credit that so much has been already accom- 
plished. Teachers must still devote much time and labour to 
the teaching of Irish to the junior standards without one penny 
of reward ; inspectors are still appointed who have absolutely 
no knowledge of what is now one of the principal subjects in 
the national schools. The facilities afforded for the supply of 
competent Irish teachers are still defective—last year only thirty- 
two teachers secured certificates in Irish. The provision for 
this last defect has bad to be undertaken by the Gaelic League, 
which has always advocated a high standard of teaching. Its 
scholarship scheme is intended to induce native speakers to 
take up the profession of teaching ; while the colleges which 
have been started as the result of its propaganda providea 
means, under voluntary administration, by which existing 
teachers may remedy the defects of their official training. 
Despite these artificial obstacles, however, the language has 
made a progress in the schouls of which the Gaelic League may 
be proud.” 


The Bishop of Kerry and the Education of “the Poor 
Man's Son.”—In the course of an address at St. Brendan’s 
Seminary, Kildare, at the annual distribution of prizes, the 
Most Rev. Dr. Mangan, Bishop of Kerry, referred to a 
deputation to Mr. Birrell in regard to the whisky-money and 
educational grievances. Shortly put, said his lordship, their 
grievances were : First of all the funds for intermediate education 
in Ireland were drawn from purely Irish sources. Besides the 
assistance received from the Church Surplus Fund the only 
other source of income was the money derived from the Local 
Taxation Account or what was commonly called the “ Whisky 
Money.” They felt that it was most unbecoming that an 
important department of education in the country should be 
dependent for its very existence on the amount of intoxicating 
drink consumed in the country. The direct result of this was 
either that intemperance should flourish or that education should — 
decay. Owing to the spread of temperance in the country, with 
which they were all so pleased, coupled with the famous Budget 
legislation, the whisky money had dropped from £71,000 to 
£46,000 last year, a decrease in income of £25,000; while there 
had been at the same time a large increase of pupils receiving 
intermediate education in thecountry. The consequence of this 
was that the Board of Intermediate Education, like all bankrupt 
institutions, were obliged last year to draw on their reserve 
fund. Mr. Birrell undertook to remedy this grievance; 
but he (the Bishop) regretted to have to say that the remedy 
proposed was entirely inadequate. Mr. Birrell took 1908- 
1909 as the standard year, when, owing to causes already 
referred to, the whisky money was nearly at its lowest. At its 
highest, the amount of money derived from this source was 
471,000 a year. Last year it was only £46,00o—a drop of 
425,000 a year. In the future, then, Ireland would be expected 
to impart sound secondary education to an increased number of 
pupils on a revenue diminished by £25,000 a year. To my mind, 
then (said his lordship) this state of things, instead of remedying 
the grievance, perpetuates it in an intolerable form. But this is 
not the worst. Ireland, robbed of her educational endowments, 
impoverished by circumstances which were none of her own 
making, does not get a penny directly from the Treasury for 
intermediate education. 
wealth, in possession of many richly-endowed secondary 
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schools, some of which were old Catholic foundations, get 
from the Treasury each year for secondary education nearly 
£658,000. In addition to this, in that country all the expenses 
of administration, inspection, and examination are defrayed by 
the Treasury. Ireland’s equivalent to this would be £74,000 a 
_year. We have a strict right to this, and we should insist on it. 
The expenses of administration, inspection and examination are 
paid for in Ireland out of own paltry local fund. Yet, in answer 
to a question on this subject in the House of Commons a few 
days ago, the Chief Secretary said that he was “not in a position 
_ to promise that any additional money will be granted this year 
for intermediate education in Ireland.” Remember that similar 
unequal treatment is meted out to Ireland in the case of primary 
_ education. These reasons, if there were no others, would be 
_ sufficient to make one an uncompromising Home Ruler. Now, 
there is another subject very closely connected with this on 
which I must ask you to allow me to say a few words, 
_ For some time we have been hearing a great deal about the 
_ “poor man’s son.” Well, I hope we all wish to help the 
poor man, and even the poor man’s son. But let us be 
sure that this agitation is really and seriously intended to 
help the poor man’s son. If it does I shall be one of the 
first to assist the poor man’s son, but not quite on the lines 
_ hitherto laid down ; and even, I think, I can show you that the 
_ poor man’s son has not been entirely neglected by us. As far 
_as I can understand the speeches made by those who have taken 
_ part in this movement, nearly all those attending the national 
schools would be ranked amongst the poor men’s sons. No 
actual definition has been given of it. Bear in mind that 
practically all the pupils in our intermediate schools have 
_ passed through the national schools or the Christian Brothers’ 
schools. In my opinion the county councils should be very 
_ slow in using the rates of an already heavily taxed country for 
_ intermediate education. As a subsitute for the rates my pro- 
_ posal is this: As we have seen, in Ireland the equivalent for 
_ the Treasury grant given in Great Britain would be £74,000. 
_ Add to this the cost of administration, examination, and inspec- 
_ tion of secondary education—which is paid for in Great Britain 
_ by the Treasury—the whole sum would approach £100,000 a 
year. We ask this large sum, not as a charity; in fair play 
and in justice we have an absolutely unanswerable claim to it. 
_ This sum would far exceed any sum the county councils could 
afford to give for intermediate education purposes. What I 
_ would suggest then is that all those interested in intermediate 
_ education in Ireland—the head-masters, the teachers in inter- 
mediate schools, who certainly have a just claim to higher 
salaries ; the various local and county councils, the teachers of 
primary schools, who show such a natural and absorbing 
_ anxiety to promote the advancement of the poor man’s son ; the 
- members of Parliament—should all unite in pressing this claim, 
_ founded on equal treatment of all parts of the United Kingdom, 
on the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. On the 
_ grounds of equal treatment, it is difficult to see how he could 
_ refuse to grant it. Thissum would abundantly supply ample 
_ means for the secondary education of every really talented son 
of every really poor man in the country. 


a The Catholic Female Prisoners’ Aid Society —The Annual 
_ Meeting of the Catholic Female Prisoners’ Aid Society was 
held at the Home, 10, Henrietta-street, Dublin, on St. Patrick’s 
Day. Mr. M. C. Macinerney, K.C., Divisional Magistrate, 
_ took the chair, and spoke very warmly in praise of the bene- 
i ficent work done by the Society. A large number of women 
sentenced to short terms of imprisonment are visited in prison 
x by the Committee, and on their discharge are received into the 
_ Society’s Home, where a successful laundry is carried on. Most 
of these offenders are very young, and they usually become 
-amenable in a short time to the gentle influences of the Sisters 
_ of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, who have charge of them, 
P and who procure situations for them. During the past year 
the Society acquired a second house, No. 9, in which they give 
employment to many poor women who live in their own homes. 
At this meeting the Committee was appointed, and Count 
Plunkett, K.C.H.S., was elected President of the Society. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_ The Children’s Charter. By Mother Mary Loyola. Edited by 
Father Thurston, S.J. 2s. net. (London: Burns and Oates.) 


Peter of Gunneroy. By Mary Forsyth. 6s. The Woman in the 
Firelight. By Oliver Sandys. 6s. Az Zxile’s Daughter. By G. Y. 
Orshanski. 6s. (London: Long.) 


Character, ByS. Smiles. 1s. net. Our English Bible. By H. W. 
Hoare. Is. net. (London: Murray.) 

The Hexrplar Psalter. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
25s. net. (Cambridge: Uuiversity Press.) 


L Art de tromper, @intimider et de corrompre Célecteur, Par 
Charles Marcault. 4frs. (Paris: Blond.) 


The Social Value of the Gospel. By Léon Garriguet. Edited by 
Mgr. Parkinson, D.D. 2s. 6d. (London: Catholic Truth Society.) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_»______ 
*“ICONOCLASTIC CRITICISM.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET, 


Srr,—In answer to Father Thurston’s letter, I should like to 
say : 

1, That the evidence produced by him and by Father Holzapfel 
proves to my mind that the custom of reciting ‘‘ Ave Marias” in 
hundreds or fifties or tens was by no means common before the thir- 
teenth century. 

2. That the separation of these groups of ‘‘ Ave Marias” by ‘* Pater 
Nosters” has never been proved to have begun only after the death 
of St. Dominic. 

3. That the practice of making some sort of meditations on these 
groups of tens or fifties or hundreds cannot absolutely be relegated to the 
fifteenth century. 


But even waiving all these points, about which the documentary 
evidence is as yet too incomplete to be decisive either way, I am 
thankful for Father Thurston’s letter. It is exactly what I wanted. 
For although he seems sufficiently dogmatic in his assertion that St. 
Dominic has been disproved to be the institutor of the Rosary, he is 
now careful to add (the italics are surely allowable ?) : ‘* According to 
my resent conviction.” That was all that for the moment I wished 
him to admit. I protested merely against the air of finality with which 
he treated the whole question. For the present age of periodical 
monthly literature, encyclopedias, and dictionaries, is apt to make the 
over-writing historian much too decided in his pronouncements. It is 
on the other hand the part of what I have called ‘‘ the modern scien- 
tific historian ” to be careful in his utterances, slow to imagine that all 
the evidence forthcoming has been obtained, and gentler in his treat- 
ment of what seems a mere tradition. There is a dictum of historical 
scholars which I should like to call back to the remembrance of Father 
Thurston, that ‘‘ the legend is often truer than the document.” 

Faithfully yours, 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 

St. Dominic’s Priory, Southampton-road, 

Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 





CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN ONTARIO. 


S1r,—I should be the last to dispute the conclusions of so expert an 
authority as Father Canning, but if he willdo me the justice to read my 
Notes of January 28 again, he will see that the statements, to which he 
objects as being of merely local application, rest on the authority of a 
former chairman of a board of separate (Catholic) schools trustees, and 
which, therefore, I must, with all due respect, hold to be fully as 
practical as Father Canning’s own. I would ask him and yoar readers 
to note, moreover, that I refer to ‘‘ questions of bilingualism and of 
efficiency” as being ‘‘ important and even vital,” as forming part, in 
fact, of that cloud which, to my friend and to many others, appears to 
be hanging over our Ottawa schools, at all events. In regard to my 
‘* ungrounded statement,” as Father Canning calls it, as to the incidence 
of school rates on landlord and tenant, I can only say that I spoke 
from my own personal experience. Moreover, let the legal rights of 
Catholic tenants in Ontario be what they may, landlords, and especially 
non-Catholic landlords, do not in practice pay the bigher rates—out of 
their own pockets. 

I would add that, perfect, trustworthy, and enviable as the Ontario 
system appears to Father Canning, it is by no means so favourable to 
Catholics nor so essentially just to all as is the Quebec school law. Flow, 
indeed, seeing that the population of Ontario is overwhelmingly non- 
Catholic, and very largely anti-Catholic, could it be otherwise? This, 
I suppose, is heresy, if not blasphemy, in a province which regards its 
own institutions, political and educational, as immeasurably and 
unquestionably superior to all known or conceivable systems, most of 
all to those of ‘‘ corrupt, disloyal, and illiterate French Quebec.” But 
whether I have or have not misled the readers of Zhe Tad/et in this 
matter depends, it seems to me, upon the answer toa very simple 
question: Does an inequality of taxation, amounting ‘o a plain 
injustice, which presses upon one of the largest, and, face Father 
Canning, not the least important Catholic community in Ontario consti- 
tute, together with the other problems referred to, a menace to the 
whole system, however perfect and satisfactory it may otherwise and 
elsewhere be claimed to be? 


« 


Yours faithfully, 
Francis W. GREY. 


The Archives, Ottawa, Canada, Feast of St. Gregory the Great. 


Growing Children are much 
benefited by a little ATORA Refined Beef Suet in hot milk 
(instead of Cod Liver Oil), or in Suet Puddings and Baked 
Rice Puddings. Absolutely pure. Ask your grocer for 
ATORA, refuse substituted brands. Sole manufacturers, 
Hugon and Co., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 
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ANGLICAN SERVICES REGULATIONS. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. R. H. Froude, seems to find 
obscurity in the phrase ‘‘ There was more business.” It is clearly the 
equivalent of ‘‘ There was more trouble (or greater difficulty).” Com- 
pare Locke’s ‘‘Some Thoughts Concerning Education,” Section 157, 
‘* His learning to read should be made as little Trouble or Business to 
him as might be.” 

As to his first query: What was the Pie? it was merely the vulgar 
English nickname of the ‘* Directorium Sacerdotum,” corresponding to 
the ‘‘ Ordo” of to-day. Why our forefathers called the ‘‘ Ordo” after 
the magpie (Latin Zzca) does not appear; nor is it obvious whence the 
size of the type still called Azca derives its name, for the ‘‘N. E. D.” 
says ‘* No edition of the fica or ze in ‘ pica’ type appears to be known. 

Dr. Blunt, in his ‘* Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” offers the 
utterly ludicrous suggestion that szca (as meaning the ‘‘ Ordo”) is 
derived from wivag, and interprets the latter as ‘‘an index or table, 
from the wooden boards on which the directions for service were written 
out in primitive days ” ! 

Mr. Froude’s second query is, When was the bidding prayer com- 
piled? He will find it set out inthe 55th of the Constitutions and 
Canons Ecclesiastical of 1604, where it begins, ‘‘Ye shall pray for 
Christ’s holy Catholic Church, that is, for the whole congregation of 
Christian people dispersed throughout the whole world, and especially 
for the churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland.” There does not 
seem to be any adumbration of the ‘‘ branch theory” here. It is 
probably an adaptation from a pre-Reformation source. 

Your obedient servant, 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


S1r,—The “‘ Pie,” as to which Mr. R. H. Froude inquires (p. 417) 
was the usual English form of the name ‘‘ Pica,” which in the fifteenth 
century stood for the Ordinal, by which a priest might learn from the 
dominical letter the festivals and offices to be observed throughout the 
year. Thus the Sarum Breviary begins: ‘‘Incipit ordo breviarii seu 
portiforii secundum morem et consuetudinam ecclesiz Sarum Anglicanze 
una cum ordinali suo quod usitato vocabulo dicitur Pica sive directorium 
sacerdotum.” 

According to Nicholls’ ‘*Commentary on the Book of Common 
Prayer,” ed. 2 (1712), the word, denoting an index or table of reference, 
is from the Greek Zzvax, such tables being written on a board or 
framed sheet, and marked with the initials only of the words which 
were called Z7’es. These initials being in red, the whole was termed 
in,Latin pzca, particoloured ; and the small letters used in such tables 
gave the early priaters the name pica for medium-sized type. 

The bidding prayer before the ‘‘ Reformation” was known as the 
bidding of the beads, and its form is set out, according to the Sarum 
use, in Maskell (‘‘ Monumenta Ritualia,” iii., 400). In 1539 Hilsey, 
Bishop of Rochester, published a Primer ‘‘at the comm :ndment of the 
right honourable lord Thomas Crumwell, lord Privy Seal, Vice-gerent 
to the King’s Highness,” in which he gives ‘‘the form of bidding of 
the beads, by the King’s commandment,” in which all mention of the 
Pope is omitted and the King is spoken of as ‘‘ being immediately next 
under God the only supreme head of this Catholick Church of 
England.” The ‘‘Injunctions” of Edward VI. (1547) give ‘‘ The 
Form of bidding the Common-prayers,” in which prayers for the dead 
are still ordered ; but the ‘Injunctions” of Elizabeth (1559) direct 
** praise for the departed” in lieu of prayer. Canon 55 of 1604 gives 
‘The Form of a Prayer to be used by all Preachers before their 
Sermons” as follows: ‘‘ Before all Sermons, Lectures, and Homilies 
the Preachers and Ministers shall move the people to join with them 
in prayer in this form, or to this effect, as briefly as conveniently they 
may: Ye shall pray for Christ’s holy Catholic Church, that is, for the 
whole congregation of Christian people dispersed throughout the whole 
world, and especially for the Churches of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland,” &c. In 1661 a committee of the Lower IJouse of Convoca- 
tion was appointed to compile a form for the purpose ; but nothing was 
done. Itis said that in the reign of William III. the Anglican clergy, 
who were mostly Jacobite, adopted the practice, still prevalent in ‘‘ Low 
Church” pulpits, of using a collect and the Lord’s Prayer, to avoid 
praying for the King by name (see Lathbury, ‘‘ History of Convoca- 
tion,” ed. 2 (1853), pp. 208-12). The principle of the Canon of 1604 
is insisted upon in a Royal order as late as 1714 (Cardwell, ‘‘ Documen- 
tary Annals,” ii., 367). 

The Sarum form begins: ‘‘We shalle make oure prayers to God 
besechyng his mercy for alle holy churche, that god hit kepe in good 
estate. In especial oure mother churche, this charche, and all other 
in cristendome.” The various forms used under Henry VIII. (see 
“‘Forms of Bidding Prayer,” by H. O. C. [Coxe], Oxford, 1840) say 
‘* for the whole congregation of Christ’s Church, and specially for this 
Church of England and Ireland.” Bishop Jewel, in the time of 
Edward VI., says: ‘‘I commend unto your devotion the universal 
Church of Christ dispersed thorowout the whole world, and as it now 
falleth out in many places, miserably afflicted, and namely this our 
Church of England and Ireland.” 

Bishop Bonner, in 1554, orders: ‘* Ye shall pray for the Catholike 
Church of Christ, dispersed throughoute the whole worlde, and for the 
three estates of the same, that is for the spiritualtie, the temporaltie, 
and the soules departed this world, in the faythe of Christ, abydinge 
the mercy of God, in the paynes of purgatory. And in the first parte 
I dooe commend unto youre good devotion, the good estate of oure 
most holye father the Pope, Paul the fowerth,” & Dr. Coxe quotes 
a long Latin bidding prayer, used at Oxford in 1615, which says: 
‘*Pro Catholica Ecclesia in totum terrarum orbem diffusa et propagata : 
praesertim florentissima illius parte magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae.” 
Another very remarkable example, quoted by the same authority, was 
used by Thomas Browne, student of Christ Church and afterwards 
chaplain to Charles I. and Mary, Princess of Orange, at St. Mary’s, 
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on December 24, 1633, in which the preacher offers thanksgiving ‘* for 
the wonderfull grace and vertue declared in all his saints. . . and 
chiefly in the glorious and most blessed virgin Mary, mother of 
God . . .” and goes on to pray ‘‘ for the whole estate of his catholicke 
church, militant here on earth ; for those particular Churches, in which 
we live,” &c. 

Nowhere does the word branch occur until the last example quoted 
by Coxe ‘‘as at present used in the University Pulpit, in Oxford,” ze 
in 1840, which is that quoted by Mr. Froude; nor is there anything to 
show how long that form had then been in use. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. S. BouLcER. 

11, Onslow-road, Richmond-on-Thames, March 20, 





Srr,—Blunt’s ‘‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer” states that in 
York Minster there is a volume containing the ‘‘ Pie” only, and gives 
a sample of the ‘‘ Pica de Dominica Prima Adventus.” ‘‘It was, 
perhaps, from the confused appearance which a page of Pica presents 
that printers came to call any portion of type which is in utter disorder 
by the name of ‘pie.’ The ecclesiastical use of the word is thought to 
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ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 
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Faith of Our Fathers, Holy Faith : 
We will be true to Thee till death. 


How heartily we sing this beautiful hymn! 
How loyal we feel as we make the walls re-echo 
with the familiar refrain ! 


But when we get home and we read in our Zad/e¢ 
how a poor priest is struggling against heavy 
odds to establish the Faith in an obscure 
Northern town, where the harvest is great but the 
labourers are pitifully few, and when we read 
how their efforts are sadly handicapped by want of 
the accommodation necessary to enable them to 
take full advantage of the wonderful opportunities 
befcre them—what do we do then ? 


Surely that is the tes:—whether we really mean 
“we will be true to Thee till death” or whether 
we are merely singing the words because every- 
body else is singing them. 


And then that verse later on, “ How happy 
were their children’s fate if they like them could 
die for Thee.” We are not asked to die for the 
Faith to-day. Butwe are asked to support it ; 
to help according to our means in the building of 
churches for the spread of the Faith amongst 
those who will gladly embrace the Truth as soon 
as it is brought to them—and believe me, cher 
name ts legion, 


So next time you sing this hymn, dear reader, 
ask yourself whether you are honestly doing as 
much as you can for the Faith you are promising 


to be true to. And if you decide that you are 
not, remember that Pickering affords you a 
splendid opportunity of helping that Faith. 


Still another certificate for £400 has to be met 
almost immediately, yet I dare not stop the 
building, for souls depend upon it. 


GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 


Hon. Mrs. P., ros.; Father Ottley, 15s. ; small 
sums, £1 58. 9d., to March 22. 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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arranged the building that these two divisions of lads were absolutely 


» person, solely to help the characterless. 
_ separate departments with separate street doors, staircases, living and 


; 


_ answering my letter of the Ist instant is to deny my statements. 


to say to that if, as his letter implies, there is no proper division at 
these institutions? These two Homes are again mentioned on page 


- during the mismanagement. 
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have been derived from giva€, an index, or table, from the wooden 
boards on which the directions for service were written out in primitive 
days. Itis identical with ‘ordinale’ and with ‘ Directorium Sacer- 
dotium.’ The ‘ Pica’ type of liter days took its name from the large 
letters in which the Pica of Anglican Portiforia was printed.” 

Yours faithfully, 


G. ROBINSON, 
Holme-on-Spalding-Moor, York. 





S1r,—According to Skeat’s ‘‘ Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language,” ‘‘the Pie” (a French form of the Latin Pica), 
was an old name for the Ordinal, the book which gave the rules and 
directions for the services. It was called ‘‘a Pie” from the confused 
appearance of the black-letter type on white paper, resembling a pie— 
a magpie. 

Yours faithfully, 
JAMEs FLINT. 
High Wycombe, March 17. 
[This selection of letters from the large number received on the 
subject will be sufficient to answer our correspondent’s question, —ED. 
TABLET]. 


dn 





CRIMINAL STATISTICS OF 1909. 


Sir,—In your last issue Mr. Wellesley states that his sole object in 
Mr. 
Wellesley proceeds then to deny ome statement made by me regarding 
his speech at the annual meetiag of the Prisoners’ Aid Society last 
year. I said I was not present at the meeting and acknowledged that 
the information that came to me was second hand. I regret having 
made a false statement, even in the guarded way that it was made. 
The vital questions, however, brought before your readers Mr. 
Wellesley leaves unanswered, and I venture to think there is no 
satisfactory answer to be advanced either by Mr. Wellesley or his 
co-manager, Canon Sprankling, who also attempts to dispel what he 
calls a ‘‘wrong impression” in his letter headed ‘*St. George’s 
Working Boys’ Home.” ; : 

I, too, am anxious to dispel wrong impressions and, with your 
permission, will answer both these letters. Although Mr. Wellesley 
did not make the speech I attributed to him, can he deny he stood by 
and supported Canon Sprankling, who a@zd say juvenile adults and boys 
could not be taken into the Home on account of the bad example they 
would give, but who did not inform his hearers that this Home had 
been started some 22 or 23 years ago, and was successfully managed 
for over 21 years for juvenile adults and boys who were without 
character or home? Can he deny that he supported Canon Sprankling, 
who azd advocate another home being founded for this class of boy in 
the country under strict supervision ? 

When I first set to work to help the characterless lad I found that 
many could soon regain a character, and I had very shortly to take a 
second house owing to increase of numbers, and was able to make a 
division of the sheep from the goats. Some ten years later, in 1899, 
I was able, owing to having received a gift of several thousand pounds 
to help the characterless, to build a large permanent home, and I so 


separated. A few years later I received another gift from quite another 
The house has two absolutely 


sleeping rooms, &c. The only rooms ever used by both classes under 
my. management were the swimming bath, which was used at different 
hours by each division, and the chapel, in which we all worshipped 
God together. In the chapel the two classes of boys entered by 
different doors and occupied seats separated by the ordinary gangway. 
There was absolutely no opportunity of the two classes meeting within 
the walls of the Home. 

On page 390 of the current Catholic Directory, which is, or should 
be, annually revised by Canon Sprankling, we read, ‘‘ St. George’s. 
Boys’ Home (for working boys) and St. Joseph’s Training Home for 
Boys, 5 to 17, Westminster Bridge-road.” What has Canon Sprankling 


425 of the Directory. Itisa mere begging of the question to be told 
that St. George’s Home is not closed. I understand there are about 
two dozen boys of good character kept in these great buildings that 
could accommodate at least 140. I did not allude to this Home in my 
letter, but to St. Joseph’s Training Home. Some of the respectable 
boys, even, were sent to a common lodging house while the buildings 
were cleansed in the summer, owing to the state they had got into 
Canon Sprankling says the attempc to 
cope with the ‘criminal class in this Home has proved fatal and the 
magistrates if they were asked their opinion would urge for this kind of 
lad a home in the country.” This Ilome has been sending lads into 
the country, out of the country, to the army and to sea, for over 21 
years, and the magistrates have over and over again thanked the 
managers of the Honie for the grand work that was being done and 
have even sent unsolicited subscriptions for its support. The Recorder 
of London once said in Court, ‘* How is it that whenever a Catholic 
case is brought before me there is always some reasonable suggestion 
made for his benefit?” The lads from the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
rarely stayed more than a fortnight in the Elome, but during their 
short stay more than 90 per cent. of them went to their duties 
and so made a good start before God as well as man when 
the Prisoners’ Aid Society found them work. Mr. Wellesley 
wants to scrap the permanent officials of the Home Office 
because they allow this class to be sent to prison, and yet he 
turns out this very same class from the Home which is theirs. 
The managers of the Home are only trustees of the property 
that belongs to the characterless. I do not call them ‘‘ criminal” 
advisedly, as many of those who use this word do not seem to know 
its real meaning. The poor homeless wanderer who has stolen a meal 
or slept out isno more of a criminal class than the King of England. 
It is the fixed policy of all well-managed Catholic societies in England 
to work loyally with all the Government authorities, be they permanent 
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of the PASSION 
by J. Charles Wall. 


Describes the Finding of the Holy Cross; the Exaltation, 
and subsequent history of the Relics of the Cross, Nails, &c. 
‘* A useful and absorbing volume.” — Guardian. 
Small crown 8vo. 26 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


With us, Church Music is not a side 
issue. Music is our sfeciality, and our 
Catholic Department has been founded 
for the purpose of giving a specialised 
This 


is why we can offer waique advantages. 


service in Catholic Church Music. 
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officials or elected rulers, and Mr. Wellesley must not be allowed to 
disturb the happy relations that exist. If Mr. Wellesley wants to 
introduce some new scheme for the poor lads of London let him do so, 
but let him and his co-managers restore to them first what is theirs, by 
opening the doors of this Home to them. 4) 

I cannot prolong this correspondence, but, as the recipient of the 
great gifts above mentioned that have passed through my hands for the 
most neglected class of all London’s poor, I cannot let this great 
injustice pass unnoticed. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD ST. JOHN. 

Hyde Houuse, Thornto-road, Clapham. 


ITALY’S JUBILEE. 


S1r,—In Zhe Southern Daily Echo of Southampton, of Saturday, 

March 18, there is a leading article entitled ‘‘Italy’s Jubilee.” The 
writer of that article evidently approves of the Revolution that deprived 
the Pope and other Italian sovereigns of their temporal power. 
_ In the article to which I refer, the writer states that ‘‘Italy seventy 
years ago was divided into separate principalities and states, some 
subject to Austria, some to France, and the rest, with hardly an excep- 
tion, were States of the Church. In them all the most grievous and 
reactionary tyranny was exercised. Progress of any kind was resisted 
as if it were inspired by the devil. Science and mechanical invention 
were utterly repudiated and education was deliberately checked. — Yer 
all the while iniquitous taxation was levied, the finances of the various 
states were utterly confused” (italics mine). 

I have always understood that the taxes were very light in the Papal 
States and also in Tuscany, where, the Grand Duke being very wealthy, 
there was not a great call made on the people. If I recollect rightly, 
the Grand Duke kept up his army out of his own resources. 

But supposing for mere argument’s sake that there had been iniquitous 
taxation in those days, what about the state of Italy zow, at the time of 
its so-called jubilee, which Zhe Southern Daily Echo thinks such a 
glorious event? 

In The Daily Chronicle of January, 1911, it was stated [from informa- 
tion furnished by that paper’s correspondent dated from Florence] that 
**mass meetings were held in all the principal Italian cities to-day to 
protest against dear food and big rents, and to urge universal suffrage 
as aremedy. In Florence there was a procession of 60,000 citizens 
tbrough the streets. They marched with banners flying and under the 
auspices of the National League against Taxed Food. Fiery orations 
were delivered, and resolutions were passed condemning the apathy of 
the Government, which has refused hitherto either to abolish or lighten 
the crushing taxation of the people's bread and meat” (italics mine). 
The same correspondent heads his correspondence as follows : ‘‘ Cities of 
Hunger; Thousands of Italians protest against dear food.”—Italy’s 
ubilee . . . a woeful Jubilee indeed ! 

In Zhe Daily Chronicle of January 11, 1909, it was stated that ‘‘a 
tax of one-twentieth on the yield of agricultural property (to be levied 
then for the financial repair of the Sicilian losses after the Messina earth- 
quake) represented, in the eyes of those who know, a terrible amount 
of suffering abroad—it was to last, according to the Bill then before 
the Italian Chamber, for two years.” Now take note of the following 
statement. ‘* A/ready the unhappy agriculture of Italy is taxed hardly 
short of the point of confiscation (italics mine). Even in Piedmont, 
where the fertile land, with its many harvests a year—twelve of hay, for 
example—is in the hands of peasant proprietors, one less good year 
means privation, and one bad year means absolute want and a search 
for wild roots for food. And this is owing to the Triple Alliance and 
the consequent exactions of armaments.” 

Italy’s Jubilee . . . a woeful Jubilee indeed ! 

Allow me space to quote again from Zhe Daily Chronicle of July 7, 
1910: ‘* Our note on the cruel salt tax in Italy, and the prosecution of 
the poor coast people for ‘stealing their own Mediterranean,’ might 
have gone on to explain the destination of that worse than blood-money. 
For the ready retort is that a poor Government must gather taxes some- 
how. The facts are these : The salt monopoly goes to the huge expense 
of armaments; the armaments are required by the Triple Alliance ; 
and the Triple Alliance is required by the inappropriate position of 
Italy as a first-class Power. Jf the 220d and happiness of the people zs 
the final goal of politics, the unity of Italy has been one of the most 
melancholy incidents in her never-too-fortunate history” (italics mine). 

Such is the result of United Italy, and Zhe Southern Daily Echo of 
Southampton is rejoicing in Italy’s Jubilee! Is it not rather a case for 
putting on sack-cloth and ashes than for rejoicing at Italy’s Jubilee—a 
woeful Jubilee, indeed! To rejoice, too, because the King of Italy, 
the occupant of a very shaky throne, is celebrating an event brought 
about years ago by Freemasons, atheists, and some of the worst of men. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


E. ¢. 
Southampton, March ro. 





MASS SERVERS AND DAILY COMMUNION. 


S1r,—To those who are anxious to see the eucharistic desires and 
decrees of the Holy See more widely honoured, it must be somewhat 
disappointing to notice how Mass servers in our churches so often miss 
the golden opportunity afforded them for communicating frequently, if 
not daily. While so many persons are unfortunately hindered by their 
circumstances from partaking as freely as they would wish of the divine 
food and remedy, servers at Mass appear to have every facility for 
doing so. One is inclined to ask whether those responsible for Mass- 
servers could not do a good deal to diminish this sad loss of spiritual 
nourishment. It is specially to be deplored in the case of boys and 
young men on account of the greater need they have of strength for 
meeting the temptations of their time of life. No doubt allowance 
must be made for those whose schooling, work or occupation 
necessitates their taking breakfast before going to church. But there 
appears no reason for thinking that this difficulty is nearly universal, or 
could not often be overcome by good will or some arrangement. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
CLERICUS, 




















A large proportion of cases of neglect and starvation dealt 
with by the NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN are due to the drinking habits of 
the parents. From April I, 1902, to December 31, 1910, 
398 mothers were committed to certified Inebriate Reforma- 
tories. Many of these women are now permanently cured, 
and are living happily at home caring for their children. Will 
you help this great work of REFORM by supporting the 
Society? Contributions should be sent to _ 

Robert J. Parr, Director, go, Letcester-square, W.C. 


William Clarke & Son’s Coal. 


ai i .. 23/6 Best Household .. 24/6 
Stove Cotes «JOS Feet e itchen 90/6 Silkstone.-..c-+... 26/ 
341, GRAY’S INN-ROAD, KING’S CROSS, W.C. 

95, QUEEN’S-ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 

’Phones : 628 North, 720 Western, 565 Paddington, &c. 
DELIVERIES EVERYWHERE. 


a a 


eS 
HEATING Most up-to-date System installed in Churches, 


Schools, Residences, Public Halls, &c. Domestic 
Hot Water Supply. Greatest economy in full 
consumption. No skilled attention required. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


Special Estim- 
atesand Illustr- 
ated Price Lists 
are sent free 
on application. 
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STRONGER & HEALTHIER 


Than at any former time, is the state you may attain to by a Rest and 
Diet Course at BAYLIS HOUSE, SLOUGH, BUCKS. (Under 
medical supervision.) Gout, RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA, DEPRESSION, 
Heapacues, ANAEMIA, Dyspepsia and NEURALGIA disappear 
under our treatment. Come and make this your Country, Resi- 
dence for a few days and find the refreshing reinvigoration of 
erfect and cheerful surroundings, 
The Secretary, Baylis House, will be pleased to send Illustrated 
Literature to inquirers. 





* Analysis proves that 


GOCOA 


“yields a Delicious Beverage of 
much greater nutritive value than 
ordinary cocoa. — British Medical Jnl. 
Cocca in Perfection, 9d., 1/4, 2/6. 
PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY / 











Sold everywhere at 1s. 134d., 2s. od.; 4s. 6d., and TIS 


whridge: 


LUNG TONIC 


For COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c. 
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S Instantly and exactly adaptable to the requirements of 
\ infants of any age. Mixed with fresh cow’s milk, Mellin’s 
= Food provides the perfect substitute for mother’s milk from 
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= birth. It is entirely free from starch and needs no cooking. S$ 
Ss Free Sample sent on receipt of 2d. for postage. Also valu- = 
Sm able Handbook for Mothers, ‘‘The Care of Infants,” Ss 
wy Free for ad. extra postage. Mention this paper. Ss 
Uj Address —Sample Dept., Mellin’s Food, Ltd., Ww 


Mf Peckham, S.E. ww 
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THE AGED POOR SOCIETY. 


Sir,—The letter appearing under this heading in your issue of 
March 18 must have caused no little surprise to all subscribers to the 
Aged Poor Society who have received their lists of candidates at the 
forthcoming election to eight ‘* Molineux-Eyre” Pensions; for at 
the head of the list there is printed a clear intimation that canvassing 
for votes is not permitted. 

This question of canvassing for votes at the various elections held by 
the Society seriously occupied the attention of the Directors some years 
ago. The practice was formerly allowed, and facilities for bringing 
their cases directly to the notice of every voter used to be afforded to 
the candidates. But the results at several elections showed that a 
candidate who was without influential friends, ready to spend time and 
means in soliciting for their Zvofégé votes and interest was placed at a 
serious disadvantage. The pension was too frequently obtained, not 
so much on the merits of the individual case, as on account of the 
efforts made by friends of the successful candidate ; and many really 
deserving cases were delayed for years in obtaining the pension, solely 
through want of influence. Accordingly the Directors recommended 
that canvassing for votes should be disallowed, and at the Annual 
Meeting in January, 1907, a resolution to that effect was passed. 

In consequence of that resolution candidates at all elections are now 
warned that canvassing is not permitted, and the resolution is also 
brought to the notice of each voter by being printed on the list of 
candidates. To every voter is sent a short statement of the facts 
of each candidate’s case, including the number of times he or she has 
stood for election, with the aggregate number of votes each has 
obtained at previous elections, to be carried forward to the present one. 
The statement issued in connexion with the pending election shows 
that there are thirty-five candidates for eight pensions, that one candi- 
date has been up at eight elections, and several have been up at seven, 
six, and five elections. 

In justice both to the candidates, who are not allowed to seek votes, 
and to the Society, which has directed that canvassing shall not take 
place at its elections, I feel that a warning should be given against such 
public advocacy of the claims of any special case, however distressing. 

May I be permitted to refer to a slight inaccuracy in the letter, 
where it is stated that these pensions are ‘“‘ for necessitous Catholic 
The pensions may be enjoyed by Catholics irrespective of 
sex, provided only they have attained the age of 60 years, and are 
*‘reduced from a superior station of society.” Formerly known as 
*€ Molineux Pensions,” they were established by the Aged Poor Society 
in consequence of a gift of the late Miss Molineux. They were 
originally twenty in number, and of the value of £20 a year each. 
Some years ago the number was increased to twenty-four, thanks to the 
generosity of certain subscribers to the Aged Poor Society, who desired 
that their names should not be published. A lately-received bene- 
faction has enabled the Society to enlarge the number to thirty pensions, 
and to make all the pensions £26a year in value ; and the opportunity 
has been taken of commemorating the donor of the additional funds by 
adding his name to the title of the Pensions, which are now known as 
the ** Molineux-Fyre ” Pensions. 

In addition to the above-mentioned pensions, the Aged Poor Society 
offers a number of weekly pensions of 4s. and 3s., and also administers 
the St. Joseph’s Almhouses at Brook Green, W. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
JoHN Henry BEHAN, 
Hon. Sec, the Aged Poor Society. 


CATHOLIC PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


S1r,—Two almost coincident events have emphasised the necessity 
of the Church in this country taking her proper place in the promotion 
of international peace : } 

1. The cordial response of the British Foreign Secretary to President 
Taft’s suggestion of an unlimited Arbitration Treaty between the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

2. The enthusiastic establishment in Belgium of an International 
Catholic League of Feace uniting the Peace Societies of the various 
countries, a League which bas the support of Cardinal Mercier and the 
Bishops of Belgium. 

Elence a double duty seems to rest upon English-speaking Catholics 
—to take their place in the home peace movement suggested by their 
Faith, and to join with their brethren abroad in promoting that stable 
harmony between nations which must be based on Christian ideals. 

The Catholic Peace Association ventures to appeal therefore for 
increased membership to all who feel inspired by the Christian ideal of 
international brotherhood. 

I am your faithfully, 
HELENA T. CLANCHY, Hon. Secretary. 

192, Battersea Park-road, London, S.W. 





MARRIAGE ACTS OF 1898 AND 1909. 


Sr1r,—I have noticed a possible ambiguity in the postscript of my letter 
which you published last week. In order that there be no mistake, 
will you allow me once more to state the facts? In this parish, com- 
prising about 5,000 souls, during the recent mission we discovered : 

1. Fifty-one Catholics are still living in the parish who contracted 
legal marriage, outside the Catholic Church, since the ‘‘ Ne Temere ‘f 
Decree. 

2. Twenty-six Catholics who committed this sin, and left the parish, 
without having their marriage revalidated. . 

3. Four persons who never lived in this parish, but came to the mis- 
sion Fathers. 

In all, therefore, 81 such marriages came under our notice during 
the mission. 

Yours truly, 
RECTOR. 

March 20, 
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FIGHTING CYCLE FRICTION. 


Every Engineer knows that Friction wastes Power and 
wears Driving Bearings away. 








Riders often need more energy to overcome the Friction 
of the Driving Parts of their Bicycles than they require 
to propel their Machines along. 





The Sunbeam Bicycle costs more, but it is free from this 
Friction. It is dearer at the beginning, but because its 
Driving Bearings never wear, it is far, far cheaper in the 
end (or rather in the Jong run, as there is practically no 
End to Sunbeams). There are Sunbeams in daily use now 
that are fifteen to twenty years old. All cyclists should 
write for the 1911 Sunbeam Cycle List to 


J. MARSTON Ltd. 9 Sunbeamland— 
Wolverhampton— 


where they may study for themselves the celebrated 
system of the Little Oil Bath Lubrication, which saves. 
Sunbeam Riders from fighting Friction. 


London Showrooms—157 and 158, Sloane-street (close 
to Sloane-square), S.W, 


Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Manchester Showrooms—131 Deansgate. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. Principal, LANDON RONALD. 

: PROGRAMME OF ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, , 
Friday Evening, March 31, 1911, at 8 pzm. Conductor—The PRINCIPAL. 
Overture—Oberon, Weber. Violin Concerto No, 1 in G minor (Op. 26), Max 
Bruch ; Solo Violin, Miss Audrey Richardson and Orchestra. Symphony,No. 8, 
in F Major (Op. 93), Beethoven. Orchestra. Songs: (a) ‘‘O Waving Trees,’, 
Graham Peel ; (b) ‘‘Drake’s Drum,” Villiers Stamford. Mr. W. H Cooper. 
Praeludium, Jarnefelt. Orchestra. Prelude ; Carmen, Bizet. Orchestra. 

‘ Tickets may be had free by sending a stamped addressed envelope to the 
ecretary. 


FRANCIS TUCKER & 00.| 


PURVEYORS OF BEESWAX CANDLES TO 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, are now booking 
orders at the usual prices for their well-known quality of 


GOLDEN PALMS. 


and will esteem the early commands of their numerous 
customers. 
















They would also be glad to have as soon as possible 
an intimation of their probable requirements for 
EASTER, &c., of 


CHURCH CANDLES, 


of which they have been renowned and reliable makers 


wean 900 vears 


PRICE LISTS post free on application to 


HIGH-STREET, PUTNEY, LONDON, S.W. 
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HUNGARIAN NAMES. 


Srr,—Attention has already been called to the illogical way in which 
the ‘‘ Catholic Encyclopedia” deals with the names of dioceses in 
Hungary, substituting German for Hungarian names in an EAnglish 
work. Still, Volume IX. shows no signs of improvement. The article 
on ‘‘ Martinuzzi” speaks throughout of ‘‘Siebenbiirgen.” I suppose 
that very few readers in English-speaking countries know what 
‘*Siebenbiirgen ” is, while many of them are aware that the south- 
eastern part of Hungary is called ‘‘ Transylvania.” The latter name 
is the received one in current English, and has, moreover, the merit 
of being also the official Latin name of the Catholic diocese which 
comprises that country. Therefore, the name ‘‘ Transylvania” would 
be more accurate, and also better English. Let us hope that when 
that diocese comes to be treated, it will be under T, as Transylvania, 
and not under S, as Siebenbiirgen. 

Iam, Sir, yours most faithfully, 
HUNGARIAN READER, 

Hungary, March 16. 


WHAT IS THE ‘‘CHURCH OF ENGLAND”? 


S1r,—The argument of ‘‘ A. F.” would be almost convincing if there 
were such a thing as ‘“‘the Anglican mind”; if there were a habit of 
thought, a set of principles, a religious character, properly and peculiarly 
distinguishing those English Christians who live in communion with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and his episcopal colleagues ; in a word, 
if there were such a thing as ** Anglicanism.” But there is not. 

Your obedient servant, 
VIATOR. 


BACH AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


Srr,—I observe in the list of music for the Cathedral this week that 
the ‘‘ Te lucis” is every day to be sung to a tune by Bach. I am far 
from complaining of this, though I prefer the liturgical hymns sung to 
the Church’s chant; but is it consistent with the announcement made 
some time since that the long-delayed music to the authorised Hymn- 
book is to be drawn entirely from Catholic sources? If this is to be 
the rule with regard to vernacular hymns, it seems strange that it 
should not apply to those of the liturgy. 

Yours obediently, 
CANTOR. 


MARY HOWARD, ABBESS. 


S1r,—Would any of your readers kindly tell me where I could find 
some account of Mary Howard, Abbess of the Poor Clares, Rouen, 
about 1700. They will greatly oblige 

Yours, &c., 
RusTIcus. 

St. Mary’s, Chippenham, March 20. 


COLLECTIONS FOR THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION 
COUNCIL. 


S1r,—I regret to say that, owing to an error in copying, the amount 
collected in the diocese of Shrewsbury was omitted from the list sent to 
you for publication. The sum in question came to £98 9s., and should 
have been inserted accordingly. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. R. ANDERTON. 


1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, March 18. 





OBITUARY. 
ace eh peta eee 
LIEUT. E. H. TURNBULL. 


The death occurred suddenly at Lea Pale House, Guildford, on 
Saturday, the rith of March, of Lieut. Edmund Henry Turnbull, 
6th Battn. Middlesex Regiment, at the early age of 27, fortified by the 
rites of the Church. He was the only child of the late Major Henry 
Francis Turnbull, Royal Irish Rifles, and of Mrs. Turnbull, of Lea 
Pale House. The deceased was very fond of motoring, and while 
racing at Brooklands on Easter Monday last year met with a serious 
accident and had a miraculous escape. He recovered quickly, and 
afterwards won several prizes in motor racing. Three weeks ago he 
contracted pneumonia, to which he succumbed. Deceased was educated 
at the Oratory School. To the widow and mother and relatives deep 
sympathy will be extended. Lieut. Turnbull was extremely popular, 
and the news of his untimely death came as a blow to ail his friends, 
The funeral touk place at Sutton-place on Thursday. Requiem Mass 
was said by the Rev. Father Fowler at St. Joseph’s Church, Guildford, 
assisted by Dr. Hyland, of Godalming, and the Rev. Father McCarthy, 


private chaplain to Captain W. H. Rushbrooke Cosford, uncle to. 


deceased. There was a large gathering of sympathisers at the church, 
and many beautiful floral tokens were sent. The body was conveyed to 
Sutton-place, near Guildford, where the last rites were performed by 
the Rev. Dr. Kenny. R.I.P. 





“kK. K. K.,” the priest who wrote asking to be assisted with 
a large print Breviary, now writes to thank the kind correspondents who 
have responded to his letter and supplied his want. 
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POWER’S WHISKEY. 
ROR EF PODS tiie 
“THREE SWALLOW.” 


Made solely from malt and 


corn in Ireland. 


grown 


JOHN POWER & SON, Ltd., 
JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, DUBLIN. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


DISTILLERS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Thousands of People Eat 


BERMALINE 
BREAD 


just because it is nice—But what a lot of good 






they are doing themselves in a quiet way ! 


Ask your Baker for a Loaf To-day. 





Specially introduced at 
the request of the Medical Faculty. 


Fry 5 


MALTED 


A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa with ALLEN AND Hansurys 


Extract oF Matt. ‘ 
‘* Excellent. Its dietetic and digestive value is beyond dispute.”—Lancet, 


300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDATS. &c. 


During Lent 


YOU WONT WANT MEAT 








But you must have nourishment. Try 
NDA 
PROTOSE, wStrmur 


Madeentirely from choice nuts and wheat. Deli- 
cious, nutritious, and easily digested. You will be 
surprised and delighted with Protose; many 
people have given up meat after trying Protose, 
for everyone admits the risk they run in eating 
the flesh of animals that are very likely to be 
diseased at the time of killing. Think about it, 
and if you would really like to try Protose send 
3d. in stamps, mentioning this paper, to 


nternational Health Association, Ltd., 
Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 


N.b.—And if you are not yet acquairted with Granose Flakes or 
Biscuits ask when you send fora FREE SAMPLE. It is the daintiest 
Breakfast Food you ever saw. Cures both indigestion and constipa- 


tion. 
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ET CAITERA. 


The record gathering of statesmen and legislators from 
the Greater Britains overseas, for whom London is preparing 
her best Coronation welcome, will bring us three Catholic 
Premiers, and others to keep them company as representa- 
tives of Catholic eminence in Colonial public life. The 
addition of Colonial M.P.’s to the ranks of official guests 
strengthens the number of those among our prospective 
visitors to whom the portals of Westminster Cathedral will 
serve as acommon rallying-point. Canada, for instance, is 
sending five of her Senators and thirteen members of the 
Dominion House of Commons; and though their names 
are not yet forthcoming, we may look, in such a list, for a 
goodly Catholic proportion of the whole. Newfoundland, 
our oldest colony, of course sends Sir Henry Morris; but 
the veteran Sir Edward Shea (who is the oldest Knight in 
the Catholic Directory list) finds himself, at ninety-three, 
forced to forgo the representation in London of the New- 
foundland Legislative Assembly, of which he is President. 
Among the Parliamentary delegates from Australia, Victoria 
is sending us Dr. W. Moloney, who sits in the Federal 
House of Representatives for .one of the divisions of 


Melbourne. 
7X 


The obituary of the week includes the much-regretted 
name of Vice-Admiral Fegen, of Ballinlonty, which took 
place at 12, Alexander-square, London, on Tuesday, at the 
age of fifty-five. The son of Frederick J. Fegen, Paymaster 
R.N. (a convert to the Church) and his wife Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Magrath Fogarty, of Ballinlonty, County 
Tipperary, Admiral Fegen was educated at Oscott, and 
entered the Navy in 1869. He was specially promoted to 
Commander’s rank in 1887 for gallantry in action. This 
was when he engaged an Arab slave dhow off the coast of 
Zanzibar with a pinnace’s crew, and captured it after hand- 
to-hand fighting. Subsequent war service fell to him in 
Burma in 1885-1887. He became Captain in 1895, and 
reached the rank of Rear-Admiral ten years later. From 
1904 to 1905 he was a Naval A.D.C. to the late King. On 
his retirement last year he was appointed Vice-Admiral. 
Admiral Fegen, who was a Member of the Victorian Order 
and a Magistrate for Co. Tipperary, married twenty-three 
years ago Catherine, daughter of Jordan Crewse. His 
eldest son, Sub-Lieut. Frederick Wilfrid Fegen, is following 


_ his father’s career. 


+ & 
* 


The Westminster Gazette of last Saturday prints the prize- 
winning Latin version of the first twenty-six lines of Francis 
Thompson’s “ Before her Portrait in Youth.” The adapt- 
ability of this poem to a Latin form seems to have attracted 
many entries. We wonder if any of the pseudonyms that 
foot commended work hide Catholic competitors—Mr. 
Stephen Hewett, for instance, who recently took the Senior 


~ Classical Scholarship at Balliol ? 


* + 
* 


The prize-winning version is successful in spite of its 
“cardinal error” in putting the poem into the mouth of a 
woman : 


Qualis amans, dominae si quando expulsus ab ore 
discessit, neque quo concilietur habet, 
blanda colit fingens curae solacia, si quas 
ipsius exuvias, dulcia furta, tulit ; 
sive tenet soleam, satis est voluisse videtque 
in solea nixum molliter ire pedem ; 
vincula sive tenet colli, tum surgere ab illis 
arbitrio cogit mollia colla suo : 
sic ego, nam cupidae rubor est accedere ad ipsam, 
sanctaque vel leviter stringere mente tremo, 
ad limen moror hic humilis, dulcesque iuventee 
exuvias foveo, quam pudibunda, tuae. 
te vacua est haec forma quidem desuetaque vestis 
posta diu: tamen est religiosa mihi. 
scilicet illius me fallit imagine pulchra, 
cui decor in tenero corpore tantus erat. 
utque rosetorum si decutiuntur honores 
a zephyro in zephyrum traditus halat odor, 
hora alia ex alia longos sic ducta per annos 
blanda iuventutis fert monumenta meae ; 
et mihi, dum spirant veluti per somnia odores, 
in mentem floris gratia verna redit. 
RUBOR, 
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You can find no other Piano that 
will give you so many advantages 
as the 


PIANOLA PIANO. 





‘I You, as a reasonable person, admit of course that a 


piano on which you can play all there is of music is 
more desirable than one on which you can play only 
a few compositions—or perhaps none at all. But you 
have not a Piaaola Piano in your home. Consequently 
you are denying yourself pleasure which ought to be 
yours. Why is this? 


‘] Many of the world’s leading musicians use the Pianola 


to facilitate their studies. As pianists like Paderewski, 
Elgar, &c., find the Pianola agreeable and artistic, is 
it not a matter of certainty that you would do so too? 
Does not the fact that over three hundred, practically 
all the musicians of standing, endorse the Pianola to 
the exclusion of all other instruments of a similar type 
prove to you that you must buy the Pianola if you 
want the highest artistic results from your instrument. 
Then there is the Piano. The ov/y Pianos which 
contain the Pianola are the 


STEINWAY, WEBER, and STECK. 


‘| Now the fact that these are the only three pianos of 


international fame, with factories on two continents, 
justifies the conclusion that there are no other pianos 
to equal them. These three pianos have won and 
maintain a world-wide fame. Do you know of any 
other that has more than a localised reputation? _ 


“| The Pianola Piano can be bought either for cash or on 


a system of easy payments. Full value will be allowed 
for ordinary pianos in part exchange. We are always 
glad to give practical demonstrations at AZolian Hall, 
and full particulars of the Pianola Piano will be sent 
if you write for Catalogue “ T. A.” 








+ prrOINTM En) % 
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Orchestrelle Co. 
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Colonel M. J. Tighe, whose D.S.O. was of Indian winning, 
has been chosen to command the Coronation detachment 
of the 56th Rifles, Indian Army. 


* * 
* 


The retirement of Surgeon-General Sir Thomas Gallwey, 
whom Sir Redvers Buller described as an officer of 
“unbounded energy and unrivalled powers of organisation,” 
closes an army career of fine distinction, begun in 1874, 
after medical studies in Dublin and an earlier education at 
Stonyhurst. His first war service came in Afghanistan in 
1879, and was followed by the Egyptian campaigns of 1882 
and 1885. Later, as Principal Medical Officer of the 
Egyptian Army, he took an important part in the recon- 
quest of the Sudan; and, as a sequel to the brilliant work 
performed under Kitchener, he was appointed Principal 
Medical Officer in South Africa during the War. The 
services there rendered were rewarded by the K.C.M.G., 
and were followed by the posts of Principal Medical Officer 
in India and at Aldershot, which command he now vacates. 


* * 
* 


Mr. R. C. Lehman, who writes pontifically on any 
question of oarsmanship, contributes to Zhe Daily News 
his impressions of the rival ‘varsity crews at practice. 
Among the Light Blues, he finds the subject of one of his 
individual criticisms in a grandson of his former chief on 
Punch. “Mr. Burnand,” writes Mr. Lehman, “at No. 4, 
is a recruit of great value. He is powerful and easy in his 
movements, and never fails to get a true beginning and to 
swing and drive his blade through to a sound finish.” 


* * 
* 


We regret to record the death, at his residence in 
Belgrave-road, last week, of Count Cecil-Kearney. A 
descendant of one the oldest Milesian families (members of 
which were hereditary keepers of St. Patrick’s Crozier or 
Kearney Crux, given up to the Archbishops of Cashel in 
1849 and incorporated in their crozier), he formerly served 
in the 97th Regiment, and received his title of Count from 
Pius IX. in 1868. He was one of the first landlords in 
County Mayo to dispose of considerable estates to the 
tenantry after the passing of the Wyndham Land Act. He 
had lived in London for many years, and was a Vice- 
President of the Clapham Liberal Association, and of the 
Clapham Branch of the League of Young Liberals, and a 
member of the London Reformed Union. Count Cecil- 
Kearney was twice married, but leaves no children, his only 
daughter having died, unmarried, in 1897. In her memory 
the Alice Kearney Memorial Fund was founded by public 
subscription. A Requiem for the late Count was celebrated 
on Monday at Westminster Cathedral. 


* * 
* 


Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood makes a welcome 
appearance in print as the Sa/wrday Reviewer of the Butler 
Autobiography. Sir Evelyn, whose own books rank him 
high among living literary soldiers, holds that Butler had 
no peer among our military writers for “ descriptive word- 
pictures” since William Napier. Of the man himself, Sir 
Evelyn writes from personal knowledge; he and Butler 
were old comrades. We find a gift for leadership, great 
courage, and unusual powers of endurance duly catalogued 
among Butler’s qualities ; but a less expected feature of this 
appreciation of one soldier by another, and one we have 
a particular pleasure in noting, is Sir Evelyn Wood’s tribute 
to the deep religious feeling which moulded the character 
of this Catholic Irishman. ‘ He adored God, but he never 
feared man,” writes Sir Evelyn, who singles out as the 
finest descriptive passage in the Autobiography that in which 
the author records his impressions of Nazareth—in phrases 
which “ for beauty and reverence cannot be surpassed.” 


* 
* 


From Norway comes news of the death of an honoured 
convert from the ranks of the Norwegian Lutheran clergy— 
Dr. Krogh-Tonning. Of his change of creed, made eleven 
years ago, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnsen, foremost of living Nor- 
wegian men-of-letters, wrote: “It is not often that we hear 
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of anyone, especially at his age, giving up so much for 
conscience’ sake.” During a long and devoted Lutheran 
pastorate, he wrote several works which gained him repute 
as a theologian. It was his admiration of the Fathers and 
his attachment to historical Christianity, which his reading 
of Newman among the moderns did much to quicken, that 
opened his eyes to the claims of the Catholic Church and 
finally led him to resign his charge of the parish he loved 
so much—one of the most important in Christiania. He 
retired for a while to Denmark, and there, at the Jesuit 
House of Studies at Aarhus, his last difficulties were solved, 
and he was received into the Church in 1900. For the 
last ten years he spent a retired life, though he edited 
several books. In 1905 the Holy Father conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, nearly 


thirty years after he had been the recipient of a corre-_ 


sponding Lutheran Doctorate. His funeral at St. Olat’s 
Church, Christiania, was the occasion of a remarkable tribute 
of affection from his old colleagues of the Lutheran 
ministry in the city, no less than thirty-seven of whom 
accompanied his remains to their last resting-place. 


- 


* 
* 


The fine collection of Roman and other antiquities 
formed by the late Mr. G. M. Arnold, of Milton Hall, 


—— ee 


Gravesend, has been offered by his son, Mr. Bernard Arnold, 


tothe Mayor and Corporation of that town, subject to the 
provision of a suitable museum for its accommodation, 





CHRISTIANITY IN ITALY AND THE FREEMASONS. 


In a letter to the current Saturday Review, “A Traveller” 
writes : | 

Signor Ernest Nathan, Mayor of Rome, has not taken to 
heart the sound advice given to him by some of his best friends, 
but continues to avail himself of every possible opportunity that 
his official position gives him, to insult Christianity and every 
other form of religion, until it has become a matter of habit. 
The other day, in answering a group of Freethinkers from 
Prague, who addressed him their congratulations on his 
“spirited speech against the Vatican and the Christian super- 


stitiou,” he answered in terms so abominable that I do not 


venture to insult the ears of your readers by repeating them. 
In fact, even the secular Press is beginning to feel anxiety lest 
the absolute want of tact of this gentleman should bring about 
a catastrophe with respect to the Exhibition, the works for 
which are still considerably behindhand. The cost of living in 
Rome has become almost double what it was only five years 
ago, and the price of apartments is absolutely preposterous : 
but I am happy to say that there is no reason to apprehend any 
danger, for the present, from the spread of cholera. Thanks to 
the energetic action of the Government, all danger seems to 
have been eliminated, at least for the time being. — 

The Italian Freemasons have, in the meanwhile, followed the 
example of their French colleagues and have thrown off all 
reserve. They no longer make the slightest effort to conceal 
the object of their association, ze. the de-Christianisation of 
the Latin countries and the ruin of the religious idea through- 
out Europe. Signor Ferrari, Grand Master of the Craft in 


Italy, delivered himself of a speech at Bologna on Monday, — 


February 6, on the occasion of the burial of Signor Golinelli, a 
popular anti-Clerical Freemason, who was at one time Mayor 
of Bologna, in which capacity, however, he gave little satisfac- 
tion. Signor Ferrari, after sneering at Christian funeral rites 
(the interment in question was purely secular), pronounced the 
following very significant words, which have créated a profound 
sensation all over Italy: ‘‘ Let us salute, without useless tears, 
the corpse of our friend, which will soon be mingled with 
matter and return to the infinite, but not in spirit form, accord- 
ing to the dirty dogma of the Christians, which we (Freemasons) 
repudiate.” 

You will notice that Signor Ferrari does not say “ the 
Catholics,” but “the Christians,” and that he calls the belief 
in the immortality of the soul “il turpe dogma dei Cristiani ”— 
“the dirty (or nasty) dogma of the Christians.” 

The story now is that fresh candidates for Italian Free- 
masonry, after spitting on a Bible and a crucifix, are invited to 
abjure the Christian religion in all forms, as a stupid and anti- 
quated superstition. I do not vouch for the truth of this assertion, 
but it has been said, on the highest authority, to be absolutely 
correct: and I should not be at all surprised if it were so. 
There is, therefore, no further reason for English people to 
make the mistake of confounding Latin Freemasonry with the 
British branch of the craft, which, however, has not as yet pro- 
claimed its formal repudiation of it, as it has done in the case of 
the French. It is high time that English Freemasonry followed 
the example of the American Lodges, which have excommuni- 
cated the Latin Brotherhood, if the Masons of Great Britain 
wish to retain the confidence and respect of their fellow-citizens. 
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THE BOOK 


Coronation Year 


The Paiics 
Court Book 


PRICE i0/6 net. 
Daly & Co., 37, Essex-street, Strand. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


The Editor of Zhe Ladies’ Court Book begs to 
announce that, in order to meet a want experienced by 
many ladies who have no regular advisers, he is pre- 
pared to give information free of charge, or obtain 
expert opinion, suitable to the case, for those desiring it, 
with regard to all ordinary business matters, or as to any 
special difficulties—legal, financial, or otherwise—about 
which it might be advisable to have independent sugges- 
tions or advice before applying to ordinary solicitors or 
others, whose services, however valuable in some cases, 
might not, for want of specialised experience, be the 
most appropriate or desirable under the particular cir- 
cumstances. 


All communications are guaranteed to be strictly 
private and confidential, and as no expense or obligation 
is incurred for interview or inquiry, it is hoped that 
ladies who are called upon to deal with matters which 
are unfamiliar to them may find it advantageous and 
convenient to avail themselves of this opportunity. 


Letters should be addressed to the Editor, LAD/ES’ 
COURT BOOK, 37, Essex-street, Strand, and be marked 
“ Personal.” 


me 
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SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


<7 THE EMPIRE'S GREATEST RAILWAY. 
























HOTEL WINDSOR 


Victoria St., Westminster. 


(Nearest Hotel to Westminster Cathedral.) 


Telephone : Telegraphic Address : 
P.O. 283 Victoria. “* Karnestness, London.” 


First-Class Family Hotel (containing 250 apart- 
ments), including Ladies’ Drawing Room, 
Reading Room, Billiard Room, Smoking Room, 
and one of the handsomest Lounges in London. 


Telephone in every Sitting Room. 
Single Bed Rooms from 4s, Doubles from 7s. 


Sitting Room and Bed Room from 15s. 


Suites from 25s., including attendance and 
Electric Light. 


Motor Garage within 200 yards, 


Inclusive Terms from 12s. per day, according to the floor. 


Tariff and full particulars on application to the Proprietor. 
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TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers. 





Only four days open sea. 


TRANSCANADA— _ Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 





and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada. 


. Fastest route to Western States. 
TRANSPACIFIC— Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 





Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For further particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY (agua eae ipo 


OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


24, JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
18, ST. AUGUSTINE’S PARADE, BRISTOL, 
41, VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST. 
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THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC AND THE BISHOP 
OF OPORTO. 


Further accounts have come to hand of the arrest and 
suspension of D. Antonio Barroso, the revered Bishop of Oporto, 
for having ordered the Joint Pastoral of the Portuguese Bishops 
to be read in the churches of his diocese on the First Sunday 
in Lent—March 5. The Bishop, in obedience to the order of the 
Government, started for Lisbon with his secretary on Monday 
evening, March 6, by the train due to arrive at the Avenida 
terminus at 2.40 p.m. the following day. The station was 
crowded with people, awaiting the arrival of the Bishop, and the 
Minister of Justice, fearing a riot, gave orders that D. Antonio 
should alight at Campolide instead of at the Avenida. Dr, 
Germano Martins, Chief Secretary to the Minister of Justice, 
met the Bishop there and accompanied him to the motor-car 
which was waiting. The chauffeur drove rapidly, and for some 
little time the Bishop was not recognised. Meanwhile, however, 
a report that he had left the train at Campolide got abroad in 
the Avenida Station, and the crowd rushed in the direction of 
the offices of the Ministry of Justice, where it was expected 
that the Bishop would be taken. The car encountered the out- 
skirts of the throng in the Rua do Oura, and the attitude of the 
people became so threatening that Dr. G. Martino ordered the 
driver to proceed to the private house of the Minister of Justice, 
Dr. Affonso Costa. Advance was, however,, difficult as the 
crowd thickened, and it appears to be true that the majority of 
the people present was hostile to the Bishop : the misrepresen- 
tations and calumnies of the Republican Government have 
done their work, and the people, in their ignorance, have turned 
against their best friends. At the cries of “Down with the 
Jesuits!” “Death to the Bishop!” D. Antonio, perhaps 
remembering his long years of missionary work in South Africa 
and his struggle in Oporto for the reform of abuses and for the 
good of his people, turned to Dr. G. Martins and said quietly : 
“ And is all this for me?” The windows of the car were even 
struck with sticks, but the driver, taking advantage of the crowd 
being momentarily less dense, put on speed and reached his 
destination safely. The Bishop and his secretary then entered 
the house without further molestation. A few minutes later the 
Minister of Justice arrived with other high officials. A crowd 
had again gathered, and the Minister, standing on the steps of 
the motor-car, advised the people to disperse, assuring them that 
justice (!) should be done. It was then about 3 o’clock : the 
examination of D. Antonio Barroso began at once and lasted 
till 8 o'clock in the evening. He is reported to have answered 
most frankly and with great calm. Afterwards he was lodged 
at the principal barracks of the city, and the following notice 
appeared in the undo, one of the most violent of the Repub- 
lican papers, the next day : 

4 o'clock a.m.—At the moment of going to press, we are informed 
that the ex-Bishop of Oporto, whe spent part of the night in the chief 
barracks, has left Lisbon in a Government motor-car, accompanied by 
an official and his own valet. His destination is ‘absolutely unknown. 
By the time that this’ paper is in the hands of our readers, the «car will 
already be many leagues away. 


An article in the same issue of the 4/umndo says: 


The Bishop of Oporto was deprived of his office yesterday, The 
Council of Ministers pronounced the sentence after the examination of 
D. Antonio Barroso. His defence was not hostile to the Republic : he 
declared that he had no wish to oppose the new form of government, 
and therefore he was simply suspended. The first lesson has been 

given. The Bishops made a cat’s paw of the most respected of their 
number, the one whose fame is the greatest, who has rendered signal 
service in our colonies, and whose virtues are conspicuous. They 
wanted to see whether the Government would dare to touch him. The 
Government neither hesitated nor faltered: the rebel was punished. 
Will the reverend bishops take heed? They had better: it will be 
wiser for all, and especially for themselves. The deprived Bishop 
brought his doom on his own head, and his sentence is an act of just 
severity. The Republic may not punish out of hatred, but is bound to 
punish with justice. And so it has done. 


The following telegram has been sent by the Minister of 
Justice to all the Civil Governors (whose office is akin to that 
of mayor): 

The Council of Ministers-has just resolved on the suspension of the 
Bishop of Oporto. That see is therefore declared vacant. The 
personal goods and all the papers of the ex-Bishop are to be given up 
to his representative without being examined. Those priests who, 
on the two last Sundays, confined themselves to reading the Joint 
Pastoral without comment and without uttering threats against the 
Republic, its laws and ordinances, and who did not in any way incite 
the people to disorder, are pardoned and are to be set free on promising 
to respect the regulations of the Civil power, no matter what commands 
on other than purely spiritual subjects may be given them by their 
prelates. Your Excellency will fulfil these instructions at once in 
your district, sending me the names of any priests who are still in 
prison or under sentence of arrest for any otber crime but that of 
reading the Pastoral. The Council of Ministers further resolved that, 
in recognition of the services rendered by D. Antonio Barroso beyond 
seas to the fatherland and in acknowledgment of bis personal virtues, 
a life pension (of £240) shall be granted him by the Colonial Office. 
Your Excellency will make known to your subordinates and through 
them to all citizens these decisions of the Government, and will assure 
them of its firm resolve to maintain intact the rights of the State and 
and the liberty of conscience of all citizens, whatever form of religion 
these last may profess. 
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The chief grounds for the prohibition of the Pastoral appear 
to be: that the Bishop did not seek the imprimatur of the 
Government before circulating it, and that it instructs Catholics 
in their duty with regard to the new divorce laws. It is stated 
that D. Antonio Barroso only received the Governmental order 
to recall the Pastoral at 9.30 p.m. on the Friday before the first 
Sunday of Lent. 





THE ARCHER-SHEE CASE IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE ADMIRALTY ‘REFUSES COMPENSATION. 


Mr. CAVE, in the House of Commons on Thursday in last 
week, asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether in 
consequence of a very serious charge made against Cadet 
George Archer-Shee the Admiralty in October, 1908, called 
upon his father to withdraw him from Osborne ; whether after 
considerable delay and litigation the Admiralty, by their counsel, 
finally and unreservedly withdrew the charge in July, 1910; 
and whether any, and what, steps had been or would be taken 
by the Government to redress, so far as was now possible, the 
wrong done to that young man and the pain and loss caused to 
his family by the unfounded accusation. 

Mr. McKENNA (First Lord of the Admiralty): In the action 
of the father of George Archer-Shee against the Admiralty the 
following terms were agreed upon on July 29, 1910, between 
the parties: The Solicitor-General stated in court on behalf of 
the Admiralty that he accepted the statement of George Archer- 
Shee that he did not write the name on the postal order and 
did not cash it, and, consequently, that he was innocent of that 
charge. On the other hand, Sir Edward Carson, speaking on 
behalf of the plaintiff, agreed that the Admiralty had acted 
bona fide and under a reasonable belief in the statements that 
were put before them. Since these conclusions were reached 
the Admiralty have offered to pay the plaintiff's taxed costs in 
the action and of the preliminary inquiry, including the cost of 
those issues in the action on which he failed as well as those on 
which he succeeded. Plaintiff has declined this offer, and has 
claimed an indemnity against all costs and a sum of £10,000 as 
compensation. The Admiralty have been unable to pay the 
sums demanded. ; 

MR. CAVE: Is it the fact that owing to this mistaken charge, 
persisted in for many months, this young fellow lost the chance 
of any naval career, and in view of that is it not proposed by 
the Government, who were responsible for the mistake, to offer 
some kind of compensation? ' 

Mr. MCKENNA said that he did not think that was a 


convenient moment to open up the case in its entirety. An’ 


opportunity would be afforded during the debate on the Naval 
Estimates of explaining why the demand for £10,000 was 
wholly beyond the mark. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN gave notice on behalf of the 
Leader of the Opposition that when the Prime Minister returned 
Mr. Balfour would ask that the salary of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty might be put down at an early date so that this case 
might be discussed. 

LorD C. BERESFORD asked whether the Admiralty had 
tendered any expression of regret or apology to Mr. Archer-Shee 
or paid him any compensation on account of the unfounded 
and cruel charges of theft which the Admiralty had unreservedly 
withdrawn. 

Mr. MCKENNA: Yes, sir. If the noble Lord had followed 
the preceedings in Court he would be aware that the Attorney- 
General on behalf of the Admiralty expressed his fullest regret, 
and I likewise in this House expressed full regret. 

Mr. W. PEEL: Does the Admiralty propose to pay any 
compensation whatever to this boy? (Opposition cheers.) ~ 

Mr. MCKENNA: This is public money that I am disposing 
of—(Ministerial cheers)—and a debate will arise on the subject. 
Personally I should be very glad to have the guidance of the 
House in this matter, but when all the facts are disclosed my 
own present opinion is that it will be held that this is not a case 
for compensation. 





SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 


pelea eens aeanereaspeet es 


The Rev. John Cyril Hawes, late Vicar of Long Island, 
Bahamas, and previously assistant curate at the Church of the Holy 
Redeemer, Clerkenwell, was received into the Catholic Church at 
St. Paul’s Friary, Graymoor Garrison, New York, on Sunday, March 19. 


The Archbishop of Westminster sent the following telegram 


of congratulation to the Pope on Sunday, the feast-day of his patronal ° 


Saint: ‘“‘ L’Archévéque de Westminster au nom des Catholiques 
anglais prie ardemment Ie Seigneur de conserver Votre Saintété ad 
multos annos et de La combler de ses bénédictions.” To this his Grace 
received a reply from the Cardinal Secretary of State in the following 
terms: “Saint Pére, tres touché hommages, voeux, assurance priéres 
exprimés par votre grandeur au nom aussi des Catholiques anglais, 
vous remercie et bénit de tout cceur, implorant sur tous ’abondance 
des faveurs divines,” 


é 
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CATHOLICS AND THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE. 


Mr. Valentine Dunford, K.S.G., writes to us from 55, Russell-square, 
W.C. : 
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Queen. Most of the scenes are being carried out by various parishes 
and districts of London more or less intimately connected with them. 
To Catholics alone amongst religious bodies is given the honour 
| of representing a scene in the Pageant, viz., ‘The Translation 


‘‘ The Pageant at the Crystal Palace in connexion with the Festival of | of a Fragment of the Holy Cross from Wales to Westminster.’ 
Empire, which was postponed last year on account of the death of King | As Mr. Terry, who undertook the duties of hon, secretary last year, 
‘Edward, is arranged to take place during the ensuing summer, and the | finds that owing to pressure of other duties, he is unable to act in that 
first representation will be given before their Majesties the King and | capacity again, although willing to render every assistance, I have, 
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CARPET 
BEATING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Collect and deliver free 


Carpets Freed from Dust by Com- 
pressed Air. Carpets ‘‘Sham- 
pooed ” (Cleaned). 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON, 


1 The Sun 
= Bleaches 


Telephones— Telegrams— 
127 North, Eradicate, London. & 
2 Lines, 0 ] a 
CHIEF OFFICE: ; 


196, YORK-ROAD, Holloway. 


Bleach’ 








EASTER FLOWERS. 
Clibrans Easter Price List 
Now Ready. 
Contains hints on_ best 
; method of lengthening the 
life of cut blooms.  Pro- 


fusely illustrated. Post free 
on application. 


CLIBRANS, 
12, Market-st., Manchester. 


Towels 


round the “ Old Bleach’? Works there are “acres upon acres” 

of sweet Meadow Land spread with “miles and miles” of 

Linen. This linen ranges from the natural colour of the Flax 

fresh from the loom, to linen of snowy whiteness finishing its last 
days upon the grass. 

Every “Old Bleach” Towel—from the plain homely Hucka- 
back to the finest Linen Towels the World produces, goes through 
this slow sure process of sun bleaching. 

Only by this genuine old-world method have “Old Bleach” 
Linen and Towels gained their well-earned reputation for lustrous 
beauty and life-lasting qualities. 
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BIRKBECK BANK. 


EsTABLISHED 1851. 
UTHAMPTON BurLpincs, Hich Hotgorn, W.C, 





There are 200 designs of ‘Old Bleach” Towels to choose 
from, and *‘ Old Bleach” Towelling is also sold by the yard. 
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"8% PER CENT. [INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit repayable on demard. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Bock 
All general Banking Business transacted. 


2 ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
a C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 

BI era hr TY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 
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THE “OLD BLEACH” LINEN CO., Randalstown, will send a descriptive booklet 
to every lady interested in the care and handling of Linen post free on application. 

















SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRO NCHITIS 
INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 


VAUGHAN’S 
BRONCHIAL CURE 


Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Eronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections 
| READ THIS! FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 
A the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. 
I have used Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. It gives me great relief, 
Hand most assuredly strengthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
/my voice used to fail, but for some time past it has served me well, even the other evening 
I sustained it well for more than an hour-and-a-half I occupied the pulpit. I honestly 
attribute this to using Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. It has another very 
f welcome effect on me, it zmduces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 


Similar letters being received continually unsolicited, 


BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. 


|Depot—KILOH & CO, Ltd. St. Patrick St., Cork. 


an a 
_ Burglary, Glass and Pidelit 
‘ Guarantee Risks . 





it Insured against by the 


_ Railway Passengers Assurance 

; Company, 

the Shares of which are vested in the 
North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 

_, Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 
: Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over £6,000,000, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 
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is the Best Remedy for 
~, Acidity of the Stomach, 


DO You 
i DECORATE YOUR CH 
| Heartburn, Headache ae 


FOR EASTER ? 


Pheasant Eye Narcissus and Trumpet 
Daffedils, neatly tied with foliage and beau- 
tifully packed. “One gross, 35. 3 two, 5s. 6d. ; 
three, 7s. 6d. ; four, gs. 6d. Cash with order, 


An Appeal from Stanford-le-Hope. 


The only place of worship is a disused barn, 
which is cold, damp, and dark. Alreadya site 
has been secured, but at least £200 more must 
be collected before a suitable church can be 
erected. No other church for miles around. 


'Gout and Indigestion. 


Outside help is urgently required, and the 
dearest wish of the all-poor congregation is to 
have a churen before next winter. This appeal 
is made with confidence to the generous 
Catholie public, ever ready to help acccrding 


Safest and most Effective 


Aperient for Regular Use. 


(Rev.) CHARLES CarLess, Stanford-le-Hope, 
SLA Essex. 








to their means. Masses for Benefactors. 


rail (recommended), or post free. 


FISHER & CO., St. Saviour’s, Jersey. 


A I EE AD, 
Ges ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 


Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 
Illustrated Guide sent free from 
F. N. Cuarrincton Osea Island, Essex. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 


each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. od. 


Auctions— 
‘per inch, Narrow Column 9s, od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. Od. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 


Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from the TABLET should enclose 3d. to cover 
cost of postage. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 








RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till r—2 till 4.. Saturdays till x o’clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended, 








A S thoroughly experienced NURSE to 

first baby, where nurseries are waited on. Highly 
recommended. Five years’ references. State wages. 
Address 1368, TABLET Office. 


S BUTLER, with one or two foot- 

men. Country preferred, or travelling. Knows 

Italy well. Speaks Italian, some French. Age 33; 

sft. roin. English. Married. Eight and a-half years’ 

excellent character. Apply Mrs. Arthur  Perry’s 
Agency, 35, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


BUTLER, country, with help. Abstainer. 


Lady recommends. Good reference. F, H., 
31, Burmester-road, Lower Tooting, S.W. 


Pe XPERIENCED NURSE requires 


situation. Can take baby from the month. Good 





need]ewoman. aay Good reference. Age 27. 
pases 424. Charlotte Teece, Rawnsley-road, Hednes- 
ord. 





(GOUVERNANTE Anglaise (34), six 


years last place, good needlewoman, knowledge 
of French, and willing to give first English lessons, 
desires situation abrnad with one or two children not 
under three years. Saiary £40 to £50. M. M., The 
Convent, 50, Crispin-street, London, E.C. 


ERMAN LADY’S MAID _ disen- 


gaged. Speaks English. Good character. 
Thoroughly experienceJ. Age 25. Wages £30. Apply 
Mrs. Arthur Perry’s Agency, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, W. 


EAD LAUNDRY-MAID of two or 


three. One year’s good character. Fight 
previous. Agnes Hayward, 53, Lansdowne-road, Old 
Charlton, Kent. 


FT] EAD-GARDENER.__S. Gilthorpe, 

two years foreman to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Northbrook, Stratton Park, Micheldever, Hants, 
requires situation as above. Thorough experience in 
all branches. Highest recommendations, 


ISS TEEVAN wishes to recom- 


mend the following servants (who are leaving 
through death) as Cook-Housekeeper, Butler, Upper 
and Second or Under Housemaids, single-handed Cook, 
ena, and useful man, Stanford-place, Faringdon, 
erks. 


RS. WALDORF ASTOR will re- 
commend W. Friend as GARDENER. Head 
ofthree or more. Fourteen years’ experience North 
and South of England. 3% years here. Catholic. 
Married when suited. Age 29. Cliveden, Taplow. 

















ans 
— 


IDDLE-AGED HOUSEKEEPER 

for flat required by bachelor, Must be good 

cook, capable manager, and willing. No maid kept. 

Undeniable references. Salary £20 to £25 per annum. 
No, 1353, TABLET Office. 


C)AEORD Graduate (Honours) desires 
TUTORSHIP during Easter vacation, Free 
on Aprilis. No. 1345, TasLer Office. 


\W/ANTED, a NURSERY GOVER- 

NESS in mid April for two boys, aged four 
and five, Willing to go to India. Good references 
essential. Wages £22. Mrs. Lamb, Hazeldene, Pinner, 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 





SITUATIONS VACANT. 


AN any Lady recommend very 

superior, refined NURSERY-MAID _ under 

head nurse? Write Mrs. Hammersley, 56, Princes 
Gate, S,W. 


\ ANTED, an experienced single- 

handed NURSE for two children, aged 3% 
and 19 months. Good needlewoman, English or Scotch 
preferred. Apply Mrs. Oswald Stonor, Greenside, 
Sunningdale. 


f I *RAVELLER wanted for ornamental 

metal work and church work. Good salary and 
commission for really competent man. None but first- 
class men need apply. State fully previous experience 
in travelling. No. 1324, TABLET Office. 


\ K JANTED, HOUSE-PARLOUR- 

MAID, April 24, for London. Age 22-24. 
Apply by letter to Miss Gray, Kingston House, Pierre- 
pont-street, Bath. 


\W ANTED, Scotch woman as 
SECOND NURSE of four (Gaelic-speaking 
if possible), or a French woman with English references 
might suit. Age 30-35. Must have had experience 
with little children, Address:1329, TABLET Office. 
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HOUSES, &c. 





AMIDST SPLENDID SCENERY. | 
CORN Wiel (within a few miles of 


the coast and excellent golf Jinks),— 

FOR SALE, with 20 acres of land or 
S. ASPECT. less, picturesque Country HOUSE 
CO.’S WATER, (easily enlarged), amid wooded and 
DRY SOIL. inexpensive grounds, lawn, kitchen 
FISHING. garden, &c., bounded by a trout 

stream, two stations. Town and R.C, 
Church within easy reach. Price for the whole, £2,000. 
Inspected and strongly recommended by the Sole 
Agents, Rippon, Boswelland Whitaker, Exeter. 


rok SALE in an airy open position 
in St. Charles’-square, opposite the Sacred Heart 
Convent, and within a few minutes of three other Con- 
vents, a convenient modern HOUSE, double-fronted, 
with garden back and front. Four sitting-rooms, eight 
bed, usual kitchen, offices. Within five minutes of 
train, tram, or omnibus to any part of London. L ease- 
hold 63 years torun, or can be made freehold fora 
small sum if desired. Cost £1,500. Now for sale at 
4550 or mortgage transferred and cash down £200, 
Apply No. 1335, TABLET Office. 


RIARY, near BLACKHEATH, 

CHILWORTH, SURREY.—A small furnished 
HOUSE TO BE LET for long or short time at from 
three to four guineas, commanding lovely Heath views, 
Particulars on applying to Noyes, Heatherlea, Chil- 
worth, Surrey. 


REENFIELD HALL, HOLY- 
WELL, NORTH WALES.—TO BE LET; 

the above Hall (within ten minutes’ walk of Holywell 
Station, and one hour’s run from Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and about one mile from Holywell golf links), 
with about 16% acres of land adjoining, which comprise 
three small paddocks, the remainder being gardens, 
pleasure grounds and woodlands. The house is admir- 
ably situated in a finely wooded park, and contains 











| large entrance hall, three entertaining rooms, ten bed- 


rooms, and ample kitchens and servants’ accommoda- 
tion. There are stables and coachhouse, &c. ; the 
flower and kitchen gardens are large and productive, 
and contain large vineries, conservatory, forcing pits, 
&c. Immediate possession can be had. Rent £120 per 
annum. Apply The Agent, Greenfield Hall Estate, 
Holywell, North Wales, 


EWKESBURY.—TO BE LET, a 
RESIDENCE, charmingly situated on an 
eminence half a mile from the town and overlooking 
the rivers Severn and Avon. Close to R.C. church 
and near golf links. Three reception and eight bed- 
rooms. Garden, orchard, paddocks, gardener’s cottage, 
stabling for four; inall nine acres. Rent £125. } Also 
“Kinnersley House,” Malvern Wells. Three recep- 
tion, eleven bed and dressing-rooms, garden, &c. 
Rent £75. Apply Moore and Sons, Estate Agents, 


Tewkesbury. 

\ ANTED, an unfurnished, detached 
HOUSE (13 rooms) in- the country near 

Catholic church. Rent £50. No. 1355, TABLET Office. 











WANTED, midsummer, HOUSE con- 


taining five bed and three _reception-rooms, 
bath, hot and cold (not geyser), good offices and kitchen, 
Large secluded garden and paddock or field. Near 
R.C, Church. Low rent. Prime, Totnes, Devon. 





BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS. 


\ X JIMBLEDON.—FOR SALE, free- 

hold detached RESIDENCE, nearly opposite 
Edge Hill Roman Catholic Church, Eight bed-rooms, 
three reception-rooms, conservatory, and large garden. 
About one mile from station, and close to two golf- 
links. Price £1,500, _Jerkinson Brinsley and Co, 
Surveyors, 30 and 31, New Bridge-street, E.C. i 








HOTELS, &c. 
ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James” 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets, Perfect 


sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s. a day, Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


standing in own grounds, in one of the finest’ 
positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
farnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine, Garage. Write for terms. ’Phone 290, West. 


REIMS. — “ LA CHAMPAGNE ” 
Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic 
house. 125 francs monthly. | Best references. Old 
historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome. 

For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagne. 


A GENTLEWOMAN living in Epsom 

with nice house and garden is willing to under- 
take care of invalid or an invalid with attendant. Apply 
Messrs. Hobson and D. MacMahon, 4, Essex-street, 








ERMANY, CASSEL. — Refined 


Roman Catholic Educational Home for gentle- 
men’s daughters. Homelife. Every opportunity of 
learning the language quickly and easily. Certificated 
teachers for all subjects. Careful attention paid to 
health and happiness. Herrn Geseimerrt Neumann, 
Karthauserstr. 1, Cassel. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of- Mercy. A quiet re- 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South, The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

SALISBURY HOTEL, BOSCOMBE. 
Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage, Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 

cation, W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 


CHATEAU DE GRANDMONT, d 
St. AVERTIN, PRES TOURS, FRANCE. 


Ladies received en pension. Extensive grounds, 'out- 
door games. Lovely country. Purest French spoken. 
Address Mlle. Hocquard. English references. 


G OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S| 

HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11s. 
aday. Tel. 80. Telegrams: ‘* Kenworthy’s.” 


UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’S, 


Sorpiron Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, roo feet above sea level. Gravelsoil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. © 
Apply ‘' Matron.” 


The Certainty of Comfort.—The 


great feature of Clytha is that visitors can run down 

for a week-end or longer with the complete confidence 

of being perfectly comfortable during their stay. The 
house has been fitted with every modern convenience, 
the cuisine receives the untiring watchfulness of the 
management, the staff are assiduously attentive. The 
air is invigorating, the country charming, and there is. 
a Catholic chapel in the Convent nex door; station, 

golf-links, and river close at hand. Further details 
from Miss Morgan, ‘‘ Clytha.” 3 














Now OPEN 
NEW GEORGIAN CLUB. > 
HE WHITE HOUSE, RANDOLPH 


Cres. W.—A comfortable Residential Club for 
Women of good social position, Bedroom, furnished 
or unfurnished, with partial board, from one ‘guinea. 
Temporary members taken. Apply Secretary. 


T. MARGARET’S BAY, DOVER.— 


French Convent. J.ady boarders received. Per- 
manence or holidays. Special terms for week-ends. 
French lessons if desired. Daily Mass. Bracing air. 
Apply Rev. Mother. 


Saturday, March 25, 1911.] 














with the approval of the Archbishop of Westminster, at the request of 
Mr. Frank Lascelles, Master of the Pageant, accepted the post of | writes to us from 47, Church-street 
bonorary secretary of the Catholic section. The total number of persons | Season of Lent I appeal to you ine a 
required for the scene is 550, of whom 400 are men (choir boys, monks, | years, a convert and now an inva 
priests, soldiers, knights, &c.) and 150 women and children. Any | a truly sorrowful case. 

persons willing to help should send in their names so that a meeting 

can be called as soon as possible and places allotted.” 
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~ A DESERVING CasE.—f, Berthold te aye, krior ui Luc Carmelites, 

Kensington, W.: At this Holy 

ra lady I have known many, many 

ivalid without means and in great need, 

Contributions gratefully received and to be 


acknowledged collectively in The Tadbcet by me. A Mass will be said 
for all the Benefactors, Any particularséwillingly given. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





RIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 ros, to £6 6s. a week, 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College 
terrace, Kemp Town, 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK. 

WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 

Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s, Chaplain, 

St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 

lis Co., r21, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
metery. 


ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 


Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, Londoa, S.W., 
is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 


A HOME with every modern comfort 


in a good French family, living in a beautiful 
and healthy part of Paris, is offered to English visitors. 
Terms 8s. a day. Good French lessons included. 
Address Dubuisson, 11, Rue Gustave Zédé, Paris XVI. 


F OR SALE,—Volumes 1-5 Pistolesi’s 

drawings of the Vatican rare and valuable work. 
What offers? Mrs. Sparkes, 45, Duke’s Avenue, 
Chiswick. 


USD: strongly recommends HOME 


in house of a Doctor with special experience in 
mental, nerve, and drug cases. Good house with garden, 











_ Near open common. Catholic nurse in residence. 


Private references and to well-known London specia- 
lists. No. 1360, TABLET Office, 


M ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild, 

46lb. sides, or 30 half-sides, 8%lb. ; 14 boneless 
flitches, gd. ; 14 hams, gd., smoked or pale. Rail paid. 
Cash with order. M. Woodhouse, Dairy Farming 
Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 


BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, bean- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. F igures 
(white wood), 6in. and oin. on Oak Crosses. 1sin. and 
2uin., 8s. 6d. and r1s, 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, &sq., 
g, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


ST: MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 

HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 


1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
trains ladies for the nursery and accepts the care of 
infants from birth to five years old. For terms and 





_ particulars apply Principal, 





T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—NURS- 
ING HOME for Medical and Surgical cases. 
Vacancy for permanent patient. Pleasant sunny 
position, garden, balconies. Trained nurses sent out 
tocases. Woodmancote, Woodland Vale-road. Tele- 
phone gtz Hastings. 


ri WASHING wanted by a first-class 


Laundry where all linen is done by hand under 
the personal supervision of the proprietress. Highly- 


_ recommended. Arlington Laundry, Bolio Bridge-road,' 


South Acton. 


O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


. —Lady in country (Hampshire) would undertake 
care of child over four years old as companion to her 
own child. Large grounds, cows, donkey, pony cart. 
1258, TABLET Office. 





T. ANNE’S RESIDENCE, f 


AT FRANCISCAN CONVENT, TAUNTON, ' 
for Ladies of the upper classes wishing to learn prac- 
tical Household Management, including Accounts ' 
Catering, Cooking, Light Laundry, and Dressmaking. 
First Aid. Sacristy Work if desired. Fee 27s. a week, 
Private bedrooms. i 


AVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER’S 
BILLS, and Buy Direct. Best English. Mutton : 
Loins, Saddles, Shoulders, 8d.; Legs, od.; Necks, 
734d. Beef: Silverside, 744d. ; Topside, 844d. ; Sir 
loin and Ribs, 8%d.; Kump Steak, 1s.; Brisket, 
5¥4d.; Suet, 4d. Trial order solicited. Orders 4s., 
free delivered London ; 10s. country. Hampers free. 
Cash on delivery. 
THE DIRECT SUPPLY STORES, Ltd., } 
6, Holborn Circus, London. t 


f 
\ K TAN TED, Catholic Agent wood’ 
f and iron fences, economic, unclimable ; highly 
oN in. England. Write Peignon, Ciamart, prés 
aris. § 


YOUNG English PUPILS of good 
family are received in house of French priest for 


highly finished instruction, careful attendance, and to 
acquire perfect French, Address Abbé Candolive, gué 








de Velluire, Vendei, France.? 





‘THE beautiful Lemco Spoons, now being given free 


to users of Lemco, are evoking expressions of delight from all 
quarters of the Kingdom. The spoons are of standard silver-plate, made 
by Elkington & Co., Ltd., 22, Regent Street, S.W., and 73, Cheapside 
E.C., and are guaranteed to with- 
stand twenty years’ ordinary wear. 


—the Supreme Food Tonic 


There is more beef concentrated in a pound of Lemco, than 
in a pound of any other food in the world. A most valuable 
stimulant in itself, Lemco’s supreme excellence lies in its 
rere of enabling the body to derive an unequalled increase 
n nourishment from food taken in conjunction with it. 


LemcoSpoons—tree as follows: 
2 for coupons from 16 ozs. Lemco & 1d* 

























2 ” » | a@lbs, ” 2d* 
3 ” »  3ibs, ” od* 
4 ” path oh IDES Phy 3d* 
5 ” ” 5 lbs. ” 3d* 
6 ,, (incase),, 6 lbs. ad* & 


” 
"To cover packing and postage. 
This offer closes October 31, 1911. Lemco 


Weight-Coupon under Capsule of each jar. is 12 . 
Lemco, 4 Lloyd's Avenue, London, E. C. CEASE ms 
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BENGER’S FOOD 
IS QUITE DISTINCT 
FROM ANY OTHER 
FOOD OBTAINABLE. 


While easy to prepare, it is 
distinctly not one of the ‘‘made in 
amoment’”’ variety of foods. Its 
preparation requires a little care 
and takes a little time because the 
natural digestive principles which 
the food contains begin the pro- 
cess of digestion while the food 
is being cooked. 

Benger’ss Food possesses the 
remarkable property of rendering 
milk, with which it is mixed 
when used, quite easy of digestion 
even by Infants and Invalids. 
Consequently it can be enjoyed _ 
and assimilated when _ other 
foods disagree. 


Benger’s Food is approved by medical 
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‘«‘ Mr. Benger’s admirable preparation. 


The Proprietors of Benger's 
Food issue a Booket con- 
taining much valuable infor- 
mation on the feeding of 
Infants and Invalids. A 
copy will be sent post 
free on application to 


Benger’s Food, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, etc., 
everywhere, Bs2 
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fi nN TANG 8 NEW and Complete Edition of the 












| Ned 
: re a gh oly CAeek Hook has just Nd 
We (RELA \ en) been published by Messrs. Burns WW 
aie 5 /e \ y and Oates at 28, Orchard Street. <a 
hn SS, sy a @ It contains the full Latin ‘and iN 
te) eared English text of all the Offices. Ney 
Wy) = Q These are given in their chrono- ‘i } 
WS logical order. @ There are fewer cross-references W 
¢y*} than in any other edition. @ The type has been gy 
ae specially cast for this issue. It is essentially clear SR 
Ny and bold, as well as beautiful. The Tenebrae AN 
ay Psalms have been pointed and printed in special he 
i }) type, and upon a novel system, as an aid to singing. vy 
Wwe e price is ls. net in clothand 2s. 6d. net inleather. WW 
AlN Orders should now be booked with Department G. An 
IN q An eight page supplement, price 2d. net, contains i 
Win) the music of the difficult Tenebrae Psalms and an Ay 
Ni explanatory essay by William Vowles. The supple- WV 
gz ment lies loose in the Book, so that the smger may 
: se have voles and music constantly before him. 
INS OR PALM SUNDAY Messrs. fAN 
Me Burns and Oates send consign- M 
Vi ) ments of $3almS of £1 or more Hy) 
4 in value Carriage Paid. Q To W 
AN ensure freshness they do not dis- ANN 
FAL patch the Palm Crosses until the [fl\ 
Nite week preceding Palm Sunday. Ni 
\ y Branches— 3 ft. 4 ft. > At. 6 ft. 7 ft. 9 ft. 10 ft. Wy | 
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Ist Quality 9d. Is. Is..3di4 22 1s9d:"%) 2s 3d. 28. Ids seeds 
2nd Quality, 6d. 8d. 10d. Is."Sd  Nse6ds Lev Gao hee 
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AN Palm Cuttings—First Quality, 6d.; 2nd Quality 4d. MN | 
has Bundles of 100 Palm Leaves—lst Quality, 2s.; Ral 
Ni) 2nd Quality, ls. Palm Leaves made into Crosses ty 
Wy for immediate distribution—per 100, Ist Quality, WY 
fi 3s. Od.; 2nd Quality, 2s. i 
We) ; H ; 
ii), BURNS § OATES 28 Orchard St.W. W 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Secular education, in spite of the protests made by 
Catholic members, and in spite, too, of the fact that 
such a policy is really outside the field of the work of such 
an association, is part of the programme of the Executive 
of the Trade Union Congress. As such it was, amongst 
other points, pressed upon the President of the Board of 
’ Education by the deputation which waited upon him last 
week from the Trade Union Congress Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. This fact is sufficient to show, what was keenly 
felt by the Catholic Trade-unionists who assembled last 
year at the Leeds Congress, that it is necessary for all 
, Catholics who belong to such unions to do all they can 
to oppose such a policy and to obtain its removal from the 
_programme of the Congress. Fronf the report of Mr. 
Runciman’s reply to the deputation given by Zhe Times, he 
does not seem to have given any pledge on the subject or 
even so much as referred to it. We must wait, therefore, 
until a fuller report is available to see whether Mr. Runci- 
man did touch upon the question at all, and the way in 
which he dealt with it. It will probably be found that he 
held out little or no prospect of the realisation of such a 
policy. Certainly, the Bill which he himself introduced for 
the settlement of education, unacceptable as it was on 
certain points, was sufficient to show that he had no idea of 
a policy of secular education being approved by the country 
or by Parliament. 





And this view is strongly borne out by some remarks 
made by Mr. W. Redmond in a speech at the opening of 
a bazaar in aid of St. Patrick’s schools, Glasgow. Speaking 
as a Member of Parliament of long experiénce, he said 
there “what he knew every politican of every party was 
ready to say; that was that without the influence of religion 
it would be impossible for any government or any party 
properly to rule the State so that there might be order and 
peace and goodwill and happiness amongst the people.” 
Then going on to deal with the opinion of those who pro- 
fessed to be opposed to religion in the schools as incon- 
sistent with what was called progress and liberty, he gave 
it as the result of his observations during a life of much 
travel that “in America, in the great new English-speaking 
countries of the world, where there was the most absolute 
freedom and liberty, where people enjoyed all those reforms 
and blessings which the extreme reformers in this country 
were longing for—there in those free countries they 
would find more than anywhere else the spirit of religion 
and reverence for God went hand in hand with the fullest 
liberty and truest democracy. Not alone as a Catholic, but 
as a democrat in favour of all legitimate liberty and freedom, 
-he was glad to do all that he could to promote the interests 
of religion, which he believed were essential for the Govern- 
ment, and most essential for all Governments which were 
marked by the greatest freedom.” 


To this testimony must be added that of Mr. Joseph 
Devlin, M.P., who, at the same bazaar, referred to Catholic 
zeal for schools as “one of the most remarkable features in 
the progress of the Catholic Church.” With little or no State 
assistance, Catholics had built educational institutions out 
of the means at their disposal, and they had been always 
prepared to sacrifice every material end to the great vital 





necessity of our modern times in maintaining Christian 
education as the bedrock and foundation upon which 
genuine citizenship could be built. A State system of educa- 
tion that seemed to be satisfactory to people of other reli- 
gious denominations was unacceptable to Catholics because 
they felt that education was imperfect in the most complete 
degree unless that education was built upon the very bed- 
rock of all morality, and that was religion, and they some- 
times wondered that those who differed from them in faith 
did not recognise that they were not only preserving their 
own faith, which to them was the most sacred thing they 
possessed, but they were doing much to stem the tide 
of anarchy, which was rushing in upon their modern civilisa- 
tion to-day, by the inculcation of that religious spirit of piety 
and order and discipline which were so largely needed to 
maintain those principles upon which genuine and real 
progressive action could operate. 


It is well that these things should be said and repeated 
especially in times when the opponents of denominational 
education are anxious to throw our educational system 
again into the melting pot. The Free Church Council 
recently determined to press for the introduction of a fresh 
Bill, and the Nonconformist Parliamentary Committee’ has 
this week held a meeting to urge the same action. The 
danger, as we said last week, is serious, though, owing to 
the political circumstances of the time, not immediate. 
But Catholics ought meanwhile to use their opportunities 
not only to state their own case, but also to contend 
against the position of those who call for the elimination 
of what they call “dogma” from the schools. It is time 
that such people cleared their minds of cant which voices 
what Mr. Chesterton has aptly described as “this largely 
unreasoning irritation against ‘dogma.’” In his book 
‘“What’s Wrong with the World” (6s., London: Cassell), 
he has a whole section on the subject of education besides 
references to the question up and down his pages. He 
makes short work of the position of those who would do 
away with dogma. They seem, he explains, to forget or 
ignore the banal truth that “education is giving something 
—perhaps poison. Education is tradition, and tradition 
(as its names implies) can be treason.” Different people, 
like Fagin, Mrs. Eddy, Tolstoy, Mr. Blatchford, and others, 
would have children brought up in different ways. Such 
people have nothing in common as teachers except that 
they teach. ‘In short,” says Mr. Chesterton, ‘the only 
thing they share is the one thing they profess to dislike; 
the general idea of authority.” And then comes the con- 
clusion with which those who know anything of teaching © 
and the working of the child mind will agree: “It is quaint 
that people talk of separating dogma from education. It zs 
education. A teacher who is not dogmatic is simply a 
teacher who is not teaching.” 





Authority, then, there must be in education, and it cannot 
be got rid of. Parental authority stands, and must ever 
stand, first; next comes the delegated authority of the 
teacher who has to do educational violence to the scholar ; 
for ‘education is violent,” says Mr. Chesterton, ‘ because 
it is creative.” Those who would abandon dogma, or 
authority in education, are shrinking from ‘“ man’s awful and 
ancestral responsibility ”—“‘the responsibility of affirming 
the truth of our buman tradition and handing it en with a 
voice of authority, an unshaken voice. That is the one 
eternal education ; to be sure enough that something is true 
that you dare to tell it to a child. From this high audacious 
duty the moderns are fleeing on every side; and the only 
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excuse for them is (of course) that their modern philosophies 
are so half-baked and hypothetical that they cannot con- 
vince themselves enough to convince even a new-born 
babe.” No such charge as this can be brought against 
Catholics who believe in the eternal verities revealed by 
God and taught with the living and authoritative voice of 
His Church, and the plea for such authority in the schools 
put forward by Mr. Chesterton forms a sound piece of 
apologetics for authoritative teaching of religion as of 
arithmetic. 





His discussion of the subject next leads him to touch 
upon the modern system with what are called its new and 
up-to-date methods. As he views it, the trouble is that the 
State, which is controlled so specially by the few, allows 
cranks and experiments to get into the schoolroom without 
passing the gauntlet of the experience of life. ‘* Obviously,” 
he insists, “it ought to be the oldest things that are taught 
to the youngest people ; the assured and experienced truths 
that are put first to the baby. But in a school to-day the 
baby has to submit to a system that is younger than himself. 
. . . Many a school boasts of having the last ideas in 
education, when it has not even the first idea; for the first 
idea is that even innocence, divine as it is, may learn some- 
thing from experience.” And, as there were brave men 
before Agamemnon, so were there schools before the State 
schools, which were ‘among the last schools to be estab- 
lished.” The real object of our schools should be not so 
much to suggest complexity as solely to restore simplicity.” 
We have the colours but we have lost the trick of using 
them to the best advantage ; we have colours in abundance 
but have lost the colour scheme; and that, thinks Mr. 
Chesterton, is “a pretty perfect parable of all that is wrong 
with our modern education.” And so once again he is 
brought back to his main conclusion that “the true task of 
culture to-day is not a task of expansion, but very decidedly 
of rejection. The educationist must find a creed and teach 
it. Even if it be not a theological creed, it must still be as 
fastidious and as firm as theology. In short, it must be 
orthodox. ... They say that nowadays the creeds are 
crumbling ; I doubt it, but at least the sects are increasing ; 
and education must now be sectarian education merely for 
practical purposes.” We need not follow him as he pro- 
ceeds to illustrate the point further by an appeal to the 
achievement of the public schools which “have the positive 
purpose of turning out gentlemen, and do turn out gentle- 
men, even when they expel them”: they have an ideul, and 
therefore they have produced a reality. 


In a chapter entitled ‘‘The New Hypocrite,” Mr. 
Chesterton talks of the “new cloudy political cowardice” 
which has so sadly interfered with the word compromise, 
which, from once meaning that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, has now changed until “among modern states- 
men it really seems to have come to mean that half a loaf 
is better than a whole loaf.” As an instance in illustration 
he takes the Education Bills for which militant Noncon- 
formists like Dr. Clifford continue to clamour. ‘ We have,” 
says Mr. Chesterton, ‘actually contrived to invent a new 
kind of hypocrite. The old hypocrite, Tartuffe or Pecksniff, 
was a man whose aims were really worldly and practical, 
while he pretended that they were religious. The new 
hypocrite is one whose aims are really religious, while he 
pretends that they are worldly and practical. ... Dr. 
Clifford really wants a theological atmosphere as much as 
Lord Halifax; only itis a different one. . . . Most Anglicans 
with an eye for pluck and simplicity could admire Dr. 
Clifford as a Baptist minister. It is when he says that he 
is simply a citizen that nobody can possibly believe him.” 
Nor does creedless vagueness save us from fanaticism ; ‘‘on 
the contrary, it creates and renews fanaticism with a force 
, quite peculiar to itself” A creed, a doctrine which is a 
definite point, unites men ; a prejudice, which is a direction 
and more fantastic than a plan, disunites them; “a doctrine 
alone can cure our dissensions.” From these extracts 
from his arguments, it will be seen how Mr. Chesterton’s 
book abounds in excellent sense, apt to the needs of the 
hour, and pithily and humorously put, which we hope will 
attract readers to make a further acquaintance for them- 
selves with his delight/ully suggestive pages. 
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DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE LONDON COMMITTEE AND WOMEN 
TECHERS IN BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


At last week’s meeting of the London Education Committee 
the Day Schools Sub-Committee reported that: 


The late authority in 1886 decided to make the experiment of 
employing women teachers in Standards I. and II. of certain 
selected boys’ schools, and in 1887, being satisfied with the 
success of the experiment, authorised the School Management 
Committee to extend the experiment to schools other than the 
seven in which it had originally been tried. This action of the 
late authority is the basis of existing practice, under which it is 
within the discretion of the managers to nominate an assistant 
mistress for permanent appointment to a boys’ school. We have 
reviewed the whole question of the employment of women teachers 
in boys’ schools, and we are of opinion that it is in every way 
advantageous to employ women teachers in the lowest classes 
in those schools. It will be observed from what has already 
been stated that such employment started as an experiment and 
was gradually extended, and there are now eighty-three women 
teachers on the staff of the boys’ departments of council schools. 
The principle involved, however, has not been specifically sanc- 
tioned by the Council, and in our opinion it is desirable that the 
formal approval of the Council should now be obtained to this 
principle of staffing. We consider that in the case of boys’ 
schools with upwards of four classes two of the teachers shall 
be women. If our proposal be approved, each application 
would be considered on its merits, and regard would be had to 
the circumstances of the building and staffing of the school in 
respect of which application is made. We recommend— 

That the Council considers it desirable that, in public elemen- 
tary boys’ schools with upwards of four classes two of the 
teachers shall be women, provided always that the circumstances 
of the existing building and staff be considered in each indi- 
ee case; and that the Council be recommended accord- 
ingly, 

At the request of Mr. T. Gautrey, Miss Lawrence consented 
to this question standing over for a week. 


LIVERPOOL AND THE UNDER-FIVES. 


Miss ELEANOR RATHBONE, on the general proceedings of 
the Education Committee at the last meeting of the Liverpool 
City Council, asked if it was a fact that the managers of the 
elementary schools had been instructed that no children should 
be admitted under the age of five years, instead of three years 
as hitherto. She would like to know whether it was customary 
for a sub-committee to make changes of such importance with- 
out the sanction of the full committee—to say nothing of the 
sanction of the Council. In her opinion it involved a great 
hardship upon the poorer portion of the town. Mr. Alsop 
admitted that the change was an important one, but it did not 
come before the Council that day. It would come before them 
next month. Jn answer to further questions by Miss Rathbone, 
Mr. H.R. Rathbone said the regulation was to come into opera- 
tion on Monday last. The matter would come up for confirma- 
tion, and if it was upset the school officials would, of course, 
have to act on that resolution. Mr. Shaw submitted that it was 
absurd that a sub-committee should put a thing into operation 
on the sanction of either the Education Committee or the 

ouncil. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND SCHOOL AGE IN 
RURAL DISTRICTS, 


A Bill will be introduced by Colonel the Hon. Ben Bathurst 
in the course of a few days, says The Schoolmaster, to make 
general a system which has been carried out by the Education 
Committee of Gloucestershire with considerable success, It 
provides that a local authority may make by-laws, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Education, enabling boys in rural dis- 
tricts to obtain total exemption from school attendance at the 
age of thirteen years provided that they have beneficial agricul- 
tural employment, have passed a standard not lower than the 
sixth, and have made 350 school attendances in not more than 
two schools during each of the five preceding years. The Bill 
does not apply to children who at the time it comes into law are 
exempt, either wholly or partially, from obligation to attend 
school. 
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OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


———<—_—————————- 
St. Patrick’s Day at Mount St. Mary’s. 


On the eve of St. Patrick’s Day an excellent concert was 
given at Mount St. Mary’s College, consisting mainly of a well- 
arranged selection of Irish, Scotch, and English ballads. This 
was in anticipation of the feast itself, as on that day one of the 
course of Lenten sermons was preached by Father James 
Nicholson, S.J., of the Holy Name, Manchester. 

In the afternoon of St. Patrick’s Day the football fields were 
alive with excitement, as three elevens of St. Francis Xavier’s 
College, Liverpool, accompanied by the college masters, had 
journeyed to the Mount to play against an eleven of the Higher 
Line, the Middle Line eleven, and the Lower Line eleven respec- 
tively. In the game played by the bigger boys, the Mountaineers 
met their match. The Xaverians, though they began not so 
well, reasserted themselves in the second half of the match and 
left the result even. In the Middle Line and Lower Line, 
where most of the spectators congregated, as the chief interest 
was anticipated there, the Xaverians were unable to hold their 

.Own, and a decided victory was scored by the Mountaineers in 

both cases. The opposing teams dined together in the boys’ 
refectory after the match, and, though unsuccessful in their 
efforts, the S. F. X. elevens went away well pleased with their 
outing, which is for them, as for the Mountaineers, one of the 
most pleasant experiences of the year. 































EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. LEES SMITH, in the House of Commons, asked the 
Home Secretary: If, in view of the fact that reformatory 
schools are schools rather than prisons, “he will make it a 


consider whether they should be transferred from the Home 
Office to the Board of Education ? 

Mr. CHURCHILL: I think there are strong reasons against 
dividing between two Government Departments the work and 
responsibility now laid upon the Home Office for children and 
youths who are criminal or in danger of failing into crime, 
and the Committee of 1895 refused to recommend the transfer 
of these schools. But I will not exclude the point from the 
consideration of the present Committee. 

Mr. LEES SMITH: In order that the question should be 
discussed from the point of view of the Board of Education 
as well as the Home Office, will any representative of the 
‘Board of Education be on the Committee? 

Mr. CHURCHILL: Ihave been considering that point, 

Mr. C. BATHURST asked the President of the Board of 
“Education; Whether, in view of the stigma attaching to a man 
who has been educated in a reformatory or industrial school 
under the penal control of the Home Office, the excellence of 


larly where agricultural land cultivated by the boys forms part 
of the premises, the openings afforded by such instruction for 
the profitable employment of such boys, the comparative 
disadvantage suffered by those for whom, owing to more 
orderly conduct in early youth, the less practical curriculum of 
the elementary school is alone available, and the desire, with 
the approval of the Board, of many local education authorities 
to make such curriculum more practical, he will negotiate with 
the Home Office with the object either of placing such institu- 
tions entirely under the control of the local education authorities 
whose areas they serve or of securing that a due proportion of 
those serving upon their Committees of Management shall be 
members of such authorities ? 

MR. CHURCHILL: The President of the Board of Education 
has asked me to reply to this question. The subject of the 
relations of these schools with lecal education authorities will 
be one of the matters referred to the Departmental Committee 
which I propose to appoint. 

Mr. C. BATHURST: Have the Inspectors of the Board of 
Education had access with the approval of the right hon. 
gentleman’s Department to these institutions ? 

Mr. CHURCHILL: No. They have nothing to do with 


THE CORONATION AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


Mr. STAVELEY-HILL asked the President of the Board of 
Education: Whether he proposes to make a special allowance 
in respect of the number of sessions lost by reason of schools 
being closed through the Coronation, in the event of any school 
not being able to complete the minimum of 400 attendances 
required to qualify for the grant. 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: I shall be prepared, as usual, to consider, 
on its merits, any application made to me by a local education 
authority. ~ 


LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES AND ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr. HOARE, in the House of Commons, on March 9, asked : 
Whether a circular was issued from the Board of Education, 


on or about January 6, 1910, in which the Board’s Inspectors 
were advised to use their influence with local education authori- 
ties to persuade them to restrict their important administrative 
appointments to candidates educated at Oxford and Cambridge? 

MR. RUNcCIMAN: No, sir. The Board have given no such 
advice, and intend to give no such advice. 


TRANSFERRED SCHOOLS. 


Mr, WEDGWOOD, in the House of Commons, on March 15, 
asked the President of the Board of Education: Whether he 
can state the total number of denominational schcols which 
have been transferred to local authorities in each year since the 
coming into force of the Education Act,1902?  ~ 

Mr. RUNCIMAN supplied the following figures showing the 
number of voluntary schools transferred to local education 
authorities since the coming into force of the Education 
Act, 1902 : 


Church of 

England. Wesleyan. Others. 
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ENGLAND, 





WESTMINSTER. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday, March 26: North Finchley, Visitation and Confirma- 
. tion, 11.30 a.m. 

East Finchley, Visitation and Confirma- 
tion, 5 p.m. 

Tuesday, March 28 : 
4.30 p.m. f 

Fulham, Visitation and Confirmation, 
7.30 p.m. 


Thursday, March 30: 





BISHOP BUTT’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday, March 26: Highgate, Visitation and Confirmation, 


4 p.m. 
Wednesday, March 29 : Holloway, Visitation and Confirmation, 
p.m. 
Kensal New Town, Visitation and Con- 
firmation, 7.30 p.m. 


THE Forty Hours’ Prayer.—Fourth Sunday of Lent, March 
26: Warwick-street. Tuesday, March 28: *The Oratory, Brompton, 
* Exposition continued during the night. 


St. Patrick’s Day CELEBRATIONS.—The increasing popularity of 
St. Patrick’s Day celebrations is a sign of the growth of goodwill. 
Banquets, concerts, and exhibitions have again signalised the feast, and 
the cult of the shamrock was never so general. The Irish Guards 
received it as a royal decoration, and it was blessed and distributed in 
the churches where naturally the manifestations took their highest 
significance. The festival has always received special observance in 
the church which makes its dedication to the national apostle. St. 
Patrick’s, Soho, is the centre of a large Irish population, but on St. 
Patrick’s Day the faithful make their way thither from all parts of 
London, On Friday last the High Mass was celebrated in presence of 
the Archbishop, the panegyric being preached by the eloquent Dominican, 
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Ely-place, Visitation and Confirmation, 
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Father Robert Bracey, O.P. The choir was conducted by Mr. Cassidy 
with his usual distinction, the church was crowded to the doors, and 
Canon Vere realised for the festival all the possibilities of the historic 
mission which St. Patrick has so greatly blessed. Father Wilfrid 
O’Hagan, O.P., preached in the evening. 


—-MAIDEN-LANE: SERMONS BY CANON McINTyRE.—Sunday was 
made the day of special observance of the festival at Maiden-lane, and 
a great celebration it was. Bishop Fenton presided at the High Mass, 
which was sung at twelve ; Father McGuckin was the celebrant, 
Father Daly, of Archbishop’s House, deacon, Father Daniell, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, subdeacon, and Father Kearney, the rector, master of 
ceremonies. Father Percy O’Connor, of the Cathedral, and Father 
Moynihan, of the Hammersmith Training College, were in attendance 
on the Bishop. A special choir reinforced from the Cathedral sang the 
music selected from Turner’s Mass and Tozer’s. The church was 
crowded with a thoroughly representative Irish congregation drawn 
from all parts of London, members of Parliament, lawyers, doctors, 
journalists, traders, visitors at the hotels, labourers, flower-sellers, and 
at least one representative of the Papal Court who fought with the Irish 
Brigade in defence of Rome. Canon McIntyre, of Oscott, preached a 
brilliant panegyric of St. Patrick morning and evening, in the morning 
speaking of the apostle’s spirit, in the evening of the apostle’s work. 
One ;thing worth showing to mankind, said an English poet, was a 
human soul, but what of a soul like that of the great apostle. To love 
and esteem properly that great spirit they must know it. St. Paul 
desired that his Corinthian converts should know his heart. ‘‘ I appeal 
to you as to my children—open wide your hearts.” Thence the preacher 
set forth the striking resemblances between the spirit of St. Paul and 
that of St. Patrick, manifested each in a wonderful self-revelation. Not 
by the slow and secret attraction of ordinary vocation were they called, 
but by the direct and sensible call from heaven. In each there was the 
like explicit repudiation of ‘flesh and blood,” the like absolute 
surrender to the voice from heaven. In each there was the same con- 
tinual recourse to the Cross of Christ, the same high and fearless 
courage, the same compassionate tenderness. St. Paul’s mysterious 
prayer to be ‘‘anathema from Christ for my brethren,” suggested St. 
Patrick’s mysterious wrestling with heaven for the souls of Ireland’s 
children. The Corinthians were St. Paul’s letter of recommendation, 
“known and read by all men. . . written not with ink, but with the 
spirit of the living God.” The unconquerable loyalty of Ireland to the 
faith planted by St. Patrick was his letter of recommendation wherever 
the Catholic Church was known, a letter written not with ink, but 
with ‘‘ the spirit of the living God.” 

In the evening Canon McIntyre again clothed his subject with 
originality of thought and eloquence. The work of St. Patrick was 
to be measured not by its manifold and prolonged activities and 

“material fruitfulness, converts made, churches built, institutions 
organised, but rather by the efficacy of its supernatural power upon 
the mind and heart of Ireland. ‘‘ Many times in the day I prayed, 
and more and more the love of God, and his faith and fear grew in 
me.” That was the spirit he communicated to Ireland, The standard 
of religious life he set up was not the cold, proud pharisaism of ‘‘ moral 
respectability,” but an ideal of faith and life founded on “ the gift of 
God,” and kept alive by the ‘‘ fountain of living water, springing up to 
life eternal.” In the soul of Ireland there was a keen realisation 
of the supernatural, a deep sense of reverence for God, a recognition of 
the gifts of grace, so that the revealed truths of faith have been the 
moral life-blood of the nation, suffering the loss of all things to gain 
Christ. Ireland has had so long an apprenticeship of sorrow 
among the nations, that we must believe that her beneficent 
mission has hardly yet begun. With prophetic vision the preacher 
saw its widening destiny and its multiplying services to mankind 
in the opening future, services to God and truth that outweighed 
all the calamities and sorrows of the past. 


LENTEN SERMONS AT THE CARMELITES.—Father Nicholson, S.J., 
rector of Farm-street, delivered the third of the series of interesting 
sermons he is giving through Lent at the Carmelite Church, Kensington, 
on Sunday mornings. Crowded congregations are in attendance. 
The title, ‘‘ Figs from Thistles,” is suggestive of the general plan, 
which is to show how God draws good oat.of evil, and men may learn 
out of opposites to derive the lesson of virtue. On Sunday he showed 
how the lesson of loyalty could be learnt from Peter, the most traitorous 
of Apostles. He pictured in vivid colours the scene of the great denial, 
the palace of the High Priest, the servants in the outer court of the 
Temple round the brazier of coals, and Peter warming himself. If 
Peter denied his Master then, let them remember that it was his love 
and loyalty that brought him there. His self-reliance and _over- 
boldness caused his fall, as had been the case with many since. It was 
not for them to judge rash judgment and stupidly criticise others who 
knew nothing of the inner motives of those they judged. Our Lord 
remembered the motives that brought Peter there and looked on him 
with compassion, and Peter wept bitterly. Let those who were so 
prone to criticise others hayshly turn the flash-light of their conscience 
on their own souls. Their self-sufficiency would be humbled at the 
thought of their dependence on God, who was their first beginning and 
their last end, without whom tbey would sink into instant and absolute 
nothingness. Let them stand by the cross, and they would realise the 
cost of sin in the sufferings of Christ. Peter fell, but he gave himself 
to a prompt and life-long repentance, and consummated the sacrifice 
of his life on the cross even as his Master. : 


LECTURES BY THE CATHOLIC MISSIONARY SOCIETY: BISHOP 
VAUGHAN AND THE BiBLE.—The campaign of lectures for North 
London in the Stanley Hall, Kentish Town, organised by the Missionary 
Society was brought to a successful close on Tuesday evening by a 
powerful lecture on the Catholic Church and the Bible. It was a happy 
thought to secure Bishop John Vaughan for the last lecture, as he 
inaugurated the first series of lectures of which the present is a revival. 
The pity is that the proportion of non-Catholics in attendance is not 
preponderating, as the presence of Catholics in the great majority 
makes the gatherings too much of a family party. This is all the more 
to be regretted as the invariable kindliness and urbanity of the lecturers, 
and the absolute absence of acerbity are such as to disarm hostility 
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and distrust, and win an open-minded attention. Indirectly, however, 
Catholics are instructed in a more excellent manner in the truth and 
evidences of their faith than otherwise would fall to them. The chair 
was taken by Mr. G. Warner. On the platform were Mgr. Canon 
Moyes, Mgr. Canon Howlett, Dr. Herbert Vaughan, Father Sharpe, 
Dr. Aveling, Father Carey, Father Bruno, C.P., Father Charles, C.P., 
and others. } 

The Bishop, who was received with applause, related the history of 
the origin of the Bible. There were millions of books of rare 
excellence, pure doctrine, and high morality, but nothing to compare 
with the Bible, the author of which was the Holy Spirit. To hear 
some folk talk they might think the Bible came down straight from 
heaven, ready made, hide-bound with a brass clasp. It was not a 
book, but a library of many books, not written at one time, or by one 
writer, but at various long intervals, in different languages by different 
writers, and it began with a single scroll. It was obvious to any 
student that it was never intended as a complete guide. Without 
system, or plan, which a guide would have, laws, counsels, customs, 
traditions, miracles, prophecies, anecdotes, histories, quotations are 
mixed up, a most unsuitable document from which all and sundry 
could be trusted to glean their religion. It was not intended by Christ 
to be used for such a purpose. He himself never wrote one word. Lie 
commanded Hlis disciples to preach, ‘*‘ Who heareth you heareth Me.” 
Of twelve apostles five only wrote anything. A whole generation of 
Christians passed away before the New Testament was writcen. Three 
hundred years passed before the writings were collected. When they 
were collected, who decided which were inspired? The Gospel of St. 
Thomas, of Nicodemus, the Acts of Paul and Thecla, the Epistles of 
St. Clement, of St. Barnabas, the Acts of St. Andrew, who rejected 
these as being merely human documents uninspired? They were written 
out, copied, such as were accepted as genuine, authentic and inspired, 
written on skins, at great cost, and taking a scribe three years to make 
a single copy. Few could read. Only the learned. Who could not 
read Latin could not read at all. Only on the testimony and authority 
of the Church did they come to us. Different bodies of Protestants 
have different Bibles. Luther rejected Job, Ecclesiastes, Hebrews, 
2 Peter, Jude, and the Apocalypse ; Calvin rejected Esther, Tobias, 
Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Maccabees ; Spinoza the Pentateuch, 
Judges and Kings; Stauss, St. Matthew ; Griesbach, St. Mark. Who 
will decide ? \ 

Then to possess the words was not enough. Who will interpret 
them? Thesubjects are profund, the interpretation difficult, ‘* hard to 
be understood,” which ‘‘ the unlearned and unstable wrest to their own 
destruction.” Private interpretation had produced the sects, each of 
which found its defence in the Scripture, even the Unitarian being able 
to satisfy himself that Christ was not God. And so the lecturer went 
on to show the absurdity of taking the Bible with private interpretation 
as a rule of faith, in which even the learned found with St. Augustine 
‘‘much more that he does not understand them that he does under- 
stand.” Christ did not tell his apostles to go and scatter bibles about, 
like a bone to the dogs to wrangle about. With the best disposition it 
was impossible to reach in that way truth and unity. The Bishop of 
Lincoln found in the words of Christ proof of the Real Presence, the 
Bishop of Liverpool, the Real Absence of Christ on the altar, Who 
was to decide? An infallible authority was a logical necessity. Who 
would think of throwing a copy of the laws of the‘country into the 
street and telling the man in the street to make his own interpretation ? 
If the Judge laid down the law, a criminal might say he took a different 
view. Who was to decide? A number of questions elicited 
further interesting statements from Mgr. Moyes, Mgr. Howlett, 
Father Sharpe and the Bishop ; and Father Sharpe, for the Missionary 
Society, thanked the chairman, the lecturers, the audience, the 
organisers and the Press for their co-operation, and the interesting 
series of lectures closed. 


ISLEWORTH: CHURCH OF OUR Lapy oF Sorrows AND ST. 
BRIDGET.—A fortnight’s mission given by Fathers Rossall and Boyle 
of the Redemptorist Order was brought to a close last Sunday evening. 
The mission services were well attended throughout, and excellent 
results were obtained, many who had neglected the Sacraments for 
years returning to the practice of their religious duties. At the closing 
service on Sunday, when there was the renewal of baptismal vows and 
Father Rossall preached and gave the Papal Blessing, the church was 
crowded in every part, the congregation overflowing into the side 
chapels and the sanctuary itself. Many non-Catholics were present, 
and more than one of them spoke afterwards to Catholic friends of the 
deep impression produced by the jwords of the preacher and by the 
earnestness of the people who had followed the exercises of 
the mission. 


Women’s RETREAT AT FARM-STREET.—The women’s retreat 
at Farm-street has been a great success. It was brought to a close on 
Sunday afternoon, when the Papal Blessing was given after the 
sermon, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament concluding all. Father 
Bampton, S.J., on that occasion spoke with great directness and 
power on the duty of Catholic women in maintaining a high standard 
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of morality in a decadent age. He spoke with withering scorn of 
the problem plays and the debasing entertainments which pandered to 
the prurient taste of the day, and emphasised the necessity of Catholic 
women withholding their countenance from such dishonouring exhibi- 
tions. And in private life there was the need of cleansing their homes 
of the scandal of the bad novels and the tone of conversation which 
were the symptoms of decadence in private morals. 

On Tuesday the Forty Hours’ Devotion was opened with High 
Mass attended with all the circumstances of splendour which are 
expected at Farm-street. Father George Pollen, S.J., and Father 
Gavin, S.J., were the evening preachers. 


CHEYNE-ROW, CHELSEA: THE CRUSADE OF RgEscUE. — On 
Sunday last the pulpit at the 11 o'clock Mass was occupied by Father 
Bans, the Administrator of the Crusade of Rescue, who made an 
earnest appeal to the people on behalf of the thousand children in 
his homes and for annual subscribers of a definite amount to keep the 
work going ona broad basis. | He defended the scope of the Society by 
showing that the motto of the Crusade of Rescue was formulated 
by the late Cardinal Vaughan in answer to the direct challenge of 
Dr. Barnardo to the Catholics of England that they should either 
deal with their own children or stand aside and let him do the work 
in his own way. In answer to that challenge the Cardinal instructed 
those who were to carry on his Crusade of Rescue that, ‘* No Catholic 
child who is really destitute, or whose faith is in danger, and who 
cannot be otherwise provided for, is ever to be refused.” The children 
in the homes of the Crusade of Rescue are those who cannot be provided 
for either by the State or by private charity, and but for those homes 
they would most certainly drift into non-Catholic homes, where they 
would be robbed of their faith. But Catholics must realise that 
although the Cardinal gave this undertaking, he gave it in their name 
and they were responsible. No one can plead that he is not his 
brother’s keeper. We all have duties to perform towards these poor 
children, each one should lend a helping hand and not allow the 
work tolanguish through want of funds. 

In the evening Father Collins gave a discourse showing how the 
work is carried on and how advantage is taken of every possible 
means to raise funds for its support. Father Bans brought home 
with him £22 5s. as the result of his appeal and received many 
promises of annual subscriptions, 


CHISWICK : CATHOLIC Boy ScouTs.—On Friday evening in last 
week after administering the Sacrament of Confirmation at the Church 
of Our Lady of Grace and St. Edward, Chiswick, the Bishop of 
Cambysopolis consecrated the flag of the St. Edward’s Troop of Catholic 
Boy Scouts in the sacristy of the church. His lordship gave the 
members of the troop his blessing and wished them success, and dwelt 
upon the necessity that lay upon them to strive to be first in their 
chief duty, both as Catholic boys and as Scouts, namely to honour 
God. 
The troop, registered at headquarters as the Ist Turnham Green 
Troop, was begun a year ago, and is under the command of Warrant 
Scoutmaster F. F. Bundy, who is also head-teacher of the schools at 
Chiswick. The Rev. Father O’Sullivan is chaplain of the troop. 
Together with a neighbouring troop it has been also formed into a 
miniature rifle club, affiliated to the National Rifle Association. A 
range is about to be erected at ‘‘ Dibden,” Hanger Hill, Ealing, on 
grounds which for some months past have been rented by the troops, 
where space is also found for camping, gardening and scout-craft 
generally. Assistance, however, is still required to complete the 
building of the butts, &c. +e 

The troop is anxious to extend its work of training, religious, 
social and physical, to the poorer Catholic lads of Acton and 
Chiswick, and would gratefully appreciate any help, either 
in the way of providing equipment for the more necessitous lads, or of 
securing the services of Catholic young men willing to devote a portion 
of their time to the work. 





SOUTHWARK. 


Sr, GrorcE’s CATHEDRAL.—In accordance with the wish expressed 
by the Bishops of the English Province, the Feast of St. Joseph 
which also bears the additional title of the Pope’s name-day was 
solemnly observed in the diocese of Southwark. At St. George’s 
Cathedral the Bishop celebrated Pontifical High Mass, being assisted 
by the Administrator and the clergy of the Cathedral. The voluntary 
choir under the direction of Mr. H, Francis gave a devotional render- 
ing of Van Bree’s No. 2 Mass, and at all the services special references 
were made from the pulpit to the Feast. 


VAUXHALL: CONSECRATION OF THE CHURCH.—On Monday, the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Brown, Protonotary-Apostolic and Vicar-General of 
the diocese of Southwark, celebrated the Silver Jubilee of bis ordination 
to the priesthood, and on the same day he bad the happiness of witness- 
ing the consecration of the church at Vauxhall of which he is rector. 
The history of Vauxhall is one of remarkable progress. Mgr. Brown 
has served only on two missions—Camberwell and Vauxhall—and 
when he was appointed to the latter parish by the late Bishop Butt in 
1892, there was no church, and the crudest arrangements prevailed for 
the education of the children. Mgr. Brown immediately set to work 
to collect funds for new schools and a new church, and eleven years 
after his appointment to Vauxhall he opened a large and imposing 
edifice, which was consecrated on Monday. In March, 1904, he was 
appointed to the important office of Vicar-General of South wark, and 
three years later the Sovereign Pontiff conferred upon him the dignity 
of Protonotary-Apostolic. Witb the late Mr. B. F. C. Costello he was 
a member of the London School Board, and did much useful work for 
Catholic education on that body. 

There were more than 100 clergy present at the consecration 
ceremony on Monday. The Catholics of the West of England were 
represented by the Bishop of Clifton, who performed the ceremony in 
the presence of the Bishop of the diocese. The Bishop of Aberdeen 
was also present, and Father Chattaway attended some of the cere- 
monies of the day on behalf of the Catholics of Birmingham. From 
the archdiocese of Westminster came many priests, including Mgr. 





Grosch and Canon Egan, whilst the Chapter of Southwark sent many 
of its members, including Canon Murnane, Canon Sprankling, Canon 
Cafferata, and Canon Hogan, The Southwark Seminary was repre- 
sented by Mgr. Doubleday. 

High Mass was celebrated at the conclusion of the consecration 
ceremony by Mgr. Brown, in the presence of the Bishop of Southwark, 
and the music was rendered by a choir of priests under the direction of 
Father Turner, with Father Cox, of Hammersmith, at the organ. 

At the luncheon which foliowed, several speeches were delivered, all 
of them of a congratulatory character. The Bishop of Southwark 
traced step by step the progress of the mission at Vauxhall during the 
rectorate of Mgr. Brown, He was disconsolate at times when he first 
had charge of the parish, but his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster, 
when bishop of the diocese, came to the rescue. Fortunately, he was 
placed in possession of a legacy, which he divided between Walworth 
and Vauxhall, and the gift of 45,000 which Mgr. Brown thus received 
naturally encouraged the rector. His lordship mentioned that Mgr. 
Brown had raised £25,000 for the needs of Vauxhall since he was first 
appointed to the district. 

Mgr. Brown, in his reply, admitted that his temperament was a 
driving one, which would not allow him to sit still whilst others did 
the work. He possessed what he described as a restless, resistless 
force, which perhaps did not meet with the approval of some people, 
but it existed, and he could not subdue it. He had done his best for 
the Church and for education. As he had said, he wasa man of a 
good deal of driving force of character, and he felt that, so far as the 
spiritual side of his work was concerned, he must look to others to 
build up a more spiritual temple in the midst of the people of Vauxhall ; 
he had provided the material one. 

The Bishop of Clifton, in a humorous speech, acknowledged the 
toast in‘his honour, and Canon Murnane proposed the health of the 
Bishop of Southwark, to which his lordship responded. Several other 
toasts followed. 


—MGR. BROWN’Ss JUBILEE.—In the evening, a meeting was held in 
the Oval Hall to enable those parishioners and friends who were not 
present at the church to take part in the jubilee celebrations. The 
chair was taken by the Very Rev. Canon Murnane, who was supported 
by the Bishop of Clifton, Mgr. Doubleday, Father Chattaway (Birming- 
ham), and many of the Southwark clergy. Amongst the laity present 
were Alderman Anderton, L.C.C., and Mr. J. C. Mathew, L.C.C. 

Three illuminated addresses were presented, one given by the clergy 
and the laity, one by the Vauxhall Men’s Club, and another by the 
local Confraternity of the Children of Mary. The speakers all 
eulogised the work of Mgr. Brown as an administrator and as an 
educationist. \ 

Canon English, of Twickenham, voiced the good feelings of the 
clergy of the archdiocese of Westminster, Mgr. Doubleday and Canon 
Sprankling spoke on behalf of the Southwark clergy, and Father 
Chattaway, of Birmingham, in cricket phraseology referred to the 
efforts of Mgr. Brown to bowl out the opponents in the Government 
to Catholic education. The Bishop of Clifton described the work of 
Mgr. Brown 2s a most successful public effort on behalf of Catholic 
interests. 

Canon Murnane, on behalf of the subscribers, preseated Mgr. Brown 
with a cheque for £310, a gift which the Vicar-General suitably 
acknowledged in a speech of an autobiographical character. During 
the ever Mgr. Brown received the special blessing of the Holy 
Father. 


St. PaTrick’s DAy CELEBRATIONS.—In the churches of South 

London the Feast of Ireland’s Patron Saint was celebrated with the 
customary commemorations, and in the districts which are most 
densely populated with the Irish race, owing to the nature of their 
associations and their proximity to the great centres of industry, there 
was a constant stream of men and women to the churches. In the 
majority of the parishes the clergy arranged for the celebration of 
Mass at an early hour, and shortly after day-break on Friday many of 
the nurses engaged in neighbouring institutions and hospitals, wearing 
in the majority of cases sprigs of shamrock, attended Mass at St. 
George’s Cathedral. The only church dedicated to St. Patrick in 
South London—that at Cornwall-road, Lambeth—was attended by 
wharfingers, railway porters and others whose duties necessitate early 
rising. 
The church of the Most Holy Trinity, Dockhead, was crowded at a 
special service on Sunday afternoon. The Rev. Father Keogh 
preached in the Irish language and the Rosary was recited in Irish, 
and in addition old Irish hymns were sung. 

The Irish people of Battersea attended in large numbers the Church 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel and St. Joseph on the Feast Day, and 
the Rev. J. Newton delivered an interesting address during the 
festival on the life of the Saint. 


BERMONDSEY: CATHOLICS AND THE BOROUGH’s FirsT MAyor. 
—In the presence of more than 5,000 people a memorial to the late 
Colonel Bevington, first Mayor of Bermondsey, was unveiled on 
Saturday, and the Catholics of jthe district led by the Rev. E. F. 
Murnane attended in large numbers to testify by their presence to the 
generosity of the deceased to the various Catholic charities and 
institutions of the borough. Colonel Bevington took a very deep 
interest in the schools of the mission, and was a generous subscriber to 
all Catholic movements having for their object the social improvement 
of those amongst whom he lived, and at the unveiling ceremony on 
Saturday, Father Murnane said that the deceased gentleman was very 
proud of his Irish descent, and the generosity which he displayed 





‘¢ Beware of little expenses ; a small leak will sink a great ship.” — 
Franklin. *‘ Inexpensive” Church work obviously involves sacrifice 
of both materials and workmanship. Though it may look fairly well 
to begin with it soon shows its inferior quality, and then there starts 
a long series of minor expenses which are absolutely necessary to 
keep it presentable, and which ultimately raise the cost far above 
that of good work. The House of Jones and Willis has a century’s 
reputation for economy in the ¢re sense of the word. 43, Great 
Russell-street, W.C. 
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to the Catholic people of Bermondsey was undoubtedly due to the 


Irish blood that was in him. He was one of the first to recognise the 


claims of the poor Catholic people of the district, and he (Father 


Murnane) desired to publicly express his gratitude for the generosity 
which Colonel. Bevington displayed to necessitous members of his 
congregation. 


MEETINGS AND CoNCERTS.—In practically every mission a concert 
or a social gathering of some kind was held to celebrate the Feast. 
At a gathering of the parishioners held in St. George’s Cathedral 
parish, the Bishop delivered an address in which he told how in his 
young days as a priest he was about to be transferred to another 
parish. This did not meet with the approval of a ‘dear old Irish lady 
who was a member of his congregation, She called at the Presbytery 
and expressed her disgust that ‘‘ Father (O’ Mega, the only good Irish 
priest in London,” as she described him, was to he removed. An Irish 
Festival was held in the Assembly Rooms, Balham, at which many 
prominent Irish singers gave their services. A demonstration was 
held in Bermondsey Town Hall, the list of speakers including the Hon. 
Charles Russell, 1.C.C. 





HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE. 


‘Tus BisHoP AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC CoNGREss.—After 
dealing with the subject of the Communion of Children in his Pastoral 
Letter, the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle says : , 

In the beginning of the month of August, the Second National 
Catholic Congress will take place in this diocese, as you already know. 
We ask your prayers that it may prove a source of much spiritual profit 
to all who take part init. We are glad to be able to state that the 
preparations, already made, give good hopes that this great meeting of 
Catholics will be a success. The various Committees formed are 
entering upon their work with earnestness, and we feel sure that the 
general body of the faithful will not be found wanting in their assistance 
of those in whose hands the preparation for the Congress has been 

laced. 

f The Lenten Alms will be devoted, as usual, to the Diocesan Homes 
and Orphanages. They depend much upon your charity. During 
Lent, all are called upon to practise self-denial and almsgiving. We 
ask you to give generously towards the maintenance of the poor children 
in our Homes. 





MIDDLESBROUGH. 


Tue PIcKERING Mission.—The Abbot of Ampleforth visited 
Pickering on Saturday and blessed the two statues recently presented 
to the new Catholic church, and preaching a sermon during the 
afternoon. The good work performed by Father Bryan is progressing 
and his great ambition is to see the church, sacristy, public hall and 
presbytery opened. The church and sacristy were opened by the 
Bishop of Middlesbrough last year, and the hall and presbytery are 
nearing completion and are to be opened in May. In the ceremony 
of blessing the images the Abbot was assisted by Father Bryan. 
Benediction brought the ceremony toa close. 





PLYMOUTH. 


ToRQUAY : PRESENTATION TO CANON PooLE.—At the Catholic 
Schoolroom, Abbey-road, Torquay, after High Mass on Sunday the 
Very Rev. Canon Poole, rector of the mission, was presented with a 
handsome illuminated address, in celebration of his completion of 
twenty-five years’ charge of the Church of the Assumption. The 
schoolroom had been beautifully decorated with flowers and flags ; 
conspicuous amongst those of many nations, were an immense Union 
Jack and the Papal flag. The work was carried out by Mrs. Medwin, 
Mrs. Jackson, and other ladies of the congregation. Amongst those 
present were the Rev. Father Dewey (the Canon’s assistant priest), 
Colonel Cary, Mr. Vernon Benbow, Miss Edith Cary, Miss Cary, 
Princess de Pontignac, Mrs. Bowring, Mrs. Medwin, and many others, 
the room being crowded. 

Colonel Cary, hon. treasurer of the fund, (reports a local paper) 
called upon the hon. secretary, Mr. McMahon, to read the address, 
which was couched in affectionate and appreciatory terms, praying 
Canon Poole’s acceptance of their congratulations upon the notable 
event in his life, and in the history of that church, and asking 
his acceptance of the address and of a cheque for £200, subscribed for 
by one hundred and five persons, chiefly heads of the families in the 
congregation. 

The Canon was deeply moved in making his acknowledgment of the 
touching kindness of all connected with the commemoration, and said it 
would enable him to clear the cost of the new organ which he had 
proposed for many years to put in the church. It was thus an additional 
happiness to receive the gift, of which, until then, he was quite unaware. 
He said also that his Holiness the Pope had specially written him 


' congratulations, through the English College at Rome, of which the 


canon was formerly a student, and commissioned him to administer 
the Papal Benediction to the congregation. 





SALFORD. 


Tue BisHOP AND PERSEVERANCE RETREATS.—The Bishop of 
Salford devotes the first part of his Lenten Pastoral to the pronounce- 
ments of the Pope on Frequent Communion and the Communion of 
children, which bave earned for his Holiness the title of ‘‘ the Pope of 
the Eucharist.” These pronouncements have, says the Bishop, ‘‘ pro- 
duced the profoundest and most wide-reaching effects on the life of the 
Church. The almost unanimous testimony from all parts of the world, 
not only from Europe and America, but even from the missions in 
heathen lands in Asia and Central Africa, shows that since the decree 
on Frequent Communion the Communions of the faithful have at least 
doubled, and even daily Communion has become extremely frequent 
among all nations and all classes. It is not necessary to point out how 
enormous must be the effect of such a development of sacramental disci- 
pline in deepening the spiritual life of the Church, The more recent 
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decrees concerning the First Communion of little children are only just 
beginning their work as a leaven in the Church’s life. But there are 
already consoling indications to show how beneficert the action of the 
Holy Father is promising to become in strengthening and deepening 
the faith and devotion of Christ’s flock.” 

From all the above [continues his lordship] it will be easily realised 
how pressing the question of duly and efficiently instructing and pre- 
paring children for their First Communion has now become. The 
Bishops and the religious inspectors of this country are anxiously 
considering the necessary modifications in the scheme of religious 
instruction in our schools, which is thereby rendered necessary. But 
meanwhile the clergy and the teachers charged with religious instruc- 
tions in our schools will do their very best to accommodate this religious 
instruction as far as may be to the new discipline, so as to secure that 
the little ones who are to make their First Communion shall have 
attained that modicum of doctrine which is required. And no less 
important, or even more important, than the catechetical instruction is 
the devotional preparation of these tender souls, so that they may 
receive Our Blessed Lord with all possible love and fervour, and may 
acquire the spiritual hunger after this Divine Food which may lead 
them to become devout and frequent communicants. We must surely 
welcome every means of securing this necessary formation of our 
children’s souls and hearts. And this leads us to refer specially to a © 
most particular and providential institution with which our diocese is 
blessed, and which is doing so much to secure the results just referred 
to, at least for the girls of our flock. You will easily understand that 
we mean the splendid work of retreats in the Convent of Our Lady of 
the Cenacle, Alexandra Park, Manchester. Week by week during the 
greater part of each year the little girls preparing for their First Com- 
munion in their respective parishes are brought by their teachers for a 
three days’ retreat, given either by a secular priest or a father of one or 
other religious order, and then return to make their First Communion 
in their parish church. Over and above this, ‘* Perseverance Retreats,” 
as they are called, for children who have made their First Communion 
are continually being held, to which many children come year by year 
for the deepening of their religious knowledge and spiritual life. It is 
customary to organise all these retreats according to parishes. The 
numbers of children making thém are very large, frequently numbering 
sixty or eighty, and sometimes reaching to a bundred at a time. Since 
the erection of the very fine house of retreat opened last year, it has 
been possible to conduct these admirable retreats much more efficiently 
and on a much larger scale. As the children thus prepared are mostly 
very poor, the First Communion retreats have been given gratuitously. 
But though many kind friends have helped to meet the necessary 
expenses, and though, incredible as it may sound, the good Sisters 
state that the sum of two shillings is sufficient to meet the expense for 
each child—involving, be it remembered, board and lodging in a most 
comfortable and commodious house—yet, we regret to say that almost 
every retreat has been conducted with serious loss, sometimes amounting 
to e or £8, to the good Sisters. It is difficult to see how, witb this 
constant deficit, this invaluable work can be long carried on. We say 
‘invaluable ” advisedly: for the concurrent testimony of the clergy 
and the school teachers of those parishes which have availed themselves 
of the Cenacle retreats is that they produce quite a remarkable effect 
upon the lives and characters of the children who have the privilege to 
share in them. We therefore desire to take this opportunity of suggest-. 
ing that some effort should be made to assist the religious of the Cenacle 
to meet the expenses of a work which may be said to have become 
almost a necessity to our diocese. Our suggestion is that every parish 
availing itself of the Cenacle retreats should make some effort in the 
course of the year to raise the moderate sum needed to meet the 
expenses, either by a collection or by a box at the church door or by 
some little entertainment which might well be organised by the zeal of 
the school teachers interested in the spiritual as well as the intellectual 
welfare of their young charges. An excellent suggestion has also been 
made that the children themselves might be encouraged to bring to the 
teachers a halfpenny per week or per fortnight until they have reached 
the modest sum of two shillings per head indicated by the nuns. 

At the same time we need not say how grateful we shall be to any 
kind benefactors who may be willing to assist this great work of spiritual 
mercy by some contributions, whether large or small, which may be sent 
directly to the Rev. Mother of the Cenacle, St. Gertrude’s House. 
Alexandra Park, Manchester. 

We wonder when we shall be so fortunate as to have similar oppor- 
tunities for our boys ! 


—TueE Rescugz Society.—The thought of our children, whose 
spiritual welfare seems ever to be in the mind of our Holy Father—who 
thus shows himself to be in very truth the Vicar of Ilim Who said to 
Uis disciples: ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto Me and forbid 
them not ; for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven ”—brings prominently 
before our minds yet another most urgent and blessed work, which is 
particularly a diocesan undertaking: we refer to our Protection and 
Rescue Society. It will be known to you that this admirable charity is 
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about to celebrate its Silver Jubilee, for it was first instituted by our 
illustrious predecessor, Bishop Herbert Vaughan, on July 20, 1886. It 
is too late in the day to sing the praises of this heaven-sent organisation 
or to recount the blessings it has procured during its quarter century of 
existence to so many hundreds of our poorest and most helpless children, 
of whom Our Lord kas also said: ‘‘ He that shall receive one such 
little child in My name, receiveth Me.” Nor do we think there is need, 
for they are well known to the whole diocese. But we think it our duty 
to take this favourable opportunity of reminding our whole flock of our 
earnest desire of marking this Jubilee year by a great effort to relieve the 
Society of the financial difficulties in which it has for several years found 
itself, For this purpose we are trying to raise, through the generosity of 
our friends, a sum of at least £1,000; and we are happy to announce 
that we have already received the promise of a munificent donation of 
4250 towards this sum from the Administrative Board of St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Cemetery. 

We trust that this generous benefaction may stimulate the zeal of 
other benefactors to contribute, in proportion to the means with which 
God has blessed them, towards the same charitable object. But we 
cannot fail to remind you once again, as we haye done on so many 
former occasions, that the real secret of permanently putting the 
financial position of our Protection and Rescue Society on a sound basis 
will be found in the efficient working of Rescue Saturday. .There are 
still too many parishes where Rescue Saturday languishes, or is almost 
extinct, and where the local committee, if it exist at all, is little more 
than a name. A comparison of the monthly or yearly returns of Rescue 
Saturday for the whole diocese, as may be seen in the annual report 
published in the Christmas number of Zhe Harvest, shows that the 
present returns are actually about one-half of what they were in the 
days of Bishop Vaughan—and that in spite of the growth and develop- 
ment of the diocese in every direction. With all earnestness, we call 
upon the rectors and the local committees, particularly in those places 
where Rescue Saturday has most declined, to signalise this year by a 
determined effort to put matters on a permanently satisfactory footing 
and to make Rescue Saturday a real success. If that were done we 
are convinced that the future of the Society would be permanently 
secured and its activities rendered more fruitful than they have been in 
the past. May the loving Saviour, who so loved little children, 
abundantly reward all those who in one form or another assist us in 
securing this much desired result ! 


ALEXANDRA PARK, MANCHESTER : CHURCH OF THE ENGLISH 
Martyrs.—The Bishop of Salford preached and solemnly blessed the 
new altar of St. Joseph on Sunday at this church. As becomes a 
church of English Martyrs, the altar is entirely of English marble, 
quarried at Chellaston, near Derby. Last year a Lady altar was 
erected from designs by the same architect, Mr. Alfred Rigby, 
L.R.1.B.A., of Manchester. The contrast he has devised for the two 
is as original as it is symbolical. In the one all reliance is placed on 
form ; in the other colour is also introduced as emblematic of the force 
of character and union of virtues in the foster-father of Jesus. In St. 
Joseph’s altar, Mr. Rigby has thought out a bolder, severer design, 
in strongly veined marble of red and green. There is the suggestion of 
a tomb in the marble upon which the altar-slab rests, a bint of singular 
appropriateness of the supremely happy Ceath for which this Saint is 
universally celebrated. 

The whole design is strictly Gothic. On either side, above the super- 


altar, are panels of opus sectile, representing St. Josepb’s first active 


defence of Our Saviour—the Flight into Egypt—and Our Saviour’s 
last defence of St. Joseph—the Death of the Saint—with delicately 
traceried heads. There is a semi-circular canopy over the Saint’s 
statue, withangelson eitherside. The statue is carved out of white marble. 
The tabernacle door is of bronze specially designed: the Pelican feed- 
ing its young with its own blood. The altar is the generous gift of the 
Berthoud family, and the sculptors are Messrs. Earp, Hobbs and Miller, 
of Manchester. 

In his sermon the Bishop referred to the coincidence of St. Joseph’s 
feast—the Pope’s Name-day—falling upon the Sunday, during which 
the hierarchy had asked that special prayers should be offered in view 
of the unhappy celebrations about. to be held in Rome; a double 
motive for energy in the congregation’s prayers. But a further incen- 
tive to their devotion lay im the fact that Cardinal Vaughan (who was 
indeed the founder of this mission, which grew out of St. Bede’s 
College) in all his labours relied particularly on the intercession of St. 
Joseph for the continuance and completion of any work he had in 
hand. Thus, although the church is not dedicated tothe Saint, the mission 
had an especial reason for devotion to him; not only in gratitude for 
its success, but also of petition for its fulfilment spiritually and its 
completion materially. He concluded with an appeal for a more general 
generosity on the part of the congregation towards diocesan and 
public charities, 





SHREWSBURY. 


Tart DiocesAN Poor Mission FuND.—Among a number of 
subjects dealt with by the Bishop of Shrewsbury in his Pastoral Letter 
are the following : 

It isa pleasure to report that the collection last Lent for this fund 


was larger than in the two preceding years, though it did not attain 


the level of the collections of 1905 and 1907. We need only remind 
you of the urgent needs of our poor struggling missions in various parts 
of the diocese, to enlist your sympathy and generous help. The list 
of church collections and subscriptions, and the balance-sheet of 
the receipts and expenditure, accompany this pastoral, and are to be 
placed on the church notice board, 


—Mussion Dests.—FEfforts have again been made in some missions 
to pay off some portion of debt. The amount of such reduction is 
small compared with the large debts, but we are pleased to note it, 
and trust that more and even greater efforts will be made to lessen the 
burden. We remind you of what we wrote last year, that, these 
debts bear heavily both on priests and people, cripple the resources of 
the mission, and are often a great hindrance to the more spiritual work 
of the parish. A longer statement on this subject is embodied in a 
letter which will be read to you on the first Sunday cf Lent. 
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—PROPAGATION OF THE FaiTH.—We desire to interest you in the 
work of the Propagation of the Faith in heathen lands. This work 
necessitates a very large expenditure of money for the equipment, 
sending out, and maintenance of missionaries, for the erection of 
churches, schools, &c., and it is apparent that the faithful in this 
country do not give adequate assistance to this work. We have, no 
doubt, our own great needs in the missions of our own country, but 
God will bless and make fruitful our work here, if we are not unmind- 
ful of them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death (St. Luke 
i, 79). You, dear children in Christ, having the priceless gift of faith, 
help those who have it not, that they may be brought to the know- 
ledge of ‘‘ the one true God, and of Jesus Christ whom He has sent,” 
which is eternal life (St. Jchn xvii. 3). 

The Rev. Father Ross, 144, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, 
has been appointed Delegate for England of the Association of the 
Propagation of the Faith, and he has our authority to preach in the 
churches of the diocese, and to institute circles of associates, with the 
consent of the rectors, in aid of the Association. 


—A New OkPHANAGE.—In an accompanying circular to the clergy 
his lordship writes : 

A box labelled Lenten Alms is to be placed in conspicuous position 
inthe church, and those who, for any reason, are dispensed from the 
law of fasting or abstinence should be reminded of their duty of giving 
more abundant alms. These alms will, as usual, be set aside for the 
St. Edmund’s Orphanage Fund. A very suitable plot of land has 
been acquired for the site of this institution, and it is hoped that the 
building may be commenced at no distant date. Generous offerings 
are therefore earnestly requested for this fund, whieh is not yet adequate 
for the purpose. 





WALES, 
Reece cannes beware 
MENEVIA. 


THE BISHOP AND PRAYER FOR WALES,—In his Lenten Pastoral 
the Bishop of Menevia writes : 

Like the rest of God’s gifts, faith is usually granted in answer to 
prayer, and those who are anxious that the truth shall prevail, and that 
the authority of the Catholic Church shall be acknowledged, may do 
much towards this end by fervent and persevering prayer. It is for this 
reason, that each time we assist, in any of the churches of this diocese, 
at the solemn rite of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, we are 
invited to join in a special prayer for the people of Wales. This prayer 
is as follows: ‘* O Almighty God, Who in Thine infinite goodness hast 
sent Thine only begotten Son into this World to open once more the 
gates of Heaven, and to teach us how to know, love and serve Thee, 
have mercy on Thy people who dwell in Wales. Grant to them the 
precious gift of faith, and unite them in the one, true Church founded 
by Thy Divine Son—that, acknowledging her authority and obeying 
her voice, they may serve Thee, love Thee and worship Thee as Thou 
desirest in this World, and obtain for themselves everlasting happiness 
in the World to come. Through the same Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. Our Lady Help of Christians, Pray for Wales. St. David, 
Pray for Wales. St. Winefride, Pray for Wales.” 

—Poor Misstons.—It is usual at this time of the year [his lordship 
continues] to appeal to you on behalf of the poor missions of the 
diocese. To support such missions is always a difficulty in a diocese 
which is thinly populated. It is, however, a duty of the greatest 
importance and one which we must do our best to perform. There is 
little doubt that had it been possible to keep up the Catholic missions 
in Wales; after the time of the so-called Reformation in England, that 
is, had it been possible to keep open the many Catholic chnrches then 
existing, and to have provided them with priests, the people of Wales 
would still have adhered to the faith of their forefathers. If we desire 
to keep our faith and to enjoy the blessings of that faith, if we really 
wish to spread that faith around us, it is very necessary that the present 
missions of the diocese should be supported, and that new missions 
should be established. It is with every confidence then that we appeal 
to you to assist us ia this good work, Many of our missions have still 
to struggle for their existence, and without the help that we can give 
them from the poor missions fund, it would be impossible for them to 
carry on. The amount we have had to disburse to these poor missions 
during the year ending December 31, 1910, was £414 3s. 2d., towards 
which we received from the Poor Missions Fund the sum of 
£179 13s. 8d. We ask you then to assist us generously in this work 
during the present year. Never let it be said that for want of 
generosity on our part the faith of Jesus Christ was allowed to languish 
and lose ground, instead of asserting itself and spreading in accordance 
with the wish of our Divine Master. 


BANGor.——St. Patrick’s Day celebration is becoming increasingly 
popular here. The large Penrhyn Hall was crowded. Messrs, 
O. Hughes and MacAdam (of the University) were masters of 
ceremonies. Every department was a success, and the proceeds 
were in aid of a fund for a new Catholic church. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE LIMITED, 


60, REGENT ST., W., & 4, LOMBARD ST., E.O. 


FIRE, BURGLARY, Workmen’s & Domestic Servants’ Com- 
pensation, Personal Accident, &c., &c. Insurances effected 
on the most favourable terms. 















The attention of the Clergy and School Man- 

agers is drawn to the necessity of Insuring 

against their liability for Accidents to 

Seholars, resulting from any defect in 

Sehool Premises or ay ean: on the part 

of Officials. This liability can be eovered at 
a very moderate Premium. 


Pull Purticulare on Application, F,.G. REYNOLDS, azenavanrs. 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 
tg RAE CETTE SES Nl Te i tay Pie Ce i etn een ttre Pe kee cael Le te et en eae ot ee 


ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, CARSHALTON, SURREY. 
CONDUCTED BY THE DAUGHTERS OF THE CROSS. 


The teaching staff is fully diplomaed, and the school is 
under the inspecting patronage of the Universities Joint Board. 


Besides all the usual subjects, Chemistry is taught in a 
thoroughly up-to-date laboratory, Swimming in the swimming 


- CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. y i 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. at 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. f 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.3,—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


ee er eee 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. f 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 

Scuoot FoR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS FoR ALL Seea 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. é 
N.B.The Cacient is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian © 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce, 


LJ SOULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 











1. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 


2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 

Prospectuses on application. 

"The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


Lee ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED), 


The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


education, 
pele "foe the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


inations. 
piiace are ail Certified and Diplomaed, Large play- 


ground. 
Apply to Rev, Mother, 


ite ee Se 
S?: FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


Lett OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 








GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—ConvVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Comranions OF Jssus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 
percent. Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 


healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 


Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
pracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 


Kew. 


CONVENT “QUR LADY of SION,”| 





bath, Cooking in the demonstration kitchen, 


First-aid 


by a doctor, Gymnastics in the school gymnasium by a 
trained London teacher, Music by a special staff, Drawing 
and Painting in the studio, Riding in the school grounds, as 
well as Hockey, Tennis, Baseball, Rowing (on the lake in the 


grounds), and other games. 


Every senior girl has a delightful bed room to herself, while 
the younger children sleep in spacious cubicles. 


Large sums have just been spent on building and furnishing 
a complete new wing to cope with increasing number of pupils. 


The grounds are twenty-eight acres in extent. 


No expense 


has been spared to make this school as perfect as modern 


science can secure. 


Full particulars from the REV. MOTHER. 





COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions. 


DOAVERIAN 


Pupils may enter at any time. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common, 
Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


‘or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MAR YS A BBN: 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 

Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 


ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘* Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 


HicH CLass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Younc LaDIEs. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks, 
Extensive open grounds, New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German, 


ENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL ApDoRATION), CORBELLY HiLL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers, Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 


to the Brother 


apply 





CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
tbe requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, Si. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


House of Residence in connexion with the 
“ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms, Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 








THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
pues of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers, 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum, 
woot are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and bam training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges, ntire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother, 





The Bracing Air of Ventnor 
is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
making. Escort from London. 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 


St JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
: COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
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A further examination of the authenticity of the Holy 
Shroud of Turin, from which its appears that the historical 
evidence of its origin is not inconsistent with the scientific 
evidence in its favour (p. 482). 


“Vork Herald” discusses Sir Herbert Tree’s presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s “‘ Henry VIII.” from an ecclesiological 


: point of view (p. 495) 


The fewness of our Secondary Day Schools for boys ; its 


drawbacks and dangers; urgent reasons why such schools 
should be established (p. 486). 


J 
Father Thurston examines the statements that the Church 


founded by St. Patrick knew nothing of celibacy, and 


recognised no supreme authority outside Ireland (p. 484). 


Our Rome correspondent offers reasons for thinking 
that the enlargement of the franchise in Italy by Signor 
Luzzatti’s Bill will not affect the “non  expedit.” 
(p. 493). 


Mr. Birrell acknowledges that if his Education Bill had 
been referred to the people, the Government “would have 


_ been hopelessly beaten” (p. 513). 
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HE question of our co-opera- 
tion in the carrying out of 
the Bagdad Railway was 

brought up in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Ronaldshay, who wished for further informa- 
tion than that given by Lord Morley in the Upper House. 
Our policy, he pointed out, had been the preservation of 
the independence of the States bordering on the north- 
west frontiers of India, and the prevention of European 
Powers securing a foothold on the Persian Gulf as a 
possible basis of attack on our line of communications. 
We ought, therefore, to endeavour to obtain the construc- 
tion, management and control of the railway from Bagdad 
to Teheran, instead of allowing such a position to be in the 
hands of a rival Power. Mr. Dillon, who followed, strongly 
criticised, as an insult to Persia, the British Note of 
November last bidding her to accept the assistance of 
British officers to keep order in her southern districts. In 
reply, Sir Edward Grey made an important speech in 
which he described the general course and purpose of 
British policy in the Middle East. There has been no 
yielding in the Balkan Peninsula: what we had there in 
the way of diplomatic influence we still held. He could not 
yet lay the negotiations concerning the Bagdad Railway 
before the House because they were still in progress. The 
railway was a German concession. Something had been 
signed between Turkey and Germany, but it did not give 
Turkey a free hand, and he hoped that the outcome would 
be so far satisfactory to the three most nearly interested 
Powers as to remove all possible cause of friction by securing 
that British trade would not be subjected to differential 
duties. Then our position of dominance in the Persian 
Gulf must be safeguarded. As to the Articles of Agreement 
with the concessionaires of the Railway, Sir Edward Grey 
said : “ My desire is to exact on every occasion when it may 
be required the fulfilment of these guarantees by the Articles 
in what I believe to be their real sense, namely, absolutely 
fair treatment of trade. It is to our interest that these 
should be as full and complete as possible. The conces- 
sionnaires are bound by these Articles to give fair treatment 
to the trade of all countries. It is to our interest to put 
upon them the fullest force and the greatest weight which 
they can bear. I shall maintain, and I shall leave it on 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT; 
BRITISH POLICY IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST. 
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record for anyone who succeeds me at the Foreign Office, | for the discussion of the Revenue Bill and any amendments 
that any differential treatment of British trade is a breach] to it which might be made. This pledge Mr. Asquith’s 
of these Articles, and that they are among the first things | motion for such an allocation of time as would bring the 
that we could bring up if there were any differential treat- | discussion to a close on Wednesday night was held to have 
ment of British trade as something that had been broken| broken, Mr. Asquith, in moving his resolution, calculated 
and that we hada right to demand should be kept.” In| that by giving more than six days and a half for the discus- 
conclusion, he stated that the presence of Russian troops | sion he had gone beyond his promise. As for the 130 new 
in Persia had been of material assistance to the Government | clauses on the notice paper, he wondered at them as an 
of Teheran, which he thought was making a genuine and | extraordinary demonstration of legislative fecundity on the 
not altogether unsuccessful effort to put its house in order. | part of the Opposition, but he refrained from going into the 
Before the sitting concluded, there was some discussion | motives of this exuberant efflorescence. Mr. Balfour, who 
on the attitude of the Glamorgan authorities who refused | followed, based his main objection on the new clause which 
to pay for the services of the Metropolitan Police during | robbed the local authorities of their expected relief for 
the Tonypandy riots; there were also further references to | local taxation from the land values. It was, he said, sheer 
the Circular to the Board of Education inspectors. Sir| audacity to say that such a clause had been adequately 
William Anson’s speech will be found reported in our| discussed. Closure by compartments was occasionally 
educational news columns. necessary ; his own Government had resorted to it eight 

During question time at the same sitting | times in ten years ; the present Ministry had used it twenty 
x NEW an important statement was made by the| times in eight years. On behalf of the Labour party, Mr. 
LICENSING BILL, Prime Minister which gives further indica-| Ramsay Macdonald claimed that as an independent party 
tion of the purpose to which the years} they should be consulted in the arrangement of business, 
immediately following on the abolition of the Veto will be | but ended by presenting their support to the Government 
put by the Government. In consequence of rumours to | on the question before the House. Lord Helmsley’s retort 
the effect that a pledge had been given to bring in a new|to this was that the Labour party did not want liberty ; 
Licensing Bill after the Parliament Bill had become law, | what they throve on was tyranny. Mr. A. Chamberlain 
Mr. Staveley-Hill asked whether it was true that such a pledge urged that there was no more necessity for finishing the Bill 
had been given by the Government. In reply Mr. Asquith} by March 31 this year than there was last year. The 
said: “I have given no such pledge, but I have frequently Government had set up and were carrying on a military 
expressed my sense of the urgency of this matter. I hope| supremacy in the House. Mr. Butcher said that the real. 
legislation on the lines of the Licensing Bill referred to will| reason for haste was the pressure of the Nationalist party. 
follow without undue delay the passing of the Parliament | Eventually, Mr. Asquith agreed to extend the debate till 
Bill.” On this Mr. Peel wanted to know if Mr. Asquith | Thursday night, leaving just sufficient time for the House 
really thought that after the passing of the Budget of 1909} of Lords to pass the Bill. This, Mr. Balfour accepted as 
a measure on the lines of the Licensing Bill of 1908 is as| under the circumstances a substantial concession, but Mr. 
urgent as it was before. Mr. Asquith replied that he} Ramsay Macdonald objected on the ground that his party 
thought it was “still urgent.” Mr. Asquith also denied that the | ought to have been consulted on such a rearrangement. On 
proposals of the Home Rule Bill had been communicated | a division, however, he was defeated by 356 votes against 
to the Nationalist members. 49. The House then went into Committee on the Bill 
In Committee on the Revenue Bill] when Mr. Hobhouse, on behalf of the Government pro- 
THE GOVERNMENT on the following day there was some | posed a new clause, providing that an owner of land that 
Seah Fo eos strong criticism of the Government’s | was being developed should be entitled to have exempted 
proposal to substitute for the ‘‘ whisky | for twenty years from undeveloped land duty one acre for 
money ” grants for higher education, a fixed sum based on|every £100 of expenditure on making new roads and 
the income from that source of the year 1908-9. As that | sewers. The concession was accepted by Mr, Pretyman as 
year was a lean year, and therefore unfavourable to the local} one that was very much desired and was passed by a 
authorities, Sir Edward Cripps proposed an amendment | majority of 232, the division being challenged by the 
providing that the operation of the clause should be con-| Labour members. Mr. Hobhouse afterwards moved a new 
fined to the current financial year. The grants, he said, | clause giving the Valuation Commissioners a discretionary — 
ought not to be stereotyped on the basis of that year at a} power to value together pieces of contiguous land though 
time when the Government had admitted that the whole | they were under separate occupation. wes 
relations of Imperial and local finance required readjust- The centre of Parliamentary interest shifted 
ment. In supporting the amendment, Mr. C. Bathurst said} —rue torps on Tuesday to the House of Lords. A some- 
there was a great demand for higher education, but in spite | ANDREFORM. what dramatic announcement was made at 
of that the supply was to be less because of the parsimony the opening of the sitting by Lord Lansdowne. 
of the Government. How the new rule would affect | He stated that there was no prospect of his being able to 
_ Ireland was then explained by Mr. Dillon. In that country, | bring in his Reform Bill before Easter. Meanwhile the 
he said, education was starved; and more particularly important and, as it seemed, necessary step would be taken — 
_ secondary education. The whisky money grant was almost | of moving an address to the King asking for his consent to 
the sole support of secondary education, and even at the | the introduction of a Bill limiting the prerogative of the © 
time when the whisky money reached high-water mark its | Crown so far as it relates to the creation of peerages and to — 
amount was insufficient. In the year 1900 the whisky|the issue of writs of summons. This procedure, he 
money amounted to £71,400, and the total income of the | explained, was in accordance with historical precedent and — 
Irish Intermediate Education Board was £103,000. But | constitutional law. | 
whisky money decreased year by year. In 1908 it had Lord Balfour of Burleigh then moved the 
fallen to £49,500, and the Intermediate Board’s total ii ees Second Reading of his Referendum Bill, 

“revenue was £83,000. The students in 1900 were 7,608 ; BIL, and devoted the greater part of his speech | 

in 1908 they were 11,383. So that while the number of to meeting objections which had been raised, 

_ students had increased 50 per cent. during the period from | He began by pointing out that the object of the measure 
1900 to 1908 the financial provision for the schools had | was to restore the root idea of the Constitution that the 
fallen by about #21,000 a year. The whole system cf | people should govern. The Parliament Bill, on the other 
intermediate education in Ireland would be left bankrupt by | hand, would take*away the concurrence of the Lords from 
the scheme which the Government now proposed. In | any legislation in the sense of rendering it necessary. Not 
reply, Mr. Hobhouse denied that Ireland was receiving an | only would this amount to a supersession of one branch of 
unfair proportion. As to the proposed grants, they were|the Legislature, but it would put supreme and possibly 
in excess of the amount produced by whisky money, and tyrannical power into the hands of one of the three con- 
were furthermore increased by the addition of half a million | stituent parts of Parliament. Surely this involved a greater — 
pounds, He failed to see therefore how a charge of | revolution than anything contained in his Bill. A searching 
parsimony could be constructed against the Government on | speech followed from Lord Morley, who said that they all 
Paste rig felt they were that night opening the first page of one of 

the most momentous chapters in our constitutional history. 

The far-reaching changes of the Bill compelled his 

opposition to it. It would introduce a transformation — 

greater than anything which could be accomplished by 
the Parliament Bill or by that which Lord Lansdowne 




























Monday’s sitting was marked by a 

Sari cmsaan, strong attack on the Government for 
THE REVENUE Brix, What the Opposition regarded as a 
breach of faith. Last year Ministers had 

informed the House that ample time would be allowed 
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was to present. 

transformed. He 
unworkable character by 
coercion, Home Rule, Tariff Reform, &c. 


then proceeded to 


weakness still remaining from his illness, 


details, and he contrasted it with the policy of the Parlia- 


ment Bill which would set up an infallible and supreme 


House of Commons, Even Lord Crewe had been ready 


to admit an appeal to the people under a written constitu- 
tion, but the Parliament Bill would give an instalment of 


such a constitution. The Referendum was to be regarded as, 


finally and mainly, quite an exceptional measure for the 
purpose of putting an end to persistent differences between 
the two Houses with regard to important matters, used as 
a last resort when other expedients had been exhausted and 
as a means of protecting the country from rash and 
He ended by advising Lord Balfour 
A few 


dangerous legislation. ig L 
not now to press the Second Reading to a division. 
weeks’ delay would bring information that would be useful. 


When the discussion was resumed on 
—wepnespay’s Wednesday Lord Lansdowne’s suggestion 
was followed, for the Second Reading of 
Lord Balfour’s Bill was not pressed to a 
division, Lord Beauchamp, who repeated the Government’s 
objections to the measure, pointed out that there was not a 
case on record of a difference between two Houses of a 
Legislature having been settled by a resort to the Refer- 
Returns showed that very few people took the 
trouble to take part in the voting, and would the advocates 
of the plan be prepared to accept a vote carried by a 


SITTING, 


endum. 


majority of a minority of the electors? Lord Cromer, 


speaking on behalf of the Referendum, urged that it 
would guarantee the country against the inauguration 
of an era of endless discussion and spasmodic change 
Con- 


in the fundamental institutions of the country. 
tinental nations were watching the controversy, which 


he thought might weaken our international position by 


giving a false idea that we were torn by dissensions. The 


Government would take a heavy responsibility if they 
_.met the proposals of the Opposition with an absolute 


non possumus. The Bill was needed to stop log-rolling. 
Lord Weardale, a Liberal peer, then came forward in 
support of the proposal, because it offered an obstacle to 
the oligarchic government of the present system, under 
which the Cabinet and not Parliament governed the 


- country. Next came a characteristic speech from Lord 
Newton. Had the present Government been reasonable 
people, had they wanted to settle the Constitutional ques- 
tion, the Referendum would have been acceptable as a 


means of escape from the Constitutional deadlock. As at 


present devised, the Referendum was only a kind of 
glorified local option which (they had always heard) was 
In the House of 


the most pernicious proposal ever made. 
Commons discussion on the Revenue Bill was continued. 
Mr. Hobhouse introduced a new clause, to enable 
owners to secure the registration of substituted site values 
which went back more than twenty years and would meet 
the case of owners who contended that they should not be 
deprived of the advantages arising out of any recovery of 
depressed property that had occurred during the period. 
Lord Helmsley and Mr. Pretyman acknowledged the con- 
cession, but urged that it did not fufil the pledge given by 
Mr. Lloyd George. The promise made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to the estate agents was that if a property 
acquired by the vendor within 20 years of the passing of 
the Act was sold forless than it cost, no increment duty would 
be charged. Mr. J. Henderson delivered a fresh attack 
on the undeloped land taxes. His opinion was that the 
housing problem would never be settled by means of the 
undeveloped land tax, as some hon. members appeared to 
imagine. He maintained that those who said that the price 
of land had anything to do with the building question were 
altogether wrong. The housing difficulty was caused by the 
poverty of the poor, and what the poor man wanted was 
more money. No money would be put in his pocket by 
this precious halfpenny tax. Even if the land could be got 


- for nothing, nobody could afford to erect cottages for the 


small rent which poor people would be able to pay. 
From the analysis of the national drink 
THE naTIonaL bill by Mr. G. B. Wilson, Secretary of the 
DRINK BILL. United Kingdom Alliance, published in Zhe 
Times on Monday, it would seem clear that, 


some rearrangement of the Government’s forces, 
jogly, Mr. Haldane has been nominated to a peerage under 
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Our Parliamentary system would be 
illustrate this 
references to questions like 
Lord Lans- 
downe made a striking speech in reply, in spite of the 
He welcomed 
the principle of the Bill though not agreeing with all its 





however slowly, intemperance is decreasing under the 
influence of moral, social, and financial causes. Though the 
year 1910 was marked by a great industrial prosperity which 
might have been expected to cause a rise in the national 
expenditure on drink, “the increase does not amount to 
more than 4d. per head of the estimated population.” The 
expenditure for 1910 was 4157,604,658, as compared with: 
4155,162,485 in r909. In spirits there was a drop in 
consumption of 1,800,681 gallons, whilst beer showed an 
increase of 8,535,997 barrels. The rise in the consumption 
of wine amounted to 1,268,812 gallons, with an increased 
expenditure of £1,142,518. Turning to the average 
expenditure per head of the population, we find that it was 
43 98. 334d. in 1910 as against £3 8s. 11¥4d. in 1909, or 
an increase of 4d. per head. But, as the total amount 
consumed is estimated to be consumed by 55 per cent. of 
the population, the remainder consuming nothing, it follows 
that the increase per head of consumers only is a little 
over 7d. Furthermore, as Zhe Zimes in commenting on 
Mr. Wilson’s analysis remarks: ‘If there has been a 
decrease in the joint consumption of beer and spirits, while 
there has been an increase in the consumption of wine, we 
may fairly conclude that there has been no increase in the 
total amount of intemperance, but probably quite the con- 
trary. This conclusion is strongly corroborated by a closer 
consideration of the figures given by Mr. Wilson. If we 
ignore the increases in prices which followed the Budgets 
of 1909 and 1910, we find that the drink bill for 1908 may 
be estimated to have amounted to £1 59,560,482, that for 
1909 to 4148,412,485, and that for 1910 to 4148,;777,092, 
thus showing on this basis an increase of only £364,507 for 
I9I0 over 1909. But the decrease on the same basis in 
1909 as against 1908 was no less that £1 1,147,997.” 

Two seats belonging to the Opposition 
which had become vacant by the resigna- 
tion of their holders have been filled up 
during the last few days. The Bootle 
Division of Lancashire, which Colonel Sandys had long 
held against all comers, and which he only resigned on the 
ground of ill-health, was filled up on Monday by the election 
of Mr. Bonar Law with an increased majority. Colonel 
Sandys had been returned unopposed in December last. 
At the previous election in January, 1910 he was returned 
by a majority of 1,084 votes. This Mr. Bonar Law, who 
was opposed by Mr. Max Muspratt on behalf of 
Liberalism, has increased to 2,194 on a decreased total 
poll of 1,065. Speaking after declaration of the poll, Mr. 
Bonar Law said that their opponents in their speeches had 
declared that the contest was fought on Tariff Reform. 
They had chosen their issue and had got their answer. 
Personally, he had always refused to regard Tariff Reform as 
the sole issue at that election, Commenting on the result 
The Manchester Guardian points out that the most dis- 
appointing thing connected with it is the decrease of 1,087 
in the Liberal poll, which it attributes to the fact of the 
short time Mr. Muspratt had at his disposal for work ; it 
also surmises that he may have lost some votes by his 
advocacy of Home Rule. Whilst allowing that it was a 
valiant enterprise on the part of Mr. Bonar Law to attempt 
to gain a footing in Free Trade Lancashire, our Liberal 
contemporary thinks that “the election does not seem to 
have been fought upon Free Trade or Protection,” and 
that “Bootle somehow scarcely seems to be quite a part of 
Lancashire.” Plural voting is also regarded as having been 
a considerable factor in the result. The other vacancy was 
in the Brentford Division of Middlesex and had been 
caused by the resignation of Lord Alwyne Compton owing 
to his sense of his inability to combine the increasing 
claims of business with continuous attendance in the House. 
Twice within a year he had been returned by a majority of 
3,000 and when the Ministerial party heard that the 
Unionists had secured a candidate to succeed him in the 
person of Mr. Joynson-Hicks it was deemed prudent 
not to risk a contest. Mr. Joynson-Hicks was therefore 
returned unpposed on Thursday in last week and took 
his seat in the House on Monday. He and Mr. Bonar 
Law are welcomed back again to the Opposition forces 
as valuable additions in debating power. 

The laying aside of Lord Crewe by illness 
and Lord Morley’s inability to shoulder the 
the increasingly heavy burden of the leader- 
ship of the House of Lords have necessitated 
Accord- 
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BOOTLE, 


CHANGES IN 
MR. ASQUITH’S 
MINISTRY. 
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the title of Viscount Haldane of Cloan. He will go to the 
House of Lords to take Lord Crewe’s place as leader of the 
House, and will retain the Secretaryship of State for War, 
as did Lord de Grey, who was War Minister to Lord 
Russell in 1865. It is generally recognised that Mr. 
Haldane’s nomination as a peer of Parliament is an honour 
well deserved. In an address to West Norfolk Liberals on 
Friday in last week the new peer explained the reasons 
for his translation to the Upper House and how reluctant 
he was to leave the House of Commons after belonging to 
it for a quarter of a century. He went there as “a Liberal, 
and to remain a Liberal, at the desire of the Prime Minister 
to do work which was necessary to be done.” The repre- 
sentative of the War Office in the House of Commons will 
be Colonel Seely, who has been transferred from the Under- 
Secretaryship of the Colonial Office to that of the War 
Office. His place at the Colonial Office has been given to 
Lord Lucas. Of course, Mr. Haldane’s promotion will 
necessitate a vacancy in the representation of his old 
constituency of Haddingtonshire, but it has always been a 
safe Liberal seat and the Government candidate is Mr. 
D. Hope, who contested West Fife unsuccessfully 

against a Labour man at the last election. ; 
A fresh attack on the proposed Constitu- 


THE ALSACE- tion for Alsace-Lorraine has been made by 
LORRAINE : zs : s . . 
rvatives in the Diet. Their 

constitution, the Prussian Conserv. 


colleagues in the Reichstag have opposed the 
measure on the ground that the provinces are not yet ripe 
for it, and in support of this contention have pointed to the 
recent riots at Metz. Dr. von Heydebrand, the Conserva- 
tive leader in the Diet, said that the self-abnegation in 
which the Government gloried was quite estimable as a 
human virtue, but it was not necessarily wise as the ground 
of a political act. The present political situation was, he 
insisted, of the greatest importance to the security and 
strength of the German Empire. The Empire owed its 
existence to a great extent to Prussian power and Prussian 
policy, and if mistakes were made in respect of the security 
of the German Empire the bill must be paid also on 
_ Prussian ground. Three votes in the Federal Council had 
been accorded to Alsace-Lorraine, and the circumstance 
that these votes could be used against, but not for, Prussia 
meant an extraordinary weakening of Prussian influence in 
the German Empire. To these arguments Dr. von Beth- 
man Hollweg’s reply was that the more independence given 
to Alsace-Lorraine the greater the gain for the Reichsland 
and for the Empire. Whatever part the Reichsland might 

play in a war with France, though God forbid that such a 

deplorable event should occur, Alsace-Lorraine was not 

acquired in 1870-71 in order that it might be used as a 

&lacis, the hope being that it might be amalgamated as 
closely as possible from the political, civilising, and economic 
points of view, with the German Fatherland. Prussia 
could afford to be generous, for her influence did not 
depend on the addition or subtraction of votes in the 

_ Federal Council, but on her historical achievements and 
her historical mission. 

Unless something unforeseen should happen 
there now seems to be the sad prospect of the 
continuance of the strikes of the miners 
belonging to the Cambrian Combine Colleries 
in South Wales. Terms of settlement arranged under the 
authority of the Conciliation Board at the close of October 
were submitted to a ballot on Saturday last with the result 
at ona heavy poll the terms were rejected by 7,041 votes 
ainst 309—a majority of 6,732. According to the Cardiff 
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inevitable after the disturbance which took place in the 
~ affected district last week. There was a huge procession 
of the strikers, conflicts with the police and domiciliary visits 
by parties of strikers to the homes of men who were 
suspected of moderate opinions. The strikers consider 
that the assurances offered by the employers are insufficient. 
“Tt would be difficult,” says the correspondent above 
quoted, “to estimate whether there was intimidation or 
whether it wasa free vote. Taking the result as it has 
been given, it is a refusal to accept the pledge of the owners 
to pay a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, and emphasises 
the absolute distrust existing between the parties. As long 
as this lack of trust or belief in the good faith of each other 
remains it is difficult to see how any undertakings can be 
satisfactory to one side or the other.” The special corre- 
spondent of Zhe Zimes has pointed out that a prolongation 
of the strike will spell total ruin to many small tradesmen 
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in the district, for the strikers do not spend their strike pay 
on rent or on food, which they insist on obtaining on credit. 
He mentioned one cottage owner as being £1,200 in 
arrears in his rent collections. 


For the past week the office of Prime Minister 


gett he in Russia has been vacant owing to the death of 
crisis. | M. Stolypin, who had held the office for five 


years, During that time he has had difficulties 
innumerable to confront and overcome in the working of 
the new Constitution. His object has been to build up a 
National party, to restore order, and secure respect for the 
legal rights of the newly-created Duma or Parliament. In 
this there were many obstacles to get rid of before the 
co-operation of the Government with the Duma could be 
secured, But in spite of reaction, of murderous attacks 
upon himself and of reiterated intrigues, he held upon his 
way, and by advising dissolution and the election of three 
successive Dumas upon a revised franchise obtained at last 
a body which showed itself to be an improvement on its 
predecessors. His opponents in the Upper House, however, 
have continued their opposition, and a few days ago 
succeeded in defeating the Bill by which he sought to estab- 
lish Zemstvos in the south-western provinces. This check 
he seems to have taken as a sign that his usefulness in office 
was at an end, or it may be that he thought resignation was 
the only way to secure his way. With much regret and 
after vain efforts to induce him to remain in office the Tsar 
accepted the resignation, But no successor was forth- 
coming, and at the close of last week it became known 
that M. Stolypin had signified his willingness to go back on 
certain conditions. On Monday came the announcement 
of the granting of those conditions, which proved to be of a — 
sensational character. In the first place two of the most 
uncompromising opponents of his policy, M. Durnovo and 
Senator Trepoff, have been a given leave of absence prolonged 
enough to be equivalent to dismissal. In the second place 
the Duma and the Council of the Empire were suspended 
by Imperial Decree from March 25 to March 28. By this 
sensational measure the Tsar can, under Paragraph 87 of the 
Fundamental Laws, in extraordinary circumstances promul- 
gate provisional measures in the interval between two sessions 
of Parliament, such measures becoming invalid if acorrespond- 
ing Bill is not brought into the Duma two months after the 
opening of the following session, On the strength of this 
Paragraph the Government has decided to promulgate in 
this artificially created interval the Western Zemstvo Bill 
which has just been rejected by the Council of the Empire. 
The Bill, which bears an aggressively anti-Polish character, 
passed the Duma by a narrow majority under extraordinary 
pressure last year. Much amazement and indignation has 
been aroused by these measures, which the Zimes St. Peters- 
burg correspondent describes as a veritable coup de thédire. 
M. Guchkoff, the President of the Duma, immediately 
resigned as a protest. M. Stolypin’s action is said to be based 
on a determination to get rid of the unsparing transforma- 
tion which is effected in the Upper House on the reforms 
voted by the Duma. In an interview he has thus explained 
himself: ‘We Russians are too inclined to anarchy. The 
revolution below and the reaction above are two forms of 
the same tendency. If the country is to be regenerated this 
tendency must be arrested, whatever may be the quarter in 
which it manifests itself.” 


The Italian Ministerial crisis is at an end. 
A NEW It was announced on Wednesday that the King 
ITALIAN ; 3 ros 
ministry, had at last accepted the resignation of Signor . 
Luzzati and had entrusted Signor Giolitti with 
the task of forming a Government. Up to the time of our 
going to press there has been no official announcement as 
to the personnel of the new Ministry, but a list had been 
published in several of the Italian papers which was 
generally regarded as accurate. According to this, Signor 
Giolitti takes the Premiership and the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Marquis di San Giuliano is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Signor Aprile takes the portfolio of Justice, 
and Signor Credaro that of Education. Two members 
are new to office : Signor Calissano, who is Minister of Posts, 
and Signor Nitti, who goes to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
All belong to the groups of the Left and three are Senators, 
The Rome correspondent of Ze Zimes thinks that “the 
substitution of Signor Nitti for Signor Bissolati is at least 
calculated to reassure those politicians who openly expressed 
their dismay at the prospect of seeing a Socialist element 
in the Cabinet.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





ADMINISTRATIVE MUDDLING. 


HE tangle into which educational administration is 
falling under the present Government has received 

a lurid illustration during the last few days from 

the revelations concerning the repudiated circular on local 
inspectors. This was a confidential official document issued 
from Whitehall by the Chief Inspector of Elementary 
Schools to his subordinates in the country and it has 
caused considerable pother. As will be seen from the extracts 
quoted in Parliament and printed in another column, the 
inspectors appointed by the local authorities, and especially 
those recruited from the ranks of the elementary school 
teachers, were freely criticised as unfitted by their education 


_and work for the task of inspection, and the desirability of 


securing men of a- different type produced by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge was strongly advo- 
cated. When confronted with the matter in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Runciman hotly repudiated the document 
and the policy it set forth, and in language of indecent 
violence attacked Mr. Hoare who had called attention to 
it as ‘a receiver of stolen property.” He declared that he 
had never seen the document till months after it had gone 


_ the round of the country, that its policy was neither his own 


nor that of the Board of Education, and that he could not 
be held responsible for it. Undoubtedly, the thing was 
calculated to wound many susceptibilities. The teachers 
could scarcely be expected to suffer in silence the criti- 


-cisms passed upon them as a class, or the closing to their 


order of the avenues of promotion to the higher appoint- 
ments under the Department. Nor were the local 
authorities likely to be propitiated by learning that they 
had inherited from the School Boards and were maintaining 
‘a vicious system of inspection,” and that interference 
with their appointments was threatened. But there seems 
no justification for the heat displayed by Mr. Runciman, or 


_ for the unseemly way in which he disclaimed the responsi- 


bility for the conduct of a Department to which he owes 
his position as a Minister of the Crown. Few would 
be prepared to dispute that the task of inspection is a 
delicate one which calls for qualities of a special 
order and a mental equipment usually associated with 
a liberal education; that those who have to judge the 
teachers and their work should have had the best education 
possible ; or that the breadth of their outlook should not 
have been exposed to the risk of long years of drudgery and 
routine. If the Board now demands that candidates for teacher- 
ships in elementary schools should receive a part of their 
education in secondary schools, it does not seem extrava- 
gant that it should, as a rule and apart from except 
tional cases, look to the universities for those who 
are to inspect them. But Mr. Runciman suddenly 
found himself in a tight place. It had been shown 
that the inner working of his Department did not 
square with his professions on the platform. So he dis- 
claimed responsibility, made a scapegoat of a subordinate, 
and told Parliament that it had no right to the information 
which was causing such inconvenience to himself. As 
The Schoolmaster caustically remarks, “‘the force of folly 
could no further go.” 


But another instance is to hand which, if less sensational 
in its appeal, is equally striking as an illustration of the 
muddle into which educational administration has fallen. 
It is concerned with the question of the supply of furniture 
to new voluntary schools, for the difficulties connected with 


which the Government have no one to blame but them- 
selves. The matter has been a source of dispute between 
the Board, the local authorities and the managers for some 
four years. But the point at issue may be usefully recalled. 
Until the Liberal Government came into power in 1905, the 
Board of Education had acted on the opinion that under 
the Act of 1902 the furniture for these new voluntary schools 
was to be provided by the local authorities, When, however, 
Mr. BrrrELL arrived at Whitehall and began the process play- 
fully described as purifying it of incense, he decided that 
such furniture must henceforth be supplied by the managers. 
And he made his ruling so far retrospective that he com- 
pelled the managers of a Catholic school at Keyham Barton 
to find the furniture which the Board had for months past 
told the Devonport local authority it was their duty, under 
the Act, to provide. But mark what followed. The King’s 
Norton local authority, within whose jurisdiction Mr. Cap- 
BURY was building a new voluntary school at Bournville, 
were informed in an “unofficial” letter that it would be 
“hard lines” on Mr. Capsury if he were to be required to 
pay for furniture which, when the school was arranged for, 
they had expected to have to provide. Mr. BIRRELL was 
therefore ‘‘ quite prepared to consider the case as one which 
had been settled under the previous régime.” If, then, the 
local authority would only be willing to bear the cost of the 
furniture required—which, be it remembered, he had just 
informed them they were “technically . . . not justified in 
doing ”—they need apprehend “no difficulty . . . as 
regards the legality of such provision in this instance,” as 
his Board would “in any case write to the Local Govern- 
ment Board upon the legal point.” This exceptional treat- 
ment for a Liberal millionaire was a piece of favouritism 
which was all the more glaring at a time when a body Of 
poor Catholic managers, under exactly similar circumstances, 
were being made to feel the full weight of the Board’s new 
interpretation of the Act. But the job was exposed by us 
in time for an inconvenient question in Parliament from an 
Irish member to nip itin the bud. The incident affords 
another example of the difficulties which Ministers prepare for 
themselves when they allow their administrative action to 
be influenced by party considerations or by the hoarse cries 
of the political platform. To make a brave show before the 
enemies of the denominational schools, the Board of Educa- 
tion first reversed its former interpretation of the law, and 
then, whilst forcing Catholic managers under the harrow, 
offered to set aside its new ruling when it was unexpectedly 
found to touch the pocket of a prominent supporter. 


Since then, the question has been the cause of a plentiful 
crop of embarrassments to the authorities at Whitehall. 
Fair-minded local authorities in many parts of the country, 
appreciating the advantage of obtaining from Catholic zeal 
for education new school buildings necessary for districts 
under their jurisdiction without cost to the rates, and 
preferring the old to the new interpretation of the law, 
professed themselves ready to supply the necessary furniture, 
Instances of this have been afforded by the Councils of 
East Ham, Wallasey, St. Helen’s, Liverpool and London, 
At East Ham the Council went the length of dethrohing 
its Education Committee and carrying out the work itself. 
The Wallasey and Liverpool Councils declared that it was 
“not only out of justice to the voluntary schools, but in the 
interest of ecomony to the rates,” that they co-operated with 
Catholics by furnishing the new schools they placed without 
cost at the public disposal. The Lancashire county authority 
evaded the difficulty by equipping new voluntary schools with 
furniture on loan, and the London County Council 
determined to supply such schools with furniture pro- 
vided the managers guaranteed to refund the cost in 
case the Council should be surcharged. This last condi- 
tion seems to have been suggested by the sporting offer 
made by FaTHER PALMER, of Ilford, and accepted by the 
East Ham Council, in connexion with his new school at 
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Manor Park. Here, then, we have a number of local 
authorities which have had the courage to act fairly by 











voluntary schools, in defiance of a ruling of the present 


Board, As the law, after contradictory rulings by the 
Board, which the Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment 
in the Swansea case, declared had no power to interpret it, Was 
uncertain, the Liverpool authority fortifieditself with the views 
of eminent counsel. ‘The influence of this weighty opinion 
was seen in the numerous challenges to Whitehall flung 


down by other authorities. Things were then left to take their 
course. The next move, failing action on the part of 
the Board of Education, seemed to lie with the auditors of 


the Local Government Board. And now, here again the 
muddle has deepened. For whilst the Liverpool Council 


is, on the report of the auditors, being pursued with a 


surcharge for having furnished St. Sebastian’s School, we 
suddenly hear that expenditure by the East Ham Council 


for a similar purpose at St. Winefride’s School, Manor 


Park, has been allowed. It appears that the auditor called 
the attention of the Local Government Board to the item, 
and that the Board has sanctioned it under the Local 
Authorities Expenses Act of 1887. FATHER PALMER is to 
be congratulated upon this happy ending to his efforts and 
anxiety, for he deserved to win. But what will Liverpool 
say now that expenditure has been sanctioned at East Ham 
for which it is at this moment being surcharged by the one 
and the same Government Department? The obvious 
question must be: Why should a thing be legal at East 
Ham, and illegal at Liverpool? And that will have to be 
answered, either by the removal of the surcharge and a 
general sanctioning of such expenditure, or by bringing the 
case to the supreme test of the Courts of Law, the only 
authority competent to decide. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE HOLY SHROUD OF TURIN. 


It is estimated that some three thousand books, pamph- 
lets and review articles were devoted to the subject of the 
Holy Shroud in the years immediately following the publi- 
cation of Signor Secundo Pia’s sensational photograph in 
1898. For the last five or six years little has been heard 
of the matter, and it might have been thought that, for this 
generation at least, the last word had been spoken. Not so, 
however, for we have to hand a new work by one of the 
doughtiest champions of the relic, M. Arthur Loth,* a work 
which claims to contain “documents nouveaux et conclu- 
ants,” which undoubtedly does finally dispose of certain 
objections, and which gives a clear summing up of the case 
for the upholders of the authenticity. We believe that a 
brief résumé of the leading points of his argument may not 
be without interest to English readers, though it is true that 
at the time of the controversy both parties were well repre- 
sented in England ; Father Thurston, S.J., in two able and 
learned articles in Zhe Month gave the main arguments, 
historical and scientific, against the authenticity, while on 
the part of the supporters, in addition to a translation of Dr. 
Vigon’s great book, Don Mackay, O.S.B., came forward in 
ary, 1903, with an article in Zhe Dublin. Our excuse 
returning to so well worn a topic is threefold. In the 
_ first place we urge the unique and extraordinary character 
of the issue at stake, for if the authenticity of the relic be 
established the majestic face which appears in the photo- 
graph of the Shroud is in very deed the face of the Incarnate 
God. In the second place we are now at a sufficient 
distance of time to survey the controversy as a whole ; and 
thirdly, though we fear {M. Loth’s claim to have spoken the 
last word will not generally be admitted, his new book does 
undoubtedly contribute new facts and arguments of weight 
on behalf of the cause he has for so long championed. 

An examination of some of the leading works on the 









opposing sides (we make no claim to an exhaustive study of 


the already vast literature) enables us to formulate the issue 
in two questions. The controversy, it will be remembered, 
originated in the fact that a photograph taken of the Shroud 
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in 1898 revealed on the plate not a negative but a positive 
image, an image of surprising beauty and anatomical per- 
fection produced, not by lines, but by nicely graduated 
shading. The obvious conclusion was that the image on 
the Shroud itself was a negative, and the first question that 
arose was as to the nature and reality of this negative. The 
question involves a further one, for if the image on the 
Shroud is and always has been a negative it is hardly conceiv- 
able that it can be a painting, still less a medieval painting ; 
the idea of a negative being quite foreign to medizeval modes 
of thought, and artistically useless until the invention of 
photography. This question is, of its nature, a scientific 
one, and has been carefully examined by men of science, 
foremost among them being Dr, Vignon, whose work “ Le 
Linceul du Christ” remains the most exhaustive treatise on 
the subject. It is interesting to find the rationalist Professor 
Ives Delage maintaining strenuously on scientific grounds 
not only the fact that the image on the Shroud is not a 
painting, but that the image is the image of Our Lord. 

The second question relates to the historical evidence 
making against the authenticity of the relic. That such 
evidence exists and is at first sight very strong is freely 
admitted. It remains to be decided whether the facts 
proved to be historically certain are such as force us to the 
conclusion, despite the strength of the scientific case, that 
the relic is spurious. The most convinced upbolder of the 
authenticity will scarcely maintain that, on historical grounds, 
its reality can be, or is ever likely to be, demonstrated ; the 
defence will rather take the form of suggesting that a certain 
amount of evidence can be adduced in support of an hypo- 
thesis as to its origin which, equally with the theory of 
fraud or painting, explains all the demonstrably proved 
historical data. 

To deal first with the scientific question. The earliest 
attack was delivered against the photograph itself: it was 
suggested that the effect of a positive image on the plate had 
been produced in Signor Pia’s dark room by a process well 
known to experts. This objection, however, was easily 
rebutted by the fact that during the exposition other photo- 
graphs had been taken and showed a like positive image. 
M. Loth publishes for the first time Signor Pia’s detailed 
account of the process followed, an account which we think 
must remove the last shades of doubt on this point from the 
mind of every impartial critic. 

A second objection which may, in like manner, be now 
considered as finally discredited is the theory that when, in 
1534, the Shroud, partly damaged by fire, was given to the 
nuns of Chambéry to repair and reback, the image was 


reversed and that therefore we see now not the real image, 


but its counterpart showing through the thin material. It 
was argued that this process of soaking through would 
account for the peculiar shadowy appearance of the figure, 
and various other arguments were adduced in support of the 
We reed not enter into them, for apart from 
the fact of the extreme unlikelihood of the nuns, who were 


kept all the time under close supervision, attempting so 


important a change, M. Loth is able to cite positive evidence. 
5 In 1909 M. le Chanoine Thierry published at 
Louvain a pamphlet entitled ‘Une copie du Suaire de 
Turin,” in which he gave areproduction of a copy of the 
Shroud of Turin made in the year 1516 and preserved in the 
Archives of the Church of St. Gommaire at Lierre. Now 
this copy showed precisely the same details and the same 
arrangement of parts as the image on the Shroud to-day. 
This is a witness that does not admit of suspicion, dating, 
as : does, sixteen years before the supposed change was 
made. 

So much for the defunct theories, We now come to one 
which still finds able and energetic supporters. It is still 
maintained that what we see on the Shroud is a painting 
made by a fourteenth century artist, and it is urged that, 
even if it be granted that what we now see is a negative, we 
have no assurance that it was always so. The following 
arguments are adduced in support of this assertion : Firstly, 
the fact that when, in 1389, it was exposed for veneration at 
Liry, Pierre d’Arcis, Bishop of Troyes, declared ina letter to 
the Pope that thirty years earlier its possessors had admitted 
that it was a copy, the actual painter being produced. 
Secondly, that the descriptions of persons who saw the relic in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries clearly prove that it 
was then not in monochrome, but showing different colours. 
Thirdly, that since we are only able to examine a photo- 
graph of the Shroud and not the Shroud itself, we are not 
in a position to maintain that it is even now a monochrome © 
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With the first of these arguments—the supposed confes- 
sioh of the possessors and the production of the painter—we 
propose to deal later when considering the historical side of 
the controversy. With regard to the third we freely admit 
its legitimacy—a photograph even when taken, as was that 
of Signor Pia, with orthochromatic plates, would never 
enable us to determine the presence or absence of colour as 
distinguished from shading. Butas an argument it helps 
neither party, proving nothing for nor against. The second 
argument we must consider rather more at length. 

In the Revue du Clergé Francais, for November 17 and 
December 18, 1902, Father Thurston gives quotations 
from some eleven writers who described the Shroud during 
these centuries, beginning with Andrew de Lalaing, who 
wrote in 1503, and terminating with the Italian poet Marino 
in 1614. He holds that this evidence proves conclusively 
that the image was then a picture in colours. We admit 
freely that the wounds in the sacred figure must, if we accept 
(as we are bound to do) the testimony of these writers, have 
been at that time distinguished from the rest of the image by 
being marked in red. Father Thurston indeed holds that 
the words of one of them, Chifflet (who, it should be men- 
tioned, had not seen the Shroud himself, but wrote from 
reliable second-hand information), proves that a// the 
wounds were thus coloured. We submit that the quotation 
he gives scarcely bears out the assertion. Chifflet’s words 
are as follows : 


“ Taurinensis imago, fere ubique purpureo atroque con- 
stat, nec aliud pene quidquam nisi vulnus habet: quamvis 
etiam lineamenta totius corporis distincte satis adumbrat, ita 
ut corporis totius externae speciei ex flavo diluto atque 
albescente dilineatae, stigmata vulnerum omnium appicta 
videantur.” 


Now all the writers speak of the wounds—some of them 
of the wounds and scars—as standing out distinct from the 
rest of the body. Not a few speak of the wounds as having 
the colour of blood. We ask, Can this be fairly taken as a 
proof that the original figure was not in monochrome? 
What more probable than that, on occasions of especial 
solemnity, the wounds, perhaps even some of the scars, 
‘were touched with red to heighten the dramatic effect. It 
is said that traces of such “touching up” can even 
now be detected on the Shroud. And as for Chifflet’s 
evidence, does it compel us to believe more than that the 
wounds stood out from the body which (not having seen it) 
he describes as ‘‘ ex flavo diluto vel albescente,” in darker 
perhaps distinctly ruddy tones which, relying on his infor- 
mation, he calls “ purpureo atroque” ? 

Such, apart from the positive statement of our fourteenth- 
century bishop, with which we have still to deal, is all the 
evidence that can be adduced to prove that the figure on 
the Shroud is a painting. If the bishop’s evidence breaks 
down, as we think it does, its weight, in face of the over- 
whelming force of the evidence which proves that it can 
never have been a painting, is surely entirely inadequate. 
And even were it stronger the upholders of the “ painting” 
theory have still to face the formidable question as to how a 
painting could be made in negative with such extraordinary 
accuracy, above all in the Middle Ages, or, assuming that it 
was originally a positive, how it came to change its character. 
To neither of these questions have satisfactory or even 
definite answers been given. We do not deal with them at 
greater length since the weight of the opposing evidence 
renders, we think, such treatment unnecessary. The nature 
of that evidence we have now to consider. 

We may perhaps deal first with that form of the 
painting” theory which admits that the figure is and 
always has been a negative, and yet holds that it is the 
work of an artist. We need not spend very much time 
upon this particular theory, for we may frankly say that 
the thing is impossible, and is admitted to be so by the 
majority of our opponents. In the words of Professor 
Ives Delage, this form of representation (z.e., the negative) 
has no esthetic character, and only takes a meaning when 
the lights and shades are reversed, ‘‘en respectant 
rigoureusement leurs plans et leurs valeurs, chose presque 
impossible autrement que par la photographie inconnue au 
XIV. siécle.” He very pertinently asks why the supposed 
forger should have taken such infinite pains to produce an 
image the beauty of which could only be revealed with the 
invention of photography. No explanation can be found in 
the suggestion, first made, we believe, by M. Mély, and 
apparently approved by Father Thurston, that the figure 


was produced by contact with a carved image covered 
with paint or stain. It is, indeed, true that this process 
was employed in the Middle Ages for the production of 
shrouds showing figures, the exhibition of such shrouds 
forming part of a medizeval Easter ceremony. But as Dr. 
Vignon conclusively proves, the images so formed would of 
necessity be of the coarsest character and could not show 
the delicate shading which characterises the shroud of Turin. 
Finally, we may adduce the fact that all the copies of the 
Shroud including that of Besancon, which dates from the 
fourteenth century (though destroyed at the Revolution, 
many pictures of it remain), show clearly that the figure at 
these several dates was a megative. It is difficult to see 
when the supposed change from positive to negative could 
have taken place, apart from the fact that no one can 
ote any rational explanation as to how it could have come 
about. 


However, in the face of what we confess seems to us 
the conclusive proof that no such change has occurred, at 
least from the fourteenth century to our own day, the 
majority of critics who hold that it is a fourteenth-century 
painting maintain that somehow or other it Aas. They pin 
their faith to the fact that in one well-known case a fresco has 
been known to undergo such a transformation. It seems 
hardly necessary to point out that there is absolutely no 
parity between the cases. For the case of the fresco at 
Assisi the chemical process by which the change has been 
effected is well known, and nothing can be more certain, as 
Dr. Vignon points out, than that if any such heavy pigment 
had been applied to the fragile texture of the shroud, it 
would long ago have fallen to pieces. Further, those who 
have handled it tell us that thereis no sign of hardening or 
stiffening anywhere, though the material is of the softest and 
flimsiest ; and the fold revealed in the photograph when 
examined under a microscope confirms this evidence. This 
fact, we may mention, has induced one of the most 
determined opponents of the Shroud—M. Mély—to 
abandon the painting theory. The suggestion that the 
painting may have been made in water-colour of some sort 
is at once refuted by the fact that, after the fire in 1532, 
in which it nearly perished, the Shroud was partly drenched 
in hot water. Though the line where the water has dried 
can still be distinctly traced, there is no sign of “ running” 
of the supposed colour, nor are the lines of the figure in any 
way disfigured. 


It seems scarcely necessary, in face of this evidence, to 
insist very much upon what we may call the artistic line of 
argument. The eminent French sculptor, M. Paul Dubois 
declares, after an examination of the figure on the Shroud, 
that it is anatomically perfect. ‘‘C’est la nature méme, 
il n’y a pas un défaut anatomique,” to quote his words in a 
letter to Dr. Vignon. One has only to glance at a picture 
of even the greatest of fourteenth-century painters, to see 
how far short of such perfection their representations of the 
human body fall. Again the image on the Shroud 
violates in several important details the fixed tradition of 
Christian art ; the wound, for example, is in the wrist and | 
not in the hand. Father Thurston explains this curious 
fact by pointing to the Revelations of St. Bridget of Sweden, 
where a similar description of the wound is given. He 
admits that it is hardly likely that the supposed painter could 
have been personally acquainted with St. Bridget’s writings, 
but suggests that ‘‘ her visions, as usually happened in such 
cases, took their colour to some extent from ideas 
commonly received in the age in which she lived.” (“The 
Holy Shroud as a Scientific Problem,” Jonzh, Feb., 1903.) 
But if such ideas had been so widely current as to be felt 
alike in Sweden and in France, they would surely have left 
some other trace behind them in contemporary art. We 
must remember that the conventional idea as to the Sacred 
Wounds was believed to have scriptural authority, the text 
“They have dug my hands and my feet” being inter- 
preted literally. So strong was the tradition that in the 
copy of the Shroud at Besancon, and that recently brought 
to light at Lierre, the position of the wounds is changed to 
the palm of the hand. Thissurely is sufficient proof that 
the idea of St. Bridget was not, even at a later date, very 
widely accepted. 


What then, it will be asked, is the explanation of the 
Shroud, if the obvious theory that it is a painting be 
rejected? The traditional belief of those who during the 
centuries have venerated the relic as authentic, was that 
the figure imprinted upon it was caused by contact with the 
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blood and sweat which must have covered the Sacred Body 
of Our Lord when taken down from the Cross. This 
theory is almost as plainly in contradiction with the facts 
revealed by a scientific examination of the relic as that 
which regards it asa painting. Dr. Vignon’s experiments 
prove clearly that only an exceedingly crude image could be 
so produced, an image formed by rough and unsightly 
blotches in place of the nicely graduated shading of the 
figure revealed in the photograph. If no other explanation 
were forthcoming, we should be forced to the conclusion 
that we are face to face with a miracle. 

But recent advances in the science of chemistry have 
rendered another explanation possible, and while the 
believer will be slow to reject the idea that the miraculous 
element is altogether absent, if this theory be true we should 
be confronted by a miracle working in accordance with 
natural laws and intensifying their action. The theory is 
what has been called the “ vaporographic’ theory, and has 
been explained at considerable length by Dr. Vignon in his 
monumental work. A convenient summary will be found 
in an article by Pére de Johannis, S.J., in the tudes for 
1902 (p. 433 seq.). Here we can only give the barest out- 
line and point to one or two of the very striking confirma- 
tory experiments. 

In 1896 the discovery was made that certain metals, 
notably zinc and aluminium, possess the property of 
impressing an image of themselves if placed in the dark face 
to face with, though not touching, a photographic plate. 
Further study of this curious phenomenon revealed the fact 
that the impression was due to the emanation of metallic 
vapours. It is now known that this property is a very 
general one, and Dr. Vignon has proved that vapours of 
ammonia acting upon a cloth smeared with a preparation of 
pounded aloes and oil produces a brownish stain. The 
experiment by which he arrived at this conclusion is remark- 
able and interesting. He took a plaster-of-Paris hand and 
covered it with a glove saturated with a solution of carbonate 
of ammonia and suspended above it a piece of fine linen 
covered with a mixture of oil and powdered aloes. At the 
end of a few hours the linen bore the impression of a brown 
image, in negative, of the outline of the hand, an image 
resembling in every particular the image of the Shroud. 

Now it is a certain fact that a body covered with febrile 
sweat, as must have been that of our Divine Lord after 
His three hours’ agony on the Cross, would emit for at 
least thirty hours such vapours of ammonia. Such emis- 
sion, it should be noted, is not a sign of decomposition, 
but rather a certain proof that it has not commenced. We 
have only to suppose that, in their haste to complete the 
entombment before the beginning of the Sabbath, the dis- 
ciples, instead of embalming the Sacred Body, wrapped it 
in a shroud upon which such a mixture had been poured, 
- and we have all the elements necessary for the production 
of an image. The words of the Evangelists, though 
they admit of a different interpretation, can certainly, it 
would seem, be reconciled with the proceeding here 
suggested. Father Thurston, always a loyal adversary, 
_ admits that “the suppositions which Dr. Vignon makes do 

not appear to conflict seriously either with the Gospel 
narrative or with the customs of the Jews so far as they 
are known to us. On the contrary, his hypothesis seems 
to me to accord excellently with the data furnished by the 
Evangelists.” 


the resources of science at his command he has been 
28 to produce anything distantly approaching the per- 
ection of the Shroud image. Professor R. Meldoa, F.R.S., 
writing in ature, declares that “stretching the hypothesis 
to its utmost limit, certainly only a blurred human figure in 
outline” could by this process have appeared upon the 
Shroud. The objection does not appear to us a very 
formidable one. It is admitted that by this vaporographic 
process very perfect images can be produced. To one 
who approaches the subject believing that the body here 
is the Body of God Incarnate, it will be natural to assume 
that the ordinary processes of nature acted in a manner of 
more than natural excellence. We may even find ground 
for an argument to meet the objection of the Rationalist. 
It has been the fashion ever since the time of Renan to 
appeal to the perfection of Our Lord’s physical nature 
to explain much of the miraculous in His life. May we 
not apply the principle to this case also, and argue that 
some such result should be expected ? 


We have neither space nor sufficient knowledge to deal 
adequately with the more technical objections which have 
been showered upon Dr. Vignon, and to which he has 
replied. Pére de Johannis, S.J., who speaks with the 
authority of a scientific specialist, describes them in the 
issue of the tudes already referred to, as “bien peu 
sérieuses, a peines dignes parfois d’étre relevées.” (We 
may perhaps mention that in a more recent article in the 
same review (November, 1910) Pére de Johannis expresses 
in the plainest terms his firm conviction that the relic is 
authentic.) Neither can we further describe Dr. Vignon’s 
confirmatory experiments, those, for example, by which he 
establishes the fact that the image on the shroud has been 
produced by some sort of “action at a distance,” or the 
even more astonishing result of his analysis of the shape of 
a dried clot of blood as compared with a mark upon the 
shroud. We may, in conclusion, sum up the whole first 
question as follows : 

We have to explain the presence on an ancient fabric of 
an absolutely unique negative image. If we accept the 
view that it was painted there we must be prepared to 
believe that in France in the fourteenth century there was 
living an artist, otherwise unknown, who could produce on 
a very fragile linen a face of which the greatest of the 
Renaissance painters might have been envious, and a figure 
anatomically and archzeologically perfect, yet which violated 
the most cherished traditions of Christian art; that this 
artist used so strange and unique a medium that within a 
very short time his picture turned from a positive to a 
negative, and yet is found to have had no stiffening, 
hardening, or contracting effect upon the material. 


On the other hand the vaporographic theory of Dr. Vignon - 


admittedly presents a possible method by which the image 
on the Shroud, without violating any of the laws of proba- 
bility, might be produced. 

We hope ina second article to deal with the historical 
aspect of the controversy and the new light thrown upon it 
by M. Loth’s book. 

(To be concluded.) 





THE CHURCH OF ST. PATRICK. 
By THE REv, HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


Some of the readers of Zhe Zable¢ may remember an 
article which appeared something more than a year ago in 


The Nineteenth Century under the rather mystifying title of — 
On making further acquaintance. 


“ His Parochial Majesty.” 
with the article in question one discovered that this heading 
covered a particularly venomous attack upon the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, and that the phrase “ His Parochial 
Majesty” was intended for nothing else but a description 
or personification of the Irish parish priest. 
the paper the writer’s language was extravagant and pro- 
vocative in the extreme. He described the Irish child just 
come home from its first confession as “defiled in its 
innocence,” and “transformed into a moral and mental 
invalid.” He spoke of “the Irish peasant, who could face 
the deadliest fortress without flinching, turning pale as be 
meets the priest on the road.” He declared that he had 
“known a man killed in open daylight by his parish priest” 
without penalty inflicted by Church or State, that nuns and 
monks found it remunerative to ‘employ agents to procure 
young ‘criminals’ for them” by inducing hitherto innocent 
children to commit crimes, and in particular he charged 
two clearly indicated convents with poisoning a number of 
their inmates by feeding them upon diseased meat and 
upon other things unfit for human food. 

The convents in question took action, and it is perhaps 
worth while to put on record here the apology which the 
Editor of Zhe MVineteenth Century found it necessary to 
insert in a subsequent issue. It runs thus: 


‘His PAROCHIAL MAJESTY.” - 


With reference to the article by Mr. P. D. Kenny, 
which appeared under the above heading in Tze 
Nineteenth Century and After for September, 1909, 
the Nuns carrying on a Boarding-School at Kiltimagh, 
Co. Mayo, and the Nuns of the Mount Saint Vincent 
Orphanage and Schools at Limerick, have taken a 
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strong exception to the serious remarks concerning 
them respectively which appeared in that article 
at p. 418. 

The Editor desires to say that he had no intention 
in publishing the article to charge these ladies with 
any improper conduct, or to reflect upon their good 
intentions or actions, and, much regretting that any- 
thing appeared in the Review which has caused them 
pain, he hereby unconditionally withdraws all charges 
therein contained, which reflect on the character or 
conduct of these ladies.* 


With these facts fresh in one’s memory, one was surprised 
to find in a recent number of a newspaper so much respected 
as The Morning Fost, an article signed with the same 
sobriquet by which the author of the Vineteenth Century 
indiscretion is commonly identified. That paper was 
signed “ P. D. Kenny (‘ Pat’).” 

The contribution in Zhe Morning Post entitled “St. 
Patrick—the Story of a Lost Church,” and published in that 
journal on March 17 is also signed “ Pat.” I do not venture 
to assert that the contributors are identical; but there is 
a sufficient family likeness between the two in tone and style 
to raise a vehement suspicion. Moreover, it would be 
natural for the writer of the earlier article to come to the 
conclusion that the religious of the fifth century are safer 
game than those of the twentieth. St. Patrick and his 
clergy cannot, at any rate, bring actions for libel. 

Now I have no intention of following the A/orning Post 
writer through the maze of loose historical assertions which 
make his article little better than a lampoon, but two state- 
ments stand out from the rest: first, that the Church 
founded by St. Patrick knew nothing of celibacy, and 
secondly, that it recognised no supremacy outside Ireland 
either in doctrine or government. The first of these con- 
tentions is put forward by the writer in the following form : 


The clergy of Patrick’s Church were married. Seek 
ing a “head bishop” for Leinster, he gave orders that 
a prelate should be found who “had only one wife.” 
The authorities are silent as to whether the bishop 
with only one wife could be found in the land. At 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is a manuscript 
canon of Patrick’s Church, specifying how clergymen’s 
wives ought to dress. 


This passage is interesting because it illustrates a gift which 


this writer apparently possesses in a remarkable degree : we 
mean that of combining a maximum of misrepresentation 
with a minimum of indictable falsehood. Anyone reading 
his comment on the search for a head bishop of Leinster 
must inevitably call up a mental picture of an already 


Christian country studded with ecclesiastics of every degree 


all multifariously married. Our candid censor has accidentally 
omitted to state that St. Patrick was preaching for the first 
time in a province which did not previously contain a 
single Christian. He wanted a bishop to put in charge of 


his infant community of converts, and he asked Dubthach, 
a bard, then his principal recruit, to recommend him one 


of his own scholars in Leinster. In the words of the very 
ancient and, indeed, the only authority for this incident, 


2.e. the Book of Armagh : 


Patrick besought Dubthach for the material of a 
bishop, from his disciples from Leinster, to wit a man 
free, of good lineage, without- defect, without blemish, 
whose wealth is not overlittle and not overgreat. “TI 
wish a man of one wife unto whom hath been born 
only one child.” Dubthach answered of my own 
household I know not such a man, save Fiacc the 
Fair, of Leinster, who hath gone from me into the 
lands of Connaught (Dr. Whitley Stokes’ translation 
in “ Tripartite Life ” (Rolls Series) ii. 345). 

The account goes on to say that at that moment Fiacc the 
Fair unexpectedly returned. He proved willing to do 
Dubthach’s bidding, and was baptised and consecrated by 
St. Patrick, who gave him a bell and crozier, and left seven 
of his companions with him. FFfiacc also gathered a 
religious community around him, and has been honoured 
from time immemorial as one of the most famous of 
Ireland’s Saints. 

* The Nineteenth Century and After, July, 1910, p. 192. It is the 
more desirable to take careful note of this retractation because no sort of 
reference is made toit in either the table of contents or the alphabetical 
index of the volume in which it is contained. As the apology appeared 
ten months after the offence, an inquirer might easily fail to find it and 
declare that it did not exist. 


Let me note here that assuming the story of the request 
made by Patrick to be historical at least in part (cf. Bury, 
“Life of St. Patrick,” p. 165), the desirability that the 
candidate for episcopal orders should be the husband of one 
wife, apart from its direct dependence upon the words of St. 
Paul (1 Tim, iii. 2-7), is simply a matter of common sense. 
If amongst a newly converted pagan population one man 
had to be chosen as bishop, such a one should surely be by 
preference a man of responsible age. But any man of, say, 
thirty-five who as a pagan had remained unmarried would 
be far more likely to a libertine or a crank than a wise 
administrator. It was among the married men who had 
been faithful to a single consort, or to her memory if she 
were dead, that anybody less perverse than the writer of 
the Morning Post article would look for a suitable bishop. 
The statement that ‘“‘the authorities are silent as to whether 
the bishop with only one wife could be found in the land,” 
is no doubt true according to the letter. The authorities do 
not explicitly tell us whether St. Fiacc had any wife or 
whether he had had more than one, but supposing him to 
have been married, our critic has not the slightest right to 
assume that he continued to live in wedlock after his conse- 
cration, It was quite a common thing in the fifth century 
for married men to be chosen as bishops, but the well- 
understood tradition of the Western Church required that 
the recipient of episcopal orders should observe chastity 
even though at that date it was not always thought necessary 
that husband and wife should live apart. The almost con- 
temporary instance of Sidonius Apollinaris, consecrated 
bishop in 471, is interesting in this connexion, and it may 
be permissible to quote the account of this matter from 
so unbiassed a source as the “Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ” : 


As regards Sidonius’ wife Papanilla, though there 
is no doubt of his undiminished affection for her, it is 
probable, as is assumed by Sirmond, Tillemont, the 
Abbé Chaix, &c., that like Paulinus, Reticius, and 
others, he lived with her not on terms of connubial 
but of fraternal intimacy, though no evidence of this 
appears from his writings. 


It is true that at this period the canons did not, even in 
the West, exact celibacy of subdeacons, but for the higher 
grades of the clergy the obligation of the law was every- 
where recognised in theory by the middle of the fifth century 
even though in practice we must admit the existence here 
and there of many abuses. 

And now what about “the dress of the clergymen’s 
wives” in the Corpus manuscript? The canon is well 
known and will be found printed in Haddan and Stubbs, 
ii, 328. In Latin it runs thus: 


Quicunque clericus ab hostiario usque ad sacerdotem 
sine tunica visus fuerit, atque... nuditatem non tegat, et 
si non more Romano capilli ejus tonsi sint, et uxor ejus 
si non velato capite ambulaverit, pariter a laicis con- 
tempnentur et ab Ecclesia separentur. 


It will be noticed in the first place that the canon speaks 
of all clerics ‘from a doorkeeper up to a priest,” and hence 
primarily of those in minor orders. It enjoins that they be 
decently clad in a “ tunic,” presumably descending to below 
the knees, that their hair should be tonsured in the Roman 
fashion, and that their wives should go abroad with their 
heads veiled. Failing this, such clerics are to be treated as 
laymen and to be excommunicated. St 

Now, to begin with, we know that at no time has matriage 
been denied to clerks in minor orders ; hence from this 
consideration alone there would be ample reason for men- 
tioning their wives and requiring that these should be 
modestly veiled. But, further, there is much to suggest 
that for some time it was a not uncommon practice for the 
wives of clerks who had been ordained deacons or priests, 
as indeed we have just seen in the case of Bishop Sidonius, to 
continue to reside with their husbands while observing 
chastity. Probably a certain accession of dignity accrued 
to them from this. They were regarded somewhat in the 
light of consecrated widows, and were expected to set an 
example. We know that the terms: presby/erissa or 
presbytera, episcopissa or episcopa, with diaconissa, &c., 
were used of such ladies, and ina sense which, it would 
seem, was at first honorific rather than depreciatory. There 
is not, I submit, a fragment of evidence to suggest that in 
these matters the practice of the Church in Ireland differed 
sensibly from the practice in Gaul or in Italy. 
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And this very same canon to which the Morning Post 
writer appeals bears remarkable witness to the unfounded 
character of the claim to independence which he has put 
forward for the early Irish Church in the course of the 
same article. ‘The canon referred to is clearly Irish and of 
early date, and otherwise indeed it would be useless for his 
purpose. But all the world knows that the primitive Irish 
tonsure differed from the Roman. ‘“ Adze-head will come 
with his crooked staff,” said the old Druid oracle, which 
Professor Bury, and many others, recognise as substantially 
an authentic utterance, and the phrase “adze-head” 
undoubtedly refers to the peculiar Celtic tonsure from ear 
to ear. But how comes it that the very same canon which 
* specifies how clergymen’s wives ought to dress,” imposes 
an obligation of adopting the Roman tonsure in direct 
opposition to the national traditions? Or how would our 
journalist profess to explain the well-known canon attributed 
to St. Patrick, and unquestionably of early date: “If any 
questions of difficulty arise in this island, let them be 
referred to the Apostolic See.” The authenticity of this 
utterance is unhesitatingly admitted by such different 
authorities as Dr. Wasserschleben, Dr. Whitley Stokes, and 
Professor Bury, all equally free of any allegiance to the 
Church of Rome. Naturally the AMJorning Post article 
says nothing of these little difficulties, but honest-minded 
scholars know that they exist, and whatever may be the 
theorisings of eccentric individual Celticists, the body of 
recent learned opinion among non-Catholic authorities 
endorses the view of the relations of the Irish Church and 
Rome which is thus clearly expressed by Professor Bury : 


If the position of the Roman See is rightly under- 
stood, it becomes evident that when Ireland entered 
into the ecclesiastical confederation of the West, it was 
merely a direct and inevitable consequence that for the 
Church in Ireland, just as for the churches in Gaul or 
in Spain, the Roman See was both a court of appeal 
and also the one authority to which recourse could be 
had, whenever recourse to an authority beyond Ireland 
itself seemed desirable. ‘This was so axiomatic that if 
we are told that Patrick expressly prescribed recourse 
to Rome in case of necessity the only thing which 
might surprise us is that he should have thought it 
needful to formulate it at all. 


Let me say in conclusion that if anyone wishes to obtain 
fuller information upon these and similar questions, so far 
as they are exemplified in the ancient Church of Britain or 
Ireland, he cannot do better than acquire a little book 
which by a coincidence has come to hand while this article 
was being written—to wit, ‘Les Chrétientés celtiques,” by 
Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B., of Farnborough (Paris, 
Lecoffre, 1911). Dom Gougaud has devoted several years 
to the study of Celtic Christianity, and his account of these 
matters is clear, concise, and admirably documented. 











OUR SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS. 
( Conclusion.) 


Hitherto we have been considering the secondary school 
as far as it affects the well-being and continued existence 
of our elementary schools. But there are other interests 
involved in this question besides those of our primary 
schools and. their scholars—interests of wide and far-reach- 
ing influence, which in the long and stern struggle over 
elementary education have to a very large extent been lost 
sight of by Catholics. If there is one class of Catholics 
which has suffered in the past as regards educational 
facilities for their children, it is our middle class, 
especially our lower-middle class. To the parents of this 
class, as a rule, we have offered no opportunity for the 
education of their sons, except the boarding school in the 
country or the elementary school in the town. The 
former many could not afford, especially if blessed with 
large families ; the latter meant the sacrifice of their sons’ 
worldly career. Their position was rendered all the more 
trying and difficult, because they were surrounded on all 
sides by richly-endowed grammar schools, where for a 
comparatively small tuition fee they, like their Protestant 
neighbours of the same social standing, could equip their 
children with the best start in life—a good education. 

Their choice lay, then, between the Protestant grammar 
school with its great worldly advantages, but with its menace 
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to the faith of their children, and the Catholic elementary 
school, where indeed their children’s ‘religion would 
be safeguarded, but whence they would come out heavily 
handicapped at their start in life. To some parents this was 
indeed a great hardship but no temptation, for the thought 
would hardly have occurred to them to send their children 
to a Protestant school. ‘To others, however, the temptation 
was exceedingly strong, and many yielded, with, in a great 
number of cases, the consequent loss or weakening of their 
children’s faith. 


But if the position of these parents was a difficult one in 
past years, itis becoming increasingly so since the Act of 
1902 empowered local education authorities to aid or supply 
secondary schools. Determined in their efforts to unify 
and co-ordinate education throughout the country, and to 
bring about one complete system of primary and secondary 
education under one control, the public education authori- 


ties have not only been generous in their grants to schools 
already established, but have also been unremitting in their 
efforts to build new secondary schools, and to offer to a 
still wider circle the advantages of a good secondary 
education. 
under the control of the various county councils, most of 
them, I believe, built and supported by public money. 


Already there are 176 secondary schools 


In the face of such circumstances, when the facilities for 


secondary education are becoming morenumerousand theneed 
of it greater, can we continue to do nothing for our middle- 
class Catholic parents whose means will not allowthem to send 
their children to a boarding school, and yet continue to ask 
them to be content with the free education of an elementary 
school ? 
before us—viz., to provide more Catholic secondary schools 
or to recognise as an inevitable necessity the attendance of 
the children of this class at non-Catholic schools, 
hesitate which to choose ? 


There are now, I am afraid, but two alternatives 


Can we 


But the dearth of Catholic secondary schools in the past 


has not only proved a genuine hardship to individual 
Catholics and a severe trial to their loyalty; it has also 
resulted in a grievous loss to the influence of the Catholic 
Church in this country, for it has undoubtedly stunted the 
growth of a middle class among our people. . If we reflect 
that it is by this class that the public opinion of the country 
is principally moulded, that by it the policy of county and 
borough councils is chiefly controlled, and that our local 
governing bodies are almost entirely recruited from its ranks, 


we can form some estimate of the weakening of our influence 


through the thinness of the Catholic middle-class popula- 


tion. 
It has been stated time after time that there is practically 


no Catholic middle class and, unfortunately, the statement, 
instead of inciting us to inquire into the causes of the fact 


and to do our best to remove them, has only too often been 
put forward as a reason for throwing up our -hands in help- 
less despair. Such an attitude on the part of many in the 
past has succeeded in intensifying the evil they deplored ; if 
indulged in much longer, it will result, in view of present 
circumstances, in depleting the ranks of another class, the 
existence of which among Catholics no one denies, 

The following figures, taken from the list of secondary 
schools recognised by the Board of Education, may help to 
bring home to many how lamentably behindhand Catholics 
are in the provision of grammar schools compared with their 
Anglican and other non-Catholic fellow-citizens. 


m 
aan-Cnibolic:.; “Catholic ¥: ta See Ceaueiee sree Ganesan 
Schools. Schools. Schools. Schools, 

ESSEX .sssseeseeee TO. Midiieee i Bes en POV a cceee 184 
Devonshire 17-— veeeve O access 1,755 teene . ° 
Derbyshire ...... 12 7 OW tie T3910 dsee o 
Kent ssscsereeees Dy aha O-rrtscce es, BEST See oO 
Hampshire...... Tj yisessee Operas T;0S5 Wores ts ° 
TONGOD Aivvesss cae BO Brana Oaiiesis LU;O25- tetaeae oO 
Middlesex ...... LG F axeuee Ei isvees 2,784 Atesee 4207 
Northumberland 8 ...... Tire L2G aaansse 145 
SULLEYs ceeeatiere ss 12S eats On Wert: 2074 ahwicae oO 
SUSSEXsicacteassts Sia weapnt Oe bae T,4O2 + cies o 
Lancashire ...... ae OS caves EY TOL aeecbees 816 
Stanordshire; wen. 47) seeseee Ona tse 2 lees cae o 
Yorkshire ...... ie he sere Sted a AOS5 59 4 shewee 326 
Warwickshire... 18 ...... berate A O86 secs 104 
ENGLAND ...... B25 cv dence II 


Even a cursory glance at the above table will reveal how 
absolutely unprepared we are to deal with the male teacher 
difficulty in our elementary schools, the gravity of which 
has already been pointed out. ; 
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And as for our middle class, it is not difficult, with the 
above figures before us, to understand why it is so small. 
So far from expecting growth, one can only anticipate 
decrease and fear that many children of this class are 
practically lost to the Church through education in 
Protestant schools, or else drift into our poorer classes 
through lack of a suitable education. 

Briefly, then, there are four urgent reasons that make the 
erection of a greater number of secondary schools for boys 
an imperative duty for Catholics, viz. : 


1. The education of the future teachers of our elementary 
schools. 


2. The necessity of providing a Catholic education for 
boys holding council scholarships. 

3. The remedying of an ever-increasing hardship of our 
middle-class Catholics. 

4. The need of creating a strong Catholic middle class. 


The difficulties in the way are great, but they are not insuper- 
able. Perhaps one of the greatest is that no one in a particular 
district regards the provision of a secondary school as his 
duty or work. In the case of the elementary school the 
parish priest has, generally, considered it his highest duty 
to provide for the religious education of the poor children 
of his flock, and, with praiseworthy zeal, has not spared 
himself until the work has been accomplished. But may 
it not be urged that now a secondary school is as necessary 
to a deanery or a combination of several deaneries, as the 
elementary school is to a parish? And if the parish priests 
of a deanery would only view the question in this light, 
and, acting together, decide that for the spiritual needs of 
their various parishes a secondary school must be built, a 
great step forward would have been taken. It is just this 
concentration of local interest and local enthusiasm that has 
been so lacking in the past. It has been no one’s special 
business, and, consequently, nothing has been done. 

The money needed to erect, equip and staff such a school 
is, of course, the greatest difficulty. But here we must 
remember that efficient schools receive nowadays large sums 
of money from public sources, and to these public grants 
Catholics, as citizens, have every right. It may be instruc- 
tive to set out the sums granted in one year by the L.C.C. 
and the Board of Education to four schools in London: 


Number of Pupils. Money from 
Total. L.C.C. Scholars. L.C.C. & B. of E. 
A Catholic Girls’ School... 143... Dirigueve £1,333 
A Protestant Boys’ School 192 ... Sra ss £1,605 
” ” ” ” 199 +». 27 ane 1,960 
” ” ” ” 433 + 154 - 3,500 


But the first thing to be done is to secure the withdrawal 
of the unjust regulations, sanctioned by no vote in Parlia- 
ment, by which the Board of Education has imperilled the 
existence of our secondary schools already established, and 
practically refuses to make any grants of public money to any 
new schools that may be erected in future. To move the 
Government in this matter, isolated action by small societies 
will, Iam afraid, be of little avail; it will need the strong 
and united action of the whole Catholic body. Surely this 
is a work of supreme importance which the Catholic Federa- 
tions in all our large cities might well take up and not lay 
down again until the object be achieved. It might be well 
for Catholics if they had a society, well organised in every 
diocese, with branches in every parish, for the defence of 
primary and secondary schools. Such a league or associa- 
tion might be of incalculable benefit for the financial and 
moral support of both our primary and secondary schools 
and for their political defence in moments of danger. 

There is no question at the present day fraught with 
more momentous results for the future of the Catbolic 
Church in this country than that of our secondary schools. 
‘We have to waken up ourselves,” to quote some recent 
words of the Bishop of Salford, ‘“‘to the gravity of the 
situation and the importance of setting to work every 
possible agency to remove or modify these Draconian 
articles (the regulations already referred to) which are in 
danger of compromising the entire future supply of our 
Catholic schoolmasters.” 

JAMES DRISCOLL. 





Brown: 
Smith 


Master: ‘* Now, Brown, what does ‘mensibus’ mean?” 
**To or for tables.” Master: ‘Wrong. Smith minor?” 
Minor: ‘‘ Er—three tables ?”—Funch. 











NOTES. 


The virtuous indignation which has been shown in certain 
Protestant quarters against the requirements laid down by 
the Decree ‘‘Ne Temere” for the marriages of Catholics 
seems to be conducted with a strange forgetfulness or ignorance 
of history. Those who now declaim against the Pope may 
well be reminded of an incident like the following, which is 
described in a Bill in Chancery filed October 21, 1767, for 
an excerpt from which we are indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. John Hobson Matthews: 


And in support of the objection made by said 
William Dolby and Mary his wife, and Ann Blewitt, to 
the legitimacy of the Orator, they pretend that Orator’s 
mother (formerly Mary Courcy) was born of Popish 
parents and educated in the Popish religion, and that 
she was a Papist at the time of her marriage with said 
Edward Blewitt, Orator’s father; and that Orator’s 
father was then a Protestant, and therefore the marriage 
was void by the laws of Ireland, where same was 
solemnized, and particularly by Stat. (Ireland) 19 Geo. 
II., which enacted that from and after 1 May 1746 
every marriage celebrated between a Papist and every 
person who hath professed himself a Protestant within 
12 months before such marriage, or between two Pro- 
testants, if celebrated by a Popish priest, should be 
absolutely null and void, without any judgment of law 
whatsoever. 

They therefore pretend that said Edward Blewitt 
was not lawfully married to your Orator’s mother, and 
that so your Orator is not the lawful son of said Edward 
Blewitt and hath no right to the estates. 


It may be added that the estates in question were Llan- 
tarnam, the manor of Magna Porta and other extensive 
lands in Monmouthshire; which had descended to the 
Blewitts from the old Catholic family of Morgan of Llan- 
tarnam. They were only saved by evidence that Edward 
Blewitt’s marriage with Mary Courcy was solemnised in the 


Church of England at Kinsale, co. Cork, in 1763. 


Bishop George Hay, who was Vicar-Apostolic of the 
Lowland District of Scotland from 1778 till 1805, and 
before that for some nine years Coadjutor to Bishop Grant, 
Vicar-Apostolic of the same district, holds a place in the 
history of the Church in Scotland not unlike that of Bishop 
Challoner here in England. Both were men of exceptional 
powers and devotedness to work, deeply imbued with the 
apostolic spirit, and both sought by word and pen to guard 
and expand the flocks entrusted to them in days of darkness 
and difficulty. Besides these characteristics in common, 
they were linked still more closely by the bonds of friend- 
ship and the kindly help of the elder man, upon which the 
Scottish Bishop could always rely. Indeed, it was largely 
due to Bishop Challoner that Hay, a convert, was able to 
enter upon his career of study for the priesthood. Bishop 
Hay died on October 16, 1811. This year is thus the 
centenary of his death, and it is proposed that the anni- 
versary should be commemorated by a celebration at Fort 
Augustus in the autumn. The Scottish Bishops have given 
their hearty approval to the proposal, and there is every 
reason to believe that the celebration will attract the wide 
co-operation which it so fully deserves. We hope at an 
early date to give a brief sketch of the career of this great 
and holy Bishop. 


The increasing tendency in current fiction to present 
characters, scenes, and problems which are objectionable 
from the point of view of public morality is generally recog- 
nised and as generally deplored. The Rev. Dr. Barry some 
time ago uttered a striking warning, and in one notable case 
The Spectator spoke out strongly. At length, however, it 
would seem that the accentuation of the evil has touched 
the public conscience, for a number of prominent persons 
have taken up the question in earnest, and it is proposed to 
form an association which shall work for the raising of the 
moral tone of fiction. With this view and in the hope of 
securing the co-operation of all those who may be interested 


in such a movement, a letter has been published in the 
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daily press calling public attention to the evil which is to be 
combated and announcing the formation of an association 
for that purpose. Amongst the signatories are Lord Radnor, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the wife of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Professor James Hope Moulton, Professor 
Findlay, and the head-masters of Eton, Winchester, Rugby, 
and Westminster. The situation is thus described: “It is 
the simple fact that during the last four years a great many 
works of fiction have been largely circulated and sold which 
are not only unfit for perusal by any modest girl or right- 
minded lad, but likely to do untold harm to the moral 
character of all readers. Many of these books are not 
indecent in the ordinary sense of the word, but their whole 
tone and tendency is debasing and demoralising. In them 
open vice and licentiousness are palliated and even justified. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the evil that has been 
and will be done to the moral character of our sons and 
daughters:if the publication and circulation of this abomin- 
able literature cannot be prevented. Poisonous books, 
papers and magazines have found their way into respectable 
homes, where they are being read by numbers wholly 
ignorant of their character and are corrupting many minds.” 


As to the remedy, the signatories point out that it is 
clear that the law should be strengthened in order to prevent 
the circulation of such books as are complained of. Mean- 
while, something should be done. And as an appeal to 
the authors or publishers of works of this character seems 
to promise no such result as is desired, an earnest appeal is 
made to “parents, Schoolmasters, and all to whom the 
training of young girls and boys is entrusted to do their 
utmost to prevent the circulation of such books, and to call 
the attention of their friends and colleagues to the character 
of any works of the kind which may be brought to their 
notice. They cannot be detected by their titles, which are 
often absolutely colourless and misleading.” Finally, it is 
suggested that an association may be founded gathered out 
of existing societies, from which could be formed an advisory 
council. Such a body could supply information as to the 
character of books, and through it pressure could be brought 
to bear on publishers, circulating libraries, and booksellers 
to maintain at least a standard of decency in the fiction 
they distribute. 


Se eee 


roe correspondent travelling in the Holy Land writes to us 
_ from Casa Nova, Nazareth: “It will be of interest to many 
Of your readers who have visited the Holy Land to learn 


__ that on March the 1oth of this year Holy Mass was 


celebrated again in the crypt of the new Church Of St. 
_ Joseph which the good Franciscans are erecting on the 
_ original foundations of the ancient church mentioned in 
the treatise on the Holy Places of the sixth century, and 
and also by Arculf—and commonly called the Church of 
the Nutrition or House of St. Joseph. Destroyed in the 
eighth century, it was rebuilt by the Crusaders, and the good 
Fathers of St. Francis, after years of waiting, have at length 
been able to acquire the site, and after removing the 
_ Mohammedan houses have been rewarded by the discovery 
of the lower layers of a beautiful church of Roman archi- 
tecture with two apses and three naves 95 feet long by 48 
feet broad. They have also discovered the cistern men- 
tioned by early pilgrims to which a channel once conducted 
the waters from the ‘Virgin Fountain’—a crypt in the 
rock said by tradition to have formed a part of St. Joseph’s 
house, and above it a cistern paved with early mosaic, to 
which a few steps give access. The new church follows the 
lines of the ancient one, and whether or not the site be 
identical with the place where Jesus lived and worked—at 
least the Catholic world will here again join hands with the 


early Church in perpetuating devotion to the early life of 
our Divine Saviour.” 


Verses mann mene sata 


It would seem that in some quarters Mr, John Burns is 
regarded as having sanctioned invidious distinctions 
between the reverends who are asked to particularise their 
status in the clerical profession when filling up the census 
paper. Instruction 8 (4) reads as follows: ‘ Clergyman, 
Minister, Priest. State whether ‘ Clergyman (Established 
Church),’ ‘Roman Catholic Priest,’ ‘Wesleyan Methodist 
‘Minister,’ &c.” This old and generally recognised distinc- 
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tion between a clergyman and a priest, which the census 
paper has adopted, has attracted the notice and aroused 
the indignation of a correspondent of Zhe Record who has 
written as follows: ‘It is to be hoped that every priest or 
deacon will remember that he is rightly described as a 
‘Clerk in Holy Orders,’ and will so return himself. The 
awkward phrase in the instruction is certainly not one to be 
accepted and adopted by us in preference to the customary, 
correct and expressive description.” Unfortunately for this 
suggestion it would not carry out the purpose of the census 
authorities. The description is comprehensive enough to 
include Catholic priests ; and whilst numbers of Anglican 
clergyman would, perhaps, prefer to be classed with priests, 
there are many others who would have the gravest objections. 
This domestic difference would seem to be happily evaded 
by the description set down on the census paper. 


The lecture on Cardinal Manning which is to be given ~ 


by Mr. J. E. C. Bodley at the Royal Institution on April 25,. 
will doubtless attract considerable interest. The Cardinal 


had intended that Mr. Bodley should be his biographer, and 
the lecture will be entirely based on unpublished material. _ 
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THE MISSION AND EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries. By ADOLF HARNACK. Translated by J. 
MOFFATT, B.D., D.D. Two vols. 25s. net; 12s. 6d. 
per vol. (London: Williams and Norgate.) 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 


HEN Luther sought to separate the invisible from the 
visible Church he was trying to dothe impossible, and has 
bequeathed to Harnack a like impossibility. The latter, under 
difficulties, if he is accused by Sohm and others of changing his 
views, denies the charge. The mediating sentence in the con- 
troversy seems to be pronounced when it is said that long- 
continued consistency of speech is but partially attainable 
where the attempt is to write Church history as that of a 
purely spiritual institution, Body and soul must be taken 
together as actual constituents of the living organisation 
according to some settled law: it cannot be treated as matter 
of pure spirit without outward law, “whose essence is that it is 
not a law in any sense of the word, but grace and a free gift,” 
“a new religious level, which is that of the spirit and regenera- 
tion, of grace and faith, of peace and liberty,” having “below 
and behind it everything old, even all the earlier revelations of 
God, since these were religions pertaining to the state of sin” 
(vol. i. p. 55). : 
times more, sometimes less, according to the manageableness 


of the documents and the facts on which, as a serious historian, 


he has to build. The awkwardness of his position may be 


compared to that of Kant, who tried to make the pure good will - 


a priori the sole source of morality, rejecting as a constituent 
the value of the object willed, or of the personal inclination with 


which it was willed, though the subjective disposition were ever . 


so benevolent, obedient, or charitable. : 

As regards the Gospels, Harnack sets the fourth aside as not 
evidence in his inquiry into origins ; from the Synoptists he 
discards certain texts, for instance, those which suppose Christ 
to have spoken after a resurrection, an event which he does not 
historically accept ; then in what is left of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke he sees no proof that Christ made positive provision for 
a mission to the Gentiles, What Christ did was to proclaim a 
Gospel of the Spirit, not in itself tied down to nation or place 
because of its spirituality. The individual agent most power- 
fully instrumental in seeing that the universally adapted message 
was actually spread over the world was St. Paul. So pro- 
nounced was his universalism in defiance of Jewish particularism 
that his own people, according to one calumny reported by 
St. Epiphanius (Haeres. xxx. 16), invented a story that he was 
not of Jewish blood, but a Greek both by father and mother, 
who became a proselyte and underwent circumcision in order 
to marry the daughter of the high priest ; but failing in_this 
project, vented his anger by denunciations of the Mosaic Law. 
Uarnack credits him with a good work, but one beyond the 
express plan and commandment of Christ. “If we marvel at 
the greatness of Paul, we should not marvel less at the primi- 
tive Apostles, who, for the Gospel’s sake, entered on a career 
which their Lord and Master, with Whom they had eaten and 
drunk, had never taught them” (vol. i. p. 61). Harnack is 
honest enough to observe that from his views the early Fathers 
quite dissent. es aay 

It is because he does not recognise “the Holy Spirit 
and Power” {in the normal ministrations of the Christian 


To such a distinction Harnack adheres some- — 
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priesthood that he speaks of the latter as a third-century 
substitute for the former. “It was in the primitive 
days of Christianity, during the first 60 years of its 
course, that the effects of the Spirit were most conspicuous : 
they continued to exist all through the second century, although 
in diminished volume” (Irenzus, ii. 32, 4). “The Montanist 
movement certainly gave new life to the Spirit, which had 
begun to wane ; but after the opening of the third century the 
phenomena dwindle rapidly, and instead of being the hall-mark 
of the Church at large, or of every individual community, they 
become no more than the endowment of a few favoured indi- 
viduals. The common life of the Church has become its priests, 
its altars, its sacraments, its holy book, and the rule of faith. 
But it no longer possesses the spirit and power ” (p. 204). The 


_ Catholic interpretation is historically much more reasonable ; 


that these common ministrations were primitive and in them- 
selves higher gifts of the Spirit than the more showy charismata 
of prophecy, healing, and wonder-working, which were meant 
to cease in their more abundant exhibition after the first plant- 
ing of the Church had been effected, and momentum had been 
generated for further advance. It is true that with increased 
numbers there was increase of unworthy or non-spiritual, 
materialised members ; but the contrast never Jed the Church 
to have recourse to the Gnostic error of. moral differences in 
the human constitution ;_ so that men were by birth pneumatic, 
or psychic, or somatic. It was admitted that certain counsels 
were not within the reach of all: “the Catholic doctrine of 
precepia and consilia prevailed almost from the first within the 
Gentile Church” (p. 216); but those who followed the higher 
invitation were warned against boasting (Ignat., Ep. ad Polyc.f5 
Clem. Roman., Ep. ad Cor. 38). Allied with the counsels were 
the submissive virtues of Christianity, which “ Americanism’ 
was said to underrate but which Harnack calls “elements of 
vital importance and marks of originality—reverence for the 
lowly, for sorrow, suffering and death, together with the trium- 
phant victory over these contradictions of human life” (p. 217). 
In the chapter on “The Religion of Authority and Reason,” 
Harnack exhibits the Church in its apparent incompatibility of 
elements, which is, he says, a complectio oppositorum. The 
parts are harmonisable, but he very much fails to harmonise 
them ; they are peremptory call to believe on demand, reasons 
assigned for such peremptoriness, exhibition of the faith 
as coincident with the wants of the soul which was anima 
naturaliter Christiana, and use of mystical, sacramental rites 
whose terms may even be made to stand for doctrinal truths. 
In these matters he tries carefully but without success to dis- 
tinguish what came from external conditions and what came 
from within the actual Gospel of Christ ; and, as regards such 
important matters as the sacraments of “baptism and the Holy 
Supper,” he asks incredulously: “Can anyone maintain that 
they flowed inevitably from the essence of the Gospel?” (p. 230). 
Their inevitability according to him was from the widely 
diffused sacramental idea of the age which was but a necessary 
tendency of human nature on its religious side. Further 
development in the sacramental system which reached to an 
extreme degree “was hardly the result of any conscious 
process ; it came about quite naturally,” not from the super- 
natural revelation of Christ, “for everything was already 


present in the germ as soon as the sacraments were admitted 


into religion” (p. 233). 


Space will not allow us to pursue Harnack further in detail, 


but we havea clue to all his un-Catholic speculations when we see 
that hehas made his own peculiar, limited and not quite consistent 
application of the Protestant view that the Church is an invisible 
society of men either justified by Lutheran faith or elected by 


_ Calvinist predestination, exhibiting as mere outer signs of their 


genuineness correct preaching and administration of the sacra- 
ments, and using for purposes of discipline a humanly chosen 


ministry. On these principles he forms his theory concerning 
- the most important subject, the Episcopate as headed by the 


Bishop of Rome (pp. 431-486). Where Harnack vexes many 
of his fellow-Protestants is at the many points at which he 
is simply driven by evidences to oppose their obviously untenable 
theory of a primitive period of time during which the Church 
was purely spiritual and of later age when the materialising 
process corrupted Christ’s work. Looking at some sacramental 
and sacerdotal notions of Justin, Tertullian, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, and others, “ one feels forced to 
conclude that Christianity has becomea religion of magic. Ad 
initio sic non erat is the protest that will be entered. Perhaps. 
But one must go back to find that initial stage—so far back that 
its very duration now eludes our search” (p. 233). While 
claiming that there was preserved under all incrustations the 
essence of Christianity, namely “the religion of God the 
Father, of the Son and of Salvation, of love and charitable 
enterprise,” Harnack exhibits to us rather the inevitable course 
of natural history transforming Christianity than Christianity as 
a supernatural power assimilating to itself and making its 
legitimate own what it found of a favourable nature. “Every 
age has to conceive and assimilate religion as alone it can.” It 
is true that Harnack claims a certain dominating power on the 
side of Christianity over its rivals; but this is insufficient so 
long as he supposes that matters so vital as episcopal and 
papal power, the reality of the Eucharistic Presence and of 
sacramental efficiency with other matters which the Catholic 
Church deems essential, were not only non-essentials but even 
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mistaken. In his sense the declaration of supremacy is very 
insufficient when he says: “Christianity was a special kind of 
syncretism: every force, every relationship in its environment 
was mastered by it and made to serve its own ends—a feature 
in which the other religions of the Roman Empire offered but 
a poor, a meagre, and a narrow show” (p. 312). 

We have dealt chiefly with the task of pointing out wherein 
Harnack radically differs from the Catholic presentment of 
Church history; but in all fairness we wish to add that he 
affords a great mass of historic fact upon which the Catholic 
student may dwell with the greatest interest and profit. Hehas 
much to report in the way of details in the missionary life of 
apostles and evangelists, prophets, and teachers; upon the 
methods of teaching ; upon the names imposed on Christians or 
assumed by themselves ; upon counter movements ; upon the 
attitude to cultured classes, court, army, and women; upon 
church-building ; upon actual progress locally in Palestine, 
Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, Cyprus, Edessa, Arabia, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Crete and the islands, Italy, Gaul, Africa, Spain, Britain, 
and other places. To aid the student maps are added. Thus 
there is a rich abundance of material to be utilised by those 
who cannot adopt Harnack’s peculiar form of Protestant 
interpretation. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


In illustration of the prophecy in which Taliesin foretold that 
the Britons in “ Wild Wales” should preserve their old language, 
a kindly correspondent sends us the following elegant advertise- 
ment from the columns of a North Wales contemporary : 
“RHYBUDD. Dymuna Mr. John Evans (yn ddiweddar o’r 
Eldon Shaving Saloon), wneud yn hysbys ei fod wedi agor 
Masnachdy yn SHOP Y CROWN, yn mha le y gallwch gael 
Brawn, Pork Pies, Sausages, Faggots, Black Puddings, &c., yn 
fresh bob dydd Mawrth a Dydd Gwener. Hefyd y mae yn 
adgyweirio Gwlawleni am yr hen brissiau. Y Cyfeiried—HEN 
SHOP y CRowN.” At first sight the Saxon reader might 
imagine that the presence of many obviously English words 
in the body of the advertisement might be taken as a sign that 
the old tongue of the Briton was beginning to feel the influence 
of its aggressive neighbour, or at any rate that its primitive 
vocabulary was inadequate to express all the delectable wares 
offered for sale in the establishment of Mr. Evans. But a closer 
ok of the text should suffice to dispel this flattering 

usion. 





In the first place it may be remarked that, apart from the 
proper names of the two shops, the list of eatables and the 
single adjective “ fresh,” the whole of the announcement is 
written in the purest Welsh, and is conspicuous for the accuracy 
of its grammatical construction. This, it may be added, offers 
a marked contrast to such corrupt dialects as Pidgin English or 
English Romany. Take, for instance, the following lines from 
one of Borrow’s Romany songs: 


To mande shoon ye Romany chals 
That besh in the pus about the yag ; 
And I'll tell how we drabs the baulor. 


Here, though the chief verbs and substantives are pure Romany, 
the gipsy singer has lost her native grammar, and the whole 
structure and machinery of the sentence are obviously English. 
In this respect the language of the Romany song is a curious 
' contrast to that of the Welsh advertisement. In the latter case 
the reader who only understands the English can see what the 
main things are, and is left to imagine what is being said about 
them ; whereas in the song he is offered a clear promise of a 
full explanation without any hint as to the main subject-matter. 
For this reason the meaning of the verses must remain hidden 
from the Gorgio who has no gentle Romany. But an intelligent 
Englishman, however innocent of Welsh, may. readily guess 
the main purport of the advertisement. 





In this, and not in any poverty of the Welsh vocabulary, we 
have the real reason for the presence of these Saxon vocables. 
For it cannot be doubted that the advertiser was well aware that 
there are good Welsh words for all his wares and only gives 
them English names in order to attract English purchasers, 
For the rest, it may be remarked that this versatile advertiser 
who lately officiated in a shaving-saloon, still has a very mixed 
business which combines the sale of sausages with the mending 
of umbrellas. This combination is as curious as Mr. Sampson 
Brass’s affecting recollection of Quilp’s “ pathos and his 
umbrella.” And it may be observed that in this part of his 
advertisement the patriotic Welshman disdains the use of any 
English words, thereby associating his patriotism and his 
umbrellas. 
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In connexion with the stir lately made in Parliament about 
the ill-advised advice offered in the circular of Chief Inspector 
Holmes, it may be of interest to recall a curious incident 
recorded some little time ago in the pages of our Scotch 
contemporary Guth na Bliadhna. It seems that an English 
writer was troubled at what seemed to him the eccentricities of 
Gaelic spelling, and made the sarcastic suggestion that people 
who spelled “Avon” “Abhuinn” and put “ Ruairidh” for 
“Rory” might profit by a visit from Pitman. This naturally 
roused the wrath of a Gaelic journalist who was well aware that 
the traditional spelling of his national tongue is simple, 
systematic and based on phonetic principles. And he did not 
fail to observe that this criticism was made by a writer whose 
own name though commonly called “ Homs” was spelled as if 
it ought to be sounded “whole mess.” This spelling and 
pronunciation may be commended to Mr, Runciman as 
peculiarly appropriate to the present occasion. Let us hasten to 
add that we are not ascribing the aforesaid criticism of Gaelic 
spelling to Mr. Holmes. It is enough that it was written, 
as the schoolboy said of the works of Homer, “by another 
man of the same name.” 





We notice that our Polish contemporary Misiecenik 
Koscielny is publishing a series of papers by Father Jan 
Czaplewski on the “Catechumenate and the Sacrament of 
Baptism in the First Ages of the Church” (“ Katechumenat a 
Sakrament Chrztu sw. w pierwszych Wiekach Kosciola”). 
Readers who delight in liturgical studies will be glad to see this 
careful and thoroughgoing treatment of the subject in a journal 
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which deals with practical questions of theology and gives us 
the latest decisions of the ecclesiastical authorities as well as 
papers on early Christian history. For apart from its critical 
and historical interest, a serious study of the ancient discipline 
may be of great practical utility at the present time. We have 
an instance of this close connexion between the different 
ages of the Church in the recent Decree on First Communion. 
For the ancient discipline which allowed the Communion of 
Infants throws some light on these recent changes. 



































To come nearer home, the new number of Zhe Month also 
opens with an historical article of considerable interest and 
importance. And like the aforesaid paper in the Magyar 
magazine, this English article is concerned with the national 
history and is written by one who can speak on his subject 
with the authority of an expert and a specialist. But there is this 
difference, that whereas the Hungarian Bishop is dealing 
directly with a particular episode, the English Jesuit, Father 
J. H. Pollen, is reviewing the works of others, to wit “ Some 
Recent Publications on English Catholic History since the 
Reformation,” and making withal a general survey of the 
progress made in this matter in the past fifty years. As 
he remarks at the outset, a comparison between the articles 
which used to appear in our old periodicals such as the The 
Catholic Miscellany, The Orthodox Journal, Catholicon and 
those now printed in the pages of Zhe Dudlin Review, The 
Month, The Downside Review and other organs betrays the 
presence of a new factor in the making of history. This factor 
is described in Lord Acton’s phrase as the “ Opening of the 
Archives.” But as Father Pollen goes on to observe, there 
are some special causes that help to account for the marked 
advance made in the field of English Catholic history. Among 
these may be mentioned the proceedings connected with the 
Beatification of the English Martyrs, the foundation of local 
magazines, and the recent celebration of various jubilees and 
centenaries. 





As might be expected, Father Pollen pays a tribute to the 
excellent work accomplished by the Catholic Record Society, 
whose publications supply one of the two needs which, as 
he says, ‘had to be somehow satisfied before our historical 
apparatus could be considered adequate.” “To meet the 
second need,” he continues, “we have had now for some years 
Mr. Gillow’s invaluable ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary.’ Would 
that we could see a second edition, brought up to date, and 
filling up the regrettable omissions which had, through pub- 
lishers’ exigencies, to be made in the last volume!” After 
alluding to the help afforded by such general collections or 
works of reference as “The Calendars of State Papers” and 
the “Dictionary of National Biography,” Father Pollen adds 
very justly ; “ It is, however, perfectly certain that to meet our 
needs we want text-books written by Catholics; and the best 
historical text-book yet undertaken for our purposes is the 
‘Catholic Encyclopzdia.’ It must, of course, be remembered 
that an encyclopedia has to satisfy ten thousand other wants 
besides ours; and that, being published in America, things 
American should have the prior claim on the available space. 
Bearing this in mind, we find good reason to be something 
more than content with the assistance offered us, which is 
certainly ampler by far than any we could as yet provide for 
ourselves.” 





This just tribute to the merits of the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” 
in this matter derives additional force from the fact that Father 
Pollen speaks as a specialist in this particular field of historical 
studies, and most of us are naturally apt to think that our own 
favourite subjects have not had their fair share of attention. For 
this reason the editors may well feel that this recognition of 
their service to English Catholic history will do more than make 
amends for the complaints of certain unreasonable critics, In 
this last category we do not include the correspondent who com- 
plained of the preference given to German forms of Hungarian 
names. For he is surely right in saying that “Transylvania” 
is more English than “ Siebenbiirgen.” Lovers of Browning 
will readily remember the lines in the “ Pied Piper” : 


And I must not forget to say 
That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 
Of alien people who ascribe, &c. 


One can scarcely imagine the poet saying Siebenbiirgen for 
Transylvania. And this is by no means the only case in which 
the Hungarian name is more familiar to Englishmen than its 
German equivalent. How many readers who are not German 
scholars have even heard of Ofen? 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 


and ANNIVERSARIES. 





DEATHS. 


CORCORAN.—On the 25th inst., at Nazareth, Palestine, Thomas Corcoran, of 
Loughborough, L.R.C.S.L, L.A.H. (Dub.), M.O.H. Loughborough, aged 58. 
R.LP. 


FARRELL.—On March 22, suddenly, in London, from heart failure, Major Joha 
Charles Farrell, late Royal Sussex Regt., of Castle Dermot and New Lawn, 


Ireland, lately residing at Sennicotts, Chichester. R.I.P. 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
Palm Sunday, April 9. 


10.¢ a.m. Blessing and Distribution of the Palms by His Grace 
the ARCHBISHOP. 
High Mass, in which will be sung THE PASSION 
according to St. Matthew. 
12,0 (noon) Low Mass (without Sermon). 
On Tuesday, THE PASSION according to St. 
Mark, and on Wednesday THE PASSION 
according to St. Luke will be sung during High 
Mass at 10.40. 


CARMELITE CHURCH, KENSINGTON, 


HOLY WEEK & EASTER. 


Palm Sunday Blessing of Palms and High Mass at 
10.30 a.m. 

Sermon by Very Rev. Fr. CHARLES 
NicHoison, S.J., at 4.30 p.m. 
Subject: ‘‘Figs from Thistles ”: 
Firmness from Pilate. 

Wednesday Tenebrae at 5 p.m. 

Maundy Thursday Holy Communion will be adminis- 
tered every half hour from 5 a.m. 
until 9.30 a.m. High Mass at 10 
a.m. Tenebrae at 5 p.m. 

Mass of the Pre-Sanctified at Io a.m. 
Sermon at 3 p.m. by Very Rev. 
CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. Sub- 
ject : *‘ Figs from Thistles ” :—Faith 
from the Centurion, Way of the 
Cross, and Veneration of the Relic at 


Tuesday 


Good Friday 


8 p.m. 

The Sacred Ceremonies commence at 
9.30 a.m. High Mass about II a.m. 

Matins chanted at 4 am. High 
Mass and Procession B. Sacrament at 
5 am. High Mass at If a.m. 
Vespers and Benediction at 4 p.m. 

High Mass at 10 a.m. Vespers and 
Benediction at 4 p,m. 


Holy Saturday 
Easter Sunday 


Easter Monday 
and Tuesday 














FARM STREET CHURCH. 


Course of LENTEN and EasTER SERMONS at Low 
Mass 12 noon, 
BY 


FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 


Subject: The “Our Father”—Our Country’s Need 
to-day. 
April 2: PETITION V.—From his King the subject begs for 
forgiveness. 
April 16: Petition VI.—From his Master the servant seeks 
deliverance from all evil. 
Behold ‘‘ The breviary of the whole Gospel.”— 
: Tertullian. 
‘« The compendium of the heavenly message.” 
—S. Cyprian. 
‘The epitome of Our Lord’s teaching.’ 


A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


UNDAY, April 2, 1911.—Preachers ; 


April 5, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. 
CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. 





ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 


FATHER MATURIN will preach at the 12.15 Mass on 


all the Sundays in Lent. 


A ea 














12 noon, Father 


BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 4p.m., Father BAMPTON, S.J. Wednesday, 
Friday, April 7, 3.30 p.m., Father 


- (Saturday, April 1, 1911, 


CORPUS: CHRIS TimeGai Oar 


MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, W.C. 


A Fortnight’s Mission, to be given by the Revv. Frs, 
Harpy and O'SULLIVAN, of the Vincentian Order, Dublin, 
will begin on Passion Sunday, April 2, and end or 
Easter Sunday, April 16. 

ORDER OF SERVICES. 

Sundays: 


Mass 8, 9, 10, 12, with short Sermon, 
Devotions, Mission Sermon, and Benediction at 7. 
Week-days: ist Mass 8, 2nd Mass 10, followed by Instruction. 

Evening Service 8. 
Easter Day: Mass 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 noon, General Communion at 8. Mass 
for all who took part in the Mission. 











RETREATS. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CONVENT OF MERCY, CLACTON-ON-SEA, IQII. 
RETREATS FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 

Father VINCENT MCNass, O.P., from Monday, September 25, 
By the Rev. Father 
VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R,, from Monday, October 2, 8 p.m., to 
By the Rev. Father HERBERT THURS- 
TON, S.J., from Monday, October 9, 8 p.m., to Saturday, October 14, 
ga.m. Applications for rooms to the Sister Superior, St. Michael’s 


8p.m,, to Saturday, September 30, 9 a.m. 


Saturday, October 7, 9 a.m. 


Convent, Clacton. 





CONVENT OF MARIE REPARATRICE, 
TOWER HOUSE, CHISWICK-LANE, W. 


A Retreat for Spanish ladies will be given by the REV. 
F. Jose GonzaLez (M.S.H.) from Monday, 3rd, to 
Saturday, April 8. 
Ladies wishing to stay in the Convent must apply at once to the 
kev. Mother. 








Under the Patronage of The ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
‘THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR will give a SAcRED CONCERT 
on the works of J. SEBASTIAN BACH 
in the CATHEDRAL HALL, AMBROSDEN AVENUE, S.W., on 


MONDAY, APRIL 3, at 8.15 p.m. , 
Vocalists: Sojrano, Miss Violet Runciman. AJ/¢o, Mr. Albert Cockell. 
enor, Mr. Sadleir Brown. Bass, Mr. A. H. Gee. 
Pianists; Mr. W. M. Sewell and MISS IRENE SCHARRER, 
Conductor: Mr. R. R. Terry. é 
Tickets, 2s. 6d., 1s., and 6d., of Breitkopf and Haertel, 54, Great Marlborough- 
street, W.; Art and Book Co., Ashley-place, S.W.; Burns and Oates, 28, 
Orchard-street, W. ; B. F. Laslett, 245, Brompton-road ; R. and T. Wash- 


bourne, 1, Paternoster Row; Catholic Association, 55, Russell-square, W.C. ; 
and Members of the Cathedral Choir. 








CATHOLIC WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


The above Society has now been formed on 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND NON-PartTy LINES. 
Inquiries and application for membership forms should be addressed 
to the Hon. Sec., 22, Wilberforce-road, Finsbury Park, N. Men 


are welcomed in the Society as Hon. Members and Associates. 
Subscriptions urgently needed. - 












Pilgrimage to Bruges (For the Procession of the Holy Blood) MAY 6 
"Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. £38 5 0 
Dr. Cowgill, Bishop of Olenus. 


Pilgrimage to Rouen (Celebrations in honour of the Blessed 
ee Joan of Arc) MAY 27 
. Under the Leadership ofthe Right Rev. £4 4 0 
s Dr. Keating, Bishop of Northampton. 
Particulars meee: application to the Hon, Secretary (G. 6), 55, Russell-square, 
London, W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 
Pilgrimages and Tours to Madrid, Norway, Lucerne, Newcastle (Catholic 
Congress), and Lourdes, are in course of arrangement. 


92, Victoria-st., S.W. 
Under the Patronage of His Grace the Archbishop. 


Open daily 10 a.m, to rop.m. Sundays, 3to10 p.m. 1,000 Books. ° 


Catholic Reference Library, 





THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 

Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers: 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 


Esq., 440, Strand. 
FRED. W, HOWELL, Secretary. 





COCKERELL’S .COALS. 


Cee: J. COCKERELL & CO., Tower House, Trinity-square, E.C. 


BY ROYAL WARRANTS. 


Fiouse Goalicsactccdsiccss sewer 268.60.) Hard Steam atects sueaaeonce 25s. 
Best Coals... ssieacceme sees 28s. Bright Cobbles ............+. 24S. 
Best Silkstone ....ceeeceerceee 275. Hard Cobbles:\. 2 ive csseat 235. 
Best ‘Kitchen fvisse sec cne us ce) 258s Tower Kitcheners .......... 20S 
House Nuts.....00-scorssoece 25S. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 
Telegrams “ Wallsend,” London. Tel. No. 1027 Avenue (5 lines). 
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THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 
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Saturday, April 1, 1911.] 


CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, WARWICK-STREET, W. 
pay MEETING of the THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
takes place on the 
SECOND TUESDAY of each month 
at 5.30 p.m. 


I ere ge UA ee a et er pte 
~ONVERTS’ AID SOCIETY.—President : His Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Vice-Presidents: The Bishops of England 
and Wales. Founded at the special desire of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. to 
assis Convert Clergymen immediately after their conversion. Application should 
be made in the first instance to the Secretary, who will gladly acknowledge dona- 
tions and subscriptions and be thankful to hear of any vacant situations likely to 
suit men of education. 


JOHN B. CORNEY, Secretary, 39, Gerrard-street, Soho, W. 


| STONYHURST COLLEGE. 
FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 


tosbescompeted for on 
APRIL 10 and APRIL II, 1911. 





for particulars apply to the Rector, 
Stonyhurst College, Blackburn, 


aT aera ee re 
' \ 





Ee DOUAY ABBEY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
5 2 BSERKES. 

Conducted by the English Benedictines. 

BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOIN? 


BOARD EXAMINATIONS and for the UNIVERSITIES. 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 










ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, 


NORTH STAFFS. (COTTON HALL). 
OxFORD LOCALS, IQIO. 

oy: 3 Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 

3 5 Apply Very Rev. Canon HyMErs. 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


= Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are assisted in the 
F : work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 

:. 
F 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 

2, Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
_ For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 
er eae a ne la ee 


_LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 

school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 

billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

_ Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 

and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 

_ itis very highly recommended, 


ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
po AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE, 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 








q 

= 

E mS Full particulars on application as above. 
E 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
ac eens 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, March 26, rgIt. 
SOCIALISM iN THE SADDLE. 


Every day at mid-day the booming of a gun on the Janiculum 
announces the exact moment of noon. Almost simultaneously 
the bells ring out the “‘ Angelus,” the pious begin to recite the 
prayer, and the others carefully examine their watches to see 
how much they have gained or lost in the last twenty-four hours. 
To-night there is to be a novelty, due to the brilliant imagination 
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of Signor Nathan, who has decreed that the big gun is to be 
fired off at midnight, to let all the world know that just fifty 
years have passed since Rome was proclaimed the future 
Capital of Unified Italy. There will be no ringing of church 
bells after this unusual performance of the cannone. Meanwhile 
the force of circumstances has added an altogether unexpected 
item to the programme drawn up for the cinquantenary cele- 
brations. It already included an apotheosis of the republican 
Mazzini, a Congress of Freemasons in the Capitol, but when it’ 
was drawn up not even the most sanguine of anticlerical sub- 
versives imagined that the fateful year was to begin with a new 
Ministry in which for the first time the Socialists are represented. 
A few years ago a Deputy horrified some hundreds of his 
colleagues by shouting in the Chamber “ Abbasso il R&8! Down 
with the King!” Last Thursday the King sent for this same 
Deputy Bissolati, who in the interval has become not only the 
foremost man in the Socialist party in Italy, but the representa- 
tive for the very district of Rome in which the royal palace is 
situated, and after grasping him cordially by the hand invited 
him to join with Signor Giolitti in forming a Govern- 
ment. After the first shock of amazement several of the 
monarchical papers have expressed their satisfaction that the 
Extreme Left has at last been drawn within the orbit of 
monarchical institutions. For cheerful optimism Mark Tapley 
is not init with them. It is rumoured even that Bissolati is 
not to be the only Socialist in the new Cabinet, and it is almost 
certain that the two Radicals of Luzzatti’s Government, Sacchi 
and Credaro, will retain their portfolios, so that of the eleven 
members of the Giolitti-Bissolati Cabinet four will be chosen 
from the Extreme Left. 


PROGRAMME OF THE NEW MINISTRY. 


Apparently no anticlerical measures are to form part of the 
official programme of the new Ministry ; indeed, it is more than 
likely that all its energies will be concentrated on the passing 
of a law for extending the parliamentary suffrage. Luzzatti’s 
Bill to this end was regarded as unsatisfactory by the Extreme 
parties. On the one hand it added about 2,500,000 voters to the 
lists, and it was agreed that the great majority of these would 
have gone to swell the ranks of the Radicals, Republicans, and 
Socialists, but, on the other hand, it made voting obligatory, 
under a penalty of 25 francs, on all electors inscribed on the 
lists, and the effect of this would have been to force to the 
polls the immense number of Conservative and Liberal voters 
who have hitherto preferred to stay at home during the turmoil 
of the elections ; and thus what was given to the Extreme 
parties with one hand was taken back from them with the other. 
The new measure, it is said, omits the obligatory clauses ; it 
gives the vote to all who have done their military service, to 
all men of twenty-one who can read and write, and to all men ~ 
above thirty whether they be illiterate or not. If this Bill passes, 
Parliament will be dissolved, the new elections will be fought 
under the new register, and the number of Radicals, Republicans, 
and Socialists (at present about 110) in the Chamber of Deputies 
will be doubled. 


WILL IT AFFECT THE “NON EXPEDIT”? 


Will the enlargement of the franchise affect the principle of 
the “Non expedit”? At the last general election Catholics 
were not only permitted but urged to go to the polls in many 
cases where their co-operation was necessary to secure the 
defeat of an Anticlerical candidate, and it is generally 
admitted that but for the Catholic vote the subversives would 
have been returned in far larger numbers to the Chamber of 
Deputies. But it may be taken as certain that in the next 
general election no general removal of the “ Non expedit” will 
be issued by the Holy See, and that it will be left to the judg- 
ment of the Bishops to decide in individual cases whether it is 
advisable that Catholics should vote or not. Meanwhile the 
Catholic Electoral Union has been reforming its statutes, and in 
a week or two the Holy Father will issue a Pontifical docu- 
ment approving of the changes made—as he did recently for 
the Socio-Economic Union. 


PROTEST AGAINST HIGH PRICES. 


Two attempts, the second of them this afternoon, have been 
made in Rome during the last month to organise meetings 
“* Against the Dearness of Food,” and both of them have been 
failures—although the subject is one which is greatly exercising 
the inhabitants of the city. The Exhibition, although it has 
not yet attracted anybody, is made an excuse for increasing 
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still further the prices of the necessaries of life. But we are 
promised a great demonstration next Sunday, consisting of a 
procession through the principal streets and a series of speeches 
by eloquent orators. The only trouble is that nobody seems to 
have a concrete idea of the causes which have produced the 
phenomenon, or the practical remedies for diminishing it. 
This afternoon the little group which met near the Coliseum, 
and which consisted mostly of Socialists, warmly applauded an 
impromptu speaker who advocated holding the meeting to- 
morrow while the Cinquantenary Feasts were being inaugurated 
“because it commemorates the date of the entrance of those 
who have brought misery to us.” 
Monday. 
THE NEW MINISTRY. 


Yesterday the Giolitti-Bissolati Ministry was practically 
formed—some of the papers went so far as to give a full list of 
the Cabinet. To-day the crisis is again open, for the Socialist 
leader has thought better of his decision, and has addressed a 
letter to Giolitti, in which he declares that he finds it impossible 
to adapt himself to the complicated ceremonial to which 
Ministers are obliged to submit always, and which would be 
especially irksome this year on account of the festivals of all 
kinds that are to be held. In plain language, he objects to play 
the double part of being a Monarchical Minister and a Socialist 
leader. The news has come so suddenly that the papers have 
not yet had time to comment on it, but it is fair to assume that 
they will not fail to observe that the reason alleged by Bissolati 
for his withdrawal existed undiminished at the time he accepted. 
He has at the same time declared that he is in full harmony 
with the programme suggested by Giolitti, and that he will give 
it his full support in the Chamber. For the moment nobody 
knows what will be the next development of the political 


situation. 
CATHOLIC FEDERATIONS. 


After the decree of the Consistorial Congregation of last 
December forbidding priests to occupy any office involving 
financial responsibility in industrial institutions, including 
Catholic rural banks, co-operative societies, &c., a number of 
Catholic federations in various parts of Italy decided to address 
a memorial to the Holy See exposing the great injuries that 
would accrue in many cases from the withdrawal of priests from 
some such responsible offices. Among them the Federation of 
the Rural Banks of Romagna presented a special memorial to 
the Holy Father on the subject, and his Holiness, through 
Cardinal De Lai, Secretary of the Consistorial Congregation, 
has communicated to the Bishop of Faenza a faculty to grant 
exemptions from the general rule laid down in cases where the 
following conditions are verified : : 

(i.) When the withdrawal of the clergy would entail the loss 
of confidence of the people so that the economic institutions in 
question should be shaken thereby ; 

(ii.) When owing to the absence of other responsible persons 
the withdrawal of the priests might lead to a change of spirit in 
such Catholic institutions ; 

(iii.) When the supervision exercised by the Federation is of 

such a kind as to guarantee present and future certainty as to 
the regularity of the administration of the institutions. 

Very likely the modifications contained in this letter will be 
introduced generally in Italy, and elsewhere, when the Bishops 
apply for the same faculty as that accorded to the Bishop of 


Faenza. 
NOTES. 


Mr. John M. Egerton, K.M., was one of the Chamberlains 
of Cape and Sword on duty in the Vatican this week, and 
Colonel Vaughan, of Courtfield, begins his week of service 
to-morrow.—The members of the Pontifical Court Club at 
present in Rome met at luncheon last Thursday atthe Hotel 
Allemagne. Those present were Mgr. Stonor, Archbishop of 
Trebizond ; Mgr. Giles, Bishop. of Philadelphia and Rector of 
the English College ; Mgr. Prior, Auditor of the Rota; Mgr. 
Fraser, Rector of the Scots College ; Mgr. Cronin, Vice- Rector 
of the English College ; Mgr. Macintosh, Vice-Rector of the 


——=MDIET free from URIC ACID 


with refreshing rest amidst charming surroundings is the only satis- 
factory curative method for obstinate cases of GouT, RHEUMATISM, 
AsTHMA, DEPRESSION, HEADACHES, ANAEMIA, Dyspepsia and 
NEURALGIA. 

A note to the Secretary, Baylis House, Slough, Bucks, 

will bring you a nicely illustrated booklet describing the 

method. 
Under medical supervision, 
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Scots College ; Colonel Vaughan, President of the Club for the 
current year; Comm. Christmas, Colonel Bernard, Messrs. 
Egerton, Lucas-Shadwell, O’Neill and Healy, Chamberlains of 
Cape and Sword. It is hoped that this meeting in Rome will 
become an annual event.—Mgr. Fraser, Rector of the Scots 
College, was received in private audience last week by the Holy 
Father and presented the Peter Pence offering of the diocese 
of Aberdeen.—Archbishop Granella, Commissary of the Holy 
Office, died on Friday afternoon. A Solenm Requiem was 
celebrated for him this morning in the Church of Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


ee 


Inspector's Reports on the Training Colleges.—In an 
appendix just issued to the Report of the Commissioners of 
National Education jn Ireland for the year 1909-10 is a 
general report on the training colleges from the Chief 
Inspectors, Mr. A. Purser and Mr. J. J. Hynes. Dealing with 
St. Patrick’s Training College, the report states that at the 
opening of the session 165 students, all resident, were on the 
register. More than half, 84, had completed one year of 
training. The rest, 81, were new admissions, of whom 78 
were candidates for a two years’ course. 
admitted had considerable experience of school work : all had 


scored well at the King’s Scholarship Examinations ; one had- 


matriculated in the Royal University ; and 28 had passed, with 
more or less distinction, the junior, middle or senior grade 
examinations under the Intermediate Board. So far they seemed 
promising, but some of them were deficient in growth and 
physical development and did not seem altogether fit for the 
office of teacher. In Our Lady of Mercy Training College 
there were 200 students when the college session opened in 


September 1909. The regularity of life, the excellence of the ~ 


residence and its arrangements, combined to maintain a high 
degree of health. All the same the present very extensive 
course of study is held to be an over-severe strain on the 
students, and any attempt to enforce the students giving a 
larger amount of time and attention to any subject or subjects 
without a corresponding lightening of the programme must 
certainly lead to a serious breakdown. The dual arrangement 
of work under the two professors of method continued to work 
very satisfactorily. Dealing with the Dela Salle College, the 


Most of those newly ~ 


inspectors state that it has been licensed for 200 students and ~ 


has been able to maintain the recruitment of its members from 
among well-prepared candidates. In addition to-young men 
drawn from ordinary sources. the college receives novices of the 
De la Salle Brotherhood and a few brothers from other orders— 
Patricians, Franciscans, &c. A decided advance was noticed 
in the merit of the lessons taught before the inspectors, which 
augured well for the future condition of the College. 
students were removed by the Principal, but in general the 
conduct of the King’s scholars was satisfactory. There was an 
improvement in their general department, and the College 
appeared to be exercising a more salutary influence on the 
students. The King’s scholars have not so readily found 
employment as in former years. At St. Mary’s College the 
past session has been a successful one. 


A few 


The fact that there — 


was not a single failure in the practice of teaching shows that — 


Miss Cousins laboured successfully to maintain the high 
standard for which St. Mary’s has been noted in this branch of 
training. Every one of those 98 King’s scholars who attended 
the recent July examinations was accorded a pass. An 
excellent tone prevails in the College. The students acquitted 
themselves creditably in the test lessons in teaching. They 
display much intelligence at criticism lessons, and the 
inspectors were particularly struck by their clear and deliberate 
style of speaking. The Mary Immaculate Training College has 
maintained its marked excellence during the past year, and the 
inspectors could not speak of its work except in the highest 
terms of praise. The number of students is only 100, hence 
the training becomes more individual and real than can be 
the case where numbers are much larger. 





An exhibition of pictures illustrative of scenery and well- 
known places in Ireland by Major Dease was opened at the Walker 
Galleries, 118, New Bond-street, Thursday, March 30. 


Why trouble to chop Suet 
for Puddings or Pastry? Buy Shredded ATORA Beef 
Suet, it is ready for use, absolutely pure, goes further and 
keeps for months. Your grocer sells it. Insist upon 
ATORA, refuse substituted brands. Sole manufacturers, 
Hugon and Co., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eet ee Oa eee 


**KING HENRY VIII.” AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—On page 69 of a little book entitled ‘‘ Henry VIII. and his 
Court,” which is widely advertised in connexion with this play, I find 
the following statement: ‘*The Pope himself secretly made a pro- 

_ position ‘ that his Majesty might be allowed two wives,’” and over the 

page the following: ‘*But Pope Clement ... could not afford to 
_ stultify the whole Papal dignity by revoking the dispensation he had 
~ originally given that Henry should marry his brother’s wife.” The 
% author—Sir Herbert Tree—omits, in the book in question, to give his 
_ authority for the former statement ; will he be good enough, if he can, 
_ todo so now?—and, as to the latter, Henry VIII. and Catherine 
_ appear to have been married in 1509, while Pope Clement (the VIIth) 
fs does not appear to have become Pope until 1523, fourteen years after 
_ the event in question. 
As to the production itself, many of your readers would heartily 
hi welcome in your pages a detailed criticism of its religious ceremonial 

aspects, which appear to have been entirely ignored by the secular 

rcs The ‘‘ Ccronation Scene” with—amongst other peculiarities— 
_ mitred prelates acting as deacon and subdeacon, is a truly amazing 
_ spectacle, and one would really like to know a little more about it all. 
_ Will not some well-informed correspondent enlighten us? 
: Yours faithfully, 
E Manor Park. 
[In view of the approaching withdrawal of the play, we have 
_ referred this letter to Mr. G. Ambrose Lee, who has sent us the reply 
_ which we print below.—Ep. TasLet. ] 


c 


. S1r,—As to the details of the history of Henry VIII.’s repudiation of 
_ his wife, as dealt with by Sir Herbert Tree in the book referred to by 
your correpondent, Abbot Gasquet or Father Breen could tell us all 
_that is necessary, but-of the ecclesiology of the play in question, I 
am much gratified that you permit me, who am in a humble way 
a student of such matters, to make some comment thereon for your 
_ readers’ information. At Sir Herbert Tree’s invitation I saw the play, 
Some weeks ago, and as a mere spectacle agree that it is certainly on a 
_ level with previous productions at the same theatre, but, unfortunately, also 
_ nearly everything in the way of ecclesiology and ceremonial suffers from 
an apparent want of that technical knowledge which is clearly necessary 
_ to infuse such an ambitious presentation with a due sense of reality. The 
_Cardinal’s costumes I could not clearly recognise. The rochet, or 
_ frock, of fine lawn with light sleeves worn over the cassock—the 
ordinary dress of a prelate in pre-Reformation times—was suggested 
only by lace sleeves or cuffs (such as were unknown until several 
_ generations later), the rest of the garment being merely conspicuous by 
itsabsence. The black or dark purple cassock—admirably shown in 
~ Giulo Romano’s portrait of Cardinal Pietro Accolti—does not appear at 
all, nor does the magnificent ‘‘cappa magna,” with its white furred 
_ tippet, which is shown in so many pictures of the period, notably in the 
_ portraits of the Cardinals Granstefano and Bonafazio Ferrero di Biella 
_ {reproduced in Litta), who died respectively in 1543 and 1510, and in 
most of the representations of St. Jerome in similar pictures in the 
- National Gallery here—and which appears to be indicated in Wolsey’s 
own portrait in the National Portrait Gallery. It is difficult to believe 
_ that the Cardinal—as represented in the play—really trailed about all day 
_ in the long train which, in actual life, would promptly, the moment the 
particular occasion which necessitated its use had passed, have been 
- unfastened by his majordomo and taken away. Nor did he wear— 
except when the actual occasion required it—the embroidered gloves 
and boots, which are part of the attire of a prelate when he sings High 
Mass, being assumed just before and taken off immediately after this 
function, as any small Catholic altar boy could tell us. Gloves form no 
part of clerical dress, but they are dear to the heart and eye of the stage 
costume designer and—apparently in brown cloth—are worn also by 
the bishops in the ‘* Council Chamber” scene, whose every-day attire is 
otherwise sufficiently correct. By transferring the first scene of the 
play from ‘‘ An Ante-chamber in the Palace, London,” to Wolsey’s own 
Hampton Court, the latter’s entrance with ‘certain of the Guard” is 
rendered rather absurd, seeing that at the Palace in London the Guard 
would be the King’s, Wolsey having, of course, none of hisown. And 
why, too, the singing choristers? What has been happening in the 
chapel ‘‘ off,” and why didn’t it stop before they all came out? It 
seemed as if suggested by the ‘‘recessional,” which was a curious 
feature of High Church services in the days of my youth—picturesque 
but meaningless. In the ‘* Council Chamber” scene—beautifully painted 
and effective in design—the ‘* Azmg’s Stare,” which he is directed to 
take, is, for some inscrutable reason, omitted. He merely sits on a 
chair on a raised dais, less distinguished than an earl or a viscount of 
the period. The ‘* 77za/ Scene,” from an ecclesiastical point of view, 
cannot be pronounced.the success which it has been proclaimed by those 
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Theexcaptional strength 
and hard-wearing quali- 
ties of the 


SPENCER 
MOULTON 
eo eLRE =: 


make it a factor of vital 
importance in keeping down 
running expenses. The 
three-ribbed, all-rubber, 
non-skid 120mm. section 
tye is built up on no fewer 
than eight layers of special 
frictionless fabric, and 
there are two additional 
layers of fabric to streng- 
then the tread. 











Full particulars of Tyres and 
Spencer-Moulton Rims sent free 
on request to George Spencer 
Moulton & Co., Ltd., Kingston 
Mills, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
Glasgow Depot: 67, Bothwell- 
street. 





























to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 


b 
N.D.L. twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the N OKDDEUTSCHER 
LLOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 


PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO, 











Twin-Screw. |fons. | Next Departures. Destination. 
Derfflinger 9,060 April rr Straits, China, Japan.* 
Zieten . 3,066 April 17 Australia. — 

Pz. Eitel Friedrich | 8,865 | April 25 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Yorck 8,901 May 9 Straits, China, Japan.* 
May 15 Australia 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 


Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 
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ignorant of the requirements of the occasion represented. ‘‘ Zz manner 
of a consistory” is the author’s direction, but this, and most of the other 
stage directions, have been ignored, and a Court of any description is 
exactly what the scene bears no resemblance to—to a Consistory Court 
least of all. 

To begin with, the Archbishop and Bishops should be robed not in 
copes, mitres, &c., but in their Parliament robes, to correspond with 
the Cardinals (who should both wear the ‘‘ cappa magna,” their hats 
being carried before them with their other insignia), and they should 
sit on proper benches on either side of the court, and not, as they are 
shown, all huddled together, withladies and clerks and casual spectators 
of both sexes on stands at the back. Except perhaps to get the 
principal performers well to the front, it is really difficult to conjecture 
what conception of the occasion was present in the minds of those 
responsible for the presentation in question. As to details. I did not 
notice either sword of state or mace, but the crown was—most impro- 
perly—brought in, on a cushon, the bearer subsequently seating himself 
with it on his lap! Soldiers also. Why? In real life, of course, 
they would have been left in the outer courtyard, but here they are 
brought in—to @ conststory, mind you—such a peculiar departure from 
actuality being doubtless justified by a well-worn apologia for similar 
absurdities, known as ‘‘ dressing the stage.” In addition to Shake- 
speare’s detailed directions contained in the play, contemporary accounts 
of the abortive ‘‘ trial” of Queen Catherine exist in more than one 
chronicle, so that even the actual movements of the chief actors con- 
cerned therein could readily have been produced, with all the desirable 
dramatic effect; but no trace of any wish or intention to do so is 
recognisable here. 

“ Wolsey’s Banqueting Hail” is another beautifully designed and 
painted scene. Here again we have soldiers in attendance, and grace 
is sung—at which the serving men should of be present—but, though 
all the choristers devoutly put their hands together like a priest begin- 
ning Mass, the Cardinal himself neither removes his biretta nor blesses 
the feast. If introduced at all, so simple a ceremony surely might he 
correctly represented. 

The actor’s idea of treating the close of the scene which is Wolsey’s 
last is a brilliant one, seeing that it is obviously meant to prefigure 
Wolsey’s dying visit to the Abbot of Leicester, on his journey to 
London, but it does not work out with any of the necessary sense of 
of reality. No Catholic school girl could be got to believe that there 
was a Carthusian monastery next door to the Cardinal’s palace, and 
that all he had to do was merely to tap at a door, in—is it a chapel or 
merely a corridor ?—for the door to be opened by a waiting monk, 
while the Cardinal stands before his discarded finery in an attitude of 
elaborate humility. 

Coming to the interpolated, or rather added, Coronation scene, it is 
impossible in any space which you are in the least likely to allow me in 
your columns to adequately notice it. Neither in the general conception 
nor in most of the details does it bear any resemblance to the 
ceremony in question. No glimmer of an idea that a Coronation was, 
as it were, the prelude to High Mass—as is the consecration of a 
bishop, the blessing-of palms, ashes, &c.—and that all the usual ministers 

_ofa Pontifical High Mass in their proper vestments must be represented, 
appears to have been for a moment present in the minds of any of 
those concerned in this really ‘‘amazing spectacle.” Three individuals, 
two in copes and mitres, and the third, who acts in the place of sub- 
deacon, also mitred, but in a garment which looks like a chasuble, 
_are the officiating clergy, and the main idea of the ceremony appears to 
be a procession of what circus bills used to call ‘‘ the full strength of 
the company,” and that is what it resolves itself into. It is not easy 
to make out exactly what part of the abbey is intended to be repre~- 
sented. On the one hand, we are close to the high altar—or rather to 
the curious object which stands for this—on the other, we appear also 
to be actually on the “‘stage,” or space at the intersection of nave and 
transepts, where the sovereigns are actually enthroned. Now this 
‘* stage” was the ov/y stand erected in the abbey on the occasion of a 
coronation in pre-Reformation times, as the still extant directions 
plainly tell us. It was built up in the space in question to a height 
sufficient to allow of rooms being constructed beneath it (in which the 
royal servants stayed, with wine and anything likely to be needed 
should faintness supervene), z.e., seven or eight feet high, and on it, 
for Anne Bullen’s coronation, was a throne raised on five steps ; it was 
approached by stairs on one side from the choir or nave, on the other 
from the high altar, and it had ‘‘ rayles,” and was covered with red 
worsted. Between it and the high altar were seats for the prelates and 
clergy taking part in the ceremony, and on either side on the floor were 
spectators and officials taking no part in the actual ceremonial. To a 
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chair on this stage the candidate for coronation was conducted, and 
there, as Shakespeare tells us, she ‘‘ rested awhile,” and was then con- 
ducted by two bishops to the steps of the altar, where the unction and ~ 
actual coronation took place, after which she returned to the stage and 
was enthroned in the throne at the top of the five steps. Eliminating 
all that preceded it, a tableau of this actual enthronisation could have 
been made a most effective one, and would have realised the dramatist’s 
description. But what do we actually get? As I have said, mainly a 
procession. Elere they all come, in no apparent order, just higgledy- 
piggledy, rollicking along, all or most of the men with covered heads, 
soldiers, monks, ladies, peers, peeresses, pages, heralds, &c., &c.—a 
sort ‘of march past ata fancy dress ball or at the énd of a popular 
“‘ pageant” ; some, as they pass right in front of and close to the high 
altar, bobbing to the archbishop, who returns their bob—like a celebrity 
at a big garden party—and, at the end of it all, under a canopy, Anne 
Bullen, to undergo a most remarkable ‘“‘sacring,” and to be crowned 
with a crown which is, apparently, copied from that specially designed 
for Queen Alexandra, and bearing no resemblance—except that both 
are worn on the head—to the ancient crown of Queens Consort (with 
which Anne was crowned), which was that of Queen Edgitha, Shake- 
speare calls it ‘‘ Edward Confessor’s crown,” made in the eleventh 
century, of silver gilt—not of diamonds—and sold during the Com- 


“ 
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monwealth for £16. — : 
In spite of the fact that Shakespeare in his directions relative to the — 


order of Anne Bullen’s coronation procession speaks of ‘‘ coronets,” 


=4 


**coronals” and ‘‘ plain circlets of gold,” &c., worn by some of those 
taking part therein, all the coronets represented in this scene are of the 


most modern shapes, and provided, moreover, with velvet caps and 


linings. Asa matter of fact all peers of the rank of Baron had no 
coronets at all until, by a Royal Warrant dated August 7, 1661, King 


Charles II. assigned them, and their display here on an occasion 130 


years or so before they were invented is an anachronism for which 
it is difficult to imagine that any adequate justification can be 


proffered. 4 


To conclude. 


a 


d 


Those who like a mere magnificent spectacle ~ 


will not be disappointed, but those who look for some adequate — 
measure of {understanding and verisimilitude in representations of 
Catholic rites and ceremonies, put forward with most confident assur- | 
arices of care and accuracy, will certainly find their just expectations — 


unrealised, so far as these subjects here are concerned ; while the close 

attention so successfully given to all the merely secular details 

disastrously emphasises the lack of similar care and knowledge as 

applied to the equally important ecclesiology. peaes: % 
Your obedient servant, — 


March 25. 





G. AMBROSE LEE, 


THE NEW DISPENSATION FOR SCOTLAND, ie 
S1r,—Mgr. Moyes’s article on ‘ A Pre-Reformation Fasting 


Dispensation” is, like everything he writes, full of interest, but, if 
I may be allowed to say so, the text of his discourse is not authentic. 


It is not the case that ‘‘the Scotch Catholics have obtained an Indult 


to release them from fasting two days in succession,” either in Ember 


Week or any other time. The Papal indult concerns abstinence only, 


and there is no word in the Latin original as to fasting. In the 
Archbishop of Glasgow’s official circular to the clergy on the subject, 
the dispensation is correctly described as ‘a relaxation of the law of 
abstinence.” } 

I need not say that oferarii are ipso facto dispensed from fasting ; but 
as there are undoubtedly a good many people in Scotland who will be 
bound as heretofore to fast on such days as the Vigil of Pentecost, &c., 
the matter is one of some importance. I fear that the prominence 
given to the mistaken statement in Zhe Zad/et may, unless corrected, 
cause confusion in the minds of some of your readers north of th 
Tweed. s 

Yours faithfully, ; 
D. OswaLD HunTER-Bxarr, O.S.B, 
The Abbey, Fort Augustus, N.B. 





THE MARRIAGE ACTS OF 1898 AND 19009. 


Srr,—I notice a letter from an old rector stating that, during a 
recent mission in his parish, 81 Catholics have been discovered to have 
contracted civil marriages since the ‘‘ Ne Temere” Decree. A mission 
is being given here as I write by the Redemptorist Fathers. We are 
not yet half-way through, and have already discovered 30 such cases in 
this parish. In most of these cases, poverty is the cause of these poor 
people having gone to the Registrar. If the parish priest could marry 
without the presence of the civil official, it- would be impossible for this 
false idea as to the expense necessarily connected with a Catholic 
marriage to be prevalent. 

Yours, &c.; 
THos. CANON SHARROCK, Adm, 

Bishop’s House, Salford, March 28, 
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BACH AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


Srr,—As a constant weekday attendant at the Cathedral may I apply 
to ‘*Cantor’s” looie criticism a process of ‘‘quotation” and 
«* answer ” which I will term ‘‘ Versicle” and ‘* Respond.” 

V. ‘* A tune by Bach.” : 

R. The hymns were sung to different tunes each day. 

V. ‘*1 am far from complaining of this.” 

R. Then why mention it? 

V. ‘* Though I prefer the liturgical hymns sung to the Church’s 
Chant.” 

R. ‘Cantor’s” ‘ preference” is irrelevant. The Motu Proprio 
permits the use of figured music for liturgical hymns. 

V. **Is it consistent with the announcement... that the... 
music to the authorised hymnbook is to be drawn entirely from Catholic 
sources ?” 

R. ‘ Cantor” here commits himself to the indefensible proposition 
that no music save by Catholic composers may be used in our churches. 
So our organists may no longer play Bach’s ‘‘ Fugues” ! Carried to 
its logical issue, the principle would forbid our employment of a non- 
Catholic architect, or builder, or painter, or decorator, or organ- 
builder, or organ-blower, or church-cleaner, or gifts of money from 
non-Catholics for church purposes. 

V. (a) ‘*If this is to be the rule with regard to vernacular 
hymns, (4) it seems strange that it should not apply to those of 
the liturgy.” 

R. (a) What ‘‘Cantor” terms ‘‘the rule” is merely ‘‘a counsel of 
perfection” followed by the editor of the tune-book. I have yet to 
learn that the Bishops ‘* ordered ” it. 

(6) Since the Eloly See has legislated on the point adversely to 
** Cantor’s” predilections, his personal preferences may be let go for what 
they are worth. 

But seriously, it is well known that the chorales conveniently styled 
‘*Bach” are not his composition, but merely his harmonisations of 
melodies dating back to the days when they were the common property 
of Catholics and Protestants alike. Besides his treatment of Protestant 
tunes, Bach moreover harmonised a quantity of specifically Catholic 
melodies, as melodies have never been harmonised before or since. 
Are we to be deprived of these tunes because they are _har- 
monised by a Protestant? Surely this is the ‘‘reductio ad absurdum ” 
with a vengeance ! : 

Yours obediently, 
ANOTHER CANTOR. 





S1r,—If you will promise to let it go no further I will whisper into 
your editorial ear a little secret. Your correspondent signing himself 
‘Cantor ” is really A. Legge-Puller, Esq. Comment is superfluous. 

R. R. TERRY. 


THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 


Si1r,—In ‘*The Churchman’s Guide,” edited by Arthur Reynolds, 
M.A., and just published, appears an article on ‘‘ Confirmation.” I 
take from it the following : ‘* The Roman Church, on the other hand, 
while retaining the consignation with chrism, has substituted for the 
laying on of hands on each candidate, an elevation of the Bishop’s 
hand as if in the act of blessing the candidates collectively.” 

Now, as every instructed Catholic knows, the second putt of this 
statement is quite erroneous and contrary to fact. Far from substituting 
the elevation of the Bishop’s hands over the candidates collectively 
for the laying on of hands, in the Catholic and Roman Church the 
Bishop imposes his right hand on the forehead of each one in particular 
before anointing with the holy chrism. The manner of administering 
Confirmation is given in every Catholic catechism. ‘*‘ The Churchman’s 
Guide” is a High Anglican publication, and I should have thought care 
would have been taken to ascertain the Catholic practice in conferring 
the Sacrament of Confirmation before giving to the world a statement 
having no foundation in fact. 

I am yours truly, 
FRANCIS A. SCANLAN. 

15, Trongate, Glasgow, March 27. 





“THE HYMNBOOK” AND THE ‘‘MANUAL OF PRAYERS.” 


S1r,—May I offer a few words on this question in connexion with 
difficulties which I have experienced. 

At Easter, 1886, the ‘‘ Manual of Prayers” appeared with an order, 
signed by each member of the Hierarchy, ‘‘that whenever the prayers 
therein contained are used in public, the version given in this ‘ Manual’ 
be adhered to” ; and a desire ‘‘ that this authorised version be adhered 
to in all books of devotion which may be published in future.” 

My Bishop has not notified me that this ‘‘ Manual” has been with- 
drawn, and I use it still. 

It is true that of the Bishops concerned in its promulgation all but 
three have gone to their eternal reward, and two only now rule home- 
dioceses. But need it for that be forgotten or discarded ? 

Among its contents are certain hymns, some of which I periodically 
recite as prayers, notably the hymns to the Holy Ghost in the novena 
for Pentecost. 

Other hymns are: ‘‘ Ave Verum,” translated (2) ; ‘* Pange Lingua,” 
with ‘‘ Tantum Ergo,” translated (1); ‘‘O Salutaris,” translated (all) ; 
“Hail, Holy Joseph, hail!” (2); ‘Hail, Queen of Heaven” (0) ; 
** Hail, Thou Resplendent Star” (1); ‘‘ Jesu[s], the Only Thought of 
Thee (27) ; ‘‘Stabat Mater,” translated (1). 

The figures after each title denote the number of variants between 
the two official books ; and this, with the thirteen variations in the 
hymn ‘Come, Holy Ghost, Send Down Those Beams,” brings the 
total up to forty-eight ; one hymn indeed rejoicing in two absolutely 
different versions—except 4Amen—enjoined by authority ; one only 
being cast in identically the same mould in ‘‘ Hymnbook” and 
© Manual.” 

Is the ‘* Manual” obsolete ? 
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Some twelve months ago a version of the Prayer to the Holy Ghost, 
not conforming to the ‘‘ Manual,” was sent round for public use in 
church, in view of the General Election. 

If the ‘* Manual” is not obsolete, I suppose that had I chosen last 
Sunday to take off maniple and chasuble, and recite as a prayer with my 
congregation, ‘* Jesu[s], the Only Thought of Thee,” the version in the 
** Manual ” would have been obligatory; and if we sang it at evening 
service, that of the Hymnbook, with the latest ‘‘ emendations,” 
“no (?) thought can say Thy most mellifluous name” ; and ‘* If thus 
Thour’t good.” : 

And surely it is to be desired—from a literary point of view—that 
when a re-issue of the Hymnbook is necessary, the worship of feasts 
and actions (in the ‘‘ Daily, daily”) should be abolished ; and still 
more from a theological, the purpose to commit sin, expressed in the 
words ‘fand when we fall ”—instead of 7*—in the hymn ‘‘ Sweet Ileart 
of Jesus,” be discouraged. : 

Yours, &c., 
SACERDOS SENESCENS. 


THE CATHOLIC PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to point out a slight error of fact 
which occurs in the letter from the Hon. Secretary of the Catholic 
Peace Association in your current issue, an error that in no way lessens 
the force of her appeal. The Peace Society, recently established in 


Belgium, is not an International League, but simply concerns the 


Belgians themselves. Steps are, however, being taken to unite the 
Catholic Leagues of every country in a general body, the headquarters 
of which, it is hoped, will be in that Catholic land. 

It may be of interest here to quote the remarkable letter wherein 
Cardinal Mercier welcomed the formation of the Belgian League of 
Peace, as it puts very clearly the main principles which should regulate 
Catholic Peace Propaganda. Writing to the Belgian Committee, his 
Eminence says ¢ 


Chers Messieurs,—Vous voudriez enrdler les Catholiques belges 
dans une ‘‘ Ligue pour la paix.” 

Si je vous comprends bien, vous vous défendez de toute pro- 
pagande qui tendrait 4 afaiblir dans le cceur des Belges /e senti- 
ment patriotigue et vous n’obligez pas vos adherents 4 croire au 


regne futur dune fraternité terreste qui rendrait inutile Z’emploi 


de la force au service du droit. 
Vous desseins sont plus mesurés. ‘ 
Vous inspirant de l’Evangile du Christ, vous voulez premouvéir 
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entre les peuples aussi bien qu’entre les individus la charité et la 


paix, et vous nourrissez la noble ambition d’agir sur l’opinion 
publique, a Veffet d’écarter le plus possible les horreurs de la 
guerre, de contribuer au désarmement progressif et simultané des 
nations et de remplacer la solution violente des conflits par ’appli- 
cation de l’arbitrage international. 

J’applaudis a vos intentions généreuses, je forme des voeux pour 
le succés de vos efforts et je demande a Celui que le prophéte Isai 
appelait le ‘‘ Prince de la. Paix,” de guider, d’encourager de 
pnotéger la ‘* Ligue des Catholiques belges pour la Paix.” 

Agréez, etc., 
D. J. CARD. MERcIER, Arch. de Malines. 

Le 30 janvier, I9II. 


* 


From the passages I have italicised two points are evident: 
the Church is far from condemning war as a thing intrinsically evil, 
and (2) that she repudiates that conception of international peace which 
is based on false materialistic ideals. Both the notions are widely pre- 
valent outside her fold, but no one joining a Catholic Peace Association 
need fear the charge of being either unpatriotic or socialistic. — 

I am, yours sincerely, 
JoszruH KerarTIne, S.J. 
31, Farm-street, W. 





CATHOLIC EVIDENCE LECTURES. 


Str,—I am very pleased to hear that another series of lectures 
similar to those recently delivered in the Stanley Hall, Tufnell Park, 
is to be given in another part of London in the near future. 


It must kave been extremely gratifying to the promoters to see their 


efforts so well appreciated, and also a pleasant surprise to our non- 
Catholic friends to find their difficulties and objections so clearly and 
courteously dealt with by the distinguished lecturers. 

My object in writing is principally to call attention to the fact that, 
had the last course of lectures been more widely advertised, a much 
larger hall would have been required, as I have since met many 
(Catholics and non-Catholics) who would have been only too glad to 
attend had they but known. 

It is, of course, well known that the hiring of halls entails expense, 
and I should like to suggest, if I may, for future guidance, that a 
certain number of sixpenny seats be reserved, instead of having nearly 
the whole free, as, from inquiries made, many persons would willingly 
pay this small fee to secure a place. 

While the lectures given were in themselves an intellectual treat, the 
questions and answers at the end were also most interesting and 
instructive; and every fair-minded person present must have been 
impressed with the kindness, fairness and consideration shown in deal- 
ing with the various points raised by our non-Catholic friends. On all 
sides I have heard nothing but praise for the admirable way in which 
the whole arrangements were carried out, and the promoters deserve 
our best thanks for their excellent series, the far-reaching results of 
which may, I trust, soon bear fruit. 

Yours, &c., 
VERITAS, 
March 28, 








TO AUTHORS.—Novels, Plays, Articles, and MSS. of every description accura- 
tely typewritten. Stories 8d. 1,000 words. G.I. Blenkinsop, S, Bersted, Bogaor. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH TRUBNER &: CO. LTD. 


“ Those who complain of his constant scintillation forget how solidly fundamental he is, and 
that we have nothing at this moment so free, so deep, and so true in all English literature.”— 


From a letter to the Publishers. 


A CHESTERTON CALENDAR. 


arge crown 8vo., 425 pp. 5s. net. 


Gee: as “TABLET.” “CATHOLIC HERALD.” 
e have seldom come acrossa book so wholly delightful and ** The present book isa wonderful testimony to hi i i 

f 3 . : : s peculiar genius 
‘stimulating as this Calendar. . . We could indefinitely extend this] and it is doubtful whether such a soles of is of fe hit 
notice of a book unreviewable because so thronged with a multitude of hil h d 4 & eamg 
essential themes treated and summed up with the brevity of genius.” | PD" 0S°PHY could be culled from any other author. 


“CATHOLIC TIMES.” *“ UNIVERSE.” 

‘¢ The Catkolic Press of this country has long ago acclaimed him as ‘* Flere are collected, many for the first time, some of those exquisite 
_ | a strenuous champion of the Church. He is the defender of Orthodoxy | lyrics that prove ‘G. K. ©.” at heart the truest of poets. We hail 
_ Jin the most unorthodox fashion. . . . He knocks the wind clean out of | especially ‘The Wise Men,’ probably one of the loveliest Christmas 


jus by the perverseness of his paradoxes: a method he may have | carols ever written, and we long to see more of such work from the 
_f acquired from a study of the Beatitudes.” author’s hand. Itis one of the gems of our modern literature.” 


A QUARTETTE OF TRAVEL BOOKS. 


, 

‘| 4 

:) Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. intend to publish in April and May a quartette of rather notable travel books, two 
: of them dealing with Italy, one with Finland, and one with Canada. The Canadian volume is from the pen of Mr. BR. E. 
5 





— 


| Vernede, the clever young novelist, and will be eatitled “The Fair Dominion” (7s. 6d. net). Mr. Vernede has seen, and describes 
| delightfully, many aspects of Canadian life unfamiliar to most visitors; the book will contain a number of reproductions in colour of 
| beautiful drawings by Mr. Cyrus Cuneo. 
| Miss Rosalind Travers is the author of the work on Finland (7s. 6d. net). It consists of a series of bright, intimate, 
i ‘unconventional letters written from different parts of the Duchy to half-a-dozen correspondents of divers types and tastes, but forming a 
| consecutive narrative. They touch upon every phase of Finnish life and character. Finland is an ideal holiday-ground—fascinating 
‘Jespecially to those on whom the beauties of Southern Europe have begun to pall. The volume will be fully illustrated. 
__ The two Italian books will present a curious contrast. One of them is to be a popular handbook to Italy, by Mr. Douglas 
4 Sladen, devised on somewhat novel lines, and illustrated by one hundred and sixty full-page reproductions from photographs specially 
provided by the Italian Government. Mr. Sladen himself has had twenty years’ experience of Italian travel, and in this compact and 
‘attractive volume he places the results at the disposal of visicors less well equipped. It will be found almost an indispensable, as well as 
a very companionable, supplement to the ordinary Guide-books. It will be entitled “ How to see Italy (by Rail).” 
‘| __ Most people continue to traverse Italy by rail, but a motoring era has begun, and Mr. Paul C. Konody, in “ Through the 
>| Alps to the Apennines,” establishes his right to be regarded as one of its pioneers. In this volume he sets forth with infectious 
| zest some of the impressions, experiences and adventures that befel him and his companions on their holiday trip in the ‘Cricket ” along 
the highways and byways of Northern and Central Italy. The highways are open to everyone, but here and there along the byways are 
fascinating old towns and villages almost inaccessible by rail. Mr. Konody has things to tell of many of these which will be new to 
the vast majority of his readers. His book will be profusely illustrated. 


Catalogue of Spring Books sent Post Free on Application. 
————-'} SNR . 4 
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SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada, Magnificent “Empress” Steamers 
Only four days open sea. : 


TRANSCANADA— _ Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada. 
Fastest route to Western States. 

TRANSPACIFIC— Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 
Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 











For yurther particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY (é8xinewitttirsr, } LONDON. 


ia) ST. AUGUSTINE'S PARADE, BRISTOL 
OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 41, VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST. 
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THE AGED POOR SOCIETY. 


Srr,—In reading Mr. Behan’s letter 7¢ rules of the Aged Poor Society 
I cannot but help feel and see I am firmly, though courteously, repri- 
manded for the letter I wrote, and which you kindly inserted in your 
issue March 18, pleading help for Miss Dayspill, a candidate for the 
«© Molineux-Eyre” Pension. 

It was written in full sincerity of heart, believing that it was the 
candidate only that was not permitted to canvass, and my blissful ignor- 
ance has been most splendidly and generously rewarded, and it is with 
pleasure I find this opportunity of thanking and expressing with 
gratitude the sincere appreciation of the friendship which has been so 
kindly shown to me. This is a world for action, not for droning in— 
so the compulsory inactivity placed upon both voters and candidates 
regarding the elections for these particular pensions surely is a most 
unhappy rule and system. He who works is more worthy than he who 
sits idle. 

I hope and trust in the near future the Committee of the Aged Poor 
Society will endeavour to reconsider this rule, remembering that ‘‘ the 
most benumbing thing to the intellect is routine.” 

Yours sincerely, 
EDITH KNILL. 





DAY CENTRE FOR DEFECTIVE CHILDREN. 


S1r,—I have the permission of the Archbishop to beg for a day centre 
in the East End of London for mentally and physically defective 
Catholic children. I estimate that there are about 200 of these children 
in the East End of London, and their religious education is unprovided 
for. I have the promise of the Sisters of Charity to take up this work 
when we are ready to start. I have determined that this new school 
shall be under the patronage of Blessed Joan of Arc, Your Roman 


Correspondent says that we may expect her Canonisation in 1912. If 


41,500 is secured to me I will undertake by the time of the Canonisa- 
tion of this girl-saint to provide a site and school for 80 afflicted 
Catholic children. 
Yours, &c., 
F. H. HIGLey, 
Our Lady Immaculate, 636, Commercial-road, E., March 27. 


MARY HOWARD, ABBESS. 


Srtr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Rusticus” must indeed deserve the 
name if he have never heard of Mr. Joseph Gillow’s Biographical and 
Bibliographical Dictionary of English Catholics. There may he find 
all particulars of the life of Mother Mary Howard, Abbess (from 1702 
until her death in 1735) of the English Convent of Poor Clares at 
Rouen (see vol. iii., pp. 435-438), together with other springs of infor- 
mation upon the same subject. 

Your obedient servant, e 

Kingstown, March 27. 


Ts Bs 





ADMIRAL FEGEN, 


S1r,—I should like to correct a statement you made in your notice 
of Vice-Admiral Fegen last week, You said his eldest son ‘‘ Sub- 
Lieutenant F. W. Fegen,” &c. 

Admiral Fegan’s eldest son is already a lieutenant from November, 
1909, his second son is a midshipman, and his third son is {ja cadet at 
Dartmouth. All three sons are following their father’s profession. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. FEGEN. 


12, Alexander-square, S.W., March 29. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Open Book of Nature. By the Rev. Charles A. Hall. 3s. 6d. 
net. Zhe Social Guide, rorz, Edited by Mrs, Hugh Adams and 
Edith A. Browne. 2s. 6d. net. (London: Black.) 


The Ring of Pleasure. By Paul Creswick. 6s. (London: Long.) 
Corregcio. By T. Sturge Moore. 5s, net. (London: Duckworth.) 


Lhe Catechist. By the Rev. Geo. E. Howe. Sixth Edition. Two 
Vols. 10s. net. Writ in Remembrance. By Marian Nesbitt. 1s. 6d. 
(London : Washbourne.) 


The Holy Week Book. is. net. (London: Burns and Oates.) 
Practical Plant Physiology. By ¥. Keeble, Sc.D. (London: Bell.) 


Spiritual Considerations. By Father H. Reginald Buckler, O.P. 
5s. (New York: Benziger.) 


Adventure, Sport and Travel on the Tibetan Steppes. 
Fergusson. 16s. net. (London: Constable.) 


Some Principles of Liturgical Reform. By W. H. Frere, D.D. 


By W. N. 


5s. net. (London: Murray.) 

Across the Bridges. By Alexander Paterson. 6s. (London: 
Arnold.) 

Les Chrétientés Celtigues. Par Dom Louis Gougaud, O.S.B. 
3frs. 50. (Paris: Lecoffre.) 
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ALL-BRITISH WEEK.—Not the least interesting amongst 
many original window displays in the City and West End is 
that of R. and T. Washbourne, Ltd., the Publishers and Church 
Furnishers of Paternoster-row. In one of their windows, which 
is daintily draped in patriotic colours, they show the various pro- 
cesses necessary for the production of a book from the raw material 
of paper through all its stages of printing and binding. Their 
other windows are dressed with a large variety of articles of 
devotion and Church furniture, the whole of which are of “ All- 
British” manufacture. 
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HOTEL WINDSO 


Victoria St., Westminster. 





(Nearest Hotel to Westminster Cathedral.) 


Telephone : 
P.O. 283 Victoria. 


Telegraphic Address : 
—“ Earnestness, London,” 


First-Class Family Hotel (containing 250 apart- 
ments), including Ladies’ Drawing Room, Read- 
ing Room, Billiard Room, Smoking Room, and 


ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST LOUNGES IN 
LONDON. 


Telephone in every Sitting Room. 


Single Bed Rooms from 4s. Doubles from 78. 
Sitting Room and Bed Room from 15s. 


Suites from 25s., including attendance and 
Electric Light. Turkish Bath. 


Motor Garage within 200 yards. 


Inclusive Terms from 12s, per day, according to the floor. 


Tariff and full particulars on application to the Proprietor. 








B. HERDER, 
LONDON, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Rev. F. A. GAsQueET, O.S.B., Abbot-President. 8vo. (viii. + 

622 pp.) Cloth, 7s. net. 
The learned reverend author has succeeded in embodying in 
this work the principal treatises of Catholic Theology. Whilst 
avoiding theoretical questions, he gives all the principal opinions 


of theologians concerning the practical undefined points of doctrine. 
Being up-to-date concerning the recent legislation of Pope Pius X.. 


on Marriage and Holy Communion, the work will prove especially 
useful to the clergy and to all who teach Catechism. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 


Philosophia Moralis. In usum Scholarum. Auc- 
tore V. CATHREIN, S.J. 8vo, (xviii. + 520 pp.) Paper, 5s. 
net; cloth, 6s. net. 

We doubt if there be a better Latin compendium of Moral 
Philosophy, adapted to the use of ecclesiastical, or of other students 
who are masters of its language—one that is more lucid in its 
method and style, more concise, yet sufficiently ample in its range, 
more timely in its treatment.— The American Ecclestastical Review, 
Philadelphia. 

ELEVENTH EDITION. 


Enchiridion Symbolorum, definitionum et decla- 
rationum de rebus fidei et morum auctore HENRICO DENZIN- 
GER. Editio undecima quam paravit CL. BANNwarrt, S.J. 
8vo. (xxviii. + 648 pp) Paper, 5s. net; cloth, 6s. net. 

‘‘Optandum est, ut quilibet Theologiae lector semper duo volumina prae 
manibus habeat: Bibliam Sacram et hoc Enchiridion.”—J. Carp. Grszons, 

Arch. Baltimor. 

_ ' The new ‘ Denzinger,’ edited by Father Bannwart, is so far superior to all 

Previous issues that it must necessarily replace them in all theological libraries 
and in the hands of all serious students.” —7e Month, London, 


FIFTH AND SIXTH EDITION. 


Elementa Philosophiae ‘Scholasticae. Auctore 
Dr. Seb. REINSTADLER, in seminario Metensi quondam 
philosophiae professore. 2 vols. 12mo. (ca. lii. + 950 pp. 
Paper, 6s. net ; cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Thoroughly up-to-date in his method, Dr. Reinstadler shows a wide 
aie semape Nl on Seposanes of eee as well as with the more 
recent phases of German, French, an nglish thought u hil hi 
topics.”—The Dublin Review, London, . . Peet giteae o, 


B. HERDER, 68, Great Russell-street, W.C. 
Telegrams: Werderiana London. Telephone: 1833 Central. 





_ ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Catholic ‘theology, or the Catechism Explained. 
By J. F. Lanstots, O.S.B. With a Preface by the Right 
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ET CETERA. 


The first official effort to redeem from some of its 

banality the display of bunting considered proper to 
occasions of public rejoicing among civilised peoples will 
mark the Coronation Festival in June. The Westminster 
_ City Council have been well advised in entrusting to Mr. 
_ Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., whose every painting is a pageant, 
the scheme for the adornment of the Piccadilly portion of 
the Coronation route. Mr. Brangwyn had a scheme ready 
t for the whole route; but at the last moment the Council 
failed to come up ‘to. scratch. However, the Piccadilly 
ee is in his hands, and those of his three lieutenants, 


ee OT, 2 = 


one of whom, we note, is likewise his fellow-Catholic— 
_ Professor Gerald Moira, whose fine decorative work has 
many admirers. Since the nature of Mr. Brangwyn’s 
_ genius proves him born for the work he has in hand, it would 
have been calamitous if he had not come into his ‘kingdom 
_with King George’s Coronation. And yet that nearly 
_ befell. 

























* 
* 


While the triumphal arches will be Mr. Brangwyn’s, the 
_ triumphal wusic will be Sir Edward Elgar’s. The musical 
programme of the Abbey services, for which Sir Frederick 
_ Bridge is responsible, contains a liberal proportion of 
new works by living composers; and the Offertorium 
; Bg O Hearken Thou”) must rank as the most interesting 
item. The moment chosen, when the King and Queen 
_ make their oblations (the King, for the time being, virtually 
acting as “Server of the Communion Service”), is one 
- eminently suited for musical expression by the composer of 
_"The Dream of Gerontius,” and Sir Frederick Bridge is 
to be Boperarilaicd upon the soundness and courage of 
his choice. Sir Edward is, likewise, composing a big 
_ recessional march, to be played at the conclusion of the 
_ ceremony. 
oe ** 


_ The death of the Hon. Mr. Justice Girouard was 
announced from Ottawa at the end of last week. Justice 
Girouard, who was the father of Sir Percy Girouard, 
“Governor of British East Africa, belonged to a distinguished 
French-Canadian family, being a descendant of Antoine 
Girouard, who was Secretary to the French Governor of 
Montreal in the time of the Grand Monarque. Born 
seventy-four years ago, he was educated at Montreal 
College, and after practising at the Quebec Bar for twenty- 
five years, he was raised to the Bench in 1895. From 
E 1878 to 1895, he sat in the Dominion House of Commons 
as 5 a Conservative. He carried the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill in 1882, and during fourteen years was Chairman of 
3 Beileses and Elections. He was offered, and declined, a 
Seat in the Canadian Cabinet in 1891 and again in 1895. 
_ As Senior Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, Mr. 
Justice Girouard acted last year as Deputy Governor- 
_ General of Canada during Sir Charles Fitzpatrick’s absence 
at The Hague. And despite the representations of some 
_ busybodies as to the anomaly of his participating in the 
_ Montreal Eucharistic Congress while representing by virtue 
of his office the Crown in Canada for the moment, Mr. 
Justice Girouard was not to be deterred from taking a fore- 
nos place in the ranks of the processionists during the 
_ great crowning function of the Congress. 
* * 
* 
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‘Also in the death-roll of the last few days are the names 
- of Lieut-Colonel Denis Creagh, of Old Court, Doneraile, 
 Treland, who saw nearly forty years’ service with the 11th 
and 28th Regiments and with the Army Pay Department ; 
and of Major John Charles Farrell, late Royal Sussex 

Regiment, lately residing at Sennicoats, Chichester. Major 
_ Farrell was educated at Oscott and Beaumont and he 
_ married, twenty-two years ago, Mary ‘Teresa, youngest 

daughter of Mr. Charles Stephen Leslie, of Slindon and 


Fetternear. 
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A Jamaican correspondent sends us an account of the 

_ Tecent opening of the new Cathedral at Kingston, from 
_ which it would appear that, though the Catholics in the 
_ Island number but two per cent. of a population of 900,000, 





gS SCENES 


FIGHTING CYCLE FRICTION. 


Every Engineer knows that Friction wastes Power and 
wears Driving Bearings away. 

Riders often need more energy to overcome the Friction 
of the Driving Parts of their Bicycles than they require 
to propel their Machines along. 





The Sunbeam Bicycle costs more, but it is free from this 
Friction. It is dearer at the beginning, but because its 
Driving Bearings never wear, it is far, far cheaper in the 
end (or rather in the Jong run, as there is practically no 
End to Sunbeams). There are Sunbeams in daily use now 
that are fifteen to twenty years old. All cyclists should 
write for the 1911 Sunbeam Cycle List to 


J. MARSTON Ltd. 9 Sunbeamland— 
Wolverhampton— 


where they may study for themselves the celebrated 
system of the Little Oil Bath Lubrication, which saves 
Sunbeam Riders from fighting Friction. 


London Showrooms—157 and 158, Sloane-street (close 
to Sloane-square), S.W. 


Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Manchester Showrooms—131 Deansgate. 


If we asked you 


DO YOUR CLOTHES ALWAYS LOOK 
THEIR BEST? COULD YOU REPLY 
“YES”? PROBABLY NOT, BECAUSE 
AS TIME GOES ON CLOTHES LOOK 
SHABBY. YET THEY NEED NOT. 
HAVE THEM DRY - CLEANED AT 
INTERVALS BY THE INCOMPARABLE 
ACHILLE SERRE PROCESS AND 
YOUR COATS AND _ SKIRTS, COS- 
TUMES, BALL DRESSES, &c, WILL 
ALWAYS LOOK NEW AND AT THEIR 
BEST. THIS, TOO, WITHOUT UN- 
PICKING, IMPOVERISHMENT, OR 
INJURY TO THE MOST DELICATE 
FABRIC. WRITE TO-DAY FOR POST 
FREE BOOKLET CONTAINING FULL 
PARTICULARS AND LIST OF MOST 
MODERATE PRICES. 


Achille Serre, L™ 


(NETTOYAGE A SEC), 
HACKNEY WICK, LONDON. 
’Phone 1265 Last. 
Head West-End Branch: 
263, OXFORD-ST., W. 
Telephone 3971 Gerrard. 
And Branches and Agencies throughout 
London and the Provinces. Address of 
nearest on application. 
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the function was of considerable local importance. The 
High Mass of Dedication, sung by Bishop Collins, S.J., 
was attended by the Governor, Sir Sidney Olivier, in state, 
at the head of members of the Legislature and Justices of 
the High Court, and many other representatives of the 
public life of the Island. The little Catholic colony in 
Kingston, by the way, has just received an accession by the 
arrival of the newly-appointed Chief Justice of Jamaica, 
the Hon. Anthony Michael Coll, who was lately Attorney- 


General of Gibraltar. 
a 


Mr. G. Manby Colegrave’s. Brandimintine took second 
prize in last week’s Lincolnshire Handicap, the first big 
event of the flat-racing season. * 


* * 
* 


The British Historical section of the newly-inaugurated 
Rome Exhibition contains an undoubted attraction in the 
shape of various portraits and relics of the Stuart Princes 
who lived and died in exile at Rome. “Had it not been 
for certain anti-clerical speeches which have offended Roman 
Catholic owners of Stuart relics,” reports the special corre- 
spondent of Zhe Morning Post, “ these exhibits would have 
been still more representative.” Indeed, but for the absten- 
tions referred to, the ‘last phase” of Stuart history would 
have been illustrated by a collection rivalling in representa- 
tiveness that which the Stuart Exhibition gathered together 
in London thirteen years ago. Three engraved portraits of 
the Old Pretender and his Consort, Clementina Sobieski, 
who lived in the Palazzo Muti-Pappazurri, are lent by King 
George; and a portrait of the Young Pretender by Battoni 
is contributed by Prince Frederick Duleep Singh, of Thet- 
ford. A view of the Piazza Navona, as it appeared on the 
occasion of Cardinal de Polignac’s brilliant entertainment of 
November 30, 1729, shows the Old Pretender with his two 
sons, and an English minister in the background. Mr. 
Maggs, of the Strand, has lent portraits and autographs of 
both the Old and Young Pretender, and of the latter’s wife, 
the Countess of Albany, whom, by the way, the Romans 
called ‘“ Queen of the Apostles,” from her palace near the 
Church of the SS. Apostoli. A portrait of Luke Wadding 
recalls the learned annalist of the Minorites and the founder 
of the Irish College of St. Isidore. The seal of Cardinal 
York, the marriage certificate of James Stuart, and pictures 
of the two Pretenders are contributed by Mr. Townley 
Balfour. 


* * 
* 


A morning and an evening in Paris, writes a corre- 
spondent, are long enough to teach the visitor where 
Frenchman learn their manners and train their mood: 
“T arrived in the city at night with an hour to spare fora 
café on the Boulevard St. Michel. It held about two 
hundred student, about twenty women and a certain air of 
moral laxity almost as heavy as the smoke. The interest 
of it was that it showed one the youth of Paris at its ease, 
in its element, and yet at its studies—of life. The next 
morning I went to Notre Dame where some twenty men 
and women attended High Mass. Nobody came here, it 
seemed to spy upon this aspect of existence; one-sided 
youth is all for the lesson of the cafés. Butone young man 
had come for another purpose. Down the splendid, empty 
nave averger hustled him past me, and out through the 
slam-doors. ‘What has he done?’ I asked of a second 
young man who followed with the expelled one’s hat. ‘II 
a fume une cigarette,’ he answered rather proudly. Such 
are the triumphs of anticlericalism !” 


% %& 
* 


The memoirs of Mrs. Craigie and General Butler, and 
Mrs. Fraser’s reminiscences, all notable items of the rgr1 
publishing seasen, have a Catholic as well as a general 
interest. On the heels of these comes the welcome 
announcement of a posthumously edited volume of Lionel 
Johnson’s essays, under the tile ‘‘ Postliminia.” If place be 
found in it for the essay on St. Ignatius, which our con- 
temporary America has disinterred for its readers from the 
twenty-year old files of a London literary periodical, Ignatian 
students will have the advantage of setting side by side two 
notable modern estimates of the Saint—the other, of course, 
‘being the work of Lionel Johnson’s fellow-poet and man-of- 
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The NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN is desirous of saving the children 
who as street-traders are being unfitted for future usefulness. 
It desires to prohibit the girls from trading in the streets at 
all. Will you help the Coronation Appeal Fund of the 
Society for maintaining and extending its work? Contribu- 
tions will be gratefully received by 

Robert J. Parr, Director: 40, Letcester-sguare, W.C. 












LENTEN ALMS 


Help the poor Mission of Southwold, Suffolk 
the misbelief. 


NO CHURCH, NOSCHOOLS 


centre of a vast area of 


NO PRESBYTERY. 


13th year of authorised appeal. 
FATHER H. MASON. 








Pray for us, 0 Holy Mother of God. 
That we may be made worthy of the 
promises of Christ. 


The promises of Christ—in other words the 
Faith, membership of the Church. Now surely 
no one is worthy of membership unless he is 
doing all in his power to promote the interests of 
that Church; to further Her claims amongst 
those who know Her not ; to dispel the illusions 
of the hundreds who, by dint of educational 
prejudice and hostile environment, either hate or 
despise Her because they do not know Her as 
She really is. 


Surely no one can suggest that any of us can 
be worthy of the promises of Christ unless we 
are throwing ourselves heart and soul into this 
great work, either personally or dy proxy. 


Many of us are prevented by circumstances 
from doing very much directly to promote the 
conversion of our separated brethren. But surely 
none of us are prevented from supporting and 
assisting those who are so fortunately situated as 
to be able to give their lives to the work. 


And can we honestly call ourselves sincere in 
asking Our Lady to pray for us “that we may be 
made worthy of the promises of Christ ” if we fail 
todothis ; if we turna deaf ear to those whose work 
for the spread of the Faith is so sadly hampered 
for want of buildings ? 


For example, here at Pickering, as we have so 
often said, the field is white with harvest. The 
people are ready to receive the truth, but for want 
of the necessary buildings the work is handicapped 
at every turn. If there ts any reader of this 
Tablet who has never contributed to our Church 
and Social Hall at Pickering, let him make up his 
mind now that not through his want of zeal shall © 
the Salvation of Souls be hindered. 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 





A gift from St. Joseph to Father Edward Bryan 
for his needs, to be used entirely at his dis- 
cretion, £20. 
Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 

TE EE 


or to Father 
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letters, Francis Thompson. In Lionel Johnson’s character- 
isation of St. Ignatius, we miss some of the Thompsonian 
warmth and colour, but are repaid by a compensating pain 
in restrained energy and concentration. We quote a few 
specimen sentences from Lionel Johnson’s paper, by the 
reprint of which America has done a service : Lionel Johnson 
discovers the Ignatian secret to lie in “the will; its 
disciplined strength, its unfailing practicality, its single- 
ness, and its power upon other wills. It was hardly a 
Franciscan sweetness that won to him his followers ; it was 
_ not supremacy of intellect or of utterance ; it was not even 
the witness of his intense devotion and self-denial. More 
than these it was his unequalled precision and tenacity of 
_ purpose ; it was his will and its method. . . . The insistence 
_ upon obedience, upon instant and willing co-operation, was 
_ essential to organised effectiveness ; and his whole teaching, 
_ whether for souls in the world or for his religious forces, 
_ dwelt upon the truth that discipline and training carry the 
_ day, that casual fits and gusts of emotion do not.” 





MR. BIRRELL AND RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE IN 
IRELAND. 


In his speech to the Manchester Reform Club, Mr. Birrell, 
having stated in reference to objections against Home Rule 
_ that the bugbears of separation and disloyalty had been got rid 
_of, said : 

‘Two bugbears still remain. It would be idle to deny their 
existence. One is religion—so-called religion ; not the religion 
of the river Jordan, but the religion of the river Boyne. The 
other difficulty is money. Religion so-called and money—you 
- cannot say so-called money. But they are there. 

Now just consider what the religious difficulty really means. 
_ There is no better Protestant in this club thanI am. But the 
great bulk of the Irish people belong to what used to be called 
- in this country “the old religion.” All your ancestors belonged 
to it, you know. We have changed our minds, I think for the 
better, but the Irish people have not changed their minds. 
The Catholic religion plays an enormous part in their lives. 
Their little way-side, weather-worn chapels, where they were 
taken by their mothers to their first communion ; their affec- 
tions for their priests who have stood by them in many a hard 
‘battle, their tempers and their dispositions, and the whole 
course of events, up to the present time, have made them, and 
confirmed them Roman Catholics; and you won’t alter it. 
Nobody now attempts to alter it. There was a time when there 
was a good deal of proselytism going on in Ireland, Protestant 
“proselytism and Catholic proselytism. You find no trace of 
that now. They are going on very well side by side. They 
have come to regard the differences between Catholics and 
‘Protestants as generic differences, like that between a horse 
anda cow, and although, I dare say, a time will come when 
they will perceive that these notions have an intellectual or a 
moral basis, they do not consider that at present. You may 
take it, not from me, but from anyone who knows anything 
about Ireland, that the Roman Catholic religion will prevail 
there for a long time to come, and everything that we have 
done in the past has only had the effect of riveting that religion 
upon them. The contention of the Opposition seems to come 
P to this—that no Roman Catholic country that contains any 
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: Protestant at all is qualified to have a measure of self-govern- 
ment, such as, for instance, we have conferred upon South 
- Africa or Canada. They would use it, they say, to discriminate 
unfairly against their Protestant fellow-countrymen, even in the 
A “matter of taxation. That argument, or that course of reasoning, 
if one can call it so, is now the basis of the whole case against 
Home Rule. I donot know how far they will be used in the 
House of Commons, but they will be used upon every platform. 
-_ The Roman Catholics are not fit to be entrusted—not with the 
lives, because their lives will not be subject to them—but with 
their property or with patronage in any shape, form, or way, and 
_ that the Protestants will suffer wrong and cruel wrong at their 
hands. I can only meet that statement with a denial. I am 
not saying for a moment that either Protestants or Catholics 
are absolutely to be trusted. I do not think they are. There 
may be cases of injustice and of favouritism, here and there ; 
but to say that the Catholic population of Ireland is unfit to 
exercise local government simply because a portion of the 
inhabitants of Ireland are Protestants is, I am satisfied, a 
libellous statement. We do not find it in the South and West 
of Ireland. I have seen in the towns and villages there the 
Protestant and the Catholic churches side by side. I have had 
meals with both the Protestant and the Catholic priest at the 
same table, and I am satisfied that if you impose upon the 
Irish people the responsibility of self-government, before the 
face of Europe, you can dismiss from your minds that their 
' unfairness will be of such a character as to unfit them for self- 
government. 
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William Clarke & Son’s Coal. 


Stove Cobbles.. 19/6 Special House.. 23/6 
Roaster Nuts .. 21/- Large Kitchen 206 Sarees enold -- 24/ 


341, GRAY’S INN-ROAD, KING’S CROSS, W.C. 
95, QUEEN’S-ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
"Phones : 628 North, 720 Western, 565 Paddington, &c, 
DELIVERIES EVERYWHERE. 


ee eeneee 
HEATING Most up-to-date System installed in Churches, 


Special. sation Schools, Residences, Public Falls, &c. Domestic 


atesand Illnstr- Hot Water Supply. Greatest economy in full 
ated Price Lists consumption. No skilled attention required. 
are sent free 


on application. BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


PRIEST’S COLLARS, “* evs spectar 


MANUFACTURES. CLOTH-FACED PAPER OR 
SPECIAL WATERPROOF. No Laundry Troubles. 


-ALWAYS A NEW COLLAR. Cheaper than washing. 
MEY’S, 9, NEWGATE-STRET, LONDON, E.C. (opposite G.P.O). 


RELICS 


of the PASSION 
by J. Charles Wall. 


Describes the Finding of the Holy Cross; the Exaltation, 
and subsequent history of the Relics of the Cross, Nails, &c. 
‘* A useful and absorbing volume.” — Guardian. 
Small crown 8vo. 26 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


EMBLEMS of the PASSION. 


24 Illustrations and Short Devotions, from a Fifteenth 
Century Manuscript. 


Price 3d. Post free, 4d. 


TALBOT & CO., 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE WATCHES 
OF THE SACRED PASSION 


BY 


HALILER -P2GALCWEN Sil 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
IN TWO VOLS. CLOTH, 8s. net. 
Postage, 6d. 


Pilgrim-Walks in Rome 
A GUIDE TO THE HOLY PLACES 
IN THE CITY AND ITS VICINITY. 


Third Edition, Greatly Improved. 


BY 
Father P. J. CHANDLERY, S.J. 


Octavo, 560 pages, beautifully bound in cloth, extra 
gilt, illustrated by 85 new plates, two plans of St. 
Peter’s, and a specially prepared Map of Catholic Rome. 


PRICE 5s. net; 
Postage within the United Kingdom, 4d. Postage abroad, 7d. 


THE PRACTICAL CATHOLIC 
MAXIMS SUITED TO CATHOLICS 
OF THE DAY. 


FATHER GABRIEL PALAU, S.J. 


TRANSLATED BY 
FATHER GEORGE CHARLES HUNGERFORD PCLLEN, S.J. 


Pp. 208 [ipa price 1s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


Cx 8v0 Japanese Vellum, bevelled and gilt edges, 


price 3s. net, postage 3d. 
The Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W. 


AND OF ALL CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS. 
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PLASMON — 


is the essential food I have 
so long wished for. I would 
never be without it.” 





REVIEWS.—( Continued from page 488.) 


LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY. 


Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. 
gs. 6d. net. London: Longmans. 
EADERS of the Professor of Poetry’s “ Springs of Helicon” 
will know what to expect in the volume of Lectures on 
Greek Poetry. It must have occurred to them in the midst of 
the enjoyment of the former work that Professor Mackail would 
be still more in his element, and therefore still more illuminating, 
if he were to treat Greek poets after the same manner that he 
there treated English : in this series of studies that hope is 
realised. The volume “proceeds on a somewhat analogous 
method” to that employed in “The Springs of Helicon.” “It 
does not on the one hand make any attempt to give a general 
history of Greek poetry, or any complete review of the work of 
Greek poets; nor on the other hand does it deal with its 
subject by abstraction and generalisation; it treats of the 
poetical movement which was part of the life, and is still part 
of the vitalising force of Hellenism, mainly as that movement 
was embodied or manifested in the work of single poets.” 

Professor Mackail has two main theses, the establishing or 
illustrating of which may be said to be the scope of these 
lectures. One is, as he puts it, “that all poetry is one thing, | 
being the interpretation and pattern of one thing, life”; the 
other that “ the aim of poetical criticism is to move nearer and 
nearer towards full appreciation, towards disengaging the 
essence of poetry.” According to the first he makes his selec- 
tion of the poets whom he suggests as most typical of their 
generation ; according to the second he endeavours to give us 
an estimate of their work. The Greek world of literature is 
divided into four main periods, that of Homer, that of the 
lyric poets, that of the tragedians, and that of the post-Athenian 
age; in each, while the spirit of the age is given, some one or 
two typical poets are selected for special and sympathetic 
criticism. ; 

Homer, naturally, occupies the first place, and receives more 
attention than any other. Professor Mackail is conservative, 
but with the conservatism that comes of full knowledge ; and 
he solves the Homeric question in a way that cannot but be 
gratifying to anyone to whom the Iliad and the Odyssey are 
realities. To him Homer is one; the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are single works ; the doubts of the critics may be answered by 
an examination of the genesis of the poems. The spirit of the 
poet is then drawn out with singular brilliance and enthusiasm ; 
to anyone who would awaken in himself or others an appre- 
ciation of the Greek poets we know nothing we would sooner 
recommend than the lecture on “ Homer and the Iliad.” 

Nevertheless, as the best piece of analysis in the whole book, 
we would select the criticism of Pindar. Professor Mackail has 
the gift of giving expression to everyone’s own unuttered 
feelings ; but nowhere does he succeed more accurately, though 
nowhere is success more difficult, than in the interpretation of 
the poet of Thebes, who haunts those who read him, and yet 
whom we think we dislike even while he fascinates us. Of him 
Professor Mackail writes : : 

Just as Thebes gives the feeling of being somehow outside of Hellas, 
Pindar gives the feeling of being somehow outside of Hellenic poetry. 


























































Plasmon & Plasmon Cocoa, 9¢., 1/4, 2/6. 
Plasmon Oats 6d. 


PLASMON Is used by the ROYAL FAMILY 








POWER’S WHISKEY. 
PURE POT STILL. 
“THREE SWALLOW.” = 


Made solely from malt and 











com grown in Ireland. 


JOHN POWER & SON, Ltd. 
JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, DUBLIN. 


ESTABLISHED 17091. 


DISTILLERS 
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During Len . 
YOU WON'T WANT MEAT 


But you must have nourishment. Try 


PROTOSE, oF S2A™P42> 


Made entirely from choice nuts and wheat. Deli- 
cious, nutritious, and easily digested. You will be 
surprised and delighted with Protose; many 
people have given up meat after trying Protose, 
for everyone admits the risk they run in eating 
the flesh of animals that are very likely to be 















The finest modern critics are inconclusive about him; they praise him : E “1 : +a | 
and make sudden reservations ; they repeat one another, sometimes, as a oe at ee t au about “ q 
it would seem, mechanically and without full conviction. This is e y y Hike to try Protose sen - 


3d. in stamps, mentioning this paper, to 


nternational Health Association, Ltd., | 


Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 
N.#.—And if you are not yet acquainted with Granose Flakes or 
Biscuits ask when you send fora FREE SAMPLE, Itis the daintiest — 
Breakfast Food you ever saw. Cures both indigestion and constipa- 
tion. E ; 


because, consciously or not, they are baffled by him. Under analysis 
he becomes a mere string of contradictions. He is the most religious 
of the Greek poets ; he was accepted as inspired by Delphi, and here 
and there gives utterance, in language of unexampled splendour, to the 
deepest religious emotions ; yet his odes give the impression of one who 
worships nothing but worldly success and fame, unless it be high 
birth. He is a master of language, who seems to write whatever 
comes into his head. He affects us with an almost speechless admira- 
tion, and then, in a moment, leaves us floundering ina maze of tortured 
language about things that do not interest us. ‘‘ Few people care for 
Pindar now,” says Professor Murray in a single sharp sentence. It may 
be doubted whether many people ever cared for him, any more than he 
cared for them. TZendit in altos nubium Atactus, says Horace of 
him; and indeed there is something about him meteoric, as of one 
whose poetry is barely human. At one moment, borne on by the 
rush of his language, we feel as if there was never any poetry like it ; 
at another, we are merely dazed and fatigued, and the impression he 
gives in the original (as he almost uniformly does in a translation) is of 
something grotesque and almost monstrous. The momentum of his 
poetry is perhaps unequalled. The science of his art never fails him. 

He handles great rhythmical masses with absolute mastery and pre- 
cision. The lifting movement and great crash of sound in his odes are 
almost incredible in their magnitude ; but his instrument is an organ 

with all the stops out. But we ache in their world of sound for the 
ee humana, or a phrase of the lovely flute-stop that goes straight to the 

eart. 


The manner and brilliance and language of Professor 
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Professor does in this volume for Greek Poetry. As Ruskin’s 
command of the technique both of art and of language 
enabled him to paint so well in words what an artist had 
put on canvas, so Professor’s Mackail’s obvious poetic gifts, 
and obvious command of prose, enable him to say in more 
common speech what the poets utter in language of their own! 
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But while he possesses no small share of the excellencies of 
Ruskin, one cannot help feeling that he also partakes of his 
- defects. That confidence of judgment which enabled him to 
see “all*and more than all” that was contained in a master’s 
work, and which often made Ruskin’s work indefinitely more 
brilliant than the object of his criticism, sometimes seems to 
us to be no less manifest in this volume ; sometimes, when 
we have been carried away by the clearness of the analysis, 
_and have again recovered the power to judge for ourselves, we 
look round for the evidence which has led to the conclusion, 
and must confess that we do not always find it. For instance, 
all the Professor says about Sappho and Simonides may be 
__ true, and we are inclined to think it is true, but we find it hard 
to believe that the most clear-sighted critic can derive it from 
the few odd, disconnected, mutilated lines which have survived. 
_ Again, the theory which sees in any one poet the fruit and the 
_ expression of his age and little more, and in his poetry the 
b crystallisation of the mind and life of his time, is one which 
seceonot but lead to generalisations, often more specious than 
_ well-founded. Of all men the poet is a man apart; his 
a evolution, above all the evolution of his spirit, goes on within 
= itself as within a world of its own. When he looks out on the 
__rest of life, it is true, he usually understands better, and speaks 
_ more accurately, than his contemporaries; but the matter of 
fact of history seems to show that his genesis obeys no law 
_ hitherto formulated by philosophy. It is not so much the man, 
as the moment, which gives him both the opportunity to speak 
and the subject for his utterance, that links him with any 
- particular generation, and makes him appear the proper 
exponent of his age. 
_ But this is criticism to which a critic such as Professor 
-Mackail must know himself to be exposed. He has 
¥ endeavoured to throw light on dark and hidden corners, 
_ and if at times the rays seems to us too dazzling he must 
_ see the praise that lies beneath the blame. If he has erred, it 
Phas been upon the side on which an interpreter of poetry may 
. be content to err; his work still remains, we think, the 
ee exponent of one aspect of the Hellenic mind that we 
_ possess 







The First Temptation of St. Antony. By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
Being a translation into English by RENE FRANCIS 
from the 1849-1856 manuscripts. Edited by Louis 

E BERTRAND. 7s. 6d. net. London: Duckworth. 


“HOSE to whom Flaubert’s Temptation of St. Antony 
F appeals and who care to read the great French stylist in 
_ an English dress will be grateful to Messrs. Duckworth and Co. 
for the edition which they have admirably produced. The 
printing, paper, and binding could hardly be better, or the price 
_ less. The translation, which has been excellently done, is from 
the earlier manuscript, not from the later one which was 
_ published by Flaubert himself. There is a dedication to Mme. 
_ Bernhardt, a preface in French and English by Sir Gaston 
_ Maspero, a prefatory note by the editor, and a preface by the 
translator. 


. ST. ANTONY. 
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St. Augustine and African Church Divisions, by the Rev. 
__W. J. Sparrow Simpson, B.D. (5s. 6d. net, London : Longmans), 
_ covers a larger field than its tille would at first suggest; for it 
- not only gives us St. Augustine’s attitude towards Church 
_ Divisions, but it traces the history and fortunes of the chief of 
~ these divisions, Donatism,—the Protestantism, we are tempted 
_ to call it, of his time. Two chapters in this volume will 
especially catch the eye of a Catholic reader: one on “St. 
3 Augustine’s Teaching on the Church,” and another entitled 
% “St. Augustine on Toleration.” Both chapters are written with 
i a fairness and breadth of mind which do great credit to the 
_ editor of The English Church Review ; they establish beyond 
E a doubt the identity of mind existing between St. Augustine and 
_ modern Catholics. The chapter on Toleration cannot but stir 
_ painful feelings ; while it shows how the Saint, with his growth 
in sanctity and experience, grew at the same time in a certain 
_ spirit of intolerance of heresy, it is also compelled to point out 
_ that the same is the mind of the Catholic Church to-day. A 
— Catholic will not deny what Mr. Sparrow Simpson asserts ; but 
he will insist on an accurate definition of heresy and heretic in 
order that the significance of the Church’s “intolerance” may 
be rightly understood. 





The Holy Week Book, ts.net. (London: Burns and Oates.) 
—This new edition of the liturgical services for Holy Week is 
commended by its clear type, handy format, and simplicity of 
arrangement. The services are set forth in Latin and English. 
The English version has undergone some revision, though the 
fine seventeenth-century translations of some of the hymns are 
retained. The psalms have been printed according to a typo- 
graphical scheme devised by Mr. Vowles, the choirmaster of 
Downside School, which should prove of material assistance in 

_ their proper singing, and on which he produces a note of 
_ explanation. The book should command a wide welcome by its 
- own excellence and timely appearance, 
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HOTEL 
REMBRAN DT 


Opposite 
BROMPTON ORATORY, 
LONDON. 


Opens May st. 





A Palatial Private Hotel on modern 
lines of luxurious refinement, ensuring 
the maximum of privacy and comfort. 
Under the same management 
as the Hotel Vandyke. 


The two Hotels, Rembrandt and Vandyke, are but a 
few yards from each other. 


Opposite the Rembrandt are the Victoria and 
Albert and Natural History Museums, and also 
the world-renowned BROMPTON ORATORY. 


Inclusive Terms from 12s. 6d. per day. 
May, June, July, from 15s, per day. 


HOTEL REMBRANDT 
Brompton-road, London, S.W. 






As usual 


HAYES & FINCH 


are supplying the /mest 
Golden Palms at the 


lowest prices. 





These Palms are 
specially grown and trained for 


the purpose. 
PASCHAL CANDLES in every size. 


Paschal Candlesticks trom £3. 


L’pool, London, Dublin, Glasgow, M’chester. 


HORLICK'S MALTED MILK. 


THE IDEAL FOOD E IDEAL FOOD DRINK. 


Refreshing. Invigorating. Sustaining. 
Gives Strength and Stamina and keeps you fit. 


PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING, 
The wholesome nutrition of pure milk and choice 
malted grain. An excellent table beverage, deli- 
cious in the morning, soothing at night. Supplies 
energy without unduly taxing digestion. Superior 

to tea, coffee, or cocoa, and an efficient correc- 
tive of insomnia, taken hot just before retiring. 














In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores. 
Liberal Sample "for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., 
SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 
each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 


per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) id. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. od. 


Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 


Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from the TABLET should enclose 3d. to cover 
cost of postage. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
to till r—2 tilly. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘* Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 


S BUTLER, with one or two foot- 

men. Country preferred, or travelling. Knows 

Italy well. Speaks Italian, some French. Age 33; 

5ft. roin. English. Married. Eight and a-half years’ 

excellent character. Apply Mrs. Arthur Perry’s 
Agency, 35, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


S WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 

4. to priests or laymen, where maid is kept. Ener- 
getic, capable, and good plain cook. Disengaged 
April ro, Excellent reference. Apply No. 173, TABLET 














ice 
AS thoroughly experienced NU RSE 
to first baby, or two children out of arms. 
‘London or near. Five years’ reference. Address B.C., 
TABLET Office. 


URSE, Lady’s first baby or young 
children, thoroughly experienced, disengaged. 
No. 169, TABLET Office. 


S WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 

(single, middle-zged) to one gentleman in small 

house or flat. Good plain cook. Good references. 

Write ‘‘ Mena,” The Misses Hall, Stationers, Balham 
Bazaar, High-road, S.W. 


A MARRIED couple (no children) 
seek situation as COOK and ODD-MAN, or 
CARETAKERS. Near Catholic church preferred. 
For recommendation apply to The Priest, Abbey 
Ruins, Reading. Address B. Martin, School House, 
Abbey Ruins, Reading. 


AS. HOUSEMAID, age 28. _ Dis- 
engaged. Apply E. Valentini, 28, Graham 
street, Eaton-square. 


UTLER-VALETS (R.C.), English 
and Foreign, seek RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Thoroughly experienced and capable. Good refer- 
ences and appearance. Also footmen, coachman, and 
studgroom. Apply Temple and Vaughan, Catholic 
Agency, 45, South Molton-street, W. 3136 Mayfair. 


EAD LAUNDRY-MAID of two or 


t three. One year’s good character. Eight 
previous, Agnes Hayward, 53, Lansdowne-road, Old 
Charlton, Kent. 


EAD-GARDENER.—S. Gilthorpe, 

two years foreman to the Right Hon. the Earl 

of Northbrook, Stratton Park, Micheldever, Hants, 

requires situation as above. Thorough experience in 
all branches. Highest recommendations. 


H OUSEMAID (under), Spanish, dis- 


s engaged now. _ Five years’ excellent references 
in Scotland. 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh (Agency). 


ADY can recommend friend as COM- 
PANION-HELP, or TRAVELLING COM- 
PANION. Fond of the country. Speaks French. Is 
well educated and a Catholic. Apply to 8, Trafalgar- 
road, Birkdale, Southport. 


hee highly recommends GOVER- 

NESS (R.C.) for young children. Usual sub- 
jects, also French, German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing. Willing to goabroad. Apply in first instance 
Mrs. Palmer, Fairfield, Williton, Somerset. 


[Aes highly recommended, seeks post 

as GOVERNESS -COMPANION. Music 
(advanced), voice training, French, German, Write 
M. M., French Convent, Newhaven, Sussex. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground, 


Close to golf links. 


South aspect. 
Separate tables. 


every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift te 


MRS. FISHER. 





RS. WALDORF ASTOR will re- 

commend W. Friend as GARDENER. Head 

of three or more. Fourteen years’ experience North 

and South of England. 3% years here. Catholic. 
Married when suited. Age 29. Cliveden, Taplow. 


ata Se ip early 2 det ate Se ee 

Oso Graduate (Honours) desires 
TUTORSHIP during Easter vacation, Free 

on April 15. No. 1345, TABLET Office. 

Y UNG Lady, bright, agreeable, with 
French, German, Music, seeks post as COM- 

PANION or GOVERNESS, external or internal. 

Would go abroad. Apply 156, TaBLer Office. 


YOUNG German Lady (R.C.) desires 
immediately HOLIDAY POST, or longer, in 
family ‘‘au pair.” Highest qualifications. Fluent 
French, drawing, painting, needlework. Excellent 
walker. References. Fraulein, Marlborough College, 
Buxton. 


VQOONG Man, married (R.C.), seeks 
situation as ASSISTANT to Mechanician or 
Estate Carpenter. Reference to Mrs. James Hope, 
Heron’s Ghyll, Uckfield. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


(as any Lady thoroughly recommend 

experienced NURSE? Three children (3, 2, 
13 months). Under-nurse and nursery maid kept. 
Personal reference indispensable. Age 28 to 35. Wages 
428 to £30. Mrs. Hugh Bassett, 17, Gloucester- 
street, S.W. 


AN any lady recommend French 
GOVERNESS, R.C., age about 26, for two 
children, 8-to? Elementary French, English and Music. 
Cheerful disposition. Good salary. Country. Appl 
Mrs. H., 71, Lexham Gardens, Kensington. : 


Cen any Lady recommend thoroughly 

good COOK, for country? Two in_ family. 
Nursery; six servants kept; help given. Must be 
economical and a good manager. Wages £30 to £35. 
Wanted April 29. Apply Mrs. Allan Leslie, The 
Cottage, Slindon, Arundel. 


C25 any Lady recommend an experi- 

enced, trustworthy CHILDREN’S NURSE 
for the country? Age from 26 to 36. Wages £35. 
Address Mrs. H., Forest Lodge, East Liss, Hants. 


MARRIED Couple wanted, BUTLER 
and COOK, thoroughly good, for term. 
Country (Scotland). 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh 
(Agency), 


PARLOURMAID wanted, upper of 

two. Country. Also single-handed KITCHEN- 
MAID. Apply, stating age, particulars and references, 
to Mrs. John Kenyon, Gillingham Hall, Beccles. 


RAVELLER wanted for ornamental 


metal work and church work. Good salary and 
commission for really competent man. None but first- 
class men need apply. State fully previous experience 
in travelling. No. 1324, TABLET Office. 


ANTED, SECOND LAUNDRY 
MAID of two (R.C.). Apply Mrs. Crawshay, 
Caversham Park, Reading. 


WANTED for the country a good 
UNDER-HOUSEMAID, age about 20. Mrs. 
R., Cosford, Milford, Surrey. 


ANTED, NURSERY GOVER- 

NESS, Catholic, take entire charge two chil- 

dren, elder seven, for beginning April. Apply Mrs. 
Paul Hemelryk, Beaconsfield, Woolton, Lancs. 
































HOUSES, &c. 


HOR SALE in an airy open position 
in St. Charles’-square, opposite the Sacred Heart 
Convent, and within a few minutes of three other Con- 
vents, a convenient modern HOUSE, double-fronted, 
with garden back and front. Four sitting-rooms, eight 
bed, usual kitchen, offices. Within five minutes of 
train, tram, or omnibus to any part of London. Lease- 
hold 63 years torun, or can be made freehold fora 
small sum if desired. Cost 41,500. Now for sale at 
4550 or mortgage transferred and cash down £200, 
Apply No. 1335, TaBLetT Office. 


REENFIELD HALL, HOLY- 
WELL, NORTH WALES.—TO BE LET, 
the above Hall (within ten minutes’ walk of Holywell 
Station, and one hour’s run from Liverpool and Man- 
chester, and about one mile from Holywell golf links), 
with about 16% acres of land adjoining, which comprise 
three small paddocks, the remainder being gardens, 
pleasure grounds and woodlands. The house is admir- 
ably situated in a finely wooded park, and contains 
large entrance hall, three entertaining rooms, ten bed- 
rooms, and ample kitchens and servants’ accommoda- 
tion. There are stables and coachhouse, &c. ; the 
flower and kitchen gardens are large and productive, 
and contain large vineries, conservatory, forcing pits, 
&c. Immediate possession ean be had. Rent £120 per 
annum. Apply The Agent, Greenfield Hall Estate, 
Holywell, North Wales, 


HK XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

to RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY or others.— 

TO BE SOLD CHEAP, or would be LET immedi- 
ately, a Freehold in West of England. Could be let 
furnished. The Mansion stands in a high, bracing 
position, has magnificent sea views, with South aspect, 
adjoining pine-woods, enjoying moor and sea air. This 
well-built Mansion would be most suitable for Home 
of Rest or a girls’ high class school, as the property is 

not overlooked, and that one of the conservatories 
could be converted easily into a chapel. Large verandah, 
gravelled terrace (roo yards). Four exceptionally large 

sitting-rooms, twenty bed and dressing-rooms, two 
bath-rooms, four w.c.’s, two staircases. Auto-garage, . 
stabling; hot-air heating. Every modern comfort. 
Perfect sanitation. Garden one and a half acre. Write 
= particulars C. W., Hétel Metropole, Hyéres, Var, 

'rance. 





qe LET, at a numinal rent to careful 
: Tenant, TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, fur- 
nished, for two months, from end of April. Four 
reception-rooms, 12 bed-rooms; chapel; all modern 
conveniences. Well stocked garden ; stabling for two. 
No. 149, Tascer Office. $ 





OLDSHOTT HOUSE, HECK- 
FIELD, WINCHFIELD.—Picturesque 
HOUSE, 4 acres land, 3 reception-rooms, 7 bed-rooms, 
servants’ hall; hot and cold water, bath-room; 
w.c.’s ; motor-house, 2 horse-boxes, paddock, cottage. 
brivate R.C. chapel near. To view. Apply J. Smith, 
Heckfield. 





HOTELS, &c. 
ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. _ Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets, Perfect 
sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


A MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


standing in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. ewly decorated ; luxuriously 
furnished by Maple. Inspection invited. . Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms, ’Phone 290, West. 


REIMS. — “ LA CHAMPAGNE ” 
Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic — 
house. 125 francs monthly. Best references. Old- 
historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome. f ‘ 
For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagnk ot 


ER MANY, CASSEL. — Refined 


Roman Catholic Educational Home for gentle- | 
men’s daughters. Home life. Every opportunity of © 
learning the language quickly and easily. Certificated — 
teachers for all subjects. Careful attention paid to — 
health and happiness. Herrn Geseimerrt Neumann, — 
Karthauserstr. 1, Cassel. 








LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s — 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet rer 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma-— 
nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters — 
also receive religious in the Convent who require — 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. Z 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
SALISBURY HoTEL, BOoscOMBE. 
Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage, Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly | 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 


OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church. Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms, Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11 
aday. Tel. 80 Telegrams: ‘‘ Kenworthy's.” 


UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’S, 
Sorsiton Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir — 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental Condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level, Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 


Apply ‘‘ Matron.” 
F RIARY, on BLACKHEATH, © 

CHILWORTH, SURREY.—A small furnished 
HOUSE TO BE LET for long or short time from 
three to four guineas, commanding lovely Heath views. _ 
Particulars on applying to Noyes, Heatherlea, Chil. — 
worth, Guildford, Surrey. E 
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Archbishop Bagshawe and the Bishops of Newport, Liver- 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. pool, and Salford will be present at the r4th Annual Dinner of the 
Catholic Association, which will be held on Tuesday, April 26, 
, Count Plunkett, K.C.H.S., was appointed a Vice-President of 


the Royal Irish Academy at its annual meeting. 


The Archbishop has given his patronage to a sacred concert The Rev. Charles Selby-Hall, formerly Vicar of St. Saviour’s, 
of works by J. Sebastian Bach, which is to be given at the Cathedral Senbay ena EAs wire Mrs. Selby-Hall and their two 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday evening under the conductorship of ; yee ree ede Catholic Charch: at; Fribourg, Blas 


Rev. W. Bernard Dyer, O.S.C., Rect i 
Mr. R. R. Terry in aid of the Organists’ Benevolent League. Oblates of St. Charles,, es ae 





— 


A WEEK-END IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 


I SDE EE SS YY ZS 
; i: a efeahing holiday ies a row cay at DELICIOUS COFFEE. EASTER FLOWERS for 

~ tha,” A t eart of t st ‘ 

= beautiful nd pexeetal eumetee ee Tose eortas EASTER DECOR ATIONS. 
os Catholic church, station, river, and golf-links, it offers 

~ convenience seldom to be found elsewhere. The house 

: has recently been fitted with every modern conveni- 


Clibrans’ Home 
ence. Full particulars from Miss Morgan; Clytha, Grown Blooms 


a vs are the best for this purpose, 
High in quality. Low in 
MISCELLANEOUS. W MH F Price. Price List now ready 


BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic jp Bosh; free oh application, 
NURSI HOME k by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Mesentey Pet Chronic Chas & CLIBRANS, 





received. Terms from 41 10s. to £6 6s, a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College 


terrace, Kemp Town. For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
OE ie EET SS MB ES TS 


A HOME with every modern comfott | ! DO YOU 
in a good French family, living in a beautiful | DECORATE YOUR CHURCH 


florists and Flower Growers, 
12, Market Street, 





Manchester. 











. ad healthy fot of reer is ee e English peters FOR EASTER ? ee 1 f 
} erms 8s. a day. Go rench lessons _ included, Phensan’ i Tive ce NarGeshae atid fram mn Appeal from Stanford-le-Ho 
fi 4 iC pet pe. 
' Address Dubuisson, 11, Rue Gustave Zédé, Paris XVI. Daffodils, atl tied with foliage and rae ae ony piace of worship is a disused barn, 
tifully packed. One gross, 3s. ; two, 5s. 6d. ; which is cold, damp, and dark. Already a sit 
U_ PAIR.—Young German Lady, three, 7s. 6d. ; four, gs. 6d. Cash with order, has been secured, but at least £200 tae wid % 
; -speaking French perfectly, wishes to spend rail (recommended), or post free. be collected before a suitable church can be 


\ 


some time from May 15 in a good English family, 


erected. No other church for miles around, 


FISHER & CO., St. Saviour’s, Jersey. 














_.- where she can become proficient in the language. Outside help is urgently required, and the 
ge French and German lessons given in exchange. Apply dearest wish of the all-poor congregation is to 
a -to Mrs. Schiller, Wick House, Richmond Hill, S.W. have a church before next winter. This appeal 
ee BR A K 8 F C K R A N K is made with confidence to the generous 
e. LUTHNER small GRAND PIANO. ® eagles public, ere pees s bee according 
4 Aliquot scaling. Great bargain. Room wanted. . Ser. o their’ means. asses for Benefactors, 
. ¢ Also Simplex Piano-player. Bargain, 11, Parkhurst- | SoyrHampron Peer ince: tien ee eckt: W.C. po Cuaries Caress, Stanford-le-Hope, 
i? road, Camden-road, London,.N. d 2% PER CENT. INTEREST 
r ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. 
E : ee ee ate Sonvedient peoeeee. Se ec ae : 
a as ff ivat p in, A * 
Reigate wating Rata idan eae | | Mistunf dt Bsns tance LAUNDRY macuierv[ 
__ polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood | ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
} pee re he eee C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, COOKING APPAraTus., 
> 
oa ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6 
” Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., os — ae Ss C = O O L FURNITURE 
re is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash ; \ 
s of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. D | N N E FO i? Illustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 
MILE-FED BACON.—Streaky mild, MAG AS E LS} lA é W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS,}| . 
, 46lb. sides, or gohalf-sides, 8!41b. ; 14 boneless b art Ltd., ’ 
flitches, od. ; 14 hams, gd., smoked or pale, Rail paid. : — 





Cash with order. M. Woodhouse, Dairy Farming PHCENIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY. 
Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. AS 


IDDLE-AGED Gentleman of small 


: means wishes to meet Lady with means with 
view to marriage. No agents. Address in first instance, 
enclosing recent photo, 144, TABLET Office. 


BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 

> great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 

tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 

{white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. r5in. and 

2tin., 8s. 6d. and 11s, 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 

statuettes, Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, &sgq,, 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 





is the Best Remedy for 


[| John Edgington & Co. Ltd. | 
~j Acidity of the Stomach, 19, Long-lane, E.C. 


» BAZAAR FITTING anp 
jj Heartburn, Headache,|| pEcoRATING a Speciality. 
An Immense and Varied Stock of 


[Gout and Indigestion | Hi ani DabFin otatts 


Telephone—Holborn 734. : 








T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 

HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 
iz teachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 


AVE HALF YOUR BUTCHER’S 
BILLS, and Buy Direct. Best English. Mutton : 


\ 
fois Gaia Sholuen, su nia ot See, | SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 
Bee Shee Gh Tok aedel! wists Orde xt INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 
free delivered London ; 10s. country. Hampers free. 


cast SE DIRECT SUPPLY STORES, Ltd., VAUGHAN’S 


6, Holborn Circus, London. 


RIVATE HOME.—Nervous, mild, BRONCHIAL CURE 


mental, and other cases. Home life. Lovely Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures 
house and grounds. Billiards, tennis, croquet, &c. 


References to clergy, leading specialists, and patients’ | | Asthma, Hay Fever, Eronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections 
friends. | Address ,Resident Physician (Catholic), 


137, TABLET Office. READ THIS! FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 
et ; , Bl Z 
1. MARY'S NURSERY COLLEGE, the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney 


Safest and most Effective ; 

Ges ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
ting, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 

Aperient for Regular Use. Dee ee ee eee 


Illustrated Guide sent free from 
F, N. CHarrincTon, Osea Island, Essex, 























‘| ial Cure to my great benefit. It gives me great relief, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD. — Gentle- I have used Vaughan’s Bronchial Cu y : , 
women trained as Children’s Nurses. Practical rains and most assuredly strengthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
Pee Beet ahy we children oe Behe rorks my voice used to fail, but for some time past it has served me well, even the other evening 
ee ee mmergares tauebts) Lectures on.) By ined it well for more thanan hour-and-a-half I occupied the pulpit. I honestly 
Hygi ‘: i ; : sustained it well to 1 up 
fcc eocpicne” TET ee Brincinak oe attribute this to using Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. It has another very 
welcome effect on me, it induces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 
INEBRIETY., Similar letters being received continually unsolicited. 
HOME FOR LADIES BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


(1st and 2nd Class). Can be obtained of ail Chemists. 


For particul ly tothe Rev. Mother, Bis I 
s. joche Asheety viaticws’” “| |Depot—KILOH & CO., Ltd. St. Patrick St, Cork. 
(Private address for the use of the Patients.) a TS A EE ED 
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Comfort.” 
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Li Lt Z; Z Lope coo pon Y Yipicccie 
Perfect Comfort 


means a car which is easy to drive and steer—a car which “ holds the 
road” under every circumstance. It means a car which is absolutely 
without vibration and noise—a car in which you are perfectly protected, 
and in which you can ride all day without fatigue. It means a car of 
ample power for every purpose—a car which runs “on top,” is 
flexible, and picks up quickly in traffic. The J. D. Siddeley Type 
Deasy Cars combine all these qualities in an exceptional degree. 


The prices of the Four-seated Torpedo Phaeton, as — 
illustrated, complete for the road, are as follows: : 


Standard Quality. Best Quality. 


Le Z 


1496 Wpeienins: terete, £A4O fc £480 
18-24 Wipe ctscesctreaedessoease’ SBLO™ «ass £535 
94-30 Wp: wi finkeeee $B10 3s £595 





2 3 Let us send you our Catalogue with full 
ey EE eerste particulars and sp2ifrations. Py: 
THE DEASY MOTOR CAR MFG, | 
COMPANY LIMITED. —' 


London Agency: The Connaught Motor & Carriage Coy., 
Ltd., 27, Long Acre, W.C. 





E. H. G. 





The J. D. Siddeley Type 
Deasy Torpedo Phaeton. 
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HEAD OFFICE—13, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. ESTABLISHED 1835. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £7,500,000. PAID UP, £1,500,000. REST, £510,000. 
DIRECTORS. é 
Mae HENRY FRANCIS SLATTERY, Esq., Sir THOMAS HENRY GRATTAN ESMONDE, PERCY PHILIP O’REILLY, Esq., j.P. 
oe e CHAIRMAN, Bart., M.P. Str JOHN PURCELL, K.C.B. 
tee. Hon. ALBERT HENRY PETRE, Rr. Hon. Toe EARL FITZWILLIAM. PATRICK WALTER STAFFORD, Esq. 
Deruty-CHAIRMAN. WILLIAM BAILEY HAWKINS, Esq. COUNT DE TORRE DIAZ, 
Sir DOUGLAS F. R. DAWSON, K.C.V.O., C.M.G. Rr. Hon. Tue EARL OF KENMARE,C.V.O. — | 3 é 


SECRETARY—J. H. DAVEY. 
SOLICITORS—W. H. DUNNE, Esq., 7, Suffolk-street, Dublin; and H. G. LOUSADA, Esq., 16, Old Broad-street, London. 
LO 


NDON—13, OLD BROAD-STREET, E.C.—J. L. WHELEN, C. F. Hiccinson, Joint Managers. 








BAKER-STREET ... 23, Baker-street W. ...... J. N. Sangway, Manager. | HARROW-RCAD .. 2, Elgin Avenue, W.  «....... H M. Bexfield, Manager. } 
BAYSWATER ........ 68, Gloucester Gardens, ISLINGTON ........ 361 & 363, Goswell-road, E.C... A. W. Davey, + 
Bishop’s-rd., W..,.... W- H. Bishop, ie KING’S CROSS .... 286, Pentonville-road, N. .... H. C. Rayner, a 
BELGRAVIA.......... 21, Grosvenor Gardens,S.W. H. S. Lewis, ny NOTTING HILL.... 158, High-street, W........... F.H.MacMahon, ,, 
; ; Ww K. Wal OXFORD-STREET.. 276, Oxford-street, W. ...... G. J. Wareham, _,, 
ee CAMDEN TOWN .... 189, High-street, N-W. ..,. J.G.K. Wales, | SMR AND ........+006 180, Strand, W.C..e.c:+ece0cs F. W. Carr, 3} 
eqset CHARING CROSS .... 9, Charing Cross, S.W. .... Alfred Molony, ” WILLESDEN........ St. Mary’'s-rd., Harlesden, N.W. GeorgeOswin, _,, 
: CARDIFE = waz-22. St. Mary-street «+. J. R. G. Buiren, Manager, 
MANCHESTER.... Spring Gardens «es. J. E. V. Phillips. 
IRELAND. 
Dublin—34, College Green... W. L. Burke, Manager. A. D. O’Leary and B. A. McSwiney, oe Sub-Managers. 
Do. CAMDEN-STREET .. Es ae .. Lower Camden-street ee Ve « +» C. D. Mahony, Manager. 
Do. GREAT BRITAIN-STREET A «. Cavendish Row ts 6 ee 35 «- Patrick Bourke, is 
Do. PEMBROKE _.. ie ne ea Baggot-street Bridge 5 s ae .. -G. F. W. Fosbery, .,;, 
Do. RATHMINES .. ms 7B ed -- Ormonde Terrace .. a a ee -- ThomasTaylor,  ,, 
Do. SMITHFIELD .. ve = ne +. 33, Arran Quay ee xa ‘ie ae -. P. T. Manning, F 
Do. WESTLAND ROW .. ee reat Brunswick-street a T. A. J. Curtis, 3 


And eighty-three Branches throughout ‘the Provinces. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened and conducted in conformity with the practice of London Bankers. In cases where a remunerative balance is not maintained 
a charge for commission is made. Current Account customers have the usual facilities for the discounting of approved Bills, obtaining Loans upon negotiablef ~ 
Securities, depositing bills, coupons, &c., for collection, and of lodging with the Bank Deeds and other valuable property for safe custody. Every facility is afforded § 
for the transmission of money and for the receipt and delivery of Stocks, Shares, &c., between London and Ireland. The Bank undertakes the collection of Divi- 
dends, Annuities, oe &c., for its Customers free of charge, and transacts every description of Banking business, including the purchase and sale of Stocks, 

_ Shares, Securities, &c. 

DEPOSITS in sums of £10 and upwards are received from the public at the current rate of interest allowed on such accounts subject to 7 days’ notice of withdrawal 
and at all Branches in Ireland deposits from 1s. upwards are received under the head of ‘‘ National Thrift.” : : 

LETTERS OF CREDIT, payable at the chief commercial cities and towns of the world, are granted. 

CIRCULAR NOTES are issued by the Bank, addressed to all, and payable at any of the places on the Continent where the Bank has an Agent. 

IRELAND.—Drafts are granted on the numerous Branches of the Bank, and Bills, Pin Rep e in the principal Cities and Towns in Ireland. 


**« * Every person connected with the Establishment signs a declaration of Secrecy as to the Accounts of Individuals, and the affairs of the Bank generally, : 
* J. H. DAVEY, Secrerary. 
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-go beyond the mere secular work of teaching. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





The subject of the necessity of religious teaching and of 
a dogmatic method in education, which we illustrated last 
week from Mr. Chesterton, almost inevitably found a 


~ prominent place in Mr. Balfour’s striking speech at the 


Mansion House at the first meeting commemorative of the 
centenary of that great educational association, ‘The 
National Society.” Founded in 1811, at a time when 
neither the State nor the people at large took much 
interest in education, the Society had for its purpose the 
promotion of education in the principles of the Church of 
England. Through its initiative and stimulation, a sum 
of about 450,000,000 has been spent in the building and 
maintenance of denominational schools and training colleges 
of the Church of England. Its work since the Act of 1870 
A challenge had been thrown out 
by the Government of the day by the mouth of Lord Ripon. 
Since then, as the Archbishop of Canterbury pointed out 
at the meeting, they have built over 5,000 new schools, at 
a rent of over 9,000,000. In 1870 the number of 
Church schools was 6,900; in 1889, it was 11,800; and if 
they expressed it in terms of school places, the increase was 
from 1,411,000 in 1870 to 2,621,000 in 1899—an increase 
of 1,200,000 school places. At the lowest estimate, the 
Church of England expended 9,500,000 to provide 
those places. There were trifling grants, it was true, but 
these were not included in the figures given. Here isa 
‘work upon which all friends of denominational education 
can and will agree in congratulating the Society. The 
figures show how strong is the conviction of the necessity of 


_ definite religion forming an integral part of- the education of 


the young, and the stronger and more general is that convic- 
tion and its material realisation in a multitude of living insti- 
tutions, the more difficult will it be for any Government to 


abolish such schools and so inflict an injustice on those 


who conscientiously desire a religious education for their 
children. 





Though we have given extracts from Mr. Balfour’s speech 
in another column, there are points which deserve to be 
selected for the added emphasis of repetition. In the first 
place, he entered a strong protest against the folly of pre- 
tending to divide education into two water-tight compart- 
ments, secular and religious, which may be_ treated 
separately by different agencies and at different times. The 
education of a child is one thing, a bundle of influences 
which cannot properly be dissociated. It is therefore idle 
to suggest that the State should confine itself to secular 
instruction and leave religion to be supplied by others. That 
would be a disastrous solution. If the State took the child 
for his early days and years it was responsible for and must 
Even a 
mere negative attitude would here be positive and disastrous, 
just-as if the State should refuse protection to the cellars of 
the Bank of England. But if the State could not give the 
religious instruction necessary, it ought to call in the assist- 
ance of those who could and would, by allowing them every 
facility for their proper work without undue favour to any. 
Nor could the difficulty be evaded by the devising of a 
system of what was called “non-dogmatic theology,” or 
undenominational instruction. That he regarded as the 
wildest dream imaginable. Whatever subject instruction 
touched, it must be dogmatic if it was to be worth anything. 
Children must be taught definite things ; if they were not 
taught dogmatically they could not be taught at all. The 


idea that Parliament could distil the common essence of 
Christian creeds and impose the teaching of it was grotesque. 
His own view, his own hope, was that a way would be 
found to give in our schools the teaching desired by the 
parents to every child of the great schools of religious belief. 
Here we havea statement of principles which, if they are con- 
cerned with things familiar and even trite, are nevertheless true 
and necessary to be repeated. It is well that they should have 
been put forward once again by a statesman of the rank of 
Mr. Balfour, for, coming from him, they will serve as 
encouragements to those who, during recent years, have 
had to bear the brunt of so many assaults upon denomina- 
tional education. 


ened 


Nor is Mr, Balfour the only statesman who, during the 
last few days, has made reference to the subject of educa- 
tion. Mr. Birrell was the guest of the Manchester Reform — 
Club on Friday in last week, and, in the course of a long 
speech on the political situation connected with the Parlia- 
ment Bill and rival proposals for the reform of the House 
of Lords, had naturally something to say about the Refe- 
rendum as a means of settling disputes between the two 
Houses of the Legislature by a pcll of the people on the 
subject at issue between them. Of course he mentioned it 
only to dismiss it, and one of his reasons was that it would 
entail the reference not merely of the principles of a Bill, 
but the whole Bill. And he then offered as an illustration 
of the unworkableness of the proposal his own Education 
Bill of 1906. He insisted that “if ever an election was 
fought on education alone, it was the election of that year,” 
and its result was a mandate from Liberal voters for a policy 
involving no tests for teachers and popular control of 
public money. These principles he sought to incorporate 
in a Bill containing just sufficient compromise “to secure 
an educational system which should have been permanent 
in its operation, and should have not left behind it in the 
breasts of any considerable number of our fellow-country- 
men feelings of unfairness or injustice!” The perusal of 
such a statement as this makes one rub one’s eyes. Mr. 
Birrell at Manchester must have forgotten his admission in 
Parliament when introducing the Bill that minorities would’ 
suffer under it, but they must grin and bear it, remember- 
ing that sufferance was the badge of their tribe. Does he 
fora moment think that, had the Bill been as fair as he 
describes it, the country would have rung with Catholic 
protests from one end to the other, or that the Irish 
members would have appeared on the same platform in the 
Albert Hall with the Catholic Peers to strengthen the hands 
of the Bishops in declaring against a Bill which would have 
deprived us of hundreds of our schools? Against his con- 
cluding point, that the Government would have been 
defeated if they had referred the Bill to the people, we have 
no objection to make. It is what we, along with many others, 
have always maintained. The Government were dared at 
the time to put the thiog to the test of an appeal to the 
country, but they did not because they dared not. Mr. 
Birrell now makes a big admission. ‘Who would have 
voted for us? . . . Weshould have been beaten, hopelessly 
beaten.” And the defeat would have been due not to the 
inability of the country to understand the few concessions 
which the Government had introduced, but to the country’s 
thorough appreciation of the havoc that the Bill would have 
made of voluntary schools, and of its radical unfairness 
and unworkableness, Mr. Birrell prudently abstained from 
any reference to his Government’s other attempts to settle 
the Education question; and the Archbishop of West- 
minster’s words hald good, that we may be thankful that we 
still stand on the more solid ground of the Act of 1902. 
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Much strong language is being used about the decision 
of the Council of University College School to discontinue 
yeceiving boys with scholarships from the London County 
Council. The Council is blamed for pandering to caste 
prejudice, and it is urged that a school which has received a 
large amount of public money has no right to evince such 
a spirit of exclusiveness. A different light 1s, however, 
placed upon the matter in some letters which have appeared 
in The Manchester Guardian from persons connected with 
the school. Thus Mr. G. Warre Cornish, of Manchester 
University, and an old master at the school, whilst admitting 
that a number of the L.C.C. scholars have done well at the 
school, states that in many more, “no discrimination has 
- been shown in the kind of boy selected to receive these 
first-class advantages. . . . Examples of what can only be 
described as democracy run wild are to be found—cases 
where boys from working-class homes, whose talents and 
attainments are under the average of their school-fellows, 
are receiving out of the ratepayers’ money an education 
which professional and business men are toiling all their 
days to secure for their children. The whole problem is 
one of selection.” Similar testimony is borne by Mr. 
James Bourne Benson, a member of the Council of the 
school, who says that the County Council has not “ picked its 
scholars with sufficient discrimination,” seeking to endow 
poverty apart from capacity, and, “under the guise of a 
maintenance grant, to assist the family of a scholar instead 
of equipping the scholar himself with the food, clothing, 
and means of taking part in the life of the school, without 
which even a capable boy cannot take full advantage of his 
new and unaccustomed surroundings. ... It is small 
wonder that in these circumstances London County scholars 
in a public school should have found themselves to some 
extent a class apart, in the school but not of it, and that 
from time to time stories about them should have been 
carried home by their companions to anxious mothers who 
have begun to doubt whether the association is altogether 
desirable.” 





The result is that the school has suffered by this whole- 
sale admission of L.C.C. scholars, Alone amongst the 
greater public schools it had given the County Council’s 
Scholarship system a fair and sympathetic trial. There was 
no claim upon it to do so. It had received no money from 
the County Council or from Whitehall for its magnificent 
new buildings at Hampstead, or for its equipment or main- 
tenance, beyond the fee paid for the County Council's 
scholars. There are at present 58 L.C.C. scholars in the 
school, and the Governors are of opinion, from the informa- 
tion at their disposal, that they will more than recoup 
themselves for the fees lost from these scholars by the more 
numerous admissions of the sons of residents in the locality 
for whom the school is primarily intended. Mr. Benson 
states definitely that the school has suffered by the experi- 
ment of the admission of the L.C.C. scholars, and that if it 
continued it there would be small hope of fully utilising or 
paying for its new buildings. Under these circumstances 
the Council of the school had to consider what must be 
done. Parents would not send their boys; the prejudice 
was perhaps wrong or ridiculous ; but it was there, and the 
Governors had to reckon with it. They could not “ allow 
any experiment, however valuable to the public interest, to 
reduce its numbers below the point at which it would cease 
to pay its way.” And, with regret, they had no option but 
to announce that the experiment must be discontinued. 





Mr. Runciman has at last yielded somewhat to the repre- 
sentations of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council in regard to the Board of Education’s 
order for immediate reduction of the size of classes. It will 
be remembered that the Board had passed strong criticisms 
upon the Committee’s proposals for reduction as inadequate 
and slow, and had even threatened to withhold grants to 
the amount of £10,000 for delay in complying with the 
requirements of the Code. On this the County Council 
wrote to the Board in their own defence, calling attention 
to the frequent changes in the requirements of the Board 
and the need for the requisite reforms being spread over a 
period of years. Last week Mr. Runciman received a 
deputation, at which the necessity of spreading the reform 
over a number of years was strongly urged by Mr. Cobb, 
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the Chairman, so that undue financial strain might be 
avoided. Sir John Benn said that, although there were 


considerable differences between parties on the London 


County Council on other matters, they were quite united 
on this question, and he gave general support to the views 
which had been laid before the President. Mr. Hayes 
Fisher dealt with the financial aspect of the question, and 


said that the Council had to contemplate an increase in the 
rates of at least 214d. if the present requirements of the Board 


were to be met. Mr. Runciman, in reply, gave the members 


of the deputation an assurance that if a definite scheme 
was prepared for dealing with the matter, and was approved 


by the Board, the Council would not further be unduly 
pressed, and that if plans for future reform in the direction 
of reducing the size of classes were drawn up the Board 
would probably undertake not to ask the Council to execute 
further reductions for a period of from seven to ten years. 
He ended by suggesting a round-table conference at an 


early date at which an amicable arrangement might be 


arrived at upon the points at issue. The deputation 
departed satisfied that the main issues for which they con- 
tended had been conceded in principle. After this it may 
be hoped that Mr. Runciman will accord similar facilities 
to the local authorities for the County of Lancashire and 
the City of Liverpool to plead their cause in the matter of 
the reassessment of school accommodation, which threatens — 
to bear upon them with such crushing weight. Though on 
a different point, the Lancashire case is the same from a 
financial aspect. 


Natural history and botany afford interesting and inform- 
ing lessons for scholars which never lose their freshness 
if tactfully and capably given. By such lessons many a 
boy and girl is aroused to a study which supplies them witb 
a hobby and an unfailing source of interest which lends 
delight to country walks, and opens out a subject that can 
be pursued at leisure for a lifetime. Messrs. Hutchinson 
send us two small volumes ‘‘ Birds of the Country-side” 
and ‘Our British Trees,” which should prove of immense 
assistance to teachers, scholars, and, indeed, to any who 
wish for information upon the subjects treated and presented — 
in a clear yet compendious form. ‘The volume on birds is 
by Mr. Frank Finn, F.Z.S., and is intended to serve as a 
means of identification of the birds most conspicuous in ~ 
life or literature, free or in captivity in this country. The 
author’s idea is that the easiest method of learning to know 
birds is to identify those kinds which first catch the eye and 
from them to proceed to learn those connected with them. 
Accordingly, he first deals with such birds as may be seen — 
in suburban gardens, public parks or about houses, without — 
going out of town. Then come the birds of the wood- — 
lands, hedgerows and the fields, and, finally, the denizens 
of uncultivated districts. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated from photographs taken from life and with coloured — 
plates specially drawn. “Our British Trees” is by Mr. 
Francis G. Heath, who will be known for his “Our Wood- — 
land Trees” and “ The Fern Paradise.” This little book is 
modestly sent forth as a pocket volume, a handbook which 
we are pleased to say is handy in useand reliable asa guide, 
and is illustrated from photographs and drawings by the 
author. It should prove of the greatest assistance in the 
identification of the trees of our island. And it should also 
help to enkindle interest in a subject upon which the author ~ 
not only writes with ripe knowledge but with enthusiasm.- 


The more one gets at the facts concerning the half-time. 
system as it is worked in towns, the less defensible does it 
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appear. Some remarkable figures have just been disclosed 

in a report by Dr. J. W. Talent, the Medical Officer of 
_ Health for Ashton in Lancashire, on the half-time system 
in that town. The system means, he states, that the 
children get too little sleep, and on that ground alone must 
be injurious. According to an eminent authority, children 
between 10 and 13 required 10% hours’ sleep, and between 
13 and 15 years 10 hours’. Incases investigated at Ashton 
54 half-timers obtained 814 hours’ sleep, 53 obtained 8 
hours’, and 13 as little as 7 hours’, Those who obtained 
10% hours’ were mostly girls who were domestic half-timers. 
Out of 150 cases only 23 parents were so poor as to require 
the 2s, 6. or 4s. earned by the child as a balf-timer. 





THE CIRCULAR ON LOCAL INSPECTORS. 


The Board of Education is in trouble. As we chronicled 
last week, Mr. Hoare initiated a discussion in the House of 
Commons on a circular issued last year by Mr. Holmes, Chief 
Inspector of Elementary Schools, who has since retired, to 
inspectors on the subject of the inspectors appointed by the 
local authorities. In this document the capacity of these 
inspectors was criticised, and the suggestion made that 
inspectors should be men who had had the benefit of a higher 
training than that of elementary school teachers. Mr. Runci- 
man repudiated the circular as opposed to his own policy and 
__._ that of the Board and disclaimed responsibility. 


THE ‘ SUPPRESSED CIRCULAR.” 


The following passages from the circular by Mr. E. G, A. 
Holmes quoted by Mr. Hoare in the House have appeared in 
eee Lhe. Times: 

(1) In June, 1908, I sent a circular to all the “E” inspectors 
inquiring in general terms which of the L. E. A.’s had inspec- 
tors of their own, what the antecedents of those inspectors 
were, what salaries they received, what work they had to do, 

_ how they did their work, and whether the Board’s inspectors 

concerned found them a help ora hindrance... . 

(3) Of these 123 inspectors 109 are men and only 14 are 

_ women. No fewer than 104 out of the 123 are ex-elementary 

‘teachers, and of the remaining 19 not more than two or three 
; have had the antecedents which we usually look for in our 
candidates for junior inspectorships—ze., have been educated 
_ first at a public school and then at Oxford or Cambridge. 

(4) The difference in respect of efficiency between the 
ex-elementary-teacher inspectors and those who have had a 
more liberal education is very great. Very few of our inspectors 
have had a good word to say for the local inspectors of the 
former type, whereas those of the latter type are, with about 
three exceptions, well spoken of. In Liverpool, for example, 
where out of nine inspectors only three are of the ex-elementary- 
__ teacher type, his Majesty’s Inspector is able to say: “Their 
_ work is well done on the whole, and they are certainly a help” ; 
____ whereas in Manchester and Salford, where out of 15 inspectors 
‘14 belong to the ex-elementary-teacher class, his Majesty’s 
_ Inspector says: “ The existence of these inspectors stereotypes 
__ routine, perpetuates cast-iron methods, and forms an effectual 
_ bar to development and progress,” and he expressly excepts from 
this general censure the one inspector, a woman, who has been 
an elementary teacher. 
_ (5) Apart from the fact that elementary teachers are, asa 
rule, uncultured and imperfectly educated, and that many if 
not most of them are creatures of tradition and routine, there 
__ are special reasons why the bulk of the local inspectors in this 
country should be unequal to the discharge of their responsible 
duties. It is in the large towns which had school boards before 
the appointed day that the majority of local inspectors are to be 
found. Thus, in the 12 largest towns—L. L. M. B., &c.—there 
are no fewer than 75 local inspectors besides a host of specialists. 
In these towns the local authorities have inherited from the 
school boards not merely a vicious system of local inspection, 
but also a large number of “ vicious” local inspectors. 
(7) Having regard to all these facts we cannot wonder that 
_ local inspection as at present conducted in the large towns is on 
the whole a hindrance rather than an aid to educational pro- 
gress, and we can only hope that the local chief inspectors, who 
are the fountain-heads of vicious officialdom, will be gradually 
pensioned off, and that if local inspection is to be continued in 
their areas their places will be filled by men of real culture and 
enlightenment.... 
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Circular sent to each “E. 2” district inspector, asking for 

information with regard to local inspectors. 
Confidential. 

His Majesty’s Inspector, Mr.—— 
: I shall esteem it a favour if you will let me know which, if 
As any, of your local L. E. A.’s have school inspectors of their own. 
‘ In the case of those which have school inspectors will you kindly 
_ _ inform me— 
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(1) How many inspectors of each sex are employed b 
each L. E. A. E ; ate : 

(2) What their antecedents have been (social, academic, 
professional, &c.). 

(3) What salaries they receive. 

(4) What work they have to do. 
detail.) 

(5) How they do this work. 


(6) How far do you find them a help or a hindrance in your 
Own district work ? 





(Please describe in some 


ANOTHER DISCUSSION IN THE COMMONS. 


In Committee of Supply in the House of Commons on 
Thursday in last week, Sir W. Anson, formerly Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Education, again brought up the 
question of this suppressed circular. He said that with reference 
to the recent discussion in that House, in which the President 
of the Board of Education repudiated the action of Mr. Holmes, 
late Chief Inspector to the Board, he pointed out that the 
circular was sent out in consequence of returns made in June, 
1908. The terms of the circular, having regard to the relations 
which should and must prevail between the Board and the local 
education authorities, and the inspectors of those bodies, were 
injudicious in a high degree; but for his own part and, he 
believed, on behalf of many on the opposite side of the House, 
he wished to clear off the impression that they thoughta liberal 
education developed to the extent of obtaining a university 
degree was not a very desirable qualification for an inspector, 
whether a local authority’s inspector or a Government inspector. 
Democracy and education did not seem to him to stand in any 
close relation to one another, because the great thing in educa- 
tion was to get the best education possible. He did not know 
why the Government and ‘the country supported universities if 
a university education did not carry with it the stamp of a more 
liberal education than that obtained by a person who might have 
gone through some portion of a secondary school education 
and then become a teacher and afterwards been promoted to 
the position of inspector. He could not think that a man who 
had merely been a teacher in an elementary school was therefore 
necessarily qualified to be an inspector. A person educated in 
that way was often not conscious of his own limitation, whereas 
a university man was. The principle on which the statements 
in the circular were based commended itself to him, and must 
commend itself to anyone honestly desirous of seeing the 
education of the country properly conducted and the inspection 
of schools carried out in the best way. The circular was issued 
by a gentleman who had served the Board of Education for a 
great many years with success and distinction, and he did not think 
he deserved the complete repudiation which his circular obtained 
at the hands of the President of the Board of Education. He 
could not believe that the Civil Service of the country could be 
successfully conducted if those who worked hard and obtained 
comparatively little credit for their labour were liable to be 
thrown over in the almost contemptuous tone in which the 
President of the Board threw over his late Chief Inspector on 
Tuesday. 

Mr, RUNCIMAN’S REPLY, 


Mr. RUNCIMAN (President of the Board of Education) denied 
that he had ever referred to Mr. Holmes in contemptuous 
tones. Thecircular issued by Mr. Holmes did not contain a 
fair expression of: the policy of the Board, but he had never for 
a moment thought of casting the slightest aspersion on the 
character of Mr. Holmes, who had always been a true friend of 
the elementary school teachers. In view of the wide publicity 
which Mr. Holmes’s circular had received, and to reassure the 
teachers in elementary schools, he had decided, with a view to 
the removal of any misunderstanding, to call in all the copies of 
it which might be in existence. The policy of the Board had 
always been to allow as much latitude as possible in the expres- 
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sion of opinion on the part of its officials, and he should 
deprecate any action calculated to place any undue limitation 
on that freedom. He regretted that an unnecessary amount of 
heat had been imported into this maiter, which had given rise 
to a considerable amount of regrettable misunderstanding. 


A DEPUTATION FROM THE N. U. T. 


A deputation from the National Union of Teachers waited 
upon; Mr. Runciman on Friday in last week, reports The Morn- 
ing Post, and laid before them their views with regard to the 
issue of the circular relating to the appointment of inspectors 
which has aroused so much interest. The deputation consisted 
of Mr. F. Goldstone, M.P., Mr. Marshall Jackman (President), 
Miss Cleghorn (Vice-President), and Messrs. C. W. Hole, Allen 
Croft, George Sharples, A. R. Pickles, and Walter Bentliff, 
members of the Executive of the National Union of Teachers. 
Mr. Runciman was accompanied by Mr. C. P, Trevelyan, M.P., 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education. — 

The deputation asked that the circular should be withdrawn, 
that the information on which it was based should be destroyed, 
that the inspectors of the Board of Education should be informed 
that the views expressed in the circular did not represent the 
policy of the Board, that instructions to inspectors should be 
made public as formerly, and an assurance was demanded that 
in all appointments to the inspectorate and other positions in 
the educational service academic qualifications, experience, and 
training of the candidates should alone be considered. ; 

Mr. RUNCIMAN, in reply, informed the deputation that copies 
of the circular would be “ called in,” and undertook to consider 
sympathetically the various points placed before him; and the 
important announcement was made that the “circular” con- 
sisted of a memorandum written by Mr. Holmes in the ordinary 
course of his duty for the information of the Department, which 
was submitted to his immediate chiefs, and was sent out to the 
Board’s inspectors by Sir Robert Morant, the Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Board, with a covering ietter. 4 

Sir Robert Morant was thus, it appears, entirely respon- 
sible for the issue of the memorandum. Members of the depu- 
tion who were seen on the matter by a representative of Zhe 
Morning Post expressed themselves as pleased with their recep- 
tion by the President of the Board of Education, and anticipated 
that as a result of the interview their demands would be con- 
ceded. 








RELIGION AND DOGMA IN TEACHING. 
MR. BALFOUR’S VIEWS. 


Speaking at the first meeting commemorative of the Centenary 
of the National Society at the Mansion House on Thursday in 
last week, Mr. Balfour said : 


Most rightly, those who founded and carried on the work of 
the Society thought, in 1811 and subsequently, as we think now, 
that it is folly to divide education into secular and religious, as 
if they were two quite separate things to be considered wholly 
apart and to be carried on wholly apart. They thought, as we 
think, that the education of a child is one thing, that it is a 
single name for a bundle of influences which cannot be properly 
disassociated, and that the idea you can put into a separate com- 
partment those influences which are to act upon the religious 
- convictions of a child and into another quite separate one those 
fragments of secular learning which are to make it acquainted 
as far as may be with what the world is, what the world has 
done, what is literature, and what is science, is to misunderstand 
the psychology of children and to misunderstand the true way 
n which education and moulding of character is to be carried 
on. ... It was clear to the State that if it was to bear the cost of 
education and had to mix itself up with education, it would 
find itself, and could not help finding itself, in a difficulty when 
it began to deal with the religious side of education. 

That difficulty, I believe, has been felt in every community in 
the civilised world, and has found a different solution in many 
communities. It is a difficulty that must be faced, and it is not 
easy to deal with. There are people who suppose that the thing 
could be quite comfortably settled if the State would look after 
secular education and leave everything else on one side. 

That I believe to be an absolutely disastrous solution. . . . If 
you take away the child and compulsorily educate it during a 
certain number of hours in every school-day, you are responsible, 
and must go beyond the mere secular work of teaching. 


THE DUTY OF THE STATE. 


There are some attitudes which are called negative, but 
’ which are really positive in the truest sense of the word. There 
are some things which, if you leave them alone, and merely do 
nothing, you do a very great thing, and it may be a very bad 
thing. It would not merely be a negative action, for example, 
if the Government were to say, We do not mean to appropriate 
the gold lying in the cellars of the Bank of England, all we do 
is to refuse it protection. We will not allow the police, or any 
other force, to protect those treasures. That would not bea 
negative operation. The Bank would socen find out it wasa 
highly positive operation, which would speedily have serious 
practical and positive consequences. In the same way—and 
the metaphor is not overdrawn—I believe it to be most danger- 
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ous for the State to say, We ignore the whole subject of religious 
education, and put it on one side as no affair of ours. We will 
look after the positive knowledge which is to fit the child for the 
practical affairs of life, or to give it some elements of intellectual 
culture. If it is dangerous for the State to take up that 
so-called negative attitude, and if we are to admit, as we do, 
that the State cannot set itself up as a propagandist in favour of 
one religious creed rather than another, how are we going to 
solve the difficulty? That is the root question lying at the 
bottom of all these educational difficulties. If the State is not 
to do it itself, the only way is to call in the co-operation of 
great societies like this, and to give them every facility for doing 
their proper work while not, of course, giving them any undue 
favour in that which is not their proper work. 


UNDENOMINATIONAL INSTRUCTION. 


Surely the Archbishop of Canterbury is right in saying that 
the idea of trying to meet the religious needs of the country by 
setting to work to devise what is called ‘non-dogmatic theology” 
is really the wildest dream imaginable. . . . I do not care what 
it is about, all teaching that is worth anything is dogmatic 
teaching. If you are dealing with children—very often when 
you are dealing with people not children—you must teach them 
definite things. IfI am rightly informed, the school of modern 
mathematicians have shown that the very foundations of 
mathematics are full of difficulties, full of great logical and 
speculative difficulties ; but when you are teaching children the 
first four rules of arithmetic you do not trouble them with the 
foundations of pure mathematics. You teach them arithmetic, 
and you teach them dogmatically. If you do not teach them 
dogmatically, you cannot teach them at all. If you are dealing 
only with the so-called ‘ Cowper-Temple” religion, that must 
be taught dogmatically, or it will not be taught at all. If your 
teaching is to be teaching, it is teaching a definite proposition 
of things and stating it dogmatically—for that is. what dogma 
means—and there is really no escape from it. 

The only question is: What are you going to teach dogmati- 
cally?. You are certainly going to teach dogma if you teach 
anything. It might very often be practical and easy for people 
not wholly in agreement upon the things that divide Christians, 
tocome, inlocalities or in particular schools, to arrangementsabout _ 
religion which would give no offence and do all that is required. 
That is a question which can only be decided in each case for 
itself and by itself. But the idea that it is within the province 
of the House of Commons, with their united wisdom, to frame 
something which is to be called the common essence of all 
Christian creeds, and having discovered this, then to say what 
may be taught, and ought to be taught in the schools of the 
country, that really isa grotesque proposition. I do not believe 
that anybody who has thought out what it really means can 
possibly hold that on these lines is to be discovered a solution 
of the great difficulties of religious teaching. 


Mr. BALFOUR’S HOPE. 


For my part, I have always looked forward to the time when 
it would be found possible to give in our public elementary 
schools that teaching to every child—or to the great majority of 
children, for no system can be quite perfect or complete—-the 
religious teaching which the parents of the child desire. It is 
to that goal that I look forward. That is the only solution 
which seems to me perfectly consistent both with our ideas of 
religious liberty and with that fundamental doctrine in which all 
in this room are agreed, namely, that it is a misfortune, the 
greatest misfortune of all if it is to occur, that children should 
be brought up without any religious training whatever. That is 
a solution which I hope this country will never make. itself 
responsible for. I hope the Society will continue to hold aloft 
the ideal of an education in which secular learning is not | 
divorced from religious teaching ; that they will hold it forth not 
merely to those prepared by personal or pecuniary sacrifice to 
help the work of this society, but they will hold that ideal up to 
other societies, holding, it may be, in some respects different 
religious views, but who share with us the common conviction 
that the State which deliberately divorces religion from the 
elementary teaching of its children is a State which is per- 
forming the very worse service for the generations that are to: 
come. 
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The Education Bill of 1906. 
Mr. BIRRELL’S ADMISSIONS, 


Speaking at the Manchester Reform Club on Friday in last 
week, Mr. Birrell endeavoured to illustrate the unworkableness 
of the Referendum by reference to his Education Bill of 
1906, and made some remarkable admissions and omissions. 
We quote from the report of Ze Manchester Guardian: 


There is another observation that I feel very strongly about. 
Mind you, what is to be referred is the whole bill. Principles 
by themselves would be no use, or of little use. You have to 
refer the whole bill to the nation and say “Do you want it?” 
Consider the effect of that on what I still venture to call the 
spirit of statesmanship and the wise construction of a measure. 
I will give you an illustration. It is a familiar one to me, and 
rather a delicate one, but delicacy and I have long forsworn 
company. Do you remember the election of 1906 and the 
Education Bill? Very well. If ever an election was fought 
on education alone it was that election. I admit that other 
questions entered it as they always must, either at a general 
election ora referendum. Youcannot keep them out. Burke 
remarked, “ You cannot restrict the sphere of a man’s reflec- 
tions.” You might like to but you cannot. He will think—and 
he will not always be thinking about the thing you are putting 
before him. Well, we had that general election. I remember 
two great principles that were well-established by Liberal votes 
on that occasion. They were—No tests for teachers, and 

_wherever there is a ha’porth of public money there must be 
public control. Those were principles, well-established, to 
which the Liberal party, myself amongst them, were pledged. 
We got a great majority. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
whose memory we all cherish, was kind enough—I have long 
since forgiven him—to entrust me with the task of carrying 
those principles into legislative effect, and to secure also a 
satisfactory Education Bill. I set to work, the Cabinet, of 

_course, assisting me. Now, what did we begin to do at once? 
We began compromising with those very principles. I say we 
were right in doing so—because our object was, whilst remain- 
ing true in the vast majority of cases to those principles, to 
secure,an educational system which should have been perma- 
nent in its operation and should not have left behind it in the 
breasts of any considerable number of our fellow-countrymen 


feelings of unfairness or injustice. We considered, as I think 


fully—some thought we might have gone farther and others 
thought we had gone too far,—the rights of minorities ; and we 
endeavoured, by provisions in our Bill, to secure to those 
minorities fair treatment. Herein Lancashire you were familiar 
_with that subject, and I am bound to say you treated it fairly 
well. In other parts of the country there was, no doubt, bitter 
feeling arising out of the contents and the nature of our pro- 
What happened? It created amongst our best 
followers—not, indeed, any feeling of disloyalty either to me or 


to the Government, because the Government received nothing 


but remarkably fair play and consideration from those who felt 


we were going too far in the direction of compromise. We 
_ received loyal support, but we created undoubtedly pain and 


dissatisfaction in many quarters we were bound to consider, and 
we earned from our opponents nothing but scurrilous abuse. 
Very well; I put it to you that under a Referendum, knowing, 


as we all should have known, that the Bill we were then passing 


through the House, amending and considering and making con- 


_cessions here and concessions there—concessions which would 


win no electoral support,—what chance should we have had if 
we had submitted the Bill to a Referendum? Who would have 
voted for us? Whocould have voted for us? Supposing that 
it had been possible to fix the attenticn of the country to that 
question, and that question alone, what support would we have 
had? Many of our Nonconformist friends. would have been 
profoundly dissatisfied. We should not have won any Tory 
support. The Roman Catholics were ill-content, and the Jews 
were by no means enthusiastic. Justice is never a very popular 
thing unless it is well tinctured with something besides. We 
should have been beaten, hopelessly beaten. And yet I main- 
tain that it was the duty of any responsible set of statesmen in 
dealing with any such subject as education not merely to look 


_at the voting power of the country but to consider whether you 


could not hope to bring all parties sufficiently together at all 
events to enable you to get your measure through, and then to 
let the country judge by some years’ experience of it whether it 
was not a fair—of course nothing is final—but a fair settlement 
of the question. 


ST 





University of London Catholic Students’ Society. 


A meeting was held on Thursday, March 23, in the School 
of Economics, when a lecture was given by Mr. F. Ryan, B.A., 
one of the members, on “ Malta a Catholic Crown Colony.” The 
Rey. J. Driscoll, M.A., D.D., presided. Mr. Ryan gave an 
account of Malta from very early times up to the present day, 
treating the history of the Island and describing the manners 
and customs of the people. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was accorced to Mr. Ryan for 
his interesting lecture. 
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WESTMINSTER. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday, April 2; The Cathedral, gives First Commuunion, 
9 a.m. 

Fulbam-road, Visitation and Confirma- 
tion, 3.30 p.m. 

Seas Hall, presides at Bach Concert, 

.I5 p.m. 

German Church, Union-street, Visita- 
ion and Confirmation, 8 p.m. 

Brock Green, Visitation and Confirmation, 
7 p.m. 

Farm-street, addresses Sodality, 3-40p.m. 


aera Tiours’ PRAYER.—Passion 
gate. Friday, April 7: *Kensal New Town. Palm Sunday, April 9: 
Hoxton, E, Tuesday, April 11: Gumley House, Isleworth Banter 
Sunday, April 16: tHounslow. Monday, April 17: Convent, Bishop’s 
Stortford. Tuesday, April 18: *St. Mary’s Convent, Stamford Hill, N. 
Wednesday, April 19: {Chelmsford. Thursday, April 20: tAsbford, 
Middlesex. Friday, April 21: Forest Gate. Low Sunday, April 23: 
Servites, Fulham-road. Friday, April 28: +Jobnson’s-place, West- 
minster. Second Sunday after Easter, April 30; Holloway. 
* Exposition continued during the night. + One day only. 


CONFIRMATION AT THE CATHEDRAL.—We are asked to state that 
the Third Sunday Confirmation at Westminster Cathedral will take 
place as usual on Easter Sunday, April 16, at 4.30 p.m. 


Monday, April 3: 
Tuesday, April 4 : 
Thursday, April 6 : 
Saturday, April 8: 


Sunday, April 2: High- - 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL ALTAR SociETy.—On Friday after- 
noon last the Archbishop presided at a meeting of the Westminster 
Cathedral Altar Society to receive the annual report. Mrs. Boland, 
the Secretary, read the general report ; Miss Greening presented the 
financial statement; and the Archbishop, Mgr. Howlett, and Mgr. 
Wallis, made encouraging speeches, Mgr. Wallis promised some forth- 
coming lectures explanatory of church vestments. About fifty members 
were present. The report showed 1910 to have been a crucial year for 
the Society. Fourteen new permanent altars required furnishing for 
the consecration, but the difficulties were successfully surmounted with 
the help of private donors, convents, and collections of the Children 
of Mary. Reference was made to the minimum measurements adopted 
for vestments in the Cathedral to which the attention of intending 
donors was called. 


LENTEN PREACHERS.—Quite a company of preachers is out through 
Lent at the various London churches. The veteran who renews his 
youth each season, Mgr. Croke Robinson, with the experience of close 
on forty years’ preaching, is holding the attention of large congrega- 
tions on Sunday mornings at Holy Trinity, Brook Green, and at 
the Servite Church, Fulham-road, on Sunday evenings with thoughts 
for Lent. Ilis special subject on Sunday evening was the infinitude 
of God’s mercy. Father Donnelly, S.J., the eloquent Jesuit, and 
Father Rudolph, O.S.F.C., the Capuchin, who wins his hearers 
with his power, continue their courses at the Cathedral. 
Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., whose name is always one to conjure 
with, is the Lenten preacher at the twelve o’clock Mass at Farm- 
street. Spanish-place and the Carmelite Church in Kensington share 
possession of Father Maturin for the season, Spanish-place at the 
twelve o’clock Mass on Sundays, and the Carmelites on Sunday 
afternoons, as well as Tuesdays and Thursdays in the afternoon. A 
preacher of marked distinction and originality is Father Allchin, who 
is preaching on Sunday mornings at the High Mass at Our Lady of 
Victories, Kensington. The Dominican Church at Haverstock Hill bas 
the advantage of retaining its own members, Father Wylie, O.P., and 
Father Robert Bracey, O.P., the Prior, for mornings and evenings 
of Sunday. Father Aveling, D.D., Ph.D., is preaching on Sunday 
evenings to the people of Holloway at Eden Grove, the Church of the 
Sacred Heart. Nearly every place has its special Lenten preachers. 


LENT AT THE ORATORY.—On Sundays during Lent there are 
sermons to children by Father Kerr, sermons at the Hligh Mass at 
eleven hy Father Ross on Christ as God and man, at Vespers in the 
afternoon on the Sacrament of Penance by Father McKee, and at the 
Confraternity popular service in the evening on the Scheme of Redemp- 
tion by Father Christie. Throughout the week each evening has its 
appointed preacher, Fathers Crewse, Talbot, Burnham, Bowden, and 
Ambrose Cator completing the tale. 

On Tuesday last the Exposition for the Forty Hours was begun. The 
splendour of the sanctuary could hardly be surpassed, yet the decora- 





In matters appertaining to Ecclesiastical Art, Zhe House of Jones 
and Willits is in a position to give a unique service to its clientele. 
It embraces every branch of Church craft, and each department has 
its own staff of experts, who specialise on their own exclusive work. 
Hence this firm can amply justify their claim to be Specialists in 
Stained Glass Windows, Mural Decorations, Mosaics, Oil Paintings, 
Metals, Wood, Marble, Stone. Textile Fabrics and Embroi- 
dery. Artists who devote the whole of their attention to matters 
ecclesiastical, furnish exclusive designs for each command. All 
Jones and Willis’ work is hand-made, and it can be inspected in 
actual progress. The firm’s reputation, which extends over more 
than 100 years, is an ample guarantee of their patrons’ satisfaction, 
and this is further supported by the numerous unasked testimonials 


which are continually being received at 47, Great Russell-street, 
London, W.C. 
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tions did not transcend simplicity and grace. Pink agtleas and tulips 
and while lilies and spread ng palms made the scheme of coiour. The 
music was just what the Oratory choir can present at its best, the 
magnificent Mass of Beethoven in C for the Exposition, the ‘* Ecce 
Pans” of Wesley for the Offertory, and for the Mass of Deposition 
Silas, with **O Sacrum Convivium ” by d’Evry. 

A special feature of the Exposition devotions is the presence of the 
Brothers of the Little Oratory. The Little Oratory embodies the very 
spirit of St. Philip. He was sent to men living in the world. His 
mission and message were to them. In a period of great laxity his 
gentle spirit torched the men of Rome, whom he gathered round him, 
lawyers, soldiers, merchants, courtiers, mechanics, tradesmen, artificers, 
and artists, and he drew them to beights of spirituality which made him 
the yerilable ‘* Apostle of Rome.” Of such men is the Brotherhood of 
the Little Oratory. With few rules they learn to act in common in 
prayer and penance and recreation in an atmosphere of simplicity and 
freedom. All night and day for the Forty Hours they are watching 
during the Exposition, and their place is always found in any function 
at the Oratory at which the Blessed Sacrament is honoured. 











LENTEN SERVICES AT THE CARMELITES, KENSINGTON.—Father 
Nicholson, S.J., continued at the Carmelite Church, Kensington, on 
Sunday morning his course of sermons quaintly styled ‘‘ Figs from 
thistles.” He has developed an increasing interest in the subjects he 
has taken up, and crowded congregatiens present themselves on each 
occasion. On Sunday he drew the lesson of charity from the Jewish 
mob. He pictured Pilate swayed by the mob, the crowd itself cowed 
to silence by the majestic figure of Christ as he appeared bleeding and 
wounded from the cruel scourging, the terrible curse they called down 
upon themselves, “‘ His blood be upon us and on our children.” As the 
Jews cried out, we could in another sense call on that Precious Blood 
in all its healing and sanctifying power to be upon us to redeem our 
sinful souls. Did we realise all that His infinite compassion meant for 
us? To each andevery one His love appealed : the poor, whose destitu- 
tion He shared, the professional man struggling for his living, the world- 
wearied troubled by the problems of life—all sinners to whom He offered 
His mysterious love and assistance. What return did they make? Were 
they like graceless children who took all gifts and blessings from their 
parents as a matter of course? If they were earnest followers of Him 
how they would strive to do something for Him, better their lives, 
vanquish their temptations, honour Him more and more in the Blessed 
Sacrament, think more of their debt to God, and realise the ideal life 
which Christ set before them for their imitation. 


KENTISH TowN.—The eloquent and learned Franciscan, Father 
Andrew, O.F.M., is at work on Sunday evenings with the people of 
Kentish Town, whom he is attracting in great numbers to hear his 
eminently practical discourses. His subject on Sunday was the denial 
of Christ by Peter, from which the preacher drew lessons touching 
each in his own particular need. 


FARM-STREET.—Father Stanislaus St. Jobn was the preacher on 
Friday at Farm-street, and also on Sunday afternoon. The difficulties 
that beset the minds of non-Catholics on the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion were dealt with in detail and profoundly, the nature of matter and 
spirit, of which the most learned were helplessly ignorant, and the 
fallacies that were built upon that ignorance when they attacked the 
things of faith. Let them in their difficulties cast themselves on the 
compassion of Our Lord and, like St. Peter, cry out, ‘‘To whom else 
can we go?” 


CaTHOLIC ChurcH, HAmpron Wick.—The new rector of the 
_ above mission, Father Mulcahy, addressing the people at the Masses 
on Sunday reminded them that the object for which Christ was sent 
on earth by His Father was the same mission as also in turn He 
entrusted to His priests, namely to seek and to save that which was 
lost. He said He would be always with them in their joys and sorrows, 
and time would knit more closely together the bonds that bound their 
hearts. 

It may be noted that there is an excellent boarding school for young 
ladies and day school for boys under ten attached to this mission, and 
conducted by the Sisters of St. Paul. The course of instruction is 
very thorough and the terms reasonable. Needless to say, the situation 
is most healthy and pleasant. Catholic ladies who send their children 
to this school will thus have the comfort of knowing that they have the 
constant attention of the priest and the daily loving care of the 
nuns. 


Sr. Dominic’s, IlaAverstocK HiLtt.—On Monday last Father 
Robert Bracey, O.P., Prior of St. Dominic’s, delivered an historical 
lecture in the Priory Hall on ‘The Borough of Hampstead.” The 
lecture was illustrated by limelight views, the slides being kindly lent 
by the London County Council, Primrose Hill, the Heath, Kilburn 
Priory, Chalk Farm, Belsize House, Church Row, the Wells, the old 
Parish Church, and various historic mansions and taverns were all 
touched upon; and interesting anecdotes related concerning the 
statesmen and judges, the authors and artists, and the celebrities of 
every kind, who have figured in the annals of Hampstead. There was a 
crowded attendance. 


Waprrinc: Mission ar St. PATRICK’s.—A very successful Mission 
was given in the above church from the third to the fourth Sunday of 
Advent by the Kev. Phillip O’Reilly, S.J., Manresa House, whose 
energy and zeal as a missioner are well known to the Catholic world. 
The number of communicants at the Masses on Sunday was most 
consoling. At the concluding service in the evening the renewal of 
Baptismal vows was made and the Papal Blessing given. 


FUNERAL OF Major J. C. Farreri.—The funeral of Major 
John Charles Farrell, late Royal Sussex Regiment, took place 
on March 25 at St. Mary’s Cemetery, Kensal Green. Among those 
present were Mrs, Farrell, Colonel Edward Farrell, Mrs. Power, Mrs. 
Charles Leslie (younger) of Balquhain, Captain Cuthbert Leslie, 
Captain and Mrs, Allan Leslie, Mrs. Cogan, Miss Cogan, Major and 
Mis. Morse, &c. The funeral ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
Father Charles Nicholson, S.J.,- Superior of Farm-street. ; 
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Tue SerRvITE CHURCH, FULHAM-ROAD.—At the Church of the 
Servite Fathers, Fulham-rvad, Sunday last was the day for the First 
Communion of about 120 children, a most impressive event, large 
numbers of the parents and friends joining the children in Communion. 
The League of the Cross is an active body in the parish, with its 
Sunday evening meetings and lectures after the evening services. On 
Sunday Mr. McDermott gave a temperance lecture to a large number 
of persons assembled in St. Philip’s Hall. An event of much 
mournful interest was the Requiem on Saturday week of the school- 
master, Mr. Featherstone, who after a few days of illness was taken. 
All the school children marched in procession to the church where the 
Solemn Requiem was celebrated by the Provincial, Father Brugnoli, 
who was present at the death of his devoted schoolmaster. The 
interment took place at Kensal Green. 

In aid of the parochial club Mr. Francis Murphy, B.A., is giving a 
series of Monday evening lectures on Ireland. 


Sr. Perer’s ITALIAN CHURCH, HATTON GARDEN.—One of the 
most interesting of the Lenten exercises is the mission to Italians in 
Litde Italy. It is continued to Easter Sunday, Father Giuseppe 
Innocenzo, an eloquent Dominican from Rome, being the preacher. 


HIGHGATE: ST. JoserH’s RETREAT,—Higbgate had the advantage 
of being visited for canonical inspection on Sunday last, when about 
200 candidates were confirmed by the Bishop of Cambysopolis. 


NorTH FINCHLEY: VISITATION.—On Sunday, March 26, the 
Archbishop of Westminster made his canonical visitation and gave Con- 
firmation at St. Alban’s, North Finchley. The Archbishop was received 
at the church by Father Sellon, the rector, with the usual ceremony, 
assisted at Low Mass celebrated by Father Lynch, and delivered a short 
address on the Feast of the Annunciation, in which he exhorted the 
faithful to a still greater devotion to Mary, the Mother of God. After 
the Mass the Archbisbop administered the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
and afterwards concluded his canonical inspection. In the afternoon 
his Grace, accompanied by Father Sellon, canonically inspected St. 
Michael’s Convent, in Nether-street. 





SOUTHWARE. 


PARENTAL RIGHTS: ACTION AGAINST GUARDIANS.—The South- 
wark Board of Guardians adopted a Catholic child, which was sent to 
St. Anne’s, Orpington,-and afterwards transferred to Dovercourt. At 
the meeting of the Board of Guardians on Thursday evening, it was 
stated that the general relieving officer of the Union had applied at 
Lambeth Police-court for a summons against the father to contribute 
towards the maintenance of the child. It was pointed out to the 
magistrate that the child had been adopted by the Guardians. The 
question of the legality of the resolution of adoption passed by the Board 
was raised, and a summons was granted to show cause why the resola- 
tion should not be determined. It was reported to the meeting on 
Thursday evening that the case had been fully considered by the magis- 
trate, who made an order for the resolution adopting the child to be 
rescinded. oes : i 3 

The Clerk to the Board stated that legal advice as to the position of 
the Board had been obtained, and it was suggested that the whole 
matter’sbould be referred to an eminent King’s Counsel to raise a test 
case if necessary. The father could proceed by Habeas Corpus to 
secure the recovery of his child. ; 


Councillor Devereux thought the Guardians were amply protected in 


the attitude they had taken up to refuse permission for the child to be 
handed over to the parent. He advised the Board to await events. 


The Clerk announced that the father had written demanding the 
child, but that he had refused to surrender control without the authority 


of the Board. 


It was unanimously decided to keep the child under the control of 


the Union, and conseqaently if the father desires to secure the return 
of his daughter he must proceed by Habeas Corpus. 


CATHOLICS IN CAMBERWELL WORKHOUSE.—At the meeting of the — 


Camberwell Board of Guardians at the latter end of last week an 
appeal was made to change the scale of diet so that fish could be pro- 
vided in future on Friday for the Catholic inmates, who number at 
present nearly 100, Countess de Lormet urged the Board to consider 


the religious convictions of many of these people, who, through various 


misfortunes, were compelled to seek assistance from the Union and 
become inmates of the workhouse. 

Councillor O’Bolger joined in tbe request for a reconsideration of 
the diet. Even though his co-religionists were poor, he said, and were 
compelled to seek the shelter of a workhouse, there was no reason why 
their religious feelings should not be considered. The Ordinaries of 
the Catholic Church, he added, laid down clear and definite rules with 
regard to fasting, and he urged his colleagues to assist these poor 
people to observe one of the most cherished regulations of their religion. 

The Guardians, after considering the proposal at some length, 
decided not to accept the proposal to include fish in the Friday diet. 
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= VAUXHALL: ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDATION.—The nineteenth 
- anniversary of the opening of Vauxhall mission occurred on Lady Day, 
and on Sunday the event was solemnly celebrated in the presence of 
alarge gathering of the Catholics of the district as well of former 
_ parishioners. High Mass was celebrated by the Right Rev. Mer. 
Brown, Vicar-General, and the choir rendered special music for the 
occasion. 
n At the evening devotions, the sermon was preached by the Right 
. Rev. Mgr. Doubleday, and in an interesting address full of reminiscences 
-  hespoke of the progress of the faith in England since the Reforma- 
c tion. He pictured the happiness and contentment which prevailed in 








the early days when the country was dotted with churches and shrines. 
A change came over the land, and an alien worship was introduced. 
‘The remnant of the faithful Catholics left began again the work of 
building new churches, although they fondly hoped that the old 
buildings which they loved so much would come back to them after a 
_ time. Step by step the preacher traced the uphill task cheerfully 
_ undertaken to re-establish the faith in London. 
_ Churches such as tbat at Vauxhall which had recently been 
consecrated were. not built in a spirit of triumph, or of pride, or of 
 boastfulness, but to the honcur and glory of God. The churches now 
existing throughout the length and breadth of the land which formerly 
belonged to the Catholic: religion, added Mgr. Doubleday, had been 
removed from the true faith so long that Catholics could hardly claim 
_ themnow. They felt that those who worshipped in them did so with 
a right heart in the majority of cases. Catholics could only hope in 
all humility that by building new churches they might induce those 
_ who aitended the old shrines to penetrate into the new buildings and 
learn again of the old worship and old practices so that in the end all 
_ would be united in one fold with one Shepherd. 


—Mer. BRown’s JuBILEE.—The rector of Vauxhall continues to 
receive the congratulations of fricnds on his completion of 25 years in 
_ the priesthood. In addition to the addresses presented to him last 

~weekand referred toin this column, the Vicar-General has received 
an illuminated address and a massive silver inkstand given by the 
_ teachers of Vauxhall schools and the children have likewise expressed 
___ their desotion to Mgr, Brown in an address, and wiih it they gave bim 
a dressing-case. 

_ __ . Bermonpsgy.—At the weekly meeting of the Bermondsey Board of 
_ Guardians on Thursday evening last, the valuable services to the poor 
of the Borough by the Rev. E. F. Murnane was adverted to, and the 
_ Guardians gave practical expression to thcir views by agreeing to 

__ increase his salary as chaplain. The Finance Committee of the Board 
reported that Father Murnane had performed his duties in a highly 
efficient and tactful manner, He had been of great assistance to the 
'_workhouses, added the report, apart from his spiritual duties, in 

removing from chargeability numbers of men, women, and girls, and 
giving them a new start in life. The Board decided to increase the 
- chaplain’s salary from £45 to £60. 

he In order to provide the necessary land for the extension of the tram 
-. system at Dockhead just complet:d it was necessary to excavate in 
front of the Catholic church at Dockhead, which was formerly a 
Catholic burial ground. The human remains discovered have been 
_ taken to Brookwood cemetery in cases. The work has been carried 
- out under the direction of the London County Council at a cost 
of £404. 

Lenten Missions.—The missions which are being held in Scuth 
_ London, mainly by members of religious orders, continue to be exceed- 
ingly well attended. The missioners are being assisted by the secular 
clergy, and every effort is being made to induce the laity to realise the 
extraordinary means of grace to be obtained by attending a mission. 
On Sunday last a retreat for Camberwell was commenced in the Church 
Rr of the Sacred Heart, and the week-day services have been thronged. 
_ Amission was also opened at Clapham Park by a member of the 
 Passionist Order, and at West Battersea the Salesian Fathers are con- 
_  Gucting a successful retreat for the benefit of the members of the 
congregation. Lenten sermons are also being preached in other 
parishes. 

















a. LEEDS. 
— _Rrvon: Concert By SCHOOL CHILDREN.—In Wright’s Assembly 
-_ Rooms on Friday in last week a most successful concert was given by 
the children of St. Wilfiid’s School. A special stage, together with a 
drop scene, had been erected. The programme included recitations, 
glorious St. Patrick” and ‘‘God save the King.” In a few words 
Father Levick expressed his thanks to the audience for their generous 
support, to the children for their beautiful performance, to the Sisters 
for their most successful training of the cbildren, and to Mr. and Mrs, 
_ Wright for generously providing the children with refeshments after 


4 dunces, and songs, and closed with the singing of the hymns ‘* Hail 


x 
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the concert was over. 
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ee MIDDLESBROUGH. 


Tue BisHor’s ANNUAL APPEAL FOR Poor MiIssions.—The 
Bishop of Middlesbrough closes 2 devotional Pastoral Letter on the 
Sacrament of Penance with the following: 

During the coming Season of Lent we warmly recommend to your 
charity our orphan homes. Those, especially, who make use of the 
Lenten Indult are expected to contribute liberally towards these 
diocesan charitable institutions. 

Our Annual Appeal to you at this season is in bebalf of the Poor 
Mission Fund of the Diocese. By means of this small fund we have to 
meet the pressing needs of our poor missions, whilst at the same time 
we strive to contribute towards the repairs of our churches, presbyteries, 
and scbools, where local funds fall short. There are many of our build- 
ings that need thorough repair at the present time, which we are 
unable to carry out to our satisfactioon for lack of means. We feel 
sure you would all wish to see the diocesan property kept in the best 
condition possible. For this purpose we kave decided, with the full 
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concurrence of the Poor Mission Fund Board, to start at once a special 
fund, in addition to the annual collection, for the upkeep of diocesan 
Property In connexion with the poor missions of the diocese. In 
sending in the proceeds of the collection, you are, therefore, requested 
to send, in addition, a contribution towards this ‘* Diocesan Property 
Repair Fund.” We beg to thank you most gratefully for the sapport 
you have given us in the past, and in particular for the extra collection 
to which you contributed in the past year. 








PORTSMOUTH. 


THE CRUSADE or Rescugz.—A Local Committee of the Crusade of 
Rescue has been formed in Portsmouth, consisting of the following 
members : The Very Rev. Canon Watson, Chairman; Mr. J.-A. j. 
Sheehy, Secretary ; the Rev. Isidore Kuner, the Rev. Francis Murphy 
Mr, Miller, the Rev. Reginald Raab, the Rev. Patrick O'Leary. ‘ 

The composition of this Local Committee was formally approved of * 
by the Council of the Crusade of Rescue at their meeting held on 
Tuesday, March 21. All applications received from a district where 
there is a Local Committee are referred to that Local Committee for 
investigation. When the Local Committee has completed its inquiries 
into the case, a full report of the case and all correspondence on it are 
sent to the Head Office of the Society, and unless the case has been 
dealt with locally, the Council of the Society decides what action, if 
any, is to be taken. It is the duty of the Local Committee to further 
the interests of the Crusade of Rescue in every possible way, and in 
particular by obtaining new members for the Society, and by soliciting 
subscriptions and donations. 





FALFORD. 


WESTHOUGHTON: URBAN District Councit ELEcTIONs,—On 
Monday, March 27, five Wards were contested. In Central Ward 
the Rev. A. L. Coelenbier, Rector of the Sacred Heart, Westhoughton, 
was returned as a new member of the Council with a majority of 61 over 
his opponent. 








HEAD-TEACHERS AND THE CENSUS, 


Some fears have been expressed that those head-teachers of 
elementary schools who have undertaken work in connexion 
with the forthcoming census may be placed at a disadvantage 
if their schools are visited during their absence on such duties 
by the inspectors of the Board of Education. The Board 
have, therefore, issued instructions to the inspectors 
requesting them that, if they receive notice from a head- 
teacher of his intended absence from school for this 
purpose, they should avoid choosing that day for a visit to the 
school ; and if, not having received notice, they find on arriving 
at school that the head-teacher is absent on duties connected 
with the census, they will regard the reason for his absence as 
legitimate, and will not allow their judgment of the school to be 
affected unfavourably by anything due to this exceptional cause, 


rE 





We are not surprised, says The Guardian, that the Queen 
Dowager of Spain should have refused to lend the crucifix said to have 
been worn by Mary Stuart on the day of ber death to be shown at the 
forthcoming Scottish Exhibition at Glasgow. Her Majesty is politely 
sorry, but ‘‘sbe does not feel able to part, even for, a short period, 
with a relic which, as a lineal descendant of the Queen who possessed 
it, she naturally regards as being invested with a peculiar and even 
sacred interest.” Why indeed part with it for the pleasure of tourist 
and tripper, who would possibly find it by the side of an autograph of 
John Knox? There are relics which may be shown to those who can 
approach then in a spirit of reverence, but they should be presented 
only in an atmosphere of their own. » The spirit of mere curiosity need 
not be condemned ; it is innocent in itself, and, given the right circum- 
stances, is laudable, but there seems no particular reason for encouraging 
its every whim, All the world and his wife can find plenty to excite 
their minds agreeably without staring in holiday mood at the religious 
emblem worn by a Queen who, with all! her faults, did virtually die 
for ber faith. 


A new and comfortable lounge which has just been added to 
the Hotel Windsor, Victoria-street, Westminster, is of Georgian design, 
and has been carried out with exquisite taste, and adds a charm of 
comfort to this already well-known rendezvous. The decoration has 
been carried out in an English alabaster from an old quarry long 
unworked. 


GOUNTY FIRE OFFICE LIMITED, 


60, REGENT ST., W., & 4, LOMBARD ST., E.0. 












FIRE, BURGLARY, Workmen’s & Domestic Servants’ Com- 
pensation, Personai Accident, &c., &c. insurances effectad 
on the most favourable terms, 


The attention of the Clergy and Sehool Man- 

agers is drawn to the necessity of Insuring 

against their liability for Aecidents to 

Scholars, resulting from any defeet in 

School Premises or pepe ence on the part 

of Officials. This liability can be covered at 
a Very moderate Premium. 


Pull Particulars on Afpiicction, F,G. REYNOLDS, secuxraore 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


——= 


? 
F*ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,’ 
{ CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of te same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. , F 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 


“ 


a residence in London, and the facility of the best | 


Professors. a 
Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 


German with native teachers. 2 
* N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 
N.8.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


Se ae eS we Me ee ee etree 
SONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. : 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHOOL FOR THE. DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SusjEcrTs. 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 

Painting, Drawing, Drill. 4 : 
N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
¥or further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 





See ere ee eee ee 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 
BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 

(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 

Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 

Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 


Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


Lp eeuEine CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








x, St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches, ‘ 


Prospectuses on application, 
The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


(“ONVENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 
bat 


BOARDING SOHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIBS 
(REGISTERED). 








The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


superior education. 
Aas for the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


Examinations, 
Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed. 


ground. 
Apply to Rev, Mother. 


Pree ee ees 
St FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 


Large play. 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


ee OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—ConvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions OF Jesus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 


versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 


per cent. Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST, JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD, 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention, High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 











ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 
Surrey. 
(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 
Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 


Carshalton, 


ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply Rey. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
T.S.M. Examinations, 


For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 





4 AVERIAN COLLEGE, MayFIi£.Lp, 
SUSSEX, 
Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions. 
Pupils may enter at any time. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 





Beautifully 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 


Oxtord Locals. 
For Prospectus 
Superior. 





AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 
Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


For Prospectus apply to the 
$ BROTHER SUPERIOR, 





S T. MARY'S ABBEY, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY » SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 





laymen. Cricket, football, tennis 
swimming, rifle shooting, an 
physical drill. 


Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 





READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington), 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘© Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH Cx3ass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Younc LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German. 





BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL AporATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMERIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; seaand mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 









situated, overlooking Sea and 


apply to the Brother 








CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best Awglish and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Needlework. Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for. 


Apply to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackpool. 








LOVELY STROUD. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire. Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. For particulars apply Rev. Mother 
Pri. ress. 

St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 
Stroud, Gioucester. 











CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 





OXFORD. | 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


House of Residence in connexion with the 
*€ Society of Oxford Home Students” for Women 
following University Courses, Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 





THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
pabpreae of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a_ high-class education. 
French and German are included in: the curriculum. 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years, The usual high standard of mental development 
and per training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariab x taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. . Entire chargé taken of children — 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rey. Mother. 





The Bracing Air of Ventnor 
is responsible, together witk the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
making. Escort from London. 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor, 


S?: 


Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, 












JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 


For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 








Printed and Published by AMBROSE WILLIS, 
at the Office of THE TABLET, 19, Henrietta- 
street, W.C., in the Parish of St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, in the County of London. — 
April 1, 1911. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
Fee eee ieetetntcceet coats 


tr moving the address to the 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT : 
LORD LANSDOWNE 
AND THE ROYAL 
PREROGATIVE, 


King begging consent for the 
introduction of a Reform Bill 
touching the Royal prerogative, Lord 
Lansdowne first showed that the Bill 
did affect the Royal Prerogative so far as it related to the 
creation of peerages and to the issue of writs of summons to 
the Lords Spirjtual and Temporal. For a reformed House 
of Lords it was evident must be one reduced in numbers, 
and that involved a limitation of the Royal Prerogative.. 


Some Peers would not receive the summons, and future. 


Peers would not necessarily be summoned. Besides, in a 
reformed House there would be certain Peers summoned on 
the ground of certain qualifications, others would be there 
by reason of nominations, and others again elected from 
outside through machinery in direct relation with popular 
opinion. Lord Lansdowne next went on to show by an 
appeal to precedent that it was right to beg for such 
consent from the Crown. Amongst these precedents he 
laid special stress upon the case of the Bill of 1844 dealing 


with the St. Asaph and Bangor Bishoprics, in the discussion | 
on which Lord Cottenham and Lord Lyndhurst laid it down © 


that questions involving the interests of the Crown could 
not be debated without the consent of the Sovereign. 
Another precedent was the Irish Church Bill, -in dealing. 
with which Mr. Gladstone moved a resolution for an 
address begging the consent of the Crown. Mr. Gladstone 
said: “The interest of the Crown in this case is not merely 
a proprietary interest but one of wide and far- ‘reaching 
import, and also it is a Bill which, although it is not 
proposed by the Government, would be proposed on behalf 
of a very large proportion of the members of this House, 
acting together generally in its support. That being so I 
have felt that it is my duty not to claim the entire liberty 
which the House has accorded to its members, but to ask 
the House to present an address, requesting the assent of 
the Crown and allowing us to deliberate on the subject 
before any motion is made in the House for the introduction 
of the Bill.” This, urged Lord Lansdowne, covered his 
case, and asthe Bill was to be brought forward by the 
Opposition he thought that the consent of the Crown 
should be obtained before the Bill was introduced. 
Replying on behalf of the Government, Lord Morley said 
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that their reading of the precedents was much as Lord 
Lansdowne had stated. They had no desire to put any 
technical difficulty in the way of the introduction of the 
proposed Bill, but, of course, that attitude in no way 
pledged the Government as to the advice they might offer 
to the Sovereign concerning it. 

And here, just when all thought the last 
word had been said, Lord Rosebery somewhat 
dramatically intervened. He was opposed to 
Lord Lansdowne’s action on the ground that 
any great proposition for constitutional reform should 
emanate from the Government of the day. If it came from 
a private member it could merely be in the nature of an 
air-baloon which would come to the usual aeronautical 
calamity. For the same reason he was opposed to Lord 
Balfour’s Referendum Bill. The vital question at the 
moment was what the Government intended to do in the 
matter of reform as adumbrated in the preamble to the 
Parliament Bill. The House had a right to know. We 
were in the midst of a constitutional crisis, the most serious 
since the great contest between the fall of the Monarchy 
and the rise of the Protectorate. Yet the people did not 
seem to see the gravity of what was happening. Reform of 
the Lords would not be revolutionary ; it was even likely to 
be beneficent, but it should be introduced by the Govern- 
ment. As for that adumbrated by the Ministry, “I am 
perfectly certain that they are supported, or rather pro- 
pelled, by a triumphant majority in the House of Commons, 
which will not allow them if they wish to carry these 
promises into effect, so that what our fellow-subjects will 
see is a potent House of Commons, and by its side an 
1.0.U., a post obit, never intended to be honoured. My 
Lords, after all that is the crux of the question. Are you 
going to attempt simply a one-sided revolution, or are you 

going to settle this great question by the co-operation of all 
parties in the State? One is the statesmanlike course. The 
other is the partisan course.” His contention was that the 
result of the General Election could in no way be inter- 
preted as an approval on the part of the country of the 
obliteration of the Second Chamber as at present constituted 
without substituting anything for it. Lord Morley probably 
knew the glorious passage of Burke in which he compared 
the Monarchy of England to the Castle of Windsor 
‘surrounded by its double battlements of Lords and 
Commons, and where he concluded his glowing eulogy by 
saying : “So long as these three forces are joined together 
no man need tremble for his liberty, his property, or his 
security. Once dissolve that bond and all security is gone.” 

Lord Morley had appealed to Burke. To Burke he should 
go. Hedid not think he would find anything reassuring 
for his present course in the works of the greatest philosopher 
of that time. .In conclusion Lord Rosebery warned the 
Government against merely achieving a party triumph. But 
it would be reversible by their successors, and so he appealed 
to them not to stain their names by alliance with hot-headed 
anarchy to lay reckless hands on our immemorial Constitu- 
tion. The motion was agreed to, and the House then 
dealt with the Street-Trading Bill in Committee, when the 
_ age of prohibition was reduced from seventeen to fourteen, 
with power to local authorities to make by-laws over that 
age. Inthe House of Commons, on the Revenue Bill, 
Mr. W. Redmond asked the Government to continue the 
grant of £6,000 a year to Irish growers of tobacco. Mr. 
Butcher supported, but Mr. Hobhouse made no answer to 


the appeal. 


—LORD 
ROSEBERY’S 
VIEW. 


The Second Reading of this Bill aroused an 

—THE interesting report in the House of Commons 
SHOPS BILL. on Friday in last week. It was moved by 
Mr. Masterman, who pointed to the com- 

plexity of the problem involved. There was the big 
emporium and the tiny shop; towns where people retired 
early, and where the evenings were busy. The Shop Hours 
Act had not been a success, owing to the opposition of 
small shopowners and the difficulty of their united action, 
and of the apathy of local authorities. The Government 
sought in the Bill to advance along all possible lines. They 
proposed a limitation and regulation of the hours of shop 
assistants ; they proposed to provide assistance in the pro- 
motion of general closing orders, either for a half-holiday 
or for limiting evening hours; and they proposed to deal 
with the controversial and thorny question of Sunday 
trading. They proposed a sixty hours limit, exclusive of 
meal-times ; and they were not prepared to agree to a lesser 
regulation. Sixty hours was the period in effect under the 
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Factory Acts. They proposed also in the schedule regula- 
tions which would provide that every shop assistant should 
have a reasonable time for dinner and tea, <A certain 
amount of overtime would also be permitted, and an exten- 
sion of the overtime would be allowed in cases in which 
shop assistants were given a week’s or fortnight’s holiday 
a a pay. Pear persons would be sent to dis- 
ricts to confer and procure agreement. The thi ivisi 
of the Bill dealt with sista teadiei The sale ef ae 
commodities would be allowed—refreshments ; unnecessar 
trades would. be absolutely prohibited, Mr. Bottomley 
opposed the Bill as undue interference with the liberty of 
the workman. It was, he said, largely a Sabbatarian 
measure, and was full of anomalies. ‘Sir F, Banbury 
seconded in an amusing speech. But the Bill received - 
large support, especially from Mr. Lyttelton, who spoke 
officially on behalf of the Opposition. He threw over Sir 
F, Banbury, and said that if it was demonstrable that the 
permissive principle of the Unionist Bill of 1904 had failed 
the Government was right to go further. Mr. Churchill 
summed up the discussion, with the tenour of which he 
expressed his satisfaction. He was convinced, he said 
that closing orders must carry the consent of. the local 
authorities, and it was difficult to get uniformity. There- 
fore, he had preferred to proceed by limitation of hours 
The Bill provided a method of galvanising the early closing 
movement into activity in every centre by the appointment 
of civil servants, who would not need to be numerous 
There were points in the measure upon which he did not 
feel comfortable, and he appealed to the wisdom of the 
House for help. The Second Reading was agreed to, and 
the Bill goes automatically to a Grand Committee. 
After a message had been read in the 
OR ND tS House of Lords from the King on 
NATIONAL Derence, Monday consenting to the introduction 
of a Bill on the constitution of the 
House, Lord Roberts again brought forward the all- 
important question of national defence. His speech was a 
strong indictment of the present system and of our unpre- 
paredness for war. In moving that, in view of the altered 
strategic conditions in Europe, the House regarded our 
inadequate arrangements for defence with gtave and growing 
concern, he went over ground which he has already trodden 
before. A speech on such a topic was difficult with hopes 
of arbitration and disarmament raised so high, but his task 
had been eased by the speech full of manly sense delivered 
by the German Chancellor. Our military system was 
“hopelessly inadequate” both as regards our Home and 
our Regular Army. We 
had no sound system of expansion ; our home army had no 
sufficient training. The South African War was as costly as 
it was because of those defects ; yet so little had we taken 
its lessons to heart that we were 
army and providing a Territorial force inefficient in numbers - 
and training for its purpose. Lord Haldane’s avowed ideal 
was “‘a nation in arms,” but instead of the 700,000 men hoped | 
for we had less than 270,000. With our present voluntary 
system we could get no more. Our position at sea must 
be unassailable, 
porary defeat, and we should be unable to cope on land 
with the invading force brought against us. — Again, in time 
of peace our Territorial force cannot be properly ‘trained 
and it was useless to say that it could get six months’ train 
ing after a declaration of war. His view was that the 
Regular Army must be formed on a voluntary basis, but 
that the Territorial army must be placed on a compulsory 
footing. The lessons of recent wars were that want of 
training spelled disaster. Lord Haldane, in reply, con- 
tended that Lord Roberts’s scheme would not produce a 
better trained force, and it would certainly be impossible to 
get officers sufficient for the army contemplated, whilst the 
cost, which he placed at 440,000,000, was prohibitive in 
all the reasonable probabilities of the case. He declined 
to legislate merely for what he described as the logical possi- 
bilities set forth by Lord Roberts. The Territorials were 
admitted to be superior to the Volunteers, and they had 
got five-sixths of the numbers they required. The present 
system was the only one suitable to the country or possible, 
Lord Milner urged that a stronger land force was necessary 
to secure us the command of the sea, and we needed such 
a force for the effective protection of our overseas dominions. 
‘Is it,” he asked, “not due largely to our military weakness 
at home, to our anxiety about an inadequately protected — 


base, that the great contraction of our naval power, that 


but there was a possibility of tem- 


were short in numbers because we _ 


now reducing our Regular 
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eoncentration of all the energies of the Navy on the defence 
of these islands to the detriment of its efficacy for the 
defence of the Empire, has taken place? Among the 
speakers who followed were Lord Lovat and Lord Denbigh. 
Lord Lovat agreed with the Jaudatory comments of the 
Generals recently with respect to the Territorial Force, but 
he would like to ask did any of those Generals say that the 
men would be fit to take their place in time of war. Lord 
Denbigh strongly supported Lord Roberts’s motion, and 

_ emphasised the necessity of the home army being in a 
state of efficiency in case the expeditionary force might 
suddenly be called away. 


Meanwhile in the House of Commons was 
—THE begun the discussion of the Parliament Bill in 
i orrne, Committee. On the motion for going into 
COMMITTEE. going 
Committee the Speaker ruled out Mr. J. F. 
_ Hope’s instruction empowering the insertion of provisions 
_ for altering the constitution of either House, but allowed 
discussion on Colonel Griffith-Boscawen’s instruction under 
which the Bill could be divided into two; one dealing with 
_ money Bills and the second with Bills other than money 
- Bills. Mr. Asquith said the Government did not think the 
Bill was so divisible, whilst Mr. Balfour contended that it 
was only a temporary measure. However, after some dis- 
cussion the instruction was rejected and the House got into 
Committee. Then Mr. S. Roberts moved that Clause 1 
_ should be postponed until the question of the Lords’ power 
_ over general legislation had been decided. This being 
_ defeated after Mr. Asquith’s refusal to accept it, Mr. Hope 
_ proposed that money Bills should become law without the 
_ approval of the Lords. This was in order to draw a state- 
ment from the Government. Mr. Asquith said discussion 
was useful in both Houses, and he therefore proposed the 
- retention of the ancient forms. The discussion warmed 
_ considerably on Mr. Younger’s proposal to limit the aboli- 
- tion of the Veto on money Bills to three years so as to give 
_ the Government time to produce their plan of reform. Mr. 
Churchill objected, whereupon Mr. Balfour pointed out that 
if there was ultimately to be a Second Chamber on a 
_ popular basis it would have to be given powers over money 
_ Bills. Sir H. Dalziel said the:preamble was merely a pious 
ki opinion, and Mr. Churchill stated that the Bill was a 
necessary preliminary to the discussion of the grave 
questions involved in the constitution of the Second 
_ Chamber. Mr. Asquith resented the scepticism of the 
Opposition and said the Government were bound in 
honour to proceed to reform “as and when the proper 
time arrives.” To this Mr. Balfour’s reply was that there 
must be a time limit even for pledges given in honour. 
_ Mr. Younger’s amendment was rejected by a majority of 89. 


. 








The discussion on Lord _ Roberts’s 
X motion on the-inadequacy of our military 
BMtncccoss forces was resumed in the House of Lords 
¥ on Tuesday, and resulted on a division in 
a majority of 59 in favour of the resolution. Lord 
_ Midleton said there was no party difference as to Lord 
_ Roberts’s policy; the divergence of view was confined to 
i matters of detail and method. The estimates were a 
million less than in 1905, but there were now 74,000 fewer 
_ men to provide for. When they were told that it was on 
_ the Territorial Force the country must rely to repel invasion 
_ they must look at what the Force was really worth. Out of 
a Force of 265,c00 men 134,000 had a record of less than 
_ two years’ service ; 83,000 were under twenty years of age ; 
- r00,000 did not fire their musketry course last year ; 
_ 24,000 were unable to attend camp; and there was a 
_ shortage of 1,500 officers. Was not that a rather rickety 
_ parapet at the edge of an abyss, at the bottom of which 
_ was our absolute destruction as a first-class Power? Lord 
. Lucas, on behalf of the Government, disputed the figures of 
the comparison, and urged that if only the present system 
inaugurated by Lord Haldane were maintained for another 

_ five years many of the difficulties in detail would be over- 
' come. Lord Roberts’s proposal that there should be a 
force of a million ill-trained men in order to be able to 
withstand an invading force of 150.000 men did not seem to 
afford any improvement. The Duke of Bedford illustrated 
the inefficiency of uvtrained troops from incidents in the 
Franco-Prussian War. Lord Newton laughed at the idea 

_ that- the Territorial scheme placed us in a position of 
security, and he thought that Lord Haldane’s appeal for 
ambulance associations showed that he was not altogether 

_ confident of his scheme. Lord Curzon followed with a 
_ speech in which he contended that the question was in the 
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end an imperial one, and denied that the heads of the army 
and navy could shift their responsibility on to the shoulders 
of the Foreign Secretary as the true commander of our 
forces. We had a large army for work overseas but was it 
large enough when the extent of our Empire was con- 
sidered? Against this point, the connexion of the question 
with the balance of power in Europe was less important. 
The fact was we were at the end of the voluntary system, 
and he closed by confessing that he took his place in the 
school of blue funk along with Lord Roberts, and he would 
sooner be in a school of blue funk with the noble and 
gallant Field-Marshal than in an asylum for the blind with 
the Secretary of State for War. 
The main interest of the parliamentary day 
on was, however, confined to the House of Com- 
Money Brits, Mons. After Sir W. Bull had obtained the 
First Reading of a Bill to establish life 
annuities for people over fifty-five years of age on a plan 
devised by Sir John Pilter, an English merchant living in 
Paris, the Committee stage of the Parliament Bill was 
resumed. The powers of the House of Lords in regard 
to money Bills as set forth in the first clause were still the 
subject of the discussion. Mr. J. F. Hope’s proposal to 
postpone the operation of the clause till after the lifetime of 
the present Parliament was objected to by Mr. Asquith, 
whilst Mr. Balfour and Lord Hugh Cecil contended that it 
was really a precaution for fuure Parliaments. After its 
rejection by a majority of too, Mr. Bridgeman moved that 
the clause should only apply to Bills passed without restric- 
tion of debate, an amendment which was strongly supported 
by Mr. Long, Mr. F. E. Smith, Mr. Balfour, and Sir E. 
Cripps. The last mentioned urged that when a statutory 
power of the kind proposed in the clause was being given 


—THE BALLOT 


for the first time it should be accompanied by restrictions 


which would preserve to the House of Commons the 
privileges to which it was justly entitled. Otherwise the 
House would be subject entirely to the dictation of the 
Cabinet. Mr. Churchill opposed on behalf of the Govern- 


ment and the discussion was finally closured. The Opposi- 


tion then sought to restrict the clause according to the 
popularity of Bills as shown by the support given to them 
in the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh suggested a 
two-thirds majority, which Mr. Asquith criticised as vague,— 
it might mean two-thirds of the House, or two-thirds of those 
present on a particular occasion. Thereupon, Lord Hugh 
Cecil proposed an amendment requiring a majority consist- 
ing of 350 members, for to leave Parliament face to face 
with a bare majority was tyranny. The motion was opposed 


by the Attorney General as destructive of the clause, and 


negatived on a division. Then came the most interesting 
part of the discussion. Colonel Griffith-Boscawen moved 
that on the Third Reading of money Bills, the voting 


should be by ballot which would give members protection — 


against party pressure under what would be simply Single- 
Chamber Government. Mr. Samuel regarded the proposal 
as a grave reflection on the honour of members ; then Lord 
Hugh Cecil, supporting it, said that it was necessary ina 
House which was not deliberative and in a large measure 
corrupt. Secret voting was now a necessary safeguard. Mr. 


Churchill opposed, and lectured the Opposition on their air of — 


superiority in a speech which Mr. Balfour said dealt absurdly 
with a view to which he himself was opposed. He did not 
believe the House of Commons had gone through a process 
of degeneration within living memory. Some held the 
view that they were far inferior to their fathers not merely 
in the superficial graces of eloquence, but also in the 
honesty of purpose which animated them. Honestly, he 
did not agree with that. He had been a member of the 
House since 1874—he was not sure it was not the year in 
which his noble friend was born—and it was a great mistake 
to suppose that the Whips of either party, wicked and 
unscrupulous as no doubt they were, were more unscrupu- 
lous or more wicked in the year of grace rgrr than they 
were in 1874, or 1774, or 1674 for that matter, if Whips 
there were then. Votes depended on complex issues, and 
it was a mistake to suppose that argument did not tell in 
the House. Whatever defects there might be in the system 
would not be cured by the introduction of the ballot. The 
way the House in these modern days affected policy by 
putting pressure upon the Government was not done in the 
first instance in the Lobby, but there was a silent pressure 
which none the less modified policy, and it was immediately 
and directly due to the force of argument in public debate. 
Mr, Asquith rose and expressed agreement with every word 
that Mr. Balfour had said. 
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The House was again occupied on 
—WEDNESDAY Wednesday with the discussion of Clause 1 
of the Parliament Bill in Committee. First, 
Mr. Mitchell-Thompson sought to provide 
that Money Bills must be sent up to the Lords by June 30. 
Whilst objecting to this, Mr. Samuel admitted that the 
House of Lords would pass Bills of an uncontroversial 
character, an acknowledgment which Mr. Balfour noted. 
Mr. Carlile endeavoured to limit the Clause to Money Bills 
rejected by the Lords, but Sir Rufus Isaacs pointed out 
that the Government had to provide against refusal by 
adjournment. Then Dr. Hillier proposed that the Lords 
might amend if their amendments were acceptable to the 
Commons, which Mr. Churchill objected to as a new power 
never claimed even by the Lords themselves, and pointed 
out that there were ways in which the Commons could 
profit by the discussions of the other House. On this 
Mr. Balfour said it was quite obvious from the admissions 
of the Home Secretary that the amendment was absolutely 
consistent with the whole spirft and scope of the clause and 
with the Government’s policy. Therefore, if this amend- 
“ment did not touch the supremacy of the House of 
Commons, it provided a most convenient modification of 
the relations between the two Houses in financial matters. 
Mr. Pickersgill, 2 Liberal member, thought that the Govern- 
ment would have to reconsider their position on this point. 
But the discussion was finally closured and the amendment 
rejected. Later in the evening Lord Hugh Cecil called 
attention to the inconvenience arising from the absence of 
the Prime Minister. Sir Robert Finlay put the complaint 
in another form by suggesting that the House was suffering 
less from the absence of the Prime Minister than from the 
presence of the Hcme Secretary. 
Dr. von Bethman Hollweg took advant- 
Rae aki coe ant age of the discussion in the Reichstag of 
pisakMament, tbe vote for the Imperial Chancellery to 
make a carefully prepared statement on the 
questions of arbitration and disarmament. In reference to 
amotion put forward by the Social Democrats proposing 
that he should take steps to bring about a general limitation 
of armaments, the Chancellor pointed out that neither 
Germany nor any other State had been able to find a suit- 
able formula. There was no need for pacific assurances 
to tell the world of Germany’s desire and intention to pursue 
peace, but a definite programme must be presented before 
disarmament could be considered. England was convinced 
that she must be supreme upon the seas, but it was quite 
another thing to propose such a claim as the basis of a 
general agreement. Counter-claims would be raised by 
dissatished Powers. “Every attempt at international 
disarmament,” proceeded the Chancellor, “ must break 
down on the question of control, which is absolutely 
impracticable. A classic example of that is afforded by 
Prussia when overthrown by Napoleon. Her Army was 
to be limited to 45,000 men, but her patriotism, notwith- 
standing the most ruthless application of every means of 
control, managed to raise an Army four times as big. The 
question of disarmament is insoluble so long as men are 
men and States are States.” He then dismissed the subject 
with a brief reference to Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion of 
a reciprocal exchange of information between England and 
Germany concerning naval construction. To this idea 
Germany could easily adhere as her naval building programme 
had always lain open, and she had already expressed her 
readiness to come to an understanding on this point with 
England. The Chancellor next considered international 
arbitration, but he considered “ world-embracing inter- 
national arbitration treaties dictated by an international 
Areopagus just as impossible as general international 
disarmaments,” whatever might be possible between two 
countries like England and the United States. ‘“ An 
unrestricted arbitration treaty simply sets the seal ona 
condition already de facto existent. Should the relations 
between the two nations change, I should like to see the 
arbitration treaty that would not fall to pieces like 
touch-wood. One cannot delete the «/#ma ratio from the 
life of a nation. In conclusion he stoutly declared: 
‘“ Arbitration treaties can certainly contribute in a great 
measure to maintain and fortify peaceful relations. But 
strength must depend on readiness for war. The dictum 
still holds good that the weak becomes the prey of the 
strong. If a nation cannot or will not spend enough 
on her defensive forces for her to be able to make 
her way in the world, then she falls back into the 






























































second rank.” This outspoken declaration has met 
with a mixed reception. In Germany, except from 
the Socialists, it was hailed for its frank statement 
of the obvious. The voice of the Austrian Press 
regarded it as a sober and truthful definition of German 
views and the doctrine of common-sense. In France 
the Journal des Débats and the Zemps were agreed that 
no amount of sentimental proposals could ever prevail 
against the profound and enduring truths enunciated 
by the Chancellor. In America the feeling found vent 
in accents of disappointment. Here at home Zhe Times 
remarked: ‘While in general agreement with every- 
thing that the Chancellor said, we are inclined to think 
that it was all put a little too positively. The principle of - 
arbitration has made such great strides in recent years that 
it seems rash to speak quite categorically of what can and 
what cannot be effected in this direction.” 


IN 
THE COMMONS. 


The debate which has been going on for 
CABINET CRIsIs Some days in the Spanish Chamber on the 
IN SPAIN. trial of Ferrer has caused so much division 
of opinion in the Canalejas Cabinet that 
resignation and reconstruction have been necessary. Sefior 
Soriano, Minister of Justice, declared on behalf of the 
Government that Ferrer had been legally condemned by 
the only tribunal competent to judge him, seeing that 
Barcelona was at the time under martial law. In reply to 
aspersions of injustice cast upon the court-martial by Seftor 
Alvarez, the Minister of War made an indignant protest. 
Sefior Canalejas also went to the tribune and laid bare the 
futility of the whole discussion, pointing out that the revision 
of the legal sentence was not within the competence of the © 
Chamber of Deputies. There was no doubt, he declared, 
that Ferrer had been legally condemned according to the 
code of military justice, and he reminded the Chamber that 
the code was the work of the Liberal Government. On 
Saturday it became known that there was a likelihood of a 
Cabinet crisis. The news was heard with much astonish- 
ment, and the crisis appears to have been caused by the 
pressure of military opinion, The Captain-General of 
Madrid had the evening before informed the President of 
the Chamber that the military authorities were so dissatisfied 
with the defence made by Senor Canalejas that they would 
resign unless some satisfaction were accorded them. The 
Minister of War sided with the military authorities, and 
thus the position of the Government became impossible, — 
The King hurried from Seville to Madrid, and asked Sefior 
Canalejas to form another Ministry. Meanwhile, the 
Republicans and Socialists held a meeting after the closing 
of the Cortes, at which it was resolved that the civil power 
must be maintained supreme, the Ferrer debate resumed 
at the first sitting of the Cortes and in the country, and 
that a Republican manifesto should be issued. 


Dee The President’s message, which was 
Lee hocink wir read in both Houses of Congress on— 
Fkscanies Wednesday, was a short document and 
dealt solely with the question of 
reciprocity with Canada. Mr. Taft advanced no new. 
fiscal argument in its favour, but laid significant stress on 
the popularity of the proposal. ‘‘The agreement, in its 
intent and terms,” wrote Mr, Taft, “is purely economic and 
commercial. While the general subject was under discus- 
sion by the Commissioners I felt assured that the sentiment 
of the people of the United States was such that they 
would welcome a measure which would result in an increase 
of trade on both sides of the boundary line, would open up 
the reserve productive resources of Canada to the great’ 
mass of our own consumers on advantageous conditions, 
and at the same time offer a broader outlet for the excess 
products of our farms and of many of our industries. 
Details regarding a negotiation of this kind necessarily could 
not be made public while the conferences were pending ; 
when, however, the full text of the Agreement, its purpose, 
and its scope became known to the people. . . it was 
immediately apparent that the ripened fruits of the careful 
labours of the Commissioners met with widespread approval. 
This approval has been strengthened by further considera- 
tion of the terms of the Agreement in their particulars. 
The volume of support which has developed shows that its 
broadly national scope is fully appreciated and is responsive 
to the popular will. He concluded by stating that he was 
“constrained, in deference to popular sentiment, to urge 
upon the consideration of Congress early action on this 
Agreement.” ; i 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





UNITED ITALY. 


HE jubilee fétes of Italian unity which opened last 

week in Rome have fallen somewhat flat upon 

. the world. This is certainly not the fault. of 

the friends of United Italy. The public Press has printed 
articles proclaiming in resounding phrase the glorious 
work that was inaugurated fifty years ago, when the crown 
of Italy was offered to and accepted by VicroR EMMANUEL, 
King of Sardinia, and testifying to the progress that has been 
We are senten- 
tiously assured that the crowning of “il galant’ uomo” 
marked the end of “two thousand years of misgovern- 
ment,” and that now, at the close of fifty years under the 
rule of the House of Savoy, Italy means “‘a single State, a 
great military power, a uniform system of law, common 
aims, great material progress, and—most wonderful of all— 
a Church which, while pretending to the honours of 
martyrdom, obeys the law.” That is the view taken by Z%e 
Times, which has naturally, for the sake of its own con. 
sistency, to regard the situation in the rose-coloured light of 
acomplacent patron. But it needs something which strikes 
a deeper note of sincerity than the concerted laudations that 
have appeared in the public Press and the sonorous 
harangues of official Italy to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
world in the celebration and the events it is intended to 
commemorate. Suspect from the beginning from the 
personality of the men who were the sponsors of this latest 
entrant into the rank of nations, the régime has not 
succeeded in clearing its character after fifty years of 
unbroken dominance. The House of Savoy still, indeed, 
remains atits head, and the first bitterness of a great act of 
injustice and spoliation has passed away ; the world has not 
stood still, and progress has in some directions been made ; 
but whether that progress has worked for the true welfare 
of the congeries of peoples which now acknowledge Victor 
EMMANUEL as their King, those who know Italy and her 
history best are slow to say. Against the usurpation of 
fifty years ago, an august and potent voice was raised, and 
since then a silent protest has- been effectively maintained 
by the Prisoner of the Vatican. The world recognises, as 
the Pope with an instinct and intuition native to the 
Papacy recognises, that the Head of the Universal Church 
must be the bondman of none on earth, must be free and 
independent before the eyes of all men. _‘For centuries the 


- temporal sovereignty was the providential means by which 


that independence was secured, and the fifty years that have 
passed have not succeeded in devising an alternative. 
Well may the new Monarchy, which has set up its throne 
in the City of the Popes and within the walls of a Papal 
palace, feel diffident of its position, especially when amid 
the plaudits of the present celebration are heard the 
raucous notes an ever advancing and aggressive Socialism, 


suggestive of the warning of the flaming flax and “sic 


transit gloria mundi” of a papal coronation, and ominous 
of the doom which may come from the hands of the party 
which reared the throne. Nor is the greater world of 
Europe free from embarrassment, as the difficulties which 
have arisen in regard to the participation in the celebration 
of the crowned heads of other nations most plainly prove. 
Even [the sovereigns who represent the co-partners with 
Italy inthe Triple Alliance are conspicuous by their absence. 
Both the Kaiser and the EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH have 
avoided a formal visit to Italy, confining themselves to 
sending, the former from shipboard at Venice, telegraphic 
congratulations couched in terms of general friendliness. 
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Not few are the reasons for Italy’s failure to convince the 
world, and win its acceptance of her at her own official 
estimate. Some lie on the surface and are patent to all eyes, 
In the first place the movement for Italian unity was, as we 
have said, suspect from the beginning. The men who stood 
around its cradle and nursed it into strength, Mazzinq, 
Cavour, and GarrBaLpI, could scarcely be regarded as the 
friends of the Church they sought to cast down and despoil, 
whilst VictoR EMMANUEL, the King of Sardinia, was but 
their willing instrument. In the teeth of his deepest 
religious convictions, and with high-sounding phrases upon 
his lips, he suffered himself to be made the tool of these 
astute revolutionists who sought, by capturing his name, to 
mask their ultimate designs, which, if then avowed, they knew 
would have shocked the world. Even Z%e Times acknowledges 
that without him Italians would “never have rallied to the 
cry of United Italy.” He won a throne at home and 
popularity with non-Catholic nations abroad by his attack 
on, and spoliation of, theePapacy. Then, as in France and 
Spain to-day, the attack on religion was delivered to the 
accompaniment of loud lip-service to liberty and justice; and 
men professed respect for the Sovereign Pontiff whilst their 
hands were undermining his throne and robbing him of the 
territory which for centuries had been the providential 
guarantee to the peoples of the world of his freedom in the 
governance of the Church as the Vicar of CuRist. Judge 
the Monarchy andthe changes it stands for by the pro- 
fessions made at the beginning of the new order of things, 
and it and they fall under a common condemnation. The 
people are ground down by taxation, administration is 
corrupt, and Governments of nonentities follow each other — 
with bewildering rapidity. Their impotence has been 
demonstrated afresh by the impunity with which SicNoR 
NATHAN, the Syndic of Rome, has been allowed to pour 
insult and obloquy on the Supreme Pontiff. In September 
of last year, at the celebration of the fortieth anniversary of 
the breach of Porta Pia, the Chief Magistrate of the City 
went out of his way to insult the Papacy, declaring that 
the Vatican was “the last stronghold of dogma, and the 
last despairing effort to uphold the reign of ignorance.” So 
unprovoked and so outrageous was the attack that the 
Pope made a public protest in the form of a letter to 
CARDINAL RESPIGHI, his Vicar-General. At the same time 
his Holiness called attention to ‘the continuous and con- 
stantly increasing attacks on the Catholic religion which are 
being made even by public authorities, in the very seat of 
the Roman Pontiff.” That dignified remonstrance found 
long echoes in the world beyond the frontiers of United 
Italy ; resolutions of sympathy poured in from his children 
across the seas, and protests were raised in the legislative 
Chambers of several countries. 
violation of the Law of Guarantees, and yet, though called 
upon to take action, the Italian Government did nothing to 
show its reprobation of the act, or to prevent the recurrence 
of such outrageous utterances in the future. They were 
taken to task by GENERAL PELLOUX, an ex-Prime Minister, 
and the man who, as a Captain of Artillery, was charged to 
make the breach in the Porta Pia. He pointed out that the 
Law of Guarantees was a fundamental Law, intended to 
secure respect, authority, and independence to the Pore 
and so to reassure the Catholics not in Italy alone, but in 
the world at large. How, then, could the Government be 
excused when it supinely tolerated, without a sign or word 
of sorrow or regret, so flagrant and provocative an infraction 
of the Law? It was outrageous that the first magistrate of 
the capital should have been permitted so to abuse his 
position with impunity by preaching contempt for the 
religion of the State, derision of the position of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, and disrespect of his inviolable person, 
The Ministry had doubtless kept silence to propitiate some 
of its friends ; but those friends, declared GENERAL PELLOUX, 
were compromising it by reducing it to impotency at home 


The insult was a glaring 


 Poprecca at the offices of the Asino, without let or 
hindrance from the police ?. And yet the world is told that 
“the Law of Guarantees secures respect and independence of 


_attitudeof protest against accomplished facts, and foritsrefusal 
- to depart from the réle of the Prisoner of the Vatican ; and 


the necessity of conciliation and of a display of Christian 
supreme interests best, and even a journal of such aloofness 


~ yoluntary cloistration of the Papacy is no merely sentimental 
protest: it is a mecessity.” If the Pore did what so many of 


- in Rome, living side by side, one a temporal the other a spiritual 
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and creating an impression abroad that it was incapable of 


keeping the promises made when it established its seat in 
Roma Capitale. 


































































Isaras that “Peace is the work of justice.” What peace, 
then, can there between be between Pope and King so 
long as injustice divides them? ‘The vaunt of a United 
Italy, so long as it is an Italy founded in injustice, estab- 
lished by spoliation, and availing itself of the assistance of 
irreligion, is none the less a sham, though crowned and. 
enthroned. 


That this impression, long held, has been aggravated by 
the deplorable NATHAN incident, The Saturday Review of a 
fortnight ago bore striking witness. “The existing con- 
dition of Rome and the positicn of the Pope,” said our 
contemporary, “are standing reproaches to Italian states- 
men, and a trouble to the conscience of Europe.  Fair- 
minded people cannot help asking themselves whether it is 
compatible with the dignity of a great nation, or of one 
that claims the title, and that has the privilege of harbour- 
ing in its capital the spiritual head of so large a part of 
Christendom, to allow a deliberate policy of menace and 
insult to be pursued against bim by municipal officials, if 
not by the direct agents of the Government. . . . Insulting 
speeches, the sale of filthy, libellous, and blasphemous 
journals and other overt acts of hostility, to say nothing of 
the complaisant toleration of blatant atheism, make it 
difficult for a great sovereign who has any respect for the 
sentiments of large masses of his own subjects to give his 
personal countenance to these celebrations.” But VicToR 
EMMANUEL seems to have found no such difficulty as The 
Saturday Review apprehended, for at the opening celebra- 
tion last week he made a speech in which he dared to tell 
the world that “ with Rome as her capital, Italy represents 
the peaceful coexistence of the Churches with the State, 
which guarantees full and fruitful liberty to religion as well 
as to science!” Are we to take the NATHAN speech as an 
illustration in procf, or the cries of the G1ioRDANO BRUNO 
processionists, who, on the eve of the King’s address, 
paraded the neighbourhood of the Vatican singing GARI- 
BALDI’s hymn and the “Internationale,” shouting “ Down 
with the Vatican,” “ Long live Anarchy,” and serenading 





NEW LIGHT ON THE HOLY SHROUD OF TURIN.. 
(Concluded. ) 


We have so far dealt with the questions which the Holy: 
Shroud forces upon us when regarded from the point of 
view of science: it remains to consider the very grave 
historic doubts which form the, basis of the argument of 
those many scholars, Catholic and non Catholic, who reject 
it as spurious. So strong did the argument from history 


opposition, that one of the ablest and most learned 
M. le Chanoine Chevalier, declared the worthlessness of the 
relic to be demonstrated, and that no scientific argument 
could shatter so clear an historical proof. Father 
Thurston, S.J., who has given the subject long and careful 


appears for the first time in the fourteenth century with no 
genealogy and holds that “ the probability of an error in the 
verdict of history must be accounted as almost infinitesimal.” 
It is not surprising that the weight of this authority, added. 
to the very natural scepticism which the critical investiga- 
tions of the last twenty years have engendered in most 
minds with regard to medizval relics, should have- 
produced a widespread impression that the verdict had been 
definitely given against the authenticity of the Shroud. It 
is only a firm conviction that the weight of the historical- 
evidence has been immensely exaggerated, that in some: 
points this evidence altogether breaks down, and in any 
case admits of an interpretation favourable to the 
authenticity of the Shroud, that makes us venture to re-open: 
the question and brave so formidable an opposition, 

The damnatory evidence is briefly the following. In the 
year 1389 the Canons of a small foundation at Liry, about 
18 miles from Troyes, drew public attention to themselves. 


action for the Popz! The Papacy is blamed for its unbending 


the Vicar of Curist is solemnly lectured by bis enemies on | being the original Shroud in which Our Lord was wrapped 
after His crucifixion, and on which the marks of His sacred 
body could be seen. Almost immediately large numbers of 
pilgrims began to visit the church. The Bishop of the 


diocese, Pierre D’Arcis, assumed a hostile attitude, declared 


charity. But the Papacy knows its Italy and its own 


as the Zemps has recognised that the Papacy isright. ‘The 


on pain of excommunication, and appealed, it would seem,. 
to the court of the Parlement du Roy to have it impounded. 
bis facile critics want him to do, and acknowledged the 
intruded régime in Rome, the Head of the Church would 
place himself in a position at once “ false and inadmissible.” 
“There would then,” explains the Zemfs, ‘‘be two sovereigns 


Charny, the donor of the Shroud, remained obdurate, and 


case to Pope Clement VII. at Avignon. A full translation 
of the document is given by Father Thurston in the first of 
his Month articles (‘The Holy Shroud and the Verdict of 
History,” January, 1903). This document, the authenticity 
and substantial accuracy of which there is no reason to- 
doubt, states that when the Shroud had been first exhibited 
thirty years earlier the then Bishop of Troyes, the Lord 
Henry of Poitiers, “ set himself earnestly to work to fathom 
the truth of this matter. He consulted his theologians, who 
declared that the Shroud was certainly spurious, since no 
mention of an imprint is made by any of the Evangelists.” 
Fortified by their opinion, the Bishop proceeded to make 
inquiries: “‘ After diligent examination he discovered the- 
fraud, and how the said cloth had been cunningly painted | 
the truth being attested by the artist who had painted it to 
wit, that it was a work of human skill and not miraculously 
wrought or bestowed.” The Canons, he continues, when 
they saw their wickedness discovered, “hid away the said 
cloth so that the Ordinary could’ not find it, and. they kept 
it hidden afterwards for thirty-four years or thereabouts 
down to the present year.” The Bishop goes on to describe 
the various measures he has taken against the offending 
Canons, and declares that he is ‘ready to supply all infor- 
mation sufficient to remove any doubt concerning the facts - 
alleged both from public report and otherwise,” and begs- 
earnestly for the papal intervention in the matter. The- 


sovereign. Which would have precedence? The Pope? 
Then would the King of Italy be no more than his police- 
man. The King? Then the Pope would be the mere 
chaplain of the Head of the State.” Such is the position, 
the true inwardness of which the Popes have discerned 
from the days of the breach of the Porta Pia. The 
attitude first taken up by Prus 1X. was maintained during a 
long pontificate of successful negotiation with other Powers 
by Leo XIII, and is being persisted in by Pius X. In 
his first Encyclical Letter, a Letter breathing from begin- 
ning to end the apostolic spirit and devoted to the pastoral 
work of restoring all things in Curist,—the present 
PontiFF left no doubt upon this question of the necessity 
of independence for the Papacy. “ The Church, such as it 
was instituted by Christ, must enjoy full and entire liberty 
and independence from all outside dominion ; and We in 
demanding that same liberty, are defending not only the 
sacred rights of religion, but are also consulting the common 
weal and the safety of the nations.” On an earlier page 
the Pore had quoted in another connexion the words of 


appear to those who, in the original controversy, formed the 


study, is almost equally positive. He says, that the Shroud’ 


and their church by exhibiting what they represented as-_ 


that the Shroud was a forgery, forbade its further exbibition — 


The Canons, supported by the. local magnate, Geoffrey de — 


the energetic bishop wrote a long and clear statement of the. 
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Pope refused to sanction the suppression of the Shroud, 
but ordered that whenever exhibited it should be openly 
declared to be a picture. 

Such in brief is the evidence relied upon by those 
writers who condemn the relic. Did this evidence 
‘stand unchallenged, it might well be regarded as final, 
but it does not so stand. Against it we have to 
weigh the fact that the Shroud itself proves, despite 
the Bishop’s assertion, that it is not and can never 
have been a painting. The hypothesis of fraud 
satisfies the historical data, but fails to satisfy, or satisfies 
only with the aid of a series of violent assumptions, the 
data provided by science. If an alternative hypothesis can 
be discovered, which, without violence, satisfies both 
equally well, and is in itself plausible and supported by 
evidence, it is surely reasonable to prefer it. In his work, 
“*Le Linceul du Christ,” Dom Francis Chamard, Prior of 
the Abbey of St. Martin at Ligugé, propounded such an 
alternative theory and supported it with much learning. 
He denied that the Shroud has no genealogy and traced it 
from Jerusalem to Constantinople, from Constantinople to 
Besancon and from Besangon to Liry. He offered a perfectly 
‘reasonable and natural explanation of Bishop Henry’s 
-assertion about the painter, and reconcile satisfactorily 
the at first sight mutually destructive historical and 
scientific evidence. We proceed to give a brief résumé of 


_ his argument. 


\ 
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It is, to begin with, certain that the cultus of relics was 
wpractised by the Christians of the Apostolic and sub- 
Apostolic ages, and this being so, the antecedent probability 
-of the Holy Shroud having been preserved and venerated 
by them is so great as to amount to certainty. For the 
first stage in its history, we have the documentary evidence 
-of the Evangelists and this antecedent probability. 

We hear nothing directly of the Shroud until the fourth 
century, when St. Jerome refers to it in a manner which 
suggests that there had been all the while a distinct tradition 
both as to the fact and the manner of its preservation. In 
his book, “De Viris Illustribus,” he says: “ Evangelium 
quod appellatur secundum Hebraeos et a me nuper in 
graecum sermonem latinumque translatum est, post 
resurrectionem Salvatoris refert ‘Dominus autem cum 


-.dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis, ivit et ad Jacobum et 


21) 


-apparuit ei. 

We hear nothing more until the seventh century, when 
‘two witnesses appear. About 620 Bishop Braulio of Sara- 
gossa, in a letter addressed to Abbot Tajo, speaks of the 
Shroud as ‘having been brought to light in his own day and 


. of a written account of the discovery. At the end of the 


century a Frankish Bishop named Arculfe, who visited 


- §t. Adamnan, Abbot of Iona, told him he had seen at 
_ Jerusalem a shroud bearing the imprint of Our Lord’s body, 
‘and that it had recently been recovered from the hands of 


the Jews. The story he gives of its recovery and previous 
history is so wildly unhistorical and full of anachronisms as 
as to suggest that it was a recent invention. We may claim 


for our two seventh-century witnesses that, on this point of 
a recent discovery at least, they corroborate each other. 


~ Our next written authority is a letter published at the end 
of the eleventh century in the name of the Greek Emperor, 
Alexis Comnenus, and addressed to the Count of Flanders. 
‘In this letter the Emperor entreats the Count to come to 
his aid and to save Constantinople from the Turks, urging 
among other reasons the number of relics contained in the 
‘city which would be lost to Christendom should the city 
fall. Among these relics is mentioned the “lintamenta 
post resurrectionem in sepulchro inventa.” No acccunt 
‘can, of course, be given as to how the translation from 
Jerusalem to Constantinople was made, but in view of the 
“Mohammedan invasions and the eagerness with which the 
_ Byzantine Emperors collected relics, such a translation is 
‘most probable. 

Pilgrims who visited Constantinople during the twelfth 
century speak of having seen a linen cloth there, but in 
terms which make it clear that they do not refer to the 
Shroud. This is explained in the account of the taking of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 written by the 
Picard Knight, Robert de Clari. He tells us that the 
Shroud, “li sydoines la ou nostre sires fu envelopez,” was 
not kept in the chapel of the palace of Boucoleon with the 
other relics of the Passion, but in a place apart in the great 
chapel of St. Mary of Blachernae, 

We now come to the most interesting as well as the most 
debated period in this long history. At the taking of Con- 
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stantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 the famous relic 
disappeared. Garnier de Trainel, Bishop of Troyes, who 
was told off to guard the looted relics, does not include it in 
his list. Robert de Clari says “ne sent on oncques ne 
Griu ne Franchois que chis sydoines devint.” ‘No one, 
Greek or Frank, knows what became of it.” ; 

Do we know any better now? Dom Chamard holds that 
we do, and his view is supported by M. le Chevalier 
Pidoux, the learned author of the Vies des Saints de Franche- 
Comté. It is certain that from early in the thirteenth to 
half-way through the fourteenth century a Shroud believed 
to be that in which Our Lord’s body was wrapped was 
venerated at Besancon. The local tradition, as preserved 
in a manuscript in the town library at Besancon, and in the 
writings of the old historians of Franche-Comté, declares 
that the Shroud came from Constantinople, where at the 
time of the taking of the cityit had been seized by Count Otho 
de la Roche-sur-l’Ognon, one of the leaders of the Fourth 
Crusade ; that Count Otho presented it to his father, Count 
Ponce de la Roche, who in turn presented it to Amédée de 
Tramlay, Archbishop of Besancon. 

Now a tradition when it stands alone may not be of 
much value, but this one is remarkably confirmed by 
external evidence. Otho (he was not a count) is known to 
have been one of the Burgundian leaders in the Fourth 
Crusade, and it was the Burgundian division of the army 
which, with that of Henry of Flanders, seized and pillaged 
the palace of Blachernae where we know, from Robert de 
Clari, the Shroud was preserved. Geoffroi de Ville 
Hardouin, the famous historian of the Crusade, says that 
after the assault the order was given that all treasures — 
religious and secular, should be brought in to the chiefs, 
but adds that in certain cases this order was disregarded. 

After the Crusade Otho de la Roche remained in the 
East, and became one of the principal feudatories of the 
Kingdom of Thessalonica. In 1208 he received a visit 
from the Emperor Henry, accompanied by a certain Ponce 
de Lyon, who acted as his treasurer, and must not be con- 
fused with Ponce de la Roche, Otho’s father. A few months 
later this Ponce de Lyon appears. bearing a document 
addressed to the Archbishop of Lyons containing the 
authentication of certain relics of which (presumably) he 
was the bearer. Unhappily this document, which would 
do so much to clear matters up, no longer exists. M. le 
Comte Riant ina paper published in the Transactions of the 
French Society of Antiquaries, considers it probable that _ 
the Shroud was included among these relics, and it must be 
admitted that the journey of this second Ponce immediately 
after a visit to Otho, chimes in wonderfully well with the — 
Besancon‘tradition, whether we regard him, or Count Ponce, 
as the donor of the relic to the Archbishop. Dom 
Chamard claims to have established moral certainty for at — 
least this link in the chain, and we think few will be 
inclined to deny it a high degree of probability. 

The next and last link, however, is, we must admit, much 
more open to question. The Shroud, or a Shroud, remained 
and was venerated at Besancon until 1349, when a great 
fire broke out in the Cathedral, and in the midst of the ~ 
confusion it disappeared. It is true that after the fire a 
Shroud was produced and represented as the original, but 
it is certain that it was acopy and a rather crude one, 
What became of the original Shroud? Five years later the 
Shroud, the mysterious properties of which have, in our own 
day, aroused so much attention, appears at Liry. Historical 
critics, as we have seen, declare that this is its first appear- 
ance, that it has no genealogy. But what if it can be shown 
to be the Besancon Shroud, what if a connexion can be 
thus established between it and the Shroud of Constanti- 
nople and Jerusalem ! 

Unfortunately this connexion cannot be proved : it is and 
probably will always remain a mere hypothesis. But we 
may claim for it that it is the only hypothesis which 
adequately explains the demonstrated facts. These facts, as 
we have seen, are (1) that the image on the Shroud is not a 
painting; (2) that Godfrey de Charnay and his wife, the 
donors of the Shroud to the Canons of Liry, admitted under 
pressure that it was a painting ; (3) that the artist who painted 
it was actually produced. 

The hypothesis is that at the fire at Besancon the Shroud 
was stolen and came into the hands of the King of France. 
The de Charnay declared that they had received it as a gift 
from a great personage (the Liry tradition identified him 
with Philip VI.) and it is supposed that this is true. Now the 
Besancon authorities, as we have seen, declared that the 
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Shroud they exhibited after the fire was the original, and 
the Liry canons in the beginning put forward a similar 
claim, but when confronted with the opposition of their 
Bishop and threatened with a canonical investigation 
withdrew it. Is it not clear that such an investigation, if it 
had resulted in proving the authenticity of the Shroud, 
would have at once brought them into collision with the 
authorities at Besancon? In that case the theft would have 
been revealed and the canons deprived of their treasure. 
It is even likely that they showed some eagerness to prove 
that it was a copy, and perhaps themselves produced the 
painter. We know for certain that a copy had recently 
been painted and was at Besancon, and there would be no 
difficulty in finding a painter, for painted Shrouds for use 
at Easter were not uncommon. The subsequent behaviour 
of the de Charnay shows that, despite their admission, the 
Shroud had lost none of its value in their eyes. 

Such is our answer to the historic argument, an hypo- 
thesis against an hypothesis. We claim for what we may 
call the “Besancon” theory no more than a just title to be 
regarded as a very plausible hypothesis, and we submit that 
the supporters of the “painting” theory, in view of the 
violence they are bound to do to established facts, should 
be content to accept a similar position. If this much is 
allowed we may truly say of this wonderful relic that, while 
science gives us the very strongest reasons for believing it to 
be authentic, history, so far from disproving that authenticity, 
provides us with a plausible story for explaining how it 
came to appear in a French provincial town in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. 

As regards the action of ecclesiastical authority in the 
matter, to which appeal has sometimes been made, the 
upholders of the authenticity have nothing to fear. The 
Sacred Congregation of Relics and Indulgences has made 
no formal pronouncement. Pope Leo XIII. on being 
shown a photograph of the figure exclaimed that he saw in 
it a providential event and a means appropriate to the times 
of reawakening religious feeling. Our present Holy Father 
has attached an indulgence to a copy of the Sacred Face, 
and a society exists in France with the object of spreading 
the devotion. It is in the hope of furthering this object, 
and with the firm conviction of the immense devotional 
value of the Holy Shroud, that this attempt has been made 
to lay before English readers, in brief outline, the case for its 
authenticity. 

R. P. GarrRo.p, S.J. 








HOLY WEEK AND EASTER IN ST. MARK’S, 
VENICE, IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


St. Mark’s is now the cathedral, to speak more accurately 
the chief cathedral, of Venice; but for centuries it was 
merely the palatine chapel of the Doge, and only ceased to 
be such in 1797, when the Most Christian Republic, to 
give it its curial designation, was brought to an untimely 
end. Though but the ducal chapel, its ecclesiastical 
position was ona par with its material magnificence. So 
early as the middle of the thirteenth century, Innocent IV., 
a native of the rival republic of Genoa, exempted it from 
the jurisdiction of the Ordinary, the Bishop of Castello, and 
from that of the Metropolitan, the Patriarch of Grado—two 
jurisdictions which ata later date were blended in that of 
the Patriarch of Venice. One interesting consequence of 
its being ww//ius was that the 7ifo patriarchino, or an 
adaptation of it, lived on in St. Mark’s till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, till in fact the church became the 
cathedral of Venice ; that is for some two hundred and fifty 
years after it had been abolished in all churches belonging 
to the patriarchate. It is proposed to give, in this article 
and the following one, some account of the Holy Week 
and Easter ceremonies as carried out in St. Mark’s. Some 
of them were certainly extraordinary, but it is well to 
remember in this connexion that the church was under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Holy See, whose representa- 
tive, the Nuncio, was as a rule present at and took part in 
these services. 

First, however, it seems fitting to say something of the 
staff of clergy responsible for the functions. This was a 
numerous body, consisting of canons, under-canons (so/o- 
canonict), other priests, and clerks. At their head was the 
primicerius, who enjoyed extensive privileges. In 1251, 
when the church became immediately subject to the Holy 
See, he was granted mitre, staff, and ring; in 1409 he was 








on occasions when he did not pontificate. 
the sixteenth century, in consequence of a decree of the 
Council of Trent, he received papal confirmation of his right 
to use mitre and staff, to confer the tonsure, to bless vest- 


cope for a chasuble. 





given permission to grant an indulgence of forty days like a 
bishop, and, if a priest, to confer the tonsure; and in 


1441 he obtained the privilege of blessing solemnly even 
At the end of 


ments and sacred vessels for his church and its subject 


churches, and to bless supra populum. Finally, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, he was given permission 
to confer the four minor orders. and the right to grant 
dimissorial letters for major orders. 
was always a Venetian noble, was elected by the chapter ; 
then confirmed and invested by the Doge. 
mentioned in the Canon of the Mass and in the blessing of 
the paschal candle. 
and his seminary. 
new Doge took possession of the church, handed him the 
red standard of St. Mark 7” signum verae dominationis. He, 
with the Patriarch, paid the formal visit to a new nuncio, 


The primicerius, who 


He had his chancery, his vicar-general, 
It was he, or his vicar, who, when a 


which Venetian custom required to be paid to every 


ambassador waiting at Santo Spirito to make his ceremonial 
entry into the city; and with his chapter he accompanied 
the nuncio when he made his entry and was received by 
Doge and Signory. 


At the Holy Week ceremonies in St. Mark’s the Doge 


was present as a matter of course; and with him the 
Signory, the Senate, the great officers of State, the Papal 
Nuncio and the other ambassadors. 


On Palm Sunday the blessing of the palms began with 


an antiphon and a verse from a psalm like the introit at 
Mass, and then came a short Litany of the Saints similar to 
that provided in the Roman Missal for Easter Eve. 
litany was followed by a lesson, gradual, gospel, .and three 
prayers. 
by the “Sanctus,” but immediately by two prayers; and 
these in turn by the sprinkling and incensing of the palms. 


The 


Then came the Preface. This was not followed 


Accompanied by two acolytes with candles, the celebrant 
then went to the Doge’s seat and offered him a palm. A 


writer on the Venetian fes¢e says that this “ palm” was made 
by the Augustinian nuns of S. Andrea; that it was a 


“triangular pyramid ” with a gilt handle on which the Doge’s 


arms were painted, and the leaves were all of gold, silver, 
or silk, The primicerius also had a special “palm,” which 
the. same writer says was “though inferior in value, not less 
beautiful than that of the Doge.” After giving the Doge his © 


palm, the celebrant returned to the altar and changed his 


The procession which followed was one of the great 


events of the Venetian year, a popular function of the first 
order. It left the church by the door nearest the sanctuary 
and passed into the Piazza, where it took up its position in 
front of the great doors. 


First came eight standards, two 
white, two blue, two violet, and two red ; on each standard 
there was the Lion of St. Mark, and on the top of the staff 
a gilt cross. These were carried by “‘comandadori” in blue 
mantles and red caps. Then came the six silver trumpets . 
which were given to the Doge, Sebastian Ziani, by Pope 
Alexander III. towards the end of the twelfth century— 
trumpets so long that in a sixteenth-century print we see a 
boy walking in front of each trumpeter to support it on his 
shoulder ; the servants of the ambassadors; six other 
musicians in long red mantles; and the Doge’s “ scuderi ” in 
black. Next walked the clergy in copes. Immediately 
after them the ceveum album, a white candle in a candle- 
stick, was borne by one of the clerks of St. Mark’s dressed 
in violet. After the candle the State cormo, or ducal cap, 
appears to have been borne. Then came the Secretaries of 
the Republic in violet cloth with their velvet stole ; and after 
them two servants, one bearing a gilded faldstool upholstered 
in gold brocade, the other a cushion of the same material. 
The Grand Chancellor, in his crimson mantle, followed, 
and immediately after him the Doge in his state robes, 
walking in the midst ofthe ambassadors. Behind the Doge 
was borne the great umbrella of gold brocade which served 
as a canopy, and immediately after this came a noble, one 
destined for office in the near future, bearing the great 
sword, in its crimson velvet scabbard. This was followed 


His name was | 


The ‘ Dominus basilicanus” and his ~ 
assistants distributed the palms and the choir sang the - 
antiphons, ‘‘ Pueri Hebraeorum ” and “ Turba multa.” 


by the six councillors of the Doge, the procurators of St. ~ 


Mark, the three chiefs of the Forty, the three chiefs of the 
Council of Ten, the two Censors, and the Senators all in 


‘nie pie 


“ 


_ sights of the piazza. 


practice in the ducal chapel. 
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their crimson state dress, and if they were knights wearing 
the broad gold stole seen in the portrait of the Procurator 
Tron in the National Gallery. 


As this magnificent procession made its way to the great 
doors of the church the choir sang the antiphon Cum 
appropinquasset.” When the church was reached, the 
cantors went up tothe balcony and stood by the bronze horses: 
there they sang the first three verses of the hymn ‘Gloria 
laus et honor,” the choir below singing after each “Gloria 
laus,” &c, as is customary. Thrice, while this was being 
done, boys in the balcony threw down wreaths and birds. 
Among the latter were pigeons with paper tied to their feet 
so that they should not be able to fly far ; for these the 
crowd scrambled, and those who managed to catch them 


_ kept the birds to eat on Easter Day. ‘Some of the pigeons 


are said to have taken refuge on the roof of the church, and 
to be the progenitors of those which now are one of the 
This over, the deacon sang another 
gospel ; and then the choir sang two verses of a hymn, 
which were followed by a prayer containing a reference to 
the dove which bore the olive branch to the ark. The pro- 
cession then entered the church, the cantors singing 
“Ingrediente Domino.” When they reached the altar 
the primicerius, if he had pontificated, unvested; and 
the Mass was sung by one of the canons. 


Not much need be said about the Mass. The most 
striking feature in it to a stranger would have been the 
Doge saying the “Confiteor” with the celebrant, just as a 
bishop would do in his diocese: but this was the regular 
Here, too, it may be men- 
tioned that the name of the Doge was inserted in the Canon 
of the Mass. This does not appear from the Holy Week 
books which the present writer has seen; but early in the 
fifteenth century the Patriarch Giles ordered, in the Council 
of Grado, that throughout the patriarchate, that is the 
lagoon dioceses, immediately after the name of the Pope 
should follow the words, ‘‘Et duce nostro N. et pro bono 
statu Venetiarum ”—and it would be impossible to believe 
that the same was not done in St. Mark’s. At the end of 
the Mass the deacon sang ‘‘ Humiliate vos. ad Bene- 
dictionem,” and then the Papal Nuncio, if he were present, 
gave the solemn blessing in the ordinary form, and granted 
an indulgence ; but if this prelate were not present, the 
primicerius gave the solemn blessing, and his indulgence 
was published. After this came the “Salve Regina” and 
a prayer. 

It would appear from the official Holy Week books that 
formerly if the feast of the Annunciation came on one of 
the next three days it was kept. The Mass for that feast 
with this direction is given in the “Officium Hebdomadae 
Sanctae” published in 1736, and in it the farced “Gloria 
in excelsis” is to be noticed. But a change must have been 
made in the next few years, as there is no mention of the 
feast in the “Officium Hebdomadae Sanctae ” published 


- for the ducal church in 1755. 


At the Tenebrae on Wednesday, the ceremony at the 
end of Lauds differed in some respects from that to which 
we are accustomed. When the psalm “ Laudate Dominum 
de coelis” was sung all the lights in the church were extin- 
guished with the exception of two candles—one to give light 
to those singing the antiphon and one to be hidden. After 
the antiphon of the ‘“ Benedictus” had been sung, the 
two choirs sang “Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, Kyrie 
eleison,” and then the versicle ‘‘Vita in ligno moritur : 
infernus ex morsu expoliatur.” The candle was then 
hidden ; a noise was made with olive branches; and the 


candle was brought back. Then “ Kyrie,” &c., was sung 


again, this time with the versicle “Dominus factus est 
obediens usque ad mortem” ; the candle was again hidden, 
a noise made, and the candle brought back. For the third 
time “ Kyrie” wassung, the versicle being “‘ Dominemiserere : 
Qui passurus advenisti propter nos” ; the candle was once 
more hidden, a noise made, and the candle brought back. 
The hebdomadarius then sang ‘Christus factus est pro 
nobis obediens,” and the choir answered “ Usque ad 
mortem.” After this the “‘ Pater Noster ” was said sud silentio ; 
the cantors sang the “ Miserere,” and the office ended with 
the prayer ‘“‘ Respice ” as in the Roman Breviary. 


(To be concluded.) 








NOTES. 


» Now that we have Revolution in full operation in 
Portugal, and have had an opportunity of seeing how it 
was engineered and more recently of learning a part of the 
truth from impartial witnesses, it is of interest to recall the 
warning given by a correspondent in our own columns ten 
years ago. “Englishman” writing to us from Lisbon in 
April, 1901, said: “ Having spent some time in Portugal 
I have been able to see behind the scenes, and can give 
information about the manner in which the enemies of 
Christianity fight in this part of the world. I must premise 
by saying that the clergy in this city thoroughly recognise 
the fact that the attack on the Jesuits by Freemasons, Jews, 
and Infidels is merely an assault on the outside fortifications. 
Once this position be carried the war will be waged against 
the citadel itself, for itis not merely the Society of Jésus 
which is oppressed but Christianity itself. This is, of course, 
the case throughout the Continent, and nowhere more 
pronouncedly than in France. So far as Portugal is con- 
cerned, the Jesuits are literally and absolutely persecuted 
without cause. This is admitted by educated men, who are 
nevertheless weak enough to be carried away by the evil tide 
which, if not curbed in time, will flow over into revolution.” 


Our correspondent then proceeded to add a number of 
details as to the methods pursued by the enemies of 
religion, and ended with the expression of an opinion on 
the facts which recent events have fully justified. His 
concluding paragraph was as follows: ‘A Protestant 
gentleman connected with a large company which owns 
numerous farms in Portugal has assured me that, to his 
knowledge, the country people here are honest, frugal, and 
industrious. They are, of course, opposed to the persecu- 
tion of the Church. But unfortunately in the towns there 
is a good deal of immorality, and in Oporto particularly 
wickedness is rampant, and the place is the head workshop 
of the Infidel party. I inclose you herewith one of their 
publications, in which there is a picture of a ‘ Jesuit’ with 
fearful features and enormous teeth. But it is to the large 
cartoon I specially call attention. Here we have a young 
nun almost nude being subjected to inhuman tortures by 
older Sisters, and an infamous line below states the reason. 
A great deal of money is spent in most profusely placarding 
throughout the streets a ‘General History of the Jesuits,’ 
which ‘is published in parts. Number 1 is a complete 
burlesque, and informs us incidentally that St. Ignatius 
took part of his rule from Mohammedans. This precious 
nonsense is not sold in respectable booksellers’ shops, and — 
is merely intended to catch the lower classes who can barely 
read. The Infidels spend money lavishly, and my own idea 
is that all this is merely a preliminary to revolution.” 


The revolutionary Government in Portugal continues to 
afford curious illustrations of its own divisions, Thus it 
appears that Senhor Affonza Costa, Minister of Justice, in 
the course of a speech at a Masonic Lodge on the separa- 
tion of Church and State, declared his conviction that in 
two generations after the promulgation of a law of separa- 
tion, the Catholic religion would be extinguished in Portugal. 
This refreshing frankness in proclaiming the hopes at the 
back of his mind excited so much alarm in the country, that 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs found it necessary to calm the 
apprehensions of the Catholic people by repudiating 
the speech. His explanation was that as Senhor Costa was 
on leave of absence, he spoke as a Freethinker, and not as 
a member of the Government ! 


The deputation which waited on the Home Secretary on 
Tuesday to press upon him the view of the Imperial Sunday 
Alliance and the Free Church Council in connexion with the 
Shop Hours Bill, and upon which Bishop Butt represented 
the Archbishop of ‘Westminster, was not successful in 
obtaining more stringent legislation against Sunday trading. 
The prohibition of the sale of newspapers on Sundays was 
asked for, or at least that the sale should not be carried on 
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after ro o’cleck in the morning. Then, too, it was urged 
that there should be a further limitation of the hours during 
which public-houses were open. This last point Mr. 
Churchill absolutely refused to deal with in his Bill, the 
purpose of which was to limit the hours of work for shop 
assistants. He acknowledged that Sunday trading was a great 
and growing evil which had gradually sprung up under the 
decrepit and effete Lord’s Day Observance Act of Charles IT. 
Certain interests must be considered. Sunday markets were 
an integral part of tbe livelibood of many poor people, and 
all he could do under the Bill was to see that no new areas 
were opened to such traffic. Similarly, in regard to Sunday 
newspapers, he could not interfere. The great Sunday 
newspapers, whether for good or for evil, had come into 
existence. They were tremendous organisations, and if they 
were suddenly prohibited from publishing on Sundays the 
effect would be to ruin enormous businesses which had been 
created. They could not contemplate that for a moment. 
Again, if he were to restrict their sale to certain early hours 
of the morning that would work unfairly in the case of towns 
at a distance from the Metropolis. Mr. Easton, who 
represented the United Kingdom Newspaper Agents’ 
Federation, strongly advocated the prohibition of the sale of 
newspapers on Sunday, but Mr. Churchill said that he could 
not deal with the matter otherwise than in the way suggested 
in Part I. of the Schedule. His case was that he was 
endeavouring by his Bill to meet the great and growing 
habit of Sunday trading and compulsorily to arrest it by 
law. He hoped that this aspect of the matter would not be 
If he were to be driven by the fact that his 
Sunday clauses met with no sort of support from those 
interested in the prohibition of Sunday trade—if he had to 
leave the clauses cut for some indefinite opportunity in the 
future, when a special Act had been passed dealing with the 
subject—he was sure these evils would continue unchecked, 
and they would be confronted with a far greater difficulty 
than he had to face at present. 


ae 


The statistics of the growth of schools in Belgium under 


a frankly Catholic Government should supply facts that ought 


to be evfficient to give pause to the fanatics who in France, 
and even in this country, represent the Church as the foe 
of education. A table has been published which gives the 
numbers of schools and scholars in Belgium at the time of 
the fall of the Liheral Government in 1884 and at the 
present dav, after a quarter of a century of administration 
under a Catholic Ministry. The figures are as follows: 


CATHOLIC MINISTRY. 
1909. 
7,485 écoles primaires 
20,193 classes 
934,924 éléves 
3,065 écoles gardiennes 
5,002 classes 
268,803 éléves 
4,628 écoles d’adultes 
8,233 classes 
233,870 éléves 


LIBERAL MINISTRY. 
1884. 
5.007 écoles primaires 
9 481 classes 
464 368 é'éves 
704 écoles gardiennes 
1,373 classes | 
72 769 éléves 
1.946 écoles d’adultes 
3,101 classes 
72,769 éléves 





TOTAL. 
15,128 écoles 
13.955 classes 33,428 classes 

612,181 éléves 1,437,597 éléves 
From this it will be seen that during the last twenty-five 
years the number of schools and scholars bas doubled, 
whilst the population of the country bas only increased by 
two-sevenths. 


7.747 écoles 








In view of the wild reports which have appeared in 
certain papers of the wholesale refusal by priests in Germany 
of the anti.Mcdernist oath, it may be stated on reliable 
authority that the number of refusals is twenty-five. Of 
these, fifteen are stated to belong to South Germany, and 
most of the twenty-five allege as a reason for their refusal 
that they are excused on the ground that they have no 
ecclesiastical charge to fulfil. 





M. Monis has declared that his Ministry would govern 
France “avec bonté” As an illustration of the curious 


way in which he interprets his own phrase, we may take an 
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instance which has just become public. It appears that the. 
Municipal Council of Amiens, having power to give help to: 
indigent school children, did not wish to confine such 
assistance to the children in State schools, and actually 
voted a sum of 1,50ofrs. for distribution among the poor 
children in the Catholic schools. This, however, was not 
allowed by the Prefect, who struck the vote out of the city’s. 
estimates, and his act has been approved by M. Monis. 
The Mayor of Amiens, M. Antoine, has voiced the feelings 
of the Council in a noble protest in the Hoétel de Ville: 
“This year then the indigent children in the éoles libres 
will be deprived of the assistance to which they have a right. 
But on the next opportunity I shall have another proposal 
to offer toyou. I make this protest without bitterness but 
with much sorrow. ‘Our fellow-citizens will see which party 
to the dispute is inspired by noble sentiments of equality 
and fraternity.” To war on little children for the religious. 
convictions of their parents is a strange way of governing 
‘avec bonté,” and it may at least be hoped that M. Monis. 
may retain the sole monopoly of the method. : 














































_ It appears that the Protestant Alliance has been protest- 
ing to the Colonial Secretary against payments made to- 
certain Catholic institutions in Malta for religious services 

Mr. Lewis Harcourt has replied. In the course of his: 
letter he has pointed out that the payments complained of 
are made, not by the British Government nor out of the 
Imperial funds, but by the Government of Malta out of 
Malta revenues. It is further stated that the Dependency, 

nearly all of whose inhabitants are Catholics, is self-support- 
ing, and receives’ no grant-in-aid from Imperial funds. 
Finally, it is explained that the English law does not apply 
to Malta. 





The growing appreciation of the poetry of Francis 
Thompson is seen in an article in the current issue of Zhe 
Church Times, in which Thompson is treated as “ poet and 
mystic,” over the signature of “ E.C. Matravers.” After a 
brief sketch of the poet’s life, the writer says: ‘“ The poetry 
of Francis Thompson is now passing beyond the critics and’ 
taking hold of the English people. There is a large: 
demand for the Selected Poems published first in 1908 
and he and his works are now often referred to, both in 
the Press and the pulpit. Indeed, the Bishop of London 
has pronounced ‘The Hound of Heaven’ to be ‘ one of the 
most tremendous poems that have ever been written,’ and 
Dr. Figgis considers that one of the greatest needs at the 
present day of the English Church is another Francis. 
Thompson.” 


As for the poetry itself, the writer points out that it 
expresses “a startlingly new vein of thought.” This is 
illustrated by reference to “The Hound of Heaven.” It is. 
pointed out that nineteenth century poetry is so obscured 
by doubt that we had “‘almost forgotten that orthodoxy: 
could be “an inspiration” till Thompson altered the atmo- 
sphere for us to one in which “the soul is not groping after: 
God, but God is pursuing the soul,” and is “an inevitable 
Presence, not a vague abstraction.” Another contrast 
between the work of the Catholic poet and the pantheistic 
poetry of the Victorian era is noted in the fact that “ the 
most subtle, the most abstract of our poets should be the: 
one most daring in materialising our conception of spirit— 
God, the Hound of Heaven.” The writer describes the- 
fact as “curious,” but surely that is scarcely the word 
There is nothing “curious” in Thompson’s hold upon: 
Catholic teaching, though his interpretation of it is so- 
unwontedly and inspiringly splendid. 





Mr. Fitzherbert Brockholes gave some startling figures: 
at a meeting of the Council of the Chambers of Agriculture 
on Tuesday as to the loss accruing from the damage done: 
by rats. In urging that systematic methods of extermina- 
tion should be undertaken over large areas, and that for 
this purpose local authorities should be empowered to- 
spend a penny rate, which is the amount allowed for the 
upkeep of public libraries, Mr. Brockholes said that it had 
been estimated that there were 40,000,000 rats in the 
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British Isles, and that each caused a loss of one farthing a 

day, so that the destruction of food and material repre- 
‘sented a loss of £15,000 000 per annum. These figures 
might be exaggerated, but there was no question that the 
loss caused was enormous. Farmers hada great many pests, 
such as sparrows, wood pigeons, starlings and moles, but 
there was one essential difference between these and rats— 
the rat carried disease. Another speaker pointed out that 
in preserving game the gamekeepers had killed the enemies 
-of the rats, and had thus upset the balance of nature. 
Following up this point Mr. Herman Biddell said that game 
‘preservers should hint to their gamekeepers to kill a few 
‘more rats and fewer owls, kestrels, and sparrowhawks. Mr. 
Brockholes’ resolution was agreed to, and it was determined 
‘to ask the Board of Agriculture to receive a deputation on 
the subject. 








REVIEWS, 





THE CONCORDAT OF 1516. 


Le Concordat de 1516, Parts Il. and III. Par VABBE JULES 
THOMAS. Paris: Picard et fils. 


E have already called attention to the first part of this 
excellent study of the Concordat made in 1516, between 

‘Leo X. and Francis I.—the mother and the model, one may 
-say, of all those modern Concordats which seem in the end to 
“have brought the Church so low in some countries. Now that 
‘both methods have had four hundred years in which to develop 
and bear fruit, it may indeed be questioned wheiher the policy 
-of separation, to which the Church was compelled in the 
northern countries, or the policy of conciliation, to which she 
agreed in the South, has served best the cause of God and man ; 


im any case it must be evident that the policy of Concordats is 
“essentially bad, and that St. Thomas of Canterbury was right in 


-dying to oppose it’ There are points on which the Church can 
never yield if she is to preserve for her children “the liberty of 
and the experiment of four centuries, 
with its consequences, has surely taught the lesson once 
for all. 

The first of the volumes. before us is a masterpiece of careful 
-editing. It gives us the documents relating to the Concordat 
carefully arranged and analysed ; the very analysis alone, with 
‘its first ominous head-line, “ Elections substituted by Royal 
Nomination,” tells us at once the secret of all subsequent 
-disaster. It saved the Church for the moment, but it converted 


’ her from an independent guardian of all classes to a subject of 


the royal power, and a machine of the nobility ; in this conces- 
‘sion, and perhaps in this alone, is the secret not only of the 
‘Church’s subjection in the south-west of Europe to-day, but also 
-of the strange anomaly, that while elsewhere she is the Church 
of the poor n these countries she is hunted to death as being 
the ally of the rich. 

The third and last volume of this study first traces the 
subsequent history cf the Concordat, adds its documentary 
‘evidence, and finally summarises the conclusions to be drawn. 
“The author is much more in favour of the Concordat than we 
‘have found ourselves able to be in the course of this review, 
-or of all our reading of the history. Wecan easily accept the 
“statement that in itself it is not responsible for all its evil 
consequences. Wecan understand that it is strictly a contract 
with an obligation binding both parties. But we also remember 
that Our Lord did not trust Himself to man “ because He 
‘knew what was in man,” and we find it difficult to lay all the 
blame of all present disasters upon the Concordat wrung from 
the Popein 1801. The evils of to-day are of longer growth 
‘than a hundred years. They are but an aftermath of the 
Revolution ; and the Revolution, with its special hostility to 
the Church, was the real fruit of the agreement which brought 
religion into the clutches of such men as Richelieu, Mayarni, 
and de Retz. The Concordat fer se may not have been to 
‘blame ; so far we are in accord with the author; but there are 
contracts which give no hope of being kept, and the makers 
of such are, to say the least, shortsighted. 

But although we venture to have another opinion from the 
author as to the significance of the Concordat of 1516 we 
cannot but respect his accuracy of research and the probability 
-of his better undersianding. We speak with an outsider’s 
point of view, he writes as one within ; and here, as in so many 
matters that concern the Church of France, it may well be that 
we cannot fully comprehend. 


MEDIAEVAL VENICE. 


Venice in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 
HopGSON, M.A, tos. 6d. net. London: Allen. 


(“TUDENTS of European history will welcome this 

excellent account of Venice in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Mr. Hodgson has already, some nine years 
ago, supplied us with a sketch of the early history 
-of the city down to the conquest of Constantinople by the 
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‘| noble life is made to speak for itself. 


Turks in 1204. In the present volume he takes up the story 
where he there left off, and brings it down to the accession of Doge 
Michele Steno in 1400 Though not always easy reading, the 
book is, like its predecessor, the work of a careful scholar, who 
has sought to put his best work into his pages, and who, more- 
}ever, does not claim infallibility either for his methods or his 
conclusions. He quite frankly tells, for example, that he has 
found difficulty in deciding how far to extend his narrative over 
other fields than that of Venetian history proper, and he is 
not at all confident that he has given a correct account of the 
famous “Serrata del Consiglio.” He has, however, at least 
given one which is intelligible and hangs together. 

The two centuries with which the present volume are 
concerned were an important epoch for Venice. The Republic 
had to protect its prosperity against opponents of various sorts. 
There was jealousy on the part of Genoa; an attempt was 
made to set up Ferrara as a commercial rival; troubles arose 
with the Greeks. Then there were difficulties with the Popes 
whose early policy was, after the fall of Acre, to forbid trade 
with infidels lest they might be enriched. Clement, in 1308, had 


trading centres disregarded. Difficulties in this connexion arose 
in the succeeding century. 

But there are numerous other topics of interest in Mr. 
Hodgson’s pages. He traces for us the form of election of the 
Doges, the growth of the Venetian Constitution and _ its 
reform ; the rise of the aristocracy of Venice, the foundations 
of which had been so firmly laid by Doge Pietra Gradenigo in 
1311. 
and his family, of Doge Andrea Dandolo, and of the 
Visconti. 

The book ends almost on the threshold of the era of the 
Republic’s greatest wealth and power when she strove to prevent 
the Viscontis and Sforzas from becoming sovereigns in Italy 
and gave to Europe the example of a State which enjoyed 
domestic peace and settled government under a free con- 
stitution. It is to be hoped that the author will be spared to 
conclude the work which he has begun ; a work which suffers 
chiefly from his own anxious care to leave no feature of conse- 
quence unexplained. 


CALVINISM AND MARRIAGE, 


Par JOSEPH FAUREY, Docteur en Droit. Paris: Lib- 


de la Soc. du Recueil Sircy. 


HIS is a careful study of a subject which caused grave 
scandal and misgivings in the days of Luther and 


and which in our own day is a source. of constant unrest and 
re-consideration. With the Reformation divorce came into the 
world, and with divorce death ; the destruction of the sacra- 
mental character of marriage has proved the destruction of one- 
half of the love of mankind, for “love is not love if it is not 
eternal.” 
from the motives of the separation till the establishment of the 


centre,—its pragmatic origin, its self-justification, its legal 
men that have stood for it and against it. It is an admirable 


piece of work, and, as a concrete illustration, will be of great 
service both to the canon lawyer and to the historian. 





MARY ALOYSIA HARDEY. 


Mary Aloysia Hardey, Religious of the Sacred Heart, 1809-18856. 
With an Introduction by the REV THOMAS J. CAMPBELL, 
S.J. New York: the America Press. 


OTHER HARDEY was a “pioneer” religious of the 
Sacred Heart in North and Central America. Few 
women of the nineteenth century have done more for the 
Church. Her biography is of great historical worth and 
interest. But its deeper value lies in the uplifting and 
strengthening influence which readers must derive from 
intimate contact with the life and soul of such a many-sided 
religious. 
characterististics : intense activity and serene composure ; 
resolute firmness and lovable sympathies; business sagacity 
and unworldly perfection. Noted men admired her administra- 
tive talents; she astonished lawyers by her shrewdness; the 
secret beauties of her soul rejoiced her spiritual guides Her 
life was spent in founding, organising, and managing religious 
houses in both worlds. The nature of her work provided many 
opportunivies for ‘he full development of such a strong and 
varied personality. Hence the unembellished story of her 
career could not fail to equal in captivating interest the most 
entertaining novel The biographer has realised this. Mother 
Hardey’s life is presented with unpretentious simplicity, adorned 
only by graceful and delicate expression. Most happily the 
The story, however, is 
completed at intervals by brief sketches of other lives as they 
touch upon the main subject of the work. These side glimpses 
remind us that the foundresses, Blessed Mother Barat, Mother 
Duchesne, Mother Hardey, were everywhere surrounded by 
daughters and helpers worthy of themselves. It is then easier 


issued a Bill on the subject which Venice, Genoa and other 


Then we have an interesting account of Marco Polo. — 


Le Drott Ecclestastigue Matrimonial des Calvinistes Francais. — | 


Melanchthon, which roused the strongest eloquence of Bossuet 


M. Faurey has examined the history of this opinion, | % 
new basis; in doing so he has given a history of divorce at its | 


confirmation, and, alongside, the parties and the individual — 
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to understand the marvellous and rapid growth of their work. 
We also recognise the same type of cultured and holy religious 
whose silent influence is now felt throughout the Catholic world, 
and nowhere more than in England and America. From great 
and saintly women like Mother Hardey and the companions of 
her labours they have inherited the spirit:and methods which 
mark their training of our Catholic womanhood. A feature 
of this life is the abundance of charming anecdotes and of 
humorous reminiscences. Nor do they detract in the least 
from the atmosphere of spirituality and edification. The book 
is in many ways a most worthy specimen of modern religious 
biography. The appearance of the volume is a credit to the 
new America Press. 


It is not easy to give an opinion ona book of Meditations 
unless one has given it a long trial, but if a cursory glance may 
count for anything we can certainly recommend “ Meditations 
for every day in the Year” by the Rev. Louis Brouchain, 
C.SS.R., translated by the Rev. Ferroel Girardy, C.SS.R. 
(2 vols., London; Herder, 21s. net.). Each volume consists of 
over a thousand pages ; each meditation occupies from three to 
five. The subjects are chosen chiefly from the Scripture, but 
almost every other type of matter is included; while well- 
arranged tables of contents make it easy to find one’s way about. 
To two classes of people we think the work would be particularly 
useful—to those whose meditation is usually made while reading 
some spiritual book, and to those, religious communities and 
others, who prepare or make meditation in common from a book 
read aloud. Priests, too, cannot fail to find in these volumes 
many suggestions for sermons and conferences, especially for 
occasions when prayer and the affections are of more account 
than dogma. 


The Rev. Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., has received the 
following letter from the Cardinal Secretary of State on 
behalf of the Holy Father: “I have had great pleasure in 
presenting to the Holy Father the beautiful copy of your 
interesting work, ‘Forgotten Shrines,’ which you so kindly 
sent. His Holiness expressed his admiration of the beautiful 
illustrations, and rejoiced that so many glorious memories 
of the Church in England should be embodied in such a 
permanent form. The Holy Father hopes much from the 
circulation of ‘Forgotten Shrines’ amongst the people of 
England, as the work so vividly recalls the loyalty and devotion 
of their ancestors to the Catholic faith and the See of Peter 
amid many sufferings and persecutions. I may add that the 
manner in which the book is produced is truly admirable and 
bears eloquent testimony to the taste and workmanship of the 
artists and printers. His Holiness, moreover, most cordially 
bestows his Apostolic Blessing upon you and your work.” 


The volumes of the admirable series, Zexzes ef Documents 
pour Etude historique du Christianisme, edited by MM. 
Hemmer and Lejay, continue to come with praiseworthy regu- 
larity. We have said before that the series is one which we do 
not fear to commend to all students of primitive texts ; besides 
the ‘translations, the introductions and notes are invaluable. 
The volume before us, Eusebius’s History, books v.-viii., is the 
fourteenth of the series. The introductory notes were contained 
in a former volume: this continues the translation, and gives 
an appendix on the MSS. of Eusebius. 





_SOME APRIL REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


‘*THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


Mr. Thomas Hardy’s twelve rhymed “ Satires of Circum- 
stance” display as many different aspects of human meanness 
and squalor. Each satire (if that is the name for things so 
crude and artless) reveals an ugly episode or situation, and 
this being packed away in twelve lines, no room is left for a 
dash, even, of the humour and subtlety that place Mr. Hardy 
first among English novelists. Yet, for all their grossness, 
these verses are somewhat more acceptable than “ Rachel’s 
Sentimental Life,” a paper by Mr. Francis Gribble. Light- 
heartedly he has gleaned his facts from the “* Memoirs” of the 
actress's period. To anybody who knows Mr. Gribble’s 
authorities his conclusions will carry little weight; but even if 
Rachel were the light woman he judges her to have been, she 
was also the woman that Charlotte Bronté described in 
“Villette.” We have learnt to think of her as possessed of 
genius, and perhaps of ademon. But while her powers moved 
many who saw her to a certain horror, there are evidences, for 
the serious student of her life, that she was a woman possessed, 
also, of some natural virtues. Since Mr. Gribble sets store by 
the gossips, he should end his paper with the mention they 
make of a hair-skirt found upon her at her death. It should 
have as good a claim upon the attention of the recorder of her 
sentimental life as the note, written on her name by the scandal- 
mongers, quoted by him. 


* BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


This is Mr. St. John Lucas’s number! Ue opensit witha 
merry, and rather rude, tale of a modern French abbess, and 
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its second paper is a study of his “ Oxford Book of Italian 
Verse” by Miss Moira O'Neill. The anthology, she says, 
begins fitly with the Psalm of Praise of St. Francis : 


The Assisian who kept plighted faith to three, 
To Song, to Sanctitude, and Poverty ; 
(In two alone of whom most singers prove 
A fatal faithfulness of during love !) 
This is the rendering she gives of his thanksgiving : 
for our lord brother the sun 
Who lighteth up the day forus... 
for sister moon and for the stars , 
Which thou has made in heaven all precious, shining, fair, . . . 
for sister water 
Who is most meek and serviceable, precious, pure. . . 
for brother fire 
Who is beautiful and joyous, wayward and strong. 


Another view of the elements is given later in Miss O’Neill’s 
paper: “The fierce and cruel spirit in men that made life 
terrible to her (the persecuted and defiant maiden, who has 
lived in all centuries and is living yet, though the world has 
lately grown incredulous of her) breathes with savage eloquence 
in the two sonnets of Cecco Angiolieri : 


If I were fire, this world I’d make a burning heap ; 
If I were wind, I’d blow it down ; } 
If I were water, it should drown ; 


If I were God, I’d hurl it to the deep. 


“THE ENGLISH REVIEW.” 


“In common with every man who ever went to prison and 
told the truth about it,” writes Mr. John Carter in The English 
Review, “1 hold the belief that the existing method of punish- 
ing crime is wrong. At the same time, from a comparison of 
English and American methods, I can only draw the conclu- 
sion that the American system, by which I mean the scientific 
system in vogue in New York, Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Oregon, and a few other States, is less mistaken than the 
English.” Here is further evidence (already it was abundant) 
that Mr. Churchill is not necessarily either a sentimentalist or 
an optimist in thinking that prison reform in England is neces- 
sary and possible. In Stillwater, the U.S.A. prison where Mr. 
Carter was confined for five years, there is no initial period of 
solitary confinement ; the convict is at once put to work with 
his fellows ; he earns a fair wage, his costume is not contemp- 
tible, he writes and receives letters, chooses his own books 
from alibrary of six thousand volumes, and reads them 
(smoking State. provided tobacco the while) ; further, he attends 
lectures, he may join an orchestra, become a teacher in the 
night-school (if he does not merely learn there), join a literary 
society, and however plain his fare, he has unlimited bread. 
There is real feeling in Mr. Carter’s appeal on this score: 
“ Would society suffer, would the deterrent effect of detention 
in which you believe be lost, would the additional burden on the 
taxpayers prove oppressive, would there be a rush to enter 
your caravanserais, if you allowed your charges to help them- 
selves so far as bread is concerned?” Lest it be thought that — 
Mr. Carter’s paper suggests too lenient an ordering of American 
prisons, let his final impression be given, that even there “‘it is 
despair that comes most naturally to a convict and is his greatest 
danger.” Mr. Yoshimo Markino contributes the third portion of 
his “My Idealed John Bullesses.” He prattles with more 
wisdom than in previous numbers, and indulges less the 
monstrous style of his title. His doubts about our parliamentary ~ 
system are concisely expressed : “ To decide everything by the 
majority sounds very fair, but suppose there is only one first- — 
class brain among nine other fools, how would the parliamen- 
tary system act then? The nine Blinds would push the one 
clear-sighted man into a ditch, and then they would drown 
themselves too.” Next month Mr. Markino will write of 
Women’s Suffrage. On another subject he is interesting : 


Even now somebody has already invented the word ‘‘ Yellow Peril.” 
You cannot imagine how this name hurts my heart. Indeed, this word 
itself is eventually inviting most critical bitterness against the Asiatics 
who are desiring to make a good friendship. Shall we have to see the 
blood of many innocent souls quite unnecessarily shed by this race 
question in the end? I wonder how long is this world playing such 
fool? Iam earnestly expecting some great scientist to come out and 
classify us by Ethics and Humanity instead of by the colours and 
shapes. He will find us out much the same to each other, and there 
shall bea happy eupbony all over the world.” 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s “ Shakespeare ” ends with two fiercely 
jolting and arresting lines ; the verse from other hands is not of 
great account. : 

“THE NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


Perhaps the best thing in Zhe National Review is the report 
of Lord Selborne’s lecture on Women’s Suffrage, although Mr. 
Leo Maxee prints it without “the ghost of a shadow of fear of 
any case that can be made for the establishment of Petticoat 
Government in this country.” Such is editorial complacency ! 
On another page, in a paper called “An Heroic Woman,” 
“Tgnotus” vindicates the part played by the Empress Eugénie 
in the Franco-German War, and concludes: ‘ For those. who 
look back on the story of this career, the most tragic in all 
history, one emotion of pity must dominate. As a wife, as a 
mother, as a Sovereign, she suffered all the sorrows and all the 
disillusionments. Yet she endured her expiation with ic 
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fortitude. ‘Ame vé-itablement grande,’ she has justified in the 
sad and solemn winter of her life, as in the critical hours 
of her regency, the judgment of Bismarck : ‘ Truly an extra- 
ordinary woman, and not only outwardly.’” All of which is 
just enough, and in accord with the findings of the latest 
historians ; but a vindication of Mrs. Despard, or her con- 
demnation, would make more vital matter for a review of 
contemporary affairs. A paper called “The Lack of Privacy 
in American Homes” affords a curious instance of the intoler- 
ance, of foreign customs, that is so often quoted against the 
missionary. The writer is shocked with absence of doors and 
window blinds in the States, and would seem to suggest their 
adoption with as much concern as that with which the 
missionary of fiction offers clothing to the heathen. One 
explanation of the doorlessness of American flats is found in 
the use of a draughtless system of heating on the other side 
of the Atlantic; but the writer in The National Review 
attributes it to an unholy disregard for the privileges and 
domestic beauties of the Shut Door. Captain Humphries 
recounts, in “ Apparitions of Animals,” a number of curious 
anecdotes, including those connected with the Gormanstons : 


When the head of the house dies and for some days before, the 
foxes leave all the neighbouring coverts and collect at the door of the 
castle. The fourteenth Viscount died in 1907 ; inquiry was then made 
to test the truth of the weird legend. The.son, in a letter published in 
The New Irish Review, stated that when in the chapel watching his 
father’s remains prior to burial, he heard noises outside as of a dog 
sniffing at thedoor. Upon opening it, there was a full-grown fox close 
to the steps and several more round the church. The coachman con- 
firms the presence of the foxes, also another family retainer. The 
daughter of the thirteenth successor wrote saying that upon the illness 
of her father the foxes sat in pairs under the bedroom windows howling 
and barking all night, and if driven away returned. 


Captain Humphries does not pretend to make a complete 
survey of his subject, and probably he has never seen the 
phantom fonr-in-hand that disturbed a poet’s and a friar’s walk 
just beyond Franciscan bounds in Pantasaph. 


“THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


In “Telling the Bees” Sir Laurence Gomme follows a very 
interesting branch of folk-lore through all its phases, and 
endeavours to trace the association of ideas that binds, in many 
parts of England, the bee-cult with the Christian belief: “In 
Cumberland bees are believed to sing the Old One-Hundredth 
Psalm on Christmas morning—a belief which a later record 
finds only in the weakened form that bees are said to sing at 
midnight as soon as the day of the Nativity begins. In York- 
shire these two forms of the bee-cult are largely represented, 
and at Bradfield a custom has obtained for hundreds of 
years of inviting bees to funerals. .. . The Gwentian code of 
ancient Welsh laws says that the origin of bees is from Paradise, 
therefore Mass cannot be said without them. In Howell’s 


_ *Parley of Beasts’ (1660) the religion of the bee is specifically 


set forth as the religion of the Church, and the bee is praised 
by the Roman Church for her pious labours as the contributor 
of the pascal light. This is’mportant. It must either be that the 
popular cult of the bee is derived from Church practice or that 
it was of so important and impressive a character among pre- 
Christian beliefs that the Church could not, and did not, let it 
go.” In the present number Mr. A. C. Benson has reached 
what had promised, and in’a way proves to be, the most 
interesting of his papers, “The Leaves of the Tree.” Frederic 
Myers is his subject. He concludes : , 

The mysticism of Myers differs from other mysticism in the quality of 


its energy. The mystic, as a rule, gains his strength by recognising 
and augmenting tbe consciousness of some tremendous personal force 


_ above and about him—a force with which he can link himself and travel 


heavenwards, carried rather than self-impelled, as the fly that sits on 
the wayfarer’s shoulder as he mounts the hill. But with Myers it was 
rather the sense of his own personality, his private hopes of immortality, 
the ideal of what he himself might become, that urged him on. Just as 
Newman, in that strange and courageous emptying-out of his inmost 
spirit given in the ** Apologia,” confessed that his ultimate thought was 
€ Shall I be safe, if I die to-night ?” so Myers recognised that his first 
concern was his own pilgrimage, and could not merge his own per- 
sonality in the hopes and fears of other pilgrims. This attitude of mind 
may easily become ignoble ; but it was saved from all that in the case of 
Myers by the supremely spiritual character of his visions, and by his real 
scorn of all the base and sordid elements of life. 


A Doctor’s Wife’s tales of a country practice are interesting 
because they bear the stamp of actual experience. In the 
presence of certain portraits one exclaims, “That ms¢ be a 
good likeness!”; so is it on reading this paper. One experi- 
ence—the unfailing discomfort of bells at night—can be checked 
by nuns who are regularly summoned to nocturnal prayer : 
“The first time I heard the ring of our night-bell is a memor- 
able for me. One can never hear it with indifference. The 
custom that stales most things can never make that sound any- 
thing but a shock to mind and body.” The difficulty of obtain- 
ing the address of peasant callers during the doctor’s absence 
is not one that even the imagination for detail of an Arnold 
Bennett could have guessed : 


I have often interviewed a messenger, and after a great deal of 
irrelevant conversation the question ‘* Where do you live?” is met by 
the smiling answer, ‘‘ Oh, doctor do know I very well, and the missus 
too ; you tell ’un to ca’ in soon’s he can, and it’ll be all right: he do 
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know us well.” I persevere till I get more of an address than this, but 
the maid-servants do not always do so, and then the confusion is great, 
unless the man can be identified in some way. 

When will articles on pig-sticking cease in the periodicals? The 
one before us is particularly. unlovely. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Lovers of folk-lore and fairy legend will welcome the appear- 
ance of a fine volume just issued from the press by Mr. John 
Grant, of Edinburgh, to wit, “The Celtic Dragon Myth,” by 
J. F. Campbell, Collector of “The West Highland Tales, with 
the Geste of Fraoch and the Dragon,” translated with Intro- 
duction by George Henderson, Ph.D. (Vienna), B.Litt. (Oxon.), 
M.A. (Edin.), Lecturer in Celtic Languages and Literature, 
University of Glasgow. To readers already acquainted with 
the works of Campbell of Islay, and his worthy successor, 
Dr. Henderson, this title will at once convey some notion of 
the high interest of this latest contribution to the literarature of 
Celtic fairy-lore. But for others, we fear, it may possibly 
suggest nothing more than a learned essay in the science of 
comparative mythology. If only for this reason it may be well 
to add that while there is much in the notes and introduction 
that will appeal more especially to the learned in these matters, 
the book itself is essentially a delectable piece of fairy 
literature that will be warmly welcomed by young readers. 





On this twofold character of the book, it may be of interest 
to cite the following passage from Dr. Henderson’s introduc- 
tion : “ For him [Campbell of Islay] the subject had two distinct 
aspects: first, the story is amusing for children ; secondly, it 
has a scientific interest for a large and growing number of 
scholars. He had heard in London Mr. Ralston give his lectures 
upon Russian stories, and found that the children in the 
audience were much amused. But amongst the audience were 
also Thomas Carlyle, Professor Owen, Sir R. Murchison, Reeve, 
Lady Ashburton, Miss Dempster of Skibo, and a number of 
learned people who wanted to know ‘the philosophy of the 
subject.’ For Mr. Campbell thought there was a deal of 
philosophy in it, and he states: ‘I want readers, wise and 
foolish, to be equally well treated. The foolish may read the 
story, the wise may read both story and notes.’” His wish has 
assuredly been well fulfilled in the present edition of his 
version of the Celtic Dragon Myth, For while its value for 
scholars is enhanced by the learned dissertation of Dr, Hen- 
derson, the charming illustrations of Miss Rachel A. Grant Duff 
help to make the whole book a delightful fairy book for the 


children. 


This is a subject, by the way, on which the present writer can 
venture to speak as something of an expert, and that in regard 
to both its aspects. For while on the one hand he has made 
some study of the literature and the theories of comparative 
mythologists, he has also had a large experience in telling fairy 
tales to children and knows their taste and fancy in these 
matters. And in both respects he owes much to the writings 
and labours of Campbell of Islay. For while the student 


finds much that is helpful in the critical notes that illustrate the 


“ 


old texts gathered together in “ Leabhar na Feinne,” the teller 
Of fairy tales has found much to delight the little ones in such 
stories as “Ridire Ghrianaig” in’ the old collection, or the 
“Clann an Righ fo gheasaibh” recently printed for the 
first time in Am Sgeulaiche. 


Apart from its high scientific value and its merits as a 
genuine piece of delectable fairy lore, this book should be 
particularly welcome to those who appreciate the work of this 
Scottish scholar. For it must be confessed that in this country 
at any rate his fame is by no means commensurate with his 
deserts. And we imagine there must be many whoare familar 
with such foreign names as Grimm and Andersen and know 
nothing of Campbell of Islay whose labours in Fairyland were 
in no wise less than theirs. This may be due in part to the 
fact that some of his works are too large or too rare, or too 
much confined to the gathering together of texts unintelligible 
to English readers. But none of these things can be said of 
his detigh’ful version of the Celtic Dragon Myth which, thanks 
to Dr Henderson, is now brought within reach of all and 
presented in an attractive form. If we are not much mistaken 
it will do something to make the author’s merits known toa 
wider circle. 





Although the immediate sources used in this volume are 
Celtic, whether Irish or Scottish, the legend itself is found in 
one form or another in many lands and in many languages. 
As Campbell said forty years since in a note on the Dean of 
Lismore’s version of the Fraoch ballad, “The story is part of 
the Dragon Myth, which is the widest spread of all myths 
known to me.” And indeed it would be difficult to find any 
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story more widely spread throughout the world than one that 
runs from the Rig Veda to the Swahili tales of Zanzibar, and 
lives alike in the national myths of Japan, in the Legenda Aurea, 
and in the ballads and folk-tales of Celtic peasants. Nor is it 
only in the central motive of the struggle with the dragon that 
the Celtic tale is in touch with the literature of other lands, 
Thus, to take some instances that are not noticed by the editors, 
there are certain features that remind us of the Polish folk-tale, 
“ Ksiaze Niepodziewany,” and of the Swedish story, “ Prinsessan 
po Glasberget.” 


To turn to another field of literature, many readers, we 
imagine, will welcome Mr. Lilly’s ‘ Notes on Chateaubriand” 
in the current WVineteenth Century. For in spite of all that has 
been already written on this subject—or, rather, for that very 
reason—the fame of this French master seems to be in need of 
some such words of sane and illuminating criticism. And this 
is true both of the man himself and of the literary merit of his 
writings. In this last respect he has surely suffered some 
injustice, in this country more especially. We have an example 
of this in Macaulay’s crude criticism. “I was astonished,” he 
writes, “at the utter worthlessnes of the book [the “Genie du 
Christianisme”] both in matter and manner. The French may 
be beautiful as far as mere selection and arrangement of words 
go. But in the higher graces of style—those graces which affect 
a foreigner as much as a native—those graces which delight us 


in Plato, Demosthenes, and in Pascal—there is a lamentable — 


deficiency. As to the substance, it is beneath criticism. Yet I 
have heard of men of ten times Chateaubriand’s powers talk of 
him as the first of French writers. He was simply a great 
hambug.” 





There is withal a touch of unconscious humour in this con- 
fident condemnation. For the critic is obviously without any 
suspicion that the deficiency may possibly be on his own side, 
and that there may be higher graces of style which some 


readers, whether foreigners or not, want the power to appreciate. © 


But, happily, Chateaubriand’s place in the literature of his own 
land cannot be affected by such inept criticism from hostile 
foreigners. And on this matter, at any rate, English readers 
will naturally look elsewhere for guidance. Yet there is possibly 
some danger that even those who can properly appreciate 
Chateaubriand the writer for themselves, or are content to allow 


him the rank assigned to him by competent French critics and © 


literary historians, may nevertheless be led to form an unfavour- 
able and unfair estimate of Chateaubriand the man—an estimate 


which may be equally expressed in Macaulay’s blunt phrase; © 


“ He was simply a great humbug.” 


This unfavourable judgment, to put it mildly, is only what 
may be expected after the painful prominence lately given to 
the love affairs of the French author. For here these scan- 
dalous stories have a further effect which would not be felt in 
the case of writers in other fields of literature. Had Chateau- 
briand’s writings been purely political or historical, the lapses of 
his private life would still have been as blameable in themselves. 
But then they need not have caused any suspicion of his 
historical accuracy or his political sincerity. It is otherwise 
with one whose writings bore some part in a religious revival 
and who appeared to pose as a new champion of Christianity. 
For in this case the contrast between the man’s own life and the 
principles of the religion glorified in his writings may lead many 
to the conclusion that his advocacy of those principles must 
needs be insincere and that his perfervid professions are nothing 
better than a hollow hypocrisy. 


This conclusion, though by no means unnatural in the 
circumstances, is none the less unfair and fallacious. And 
it may be hoped that Mr. Lilly’s treatment of this curious 
literary and personal problem may do something to set the 
matter in a clearer light. One need not go to the delicate dis- 
tinctions of Catholic theologians in order to show that, however 
inconsistently, a true and sincere faith may be combined with a 
very faulty practice. For even a pagan poet could have this know- 
ledge of human weakness and write the self-accusing words : 
video meliora probogne,; deteriora sequor. And though there 
are happily many defenders of the faith whose own life bears 
witness to their words, the whole history of religion shows 
plainly enough that men may have a sincere belief in doctrines 
and even suffer in their defence, in spite of the inconsistency of 
their own praciice. At the same time, it is a satisfaction to turn 
from the painful story of the author of “ René” to recall another 
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literary convert of that age of revolution. La Harpe is scarcely 
a writer of the same rank as Chateaubriand. But his con- 
version of life, from the day-when he first read a page of 
the “Imitation” in his prison cell while expecting to go to the 
guillotine, presents an edifying contrast to the story of his 
greater countryman. Readers of Sainte-Beuve will remember 
the graphic picture of a temptation which attested the sincerity 
of his conversion. 





Students of Hungarian history will do well to pay particular 
attention to the March number of our Magyar contemporary, 
Katholikus Szemle, which opens with an important paper by 
Bishop Fraknoi on the correspondence between the national 
hero, Hunyadi Janos, and Alphonsus of Aragon, King of Naples. 
Bishop Fraknoi has long held a foremost place among 
Hungarian historians. And indeed it may be doubted whether 
any one living writer has rendered greater services to historical 
studies than this Catholic prelate, who was one of the first to 
avail himself of the advantages offered to students of history 
by the late Pope Leo’s opening of the Vatican archives. This 
latest piece from his pen is eminently characteristic both in 
manner and matter—in matter for, like almost all his work, it 
deals with the history and heroes of his own land, and in manner 
for, like his great studies in historical biography, it has that per- 
sonal note which makes every page of history an episode in the 
life of some great man. 





THE CATHOLIC FEDERATION. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF SALFORD BRANCII. 


The Annual Meeting of the Manchester and Salford District 
Committee of the Catholic Federation was held on Tuesday in 
last week in the Holy Family Hall. The Bishop of Salford 
presided, and was supported by the Bishop of Sebastopolis, the 
Chairman of the Committee, the Very Rev. Canon O’Kelly, the 
Vice-Chairman, Messrs. W. H. Dixon and O. E. Kemball, 
the Treasurer, Mr. T. K. Magrath, the Corresponding Secretary, 
the Very Rev. Canon Sharrock, the Financial Secretary, Mr. 
W. Marsden, and the Organising Secretary, Mr. Thos. F. 
Burns. There was an attendance of 110 delegates with a good 
attendance in the Strangers’ Gallery. 

The executive minutes showed correspondence rearrange- 
ments for Catholic members of the Territorials, Messrs. Cassell 
& Co.’s publication ve “Truth about Spain,” reports on the 
questions of religious facilities in centres for physically and 
mentally defective children, and Catholic representation on the 
advisory committees to be set up under the Education (Choice 
of Employment) Act, and arrangements for housing the central 
library and the divisional registration agents. Literary and 
debating minutes showed that the summer season would open 
on the last Saturday in May with a ramble from Middlewood to 
Disley, and that the August Bank Holiday trip would go to 


- Boiton Abbey. Arrangements were also made for the issuing 


of a Federation badge. : 
Corresporidence was read with St. Patrick’s Branch showing 
that the official organ had been placed in the local public library, 
with St. Joseph’s Branch, showing number of associates enrolled. 
The Annual Report was adopted on the motion of the Very 
Rev. Dean Wookey, seconded by Mr. J. V. Wells, and supported 
by Mr. J. Parker, who suggested that in future copies should 


- be sent to each delegate instead of a copy to each branch. 


The balance sheet was adopted on the motion of Mr. O. E. 
Kembal!, seconded by Alderman Thompson. 

A vote of thanks to the officials and auditors was moved by 
the Right Rev. J. S. Vaughan, Bishop of Sebastopolis, who 
said that he considered the Federation was worthy of all the 
support and encouragement they could give it. It had been 
established by Bishop Casartelli, and all those who wished to 
show their loyalty would gather round him and do all they could 
to make it a success. 

Mr. J. T. Rylands seconded. : 

The Very Rev. Canon O’Kelly responded, and said he 
thought that their strenuous and earnest efforts, not by any 
means confined to the officials, had not been uncrowned with 
success. They had been opposed by difficulties of prejudice 
and misunderstanding, but it seemed to him that those difficul- 
ties were now dying away. 

ADDRESS BY THE BISHOP. 

The Bishop then delivered his address, and said that there 
was one man present who was not exactly an official, but who 
deserved their thanks. He referred to Mr. W. O’Dea, the 
Editor of The Catholic Federationist. A short time ago he 
suggested to the officials that they should bind a copy of the 
first volume of The Catholic Federationist and present it to his 
Holiness. That had been duly done, and the previous day he 
had the great satisfaction of receiving the following letter : 

Segreteria di Stato di Sua Santita. 

Dal Vaticano, March 23, I9QIt. 

My dear Lord Bishop,—The bound copy of Vol. I. (1910) of 7he 
Catholic Federationist, so kindly forwarded, duly reached me. I had 
great pleasure in presenting it to the Moly Father, together with the 
expression of your devotion and attachment to the Holy See. His 
Holiness, while thanking you tor these sentiments of loyalty, most 
lovingly bestows his Apostolic Blessing on your lordship, on the Bishop 
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Auxiliary, on the officers and the members of the Federation, as an 
encouragement to you all in the good work of defending the interest of 
the Catholic faithamong your people. 
Wishing you every grace, 
I am, my dear Lord Bishop, yours very sincerely in J. C., 
(Signed) R. CARD. MERRY DEL VAL. 


He felt very proud of that letter and he was sure that they 
ought to feel gratified that the first volume now reposed in the 
Vatican Library. He was sure that the blessing which the 
Holy Father had sent them would encourage them in their 
work. He wished to commend their idea of forming a Central 
Reference Library for Catholics and trusted that their appeal 
would meet with a wide response. He thought that the action 
of St. Patrick’s Branch in placing the official organ in the 
local public library was an excellent piece of work. It seemed 
to him they ought to try and get The Federationist into every 
single library in the whole district. Their idea of pillorying 
every Press attack upon the Church in the official organ 
would not be so effective if nobody saw it but themselves. 
It was an extremely important thing that the Federation 
should go on as it has done in the past keeping its eyes upon 
all that is around. There was nothing interesting to the 
Catholic body that ought not to be of interest to the Federation. 
They had kept their eye upon educational matters and were 
likely to be called upon to do a great deal in the future. He had 
already dealt with secondary education and did not think that 
the Catholic body sufficiently realised its importance. He had 
been much impressed with the deputation of Catholic trade- 
unionists which had just waited upon him, and thought that they 
ought to feel gratified that their agitation against secular 
education had now developed into a national movement. He 
had come to regard that Committee as a local parliament. He 
saw “distinguished strangers” in the gallery over the clock 
with “members” sitting before him. He had been in the 
habit of drawing their attention to local matters at that meet- 
ing, and he wished to say that it had been reported to him that 
the state of Oxford-road, from a moral point of view, was very 
disgraceful ; that the streets were paraded by women of a very 
bad type, and that even members going to meetings of the 
Federation were often accosted by those unfortunate persons. 





That was becoming a very serious and a very grave matter, and — 


he thought that it was a matter which the Federation should 
take up. They should gather evidence from their members, 
and if the statements were substantiated that the road was 
unfit for ladies and for respectable men, they might reasonably 
approach the Watch Committee. He understood these 
unfortunate women were not natives, but mostly foreigners— 
chiefly Belgian and French—and constituted a floating popula- 
tion. If the statements made were borne out it would seem 
that there had been a lack of supervision on the part of the 
Watch Committee. He thought that if it were brought to the 
attention of the Committee and the Council something would 
be done in the matter. Another disgraceful thing was the 


exhibition in many shop windows of vast numbers of indecent — 


post-cards. In some countries the evil became so great that 
the Governments had taken steps to stop it, and there again, 
he thought, the Federation might gather evidence. They all 
knew the corrupting influence these things exercised upon 
young people looking into shop windows. ‘ We, as Catholics,” 
added his lordship, “must not be content with defending the 
interests of the faith, but feel our particular responsibility and do 
what we can tomaintain the public morality of the cityin which we 
live.” He wished to encourage the members in their work. Much 
of their success was owiny to the very opposition which they had 


experienced. There was no work of Almighty God that had 


not encountered serious opposition in its early days, and that 
from good people. He took it as proof of the Divine Blessing 


upon their work that they had had this opposition from those a 


who ought to be their friends. 

Mr. W. H. Dixon moved and Mr. O. E. Kemball seconded 
a vote of thanks to the Lord Bishop and to the Bishop of 
Sebastopolis. 


The Education Sub-Committee’s recommendation that the 


Catholic Education Council be requested to take immediate 
action upon the whole question of secondary education 
by sending a deputation to the Minister of Education, was 
carried. 

A resolution from St. Joseph’s Branch, Longsight, expediting 
the labours of the Rules Sub-Committee was carried, 

The nominations for the annual elections were accepted and 
the voting of the branches upon the scheme of associates was 
announced. 

The Organising Secretary announced the results of the 
Urban District Council Elections, and also announced that 
three Catholics had been defeated in the Guardians’ Elections. 
The defeat of those Catholics was an argument for organisation, 
In the case of Mr. O’Neill two out of the three parishes in the 
area were without branches of the Federation. In the case of 
Mr Corrigan and Mr. Davis our difficulties in that district were 
well-known, but he thought that it was a most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs when 14 candidates stood, two of them Catholics, 
and, at the close of the polJ, we found the two Catholics with 
10 candidates above them and only two below them. Three 
Socialist candidates had polled higher than the two Catholics. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


BIRTHS. 
CARSON.—On March 29, at New York, Bertha (née Elmes), the wife of Charles 
George Carson of a son. 








DEATHS. 
7OOD.—On March 30, Edwin Thomas Collingwood, late of Corby, 
Pore ee Percy-road, Shepherd's Bush, aged 68, fortified with the last 
Rites of Holy Church. R.I.P. 

RANDOLPH.—On the 4th inst., at Orchardleigh, Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, 
Ellen Catherine, widow of the late Edmund Randolph, late 69th Regiment, fortified 
by all the Rites of the Church. R.IP. 

STEVENS.—On March 28, at St. Mary’s Lodge, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Margaret 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Stevens, Esq., of Newport, Salop, in the 
81st year of herage. R.IP. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at os. per inch depth. 








WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
HOLY WEEK, tort. 


Palm Sunday. April 9. 


9.30 a.m. Little Hours. 
10. 0 a.m. Blessing and Distribution of the Palms by His Grace 
the ARCHBISHOP. 
High Mass, in which will be sung THE PASSION 
according to St. Matthew: 
12,0 (noon) Low Mass (without Sermon). 
On Tuesday, THE PASSION according to St. 
Mark, and on Wednesday THE PASSION 
according to St. Luke will be sung during High 
Mass at 10.40. 


Wednesday, April 12. 


10. 0 a.m. Little Hours. 

10.40 a.m. High Mass. Vespers. 
5.15 p.m. Compline. 

5.30 p-m. Tenebrae. 


Maundy Thursday, April 13. 


HOLY COMMUNION every half-hour from 6.30 to 

8.30 a.m. 

8.15 a.m. Little Hours. ; 

8.45 a.m. None, at which His Grace the ARCHBISHOP will 

reside. 

g. O a.m. Pontifical High Mass and Consecration of the Holy 
Oils by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP. 

4. © p.m. Mandatum, or Washing of the Feet, by His Grace 
the ARCHBISHOP. 

5.15 p.m. Compline. . : 

5.30 p.m. Tenebrae, followed by the Ceremonial Washing of 
the High Altar, presided over by His Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP. 


Good Friday, April 14. 


9.30 a.m. Little Hours. ; 
10. 0 a.m. Mass of the Presanctified by the BisHop OF CAMBY- 
SOPOLIS, in presence of His Grace the ARCHBISHOP. 
-12.0(noon) Devotion of the Three Hours, preached by Rev. 
ARTHUR ALLCHIN. 
4. 0 p.m. Stations of the Cross. 
5.15 p.m. Compline. ; ; 
5.30 p.m. ror at which Elis Grace the ARCHBISHOP will 
reside. 
8.15 p.m. evticos Sermon by Very Rev. Fr. RUDOLPH, 
O.S 


Veneration of the Relic of the True Cross. 


Holy Saturday. April 15. 


8.30 a.m. Little Hours. : 
9 a.m. Blessing of the Fire, Paschal Candle, and Baptismal 
Font, by the BisHop OF CAMBYSOPOLIS. 
II. 0 a.m. Pontifical High Mass and Vespers, in presence of 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP. 
515 pm. Compline. ; 
5.30 p.m. Pontifical Matins and Lauds of Easter Day, at which 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP will preside. 


Faster Sunday, April 16. 


9.30 a.m. Little Hours. 
10. O a.m. Pontifical Terce. 
10.30 a.m. Pontifical High Mass, sung by His Grace the ARCH- 
BISHOP. 
Giving of the Papal Blessing. 
12.0(noon) Low Mass. Sermon by the BisHop OF CAMBYSO- 
POLIS. 
3.15 p.m. Pontifical Vespers by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP. 
Solemn Benediction. 
4.30 p.m. Confirmation. i 
7. 0 p.m. Sung Compline. Sermon and Benediction by His 
Grace the ARCHBISHOP. 
The Offertory on Easter Sunday will, according to custom, be 
for the Cathedral Clergy. 
M. Canon How ett, D.D., Administrator. 
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CARMELITE CHURCH, KENSINGTON, 


HOLY WEEK & EASTER. 


Palm Sunday Blessing of Palms and High Mass at 
10.30 a.m. 


Tuesday Sermon by Very Rev. Fr. CHARLES 
NIcHoLson, S.J., at 4.30 p.m. 
Subject: ‘* Figs from Thistles”: 
Firmness from Pilate. 
Wednesday Tenebrae at 5 p.m. 


Maundy Lhursday Holy Communion will be adminis- 
tered every half hour from 5 a.m. 
until 9.30 a.m. High Mass at 10 
a.m. Tenebrae at 5 p.m. 

Mass of the Pre-Sanctificd at 10 a.m. 
Sermon at 3 p.m. by Very Rev. 
CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J.  Sub- 
ject: ‘‘ Figs from Thistles ” :—Faith 
from the Centurion, Way of the 
Cross, and Veneration of the Relic at 


8 p.m 
The S 


Gooi Friday 


acred Ceremonies commence at 
9.30 a.m. High Mass about 11 a.m. 

Matins chanted at 4 am. High 
Mass and Procession B. Sacrament at 
5 am. High Mass at II a.m. 
Vespers and Benediction at 4 p.m. 

High Mass atio a.m. Vespers and 
Benediction at 4 p.m. 


Holy Saturday 
Easter Sunday 


Easter Monday 
and Tuesday 





FARM STREET CHUL 


HOLY WEEK. . 

PALM SUNDAY, Blessing of Palms, Procession, High Mass, 
10.50a.m. Low Mass 12 noon. Sermon 
Fr. GAVIN, S.J., and Benediction 4 pm. 

Wednesday. Tenebrae 4 p.m. ; 

Maundy Thursday. High Mass 8 a.m. Tenebrae 4 p.m. Passion 
Sermon, Father STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, 
S.J., 8.30 p-m. 

Mass of the Presanctified 9 a.m. At mid- 
day, The Three Hours, Father GAvIN, S.J. 
Tenebrae 5 p.m. The Desolation of Our 
Lady, Father CHARLES GALTON, S.J., 
8 30 p.m. 

Blessing of the Fire, Paschal Candle, &c., 
8 a.m. High Mass 9.15 a.m. 

EASTER SUNDAY. High Mass 10.50 a.m.- Low Mass and 

Sermon, Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J., 

12 noon. Solemn Vespers and Benedic- 

tion 4 p.m. 


















Good Friday. 


Holy Saturday. 








CORPUS | CHRISTI. “CHURCH 


MAIDEN LANE, : STRAND, W.C. 


A Fortnight’s Mission, given by the Revy, Fathers 
Harpy and O'SULLIVAN, of the Vincentian Order, Dublin, 
began on Passion Sunday, April 2, and will end on 
Easter Sunday, April 16. 

ORDER OF SERVICES. 


Sundays: Mass 8, 9, 10, 12, with short Sermon. 
Devotions, Mission Sermon, and Benediction at 7. 
Week-days: 1st Mass 8, 2nd Mass 10, followed by Instruction. 
vening Service 8. 
Easter Day: Mass 8, 9, ro, rr, r2 noon. General Communion at 8. Mass 
for all who took part in the Mission. 


HOLY WEEK SERVICES. 


Wednesdsy: At8&p.m., Tenebrae. A i 
Good Friday: At 10 a.m., Mass of the Presanctified at which the Passion 
will be sung. 





CONVENT OF MARIE REPARATRICE, 
TOWER HOUSE, CHISWICK-LANE, W. 


A Retreat for Ladies will be given by the Rev. 
TERENCE DONNELLY, S.J., from Monday, June 26, to 
Sunday, July 2. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 


FATHER MATURIN will preach at the 1215 Mass on 
all the Sundays in Lent. 





Catholic Reference Library, 92, Victoria-st., S.W. 
Under the Patronage of His Grace the Archbishop. 


Open daily 10 a.m, torop.m. Sundays, 3to1op.m. 1,000 Rooks. 





AGED POOR SOCIETY. 
39, Gerrard-street, 


MOLINEUX-EYRE PENSION. 


the Poll is postponed. 


Established 1708. 
SOHO, LONDON. 


The declaration of 
JOHN HENRY BEHAN, Hon. Szgc. 
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THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Pilgrimage to Bruges (For the Procession of the Holy Blood) MAY 6 
ene een en ne Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. £3 5 0 
Dr. Cowgill, Bishop of Olenus. 


(Celebrations in honour of the Blessed 

oan of Arc MAY 27 
Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. £4 4 0 
Dr. Keating, Bishop of Northampton. 


Pilgrimage to Rouen 
_——————— 


Particulars upon application to the Hon. Secretary (G. 6), 55, Russell-square, 
London, W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 
Pilgrimages and Tours to Madrid, Norway, Lucerne, Newcastle (Catholic 
Congress), and Lourdes, are in course of arrangement. 
SE EES LS So RS, MAPS SR EE a EN 


CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CC@EUR, WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 
Under the Patronage of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barrow. 
A Home Convent School is being opened at Easter 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
receive a limited nua:ber of pupils, to whum they 
wish to devote individual attention. They offer 
special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games. Lady 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, which 
is quite apart frum the school. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 








ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
OLD HALL, near WARE. 
President: Right Rev. Mgr. WARD. 


Full particulars on application as above. 








ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, 
NORTH STAFFS. (COTTON HALL). 
OXFORD LOCALS, I9gIo. 

Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 

Apply Yery Rev.. Canon HyMERs. 


DOUAY AB3EY SCHOOL, WOOLHAMPTON, 
: BERES. 


Conducted by the English Benedictines, 
BOYS PREPARED FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE JOINT 


BOARD EXAMINATIONS and tor the UNIVERSITIES, 
Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are assisted in the 
work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1, French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., bas removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard ball, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 
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ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, April 2, rgrt. 
THE CINQUANTENARY IN ROME. 

The first week of the Cinquantenary has passed off very 
quietly, and, as far as the official demonstrations were con- 
cerned, as decorously as could have been expected under the 
circumstances. It was noteworthy, for instance, that of all the 
messages sent by Kings and Heads of States, only one—that 
of the King of Sweden—made any reference to Rome. Also 
only one, the Emperor of Germany, mentioned the Divinity in 


connexion with the celebrations. The name of God was 
excluded absolutely from the various speeches made in the 
Capitol and elsewhere. The only notable phrase uttered last 
Monday in the Capitol was that in which the King spoke of 
“the Churches” and the State being able to live in harmony in 
Rome. According to the Statute, the Church is still the 
religion of the State, but in reality the “Churches” have 
enjoyed far more liberty and consideration under the régime 
of United Italy. The exposition of fine arts was inaugurated 
last Monday, but of course it was not ready, and the process of 
opening it in pieces is still going on. The public buildings 
were illuminated in the evening, and some hotels and private 
dwellings also made a little effort in the same way—but the 
results were not conspicuous. On the whole, a somewhat 
feeble beginning for an event which has occupied so much 
attention for the last few years. 


GIOLITTI’S FOURTH CABINET. 


Far more interesting have been the political developments of 
the last week. At the last moment Bissolati found that it was 
incongruous with his position as a Socialist leader to take part 
in a dourgeots Government, and Giolitti has formed a new 
Government by eliminating, with Luzzatti, three members of 
the old Cabinet, and substituting for them three others, two of 
them, Finocchiaro-Aprile and Nitti, noted as bitter anticlericals. 
There is to be no change in the programme agreed upon 
between Giolitti and Bissolati, but it is unlikely that any serious 
effort will be made to carry out more of it than a Bill to extend 
the Parliamentary Suffrage, making it almost universal, and 
another for the payment of Deputies. Giolitti was formerly 
opposed to both these measures, but no surprise is expressed 
or felt at his political inconsistency. A very large part of his 
present majority in the Chamber was returned at the last elec- 
tion by Catholic votes, which were cast for them in order to 
defeat candidates of the anticlerical parties. These same 
Deputies are now cheerfully prepared to follow their leader 
as far as he may be pleased to go into the wilds of anti- 
clericalism. That, too, has been taken quite as a matter of 
course. The imperfections of the electoral organisation of 
the Catholics has largely been responsible for this state of 
things, but there is at last some hope for a change for the 
better as a consequence of an importent document published 
yesterday by the Holy See. A month ago the Holy Father 
approved the reformed Statutes of the Socio-Economic Union 
of italian Catholics, he has now approved a new Statute for the 
Catholic Italian Electoral Union. 


ELECTORAL ORGANISATION OF ITALIAN 
* CATHOLICS. 


The scope of the organisation is declared to be that of 
disciplining and forming the electoral forces of the Catholiés and 
guiding them in future political elections according to the — 
directions of the Holy See, and to support local Catholic 
initiatives for the administrative elections. The purpose of this 
is to defend religion and the Church and the real moral and 
material interests of the people. The means to effect this are 
the gathering together under one Directive Board of all the 
Catholic electoral associations of the country and stimulating 
the formation of others, and the adoption of all the measures 
calculated to promote the unity and strength of these bodies. 
The Union will have a central bureau which will compile 
electoral statistics, follow carefully the trend of legislation and 
the political conduct of the Deputies. Associations that wish 
to be amalgamated in this Union must guarantee to accept the 
general principles it advocates, and contribute to the support 
of the central organisation. ‘There is to be a Directive Council 
of nine members and the President is to be chosen every three 
years by the Holy See. 


A CATHOLIC PARTY? 


Of course this does not imply that there will be any general 
derogation to the rule of the “Non Expedit.” As a principle 
this continues in force, but it is more than likely that in the 
crisis that lies before Italy, when the great question of the near 
future will probably be that of Anticlericalism, the exceptions to 
the rule will be very frequent. Still less is there the faintest 
intention on the part of the Holy See to create a Catholic party 
in the Italian Parliament. The Holy Father has expressed 
himself with great emphasis on this point more than once, and 
altogether apart from the principles at stake the little group of 
Catholic deputies, numbering about a score, have chiefly distin- 
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guished themselves by throwing aside all reserve about the 
Roman question and accepting the /az¢ accomp/i of the situation 
created for the Holy Father. 


ROME A SEA-PORT. 


Is Rome about to become a sea-port ? The question has been 
mooted off and on for the last twenty years, but it would seem 
as if now the scheme were about to take concrete shape. It is 
proposed to construct a ship canal between Rome and Palidoro 
on the coast, in order to open up for Rome a sea passage 
destined to call to Rome all the commerce of central Italy, 
Yesterday a society of French capitalists deposited in the Pro- 
vincial Treasury the sum of two millions of francs asa guarantee 
that it will construct the canal within a specified time. The 
plans, it is said, have already been approved by the Provincial 
authorities. This initiative does not interfere at all with the 
project of establishing a tram and train service between Rome 
and Ostia, and of constructing a spacious avenue leading from 
Rometo the sea. This latter scheme was to have been one of 
the attractions of the Cinquantenary in Rome, but like the 
Passegiata Archeologica, it has suffered at least a temporary 
shipwreck. 
NOTES. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snead Cox and Miss May Weld were received 
in private audience by the Holy Father on Saturday. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


oo, 


Trish History in the Intermediate Report—To some good 
Irishmen, says Zhe Freeman’s Journal, the essential gospel ot 
the Gaelic League is full of hard sayings, its faith in the 
language revival a desperate loyalty, and its intransigeance in 
Irish education a scandal and an offence. Let it be conceded 
to these men, many of whom are in actual association with the 
work of Irish education, that the main thesis is sull matter for 
argument, and it makes the fact still more remarkable that the 
Gaelic League’s secondary propaganda of Irish history is not 
all the more warmly supported. It is inconceivable, if the 
recently published Report of the Intermediate Board examiners 
were not at hand to prove it, how any resident im ireland can 
be blind to the vital necessity of sound Irish history and Irish 
geography teaching in Irish schools. If we had no history 
there would bea necessity on the educationist to invent one, 
lest the children should grow up like dogs having no memory 
anterior to their last meal.... In very recent years the 
Intermediate Board has introduced a salutary reform and come 
abreast of the healthiest educational opinion in insisting on the 
student approaching the study of worid-geography along the 
Irish avenue, and of world-history through the history of his 
own people. That method is at once scienufic and national. 
It would appear the barest truism, but the fact remains that the 
examination papers of a half-dozen years ago show that six 
times as much importance was attached to history of Minorca 
and Hindostan as to that of Ireland. The result of that long- 
sustained, perverted view is still plain inthe schools. We have 
known a national school momtor who did not know who 
O’Connell was, and students who had passec ints the universities 
from the best of our secondary schools were in no better case. 
Fortunately, the Intermediate Board is changing all this; and 
the Report which has just appeared nores a marked advance in 
the knowledge of Irish history in all grades except the Prepara- 
tory. At the same time, it would appear that an immense 
leeway has still to be made up in the schools.... A more 
serious ignorance and a fatal attitude of mind is revealed by the 
answers to one of the Senior Grade Hanvours quesuons dealing 
with the trade and economic condition ot Ireland and Canada, 
to which the Advising Examiner has very properly directed 
attention. With about a dozen exceptions, Canada was painted 
as a sort of El Dorado, and this absurd and extravagant lauda- 
tion was only equalled by the general pessimisiic, if not con- 
temptuous, attitude towards Ireland. It may be added that 
the girls were more frequent in their condemnation ot Ireland 
than the boys. The following are a tew of these intellizent 
appreciations of their own country which Senior Grade Honour 
students form in our secoudary colleges and convents: 
1. “There are in Ireland a few cloth-milis, but the cloth pro- 
duced is not very handsome in appearance. Ireland is the 
home of mendicants.” 2. “‘ Ireland has none of tne fertilisation 
and production qualities of Canada.” 3. “ The climate.of [reland 
is against much manufacture.” 4. “ Ireland ts fairly fertile in 

arts, but really not nearly so much so as many other islands.” 
There follows a glowing panegyric of Canada. 5. “It (Ireland) 
is a poor climate for crops.” 6, “ Nearly one-third of the land ot 
Ireland is bog.” ... Irish boys and girls do not grow up 
normally with such ideas. Chey are given them. This treason- 
felony to Ireland, for it is nothing less, is planted in their minds 
by the text-books which are placed in their hands and by the 
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accompanying indolence of their teachers. The text-books in: 
this case are obviously English geographies and Canadian 
emigration pamphlets. It is surely time for inspection of text- 
books to accompany inspection and that these instruments of 
denationalisation should be excluded from the schools. The 
sooner it is realised that every detail of education is an agent in 
the social and economic progress or deterioration of the country,. 
the quicker this type of student and text-book will be eliminated. 
The work of education in Ireland, if it is not deliberately 
nationalised, becomes inevitably anti-national. 


Catholics and Protestants—-In an address to the Ulster 
Liberal Association at Belfast on Friday in last week, Mr. T. W. 
Russell referred to the question of Home Rule, and Rome Rule 
as follows: “So far as I know, the Protestant population in the- 
South and West, outside the Orange Lodges of Dublin, are not 
animated by the feelings represented by the Ulster Unionist 
members. They do not look upon Roman Catholics as their~ 
‘hereditary foes.’ They know they have nothing to fear, that no- 
right and privilege which they possess would be impaired by 
self-government, and they resent the fatherly interest which the 
Orange leaders are good enough to take. Ulster Protestants. 
may speak for themselves, and they have a perfect right to do 
so. They have no right to speak for their brethren in the South 
and West, as they call them, as if they were to be shut up ina 
beleaguered fortress and hemmed in by a hostile army. There 
is no use in attempting to blink the fact that under any system 
of self-government Irish Protestants must remain what they are- 
now, a small, yet influential, minority of the population. No: 
system of representation, proportional or otherwise, can alter 
the fact that they are a minority ; and their influence in the 
future in any representative assembly in Ireland will depend, 
not upon the numerical strength, but upon the character of that. 
minority, and upon the situation that the new system may create 
in the representation of Ireland. Just asin the South African 
settlement the Englishry came out much better at the polls than. 
their numbers warranted, so I am sure the Protestants of 
Ireland will do much better at all the polls than those timid 
Orangemen suppose at the present time to be possible. But 
there is one thing, gentlemen, which ought to be frowned down 
by every decent man. Great allowances may be made, ands 
ought to be made, for excitement, but men—and the higher 
their position the worse their offence—who go round the country. 
proclaiming, or who write letters in the newspapers, declaring 
their intention not to pay taxes and to take up arms or other- 
wise resist an Irish Parliament, are committing a grave offence 
against society. In plain language, they are simply traitors to- 
the King and rebels to the Crown.” 


Trish Emigration.—Summarising the Annual Report from 
the Registrar-General for Ireland on the Emigration Statistics. 
for 1910, The Freeman's Journal points out that during the year 
1910 the total number of emigrants from Ireland was 32,923, 
showing an increase of 3,693 over the number in 1909. Oi those 
who emigrated 18,113 were males, and 14,810 were temales. Of 
the males 17,737 and of the females 14,720 were natives of 
Ireland, the total number of such emigrants amounting to. 
32,457, equivalent to a rate of 7°4 per I,ooo of the population of 
of Ireland, estimated to the middle of 1910, and showing an 
increase of 3,781 as compared with 1909. Of the 32,457 
natives of Ireland who left the country last year, 4,258 were 
from Leinster, or 37 per 1,000 of the population of the province ~ 
in 1901; 8,330, or 7°7 per 1,000, from Munster; 12,271, or 7°8- 
per 1,000, from Ulster; 7,598, or 11°7 per 1,000 from Connaught, 
the total number being equal to 7°3 per 1,000 of the population. 
of Ireland according to the Census of Ig01. The ages of the- 
emigrants in the year 1910 are shown in nine periods in a table. 
Therein it appears that 869 per cent. of the persons who left 
Ireland in 1910 were between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five 
years, the percentage over thirty-five years of age being 62, and’ © 
that of persons under fifteen years, 6°9. In 1909 the correspond. © 
ing percentages for the three age-periods given above were 86°3, 
63, and 7°4 respectively, and in 1908 the respective percentages 
were 81'2,77, and 11'l. The percentage of the emigrants in 
1907 who were from fifteen to thirty-five years of age was 83'9 ;. 
in 1906 the percentage was 8313 in 1905 it was 841; in 1904 it 
was 83'8; in 1903 it was 809; in 1902, 815; in Igor, 80°5; in 
1900, 82'2; in 1899, 82°9; in 1898, 82'3; in 1897, 830; in 1896, 
83°7; in 1895, 847; in 1894, 83'1; in 1893, 85'0; 1n 1892, 832 ;. 
and in 1891, 825. The number of natives of freland who left 
Jreland during the year IgI0, with the intention of settling per- 
manently in Great Brita, was 2,096 Of the total, 1,656 left 
for England and Wales, and 440 for Scotland, as against 2,097” 
and 1,269, the respective averages for emigrants to these 
countries for the four years preceding. Of the number who 
went to England and Wales during the year, 1,037, or 62°6 per 
cent., were natives of the province of Ulster, and of the 440 who» 
went to Scotland no less than 315, or 71 6 per cent., were also. 
from Ulster. In another table the destinations of the emigrants 
(natives of Ireland) in 1910, the Census population in 19o1, and: 
the ratio of the emigrants to every 1,000 of the population for 
each county and province are set forth. From this table it 
appears that the highest provincial rate was II 7 per 1,000 of the 
population for Connaught; Ulster came next with a rate of 78, 
and the rates for Munster and Leinster were, respectively, 77 
and 37 per 1,000, In the counties the highest rates were as. 
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¥ollows ; Mayo, 14:0; Galway, 12°5 ; Kerry, 118; Leitrim, 11°4; 

Clare, 11°3; Sligo, 96; Longford, 9°5; Donegal, 92; Cavan, 
oi and Down County, and Belfast County Borough, part 
of, 8:1. 





, LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Vanes A 
**TCONOCLASTIC CRITICISM,” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 







Sir,—Surely Father Thurston goes too far when he maintains that 
‘at is proved, in a way which can satisfy a scientific historian, that S. 
Wominic did not institute the Rosary? 
In the first place, he has undertaken to prove what is notoriously 
difficult, viz., a negative. Secondly, his proofs are (2) the negative 
»ene, viz., the silence of S. Dominic’s contemporaries ; (4) what he 
_ terms ‘‘ largely positive,” namely, that the custom of repeating 50 or 
' 150 Hail Marys was widely spread before the birth of S. Dominic,” 
_ while the accompanying meditation on certain assigned mysteries was 
mot introduced till the fifteenth century. But we question whether this 
‘Jatter can be termed ‘‘ positive” proof since it itself only rests upon the 
absence of earlier statements ; it is therefore only a negative proor. 

Consequently it seems to us that the only legitimate scientific conclu- 
_ sion must be that, while we Dominicans cannot prove our tradition, so 
, neither can he disprove it. 
“4 With whom, then, does the balance of probabilities lie? The 
_ megative argument rests on the silence of contemporaries, and on the 
_ the huge gap between the earliest positive traditions and the time of S. 
y Dominic ; no one will deny the force of these arguments. But, on the 










q 


ether hand, we have to reckon with an immense body of tradition 
i backed by Papal pronouncements of the most extraordinarily positive 
_ sbaracter. It was the existence of this solid body of tradition that 
_ weighed so much with Pope Benedict XIV., both as Promotor Fidei 
and afterwards when occupying the Papal chair ; see the translation of 
his most painstaking examination of the whole question published by 
the Irish Rosary and the Catholic Truth Society. This great Canonist 
felt that neither the above-mentioned silence nor the gap in the tradi- 
‘ ‘ion were sufficient to outweigh the solidarity of that tradition, And as 
_ ae pointed out, p 14 of the translation, it is perfectly impossible to 
regard Alan as the author of the Rosary. Neither can it be readily 
_ believed that the present tradition owes its rise solely to the action of 
_ Alan. Again, the gap may be filled at any moment, and as long as 
that possibili y remains it is unscientific to say that it has been proved 
that S. Dominic did not institute the Rosary. 

J _ In conclusion, we may be permitted to say that if Father Thurston 
_ ‘had only written a little less positively, and with a little less of that air 
ef finality of which Father Jarrett justly complains, far less acrimony 
- would have been introduced into the controversy. ‘It is possible that 
_ Father Thurston fails to realise the far-reaching effect of his words ; but 
__we feel sure that he must, equally with us Dominicans, deplore the 
_ action of a preacher who recently, in Australia, commenced his sermon 
__ on the Rosary by laying down that it 'wasa proved fact that S. Dominic 
‘ ‘ead absolutely nothing to do with the Rosary. 










A I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
bi ; Hucu Poprg, O.P. 
Collegio Angelico, Rome. 





S1r,—In the March number of Zhe Month, by way of jastifying his 
‘@wn attitude regarding certain popular beliefs, Father Thurston cited 
ypastages from Herder’s ‘‘ Konversations Lexikon,” at the same time 
calling attention to the letter of approval which the editor of that 
work had received in 1907 from the present Pontiff. One of these 
ypassages was taken from an article upon Loreto, in which the writer 
—after stating that the ‘‘legend” of the translation of the Holy 
House ‘* has been shown by modern research to be an error ”?—endea- 
-voured to explain the widespread contrary belief by putting forwardia 
‘suggestion the flippancy of which is its own sufficient refatation. 

Father Thurston admits, indeed, that ‘* it would be ridiculous to 
regard the Papal commendation as implying approval of each article” 
in the work referred to. Nevertheless it does, he says, ‘* render it 
supremely unlikely that any rash or scandalous opinion would be 
»tolerated.” 

It is well known, however, that the Holy Father has not made any 
secret of the great displeasure with which he has viewed the attacks of 
modern criticism upon the Holy House; whilst those, on the other 
band, engaged in its defence have received from him repeatedly the 
warmest approval and encouragement. With reference therefore to the 
general approval given to Herder’s work (a work extending to eight 
volumes), having addressed inquiries to Rome upon the subject, I am 
able upon the highest authority to state that the approval cannot be 
staken as applying to the article upon Loreto. 

Yours, &c., 
G. E. PHILLIPs. 

St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, 








THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 


S1r,—The Church has decided that the anointing of the forehead 
with the Bishop’s thumb is sufficient imposition of the haad in the 
sacrament of Confirmation, the forehead being part of the head, and 
the thumb being part of the hand. That decision we all, of course, 
loyally accept. Yet methinks there is something in the contention of 
our Anglican friends, viz., that the thumb, though belonging to the 
hand, is not the hand, and cannot perform the office of the hand, 
which ought to be better met. Your correspondent, Francis A. Scanlan, 
asserts that ‘*in the Catholic and Roman Church the Bishop imposes his 
right hand on the forehead of each one in particular before anointing 
with the holy chrism.” But I question whether this be so. The 
Pontifical does not bid him so do: and though Pope Benedict XIII. 
recommended the practice, as we learn from Catalani’s Commentary 
on the Pontifical (Tit. I. paragraph xiv. 19), no new rubric to this 
effect was inserted in the Pontifical, The Greeks, I believe, do not 
impose the hand on the forehead when confirming, yet their Confirma- 
tion is valid. Ifa bishop, when ordaining a deacon, were to touch the 
deacon’s forehead with his thumb, instead of laying his band upon the 
deacon’s head, he would not confer a valid sacrament, I imagine. Yet 
why not, if the forehead be part of the head, and the thumb be part of 
the hand? Toreply, because he departs from the Church’s rite, is only 


to shift the difficulty. 
FIDELIS: 
April 3. 





THE CATHOLIC RELIEF ACT, 1829. 

S1r,—Will you allow me to amplify a statement which appears im 
the report or a speech delivered by me at the recent half-yearly meeting 
of the Catholic Union of Great Britain? 

In the case I referred to—in which a summons was sought to institute 
proceedings for the banishment of Fathers Sydney Smith, Thurston, 
and Gerard, S.J., under the Catholic Relief Act, 1829—the King’s 
Bench held that though there was nothing in the Act to prevent private 
persons instituting proceedings, the magistrate’s opinion, that in view of 
the history of the Act such proceedings could now only be properly 
instituted by the Attorney-General, was a sufficient ground for exercis- 
ing his discretion to refuse the summons. 

It is only indirectly, therefore, that the decision of the King’s Bench 
hampers th2 action of the private informer. 


Yours faithfully, 
J. S. FRANEY. 











SPIRITUAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


By Father H. REGINALD BUCKLER, O.P. 


Like Father Buckler’s ‘‘ Spiritual Instructions on the Religious 
Life,” this is a book ‘‘to give light and assistance to every serious 
and sincere Christian.”” The eighteen chapters of the book, covering 
a range of 25¢ pages, deal with many phases of development in 
f religious life, and may be said to add much to previous books on this 
} broad subject. Father Buckler treats his topics thoughtfully and 
interestingly. 


HER JOURNEY’S END. 


By FRANCES COOKE, 








I2mo., net 5s. 














I2mo,, net 4s. 


} Astory of mystery, of noble endeavour, of strife and struggle, of 

petty jealousy and sublime devotion, of human nature atits worst and 
1 weakest, of human nature at its best and strongest. Social conditions 
of weighty import are touched on lightly, for the author does not lose 
sight of the fact that the book will be read first for its story and after- 
ward for whatever lessons it may teach. It is not an ordinary book 
| by any means. Yet it is one that will bring home, with a sense of 
{ unexpected reality, the tragedies which surround the simplest life. 













it GASES OF CONSCIENCE, »¢:"its. 
f Countries. ee aN nA SRC AER EERE ety 7s. 


By Rev. THOMAS SLATER, S.J., Author of ‘‘ Manual of 
Moral Theology ” for English-speaking countries. 


f {Contains sets of practical cases on every aspect of Moral 
} Theology. 


~ Catholic Authors wishing te 
vy place their manuscripts with an American pub- | 
H Jisher will be interested to know that we have 
the best advertising facilities, 

gi|, Catholic Bock News, For Priests 
RE S34) and Religious (Monthly 15,000-25,000). | 


 Benziger’s Magazine, The Popular Catholic Family Monthly (Monthly 
i 75,000), Subscription 10s, a year, 


BENZIGER BROTHERS: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 
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mi BISHOP BROOKS OF GLOUCESTER. 

S1r,—Having lately had occasion to look up the date of the death 
of this, the only Catholic Bishop of Gloucester, I was somewhat 
surprised at the uncertainty which would seem to bang about his exit 
from this world. Stubbs gives September 7, 1558, as the day of his 
decease, and he is followed herein by Maziere Brady. Godwin assures 
us that he died ‘‘sub initium Februarii, 1559.” Fosbrooke, in his 
** Flistory of the City of Gloucester,” cautiously says that he passed 
away either on September 7, 1558, or in February, 1559. Le Neve 
roundly asserts that he died before 25th March, 1558. Gillow assigns 
the latest of all dates, remarking : ‘‘ When Elizabeth succeeded to the 
throne, Bishop Brookes, being summoned to take the oath of supre- 
macy, refused, and was committed to prison, where he died in Feb., 
1560, and was buried in a stone coffin in the Cathedral at Gloucester. 
Maziere Brady erroneously states that he died Sep. 7, 1558.” If 
Stubbs and Brady be wrong, and Gillow be right, particularly in what 
he writes of Brooks’s death in prison for refusing the oath of supre- 
macy, our martyrologists, ancient and modern, must be seriously 
at fault. 

Yours, &c., 


INDAGATOR. 
Passion Sunday, I9QII. 


CLEMENT VII. AND BIGAMY. 


S1r,—If you are not already inundated with a flood of ink from 
authoritative sources, may I cite the following passages from Mr. 
Pocock’s preface to his ‘‘ Record of the Reformation ”? | ‘* We come 
next to the question of the proposal emanating from Clement VII. for 
the King to have two wives at once. The proposal appearsin Herbert 
in a letter written to the King by Sir Gregory Casali, part of which 
was afterwards copied into Collier’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History.’ Burnet 
made the most of it, and hastily concluded that it was a dona fide 
proposal from the Pope, and that the Imperial party were anxious that 
this compromise should be effected, The parties more immediately 
concerned were wiser than the historian of the Keformation. It 
appears that each party saw through the meaning of the other... . 
Benet’s letter of October 27 [1530] shows how he suspected the Pope’s 
intention of hinting the matter to him. ... It is probable the 
suggestion was made in order to give the Pope a handle at some future 
time to prove that the King had not, as he pretended, been actuated 
by considerations of conscience. . . it is clear that the ambassadors, 
though pretending to be shy of the proposal when coming from the 
Pope, haa it in their instructions to propose it themselves. . . it seems 
scarcely possible that the Pope was not aware from the first that such 
a dispensation exceeded his powers. The sugeestion of two wives 
was not, however, originated by the Pope; the first suggestion of it 
occurs in the heads ‘ Instructions’ given to Brian and Vannes nearly 
@ year earlier.” Here you have them as given in Latin for their 
journey to Rome in December, 1528, in Vanne’s hand, corrected in 
two places by Wolsey. ; 

** Heads of matters to be negotiated from instructions of the King 
to Mr. Francis Brian and Peter Vanne. A declaration by the Pontiff 
+ . . that on the Queen’s entering into religion the Pope has power to 
givea dispensation [to the King] to marry another with legitimation of 
offspring. 

“That he has power to keep [ducere] two wives with legitimation 
of offspring by the second.” 

But Dr. Gairdner (‘‘ History of English Church,” p. 86) assigns a 
much earlier date to the suggestion and the same source : : 

** Anne, however, withstood his [the King’s] advances and was not 
to be won [face Lingard] except by pledges which a married man 
had no right to give; and the King was considering now how to make 
these pledges good, either by obtaining from the Pope in consideration 
of his merits towards the Holy See) @ “cence for bigamy or a declaration 
of nullity. . . . To his eager eyes it appeared that either of these ways 
was conceivable, and he had actually dispatched Knight to procure the 
jormer if possible; but on Wolsey’s remonstrance he recalled his 
instructions and set his mind on the latter.” Wolsey became aware of 
these ideas in September, 1527, when ,Knight on his way to Rome 
visited him at Compiegne. 

With these interesting glimpses into the negotiations we can read with 
equanimity Professor Pollard’s ‘‘ Thomas Cranmer” (p. 63): ‘* The 
Church of England was painfully servile to Henry VII[., but it never 
licensed bigamy, as Clement VII. proposed to do at Rome, and as 
Luther and Melanchthon did in Germ-ny.” There is no evidence that 
Clement proposed it, But it is clear that it had been tried on him by 
Knight, or by Brian and Vanne, and in subsequent parley with Benet 
the Pope mooted it as a diplomatic bait because he knew the great 
shark was ready to drop his conscience to grab at any satisfaction of his 
appetite. 

Your obedient servant, 
EDWARD J. WATSON. 





THE FURNISHING OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


S1r,—In your issue of last Saturday you suggest that the condition 
imposed by the L.C.C. upon the furnishing by the council of a new 
voluntary school, viz., that the managers shall insure the council against 
a surcharge, is due to the ‘‘ sporting offer” made by Father Palmer to 
the East Ham Council. 

*‘Ilonour to whom honour is due.” The facts are exactly the 
reverse. Father Palmer’s action was due to his knowledge of what had 
been done by the L.C.C. in the case of St. Patrick’s, Plumstead, which 
was the first instance in which the L.C.C. imposed the condition in 
question. The East Ham case arose soon afterwards. 

Your obedient servant, 
F. R. ANDERTON, L.C.C. 


[Saturday, April 8, 1911. 





BACH AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL, 


S1r,—I am obliged to ** Anotber Cantor ” for bis letter, but I think , 
that he has overlooked certain fa:ts which might modify his criticism. 
For example, no one could know until che end of the week that 
“‘ different tunes were sung each day”: my letter was written at the 
teginning, and was based on the official announcement: ‘‘ Te Lucis 
—Bach.” This does not imply that *‘ different tunes” were employed ; 
and I did not say that the same tune was used, for the reason above 
indicated. , 

The ‘‘ indefensible proposition” to which ‘‘ Another Cantor ” says I 
commit myself is in no way deducible from my letter. Mr. Terry 
wrote in your columns for May 28, 1910, that the Bishops had 
‘* decided that only one tune-book should be issued with their official 
imprimatur,” and the first *‘ feature” of that book, he tells us, will be 
that ‘all the tunes (ke the hymns) will be by Catholic composers or 
from Catholic sources.” This ‘‘ Another Cantor” considers as ‘‘not a 
rule,” but ‘merely a counsel of perfection,” and he has ‘* yet to learn 
that the Bishops ordered it.” I never said they did; but I think my_ 
inference was justified, and I am sure that ‘* Another Cantor’s ” deduc- 
tion from it is not. 

With the final paragraph in ‘* Another Cantor’s” letter I find myself 
entirely in accord. ‘* Bach,” be says, ‘‘ harmonised a quantity of 
specifically Catholic melodies, as melodies have never been harmonised 
before or since. Are we to be deprived of these tunes because they 
are harmonised by a Protestant? Surely this is the reductio ad 
absurdum with a vengeance!” It may be, and I think is, a reductio 
ad absurdum ; and I should like to repeat the sentence with one or 
two verbal alterations : 


‘*TNeale translated] a quantity of specifically Catholic [hymns] as they 
have never been [translated] before or since. Are we to be deprived of 
these [hymns] because they are [translated] by a Protestant?” 


I will not finish the quotation, as it might appear disrespectful. 
Yours obediently, 
CANTOR. 





MARY STUART. 


S1tr,—Does Father Thurston not fall into a slight error in the 
paragraph regarding Mary Queen of Scots in his aiticle on ** Chris- 
topber Columbus,” contributed to last quarter’s Dudiin Review (which | 
I have only now read) ? : 

He bases (pp. 52-3) the unlikelihood of Mary’s Beatification on the. 
ground of her reputation having been too seriously compromised, and 
adds: ‘We cannot accept a lower guarantee for the Saints of the 
Church than that which may rightly be demanded even of Czesar’s 
wife.” ‘ 

But is it not the case that Mary’s cause is that of a Martyr and nct a 
Saint? Of the opportuneness or the probability of the process going ~ 
forward I say nothing: but if it is proposed (as I understand it is) to 
treat her cause as that of one who suffered death on account of her 
faith, then, of course, the supposed irregularities of her previous life do 
not matter. ‘‘It is the teaching of the Church,” as Canon Macken 
remarks in his recent book on ‘**‘ The Canonisation of Saints” (p. 219), . 
‘* based upon revealed truth, that any defects or shortcomings in the. 
lives of martyrs were atoned for and blotted out by the actual fact cf 
martyrdom.” ; 

Tam, &c., 
; HiGlGars 
Motherwell, March 29. 


RAILWAY TICKETS AND CONSCIENCE. 


S1r,—Although I am aware that the correspondence re transfer of 
tickets marked ‘‘ non-transferable” has been closed in your columns 
for some weeks, I think, perhaps, the enclosed extract from Zhe 
Eastern Province Herald of February 21st ultimo may be of some 
interest to you as showing that the Ethiopian Church out here takes 
exactly the same view as you yourself take. Whether or no they have ' 
arrived at the same conclusion from their own books on Moral Theology 
or whether they have taken their doctrine from the letters which have 
been appearing in 7he 7ad/et, I have no means of knowing. At any 
rate the extract may interest you as showing what the civil law out here 
is, and how it is acted upon. , 24 


A native ‘‘rev. gentleman” who secured a concession ticket last: 
December to proceed to Johannesburg, and transferred it to a lady. 
friend, was fined £5 or ten days’ imprisonment at the Bloemfon~ 
tein Magistrate’s Court on Friday.—Zastern Province Herald, 
February 21. 


I should like to point out that the case which has been so long under 
discussion arose in this diocese, and as in this country all the railways 
are Government railways, it seems to me that many of your correspon- 
dents wrote their letters entirely under a misapprehension, as many of 
them refer to by-laws of private railway companies, whereas with us, in 
the matter of railways, we deal directly with our own Government. 

In conclusion I should like to add that the correspondence and your 
decision thereon has been read and considered with great interest by 
many of your readers in this country. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK Day. 

[The printing of this letter from a correspondent so far away should 
not be regarded as a reopening of the correspondence.— ED. TABLBT. ] 


THE NEW DISPENSATION FOR SCOTLAND. 


S1r,—The Rev. Sir David Hunter-Blair is quite right, and I am 
much obliged to him for the correction, It is important that the force 
of the Papal Indult should not be misunderstood, and I should be sorry 
if my unwary words contributed in that direction. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
J. Moyes. | 

Cathedral Clergy House, Westminster, April 3. 


vessels. 


_ facilitate matters here. 
_ own parish with a card, stamped with the seal of the Church, as a sort 

of letter of introduction to the priest of the section where they intend 
to settle. 


Quebec, P.Q., Canada. 
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THE CHURCH IN WESTERN CANADA, 


Srr,—In your issue of Saturday, February 25, 1911, I find a com- 
munication from George V. Hudson, which, to say the least, is very 
misleading. In his letter with the heading ‘‘ The Church in Western 


' Canada,” he says: 


*€ Absolutely no provision is made at Quebec, the most Catholic of 
cities, and the channel through which the tens of thousands are annually 
streaming into Canada.” 

Permit me to differ from Mr. Hudson. For the last two summers a 
Redemptorist Father bas been visiting the emigrants on the arrival of 
As the emigrants remain but a very short time (very often 
only a few hours), it is obvious that a great deal cannot be accomplished 
at this port. Marriage cases have been settled, confessions have been 


_heard, and good advice has been given to the emigrants. 


It strikes me that something might be done on the other side to 
The pastor might furnish the emigrants of his 


Yours, &c., 
Joun A. Han ey, C.SS.R: 





CATHOLIC EVIDENCE LECTURES. 
Si1r,—I entirely agree with ‘‘ Veritas” in all that he says of the 


_ C. E. L,, yes, even when he speaks of the answers being interesting and 
~ instructive. 


They were both. What, however, I complain of is that 
unfortunately, they were often (1) much too long, and (2) somezdmes not 
atall to the point. In fact, some questions were not answered at all, 
but were made to serve as mere pegs on which to hang long dissertations 
upon something quite irrelevant. This is most unsatisfying to the 
questioner, and very trying to the better educated among the audience. 

Thus, to take an instance, at the last lecture, which was on the 
Bible, some one asked: ‘* When you say that the Bible is inspired, do 
you mean to include even those passages which are so indelicate that a 
decent man would not allow his own daughters to read them, and so 


_ objectionable that the Post Office would refuse to carry them if written 


This question might, of course, 


on a postcard?” or words to that effect. 
But the 


have been answered in a few word, or by asimple affirmative. 


-ecclesiastic who got up to reply launched out into a long discourse of 


some twenty minutes or more, in which he spoke facetiously of bis 
ignorance of the rules and regulations which govern the Post Office, 
then of his entire approval of its officials refusing to carry such matter 
through the Post. Then he went on to say that we must not separate 
passages from their context, then he declared any man to be ‘‘a fool” 
who should give the whole Bible to any mere child or innocent maiden 
to read, without guidance, &c. Ele made many other remarks also, 


both true and edifying and, perhaps, even instructive. But, alas! the 
question itself was not being answered, and valuable time was being 
wasted. What he said was entertaining enough, and might have been 
borne, if our only purpose was to kill time. But many questions had 
beensent up. These wereawaiting solution, and it was important to satisfy 
the questioners. But he went gaily on and on, and at last the clock 
showed that we were within a few minutes of closing time. Conse- 
quently, the remaining questions had either to receive mere monosyl- 
labic replies, or to be passed over altogether. When he did at last 
come down, I am by no means sure that the inquirer knew what the 
speaker really held as to the inspiration of the passages under dispute. - 

My interest in the whole movement is very great, and I have 
assumed the ungrateful task of a critic, simply because I am convinced 
that the Lectures will be rendered immensely more effective if those 
who answer the various difficulties sent up will be (a) as short as is 
consistent with clearness, and (4) and will keep strictly to the point, and 
not squander valuable time in simply ‘‘ beating about the bush,” and 
discoursing about things in general. 

The opinions here expressed I heard on all sides from others, after 
the lecture was over. 

Tam, yours truly, 
ALERT, 
April 6. 


A SIDE LIGHT ON THE PORTUGUESE REVOLUTION. 


S1r,—May I beg, through the medium of your well-known and 
kindly pper, the prayers of all good Catholics in England for my 
unfortunate country, Portugal, and in particular for a community of 
ladies in great distress? 

The petition comes from the Superioress of the Canonesses of St. 
Benedict, whose foundation dates from centuries back, and was 
founded in connexion with the Military Order of St. Benedict, for the 
widows, sisters and daughters of military officers. : 

These poor ladies, none of them wealthy, lived thus in community fo 
years, as others did before them, at the beautiful old ‘‘ Mosteiro da 
Encarnacé»,” (monastery ofthe Incarnation), which, by-the-by, survived 
the great earthquake. They each have bought a house or ‘‘ Piso” 
within the monastery, the purchase of which has often meant the 
investment of all their little capital. 

Once possessed of this ‘‘ Piso” they felt secure, and that they had 
obtained a shelter and peaceful refuge for their old age, and could devote 
the remainder of their lives to God. 

In the beautiful old church of the monastery, rich in splendid gilt 
wood-carving, behind the heavy ‘‘ grille ” these ladies have attended 
divine service for years attired in the picturesque long white mantle of 
St. Benedict and cap—otherwise they wear their own garments, the 
habit being only obligatcry for church and the parlour. Of course 


the Government now wishes to seize the monastery and turn these poor 
ladies adrift all for ‘‘ liberty, equality and fraternity 
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SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 
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Only four days open sea. 


Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
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Fastest route to Western States. 
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These unfortunate ladies have lately lived in a state of perpetual 
pain, receiving in the morning threats that bombs will be thrown among 
them unless they abandon their home arc once, and then later the 
gracious permission to remain a day or so longer ! 

To point out the outrageous injustice of the seizure of their private 
property is vain—it is patent to all right-minded people—but these 
poor ladies have nowhere to go, they are mostly aged, and as I said 
before, in very poor circumstances. 

The ‘‘ Commendadeira” or Superioress, herself over 80, has begged 
me to obtain prayers for them from England that they may be allowed 
to finish their days in their beloved convent, and adore in the same 
dear church the Blessed Sacrament, who has been so appallingly 
outraged throughout the length and the breadth of the unhappy 


‘land ! 


Indeed some of the sacrileges recounted to me, some of the truly 
heroic martyr’s deaths of aged and venerable priests, who quite lately 
have given their lives in defending the sanctuary, would be hardly 
credited bere in England—in the twentieth century! Yet England is 
a Protestant country, and our faith is respected and allowed to flourish 
unmolested! What a contrast to the soz-disan¢t Catholic countries, 


‘such as France or Portugal ! 


My poor friends promise Communions, prayers and Masses (if those 
be allowed them), in return for all the fervent prayers of their happier 
sisters over here, and surely such prayers of suffering souls mu st be very 


-efficacious before God ! 


Hoping .you ,will forgive my trespassing thus on your valuable 
space, 
Yours faithfully, 
L. S. 
Proby-square, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, April 2. 





SIR THOMAS MORE AND THE BIBLE. 


Srr,—In its report of the Albert Hall Meeting to commemorate the 

300th anniversary of the Authorised Version, Zhe Times (March 30) 
represented Mr. Asquith as saying: ‘* Even Sir Thomes More himself 
thought that an English translation should not be hazarded except with 
a safeguard, the safeguard that all the copies should be entrusted to the 
Bishops and doled out at their discretion only to such as the Bishops 
Should perceive to be honest, vast (séc) and virtuous” ; and Zhe Times 
repeated the statement in its leading article. 
. I beg leave to submit that in his quotation from the Blessed Thomas 
More, as thus reported, Mr. Asquith entirely misrepresented the great 
Lord Chancellor’s attitude towards the vernacular Bible. Had Mr. 
Asquith read what immediately precedes, or what follows the passage 
he cites, he would have seen that the ‘‘ good conceit” there offered is 
only suggested in default of that which Sir Thomas is advocating, viz., 
an open Bible, He would have seen that More is meeting the objec- 
tion that it is imprudent ‘‘to dash rashly our Holy Scripture in every 
lewd fellow’s teeth,” and that he does so by offering the compromise 
which Mr. Asquith has quoted, taking care, however, to add, ‘‘not 
yet meaning thereby but that the whole Bible might, for my mind, be 
suffered to be spread abroad in English.” 

- What More’s mind in this matter was is abundantly clear from such 
phrases as, “‘I would not, for my mind, withbold the profit that one 
good devout unlearned layman might take by reading, not for the harm 
that an hundred heretics would fall in by their own wilful abusion: no 
‘more than Our Saviour letted for the weal of such as would be with 


_ His grace of His little chosen flock, to come unto this world, and be 


Japis offensionis et petra scandali” ; and ‘*I never yet heard any reason 
laid why it were not convenient to have the Bible translated into the 
English tongue, but all those reasons, seemed they never so gay and 
glorious at the first sight, yet when they were well examined they might 
an effect, for aught that I can see, as well be laid against the holy 
writers that wroie the Scriptures in the Hebrew tongue, and against 


_ the blessed evangelists that wrote the Scripture in Greek, and against 


all those in likewise that translated it out of every of those tongues into 
Latin, as to their charge that would well and faithfully translate out of 
Latin into the English tongue” (More’s ‘ Dialogue,” bk. iii. chap. 16). 
_ To describe Blessed Thomas More as an opponent of the open Bible 
as certainly an inexactitude. 
Yours faithfully, 

J. L. WuIrTFIEvp.. 
Oscott College, Birmingham, March 30, 





THE MARRIAGE ACTS OF 1898 AND OF 1909. 


S1r,—The sad experience of ‘* Rector” as to the number of 
marriages attempted by Catholics in the registry office or Protestant 
Church on the plea that ‘they can’t afford to be married in their own 
Church,” is I fear common in all large towns of the country. In this 
—a parish of some 4,000 to 5,000 souls of the very poor in a big city 
—I am constantly brought face to face with these lamentable cases, and 
I ask in amazement why should this state of things continue since the 
Marriage Act of 1898 gives us power to end it, and enables us now to 
marry our people without charge beyond the 2s. fee to be paid to the 
registry ! i 

Worse again are the cases of couples living together in sin, because 
of their inability to pry the legal fees. To prevent this continuance 
-of concubinage the priest must needs help them, but is it not particularly 
galling in such cases to exercise one’s charity by paying a registry officer 
for doing what one could easily do oneself, if only the Act were taken 
-advantage of ? 

Further, there is the repetition of the marriage form before the 
registrar, by those who have already vowed themselves man and wife 
before God and His Church, a repetition which savours of blasphemy 
if not sacrilege, On what grounds can this desecration of the sacra- 
ment be longer justified ? 

It is urgently to be desired that our Bishops will consider how soon 
the Marriage Act 1898 may be adopted for the the benefit of Catholics, 
and put an end to what is at present a scandal. 

Yours, &c., 
ADMINISTRATOR. 


CATHOLICS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


S1r,—The Catholic Directory for rgr11 reaches me now from the 
U.S.A. It shows again how Catholics under-state their own numbers. 
A German Catholic organ has already seized on the opportunity, and 
published,a long complaint on the downfall of Catholicism in the 
States. It argues in the following way: ‘‘ The increase in Catholics is 
only 270,000. But the number of immigrants from Catholic countries 
was 500,000 in the preceding year. This, added to the natural increase 
of 14,000,000 (about 150,000) should make an increase of 650,000, 
Therefore an enormous leakage has taken place.” 

The answer is simply: 1. The majority of dioceses has not changed 
the figure of last year. 2. The estimates are often made on very 
inaccurate principles. The diocese of Trenton gives 7,100 baptisms of 
children, and estimates its population at 130,000, though, as every 
statistician knows, even the high birth-rate of 4 per cent. would give 
177,000 people for 7,100 baptisms. 

It is a pity that this beautiful book is still so full of inaccuracies, 

I am, Sir, your most devoted servant, 
AN OUTSIDER, 


March 31. 





THE AGED POOR SOCIETY. 


Sir,—I think Lady Knill does not know that the canvassing she 
desires was stopped for, what were considered, good reasons: i 
many cases it caused injury to candidates who had no friend to canvass 


Io Ie 


for them and were too poor to pay for the printing of the cards and the © 


postage to the subscribers. 2. It caused priests to be importuned to 
put their names on the appeal for votes for some particular candidate. 
3. The receiving of the appeals was objected to strongly by many 
subscribers. 

I think it will not be a breach of the Society’s rule for a subscriber 
privately to ask another subscriber to give his vote, if free, to a particular 
candidate. 

If Lady Knill will make inquiries I think she will find public canvass- 
ing is not permitted by well-recognised charities. 5 

Iam, yours faithfully, 
A LIFE GOVERNOR, 





THE CHURCH OF ST. PATRICK. 


S1r,—It might be of some interest in rererence to the able reply, in 
your last issue, hy Father Thurston to the attack in the columns of 7he 


Morning Post of ** Pat” on his mother Church, to say, that the text of — 


Canon VI, as given is very doubtful. The Archbishop of Tuam in his. 
‘Life of St. Patrick” gives this canon as found in Haddan and 
Stubbs, ii 321, but encloses ‘‘ejus” after ‘‘uxor” in brackets as a— 
doubtful reading. Cardinal Moran in bis ‘‘ Essays on the Early Irish 
Church,” says, p 308, that the formula zxor ¢fus occurs only in the text 
of Spelman from whom it was copied by Ware. Spelman took his text 
from a MS. of the eleventhcentury. This text is rezarded by Spelmaa 


himself as corrupt in many places, and consequently is a very weak ~ 


foundation for an attack on the Irish Church. The ‘ Collectie 
Hibernensis Canonum,” one of the most authentic of our ecclesiastical 
monuments, and dating according to the Cardinal from the year 700, amd 


| the Vatican MS. No. 1349 of the tenth century give the Canon withous 


the e7us as follows : 


Patricius: quicumque clericus ab ostiario usque ad sacerdotens, — 
si non tunica usus fuerit, que turpitudinem ventris tegat et 
nuditatem, etsi non more Romano capilli ejus tonsi sint; et uxor 
sinon velato capite ambulaverit, pariter a laicis contemnentur et ab 
Ecclesia separentur. , 


There is nothing then in the Canon about a cleric and his wi'e ; there - 
is simply a direction that a married lady is to be veiled when she appears 
in public. h 

Faithfully yours, 
PATRICK DALY, P.P. 

St. Michael’s, Castlepollard, Ireland. 





RUINED ABBEY, CO, FERMANAGH. 


S1rx,—Can any Irish ecclesiologist inform me about the extensive 
ruins of ‘*The Abbey,” enclosed in ‘* 7Ae Deer Park,” of over 808 
acres, situated half-way between Irvintown and Kesh, on the Bundoran 
line. They are marked on the 6-inch Ord. Survey Map number 6, 
but no name except ‘‘ The Abbey,” and are in south-west corner, 
adjoining Ardore. The whole Deer Park seems full of ancient 
remains. 

Yours, &c., 
F.S.A Scot. 





BLESSED JOAN OF ArC.—The Very Rev. Canon Wyndham, O.S C., 
who acted as the leader of the pilgrimage to Rouen last year, and is a 
well-known authority on Blessed Joan of Arc, will give a lecture upon 
the Maid of Orleans, illustrated by lantern slides, at the Ca'holie 
Association Rooms, 55, lRussell-square, W.C., on Monday next at 
8pm. Invitation tickets may be obtained upon application to the 
Hon. Secretary. 


the thrifty Housewife should buy ATORA 
Refined Beet Suet. It replaces Butcher’s Suet, Lard, 
and Cooking Butter for Puddings, frying and cvoking, 
Absolutely pure, goes further, and keeps sweet for months, 
Ask your grocer for ATORA 2” d/ocks and refuse substituted 
brands. Sole Manufacturers, Hugon and Co., 
Pendleton, Manchester. 
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ET CETERA, 


It is no longer ago than the days when Stevenson was a 
young man that the student youth of Edinburgh were moved 
to violent demonstrations against the official recognition of 
the pioneer women medical graduates. And our R.L.S., 
of all persons, was, by his own confession, among the 
“raggers”! An announcement from Paris is, in its own 
way, an index of the distance travelled since that time, not 
in the Northern capital alone among centres of enlighten- 
ment. It has been left to the benighted and clerical 
Institut Catholique of Paris to show an example of feminist 
tolerance to the Institut de France. The institution over 
which Mgr. Baudrillart so ably presides has opened its doors 
to a lady professor, Mlle. André, who has delivered to the 
students the first of a course of lectures on Dante and the 
‘“‘ Divine Comedy ”—a task for which she has every qualifica- 
tion, holding, as she does, a recognised place among French 
Dantists. 

* * 
* 


April 2 is a date which holds high anniversary place in 
the records of that proud chapter of history, the Victorian 
conversions. Recent happy happenings in the South of 
England, in the first year of our own Georgian era, tend to 
send our memories northwards to what took place in Leeds 
sixty years ago last Sunday. The evening of April 2, 1851, 
closed upon a memorable scene in St. Ann’s, Leeds, after- 
wards the Catholic cathedral of the diocese. Before its altar 
seven Anglican clergymen knelt to make public profession 
of the Catholic Faith—six from St. Saviour’s, Leeds, and 
one other, making probably the largest number ever received 
in joint association. Dr. Newman had come from Birm- 
ingham to receive the converts, whose names were: the 
Rev. Thomas Minster, M.A., Catherine College, Cam- 
bridge, Vicar of St. Saviour’s from 1849, who died the 
following year in Catholic minor orders at St. Mary’s, 
Hanley; the Rev. George Lloyd Crawley, of Christ 
Church, Oxford, curate of St. Saviour’s, afterwards an 
Oblate Father of Mary Immaculate in Leeds, who died in 
1874; the Rev. Seton Rooke, M.A. of Oriel College, 
Oxford, curate of St. Saviour’s, who preached in his 
Dominican habit at the second opening of St. Mary’s, 
Leeds, in 1866, and died at Haverstock Hill in rgo1; the 
Rev. Henry Combs, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, curate of St. Saviour’s, who lived for a time with 
the Oblate Fathers in Leeds, and, dying in 1880, left them 
many of his books; the Rev. Richard Ward, M.A., of 
Oriel, Oxford, first vicar of St. Saviour’s, who died a Canon 
of Westminster ; the Rev. W. H. Lewthwaite, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, vicar of Clifford, Yorkshire, afterwards 
a devoted Father of Charity till his death in 1892; and, 
finally, Newman’s warm personal friend, the Rev. William 
Payne Neville, assisting at St. Saviour’s, who joined the 
Birmingham Oratory, and for whom Newman called faintly, 
* William, William,” almost in his last moments. He died 
but. six years ago, the last survivor of the band, and the 
last but one (Dr. Ryder) of that more famous company of 
Newman’s fellow-Oratorians whose names are inscribed on 
the dedicatory page of the “ Apologia.” 


% *% 
* 


Several lay members of St. Saviour’s congregation pre- 
sented themselves for reception into the Church at the 
same time ; but the example thus set has been far exceeded 
in point of numbers in Brighton. Zhe Leeds Times of the 
day gives Newman’s address on the occasion, which finds 
no place in any of his collected sayings, and some sentences 
of which, even in their imperfect newspaper form, we may 
disinter from the dust of the. newspaper-file. The preacher 
recalled that his own reception into the Church, 150 miles 
away, had synchronised, to the very day, with the opening 
of this church of St. Saviour, Leeds: Then it was that that 
was begun which now had its end, and they saw in this 
another illustration of the want of stability of everything in 
the Church of England. There had been a church opened 
—with how much pious feeling—with how many sincere 
aspirations—with how many ready offerings to Almighty 
God! It bad been the work of persons who in their hearts 
believed that they were making an offering not to the work 
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Sir WILLIAM BUTLER 
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of man, but to the Catholic Church. They were mistaken 
in thinking so, but, bringing treasure by handfuls, gave it 
for the erection of a church which they hoped would be a 
Catholic church ; but they mistook the Church of England 
for the Catholic Church. And what had become of the 
hopes which had begun six years ago? They had vanished 
into thin air. They saw that the church which had been 
built had turned out to be nothing at all. There were piety, 
devotion, earnestness—persons who would devote them- 
selves to God. But, alas! they built up the mere creation 
of this world, which would not last. 


* * 
* 


A red marble tablet to the memory of Cardinal Manning, 
with a gilt bronze head and decorations (the handiwork of 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald) has been set up in the Church of St. 
Peter and St.. Edward, Palace-street. The same church 
is already indebted to. Mr. Fitzgerald for a pulpit of 
his designing and carving. 

ae 

The recent “boom” in land sales, which has seen the 
recent breaking-up of many large estates all over the 
country, has in the past few months affected properties 
formerly in the hands of Sir Henry Paston Bedingfeld, the 
late Sir Henry Tichborne, and the Earl of Abingdon. The 
last-uamed now further announces for sale a large estate 
which has a certain historic interest among its recommenda- 
tions. This is the freehold agricultural and manorial 
estate of Rycote, on the borders of Oxfordshire. At the 
time of the Domesday Survey, it was Geoffry de Man- 
deville’s, passing later to the Quartermaynes, and then to 
Lord Williams and to Lord Norreys and the Abingdons, 
with whom it has since remained. Queen Elizabeth 
stayed at the old mansion three times, and Charles II. 
held his court there during the Plague, when Parliament 
adjourned to Oxford. 

Ts 
*& 

Perhaps because the incidence of Mary as a Christian 
name is relatively greater among Catholics than in any 
other section of the community, the organisation of a 
Coronation gift to the Queen from the Marys among her 
subjects (an idea which found in Lady Bute one of its earliest 
pioneers) has enlisted many Catholic helpers. Conspicuous 
among the county organisers of the gift (the ultimate form 
of which is to be left to the Queen’s choice) are the names 
of Lady Gainsborough for Rutland, Lady Smythe for 
Shropshire, Lady Edmund Talbot for Sussex, and Lady 
Mary Feilding for Warwickshire. In Scotland, Lady Bute 
is acting for Bute and Cambrae, and in Ireland Miss May 
Bellingham for Louth, Lady Mary Plunkett for Meath, 
Lady De Freyne for Roscommon, and the Hon. Mrs. 
de la Poer for Waterford. 

t,* 


If the nuns whose consciences were troubled about the 
use of the return halves of railway-tickets were not wholly 
solaced—as no doubt they were—by the “ authoritative 
view” given in The Tadlet, there is fresh cause of comfort 
in the report of an unsuccessful action taken by a railway 
company. We quote from Zhe Daily Chronicle: “ Mr. 
Schiller, for the railway company, explained that a Mr. 
Williams wished to travel from Oxford to Witney, and, fail- 
ing to take a ticket at the booking office, bought an excess 
slip from the travelling collector. Instead of returning by 
rail he drove back and gave the return half of the excess 
slip to a Mr. Bunker, who travelled with it. The inspector 
recognised the ticket, and eventually both men were sum- 
moned, the first for unlawfully transferring the ticket, and 
the second for travelling with intent to defraud the company. 
The magistrates, however, held that both men had acted in 
ignorance and without intent to defraud, and dismissed the 
summons. The Lord Chief Justice said it was rough on 
Bunker, who had had the ticket given him, and thought 
his fare had been paid. Mr. Justice Bray: Do you suggest 
that the mere transfer is illegal >—Mr. Schiller: The by-law 
says so. Their lordships said that, seeing that the magis- 
trates had decided that the defendants had acted without 
unlawful intent, they could not allow the appeal, which was 
accordingly dismissed with costs.” 


B&RGAINS IN BOOKS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well 

illustrated, ro5s., for 42s.; Walter Crane, Ideals in Art, ros. 6d. net, for 
7s. 6d. ; Tomson’s Millet and the Brabizon School, ros, 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; Lawrences’ 
Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth within the Reach of Everybody, 6s., for 1s. 6d, 3 
Eustace Miles, A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression, 3s. 6d.; Dr. Wilson’s Modern 
Physician, 5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s. 6d. ; Manual, Ritual and Mysteries of 
Freemasonry, 3 vols., 10s, 6d. ; Calvert's Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 155. 5 
Butler’s Foreign Finches in Captivity, 35S-, for 16s. ; Century Dictionary : Century 
Dictionary, 8 vols., half morocco, 415, for £6 10s.; Lord Leighton’s Life, Work 
and Letters, 2 vols., 42s., for 18s. 6d. 3 Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 
2 vols., 45 5S. 3;  Paston’s Social Caricature in the Eighteenth Century, 213 
Plates, £2 12s, 6d., for 21s.; Business Encyclopedia, 7 vols., 43, for 308.— 
Baker’s Great Booxsuops, 14 and 16, Jobn Bright-street, Birmingham. 


William Clarke & Son’s Coal. 
Stove Cobbles .. i x 
Roaster Nuts .. ale Emre Teese 50/6 aiesonee P cea ts 
341, GRAY’S INN-ROAD, KING’S CROSS, W.C. 
95, QUEEN’S-ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
"Phones : 628 North, 720 Western, 565 Paddington, &c. 
DELIVERIES EVERYWHERE. 


24/6 
26/- 










THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Corporation of the City of London.) 

Between Blackfriars and Temple Stations (District Railway). 
i ; Principal—LANDON RONALD. 
Open daily for instruction in all branches of music from 8.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 

Summer Term begins April 24. Individual Tuition by Eminent Teachers 
at moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, and SCHOLARSHIPS, giving 
free and assisted tuition, competed for annually. Stage Training in Elocu- 
tion, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, ana Opera. Lady Superintendent in 
attendance. Examinations open to the general public. Prospectus and 
Examinations Syllabus may be had free of the Secretary, H. E 
WYNDHAM, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Telephone 1943 Holborn, 


Awarded the Grand Prix, Franco-British Exhibition, 1908, and ‘ Hors 





Concours,” and member of The International Jury, Brussels, 1910, 
By Special Appointment. 
ha # Ss, \ 
Cable Address -: »  P. O. Telephone: 
REWOP” No. 195, VICTORIA 


For the Colonies 
and U.S.A, 


To HIS ae THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.M. QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA, and HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD YII. 
Established 1854. 


W. M. POWRR, mxzs.a. 


Picture and Print Cleaner and Restorer, 
Picture Frame Specialist, Carver and Gilder, 
DEALER AND EXPERT. 
ADVICE TO PICTURE OWNERS. 


Have them periodically examined to prevent same suffering from decay and 
other causes. Competent men sent to any part of the country. Please write © 
for pamphlet, 


VICTORIA GALLERY, 
Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Founded 1806. 


Curer Orrices: Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Total Funds exceed £9,000,000. 
Annual Income exceeds £1,270,000. 


Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. Sir Walter Peace, K.C.M.G., 

Edric Bayley, Esq. 1.8.0. 

Hon. E. C. G. Cadogan. 

George Croshaw, Esq. 

Alexander Crossman, Esq, 

Walter Dowson, Esq. 

Viscount Enfield. 

E. J. Fooks, Esq. 

Colonel Alfred G. Lucas, C.B., 
M.V.O. Lord Edmund Bernard Talbot, 

Right, Hon. Viscount Midleton, M.P. 


LONDON DIRECTORS. 


Chairman: Rv. Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, K.C., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman: GODFREY BLUNDELL SAMUELSON, Esq. 
Deputy- Chairman: CHARLES G. HAMILTON, Esq. 


LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 


Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary, Fidelity 
Guarantee, Plate Glass, Loss of Profits, and 
other Classes of Business transacted at mode- 
rate Rates of Premium. 
Quotations of Rates and all information on application to 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 


126, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 




























Busick E. Pemberton, Esq. 

Sir Charles Rugge Price Bart. 
R. Taunton Raikes, Esq. 

Sir John F. L. Rolleston, M.P. 
Francis Scott, Esq. 

Hon. Fitz Roy S. K. Stewart. 
Elon. Charles H. Strutt. 
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‘NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—( Continued from page 555.) )————————— 
vs 

THE CHARGE OF THE 600]! 

A RIGHT NOBLE DEED FOR LENT. 

WILL you HELP To Burp A SANCTUARY FoR GOD AND THE FAITH? 
At Scunthorpe in North Lincolnshire a poor priest i 
There’s money to find, and I can’t fay in ae BRO H 
So come friends and rally—and stand by my side 
And the church so much needed we'll surely provide. 


3 on ite 4 The “HOLY SOULS” Church. 
ee i CEnten 


at 
Ts The nave is nearing comple- 
TA tion, and we are eae “for 
eq Sa? | 600 good souls to help us to 
rear the chancel, Will your 
generous heart be moved to 
help in this work for the 
conversion of souls on the 
Lincolnshire wolds ? 


LIVERPOOL. 

THE ENGAGEMENTS OF BaprTisM.—Writing in his Lenten Pastoral 
on the engagements of Baptism, the Bishop of Liverpool says: 

Again, as regards the engagement to renounce the pomps of Satan. 
Is it not too true that if there has not been complete abandonment to a 
life of sensual pleasure, at least there has been with many a feeble 
resistance to its inroads, a life of unworthy compromise by trying to 
serve two masters, a want of serious effort to guard those avenues of 
.the senses by which the allurements of temptation are allowed to seduce 
the soul? And as regards the love of money, how many are there who 
in earning money for the needs and the comfort of themselves and their BA i “Doe 
‘families, have unduly advanced the standard of comfort they were ‘ 
working for, or when it is a question of the recreations which legiti- 
mately are theirs, have spent money extravagantly on them, and so have 
‘reduced almost to nothing that margin of income which the poor and 
needy may claim as theirs ? 

This season of Lent is the time for rectifying all this, and especially 
for atoning for the past, as the Church recommends, by prayer, fasting 
-and alms-deeds. By repeatedly approaching the Sacrament of Penance, 
you will set your consciences in order, and renew once again your 
baptismal engagements. By frequent attendance at Holy Mass you|| Acknowledgments sent by Rev. Fr. Askew, Pastor Holy Souls Church 
may offer atonement to God for past transgressions, and by devoting Scunthorpe, North Lincolnshire, 
more time to both private and public prayer, you may draw closer the || vayers are said each day at Mass for benefactors & deceased relatives. 





1 Amount already received, £45. 














ties uniting you to God. The observance of the law of fasting and 
abstinence will atone for any failure in the past to renounce this 
pleasure of sense, and even when through sheer inability the letter of 
the law cannot be obeyed, at least the spirit of the law may be observed 
‘by some other form of mortification, such as, for instance, self-denial in 
‘the use of stimulants. Lastly to atone for sin, and in particular for any 
excess in the use of the worldly means with which God has blessed you, 
there is almsgiving. ‘‘ Alms delivereth from death, and the same is 
that which purgeth away sins, and maketh to find mercy and life ever- 
‘lasting.” 
LENTEN ALMs.—We have decided (continues the Bishop) to devote 
“your Lenten Alms this year to the House of Providence, Aigburth Vale. 
This institution will ever be linked with the memory of the late Mgr, 
‘Nugent, to whom so many charitable works in the diocese owe a debt 
-of gratitude. It was begun by him at West Dingle over twelve years 
“ago, as a Home for unmarried mothers and their children. The obliga- 
tion each mother is under of remaining in the Home with her child for 
at least a year, affords an opportunity for the full growth of the instinc- 
tive love of a mother for ber child, and whilst it develops all that is best 
dn the mother, it secures for the future of the child the interest of her 
who is its natural guardian. This is a form of rescue work which the 
social theorist is apt to criticise, as tending to encourage the evil that it 
ois called into existence to mitigate. But the Catholic Church, with her 
broad sympathies and her long experience, has long realised that charity 
would well nigh disappear from the face of the earth, if it had to stay 
its hand simply because the relief of misery and distress carries in its 
train a few incidental drawbacks. She will not hesitate to take pity on 
sthe unhappy victims of evil, though she may be powerless to deal with 
the sources of evil. In her work especially for the moral uplifting of 
‘those who have fallen by the roadside of the world, her experience bas 
«taught her, that only too often those she shelters from the scorn of a hard 
world have been more sinned against than sinning, and that with very 
many the chief factor in their downfall has been the environment into 


_ which poverty or helplessness has thrust them. During the time the 


House of Providence has been open, some 350 mothers with their 
~children have passed under the care of the devoted sisters in charge. 
The work, since it was begun, has not had the opportunities for full 
-devolopment which it needed, owing to the precarious tenancy of the 
‘house first occupied. An excellent freehold property has now been 
»secured near Aigburth Vale. For this new foundation considerable 
expense has been incurred. Your Lenten alms will be spent in assisting 
so excellent a work. 


THE ALLOCATION OF Miss HONAN’s BEQuESTS.—Under the will 
.of Miss Catherine Honan, late of 18, Grove Park, Liverpoal, deceased, 
the executors, Mr. M. Honan and Dr. J. A. Matson, are left the sum 
-of £500 to be distributed amongst one or more of the Liverpool 
‘Catholic charities as they shall determine. The executors have decided 
to apply £400 for the benefit of the Catholic Blind Asylum, Liverpool, 


_ to assist in the building of the new chapel at Rice House, West Derby, 
-and the balance of the legacy will be given to St. Joseph’s Homes, 


Everton Crescent, Liverpool. Both of these institutions are under the 
“management of the Sisters of Charity, in whom the late Miss Honan 
took a great interest. 


Loneton : A CONGREGATION AND CATHOLIC Booxs.—The Rev. 
P. F. Keating of St. Oswald’s, Longton, writes to us giving an account 
-of an effort to interest Catholic people in reading Catholic. books 
made on Sunday, March 26: 

To encourage the congregation of St. Oswald’s, Longton, Lancashire, 
to read Catholic books, the Rector, the Rev. P. F. Keating, asked 
Messrs. Burns and Oates, London, to send down a number of their 
publications for selection. As the congregation is a small one only one 
‘firm could be approached. The experiment was, as far as could be 
expected, successful. About 30 books were bought. Though the 
number seems small for a congregation of 140 who attend church— 
others going to Preston because nearer—yet for those who hitherto 
have not been in the habit of reading Catholic books it is agood 
beginning. The incident of itself isa justification of the effort. No 
notice of the coming of the books was given until the day before, when, 
each household received a copy ofa circular containing the following 
statement : 

** You know how often the congregation have been asked to take an 
interest in reading, and especially Catholic literature. To give you an 
opportunity of baying one or more Catholic books, Messrs. Burns and 
Oates, Orchard-street, London, have kindly consented to send down 





Prayer, Fasting and Almsdeeds, 


St. James tells us that Faith without works is 
dead. And our Catechism tells us that the three 
eminent Good Works are Prayer, Fasting and 
Almsdeeds. These are indeed the three chief 
ways in which we are to make amends for our 
sins in this life and so reduce our Purgatory in 
the next. 


It will be well then, during Lent, to look into 
our lives and see how we stand with regard to 
these Eminent Good Works, 


Can we honestly say that we are distinctly men 
and women of prayer? Are we not continually 
complaining of our distractions—of the difficulty 
we have in praying, and do we not frequently cut 
our prayers short in consequence? Do we feel 
satisfied that we are paying the debt of temporal 
punishment due to our sins by the excellence of 
our prayers ? 


And what about fasting? How many of us 
find it impossible to fast and feel it their duty to 
get a dispensation ! 


For such as these, it seems that there is then 
only Almsdeeds left, unless they are content to 
pay to the last farthing in the agonising fires of 
Purgatory. But even so, St. James tells us that 
Faith without worksis dead. Will dead Faith 
save our souls? 


4 
Surely there could hardly be a more profitable 
Jorm of almsdeeds than contributing towards the 
establishment of the Faith in the centre of a 
populous district where there is every prospect of 
tts flourishing increasingly and Saving souls, not 


| now only, for all time? Hundred; of Pickering 


souls will thank you in heaven if you help them 
into the Haven of Salvation during the Lent of 
Ig1t. Another certificate for £400 has to be met 
very shortly. Whatis your answer to be—“ Pro- 
ceed,” or “ Stop the work” ? 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 
A ER I “SSE SPAR TRACT I 


B. W., #1 1s.; J. B. (China), £1; small sums, 


15s.; W. J. C. (for current urgent expenses), 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 


BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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for inspection 150 volumes on various subjects by different authors, and 
_ of different prices, to suit the taste and convenience of everyone. They 

can be-seen to-morrow, Saturday, from 5.30 p.m. to 8 p.m., and on 

Sunday from after Mass until 7 p.m, On Sunday Mr. George Hall, 
_ the firm’s representative, will be here after the second Mass, for the 

‘selling of the books, and to receive orders—for more than one person 

might like a copy ofa particular book. No book is ‘to be taken away 

till afier the ‘ Bona Mors’ devotions at 3 p.m. 3; this will allow time 
_ for everyone to make a good inspection of the books before making a 
- selection. Catalogues will be available to excite your interest in the 
_ very wide field of Catholic literature. . . . In asking you to take an 
_ interest in Catholic literature, it is not meant that you are to read no 
f other ; for all good literature is useful, both to prevent monotony and 
to sharpen the intelligence for more serious and difficult things. But at 
least Catholic things should have the predominance. A starved or 
i poorly fed Catholic mind is more pitiful than a consumptive body ; at 
_ the same time all minds are not as large nor as receptive as our bodies, 
pp though they obey similar laws. It is useful to remember this.” 





PORTSMOUTH. 


_ PORTSMOUTH : THE BISHOP AND THE CATHOLIC FEDERATION. — 
_A General Meeting of the Federation was held last week in the Corpus 
_ Christi School, North End, Portsmouth, and was addressed by the 
Bishop of Portsmouth (the Right Rev. Dr. Cotter). Mr. J. A. J. 
_ Sheeby presided over the large gathering, and was supported on the 
_ platform by the Bishop, and the Revv. Fathers O’Leary and J. King 
5 Bsa. treasurer) 

_ After a speech from the chairman, the Bishop delivered a 
stimulating address on the work of the Federation. Its one object 
was, he said, to bring about unity among Catholics, not only in their 
_ churches, War outside of them as well, and in their social life. For the 
_ past two years the Federation had been engaged in binding together 
- the Catholics of Portsmouth, and most excellent work had been 
_ accomplished. It was not a political organisation in the party sense, 
_ for it contained members of all political views, and it never interfered 
: in political matters unless Catholic principles were at stake. There 
was, he could assure them, plenty of work for them to do in tke future, 
and they must not rest on their oars. On the educational question 
they were at present in a lull between two storms, and there could be 
Ro doubt that it would be necessary for Catholics to again speak out. 
: They would have to strike again, and to strike home, when the occasion 

_ arrived. His lordship then indicated several other directions in which 

the Federation could do further good work in Portsmouth, and he 

mentioned that he proposed during the summer to hold a demonstration 
of Catholic children of school-age and just above it, who would 









assemble and march to some central place, where they would be 
received and entertained. Finally, the Bishop thanked the large 

- audience for the warm welcome that had been accorded him in Corpus 
_ Christi parish. 

. His lordship’s address throughout was much applauded, and Mr. 

_ Burridge moved a vote of thanks, which was eloquently seconded by 

| Major Howard, and passed with enthusiastic acclamation. 















_ THE BisHop AT HAVANT.—On last Sunday the Bishop visited this 
_ church for the first time. His lordship said the first Mass and gave 
e Joly Communion to a large number of communicants. He preached 
at the last Mass, when his words made a marked impression. After 
administering the sacrament of Confirmation in the afternoon and giving 
_ Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, he met the congregation in the 
_ schools, where a hearty greeting awaited him, which testified to the 
__ esteem and affection the Catholic community of Havant have for their 


_ The Rev. J. J.. Daly heartily welcomed his lordship to Havant, and 
_ wished him, in his own name and that of his congregation, health and 
ees for many years to rule over the diocese. 
The Bishop thanked them for their reception, and alluded to the 
_antiquity of the mission of Havant, and how in the days of persecution 
if the spiritual needs, not only of the "cathedral town of Portsmouth, but 
ct the whole of the southern portion of the county, were attended to 
by the priests who found an asylum in Havant. 


_ SouTHAMPTON: THE LaTz CANON SCANNELL. — A handsome 

- Celtic cross of Carrara marble bas been erected over the grave of the 
_ late Canon Scannell in Southampton Cemetery. The memorial, which 
is about nine feet high, is a modified copy «f the Iona cross at the 
grave of the Irish poet, Thomas Moore. The inscription, which is in 
imperishable lead letters, was written many years ago by Canon 
Scannell himself, and is as follows: ‘Of your charity pray for the 
soul of John Michael Scannell, D.D., Missionary Rector of St. Joseph’s, 
1885-1899. He wished to be with those he loved ; 3 and with them now 
-he rests. Born 23rd May, 1847; died October 7, 1910. R.I.P.” 





The Bishop of Tarbes, in whose diocese Lourdes is situated, has 
published the following communigué as a supplement to his Lenten 
Pastoral: ‘The Bishop of Tarbes has recerved inquiries from various 
sides as to whether he has authorised a company to place an enterprise 
for a manufacture of a liqueur, called ‘Jurancon,’ under the patronage 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. In accordance with the rule which is always 
followed in such matters, the Bishop of Tarbes declares once more that 
he has never in any manner recommended any industrial enterprise 
whatsoever, and in particular that he has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the one in question. Though he rejoices in whatsoever may contribute 
to the material prosperity of the town of Lourdes, he nevertheless feels 
~ it his duty to declare that on no condition can he, for the benefit of an 
industrial undertaking, approve of an appeal for ‘funds, which assumes 
the appearance of being under the patronage of Our Lady of Lourdes.” 


Brown’s “D M. Standard Bread” is offered as guaranteed 
for its absolute purity and cleanliness of manufacture, and as ensuring 
the highest standard of nutrition and flavour. 
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You have the judgment of the 
world’s greatest musicians to rely 
on when you buy a 


PIANOLA PIANO, 








HERE can be very few, if any, to whom the 
prospect of playing all the music they desire 
does not appeal. You, of course, appreciate how 
illimitable is the pleasure which music of your own 
production can afford you. There is nothing that 
you cannot play on the Pianola. Practically every 
living musician has expressed in writing his or her 
appreciation of the Pianola. Many of them own 
Pianolas. So you have all the weight of expert 
testimony behind the Pianola. You must also 
remember that this consensus of approval is behind 
no other instrument. This remarkable fact proves 
two things. Firstly, that you are losing a great 
deal of pleasure if you do not own a Pianola 
Piano. Secondly, that you would be making a 
very serious mistake if you bought any other 
instrument. There are three Pianos which are 
combined with the Pianola, 


STEINWAY, WEBER, and STECK 


These three are pianos of international reputation 
with factories in both the Old World and the New. 
This world-wide fame, as against the localised 
demand for all other pianos, justifies the conclusion 
that the Steinway, Weber, and Steck are the best 
pianos in the world to-day. 


You are invited to call and play the Pianola Piano 
at /Kolian Hall, or to write for full particulars, 
mentioning Catalogue “ T.A.” 
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HM. THE KING 


ARO TAN ELATCE, 


135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 











HA.M.THE GERMAN EMPEROR ; 
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SY 
The NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN is non-political, unsectarian 
unendowed. It seeks to procure for every distressed child 
in the land the right to live an endurable life. Funds 
urgently needed, may be sent to , 








































STATEMENT BY MR. MARTIN ARCHER-SHEE. 


Mr. Martin Archer-Shee, father of Cadet Archer-Shee, 
writing from The Lawn, Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, has sent 
the following explanations concerning his son’s case, for pub- 
lication : 


In view of the promised discussion in Parliament on April 6 
of the case of my son, Cadet George Archer-Shee, dismissed 
from the Royal Naval College, Osborne, in October, 1908, | 
think it is of importance that members of Parliament who will 
take part or interest in the discussion, and the public generally, 
should have more accurate information on certain matters of 
fact than appears to be available even to the First Lord himself, 
judging from his replies to questions in the House on March 16 

Mr. McKenna’s reply to Mr. Cave gives part of the Solicitor- 
General’s statement in Court, and omits the last and most 
emphatic part of that “ complete justification.” 

The right hon, gentleman continues: ‘Since these conclu- 
sions were reached the Admiralty have offered to pay the 
plaintiff's taxed costs,” &c. These “conclusions” were reached 
on July 29, 1910; the offer to pay the plaintiff's “taxed costs” 
is dated February 8, 1911, and is the issue of a correspondence 
opened by Messrs. Lewis and Lewis in October 20, I9gIo. 

In reply to Lord Charles Beresford’s questions as to whether 
“the Admiralty had tendered any expression of regret or 
apology to Mr. Archer-Shee or afforded him any redress or 
compensation on account of the unfounded and cruel charge 
...’ Mr. McKenna replied: “Yes, sir. If the noble Lord 
had followed the proceedings in Court he would have been 
aware that the Solicitor-General, on behalf of the Admiralty, 
expressed'the fullest regret. I also, on the earliest opportunity 
in this House, likewise expressed the fullest regret at the 
incident.” 

I “followed the proceedings in Court,” and I am not aware 
that the Solicitor-General made any pronouncement of the 
kind. Moreover, I have the shorthand report of the proceed- 
ings in Court on July 29, and there is no reference at all to the 
expressions of regret, &c., attributed to the learned Solicitor- 
General by the First Lord. 

- On July 29 Mr. McKenna, in the House of Commons, made 
use of no expression of apology or regret, and no trace of any 
such expression can be found in Hansard. 

Since the Solicitor-General’s vindication of my son in Court 
on July 29 last, I have never received one line, nor one word of 
apology, regret, or anything else, from the Admiralty, nor from 
any person connected with the Admiralty. 

As regards compensation, Mr. McKenna, replying to Mr. 
Peel, says: “When all the facts are disclosed my own present 
Opinion is that it will be held that it is not a case for compensa- 
tion.” This again suggests that the right hon. gentleman has 
been kept insufficiently informed as to facts. There may, 
indeed, be “disclosures,” but I do not think they will come 
from the Admiralty. 

__ My claims are based not merely on the dismissal of my son 
without trial or defence—that could have been wiped out ina 
few weeks had we been granted a fair trial—but on the fact that 
all our appeals were refused ; all our efforts to obtain a fair trial 
were successfully frustrated by the Admiralty down to July 18, 
1910, when the Court of Appeal forced the Department to have 
the facts tried ; and on the fact that for all that long time the 
Admiralty, with callous persistence, kept my son branded as a 
thief and a forger, and but for the action of the Court of Appeal 
he would have remained so branded, deliberately—by the 
Admiralty—for the rest of his life. 

Damages in such outrages must be appraised first on an 
appreciation of the extent of the wrong doing, and of the degree 
and continuance of distress and suffering it has caused during 
nearly two years of struggle for the barest justice—a fair trial. 

Such appreciation must needs vary in different minds. Mr. 
McKenna’s appreciation of his own act is that it is not a case. 
“for compensation.” 


Robert J. Parr, Director, 40, Leicester-sguare, W.C. 


~~~ There is HEALTH in SIMPLE DIET 


and in the rest amidst cheerful surroundings which you get at 
BAYLIS HOUSE, SLOUGH. BUCKS. ‘Tre past eight 
years have proved the superiority of the simple diet method (under 
medical supervision) for curing Gout, RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA, 
DEPRESSION, HEADACHES, ANAEMIA, Dyspepsia, NEURALGIA 
and other ailments, } 


Write to the Secretary, Baylis House, Slough, for Illustrated 
wlerature free. 















Thousands of People Eat 


BERMALINE 
BREAD 


just because it is nice.—But what a lot of good 






they are doing themselves in a quiet way! 





Ask your Baker for a Loaf To-day, 













During Lent 
YOU WON'T WANT MEAT 


But you must have nourishment. Try 


PROTOSE, fe 


Made entirely from choice nuts and wheat. Deli- 
cious, nutritious, and easily digested. You will be 
surprised and delighted with Protose; many 
people have given up meat after trying Protose, 
for everyone admits the risk they run in eating 
the flesh of animals that are very likely to be 
diseased at the time of killing. Think about it, 
and if you would really like to try Protose send 
3d. in stamps, mentioning this paper, to 


nternational Health Association, Ltd., 


Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 
N..—And if you are not yet acquairted with Granose Flakes or 
Biscuits ask when you send fora FREE SAMPLE. It is the daintiest 
eet Food you ever saw. Cures both indigestion and constipa~ 
ion. < ; 
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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE. 


Some letters which have passed between the solicitors of 
Mr. M. Archer-Shee and of the Treasury have been published. 
After recapitulating the facts of the case, Messrs. Lewis and 
Lewis, Mr. Archer-Shee’s solicitors, pointed out that : 


The offer to pay “ taxed ” costs of the inquiries and litigation, 
which would not, of course, cover even the expenses to which 
Mr. Archer-Shee has been put, is on a par with the general 
position taken up by the Admiralty, and seems to us to be very 
little short of a declaration of the Admiralty of an intention to 
make no effort to repair the sad and grievous injury which has 
been inflicted. 


In answer tu this the Treasury solicitor replied : 


The unqualified avowal that the Admiralty had acted Jona 
jide and on reasonable ground, while in no way impairing the 
sympathy due to your client and the regret felt for the mischance 
by which he suffered so severely, is a complete admission that 
they are under no moral liability to meet such a claim as that 
put forward by you on behalf of your client. And as to any 
legal liability, that always has been and still is denied 2 Zoro by 
the Admiralty. 





MAKER. 


like all good and pure foods, satisfies and stimulates, 
It is strengthening, and is so easily assimilated. 


‘ALL PURE SUSTENANCE. 





Sold everywhere at 1s. 13¢d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s, 
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LUNG TONIC 


For COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c. 
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The claim for £10,000 compensation which you have put 
forward on behalf of George Archer-Shee on the ground, among 
others, that his profession has been ruined, is the more difficult 
to understand in view of the fact that the prospect of Cadet 
Archer-Shee remaining in the Royal Navy was in any circum- 
stances doubtful. 

You, as his father’s solicitors, must be well aware that prior 
to the event of October, 1908—that is to say in the August of 
that year—Cadet Archer-Shee’s father had been warned that if 
there was no such improvement in his son’s work as to justify 
his retention at Osborne the Admiralty would consider it 
necessary to ask him to withdraw his son from the college. He 
was further informed that this possibility had been notified to 
him in order that he might provisionally make arrangements 
for the continuation of his son’s education elsewhere. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. 
Moffat, D D. 12s. (Edinburgh: Clark.) 


The Religious Aspects of Disestablishment and Disendowment, 
3s. 6d. net. (London: Smith Elder.) 


The Training of Girls in their ’Zeens. By Madame Cecilia. 
net. (London: Burns and Oates.) 


The Holy Bible. With an Introduction by A. W. Pollard. 8s. 6d. 
net. Records of the English Bible. Edited with introduction by 
A, W. Pollard. 5s. net. (Oxford: University Press.) 


L’Action Catholique. Par le Pere Janvier, OP. 4frs. 


By James 
By 


Is, 


(Paris : 


- Lethielleux.) 


Brother Copas. By “Q.” 6s. (Bristol : Arrowsmith.) 


Shepherds of Britain. By Adelaide L. J. Gosset. 7s. 6d. net. 
{London : Constable.) 


The Letters and Journal (1848-49) of Count Charles Leiningen- 
Westerbure. Edited by Henry Marczali, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. (London : 
Duckworth.) | 


Lay Morals. 
Windus.) 


By R. L. Stevenson. 6s. (London: Chatto and 





OBITUARY. 
Sera 
COLONEL GERARD R. RUSHROOKE. 


We regret to announce the death, which occurred on March 209, 
from septic pneumonia, of Col. Gerard Robert Rushbrooke, fortified by 
all the rites of Holy Church. The deceased, who was a brother of 
Capt. W. H. Rushbrook, of Cosford, Thuisley, Surrey, was a devout 
Catholic. He wasa keen soldier, and served in the Zulu and Boer 
Wars, having been for 30 years in the 6th Batt. Middlesex Regt. 
In 1890 he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, of which he always 
retained a vivid recollection. Sir G. Helme, K.C.B., and many 
officers of the Middlesex Regiment attended the funeral, and six 


warrant officers and staff sergeants formed a guard of honour at the 
- churchyard. The funeral, which was preceded by a Requiem Mass 


at the chapel of Our Lady at Bowlhead Green, took place at Thursley 
on Monday the 3rd, and was conducted by the Rev. M. McCarthy, 
S.C., the Rev. Dr. Hyland, St. Edmund’s, Godalming, and the Rev. 
R. Fowler, St. Joseph’s, Guildford. The funeral was attended by a 
large number of relatives and friencs. R.I.P. 





SQCTAL AND (POLITICAL: 
Se Se epee eaieeenceeaie neal 


The Pope has been pleased to confer the dignity of Apostolic 
Protonotary ‘‘ad instar participantium ” on Canon Edward Surmont, 
Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of Westminster. 


The Very Rev. R. Sykes, S.J., Jate Provincial of the Jesuits 
in England, has been re-appointed Superior and Prefect-Apostolic of 
the Zambesi Mission, which practically means Rhodesia ; and is leaving 
early in May to take up his duties there. 


Mrs. Alderson, wife of the General Commanding at Poona, 
has been received into the Catholic Church by the Bishop of Poona, 


Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, K.C.V.O., President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, has arrived in London and is staying at the 
Savoy Hotel. 


The Earl and Countess of Granard have returned to town 
from aboard. 





Dr. Herbert Vaughan, of the Catholic Missionary Society, is to have 
competition in bis chapel-car campaign in Norfolk and Suffolk. Ze 
English Churchman announces that ‘‘it has been decided to send the 
Wycliffe Preachers’ Gospel Van over the same ground to counteract 
this Romish aggressive move.” 
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FIGHTING CYCLE FRICTION. 


Every Engineer knows that Friction wastes Power and 
wears Driving Bearings away. 


Riders often need more energy to overcome the Friction 
of the Driving Parts of their Bicycles than they require 
to propel their Machines along, 





oe 
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The Sunbeam Bicycle costs more, but it is free from this 
Friction. It is dearer at the beginning, but because its 
Driving Bearings never wear, it is far, far cheaper in the 
end (or rather in the long run, as there is practically no 
End to Sunbeams). There are Sunbeams in daily use now 
that are fifteen to twenty years old. All cyclists should 
write for the 1911 Sunbeam Cycle List to ; 


J. MARSTON Ltd. 9 Sunbeamland— 
Wolverhampton— 


where they may study for themselves the celebrated 
system of the Little Oil Bath Lubrication, which saves 
Sunbeam Riders from fighting Friction. 


London Showrooms—157 and 1 58, Sloane-street (close 
to Sloane-square), S.W. 


Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Manchester Showrooms—r31 Deansgate, 


SIS 
HEATING Most up-to-date System installed in Churches, 


Special _Estim- Schools, Residences, Public Halls, &c. Domestic 
atesand Illustr- Hoti Water Supply. Greatest economy in full 
ated Price Lists ccnsumption. No skilled attention required. 

are sent free 


on application. BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


N.DL, 2;CHINA ond, JAPAN and ANSTRALIA, by the large 
pea . ouaenen Imperial a Steamers of the NORDDEUTSCHER 
» from Southampton, calling, at ALGIERS, GENOA, N 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. : eee 


















Twin-Screw. | ions. | Next Departures. Destination. 
Derfflinger 9,060 | April rr Straits, China, Japan.* 
Zieten 3,066 | April r7 Australia. ! 
Pz. Eitel Friedrich | 8,865 | April 25 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Yorc s901 | Mayo Straits, China, Japan. 

May 15 Australia * 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 


Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 











TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY 
HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
These Large and Well-appointed Temperance Horets have Passenger 
Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Perfect Sanitation. 
Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOM, ATTENDANCE, and TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 
panate from 5/6 to 8/- 
TABLE D’HOT DINNER (6 COURSES), 3/- 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 
Thackeray Hotel. 
‘© THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


Kingsley Hotel— 
** BookcraFT, Lonpon.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


itnations wanted — 


30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ©\),, 6s. od. 
Fach additional word, per ,, 1d. 


Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 
each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 


per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is, Od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column 9s, od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. Od. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclockon Thursdays. 
Afdivertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from the TABLET should enclose 3d. to cover 

cost of postage. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 








RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-Square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
to till 1—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. Established 
3874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No, 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 


45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 
for supplying Governesses. Tutors, Nurses, Upper 
Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 





LADY wishes to recommend her 

French MAID. Good hairdresser, needle- 
Woman, good packer and traveller. Wages £32 to 445, 
all found. Nine years’ character. M. C., 105, Win- 
ehester-street, Eccleston-square, S.W. 


S BUTLER, with one or two foot- 

men. Country preferred, or travelling. Knows 

Italy well. Speaks Italian, some French. Age 32; 

sft. 1oin. English. Married. Eight and a-half years’ 

excellent character. Apply Mrs. Arthur  Perry’s 
Agency, 35, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


OUSEMAID wants Situation. 

: Upper of two or single. Can be recommended. 

Apply Mary Begley, The Red House, Market 
Drayton, Salop. 


LADY, highly recommended, seeks post 

as GOVERNESS -COMPANION. Music 
advanced), voice training, French, German, Write 
M. M., French Convent, Newhaven, Sussex. 











Resmeemieat Se ete Ny ea eel 

ADY wishes to find place under a 
j BUTLER for boy of 15. _ Very superior. Six 
ae good character. A. M. B., Ramscote, Peters- 
feld. 


[AbY as COMPANION or Finishing 


‘ Governess. Highly recommended. Princess 
F. five years. Present reference Mrs. W. Fluent 
French and German acquired abroad. Excellent 

_ music, painting, and good at all games. Golf, tennis, 
bridge, and theatricals. No. 214, TaBiet Office. 


J ADY ALICE REYNTIENS tho- 

roughly recommends as HEAD GARDENER 

aws, Experienced. Hard worker. Given every satis- 

fartion. Can work electric light engine. Cathclic. 

Married. Good references, three years. Kirtling 
Tower, Newmarket. 


RS. WALDORF ASTOR will re- 
commend W. Friend as GARDENER. Head 
eofthree or more. Fourteen years’ experience North 
and South of England. 3% years here Catholic. 
Married when suited. Age 29. Cliveden, Taplow. 


Nino sy GOVERNESS (R.C ), 29, 
requires re-engagement. First lessons, Bright, 
fond of children, good needlewoman. Country pre- 
ferred. Parker, ‘‘ Wynberg,” Louth, Lincolnshire. 


C)XFORD Graduate (Honours) desires 
TUTORSHIP during Easter vacation, Free 
No. 1345, TABLET Office. 

















on April 15. 


EFINED Widow, who has_ been 

Housekeeper and Matron, seeks re-engage- 
ment, or as useful LADY HELP. Cooks well, 
Middle-aged. Absolutely trustworthy. Highest 
references. Mrs. B., 134, Upper Brook-street, Man- 
chester. 


ITUATION wanted aaGARDENER, 


Age go. Life experience. All-round man inside 
and out. G. Wraight, 39, High street, St. Lawrence, 
Ramsgate, Kent. 


WAN TED by a single man Situation 
as GROOM-COACHMAN. Ride and drive 
single and pair. Two years’ good character. Three 
and five previous. Abstainer. Willing to be useful. 
Apply M. M., care of Mrs, Rodgers, 4, High-street, 
Feltham. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICIIMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift te 


MRS. FISHER, 





SITUATIONS VACANT. 


GAS any Lady thoroughly recommend 
NURSE totake baby from the month? Catholic. 
Good needlewoman. George Anne, Esq., Field Head, 
Thorner, via Leeds. 


URSE WANTED —Baby 2 months 


cld, three chi dren (5, 6, and 7). Help given. 
Apply Mrs. F. Tolhurst, Glenthorne, Gravesend. 


ANTED, for the country, KIT- 

CHEN-MAID and SCULLERY-MAID. 

Apply to Mrs. Trappes-Lomax, Clayton Hall, Accring- 
ton, Lancashire. 


ANTED, a Girl, about 18 to 20, 

strong and willing, to assist housekeeper in 

country presbytery near London. Apply No. 200, 
TABLET Office. 


WANTED, NURSERY GOVER- 

NESS, Catholic, take entire charge two chil- 
dren, elder seven, for beginning April. Apply Mrs. 
Paul Hem Iryk, Beaconsfield, Woolton, Lancs, 























HOUSES, &c. 





BY ORDER OF THE MORTGAGEES. 


i (ALDECOTE GRANGE,” Biggles- 

... wade, Bedfordshire, TO BE SOLD by 
Auction by McConnells, at the Swan Hotel, Riggles- 
wade, on Wednesday, April 19, at 6 o'clock, a Free- 
hold Country Residence, only 51 minutes from London, 
Eleven bed-rooms, bath (hot and cold), three large 
reception-rooms, stabling and outbuildings. The house 
stands in completely walled-in grounds, and is admir- 
ably adapted for a Convent, Home, or other Institution. 
Early possession. A very low price will be accepted. 
Particulars of Messrs. Blake, Haseltine and Co, 
Solicitors, 4, Serje nts’ Inn, E.C., or from the Auction 
and Estate Agency Offices, 20, Mill-street, Bedford. 
Tel. No. 20, Bedford. Telegrams McConnells, Bedford. 


REENFIELD HALL, HOLY- 
WELL, NORTH WALES.—TO RE LET, 

the above Hall (within ten minutes’ walk of Holywell 
Station. and one hour’s run f om Liverpo>l and Man- 
chester, and about one mile from Holywell golf Jinks), 
with about 164 acres of land adjvining, which comprise 





three small paddocks, the remainder being gardens, ' 


pleasure grounds and woodlands. The house is admir- 
ably situated in a finely wooded park, and contains 
large entrance hall, three entertaining rooms, ten bed- 
rooms. and ample kitchens and servants’ accommoda- 
tion. There are stables and ceachhouse, &c. ; the 
flower and kitchen gardens are large and productive, 
and contain large vineries, con ervatory, forcing pits, 
&c. Immediate possession can be had. Rent £120 per 
annum. Apply The Agent, Greenfield Hall Estate, 
Holywell, North Wales. 


ANTS, BOSCOMBE. — Comfort- 

ably furnished detached HOUSE TO LET. 

Three sitting, six bed-rooms, bath. Large shady 

garden. Close Catholic church, sea, tram, shops. 

Three guineas week ; reduction long period. Photos 
sent. No. 204, TABLET Office. 


OLDSHOTT HOUSE, HECK- 
FIELD, WINCHFIELD. — Picturesque 
HOUSE, 4 acres land, 3 reception-rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
servants’ hall; hot and cold water, bath-room ; 
3 W.c.’s. Motor-house, 2 horse-boxes, paddock, cottage, 
Private R.C. chapel near. To view, apply J. Smith, 
Heckfield. 


V IMBLEDON,  S.W. — Furnished 
, HOUSH, near R.C. church, common and golf- 
links, standing in its own shady grounds. Three large 
reception, nine bed and dressing-rooms ; bath ; square 
hall ; electric light. Two servants could be left. TO 
LET for two months from end of July. Seven to eight 
guineas per week. Plate and linen included. No. 208, 
TasteT Office. 


WANTED, unfurnished small country 
COTTAGE, NearaCatholicchurch. No. 216, 
TaBLet Office. 


OODFORD GREEN, overlooking 

private park, and practically adjoining the 
golf course. Close to Catholic Church. Three 
reception-rooms, .six bed-rooms and modern. con- 
veniences, good garden. Re-decorated throughout 
to tenant's taste. Rent £60. (M. 10713.) Apply 
Messrs. Kemsley, Estate Agents, Railway Station, 
Woodford Green. 























HOTELS, &c. 
ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 
Sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s. a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 


C. LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re: 
fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 
nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 
also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


standing in own grounds, in one of the finest 


positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens. 


and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for che Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, ¢Crawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
farnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms. Phone 290, West. 





REIMS, — “LA CHAMPAGNE ” 


Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholie 
house. 125 francs monthly. Best references. Old 
historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome. 

For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rwe- 
Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagne. 





ERMANY, CASSEL. — Refined. - 


Roman Catholic Educational Home for gentle- 
men’s daughters. Home life, Every opportunity of 
learning the languag? quickly and easily. Certificated 
teachers for all subjects. Careful attention paid te» 
health and happiness. | Herrn Geseimerrt Neumana,. 
Karthauserstr. 1, Cassel. , 





THE DEPTHS OF THE COUNTRY. 


T is often difficult for Catholics to get. 


right away into the heart of the country for a- 
week-end on account of the great distance to Mass om- 
Sunday. ‘‘Clytha” is almost next door to the Convent 
Chapel, and also near station, river, and golf links, yet 
most charmingly situated in the very midst of lovel 
count y, and very “‘far from the madding crowd. 
The house, most comfortable courtry residence, has 
been brought up to date in every particular. Further 
particulars Miss Morgan, ‘“‘Clytha,” Bromyard, Here-- 
fordshire. , , 





BOURNEMOUTH. 
SALISBURY HorTEL, BoscomBE, 


Under Catholic proprietorship. Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 





QovraroRt. — KENWORTHY’S. 


Licensed, Garage, Motors, Golf, — 


HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic-. 


Church, Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 115 
aday. Tel. 80. Telegrams: ‘‘ Kenworthy’s.” 





UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’s,. — 


Sorpiton Hrir, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 


Lift. 120 


tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy — 


honse, too feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medica}: 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. - 
Apply ‘‘ Matron.” 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
NURSING HOME kept by Priest's sister. 
Medical, 
received. 


Maternity, or Chronic Cases 


Surgical, 
&1 tos. to £6 6s. a week. 


Terms from 


Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College - 


terrace, Kemp Town. 





BLUTRNER small GRAND PIANO. 

Aliquot scaling. Great bargain. Room wanted. 
Also Simplex Piano-player. Bargain. 11, Parkhurst- 
road, Camden-road, London, N. 


Caen oue CEMETERY, BROOK. 

WOOD,—Beautiful and convenient situation, 
Rasy of access. Private graves from £2 tos, Chaplain, 
St. Dunstan's, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
Cemetery. 





Se in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 


Bar, on the Stage, or in Song, demands efficient 
training. A large experience in yoice culture, 
elocution and gesture, enables me to give valuable aid 
in removing defects and developing efficiency, 
Fdward Mooney, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensing- 
ton. 


BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. r5in, and 
atin., 8s. 6d. and rts. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and, 
statuettes, Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, Esqes. 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 





ve 
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COCKERELL’S COALS. 


(ae J. COCKERELL & CO., Tower House, Trinity-square, E.C. 
j BY ROYAL WARRANTS, 





a ES SETS 


HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 
Royal Charter) 


Blonse: Coaliicis cs san tise «¥siee asscOdu Hard Steam. icsiy ccs covets 24s, 6d. , FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
Best Coals saiwecleeuteuen eet apse Bae Sep ios naepalerhatios 23S. pr tng eat on DS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Best Silkstone...........e..06 265. ard) Cobbles "sy sa. Sede 225 Messrs, Coutts an HS “ ; 

Best Kitchen REAP oes Lovano Mae 24s. 6d. | Tower Kitcheners ...... 195 Esq., 440, Strand : Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Brotise: NiatSii siya cs ees sbiedbe 238. éd. 7 ’ i 





ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 
Tel. No, 1027 Avenue (5 lines). 


Telegrams ‘‘ Wallsend.” London. 


| ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 
r Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 
; is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
-of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 





\ {| ILK-FED BACON,—Streaky mild, 

46lb. sides, or 30 half-sides, 8%41b, ; 14 boneless 

_ flitches, od. ; 14 hams, gd., smoked or pale. Rail paid. 

wCash with order. M. Woodhouse, Dairy Farming 
Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 


T. MARTHA’S COLLEGE OF 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London, 
‘S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
-gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 

_ rteachers. Apply Secretary for particulars. 


1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD. — Gentle- 
“women trained as Children’s Nurses. Practical train- 
ving. Babies and little children resident. Needlework, 
Jaundry, cooking, kindergarten taught. Lectures on 
Hygiene, First Aid, Physiology. Posts obtained when 
“training completed. Address Principal. 


YouN G Lady, whose home is broken 


up, wishes to be received as Paying Guest by 
‘lady (R.C.) in good social position. London preferred, 


INEBRIETY. 


se Jy OME FOR LADIES 
; (1st and 2nd Class). 
For particulars apply tothe Rev. Mothev, 
“St. Joseph’s, Ashford, Middlesex. 
(Private address for the use of the Patients.) 


HOLIDAY TOURS 


Before making your 
arrangements consult 


THE “QUEEN ” Newspaper 


BOOK OF TRAVEL 


The 1911 Edition 
(Just Published). 


ij The most up-to-date Guide for 
Travellers. 
Consisting of over 500 Pages 


and 17 Maps. Many Illus- 
trations. 


Compiled by the TRAVEL EDITOR. 

CONTENTS : 

{| Practical information on over 1500 Resorts (340 at 
home) frequented by English visitors. 

Reliable Details on Routes and Fares to” Resorts : 
their Climates, Seasons, Amusements, Hotels, 
Foreign Currencies, &c. ~ 

List of Chapiaincies, Doctors, Schools for English 
Pupils, and Golf Centres on the Continent. 
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English. Most Convenient and Simplest Arrangement. 
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@ Acclaimed by the Individual, 
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_ Loyola. Cloth, 2s. net. 
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nion.” By Father de Zulueta, S.J., with five 
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net. 
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According to St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. 
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Matthew Russell, S.J. Cloth, 2s. net, Ready 
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FAITH AND FOLLY. Fourth Edition. By 
Bishop Vaughan. Cloth, 5s. net. ; 
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the needs of very young First Communicants. 


DEVOTION TO THE NINE CHOIRS OF 
HOLY ANGELS. By E. Healy. Thompson. 
Cloth 2s. 6d. net. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The need for secondary day schools for our Catholic boys 
again forms the burden of the Bishop of Salford’s message 


tothe current issue of The Catholic Federationist, Even the 


large industrial centres of so compact and thickly populated 
a diocese as Salford, with the exception of Manchester, 
lack such schools. The Bishop only sees one way of 


remedying this grave situation and that is by the opening 


of such schools by some of our teaching orders of Brothers. 
But here again the Regulations, with their undenominational 
conditions to qualify schools for grants, stand in the way. 
Less grants mean higher fees, and fewer free places mean 
that the school will fail to reach and serve those who most 
need it. If only the Regulations could be so modified 


as not to. violate Catholic convictions, our teaching orders 


could easily establish and carry on such schools, the 
necessity for which is daily growing more pressing. In 


conclusion the Bishop strikes a grave note whichit may be 


hoped will travel far and awaken long echoes and active 
effort. He is, he says, not alone in his fears ; they are 
shared by the earnest and experienced teachers whom he has 
consulted, and who are “filled with anxiety as to the future 
supply of Catholic teachers in our elementary schools.” 
That is but one reason, though the most serious, for the 
urgency of the need of these secondary day schools for 
boys. Are our elementary schools, for which we have 
made such sacrifices, gradually to’ dwindle and die for want 


of teachers? Is it so that the Cliffords and the enemies of 


Catholic schools are to see the fulfilment of their wishes ? 


_ Surely, considerations such as these ought to be sufficient 
‘to put a tongue into the mouths of our people and of our 


public men which refuse to be silent till some redress is 


given. 


Mr. Balfour’s speech to the National Society and the 
Nonconformists’ demand on the Government for a fresh 
Education Bill as a matter of special urgency afford an 
occasion for Zhe Guardian to consider the present position 
and future prospects of denominational education. Our 
Anglican contemporary sees but “one possible policy for 
the Church of England”—‘ freedom to teach what she 
believes, and to teach it everywhere”: the right of entry all 
round—what is demanded in council schools is to be con- 
ceded in Anglican schools. Zhe Church Times has also 
commented on Mr. Balfour’s speech, but does not draw the 


same explicit lesson : “‘ We are driven to the choic2 between 


alternatives—the secular solution, which very few really 
desire, and equal treatment for different types of religious 
teaching. The latter, we believe, is the only plan that 
promises a peaceful settlement of the educational difficulty.” 
It will be noted that the High-Church organ leaves the 


remedy known as “right of entry” unmentioned, and 


merely pleads for “‘equal treatment for different types of 
religious teaching.” ‘The Catholic demand is for Catholic 
schools with Catholic teachers under Catholic management. 


- What will be the contents of the next Education Bill no 


man can say. Mr. Asquith will be in no hurry to touch 
the question, though he has hinted at what might happen 
when the Veto of the Lords shall have been got out of the 
way. This much is certain: that no Government can ever 
succeed in effecting a lasting settlement by a plan which, 
ignoring our convictions, shall inflict injustice upon us, 
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Meanwhile, Mr. Asquith has reiterated the expression of 
his hope that he will be able to satisfy Nonconformist 
demands before the present Parliament shall have come to 
anend. In reply to the resolution recently sent to bim by 
Nonconformist members of Parliament, a letter was read to 
their Committee on Monday by Mr. G. Hay Morgan, M.P., 
their secretary. Mr. Asquith wrote as follows in reference 
to the demand on the Goverament for a measure to remove 
Nonconformist grievances under the Education Acts: “ You 
may assure your colleagues that the Government feel that 
the grievance to which you refer is a very real one. I think 
it may be said that in no case has a more determined effort 
been made to remedy the existing injustice. I need hardly 
recapitulate to you the history of the four measures which 
were introduced by the present Government for the purpose, 
in view of which we can hardly be charged with neglect of 
anything that would have made for the settlement of the 
controversy. ‘The real blame must rest elsewhere. I may 
also remind you of the relief which the Government has 
been able to afford to Nonconformists by their administra- 
tive action. I shall convey the terms of your resolution to 
my colleagues, and I think in view of the facts to which I 


have briefly called your attention you may rest assured that 


it will receive from them most careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration, which I trust will assume the form of legislation 
before this Parliament comes to an end.” f 


From this it would seem that once the Veto of the House 
of Lords is out of the way, the Government hopes that there 
may be a prospect of dishing the denominational schoois— 
a hope which is at least a compliment to the strength of the 
defence of the schools carried on by the House of Lords. 
But even at the best the prospect of legislation in the 
present Parliament is a dubious one unless Welsh Noncon- 
formists can be prevailed upon to agree to a self-denying 
ordinance which will prevent the Government from being 
hurried into dealing with the Welsh Church as well as with 
Home Rule. And, finally, it would seem scarcely ingenuous 
on Mr. Asquith’s part to refer to the Government’s four 
measures on education. Three of those four never got 
beyond the House of Commons, and were withdrawn by the 
Government itself. 


The administrative muddle revealed by the Circular on 
local inspectors, and Mr. Runciman’s repudiation of it, con- 
tinue to excite no small amount of interest and comment. 
Practically, there seems to be a general accord that Mr. 
Runciman has not come out of the business quite nicely. 
As to the principle contained in the Circular there is 
naturally strong disagreement. The teachers’ organs 
express indignation that the capability of the teachers for 
posts in the inspectorate should be even questioned. There 
have been but few voices on the other side. Sir W. Anson, 
however, dared to say what he thought in Parliament ; Zze 
Saturday Review {thas spoken out frankly; and Zhe 
Guardian thinks Mr. Holmes’s suggestion that “local 
inspectors of schools were more likely to bring a fresh 
mind to their duties if they came from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge than if they were drawn from the ranks of the 
teachers in elementary schools,” a proposition which should 
be ‘‘self-evident and in no wise reflecting upon the elemen- 
tary school teachers.” 





The Saturday Review, in returning to the affair in its 
current issue, romps round the question in slashing fashion : 
‘Mr, Runciman found himself in the annoying position of 
having to explain away in public the sort of plain unvarnished 
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opinions by which business as distinct from politics is con- 
ducted, and that it was his own party’s particular brand of 
flapdoodle which had been stripped away so ruthlessly only 
aggravated the situation. As the Minister could com- 
fortably Jonah his official, who had since retired in the 
normal course, with lighter hands he might have ridden off 
untouched, but he chose to get angry and preach to the 
House on the iniquities of making use of a private office 
document, even accusing Mr. Hoare, his interrogator, of 
being a receiver of stolen property ; and so all the passions 
were let loose.” 





As to the justification of the Circular about which there 
was such reticence on the floor of the House, Zhe Saturday 
Review argues as follows: ‘‘Yet nine men out of ten who 
spoke would agree with every opinion there expressed ; 
indeed, if the statements are not in the main true, what is 
the good of our system of education at all, from the Board 
and the universities down to the elementary schools them- 
selves? Of course, the finest education in the world 
cannot make all its products efficient, just as the most 
imperfect training cannot hinder the development of marked 
ability ; but, taking men on the average, the whole theory 
of an educational system proceeds on the assumption that 
the universities and the higher types of education make 
their subjects more capable men and more fit for puolic 
service. If it were not so, why give scholarships and construct 
a ladder from the elementary school to the university? 
Really some of the members talked as though efficiency 
only resided in the primary school, yet we have not noticed 
any tendency in them to seek it there for their children or to 
forgo the illusory advantages offered by the older univer- 
sities. Even that stalwart, Sir Alfred Mond, has been 
described as a typical Cambridge product, and some of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s most active supporters have profited by the 
educational organisation of the Principality to add an 
Oxford training to that of the national school. Mr. 
Runciman would have cut a better figure if he had boldly 
avowed that the circular, however unkind and liable to 
cause pain, as any confidential speaking is apt to be if over- 
heard by the party concerned, yet represented the fact that 
his Department believed in their own wares and wanted 
education inspected and managed by the most educated 
men they could get, who ex hypothest were to be drawn from 
the higher rather than from the lower grades of the system.” 





It was, of course, only to be expected that the circular 
would be used by Dr. Clifford as an occasion for a pronounce- 
ment. And he deals with the matter in characteristic 
fashion. Seeing that Mr. Runciman has publicly acknow- 
ledged him to be the leader whom the Government is 
ready to follow in educational matters, Dr. Clifford seeks 
to exonerate him by declaring that it was all the fault of the 
permanent officials who “behind his back” violated the 
fundamental Liberal principle of equality of opportunity—a 
principle which, we may note, Dr. Clifford would, if he 
could, abrogate to-morrow so far as Catholic schools are 
concerned. The circular was, he assures the world, ‘a dis- 
tinctly Tory proceeding under Liberal rule,” and breathes 
the old Tory hatred of the board schools.” But he does 
not get much beyond such facile denunciation. He has no 
suggestions to offer in regard to the recruitment of the 
inspectorate. It seems curious that a man who so parades 
his degree from Bates College, Maine, U.S.A., should attach 
so little importance to possession of a degree by others who 
are called to responsible positions. 





The state of the law on school attendance is a source of 
much embarrassment to school attendance committees. 
Unless a child is too ill itself to attend, or is exempt by 
reason of infectious disease in the house, it is required to 
be in school no matter what difficulties of other sorts may 
stand in the way. Theschool attendance officer cannot pass 
over non-attendance notified to him, the school attendance 
committee cannot grant leave for or excuse non-attend- 
ance. A poor woman with a large family is haled before 
the committee for having kept, perhaps, her eldest girl of 
12 or 13 years of age away from school. Her story is that 
the husband is out of work and absent all day seeking for 
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free to suggest such a modification for its own district, but it — 


reasonableness in particular cases. 


by the Salford Diocesan Catholic Federation, contains the — 
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it. She herself -has been ill or at work to keep the home i 
together, and has kept the girl at home to look after the 
baby and the house, and get the others ready to goto school ~ 

i 


and give them their meals when they come back. The ~ 
story may be perfectly true and the woman’s plight known ~ 
to some of those before whom she has been called to appear. 
And yet the committee has no power to exercise discretion 

in the matter. , 
prosecute, but all they can do is to tell the mother that the — 
girl must attend school, and that the attendancc officer will — 
watch the case and report again. 
point should have been brought before Mr. Runciman in © 
Parliament. 
what we 

consider the possibility of finding means which, without — 
prejudicing the interests of the children, would satisfy the © 
natural desire of a parent in case of illness to keep a child — 
from school when the parent was not able to afford to pay ~ 


Knowing how hard the case is, they do not 


It is well that such a © 


_Mr. Newton asked, as will be noted from 
report in another column, whether he would 





for the services of a nurse, and the presence of the child at — 
home was certified by the doctor to be necessary. The 
answer was not very encouraging. A local authority was — 


did not seem that non-attendance for such reasons should © 
be facilitated. Non-attendance must depend on a reason- ~ 
able excuse, and it was for the courts to determine its © 





CATHOLIC ACTION. 


THE BISHOP OF SALFORD AND SECONDARY — 
DAY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. | 


The current issue of Zhe Catholic Federationist, published — 









with the question of secondary day schools for boys : 


Reverting to the subject upon which I addressed the readers 
of The Catholic Federationist last month, I again remark that — 
whilst we are fairly well off as regards the possibilities of © 
secondary schools for our girls, owing to the excellent convent _ 
schools directed by our nuns, which either are, or under 
favourable circumstances might become, fully recognised 
secondary schools in the technical sense, we are in a far more 
unfavourable position as regards our boys. Indeed, with the 
exception of Manchester itself, not one of our large industrial — 
centres, such as Oldham, Blackburn, Bolton, Rochdale, &c., 
possesses a secondary school of any kind for boys. Thisis a 
grave situation, as in most cases the distances are too great for 
boys to come in by train in order to avail themselves of secon- 
dary education in the capital of the diocese. Frankly, I do not 
see any solution of this difficulty except in the opening of more — 
schools, of the character needed, by some of our teaching 
orders of Brothers, whose work would thus correspond with 
that of the teaching orders of nuns. But here again the way is — 
blocked by the objectionable “regulations” imposed by the 
Board of Education, of which I spoke last month. Such — 
schools could only be carried on by exacting higher fees, owing © 
to the refusal of a Government grant when the obnoxious | 
“regulations” are not complied with. The cost of such fees to 
a Catholic working man desiring to make his son a teacher is — 
almost prohibitive. It must be remembered that Government — 
grants mean lower fees and more free places. 

But with some modification of the obnoxious articles so as ' 
not to violate Catholic convictions there would be reasonable — 
prospects of providing Catholic secondary schools as a comple- — 
ment to our elementary system, and so giving Catholic children — 
equal opportunities with others of entering into the ranks of the ~ 
teaching profession. I have before me an interesting calcula- 
tion by one of our most experienced headmasters, showing how 
a secondary school might be easily carried on by some teaching 
order if freed from the incubus of the most objectionable — 
“regulations” of the Board of Education. As the law now 
stands pupils may be admitted at Io years of age, with grants 
up to 12 years of £2 per head, and from 12 to 18 of £5 per 
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tion Committee, “that the action of the sub-committee in 
arranging for the temporary loan of certain furniture, formerly 
in use at the Monk-s reet council school, to the All Saints’ 
Roman Catholic school, Anfield, pending the decision of the 


head. There is also an additional grant of £1 per head of all 
pupils over 12, if the school provides for the preliminary 
education of elementary teachers as bursars. Hence the follow- 
ing scheme for a small secondary day school : 






























































Fees. Grant. courts in the matter, be approved,” a long discussion took place, 
an amendment to refer back, proposed by Mr. Hough, and 
(1) 20 boys, 10-12, at 2 guineas per annum... 42 ..... 40 seconded by Alderman Williams, being lost by 19 to 7 votes. 
(2) 80 boys, 12-18, at 2 guineas per annum,,, 247 ...... 480 
(3) 25 free places ........ Fe OES ee San nays tute ee leh 150 SHEFFIELD AND THE RAISING OF THE 


Income = £959 per annum. 


In conclusion let me say that I am not merely putting forward 
ideas and fears of my own, but what I have written this month 
and last is after careful and serious consultation with a number 
_ of our most earnest and experienced head-teachers, who are 
_ filled with anxiety as to the future supply of Catholic teachers in 
_ourelementary schools. For this reason I believe the subject 

of the Government “regulations” is one which should at once 
_ engage the most serious attention of our Catholic public men, 
_ and particularly of those who have care of our interests in the 
_ legislature. 


The Sheffield Education Committee, at their last meeting, 
had before them, reports The Schoolmaster, the proposals of a 
Joint meeting of the School Management and School Attend- 
ance Sub-Committees, for raising the age of leaving school from 
thirteen to fourteen years, and for abolishing half-time in the 
city. The Committee were united on the main point, and only 
two details were discussed. Alderman Wardley said that no 
harm should be done to poor families, and it was pointed out 
that there were safeguards against this. The only other question 
raised was that of occupying the extra year, in the case of the 
girls, in giving practical instruction in cookery, laundry work, 
and housewifery. The report of the joint sub-committees was 
adopted on the understanding that a scheme for dealing with 
this matter will be brought forward. The proposal is to build a 
new housewifery centre at a cost of £20,000, 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


The Education Committee of the L.C.C., says Zhe School- 
mastery, had before them this week a number of “obsolete” 
regulations which are recommended for repeal. Among 
these is the following: “The appointments of certificated 
teachers in elementary council schools are made subject to the 
condition that the teachers shall not be required to perform any 
duties except such as are connected with the work of the school, 
or to abstain outside the school hours from any occupations 
which do not interfere with the due performance of their duties 
as teachers of public elementary schools.” Why repeal so 
wholesome a regulation? Is its repeal the first stage of a 
journey towards the earmarking of teachers’ private time for the 
thousand-and-one duties embraced in the phrase “ wider aspects 
of the teachers’ work”? We hope not. The N.U.T. spent 
many years of hard work in securing the emancipation of 
teachers ‘from “extraneous tasks,” and the L.C.C. may rest 
assured that the Union will not be inactive should the repeal of 
the foregoing regulation mean the imposition of tasks uncon- _ 
nected with the work of the school. 


NOTTINGHAM’S PROTEST AGAINST AUTO- 
CRATIC OFFICIALS. 


At Monday’s meeting the Nottingham City Council, which is 
being compelled by the Board to spend nearly £12,000 on new 
schools, unanimously passed a resolution protesting indignantly 
against ‘the autocratic attitude of the officials of the Board of ~ 
Education” and expressing the resentment felt by the rate- 
payers at the action of the Board in asking the local authorities 
to “‘exercise more foresight in dealing with the problems of 
school supply.” The Mayor, Sir Edward Fraser, who has twice 
been a Liberal candidate for Parliament, characterised the 
Board’s letter as official impertinence. 





’ DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE DURHAM COMMITTEE AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION AT WILLINGTON. 


At the last meeting of the Durham County Education 
_ Committee, correspondence was submitted between the clerk 
(Mr. A. J. Dawson) andthe Rev. Father Hosten, of ‘Willing- 
ton, with respect to the Willington Catholic School. The 
clerk sent to Mr. Hosten a report from the district clerk, which 
stated that owing to the reverend gentleman’s having ‘on 
_ many occasions” continued to give religious instruction in the 
_ school after 9.35 a.m., the mistress, Elizabeth O’Hara, had not 
been able to close and mark the registers at the proper time. 
FATHER HOSTEN wrote a long reply, in which he said: 
“The mistress, who has become lately scrupulously punctual, 
though first expressing her wonder at the exceptionally short 
time allotted to religious instruction in this county, afterwards 
_ drew, for a reason of her own, my attention to my trespassing 
on her precious time. It may be useful, for possible future use, 
to say here that she resents my giving the religious instruction 
myself until I become more certain of her orthodoxy in all 
essentials ; giving her the chance to improve instead of asking 
her toresign. On this kind intimation on her part, I told her 
to commence school punctually and to give some signal, other 
than ringing the bell, on which I would stop. Her signal was 
ordering the late comers, who stood, to their places, which 
was, of course, effectual. After a few times she did that in 
the middle of a sentence. Then I told them to wait a little 
until I finished. Since then she has given no more signal, and 
Iam not so scrupulous about transgressing a regulation which 
(to be blunt, with your permission) is tyrannical and illegal, 
_transgressing as it does the law providing that reasonable time 
shall be allowed for religious instruction, and I do not look at 
-my watch. I contend, with all colleagues in this county and in 
the country, and with all Education Committees (with one 
famous, or infamous exception), that your provisional regulation 
is not reasonable, unless the Durham Education Committee 
have the monopoly of reason. So your Committee and the 
Board of Education, who, of course, agree with you, are the 
_law-breakers, while I, even if I did not obey the teacher’s signal, 
would only transgress an illegal, tyrannical provisional regula- 
tion. Yet, as I said, I am willing to stop at a signal or a sign, 
not precisely in the middle of a sentence, nor without complet- 
ing an instruction with a few more of them, as I did when your 
official entered. Would you expect me to skulk into a corner 
like a beaten dog at the entrance of an official, especially when 
he was presumably there at the request of the punctual mistress ? 
Even secular lessons would not be treated in that fashion, 
except by a drudge ; and the religious is the lesson of the day. 
And it shall not be treated by teachers or officials from any 
quarter as if it were of no consequence. I would have no fear 
that any court of law out of Portugal (since the recent elimina- 
tions and new creations), especially an English court, would 
approve your regulation. Your action should have been judged 
by such a court, instead of being given way to on our part. It 
need not have cost us much, for no solicitor or counsel can 
improve a clear case. Your Committee would act with 
magnanimity by conforming to the practice of the rest cf this 
liberty-loving country. In all sincerity, and with no disrespect, 
if with bluntness.” 

The sub-committee resolved that should there be any further 
breach of the regulation as to the times specified on the 
approved time-table for the giving of religious instruction and 
the marking of registers, the county council would be recom- 
mended to cease to maintain the school, 


LIVERPOOL AND FURNITURE FOR VOLUN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 


On the recommendation of the Elementary Schools Manage- 
“ment Committee, at last week’s meeting of the Liverpool Educa. 


ee 








EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT, 
THE APPOINTMENT OF SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 


DR. CHAPPLE, in the House of Commons on March 29, 
asked the President of the Board of Education: Whether he 
will amend the regulations relating to the appointment of 
Inspectors of Schools by removing the age limit of thirty-five 
years, throwing such posts open to competition to the whole 
teaching profession, and making actual teaching experience of 
not less than ten years in primary, secondary, or higher grade 
schools an essential qualification for appointment? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: The age limit of thirty-five years applies 
only to appointments of Junior Inspectors, and has never been 
regarded as an insuperable obstacle to the appointment of any 
particular candidate for appointment to that grade over the 
age of thirty-five, if his exceptional qualifications were such as 
to make it specially desirable that the Board should secure 
his services. The Board’s Inspectorate is already open to 
suitably qualified candidates from all branches of the teaching 
profession. I do not think it is desirable to insist upon experi- 
ence of actual teaching for so long a period as ten years as a 
qualification for appointment to the Inspectorate. Such a 
rule might frequently prevent the Board from securing the 
SL IS ELE Ea eT. 
** Imitation pleases because it affords matter for inquiring into the 
truth or falsehood of imitation, by comparing its likeness or unlike- 
ness to the original.”-—Dryden. There is only one house in the 
kingdom where every branch of Ecclesiastical Craftsmanship caz be 
seen in actual progress, The House of Jones and Willis, 43, Great 
Russeli-street, London, W.C., which has a century’s reputation for 
excellent designs, materials and finish, 
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services of a brilliant candidate, who, although prepared to 
take service under the Board while he was comparatively 
young, probably would not be prepared to do so at the salaries 
at present at the disposal of the Board after he had been for 
ten years engaged in other professional work. 


TALACRE CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 


Mr. CROFT, on the same day, asked the President of the 
Board of Education: Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the managers of the Talacre Roman 
Catholic School, Flintshire, gave notice on May 9, I9I0, 
under the Education Act, 1902, Section 8 (1); that this 
notice has been supported by the County Council and the 
Local Education Committee ; that no decision has been come 
to by the Board of Education, and that therefore the school is 
still being maintained out of private funds; and whether, 
having regard to these facts, he will instruct the Board to 
provide grants to the school in question ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. With regard to the second part 
of the question, I understand that the local education authority 
support the proposal subject to certain modifications. With 
regard to the rest of the question, the Board are awaiting 
the reply of the promoters of the school to inquiries addressed 
to them as to the capacity of the school to comply with the 
the requirements of the Code under the trusts which affect it at 
present. A letter was received from the promoters last 
Saturday, but it is not yet clear what the precise position Is. 


TRADE INSTRUCTION FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Dr. ADDISON, in the House of Commons, on March 20, 
asked : Whether any arrangements are being made in cases 
where there is a demand for workers in any special trade 
whereby suitable unemployed persons may obtain facilities for 
instruction in that trade in cases where there is ground for hope 
that such instruction may enable workers to fit themselves for 
employment ? ; t ia) 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: It is primarily for local education authorities 
to make provision for courses of vocational instruction, whether 
for employed or for unemployed workers in trades. Aid is 
given by the Board of Education to such courses under the 
regulations for technical schools. The Beard are of opinion 
that periods of unemployment may often be used with advantage 
for the purpose of giving such courses, and they will consider 
the desirability of calling the special attention of local educa- 
tion authorities to this point in connexion with the revised 
regulations for technical schools which they propose shortly to 
issue.’ Should the Board receive information, either through 
the working of labour exchanges or otherwise, that there is an 
{nadequate provision in any locality for instruction related to 
any particular trade, they will give the matter their best atten- 
tion, and, if necessary, communicate with the local education 
authority for the locality concerned. : 

Dr. ADDISON : Will the right hon. gentleman post notices 
on this matter in the labour exchanges? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: I shall confer with the labour exchange 
authorities on the subject, and if they think it worth while we 
shall be very glad to do it. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES AND DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOL PROVISION. , 


- Mr. ELVERSTON asked the President of the Local Govern- 

ment Board : Whether, in view of the fact that the Tees Valley 
Water Board have no statutory authority to make a contribution 
towards the cost of the erection of a denominational school, 
the auditors of his Department will surcharge this Board for the 
contributions which they have made? 

Mr. BURNS: The auditors of the Local Government Board 
exercise independent functions and there is an appeal to me 
against their decisions. 1 cannot legitimately forecast the 
acticu which the auditor may take in the case referred to in 
the question. 

SCHOOL ATTENDANCE.BY-LAWS. 


Mr. NrewTON asked the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion: (1) On what date or dates he consulted the local 
education authorities as to the desirability and practicability of 
so altering the school attendance by-laws as to make it legal 
for a parent, in case of illness, to keep a child from school ; 
and which were the local education authorities he consulted ; 
(2) whether he consulted the local education authorities by 
means of a written communication directed to ascertain their 
views as to the desirability of modifying the school attendance 
by-laws in cases of illness, or by what other means he con- 
sulted them, and what replies he received ; (3) in what manner 
and on what date he consulted the local education authority for 
the county of Essex as to the desirability of | modifying the 
school attendance by-laws in case of illness ; aud what reply he 
received, and on what date, and by whom such reply was 
signed, or, if not in writing, by whom such reply was given ; 
and (4) whether he will consider the possibility of finding means 
which, without prejudicing the interests of the children, will 
satisfy the natural desire of a parent in case of illness to keep a 
child from school when the parent is not able to afford to pay 
for the services ofa nurse, and the presence of the child at 
home is certified by the doctor to be necessary. 
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Mr. RUNCIMAN: I am afraid that either I misunderstood 
the object of one of his supplementary questions on March 20, ~ 
or he has misunderstood my answer. The Board’s approval is © 
required to all school attendance by-laws of local education 
authorities, and they are accordingly in consultation from time 
to time with local education authorities on all points arising out © 
of their approval of such by-laws. Ifthe particular modifica- 
tion suggested by the hon. member is desired by any local 
education authority the authority is quite free to suggest it ; but, — 
as I have already indicated, I hardly think that many local — 
education authorities would wish the practice of keeping — 
children from school for the purpose indicated in the question — 
to be facilitated. It would, in any case, be outside the province — 
of the Board to take the initiative in the matter. All school — 
attendance by-laws are required by statute to provide thata 
parent need not cause his child to attend school if there is a — 
reasonable excuse for his not doing so, and it is for the 
Court to decide in any case of prosecution for failure to send a 
child to school whether the failure was due to any unavoidable 
cause. 





The Educational Policy of the Government. 
STATEMENT BY Mr. RUNCIMAN, 


A declaration in regard to the Government’s policy on 
education and the grievances of Nonconformists under the Act 
of 1902 is made, says Zhe School Guardian, in a letter which 
Mr. Runciman has caused to be sent to Mr. Russell G. Davey, 
hon. secretary of the Guildford and Godalming district of the 
Free Church Council. Writing as private secretary to the 
President of the Board of Education, Mr. Henry G. Maurice 
says : - 

“Tam desired by Mr. Runciman to say that no one can 
regret more profoundly than he does that the injustices of the 
Education Act of 1902, have not yet been removed by legisla- 
tion, and that his regret is shared by the Government as a 
whole.” 

He reminds the council of four successive attempts made 
since 1906—Mr. Birrell’s Bill in 1906, Mr. McKenna’s Bills in 
1907 and 1908, and Mr. Runciman’s own Billi in the latter year 
—to remove the grievances created by the Act of 1902. 

“Mr. Birrell’s Bill,” he says, “was sent up to the Lords 
backed by a majority in the House of Commons which was 
unprecedented in the history of any great controversial Bill. 
Nevertheless, the House of Lords insisted on amendments 
destroying the cardinal principles of the Bill, which was 
accordingly lost. 

“ Mr. McKenna’s first Bill was intended not as a settlement 
of the controversy, but rather to afford temporary relief to those 
who felt themselves compelled by their consciences to resist 
the inequities of the Act of 1902 by the refusal to pay rates, 
This Bill was withdrawn in favour of a more comprehensive 
measure.” e 

Over the second Bill of February, 1908, an opportunity 
appeared to present itself for a compromise, and after protracted 
negotiations between Mr. Runciman and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury a new Bill was introduced in November, 
1908 : é, 

“By this measure a Government with an unprecedented 
majority in the House of Commons offered, in the hopes of 
obtaining a settlement, most generous concessions to the 
denominationalists who were their active political opponents. 
It became apparent, however, before the Bill had been many 
days in committee, contrary to Mr. Runciman’s hopes and in 
spite of all the negotiations that had taken place, that the 
concurrence of the Church in the Bill could only be secured at 
the price of further concessions which would have defeated the 
object with which it was introduced. The Bill was accordingly 
withdrawn.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from these proceedings, Mr. 
Runciman thinks, is that there is an obstacle in the way of 
progress which the Government must set themselves to remove 
before legislation of the character they desire can be carried. 

“Hitherto the Government has been forced to work with 
its hands tied. The House of Lords dominated the situation 
in this as in every other attempt at Liberal legislation for which 
the Government were given an overwhelming majority in 1906 
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.... This appears to Mr. Runciman to be the lesson which 
you should impress upon those on whose behalf you write, and 
Mr. Runciman believes that both you and they will agree that 
the Government have been well advised to desist for a while 
from the introduction of Education Bills in order to devote 
their whole energy and attention to the Constitutional question 
and the removal of these obstacles which render satisfactory 
legislation impossible.” 

In-conclusion, Mr. Runciman reminds Nonconformists of the 
relief given by the Government in their provision for building 
grants for council schools in some areas where parents had 
hitherto been compelled to send their children to denominational 
schools ; by insisting on freedom of conscience and State-aided 
secondary schools ; and inthe provision securing the admission 
of Nonconformists to all State-aided training colleges, and 
freedom of conscience for them in those colleges, with the result 
that the number of places available without any denominational 
restriction has risen from 4,408 in the year 1905-6 to 9,863 at 
the present date. 





NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES, 


_—_———¢————— 


ENGLAND. 





WESTMINSTER. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Saturday, April 8: Farm-street, addresses the Men’s Sodality, 
3.40 p.m. op te, 

Fulham Palace-road, Visitation and Con- 
firmation, 8 p.m. 


BISHOP BUTT’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Friday, April 7: Kingsland, Visitation and Confirmation, 
8 p.m. 
Leyton, 3.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 11: 





Sunday, April 9: 


Tue Forry Hours’ PrRayer.—Palm Sunday, April 9: Hoxton, 
E. Tuesday, April 11: Gumley House, Isleworth. Easter Sunday, 
April 16: tHounslow. Monday, April 17: Convent, Bishop’s 
Stortford. Tuesday, April18: *St. Mary’s Convent, Stamford Hill, N. 
Wednesday, April 19: +Chelmsford. Thursday, April 20: +Ashford, 
Middlesex. Friday, April 21: Forest Gate. Low Sunday, April 23: 
Servites, Fulham-road. Friday, April 28: +Jobnson’s-place, West- 
minster. Second Sunday after Easter, April 30: Holloway. 

* Exposition continued during the night. + One day only. 


THE BisHop OF AMYCLA.—The Bishop of Amycla, V.G., who 
has been suffering for some months from indifferent health, is leaving 
England for the South of Europe and will be absent for several weeks. 
During his absence letters will not be forwarded. His health has 
improved very much of late, and it is hoped that a complete change 
of climate will restore it completely. The Bishop of Cambysopolis 
will in future be at the disposition of the clergy who desire to see 
him on diocesan busiaess, on Tuesdays and Fridays from II to I. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR CONCERT.—A unique and very excellent 
concert was given in the Cathedral Hall on Monday evening on behalf 
of the Organists’ Benevolent League. The Archbishop and Bishop 
Butt were present with Sir Frederick Bridge, M.V.O., who gave a 
short address on the objects of -the League, Sir George and Lady 
Martin, Mr. Landon Ronald, Madame Liza Lohman and a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Mgr. Canon Howlett, Mgr. Canon Moyes and 
many of the Cathedral clergy were also present. Musically the 
concert was a distinguished success. The programme, with the 
exception of one number, was devoted entirely to Bach, in the 
cultivation of whose music the director, Mr. R. R. Terry, has made 
himself an enthusiastic apostle. 

The soloists were Miss Violet Runciman, Mr. Albert Cockell, Mr. 
Sadleur Browne and Mr. A. H. Gee. Miss Irene Sharrer and Mr. 
Sewell contributed the Concerto in C minor for two pianos and strings 
with fine effect in spirit and inexecution. ‘‘ Weiner, Klagen, Sorgen, 
Zagen””—‘* weeping, wailing, mourning, fearing,’—was the opening 
Cantata : the voice of Lent articulate. A contrast was the Cantata 
‘Uns ist ein Kind geboren,”—‘‘to us a childis born,” Miss Irene 
Sharrer gave the ‘‘ Prelude and Fugue in C sharp,” with an artist’s 
perfect understanding. An eight part motet, ‘From Harmony to 
Harmony,” by Filson Young, was the only number not by Bach. The 
singing both of the solos and the choruses was all that the finished 
work and long training of the Cathedral Choir have entitled the public 


to expect, and they showed their appreciation by generous applause. | 


The choir gave of their best, and their best is of the highest 
attainable. 


LENTEN MIssIONS ; MAIDEN-LANE.—Probably nowhere in London 
is there better opportunity for a successful mission for Lent than in the 
parish which, besides its own congregation of poor, is a point of con- 
vergence from many parishes. Two eloquent. and understanding 
members of the Vincentian Congregation of the Mission are the 
preachers, Father Hardy, C.M., and Father O’Sullivan, C.M. The 
mission opened on Sunday night with a powerful sermon by Father 
O'Sullivan. The church was crowded. The missioners are from St. 
Peter’s, Dublin. Father Hardy had struck the warning note in the 
morning in a short address, which was a call to the mission. ‘* Where 
art thou?” challenged Father O’Sullivan. If Christ that night from 
his altar throne were to address them in articulate words, each 
individual soul would hear the self-same question, ‘‘ Where art thou2” 
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Art thou in the narrow, upward road to eternal life, or art thou on the 
broad and downward path that leadeth to destruction? ‘‘ Where art 
thou?” It was a question that could not be shirked, and must be 
answered, Let them answer seriously, thoroughly, and above all 
efficaciously. The courses of each one attending the exercises of the 
mission were three—to the pulpit, to the blessed healing of the con-° 
fessional, to the vivifying reunion with the all-loving God at the altar. 
Let them turn their hearts in prayer. ‘‘Turn to me and I will turn to 
thee,” saith the living God. He will not be outdone in love and 
generosity. It was a stirring appeal, and a sympathetic throng tuned 
to the occasion gave sensible response. Every day, morning and 


evening, the exercises continue, to be ended on Easter Sunday with 
General Communion. 


FARM-STREET : APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER.—Father Stanislaus St. 
John, S.J., brought his Lenten course to a close on Friday. The 
‘* Anima Christi” supplied his texts. ‘* Blood of Christ inebriate me ” 
was his word for Friday. To be inebriated with the love of God was 
to cast away earthly delights and transitory pleasures to fix the mind on 
a which was everlasting. How little they realised the love of 

od ! 

Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., on Sunday morning to enormous 
crowds, and Father Bampton, S.J., in the afternoon, each with his 
special power of characteristic eloquence, kept at high pitch the interest 
of their devout hearers, and Father Gavin on Wednesdays has given 
exceptionally interesting discourses to non-Catholics on ‘* Confession.” 


SERMONS AT THE CARMELITES.—The course of Lenten sermons 
for Sunday mornings by Father Nicholson, S.J., Rector of Farm-street, 
concluded on Sunday with a discourse which wasa fitting culmination 
to the series. ‘* He trusted in God, let Him now deliver him.” The 
chief priests taunting Our Lord on the Cross spoke words in mockery, 
_which the Christian soul could apply in another sense to itself. A 
world ofhope those words brought to each one who placed his trust in 
the merits of that Cross. The blessed supernatural gift of Hope enabled 
us to realise all that Christ had won for us by His death. Gazing on 
the Cross our hope was quickened. They trusted Him who hung there, 
and He would most surely deliver them. 

Father Maturin also in the afternoon concluded his course for 
Sundays, The very beautiful procession of Our Lady, so familiar to 
the frequenters of the Carmelite Church on the first Sunday in the 
month was a happy Icoincidence. 

The church, morning and afternoon, was crowded, and the weekday 
services in the afternoon, when Father Maturin preached, were also 
attended by great throngs. 


WESTMINSTER CATHOLIC FEDERATION.—The Council of the 
Westminster Catholic Federation held its meeting on Monday in the ~ 
choir school, the adjacent Cathedral Hall being occupied by the choir 
for a special concert. Mr. Lister Drummond was in the chair, and 
about fifty delegates from the London branches, lay and clerical, were 
in attendance. With much earnestness Mr. Nethercot, of Westcliff, 
urged the publication of a Catholic daily paper, but this plea was 
effectively disposed of by Mgr. Grosch. Mr. Mara gave notice of 
motion to invite all federations and kindred bodies to join them in 
resolutions of sympathy and loyalty to the Holy Father in the present 
year of trial. Trade Union relations were dealt with. The recom- 
mendations of the Executive Committee respecting the speech of the 
Archbishop at the last Council meeting as tc annual Masses, the Boys’ 
Brigades and Boy Scouts, and the scheme of Father Dowling for an 
International Catholic Defence Association were adopted. Other 
reports, and the annual report and balance sheet, were accepted and 
approved. ' 

The annual report showed a favourable record of work done by the 
Federation. An important departure was the formation of a Trade 
Union Section to organise Catholic Trade-unionists to combat the 
vicious policy of Trade Union authorities in respect to Catholic educa- 
tion, and other anti-Catholic tendencies. The Catholic Congress at Leeds 
had made a great land-mark in the movement towards co-ordination of 
federations in a united confederation of all local federations, each 
retaining its local freedom and independence, but all working in close 
harmony of purpose in union with the hierarchy, and constituted of 
diocesan units. The Portuguese revolution, the Divorce Commission, 
two general elections and various municipal and other local elections 
and social work had given opportunity of usefulness and proof of the 
need of organised action such as the Federation was established to 
effect. The balance sheet showed receipts of £101 and an expenditure 
of £84 16s. tod. for the year. 
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THe OraTorY Boys’ BRIGADE: SEVENTH ANNUAL INSPECTION 
AND DISpPLAY.—On Tuesday evening in the Chelsea Town Hall the 
Oratory Boys’ Brigade underwent their Seventh Annual Inspection, and 
gave their display of efficiency. Father Crewse is in charge, and the 
whole force of the Oratory at his back. The result is that the Brigade 
has attained an efficiency which has drawn upon it the special attention 
of authorities, and has acquired a position and _ privileges which are 
unique in the country. St. Philip knew nothing of red tape, and 
Father Crewse, while he has been invited to constitute his boys a 
Cadet Corps, with all the special honour and privileges attaching to the 
distinction, has preserved for the boys that independence of organisa- 
tion which secures to them freedom from every condition which would 
in any slightest degree take from the Brigade that special character for 
which it was constituted. They are Catholic through and through, 
they have their esprit de corps as Catholics : Confession, Communion, 
Catholic manliness and Catholic fearlessness, courtesy, obedience, 
discipline and freedom, are of the essence of their training. War Office 
regulations for firing out from cadet corps members over 18 are waived. 
That is exactly the age when the Fathers seek to retain their hold on 
the members. They are not attached to any Territorial unit. They 
are free from external commissioned officers. The display on Tuesday 
was really wonderful, and unstinted praise is due to Sergeant-Major 
Moneur of the Scots Guards, their instructor. Their inspection was 
made by Brigadier-General G. F. Ellison, C.B., and novhing too high 
could he say in praise. The older members are drafted into the band, 
which is as efficient in its own way as the Jads are in their exercises, 
and only when they marry do the members leave the corps. The 
yearly cost to Father Crewse and his friends is 4500; the strength of the 
Brigade is 250. 

Tue SHELTER FOR DISCHARGED WOMEN PRIsoNERS.—It is 
now three months since this refuge was started, and kind friends will 
be interested to hear that during that time thirty-three women and girls 
have been given shelter and afforded a chance to lead better lives and 
regain their characters. The Shelter is not a reformatory, neither 
does it propose to keep individual cases for any long period of time : 


‘its purpose being to enable those prisoners of weak character, who for 


various reasons are unwilling to go into our convent homes, to find the 
employment which they cannot procure when they seek it (often 
destitute as they are even of decent clothing) from their own disreputable 
homes or common lodging-houses. In some instances the woman 1s 
allowed to stay on at the Shelter, whilst doing her daily work else- 


where, provided only that she gives over her weekly wages into the 


matron’s keeping, who at the end of the fortnight returns it to her with 
the view of enabling her to take a furnished room and retain her situa- 
tion. In this manner the discharged prisoner is given the opportunity 
to raise herself, and it rests with herself whether she gets into trouble 
again. Many women under the guidance of the matron have returned 
to the Sacraments they had neglected for years ; she also escorts them 
personally to their situations, and informs the employer of their past. 


‘Prison and inebriate reformatory visitors have in these few months 


found the Shelter invaluable. Formerly it was impossible to follow up 
all the cases, whereas now any promising case from Aylesbury, Holloway, 
or an Inebriates’ Home can always be given a helping hand. . 

“ May I plead for contributions? We find that clothing these women 
and girls costs money. Many of them arrive from prison in rags ; in 
fact two women lately have sat in the corner from shame before their 
sisters whom we had already clothed. Perhaps friends who carnot send 
money will send old skirts, boots, &c. ; nothing will be wasted, and 
everything gratefully acknowledged either by the Matron at 27, Gunter 
Grove, Chelsea, or by me, Mrs. Pulsford Hobson, 27, Brechin-place, 

uth Kensington. 
ir Before seeing this short notice I must add our record for three 
months: 33 women sheltered, 18 placed in employment or situations, 
2 sent to convents, 2 sent to hospital, 4 sent to parents out of London, 
1 married, 2 left at their own wish, 1 back at Holloway, 3 at the 
Shelter.” 

Tue CRUSADE OF RESCUE AND EMIGRATION.—Father Bans is 


ing a party of children for Canada. During this month a large 
ay ctiboye will be sent by the Crusade of Rescue with the first 


_contingent sailing under the auspices of the Catholic Emigration 


Association. The wisdom of the policy of emigration of those children 
who have been saved from surroundings which are a danger to their 


faith is seen when it is considered that one of the chief difficulties with 


which the rescue societies have to deal is to place certain children satis- 
factorily in England when they arrive at the age when they must leave 
the homes and begin life for themselves. The great danger is that these 
children may drift back again into the old surroundings and all the work 
of years may be undone, and the money spent on their maintenance 
and education in good Catholic homes may be wasted. By emigrating 
these children the rescue societies insure their irrevocable removal 
froin those persons, and those evil surroundings, which constituted 
their danger at home. Moreover, in Canada there are splendid 
opportunities for these children, In Canada there isa more Catholic 
atmosphere and the people are more moral and temperate. _ In Canada 
these children become skilled workmen. If they spend their time well 
on the farms during the years of their apprenticeship they will in some 
years be able to take up farming on their own account. Nearly all the 
children sent to Canada get on well, the failures are very few indeed, 
amounting to less than five per cent. of the number sent. The cost of 
tbus securing the future of our children is very small indeed—it works 
out at about £12 per head. Naturally Father Bans would like to send 
many more children to Canada, but the means at his disposal will not 
allow him to do so. 





SOUTHWARK. 


_ Sr. GEorGE’s CATHEDRAL.—The Bishop opened a mission on 
Sunday evening in St. George’s Cathedral, when he had the satisfac- 
tion of addressing a large congregation. ITis lordship referred to the 
great spiritual advantages of a mission, and in a few homely words he 
urged the congregation of ihe Cathedral parish to attend each night 


the special services arranged for their. benefit. . Living in a district 


composed mainly of the working classes, the Bishop of Southwark 
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appreciated the difficulties of men and women engaged for many hours 
in the day in workshops and factories in attending mission services 
each night, and his earnest appeal for personal sacrifice seems to have 
received a most gratifying response. 


MISSIONS IN OTHER PARISHES.—In the majority of the parishes 
of South London similar missions are being given, and notwithstanding 
the depressing weather conditions which prevailed, the churches were 
well attended on Sunday. In the church of Our Lady of La Salette, 
Melior-street, a Lenten mission was opened by the Very Rev. Father 
MacGregor, D.D., C.R.L., and the retreat was preceded on the two 
previous days by Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament. 

During the week the Redemptorist Fathers have been conducting a 
successful mission in the Church of the Sacred Heart, Camberwell, and 
in the Church of the Most Precious B'ood, Borough, the Rev. 
Father Sheedy opened a Lenten retreat on Sunday evening. The 
Benedictines at Dulwich, the Franciscan Capuchins at Peckham and the 
Salesians at West Battersea are conducting most successful mission 
services. 


CARDINAL MANNING’S WORK FOR TEMPERANCE: PUBLIC 
CELEBRATION.—A meeting of the representatives of temperance 
societies and trade unions was held last week in the Catholic Schools, 
Borough, for the purpose of organising a demonstration to celebrate 
the temperance work of the late Cardinal Manning. A number of 
delegates were present from various branches of the League of the 
Cross, and the trade societies in the objects of which the late Cardinal 
took a very deep interest were also strongly represented. The 
details of the demonstration were discussed at some length and it was 
decided to hold the meeting in Battersea Park in July. The programme - 
will be submitted to the Archbishop of Westminster who, as President 
of the League of the Cross, will be asked to speak, and the Bishop of 
Southwark will also be invited. The invitation is to be extended toa 
number of members of Parliament who are interested in the temperance 
question, as well as to prominent Catholics and representatives of 
trade unions. 

It has been decided to invite Mr. John Burns, M.P., to preside at 
one of the sectional meetings of the demonstration. 


LEWISHAM: St. Saviour’s,—On Tuesday, March 28, the Bishop 
of Southwark visited the above mission and administered the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation to some 60 candidates. The Rector (Rev. 
J. B. Ward), the Rev. P. E. Hallett, and the Rev. George Boniface 
(Greenwich), assisted. His lordship expressed his pleasure at seeing so 
many converts confirmed. Father Filmer’s recent mission to non- 
Catholics accounted for several of the converts. The Bishop alo 
expressed the hope that the capital debt would soon be paid and that 
he would have the pleasure of consecrating the church in the near 
future. 


Sr. Bepr’s, CLAPHAM PARK.—The first mission given at St. 
Bede’s, Thornton-road, Clapham Park, S.W., has proved a most 
gratifying success. Conducted by the Rev. Father Herbert, C.P., 
St. Helens, Lancashire, it was opened on March 26 and will close on 
Sunday next. Father Herbert is a vigorous and incisive preacher, with 
characteristic north country directness, and he has attracted large 
congregations. On Sunday evening last the attendance created a 
‘*yecord ” at St. Bede’s, the congregation not only filling every inch of 
available space in the church, but overflowing to the organ gallery. A 
notable feature of the mission ceremonies has been the excellent 
attendance at Father Herbert’s Instruction on the Passion at the 
9.30 Mass. Incidentally, a census of the parish, conducted under the 
supervision of the Rev. Father Hooley, the’ rector, has produced 
satisfactory results. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


THE BISHOP AND THE LitTuRGy.—In his Lenten Pastoral the 
Bishop of Birmingham writes : 

There is great variety of devotional practices approved in the 
Church of God. The Raccolta is a collection of prayers and pious 
exercises published with the authorisation of the Holy See, to the use 
of which indulgences have been attached. Other prayer-books and 
hymn-books innumerable have been compiled and approved by local 
authorities throughout the world. First and foremost however in rank 
among books of devotion, to which all others are subordinate, is the 
sacred liturgy, as embodying the public and official worship and prayers 
of the Church; and itis to be found in the Missal, Breviary, Anti- 
phonary, Pontifical and Ritual,. Of these liturgical books the Missal 
at least, translated into English, ought to be in more general use than 
itis. The Liturgy is the public expression of the Church’s mind and 
heart in the discharge of her sublime function of the praise and 
worship of God. She prays aloud that the faithful may hear, and joia 
in spirit if not in voice; she employs music that they may be 
captivated by it ; she uses ceremonial to give grace and dignity to her 
worship, and that the hearts of the faithful may be lifted up to God 
and absorbed in the mystical meaning of the outward rite. 
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By way of an example take the ceremonial she observes on 
Wednesday next when she inaugurates the solemn fast of Lent. 
Having assembled the faithful she takes ashes, and blesses them at the 
altar by chanting a series of prayers, in which she pours out the desires 
of her heart for her children. She calls upon God to send his holy 
angel from heaven to bless and sanctify these ashes, and so impart to 
them a sacramental character that they may prove a saving remedy to 
those who are sincerely penitent and imploring the mercy of God for 
the pardon oftheir sins. She prays that we may be filled with the 
spirit of compunction, and that as the Ninevites who did penance in 
sackcloth and jashes obtained mercy from God, so we also may obtain 
the like mercy. Having blessed the ashes, she sprinkles them on the 
heads of her children saying toeach one: ‘* Remember, man, that thou 
art dust, and unto dust thou shalt return.” The words she speaks are 
the concluding words of the sentence of death which God passed upon 
Adam after his sin. She repeats them to us, and bids us remember 
them—as if to say, ‘Go nowand meditate on them, forget them not” ; 
“*Tn all they works remember thy last end,” and that ‘‘all things that 
are done God will bring into judgment whether it be good or evil” 
(Eccles. xi. 14). | With the ashes on our forehead and the death 
sentence ringing in our ears, and the grace of God working in our 
hearts we are bumbled, as the Church wishes us to be, and so are 
disposed for that grace ofa contrite and humbled heart, which will 
secure for us the mercy of Ged. 

If you look through the Missal you will see that the desire of the 
Church during the forty days of Lent is to foster and maintain the 
good dispositions which she awakened at its commencement. This is 
her aim in selecting the Jessons from the Old and New Testaments, 
and the collects which vary in form from day to day but are like in 
substance. Every day she offers the fasts and penances of her children, 
and calls down upon them the grace to persevere in the spirit of 
penance so that the fruits of penance may be gained, that sinners may 
be reconciled to God, that the lukewarm may shake off tepidity and 
become fervent, and that the virtuous may advance daily in the love of 
God and their neighbour, and thus the face of the earth may be 
renewed by the Spirit of God. 


EXTENSION OF THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF PRAYER FOR 
ENGLAND.—In the year 1897, atSt. Sulpice in Paris (continues the 
Bishop), there was erected by Pope Leo XIII. of happy memory at 


~ the instance of Cardinal Vaughan, the Archconfraternity of Our Lady 


— 


of Compassion for the conversion of Great Britain. Some fifty 
branches have been erected in this diocese and affiliated to the Arch- 
confraternity in Paris. We now make it known to you that his 
Holiness Pius X. bas recently by Letters Apostolic dated the 2nd of 
this month extended the scope and object of the prayers and good 
works performed by the members of the Archconfraterfliity; and 
whereas hitherto the object of those prayers and good works has been 
the return to the faith of the people of this country, in future the object 
will be the conversion of all English-speaking peoples in the world, 
We ask all members of the Confraternity to bear this in mind, 
in future to include all English-speaking nations in their prayers. It 
is to be hoped that now that the scope of the Confraternity has been 
extended, the membership will be largely increased, and the prayers 
offered will be multiplied in proportion. 


—TuHE Rescugz SocieTy.—The Bishop’s concluding paragraph is as 
follows: As there are so many of our people who are from one cause or 


another unable to keep the fast of Lent and need dispensation, we 


recommend them to make up by applying themselves diligently to other 
good works such as.assisting at weekday Masses and other public 
services, spiritual reading and almsgiving. The object of the alms, for 


‘which there should be a box erected in the church labelled ‘* Lenten 


Alms,” and emptied every week, shall be as heretofore the work of the 
Diocesan Rescue Society. We are glad to see that the excellent work 
done by this Society is highly appreciated, deservedly so, by the 


faithful of the diocese ; and that in proportion as the work to be done 


grows, the fundsare increasing Ifkewise. The report, of which a proof 
has been sent to us, is most interesting and gratifying. The amount of 
the Lenten Alms collected last year was £259 6s. 4d. Whereas the 
overdrawn balance at the end of 1909 was £309 17s. 5d., at the end of 
last year it was reduced to £214 I0s. 5d. 


Tue BisHop AND ECCLESIASTICAL EDUCATION,—In a short 
pastoral for Mid-Lent Sunday, the Bishop of Birmingham writes: We 
have now to speak to you on a subject that is one of our chief 
anxieties as it is one of our gravest responsibilities, viz., the education 
of the future clergy of the diocese. Every year fur the last twenty-two 
years we have dwelt upon it more or less at this time, and there is 
nothing new to be said about it. Yet the matter is so vital to the 
diocese, and concerns you so intimately, that we dare not omit 
mention of it even though the repetition may be wearisome. Last year 
we touched on certain aspects of a practical nature; to-day we ask 
you to consider it asit is presented to us by Our Lord in the 9th chapter 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel. We there read that ‘‘ Jesus went about all 
the cities and towns, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing every disease, and every infirmity. 
And seeing the multitudes he had compassion on them because they 
were distressed, and lying like sheep having no shepherd.” The train- 
ing of the disciples was conducted by Our Lord in person. They 
accompanied Him in his journeys through the cities and towns, they 
heard His public discourses, and the explanations He gave them in 
private, they witnessed His miracles ; they saw Him as He went about 
doing the the work of the Good Shepherd healing the sick, the blind, 
and the lame, consoling the distressed. They could observe the signs 
of spiritual destitution which had been induced by the teaching and 
practice of the chief priests, scribes, and pharisees, and thus were able 
to share with Our Lord His feeling of compassion for the multitudes 
that were distressed, and lying like sheep that have no shepherd. . And 
so when Our Lord appealed to them in His pathetic way—‘‘ The harvest 
is great, but the labourers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of 
the harvest, that he send forth labourers into his harvest ””—His appeal 
went home to their hearts, and as they prayed that labourers might be 
sent, they grasped the idea of their sublime vocation, and they offered 
their services for the work of their divine Master, 
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In our own day, as at all times, the saying of Our Lord holds good: 
“the harvest is great.” For although the preaching of the gospel is 
oftentimes the signal for the powers of the world to rise in opposition, 
there are always to be found some souls who are disposed to listen and 
accept the truth and law of God when it is announced to them by the 
ministers of God. Of this Our Lord told His disciples: * Lift up 
your eyes and see the countries, for they are white already to harvest” 
(John iv. 35). And the experience of those brave men and women 
who devote themselves to the work of the foreign missions is the same. 
There are corners, too, in a diocese like this, where souls are to be found 
hidden away, in whom faith is languishing for want of cultivation, and 
who are in danger of being excluded from the harvest. And in so far as 
the missioners whether abroad or at home fail to reach these souls for 
whom Christ died, and gather them into the granary of Holy Church, 
the saying is true that ‘‘the labourers are few.” As long as souls are 
perishing for want of instruction and the means of grace, the Church has 
need of labourers, apostolic men, devoted to Jesus Christ, ready to 
spend themselves for the souls He died to save, at any cost, at any 
sacrifice. Men of this type are not to be found ready to hand; they 
must be trained ; and the place where they are to be trained is known 
as the diocesan seminary. : 

‘*Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
labourers into his harvest.” Subjects have to be selected who give 
promise that they will do good service in the harvest. But their 
vocation is a grace conferred on them by God, the Lord of the harvest 
who sends them, but of whose fitness for the work those are the judges 
who are responsible for the training. Many a vocation has come in 
answer to the offering of sons by their parents, like Samuel the prophet, 
whose mother Anna made a vow that she would give him to the Lord 
all the days of his life. The true instinct of Christian parents is that 
the family is honoured when one of its members is selected and 
promoted to the priesthood. ‘* You have not chosen me,” said Our 
Lord to His disciples, ‘‘ but I have chosen you, and appointed you that 
you should go, and bear fruit, and your fruit should remain.” (John xv.) 
We ask you then, dear Christian parents, to offer to God the best of 
your sons, leaving the selection to the diocesan authorities. If your 
son is selected, be watchful over him and foster his vocation. 
Train him to obedience, self-denial, self-sacrifice, unworldiness. 
And willingly bear your share, according to your means, of the 
expense of his education. Those families which have no sons to offer 
we would ask to contribute to the Ecclesiastical Education Fund, And 
we exhort you all to make it a continual object of your prayer that 
‘the Lord of the harvest would send !abourers into his harvest.” 

The amount of the collection last year was £288 16s. 5d. ; of private 
donations, £74 16s. od. ; making a total of £363 12s. 5d. We thank 
you for your offerings, and beg you to increase them, if possible, in the 
collection which we direct to be made on Passion Sunday. 





CLIFTON. 


WINCANTON : ORDINATION.—The Bishop of Clifton paid a visit 
to Wincanton on Laetare Sunday, Arriving the previous evening with 
his secretary, the Rev. John Lyons, he sang Pontifical High Mass 
with the Very Rev. Benedict Zimmerman, Prior, as assistant priest, 
the Rev. Paul Chapleau, of Shaftesbury, as deacon, and the Rey. 
Lawrence Lamb, of Wincanton, as subdeacon. During the Mass two 
students of Shaftesbury were ordained, the Rev. Marcel Honoré 
receiving minor orders, and the Rev. Alexander Rondard the diaconate. 
The music throughout was Gregorian. In the evening his lordship, 
after the singing of the hymn ‘‘ Veni Creator,” preached a most 
impressive sermon on the sacrament of Confirmation, its institution, 
its significance and its travesty inthe Anglican Church. He afterwards 
conferred the sacrament upon fifteen candidates ; the service concluded 
with Benediction. On the following day his lordship visited St. 
Joseph’s elementary school, and in the afternoon held a reception at 
St. Luke’s Hall which was attended by practically the whole of the 
Catholic population. The Church of SS. Luke and Teresa has lately 
undergone many changes. Instead of the original dull red colour it is 
now resplendent with bright stone colour. A handsome pulpit in 
carved oak bas been given in memory of the late Mrs. O’Leary. The 


lady chapel has been enriched with a very handsome altar and a Pictus — 


sertus panel representing the Immaculate Conception of the El Prado 
Museum by Murillo. 


stations), and Ferdinand Stuflesser, of the same place (altar), and the 
Opus sectile is the work of Messrs. Kayll and Co., of Leeds. 
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Her Majesty Queen Alexandra has been graciously pleased 
to appoint Messrs. Geo. J. Cockerell and Co. Coal Merchants to Her 
Majesty. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE LIMITED, 


50, REGENT ST., W., & 4, LOMBARD ST., E.O. 








FIRE, BURGLARY, Workmen’s & Domestic Servants’ Com- 
pensation, Personal Accident, &c., &c. Insurances effected 
on the most favourabie terms, 


The attention of the Clergy and School Man- 

agers is drawn to the necessity of Insuring 

against their liability for Accidents to 

Scholars, resulting from any defect in 

Sehool Premises or peeganes on the part 

of Officials. This liability can be eovered at 
& Very moderate Premium. 


Pall Particulars os Afplicasion, F,Q@. REYNOLDS, snonarasr. 











The wood carvings are the work of two Austrian — 
firms, Ferdinand Demetz of St. Ulrich, Groeden, Tyrol (pulpit and — 
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ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,’ : 
C CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of ke same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. Bia 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 

' the pupils unite the adyantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. a 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. ; 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.b.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


pe 
(eC NV ENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. , 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SURIee Ts 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. ‘ 
NB.’ The Gruvenk is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
¥or further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 
pane A Et OPN 


a ere 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood. ) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


BND ona ee ener 
LJ SSULINe CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 





x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games, Riding. 


2, St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. a 

Prespectuses on application. 

The Gokgenk is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


be See Sa pe ase tee ee 
{ “ONVENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIHS 
(REGISTERED). 





The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


ior education. 
aise tine the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


inations. 
< Sisters axe al) Certified and Diplomaed. 


ground. 
Apply to Rev. Mother. 


Piet otter SE 
SI: FRANCIS XAVIER’SCOLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 


Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
New Term began January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 
ce OF JESUS and MARY 


Large play 





CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
rounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
racing, and health of pupil excellent. 











GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—ConvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions or Jesus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 
per cent. Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 






FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 


the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 


particulars apply The Superior. 





ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 
Surrey. 


Carshalton, 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c, 
Apply REV. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum, 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxferd Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions. 

For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX, 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions. 
Pupils may enter at any time, 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 
situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


Beautifully 


apply to the Brother 





x AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, s.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common, 
Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
' BROTHER SUPERIOR, 





S T. MiA RYY Se Awe. Bley) 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 

Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by ld 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle, shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 








READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘6 Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
Hicu Cxiass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YouncG LADIEs, 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German. 





BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL ADORATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air ; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Musicand Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 


CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best Axglish and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Neediework., Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium, The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for. 


Apply to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackpool. 


LOVELY STROUD. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire. Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c, The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. For particulars apply Rev. Mother 
Prioress. 
St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 

Stroud, Gloucester, 











DOORESCLE ABBEY, 
Ghent, Belgium. 
Thoroughly modern education for English 
and Colonial girls. French and German 
spoken daily. French, German, and English 
certificated mistresses. _Homecomforts, Out- 
door games; swimming. Special attention 

paid to health. 

Pension 442 per annum. 

Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium. 
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CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations, 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


for particulars apply to Rev, Mother. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms, Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
Benedictine Fathers. 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, — 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a_ high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum, 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental devslopeert 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste, Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. for particulars apply to 
Rey. Mother. 








The Bracing Air of Wentnor 
is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
niaking. Escort from London. 


LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 
St: JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
cea eecomnertanaats 


EFORE the motion for the 
reduction of the salary of the 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

in order to call attention to the 
Archer-Shee case could be proposed, Mr. O’Grady caused 
something of a sensation by protesting against the waste of 
time contemplated. Why should so much be made of an 
individual matter when hundreds of thousands would be 
asked to rejoice in a state of starvation during the coming 
Coronation festivities? The Speaker having pointed out 
the irrelevancy of the objection, the House went into Com- 
mittee, when the protest was renewed by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, who described the demand for compensation 
as an attempt at “‘ blackmailing the Treasury.” The resolu- 
tion was in the capable hands of Mr. Cave, who in a fair 
and moderate speech outlined the facts of the case. He 
pointed out how Cadet Archer-Shee had been condemned 
without defence, and how there was no process by which he 
could secure a proper trial so that the charge might be fully 
investigated. ‘Thanks to the possession of means, the boy’s 
father was able to carry the case to the courts and 
eventually obtain a trial, when it was found that there was 
no evidence to warrant a condemnation. The Attorney- 
General admitted that a mistake had been made and that 
the boy was innocent. Yet no regret was expressed, no 
reparation offered beyond the payment of taxed costs. 
Surely something more ought to be done. Mr, McKenna 
then rose and explained that there was no vindictiveness in 
the Admiralty’s action. He had followed the ordinary pro- 
cedure and had done all he could to shield the boy. He 
had since amended the regulations so that no public inquiry 
should be held on such charges without warning to the 
parents and the Admiralty authorities. He then denied 
that there had been any attempt to thwart or prevent 
inquiry. The father’s claim for £10,000 and a complete 
indemnity for costs was too great; it was more than a 
naval officer would receive as retired pay after 30 years’ 
service. Mr. F. E. Smith thought the question of com- 
pensation, though important, was relatively unimportant 
beside the great question of principle involved. He asked 
the Committee to recollect that this boy went to the 
College with the highest possible testimonials, so far as 
moral character was concerned, from Stonyhurst School. 
The first fundamental point was that it was wrong to arrive 
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at any definite conclusion of guilt against a child of thirteen 
years at an inquiry at which the boy was unrepresented by 
a trained and skilful person in order to sift the evidence 
against him. If George Archer-Shee were a poor boy in the 
sense that his parents had not been able to make a great 
effort in a great cause, it was evident that he would have 
been branded for life with the stigma of a thief. The 
Admiralty committed a tragic error in insisting on raising 
the technical defence when it was known that if it succeeded 
it would close the door for the last time in the face of a boy 
who was desirous of establishing his integrity before the 
country. Every step was taken by the Government through 
their legal advisers to prevent the boy vindicating his 
character, just as the Admiralty took every step to prevent 
the boy being properly represented before the informal 
inquiry. In considering the question of compensation the 
Government should bear in mind that the injury done to 
the boy had been of a very real and a very cruel kind. 
After the Attorney-General had explained that he had no 
option but to administer the law as he found it, Mr. 
Lyttelton rose, but was interrupted by Mr. O'Grady, who 
again protested against wasting time over such a case, and 
declaring that it was “ad d scandal” walked out of the 
House. Mr. Lyttelton insisted on the necessity of an 
expression of regret, and that proper and adequate com- 
pensation should be given. 

On this, Mr. McKenna “unreservedly” 
—MR. MCKENNa’s gave “a full and unqualified expression 





REGRET. of regret for the pain and suffering which 
both the father and the son have under- 
gone.” Mr. Roch, a Liberal member, urged that as to 


compensation, it should be remembered that a grievous 
injury was done to the son. He had been dragged through 
the laws courts for two years, every obstacle was put in his 
way, and he only got justice at great pecuniary sacrifice. 
Let them not take a harsh view in these circumstances. If 
the First Lord’s own son had been placed in that position 
and he claimed compensation any father in the House would 
say that not £10,000, not £20,000 would compensate him. 
Let the right hon. gentleman get up and say what he thought 
it right should be done, and let him do it like a man. 
Mr. Archer-Shee should be given indemnity cost, namely, 
repaid such sumsas he was bound to pay for the cost of the 
case. A generous view in this matter by Mr. McKenna, 
coupled with an expression of regret, would put the boy 
right in the eyes of the world. Thereupon, Mr. McKenna 
again rose and stated that he would leave the question of 
compensation to be determined by a committee consisting of 
the Attorney-General, Sir Edward Carson, and Lord Mersey. 
Mr. Cave then asked leave to withdraw his motion, but this 
being refused by the House, Mr. Morton, a Ministerial 
Member urged that the boy should receive a written apology 
and proper compensation. Lord Charles Beresford also 
intervened, and after some further discussion on private. 
property at sea and the exchange of naval information, the 
amendment was negatived without a division. 
The motion for the Second Reading of 
—THE this Bill, proposed by Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
COPYRIGHT BILL. President of the Board of Trade, evoked 
an interesting discussion. Mr. Buxton said 
the Bill had been before the country for eight months, and 
contained no principle which could be open to objection. 
A new measure was necessitated by the antiquated state of 
the law, by imperial and international considerations. The 
Government therefore proposed to sweep away all existing 
contradictions and anomalies, and to repeal eighteen Acts 
of Parliament and a considerable portion of four other Acts, 
bringing the whole matter into one Bill of thirty-eight 
clauses. That would bring order out of chaos. The 
general basis of the Bill defined copyright clearly and 
simply. It included not only books but paintings, engrav- 
ings, musical works, sculpture, dramatic works, and general 
artistic matters. The object of the Bill was to bring the 
same treatment, the same obligations, the same remedies 
and advantages to all these various classes of work, bringing 
them as far as possible under a uniform and simple process. 
It was proposed that there should be copyright in the first 
publication of a work in this country or on a simultaneous 
publication in another country. Under an Order in Council 
.the benefits of the Act might be extended to such countries 
as gave us reciprocal advantages. On the other hand, we 
protected ourselves against unfair treatment, in a clause 
which enabled us to withhold the privilege of copyright from 
any country which did not give adequate protection to 
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British authors. The copyright was to be in t 

the actual creator of the work, and, with one re 
exceptions, that would be the provision of the Bill. Copy- 
right was to be extended to certain works which had been 
so far left out, such as translations, lectures original 
adaptations, and works of an artistic character, ’ The pre- 
sent maximum duration of copyright was 42 years. The 
term proposed in the Bill was the duration of the life of 
the author and 50 years thereafter. The bulk of the works 
which existed sufficiently long to justify copyright were those 
written in the later life of the author, and 5° years was the 
period proposed by the Berlin Conference. It was the ~ 
only method by which we could attain in this matter any- 
thing like international uniformity. It had been adopted 
by 20 out of the 38 Union and non-Union countries, and 
it was probable that other countries would fall into line. ~ 
First publication here would cover the whole Enppire. 

In proposing the rejection of ill, Si 
ei. Gilbert Parker thought ths fifty vets suceeded 
opposition. Was a liberal period, but absolute copyright 

was not provided, for on appeal to the Comp- 
troller of Patents cheap issues might be secured. The 
author whose work had become a classic was interfered 
with, but the snapshot photographer who took a picture of 
the face of the President of the Board of Trade was pro- 
tected for fifty years. He appealed to the President of the 
Board of Trade to withdraw Clause 4 absolutely from the 
Bill. It was hurtful to every interest connected with litera- 
ture, the drama, music, sculpture, and all the fine arts. It 
differentiated against the living in favour of the dead, and 
against the author in favour of the photographer. ” Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks, in seconding the rejection, congratulated 
the Government on having, at all events, to some extent 
adopted the principle of retaliation in this Bill. The Bill, 
however, did not touch in any definite degree the standing 
difficulty which America had placed in the way of English 
authors for years past. He thought the attempt to copy- 
right architecture absurd, and the period of fifty years after 
death too long. Sir W. Agnew welcomed the Bi!l on behalf 
of the Fine Art Copyright Society, whilst Sir W. Anson 
took exception to the proviso which reduces to three months 
the period within which books may be claimed by certain 
great libraries. Then came a labour protest from Mr. 
G. H. Roberts, who complained that under the Bill pro- 
tection was undoubtedly afforded to a class, and protection 
given to one class made it extremely difficult to defend 
a claim made on behalf of another class. He and his 
friends viewed with grave apprehension any form of 
legislation which would tend to retard the dissemina- 
tion of literature, popular education, and culture. Mr. 
Birrell, in an amusing speech, said that a Copyright Bill 
was long overdue. Everybody was also agreed that in 
the interests of common sense the double term of copyright _ 
should be got rid of. That was a hopeless and foolish 
arrangement, because it set free to the world the early © 
editions of a man’s book and excluded the later ones. So 
far as poetry and romance were concerned he was rather 
inclined to put money on a man’s early days than his later 
ones, but with regard to works of research and great study 
the very opposite set of considerations prevailed. The 
whole fortune of an author depended on the length of his 
life. The President of the Board of Trade was not going 
to protect any book. The theory of the law was that in 
order to be entitled to the protection of the law you must 
prove your originality, and very few authors have ever been 
subjected to that test. Most copyright cases that had come 
into the Courts and been taken -up to the House of 
Lords concerned such books as “ Kelly’s Directory,” which 
represented more shoe leather than original thought. In 
regard to Clause 4 Mr. Balfour said that he felt, and felt 
strongly, that whatever period the House or the Committee 
adopted should provide adequate protection for the author 
and be secured to him and his family without any possibility 
of doubt. It was a profound mistake to confuse the right of 
authorship with such things as patent rights. Property in 
a patent was nothing but property in an idea. A man 
had an idea, he patented it, and nobody else might use it 
till the patent was out. He quite agreed that if you extended 
the length of patents the protection might become an 
oppressive monopoly. But copyright did not monopolise 
ideas. The only thing that copyright monopolised fora 
certain length of time was the form given to certain ideas 
by a particular genius. These were quite different things, 
and he illustrated his point by reference to the works of 
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Darwin. Mr. Booth, a Liberal member, speaking from the 
standpoint of liberty, Liberalism and Free Trade, said that 
the Bill attacked the great principles of Free Trade and of the 
liberty ofthe subject. It was astonishing to find that his was 
the only Free Trade voice in the House that day. They had 
all been returned as out-and-out free-traders ; but they had 
heard the two Front Benches using the sacred word “ Protec- 
tion” hour after hour. After some further discussion the 
Bill was read a second time and referred to a Grand 
Committee. ; 
Monday’s sitting in the House of Com- 


app ae mons, after a plentiful crop of inconvenient 
BILL, | questions on the application made to some 


of the great railway companies to defer the 
payment of their income-tax, was devoted to the resumed 
discussion of the first Clause of the Parliament Bill in 
Committee. The first amendment dealt with was one by 
which Mr. Mitchell-Thomson sought to provide that a Bill 
not passed by the Lords should only be sent to the Crown 
for the Royai Assent after leave had been given by the 
Commons at the end of an unclosured debate. Mr. Asquith 
objected to what he described as an absolutely novel 
proposal. ‘To this, Mr. Bonar Law replied that the Bill was 
equally novel, and that the purpose of the amendment was 
that the Government should not have the power of burking 
discussion and preventing any new light which was thrown 
‘upon a Bill in the House of Lords from being dealt with 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith said the same 
end could be obtained under the Bill as it was by arrange- 
ment on the part of the Leader of the Opposition. 
Eventually, the discussion was closured, and the amendment 
rejected. Then Mr. Asquith obtained the “Kangaroo” 
closure by which the Chairman was empowered to 
omit such amendments as he thought proper. Sir F. 
Banbury proposed that the King should direct, after 
consultation with the Privy Council, that a Bill rejected by 
the Peers should become law. Mr. Churchill scornfully 
rejected this proposal which Mr. Cave maintained was 
eminently reasonable, for it secured the judgment of an 
independent body on the question whether a Bill was realiy 
a Money Bill or not. Lord Hugh Cecil lectured Mr. 
Churchill’s parliamentary manner. On the rejection of this 
~ amendment Mr. J. F.. Hope proposed the novel plan of 
the setting up of a Committee of State which should be 
empowered to reserve Bills from the operation of the 
Clause. If the proposed Committee reserved a Bill it 
would be best that they should reserve it for a Referendum, 
but he would be equally satisfied if they reserved it for the 
next Parliament. Again Mr. Churchill was scornfully 
sarcastic, and the proposal was rejected. Sir C. A. Cripps 
next sought to get aclearer definition of the conditions 
under which the Royal Assent was to be given to Bills 
rejected by the Lords, but Sir. Rufus Isaacs said this would 
defeat the whole Bill. In this Sir. W. Anson pointed out 
that the Government had overlooked a consideration with- 
out which a Bill could not become law. The Government 
ought to use some such words in relation to a Bill passed 
under this clause as that it should henceforth have the force 
of a statute of the Realm. Amid much laughter Sir F. 
Banbury suggested that his legal friends should keep quiet 
and not point out such defects to the Government. Mr. 
Pollock then proposed that Money Bills should be described 
in the old way as “Bills of aid or supply” so as to avoid 
ambiguity, and after some discussion with Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Balfour secured that there should be a debate upon what 
exactly constituted a Money Bill. As to private Money 
Bill, he hoped they would always be left within the jurisdic- 
tion of both Houses. 
The proceedings on the Parliament Bill in 
ak 1S the House were somewhat more amicable at 
Tuesday’s sitting when the important questions 
mec of ae a Money Bill, and of the Speaker’s 
position towards such bills were debated. Mr. Cave 
proposed an amendment by which Money Bills should be 
defined as Bills which provided for the imposition of taxa- 
tion, or for the appropriation of revenue or moneys for the 
ordinary annual services of the Crown.” Mr. Pollock 
pointed out that the words in the Bill were too vague, and 
were rendered still more vague by the concluding words, 
“or matters incidental to those subjects or any of them.” 
Mr. Asquith asked for the co-operative efforts of the House 
in determining an important question. The Govern- 
ment’s principle in framing the Bill was to include 
what had been established by constitutional practice, 


and not to enlarge its boundaries. Under the Bill, 
those bills the governing principle of which was not 
financial, but related to social policy or change, like the 
Education Bills, would not fall within the scope of the 
definition given, Was it watertight and did it prevent 
tacking? There were four Constitutional objections to the 
amendment ; it omitted alterations as opposed to imposi- 
tions of taxation; it would not cover loans; it would 
exclude Consolidation Fund Bills; and it excluded Bills 
not necessary for the annual services of the Crown. Mr. 
Balfour insisted on the right of the Lords to reject but not 
toamend a Money Bill and drew from Mr. Asquith an 
assent that the rating would not be withdrawn from the 
consideration of the Lords. Mr. Mackinder pointed out 
that what the Opposition were really aiming at was tacking 
by implication. Mr. Steel-Maitland urged the necessity of 
achieving perfect clearness. Sir W. Anson contended that 
in spite of all that had been said, “Money Bill” 
was not a term of any precise acceptation or meaning. 
There should be absolute security against non-financial 
matters being introduced into a Money Bill. It was 
possible that a tax might be so introduced which might 
press unjustly upon a particular class and effect an 
economic revolution. Mr. Balfour then suggested that the 
amendment should be withdrawn and offered suggestions 
for the exclusion of certain words from the clause and the. 
insertion of others. 

A long discussion then took place on 


position or tue tH© Proposal of the Bill that the Speaker 
SPEAKER. should decide which Bills were Money 


Bills and which were not. Mr. Cave 
moved that this should be dropped from the Bill and 
an amendment inserted for the establishment of a Joint 
Committee of seven members of each House with the Speaker 
as Chairman to decide such questions. In reply Mr. 
Asquith said that the Speaker already had to settle questions 
still more invidious, and that he was the proper person 
to be umpire in such disputes. The Government were 
strongly opposed to a Judicial Tribunal. With this Sir R. 
Finlay agreed, but urged the Joint Committee proposal. 
Sir R. Isaacs expressed the opinion that a court of law 
would be a bad tribunal to decide questions such as this. 
The Speaker was only asked to do that which he had done 
before—decide on what was an infringment of the privileges 
of the House of Commons by the House of Lords in 
matters of finance. Mr. Stuart Wortley then pointed out 
that those who were framing a written Constitution must be 
ready to accept its disadvantages; and Sir F. Banbury 
reminded the House that in a country so democratic as the 
United States reference to a Judicial Tribunal on constitu- 
tional questions was regarded as necessary. Mr. Balfour 
did not think that either House would tolerate the domina- 
tion of a body of judges, but he insisted that the Govern- 
ment’s proposal was fair neither to the Speaker nor to the 
House. It put the Speaker in an absolutely false position. 
Again, ought one Chamber to be the deciding influence on 
a matter which concerned both? He therefore urged the 
consideration of a Joint Committee. Mr. Samuel was glad 
of Mr. Balfour’s rejection of the suggestion of a Judicial 
Tribunal and stated that the Prime Minister’s propositions 
had not been impaired by the discussion. On a division 
the amendment was rejected by 253 votes against 180—a 
majority of 73. 

The new trade treaty with Japan is 
generally accepted as a satisfactory under- 
standing. Much alarm was caused in 
English commercial circles last year by the 
new tariff drawn up by Japan, and the Foreign Office was 
asked to intervene with a view of obtaining some reduction 
of the higher duties which had been placed by Japan on 
foreign imports. In this, Sir Edward Grey’s representations 
and negotiations have been successful. When the new 
treaty comes into force next July and replaces the old one 
dating back to 1894, the subjects of both countries will 
be guaranteed equal treatment in respect of travelling, 
residence, the conduct of trade, the leasing of houses and 
land, the disposal of property, taxation, and access to courts 
of justices. Further, on the important question of the 
tariffs which so alarmed British manufacturers, reductions 
varying from a fifth toa third have been obtained. The 
duties will still be higher than what they are under the old 
special treaty, but the real test of the new treaty’s value 
is to compare the tariff it imposes with what it would have 
been if it had not been agreed upon. In London and 
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Manchester commercial opinion is. decidedly favourable. | the Chairman. The other members are: ‘“ The Most Rev. 


From the point of view of party politics, whilst free-traders 
are disposed to hail the treaty as a proof of the possibility 
of effective negotiations under Free Trade, Tariff Reformers 
regard the value of the concessions as exaggerated. Mr. 
Churchill, in a speech on Friday in last week, described it 
as a brilliant vindication of Free Trade policy. For the 
first time, he said, the great free market which we offered in 
this country was formally recognised as a boon greater than 
that offered by the tariffs of any other nation by one of 
the great contracting Powers of the world. 

Another attempt has been made in 
Prussia to excite bad blood on the ques- 
tion of the anti-Modernist oath. The 
matter was brought forward in the Upper 
House of the Diet last week by Count Yorck von Warten- 
burg. He said that the Vatican would have done better to 
consult the Prussian Government before promulgating its 
recent decrees in the country. At the same time he was 
compelled to admit that philosophic systems being made 
subsidiary to belief was a matter purely ecclesiastical. 
When, however, Catholic professors and teachers were 
required to abjure what non-Catholics considered to be 
purely scientific knowledge there arose, he urged, an 
antagonism between them and non-Catholic investigators 
and teachers which must render difficult their common work 
in the higher educational establishments and universities. 
But what was especially pleasing in the speech to some of our 
English papers was Count Yorck’s warning that if the policy 
he had referred to was continued by the Vatican, the result 
would be that the problem of the separation of Church and 
State would be forced forward for consideration and settle- 
ment. Cardinal Kopp, Prince Bishop of Breslau, made a 
dignified reply. He made it clear that the oath imposed 
no new responsibilities, and would cause no changes. It 
required of priest teachers only what every believing 
Catholic was ready to subscribe. The matter was one 
domestic to the Church. It in no way interfered with 
intellectual freedom, and he, therefore, appealed for an 
application to Catholics of the Protestant and scientific 
principles of tolerance. His Eminence concluded by 
reading a statement to the effect that the Catholic subjects 
of Prussia would continue to co-operate in the work of the 
State and the service of the Fatherland, and hoped that 
there would be no change in the attitude towards them of 
their fellow-subjects of other faiths. “As regarded the 
Episcopacy, it would hold fast to the prevailing principles 
of the Church and ever strive to bring the fulfilment of 
ecclesiastical ordinances into harmony with the duties, 
_ interests, and activities of the State.’ Professor Kiister, of 
Marburg University, who was the next speaker, pointed out 
that relations were becoming strained owing to the action of 
the Vatican authorities. The debate was concluded by a 
speech from Herr von Trott zu Solz, the Minister for 
Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs. He sought to pour 
oil on troubled waters, but found it necessary also to fling a 
bone to the malcontents. After noting the assurance of 
Cardinal Kopp, and declaring that the wish and intention 
of the Government were to maintain religious peace, he 
went on to state as follows: ‘‘ Whether, notwithstanding 
this declaration, it will be possible to avoid collisions 
between the authorities of State and of Church, and whether 
difficulties will not arise, is a moot question. We certainly 
have no security for the future. Count Yorck has with 
perfect justice pointed to the danger that the whole affair 
may ultimately result in the separation of Church and 
State, which would be exceedingly deplorable. The Govern- 
ment will use its utmost endeavour to maintain peace 
between the two faiths, but on the other hand it will defend 
the interests of the State with all possible energy and 
resolution.” 


PRUSSIAN 
PROTESTANTS AND 
THE VATICAN. 


One of the great difficulties with 
which the Government is faced in its 
proposal to introduce a Home Rule Bill 
for Ireland, is the question of finance. 
Some time ago Mr. Asquith announced from his place in 
Parliament that a Committee had. been appointed to 
investigate this part of the subject. The points which are 
thus referred to the Committee are the existing financial 
relations between Ireland and the other component parts of 
the United Kingdom. The Committee is also asked to 
distinguish as far as possible between Irish Local Expendi- 
ture and Imperial Expenditure in Ireland. It consists of 
seven members, Sir Henry Primrose, K.C.B., C.S.L, being 


HOME RULE 
AND THE 
FINANCIAL QUESTION. 


Denis Kelly, D.D., Bishop of Ross, Member of the 
Agricultural Board of Ireland, Member of the Royal Com- 
mission (1906-09) on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress ; 
The Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P.; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, 
Reader in Political Theory and Institutions at the University 
of Oxford, and recently head of the Statistics and Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland; Mr. Henry Neville 
Gladstone, senior partner of Ogilvy, Gillanders and Co., of 
London and Liverpool; Mr. Frederick Huth Jackson, 
Director of the Bank of England, President of the Institute 
of Bankers 1909-10; and Mr. William Plender, of the firm 
of Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., President of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants.” In this connexion it 
may be added that a vacancy may occur in the representa- 
tion of North-East Cork by the resignation of Mr. Moreton 
Frewen, which may open the way to the return of Mr. T. 
Healy, who is reported as the probable O’Brienite candi- 
date, to the House of Commons. 


Redmond. Second Chamber destruction in place of con- 
struction is incompatible with the only Home Rule solution, 
the Federal solution. If Iam right, the passage of this Bill 
is a far more formidable obstacle to Home Rule than any 
House of Lords. It is quite impossible to achieve the 


Constitution! re-arrangement desired without the sympa- 


thetic co-operation of both the great parties in the State.” 


The delimitation of the area of the 


_ THE FRENCH see : 
Evbueuine aun eee Champagne district by which the 


CHAMPAGNE QuEstion, Aube has been excluded continues 

to be a source of much trouble to 
the French Ministry. There has been constant rioting in 
the locality, communal councils have resigned, and the 
matter has been vehemently discussed in the Chamber. 
On Monday M. Monis announced that the Government 
had determined to refer the whole question once more to 


Mr. Frewen has stated in — 
an interview: ‘“‘I at least will shoot no Niagara with John ~ 


the Council of State for revision, and promised that all the — 


parties interested should receive an impartial hearing. Thus 


the Council will have to reconsider its own decree of 1908. 


Meanwhile the Chamber has decided to defer the discussion 


of its Agricultural Committee on the matter till after the | 


Budget has been got out of the way. The Paris correspondent 
of Zhe Times thus explains the present position of things: 
“The reference of the delimitation question to the Conseil 
d’Etat is an expedient which, from the Government point 
of view, possesses the advantage of rendering more remote 
the Parliamentary difficulties to which a debate in the 
Chamber might have given rise. The situation is in several 
respects peculiar. The Conseil d’Etat is being asked to 
consider the question at a moment when the Chamber has 
not yet expressed an opinion upon the report of its com- 
mittee. Last, but not least, the Conseil d’Etat is being 
asked to consider the expediency of revising the delimita- 
tion arrangements, which only a few weeks ago the Prime 
Minister himself declared to have been ‘well done.’” The 
situation was still further complicated on Tuesday by the 
passing in the Senate, by a large majority, of a resolution 
which practically amounts to a condemnation of the 
delimitation scheme. 


The exciting hearing of the Exeter election 

 nrition « « Pétition was concluded on Tuesday. 
UNIONIST win, Morning it was known that the candidates, 
Mr. Duke and Mr. St. Maur, tied with 4,777 

votes each. Finally, counsel for the Unionist candidate, 
Mr. Duke, was able to prove payment to a Liberal tally 
clerk which invalidated his vote for Mr. St. Maur. 
gave the Unionist candidate a majority of one, and the 
Judges, Mr. Justice Ridley and Mr. Justice Channell, 
announced that they should report to the House of 
Commons that Mr. Duke had been duly elected. This 
wresting of the seat from the Liberals was the occasion of 
much excitement on both sides in the town. In the 
railway station, at the departure of Mr. and Mrs. St. Maur, 
a regrettable incident occurred. Mr. Justice Ridley, who 
was in an adjoining compartment to that occupied by 
Mr. St. Maur, was made the subject of a hostile demonstra- 
tion and Mr. St. Maur said to his supporters: ‘ Citizens of 
Exeter,—When you have been able to purge your town of 
some of the people like those who brought that action, and 
when you have been able to clear the country of unjus 
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Judges, then we shall meet again.” od iad 
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_ Board of Education. 
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that the Board of Education, as Mr, JusticE DaRLIncG put 
it, “gave no reasons for coming to a conclusion on the 
evidence contrary to that arrived at by Mr. Hamilton, and 
I should have much liked to see them.” The action of the 
local authority, said Mr Justice Lawrence, was “a 
flagrant breach of duty ” by a discrimination for which there 
was “‘no colour or pretence in the Act of Parliament.” It 
was “inconceivable ” to him that anyone should read the 
words of Section 7 of the Act “as giving them authority to 
pick and choose among schools according as they are pro- 
vided or non-provided, a matter which may have importance 
from some point of view, but which has nothing to do with 
efficiency.” But this unanimous judgment of a strong Court 
was not sufficient for a Government which is bound by its 
pledge to follow whither Dr. Ciirrorp leads. If the judg- 
ment of the Court were to be submitted to, the local “foster- 
ing of the decline of denominational schools as a policy all 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE JUDGES AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


HE ultimate judgment in the great Swansea school 
case, delivered unanimously by the highest court in 
the country last week, has fallen heavily on the 

Once again the Education Act of 

1902 has emerged from an attack which has lasted for years, 

and from the searching scrutiny of the Judges, safe and 

sound and unshaken. Its intention and effect, under fair 
and normal administration, was to make all the public 


‘brought about by starvation. 


of withholding the usual and regular increments. 


~ 
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elementary schools of the land, whether council or voluntary, 
the common care of the State. In Wales an organised 
attempt was made to evade and defeat its purpose by con- 
tinuing as far as possible the intolerable strain under which 
the voluntary schools had so long laboured. The old 
inequality was to be perpetuated and the teachers were to be 
paid alower wage than their fellows in the council schools, 
so that the voluntary schools might be no charge upon the 
rates, with the ultimate purpose of their extinction being 
The plan of action was 
delightfully simple. In the case of the school over which 
the battle has been fought, the Oxford-street Church of 
England school, which accommodates 1,000 children, and 
had always earned the highest grant for efficiency, the 
Swansea local authority resorted to the mean device of 
paying the teachers a lower salary than that given to their 
colleagues of the same standing in the council schools and 
Thus 
the teachers were, in effect, penalised for teaching in a 
denominational school. Not unnaturally, several resigned 
in consequence of this unequal treatment, and the managers 
were only able to obtain a staff and keep the school efficient 


by making up out of their own pockets the difference between 


the salaries paid to the council school teachers and those 
paid to their own. Against this unfair discrimination 
the managers appealed as far back as November, 1905. 
Mr. BirRELL, on coming into office, admitted that the 
Board of Education was not aware of any circumstances 
which would justify a differentiation in the salaries paid to 
teachers in the two classes of schools. Still no redress 
was given; and the case dragged on till July, 1908, when 
Mr. Hamitton, K.C. (now Mr. Justice Hamiton), was 
sent down to hold a public inquiry. His task was simpli- 
fied to this extent, that there was no dispute as to the facts 
of the case; the local authority did not challenge the 
evidence put in by the managers. He came to the only 
conclusion possible under the circumstances, that, “but 
for the sums provided by the managers, the school would 
before now have ceased to be efficient in any sense.” 
Accordingly, he definitely reported that the local authority 
bad failed in their duty of maintaining and keeping efficient 
this particular school, and so had been guilty of default 
under the Act. 


After this the path of duty of the Board of Education as 
umpire under the Act between the managers and the local 
authority was plain before them. But they did not take it. 
They threw over the Report of their own Commissioner and 
decided on their own responsibility, and in the teeth of the 
evidence, that the Swansea Education Committee had not 
failed in their duty of maintaining the school and keeping it 
efficient. On this the managers appealed to the Courts for 
a mandamus. The case was tried in the Divisional Court 
in July, 1909, by the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. JUSTICE 
DARLING, and Mr. Justice Lawrence. Their judgment 
was unanimous that the local authority had been in default ; 


in the right direction” would have to be abandoned. 
Judges had declared that the Board should show cause why 
their decision should not be quashed, and why a writ should 
not be issued requiring them to decide the dispute between 
the local authority and the managers. 
political, and not educational, it can easily be understood 
that they did not care to divulge them. 
RUNCIMAN, who was in effect contending for the right of the 
local authorities to keep all denominational schools in a 
perpetual state of inferiority, carried the case to the Court 
of Appeal. 
before the Master of the Rolls, Lorp Justice. FARWELL, 
and Lorp JUSTICE BUCKLEY. 
for the judgment of the Divisional Court was affirmed. 
Again, however, the Board of Education refused to admit 
that it was beaten, 


judgment was given on Thursday in last week. 





The 


As their reasons were 


And so Mr. 


This second hearing took place in April, 1910, 
But the result was the same, 
The principle at stake was too impor- 


tant from a political point of view to be given up without a 
fight to a finish. The Board must have thought there was 


just a sporting chance that the day might be won in the 


House of Lords. And so the case was carried to the 
adjudication of the Court of Final Appeal. This last hearing 
took place in February and March before a full Court, 
consisting of the Lord Chancellor, his predecessor Lorp 
Hatspury, and Lorps ATKINSON, SHAw, and MErRsEy, and 
It was a 
final and authoritative reaffirmation of the decisions given 
in the lower Courts. The appeal of the Board of Educa- 
tion was dismissed with costs. 


The effect of the judgment delivered by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and his colleagues is that the Board of Education 
must, in deciding disputes between managers and the local 
authority, act fairly, and that a local authority have no right 
to exercise unfair discrimination between council and volun- 
tary schools, Lorp LoREBURN brushed aside the Attorney- 
General’s contention that the duty of maintaining and keep- 
ing efficient a voluntary school was not a “question” which 
could come under the jurisdiction of the Board of Educa- 
tion. It was a question for them, and they were bound to 
decide it. In coming to their decision they ‘‘ must act in 
good faith and fairly listen to both sides,” and their deter- 
mination would be final unless a court could be convinced 
that they had “not acted judicially”.or had “not deter- 
mined the question ” which it is their duty under the Act to 
decide. If default were found, they could enforce repara- 
tion by application to the courts. And here, on the ques- 
tion of discrimination between schools, the Lord Chancellor 
further explained the view taken in the courts below. 
He would not go the length of saying that “as a matter of 
law a local authority is not entitled to differentiate between 
schools in regard to the scale of the salaries or the standard 
of efficiency.” But he made it plain that to justify such dis- 
crimination there must be present “special circumstances 
appropriate to the differentiation. If a local authority does 
discriminate without such circumstances, it would be cogent 
evidence of an intention to starve the less favoured schools” ; 
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and this would be “‘a strong circumstance which the Board 
of Education are bound to scrutinise in order to satisfy them- 
selves that the discrimination does not involve any lowering 
of the proper standard of efficiency in the schools for which 
less is done.” On this point Lorp Hatspury spoke out 
still more plainly. ‘It is impossible,” he said, “to resist 
the conclusion that this [differentiation] was done from 
hostility to the Church schools. . . . No question has been 
raised that would justify such difference as was here 
made.” In the Appeal Courtthe Master of the Rolls had 
made it clear that the issue was not whether the school was 
efficient, but whether there were any circumstances in the 
case of the school such as would justify the different 
treatment. And so LorpD LoREBURN declared, and all his 
colleagues concurred, that the Board had not determined 
whether the local authority had fulfilled their duty to the 
school under the Act or whether the salaries set down in 
the teachers’ agreements were reasonable and ought to be 
paid by the authority, or what salaries the authority ought 
to pay. It would be hard indeed to overrate the importance 
of this judgment. Its effect is that the Board of Educa- 
tion can no longer, without reason given when called upon 
to answer, support a local authority differentiating between 
the two classes of schools ; and that any such differentiation 
must be justified by “special circumstances” amongst 
which political considerations must not be included. And 
the judgment is as authoritative as it is clear. Not only is 
it the opinion of the highest Court in the country, but it 
represents the cumulative views of no fewer than eleven 
Judges in the three Courts before which it has been heard ; 
and if Mr. Hamitton, who has been raised to the Bench 
since he held the public inquiry, be included, twelve Judges 
may be said to have been concerned in the case. Nor can 
it fail to be noted that by a strange irony of circumstances 
the final decision condemning the educational administra- 
tion of the Government has had to be pronounced by the 
Lord Chancellor, who is a member of it. Out of its own 
mouth, then, the Government stands convicted and con- 
demned. ‘The Swansea managers have deserved well of all 
the friends of the voluntary schools and of fair play by the 
splendid and persistent way in which they have fought this 
long uphill fight against local wrong-doing abetted by 
Whitehall. At last the Board of Education is forced out 
into the open ; and the Voice of Justice has proclaimed that 
this part of the mean, underhand administrative policy of 
*Vae Victis” must have an end. 





_ PARLIAMENT AND THE ARCHER-SHEE CASE. 


HE Government has, during the past few days, 
suffered severely for its administrative methods. 

The Board of Education has fallen under the 
censure of the highest Court of Appeal, and the Admiralty 
has had to be brought to a sense of justice by the House 
of Commons. The discussion which has taken place in 
Parliament on the ARCHER-SHEE case has provided a 
revelation of tragic bungling which should serve as a serious 
warning to the nation. Though only a boy was immediately 
involved, it was 2 whole system belonging to the greatest 
and most popular of our public services that was brought 
to the bar. 
administrative callousness. GEORGE ARCHER-SHEE, after 
three years at Stonyhurst, where he had won the good 
opinion of all who knew him, was sent as a cadet to the 
Royal Naval College at Osborne, Early in October, 1908, 
a postal order for five shillings was missing from a boy’s 
locker, and,-signed with his name, was cashed at the local 
post-office. For some reason or other suspicion fell on 
CapEet ARCHER-SHEE, with the result that his.father was 
peremptorily called upon to withdraw him from the College. 
Thus was this boy of thirteen practically dismissed and 
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The facts of the case tell their own sad tale of 
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branded as a thief and forger without a trial, and without 
even the assistance of anyone capable of defending him 
at the sort of inquiry which was good enough to satisfy 
the naval authorities. When, however, in answer to 
persistent demands, his father’s solicitor was allowed to 
see the documents and some of the witnesses, facts were 
revealed which showed that the authorities had blundered. 
After much obstinate shuffling, the Admiralty appointed 
one of their own Officials, the Judge-Advocate of the Fleet, 
to review the case at an informal private inquiry and 
obtained a verdict that the charge was sustained. Thus, as 
far as the Admiralty were concerned, the boy was dis- 
honoured for life and his career blasted. But they had 
not reckoned on the tenacity of his father. As there was 
no process under the regulations by which the facts could 
be properly and publicly investigated, he had recourse to 
the Courts to force an inquiry by Petition of Right, which is 
open to every citizen, by suing the Crown for breach of the 
contract under which his son was sent to Osborne. This 
was met by a demurrer on the ground of the privilege of the 
Crown, and the plea was allowed by the Judge. Thistechnical 
legal objection seemed to block the way to a proper trial, 
but the dauntless father carried the case to the Court of | 
Appeal. Here at last a breach in the Admiralty’s defences 
was made. Not only did the Judges disallow the claim of 
privilege, but sent back the case to be tried on its merits, 
and actually expedited the hearing. At this trial, thanks 
to Srr EpwarpD Carson’s searching cross-examination, the 
evidence on which the naval authorities had relied was 
dragged out into the light and Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE’S © 
Court was strewn with its shivered fragments. After four — 
days of hopeless struggle, the Attorney-General threw up 
the case and admitted the boy’s innocence “ without any 
reserve of any description, intending that it shall be a com- 
plete justification of the boy, and the evidence he has given 
in Court.” 


But whilst young ARCHER-SHEE’S innocence was thus 
declared by those who had condemned him, the acknow- 
ledgment was unaccompanied by any expression of regret 
or apology, or any offer of redress. Naturally, his father 
thought that as long as these were wanting, the justification 
was incomplete. He therefore put in a claim for an 
indemnity for the legal expenses incurred, and for £10,000 
by way of compensation. The Admiralty’s only answer to 
this was a tardy and grudging offer to pay the taxed costs 
of the case. Mr. MCKENNA even went so far as to explain 
in Parliament that, when all the facts were disclosed, it 
would be seen that “it was not a case for compensation ” at 
all. In view of the dismissal of his son without a trial, and 
after the long and costly efforts to secure one, during which 
the boy had been kept by the Admiralty branded as a thief 
and a forger on evidence which crumbled away at the 
first touch, Mr. Martin ARCHER-SHEE persisted in his 
demand. ‘ Damages in such outrages,” he contended, 
“must be appraised on an appreciation of the wrongdoing, 
and of the degree and continuance of the distress and 
suffering it has caused during nearly two years of struggle 
for the barest justice—a fair trial.” Happily for the honour 
of a great public service and of English fair-play, this view 
was shared by others, and Mr. Ba.trour succeeded in 
securing that the question should be discussed in Parlia- 
ment. As Mr. Cave proceeded with his statement, which 
even Mr. McKenna had to admit was both “ fair and 
moderate,” it soon became plain that compensation in some ~ 
way proportionate to the great wrong that had been com- 
mitted must be made. In vain the Admiralty pleaded that 
a letter had been sent to the father complaining of his son’s 
unsatisfactory progress in study. The plea was laughed to 
scorn when it was stated that no fewer than twenty-six similar 
notices on other boys had been sent out during the same year. 
Mr. CavE admitted that the claim for £10,000 was too high, 
but he insisted that what was due from the Admiralty was “a 
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definite act which would mark the fact that the charge was 
finally and definitely withdrawn.” Two Liberal members 
put the point still more strongly and pleaded warmly for a 
generous view being taken. It was left to that great apostle 
of the down-trodden, Mr. Ramsay Macpona Lb, the Leader 
of the Labour party, to suggest that the demand for redress 
was an attempt at “blackmailing the Treasury”; a remark 
which evoked loud cries of shame, and brought upon him 
a well-deserved rebuke from the Chairman. The course of 
the discussion and the unmistakable feeling of the House 
had their effect on Mr. McKenna. The change which he had 
made in the regulations was not enough. He was gradually 
brought to realise and acknowledge that the case was one 
not only for compensation but also for “fair and even 
generous treatment”; and to promise that the question 
should be submitted to a Committee consisting of the 
Attorney-General, representing the Admiralty, and Sir 
Epwarp Carson, representing the ARCHER-SHEE family, 
with Lorp MERSEY, a Lord of Appeal, as the independent 
third party. Under pressure from Mr. LyTTELTON, Mr. 
McKenna went still further and completed his repentance 
by giving what should have long ago been volunteered—“ a 
full and unqualified expression of regret for the pain and 
suffering which both the father and son have undergone.” 
Thus at last this deplorable case has been brought to 
something like a satisfactory end. The result is a well- 
deserved triumph to the splendid persistence of Mr. 
Martin ARCHER-SHEE and a complete justification of the 
boy’s own school-fellows at Osborne who signed a round 
robin declaring their belief in his innocence, and of the 
confidence of his old masters at Stonyhurst, who, when 
things were darkest and he had been cast adrift, stood to 
their knowledge of his character and welcomed him back 
to his old college. It is a sign, too, of the necessity there is 
that the Courts of Justice should ever remain as a bulwark 
against the acts of bureaucracy, And finally, it comes 
as a prompt justification of Mr. BaLrour’s declaration 


that the House of Commons can still exert effective 


pressure on the Government by its debates. But, 


as The Spectator says, the case is a “humiliating memory.” 


The Daily News, in spite of its tenderness for the 
Government, admits that “the personal question apart, 
the most unfortunate feature of this case was the obstinacy 


- with which the Admiralty resisted a judicial inquiry,” and 


declares that “the net effect was grossly unjust.” There 
only remains to be settled the question of the amount of 
compensation to be awarded. That may be safely left 
to the wisdom of the capable Committee to which 
it has been entrusted. But, however one may be prepared to 
accept Mr. McKenna’s excuses for the procedure followed 
by the Admiralty, it is manifest that had it not been for 
the undaunted persistence of the father, backed by the 
possession of the necessary means, the unjust taint would 
still have rested upon the lad’s character. Equally clear is 
it that when the boy’s innocence had been proved, the 
Admiralty would have given no redress had it not been for 
the penetrating stimulus of public opinion. These things 
should not be in England. The lesson which has thus 


been taught should be a warning to bureaucracy, and an 


encouragement to the victims of its systems or its deliberate 
administrative pressure to stand out for justice. 


a 





LAMBETH AND UPSALA: A NEW DEPARTURE. 
I, 


Of later years the Church of England, moved by a 
laudable desire to promote the unity of Christendom and 
conscious of her isolation, has been seeking to enter into 
closer relations with other religious bodies. Hitherto these 
endeavours have not met with much success. The negotia- 
tions with the schismatic Eastern churches have resulted in 
little more than an exchange of courtesies. The unofficial 
overtures made to Rome by Lord Halifax in 1894 led to 
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the condemnation of Anglican Orders. The Jansenists of 
Holland are as unwilling as the Catholics themselves to 
admit the validity of Anglican ordinations. The Old 
Catholic movement has practically failed. There remained 
on the Continent of Europe only one other religious body 
which could claim with some appearance of probability to 
have preserved unbroken its line of bishops from pre- 
Reformation times, This body was the Lutheran Church 
of Sweden. It is true that in modern times Lutherans 
have usually been regarded as heretics even by moderate 
High Churchmen. This may be seen from the efforts 
which were made in 1841 by the Tractarians to prevent the 
appointment of a Lutheran alternately with a member of 
the Church of England to the Anglican bishopric of 
Jerusalem. But so exaggerated is the importance attached 
by Anglicans to the retention of “the historic episcopate” 
by a religious body, even when the other marks of the 
Catholic Church are absent, that they are nowadays willing 
to overlook doctrinal deficiencies in such cases. 

Moreover the requirements of the Lambeth Conference 
of 1897 were by no means excessive. The Holy Scriptures 
as the rule of faith, the retention of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, and of the sacraments of Baptism and of the Lord’s ~ 
Supper, combined with the historic episcopate, seemed to 
the Anglican bishops to furnish a sufficient basis for 
negotiations with other religious communities. 

In 1888 the question of the relations of the Anglican 
communion to the Established Church of Sweden first 
came before the Lambeth Conference. It was then resolved 
“that earnest efforts should be made to establish more 
friendly relations between the Scandinavian and Anglican 
churches ; and that approaches on the part of the Swedish 
Church, with a view to the mutual explanation of differ- 
ences, would be most gladly welcomed in order to the 
ultimate establishment, if possible, of intercommunion on 
sound principles of ecclesiastical polity.” For a long time | 
the Swedish Lutherans paid no attention to this appeal. In — 
1897 the sub-committee on Scandinavian affairs reported 
to the Lambeth Conference of that year that no desire for 
nearer approach to the Anglican Church was apparent on 
the part of the Church of Sweden. Such was not to be 
always the case. The barriers which separated one church 
from another were gradually breaking down. 

The growing desire in all parts of the world to put an 
end to the divisions among Christians, the increasing love 
throughout Scandinavia for all things English, the marriage 
of an English princess into the Royal Family of Sweden, 
all these causes made the Swedes anxious to grasp the right 
hand of fellowship held out to them from Lambeth. They 
could not but feel flattered on seeing advances made to 
them by the great Church of England. Moreover, by 
entering into closer relations with the Anglican Church 
the Swedish bishops doubtless hoped to strengthen the 
position of their own church in Sweden. That position 
has been threatened of late years by Socialism and by the 
unbelief which seems inseparable from many forms of — 
Socialism, by indifference, and by the dislike bred by 
centuries of unquestioned domination. 

In view of all these facts it is not surprising that the 
Archbishop of Upsala (Dr. Ekman) sent Dr. Tottie, Bishop 
of Kalmar, to the Lambeth Conference of 1908 witha 
letter of greeting to the assembled bishops. The Bishop 
of Kalmar was, needless to say, most cordially received, 
and the Swedish Primate’s letter was thankfully acknow- 
ledged. The Conference requested the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to appoint a Commission to correspond with 
the Swedish Church through the Archbishop of Upsala 
on the possibility and conditions of an alliance of some 
sort between the Swedish and Anglican Churches. The 
Commission was duly appointed. Headed by the Bishops 
of Winchester and Salisbury most of its members proceeded 
to Sweden at the invitation of the Archbishop of Upsala 
in September, 1909, and conferred at Upsala with the 
representatives of the Swedish Church. A report of 
the proceeedings at this Conference has recently been 
published (1). This report together with the Bishop of 
Salisbury’s Hale Lectures (2), and a little volume by the 
Anglican Bishop of Marquette, U.S.A. (3), give a good idea 





(1) ‘The Church of England and the Church of Sweden” 
(Mowbrays, 1911). 

(2) **The National Church of Sweden ” (Hale Lectures, 1910), by 
John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury (Mowbrays, 1911). : 

(3) ‘‘The Church of Sweden and the Anglican Communion,” by 


G. Mott Williams, Bishop of Marquette (Mowbrays, 1911). 
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of the views and intentions of some of the rulers of the 
Anglican Church with regard to the Church of Sweden. 
At the very outset of the Conference the Bishop of Kalmar 
said that he presumed that the ultimate aim of the 
Conference might be held to be full and permanent 
inter-communion in cases of necessity. ‘“‘ He desired that 
inter-communion should eventually be regarded not merely 
as a matter of comity, but as a right that might be 
claimed.” 


To these propositions the Bishop of Winchester gave a 
general assent. After that the Conference went on to discuss 
the question of episcopal succession both in England and 
in Sweden, as the Swedes had questions to ask with regard 
to the consecrations of Bishop Barlow and Archbishop 
Parker, and other matters connected with Anglican ordina- 
tions. These need not detain us. There is, however, one 
point with regard to the discussion which can scarcely be 
ignored. It was all so intensely academic. If Catholics 
had not treated Swedish Orders as invalid and Anglicans 
had not shown a desire to emphasise their validity, it is 
pretty certain that the question of the validity of Swedish 
Orders would never have been raised among the Swedish 
Lutherans at all. The Church of Sweden is a Lutheran 
body like the Churches of Denmark and Norway, and the 
Lutheran communities in Germany and in the United 
States. Both in theory and in practice she makes no 
difference between episcopal and non-episcopal orders. 
The Treatise on the Power and Primacy of the Pope 
‘appended to the Schmalkaldic Articles is included among 
_ the confessional books of the Swedish Church. In that 
treatise it is expressly affirmed that by the Law of God 
there is no difference between the orders of bishop and 
pastor, and that therefore when a pastor ordains in his own 
- church such ordinations are valid in the sight of God. 
Therefore when the lawful bishops refuse to ordain, each 
church may exercise its right of ordaining. Sven Balter, 
Dean of Wexi6, truly interpreted the mind of the Swedish 
Church when he wrote in his ‘“ Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
Ceremonies ” that it was a Popish theory that priests must 
needs be ordained by a bishop. ‘‘We have sounder prin- 
ciples,” he adds, The Congregation (Férsamlingen) which 
has power to call, has also authority to have a priest ordained 
by whomsoever of its teachers it will, A bishop does not 
ordain in his own but in the Congregation’s name, and by its 
authority. After that the writer endeavours to prove that 
Timothy was ordained by presbyters, and that in ancient 
times presbyters ordained at Alexandria in the absence of 
the bishop. These theories have left their mark upon the 
Swedish ordinal. Just before ordaining a minister the 
bishop says to him: “In accordance with the fullness of 
power committed to me on God’s behalf dy Ais Congregation 
Jor this business 1 confer upon you herewith the office of 
a priest in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” The form used at the ordination 
of a bishop is exactly similar, mutatis mutandis. 


The practice of the Swedish Church with regard to inter- 
communion with other Lutheran communities is in full 
accordance with the theories which have just been set 
forth. Not only is she in full communion with the National 
Churches of Denmark and Norway, which willingly acknow- 
ledge that their first Protestant bishops were ordained by 
presbyters. She also gladly admits to her altars the 
members of the Lutheran Churches of Germany and the 
United States, which have lost the very semblance of epis- 
copal government. Nay more. She hands over those of 
her own children who emigrate to America to the ministra- 
tions of the Augustana Synod, which is a purely Presby- 
terian body. Attention is drawn in the Report of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Commission (p. 17) to the fact 
that though there is full intercommunion between the 
Church of Sweden and other Churches adhering to the 
Confession of Augsburg, including admission to Holy 
Communion and the exchange of pulpits, yet there is no 
instance of a clergyman ordained elsewhere holding a 
benefice in Sweden. This is, however, not the same as 
saying that there is no instance of a clergyman in Presby- 
terian Orders being appointed to a living in Sweden. In 
spite of the fact that the Church Law of 1686 prohibited 
anyone from entering the priesthood who was not ordained 
by a bishop, a number of Swedish ministers were ordained 
by their fellow-presbyters during the eighteenth century. 
The government of the Church of Sweden was, and is 
purely Erastian, and the King was able to make rules with 


regard to the administration of the Sacraments. In virtue 
of this power he gave permission from time to time to 
presbyters to ordain other presbyters. 


The Bishop of. Salisbury has a list of over fifty such 
Presbyterian ordinations during the eighteenth century, 
most of which took place in Sweden (“‘ The National Church’ 
of Sweden,” pp. 331, 332 note). Thus Matthzeus Asp, Dean 
of Upsala, ordained twenty priests in 1758 during a vacancy 
of the archbishopric, and Lars Hydren, who was likewise 
Dean of Upsala, ordained, under similar circumstances, 
sixteen priests in 1764 and thirteen priests in 1775. In the 
Report of the Upsala Conference mention is made of the 
fact that a man ordained by royal permission or in the 
Augustana Synod in the United States of America may 
become a curate in Sweden, but not an incumbent (Report, 
p- 17). It must, however, be noted in this connexion that, 
as in all Lutheran Churches, so also in the Swedish Church, 
the curate has as much right to celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion as the incumbent. There is not the same rule in 
Sweden as in Scotland, where the right of celebrating Holy 
Communion is confined to the minister of the parish. 
Should the objects of the Commissioners of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury be attained, those members of the Church of 
England who glory in the name of Catholic will one day 
find themselves in full communion with the members of the 
Augustana Synod in America, a purely Presbyterian organi- . 
sation. A hope seems to be entertained that that body 
would be ready to accept episcopal ordination at the hands 
of the Swedish Mother Church (“The National Church of 
Sweden,” p. 411). Evidently, however, there is some reluct- 
ance on the part of many members of the Augustana Synod 
to make this concession. They fear to loosen the ties 
which bind them to the ‘‘Lutheran General Council,” a 
body which is said to number 900,000 communicants, that _ 
is to say, about as many communicants as the Anglican 
Church itself possesses in the United States. Indeed if all 
the various Lutheran bodies which exist in the United 
States and Canada are taken together, they count some two 
million communicants in those countries as compared with 
those of the Anglican Church in North America, which 
number about eleven hundred thousand. 


Some fifty years ago there were various acts of inter- 
communion with the Swedes on the part of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America. About 1860 the Rev. Jacob 
Bredberg, a clergyman ordained by the Lutherans in Sweden, 
was instituted by Bishop Whitehouse, of Illinois (“The 
National Church of Sweden,” p. 404), as Rector of 
the Anglican Church of St. Ausgarius at Chicago. At 
about the same time Dr. Mellin and other Swedish 
Lutheran ministers were also permitted to officiate in 
Anglican churches. This was before Ritualism had reached 
its present stage of development. It is said that nowadays 
many of the Swedish Lutherans in America are by no means 
anxious to enter into closer relationship with the Anglican 
Church, which they look upon as a halfway-house to Rome. 
Nothing is further removed from the truth than any attempts 
to represent the Established Church of Sweden as other 
than a purely Protestant body. Gustavus Adolphus is her 
hero, and she glories in her Protestantism. The mitres, 
copes, pectoral crosses, and pastoral staves of her bishops, 
the chasubles of her presbyters are pure pieces of anti- 
quarianism. She retains the chasuble, and utterly rejects 
and condemns the doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Christ is believed to be really present in the elements when 
they are consecrated, and again when they are received by. 
the communicants, but there is no cultus of the Blessed 
Sacrament. and no special reverence is paid to the elements 
outside the time of consecration and the time of com- 
munion. The parish churches are closed throughout the 
week, except when they are opened now and again for a 
service, ; 


There is no order of deacons forming a part of the 
sacred ministry. |The Swedish deacons are lay readers. 
Confirmation has long since been abolished. No move- 
ment similar to the Oxford Movement has ever taken place 
inside the Swedish Church in modern times. No real 
interest is taken in-the question of orders. This lack of 
interest is reflected in Swedish theological literature. 
Apparently no treatise on the subject was written in 
Swedish during the whole of the nineteenth century with 
the exception of a little work by a Catholic missionary, 
Father Bernhard, written in answer to Dr. Nicholson, 
Anglican Chaplain at Gothenburg, who published two books 
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in defence of the Swedish ordinations (4), 
the eighteenth century. 


which High Church Anglicans attach so much importance. 


Swedish Protestant theologians do not really care about the 
Even Dean Lundstrém, one of those 
who insisted most at the Conference upon the fact 


historic episcopate. 


that the succession of Swedish bishops had never been 


broken, has written in an article to Zhe Review of 
Licclesiastical History (Kyrkohistorisk Arsshrifé) about 
‘the so-called ‘successio apostolica.’” A few High Church 
theologians in Sweden may take a certain pride in 
believing that they have preserved the apostolic succession 


in their church. The most active party among the Swedish 


Lutherans are carrying out an active campaign upon 
They 


revivalistic lines against unbelief and immorality. 
‘resemble our English Methodists in many ways. They and 


those who sympathise with them consider it unspiritual to 
insist upon a mere mechanical continuity, for so they 


imagine it to be. They are unwilling to set up any 


obstacle which may render it more difficult for them to 
co-operate with those of their fellow-Christians who do not 
That is the true attitude 


possess an episcopal organisation. _ 
of the Swedish Church. On Anglican principles, however, 


a church may be in possession of many advantages, of 
whose existence all or the majority of its members are 
How, otherwise, could the survival of the 
Anglican Church as a “branch” of the Catholic Church 
_ be explained, when the state of things in England during 


unconscious. 


the eighteenth century is borne in mind? An Anglican 


may, therefore, object that the Swedish Church does really 
possess the gift of apostolic succession, although as a 
Church she has until quite lately shown itself unconscious of 


the fact. 
An examination of the grounds upon which this claim is 


based must, however, be reserved for another article, when 
an attempt will also be made to show why it is that 


Catholics regard Swedish Orders as invalid. 





HOLY WEEK AND EASTER IN ST. MARK’S, 
VENICE, IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


II. 


On Maundy Thursday the Primicerius pontificated at the 


Mass, in which were various things which would have struck 
the observant stranger. 
response was each time ‘ Miserere nobis.” Our readers, 
of course, know that this is always done in St. John 


Lateran, but at Venice it would seem to have been peculiar 
_ to this day : the reason for omitting ‘‘ Dona nobis pacem” 


being obviously the fact that the pax was not given. Next 


point at the general communion, after the deacon had 


sung the ‘ Confiteor,” the priest imposed a penance, the 
“Pater” and “‘ Ave,” before giving absolution. The bells 
were rung at the Communion instead of at the “Gloria,” 
and were then silent till the “Gloria” on Holy Saturday. 
Vespers were sung between the Communion and the Post- 
communion, and at the ‘ Magnificat” there were three 
antiphons. At the end of Mass the master of ceremonies 
asked the Nuncio’s permission for the Primicerius to give 
the blessing, after which two indulgences were published, 
one of one hundred days, granted by the Nuncio, and 
another of forty days, granted by the Primicerius. Finally, 
there was no last gospel. 

On Good Friday, the celebrant and his ministers, in 
chasubles, left the sacristy after None, the celebrant carry- 
ing a relic of the Passion, the deacon the burse, and the 
subdeacon the cruets, preceded as usual by the acolytes 
with their candles, which, however, were unlighted. When 
they reached the sanctuary, the deacon received the reliquary 
from the celebrant and placed it on the altar ; the celebrant, 
deacon and subdeacon prostrated themselves as is usually 
done ; the same two lessons as those in the Roman Missal 
were sung, the one by a lector, the other by the subdeacon ; 
and then followed the Passion. When the words “Non 
scindamus eam” were reached, two clerks removed two 
folded linen cloths which had been placed on the altar, 





(4) The Rev. A. Nicholson, LL.D., ‘* Apostolic Succession in the 
Church of Sweden.” Rivingtons, 1880. 
‘$ Vindiciae Arosienses.” Griffiths and Farran, 1882. 
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Two or three 
treatises on the same subject were written in the course of 
Otherwise Swedish Protestant 
literature is almost a blank with regard to a matter to 


First at the “‘ Agnus Dei,” the 
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one at either end, before the beginning of the office. And 
when they came to “ Videbunt in quem transfixerunt ” the 
great cross over the choir was uncovered, and the veil of 
the high altar was removed. The ordinary prayers followed, 
an extra one being interposed for the Doge and Senate 
after that for the Emperor. The celebrant and his ministers 
then went to the sacristy, and brought back with them a 
veiled cross, “ Hagios 0 Theos, Hagios Ischiros, Hagios 
Athanatos, eleison imas,” with its Latin translation 
“Sanctus,” &c., being sung thrice by the choir as the 
cross was carried to the place appointed for the uncovering, 
which was near the Doge’s seat. When it had been 
uncovered, the celebrant intoned the antiphon ‘“ Ecce 
lignum crucis,” which the choir finished. The celebrant 
then proceeded to the high altar and placed the cross on 
the steps ; then he and his ministers, having removed their 
vestments and their shoes, adored it. This was next done 
by the Primicerius, who was accompanied by two of his 
canons ; then by the Doge, who put off the ducal mantle 3 
then by the Nuncio and other ambassadors, the ducal 
councillors, the other great officers of State, and the 
senators. Meantime, four cantors in. red copes sang the 
“Pange lingua gloriosi,” repeating “ Crux fidelis” after 
each verse. When the last of the senators had adored the 
cross, it was taken by one of the sacristans and placed on 
the steps of the altar of the Blessed Sacrament to be adored 
by the people. The priest, with his ministers, went to the 
altar for the Mass of the Presanctified, which began with 
the “Confiteor,” said by celebrant and Doge. After the 
Mass came Vespers, and then the celebrant blessed with 
the relic, first the doge, the ambassadors and the civil 
magnates, then the primicerius, the canons, and under- 
canons ; the people in the church were afterwards blessed 
by another priest. 

The most striking of the Good Friday ceremonies was 
however yet to come—the procession in the afternoon. 
After a sermon on the Passion, usually preached by a 
Capuchin, the procession was formed in the following 
order. First came ten representatives of each of five of the 
great confraternities, or scuole (the other scuola, that of 
St. Mark, having a more dignified place), and after 
them the clergy of St. Mark’s, the confraternity of St. Mark, 
six men from the “panateria” each carrying a gilt torch, 
and two thurifers. Then came four of the canons in black 
velvet dalmatics carrying a bier on which was the Blessed 
Sacrament, followed by the vicar in black velvet cope and 
stole, and then by the primicerius between two canons. 
Next came six more torches, then ten more representatives 
of the confraternity of St. Mark, some of the doge’s 
officers, and, lastly, the Doge himself with the Signory. 
When the procession had passed out of the church a black 
canopy was held over the bier by six under-canons in black 
samite copes, two torches being carried in front and two 
behind. Three stations were made, and at each one, all 
kneeling, the cantors sang: “ Venite et ploremus ante 
Dominum qui passus est pro nobis,” and then, standing: 
“Popule meus quid feci tibi,” &c, “Quia eduxi,” &c. 
When the procession had re-entered the church it went to 
the sepulchre in the sacristy ; and, after a versicle had been 
sung, the vicar standing with the pyx in his hands, the 
blessing with the Blessed Sacrament was given in the usual 
manner. The pyx was then placed in the sepulchre, and 
this was sealed with the doge’s ring, the cantors singing : 
““Sepulto Domino signatum est monumentum ad ostium 
monumenti ; ponentes milites qui custodirent illud : Ne forte 
veniant discipuli ejus et furentur eum et dicant plebi, 
Surrexit a mortuis.” 

Extraordinary as this procession was in the eighteenth 
century, it seems to have been even more so in the seven- 
teenth. A French writer who was living in Venice in an 
official capacity in the latter part of that century says that 
then the Blessed Sacrament was carried in a coffin covered 
with black velvet, and that the procession took place at 
nine o’clock at night. He adds, too, that this was done 
not only by St. Mark’s but by every parish church in 
Venice, and that the city on that night was “ eclairée d’un 
million de flambeaux,” which made him think that as much 
wax was burnt in Venice on that one night as throughout 
the rest of Italy during a whole year. 

On Holy Saturday the celebrant was vested in white, but 
over his white vestment he wore a violet cope, “ Sacris 
vestibus albis indutus cum pluviali desuper violaceo.” He 
blessed the fire and the incense in the sacristy before the 





doge arrived ; and when the most serene prince and the 
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left the sacristy for the singing of the paschal proeconium 
and the blessing of the paschal candle. 
carring the various books which would be required ; then 
“4 young priest” in cotta carrying a silver basin in which 


were the five “ grains” of incense, each shaped like a pine- 


cone, and as large as a goose’s egg ; the subdeacon came 
next, and then the deacon bearing the reed with the triple 
candle ; then a priest, “similarly vested in a red dalmatic,” 
carrying the paschal candle; and lastly the celebrant. At 
the door of the sacristy the deacon sang “ Lumen Christi,” 
again at the door of the sanctuary, and a third time at the 
door of the choir, facing the nave ; and each time the choir 
answered ‘“‘Deo gratias.” The deacon then sang the 
** Exultet ” and blessed the paschal candle ; and at the end 
of the blessing, after Pope and Emperor, the Doge and 
Primicerius were prayed for. Five prophecies followed. 
Whilst the third, ‘‘ Apprehenderunt septem mulieres,” was 
being sung, six priests of the chapter of the church of S. 
Geminiano, each wearing a stole, went in procession to the 
font saying the litanies. This was done during the fourth 
prophecy by six of the chapter of S. Giuliano, and during 
the fifth by the chapter of S. Basso. After the prophecies 
came the blessing of the font, to which all went in pro- 
cession. First four torchbearers, then four cantors “ pluvia- 
libus sanguineis induti,” two acolytes with candles, thurifers, 
then four priests in surplice and white stole carrying a white 
canopy, under which a priest in a red dalmatic carried the 
holy chrism. Then came two more acolytes with candles ; 
the under-canons ; the canons ; the subdeacon ; the deacon ; 
the celebrant in a violet cope; another priest carrying the 
paschal candle ; the primicerius escorted by two canons ; the 
Doge and the Signory. Going to the baptistery a long 
hymn, “ Rex sanctorum angelorum,” was sung by the 
cantors. When the font had been blessed the deacon, 
turning to the people three times, asked in Italian whether 
anyone present was desirous of baptism. After this, 
returning to the choir, the “Te Deum” was sung. On 
their way they made a halt at the lamp: the deacon took 
the paschal candle, and three times sang “ Attendite,” 
raising his voice higher and again higher: he then lighted 
the lamp with the candle. This done the “Te Deum” was 
resumed, and the procession made its way to the choir ; 
where the celebrant and the Doge said the ‘‘ Confiteor ” as 
usual ; the organ sounded ; and the cantors sang the “ Kyrie” 
of the Mass. At the end of Mass, Vespers were sung 
with one psalm only, “‘ Laudate Dominum,” before and after 
' which, however, five antiphons were sung. Vespers finished, 
the Nuncio, or in his absence the Primicerius, gave the blessing 
and granted an indulgence. After which there was “ neither 
the gospel ‘In principio,’ nor the antiphon ‘Regina 
Coeli,’ nor anything else.” 

On Easter Sunday the “pala d’oro” was uncovered, and 
the treasures of the church were displayed on the high altar. 
Early in the morning the sacristan removed the Blessed 
Sacrament from the sepulchre. When the hour for the 
procession had arrived, four acolytes in rochets, carrying 
silver candlesticks, took their place before the great silver 
cross which was carried by others wearing albs and 
new damascene dalmatics. The clergy, headed by the 
vicar, followed in precious copes, and all went to the palace 
to fetch the Doge. When the Doge had joined the pro- 
cession it went outside the church to the great doors which 
were locked. The vicar went to one of them and three 
times knocked thrice—nine times in all. A dialogue then 
took place between cantors in the church and others with- 
out. Those within sang “Quem quaeritis in sepulchro 
Christicolae ?” and those outside “ Jesum Nazarenum cruci- 
fixum o Coelicolae.” To this the cantors in the church 
replied, “ Non est hic, surrexit, sicut praedixerat : Ite nun- 
tiate quia surrexit,” adding ‘ Venite et videte locum ubi 
positus erat Dominus. Alleluia, Alleluia.” The doors of 
the church were then thrown open; and entering, the pro- 
cession went to the sepulchre. When this was reached, 
the vicar went up to it and put his head inside: then, 
standing at the door, facing the doge, he sang “ Surrexit 
Christus,” and the choir answered “ Deo gratias.” , 

In the middle of the choir he again sang ‘“ Surrexit 
Christus ” on a higher note, and for a third time on a higher 
note still when he reached the place where the doge was 
standing, the choir each time replying “Deo gratias.” 
Mass was then sung by the primicerius, who at the end, by 
the permission of the Nuncio, gave the blessing. After the 
blessing Indulgences were granted by both Nuncio and 
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signory had taken their places, he with the rest of the clergy 







First went clerks 
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Primicerius as was done on Maundy Thursday: the rubric 
noting that if any bishop should sing the Mass he would 
not grant an indulgence. The function ended with the 
singing of the “ Regina Coeli.” 

The Easter functions were brought toa close by the Doge 
and Signory, in accordance with ancient custom, going in 
State, in the afternoon of Easter Day, to the Benedictine 
Nuns of St. Zachary. Tassini states that this visit to St. 
Zachary took its rise in the middle of the ninth century, 
when the Pope, Benedict II., was in Venice; but he 
does not give any reason for its being made. The date 
first fixed was September 13, the anniversary of the 
vigil of the consecration of the church, but this was later 
changed to Easter. On the occasion of the first visit the 
abbess, a Morosini, gave the Doge a superbly jewelled golden 
corno, afterwards used for the coronation of the Doge, and 
it is said worn by him when he made this state visit to the 
nuns; if this was the one which actually existed in the 
seventeenth century, from the description of the French writer 
already referred to, it must indeed have been a magnificent — 
head-dress, worthy of the official head of the most Christian 
republic. The Doge and Signory assisted at Vespers in the 
convent church, but in connexion with this the only matter 
worthy of special mention seems to be that after the prayer 
a procession was made to the font, and from the font to the 
sepulchre ; processions which, the Rubric notes, would not 
take place in St. Mark’s should the Doge be prevented by 
bad weather from going to St. Zachary, and in consequence _ 
assist at Vespers in his own church. 








NOTES. 


“The Life of Cardinal Vaughan,” which has been 
received with such kindness by the Press in this country, 
has now been honoured with a letter of warmest approval — 
from Pius X., a letter which the Holy Father has written 
throughout with his own hand. We print below the Latin 
text with a translation: 


DILEcTO FILIO, JoANNI SNEAD-Cox, ob preeclarum 
opus de vita et operibus desideratissimi Cardinalis 
Vaughan, Archiepiscopi Westmonasteriensis, gratulantes 
ex animo, utque ad bonum exemplum in vernaculas 
linguas transferatur exoptantes, grati et benevolentis 
animi testem, Apostolicam Benedictionem peramanter 
impertimus. 

PIUS GP. Pete 

-Ex Aedibus Vaticanis, die 5 Aprilis, 1911. 


[ TRANSLATION. ] 


Sincerely congratulating Our well-beloved son, John — 
Snead-Cox, upon his admirable work upon the life and 
labours of the much-loved Cardinal Vaughan, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, and earnestly hoping that, 
for the spread of good example, it may be translated 
into the languages of other nations, We most affec- 
tionately bestow upon him, in token of Our favour and 
goodwill, the Apostolic Benediction. 

Prius X. Pope. 

From the Vatican on the 5th day of April, rgrt. 





In connexion with the Prime Minister’s answer to Mr. 
Sheehan in which he declared that the Government hoped 
after the passage of the Parliament Bill to introduce another 
Education Bill on the lines advocated by his Nonconfor- 
mist supporters, we are glad to see that Mr. Sheehan has 
written to Zhe Freeman's Journal to point out the grave 
danger ahead. In this letter, which appeared in Saturday’s 
issue, he says: “The Prime Minister announced that the 
Governent stand pledged to introduce an Education Bill to 
disestablish all denominational influences in the schools if 
the Parliament Bill passes. This is sufficiently serious in 
itself, but it is of still more importance that the Irish people 
should understand the nature of the Bill to which the 
Government now stand definitely pledged. It is stated in 
unmistakable terms by the Rev. Dr Clifford, the Chief of 
the Nonconformists, who, in proposing the resolution at the - 
Free Church Council on the subject, declared that if the 
Government was to disestablish the Church in Wales they 
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must also ‘within the present Parliament disestablish the | that only after publication of the separation, with knowledge 


Papacy from the rates in England.’ 
clearer than this?” 


Could language be 


At a time like the present when again definite proposals 
for a permanent system of arbitration between the United 
Kingdom and the United States are being drafted, it is well 
that the noble plea put forward in 1896 by three English- 
speaking Cardinals, Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Logue, and 
Cardinal Vaughan should be recalled to mind. The test of 
this eloquent document will be found in another column. 
What is now happening shows that the appeal has not been 
without its effect, and justifies the conviction therein 
expressed that the difficulties in the way of such arbitration 
would not prove to be insuperable provided the desire to 
overcome them were genuine and general. The reality of 
the desire has been demonstrated by the recent declarations 
made by the President of the United States, and by Sir 
Edward Grey on behalf of the British Government, and it 
may be hoped that, as the Cardinals said, the establishment 
of such a permanent process of arbitration between these 
two great English-speaking countries will “create new 
guarantees for peace that cannot fail to influence the whole 
of Christendom.” Their appeal was addressed to the 
people by whom the policy of Governments is moulded, 
and it is for the people to strengthen the hands of the 
Governments concerned by petitions and other constitu- 
tional means for making their wishes known. The 
establishment of such a system of arbitration would make 
the coronation year of the son of Edward the Peacemaker 
stand forth as one of the brightest days in the long history 
of the world. 


The meeting held under the chairmanship of Bishop Butt 
at the Cathedral Hall on Monday ought to be a sufficient 
indication of the desire of the ecclesiastical authorities 
that Catholics should come forward to co-operate in the 
Pageant of London, which is to form part of the Festival of 
Empire. A great and unwonted opportunity has been 
offered us of taking a corporate part in a patriotic demons- 
tration and so publicly identifying ourselves with the 
Empire of which Catholics form no inconspicuous factor. 
We are also afforded an opportunity of testifying to the faith 
of our forefathers by being privileged to represent an 
It is 
surely our duty that the enactment of the scene entrusted to 
us should be at once correct in detail and splendid in 
presentation. Whether on the stage or in previous pageants 
we have often had to criticise the inadequate presentation 
of events in which Catholicism is concerned ; we have here 
a chance of securing that: one incident shall be placed 
It is, therefore, emphatically a case in which 
all who are able should come forward with help, either by 
personal service or in other ways. Some 400 men and 150 
children are wanted to take part, and those who are willing 
to do so are requested to send in their names to Mr. 
Valentine Dunford, of the Catholic Association. 


The Revolutionary Government in Portugal is not having 
an altogether comfortable time. There are disturbances 
among the people and hankerings after the Monarchy. 
Meanwhile, it is announced that the Ministry are anxious 
to have a meeting of the National Assembly in order to 
restore as soon as possible a normal situation. With this 
view they have again tinkered the Electoral Law which they 
have devised and by which the elections are to be regulated. 
The world is now informed that they are to take place next 
month, and the period during which they will continue has 
been shortened. But the question of the separation of 
Church and State appears to be so urgent that it is not to 
be left to the uncertain chances of Parliamentary discussion 
even after a carefully engineered election. The “ reform ” 
is to be decreed immediately, and the decree is to take 
effect on June 1. In connexion with this question the 
Lisbon correspondent of Zhe Zimes announces that the 
Portuguese Bishops have received a note from Cardinal 
Merry del Val, “advising them to accept the separation of 
Church and State without reserve. The Cardinal declares 


of all the conditions therein expressed, will the Holy See 
decide upon what course of action it will take.” 


A writer who contributes notes on subjects connected 
with the Free Churches to Zhe Manchester Guardian 
has devoted some pains to explaining the curious objec- 
tions which Nonconformists have to allowing an official census 
of their adherents. As may be seen from the displays 
given some years ago by Zhe Daily News and The British 
Weekly, they are ready to organise a census of their own, 
but they refuse to allow any demand for a statement as to 
a man’s religion to appear on the census papers. This 
curious objection to any system of numbering which would 
be of value is not unnaturally the subject of much unfavour- 
able comment. Some say that it looks as if they were 
afraid to allow a revelation of their own numerical weak- 
ness, or to give away the case for the disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales, where they would have the world 
believe the Church of England is in a minority. Zhe 
Manchester Guardian’s contributor states that the objec- 
tions of Nonconformists to a State Census of religions are 
twofold. Inthe first place, they contend that the attempt 
would issue in no valid result. The reason of this is not 
apparent, in spite of the writer’s elaborate argumentation 
about the “decision of will,” and the “grit” which are 
needed for anyone to become, or to write himself down, 
a Free Churchman, whilst no such strength of will is 
necessary for a person to describe himself as a Church- 
man. But it is hard to see how people who refuse to be 
numbered methodically and officially, should yet so per- 
sistently boast of their numbers as ascertained by amateur 
methods of their own devising and carrying out. ; 





Their second objection to an official religious census is, 
pursues the writer, ‘more fundamental.” And he goes on 
to offer the following explanation of it. ‘ It concerns the 
rights of religious liberty. While the true Christian must 
recognise his Master’s requirement of open confession, even 
to the length of martyrdom, he may well repudiate the 
claim of the State to extort it from him. Besides, his 
religious ideas may be too individual, too subtle, too pro- 
found, or two mystical to find a place in any schedule drawn 
up in a Government Office. How could George Fox or 
Count Tolstoy have used such a schedule?” So, then, we 
are to understand that some of the Nonconformist differ- 
ences of opinion on religious matters are so subtle, that 
they have so far eluded being fastened by a name, and so 
numerous, that the hundreds of names set forth in 
Whitakers Almanack are insufficient to exhaust their 
bewildering variety. But as to the talk about the repudia- 
tion of the claim of the State to ask a man his religion, 
what right have its holders to bring it forward when they 
areactually appealing to theState to disestablish anddisendow 
a Church on the ground of its dwindling membership and 
of their own numerical superiority? Under such circum- 
stances it would seem that the State should insist on a 
religious census. We must confess that the writer’s argu- 
ment leaves us quite unconvinced. 


It is one of the curiosities of politics that the Report of 
the Royal Commission, published in 1905, on the question 
of our food supply in time of war has attracted so little 
attention. The Report told of the gravity of the peril and 
considered the precautions which might be taken, but 
neither the public nor the Government has given any 
serious attention to the question. And yet the Commis- 
sion told us that there are certain months in the year when 
there is normally rather less than six weeks’ supply of wheat 
and flour available for immediate consumption. The Royal 
Commission, while it pointed out all the peril, and insisted 
on the certainty that the price of bread would leap up at 
the mere suggestion of war, was less helpful when it came 
to consider the possible remedies. It discussed, but did 
not commit itself to recommending either that the Govern- 
ment should purchase and store a reserve of grain or that it 
should subsidise the British farmer to keep his harvests 
unsold for a longer period. The Commissioners approached 
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unanimity, however, when they came to consider what may 
be described as the “ free storage” remedy. At the root of 
the difficulty is the modern tendency affecting almost all 
trades to diminish stocks and, so far as possible, to supply 
the retailer with all his requirements from day to day. 


The nature of the remedy or palliative referred to has 
been concisely described by a writer in Zhe Times: 
“Following, as an illustration, the course of the grain 
grown in Canada, it will be found that after the great 
expanse of the Far West has been reaped, the grain destined 
for England begins to flow in a steady stream towards our 
shores. First of all, it is directed to the Great Lakes and is 
received in the vast elevators of Winnipeg, Port Arthur, 
Fort William, or elsewhere. Some of it may thence pass 
through the Lakes and by rail to Montreal, but this route is 
closed by ice in winter, and the portion in which we are 
most interested turns southward out of Canada, and flows 
on by rail to the United States ports of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. There the steady flow is 
arrested and becomes intermittent. Instead of pursuing its 
onward course across the Atlantic our Canadian grain is 
held up in the American ports until such time as the 
English millers are prepared to purchase, receive, and grind 
it. The great bulk of the quantity destined for us might 
well continue its journey and be warehoused here, but the 
storage charges on this side stand in the way of a continuous 
transit. The whole cost of transit from the Canadian West 
to Liverpool and Manchester is an element in the selling 
price of the wheat. Not so the cost of storage here, since 
the English miller will pay no more for grain ex storehouse 
than for grain ex ship, and the extra cost accordingly would 
fall on the American exporter. Thus it will be seen that 
the main question of holding stocks here instead of in 
American ports is practically a matter of storage charges.” 





For full details of the scheme the Report of the Royal 
Commission must be consulted. It suffices to say that by 
the method proposed, storage, with re-delivery on ex-ship 
terms, might be provided for an average week’s consump- 
tion of half a million quarters for an annual payment of 
412,500. For £100,000 per annum, much less than the 
cost of working one first-class cruiser, free storage could be 
offered for the cargoes of 100 vessels carrying eight weeks’ 
supply of grain. With this offer accepted either by the 
British miller, the American seller, or the British farmer 
(and it would always be to the advantage of one or the 
other), we should find ourselves with at least twice our 
minimum supply, and the cost to the Government would be 
but sixpence per quarter per annum. 





Among the fifty volumes selected by the Trustees of the 
British Museum from the Huth Library is a little booklet 
with what Ze Times describes as the unpromising title of 
“Interrogatories to Churchwardens.” Issued in 1 558, some 
seven months before the death of Queen Mary, its questions 
give some idea of the little ways of the Protestant Alliance 
people of the day. Thus in No, xlix. the churchwardens 
are examined whether they “have procured or consentyd in 
any wyse, that duryng anye part of the Sermon made at 
Paules Crosse, there shoulde be rynging of belles, playing 
of Children, cryinge or making lowde noyse, rydynge of 
horses, or otherwyse, so that the Preacher there, or his 
audience, was trobled thereby.” Again in No. xiii. we 
have an interesting reference to a matter which was some 
time ago discussed in our correspondence columns. The 
interrogatory serves to confirm the conclusion that it was 
the ancient custom to look upon the Sacred Host and the 
Chalice at the time of the Elevation in the Mass. It runs 
as follows: ‘‘Whether ther be within the sayd parishe 
any, that at the sacring time of the Masse dothe hange 
downe theyr heades, or hyde themselves behinde pillars, or 
turneth away their faces, or departeth out of the church, 
because they woulde not looke vpon the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Aultare.” 


THE LIVES OF THE POPES. 
The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By the REv. 
Horace K. Mann. Vol. VII. (1073-1099). 12s. 6d. net. 
London: Kegan Paul. 
(* St. Gregory VII. it might almost be said that he effected 
/ more as an adviser of Popes than asa Pope. No less 
than five successive Popes had been under his influence and 
guidance, and several of them had been his nominees for the 
Papacy. St. Peter Damian said concerning one of them: “If 
I obey the Lord Pope, still more doI obey the Lord of the 
Pope,” z.e., “the dark little monk,” as Father Mann calls him, 
Hildebrand. Unlike most of the Popes of his period, Hilde- 
brand was of humble origin, his father having been a goatherd 
according to one authority, and, according to another, a 
carpenter. In reviewing the sixth volume of Father Mann’s 
great work we noticed the enormous influence exercised by 
Hildebrand over his age. As Pope he continued the policy of 
his predecessors ; that is to say his own policy, which was 
chiefly aimed against the three crying evils of the times, which 
were simony, the oppression of the Church by temporal 
Princes, and incontinency among the clergy. ‘“ The Princes 
sold bishoprics and abbacies to any who would pay their price 
for them .. . and in their turn the bishops, ‘heretical 
brigands,’ as St. Peter Damian called them, sold every 
ecclesiastical office in their power.” St. Gregory declared 
that in his time “there were no princes who preferred the 
glory of God to their own, or justice to filthy lucre.” As to the 
priests, the clergy in the archdiocese of Mainz declared that 
the Pope must be a heretic “to want to force men to live like 
angels. They would give up their orders rather than their 
wives, they said, and the Pope might get angels to take their 
place.” Father Mann adds that, no doubt, some of the clergy 
“had taken to themselves wives, because they really believed 
that custom allowed them to do so,” which is about all that can 
be said in their excuse ; yet some excuse it is. 

Much of St. Gregory’s pontificate was spent in freeing the 
Church from the oppression of the Empire. Henry IV. was 
an unscrupulous tyrant, and a profligate monarch. His opposi- 
tion to the Pope encouraged all the disaffected within the papal 
territories. Cencius, the son of a man who had once been 
Prefect of Rome, was a “survivor of the worst type of the 
Roman robber-baron of the tenth century.” Counting upon the 
support of Henry, this villain, accompanied by a band of armed 
desperadoes, seized the Pope when he was inthe very act of 
giving Holy Communion at the midnight Mass at Christmas ; 
they tore off his vestments, and they carried him to a 
a tower near the Piazza Navona. “Fire, battering-rams, and 
siege-engines of every kind soon reduced Cencius and his gang 
to straits.” Then Cencius fell on his knees and implored the — 
Pope’s forgiveness. Gregory gave him a free pardon; but 
ordered him to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem as a penance 
for his sacrilege. ‘No sooner was he free than he threw himself ~ 
into one of his castles in the Compagna, ravaged the property 
of the Roman Church, and continued till the hour of his death 
his machinations against the man who had with great difficulty 
succeeded in saving his life.”. Henry iV. summoned a diet at 
Worms. Asa result of their deliberations, he sent a letter to 
the Pope, declaring him to be deposed, calling upon him to 
descend from the apostolic chair,and adding; ‘I, Henry, by 
the grace of God, king, with all our bishops, say unto thee, 
damned for ever, come down, come down.” St. Gregory’s reply 
was to excommunicate Henry as well as the bishops who had 
co-operated with him. Henry was soon to encounter secular as 
well as ecclesiastical opposition. The Saxons, exasperated by 
the ill-treatment which they had suffered from his hands, rose. 
against him, destroyed his castles, obliged him to fly for his life, 
and enlisted his many discontented subjects in rebellion against 
him. With protests of contrition for the past, Henry then 
appealed for help to the Pope, who tried to conciliate the Saxons. 
Patched-up peaces then alternated with wars of varying fortune ; » 
and, before long, Henry was again excommunicated. 

Determined to subdue the Pope, Henry crossed the Alps, 
and, on his descending to the plain of Lombardy, “ evil-living 
bishops flocked to him with their retainers.” St. Gregory, | 
whoalso was in the North of Italy, and with but few attendants, 
was then in a very perilous position; but he fortunately 
obtained shelter in the extraordinarily strong rock-fortress of 
Canossa, which belonged to the celebrated Matilda of Tuscany, 
who also figures largely in this volume. When Henry cameto this 
castle, and realised that “a few soldiers could defend it against a 
host ; that a ten years’ siege would not alarm it, for it was full 
of food, and that it feared no engine of war,” he determined to 
attempt conciliatory measures. Putting a coarse woollen shirt 
over his ordinary garments, and baring his feet, as a penitent 
he obtained admission to the courtyard of the castle and sent 
word to the Pope that he begged for absolution. After letting 
him remain for three day in the courtyard, Gregory made him 
give certain guarantees and swear certain oaths, then gave him 
absolution and Holy- Communion, and finally entertained him 
at a banquet. Soon afterwards it became evident that if 
Henry’s “lips had sworn, his heart was yet unchanged.” The 
German Princes, however, held a Diet, at which they deposed 
Henry and elected Rudolf of Suabia as their king, an election 
which was recognised by the Pope in consequence of Henry’s 
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renewed ill-conduct. Wars followed between the rival Kings; 
and Henry returned to his evil ways, breaking his oaths to 
Gregory in the most flagrant manner. He was again 
excommunicated ; whereupon nineteen of his bishops met at 
Mainz to depose the Pope or, as they described. it, “to cut off 
the head of the pestiferous serpent by whose poisonous 
breath ” all the evils of Church and State had been brought 
about. In his stead they elected an antipope under the name 
of Clement III. A great battle followed shortly afterwards, 
in which Rudolf was killed. Hermann, a scion of the House 
of Luxembourg, was elected in the place of Rudolf; but, for 
the moment, Henry was powerful and he invaded Italy with 
the intention of crushing the Pope. After several failures, he 
succeeded in entering the Leonine City, had his antipope 
crowned in St. Peter’s, and made him, in return, crown himself 
king and emperor. Henry then besieged the real Pope in the 
Castle of St. Angelo; but on receiving a message from Robert 
Guiscard that he was advancing on Rcme with a large army of 
his Normans, Henry left Rome after “levelling the Leonine 
City to the ground.” The Normans rescued the Pope; but 
soon after entering Rome they had a quarrel with its inhabitants, 
whereupon they sacked the whole city, slaughtering and making 
captives of the citizens. ‘ Gregory, in the deepest poverty, left 
Rome with Guiscard,” and went to Salerno. A couple of months 
later, Guiscard departed for the East with his army of Normans. 
Soon afterwards Gregory had the mortification of hearing that 
the Norman army being safely out of the way, the antipope had 
repossessed himself of Rome. St. Gregory died at Salerno. So 
poor was the exceptionally great Pope, at his death, that he had 
literally nothing but his mitre and his vestments to bequeath. 

Even Gibbon, no lover of Popes, calls St. Gregory VII. “a 
great man, a second Athanasius”; and it may pretty safely be 
said that the general verdict of historians declares him to have 
been one of the greatest of Popes, although his life apparently 
ended in failure. In spite of that apparent failure, as Sir James 
Stephen once wrote of him, he “left the impress of his own 
gigantic character on the history of all the ages which have 
succeeded him.” He was a man of deep personal piety ; he 
loved the poor; he helped those who were in distress; he 
righted the wronged ; and, above all things, he was a just man. 
The incidents in his history most interesting to Englishmen are 
his relations to William the Conqueror and to Lanfranc, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, matters which are fully dealt with in 
Father Mann’s pages. During St. Gregory’s pontificate, the 
ravages of the Danes and the battle of Clontarf had been fatal 
to Christian discipline in Ireland; and he exhorted Lanfranc 
“to put down adultery and the selling of wives, which were then 
so common in that country.” Lucid accounts will be found of 
this Pope’s work among other nations. The author is fully 
justified in describing St. Gregory VII. as “the man whose 
genius, zeal, and piety were ... powerfully instrumental in 
effecting the greatest and most enduring reformation of manners 
ever effected in Europe from within the Church itself.” 

Two other Popes are dealt with in this volume. Like St. 
Gregory VII., B. Victor III. (1086-1087) was a Benedictine 
monk, but, unlike that Pope, he was of a very illustrious family. 
He had been a delicate man before he had been elected to the 
Papacy ; and he became still more delicate afterwards. It is 
said that he was taken ill whilst singing his first Mass after his 
consecration ; “that from that time he was hardly ever able to 
offer the Holy Sacrifice” ; and death ended his pontificate in 
less than six months. When he came to Rome for his es 
That 
usurper was soon driven out, only to return, however ; when 
Victor, “unable to bear this miserable state of things. . 
once more left Rome, never to return to it.” He then returned 
to Monte Cassino, of which he had formally been Abbot, and 
where he eventually died. Another Benedictine was to 
succeed him. 


Pope Urban II. (1088-1099) is described as “a man of com-: 


manding presence, of polished manners, of distinguished piety 
and ability, and possessed of remarkable powers of eloquence.” 
Although, both by word and by deed, Urban followed the policy 
of St. Gregory VII., “he was, perhaps, more disposed than his 
illustrious model to have regard to the weakness of human 
nature, or at least to bow his head a little to circumstances.” 
On his first visit to Rome, after his consecration, he found the 
antipope in possession, and he took up his own abode on the 
island of St. Bartholemew, where “he was dependent for his 
support on the charity of Roman matrons, and sometimes even 
on the poor ones among them.” Urban’s supporters succeeded 
in driving Clement, the antipope, out of Rome for a time ; but, 
with the help of Henry, he presently returned, and so entrenched 
himself near St. Peter’s and in the Castle of St. Angelo that he 
held possession of it for seven years. After various vicissitudes, 
Urban went back to Rome, where he “lived in great distress 
and poverty under the protection of John Frangipane in a 
fortress near S. Maria Nuova. After some time, the Abbot of 
Vendome purchased the Lateran Palace from the antipope 
and made it over to Urban; and eventually both Henry and 
his antipope having fallen into misfortune, the real Pope 
obtained possession of the greater part of Rome. Pope Urban 
II. is chiefly remarkable in history for having been the promotor 
of the First Crusade. He went to France in order to raise that 
Crusade, and he commissioned Peter the Hermit and others to 
preach it in all directions, The response was not only extra- 


author’s views on Mendelism. 


ordinary but embarrassing. In addition to a force of strong, 
soldier-like Crusaders, an undisciplined horde of worse than 
useless loafers “took the cross” and wandered towards the 
East, “ proving a source of misery and dread both to themselves 
and others as they wandered onwards. They plundered and 
pillaged, massacred the Jews, and were slain, so that few of 
them saw even the continent of Asia. Those few were soon cut 
to pieces by the Turks.” On the other hand, the splendid army 
under the great Crusaders succeeded in delivering Jerusalem 
from the Turks a fortnight before the death of Urban, which 
took place before the news could reach him. The chapter 
describing the relations of Pope Urban II. to Archbishop Lan- 
franc, St. Anselm, and William Rufus will be found of absorbing 
interest by Englishmen. Unlike the great St. Gregory, Urban 
II. died in a moment of triumph, although unaware of that 
triumph. 





EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY. 


Phases of Evolution and Heredity. By D. BERRY HART, 
M.D. 5s. net. London: Rebman. 


R. HART, under shelter of an elastic title, has given us 

a volume of light essays on things in general. His book, 

in spite of some tedious repetitions, is written in a pleasant, 

chatty style. The readeris thus enabled to assimilate, without 

much mental effort, the author’s views on Mendelism, Darwinism, 
“the community of bees,” “ evolution in religious belief,” &c., 

Whilst thus possessing the advantages of an ouvrage de 
vulgarisation, the volume before us also shares the defects of 
this class of literature. Hypotheses are stated as if they were 
facts, proofs are prudently replaced by suggestive analogies. 
Dr. Hart may be a “ whole-hogger” evolutionist, but that need 
not prevent him from opening his eyes to facts on the other 
side. Has he ever read the moderate statements of men like 
Ranke, Reinke, Wasmann, Schneider? When he touches on 
religious questions, Dr. Hart is as dogmatic as he is superficial. 
We wonder what he would say if a theologian were to make 
an equally inept excursion into the domain of biology ? 

There are some misprints in the book. Thus “ fertilisation ” 
(p. 38) should be “ maturation.” Should not “Hendzendorf” 
(p. 57) be “ Heinzendorf,” and “viable” (p. 133) be “enviable”? 

Finally, we are not sure that we have rightly grasped the 
He is certainly right in - 
emphasising the unintelligibility of predicating “impureness’ 
of the somatic cells. But in attributing the “ Mendelian 
ratio” to the mitotic maturation of the F: zygotes, has he not 
created more difficulties than he solves? How can the law of 
chances apply to such a case? And in deriving F2 from the 
Fr “impure” zygotes does he not grant the very assumption 
which he has initially combated? 


THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


The Medieval Church in Scotland. By the RIGHT REV. J. 
DowDEN, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 


paee Gs the many excellent books which have been issued 

by Messrs. J. Maclehose and Sons, certainly not the least 
excellent is Bishop Dowden’s “ Medizeval Church in Scotland.” 
It isa work that will prove of lasting value, and though it treats 
not of the general history of the Scottish Church during the 
Middle Ages, but of “its constitution, organisation, and law,” 
has been so well written that it never ceases to be interesting. 
If it cannot be denied that the nature of its contents renders it 
less attractive to the mass of readers whose tastes in historical 
literature do not rise above the infantine “ sweet-stuff” stage, 
it will be found to be most valuable by the student not merely 
of the organisation of the Scottish Medizeval Church, but of the 
constitution of the Medieval Church in general. The Bishop 
frequently states that in matters of Church Government the 
Scottish Church did not initiate methods of its own. And such 
was the solidarity of the Universal Church in the Middle Ages 
that any clear exposition of the state of a Church in one country 
supplies a description of its condition in any other. Bishop 
Dowden has furnished us with a most lucid account of the 
inner life of the Medizeval Church in Scotland, and should any 
student wish to know something of the inner life of the Church 
in England or in France for instance, he will find out all about 
it in the work of which we are treatipg. From a Catholic point 
there is nothing in the Bishop’s work to which exception can 
be taken. Possibly once or twice he may insinuate that the 
religious revolution which metamorphosed the Medizval Church 
of Scotland in the sixteenth century was for the advantage of 
that country. But he does not go so far as to say as much, and 
no one can complain if a Protestant Bishop should in so slight 
a way let it appear in a work of over three hundred and fifty 
pages that he is not a Catholic. The book is the result of a 
careful study of the original documents by a learned and con- 
scientious man, set forth in a clear and agreeable style, It is, 
therefore, sure of a welcome by Catholic students of history. It 
would be a great gain to that science if a bishop of the Estab- 
lished Church in this country who has recently been trying to 
elucidate the career of St. Boniface of Crediton without refer- 
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ence to the Pope, would imitate the thorough style of historical 
research and exposition adopted by Bishop Dowden of Scotland. 
The latter Bishop never dreams of attempting to burke the 
position of the Pope in the eyes of the medizeval Scotch. He 
points out that as there were no metropolitan sees in Scotland 
till about the last quarter of the fifteenth century, the Scottish 
bishops were directly dependent on the Pope. He impresses 
on us that Scotland “had long been a most submissive child to 
the Apostolic See, and far more subservient than England,” and 
he lays down the incontrovertible proposition that ‘the most 
important of the conceptions that governed ecclesiastical action 
during the medizeval period was that all spiritual authority and 
jurisdiction was derived from the Bishop of Rome, and that to 
the Bishop of Rome the judgments of every church court might 
be carried” (p. 223). Though the Bishop has to regret “the 
general destruction of Church documents at the Reformation,” 
he has brought together a great many facts to illustrate his 
twenty chapters on the Scotch episcopate, their cathedrals, their 
clergy, and their revenues; their diocesan organisation and 
their Synods ; and their relations to the State and to the Pope. 
His last chapter showing the abuses of Papal taxation in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries could with advantage have 
been balanced by an account of the severe political pressure 
which cannot be said not to have furnished some excuse for the 
questionable means of raising money which the Popes 
employed during that period. 

The Bishop’s book has a large number of most interesting 
illustrations, and is well indexed and carefully printed. On 
page 196, and again in the index, Alexander IV. appears as 
Alexander VI. The index in a second edition might well refer 
to the explanation given by the Bishop of such terms as Carru- 
cata (p. 111 n.), Ceragia (p. 186), Clinodia (p. 198), and Novalia 


(p. 174). 


removed from Frederick William Faber. 


be made for the force of association. s 
on the fact that the Englishman’s love of his Bible is sanctified 


for ever out of his English Bible. It is a sacred thing which 
doubt never dimmed and controversy never soiled. It has been 
to him all along as the silent, but O how intelligible voice, of 
his guardian angel; and in the length and breadth of the land 
there is not a Protestant, with one spark of religiousness about 
him, whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 





We make no apology for giving this /ocus classicus at some 
length. For no words, surely, could so clearly and so forcibly 


set forth the merits of the Authorised Version, or describe so 


well the place that it holds in the hearts of many Englishmen. 


As we read them over again we seem to feel, for the first time, 


the full significance of a phrase used by a writer very far 
In a curiously 


suggestive work on the connexion of Von Hartmann’s 


philosophy with the mystic Hebrew doctrine of the Khassidim, 


a German Jew named Aaron Marcus, points to the fact that 


one of the first propounders of the evolution hypothesis, Alfred 


Russel Wallace, is “ein Bibelglaubiger Englander.” And 
Faber’s eloquent words show us how much may be meant by 


that brief formula, “a Bible-believing Englishman.” 


It may be urged, with some truth, that some allowance must 
For when Faber dwells 


by the memory of the dead and the cherished recollections of 


childhood, he is obviously speaking of an added power that does 


not come from the intrinsic literary beauty of the translation. 
And if the praise of the Authorised Version were only sounded 
by those who have these additional reasons for regarding it 
with reverence and affection, a stranger might be tempted 
to suspect that the favourable judgment was not given on the 
real merits of the case, but must be ascribed to a pardonable 
partiality. But, needless to say, this may be met by the | 
testimony of critics who are in no wise influenced by the power 
of associations, and without any bias in its favour readily 
recognise its “uncommon beauty and marvellous English.” 
Thus, to take notable example, Canon Barry’s article in Zhe 
Dublin Review two years ago is enough to show that Catholic 
critics who have no Anglican antecedents are able to appreciate 
the rare merits of this noble English rendering of the Bible. 






























LITERARY NOTES. 


A Catholic critic must regard the present celebration of the 
Tercentenary of the Authorised Version with somewhat mixed 
feelings. He cannot in any case share in the whole-hearted 
enthusiasm of the devout Anglican for whom the Authorised 
Version is in some sort the most authentic presentment of the 
Sacred Scriptures. Yet however much he may be conscious of 
the critical defects of the version, or of the theological objections 
that may be alleged against it, he cannot be insensible to the 
charm of its style, or unmindful of its beneficent and all-per- 
vading influence on English language and literature. And 
possibly those of us who feel this most, and who are, moreover, 
well aware that to its influence may be ascribed much that is 
best in English life and religion, might prefer to dwell on this 
aspect of the commemoration and remain for the moment 
oblivious Of controversial questions. But however desirable in 
itself, this course is one of considerable difficulty in the circum- 
stances. For, unfortunately, in too many minds the English 
love of the Bible is strangely blended with an abhorrence of 
Popery. And in consequence some of the orators and. write1s 
who take part in the Tercentenary celebration are scarcely able 
to honour the Authorised Version of the Bible without giving 
us at the same time a very unauthorised version of history. 





But if the praise has thus some better foundation than pre- 
judice or partiality, it must be confessed that these and other 
influences too often tend to produce an atmosphere of exaggera- 
tion. And it is not only in their treatment of Catholic teaching 
and practice that some of the centenary panegyrists are apt to 
stray from the paths of sober fact and historic accuracy. Thus, 
it is natural enough for those who speak on the far-reaching 
influence of the A. V. to point to the fact that its readers are 
not confined to this country or even to the British Empire, but 
that many may be found in the Great Republic of the New 
World. But it is rather wide of the mark to cite the population 
of the United States, for the figures of eighty or ninety millions 
are surely irrelevant in this connexion. It would be all very 
well for Mr. Asquith to do this if the citizens of the United 
States were all of one race and one religion, so that this one 
version of the Sacred Writings might be fairly counted as the 
Bible of the whole nation. But in spite of the popular Anglo- 
Saxon fallacy, this is very far indeed from being the case. 
Many of these imposing millions are made up of Irish, Germans, 
Poles, Italians, and men of almost all the nations of Europe, 
And though the immigrants and their children may adopt a new 
citizenship, they do not necessarily change their religion or their 
language. We have no figures before us at the moment. But 
we imagine that a large proportion of that population must have 
some other Bible than that which is being commemarated in this 
tercentenary. 





But if, for these reasons, we can scarcely join in a celebration 
which is thus associated with purely Protestant ideas on the 
function of Holy Scripture and the principle of private inter- 
pretation, as well as with a misrepresentation of the attitude 
adopted by the Church and a strange forgetfulness of the 
services rendered to Holy Writ by countless Catholic copyists 
and commentators, we may be permitted to recall the fact that 
the finest appreciation of the beauty and power of the English 
Authorised Version was written by a most orthodox and zealous 
Catholic, who lamented that its “uncommon beauty and 
marvellous English” was “one of the great strongholds of 
heresy in this country.” The reader who turns the pages of 
contemporary journals will meet with much said or written in 
praise of that version of Holy Writ, but it may be safely said 
that he will not meet with anything to match the following words 
of Frederick William Faber. But it is not only among men of another creed or another 
language that we may find this variety of versions. For even 
the Protestants of English speech cannot all be reckoned 
among the readers of the Authorised English Bible. Thus the 
Genevan version had its votaries more especially among the 
dissenters. And if we may judge from the favour it enjoyed in 
the age of the Pilgrim Fathers, we imagine that this also must 
have had some share in the making of Puritan America. That 
its influence is still felt in certain spheres of English Protestan- 





_ “It lives on in the ear like a music that can never be for- 
gotten, like the sound of church bells which the convert hardly 
knows how he can forgo. Its felicities seem often to be almost 
things rather than mere words. lt is part of the national 


mind, and the anchor of the national seriousness. Nay, it is 
worshipped with a positive idolatry, in extenuation of whose 
grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic beauty pleads availingly with 
the man of letters and the scholar. The memory of the dead 
passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped 
in Its verses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a man 
is hidden beneath its words. It is the representation of his 
best moments, and all that there has been about him of soft, 
and gentle, and pure, and penitent and good, speaks to him 


tism even in our own day, may be gathered: from an incident 
which may still be within the recollection of our readers. A 
short time ago an outcry was raised by certain emissaries of the 
Bible Societies who complained that Catholic Bishops in 
France had been forbidding the distribution of their Bibles, 
thus offering a fresh example of the Popish policy of with- 
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ately typewritten. Stories 8d. 1,000 words. G.I. Blenkinsop, S. Bersted, Bognor 
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holding the Scriptures from the people. But this charge, as we 
are glad to remember, was effectively refuted by a writer in our 
Anglican contemporary. Ze Church Times. This discrimina- 
ting critic pointed out that the translations offered to the French 
people by these English missioners were inaccurate and 
defective and apparently influenced by the Genevan version. It 
was no wonder, he added, that the authorities of the French 
Church should seek to guard their flock from mutilated and 
heretical versions of Holy Scripture, : 





From this Anglican defence of French Bishops, we turn by 
a natural transition to the memorable vindication of the heroic 
Father Damien by the master hand of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Apart from its immediate object and its high value as a tribute 
to the martyr of Molokai, this “Open Letter to Dr. Hyde” is 
worthy of preservation as one of the most powerful pieces of 
And others besides those who are 
interested in the literature of religious biography may be 
expected to welcome the excellent new edition just issued by the 
Ave Maria Press, Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. As the 


Publisher informs us in a brief preface, this edition is brought 


out to meet the constant demand for the Letter in a durable 
form, and, at the same time, to refute the reiterated assertion 
that Stevenson regretted this production and would fain have 
recalled it had this been possible. This latter object is accom- 
plished by the inclusion of a statement by Mrs. Robert Louis 
Stevenson. In this the author’s widow assures us that nothing 
can make her believe that he ever regretted the subject-matter 
ofthe “Open Letter to Dr. Hyde.” “To me,” she adds, “up 
to the last hours he spoke always in the same strain. His 
admiration for the work of ‘that saint, that martyr,’ as he 


- invariably called Father Damien, remained unchanged ; and 


any mention of the cowardly attack on the dead man’s memory 


_ brought a flush of anger into his face and a fire to his eye that 


were unmistakable.” 


As the ethics of copyright are once more being debated just 
now, it may be of interest to note that the following passage in 
the preface to this volume raises a curious question which has 
generally escaped the notice of literary moralists. “He 
[Stevenson] once wrote toa London publisher : ‘The letter to 
Dr. Hyde is yours, or any man’s. I will never touch a penny 
I do not stick at murder; I draw the line at 
cannibalism. I could not eat a penny roll that piece of 
bludgeoning brought me.” It may be well to add that this 
edition “is an exact reprint of the original issue, now of extreme 
rarity, which has afew corrections in the writer’s own hand.” 
Its value is further enhanced by the fact that the courtesy of 
the Rev. Dr. Rawnsley has allowed the publisher to include his 
fine sonnet on Father Damien. This strikes a softer note that 
serves as something of arelief after the terrible justice of the 
Open Letter. The sequence somewhat reminds us of the cry 
raised on a Scottish battle-field when a Highland chieftain fell, 
“ To-day for revenge, and to-morrow for mourning !” 

We Bink: 
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FATHER EDMUND BUCKLER, O.P., 


We regret to announce that on Friday last, April 7, occurred the 
death of Father Edmund Buckler, O.P., in his seventy-seventh year. 
The son of Mr. John Buckler, arcbitect and antiquarian, and brought 
up asachild amidst the venerable beauties of Oxford, he naturally 
tended towards the Catholic Church as the great school of reverence. 
Coming into contact with Father Faber he was received into the 
Church by bim on July 26, 1851, at the Oratory, King William-street, 
Strand. After a few months at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, he 
passed to the Dominican novitiate at Woodcester and received the 
habit there on December 8, 1855. After his ordination to the priest- 
hood on September 22, 1860, he was sent to Hinckley and thence to 
Leicester, where indeed he was to labour for close upon twenty years. 
He held successively the office of Prior of Woodchester, Prior of St. 
Dominic’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne (three times), Prior of St. Dominic’s, 
London, and Prior of Holy Cross, Leicester. For short periods too 
he served the missions at Stone, Stroud, Market Harborough, and 
Prudhoe Hall. Everywhere his unfailing kindliness of disposition and 
his personal interest in all who sought his counsel and his sympathy 
made hima veritable father to his people and knit them to him in 
friendship and love. Full of energy and unsparing of his time and of 
himself, he laboured up to the last. Though the infirmities of increasing 
age had made themselves felt now for a long while, none who watched 
his elastic walk could have supposed. the end to be so near. His last 
act was an errand of mercy to a dying man whose soul he comforted for 
its long journey. When he returned to the Priory, he complained of 
weariness, went to bed where he Jay for four days, and then peacefully 
passed away, strengthened with the last rites of Holy Church. 
RIP. 
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A ‘Ladderback’ Bedstead 
3: price 45/- 


The bed is the most important 
consideration in the furnishing of 
the bedroom—a fact not always 
remembered. Heal & Son are 
makers (with a fine tradition) of 
wood bedsteads of sound design 
and workmanship, fitted with 
hygienic and supremely comfortable 


mattresses. The bedstead shown 


above is thoroughly well made, and 
produced at a most moderate price. 


A‘ Queen Anne’ ToiletTable 
Mahogany, 3ft. wide, £5 10/- 


The dominating factors in all the 
work produced by Heal and Son 
are exquisite taste, perfect sim- 
plicity in design, sound workman- 
ship, and moderate prices. The 
House has a century’s experience 
in the furnishing of the bedroom. 


We believe our booklets, “Wood Bedsteads”’ 


and “Bedroom Furniture,” will interest you. 


HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, “W- | 


Mn ee Sa Gree 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


BIRTHS. 
STEWART.—On Friday, the 7th inst., at 24, Onslow-square, S.W., the wife of 
Kenneth Stewart of a daughter, 








DEATHS. 

BUCKLER.—On the 7th inst., at St. Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock Hill, fortified 
by the Sacraments of the Church, the Very Rev. Father Edmund Buckler, O.P., 
aged 76. ‘ : 

RANDOLPH.—On the 4th inst., at Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, Ellen Catharine 
(née Whitmore), relict of Edmund Randolph, late 69th Regiment, fortified by all 
the Rites of the Church. R.I.P. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at gs. per inch depth. 








FARM STREET CHURCH. 


HOLY WEEK AND EASTER. 

GOOD FRIDAY. Mass of the Presanctified 9 a.m. At mid- 
day, The Three Hours, Father GAvin, S.J. 
Tenebrae § p.m. The Desolation of Onr 
Lady, Father CHARLES GALTON, §S.J., 
8.30 p.m. 

Blessing of the Fire, Paschal Candle, &c., 
8 a.m. High Mass 9.15 a.m. 

EASTER SUNDAY. High Mass 10.50 a.m. Low Mass and 

Sermon, Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J., 

12 noon. Solemn Vespers and Benedic- 

tion 4 p.m. 

Sermon by Father GAVIN, S.J., at 8.30 


Aoly Saturday. 


Wednesday, April 19. 


pm. 
Sermon by Father BAMPTON, §.]., at 3.30 
p.m. 


Friday, April 21. 
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In Memory ofthe Glorious Martyrs who, under Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, sealed their Faith with their Blood. 


A SOLEMN NOVENA 


Of Masses and Benedictions (by permission of 
the Bishop) will be held in the Infant Mission of 


THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, Sparkhill, Worcestershire. 


The Novena will begin on APRIL 26th, and 
will terminate on MAY 4th, Feast of BB. John 
Fisher, Thomas More and Companions, MM. 


SEND YOUR PETITIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


N.B.—AIl who wish to share the privileges and graces of 
this great Novena are invited to write to the REV. 
FATHER O’HAGAN, English Martyrs’, Sparkhill, Wor- 
cestershire, for a copy of the Prayer to be said each day. 


NO OFFERING REQUIRED, 





SERVITE CHURCH, FULHAM-ROAD. 
OOD FRIDAY.—“ Maria Desolata” at 7.30 p.m. HOLY 
SATURDAY.—Crowning of Our Lady’s Statue, Blessed Flowers, Benedic- 


tion at 4 p.m. Sermon on both occasions by Right Rev. Mgr. CROKE 
ROBINSON, M.A. 





CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 


Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July 1, 


1911. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 

















STRATA SE ET EY a IE LEE EET SCONE RET FALE IS AER 
CARMELITE CHURCH, KENSINGTON, 


HOLY WEEK & EASTER. 


Maundy Thursday Holy Communion will be adminis- 
tered every half hour from 5 a.m. 
until 9.30 a.m. High Mass at 10 
a.m. Tenebrae at 5 p.m, 

Mass of the Pre-Sanctified at 10 a.m. 
Sermon at 3 p.m. by Very Rev, 
CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. Sub- 
ject: ‘‘ Figs from Thistles ” :—Faith 
from the Centurion, Way of the 
Cross, and Veneration of the Relic at 
8 p.m. 

The Sacred Ceremonies commence at 
9.30 a.m. High Mass about 11 a.m. 

Matins chanted at 4 am. High 
Mass and Procession B. Sacrament at 
5 am. High Mass at II am. 
Vespers and Benediction at 4 p.m. 

High Mass at 10 a.m. Vespers and 
Benediction at 4 p.m. 


Good Friday 


Holy Saturday 
Easter Sunday 


Easter Monday 
and Tuesday 






ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 


N EASTER SUNDAY FATHER MATURIN will 
on preach at the 12.15 Mass, and Monsignor ROBINSON at the Evening 
ervice at 7. 


OUR LADY OF VICTORIES, KENSINGTON, W. 


‘ (4290 FRIDAY.— Mass of the Presanctified at 9.30. ‘The 
Three Hours,” 12 to 3. Preacher, the Rev. Father VINCENT, O.F.M 
“ Tenebrae” 7.30. EASTER SUNDAY.—High Mass at 11. 


Preacher, the Rev. 
A. ALLCHIN. 





AGED POOR SOCIETY. 


His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
President: His GRACE THE DUKE OF NorFOLK, E.M., K.G. 


Result of Election of Eight MOLINEUX-EYRE Pensioners 
March 30, 1911. 


Established 1708. 


Patron: 


§ CAHILL, Mrs... Ba .- 238 | Tompkins, Miss ae vs «+ 67 
PARRY, Miss a a os 228 Dale, Miss .. wi a «- 66 
HARRISON, Mrs. ee -. 222 | Barber, Mrs, .. se s oe 54 

4 OSTLER, Miss .. oe +, 211 | Latham, Miss a se +. 54 
MATTHEWS, Miss a +» 198 | Richardson, Mrs. .. ais Tee 
SIDEBOTTOM, Miss .. +. 170 | Day, Mrs, .. Ss rs ++ 48 
NORRIS, Miss .. ae -- 133 | Milne, Miss .. “e aa ands 
BLUNSDON, Mrs. +. 126 | Campbell, Miss As sts certs 
Smale, Miss.. ee as Ten ES Chapman, Mrs, ae aa 984 30 
Tayspill, Miss sd ve -. 112 | Prest, Miss .. oe ae +. 32 
Burchett, Miss Ss we -- 97 | Bracey, Miss.. ot as Saitk 
Hustler. Miss oe rt) -- 95 | Kenny, Miss.. A ae 2590 
Lynch, Mrs... ie a +. 92 | Pearce, Miss .. we ss «- 26 
Mills, Miss .. 3 rf +» 90 | Heaton, Mrs... ae ee o. 22 
Bucknall, Mrs. > oe -- 84 | Smith, Mrs. .. As ie «. 20 
Holmes, Mrs. oe < -» 75 | Beck, Miss ., 46 ie oe 28 
Steward, Miss o a 69 } Clarkson, Miss ae aa See 


Mrs. Cahill having polled 38 votes, and Miss Parry having polled 228 votes, 

‘| and Mrs. Harrison having polled 222 votes, and Miss Ostler having polled 211 

votes, and Miss Matthews having polled 198 votes, and Miss Sidebottom having 

polled 170 votes, and Miss Norris having polled 133 votes, and Mrs. Blunsdon 

having polled 126 votes, the greatest numbers of any Candidates, are hereby 
declared duly elected Pensioners, 

Witness our hands this 6th day of April, 1911. 
JAMES J. L. RATTON, Chairman. 

OHN BULBECK, 

'- H. MEYNELL, 

JNO. B. CORNEY, 


Scrutineers. 
J. H. BEHAN, Hon. Sec. 


THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Pilgrimage to Bruges (For the Procession of the Holy Blood) MAY 6 
_ee—————~~ Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. £3 5 0 
Dr. Cowgill, Bishop of Olenus. 
(Celebrations in honour of the Blessed 
; Joan of Arc) MAY 27 
Under ihe Leadership ofthe Right Rev. £4 4 0 
Dr. Keating, Bishop of Northampton. 
Partieulars upon application to the Hon. Secretar: % c 
London, W.c. Telephone 1286 Central. ues) ue ied eee 
Pilgrimages and Tours to Madrid, Norway, Lucerne, Newcastle (Catholic 
Congress), and Lourdes, are in course of arrangement. 
RS RS PT RE OA EES URC SPT TEL ERE ES 


Pilgrimage to Rouen 


me 
ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND - : 
ST, HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 





ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR 
NORTH STAFFS. (COTTON HALL) 


OxFORD LOCALs, 1910. 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 


Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymers. 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities. 


Prospectus, &¢., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A, Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres, 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 
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that hardly a single number of the Acfa appears nowadays 
without recording the creation of new ecclesiastical provinces, 
dioceses, and vicariates or prefectures apostolic. South 


America figures most largely in the development of the 
hierarchy under Pius X. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 





LONDON, APRIL 15, 1911. 





CORRESPONDENCE. Signor Giolitti has presented his programme to the country, 
‘ and, as anticipated in The Tad/ez, it contains little of real 
importance beyond the project for the extension of the franchise 

ROME. 


which will add three millions of voters to the rolls, and a 
scheme for paying the deputies, which will be welcomed 
especially by the Socialists. He has stuffed his Cabinet with 
Anticlericals, but he has kept anticlericalism out of his policy, 
and it is now generally recognised that all his efforts will be 
concentrated on the measures dealing with the franchise and 
the Deputies. When these have passed, the House will be 
dissolved ; and the first Italian Parliament election on what is 
practically manhood suffrage will assemble in Montecitorio at 
the end of next year. 


A MURDEROUS ASSAULT IN ST. PETER’S. 


It is fortunate that the officials of the Vatican exercise due 
caution in selecting the employees of the immense palace and 
grounds. Ever since last August an elderly man from Austria 
has been trying hard to obtain employment in the Vatican 
Gardens. He was not able to show any satisfactory papers in 
support of his application, and all his efforts proved fruitless. 
A few days ago he realised this, and realised at the same time 
that he was not likely to find any opportunity for carrying out 
his real design, which he has himself since declared was no 
other than a deadly assault on the Pontiff. He had spent 
twenty years in prison for the murder of an uncle and an aunt 
who had refused to make him heir to their property, and since 
his liberation he has developed a consuming hatred for priests 
and religion. Finding himself balked in his principal object, he 
determined this week to slake his anticlerical passion by 
murdering some prominent ecclesiastic. To this end he pur- 
chased a revolver, loaded all its chambers, and betook himself 
to St. Peter’s where High Mass was being celebrated in the 
Choir Chapel. When the Mass was over, the celebrant, Mgr. 
Orzi, accompanied by the master of ceremonies, Mgr. Rocchi, 
secretary to Cardinal Rampolla, returned to the sacristy, but 
before reaching it the two prelates were confronted by De Santi, 
who pointed his revolver at them and fired. The shot was ata 
few yards’ range, and the convict paused a moment to see one of 
them fall. That pause saved the life of oneof them. The 
bullet had whistled between their heads, wounding a policeman 
who stood at some distance in the rear, but before the assailant 
could fire again his hands were grasped by some persons stand- 
ing near. He was then handed over to the police, to whom he 
confessed all the details of his plan and the reasons that had 
induced him to make the present attempt. He gave his name 
as Pietro Di Sanctis, and spoke with a pronounced Venetian 
accent. It is said that his conduct since arrest shows no signs 
of insanity. 


A DISTINCTION FOR COLONEL VAUGHAN, 


Colonel Vaughan of Courtfield, Private Chamberlain of Cape 
and Sword, has received from his Holiness the high distinction 
of the Knight Commandership of the Order of Pius IX. After 
the Supreme Order of Christ, which is bestowed only on extra- 
ordinary occasions, and the Order of the Militia Aurata, of 
which only five members have been created, the Order of 
Pius IX. ranks as the highest of Pontifical Equestrian Orders, 
above those of Gregory the Great and St. Sylvester. Last year 
the Knight Commandership was conferred on only two persons, 
Duc Gabriel de Rarecourt de la Vallée de Pimodan, and Signor 
Pagliari. So far this year, we believe, Colonel Vaughan has 
been the only recipient of the honour. 


THE “NON EXPEDIT.” 


The following authoritative statement has appeared which 
justifies what your correspondent has said about the “Non 
Expedit ” : “ Some foreign Catholic papers have announced that 
the new Statute of the Electoral Union of Italian Catholics 
substitutes a new policy for the ‘ Non Expedit’ and the present 
Pontifical policy in electoral matters. A competent Vatican 
source flatly denies this assertion, and declares that the ‘Non 
Expedit and the existing Pontifical policy are fully confirmed. 
The publication is imminent of the official programme of the 
Union, which will reaffirm the full force of the dispositions laid 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
- Saturday, April 8, I91r. 
; IMPORTANT DECISION ON THE “MAXIMA CURA.” 


F The Acta Apostolice Sedis, published this morning, con- 
tains the following very important decisions given by the 
 Consistorial Congregation and approved by the Holy Father: 
_ y, Ina general meeting of the Sacred Consistorial Congrega- 
tion held on February 23, 1911, to the question proposed : 
E -€Does the recent Decree “ Maxima Cura” on the administrative 
: removal from offices and benefices to which the care of souls is 
attached hold for England?’ the Most Eminent Fathers, after 
taking the opinion of consultors and weighing other opinions, 
decided to answer : ‘In the affirmative.’ A report of this was 
“then made to our Most Holy Lord Pope Pius X. by the under- 
3 signed Cardinal Secretary in an audience on February 24, 1911, 
| nd his Holiness ratified and confirmed the decision. Rome, 
Feb. 28, 1911.—C. Card. Dr Lat, Secretary; Scipio TECCHI, 
Assessor.” “2. To the question proposed : ‘Does the Decree 
Maxima Cura” hold for the dioceses of the United States of 
North America?’ this Sacred Congregation answers : ‘In the 
affirmative,’ according to the decision given for the dioceses of 
=e England on February 28, IgII. Rome, March 13, I9I1I.— 
 C. Card. Dr Lal, Secretary ; SciP10 TECCHI, Assessor.” 
e There was never any doubt that the Decree held for Ireland, 
but until this morning some difference of opinion existed as to 
__ whether it applied to England and the United States. It may 
now be taken as quite certain that it applies also to Scotland, 
Australia, Canada, &c. Unlike the famous Decree Ne 
Tremere,” which was published many months before it came 
into force, the ““ Maxima Cura” has been the common law of 
the Church since the day it was promulgated by its publication 
in the Acta Apostolice Sedis at the end of August last year. 
‘The far-reaching effects of this new legislation may be judged 
- when it is stated, without entering into nice canonical distinc- 
~ tions, that the Decree “Maxima Cura” equalises with regard 
Fe to permanency in office the position of all parish priests, 
: missionary rectors, permanent rectors, removable rectors, 
removable pastors, in a word, of all priests who are appointed 
K to be real rectors of churches or missions. It gives the bishops 
new powers for the removal of permanent parish priests and 
es rectors, and at the same time it specifies the causes and pro- 
cedure for the removal of ordinary rectors. No rector of a 
a mission or parish is any longer removable ad nutum episcofi. 
Only in certain clearly-defined cases can he be transferred from 
- his mission without his consent, and then according to a pro- 
cedure in which not the bishop alone, but the bishop in con- 
junction with two priests, must weigh and decide his case. As 
The Tablet will publish a full explanation of this new law, your 
correspondent need not go further into the matter here. 


DAILY EXPANSION OF THE CHURCH. 


. ‘The same issue of the official bulletin of the Holy See 
announces the creation of two new Vicariates Apostolic, the 
one in the Island of Guam and the other in the Marian and 
and Caroline Islands, where the two already existing Prefectures 
Apostolic are merged in a new Vicariate. In making this 
provision for the Island of Guam the Letter Apostolic states : 
“Since the Island of Guam, which is one of the Marian Group, 
is under the American Government, while the other islands 
are subject to the German Empire, it seemed well to Us in 
order to remove the difficulties which, on account of the 
different political régimes, have arisen, or may arise, in the 
future between the people of Guam and the inhabitants of 
the other islands, to separate the Island of Guam from the 
Marian Prefecture, and to erect it into a separate Mission.” 
Both Vicariates have been entrusted to the Capuchins, whose 
great Order is showing such splendid missionary activity at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. It is interesting to note 
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down by the reigning Pontiff.” Last night the programme was 
published, and conspletely bears out this statement, after which 
it proceeds to lay down the aims of the Electoral Union. These 
are (a) the defence of the supreme interests of religion (public 
worship, ecclesiastical patrimony, &c.) ; (4) the defence of the 
Christian constitution of the family, and opposition to every- 
thing that can compromise or menace it ; (c) the defence of the 
school and its educative mission, through liberty of teaching, 
religious instruction, &c. ; (@) defence of public morality in the 
Press, in the various manifestations of art, &c.; (e) social 
legislation based on the principles of Christian justice and 
fraternity, and grounded on the harmony of classes and social 
concord ; (/) public beneficence, guarding the conservation and 
good administration of the patrimony of the poor ; (g) a just 
communal and provincial autonomy. Party politics are to be 
eschewed. When candidates are proposed who represent the 
ideas and programme expressed above and the circumstances 
required by the Encyclical “ Il Fermo Proposito” are verified, 
Catholics are to be urged to go to the polls—otherwise they are 
to abstain as heretofore. 
NOTES. 


His Holiness the Pope received last week in private audience 
Colonel Vaughan of Courtfield with his son, the Rev. Francis 
Vaughan.—Mr. J. G. Snead-Cox was received by the Cardinal 
Secretary of State on Saturday. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae ee 
OUR SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—All who realise the serious issues at stake cannot but feel 
grateful to you for reproducing in your columns the grave and solemn 
warnings with reference to our secondary day schools contained in the 
recent messages of the Bishop of Salford to The Catholic Federationist. 
They ought, indeed, to wake up our Catholic people to the perilous 
position of our schools, both elementary and secondary. 

But as this question is so critical and the necessity of clearly under- 
standing it and of avoiding any false step so important, I feel sure that 
I shall not be misunderstood if I venture to offer a few criticisms upon 
the scheme for a secondary day school suggested by a head-teacher and 
outlined in the last message of his lordship. That scheme seems to be 
based upon the following suppositions : 

1. That it is possible to equip and run such a secondary school as is 
required by the Board of Education at an annual fee of two guineas 
per child f/us the Board of Education’s grant, and that an income of 
4959 is ample for the purpose. 

2, That this secondary school is meant to be filled, if not entirely, 
at least principally, by the sons of working men, who can afford to pay 
a fee of two guineas for their children. 

3. That there is no other means of obtaining our teachers except 
from the fee-paying scholars of secondary schools. 

With regard to the first point, such a financial scheme must inevitably 
bring failure. It certainly could not provide the education required 
by the Board of Education for an efficient secondary school. Without 
recogniticn by the Board no grants would be forthcoming, and thus 
£670 of the £959 would disappear. That such is the case is proved by 
the fact that all our existing secondary schools for boys, such as St. 
Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, St. Cuthbert’s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, charge 
such fees as £6 6s. and £7 10s. Our nuns, who certainly can conduct 
a school as economically as any one, are compelled to adopt fees 
varying from £5 5s. to £10 10s., exclusive of the Board of Education 
grant. Even in the schools owned by the county councils fees range 
from £4 to £10. This last fact leads me on to the second point, that, 
even in the intentions of the Board and of the county councils, 
secondary schools are not meant orally for the class of boys indicated 

in the suggested scheme. A perusal of the memoranda, issued from 
time to time by the Board, and of the county council scholarships 
schemes, shows clearly that it is the hope and endeavour of the public, 
authorities to effect an entrance into secondary schools for such boys 
not by very low fees, but by means of scholarships, 

These scholarships and grants are not meant to lower the fees of an 
ordinary secondary school, but to provide an efficient secondary educa- 
tion for bright boys from the elementary schools, and to aid such boys 
as may wish to be teachers to secure a secondary education. If we 
have secondary schools, these scholarships are ample and plentiful 
enough to give us the male teachers for our elementary schools. 
There will be no need for them to pay fees at all. 

It will be more instructive than any theoretical scheme, and will bear 
out the truth of the above observations, if I give the actual working 
financial schemes of two or three recognised secondary schools : 
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Although it is manifest, then, that a much higher fee than £2 a year 
must be charged and that the annual cost of such a school is great, yet 
it is also evident that large sums of public money are at the disposal of 
recognised schools, and that, given the possession of such schools, our | 
supply of teachers is assured. 

But our first duty is to use every means in our power to secure the 
withdrawal of these unjust regulations, which prevent our building ~ 
schools and claiming our just share of those public moneys to which, 
as citizens, we are bound to contribute and to which, therefore, we 
bave every right. 

With a sincere apology for trespassing upon so much of your space, 

Iam yours faithfully, 
James DRISCOLL, 

P.S.—It will throw light on this question to know that a certain 
county council actually found fault with the small fee—certainly much 
above £2 2s.—charged by a recognised secondary convent school. 





THE ROSARY AND SUPERSTITIOUS PROMISES. 


S1r,—My attention bas been called to certain leaflets, one of which 
is printed in South London (and sold at 2s. 6d. per 1,000) ;_ the other 
bears no printer’s name, but emanates from a convent of enclosed nuns 
in the West of England. These leaflets are headed ‘‘ Promises of Our 
Lady to those who devoutly recite her Rosary.” Weare not told when- 
and to whom the ‘‘ promises” were made. They are supposed to be 
translations from a book of meditations written by an Italian Dominican. 
However, there is no need to remind your readers that (happily ?) a 
religious order is not responsible for anything and everything written 
by one of its members, any more than the Church is responsible for 
everything and anything written by an individual Catholic. I do not 
know whether these so-called promises are correctly translated from 
the meditations. It may beso. Writing away from home, I have not 
at hand the means of verifying the quotation, if such it be. I cannot 
imagine that they would meet the approval of the one referred to in the 
following graceful sonnet of an English Jesuit Father (‘‘ Mariale 
Novum,” a series of sonnets on the Titles of Our Lady’s Litany, by 
Fifteen Fathers of the Society of Jesus; Longmans, Green and Co., 
1907): : 

REGINA SACRATISSIMI ROSARII. 
It chanced that Mary (in Bethania then), 
Thinking of Nazareth sighed—and sudden smiled, 
Remembering how, when Jesus was a child, 
She kissed pricked fingers in the Rose Garden. 
And Jesus knew and said : ‘* Dear Mother, when 
My work is done, thou shalt be crowned and styled 


Queen of the Rose-Garden sweet and undefiled, 
And plant a Rosary in the hearts of men.” 


So Mary chose her gardener, and gave— 

Long afterwards—the Preacher Saint to know 
How he should plant the Rosary of Prayer 
Where she may always wreathéd roses have ; 

And as she plucks, still countless thousands grow, 
And fill the Courts of Heaven with rose-sweet air. 


At any rate, as one of the Preacher Saint’s Dominican sons, I dis- 
tinctly repudiate several of these ‘* promises”: some of them I 
would anathematise, even though the name of Alan de la Roche be 
cited in connexion with them. As the one responsible for the Rosary 
Confraternity in England, I most strongly object to their being in any 
sense considered as Dominican emanations, 7.¢., as coming from the 
Dominican Order. May I ask the propagators and printers of the 
leaflets to put an end to their publication—whether they be over-zealous 
nuns or over-enterprising publishers. May I further appeal to any 
Catholics into whose hands they may fall, in the interests of ‘vue 
religion, to des/voy them. I would warn the members of the Confra- 
ternity and all lovers o the Rosary that several of the pseudo 
‘*promises” are distinctly superstitious, and could never have come 
from the pure lips of the Queen of the Rosary. The privileges and 
authentic Indulgences of the Rosary are so many and so great that 
there is no need to bring the time-honoured devotion into disrepute by 
sowing cockle amongst the wheat. 
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Such an assertion as ‘‘ He who calls on Me through the Rosary sha// 
not perish,” ought certainly to be qualified, in order to bring it within 
the range of a sound theological proposition. That ‘‘ devotion to the 
Rosary is a great sign of predestination,” may be explained in a theo- 
logical sense, but it needs an explanation. Habitual meditation upon 
the Incarnation, the Redemption, and the future rewards, accompanied 
by habitual vocal prayer, may be one of the evidences of a good living 
man or woman. But surely such adso/ute promises as the following: 
** Those who are truly devout in reciting My Rosary shall not die with- 
out receiving the Sacraments” ; ‘*1 will deliver from purgatory in the 
space of a day those devoted to My Rosary”; ‘* Whatever you ask 
through the Rosary shal/ be granted,” are, if unqualified, ‘ propositiones 
male sonartes” and ‘‘ pizs auribus offensivae.” 

The compiler of one of the leaflets adds, in a footnote, that the 
* promises” are taken from a manual ‘‘several times blessed by Pope 

‘Leo XIII.” Is it necessary to remind him (or her?) that the Pontiff 
of the Rosary in blessing a manual on the Rosary does not thereby 
_ approve of everything contained in the book? The learned and 
_ venerable Pope Leo XIII., who issned a decree against superstitious 
prayers (and promises ?), would certainly not consciously have given 
his imprimatur to the words which I have quoted, and which, being 
_ superstitious, are consequently spurious. 

Faithfully yours, 


Pe te ot anes ed 
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JOHN PROCTER, 
5 Provincial of the Dominicans, 
_ St. Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 





THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 


S1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Fidelis” questions the correctness of the 
statement I made in my letter when pointing out what I considered an 
error in an article on Confirmation” in Zhe Churchman’s Guide edited 
by Mr. Arthur Reynolds, M.A. I wrote that ‘‘in the Catholic and 
_ Roman Church the Bishop imposes his right hand on the forehead of 
each one in particular before anointing with the holy chrism.” 
Anatomically of course the fingers are not the hand, though belonging 
‘tothe hand, It would, therefore, have been more correct had I said 
the Bishop imposes the fingers of his right hand—excepting the thumb 
__—on the forehead of each candidate before anointing. From personal 
observation I can testify that this is done in Scotland. 

Fander’s Catechism asks: ‘‘ How does the Bishop giveConfirmation ?” 
_ The answer is: ‘‘He extends his hands over all those who are to be 
- confirmed, and prays for them all in general, that the Holy Ghost may 
EE come down upon them; then he lays his hand upon each one in 
a particular, and anoints him with holy chrism; and he concludes by 
giving to all in common the Episcopal Benediction.” 
In “Perry’s Full cause of Instructions,” on page 249, I read: 
*¢Confirmation is a true Sacrament. . .. There is the outward sign 
(or that part which is outwardly performed by the Bishop) viz. : the 
Bishop imposes his hands over all that are to be confirmed praying the 
Holy Ghost to come down upon them with His sevenfold gifts, then as 
the essential matter and form, he lays his right band upon the head 
of each one, and with the thumb ofthe same hand he anoints the 
forehead with the holy chrism,” &c. From these two extracts it is 
quite apparent that in Confirmation the Bishop does lay on his hand or at 
least the fingers of the right hand on the forehead of each individual. 
- Do our Anglican friends insist that both the Bishop’s hands should be 
; laid on the head of each candidate ? 


; Iam, yours truly, 
a 












F FRANCIS A. SCANLAN. 
‘15, Trongate, Glasgow, April 8. 





THE CATECHISM AND THE MARRIAGE LAW. 


S1r,—An excellent Catholic schoolmaster expressed to me the other 
_ day the need cf adding something to the Catechism so as_to impress 
upon the children the new conditions imposed by the ‘‘Ne temere ” 
Decree. A curious case I came across just now suggests to my mind 
the advisability of putting a clause running ‘“‘ xor fo contract marriage 
except before a priest and two witnesses” in place of the last clause of the 
Sixth Commandment of the Church, ‘‘ nor to solemnise marriage at the 
forbidden times” (qu. 229, 6, and qu. 247). Inthe altered version two 
invalidating impediments would be mentioned side by side, and he 
brought out in proper proportion. 

_ In our times when so few people wish for a Nuptial Mass the 
question of solemnising marriage has lost its original significance, and 
the forbidden times have not much meaning in all dioceses in which 
marriages can be celebrated in Advent and Lent without special 
permission from the Ordinary. It might be left to the priest to impress 
the full solemnity of a Catholic marriage on the parties, when they put 
up the banns, or the question regarding the closed times might be 
formulated in such a way as to emphasise the great privilege of the 
Nuptial Mass with its solemn blessing. 

There is all the more reason for this omission in the Catechism 
because the expressions Zo solemnise and forbidden times are difficult for 
children to grasp, and leave even a false impression on the mind of 
adult Catholics. Ina recent case a Catholic girl wanted to get married 
in Advent. for business reasons. She remembered enough of the 
Catechism regarding the forbidden times to think that she could not 
get married in the Catholic Church in Advent, and so was married out- 
side the Church. This curious case of Catechism knowledge made me 
put the question to a number of bright and well instructed girls: 
** Could you get married in Lent?” Most of them answered: ‘* No,” 
and gave the same reason. But after all, it is, perhaps, not surprising 
that ordinary Christians take ‘‘ forbidden times” in a plain sense ; and 
when we find in our English Ritual (Appendix: address before 
marriage) the phrase: ‘*‘ We will now proceed to the solemnisation of 
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YOU THAT CLOTHES NEED CAREFUL 
ATTENTION YOU WOULD THINK WE 
WERE NOT TELLING YOU ANYTHING 
NEW. BUT IF WE SAID “EXPERT 
ATTENTION” YOU WOULD AsK 
“HOW?” OUR DAINTY BOOKLET 
WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THE 
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PROCESS OF EXPERT DRY-CLEAN- 
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Achille Serre, L’ 


(Nettoyage a Sec), 
HACKNEY WICK, LONDON. 
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263, OXFORD-ST., W. 
Telephone 3971 Gerrard. 
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your marriage,” &c., as the introduction not to the Nuptial Mass, but 
to the ordinary rite used in all marriages, we need not be shocked that 
people use the word in the same loose sense as priests do. 

In the same connexion I should alter qu. 248, so that it would 
read: ‘‘ What are the closed times in which Nuptial Mass cannot be 
celebrated ?” 





Yours faithfully in Christ, 
CATECHIST. 


GERMAN REFORMERS AND CONFESSION. 


Str,—Mr. Royland Bampton has asked on what authority Cardinal 
Gibbons in the ‘‘ Faith of Our Fathers” based the statement: ‘* The 
Protestant authorities of Nuremberg in Germany, shortly after the 
establishment of the reformed doctrines in that city, were so much 
alarmed by the laxity of morals which succeeded after the abolition of 
confession that they petitioned their Emperor, Charles V., to have it 
restored.” The accuracy of the assertion is vouched for by the intimate 
friend and counsellor of the Emperor, Dominicus de Soto, who, in bis 
work ‘* In Quartum Sententiarum,” Tom. 1, Distinctio xviii., Quest 1, 
Art. I, makes the following statement, of which I enclose a translation. 


Fac confessionem sacramentalem non esse necessariam sed satis 
esse soli Deo confiteri, profecto tota respublica plena esset occultis 
Vitiis, quae non possent non in publicum prodire; verecundia 
enim confitendi vehementissime homines a perversis moribus arcet. 

Id quod, me teste, Germani ipsi publice, dum inter eos agebam, 
confitebantur. Qua de re ex inclyta Norimberga civitate missa est 
ad Caesarem legatio, per quam cives illi petebant, ut Caesar 
imperatorio jure confessionem auricularem indiceret. Aiebant enim 
se usu et more intellexisse rempublicam suam, postquam confessio 
cessaverat, vitiis contra justitiam et alias virtutes scaturire quae illis 
antea fuerant incognita. Risum tamen eadem legatio movit ; nam 
cum fateri omnino renueret per absolutionem sacerdotis culpas 
remitti, et divino jussu teneri homines vera fateri, quomodo plebs 
convinci posset Caesarea lege occulta sua scelera secreto confiteri? 
Nam qui non confiteretur, cum id praetor cognoscere non posset, 
quomodo poenarum minis cogi posset? Adde quod nisi tantus 
esset fructus confessionis, quantus est absolutio peccatorum: ad 
tantumque sacerdos secretum divina lege teneretur, intolerabilis 
lex esset, quae homines sceleratissima sua crimina in aurem sacer- 
dotis exponere compelleret. 


[TRANSLATION.] 


Suppose sacramental confession is not necessary, and that it is 
sufficient to confess to God alone, immediately the whole common- 
wealth would be a prey to secret sins, which could not fail to come 
to light ; for the shame of confessing them keeps men from evil 
practices. 

This, as I can testify, the Germans publicly admitted. When I 
was in Germany a delegation was sent to the Fmperor (Charles V.) 
by the famous city of Niirenberg to ask him to enjoin by an 
imperial decree the practice of auricular confession. They said 
that experience had showed them that after auricular confession 
-was abandoned vices against justice and other vices previously 
unknown had become rampant. The request, however, was 
ridiculous ; for seeing that they refused to admit that sins are 
forgiven by the absolution of the priest or that men are bound by 
divine law to make a truthful confession, how could it be expected 
that people would beinduced by an imperial decree to confess 
their secret sins? Ifa person would not confess how could he be 
made to do so by threats, since the magistrate knows nothing of 
his sins? In addition, what useful purpose could such confession 
serve unless its result was absolution of sins? By divine law a 
priest is bound to absolute secrecy ; without this the law would be 
intolerable which would compel a man to pour his sins into the 
ears of a priest. 


Soto’s competence to speak on the subject may be judged from the 
fact that he spent nearly two years in Germany (1547-1549) in personal 
attendance on the Emperor as chaplain and confessor. His work 
*Commentaria in Quartum Librum Sententiarum” was composed 
while he was Professor of Theology in Salamanca, and published at 
Salamanca in 1560, the year of his death. 

Yours sincerely, 
PATRICK J. HEALY. 
The Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


A CASE FOR HELP. 


S1r,—May I beg space to appeal for the especially urgent case of a 
crippled Catholic boy of 16 whom I have known for some years. His 
lower limbs are practically helpless, but he has the full use of his hands 
and arms and is quite capable of learning a trade, such as tailoring or 
bootmaking. At his age this is a pressing need. 

Certain members of a non-Catholic Cripples’ Aid Society have been 
exceedingly kind to him for years past, and now offer to send him to 
a Protestant Home where be will be thoroughly trained. The rules 
of this Institution, however, make it quite impossible for him to 
practise his religion and would place him in grave danger of losing his 
faith. 

The case has been laid before the Committee of the Catholic 
Cripples’ Home, but, though willing to receive him, they feel that they 
cannot do so without some payment. 

Would any of your kind readers come forward to save the faith of 
this boy and help bim to become self-supporting ? 

I earnestly beg for donations, however small, for this purpose, and I 
would willingly answer any further inquiries. Any money may be sent 
to me or to Miss Ross, 18, Fgerton-place, South Kensington. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
(Miss) E. M. Brooxgs, 

48, Alderbrook-road, Balham, S.W., April 9. 
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BISHOP BROOKS OF GLOUCESTER. 


S1r,—Unluckily I cannot give “‘ Indagator” the precise date of the 
death of James Brooks, Marian Bishop of Gloucester from 1554 to 
1558. Stubbs, however, can hardly be right in putting itas September 7, 
1558, for on that very day, the see being void, John Woodward was 
admitted to one of the prebends of Gloucester cathedral church upon 
joint presentation of King Philip and Queen Mary, all six Gloucester 
prebends being in the gift of the Crown. In like manner, still in void- 
ance of the see, Richard Cheyney (afterwards Elizabethan Bishop of 
Gloucester) was admitted to another void predendal stall at Gloucester, 
November 14, 1558, on Crown presentation and just three days before 
Queen Mary’s death. All this may be found entered in Cardinal 
Reginald Pole’s Register at Lambeth, nor is this the first time that I 
have brought it forth in your columns, when this same question or some 
kindred one was therein mooted. The Cardinal’s registrar has strangely 
omitted to tell us who was Pole’s Commissary General in Spirituals and 
Keeper of Spirituals in Gloucester diocese sede vacante, or when he 
was appointed—at least I have it not in my old notes—so that I cannot 


2 


A 


say for certain who admitted and instituted the two prebendaries afore- - 


said ; however, there can bardly be any doubt that it was Dr. John 
Williams, Archdeacon and Prebendary of Gloucester, for he it was 
whom the Chapter of Canterbury, when metropolitical jurisdiction 
devolved upon them by Cardinal Pole’s decease, commissioned to the 
same office in Gloucester diocese, December 3, 1558. 


By reason of Queen Mary’s death and Queen Elizabeth’s indecision 
or greed, the see of Gloucester remained unfilled until 1562, when 


Richard Cheyney above mentioned was thereto promoted. A successor, at 


however, to James Brooks appears to have been already chosen and 


designated by Queen Mary in the person of one John Bowsher, to whom © 


custody of the temporalities of Gloucester bishopric, void by the death 
of James Brooks, was given on October 25, 1558, such custody to date 


from March 25 of the same year (see Duffus Hardy’s Le Neve, i. 438, _ 


or, still better, Pat. 5 and 6 Phil. and Mar. p. 2, m. 31), Now if John 
Bowsher were indeed to enjoy all the fruits and issues of the temporali- 
ties of Gloucester see from Lady Day of 1558, must not that have been 
the date of Bishop Brooks’s death and of the beginning of the con- 
sequent vacancy? Cannot some antiquary with local knowledge reply ? 
Your obedient servant, 
Got B: 


Kingstown, April ro. 





S1R,—In answer to the question of your correspondent ‘ Indagator ” — 


as to the date of the death of Bishop Brooks of Gloucester, may I ask 
you to insert the following? Whatever may be the explanation of the 
mistake of Godwin, Dodd, and others who have placed the Bishop’s 


death in 1560, it is quite certain that he died in reality in 1558, some ~ 


months before Queen Mary. In proof of this it is enough to cite from 


Rymer (xv. 489) the grant made by King Philip and Queen Mary to — 


John Bowsher, S.T.B., on October 25, 1558, of the custody of the 
temporalities ‘‘of the cathedral church of Gloucester, vacant by the 
death of James Brookes, last Bishop of the aforesaid church.” 

It may be added that Il Schifanoya, the Mantuan representative in 
London, writing on June 27, 1559, names Gloucester as one of the ten 
bishoprics then already vacant by their occupant’s death; and that 
Brooks was placed by Foxe in his list of *‘ persecuting bishops which 
died before Queen Mary.” 
and Maziere Brady were correct in giving September 7, 1558, as the 
date of Bishop Brooks’s death ; and that it was an error on Dodds’s 


There seems, then, no doubt that Stubbs ~ 


part to suppose he died in prison, an error apparently corrected by him | 


on page 7 of his second volume. 
Yours, &c., 


; G. E, PHILuiPs. 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 





CATHOLIC EVIDENCE LECTURES. 


Sir,—As I was away from town last week giving a mission I did not 
see Zhe Tablet of April 1 in time to answer the letter of ‘‘ Veritas” for 
the next issue. E 

We welcome criticism when it enables us to improve some defect in our 
methods on subsequent occasions. But that of ‘* Veritas” would seem 
to be due to an incorrect appreciation of the circumstances in which the 
lectures were delivered. He deprecated the fact that the hall was not 
larger—a larger ball was not to be procured in that neighbourhood. 
He suggests that advertisement was not carried out upon a sufficiently 
large scale, but the fact that the Stanley Hall was full to standing 
would seem to suggest that the advertisement was adequate. Even had 
it not been so, those who arranged these lectures can hardly be blamed 
if Catholics pay no attention to announcements in Catholic papers. 
Advertising on an extensive scale in the secular daily press is unfertu- 
nately out of the question on account of the great expense it would 
entail. 

It may be stated that the financial burden of these lectures was borne 
by the Catholic Missionary Society—none of their appeals to the 
Catholic public having produced any result. Shilling seats were 
reserved, and opportunity was given for small donations to be made at 
the door of the hall, but 6d. reserved seats for lectures to which admis- 
sion is ordinarily free would probably interfere with the sale of the rs. 
seats and not produce any better result. Without some substantial 
encouragement on the part of Catholics it will be obviously impossible 
to continue the arrangement of such lectures. 

I have, however, to acknowledge very gratefully one cheque for £5 
sent to me towards defraying the expense of the next course. 

Those who are really interested in these lectures are cordially invited 
to help them on by their subscriptions towards the work, so that they 
may be what they ought, of course, to be—free Catholic evidence 
lectures. 

Yours truly, 
HERBERT VAUGHAN, 

Mission House, Brondesbury Park, N.W., April ro. 


ee 
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THE AGED POOR SOCIETY. 


StrR,—In answer to the letter in your last issue by “A Life 
Governor” ve Aged Poor Society, permit me to say it appears not 
only nameless, but aimless, for surely the ‘‘ good reasons” given could 
be disproved thus: ‘* We are not here to play, to dream, to drift : we 

_ have work hard, to do, and loads to lift. Face it, ’tis God’s gift.” 

As regards other ‘‘ well-recognised charities,” one only, to my 
knowledge, is worked on similar lines, and that is the National 
Benevolent Institution, founded in 1812 by Peter Herve, granting 
annuities to distressed members of the upper and middle classes; but 
the rules are more equitable, for by this charity pensions are awarded 
at half-yearly elections to two candidates—those whose names have been 
longest on their books, Therefore, it thus becomes merely a question 
of long life to obtain the annuity, whereas the Molineux-Eyre Pension 
can be obtained only by those who succeed in getting the highest 
number of votes ; yet the Society ties the hands of the candidates, and 
they are unable to help themselves by soliciting from subscribers the 
votes necessary to gain the goal. Two good rules of life are: Never 
be discouraged, and never be a discourager. Still, for the sake of these 

atient ladies, who are unable to bring their cases before those who, 
for God’s love, would help them did they but know and realise their 
_ sad circumstances better, I again plead, urging the Committee of the 
Aged Poor Society to reconsider this rule, if possible, and thus place 
_ power in the now powerless hands of those who might so easily work 
_ good to themselves. 
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i. Yours truly, 
: EDITH KNILL, 
Ye Crosslets, Herne Bay, April 11. 


~ 


__§1R,—In reference to your interesting articles discussing the subject 

of the Holy Shrond at Turin, may I venture to point out that the oldest 

icons of the Crucifixion in the Russian Church depict our Lord wounded 
in the wrists, and not in the palms of the hands. 


aS . Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 





THE HOLY SHROUD OF TURIN. 


ae C. E. BisHop. 
_ St. Wulstan’s Villa, Little Malvern, April 5. 


a 





“THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPADIA.” 
i 


- _ S1r,—May I inform ‘‘ Hungarian Reader” that we shall treat the 
4 diocese of Transylvania under this title, and not under Siebenbiirgen. 
_ Under Transylvania it is mentioned in the articles ‘* Austro-Hungarian 
_ Empire” and ‘‘ Hungary”: also in the maps of these two articles. 
_ There is a cross-reference from Erdely. to Transylvania. 

! Sincerely yours, 

Conp& B, PALLEN (Managing Editor). 


J 


; New York, March 31. 

; 

BE ‘““MYSTERIUM FIDEI.” 

___ §1rR,—Would one of your readers kindly inform me of the reason of 
the introduction of the words ‘‘ mysterium fidei” in the consecration of 

the Mass; also why in the ‘‘ Domine non sum dignus” we have ‘‘ dic 

_ verbo,” and not ‘‘ dic verbum.” 

, Faithfully yours, 


April 8. 








INQUIRER. 








THE LATE FATHER NEVILLE. 


_ S1r,—The writer of ‘* Et Caetera” speaks of the late Father Neville, 
_ of the Birmingham Oratory, as having been an Anglican clergyman ; 
but the present writer was informed by Father Neville himself that he 
was never in Anglican Orders, but was a lay worker at St. Saviour’s, 
Leeds. He spelt his second name ‘‘ Paine,” not ‘* Payne.” 
5 Your obedient servant, 
Je Be Wi 





[Owing to the pressure upon our space several letters and other com- 
munications have had to be held over.—EpD. TABLET. ] 





“ Peace, perfect peace,” was sung at All Saints’, Margaret- 
streei, reports Zhe Daily Telegraph, on March 26, in memory of the 
Rev. William Perceval Walsh, Vicar of Stanton Harcourt. He was 
considered the oldest Freemason in England at the time of his death. 
‘¢ Shades of Upton Richards, Liddon, Rawlinson (afterwards a Catholic) 
and others of the then Ultra-High School, who professed to hold Free- 

_ masonry in honour,” is the comment of a correspondent. 








“LINSEED COMPOUND’? (Aniseed, Senega, Squill,. Tolu, &c.). For 
Coughs and Colds, Influenza, &c. 

“LINSEED COMPOUND”? for Coughs and Colds. Of provenefficacy. god. 
and 1s. 14d. Of Chemists only. 

“TINSEED COMPOUND ” for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial troubles, 934d., 
zs. 14d. Of Chemists. 

* LINSEED COMPOUND” with warm water isan excellent gargle for Sore 
Throat, Colds, Coughs, &c. 

“LINSEED COMPUUND” is a good Cough Mixture, 
Economical. Of Chemists only, 

“TEN ASITINE,” a New Liquid Cement for Mending and Making. In tube, 
1d., 2d., 3d., 6d, 

“COAGULINE,” Transparent Cement for Glass, China, &c. 6d. and 1s., post free 


“ KLINX,” an Inorganic Cement, Binding, Filling, &c., withstands water. 6d. 
post free. : 


Effective and 


ET CATERA. 


The newspapers are eager to make a point of the 
Catholicism of the Camorra prisoners. It is so pleasant to 
the daily journalist and to his reader to see, in their mind’s. 
eye, the murderers and burglars of less enlightened lands 
actually taking an interest in Holy Week. ‘The situation 
has an irony very flattering to the sense of superiority still 
inveterately throned in the mind of the islander. This joy 
might be mitigated, considering the national “ fair play,” 
by the fact that the men in question are so far only 
accused, and accused on the word of one single spy and 
traitor and criminal—* imputati” #g their legal description ; 
but we cannot hope that it will bé mitigated by the thought 
that a murderer in communication with things holy and 
ideal is better than a murderer cut off and inaccessible—a 
Parisian and Rationalist murderer, let us say ; for neither 
the journalist nor his reader may be willing to take that 
view. And the pleasure in this irony is shown anew this 
Eastertide by the large heading “Camorra Prisoners ata 
Monastery” smiling sardonically on the newspaper pages. 
The ‘‘monastery” is now a prison, asa matter of plain 
fact; but that it was a monastery before the dissolution is 
put for the ironic purpose of the hasty pen. 


* * 
* 


Who was the first Paulist postulant from the ranks of the 
laity ? The question, asked even in New York, might 
until the other day have proved as baffling as some of the 
queries ingeniously set by Mr. George Russell in a current 
Dickens competition—“ Who had been a little unfortunate 
at what ceremony ?” for instance. But now, thanks to a 
delightful because a tender little paper in Zhe Catholic 
World, we know and shall remember that it was a young 
man named George W. Muse. A mission sermon by 
Father Walworth had dissatisfied him with the world; but 
he did not at once give effect to his vague desire to enter 
the Paulist community. And when he did lift up his 
appealing voice, it was almost instantly drowned by the 
grim sound of the bombardment of Fort Sumterin Charleston 


Harbour. 
* 


The Civil War had begun, so that Muse’s letter, “I 
would like, if possible, to join you before the war commences 
for I am afraid to kill anybody, even in my country’s 
cause,” reached its destination only after delay. Mean- 
while the intending postulant, a Southerner and a strong 
Secessionist though he righteously hated the idea of 
slaying a fellow-creature, felt that he ‘could not con- 
scientiously forsake my country in her time of need,” and 
adjudged his cause so holy that, were he to die on the field of 
battle, he would die a martyr and “receive eternal 
salvation.” And die, almost instantly, he did. But the 
Paulist Fathers endearingly take his will for his deed, and, 
in their peaceful magazine, he has a new life to-day as “‘ The 
First Postulant.” Those who wish to picture the environ- 
ment of this tenth Muse in New Orleans before the war 
broke out are referred by the anonymous writer to the 
works of “G. W. Cabell ”—a suggestion and a spelling 
which, thrice repeated, makes us wonder whether Mr. 
G. W. Cable’s name and fame are less familiar to readers 
in his own country than they happily are in ours. 


* * 
+ 


The Bishop of Ross, one of the members of the new 
Committee on Irish Finance, has already had an episcopal 
experience of Royal Commissions and public departments 
such as is only, perhaps, possible of attainment in Ireland. 
He served on the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and 
Relief of Distress which sat from 1906 to 1909; and he is 
a Member of the Agricultural Department for Ireland, as well 
as a Commissioner of Irish Poor Laws. The Bishop is fifty- 
nine; but, having been born on February 29, birthday- 
greetings are his only once in four years, an incident of 
life-history which in some quarters is regarded as enviable. 
The diocese over which he has ruled since 1897 is, we 
believe, the smallest in Ireland, numbering only eleven 
parishes, and—by another of the Bishop’s immunities—has 
no Chapter. Prior to 1849, it was for some time united to 
to the diocese of Cloyne. The important committee to 


578 


which the Bishop is now appointed is, in Mr. Asquith’s 
phrase, a “ business preliminary ” to the Government’s Home 
Rule scheme to be produced next year, and will concern 
itself in part with certain immunities of Ireland in its 
financial relations with England. The appointment of the 
Bishop, as a practised hand in immunities, if in no other 
capacity, should commend itself even to Captain Craig. 





% 
* 


Colonel Bulfin, C.V.O., who could not be allowed to 
remain on the half-pay list to which he was temporarily 
consigned on the expiration of his Staff duties at the Cape, 
is already gazetted to the command of the Essex Infantry 
Brigade. 

** 
= 3 

Catholics in England will hear with sympathy of a misfor- 
tune which has befallen Catholic Maryland. St. Charles’s 
College, Ellicott City, to which the name of Father Tabb 
has recently added a literary association, has been destroyed 
by fire. One hundred and seventy students, thirty priests, 
and thirty-three Sisters have been rendered homeless; and 
only half of a loss which will amount to about £100,000 
has been covered by insurance. The college was one of the 
oldest in the United States, its corner-stone having been 
laid by that Maryland worthy, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, 
one of the signers of American Independence. 


* 
* 


Friendly allusions to even dead and gone Cardinals are 
more commonly encountered in the newspapers of to-day 
than in those of thirty, twenty, or perhaps even ten years 
ago. Mr. Andrew Lang, reviewing for a London daily 
paper a history of “‘ The Archbishops of St. Andrews,” the 
newly-published work of two Scottish professors, naturally 
devotes most of his space to the most famous of the line, 
Cardinal Beaton, a name it used to be the fashion to hold 
up to execration in nearly every Scottish history book. “It 
was Beaton’s merit,” writes Mr. Lang, “ that, while Scotland 
was the prey of personal and unscrupulous ambitions, he 
was not to be bought, or cajoled, or trapped by any man. 
He tried and finally burned Patrick Hamilton, a young 
married abbot of Lutheran opinions. The Archbishop had 
to let. the law of the land take its course or resign his 
position. He clearly gave Hamilton a fair chance of escape, 
but, like Socrates, Hamilton preferred to die for his opinions. 
The Archbishop founded the College of St. Mary in the 
University of St. Andrews; since the Reformation the 
Presbyterians have founded no colleges in St. Andrews ; on 
the other hand one college was sold in the eighteenth 
century. Beaton must have been a man of miraculously 
clean life, for Knox and the rest of the Reforming historians 
appear to tell no faddiaux about him. He does not seem 
to have tortured and burned men and women as witches 
and warlocks.” 


% %* 
* 


The same issue of the same paper contained an interview 
with Dr. Gairdner, on the occasion of his eighty-third 
birthday. This time it was Cardinal Wolsey (in whom, of 
course, the Churchman merges mainly into the statesman) 
who was mentioned, @ fropos of Dr. Gairdner’s recently 
completed “ Letters and Papers illustrative of the Reign cf 
Henry VIII.” It is interesting to note of Dr. Gairdner, 
that, while he considers later knowledge does not make 
Henry look more amiable, it has tended to absolve Wolsey 
from the blame of many of his master’s sins. ‘ Wolsey or 
Cromwell might manage him to some extent; but, as a 
matter of fact, the King guided them; they did not guide 
the King.” 

* + 


At the annual meeting of the Rochdale Conservative 
Association last week, Mr. Nicholas Cockshutt, who con- 
tested the borough last December, agreed to stand again at 


the next election. 
=e 


Major-General Auld, C.B., late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Guernsey, has left estate valued at £7,800. 
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NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 
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ENGLAND. 


WESTMINSTER. 


THE Forty: Hours’ PrRAver. — Easter Sunday, April 16: 
+Hounslow. Monday, April 17: Convent, Bishop’s. Stortford. 
Tuesday, April 18: *St. Mary’s Convent, Stamford Hill, N. 
Wednesday, April19: +Chelmsford. Thursday, April 20: +Asbford, 
Middlesex. Friday, April 21: Forest Gate. Low Sunday, April 23: 
Servites, Fulham-road. Friday, April 28: +Johnson’s-place, West- 
minster. Second Sunday after Easter, April 30: Holloway. 

* Exposition continued during the night. + One day only. 


a ee ee ae 


HAMMERSMITH : CANONICAL VISITATION BY THE ARCHBISHOP.— 
On Thursday last the Archbishop made his canonical visitation of Holy 
Trinity, Brook Green, when a very large gathering of the parishioners 
assisted at the ceremonies and a great number were received sub- 
sequently by bis Grace in audience. The confirmations were numerous, 
many candidates having been drawn from the neighbouring parishes of 
St. Francis, Notting Hill, from Chiswick and from Shepherd’s Bush, — 
the schools for boys at St, Mary’s, and for girls at the Sacred Heart, 
where their preparation was made, being the attraction for many for 
their education. The candidates for confirmation numbered 360, chiefly 
children. The Archbishop expressed himself gratified with what he 
learnt of the progress of the mission, and exhorted the faithful to con- 
tinued loyal co-operation with Father Cox and his assistant clergy. 3 

On Tuesday his Grace again visited Hammersmith for the inspection 
of the mission of St. Augustine, of which Prior Raleigh, O.S.A., is 
the rector. The church in Fulham Palace-road does not as yet possess 
any schools, and the temporary ‘‘tin tabernacle” is calling for the 
permanent church which is in contemplation. The children, many ot | 
them, are divided between the schools at Brook Green and those ot 
St. Thomas’s, Fulham, where the visitation by his Grace also recently 
took place and revealed a very marked success in educational efficiency. 
Over 400 were confirmed, At Fulham Palace-road the number 
was ICO, 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE MEN’s SODALITY AT FARM-STREET. — 
—The Archbishop paid a visit to the Sodality of Men at Farm-street 
on Saturday afternoon, before Benediction delivering a stirring address 
in the chapel, and subsequently holding a reception in the Sodality 
Hall. At Benediction his Grace was attended by the Prefect of the 
Sodality, Father Stanislaus St. John, S.J. ; and the Minister, Father 
Dobson, S.J. His Grace impressed the men in his address with the { 
importance and the opportunities of their mission in co-operating with — 
the movements of organisation which were afoot among Catholics. He — 
dwelt on the subject of secondary education, the difficulties ahead and — 
the need of efficient organisation. The Federation of Catholics not only — 
in the archdiocese, but in the whole country, was an imperative and 
immediate necessity. If the need for that organisation was five years © 
hence, it would not do to postpone preparation now. They must make — 
efficient preparation now, that when the moment came for decisive - 
action they might be prepared to strike and strike effectively. The 
Catholic Federation was not political in a partisan sense, and embraced ~ 
men of all parties organised to watch and defend Catholic interests — 
wherever and however they might be assailed. He instanced the 
remarkable efficiency of the Catholic Women’s League, and commended 
their example to the Catholic men of England. Also he invoked the — 
help of the men of the Sodality in strengthening the movement of the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade, which he had near at heart as being a most 
potent agency in protecting boys after leaving school. The lads were — 
there ready and willing to be helped. The need was an increased 
interest among men like the members of the Sodality in officering the — 
Brigade. It was an apostolic work, and like all apostolic work it had — 
its difficulties and called for its special sacrifice of time, means and — 
patience in face of some possible disappointments, but the reward was i 
very great. He blessed the Sodality individually and in their collec- — 
tive work, and looked to them for prayer, sympathy, encouragement — 
and co-operation in the work of organisation in which he had invited — 
them to participate. The attendance was a record one, and the ~ 
response just what would be expected from so earnest, loyal and devoted — 
a body of men. | 


CaTHoLic WoMEN’s LEAGUE AND FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, 
—Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., is the spiritual adviser of the Catholic 
Womz2n’s League, and at the recent Annual Meeting the members 
were deprived of the address which he is accustomed to deliver to them 
on that occasion in consequence ef his absence from town. But on 
Thursday last he gave an exhortation to them in the chapel of the 
Convent of the Holy Child, Cavendish-square, which was followed by 
Benediction. The chapel was filled. The discourse was a seasonable 
one on the Passion of Our Lord. Ee exhorted them to a great devo- 
tion to the crucifix, to study the crucifix, to question the crucifix, to 
read the crucifix, to bring all their troubles, anxieties, sorrows, and 
difficulties to the crucifix. They could learn their shortcomings of 
sacrifice in the study of it, they could find healing for the heart that. 
wes wounded in the contemplation of it, they could realise in it a most 
powerful weapon of defence in their battle with the world. He would 
that the Catholic women of England should increase in piety and love 
for the crucifix. 
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Haverstock Hitt: THE CrusapE or REscuE.—Father Bans, 
on Passion Sunday, made his appeal to the congregation of St. 
Dominic’s, Haverstock Hill, on behalf of the Crusade of Rescue. As 
at all the other churches he has visited, he met with a most cordial 
welcome from the Dominican Fathers in charge of the mission. The 
needs of the work of rescue have only to be made known and Catholics 
are ready to show their sympathy with the work by helping to support 
it. Father Bans, in his discourse, showed that a big work was being 
carried on, that he was often faced with enormous difficulties, that, 
carrying out the desire of the late Cardinal Vaughan, the Crusade of 
Rescue was pledged to deal with every child who is destitute and whose 
destitution is a source of danger to its faith unless it can otherwise be 
satisf ctorily dealt with from a Catholic point of view. But he pointed 
out that this great work was done in the name of the Catholic public, 
and the real responsibility was theirs ; they should see that the work of 
rescue did not suffer for want of funds and thus become less efficient. 

_ Want of adequate support would lead to a curtailment of the scope of 
the work, and this to Catholics who think would be nothing less than a 
catastrophe. Non-Catholics in dealing with this problem of rescuing 
from the squalor and misery and crime which destitution begets declare 
that no destitute child will ever be refused. Can Catholics do less than 
that for the children of their own faith? To refuse to rescue our 

_ children when there is a danger that they may be snapped up by the 

_ proselytising agencies which abound in this country would be a disgrace 
to the Catholic body, and who would take the responsibility of refusing ? 

_ Catholics owe a duty to these children, and they must not forget to do 

their duty. If they fail they will be called to account for it. 
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The people of the congregation responded generously to the appeal 
made to them. The collections during the day for the Crusade of 
Rescue amounted to £33 15s., and a fair number of persons handed in 
their names as annual subscribers to the work. 


WARWICK-STREET, CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION.—A successful 
mission is in progress from Passion Sunday to Easter Sunday conducted 
by Father O’Neill, S.J., and Father Juvniaux, S.J. A special feature 
of the Warwick-street mission is the service for Germans every Sunday 
morning when at Mass there isa German sermon. Also there has 
been established a Congregation of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
which is well attended. 


THE SERVITES, FULHAM-ROAD.—Mgr. Croke Robinson on Sunday 
evening completed a course of Lenten sermons which commanded 
increasing interest throughout, and, what is most important, has 
resulted in remarkable practical fruits in bringing a goodly number of 
lapsed Catholics to reconciliation with their merciful mother. The 
concluding sermon was on the subject of final perseverance, a favourite 
subject of the preacher. On Thursday the weekly Exposition took 
place, and on Friday, the Feast of the Seven Dolours, the Confra- 
ternity of the Seven Dolours had a special service in the evening, at 
which the Prior, Father Moore, O.S.M., preached. On Laetare 


Sunday 130 children made their First Communion, and on Passion 
Sunday, when the visitation took place, the same number were con- 
firmed. Palm Sunday services, the blessing and distribution of palms, 
the procession and the singing of the Passion were very impressive. 
Father Moore, the rector, officiated. 
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SOUTHWARK. 


Patm SUNDAY SERVICES.—The beautiful and impressive cere- 
monies of Palm Sunday were carried out in the churches of South 
London in the presence of congregations which might truly be described 
as records in point of numbers. In the poorer missions, especially 
those composed of a working-class population whose forms of toil 
frequently last until the early hours of the Sabbath, the churches were 
exceedingly well attended, and until long past mid-day the streets in 
the vicinity were crowded with people carrying to their homes large 
branches of palm which had been blessed by the clergy. Outside one 
church, the unusual sight was witnessed ofa large number of women and 
children begging from a fortunate possessor for pieces of a huge palm 
which had had been presented to him by the rector of the mission. 


St. Grorcr’s CATHEDRAL.—Shortly after daybreak the first Mass 
was celebrated in St. George’s Cathedral, and at the chief ceremony of 
the day, and indeed at all the services on Sunday, the attendance was ofa 
most satisfactory character. The Bishop of Southwark officiated at 
the ceremony of the blessing of the palms. The musie was rendered 
by the choir, the compositions of Crookall being largely used. The 
procession was headed by a mace-bearer and it consisted of the men 
of the Blessed Sacrament Guild in their distinctive habits and the 
clergy of the Cathedral. The Bishop was attended by the Very Rev. 
Canon Sprankling, the Administrator, and by Fathers Northcote and 
Sparling, whilst the important duties of master of ceremonies were 
carried out by Dr. Allanson. The procession from the Cathedral to 
the main entrance in Lambeth-road was witnessed by crowds of people, 
many of whom stood bare-headed, despite the rain that was falling. 


CLosInc OF Muiss1ons.—The missions which have been taking 
place during Lent in the churches of the diocese were brought toa 
close on Sunday evening. In the Cathedral, the Very Rev. Canon 
Sprankling brought. to a succesful conclusion a Lenten mission for 
the congregation, which was inaugurated on the previous Sunday by 
the Bishop. With the exception of the first day, when he was compelled 
to keep to his room owing to indisposition, Canon Sprankling conducted 
the mission, which from every point of view was a great success ; and at 
the closing ceremony on Sunday night when Baptismal vows were 
renewed and the Papal blessing given, there was an exceedingly large 
attendance. 

In the Church of the Sacred Heart, Camberwell, Fathers Campbell 
and Gordon, of the Redemptorist Order, closed a mission which they 
have been giving during the past fortnight, and in the presence of a 
congregation which filled every part of the church. Father MacGregor, 
G.R.L., concluded a Lenten retreat in the Church of Our Lady of 
La Salette, Melior-street. Missions were also closed at Clapham Park, 
West Battersea, Bermondsey, Borough and other parishes, 


SoutH Lonpon CATHOLIC LEAGUE AND THE SCHOOLS.—In the 
course of a loug discussion on the advisability of arranging a series of 
public meetings in South London, speakers at the Catholic League 
on Monday night referred to the probable dangers that might threaten 
Catholic schools in the near future by fresh legislative enactments. 

Mr. L. McDermott, the Chairman of the Standing Committee, 
pointed out that the attendance at the monthly meetings of the 
Executive were somewhat disappointing, and considered that the 
proposed meetings would revive an interest in the work of the 
League. : 

The Right Rev. Mgr. Brown, V.G., however, pointed out that 
the present period was a time of peace, and consequently the 
attendance at meetings of various Catholic societies was apt to decrease. 
They were languishing because of the general quiet which prevailed. 
There was no expectation of immediate changes in the education 
system, and Catholic schools generally were at present living in peace. 
-There was a slackness existing as the result of a time of peace, but once 
danger threatened Catholic schools he was convinced that the Catholics 
of South London and their co-religionists elsewhere would come 
forward with alacrity in defence of the interests which they most 
dearly cherished. 

Mr. George Wales disagreed with the idea that Catholic schools 
were quite safe, and he referred to the recent Nonconformist deputa- 
tion to the Prime Minister and the reply which be made with regard to 

tbe future of education. He was firmly convinced that an attempt 
would be made to force secular education upon the Catholic schools 
of the country, and it would be an evil day that found Catholics 
unprepared for the attack upon their most cherished principles. 

It was decided to organise as soon as possible a series of meetings 
to be held in the principal missions of South London. 

' After along discussion it was also agreed to support the proposal 
made at the Leeds Congress for the formation of an International Defence 
League subject to the approval of the Holy See. 

Mgr. Brown, in reply to a question, stated that it was not a fact so 
far as he was aware that special teachers was appointed to prepare 

scholars for L.C.C. scholarships in council schools. 


HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE. 


ELLINGHAM: FATHER M. ForsTER.—The Rev. Father Matthew 
Forster, of Ellingham, who has been ill for some months, received the 
last Sacraments on Palm Sunday at the hands of Father Goldie, of St. 
Beuno’s, who is supplying forhim. Father Forster’s many friends will 
not fail to remember him in their prayers, and beg that he may yet be 
~ spared to his flock. 





PLYMOUTH. 


PLYMOUTH: THE CATHOLIC YouNG MeEn’s SocIETY.—The 
Annual Meeting of the Three Towns’ Catholic Young Men’s Society 
was held on Sunday before last at the Club Room, Grosvenor-place. 
The Very Rev. Canon Courtenay was in the chair. The Rev. S. G. 
McGuckin, President of the Society, welcomed the honorary members 
present, and briefly alluded to the satisfactory progress made during 
the past year. 
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The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports having been read, Mr. 
McLaughlin congratulated the Society on the very satisfactory balance- 
sheet presented, and in referring to the development of character gained 
by mutual intercourse, instanced the importance that small things often 
bear on the events of life. 

Mr. Harold Rowe, in seconding the adoption of the reports, directed 
the attention of Catholic young men towards the study of social 
problems, in order that they might be fitted to take their place in 
public life, and especially in the fight against materialism and 
infidelity. 

The Rev. Dr. Burns and Lieutenant Mahoney also addressed 
the meeting, both gentlemen advocating an active propaganda on the 
part of the members in order to swell the numbers of the Society. 

The Very Rev. Chairman, after congratulating the Society on having _ 
entered into its twelfth year, in the course of a very interesting speech 
referred to the necessity of organisation amongst Catholics, especially 
when they formed a small minority of the community ; he regarded 
such societies as theirs as being the nucleus of federation. He would 
urge on the young men the desirability of taking up hobbies which -_ 
would prove of interest and advantage in later years, of educating 
themselves, and of acquiring the habits of discipline and unity, Con- _ 
cluding, he paid a graceful tribute to the persevering labours of their 
President. 

The Rev. S.G. McGuckin, responding, expressed his appreciation 
of the kindly encouragement he had received from his ecclesiastical 
superiors, and impressed upon the members that they should show their 
appreciation of membership by taking an active part in all the affairs of — 
the Society. S 
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NEWPORT. 


BULLINGHAM, HEREFORD: GOLDEN JUBILEE OF ST. ELIZABETH’S 
House.—The hamlet of Lower Bullingham, on the banks of the Wye | 
a mile or so below Hereford, must be one of the most Catholic spots 
in the kingdom; for it contains two convents, one of Sisters of 
Charity, the other of Poor Clares, by a Catholic manor-house and 
a presbytery, and its population is almost exclusively Catholic. The 
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ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPICE for the DYING. 


Ata meeting held on Tuzspay, April 11, at St. Toseph’s Hospice 
for the Dying, Mare-street, Hackney, it was unanimously decided 
to hold a Concert in aid of the Institution on Thursday, May 18, in 
the Holborn Town Hall. The following have very kindly consented 
to form a Committee for this purpose : 
The Rev. R. Kelly, M.R., Dr. Berdoe. 

Hackney. F Dr. Ross. 
The Rev. C. Dunn. Dr. James Harold. ~ ~~ 
The Rev. William O’Grady. Dr. McNaboc, 
The Rev. G. Carlisle. R. Buckley, Esq. 
Councillor C. A. King. 
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The CCRONATION APPEAL of the NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN is made for 
the purpose of providing additional Inspectors, and thus 
affording protection to a larger number of children, _Contri- 
butions should be sent to : , 


Robert J. Parr, Director, 40, Leicester-square, W.C, 











OOK BARGAINS.—Harmsworth’s History of the World 
8 vols., 30s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas and Gazeteer, 63s., for 30s.; Jane 
Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 21s, ; Jewitt’s Corporation Plate, 2 vols., £5 5s., for 3082S 4 
Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 1908, 31s. 6d. net, for 21s. ; Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, _ 
18s., for 9s. ; Farmer, The Public School Word Book, 21s., for 8s. 6d. ; Fox Davies! 
Reraldic Badges, 5s., for 2s. ; cores Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for Besos ¢ 
Vernon Lee’s Studies 18th Century in taly, 21s., for gs. ; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, ~ 
2 vols., 128., for 6s. ; How to Collect Continental China, 6s., for 4s. ; Meakin’s Laud, 
of the Moors, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Slater’s How to Collect Books, 6s., for 4s. ;Churton. — 
Collins’ Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 6s., for 4s. Authors’ and Publishers’ 
Remainders Purchased. Valuable Books, purchased or exchanged for others. 
eee med BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16, JOHN BRIGHT-STREET, BIR- 


William Clarke & Son’s Coal. | 


Stove Cobbles .. 19/6 Special House .. 23/6 Best Household .. 24/6 7 
26/- 


aa 
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Roaster Nuts .. 21/- Large Kitchen 20/6 Silkstone.......... 


841, GRAY’S INN-ROAD, KING’S CROSS, W.C. 
95, QUEEN’S-ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
*Phones : 628 North, 720 Western, 565 Paddington, &c. 
DELIVERIES EVERYWHERE. 





The Charm which HEALTH alone can give 


Is yours after a refreshing stay at Baylis House 

Bucks, where a suitable diet is arranged ie you Sv aged 
supervision. The charming surroundings and the Uric-Acid- 
free Diet make it an ideal Country Residence for those inclined 
to Gout, AsTHMA, RHEUMATISM, DEPRESSION, HEADACHES, 
AnaemiA, Dyspepsia and NruratGia. Come for a week-end, 
orask The Secretary, B. H. S. B., for Literature describing 

our treatment. 









MANUFACTURES. CLOTH-FACED PAPER OR 
SPECIAL WATERPROOF. No Laundry Troubles. 
ALWAYS A NEW COLLAR. Cheaper than washing. 
MEY’S, 9, NEWGATE-STRET, LONDON, E.C. (opposite G. P.O). 
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Rotherwas estate on which the village stands has belonged to the 

- Bodenham family for ages and has sheltered priests for centuries. _ It 
was through the pious enthusiasm of the late Charles de la Barre 
Bodenham and of the Polish Countess his wife, that Bullingham 
became such a Catholic community—one of several that cluster about 
the old city of Hereford, 


_ The chief and oldest institution in the village,St. Elizabeth’s House, 
is just now celebrating a golden jubilee. Four Sisters of Charity 
began a humble foundation there on April 20, 1861. Housed for a few 
_ weeks at Rotherwas itself, they started conventual life ina small cottage 
- now merged in the boys’ school, thence they soon passed to a house 
_ in the village, ‘The Moorlands,” and again in 1867 to the good-sized 
s farm-bouse which, with additions of various dates and various styles, 
still forms the nucleus of the establishment. Boarders, both boys and 
girls, were then taken, for whom increased accommodation was 
_ gradually needed. More than once the elementary school had to be 
- enlarged. The boarders increased; a boys’ school was built across 
_ the road, and a new chapel in 1875. Within thirty years this proved 
_ too small for the growing numbers, so a small church was opened in 
1906, mainly through the generosity of the late Miss Eyston, of 
Hereford, which provides for the needs of the neighbourhood as well 
as for those of the convent. Several other additions have been made 
_ to the house at different times, until at the present date the whole forms 
__agroup of extensive buildings, homely, picturesque, well adapted to 
_ their various purposes, and not without an element of distinction. 


a 

In the early days Bishop Brown, of Newpcrt and Menevia, 
resided at the manor-house, and himself acted as chaplain to the 
- convent, whose kindness and care were unfailing, even if his solicitude 
was occasionally embarrassing. The Sisters found other friends and 











Mm had been delicate from infancy, requiring more than ordinary ca e. 





SLR LR ET NEE BNI 
CONSUMPTION OR DECLINE. 


other’s Anxiety. 


PARENTS who have delicate children suffering with weak lungs, or threat- 
ened with Consumption, will be interested in the following testimony of Mrs. 
Ciark, of 48, Harrowby-street, Prince’s Avenue, Liverpool. Her little daughter 

At th e 
of 12 she suffered from cold after cold, affecting the chest and throat. . Her u 
mother says: “I was afraid of her going into decline.”’ Ordinary reme- 


dies having failed to effect any improvement in th ild’ 
S ed e child 
decided upon giving her a course ox Te ee 


Congreve’s Elixir. 


lg As she persevered with it, health and strength duall 
pa child, and to use Mrs. CLarK’s own words, WAT ee oe te eae 


“REMOVED ALL ANXIETIES,” 


On the r7th March, 1911, the mother reports to Coombe Lodge: ‘I am glad 


4 to say that my daughter now enjoys good health.” 


Ilave been for 


85 YEARS 
Cured by 
Congreve’s Elixir, 


Mr. Congreve’s well-known 


ASTHMA, 
COUGHS & 
BRONCHITIS 


Of all Chemists, price 1/134, 2/9, 4/6 and 11/-, 


work on Consumption sent free on application to No. 110, CoomBe LopcE, 
Preckxuam, Lonpon, S.E. 


Ty HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 
Koyal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 


_ helpers The Benedictines at Belmont, under Cathedral Priors from 
Archbishop Vaughan onwards, have ever been ready to give spiritual 
aid. Bishop Hedley has been a father to the community for nearly 
_ forty years and a friend from its commencement. When the late Count 
_ Bodenham Lubienski succeeded to the Rotherwas estate he carried on 






Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 





















_allits old trad'tions of helpfulness; and this year of Jubilee recalls 
_ the name of many another benefactor whose co-operation has made 
_ possible the great development of St. Elizabeth’s during the past half 
century. 

- When Mr. Bodenham led the first Sisters to their little convent he 
remarked ; ‘‘ I have brought you here to teach the Catholic children 
_ and to visit the sick poor.” The unexpected growth of the house 
_ shows how faithfully these duties have been discharged, and how 
_ abundantly blessed. Under God, and with the help of two genera- 
_ tions of devoted Sisters, the success is mainly due to the energy and 
intelligence of the two Sisters Superior, who between them have 
_ presided over St. Elizabeth’s for these fifty years, and of whom Sister 
_ Arundell still guides its fortunes. 


Of the boys who have come under the Sisters’ care more than thirty 
_ have become priests or are studying for the ministry, whilst of the girls 
_ some forty have joined various religious communities, and over seventy 
are teaching either in schools or private families. Numerous converts 
_ have been instructed and received into the Church, and the whole 
neighbourhood has been influenced for good, yet the work accomplished 
__ by the Sisters in their schools and quiet home of prayer can never be fully 
recorded, and can only be weighed in St. Michael’s scales at the 
_ Judgment Day. 

_ Tomany who read these lines will recur pleasant memories of 
_ Bullingham in bygone days—of devout festivals in the convent chapel, 
of processions through the Rotherwas gardens or the lawns of Belmont, 
_ of the Sisters’ white cornettes, and lines of pious children without 
_ whose picturesque presence no function was complete. There will be 
many friends to congratulate St. Elizabeth’s on this happy fulfilment 
_ of fifty years’ meritorious labour; some may be glad of a chance of 
sharing in the prayers and charities of the children and devoted Sisters. 
Even the most successful labours leave burthens behind them that 
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relief may he shared by many hands. But it seems a pity that the 
brightness of a feast like this should be overshadowed by the anxieties 
_ of debt. A golden jubilee might well be marked by golden offerings. 
_ The Sisters of Charity will be very grateful for assistance in clearing 
off various liabilities necessarily incurred in the development of St. 
Elizabeth’s House. Contributions will be received and acknowledged 
by Sister Superior (Sister F. Arundell), and the prayers of the 
community and children are offered daily for all benefactors. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Sesmons and Conferences of John Tauler, O.P., 
Tituminated Doctor.” Translated by the Rev. Walter Elliott. 
(Washington : Apostolic Mission House.) 


Repton. By Lieut.-Col. F. Kane. 6s. 
Annesley Vachell. 6s. Crooked Answers. 
“H. de Lisle Brock. 6s. Lavengro. By George Borrow. 
(London: Murray.) 


History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. 
Grisar, &.J.- 
(London: Kegan Paul.) 


Belgium and the Belgians. 
(London: Pitman). 


The Lives of the British Sculptors, By E. Beresford Chancellor 
M.A. 12s. 6d. net. (London: Chapman and Hall.) 





;  . . COCEKERELL’S COALS. 
C20: J. COCKERELL & CO,, Tower House, Trinity-square, E.C. 


need ‘to be incurred, and that possibly remain that the merit of their | 


“ The 
$3.00. 


John Verney. By Horace 
By Phyllis Bottome and 
Is. net. 


By Hartman 
Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. II. 15s. net. 


By Demetrius C. Boulger. 6s, net. 





FRED. W. HowE Lt, Secretary. 








BY ROYAL WARRANTS, 


Fouse Coals cen sede sew ceete ass) 6d, |>Hard: Steam ...% sks «pleases 24s. 6d. 
BEStlGonlas anraecn's aclcin dv ebin  ualana7 hs Bright Cobbles............ 23S. 
Best Silkstone..... Mielaies\sieireret 26s. Hard ‘Cobbles'7ayees cece 22s, 
Best Kitchen .......... PUebiatee 24s. 6d. | Tower Kitcheners ..:..,.. 195. 
Flouse INUtg soak sack citccoselcs 23s. 6d. 





ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 
Telegrams ‘* Wallsend.” London. Tel. No, 1027 Avenue (5 lines). 








OUR LADY'S 3 TUMBLER: 


A Twelfth Century French Legend tell- 
ing how an illiterate travelling minstrel 
and tumbling-dancer, on entering religion, 
distressed himself because he had no 
education or craft wherewith to give 
honour to God and His Mother, and 
how Our Lady showed him that his 
tumbling could be made as acceptable 
as the more lofty attainments of his 
fellow-monks, 

* * * * * * * 
Done into English Verse by the Rey. 
GrorcE Cormack, I.C., who has pre- 
sented the last 300 copies of the edition 
to be sold on behalf of Tyburn. 


Price rs. net. By Post rs. rd. net. 


THE REV. MOTHER, Tyburn Convent, 6, Hyde Park Place, W. 
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By Royal Warrant to H.M. THE KING. 


LEA & 
ERRINS 
SAUCE 


The Original and Genuine 
WORCEST ERSHIRE. 
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CATHOLICS AND THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE. 
MEETING AT THE CATHEDRAL HALL. 


In connexion with the London Pageant at the Festival of 
Empire, one scene of which, “The Translation of a Relic of the 
Holy Cross from Wales to Westminster,” has been entrusted 
by the Pageant-Master, Mr. Frank Lascelles, to Catholics, a 
meeting was held on Monday night in the Cathedral Hall, 
Westminster. The organisation of the scene has been under- 
taken by Mr. Valentine Dunford, K.S.G., of the Catholic 
Association. 

BisHOP BuTT presided. Ina brief opening address he said 
that the object of the meeting was to enlist the active co-opera- 
tion of Catholics in the Pageant of London, which was to play 
so important a part in the Festival of Empire. 

Mcr. CANON MOYES explained in detail the facts of the 
incident to be enacted, in which the chief characters will be 
Edward I., the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Abbot of West- 
minster. A large body of assistants to the number of about 
500 would be needed to represent priests, monks, knights, 
soldiers, clerks and citizens of London. Catholics, he continued, 
would be deeply indebted to the organisers of the Pageant for 
the important share that they had been good enough to assign 
to workers from the Westminster Cathedral. The meeting 
would appreciate the great educational value of pageantry and 
how it was a most graphic manner of teaching history, 
The Pageant of London appealed strongly to Catholics, 
because they had always deep down in their hearts an unfor- 
gettable conviction that they above all had a large heritage 
in the past history of our country. The life of the nation, 
and notably the life of London, its capital, before the Reforma- 
tion was naturally saturated with Catholicism. He could 
congratulate the organisers of the Pageant on the interesting 
character of the scene that they had chosen. It only needed a 
moment’s thought to realise the interest which Catholics took 
in such a scene as that, and the dramatis personae it brought 
before them. 

MR. FRANK LASCELLES expressed his pleasure in receiving 
their co-operation, his sense of appreciation of what Catholics 
had done in all parts of the world for the Empire, in Australia, 
in South Africa, New Zealand, Canada, and India, the ready 
co-operation he had received from them in pageants he had 
organised beyond the seas, and explained the part assigned to 
them in this the greatest and the facilities that would be afforded 
to all who gave their help. Mr. Dunford also spoke, and 
Bishop Butt, finally, accorded warm sympathy and encourage- 
ment to the movement. 

A Committee was formed to carry out the arrangements and 
forms were distributed for signature of those willing to assist. 
Mr. Dunford is ready to receive communications on the subject. 





ARBITRATION WITH AMERICA. 
APPEAL BY ENGLISH-SPEAKING CARDINALS. 


Now that a treaty of arbitration between the United 
Kingdom and the United States is again under considera- 
tion, it seems well to recall the following joint appeal which 
was issued at Easter 1896 by Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal 
Logue, and Cardinal Vaughan on behalf of a permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration ; 


We, the undersigned Cardinals, representatives of the Prince 
of Peace, and of the Catholic Church in our respective 
countries, invite all who hear our voice to co-operate in the 
formation of a public opinion, which shall demand the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Tribunal of Arbitration, as a rational 
substitute among the English-speaking races for a resort to the 
bloody arbitrament of war. 

‘We are well aware that such a project is beset with practical 
difficulties. We believe that they will not prove to be insuper- 
able if the desire to overcome them be genuine and general. 
Such a Court existed for centuries, when the nations of 
Christendom were united in one faith. And have we not seen 
nations appeal to that same Court for its judgment in our own 
day? 

The establishment of a permanent tribunal, composed, may 
be, of trusted representatives of each Sovereign Nation, with 
power to nominate judges and umpires according to the nature 
of the differences that arise, and a common acceptance of 
general principles defining and limiting the jurisdiction and 
subject matter of such a tribunal, would create new guarantees 








THE CHARGE OF THE SIX HUNDRED! 
YOUR LENTEN ALMS!! 


HELP To BUILD A LITTLE SANCTUARY FOR GOD ON THE WOLDS 
OF NorTH LINCOLNSHIRE! ! 
GOODNEss TO Gop’s CHURCH Is A SAFE INVESTMENT. 
Then enlist to my cohort of six hundred strong 
And help me in rolling the good work along. 
‘* We'll each bring you something,” let good Catholics say, 
And our troubles financial will vanish away. 


DEAR FRIEND,—Onur little sanc- 
tuary is going steadily forward, but 
we have now exhausted all our 
resources, and we are anxious to 
bring the work to a successful 
issue. Will your generous heart be 
moved to help us just a little in this 
good work—for God and the Faith 
of old? Acknowledgment ts made 
by Fr. Askew, Rector, Holy Souls 
Mission, Scunthorpe, North Lin- 
colnshire. 


Amount already received, £46 105. 


frayers are said each day at Mass for all benefactors and deceased 
relatives. 





“Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 


_ How often have those words been repeated— 
in effect at least—since Cain first uttered them of 
Abel his brother! 


How many Catholics are saying them to-day 
as they turn a deaf ear to the appeals made to 
them to help in the work of saving their brothers’ 
souls by providing churches and adjoining 
buildings necessary to enable the priests to 
influence the people ! 


“Oh, there are so many appeals—one really 
cannot give to all,” they say. And yet there is 
money enough to be spent on unnecessary 
luxuries. Ifa five-pound note—or a five-shilling 
plece—was urgently wanted for some object of 
personal interest, are we quite sure that it could 
not be afforded ? 


Yet surely, if we are Catholics at all, we must 
recognise the salvation of souls as more important 
than any private interest. 


_ Am I my brother’s keeper?” Yes, a thousand 
times. Every single one of us is responsible for 
the good he might have done to his neighbour, 
and if he has not done it the fault is his. 


We are given life and health and wealth mot 
for our own amusement, but so that they may be 
used for a higher purpose. And what shall 
be said to us at the last day if, seeing our 
brethren sunk in error and unbelief all around 
us, we have failed to do our utmost for their 
enlightenment ? 


Your opportunity is before you, Pickering 
needs its Church and Social Hall if the full 
harvest of souls ts to be reaped. “ Work there- 
fore while it is day, the night cometh when no 
man can work,” 

SSeS nr eeneee ee eC ae ee Te 
GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED: 


E. F., £1 18.; J.D. £2; small sums, 108, 6d, 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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for peace that could not fail to influence the whole of Christen- 
dom. Such an International Court of Arbitration would form a 
second line of defence, to be called into requisition only after 
_ the ordinary resources of diplomacy had been exhausted. It 
would at least postpone the outbreak of hostilities until reason 

_ and common-sense had formally pronounced their last word. 
This is a matter of which the constitution and procedure 
must be settled by Governments. But as Governments are 
_ becoming more identified with the aspirations, and moulded by 
_ the desire of the people, an appeal in the first instance must be 

_ addressed to the people. 

_ We do not hesitate, on our part, to lift up our united voice, 
and to proclaim to all who are accustomed to hearken to our 
- counsels that it isa sign of divine influence at work in their 

















_ for it was written of a future time, “Come ye and behold the 
_work of the Lord, what wonders He hath done upon the earth, 
_ making wars to cease even to the end of the earth” (Ps. xlv. 9). 
_ Others may base their appeal upon motives which touch your 
_worldly interests, your prosperity, your world-wide influence and 
authority in the affairs of men. The Catholic Church recognises 
_ the legitimate force of such motives in the natural order, and 
blesses whatever tends to the real progress and elevation of the 
‘race. But our main ground of appeal rests upon the known 
_ character and will of the Prince of Peace, the living Founder, 
the Divine Head, of Christendom. It was He who declared 
_ that love of the brotherhood is a second commandment, like 
unto the first. It was He who announced to the people the 
_ praise and reward of those who seek after peace and pursue it. 
_ “Blessed,” said He, “are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God” (Matt. v.9). We, therefore, 
earnestly invite all to unite with us in pressing their convictions 
_and desires upon their respective Governments by means of 
" petitions and such other measures as are Constitutional. 
: (Signed.) 
J. CARDINAL GIBBONS, Archbishop of Baltimore. 
MICHAEL CARDINAL LOGUE, Archbishop of Armagh, 
Primate of All Ireland. 
HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN, Archbishop of West- 
a minster. 
_ Easter Sunday, 1896. 





THE LABOUR CONFERENCE AND THE SECULAR 
_ SOLUTION. 


_ The Committee of the Trade Union Conference recently 
_ waited upon Mr. Runciman to urge upon him a number of 
educational reforms, including the question of the secular 
solution. Yet curiously enough that question was not debated 
at the Annual Conference at Leicester. 

; _ Upon this incident and its reasons, Mr. E. Riley has the 
_ following remarks in the current issue of The Catholic Federa- 
 tonist: 







hee 
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The Leicester Labour Conference has been held, and to the 


great satisfaction and relief of many of the leading delegates 
the occasion for a full-dress debate on the Secular Education 


_ question did not arise. The reason of the absence of the 
_ delegate who was entrusted with the resolution claiming a 
_ ballot of members has still to be recorded. The history of all 
organised bodies and societies, even nations themselves, shows 
how small incidents indicate the trend of changing opinion. 
_ The resolution was not withdrawn from the Conference. It fell 
through the lack of the delegate to move it. What is the 
inference to be drawn from this? The Labour party are anxious 
for facilities for the consideration of the Bill dealing with the 
position created by the Osborne Judgment. The question of 
Secular Education has beena greater cause of the present 
position of the party than its close identity with socialistic 
propaganda. When the occasion arises for a statement of their 
case in justification of the reversal of the Osborne Judgment, 
they do not want to be overshadowed by the fear of the great 
division in the labour organisation being exposed. No respon- 
sible member of the Labour party now talks of minorities in 
our Trade Union having to suffer ; even when such minorities 
are created by division upon questions outside industrial 
» matters. 

Mr. Macdonald may say the Labour party has not made 
secular education a party question. But Mr. Macdonald cannot 
deny it is the only acknowledged system which. has been 
advocated by the party for many years. Mr. Macdonald three 
years ago said the Catholic trade-unionist objectors to the 
party’s educational policy were too late in their objection. 
Would he repeat this statement now? I do notthinkso. In 
the present attitude of the party towards ourselves lies a certain 
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HOTEL 
REMBRAN DT 


Opposite 
BROMPTON ORATORY, 
LONDON. 


OpENS May Ist. 


A Palatial Private Hotel on modern 
lines of luxurious refinement, ensuring 
the maximum of privacy and comfort. 
Under the same management 
as the Hotel Vandyke. 


The two Hotels, Rembrandt and Vandyke, are but a 
few yards from each other. 


Opposite the Rembrandt are the Victoria and 
Albert and Natural History Museums, and also 
the world-renowned BROMPTON ORATORY. 


Inclusive Terms from 12s. 6d. per day. 
May, June, July, from 15s. per day. 


HOTEL REMBRANDT 
Brompton-road, London, S.W. 





STE AD OTE ATR ETE ETE ENOTES IETS LS) 


Good Friday 
and the Saints. 


No one can read the lives of the Saints. without 
noticing one striking attribute common to them 
all—their intense longing for the salvation of 
souls. 


It was impossible for these holy heroes of the 
Church to meditate upon the first Good Friday 
without being filled by a burning zeal to lend their - 
aid. It was intolerable to them to think of the 
thousands of souls redeemed at such a price and 
yet living in ignorance and neglect of their duty 
to the risk of their salvation, for which so much 
was paid. 


And surely we must be stonyhearted indeed if this 
feeling is not, in some measure at least, our own. 
* * * * * * * 


Here at Stanford-le-Hope, in the centre of the 
large and rapidly growing district between Tilbury 
and Southend, opportunities for saving souls are 
innumerable, 


Before the Mission was started Catholics were 
lapsing for want of the Sacraments. After one year’s 
workin a barn-church we have several converts, and 
50 children receiving proper religious instruction. 


But the work is terribly hampered for want of a 
proper church. The Barn is so cold and draughty 
and badly lit that people cannot be expected to 
come to it wntil they realise what the Sacraments 
mean to them. 


Is it too much to ask that you make a special 
effort this Holy Week—even though it involves 
some personal sacrifice—so that the great obstacle 
to the conversion of souls may be speedily 
removed, and a newchurch may be erected before 
next winter? 


Donations will be gratefully received by FATHER 
CARLESS, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. £200 required 
beforé a start can be made. 
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danger—a danger that our people may be deceived by the 
appearance of friendly concession. Let it not be forgotten that 
the Labour party, like all political parties who are a minority, 
are forced by circumstances to take up an opportunist attitude. 
This they are evidently doing now. The leading members of 
our Trade Union section in all parts of the diocese and the 
Standing Committee of the National Conference must be on 
the alert to see that mischief does not arise from the seemingly 
changed attitude of the leaders of the Labour party. Mr. 
Macdonald and Mr. Will Thorne may say they have dropped 
secular education from the programme, but individual members 
of the Executive cannot remove a question from their pro- 
gramme which has received the sanction of Congress or 
Conference. 










































COLONY FOR CATHOLIC FEEBLE-MINDED GIRLS. 


At the White House, High Wycombe, Buckingham, there 
will be opened in September a Home for Feeble-minded Girls 
over 16 years of age. It isa large house standing in its own 
grounds, and is situated on the top of a high hill overlooking 
the broad expanses of Buckinghamshire. There will be a 
chapel in the house, and a well-fitted Swedish gymnasium. The 
house will hold 50 girls, for whom a charge of Ios. per week 
per head will be made besides an initial expenditure of £3 for 
outfits. There will be afew single bedrooms at a slightly higher 
fee. The girls will be encouraged to take their share of house- 
hold-work, laundry, gardening, bee and poultry keeping, accord- 
ing to their tastes and capacities. 

The Home will be managed by the White Sisters (Daughters 
of the Holy Spirit) and an organising committee. Two of the 
Sisters are now training, as it is felt that in order to be successful 
the Home must not be one whit behind the most modern 
developments. 

Owing to legislation which is already in sight, the number of 
admissions will greatly increase, and as the majority of the 
inmates will necessarily have to remain in the Home for the 
greater portion of their lives, it is imperative that all the circum- 
stances of the Home should make for their happiness and well- 
being. For this it is necessary so to lay our foundations as to 
admit of satisfactory expansion. The White House will be run 
on the lines of the Waverly Feeble-minded Colony near Boston, 
U.S.A., as it is recognised by the experts of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Care of the Feeble-minded to be the most 
successful institution of the world of its sort. The most 
striking note of Dr. Fernald’s institution at Waverly is the 
cheery happiness of the inmates, the direct result of special 
individual treatment. This system obtains the most astounding 
results even from young people whose want of suitable treatment 
outside has made them a misery to themselves and every one 

-else. After being in residence for a time they develop habits 
of order and industry, and become markedly cheerful and take 
a healthy pride in themselves. That constant supervision and 
companionship of their mental equals are great factors in these 
results is shown when misguided parents remove them from 
the institution and take them back into their own homes, where 

they invariably return to their original miserable condition with 
startling rapidity. 

Fine grading and classification are of the utmost importance 
to the feeble-minded, as the companionship of their mental 
superiors depresses them and that of their inferiors deprives 
them of necessary stimulation, so that we find that in a badly 
graded institution little headway is made. It is necessary for 

‘as to recognise the fact that, though much may be done for the 
feeble-minded when under organised supervision, without this 

- little can be done, for though you may make a feeble-minded 
self-supporting without supervision, you can never make them 
self-controlled without it. ; 

It is hoped that the girls will remain in the Home for the 
greater part of their lives for this very grave reason; when a 
feeble-minded girl arrives at maturity and is not under 
organised supervision she becomes a danger to herself and to 
the community, ending in the workhouse, an inebriate reforma- 
tory, a rescue home or a jail. Liberty to the feeble-minded is 
only liberty to lead a life of misery and degradation, whereas 
segregation means a life of happiness and utility. Without this 
segregation the British public must in time consist of more 
mentally deficients than normal people, as the feeble-minded 
give the world more children than do the normal in the ratio of 
of 7°3 to 4. This is a mathematical fact from which there is no 
escape. 

Besides the economical and sociological point of view there 
is a religious aspect that must not be forgotten. It is an 
encouraging fact that once the feeble-minded are taught their 
religion it becomes a very real factor in their lives, but we must 
bear in mind that until they have been trained to acquire know- 
ledge they cannot be taught even the elements of religion. It 
is pleasing to find that the feeble-minded are really happy in 
Colonies, leading useful, healthy lives, and when once they have 
been trained they prove themselves to be very grateful and 
lovable people. 

On the other hand when they are left in theirown homes they 
are a bad example tothe rest of the children, and as they 
require so much of the mother’s time and attention, they are 
often the cause of the neglect of the normal children and the 
final breakdown of the mother through overwork. 
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thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co. 
by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. ~ " 
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[Saturday, April 15, ror1. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OrricE—SALISBURY-SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Presid ent—The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T, 


This SOCIETY, established in 1862, supplies Spinal Supports, Leg 


Instruments, Trusses, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, and all descriptions 
of mechanical supports to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease, 
Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the Afflicted upon the 


Recommendation of Subscribers. 
ee 
| 40,407 Appliances given in year ending September 30, 1910 | 
a SES 


Annual Subscription of ros, 6d., or Life Subscription of Five Guineas entitles to 


Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in Proportion 
to amount of contribution. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be — 
; Ltd., Lombard-street, or — 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary, 







POWER’S WHISKEY. | 
PURE POT STILL. 4 
“THREE SWALLOW.” 4 

Made solely from malt and F 
corn. grown in Yreland. . : 

JOHN POWER & SON, Ltd, | 

a 

JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, DUBLIN. d 

ESTABLISHED 1791. 4 
DISTILLERS : 

BY APPOINTMENT TO 4 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

° 9 3 

Dr. J. Collis Browne's 






The BEST REMEDY KNOWN for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, ~ 
PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations, and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s, 3 

The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. . 4 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/134, 2/9, 4/6. 3 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered, — 7 


ahs 


The only Palliative in ; 





dispels all cause for anxiety if you find you cannot nurse ¥ 
sy your baby, since Mellin’s Food, mixed as it should be with 
fresh cow’s milk, is the exact equivalent of mother’s milk— 
faq and, like mother’s milk, is safe and beneficial from birtb. 
: && MELLIN’S CONTAINS NO STARCH a 
Free Sample sent on receipt of 2d. postage. Also valuable 
Handbook for Mothers, ‘‘ The Care of Infants.” Free for 
2d. extra postage. Mention this paper. Address 
Sample Department, Mellin’s Food, Ltd., 
Peckham, London, S.E. 
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The lowest charge for the feeble-minded in a residential 
home is ros. per head per week. This may be borne entirely 
by their parents or friends, or if this is impossible, most of the 
Poor Law Guardians are !by now willing to help in paying for 
them to be sent to a suitable institution, so that if application is 
made either to the relieving officer or directly toa Poor Law 
Guardian, help may be obtained and Catholic parents need not 
fear that Poor Law Guardians willin any way prevent their 
children being sent to Catholic institutions if the parents’ desire 
is plainly stated. The White House Home will be inspected 
by the officials of the Board of Education and the Local 
Government Board, and the girls will be medically examined 
every week. 
Presents of money, furniture, house-linen, blankets and 
bedding, &c., will be most gratefully received. £60 is 
required for the chapel; £300 to buy one anda half acres 
of adjoining land which is greatly needed for our work ; £30 is 
required for the gymnasium ; £120 for the laundry ; and most 
important of all £100 is required for an iron fire-escape stair- 
case without which the authorities will not let us open our Home. 
Twenty-shilling “staircase” collecting-cards will be issued 
and every 41 collected will represent a step. 
A meeting will be held at 4.30 p.m. in the Cathedral Hall, 
Westminster, on Wednesday, May 24, when the Bishop of 
Northampton, who has given his special patronage to the work, 
will be in the chair. The speakers will be Mrs. Pinsent, who 
served on the Royal Commission for the Care of the Feeble- 
Minded, Dr. Robert Jones of Claybury Asylum, Mr. T. H. 
Hunter, Dr. Alice Johnson and others. And the Treasurer 
hopes to be able to take up a collection. 
This scheme has the most cordial approval of the Archbishop 

of Westminster, whose letter we append : 


Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W., February 9. 
Dear Miss Biggs,—The Archbishop of Westminster is 
much pleased that a Home for Catholic Feeble- Minded 
Girls over the age of 16 is about to be started at High 
Wycombe under the care of “ Les Sceurs Blanches.” The 
need of such a Home has long been felt. His Grace 
desires me to enclose a donation of five pounds from himself 
towards the initial expenses, and asks me to express the 
hope that the Home may be certified by one of the Public 
Departments with as little delay as possible. 
With best wishes, I remain, yours sincerely, 
T. W. HUNTER. 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the Dowager Marchioness 
of Bute is the President of the movement, Miss Flora Kirwan, 
Hon. Treasurer, and Miss Eva Biggs is the Hon. Secretary, to 
whom all communications should be addressed at the Office of 
the Catholic Women’s League, 28, Ashley-place, London, S.W. 


\ 


Dr. Alice Vowe Johnson has consented to act as Medical 
_ Officer, and all subscriptions should be sent to the Manager, the 
- London County and Westminster Bank, 109, New Oxford- 





street, W.C. 


THE RITUAL CONTROVERSY. 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC, 


A number of members of the English Church Union in the 
diocese of Manchester have written to the Bishop of Manchester 
remonstrating with him concerning his regulations for the 

licensing of assistant-curates to churches where the Eucharistic 
vestments are worn, or may be worn, in the future. In the 
course of their letter they write : 


We protest, with a keen sense of injustice, against your lordship’s 


apparent assumption that the clergy who use the Eucharistic vestments 
are Jaw/ess persons who require special supervision. 


Whatever justification could be pleaded fifty years ago for such an 
assumption, it is entirely untenable in these days. That assumption is 
based upon the supposed validity of the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on the Ornaments Rubric ; but the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline contains the 
following statement : 

**A court dealing with matters of conscience and religion must, above 
all others, rest on moral authority if its judgments are to be effective.” 
As thousands of clergy, with strong lay support, refuse to recognise the 
jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee, its judgments cannot be practically 
enforced, 

We would also remind your lordship that the Sub-Committee of the 
Upper House of Convocation of Canterbury, in their ‘* Historical 
Memorandum on the Ornaments of the Church and its Ministers,” 
adopt the conclusion ‘* that the Ornaments Rubric cannot be interpreted 
as excluding the use of all vestments for the clergy other than the 
‘surplice in parish churches, and in cathedrals and collegiate churches the 
surplice, hood, and cope.” 

We submit, further, that your lordship’s regulations are peculiarly 
inopportune in view of the fact that the Ornaments Rubric is at present 
occupying the attention of the Houses of Convocation. 

We venture to point out that your lordsbip is under‘a misapprehension 
in stating in your letter to the Archdeacon of Rochdale that the policy 
set forth in the regulations continues substantially that of your pre- 

- decessor in regard to churches where the vestments are already worn. 

These are new regulations, and differ materially from the rule hitherto 
observed in licensing curates, both by your lordship and Bishop Moor- 
house. 

Our late Bishop was in the habit of licensing curates to the churches 
in question without imposing special conditions of any kind, and in 
some cases your lordship has followed the same practice. 


THE SABLET. 
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FIGHTING CYCLE FRICTION, 


Every Engineer knows that Friction wastes Power and 
wears Driving Bearings away. 


Riders often need more energy to overcome the Friction 
of the Driving Parts of their Bicycles than they require 
to propel their Machines along. 
















The Sunbeam Bicycle costs more, but it is free from this 
Friction. It is dearer at the beginning, but because its 
Driving Bearings never wear, it is far, far cheaper in the 
end (or rather in the Jong run, as there is practically no 
End to Sunbeams). There are Sunbeams in daily use now 
that are fifteen to twenty years old. All cyclists should 
write for the rg91z Sunbeam Cycle List to 


J. MARSTON Ltd. 9 Sunbeamland— 
Wolverhampton— 


where they may study for themselves the celebrated 
system of the Little Oil Bath Lubrication, which saves 
Sunbeam Riders from fighting Friction. 


London Showrooms—r57 and 158, Sloane-street (close 
to Sloane-square), S.W. 

Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 

Manchester Showrooms—131 Deansgate. 


LE SE SS 
HEATING Most up-to-date System installed in Churches, 


Schools, Residences, Public Halls, &c. Domestic 
Hoti Water Supply. Greatest economy in full 
consumption. No skilled attention required. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 





Special Estim- 
ates and Illustr- 
ated Price Lists 
are sent free 


on application. 

N D L to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 
abJetes twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORDBEUTSCHER 

LLOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 

PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. 

















Twin-Screw. | {ons. | Next Departures, Destination. 
Derfflinger 9,060 | April rx Straits, China, Japan.* 
Zieten 8,066 | April 17 Australia, 

Pz. Eitel Friedrich | 8,865 | April 25 Straits, China, Japan.* 
orck 8,907 May 9 Straits, China, Japan.* 
May 15 Australia 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 


Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 


SR EO ES Ss SS a EO We a 
TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY 
HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
These Large and Well-appointed TeEmpERANCE Hore ts have Passenger 
Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Wiiting, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Perfect Sanitation, 
Fireproof Floors, Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOM. ATTENDANCE, and TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 
Fanale from 5/6 to 8/- 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER (6 COURSES), 3/- 
full Tarif, and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses : 
Kingsley Hotel— 
‘© BookcraFT, Lonpon.” 


Thackeray Hotel. 
‘© THACKERAY, LONDON.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted— 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per Id. 
Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 


2” 
3? 


each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is, Od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 


Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from the TABLET should enclose 3d. to cover 
cost of postage. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
xo till x—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. Established 
1874. Telegrams, ‘' Anxiously, London.” Telephone 
No, 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended, 


S BUTLER. Married. Age 31. No 

children. Country preferred. McCarthy, 25, 
Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. 

A LADY recommends Catholic young 

man; steady and obliging; tall. Accustomed 

to boots, knives, windows, &c. Some experience of 


pantry work and waiting. Low wages to start with, 
Apply Mrs. Critchley, Salmonson, Shanklin, I.W. 





ks (Scotch). Good _ references. 
435. Disengaged April 27. London or near 
preferred. Agency, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 





ADY ALICE REYNTIENS. tho- 
roughly recommends as HEAD GARDENER 
Laws. Experienced. Hard worker. Given every satis- 
faction. Can work electric light engine. Catholic. 
Married. Good references, three years. Kirtling 
Tower, Newmarket. 





[APY recommends two sisters as 
HOUSEKEEPER ‘to Priest or otherwise, and 
as useful LADY’S-MAID. | Excellent references. 
Disengaged in May. Write R. H., care of “ Lady,” 
3, Flexbury Park, Bude, N. Cornwall. 





ARLOUR-MAID (under) disengaged 

April 27. Tall, good appearance. References. 

London or near preferred. Agency, 14, Dublin-street, 
Edinburgh. 





YOUNG Man, married (R.C.), seeks 
situation as ASSISTANT to Mechanician or 
Estate Carpenter. Reference to Mrs. James Hope, 
Heron’s Ghyll, Uckfield, 


Y OUNG Lady (30) seeks post as COM- 

PANION. Govd traveller. Can speak French. 
Good reader, Excellent references. Miss Harte, 
6, Westmoreland-street, New Cavendish-street, W. 


— 





SITUATIONS VACANT. 





qTaPyY MAUD BARRETT requires 
good PARLOURMAID. Wages 426. Good 


needlewoman. Light place. Apply Lady Maud 
Barrett, ‘‘ Finches,” Rustington, Sussex Station, 
Littlehampton. 


URSE—MOTHER’S HELP 

wanted for Aberdeen. Four children. Three 
maids kept. Capable of being left in charge ; needle- 
woman. Agency, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 





WANTED, a fully qualified Catholic 
ARCHITECT as partner in an old-established 


firm in Yorkshire. No, 227, TABLET Office. 





ANTED, KITCHEN -MAID, 


single-handed place. Not under 17. Mrs, 
Edward Mostyn, Tower House, Arundel. 


THE TABLET. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground, 


Close to golf links. 


South aspect. 
Separate tables. 


every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 





HOUSES, &c. 





V IMBLEDON,  S.W. — Furnished 

HOUSE, near R.C. church, common and golf- 
links, standing in its own shady grounds. Three large 
reception, nine bed and dressing-rooms ; bath ; square 
hall ; electric light. Two servants could be left. TO 
LET for two months from end of July. Seven to eight 
guineas per week. Plate and linen included. No. 208, 
TABLET Office. 





ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 
with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as ‘‘The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c. Landcan also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about 700 acres, For full par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 





HE FARM, LITTLE MALVERN. 

TO LET, furnished, for six months from end 

of July. Two sitting-rooms, five bed-rooms, usual 

offices. Close to church. Golf within 3 miles. Rent 
moderate. Apply Moody. 


O LET, detached ten-roomed House. 


Garden, small orchard. Moderate rent. Close 
to church. Healthy situation, 480 feet above sea. 
Stabling could be arranged for. Apply Rev. Dobell, 
Avon Dassett, Leamington. 








HOTELS, &c. 





ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 


sanitation, Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 





(CC LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 
Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 
fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 
nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 
also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 





A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


A MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


4% standing in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated ; luxuriously 
furnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms, "Phone 290, West, 





REIMS. — “LA CHAMPAGNE ” 


Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic 
house, 125 francs monthly. Best references. Old 
historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome. 

For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagne, 





BOURNEMOUTH. 


SALISBURY HOTEL, BoscomseE. 


Under Catholic proprietorship, Near 
Corpus Christi Church. Central situa- 
tion. Licensed, Garage,Motors, Golf, 
and near all principal attractions. Newly 
furnished throughout. Moderate inclu- 
sive tariff. Full particulars upon appli- 
cation. W. J. McCabe, Proprietor. 





UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’s, 
Sorzsiton Hirt, $.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, too feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C, Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston, Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘‘ Matron.” 





OUTHPORT. — KENWORTHY’S 
HYDRO.—Close pier, Lord-street, and Catholic 
Church, Visitor or Patient. Sunny lounge. Lift. 120 
bed rooms. Turkish and electrical baths. 6s. to 11s. 
aday. Tel. 80, Telegrams: '‘ Kenworthy’s.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister, 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 10s. to £6 6s. a week, 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College 
terrace, Kemp Town, 





BLUTHNER small GRAND PIANO. 


Aliquot scaling. Great bargain. Room wanted. 
Also Simplex Piano-player. Bargain. 


11, Parkhurst- © 
road, Camden-road, London, N. 





CS THORS CEMETERY, BROOK- 


WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation, 
Easy of access. Private graves from £2 ros. Chaplain, 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Ne ecros 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
Cemetery. - 





GPEECH in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 


? Bar, on the Stage, or in Song, demands efficient” 
training. A large experience in voice culture, 
elocution and gesture, enables me to give valuable aid 
in removing defects and developing efficiency, 
Edward Mooney, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensing- 
ton. 





BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXE, 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor, 
{white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. t5in. and 
2tin., 8s. 6d. and 11s. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, Esq., 


9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 

H ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 
: Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 
is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. q 








ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild, 

: 46lb. sides, or 30half-sides, 8341b. ; 14 boneless 

flitches, od. ; 14 hams, 9d., smoked or pale. Rail paid. 

Cash with order. M. Woodhouse, Dairy Farming 
Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 





1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD. — Gentle- 
women trained as Children’s Nurses. Practical train- 
ing. Babies qnd little children resident. Needlework, 
laundry, cooking, kindergarten taught. Lectures on 
Hygiene, First Aid, Physiology. Posts obtained when 
training completed. Address Principal. 





SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


SITUATED in a notoriously healthy — 
P 


art of the country, this School offers a thoroughly _ 
practical and up to-date education to the daughters of 
parents to whom MODERATE fees are a consideration. 
Pupils are prepared for the Oxford Local and Higher 
Local Examinations, Address Miss W. Loughlin. ‘ 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHAMPToN BuiLpincs, HicH Hotsorn, W.C. 


.2% PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
; COB; RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 











is the Best Remedy for 


~, Acidity of the Stomach, 
| Heartburn, Headache, 
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Gout and Indigestion, 






WISs 


Safest and most Effective 


Aperient for Regular Use. 
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- licences for curates. 


Saturday, April 15, 1911.] 


Your lordship, therefore, is quite mistaken in thinking that incumbents 
of churches where the Eucharistic vestments are already worn have no 
reason to be disturbed by the issue of your regulations. It is far other- 
wise. 

With regard to other churches, we submit, with all due respect, that 
it is not competent for your lordship on any principles of justice or 
equity to forbid the introduction of the vestments. According to the 
opinion of some of the most learned canonists and ecclesiastical 
historians, including the five Bishops of the province of Canterbury, 
the Eucharistic vestments are not only permitted, but are ordered by 
the Ornaments Rubric ‘‘to be retained and be in use,” and we feel 
bound to protest against any attempt of an individual bishop to turn an 
act of obedience to the Prayer Book into a penal offence ; and we resent 


_keenly your lordship’s attempt to coerce your clergy to accept your own 


views in regard to matters of doctrine and ceremonial upon which there 
have long been differences of opinion amongst the most loyal, devoted, 
and scholarly members of the Church of England. 


THE BISHOP’S REPLY. 


The Bishop, in the course of his reply, writes ; 


It seems convenient to distinguish in my reply your references to 
matters of fact from those which relate to your interpretation of the 
law, and to deal first very briefly with the former of these. 

I. It is the case that the Convocations are discussing the Ornaments 
Rubric, and I cannot help wishing that they had the support of the 
English Church Union in so doing. We need, above all things, a 
perfectly clear and self-interpreting Ornaments Rubric. It is surely 
most opportune that while the attempt to frame such a rubric is being 
made bishops should not allow serious changes to be introduced into 
churches. Contending parties should not use an armistice to seize 
positions of advantage. . 

2. Bishop Moorhouse did take steps to regulate the use of churches 
in accordance with the Lincoln Judgment and the Lambeth Opinions, 
and where compliance with his directions was refused, he withheld 
In this particular I have followed his practice, 


- and this is the intention of my regulations affecting churches where vest- 


{Re 
| WHITE 


ments were already in use before my letter, and the regulations should 


in these cases be so construed. 


3. The licensing of curates to churches in which the bishop’s direct 
instructions are wilfully disobeyed places those curates in a very unfair 
position, since they cannot be loyal to the priest without disloyalty to 
the bishop. The responsibility of depriving such parishes of curates 
must rest with those who deliberately disobey the bishop’s directions. 


4. Iam not aware that any clergy have left the diocese in consequence 


__. of the ‘* policy represented by my regulations,” though it is not quite 


clear to me what these words mean, and I trust there will always be a 
due supply of high-minded and devoted young men who are willing to 
minister in the Church without Eucharistic vestments. 

Turning from matters of fact to questions of law, it might be enough 
to say that the whole of your contention rests on the supposed invalidity 
of the decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and of 
the grounds on which those decisions were based. But I will follow 
more closely the points which you have raised. 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 





T. MARTHA’S 
HOUSECRAFT, 4, Chichester-street, London 
S.W.—Unique training in Domestic Arts for Catholic 
gentlewomen. Residential or daily. Staff of diplomaed 


. BLU 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
Se sk EE EE OD UE 


teachers, 


SUFFERERS from ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS 
| INSTANTLY RELIEVED. 





VAUGHAN’S 


BRONCHIAL CURE 


Instantly Relieves and Speedily Cures 
Asthma, Hay Fever, Bronchitis, and all Chest & Throat Affections 


READ THIS! FROM A PARISH PRIEST, 


I have used Vanghan’s Bronchial Cure to my great benefit. 





attribute this to using Vaughan’s Bronchial Cure for some time past. 


welcome effect on me, it zxduces quietly and quickly a fine sound sleep. 
Similar letters being received continually unsolicited. 


BOXES, 2/9; TINS, 1/11; Post Free, 3d. extra. 


Can be obtained of all Chemists. 


Depot—KILOH & CO., Ltd., St. Patrick St., Cork. 





THE TABLET. 


Renlestepanta egies oe tee 
John Fdgington & Co., Ltd. 
19, Long-lane, E.C. 


BAZAAR FITTING anp 
DECORATING a Speciality. 
An Immense and Varied Stock of 
SCENIC and DRAPFD STALLS. 
Estimates and Designs Free. 
Telephone--Holborn 734. 


Apply Secretary for particulars, 


the Rev. Canon LYNCH, Blarney. 
It gives me great relief, 
and most assuredly strengthened to a considerable extent my voice. In most of my sermons 
my voice used to fail, but for some time past it has served me well, even the other evening 


I sustained it well for more thanan hour-and-a-half I occupied the pulpit. 
It has another very 
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You refer to the Report of the Royal Commission with respect to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. A reference to the context 
will show that the sentences which you quote are reasons assigned for 
constituting a new Court of Appeal. They are not intended to be 
reasons why the Court, so long as it exists, should not be obeyed, 
Forgive me for reminding you in saying bow large a measure of the 
liberty which you enjoy in doctrinal expression is due to the protection 
of that Court, which did not begin to be discredited by your friends 
until its decisions began to be adverse to them. . . . 


Since you refuse to accept the law as declared by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and cast doubt on the validity of the Lincoln 
Judgment delivered by a purely spiritual Court, as well as on the 
Lambeth Opinions, which rest for their judicial weight on a direction 
of the Book of Common Prayer, I was constrained to ask your deputa- 
tion whether you recognised the authority of any existing Court in 
matters of Ritual, and was assured, in reply, that you recognised none. 
While you disclaim the imputation of being lawless, you must be 
admitted, I think, to be ‘‘a law unto yourselves.” 


In our conversation when you presented your remonstrance, you 
definitely claimed for every clergyman the right to interpret the rubrics 
independently of the bishop of the diocese, accepting even my sugges- 
tion that on your principles the bishop should not interfere with a 
clergyman who administered the Holy Communion in a black gown, 
I have no wish to bind you to what may have fallen hastily from you in 
conversation, but I mention the point because it brings out very clearly 
the issue which is at stake in these regulations. It is simply this: 
Apart from all doctrinal questions, is the parish clergyman the one and 
only authority to decide what is to be the ritual of the church in which 


he ministers ? 








SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 


—_——_+——___— 


The Very Rev. John Longinotto, of St. Edward’s, Windsor, 
has been appointed by the Pope to the Canonry in the diocese of Ports 
mouth rendered vacant by the death of the Right Rev. Mgr. Canon 
Hall. 


The Annual Meeting of the Bishops of England and Wales 
will take place at Archbishop’s House, Westminster, beginning on 
Tuesday, April 25. On the evening of that day there will be the 
usual reception for gentlemen at 9 p.m. No special invitations are 
issued, 


A marriage has been arranged between Mr. Ernest Charles 
Lambkin, Royal Army Medical Corps, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. E. Lambkin, of Walford, Shrewsbury-road, Dublin, and Annette, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walmesley-Cotham, of Ingatestone, 
Essex, late of Springfield, Prescot, Lancashire. 
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COLLEGE OF \l or ant CHEMISTS & STORES. 








LAU NORY macuvery 


COOKING 4?PaAratus. 
SCHOOL furniture 


Illustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, 
Ltd., 


PHG@NIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 

Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 

Guarantee Risks 
Insured against by the 
Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, 
the Shares of which ar vested in the , 

North British and Mercantile 


Insurance Co. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000, 
Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over 46,000,000, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 
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TYBURN CONVENT, 


“. The Rev. Mother and Sisters of Tyburn Convent offer their best Easter 
greetings with sincere and grateful thanks to the many friends and well- 
wishers of Tyburn who have proved their warm interest in the fate of this 


Sanctuary. 


4 When it was learnt that Tyburn must be relinquished owing to the lack of 
sufficient means to maintain and preserve it any longer, the charity and 
devotion of many Catholics in England and abroad postponed the immediate 
necessity. Ifa greater number have not come forward it may bebecause it was 
not sufficiently widely realised that the future of Tyburn can oly be secured 
by substantial donations towards the Debt Fund and a greater number of | 


Annual Subscriptions. 
Pr ea 


{ This is why, not in their own name, but in that of the Risen Saviour andthe } 
Martyrs to whom this country owes so much, the Nuns of Tyburn continue — 
their humble appeal for help to enable them to carry on their work of 
adoration and expiation, and they do so in the confidence that they will not 
appeal in vain. 

4 They gratefully acknowledge the promised annual subscriptions received in 
whole or in part from the following; Lady Mostyn, Miss Agnes Mostyn, | 
Master Mostyn, Rev. Fr. Fletcher, Very Rev. Fr. Skrimshire, Lady Vavasour, | 
Mr. Murphy, Dowager Lady Southwell, Miss Fletcher, Mrs, Chapman, Anony- | 
mous (Branch), D. V. Ovington Jones, Esq. (Branch), Mrs. Parry and Family, 
Captain Talbot, Miss Berkeley, Miss Bryant, Miss Wyatt, Dowager Lady 
Clifden. They are pleased to add seven new subscribers to the list already 


published : 
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L 857°C, LZ -S. Gs 
Mrs. Grange (7th Branch of 2nd Tree) LAC BO=.O Mrs. C. Harter... eee 6 Sea eral ne tne. ¢ 22 yon Om 
R. Camm, Esq. (8th Branch of 2nd Tree)... »» 4 © 0} Lister Drummond, Esq. me a8 ee wed OgaOnm 
Miss McKenna eg aS igs avs sete gO 1 Oto MiES., Gettins 75.0 mn ee ae aes bee 5 702 

Miss Worthworth... So oe Bee 5s. 

The following Donations are also gratefully acknowledged: 

Les. dhe ; DM 3 « 
In Honour of BI. John Houghton and Company ... 37 0 o|Miss E. Hunston vas ck eee Se 5 ea epee 
Peter O’Connor, Esq. (San Francisco) hep . 5 © O| Miss Westwood on ees eee Se seers eas a, 
Mrs. Boylan see es eG Ee 5 © o/Mrs. Harter ... es aes wae is Se eye OTS 
Anonymous e sve Rae 5 0 ojMrs. V. ... eae ves aie oe Rea es 2 ESOS sM 
Miss Gunning (Collecting Card) 4 6 6]In Memoriam ... oe se re ioe eee ic LeROuNOe 
Mount Carmel Convent (Llanherne) 4 0 o|}Mrs. Austin Smith... vee waa oes) 8 vives ok? OO ane 
Lady Ashburnham... wk eo vs 3 © O|Mrs. Thomas ... Ae Ac ay Osi ee Ogee 
Through the Rev. Mother Prioress (Rhodesia) 2 0 o|Mrs. Sperling ... wee ia aa es Si Ie OG 
Miss Freer and Sister (New Zealand) Fd 2 0 o|Through Sister Teresa Francis (Hayward’s Heath) I 0 of 

y TOO : eee I= 2503 


Very Rev. Canon Sutcliffe... od os sae Miss Philomena Fitzpatrick (New York) 
Anonymous ss pee fs ae £1 : 

i Miss Boulaye, 2s. ; Miss A. Lovegrove, ts. ; A Franciscan Tertiary, 1s. ; Anonymous, 2s. 6d. ; Miss Macdonald (Collect- 
ing Card), 11s.; Mrs. Hare, 1os.; A Poor Servant, 5s.; Mrs. Pownall, 1os.; Mrs. Brown, Is.; Anonymous, Ios. ; Miss 
Holterman, 5s. ; Mrs. and Miss S., 2s. 6d. ; Anonymous, 2s. 6d. ; Major Dease, 10s. ; Miss Todd, tos.; Amor Vincit Omnia, 
1os.; Miss Greene, 5s.; Miss Barton, 2s. 9d.; Mrs. Kerr, 1os.; Miss Duckett, 5s.; Miss Mould, 2s. 6d.; J. Ferguson, 
2s. 6d.; E. K., 1s.; Miss Lynam, 5s.; Hendon, 15s.; D. N. at Cambridge, tos.; M. Seymour, 1s; Miss Flynn, ts. ; 
Miss McCarron, ts. 4d.; Mrs. Hagreen, 1s. ; Mrs. Kirkham, 2s. 6d.; Anonymous, 5s. ; Miss Nugent, 5s.; Convent (Fresh- f — 
field), 2s. 6d. ; Convent (Felixstowe), 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Farrell, 2s.; Mlle. Henriet, 4s.; L. J. Baker, 2s.; Mrs. Hayes, 2s. 6d.; 
Anonymous, 2s. ; Sister Michael, 6d. ; Mrs. Croker, 2s. ; Miss Bailey, 1os.; John Bird, 1s.; Peter Coleman, 1s.; G. M. S., 
3s.; Ena Scott, 1s.; G. M. D. K., 1s.: Southampton Convent, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Osborne, Is.; Belper, 5s. ; Catholic Girls 
(Liverpool), 2s. 6d. ; Carmelite Convent (Darlington), 15s.; Mrs. Del Riego, Is. 6d.; Mrs. and Miss Patmore, 2s. 6d.; § 
Sisters of Mercy (Perth), rs. 6d. ; Anonymous, Is.; D. C. Hickman, 2s. 6d.; Miss O’Brien, 1s.; Miss Dobson, 2s. ; North 
Finchley 1s.; St. Joseph’s, 1s.; Anonymous, ios: N. Little, 1s.; Father O’Keeffe, 103.; Collecting Card, 10s.; Miss 
Emerson, 1s.; Anonymous, 2s. ; Miss Taylor, 2s. ; Collecting Card, 16s. 6d.; E. K., 2s. 6d.; Mrs, R, 2s. 6d.; J. A, 5s.; 
J. McElvey, 5s.; E. Byrne, 1s.; Miss Murphy, 2s. 6d.; Anonymous, 5s, 6d.; Anonymous, 2s. 6d.; Miss Nolan, 6s. ; 


Earl of Gainsborough, 10s. 


Four Branches are still wanted to complete the second “Tyburn Tree.” 
(DE PST LS SETS SS TB AEE EG EE IE SE A TE TER PA ES RE ST Te ET ESE 


The Nuns of Tyburn offer their prayers and adovations to the end 
that this Eastertide the joy of Our Lord in Hits Resurrection 
may abound in the hearts of all their friends and — benefactors. 
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There can now, it would seem, be no reasonable room 
for doubt, after Mr. Asquith’s recently-repeated declarations 
_on the subject, that the Government hope and intend to use 
the opportunity provided by the passage of the Parliament 
Bill abolishing the Veto of the House of Lords to bring in 
. legislation for the dishing of the denominational schools. 
The Prime Minister has expressed this intention, first in a 
‘speech in the House of Commons, then in a letter to the 
Secretary of the Committee of the Nonconformist members 
of Parliament, and now again, and still more clearly, in 
“answer to a question put to him in the House on Wednes- 
day in last week. The thanks of the friends of voluntary 
schools, and of Catholic schools in particular, are due to 
Mr. Sheehan for having, by his question, drawn so definite 
a declaration from the Prime Minister. The question and 
_ its answer appear in full in another column. If, then, the 
_ Parliament Bill should be forced upon the Statute Book, 
_ we Catholics now know what to expect. Legislation is to 
be introduced which will ruin our schools, or make -it so 
difficult for them that they will die a lingering death by 
starvation. Weare to be taxed and rated for education, 
and are not to be able to benefit by the sums we shall be 
called upon to pay. ‘The aims of Dr. Clifford, who has 
been declared to be the leader whom the Government 
follow in educational matters, are perfectly well known and 
intelligible. He would end the system under which 
Catholic schools obtain any aid from public sources, or, as 
he picturesquely puts it, would remove Rome from the 
rates and taxes. The Government have already brought 
jin four Bills which would have gone some way in this 
‘direction, and if once the House of Lords, which stands as 
‘alion in the path against such injustice, were thrust aside, 
it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that the next 
proposals will be even more drastic in their character. The 
hope of any settlement of the controversy by consent seems 
to have vanished. Lord Hugh Cecil asked the Prime 
_ Minister whether he would take steps to promote such a 
settlement, but Mr. Asquith’s answer was at once evasive 
f and ominous: he said that he should be “very glad if it 
were possible.” But, clearly, he did not think so. Much 
water, however, must flow under the bridge before the 
_ promised legislation can mature, or the opportunity for it 
offer. But it is plain that Catholics must be prepared to 

fight in defence of the schools which have cost them so 
_ dear, and mean so much to them ; as the Bishop of Liver- 
_ pool once told us, we must keep our powder dry. 
















Mr. Boland, M.P., did well to clear up the misunder- 
standing that might have resulted from Mr. Runciman’s 
answer to Mr. Stuart Wortley’s qué.4j-4 about the number 
of voluntary schools which had been’tlosed during the last 
year. The list given included one Catholic school. Mr. 
Boland asked if the place of the closed school bad been 
taken by another Catholic school, and if there had been any 
interval during which the Catholic children of the district 
were unable to obtain instruction in a Catholic school. 
Mr. Runciman’s reply was reassuring. The school in 
question was at Thornley, in County Durham, and it had 
been immediately replaced by St. Godric’s School at 
Wingate, Thornley. To avoid any misunderstanding in 
future Mr. Runciman agreed to an excellent suggestion 


- 
ave 





made by Mr. Boland, that he would distinguish in the 
return between. schools which had been closed and those 
for which another school had been substituted. The 
incident is a fresh proof that in spite of all difficulties we 
are still holding our own. For various reasons, such as 
movements of the population, different grouping of the 
children, or the provision of new premises, a Catholic school 
has to be closed. But that does not mean that it is a 
surrender to undenominationalism. And in this connexion 
the figures in regard to schools which had been transferred 
to the local authorities since the coming into force of the 
Act of r902 should be significant to all concerned. Since 
1903 no fewer than 321 Church of England schools have 
been handed over to the local authorities. In proportion 
to the number of their schools the Wesleyans have parted 
with more—the figure being 140. But on this score the 
Catholic record is still clean, and is represented by—o. 


The complaints in regard to the unsatisfactory character 
of the education given in our elementary schools have 
recently been put with blunt, nay almost brutal, plainness 
in a letter to a London daily paper. ~A correspondent 
signing himself ‘‘ Manufacturer,” having asked, “what is 
the cause of our failure in education,” evoked the following 
reply from a correspondent who described himself as “A 
Three R’s Crank.” This writer set down the causes categori- 
cally as follows: “ (1) The complete apathy of the ratepayer, 
who will not take the trouble to find out what he is getting 
for his money. (2) The blind indifference of parents, who 
are quite satisfied if their children can make clay carrots 
and cardboard dog-kennels, and who are delighted if their 
children are promoted through two or even three standards 
in one year, although they know they cannot spell simple 
words nor add up a few figures. (3) The toadyism of 
some of the teachers, who. will take up any new fad to 
cateh the eye of an official. (4) The milk-and-water treat- 
ment of our boys. (5) The absolute ignorance of practical 
teaching and control of children on the part of those 
placed in authority over the teachers. (6) The present 
reign of the faddist—the painting crank, the nature-study 
crank, the cardboard-cutting crank, the clay-modelling 
crank, the love-of-poetry crank, the organised games crank, 
the morris-dancing crank, ad inf Their name is legion. 
(7) The fact that ninety-nine children’s education must 
suffer so that one may obtain a scholarship.” In a brief 
word of comment upon this statement Zhe Schoolmaster 
went so far as to admit that ‘‘ the matter of the letter is all 
right, but the manner of it is obviously wrong.” iss 


Signs of doubt as to the wisdom of the Board of Educa- 
tion’s insistence on 25 per cent. of free places in secondary 
schools as a condition for the grant are increasing in number 
and evidence. The fact that University College School 
has been obliged to give up its trial of the system, which it 
undertook so promptly and generously, has doubtless gone 
far to bring the question into renewed prominence. The 
Governors of the school found that they were getting 
unsuitable candidates under the London County Council’s 
scholarship system, and that the free-placers were depriving 
the school of the ordinary class of scholars for whom the 
institution was intended. As a result, the school was suffer- 
ing financially, and so the Governors had no choice but to 
say that an experiment which was answerable for the 
reduction must be brought toan end. Thecry of snobbish- 
ness was raised, but the reluctance of parents to send their 
boys to a school where the companionship was not of the 
sort they desired, however much such a spirit may be 
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from the fact that much more experience was needed before — 
it could be regarded as certain that the Regulations offered ~ 
the best means of bridging the gap between elementary and © 
secondary schools, and of effecting the much-needed 
co-ordination between primary and secondary education, — 
The requirement of free places seemed to be raising the — 
class prejudice which it was the object of the Board to 
remove. Besides, even under Republics in the United ~ 
States and in France private schools not only held their ” 
ground, but in the United States were actually increasing — 
in numbers. These things were signs that the Regulations — 
could not be regarded as anything but tentative. And this 
would seem all the more certain when the origin of these 
Regulations is remembered. They are largely identified - 
with the name of Mr. McKenna—the gentleman who 
declared that he “hated” the denominational system, and — 
that he would come with a sword. In other words, it is — 
recognised that the most burdensome and, to put the matter" 
mildly, the most doubtfully educational of the Regulations, 
took their inspiration more from party politics and resent- 
ment than from educational zeal or knowledge. As Sir 
Philip Magnus quietly remarked: “If only the Board of © 
Education could be as effectually removed from political 
influences as the Foreign Office, its work, while equally 
exposed to public criticism, might be more scientifically” 
conducted,” aa 
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deplored, was a fact with which, as business men respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the school, the Governors were 
compelled to reckon. The school was suffering from a 
cause which they knew, and so they were bound to say that 
the cause must be removed. Nor is University College 
School the only place which has felt the burden of the 
Regulation, which, it may be noted, seems to fall more 
heavily on schools in the South than in the North. This 
question of free-placers and of the sort of students obtained 
through scholarships for elementary-school boys was dis- 
cussed at last week’s annual meeting of the Secondary 
Schools Association. In the course of the discussion a 
Catholic representative, the Rev. Dr. Burns, of Plymouth, 
bore out an objection that has often been urged that the 
25 per cent. required by the Regulations piles itself up to 
30 per cent., and in some cases to a higher figure. At the 
same time, it should be stated that the system seems, from 
the testimony of Mr. Keeling, head-master of the Bradford 
Grammar School, whose letter to Zhe Times we reprint in 
another column, to have been a very great success at that 
school. 














































But, whatever may be the case at a particular school, the 
general feeling of masters seems. to be that the requirement 
of 25 per cent. is too high. And it is too high, apparently 
and chiefly, because in most places it is difficult to get from 
the elementary schools that number of scholars who are 
fitted to receive a secondary education. Upon this point 
the words of Sir Philip Magnus, who presided at the 
meeting of the Association, should carry especial weight. 
His opinion was that while further education in some form 
or other should be open to all children, ‘some discrimina- 
tion was needed in the selection of the particular type of 
higher education which was likely to prove most serviceable 
to the children themselves and to the State.” In this pro- 
position it cannot be said that there is. any taint of class 
prejudice or snobbishness ; it is merely good common sense 
and the voice of educational experience. The difficulty is 
got over in Warwickshire by means of an understanding on 
this very point between the authorities of the secondary 
schools and the County Council. The schools offer 25 per 
cent. of free places, but if unsuitable candidates presented 
themselves they were not accepted. This view was agreed 
to by the County Council, which informed the school 
authorities that it was recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion. From this it would seem that there has been on the 
part of some schools too literal an interpretation of their 
duty under the Regulations on this point of free-placers and 
holders of scholarships. More care would now seem to be’ 
required in the selection of these free-placers than ever 
before. Dr. Gow, head-master of Westminster School, 
gave it as his experience and that of other head-masters who 





The Spectator thinks that the best comment on Mr. 
Runciman’s repudiation of responsibility in regard to the 
Holmes Circular is to be found in Professor A. Lawrence 
Lowell’s treatise on “‘ The Government of England.” Deal- 
ing with Ministers and the Civil Service, Professor Lowell ~ 
writes : “Tbe minister alone is responsible for everything 
done in his department, and he receives all the credit or 
all the blame. The civil servant never talks in public 
about the policy of his department, never claims any-— 
thing done there as his own work ; and, on the other hand, - 
the minister ought not to attribute blunders or misconduct 
to a subordinate unless prepared at the same time to- 
announce his discharge. . . . Fifty years ago the public 
was not aware of the power of the civil servants, and Par-_ 
liament, regarding them as clerks, paid little attention to 
them. But now that their importance has come to be 
understood, there is, in the opinion of some of their own 
members, a danger that they will be made too prominent, that 
the screen which protects them from the public gaze will be 
partly drawn, and that they will thereby lose their complete 
irresponsibility, and with it their permanence and their political 
character.” Sai ie 
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bad awarded scholarships to boys from elementary schools 
that “they had reason to complain of a grave deterioration 
in the quality of the boys who came up for examination.” 
Before 1895 what was learned in the elementary schools 
was learned more thoroughly. Now, there was a multi- 
plicity of subjects which prevented them learning so 
thoroughly. The question, then, would seem to resolve 
itself into a need for greater discrimination in the selection 
of candidates, and into a lower percentage to be required 


dealing with the age of school exemption in rural district 
which has won the support of men on both sides of the 
House. 
Bentinck and Sir Henry Craik ; and two Liberals, Mr. Burt 
and Sir James Yoxall. 
after January 1, 1912, “no child shall be entitled to any 
exemption from the obligation to attend school under the 





Colonel Ben Bathurst, M.P., has introduced a Bill for 






It is backed by two Unionists, Lord a 


The operative clause is that on and 


age of fourteen except as is hereinafter provided. A local 


by the Board of Education. As Zhe Times remarks in last 
week’s Educational Supplement: “It is possible that the 
Board of Education, in insisting on the reservation of one 
free place in four, save in exceptional circumstances, if the 
grant is to be earned, has attempted to force the pace too 
rapidly. A smaller grant for a smaller proportion might be 
more effective in promoting the ends contemplated by 
Parliament.” 


education authority may make by-laws, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Education, enabling boys in 
rural districts to obtain total exemption from school attend-_ 
ance at the age of thirteen provided they have beneficial 
agricultural employment and have passed a standard not 
lower than Standard VI., or have made three hundred and 
fifty attendances in not more than two schools during each 
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The Rev. Dr. Burns seems to have been the only speaker 
at the Association Meeting who referred to the pressure of 
the undenominational conditions required by the Regula- 
tions. As a Catholic, he naturally and rightly protested 
against conditions which prevented Catholic schools from 
qualifying for the higher grant, and placed an obstacle in 
the way of the establishment of new Catholic secondary 
schools where they are needed. No speaker who followed 
took up this point, but Sir Philip Magnus had in his speech 
from the chair made some remarks which offer some faint 
hopes of ultimate redress. His point was that the Regula- 
tions could not be taken as final. He drew this conclusion 
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~ of the five preceding years. Nothing in the measure shall 
_ apply in the case of any child who at the passing of this Act 
is exempt wholly or partially from the obligation to attend 
_ school.” 


wy Peel 
cn 





7 
5 The Schoolmaster recalls a saying by John Ruskin in 
_ “Time and Tide” which is pertinent at the present time 
when there is so much talk about manual and practical 
‘training : “It would be part of my scheme of physical 
- education that every youth in the State—from the King’s 
son downwards—should learn to do something finely and 
thoroughly with his hand, so as to let him know what 
touch meant; and what stout craftsmanship meant ; and to 
inform him of many things besides, which no man can 
learn but by some severely accurate discipline in doing.” 
Never in so few words, says our scholastic contemporary, 
_ has any man so well expressed the philosophy and practice 
of manual training as Ruskin has done in this passage. 





























THE SWANSEA SCHOOL CASE. 


' LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND VOLUNTARY 
e SCHOOLS. 


JUDGMENT AGAINST THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday in last week, before the 
Lord Chancellor and Lords Halsbury, Atkinson, Shaw of 
- Dunfermline, and Mersey, judgment was given in the appeal by 
the Board of Education against an order of the Court of Appeal 
affirming a judgment of the Divisional Court in the Swansea 
Schools case. Sir Rufus Isaacs, K.C., Attorney-General, Sir 
_Jehn Simon, K.C., Solicitor-General, and Mr. Rowlatt, 
4 instructed by the Solicitor to the Treasury, appeared in support 
of the appeal, and Sir Robert Finlay, K.C., and Mr. C, A. 
Russell, K.C., for the school managers. The question had 
reference to the rate of salaries which the local education 
authority was paying, with the sanction of the Board of 
Education, to teachers in non-provided or voluntary schools. 
The managers of these schools said that the salaries of these 
teachers should be at the same rate as those paid to teachers 
with similar qualifications in board schools. Two rules were 
_ obtained in order to bring the question before the Courts, and 
both were made absolute. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S JUDGMENT. 


The Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn), reports Te Morning 
Post, gave a succinct statement of the origin and progress of 
the dispute and the questions involved when delivering judg- 
ment, saying : a: 

 [ believe your lordships were all of opinion at the conclusion 
of the Attorney-General’s argument that this was a proper case 
‘for a mandamus and acertiorari. It is unnecessary to enter in 


- detail upon the protracted dispute between the Swansea local 


education authority and the managers of the Oxford-street 
_ yoluntary schools, technically termed “ non-provided” schools. 
- Certain salaries were paid to teachers by the local education 
Peuthority in the “ provided” schools within their area. Smaller 
salaries had been paid to the teachers in the voluntary 
schools prior to the Act of 1902, and after that Act passed 
the same system of paying smaller salaries was continued. 
Then some of the teachers gave notice, upon the ground 
that their salaries were inadequate and below those paid to their 
comrades in the provided schools. And the manager of the 
Oxford-street schools pressed upon the local education 
authority the fact that they were able to keep their teachers 
only by finding out of their own pockets, or by the assistance 
of well-wishers, the difference between the two scales of salary. 
They claimed that by refusing to level up those salaries to the 
same scale, the local education authority had failed to discharge 
its statutory duty of maintaining and keeping efficient the 
Oxford-street schools. Mr. Hamilton, who was sent down to 
inquire and report to the Board of Education in London, 
reported that there had been such a failure. And upon all the 
evidence before the House there can be no manner of doubt 
that he was right. Such is the outline of this controversy 
between the local authority and the managers in Swansea, 
sufficient for my present purpose, though it was spread over a 
great mass of correspondence, argument, and evidence, and 
lasted for along time. At length the questions in issue came 
up for decision by the Board of Education in London, and it is 
their action which is the subject of the order made by the 
Divisional Court, confirmed by the Court of Appeal, and now 
ripe for final adjudication by this House. 


STATUTORY DUTY OF THE BOARD. 


The Lord Chancellor continued: I proceed now to consider 
laid upon the Board of Education in 


» 


what is the statutory duty 


regard to disputes of this kind. Their duties, so far as concerns 
the present litigation, are twofold. In the first place they are 
required by Section 7, Sub-section 3, of the Act of 1902 to 
determine a certain class of questions. The words of the sub- 
section run as follows : 

If any question arises under this Section between the local education 
authority and the managers of a school not provided by the authority 
that question shall be determined by the Board of Education. : 
The Attorney-General argued, as I understood him, that the 
questions here pointed at are only such as arise from the 
Statutory relations between a local education authority and 
managers, and are not such as arise from the duty of one or 
other toward the public. He contended that the duty of main- 
taining and keeping efficient a non-provided school, though it 
is in terms imposed by Section 7 of the Act, is not a matter 
which can be a “question” between the local education 
authority and the managers, so as to come within the jurisdiction 
of the Board. I cannot accept this view. The managers are 
directly interested in the proper maintenance. They are the 
persons primarily to call upon the local education authority 
for such proper maintenance. And I do not understand how it 
can be held that, if they do so call upon the local education 
authority and the latter disputes the point, it is not a question 
arising between them. Equally I fail to understand how it can 
be held that such a question is not one arising under Section 7, 
for it is only under Section 7 that the duty is created. And all 
questions arising under Section 7 are to be determined by the 
Board of Education by virtue of the third subsection. Com- 
paratively recent statutes have extended, if they have not 
originated, the practice of imposing upon departments or officers 
of State the duty of deciding or determining questions of various 
kinds. In the present instance, as in many others, what comes 
for determination is sometimes a matter to be settled by dis- 
cretion, involving no law. It will, I suppose, usually be of an 
administrative kind; but sometimes it will involve matter of 
law as well as matter of fact, or even depend on matter of law 
alone. In such cases the Board of Education will have to 
ascertain the law and also to ascertain the facts. 1 need not 
add that in doing either they must act in good faith, and fairly 
listen to both sides, for that is a duty lying upon everyone who 
decides anything. But I do not think they are bound to treat 
such a question as though it were atrial. They have no power 
to administer an oath, and need not examine witnesses. They can 
obtain information in any way they think best, always giving a 
fair opportunity to those who are parties in the controversy for 
correcting or contradicting any relevant statement prejudicial 
to their view. Provided this is done, there is no appeal from 
the determination of the Board under Section 7, Sub-section 3, 
of this Act. The Board have, of course, no jurisdiction to 
decide abstract questions of law, but only to determine actual 
concrete differences that may arise, and as they arise, between 
the managers and the local education authority. The Board is 
in the nature of the arbitral tribunal, and a court of law has no 
jurisdiction to hear appeals from the determination, either upon 
law or upon fact. But if the court is satisfied either that the 
Board have not acted judicially in the way I have described, or 
have not determined the. question which they are required by 
the Act to determine, then there is a remedy by mandamus and 
certiorari. 

DISCRETION OF THE LOCAL ‘AUTHORITY. 


In the second place, the Board are authorised, by Section 16 
of the Act of 1902, to make such order as they think necessary 
or proper for the purpose of compelling the local education 
authority to fulfil its duty, if after holding a public inquiry they 
think it has failed to fulfil any of its duties under the Act of 
1902. This is a perfectly distinct thing from what is prescribed 
by Section 7, Sub-section 3. It is designed to enable the 
Board of Education, if they think it right, to make an order 
and to enforce by application to the courts of law obedience to 
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such order as they may make. It does not deal with the 
determination of disputes between a local education authority 
and managers, though if such dispute is decided one way and 
the local education authority refuses to act in accordance with 
the decision, its refusal may be followed by an order under 
Section 16 and by an application to the court to enforce it. In 
the coil in which this quarrel, simple as it is in itself, has been 
entangled, this distinction may have been somewhat overlooked. 
In some of the judgments in the courts below it is affirmed as 
matter of law that under this Act a local authority is not entitled 
to differentiate between schools in regard to the scale of salaries 
or the standard of efficiency in the absence of special circum- 
stances appropriate to the differentiation. Ifa local authority does 
discriminate without such circumstances, it would be cogent 
evidence of an intention to starve the less favoured schools. 
But it would be no more than evidence of such an intention, 
all the more cogent if the discrimination were due to political 
or sectarian prepossessions. I do not find anything, however, 
in the Statute itself which prohibits the local authority from 
doing for some schools more than it does for others, even if the 
circumstances are indistinguishable. Suppose, for example, 
that the managers of a school were to say to the local 
authority: “ We admit you are keeping our school efficient 
yet you are giving to other schools benefits which you do not 
give to us.” That would not be, in my opinion, a ground of 
complaint under the Act. I say nothing as to any remedy 
which ratepayers might have against the local authority upon 
the ground that it was misapplying public money in giving to the 
preferred school more than was justifiable. On that I express 
no opinion. But the managers have no right to claim more for 
their school than the Act requires merely because the local 
authority spends on other schools more than the Act requires. 
And I can see that, if each school, though already maintained 
in efficiency, were entitled to claim as a matter of right that it 
should in all points be put on a level with any other school, 
it might lead to much wasteful rivalry. At the same time I 
must observe that such treatment is a strong circumstance which 
the Board of Education are bound to scrutinise, in order to 
satisfy themselves that the discrimination does not involve any 
lowering of the proper efficiency in the schools for which less 
is done. More than this I do not think the Act of 1902 
prescribes. There is no canon that the Board must regard 
discrimination, even if the circumstances are the same, as 
conclusive proof of a failure to maintain and keep efficient the 
less favoured schools. 


WHAT THE BOARD HAS DONE. 


Such being the duties of the Board of Education, I next 
inquire what it is that they have done. They have purported to 
determine a question under Section 7, Sub-section 3, of the Act 
which I do not think was really that which arose between the 
parties. I have carefully considered the correspondence, the 
resolutions, the statements on either side, and the findings of 
Mr. Hamilton. To my mind it is clear that from beginning to end 
the managers said in slightly varying words the self-same thing, 
namely: “The local authority is bound to maintain and keep 
efficient our schools ; they are failing to do so in that they will 
not pay the teachers’ salaries which we have found it necessary 
to pay.” In the course of the controversy they urge that the 
local authority is, in the matter of teachers’ salaries, discriminat- 
ing, and that it is not allowed to discriminate between provided 
and non-provided schools; that the salaries which alone the 
local authority will sanction are below the market rate ; that the 
object of the Education Act of 1902 was to put all schools of 
both classes upon an equality. These are arguments or reasons 
on their side in support of their view that the local education 
authority shall pay them the necessary money, and have wrong- 
fully refused to do so. On the other side the local authority 
deny that they have failed to maintain and keep efficient these 
schools, and refuse to pay the teachers’ salaries which the 
managers have found it necessary to pay. They, too, advance 
their reasons and arguments—-that they are sole judges of what 
should be paid, that they have paid enough to keep the schools 
efficient if only the managers made the most of it, and that they 
are entitled to discriminate. I need not elaborate further the 
contentions on either side. 


DECISION AGAINST THE BOARD. 


In’ my opinion the questions which the Board of Education 
was required by Section 7, Sub-section 3, of the Act of 1902, to 
determine in this case are accurately stated at the end of Mr. 
Eden’s letter of the 3rd of February, 1908, on behalf of the 
managers, in the following terms : 


(1) Whether the local education authority have, in fixing 
and paying the salaries of the teachers, fulfilled their duty 
under Sub-section 1 of Section 7 of the Act. 

(2) Whether the salaries inserted in the teachers’ present 
agreements are reasonable in amount, and ought to be paid 
by the authority, or what salaries the authority ought to 
pay: 

I am of opinion that the Education Board have not really 
determined these questions in the document of the 17th of 
December, 1908, which purports to be their decision. I think 
there has been a confusion between the points that were to be 
decided and the arguments of either side, and perhaps also a 
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suffices to dispose of the case, and I move your lordships to 
dismiss this appeal, with costs. 


duty of the education authority was to keep the schools” 


give advantages to the provided schools which they would not — 
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confusion between the Board’s duty under Section 7, Sub- 

section 3, and their duty under Section 16. The managers ~ 
were entitled to an explicit determination of the questions 
which they-raised. This they have not obtained, and, though — 
in the mass of mixed argument and assertion which lasted over — 
years, and was complicated by other disputes which have now ~ 
been settled, there may have been room for misunderstanding, — 
the true questions were those formulated in Mr. Eden’s letter of 
the 3rd of February, 1908, which I have already quoted. That 
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LORD HALSBURY’S VIEW. 


HOSTILITY TO CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


The EARL OF HALSBURY read the following judgment: I 
am of opinion that this judgment ought to be affirmed. The 


efficient ; this duty they neglected, and did not keep the schools © 
efficient. The local education authority assumed to themselves 
an absolute autocratic authority for itself what schools they 
would keep efficient, and I cannot doubt for myself that they 
thought they were entitled to starve the Church schools and 


grant to the Church schools. It is impossible to resist the con- 
clusion that this was-done from hostility to the Church schools. — 
I do not think it worth while to review the somewhat circuitous 
path by which this question has been brought before your 
lordships’ House. It is enough to say that it has quite rightly 
been so brought. The substance of the dispute is what I have - 
stated, and it is clear that the local education authority ought 
to be as impartial as the rate collector who demands the rate 
without. reference to the peculiar views of the ratepayer. I 
quite agree with the Lord Chancellor that it would be absurd to 
cavil at some differences between one school and another, and 
upon a mere difference between what was provided for one and 
another. We are far removed from such a question here. As I 
have said, here is a question of difference traced simply to the 
fact that one is provided and the other is not. No question has — 
been raised that would justify such a difference as was here 
made. The local authority gave no evidence in argument, but 
relied upon their absolute authority. The Master of the Rolls 
has, I think, put the question very plainly and given the answer ~ 
with which I entirely concur. The question was not, he says, — 
whether the Oxford-street school was efficient in the sense of — 
being able to ensure a Government grant, but whether there — 
9 
‘ 





were any Circumstances in the case of the school such as to 
justify the different treatment. There is nothing in the Board’s — 
decision to indicate that the right to discriminate about which 
the whole battle raged had ever been challenged. Still less is — 
there anything to indicate the view of the Board as to the 
existence of such a right. I have no doubt that no such right — 
exists, and as the decision of your lordships’ House is unanimous, 
I cannot .doubt that the local authority will willingly now 
acquiesce in that unanimous view and perform the duty which, © 
under a misapprehension of these rights, they have hitherto 
neglected. The Board ought to have answered the questions - 
asked by Mr. Eden, and none other. : a5 
ae Atkinson, Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, and Lord Mersey 
agreed. ; 
The appeal was therefore dismissed, with costs. 
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DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE BURY COMMITTEE AND SCHOOL 
FURNISHING. 


There was a curious discussion at the last meeting of the 
Bury Education Committee on the subject of the furnishing of 
council schools. It appears that on the minutes was a recom- 
mendation to the effect “that the question of the supply of 
further furniture to the several assistant-teachers’ rooms be 
referred to the Chairman, the Deputy-chairman, Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, and the Director of Education, who be empowered to 
purchase such additional furniture as may be deemed neces- 
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sary.” To this Mr. Councillor Rothwell took exception. He | commencing April 1, Igri. 


said, reports Ze Bury Guardian, that the clause referred to 
the assistant-teachers’ rooms. How many were there? Two, 
he supposed. He thought that when they were considering the 
building and furnishing of this school a furnishing section was 
appointed to deal with the furnishing. That section had dealt 
with it. They had a long list of articles of furniture which, it 
was suggested, were required, to go through, and he (Mr. 
Rothwell), as one of the sub-committee, went to the school 
with the chairman and deputy-chairman. They went through 
the school, and crossed off the list the articles which they 
thought were not required. Amongst the articles they con- 
sidered were not required was a couch for the head-mistress’s 
room and the assistant-mistresses’ room. There was an easy 
chair down for the assistant-mistresses’ room, and they crossed 
that off. Seeing they had purchased some 200 chairs for the 
use of the scholars in that school, they thought the teachers 
ought to fetch a chair from amongst these 200 to put in their 
room. They did not want a couch and easy chairs in a room 
- connected with the secondary school. Was it a hospital they 

had been building, or what was it? They would, probably, 
have to find them beds, amongst other things, and then they 
would not want to go home. He submitted they had no right 
to provide couches and easy chairs. If the teachers were ill, 
they ought not to be there. Such extravagance ought to be 
stopped. Recently, for East Ward School, there were provided 
coal vases at 14s. each, for the teachers’ room, and coal shovels 
at’ 4s. 6d. each. He did not know who purchased them, but 
he dared to say that those who did had not got coal vases at 
14s. each, and coal shovels at 4s. 6d. each in their own houses. 
Why these things should be provided for the teachers’ room he 
did not know. In addition, they had got an electric kettle for 
boiling water in a building where they had a cookery centre, 
and radiators for warming the rooms. For what did they 
want this electric kettle, which was a most expensive way of 
boiling water? Was it for afternoon tea? 

The REV. FATHER MorRIs, in seconding, said that he did so 
in order to refer to another matter; that along with this action 
with regard to East Ward School and the secondary school 
there appeared to bea policy on the part of the Committee not to 
find even a minimum supply of furniture for the teachers’ room 
at St. Marie’s School. Those schools had been in existence for 
a longer time than East Ward School, and it had quite an equal 
call upon the rates for furniture. Yet it had not received the 
attention it ought to have done, and certainly had not been 
treated with that fairness and even-handed justice which all 
along was intended by the Act. If they could afford such costly 
furniture, as indicated by Councillor Rothwell, for East Ward 
School, he did not see any reason for delay in the supply of 

furniture for St. Marie’s School. The education authorities 
_ drew the grants for the non-provided schools as well as for the 
provided schools, and that being so the non-provided schools 
had a claim for a reasonable amount for furniture. Hitherto 
it would seem that attention had been given to one type of 
school only. It would seem that they were prepared to deal 
generously with the provided schools and at the same time 
treat very shabbily the other schools. What was sauce for the 
goose ought to be sauce for the gander, and he did not see why 
they should treat some schools so extravagantly and at the same 
time fail to supply another school which had been in existence 
for a longer time than the council school with any furniture at 
all in the teachers’ room. In bringing this matter forward he 
wished to say he was largely actuated by the desire to bring 
pressure to bear on the Furnishing Section, so that the non- 
provided schools were not starved for the purpose of benefiting 
provided schools. All the schools were entitled to the same 
generous*treatment, and for that reason he seconded the amend- 
ment. : 

COUNCILLOR TURNER Iater in the discussion. asked if he 
would be in order in asking whether St. Marie’s School was to 
be provided with the articles mentioned by Father Morris. 

The CHAIRMAN ;: Now our attention has been called to it, we 
will look into it. 

ALDERMAN COLLINGE: Seeing that the matter has been 
mentioned I have no doubt the Committee will take notice of it, 

COUNCILLOR ROTHWELL: The matter has been mentioned 
in the sub-committee many times. Now, if they want any 
chairs in the teachers’ room they have to belong to the dramatic 
society. There is not a shilling’s worth of furniture in the room 
belonging to this authority. 

FATHER MorRIs hoped the sub-committee would take it as 
an instruction that the school was to be supplied with what they 
ought to have. The matter had been raised before, but nothing 
had been done. That was the reason why the matter had been 
discussed that day. 

The minutes were then confirmed. 


THE LONDON COMMITTEE AND BIBLE 
INSTRUCTION. 


The Elementary Sub-Committee reported as follows to the 
London Education Committee at last week’s meeting on the 
question of a syllabus of Bible instruction in council 
schools : 

We have had under consideration the syllabus of Bible instruc- 
tion for use in the Council’s schools during the educational year 





No change was made in the 
syllabus last year, and for many years it has remained essentially 
the same. 

The necessity for this syllabus in the form in which it has 
been issued year by year has been due mainly to the practice 
of conducting, through the Council’s inspectors, an examination 
of all the children in London schools who have been submitted 
to compete for the Peek and Religious Tract Society prizes. 
If a comprehensive examination were to be conducted, it would 
be essential that there should be a definite syllabus for the 
children in each standard. We think, however, that it could 
not have been intended by the original drafters of this syllabus 
that the instruction in each standard should be limited to the 
scope of the syllabus, and that teachers would not be permitted 
to go outside the syllabus in order to afford a more compre- 
hensive knowledge of Scripture. It appears to us very important 
that teachers should feel themselves free to give such instruc- 
tion outside the syllabus as is necessary to secure a proper 
welding together of the several items of the syllabus and an 
intelligent comprehension of the subject of Bible teaching as 
a whole. Many teachers have, however, assumed a restricted 
interpretation of the syllabus with regard to Bible teaching 
regardless of the fact that, at any rate in the majority of 
standards, the amount of Scripture prescribed is far too small to 
provide instruction suitable for public elementary schools for 
half-an-hour a day on every school-day in the year. 

The importance of the concentric system of teaching history 
and geography has been generally recognised, This system 
consists, in the first instance, in giving a comprehensive outline 
view of the whole subject, and in successive years in filling up 
the picture with an increasing amount of detail. A system 
which has been successfully tested in connexion with modern 
history and geography might, we think, be reasonably applied 
to the teaching of Bible history as well as, in perhaps a less 
definite manner, to the other teaching of Scripture. 

We think that the existing Bible syllabus should be re-issued 
for the educational year, April 1, 1911, to March 31, 1912; and 
if this proposal is approved we intend that it shall be accom- 
panied by a memorandum to teachers pointing out that the 
syllabus should not be regarded as an exhaustive syllabus of 
the instruction to be given, but should be interpreted in the 
light of the principles which we have already stated. More- 
ever, where, in consequence of the change in methods of 
promotion, the syllabus as divided into classes is found to afford 
insufficient scope, head-teachers would be invited to submit 
proposals for alternative courses of instruction for those 
children who have already studied the portions of Scripture set 
forth in the syllabus as suitable for their age or class. Head- 
teachers would also be instructed to conduct the examination 
for the Peek and Religious Tract Society prizes on the basis of 
the subjects actually studied by the class, whether included in 
the printed syllabus or not, provided that the course of study 
has been submitted to, and approved by, us. We recommend— 


That the syllabus of Bible instruction approved by the Council 
on June 28-29, 1910 (p. 1456), for pupils in L.C.C. schools -during 
the educational year 1910-11, do continue in operation for the 
educational year, IQII-12; 

provided that— 

(i.) Teachers may give such instruction outside the syllabus 
as is mecessary to secure the proper welding together of 
the several portions of the syllabus and the intelligent com- 
prehension of the Bible as a whole : 

(ii.) Where, in consequence of the change in the methods of 
promotion, the syllabus, as divided into standards, is found 
to afford insufficient scope, head-teachers may submit for 
approval alternative courses of instruction, suitable for their age 
or class, for such children as have already studied the portions 
of Scripture set forth in the syllabus ; 

(iii.) The examination for the Peek and Religious Tract 
Society prizes shall be conducted on the basis of the subjects 
actually studied by the class, whether included in the syllabus or 
not, subject to the course of study being approved by the Educa- 
tion (Elementary Education Sub-)Committee ; 

and that the Council be recommended accordingly. 

MR. LITHGOW, in the discussion which arose on the Report, 
asked how a teacher was to give “an intelligent comprehenion — 
of the Bible asa whole”? Before giving such wide discretion 
they ought to know what were a teacher’s views on any particular 
portion of the Bible. He moved that the matter be referred 
back for further consideration. 

Mr. THOMAS, who seconded, said the recommendation 
threatened to abandon without any reason asyllabus which was 
a monument of care and had stood the test of time and satisfied 
teachers, parents and the public. 

Mr. H. C. Goocu, Chairman of the Committee, said the 
object of making the change was to give the teacher greater 
scope and elasticity in teaching Scripture. It was a perfectly 
harmless proposal, 





‘Tis one thing to be tempted, ’tis another thing to fall.” —Shakes- 
peare. Dismiss the tempter! It is a fallacy to imagine that you 
can purchase ve/zaé/e Church Work at unreasonably low prices, for 
such must obviously sacrifice quality in both materials aud workman- 
ship. Zhe House of Jones and Willis, 43, Great Russell-street, 
London, W.C., which executes evexy branch of Ecclesiastical Art, 
is content only with ad/e designs, degendad/e materials and careful 
finish. A century’s reputation is too precious to be jeopardised by 
the unsatisfactory execution of a single command. 
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The Committee’s recommendation was carried by a large 
majority. 

REDUCTION OF ACCOMMODATION. 

With regard to the proposed scheme for the reduction of the 
accommodation in class-rooms in public elementary schools to a 
maximum of 4o scholars in the senior and of 48 in the infants’ 
departments, it was suggested by a sub-committee that confer- 
ences should be arranged between the Board of Education and 
the London County Council with the view of arriving at an 
agreement as to future policy. It was stated that when a 
deputation waited upon the President of the Board of Education 
on March 23 Mr. Runciman referred to two matters which he 
hoped would have consideration when the Council and the Board 
again met, namely, the question of a cheaper form of school 
building, especially in connexion with the building by-laws, and 
the question of noisy schools. 





THE SECONDARY SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 
FREE-PLACERS AND COUNCIL SCHOLARS. 


SiR PHILIP MAGNUS, M.P., presided over the annual meeting 
of the Secondary Schools Association at the Caxton Hall last 
week. Among others present were Lady Russell, the Hon. 
W. N. Bruce (representing the Board of Education), Sir Alfred 
Lyall, the Rev. Canon H. D. Rawnsley, the Rev. James Gow, 
D.D., the Rev. Canon Childe (Cheltenham), the Rev. Dr. 
Burns (Plymouth), and many others. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the annual report, 
reports The Morning Post, referred in sympathetic terms to 
the great loss the association had sustained in the deaths, 
during the year, of Mr. S. H. Butcher and Sir William Bousfield. 
The endeavour to evoke order out of the chaos surrounding 
secondary education was one of those difficult problems which 
during the past eight or nine years had confronted the Board 
of Education, and no surprise need be felt if some mistakes had 
been made and if the bureaucratic powers of the Board had 
been in some cases too far stretched. The chief attention of 
the association had been given to the McKenna regulations 
regarding free places, and they had also felt it necessary to 
draw attention to cases in which undue publicity had been given 
to some of the Board’s Inspectors’ reports. Further experience 
and more time were needed in regard to the regulations before 
any trustworthy conclusions could be arrived at as to whether 
they offered the best means of bridging over the gap between 
elementary and secondary schools, and of effecting the much- 
needed co-ordination of primary and secondary education. They 
must be regarded as tentative only. If only the Board of 
Education could be as effectually removed from political 
influences as the Foreign Office, its work, while equally exposed 
to public criticism, might be more scientifically conducted. 
While further education, in some form or other, should be open 
to all children, some discrimination was needed in the selection 
of the particular type of higher education which was likely to 
prove most serviceable to the children themselves and to the 
State. There was no taint of class prejudice in this proposition. 
The action of University College School, his own old school, 
must be taken as an indication of a tendency which, if followed 
in other schools, might have the effect of accentuating those 
class distinctions which indirectly it had been one of the 
objects of the Board of Education and local authorities to 
remove. The number of private schools in the United States 
was on the increase, and in France the éceles ibres occupied an 
important place in the educational system. The present 
regulations could not therefore be regarded as final. 

In the discussion which followed SIR ALFRED LYALL, 
referring to the value of local conferences, said they had to deal 
with a very complicated system of the 1elations not only of the 
Board of Education but of local education authorities to the 
schools, which crossed each other, and they must endeavour to 
disentangle them. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


The REY. DR. BURNS (Plymouth) said the 25 per cent. free 

place requirement worked out in practice to over 30 per cent. 
It was laid down by the education authority that no more 
secondary schools would in the future be acknowledged. Asa 
Catholic he felt this to be a hardship. They were desirous of 
getting many schools recognised for grants. Where a com- 
munity were able to start a good secondary school it should be 
capable of receiving grant. 
_ MrR.C. C. OSBORNE (Church Educational Corporation) also 
complained of the free place regulation, which tended to create 
social difficulties in the school. They were all against social 
distinctions theoretically, but they knew the difficulties which 
arose with parents. 

Mr. A. R. WHITELOCK pointed out that the regulation did 
not say they must receive 25 per cent. of free-placers, but that 
they must offer 25 per cent. of free places. In Warwickshire 
they offered the places, but if in their opinion the boys who 
came forward were not boys of a character fit to receive the 
benefits of a secondary education they did not feel obliged to 
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take them. -The County Council accepted that view and told 
them it was recognised by the Board of Education. They did 
not accept boys who were just coming for a year and then 
going to be railway porters. 

Mr. W. G. RUSHBROOKE (St. Olave’s) complained that the 
London County Council not only prohibited aided schools from 
payiog less salaries than the Council paid in its own schools 
but were trying to prevent them paying higher salaries. 

The report was eventually adopted. 


THE PURPOSE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Dr. Gow, head-master of Westminster School, then 
contributed a paper on “The Function of Secondary Educa- 
tion.” He confessed that as a schoolmaster his notions of 
education were a compromise between his ideal and what he 
knew to be the practice under existing conditions. Primary 
education aimed at imparting knowledge, secondary at 
developing the understanding, and technical at giving both 
knowledge and understanding of one particular trade or 
profession. In reality primary education was not so much 
knowledge as practice in the use ofa little knowledge. When 
a child once knew his letters and his multiplication table the 
rest of his education in the three R’s was little more than 
continual practice in the same processes until they could be 
performed with great certainty and rapidity. Before 1895 what 
the little children in the elementary schools learned they 
learned thoroughly. But he heard now that the children did 
not learn nearly so well the things that were certainly use‘ul to 
all of them, but gave a great deal of time to things that could 
hardly be useful to one in 500 of them. Head-masters like 
himself, who had awarded scholarships to elementary school 
children both before and since 1895, had reason to complain of 
a grave deterioration in the quality of the boys who came up for 
examination. In the case of a boy who was to have a loag 
education in a secondary school utility required that his 
primary education should include the elementary parts of those 
subjects to which he would devote prolonged study hereafter. 
He saw no reason to doubt that the secondary school 
curriculum of classics, mathematics, modern languages, and 
science was well chosen. Referring to the method of teaching 
languages by imitation, which had lately been applied to Latin 
and Greek by Dr. Rouse, he dared say it was effective up toa 
certain point, but his objection to it was that it did not touch 
the brain. A pupil might learn much French by this method, 
but learn nothing by the way. He went by authority, and 
applied no criticism and no tests. The purpose of secondary 
education was to train the intelligence. There was no technical 
subject which offered somany problems in so cheap and 
convenient a form as the ordinary subjects of secondary educa- 
tion. There was no modern language that raised so many and 
intricate problems as Latin, and no modern science that offered 
so many or so difficult problems so nicely graduated as algebra, 
and these were within the covers of a shilling book. No inductive 
science offered so many problems of construction and analysis © 
as chemistry in the range of a few bottles. The whole point of 
secondary education was to inure them to difficulties. The 
elementary parts of technical subjects were mostly very 
expensive of time and money. Technique was ex hyfothest 
outside the range of experience of a schoolboy, and he had an 
exceptional difficulty in learning it intelligently. The older he 
grew the more he thought that education had done its work if ~ 
it trained intellect and character for the daily task and provided 
them with tastes which found innocent and rational enjoyment 
for leisure. 


BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND COUNCIL 
SCHOLARS. 


Mr. W. H. KEELING, head-master of the Bradford Grammar 
School, has written as follows to The Times: 


Ata moment when the position of boys from public elementary 
schools who are placed by local authorities in schools hitherto 
closed to them is being widely discussed, your readers may be 
interested to have before them some account of a school which 
is prospering under the new system. The development of 
grammar schools, first under the Endowed Schools Act and 
more recently under Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902, has been one of 
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the most remarkable features of the educational renaissance of 
of the past 40 years. The result is that they are no longer 
regarded as schools exclusively devoted to classical education 
or as the possession of any particular section of the community. 
Many local authorities have accepied the responsibility of 
putting them on a proper footing as integral parts of the educa- 
tional system, of financing them when necessary, and of 
supplying them with gocd material from the elementary schools ; 
and it cannot be denied that where this policy has been pursued 
the schools have responded to the calls made upon them. This 
is strikingly illustrated in the wide field from which the Univer- 
sities are now drawing many of their best candidates for college 
scholarships, and is exemplified in the growth of the Bradford 
Grammar School, which was cne of the first schools to be recog- 
nised in 1871 under Mr. Forster’s Act. 

Bradford has an estimated population of 295,000, and the 
school now numbers a staff of 25 masters and 550 boys, of whom 
170 are on the classical side. We have 200 free scholars, of 
whom 80 to 85 per cent. come from public elementary schools, 
and I am glad to say that the free scholars, so far from detract- 
ing from the welfare of the school, contribute largely to its 


ee: efficiency ana prosperity. The school has a strong governing 


body, of which Mr. E. P. Arnold-Forster is Chairman, and 
includes nine members of the Bradford City Council. The 
endowment for general purposes only amounts to £246 per 


annum, but the school earns a Government grant of about 


£2,000 per annum and receives from the Bradford City authori- 
ties £2,250, in return for which it educates 140 free scholars. 
Since 1873 the school has been liberally endowed for scholar- 
ship purposes by Mr. Henry Brown (£6,000), Sir Titus Salt, Bt. 
(£6,000), Lord Masham (£4,000), Lord Mountgarret (£1,700), 
while other donors have provided occasional scholarships. 

The staff consists almost entirely of masters who have taken 
high honours at the Universities. The senior master in each of 
the main subjects taught in the school is the organising master 
for that subject, and is responsible to the head-master for the 


co-ordination and continuity of the work. The discipline and 


moral training of the boys are modelled on the best tradition of 
English public school education, and punishment is reduced to 
a minimum. Due regard is paid to physical training, and 
gymnastics and drill form part of the school time-table. For 
games the school is divided into five houses, and playing fields 
have been recently purchased out of the school endowment, 
The sixth forms, classical, mathematical and science, number 
63 boys, most of whom are being prepared for scholarships at 
the Universities. They take the higher certificate examination 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, in which examination 


_ the school has been remarkably successful, having for several 


years past held the second or third place among the schools of 


: the United Kingdom. The school has been singularly fortunate 


in the number of honours gained by its pupils at the Univer- 


sities and in their subsequent success in the public services. 
Last year no fewer than eight first classes in honours were 


gained at Oxford and Cambridge, and Mr. F. W. Dyson, 
F.R.S., a former pupil, was appointed Astronomer Royal. 


There are now over 50 old boys at Oxford and Cambridge, and 


in the course of the last 12 months the school has secured a 
Balliol scholarship for science and a Trinity major scholar- 
ship for mathematics, in addition to eight other scholarships at 

Oxford and Cambridge in classics, mathematics, science, and 
It is interesting to note that a clear majority 


The fees vary according to age, ranging from £9 to £16 16s. 


_per annum. At present the governors are spending in the 


upkeep of the school a little more than £18 per head. This is 
considerably below the cost per head in schools of a similar 


type, as statistics obtained from some of the principal day]: 


schools in the country indicate that the average expenditure is 
between £21 and £22 per head. Additional funds are urgently 
needed for staff, University scholarships, and fabric, and it is 
hoped that the school will soon be enabled to realise its ideals 
with the help of the Bradford City Council, to which body the 
school is greatly indebted for encouragement and support. 

The future of all our large grammar schools depends upon 
their recognition by the public authorities as part and parcel of 
the educational system of the country. But if this end is to be 
achieved they must be in the fullest sense of the term “The 
People’s Schools,” and leave no stone unturned to bring the best 
possible education within the reach of boys of promise in every 
rank of life. 








EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE PARLIAMENT BILL AND EDUCATION LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SHEEHAN, in the House of Commons on April 5, asked 
the Prime Minister whether his attention had been called to a 
Resolution of the Free Church Council urging that, after the 
passing of the Parliament Bill, the Government at the earliest 
opportunity should introduce an Education Bill securing freedom 
from sectarian tests and denominational influences ; and whether 
it is in the contemplation of the Government to use the passing 
of the Parliament Bill for the introduction of an Education Bill 
of such a character? 
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The PRIME MINISTER: It is certainly the hope of the 
Government after the Parliament Bill has become law to intro- 
duce and carry legislation dealing with education on the lines 
of the pledges repeatedly given by them and their supporters to 
the electorate. 

VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH : May Iask if this legislation is to 
be carried out before the Preamble of the Parliament Bill is 
brought into force or after? 

MR. Moore: Will this legislation precede Heme Rule? 

Mr. LANE-Fox : Is it intended that the support which the 
Irish members are now giving to the Parliament Bill is to be 
used in destroying the present system ? 

LoRD HuGH CECIL: Will the Prime Minister take steps to 
promote an interchange of opinion, with a view to settling this 
matter by consent before any Bill is introduced? 

The PRIME MINISTER : I should be very glad if it were 
possible. 

VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS CLOSED. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY, on March 31, asked the President 
of the Board of Education ; Whether he can state the number, 
denominations and other particulars of voluntary schools in 
England and Wales closed since the publication of the last 
Return ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN, in a written reply, said: Thenumber of volun- 
tary schools closed since March 18, 1910, on which date I 
answered a similar question of the hon. member, is as follows 


Church of Roman 
England. Wesleyan. Catholic. Others. Total. 
SOR pod, OF ndebetalL ivacdss BF: yaad ei IOS 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 


MR. BOLAND, on April 6, asked the President of the Board of 
Education ; If he can give the nameof the one Catholic voluntary 
school out of a total of 103 of all denominations which have 
been closed since the previous return was issued on March 18, 
1910; can he state whether any, and, if so, what Catholic school 
has been recognised in the place of that closed ; and whether 
there was any interval of time during which the Catholic 
children of the district were unable to obtain instruction in a 
Catholic voluntary school ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: The name of the school was Thornley 
Roman Catholic School. It wasreplaced by Wingate Thornley 
St. Godric’s Roman Catholic School. There was no interval 
between the closing of the one and the opening of the other. 

Mr. BOLAND: In view of the fact that a false interpretation 
has been given to this matter, will the right hon. gentleman 
consider, in giving returns in future, the advisability of dis- 
tinguishing schools which have really been closed and schools 
for which other schools have been substituted ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: Yes. I shall be glad to consider the 
suggestion of my hon. friend. I do not know whether it can be 
applied in all cases. Perhaps in this case we might make it 
clear by a footnote. 





ORDINATION AT THE ENGLISH COLLEGE, LISBON. 


On April 1 the following students received the minor orders and — 
subdiaconate at the hands of the Archbishop of Mitylene in the private 
chapel of the Patriarchal Palace (St. Vincent’s): The Revv. Philip 
Shelley, Hexham and Newcastle ; George Holland, Francis Firth, 
Louis Drury, and Peter Taylor, Nottingham; Bernard Wilson, 
Middlesborough ; Henry Turner, Liverpool ; John Little, Birmingham. 





LupDLow : MIss1on TO Non-CATHOLICs.—A very fruitful mission 
to non-Catholics has been preached in St. Peter’s Church by Father 
Herbert Vaughan, D.D., and Father Norgate, of the Catholic 
Missionary Society. The mission lasted from Sunday, March 26, to 
Sunday, April 2, and was attended every evening by great numbers 
and on Sunday night, April 2, many could not gain admittance into 
the church as it was crowded toits utmost limits. Many and varied 


were the questions, and the general verdict among non-Catholics is that 
they were answered kindly and straightforwardly. The Catholics and 
their priest, Father Fisher, are full of thanks to the Fathers for their 
earnest work in Ludlow. 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 





? 

ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,’ 
C CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of te same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. “SARS 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. A 5 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. = 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 


Eng'ish and Foreign Teachers. 
N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


Bet eee aN ee eats 
(CONVENT “ OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 

HAMPSTEAD, N. 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHoot FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SuBJECTS. 

Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. : 
N.B. The Goriant is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
¥or further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


eer ee 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 
BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
€chools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 


Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


EE Regt eae Aes eee ae 
[ J] RSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








1, St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, Separate rooms, Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches, 


Prospectuses on application. 
The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


eT; ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIBS 
(REGISTERED), 





The Coarse of Studies comprises all the branches of 


education. 
ike Hho the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


Examinations. 2 
Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed, Large pley- 


g:ound. 
Apply to Rev. Mother. 
Ritossa 
St: FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 


Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
New Term began January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


oe OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 


offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared tor the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 









GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CenvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions OF Jesus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 
per cent. Passes in Music usually too per cent, 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 









FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 


the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers, Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea, 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 





ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 


Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply Rev. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 

The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French, Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions, 
for Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training. 
ree for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions, 
Pupils may enter at any time, 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


x AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 
Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


Beautifully 


to the Brother 


apply 





GT. MARY'S ABBEY, 
MILL HILL, NW. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games, 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 

Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 








LEADING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
** Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH Ciass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YounG LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German. 





BENEDICTINE CONVENT (Pur- 
PETUAL ApoRATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMERIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
1n all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
[Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 





ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. 


f icing Prospectus and 
particulars on application. | 


CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best Euglish and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Needlework. Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. Theschool is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
- Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for. 


Apply to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackpcol. 


LOVELY STROUD. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire. Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. for particulars apply Rev. Mother 
PYicress. : 

St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 
Stroud, Gloucester. 











DOORESCLE ABBEY, 
Ghent, Belgium. 


Thoroughly modern education for English 
and Colonial girls, French and German 
spoken daily. French, German, and English 
certificated mistresses, Home comforts. Out- 
door games; swimming. Special attention 
paid to health. 

Pension 442 per annum. 


Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium. 











CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children. 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother. ~ 


OXFORD. — 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCZURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
Benedictine Fathers, 

The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. ©The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a_ high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 

PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of neutal evelopmese 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. ntire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 





The Bracing Air of Ventnor 
is responsible, together witk the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
niaking. Escort from London, 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 


Se JOSEPH’S _ COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers. 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


a 
| Soar adjourning for the 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT : 
ON THE EVE OF 
A HOLIDAY. 


short Easter recess the House 

of Commons had a sitting in 
which a number of complaints upon 
a variety of topics was discussed. First the Secretary to 
the Treasury was inconveniently heckled on the postpone- 
ment of the payment of income-tax by railway companies to 
suit the designs of the Government. Then the Prime 
Minister was asked to do something to reduce the scandal of 
a multiplicity of blocking motions by which private members, 


whose time had already been gravely diminished, were 


prevented from raising questions of importance. Mr. 
Asquith said he could do nothing except by general consent. 
After Mr. Balfour had pressed for some reform, Mr. 
W. O’Brien pointed out that circumstances seemed to show 
that a propitious moment had come when something might 
be done. This drew from the Speaker a gratifying protest 
against the abuse of the system. “I regret extremely what has 
occurred,” he said. ‘ Yesterday there were fourteen blocking 
notices given—thirteen from the right hand side and one 
from the left hand side of the Chair. I regret extremely 
that this should have occurred, but as long as the rules 
exist I am bound to enforce them. I -think it is a most 
unfortunate circumstance that the only chance which bon. 
members get of raising their particular grievances they 
should be deprived of availing themselves of by the action 
of other independent members.” Then a number of com- 
plaints were raised in connexion with the action of the 
Board of Agriculture. Mr. Wedgwood was especially 
severe on the decision of the Development Commissioners 
to the effect that the funds at their disposal were not to be 
used to encourage industrial development, but that those funds 
were to be used for agricultural development and fisheries. 
That, he said, was a position which three-fourths of the 
Liberal party could not tolerate. It was taxing the 
community as a whole, especially the urban constituencies, 
for the benefit of the agricultural districts. The turn of the 
Foreign Office came next, Mr. MacNeill complaining of the 
withdrawal of treaties from the purview of the House of 
Commons. The idea seemed to be to create a caste of 
Foreign Secretaries who would not be amenable to the 
representatives of the people. Sir Edward Grey made a long 
reply in which he pointed out that the question of peace or 
war remained under the control of the House because it 
granted the necessary funds. If there were any lack of 
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control it was due to the congested business in the Hou” ¢. As 
to the question of secrecy he could only say that there was 
a great deal in foreign affairs which could not be disclosed. 
Secrecy there must be up to a certain point, because in 
foreign affairs we were dealing, in our relations with other 
countries, with secrets which did not belong to us erneaally, 
but which we shared with one or more foreiga Powers. 
Therefore the Government could not, especially at the 
early stages of negotiations, takes the House of Commons 
publicly into their confidence. Very often in the. early 
stages of negotiations to make premature disclosures would 
result in the other Power desiring to break off the negot*s- 
tions altogether. But he quite agreed that when an importanit 
change or anything of very great importance or which was 
likely to be a matter of great controversy was dealt with, it was 
desirable, as far as possible, to take the House of Commons 
into confidence. The last question of any importance 
alluded to was the exemptions from vaccination which Dr. 
Hillier said were increasing to an alarming extent. But Mr. 
John Burns declined to be frightened. He pointed out 
that the recent epidemic in London was not serious. Out of 
58 cases, 42 were vaccinated and 2 of these had died, 
against 7 from the 16 unvaccinated cases. He could not 
deduce any reliable conclusion from such a small affair. 
In the last few months people had been panic-stricken about 
rat plague, Asiatic plague, and measles. But they at the 
Local Government Board had stuck to their job. They 
had hunted measles like sleuth-hounds. Finally, Mr. Burns 
declared that no foreign country was comparable in its 
public health administration with this country. The House 
then adjourned till Tuesday. 
When the House re-assembled on 
—THE criminaL Tuesday after a short recess, Mr. Churchill, 
ALIENS BILL. under the ten minutes’ rule, introduced 
his Bill for strengthening the laws in regard 
tocriminal aliens. It simply, he said, dealt with crime and 
the prevention of crime. A cordon or registration was 
impracticable, and so he proposed that the courts 
should furnish reason for not ordering expulsion, and caat 
the penalties for return after expulsion should be raised 
from three months and twelve months for first and second 
offences to one year and two years respectively. Then 
sureties for good behaviour were to be called for in certain 
cases by the courts. Furthermore, the Government intended 
to introduce a Bill into the House of Lords regulating the 
carrying of pistols by aliens. After leave had been given 
for the introduction of the Bill, Mr. Asquith proposed that 
Government business should have precedence on Wednesday 
evenings till Whitsuntide, after next week, and on Friday, 
June 2. The reason for this was that besides the Parlia- 
liament Bill the Government wished to deal with Bills for 
insurance against unemployment and the use of Trade 
Union funds. Something would also be done to prevent 
the abuse of the system of blocking motions. Mr. Balfour 
protested, and warned private members against the invasivas 
on their time by the Government. The House then went 
into Committee on the Parliament Bill. Lord H. Cecil 
moved an amendment excluding from the definition of 
money bills measures dealing with the payment of members 
or involving members’ personal gain. Mr. Asquith objected, 
declaring that such Bills the Lords would clearly have no 
right to reject or amend. ‘This statement Mr. Balfour 
declared to be clear proof that a proviso with regard to 
“tacking ” was necessary. On its rejection Mr. H. Williams 
proposed that a Bill should not be considered a Money Bill 
if it was “in whole or part political in its character.” The 
Prime Minister said that there was no form of words which 
could be devised dealing with the point raised by the 
amendment which would not leave matters in a m ne 
unsatisfactory condition than if the clause passed in its 
present form. The discussion was closured and the amend- 
ment rejected. 
On Wednesday the House of Com- 
SCHOLARS noRIne MONS gave leave for the introduction of a 
THE Houpays, Bill brought in by a Labour member, 
Mr. Jowett, under the ten miuutes’ rule. 
The purpose of the Bill is to amend the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Act, 10906, by enacting that the 
provision of meals shall be continued during the holidays. 
He stated that the Bradford education authority had found 
the provision of these meals to be of very great benefit to 
the children in the elementary schools of that city during 
the school period, but directly the holidays began a remark- 
able deterioration took place, and the children continued to 


lose weight until the holidays ended and the free meals 
were once more provided, when they regained weight. He 
asked the House to remedy this defect for the benefit not 
only of Bradford but of the children attending the elemen- 
tary schools throughout the country. 

The House then went into Committee 
on the Army Annual Bill, when discus- 
sions took place on the billeting of 
soldiers and the keeping of a register of 
horses suitable for military purposes. After this came the 
time for private motions, which gave Mr. Guinness an 
opportunity to urge that a discussion on the international 
situation should be added to the programme of the Imperial 
Conference. In support of this view he pointed out that 
such a change would assist materially in promoting the 
unity of the Empire and so in ensuring the peace of the 
world. He welcomed the proposal of New Zealand for an 
Imperial Council of State which should be advisory to the 
Jmperial Government on all matters affecting the Dominions 
aS a real step in the direction of federation. \ Now that the 
Dominions had advanced there was needed closer touch 
between their Governments and the Imperial Government. 
They were contemplating the creation of fleets of their own, 
and, unless the Imperial Government consulted them fully 
and freely on matters of foreign policy, very serious differences” 
of opinion must arise, warnings of which had been given in the 
past. ‘I'he motion was seconded by Mr. Ormsby-Gore, who 
stated that before the discussion came up on the resolution 
of Australia with respect to co-operation between the naval 
forces of the Mother Country and the Dominions, the 
Deminion Premiers and their representatives should be 
instructed as to the relations between the naval and the 
foreign policy of the Empire. Important information on 
this point could be and ought to be furnished by the 
Foreign Secretary. The argument was supported from 
the Liberal benches by Mr. Crawshay-Williams. In 
reply on behalf of the Foreign Office, Mr. McKinnon- 
Wood, said that as there would be more than one 
opportunity of discussing foreign affairs at the Confer- 
ence, the motion seemed unnecessary and undesirable. 
Mr. Lyttelton hoped the Colonial Secretary would go 
further than his colleague, in view of the changes 
which had taken place since the holding of the first Con- 
ference. The result of the great naval preparation on the 
part of our rivals had been to bring about a policy of 
naval concentration. Practically speaking, almost the whole 
strength of the British Navy was concentrated in home 


—THE DOMINIONS 
AND FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


waters, and there were contingencies in the Far East—he ~ 


did not wish to refer to them more particularly—which 


might make it necessary to consider the provision of a good - 


many battleships in order to protect our position in the 
Pacific. The local navies of the Dominions were quite 


independent, though of course entirely friendly to this 


country. It was necessary that the Dominions should 
thoroughly understand what that position involved. All 
the questions arising could, he believed, be answered per- 
fectly satisfactorily by the Governments of the Dominions if 
they had behind closed doors definite information as to the 
broad lines of British foreign policy. Mr. Harcourt, in 
reply, said that the Government would take the Prime 
Ministers of the Dominions into consultation on matters of 
international concern, and would supply them with any 


information on such matters which they might desire. After 


some discussion the motion was by leave withdrawn, its 


purpose having been partially served by the Ministerial 
statements it had evoked. 


THE LANGUAGE 
QUESTION IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 


advanced one step nearer to a settle- 
ment, Reuter’s correspondent in Cape 
Town announces that the report of the 


This controversy seems to have — 


Select Committee appointed in November to examine the 


educational systems of the four Provinces with a view to 
ensuting the application of freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity as laid down in Article 137 of the Constitution has 
been laid on the table. It confirms the announcement that 
the Committee has agreed that the medium of instruction 
up to Standard IV. shall be the mother tongue of the pupil, 
but that when Dutch and English are equally understood 
the medium shall be at the option of the parent, and that 
after Standard IV. the medium for all scholars shall be at 
the option of the parent, with the addition that after 
Standard IV. parents may choose the second language both 
as the medium and the subject of instruction. General 
Beyers presented a Minority Report providing that both 
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languages should be compulsory up to Standard V., after 
which the second language may be used as the medium of 
instruction at the option of the parents, and also suggesting 
_ that teachers should be compelled to learn both languages. 
_ Unfortunately, though General Herzog has signed the 
Majority Report, the correspondent of Zhe Daily Mail tells 
us that he has done so with such reservations that if the 
report is accepted as it stands it will be difficult for him to 
Even so, the elemental right of the 
parent to determine the language of his children cannot be 


remain in the Cabinet. 


} permanently in danger. 


f Few Bills have ever come before 

Parliament which could claim to be 
so important as that which Mr. Lloyd 
George is about to pilot through the 
rf The following forecast of its main 
_ provisions was published by Zhe Daily News on Tuesday : 
1. The cost tc be distributed between the State, the 
2. Premiums to be 
_ collected quarterly from the employer, who will deduct the 
3. No additional taxation to 
_ defray the cost of the scheme, but, on the other hand, if 


a STATE INSURANCE 
h AGAINST SICKNESS AND 
: UNEMPLOYMENT. 























- House of Commons. 


_ employer, and the insured person. 
_ worker’s share from wages. 


| possible, no remission of existing taxes, direct or indirect, 


absolutely to existing companies. 
as practicable universal and compulsory. 
"seventeen to seventy years. 


- workers alike, n 
-any class in the community, however poor. 


_ be arranged. 


the like for benefits over and above the State minimum. 8. 


_ remains subject to modification on all these details. 
disease.” 


Grand Committee. 
ance. : 
m The vote in the French Senate by which 
THE 
Bisa t was recommended for abolition was the signal 
r ; for a renewed outbreak of rioting in the 
_ country sides concerned. er 
received the news long before the local authorities. 
_ Immediately, they got to work. 
destroyed with their contents. At Ay the rioters were even 


more violent. 
streets, whilst at Damery it is said that the streets were 
running rivers of champagne. There was little boodshed, 
the chief feature of the outbreaks being the incendiarism by 
_ which the cellars and factories of the makers of inferior 
wines were destroyed. The assailants were apparently well 
organised, but as in all such cases they were joined by a 
- number of roughs and apaches, whose violence soon ran the 
movement out of hand. Epernay where there are several 
suspect firms was filled with troops, the Government having 
at last awakened to a proper sense of the danger. Some 
idea of what took place in the disaffected districts may be 
gathered from the following description by Zhe Morning 
fos?s correspondent of the scene at Ay, where the rioters 
had worked their will unchecked for hours. ‘A whole row 
of houses in the north-east corner—the warehouses and 
cellars of champagne merchants—had been absolutely 
gutted. At the corner four roofless smoke-grimed walls 
‘marked all that remained of the warehouse of MM. Bissinger 
-and a house attached to it. Everything inside had been 
wrecked, and fire had done the rest. Troops and firemen 
were at work knocking down dangerous pieces of masonry, 
be: 
Aor 













_ 4. Insurance to cover (a) permanent invalidity ; (4) occasional 
_ sickness ; and (c) unemployment, but not death, which is left 
5. Scheme to apply to 
men and women not liable to income-tax, and to be as far 
About sixteen 
_ million persons are involved, of ages ranging from about 
6. If possible, one flat 
' rate of premium or contribution for skilled and unskilled 
; a minimum not too burdensome for 
Benefits 
_ may vary according to circumstances, but the pension 
_ for permanent invalidity will be 5s. a week if this can 
7. Encouragement to workers to insure 
_ with unofficial agencies, trade unions, friendly societies, and 


Use of labour exchanges, post offices, trade unions, friendly 
' societies, and possibly of other existing machinery, local 
and national, for the collection and administration of funds. 
_ There is reason to believe that the scheme has been and 
9. A 
careful and complete arrangement with the medical profes- 
sion and the establishment of health lectures, tuberculosis 
sanatoria, and a persistent propaganda against preventable 
; Our contemporary adds that the fact that it is 
to be introduced some weeks before the Budget may be 
_taken as an indication that all views will be carefully 
_ considered and that it may very probably be referred to a 
Certainly no time need be grudged to 
_ the consideration of a measure of such far reaching import- 


the delimitation of the Champagne districts 


It is curious that the wignerons 


At Dizy cellars were 
attacked, and in spite of the resistance of troops were 


Barricades defended by women blocked the 


and sentinels barred the little crowd of sightseers from the 
road,” By Friday order was at last restored throughout the 
Marne, which was strongly held by the troops which had 
at last been poured into it. The correspondent above 
quoted does not seem hopeful of any speedy solution of 
the delimitation problem, the danger being that owing to 
local jealousies, the whole trouble may begin over again © 
when the decision of the Conseil d’Etat is given. Speaking 
of the damage done during the rioting the correspondent 
adds: “In Epernay no one doubts that of the millions 
of bottles destroyed a very large Proportion contained wine 
that could only be called champagne by courtesy. The 
vignerons knew quite well where they would find those 
thousands of litres of wines brought from the South, Algiers, 
and all parts of the country to be duly treated in the factories 
and to reappear with an attractive sparkle and the title of 
champagne. Its loss'is not very serious, especially as most 
of the damage appears to have been covered by insurance. 
No attempt whatever was made to attack a certain Ay 
champagne establishment which was known to use no wine 
except that derived from the true champagne grape.” 


The dispatches received both from Cettigne 
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aerrie and Salonika agree in reporting that the Turks 
RISING, have made very little headway in their task of 


suppressing the rising in Albania. On the 
other hand the Malissori insurgents have not yet been so 
successful in their attacks upon the Turkish troops as to 
offer much temptation to the neutral tribes to declare them- 
selves openly on the side of the insurrection. The Turkish 
Government is now making energetic efforts not only to 
bring up reinforcements, but to cope with the more formid- 
able difficulty, an insufficient commissariat, Meanwhile 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha is wisely trying to buy off the 
opposition of the neutral clans by promising serious reforms. 
The Vienna correspondent of Ze Times, however, tells us 
that the Catholic organ Vaterland, which is usually very 
well informed about Albanian affairs, states that the revolt 
has been strengthened by the adhesion of eight clans of the 
Shati tribe. The same authority is quoted as formulating 
the chief demands of the Albanians as follows: First, a 
general amnesty ; second, the substitution of Albanian for 
Turkish officials throughout Albania; third, freedom of 
schools and liberty to use an Albanian alphabet ; 
fourth, freedom of circulation for Albanian publications 
and newspapers; fifth, employment for road-making © 
and other Albanian purposes of the revenue collected 
in Albania; sixth, establishment of agricultural schools, 
with Albanian teaching, in all parts of the province ; 
seventh, establishment of agrarian banks. An interesting 
summary is also given by the Zimes correspondent of a 
letter frora Skutari to the Christian Soc‘alist Reichpost, in 
which the religious character of the struggle is emphasised. 
The ex-Vali of Skutari sent 24 criers through the town 
summoning Moslems, in the name of the Prophet, to repair 
to the citadel, where they would receive arms to defend the 
faith, The armed Moslems were then blessed by Hodjas 
as for a holy war. The help given to the insurgents by 
Montenegro, adds the letter, has been exaggerated. Monte- 
negro could not remain indifferent to the rising, as the 
Montenegrin Albanians of Podgoritza, Kutzi, and 
Bielopavlitzi are related to the Malissori clans, one of 
which, the Grudi clan, is half Albanian and half Montenegrin, 
As the Turks destroy everything in their path and have 
quite ruined the comparatively well-to-do Malissori, the 
insurgents, both men and women, are now fighting from 
despair. Nothing but hunger or lack of ammunition will 
break their resistance. The hostile attitude of the Mirdites 
is especially important. They are now so embittered that, 
if Prenk Pip Doda Pasha ventures to appear among them, 
he will probably be executed by his relatives as a traitor 
to the race, Similar statements are attributed by Piccolo 
of Trieste to the Albanian Deputy, Ismail Kemal Bey. 


The Conference of the Independent 

NE tun Labour party which has been held at 
Lazour party, Birmingham during the week has revealed 
a considerable amount of discontent and 


disaffection among the Socialists and more extreme sections. 
Whilst prominent members of the Party like Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Mr, Ramsay Macdonald and Mr. W. C. Anderson, 
the Chairman of the Conference, are all agreed in claiming 
Socialism as the strength of the organisation and in 
prophesying its victory, the rank and file of the extreme 


~~ 


sections have been loud in in their complaints of the policy 


‘immediately put the Opposition in the position they desired. 
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pursued in Parliament by their representatives. First and 
foremost, it is contended that the Labour Party has belied 
its name of Independent by throwing over what little 
profession of independence it ever had. They had for all 
practical purposes merged themselves in the Liberal party 
by becoming part and parcel of it. They had thus 
committed political sucide. The reply to this was that the 
party had done its best under the Parliamentary circum- 
stances to take action and make that action effective in the 
only way possible. In spite of this, however, Mr. L. 
Hall proposed a motion that in order to establish the 
authority of the elected representatives of the people in 
Parliament as against the overpowering political influence 
now exercised by Ministers, who treated nearly every 
important decision of the House of Commons as a vote of 
confidence on the refusal of which dissolution might follow 
as a penalty, the Labour group in the House of Commons 
should be requested to ignore all such possible consequences 
and declare their intention to force their own issues and to 
vote steadfastly on the merits of the questions brought 
before them. This was strongly supported by Mr. 
Lansbury in a vehement speech in which he said the party 
did not count for much in Parliament and would not unless 
it kept solid and independent of Liberals and Tories. They 
heard a lot of talk about the wicked Tory, but what 
about the wicked Liberals? Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
pleaded in self-defence. Supposing, he said, they were to 
say that they would not consider the Government it would 


All the spoils would go into Tory pockets, and the Labour 
party would be no better off. In order to minimise the 
overwhelming political influence of Ministers the supporters 
of the motion were asking them to magnify enormously the 
limited powers of the Opposition. 
But whilst, as we have said, the Labour 
—THE ADVANCE Jeagders thus oppose the policy urged upon 
soctarism, them by the Socialists, they frankly glory in 
the force which Socialism gives their party. 
Speaking on the eve of the Conference, Mr. Keir Hardie 
said that between competing politicians and competing 
Socialists and anti-Socialists the public mind was becoming 
literally permeated with the Socialist ideal. The Independent 
Labour party, let its future be what it might, would always 
have this to its record, that it rescued Socialism from being 
a mere dogma and made it a great human inspiration. 
Socialism was not so much a thing of economics and of 
science as just plain common sense. The acute man would 
demand both an economic and scientific basis for his 
Socialist belief, but what was going to appeal to the great 
mass of the people was just the commonplace proposal that 
the whole of the people should own all the means of life and 
control the supply thereof. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald spoke 
at another meeting to- similar effect. He stated that they 
were now faced in the House of Commons with a Committee 
of the Tory party started for the purpose of doing the work 
of the Labour party. They were going to kill Socialism by 
social reform. He was not at all anxious, because before 
they killed Socialism they would have to kill the ordinary 
intelligence of the working classes. In his opening address 
the Chairman of the Conference, Mr. W. C. Anderson, 
having declared that the grip of the Labour party on the 
machinery of government was steadily strengthening, pro- 
ceeded to explain this view by pointing to the growing 
solidarity of the workers of all lands, the growing inter- 
nationalism of the Labour and Socialist movements, as of 
the happiest augury for the peace of the world. It was not 
very surprising that many timid interests should be alarmed 
by the awakening of democracy, but it was only anti-social 
interests that had anything to fear. There was to be, it 
seemed, an attempt on the Tory side to kill Socialism with 
kindness and social reform. It might, however, save much 
future heart-burning and disillusionment if they were 
warned from the first that Socialism could not be weakened 
or injured, and must indeed be greatly strengthened and 
assisted by genuine social reform. Every Socialist was a 
social reformer and something more. The dilemma of 
their opponents was that they could fight the Labour and 
Socialist party only by granting its demands. The Socialist 
idea was too penetrating and comprehensive, too much in 
line with the forces of industrial evolution, to remain the 
absolute monopoly of any one political party. As it 
fructified other parties would come forward to meet it with 


gifts in their hands, 


































Government were satisfied at the same time, 
however, a change has taken place, the result of which was 
seen at the annual meeting of the Welsh National Liberal 
Council held at Mountain Ash on Maundy Thursday. 
Having passed a resolution expressing confidence that “the 
long-delayed and earnestly-demanded measure for the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the Church of England 
in Wales would be passed into law with all possible speed 
after the question of the Lords’ Veto was settled,” the 
meeting turned to the question of Home Rule for Wales. 
Mr. E. T. John, M.P., proposed a motion declaring that 
the legislative needs of Wales could only be met by the 
creation of a Welsh legislative Chamber, and that the best 
solution of the existing constitutional deadlock would be 
“the creation of four national Chambers, controlled by an’ 
elected Imperial Senate”—Home Rule all round. He 
cited extracts from speeches of prominent politicians to 
show that the resolution expressed what was the settled 
policy of Wales and of Liberalism. 
divergence at present was whether this policy for Wales’ 
and Scotland should come forthwith rather than follow 
Home Rule for Ireland. . 
rather than of principle, and a preponderance of Scottish 
Liberals were substantially united on the principle of self 
government for Scotland. He thought Home Rule for 
Ireland would be effected comparatively soon. Home Rule 
for Ireland would be followed quickly by Home Rule for. 
Scotland, even if that were not given concurrently. 
motion was seconded by Mr. Raggan, M.P., who said that 
personally he was quite prepared to give Home Rule to 


Scotch and Welsh. 
he believed it was necessary that the Irish question should 
be dealt with. But they in Wales should not allow the 





only a part of the plan. 
ing, the motion was passed unanimously. 


Some time ago it seemed as if Welsh- 


HOM ; 
peta akg di men would stand out against Home Rule 


AND WELSH 


DISESTABLISHMENT. Deing granted to Ireland unless the 


claims of the Principality upon the 
Since then, 


The only point of 


It was a question of procedure, | 


The 


The Irish demanded Home Rule before the 
Ireland had a special grievance, and 


Ireland first. 


Irish question to be settled without making it perfectly 
clear that the Welsh people regarded Irish Home Rule. as 
After this, and on this understand- 
Two days later 
Mr. Jones, M.P., was able to tell a Welsh meeting at 
Colwyn Bay that he had Mr. Redmond’s promise that the 
Irish members would be solid for Disestablishment for 
Wales, which was not merely urgent from the point of a 


of Church and State, but as a measure of first-class socia 


reform. ; 
ch The President of the United States is 
ei happily not a man who is in the least likely to 


allow himself to be rushed into taking any 
course which his judgment does not approve. 
He does not want to send troops into Mexico, and unless 
some quite unforeseen provocation is offered they will not 
go there. On Tuesday the Mayor of Douglas sent the 
following excited message by telegraph to Mr. Taft: “ Six 
persons were shot to-day in Douglas. The battle is still 
raging and worse is yet to come. Bullets are falling all over 
the city. Cannot something be done for our protection ?” 
Another urgent appeal for protection was sent by th 

Governor of Arizona. The President replied that whil 

the situation might justify his ordering troops to cross th 

frontier or to fire upon both combatants from the United 
States side of the frontier, he hesitated to take such a step 
because of the possibility of resistance and greater blood- 
shed and the danger of having his motives misconstrued, 
and thus arousing the Mexicans against the thousands a 
Americans now in Mexico, jeopardising their lives and 
property. After requesting the Governor to direct the 
people of Douglas to remain out of harm’s way, the message 
concludes: “Iam loth to endanger Americans in Mexico, 
where they are necesssrily exposed, by taking this radical 
step to prevent injury to Americans on our side of the 
border, who can avoid injury by temporary inconvenience.” 
Meanwhile the situation has suddenly changed for the 
better. Sefor Garcia, the rebel commander at Agna 
Prieta, has ridden across the frontier and surrendered to the 
American authorities. His followers have at the same time 
evacuated Agna Prieta, the scene of the recent fighting, 
alleging the exhaustion of their supply of ammunition as the 
reason for their retreat. It is probable that an armistice 
may now be arranged as a prelude to the definite suspen- 


sion of hostilities. , 
... 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





A NEW PHASE OF THE “NE TEMFRE” 
AGITATION. 


HE agitation in this country against the “ Ne 
Temere ” Decree appears to have died a natural 
death. A long cablegram from the Montreal 

-correspondent of Zhe Telegraph, however, informs us that 

the question is likely to become a burning one in Canada. 

“We are told that “the matter has been brought to a head 

by the action of a Montreal judge in annulling the marriage 

-of two Catholics by a Protestant minister. The marriage 

was previously annulled by the Church, and the Civil Court 

upheld the decision, making the marriage illegal and the 
children illegitimate.” The first and obvious remark which 


this statement suggests is that, whatever be the merits of 


‘the case, it has nothing on earth to do with the “Ne 
Temere” Decree. Ever since the celebrated case Durocher 
-y, Degré, it has been settled law in the Province of Quebec 
that a marriage of two Catholics solemnised by a Protestant 
minister is invalid. That was the law of the land before 
the “Ne Temere” was thought of. But it seems to be 
considered that the recent decree of the Holy See, though 
-quite irrelevant to~ the immediate question, affords a 
favourable opportunity of creating a cloud of prejudice, 
‘under cover of which it is hoped to make a successful 
attack upon the fundamental and constitutional rights 
of Lower Canada. We are told that the Protestant 
organisations in Toronto and other cities in Ontario are 
' demanding that the marriage laws of Quebec shall be 


brought into line with those prevailing in other parts of 


-of Canada. The Zedgraph correspondent states that the 
Anglican Bishop of Montreal is taking up the question 
--strongly, and demands an appeal to the Privy Council 
against the decision of the local courts and for a change in 
the law if that decision be upheld. ‘This has produced a 
sharp reply from Canon Roy, of Archbishop Bruchesi’s 
household, who takes the ground that the annulment of the 
marriage was in accord with the religious and the civil law 
-of the province of Quebec, under the rights guaranteed the 
--Church when Canada was ceded to Great Britain.” The 
text of Canon Roy’s letter has not yet reached this 
-country, but that he is right in his main contention is 

certain. The law is clear; and to invoke legislation to 

change it would be also, at the same time, to invite 
rebellion. 


But it may be said that, however justified by the letter 

of the law, the decision in question is to be regretted on 
the broad principles of equity. Zhe Pall Mall Gazette 
_goes further and roundly denounces it as “immoral.” 
Consider the position fora moment. Remember we are 
dealing with the known and settled law of the country—not 
with the regulations of the ecclesiastical law only, but of 
the civil law also—and that the case has nothing whatever 
to do with the “Ne Temere” Decree. Every State has 
«rules which it lays down as essential to the validity of a 
marriage. In this country for the validity of a marriage 
before a Registrar the presence of two witnesses is neces- 
‘sary, and if there are no witnesses there is no legal 
marriage. Again, if two people wish to get married 
in an Anglican church, unless they are to be married 
‘by licence, they must have their banns published at 
the appointed times and place, and if the banns are 
“not so published the marriage is invalid everywhere 
south of the Tweed. In Quebec the law requires 
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that a marriage between two Catholics should be solem- 
nised by a Catholic priest. Is that rule in a Catholic 
country essentially more unreasonable than the _ insist- 
ence on the publication of banns at this or that time 
and place or in the presence of this or that number of 
witnesses? To talk of such a regulation as “immoral ” is 
merely to talk nonsense. The correspondent of Zve 
Telegraph contents himself with saying that “the Province 
of Quebec 1s a poor place for Protestants to live in.” That 
remark is certainly not justified by the state of its marriage 
laws. Protestants are at perfect liberty to get married by 
their own clergy. Even the ‘‘Ne Temere” does not affect 
purely Protestant marriages—it is only when at least oné of 
the parties is a Catholic that the provisions of the decree 
apply. On the other hand, Quebec is certainly ‘a poor 
place” for people who marry with one eye on the Divorce 
Court. Catholic Quebec provides no facilities of that sort. 

Passing now from the particular case of Quebec, we may 
expect with some confidence that as time goes on the “ Ne 
Temere” will be welcomed all over the world asa great 
step in the direction of simplicity and uniformity, Mer. 
BIDWELL, in his admirable article on the subject in the 
current issue of Ze Dublin Review, brings out this aspect 
of the Papal legislation with great effect. What with 
secular Governments is only a pious aspiration has become 
a reality for Catholics over almost all the world. For the 
evil which the PopE is combating—the diversity of marriage 
laws—is one with which statesmen in their province, too, 
will have to grapple. Only the other day a writer in Zhe 
Times said: ‘‘It is not very creditable that we are in these 
days of enlightenment in a condition of greater confusion in 
regard to the fundamental social institution than was the 
world five centuries ago. The endlessly diverse marriage 
laws of the States of America, the variety to be found on 
the Continent, and even in the same country, the differences 
which exist in the United Kingdom and in our Colonies— 
these divisions are a reproach to our time, whether they 
indicate ethical anarchy, or perplexity, or indifference in 
matters than which none are of more consequence.” 
And the writer supported the appeal for a uniform 
marriage law throughout the Empire. For only in a 
simple uniform law can a remedy be found. Mer. 
BIDWELL points out that until the other day there 
was diversity, and therefore uncertainty and confusion, 
in the marriage laws of the Church. There were countries 
in which the Council of Trent had been promulgated and 
others in which it had’ not been promulgated. And 
there were other countries in which it was enforced 
only as a matter of discipline. So it frequently hap- 
pened that the validity of a marriage came to depend 
upon a question as to the domicile of the parties. Nor 
need we stay to point out how easily questions concerning 
domicile lend themselves to doubt, and therefore to litigation. 
The ‘Ne Temere” enacts one simple law for all Catholics, 
and at a stroke gets rid of all questions concerning domicile. 
For the time Germany, as far as mixed marriages are con- 
cerned, is left outside the area to which the Decree applies. 
The Bull “ Provida” had treated the question for Germany 
se recently—only the year before—that it may have seemed 
well not to re-open the question so soon as must 
have been the case if the extension of the law con- 
tained in the “Ne Temere” had been made appli- 
cable to that country. It may be conjectured’ that 
the exception tolerated in the case of Germany is not likely 
to be extended to other countries. On this point, Mer. 
BIDWELL says: “‘ Whatever may be the plea for departing, 
in one country or in another, from the general law, however 
urgent and weighty arguments in this sense may appear 
when local circumstances are alone considered, their weight 
and cogency diminish almost to vanishing point when the 
question is examined from a wider point of view. Every 


derogation to the general law is at once a reason and a 
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precedent for a further derogation and a curtailment of its 
general usefulness. The reluctance of the Holy See to 
repeal, in 1907, the Bull ‘ Provida’ of the previous year is 
easily understood. But it is still easier to understand, and 
to sympathise with, the Pope’s desire not to mar the 
effect of the new Decree by allowing further exceptions 
elsewhere.” 


FRENCH CATHOLICS AND THEIR SCHOOLS. 
NFAIR competition from the State schools and 
U persecution from the Ministers of the Republic 
have for many years past been the lot of Catholic 
elementary schools in France. The Ferry Laws were, 
designed to squeeze them out of existence by the prestige 
both financial and political, given to the schools of the 
State. And yet, though they received no sow from public 
funds, and though everything was done by the men in power 
to discourage and even prevent parents from sending their 
children to the éoles libres, these schools continued’ to 
flourish. Then another device was employed for their destruc- 
tion. It seemed useless to proceed by such half measures as 
the Ferry Laws, or by discrimination against the parents and 
the children. In spite of the withholding of advancement 
from public ‘servants who sent their children to such 
schools, and of the refusal of municipal poor relief to the 
scholars, the schools still remained full. Accordingly, it 
was determined to destroy the schools by cutting off 
the supply of teachers, and by closing the schools 
belonging: to, or directed by, the only people in 
the country who as a body devoted themselves to 
teaching—the members of religious orders. Thanks to the 
Law: of Association of M. Wa.prEck-RoussEAu and the 
subsequent legislation carried through Parliament by M- 
CoMBES, some 17,000 or 18,000 schools of various sorts 
kept by members of religious congregations have been 
closed and the religious forbidden to keep or to teach in 
schools. One would have thought that Catholic elementary 
education would have perished under such a fell swoop as 
this, but means have been found to keep the flag flying. 
Some of the schools have been re-opened in other buildings 
and with other teachers under different managers; others 
are being maintained with staffs largely made up from the 
.secularised members of the dissolved communities. A few 
of the old schools still continue under their former 
managers, owing to the present inability of the public 
authorities to replace them by secular schools, and also, as 
recent debates in the Chamber have shown, owing to conni- 
vance on the part of the authorities arising from political 
necessities. M. Briann fell from power because of bis 
alleged complaisance in allowing a secondary school at St. 
Etienne, taught by religious, to continue ; and only a fort- 
‘night ago a fierce attack was made in the Chamber on M. 
Constant, Under-Secretary of State for the Interior, 
because on the eve of the elections he had saved the schools 
of the Ursulines at Bazas from destruction in order to secure 
his seat against the candidature of a Socialist rival. All 
this shows astounding vitality on the part of the Catholic 
schools, and striking tenacity on the part of the sorely-tried 
Catholics of France. With no help from the State, in the 
‘face of the grave cbstacles placed in their way, and with no 
thought seemingly of asserting their right to a share in the 
money they contribute in the shape of rates and taxes to 
public education, they gallantly maintain their long uphill 
struggle against tremendous odds. 


But there are signs that a change is coming. Whilst 
Parliament is busy considering further legislation directed 
against Catholic schools, Catholic opinion seems to be 
crystallising into a definite demand for something like fair 
and equal treatment. For some time past proportional 
representation as a means for the protection of minorities 
has been in the air. Only a week or two ago a striking 
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article by M. Eucine Dutuoir appeared in the Cnronique 
Sociale de France, in which the idea was extended to the 
school question. M. DurHoit demanded that there should 
be “a proportional distribution, amongst all the schools 
whether public or denominational, of the votes of money 
sanctioned by the representatives of the country for national 
education.” This means that there should be equal treat- 
ment for all schools from the public authorities, In the pre- 
sent circumstances of France, this demand may seem a bold 
one—so bold, indeed, as to merit the description of Utopian. 
And yet such a system is in full swing in Germany, and 
though persistently attacked, it is in partial operation in 
England ; the demand is being actually incorporated in a 
Bill in Belgium, and finally it has even been embodied in 
practice in the case of a few schools in the heart of Paris. 
These privileged schools are absolutely denominational, and 
yet for the last ten years they have received aid, according 
to their needs, from all the official funds of the city, of the: 
Seine Department, and of the State. They contain some 
2,000 children of the district, which is the fourth Arron- 
dissement ; their masters and mistresses are State teachers. 
who give religious instruction and lessons in Bible history 
and regularly take their scholars to religious services. If 
any of the children are wanted to sing at funerals, they are 
dispensed from attendance at school, and their clergy are 
accorded the right of entry. In a word, in these municipal 
schools, which are maintained at the expense of the tax- 
payers exactly as are the State schools, religion is as much 
respected, honoured and taught, as in any denominational 
school. All this makes one rub one’s eyes in amazement ; but 
the wonder of it disappears in a moment when it is explained 
that 95 per cent. of the attendance at these schools 
consists of Jewish children, that the religion taught therein 
is Judaism, and that the ministers of religion who enjoy the 
tight of entry are Rabbis. Most of the teachers are’ Jews,. 
and all have to observe not merely the neutrality that 
is statutory in the other State and municipal schools, but 
also respect for the belief of the scholars, and to make their. 
teaching square with it. Here, then, we have on French 
territory, in the very capital of the country, a rigorous 
application of the principle of equal treatment to schools 
which, though in name municipal, are in fact denomina- 
tional.. The situation is something similar to that 
which obtained in the case of some Jewish — schools 
under the London School Board in the East End. 
There need be no complaint. In a country where pro- 
fessedly conscience is free and liberty and equality are’ 
the rule of the State, the thing is as it should be. In vain 
have some of the members of the Municipal Council pro- - 
tested against the position of these schools. It is well that 
their demands have remained unheeded, for as long as. 
under the present system such a privileged position is’ 
accorded to schools frequented by Jewish caildren does 
there stand a living example of what should be the rule 
instead of the exception. Let the treatment given to these 
schools be continued, but let it be raised into a general and ° 
impartial system, 1 . 


Such is the lesson of the treatment accorded to these 
Jewish schools, and we are glad to see that it has been taken 
to heart by at least one Catholic paper in France. In a recent 
issue the Cvorx has boldly claimed similar treatment for 
Catholic schools. The demand is that what is done for 
these little Jews in the ghetto of the Fourth Arrondissement 
of the capital should be done for all French children of 
school age, irrespective of their religion. Let all be enabled 
to receive an education which is in accordance with the 
religious belief of their fathers, not under a system of 
precarious liberty which is at the mercy of officials, but in 
the name of common right and aided by contributions from 
the Budget to which all pay their share, and which is_ 
distributed between the various schools in accordance with — 
their importance and the number of their scholars. This 
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general demand is set forth in detail in the following 
four claims which embody the most necessary points of the 
constitutional principle of equality: ‘“(1) equality for 
denominational and public instruction as regard the Fisc and 
the Budget ; (2) the right of public servants to choose the 
‘schools at which their children shall be educated ; (3) the 


_ right of the scholars of either sort of schools to enter any 
_ department of the public service without any sort of dis- 
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to. There, it is true, the words ‘‘liberty, equality and 


_ politicians who are the nresent masters of France. 


A 


. : In the course of this autumn Catholic Scotland will keep 


> 


_ the centenary of one of her greatest Bishops since the 


be estimated. 


we 


glance rapidly over the chief incidents of a remarkable and 
saintly career, which also embraces a period of history of 


_ After receiving an excellent education he decided to bea 
_ surgeon, and such was his diligence and success that he 
would doubtless have risen to great eminence had he con- 


The professor under whom Mr. Hay was studying was a 
‘warm Jacobite, and he joined the Prince’s Army as Chief 


whom was Mr. Hay. The latter assisted his master in his 
' care of the wounded after the battle, went with the Prince’s 
_ forces into England and back with him to Stirling, but he 
was obliged by ill-health to return home after the battle 


crimination other than that of their individual capacity ; 
(4) the right of teachers who are members of religious 
‘orders to teach in denominational or private schools.” In 
support of this demand the example of Belgium is pointed 


fraternity ” are not inscribed over the doors of public build- 


the people and embodied in public policy. The Belgian 


' Chamber is at this very moment considering a Bill intro- 


- which is laughed at in France as a ridiculous chimera. 
Starting with the fact that education is compulsory, the 
' Bill proposes to provide that all shall receive their share 
' from public funds under a system of allocation of taxes. 
' That is, at least, whatever may be the fate of the 
_ Bill, a resounding declaration in favour of liberty and 
" equality for all citizens and for all forms of educa- 
~ tion. 
- tolerance given by a” Catholic Government at the very 
_ doors of a country which, professing these things with its 


It is also a lesson in true liberalism and 


mouth, belies them by its laws and its administrative 
_ policy. The contrast is not creditable to the Masonic 


Such a 


_ policy would be bitterly opposea by them, and could only 
_ be made to triumph by persistent and united action on the 
_ part of all Catholics and the friends of liberty. ‘The secret 
- of our weakness,” says the Cyoix, “is our divisions. 


We 
fight in skirmishing order against a disciplined army.” But 
this demand for equal educational treatment for all the 


_ children of France ought to furnish a ground upon which 


_ all can unite, and oncerted and united action would soon 
make itself felt in high quarters. 





BISHOP HAY. 


Reformation, one also whose share in the “Second Spring ” 
of the Faith, which has blessed our country, can hardly 


Bishop Hay’s name is familiar to many through his 
admirable writings, but perhaps the story of his life is less 
generally known, ancd we may, therefore, be permitted to 


peculiar interest. : 
George Hay was born in the year 1729, in Edinburgh, 

of Protestant parents. He was related to the noble house 

of Tweeddale, and was the last of his branch of that family. 


tinued in his profession. In 1745, however, his studies 
were interrupted by the arrival of Prince Charles Edward 


Stuart in Edinburgh, just before the battle of Prestonpans. 


Surgeon, accompanied by several of his pupils, among 


of. Falkirk. er ee 
After the defeat at Culloden, Mr. Hay was imprisoned 


for three months in Edinburgh Castle, and was then sent 
to London. Here while undergoing restraint for his loyalty 


. 
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to the Stuarts, he, for the first time, heard Catholic 
doctrines discussed and defended, and, after his return to 
Scotland, having earnestly studied some Catholic books of 
theology, he showed himself desirous of becoming a 
a Catholic. With some difficulty Mr. Hay made the 
acquaintance of Sir Alexander Seaton, a Jesuit missionary 
priest in Edinburgh, and was by him received into the 
Church. On the feast of St. Thomas A Becket, 17409, he 
made his first Communion “ with extraordinary fervour 
which never suffered diminutien.” 

For a short time Mr. Hay continued in his profession 
and went out as surgeon on board a trading vessel to 
Cadiz. Here he made friends with a holy Irish Augus- 
tinian friar and formed the resolution of leaving the world 
and of consecrating himself to Almighty God in religion. 
He was destined, however, to be a shining light in his 


ings, but they are none the less engraven in the hearts of | own country, and, fortunately for Scotland, he obeyed the 


wishes of the then Vicar-Apostolic of the Lowland district, 
Bishop Smith, who, hearing of his intention, wrote to urge 
him earnestly to proceed to the Scots College in Rome in 
order to prepare for the duties of a missionary priest. He 
did so, and there devoted himself assiduously to his studies, 
and still more, as his biographer tells us, to the “ Science of 


i the Saints.” 


After his ordination Mr. Hay returned home in the 
company of two other young priests and, escaping the 
dangers which then encompassed the landing of any 
Catholic priest in Scotland, the travellers reached Burntis- 
land on the eve of the Assumption, 1759, and proceeded to 
Edinburgh to receive the blessing and commands of 
Bishop Smith. Mr. Hay was sent by him to the north 
to Preshome in the Enzie to assist Bishop Grant, who 
was then very infirm. Here he remained for some years, 
working most zealously and winning the esteem and 
affection of his Bishop, who, in 1769, named him_ his 
Coadjutor. Bishop Hay was consecrated at the Seminary 
of Scalan—famous in our annals as the early home of so 
many holy and distinguished priests—on Trinity Sunday, 
1769, and from that time, owing to the increasing 
infirmities of Bishop Grant, the whole burden of the 
Vicariate fell on him. The affection of Bishop Hay for 
Scalan was the more remarkable, since it was situated at 
the northern extremity of his vicariate, in a district the 
climate of which has not its equal for severity throughout 
the Highlands of Scotland. 


From this time till his health failed, the Bishop worked 
unceasingly for the welfare of the Church in Scotland. A 
zealous preacher, he was _no less assiduous in hearing con- 
fessions, in visiting the sick, and in exhorting his clergy by 
his example and pastoral letters. What we know of the 
conditions of the Catholic Church in Scotland at that date 
helps us to realise under what difficulties his apostolic 
work was accomplished. The Bishop’s daily life was 
simple, holy and austere. When not engaged on any of his 
necessary journeys, he rose very early and after an hour’s 
meditation and his Office, “prepared by long and fervent 
devotions” for his daily Mass. If possible he then heard 
a second Mass a:nc read extracts from ascetic writers drawn 
up in shorthand by himself. Business filled his hours 
until dinner-time, after which he resumed his work and said 
his Office. At eight o’clock he invariably spent an hour in 
contemplation, either in his room or in the chapel, before 
the Blessed Sacrament. A light supper, night prayers in 
common, his own studies and devotions, prolonged till mid- 
night, concluded the day. 

The Bishop’s room was furnished in the poorest way ; 
he lived most frugally, and as long as his health permitted, 
insisted on making his own bed and lighting his own fire. 
‘All these mortifications he practised without being in the 
least morose, but he was invariably cheerful and agreeable. 
The honour of God was the aim of all his words and 
actions. Conformity to the will of God was a subject of 
his daily meditation, and he bore injuries without the least 
resentment.” The Bishop’s early medical studies were 
often of use in his pastoral visits, and he gave medical 
attendance as well as all the money he possessed to the poor 
of his flock. 

The death of Bishop Grant in 1778 raised Bishop Hay 
to the Vicariate Apostolic of Scotland ; but it is not possible 
in this slight sketch to follow him throughout his unceasing 
labours for souls, in which he was aided {by his coadjutor- 
bishops. His financial anxieties were redoubled by the loss 
of the Scottish foundations abroad at the time of the Great 
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Revolution. He built a new seminary at Aquhorties in 
1799, to which the students were removed from Scalan, and 
which continued to prosper for many years. 

In nothing is the large-mindedness of the good Bishop 
more apparent than in his solicitude for the education of 
the clergy. In his new Seminary at Aquhorties there was 
nothing of the old farm-house style which distinguished 
Scalan, and which spoke of persecution and the con- 
sequent desire for concealment. The new buildings were 
fine and well equipped for the period, with large gardens 
skilfully designed by the Bishop himself. The same 
solicitude was shown in his labours on behalf of the Scots 
Colleges abroad, and especially in his endeavour to have 
Superiors of their own nationality appointed over them. 

It is probable that Bishop Hay was acquainted with most 
of the distinguished men of his time, and of his friendship 
with Bishop Challoner it is touchingly recorded that the 
two Prelates agreed that whichever survived should say 
three Masses every week for the other. This pious duty 
came to be fulfilled by Bishop Hay, as long as he was able 
to say Mass. 

It is sad to have to record that the holy Bishop’s life of 
intense work and continual hardshipsaffected his health, both 
mentally and bodily, for some time before his death ; and 
after repeated attacks of the palsy, he lost the use of speech 
for the last two years of his life. He continued to reside 
at Aquhorties, and under these distressing circumstances 
greatly edified those around him, while endeavouring to 
follow his usual habits of piety as far as was possible, At 
last, in 1811, the end came, and on October 15, one of his 
favourite feasts, this great and holy man passed to his eternal 
reward. 

The Bishop’s Centenary is to be celebrated with great 
solemnity at Fort Augustus in the Northern ~District so 
dear to him, and in the home of the monks he would have 
loved to welcome to Scotland. 

It cannot fail to be a great gain to look across the hundred 
years that have passed since the death of Bishop Hay, and 
to consider how much the Catholic Church of Scotland 
owes tohim. Those of the faithful whom he could not 
reach by his fervent exhortations, he assisted by his writings, 
so full of deep spirituality and yet so simple. His labours 
for the education of the clergy at home and abroad bore 
fruit in a manner such as those labours only can do, but 
above all there was the silent influence on the faithful, on 
the clergy, and on his brother Bishops of the saintly life 
which made the men of his own day look upon him as a most 
special servant of God. 

May he bless our country and draw down on her a great 
increase of those graces which he ever strove to obtain for 
her in his lifetime. 

M. M. MaxweE 1 Scort. _ 





OPORTO. 


‘The disbanded officer, the disappointed cavalier, the 
persecuted dissenter, all were suffering the reaction which 
follows on unreasoning hopes.” In some such words as 
these—for the quotation marks are a little deceptive—a 
constitutional historian has described the political situation 
which accompanied the Stuart Restoration in England. To 
the uncommercial traveller landing at Oporto and reflecting 
on the political situation in Portugal, the quotation might 
occur with the possibility of verification, but the commercial 
traveller is not expected, nay is forbidden, to carry a con- 
stitutional historian with him as companion of his travels. 

Again, the uncommercial traveller, after he has been 
forced to deliver his baggage to a woman, who twists her 
shawl into a rough turban for the head, sets thereon a bulg- 
ing “gladstone,” seizes heavy packages in either hand and 
prepares to follow him, discoursing freely the while unen- 
couraged by any listener, having noted the significance of 
all this, may be tempted to write at once his impressions of 
the wretched condition of a people whose women must 
work harder than the men—and the men are industrious. 
With the commercial traveller, who has known this people 
longer, it is not so; he writes of them with difficulty, he 
knows no simple explanation of the ways and whims of the 
people of Portugal. Certain it is that the political element 
amongst the penple—it is not a large one—is disappointed. 
The country looks hungrily for a Government which will 
give it first political equilibrium and then efficiency. The 
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appearance, at least, of stability had always rested with the 
Monarchy ; now that the Monarchy has passed that appear: — 
ance of stability has passed with it. But efficiency was 
not a mark of the later days of the Monarchy: the golden © 
age which the Franco ascendancy had promised were fore- 
shortened by that note of illegality in his position as — 
Dictator which was always a weak point in the armour — 
even of a beneficent tyrant. The days when there was a ~ 
Dictator in Portugal and a monarch among her citizens. 
were, unfortunately, few. “aa 

Strenuous efforts to avoid the weakness of the Monarchy, — 
without having due regard to its real strength, seem to be © 
a feature of the Republic as at present constituted ; attempted: © 
efficiency is pathetic in the unstable. Excursions into. 
economic reform and random legislation are only a fair 
appearance on the neglect of “ weightier things.” There is 
no significance in a bulky statute-book, for the life of the — 
State depends no more than the life of man on the: 
number of things which it possesseth.” 

Some realisation of the true significance of the power of 
the vote is needed to stir the political instincts of the 
people and enable them to choose between good and bad ~ 
government. This revelation is promised, but it is long ~ 
a-coming. Until it comes the people will not truly appreciate — 
the excellence of the “Republican Government. Liberty, 
equality, fraternity, are strong meats and grateful to the — 
palate of the people, but the flesh-pots are at present ~ 
Egyptian, and it remains to be seen if that affects the 
eating.. The people are not Republican in the sense that 
the political first-men are Republican, A walk in the 
streets of Oporto will illustrate this. 4 

The soldier and the conscript is strolling everywhere ; we 
scan his face for some sign of the marks of mental stress 
which, of course, accompanies a change of allegiance, — 
There are none. He looks at us with large mild eyes; he 
is friendly to a fault. He has not prevented a system from — 
decking him in blue, red and black, and loading him with © 
weapons ; but he is no ardent Republican unless he carries. 
“anger as a flint bears fire,” and we are sadly deceived i in § 
him. fs 
Again the people are Catholic in every act, a thorough- 
ness which a stranger must see for himself before he can — 
realise what it is to be Catholic in every act. The Cathedral 
with the Bishop’s palace rises up sheer from the heart of © 
old Oporto, the town is piled up on the rocky ledges that 5 
border the Douro, the great house of God crowns the steep. ~ 
Its two quaint bell-towers wear somewhat of an Eastern look, 
grey stones and fern-grown crevices have stood their ground — 
since the twelfth century. Its bishop is away in exile; the — 
calm storm-centre of a veritable hurricane, it is rumoured — 
by those who speak with him. The cathedral life is. 
strangely unmoved, High Mass is going on as usual, and ~ 
the people gathered towards the altar crouch reverently on 
the floor ; the truth is clear, the cathedral is their home, and » 
any attitude they naturally take up must be the attitude of — 
prayer. One man elects to stand, head and shoulders 
bowed, his hat held loosely before him i in both hands, this, — 
too, is the attitude of prayer, he could not be more devout. 
if he had a straight back and carried a large prayer-book. 
Children play their games in the corners of the great; 
building, and give a child’s attention to the warning finger 
of their elders. Another of the many churches of the 
town displays a large veil before the door, it is rejoicing 
at its own redecoration with bunting on the outer walls and © 
a blaze of gold-leaf and light within; but this is only the ~ 
people’s way of making holiday—in reality there is also. 
earnest giving of thanks and Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Here everybody crouches on the floor, it 
is almost impossible to move, and even a commercial 
traveller finds him an empty space, and feels strangely. 
content to crouch amongst the rest. Perhaps their religion” 
is the most constant element in the life of the Portuguese 
people, it is thatof the English people from the first intro- 
duction of Christianity up to any date which is not too 
late in the sixteenth century. But strange as it may seem 
the town has also its silent churches—the property of the 
orders that have gone, or the property which the Govern- 
ment does not understand. An earnest priest who for 
twenty-five years of priesthood has “traded ” with his two, or 
maybe five, talents, singing, playing upon the organ, 
preaching, and so has raised a church to “the honour of 
God and His Holy Mother Mary,” now waits beside 
empty church until the Government shall come to under 
stand. The military guard with rifle on shoulder loiters 
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about these silent churches, and doos not raise the hat in 
passing, unless for habit of prayer, for the act has lost its 
meaning. 

Apart from this, Portuguese life is a puzzle to the com- 
mercial traveller. A few of its people are so politically 
minded that they can juggle with constitutions, the masses 
‘are so minded that they can live under them. The people 
are so content that bread is sold at the railway stations 
where we would sell luxuries. Some few of the people are 
economically so progressive that they fasten electric lights 
_ to trees and obtain artistic effects in tile-work on the 
‘ fronts of their houses, to which we have never attained, even 
f ‘in the adornment of a tube station! The mass of the people 
are still living the life of England not much later than the 
_ middle of the eighteenth century ; the distaff may be seen 
_ through the doors of the houses as we pass, the withered 
_ bush hangs over the door of the wine-shop, the domestic 
System is practised by the weaver of grass-matting, the 
: _OX-wain, with its solid wheels, tufted yoke, and revolving 
_ axle, jostles electric trams, which the “ progressive ’ ” have 
Set upon its way of granite boulders, the noisy small boy at 
_.the head of the oxen, the lord and master of the vehicle, 
sitting or standing in the cart the while, hugging a goad and 
; expressing himself freely and unheeded on ‘matters general. 
| 'The Portuguese is strangely content, his Government is 
strangely discontented. 















COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 





- NOTES. 


_ Some of the best and truest appreciations of Cardinal 
t Minaing (that of Pressensé in France, for instance) have 
, been the work of men outside the fold of the Faith. And 
in the absence of the Publisher’s Announcements which 
‘shall berald for us the completion of Father Kent’s great 
task, we can imagine no more welcome news than that 
which tells us of the Manning lecture, which is to be 
delivered at the Royal Institution on Tuesday. For the 
_ lecturer is Mr, J. E. C. Bodley, a name which carries with 
_ dt the certainty that the great theme will receive a treatment 
ia vat once authoritative, discerning and brilliant. An apprecia- 
tion from so fine and discriminating a critic would under 
a any circumstances be worth a long journey to listen to, but 
_ ‘we understand that the lecture at the Royal Institution will 
. b be the first occasion on which Mr. Bodley has drawn upon 
A his store of unpublished letters fromthe Cardinal, with 
_ whom he had a public association as Secretary to the Royal 
. _ Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, as 
_ well as the private association of an intimate friendship of 
B re yore. 


The nomination of the Right Rev. J. J. A. Keily, D.D., 
_ as Bishop of Plymouth in succession to Bishop Graham. 
_ who has resigned, has been received with especial satisfac- 
tion in Plymouth and in the West of England. Though an 
Irishman by birth, having been born at Limerick in 1854, 
_ he is by long residence in Plymouth town and diocese a 
Plymouth man. His early studies were made under the 

_ Christian Brothers in Limerick and at Clarke’s Collegiate 
School, Plymouth, which he entered in 1867, Thence he 
proceeded to the Petit Séminaire at Roulers, and afterwards 
to the Grand Séminaire at Bruges, where he received minor 
orders and the diaconate. After his ordination to the 
priesthood by Bishop Vaughan at Plymouth in March, 1877, 
he worked as assistant priest at Exeter and Bridport, ‘and as 
chaplain at St. Marychurch. In 1882 he joined the 
Cathedral staff at Plymouth, and three years later was 
appointed to the charge of the Tothill Mission, where he 
enlarged the church and built admirable new schools, and 
where his knowledge of languages helped effectively in 
‘keeping together a congregation unusually cosmopolitan in 
_ its character. To these activities in his parish he added for 
_ some years the duties of a Guardian of the Poor on the 
_ Plymouth Board and those of Diocesan Inspector of Schools, 
a post to which he was appointed on the promotion of 

_ Provost Brownlow to the see of Clifton in 1894. The duties 
entailed by this last-mentioned position brought him into 
contact with all the missions of the diocese, and the confi- 





dence which he everywhere inspired was attested by his 
election in 1897 as a Canon in succession to Canon 
Debbeaudt of Bridport. 


Nor is appreciation of his lordship’s work and character 
limited to his own people. Zhe Western Morning News 
pays the following generous tribute to the Bishop-Elect: 
“The new Bishop of Plymouth is not only an ecclesiastic 
of large experience and sound judgment, but he is a man 
of high intellectual attainment, rich culture and broad 
sympathies. Amid his multifarious parochial and diocesan 
duties he has found time for systematic study, and has kept 
himself fully abreast of the intellectual and religious 
movements of the times. On the Education question, for 
instance, he is recognised as an authority from the Roman 
Catholic standpoint, and’as a member of the General 
Education Council in London he has had a large part in 
safeguarding the educational interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country in the sharp and severe 
controversies of recent years. In his intervals of leisure he 
has travelled extensively on the Continent, and his know- 
ledge of France, Italy, and Germany, is almost as extensive 
as that of his own country. During his visits abroad Bishop 
Keily has made a_ special study of the historical and 
antiquarian lore of the countries he has visited, and has 
strong claims to be regarded as an authority on those 
subjects. By his admirable disposition and personal 
qualities he has won for himself a large increase of 
popularity throughout the diocese, while by the congregation 
at Holy Cross he has long been idolised as the ideal parish 
priest.” When local feeling thus corroborates the choice 
of the Holy See there is every hope of a fruitful episcopate, 
and we most respectfully join his many friends in wishing 
his lordship ad multos annos. 





A notable and impressive feature in the Holy Week 
services at St. Peter’s in Rome—the ceremonial washing of 
the altars with wine after the Tenebrae on Holy Thursday 
—was carried out for the first time by the Archbishop and 
clergy at Westminster Cathedral. This is a ceremony not 
often witnessed in England since the Reformation. It was 
observed in our churches in the olden time, and is men- 
tioned in the treatise of St. Osmund of Sarum, and in the 
pre-Reformation tract ‘“Crede Michi” of Clement May- 
deston. The completeness and solemnity of the Holy 
Saturday liturgy at the Cathedral were further enhanced by 
the fact that after the solemn blessing of the great baptismal 
font, a little catechumen of thirteen was publicly baptised 
by the officiating bishop. 
wards conducted to the adjoining chapel of St. Gregory and 
St. Augustine, where he was confirmed. Bearing a lighted 
taper, he walked in the procession, and, kneeling at a special 
prie-dieu just outside the chancel, he assisted at the High 
Mass and received Holy Communion. The congregations 
which have filled the Cathedral during the Holy Week 
services have exceeded in numbers even those of former 
years, and bear constant witness to the deep appreciation 
of the Sacred Liturgy. 


A bystander writes: Not as Catholic versus Anglican 
was it necessary to regard on Good Friday afternoon the 


Bishop of London’s procession through a couple of miles of 


London’s streets. ‘‘The Blessed Unity of Peter” was a 
thought that needs must flit in and out of the great crowd 
of thoughts which the procession sent marching through 
the Catholic bystander’s expectant mind ; and “ Oh, that they 
might learn and love it” was a longing not distinguishable 
from prayer. But the overmastering sentiment of at least 
one such was that of elation, gratitude, and hope. Catholic 
London made its own supreme and unforgotten public 
witness to Christ during the Eucharistic Congress of 1909. 
Nothing quite so moving will perhaps be permitted even to 
the Archbishop of Westminster and his faithful flock ; for 
repetition tends by natural law to formalism, and the spirit 
may lose by practice what the letter gains. Peradventure 
also this Good Friday procession of Anglicans eager to bear 
public homage to the Crucified may reach larger propor- 
tions than those of last week ; but in this, as in other things, 
it is this first step that counts as well as costs—that con- 
spicuously counts. If no such public demonstration of 


Vested in white, he was after-_ 
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belief in the Redemption has been made in Protestant 
London since the Reformation, then, as such, nothing but 
rejoicing may be inspired by it in Catholic hearts. 





From Trafalgar-square through Fleet-street the long line 
passed, by happy chance or choice ; for newspapers depend 
for their being upon the public breath of favour; and let 
such a demonstration as Friday’s demonstrate that the 
newspapers have miscalculated the forces and the tastes of 
the time in their praise of the obscene book or play, in the 
idleness of their petty party insincerities. Anyway, the 
watchers from the windows of Newspaperdom saw that 
afternoon some four thousand men, representative of the 
best national types, walking in public witness to the King- 
ship of Christ : a witness which has its sequel, as we shall 
hardly be wrong in surmising, in the leading article in Zhe 
Observer on Easter Sunday—a lay sermon on the Resurrec- 
tion, including an incidental assertion of the eternal union 
of marriage, a lay sermon such as might make the reading 
of Zhe Observer a Londoner’s fit item of Sunday observ- 
ance. And to the publishers of popular literature with 
offices along the route there was surely some lesson in that 
procession, and, hardly less, in the decorum and respect 
shown by the crowd of tens of thousands who looked at it 
as it sang itself along. If a popular literature in accord 
with the principles for which the procession walked does 
not arise as a consequence, there is at least a hope that it 
will check some of the propaganda of blasphemy which 
defaces our London walls, and proscribe those flaunting 
posters which cheapen and desecrate what is most costly 
and sacred in humanity. 





Catholic opposition to Freemasonry in tance has 
recently received a strong reinforcement which should help 
to make the dangerous influence of the Lodges appreciated 
by the people. At a meeting composed principally of 
working. men, “King” Pataud declared that Freemasonry 
was more dangerous than was yenerally known. Having 
told how the Freemasons of the different Lodges had 
received orders to place as many Masons as possible in the 
different Government offices, he pointed out that at present 
there were 40,000 officious spies at work to the detriment of 
forty million of people. To catch hold of their syndicates 
the Masons commenced by starting unions, trying to gain 
the mind and sympathies of the workman, with the inten- 
tion of diverting them from their just aim. The men were 
inflamed against religion and Christianity in order to make 
them forget the sins of the capitalists and of the politicians 
who had promised them old-age pensions out of the spoils 
of the religious congregations. He mentioned several facts 
of Masonic intervention in the syndicates, notably the 
correspondence between the secretary of the syndicate of 
the stenodactylographs and a venerable of the Masonic 
Lodge called “Charitable Friends” soliciting adherents. 
Thus the syndicates of the miners in the North of Franve 
were mostly monopolised by Freemasonry. In many other 
cases Freemasonry was at the bottom of the strikes, and a 
good many of the good class of working men were thus 
gained over to them. When a man in the audience sought 
to silence him with the gibe that he was talking “like a 
curé,” Pataud replied amidst loud applause that he pre- 
ferred a curé, whose life is known to all, and who wears his 
cassock publicly, to a Freemason who hides his apron. 





As a result of this speech the meeting passed a resolution 


which declared that having heard M, Pataud’s exposure of 


the attempts of Freemasonry to attract the formidable 
syndicalistic movement newly started, “an attempt which, 
if it succeeded, would quash the object of the movement, 
the struggle of the working man against the capitalist, and 
understanding and being made aware of the danger that 
Freemasonry will form workingmen’s syndicates whose true 
description would be associations of malefactors, the meeting 
has decided to live in future on a food more substantial 
than <Anticlericalism.” Finally, militant syndicalists were 
exhorted to keep aloof of the Masonic Lodges, where they 
would only compromise themselves, and betray their com- 
rades to the detriment of a sacred, good cause. ‘The 
passing of the resolution was hailed with loud cries of 
that of ‘ Down with the secret influence of Masonry” ! 
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REVIEWS. 





IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHI TECTURE. 


lrish Ecclesiastical Architecture. 
or related work in England, Scotland and elsewhere. 
ARTHUR C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. London: Bell. 


HIS fine volume taken together with Mr. Bond’s “ Gothic 
Architecture in England,” and Messrs. MacGibbon and 
Ross’ “ Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland,” should do for 
Ireland what those works have done for Great Britain, and 


By 


ought to be taken as supplementary thereto, the three thus 
forming one group of books dealing with the ecclesiastical 


architecture of these islands as a whole. Indeed, unless the 


general reader is already more or less familiar with the subject 


of architecture, without reading these other works he would : 


With some notice of similar’ 


ee ee ee 


often fail to understand our author’s meaning, as he seems to © 
take this knowledge on the part of the reader for granted. But — 


ecclesiastical architecture as generally understood, that is. 
Romanesque and Gothic, takes up but a comparatively small 
portion of the book, for out of 204 pages of text the first 115 


deal with the wealth of architectural and art remains that in 


Ireland preceded what may be strictly regarded as Romanesque 
architecture and due to Norman influence. An Appendix of 


some forty odd pages together with a full bibliography and two 
indexes completes the volume, which is illustrated with 114 


plates containing some 330 photographic illustrations. These 


illustrations deal with about 123 places in Ireland and a few — 


elsewhere. 


The author has visited most of the places illustrated and © 


taken most of the photographs himself, so that while he 
has made himself familiar with the bibliography of his subject 
he writes as far as possible at first-hand and from his 
own observations, although were he only summarising what 
had been hitherto written in books pamphlets and fugitive 
papers, his work would still be valuable as bringing together 
and illustrating all this mass of widespread information within 
the covers of one volume. But familiar as he is with his. 
subject he is oftentimes very far from clear in his exposition of 
it, and, furthermore, he is still more unfortunate in the fact that,. 


as books of this nature depend so much on the text being — 


illustrated for it to be understood, although the illustrations are 
here the reader can make but little use of them as the book 
is utterly devoid of references to them! 
tions, to a very great extent, follow and accompany their text, 
and there is certainly a “ List 
beginning, but this is almost useless, and does not supply the 
place of an “ alphabetical index of illustrations,” which might be 






ee 


ee 


True, the illustra- — 


of Illustrations” at the © 


of some use to the reader; but in books of the class to which — 


this belongs, the reader should not be left to hunt through even 
the most complete index to find what should be supplied in the 
text. 


As it is, so many places are referred to in the text that © 


the reader in hunting for the illustration that may be some- — 
where or other in the book, has no indication of whether the — 
example is illustrated or not; and, if so, where it is to be 


found. 


On the other hand, the pages teem 2d mauseam with the 
following variations: “‘have been already mentioned,” “above © 
mentioned,” “already mentioned,” “just mentioned,” “has been 


already mentioned,” “such as we saw it,” “have been already 


mentioned,” “we have already noticed ”—all these occur in this — 
order on two adjoining pages—128, 129—and as this sort of © 


thing goes on, more or less, all through the book its monotony 
only aggravates the feeling of utter weariness and exasperation 
engendered by the endless task ef looking for the illustrations 
that might just as easily have been referred to by the number 
It has taken us 
months of patient continuous turning of page after page te ‘ind 
and place against each name the page where the illustration 
may be found, either forward or backward. 

Yet the author has tried to supply just the very reverse, 
namely, references from the illustrations to the text, but first 
these are altogether inadequate, and, secondly, they are often a 
delusion anda snare. They may, indeed, as a rule be illustra- 
tive of the point the author is dealing with on the page referred 
to, but oftentimes as the place illustrated is not so much as 


mentioned on that page it is difficult to tell in what respect it 


does illustrate his meaning. Perhaps the extreme case is on 
page 189: “The point of the bracket is often left plain, but in 
other cases it ends in a head of man or beast—under the tower 
of Clare-Galway, of four brackets, &c.” If by this time the 
reader has not long ago altogether given up looking for the 
illustration of each example as it is named, he will at least have 
learned that in order to find it he must look first over the next. 
page or a few pages on, ard if not there—well! it may be any- 
where in the book if it is there at all. In this case opposite 
the next page is an illustration that appears at first sight to be 
the very identical case in point, but, as if he is merely writing a 
humorous book, the author is careful to entitle this picture 
“Clare Abbey, near Ennis (not Clare-Galway) (p. 190).” The 
“not Clare-Galway” is delightful! Now this picture exactly 
illustrates what has been said on p. 189 and exemplified in the 


case of the other Clare, Clare-Galway, for here is distinctly seer 


a tower archway supported on pointed brackets ending in heads, 
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and there is not a word on this subject on the page referred to, 
viz., p. 190, which deals with windows. Again, Plate CIV. has 
an illustration of a “Font, Dunsany Church” (pp. 187, 188). 
There is reference neither to fonts in general anywhere in the 
book nor to Dunsany Church in particular on either of these 
pages, but when one vets to p. 190, where the author is dealing 
with the absence of cusps in Irish work, he does refer to the font 
at Galway ; but that is neither Dunsany nor pp. 187, 188. When 
something like this appears continually throughout the book, 
when there is hardly a solitary reference to the many beautiful 
illustrations, when the pages teem with the endless repetition of 
“ already referred to,” “has already been,” “as we have,already 
seen,” “just mentioned,” “mentioned above,” “above men- 
__ tioned,” “ previously mentioned,” and when the author’s explana- 
__ tions and descriptions are so difficult to understand without the 
help of some illustration or another, and even with it, it is 
: Bray oabetal if many readers will ever get through the book 
at all. 
__ Inhis chapter on Early Ornament the author does not seem 
( to understand the difference between the honeysuckle ornament 
in Greek and other work and the palmette, which he is 
describing. In the Anthemion Ornament, the honeysuckle 
and the palmette are generally used alternately, but while the 
leaves of fronds of the palmette all spread out palm-wise— 
_ whence the name—those of the honeysuckle rise, spread out- 
wards and then return inwards again at the top, like the 
‘beautiful and well-known flower it imitates. Much of the 
chapter, as indeed much of the text all through the book, would be 
_ rendered clear, or at least clearer, by the insertion of illustrative 
_ diagrams or sketches, no matter how rough or amateurish, in 
_ the body of the text itself; for instance, how many people 
_ would understand what the “strange symbols, such as those 
‘known as the. ‘Elephant’ and the ‘Spectacle-ornament,’” 
described on p. 82, but nowhere illustrated, are like? In this 
_ Same chapter we are reading over and over again of West 
_ Crosses, and South Crosses, and crosses at all points of the 
q compass, larger crosses, smaller crosses, and so on in so many 
different churchyards, that together with the hunting for the 
illustrations one is utterly perplexed, and then, when one gets 
towards the end of the chapter and the author tells how many 
__and what kind of crosses are to be found in several churchyards 
_ one wonders why he did not say so at first and save much 
_ contusion. 
| The author seems to have great difficulty sometimes in 
‘Saying what he wants to say, but if the reader will put together 
the various attempts, together with what he can find out for 
himself from the illustrations, he may arrive at the author's 
meaning. 
_ If in a future edition he will cut out all but the occasionally 
_ necessary “just mentioned ” and insert references to the plates 
_ and the pages to which the plates are opposite, if he will rid 
his plates of references to pages, if he will insert a few 
explanatory sketches, if he will collect together on one page 
_and sufficiently illustrate what he has variously defined in as 
various places, eg., the narrow central towers poised on cross 
F wails pierced with narrow arches—if he will clarify many of 
his descriptions, ¢.g., “the two specimens of carving, one in 
the chancel, and the other in the south transept” of Holycross, 
pp. 174-175—add an index of illustrations and considerably add 
to that of subjects, there is no doubt he will produce a book 
_ worthy of his subject, his wealth of illustrations, and his 
undoubted learning and extent of-research. A few plans of 
_ churches, ¢.g., Holycross Abbey—and of groups of buildings as 
at Glendalough and Clonmacnois (by the way, these two places 
_ are both known ard marked onthe map as “7 churches,” the 
_ former in County Wickiow, the latter in King’s Couaty)—would 
_ beof inestimable service in understanding the multitudinous 
‘references to these places, no matter how rough the sketches 
‘The appendix is most valuable and interesting. 
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A PAPAL ENVOY. 


A Papal Envoy during the Reign of Terror. Edited by the 
ABBE BRIDIER. Translated by FRANCES JACKSON. 
Ios, 6d, net. London: Sands. 


GR. DE SALAMON (1760-1829) was the Papal Inter- 

nuncio at Paris during the Revolution of 1790-1801 ; 

and in 1820 he was appointed Bishop of Saint-Flour. The 
‘translation of this book is a valuable contribution to the litera- 
‘ture in the English language dealing with the great French 
Revolution. With the exceptions of the Prefaces and the 
Introduction, the work consists of a translation of the 
“ Mémoires inédits de l’Internonce 4 Paris pendant la Révolu- 
tion 1790-1801,” and of a portion of the ‘ Correspondance 
Secréte de Abbé de Salamon, chargé des affaires du Saint- 
Siége pendant la Révolution avec le Cardinal de Zelada (1791- 
1792). Mgr. Salamon, whose father was successively Mayor of 
Montélimar and Mayor of Lyons, received his education at 
“the then celebrated University of Avignon, where he was made 
a Doctor of Theology at the age of twenty. Then he was 
appointed Auditor of the Rota at Avignon ; and, at twenty-two, 
having been ordained priest by dispensation when still below 
‘the canonical age, he was made Dean of one of the Chapters 

_ at Avignon. At about the age of twenty-four, he purchased 
the post of “Conseiller-Clerc” at the Parliament of Paris. 


When Dugnani, the Papal Nuncio at the Court-of: France,-was 
so alarmed at the gory head of one of the bodyguard being 
thrown into his carriage that he forthwith fled both from Paris 
and from France, Pope Pius VI. appointed Mgr. Salamon, at 
the age of thirty, as his Internuncio to Louis XVI. _ It was on 
the eve of the Reign of Terror, and Mgr. Salamon had scarcely 
become Internuncio before he was insulted and threatened in 
the streets. Shortly afterwards he was arrested, and. he 
narrowly escaped death at the horrible semi-judicial massacre 
of prisoners at the Gaol of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés. 
After having been for a considerable time in prison, where he 
underwent great privations and hardships, he was liberated, 
and, on hearing of this, the Pope made him Vicar-Apostolic for 
the whole of France. Much at the same time the King allotted 
to him the dangerous duty of sitting “in the Parliament of 
Paris . .. in the midst of the first outburst of the Revolution.” 
Soon after the dissolution of that ill-fated Parliament, he learned 
that he had been condemned to death by default, and that there 
was a warrant out for his arrest. From that:time his story 
becomes a veritable romance. For a time, carefully disguised, 
he lingered in Paris and its outskirts, sleeping in the houses of 
his friends ; and then, finding this too dangerous, he betook 
himself to the woods, where he lived for nine months chiefly on 
potatoes. He soon became absolutely penn less; but, from 
time to time, a little money was secretly carried to him. He 
contrived to get occasional letters conveyed to Cardinal Zelada 
at Rome, signing them with the pseudonym of. Giuseppe 
Evangelisti, ard rendering them safe, in case of seizure, by 
int2rlarding them with such expressions as “Long live the 
Republic,” “these rascals of Austrians,” and “ our brave 
patriots.” Through a priest, whom he met wandering like him- 
self in the woods, he was enabled to hold meetings in very 
retired spots with many other priests, and through them to 
exercise some of the special powers which had heen conferred 
upon him by the Pope, for the benefit of both the clergy and 
the laity. 

On the death of Robespierre, he regained his courage, 
applied to the Committee of General Safety, and obtained a 
decree in his favour. Fora considerable time he was then left 
undisturbed, and he was enabled to carry on his “immense 
correspondence,” which was secretly transmitted through the 
medium of “several good priests, and of many pious women, 
always full of resource in the service of God.” About the year 
1796, the Directory seemed to wish to come to an understand- 
ing with the Pope, and Mgr. Salamon had several interviews 
respecting a proposed Concordat with Delacroix, Talleyrand’s 
predecessor as Minister of Foreign Affairs; but there were 
hitches, and the negotiations eventually fell through. Mean- 
while, General Bonaparte was making rapid progress in Italy, 
and, in order to seve the remainder of the States of the Church, 
Pope Pius VI. made a treaty with the King of Naples, who 
bound himself to send a considerable army to the assistance of 
the Papal troops against those of the French Directory under 
Bonaparte. Great, therefore, was Mgr. Salamon’s surprise 
when, at an evening party, he heard the Neapolitan Ambassador 
telling a German Prince that he had that morning signed a 
Treaty between the King of Naples and the Directory. Suspect- 
ing that, on learning of this, Bonaparte would invade Rome 
and take the Pope prisoner, Mgr. Salamon went home at once, 
and sent off a courier with a dispatch informing Pius VI. of the 
perfidy of Naples, and suggesting that the only course open to 
him was io leave Rome at once, and retreat to some place of 
safety. Mgr. Salamon’s courier started from Paris an hour 
after midnight ; but, after a successful journey almost through 
France, he most imprudently stopped to get some refreshments 
at only half-an-hour’s distance from the frontier ; and there he 
was arrested by some Government emissaries who had been 
sent in pursuit. His dispatches were taken from him, and, as 
a consequence, the Pope, unwarned, was taken prisoner, and 
practically remained one to the time of his death. : 

Another consequence of the seizure of Mgr. Salamon’s dis- 
patches was his arrest on a charge of conspiracy against the 
French Government. For five months he was kept in prison, 
and fifty pages are devoted to his own very interesting account 
of his detention and trial, which happily ended in his acquittal. 
Letters do not constitute the most attractive form of auto- 
biography ; but these particular letters afford reading as 
romantic as historical. 





SIXTINE ROME. 


Sixtine Rome. By J. A. F. ORBAAN, Ph.D, 
London : Constable. 


HIS book begins with an excellent description of an 
ay observant stroll through the by-streets of Rome, between 
the Corso and the Tiber; and then, on the fifteenth page, the 
author introduces Sixtus V. It was said that the Franciscan 
Cardinal Felice Peretti was elected for the Papacy because 
the other Cardinals, being unable at the moment to agree upon 
a very eligible candidate, selected him asa temporary stop-gap, 
believing him to be avery delicate man unlikely to be alive 
long, and one who would be very mild and lenient in his rule as 
a Pope. If this story be true, a greater mistake could not 
possibly have been made. Sixtus V. proved to be one of the 
most vigorous of the Popes both in mind and in body; he 
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issued seventy-two bulls for the reform of religious orders alone 
within two years; he put down brigandage with unflinching 
severity ; he rarely asked advice and still more rarely followed 
it; he was exceedingly despotic, and his pontificate lasted five 
years. Hehas been described by an able writer as “a great 
sovereign in an ageof great sovereigns,” as “aman always 
aiming at the highest things and whose great faults were but 
the exaggeration of great virtues.” Dr. Orbaan’s subject is 
rather Sixtine Rome than Sixtus himself. His first object is 
to describe the city in the time of Sixtus and as Sixtus made it ; 
his secondary object is to give some idea of Sixtus and his 
doings. We do not quarrel with the term Sixtine Rome, as 
applied to the age of Sixtus V. Undoubtedly he did much for 
the city. He raised its exchequer from poverty to riches ; he 
encouraged its commerce; he promoted agriculture in its 
vicinity ; he provided the arid city with a splendid supply of 
excellent water—an extraordinary boon; he enriched _ its 
architecture, he raised obelisks, and he built the world- 
renowned dome of St. Peter. But it always seems to us that 
biographers of Sixtus IV. have some ground for objecting to 
the exclusive application of the term Sixtine Rome to Sixtus V. 
A hundred years separated their two pontificates. Sixtus IV. 
was valiant in his resistance to the Turks ; he was a patron of 
letters and of art ; he built the Sistine Chapel at the Vatican, as 
well as the famous bridge bearing his name; he gave commis- 
sions for paintings on an enormous scale ; he was the second 
founder of the Vatican Library ; and it is said ‘that even the 
stones inscribed with his name, on buildings which he raised in 
Rome, would be sufficient for the erection of an edifice of ne 
mean proportion. Like Sixtus V. he had his faults, of which 
nepotism was, perhaps, the most glaring. It is true that the 
Rome of the time of Sixtus V. was a great development upon 
that of Sixtus IV. ; but, during the intervening century, much 
building had been effected by Popes bearing other names. 
Sixtus V. did a great deal for the cause of modern—not ancient 
—architecture in Rome. Besides the already-noticed cupola of 
St. Peter’s, he built an important part of the Vatican Palace. 
He made new streets ; he built the palace of the Lateran and 
he added to that of the Quirinal. In most of his buildings 
Fontana was his architect. The richest decorative work 
executed during his reign is in the splendid Sistine Chapel of 
S. Maria Maggiore. But whereas Sixtus IV., who lived in the 
dawn of the Renaissance, was a respecter and venerator of 
classical architecture, Sixtus. V., who lived when its florescence 
was beginning to be overblown, was so possessed of the spirit 
of the modern restorer, as to be also a ruthless destroyer. He 
razed tothe ground the fine Septizonium, one of the great 
monuments of ancient Rome, and built by Septimus Severus. 
He simply made a quarry of the Baths of Diocletian : ‘94,000 
cubic feet of their architectural material were used” in new 
erections by his architect, Fontana; and he had no scruple in 
breaking up the first piece of ancient architecture that came to 
hand wherewith to enrich his brand new buildings. His name 
has become a byword among antiquaries devoted to the 
classical antiquities of Rome. Only death prevented him from 
perpetrating the enormity of converting the Colosseum into a 
woollen-factory. 

Baglione, the biographer, describes Sixtus V. as “ one who 
loved hurry” ; and Dr. Orbaan declares that “a mighty rush 
pervades the whole pontificate.” He also says that this Pope 
was distinguished for “a hasty temper, a passion for talking, 
and avery close handling of money matters.” His “severity 
. . . made everybody careful in his speech,” and the Roman 
journalists of his time “had.to be extremely prudent if they did 
not wish to finish their career at the stake on the bridge before 
the Castle St. Angelo.” If Dr. Orbaan’s style is rather desultory, 
spasmodic and inconsequent, his book contains a considerable 
amount of matter which will be found of interest, as well it may, 
since it has been written by an author who has expended an 
immense amount of study and research upon Rome. 





THE’ STEPPES OF) TIBET. 


Adventure, Sport, and Travel on the Tibetan Steppes. By W. 
N. FERGUSSON, F.R.G.S. 16s. net. London: Constable. 


Ree murder of Lieutenant Brooke by the Lolos in December, 

1908, aroused a good deal of attention at the time, for he 
was known as an intrepid explorer, and one who had a great 
future before him. This handsome volume by his friend who 
was also a fellow traveller is dedicated to his memory and tells 
the story of the expedition on which he Jost his life. Brooke’s 
first journey through China and into Tibet was made between 
August, 1906, and October, 1907. His place of starting was 
Shanghai, as the Indian authorities had refused to allow him to 
enter Tibet by way of India. His second journey began in 
December, 1907, again with Shanghai as his starting place, and 
he made his way through Western Sechuan and Eastern Tibet 
until Christmas Eve in 1908, when he was cruelly murdered 
in Independent Lolo Land, On the second of these expeditions 
he had for his fellow traveller Mr. C. H. Meares, by whom the 
present volume containing Lieut. Brooke’s narrative of his 
journeyings would have been undertaken had he not enlisted to 
accompany Captain Scott’s expedition to the Antarctic. The 
task was therefore entrusted to Mr. Fergusson, who has travelled 
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Foreign Bible Society. It was owing to his suggestion that 
Lieut. Brooke undertook the expedition on which he met his 
death, and on which he was accompanied part of the way by 
Mr. Fergusson. The book is a happy blend of Lieut. Brooke’s 
own diary and notes, observations of Mr. Meares, and of Mr. 
Fergusson’s own experiences in the districts described. What 
adds to its value as a descriptive record of adventurous travel’ 
in these little-known lands is the wealth of illustrations which 
accompany the text, reproduced from photographs taken by 
Lieut. Brooke. 

The story which is unfolded by Mr. Fergusson is an eventful’ 
one and ends in a tragedy which is told by eyewitnesses. It is 
not weighted with book-knowledge ; it is rather a sketch from 
nature, much of which was probably done in the open. Thus 


many of its pages breathe the freshness of the wild steppes | 


over which the expeditions were made. 
of hunting, of the Tibetans, their monasteries and Lamas, of 
the aspects of the country, of the wonderful tea traffic along 
the great north road, and lastly a good deal about Lololand,. 
where Lieut. Brooke met his untimely end. Of special interest 
is the account of the irrigation works at Kwanshien, planned’ 
and executed by a mandarin called Lee Ping in 300 B.C., by’ 
which the waters from the snow-capped mountains of Tibet 
are captured and made to fertilise a plain of some 100,0007 
acres—a work so vast that the engineer was deified. Lieut. 
Brooke and Mr. Fergusson have both good words for the 
much criticised missionaries. 
evening with Father Assance, “ who was the only foreigner in 
the place, his sole companion a Chinese priest ; yet priests like 
Father Assance are so wrapped up in their work that they never 
feel lonely and never look forward to seeing the land of their’ 
birth again, but live and die with their converts.” Finally it 


may be noted that two excellent maps from personal surveys. 


help the reader to follow the route described in the text. 





CUTHBERT LEARMONT. 


Cuthbert Learmont. By J. A. REVERMORT. 
Constable. : 


HIS is a most disappointing book. 


6s. 


‘The first chapter or | 


two, by its fairly brilliant description and acute analysis. — 


of Scottish Divinity students’ mode of life and ideas, gave 
promise of considerable interest. But the writer has wasted 
his talent on what is practically a vulgar intrigue bolstered up: 
by shreds of an absurd idealism. 


If he lost this woman’s love he lost the one motive still left him for 
living. The golden word which harmonised God, Life, and all this. 
fabric of a world was henceforth mute or discordant. Azbar al © 
Azbaroth? he reasoned. Yes, the Permanent is man’s illusion : in the 
passing and disappearing alone is Reality—if that is not the God of 
Gods speaking to me, in me, and through me, striving in me, rebelling — 
in me, warring against all that is, warring for the wonder that is to be, 


what then is God? My life is on this, the past, the future—the hidden 


purport of my youth, manhood and my love for her. . .. Azbar al | 
Azbaroth, I think that thought and know. 
I look on her and am. 
universe. The universe transfigured by that thought, and by that 
passion glorified, is then its own Logos. With ber and in her I am 
that Logos: Thought of that Thought, Reason of that Reason am I. 


There is a vast quantity of similar reflections: let those who. . 
enjoy or appreciate them read for themselves. 


t 





“THE MONTH.’ 


Father John Pollen opens the current number with a careful 
estimate of the gradual awakening of historical consciousness © 
to the truth regarding the change of religion in England. He 
points out the various factors that have conduced to this result, - 
the most important being what Lord Acton called, “the Opening 
of the Archives.” From about the middle of the nineteenth 
century the archives of all nations have been gradually opened 
to students, and, following public archives, many large private 
archives are now made accessible*to serious inquirers, in a way 
undreamt of a century ago. The immense wealth of historical 
materials, which has thus become accessible to all who care to 
search, has by now revolutionised historical science ; just as the 
great discoveries of natural science have of late years changed 
and extended beyond recognition the investigations, teaching, 
and applications of the natural sciences. The “ Opening of the 
Archives” may for our purposes be said to have begun between 
the ’sixties and the ’seventies, when our Public Records were 
open for inspection, aud began gradually to be furnished with 
catalogues and calendars, a process not even yet finished. He 
shows the need that exists of rewriting our histories, making 
use of the new knowledge now accessible, and proceeds to a 
sympathetic survey of two recent non-Catholic historians and 
the use they have made of the materials to hand. On the 
subject of the circulation of Catholic Literature, Father Charles 
Plater contributes an important paper in which he draws atten- 
tion to the lack of support of Catholic newspapers and periodicals, 
and suggests means of remedying the evil. He pleads for the 
definite acceptance by the Catholic body of the Apostolate of 
the Press as a recognised field, in which all are called upon to 
labour. Asa practical detail, he suggests a section devoted t 


much in Western China distributing books for the British and | the distribution of Catholic literature at the next Congress, —_; 


We have descriptions - 


At Suchow Brooke spent an 


London: 


I look on her and desire. — 
The word, the meaning, the Logos of the _ 
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“Street-Trading Children and the Act of 1903” is a paper of 
deep human interest by an expert, showing the urgent need 
there was of State intervention to protect children from being 
exploited by heartless parents. The Rev. E. Boyd Barrett 
contributes an article in which he gives a carefully-reasoned 
estimate of “Some Modern Psychologists,” and sums up a 
comparison between Protessor Wundt, “the father of modern 
psychologists,” and the popular Professor James, by saying: 
“While admitting the charm and interest which attaches to the 
writings of Professor James, and even their relative importance, 
we cannot but regard Professor Wundt as being the more 

_ serious and the more scientific psychologist of the two.” 

_ _ Two interesting “literary” papers are furnished: one, by 
_ Miss Emma Phipson, on Shakespeare’s treatment of “ nature,” 
_ and one by the popular author of “San Celestino” on the 
( character of literary reputations and what determines their 
: permanence. A pleasant Irish sketch brings the longer con- 
_ tributions to a close. 





: The Bustan oj Sardi. Translated from the Persian, with an 
_ introduction by A. Hart Edwards. 2s. net. (London: Murray.) 
_ —This new volume of the Wisdom of the East Series contains 
much that is edifying and devout, together with some eccen- 
_ tricity. As an example of the last we read: “ Take a new wife 
each spring, O friend, for last year’s almanack serves no 
purpose.” Of the former we may quote the following : “ Accept 
for thyself what thou wouldst accept for others. If distressed 
_ thyself, involve not thy fellows.” And again: “ Behind the veil 
_ He seeth all, and concealeth our faults with His own goodness.” 
_ And lastly, which is almost topical : 


;, Subjects are as the root and the king is as the tree, 
And the tree, O son, gains strength from the root. 


os =e. 








_ _La Mission de Jeanne d’Arc. Trilogie Dramatique. Par 
_ Ch. Grandmougin. 2frs. (Paris: Lethielleux.)—The celebra- 
tions in honour of Blessed Joan of Arc, in 1909, were marked 
_ by the production of several creditable additions to Christian 
_ dramain France. The earlier episodes of the Maid’s glorious 
_ Career inspired M. Grandmougin, whose “Mission de Jeanne 
_ @Arc” is not unworthy of his subject. Charles VII. is con- 
_ siderably idealised, but, on the whole, historical characters have 
been very fairly treated. The dialogue is quite vigorous at 
times and is natural throughout, while the lyrics are pretty. 





The price of S¢ Augustine and the African Church by the 
Rey. W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, B.D. (London: Longmans), 
is 3s. 6d. net., and not as stated in our review a fortnight ago 
5s. 6d. net. 
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By, ; _ LITERARY NOTES. 
E 
a 


So far as it has proceeded, the discussion occasioned by the 
_ .ntroduction or re-introduction of Mr. Buxton’s Bill has scarcely 
thrown any fresh light on the literary and legal problems of 
copyright. It is true we have had a brilliant and characteristic 
speech in Parliament by Mr. Birrell, who can speak on this 
matter both as an author and a lawyer. And some letters in 
the Press by well-known authors and publishers have brought 
- out some important practical points which were possibly in 
danger of being overlooked or forgotten. Yet whether we con- 
sider the intrinsic importance of the whole subject, or compare 
the discussion with battles fought on the same field in other 
days, the effect of the whole is distinctly disappointing. It 
- would be unreasonable to complain that no plea for the authors 
has risen to the high level of that petition addressed to Parlia- 
ment by “Thomas Carlyle, a writer of books,” or that none 
of the speeches can compare with the delightful dissertation 
on the history of English literature wherewith Macaulay 
fascinated the House of Commons and thwarted the well- 
meaning efforts of Lord Mahon. For there is no one now 
living who can be expected to match these masters on their own 
ground. But it might have been hoped that the present 
generation of legislators and men of letters had at least profited 
by the lessons and experience of the past sixty years, so that 
the discussion, though now in the hands of lesser men, would 
show more knowledge of the great principles at issue. 


\ 





It may not be amiss to remark that, even apart from their 
importance in any discussion of the copyright question, a 
peculiar interest attaches to the aforesaid utterances of Carlyle 
and Macaulay. For both the petition and the speech may be 
said to stand as startling curiosities in our literary and parlia- 
mentary history. For what can be a greater curiosity than a 
document which is at once a petition to Parliament and a 
genuine piece of literature? And if at first sight a brilliant 
literary speech in the course of a great debate may not seem to 
be so much of a rarity, it was surely unexampled for such a 
speech to have the immediate effect produced by Macaulay’s 

effort. In most cases the listener may be tempted to recall the 
saying: “C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” For 
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the speech that charms or amuses can seldom affect the issue of 
the discussion. Yet here, as the biographer tells us, “When he 
[Macaulay] resumed his seat, Sir Robert Peel walked across the 
floor, and assured him that the last twenty minutes had radically 
altered his own views on the law of copyright. One member 
after another confessed to an entire change of mind; and, on 
such a question which had nothing to do with party, each 
change of mind brought a vote with it.” Asa result the House 
adopted Macaulay’s forty-two years from publication in prefer- 
ence to Lord Mahon’s proposal of twenty-five years from the 
author’s death. 








As an example of the arguments and evidence that produced 
this strange result, it may be of interest to cite the following 
passages: “Of all Pope’s works, that to which my noble 
friend would give the largest measure of protection is the 
volume of Pastorals, remarkable only as the production of a boy. 
Johnson’s first work was a Translation of a Book of Travels in 
Abyssinia, published in 1735. It was so poorly executed that in 
his later years he did not like to hear it mentioned. Boswell 
once picked up a copy of it, and told his friend that he had done 
so. ‘Do not talk about it, said Johnson: ‘it is a thing to be 
forgotten.’ To this performance my noble friend would give 
protection during the enormous term of seventy-five years. To 
the Lives of the Poets he would give protection during about 
thirty years.” And again: “ To ‘ Lear,’ to ‘ Macbeth,’ to ‘ Othello,’ 
to the ‘ Faery Queen,’ to the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ to Bacon’s ‘ Novum 
Organum’ and ‘De Augmentis,’ to Locke’s ‘Essay on the 
Human Understanding,’ to Clarendon’s History, to Hume’s 
History, to Gibbon’s History, to Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,’ 
to Addison’s ‘Spectators,’ to almost all the great works of 
Burke, to ‘Clarissa’ and ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ to ‘ Joseph 
Andrews,’ ‘Tom Jones,’ and ‘ Amelia,’ and, with the single excep- 
tion of ‘ Waverley,’ to all the novels of Sir Walter Scott, I give a 
larger term of copyright than any noble friend gives. Can he 
match that list? Does not that list contain what England has 
produced greatest in many various ways—poetry, philosophy, 
history, eloquence, wit, skilful portraiture of life and manners?” 





It may be remarked that the Copyright Bill now before Parlia- 
ment agrees with the principle of Lord Mahon’s proposal, to 
wit, a uniform term of years from the author’s death, though the 
figure now adopted is exactly double his modest allowance of 
five-and-twenty years. And in this respect it is obviously 
open to Macaulay’s objection that it gives a greater protection 
to the works written in early youth than to the mature works of 
genius. On the other hand, if the clause to which many 
authors and publishers have already taken exception be allowed 
to stand, the unrestricted control over a work written just 
before the author’s death will not last so long as the forty-two 
years now enjoyed by the author’s heirs or other holders of his 
copyright. And inthis way it may be that some of a man’s best 
work may have less protection and encouragement than that 
which was given by Macaulay’s part in the existing copyright 
law. 


There is much that might be said on these points of detail, 
and there may be room for difference of opinion as to the 
advantages and disadvantages of the rival systems, whether in 
the interest of authors and publishers, or in that of the reading 
public, or the national literature. But for our part, we venture 
to think that more attention should first be given to the palmary 
question of moral right. No doubt it is gratifying to find that 
there is such a general desire to have the best literature brought 
within the reach of all instead of being made the monopoly of 
the rich. And so far the lover of literature may feel some 
sympathy with those who are alarmed lest a change in the law 
of copyright should increase the price of books. 


because the workman is defrauded of his rightful wages. And 
is there not a cynical mockery in taking a high ground and 
talking of elevating the masses with the best literature, with the 
noble thoughts of the wise and good, when all the while this 
beneficent work is founded on injustice, and the books are 
cheap because they have been stolen ? 





Readers of Carlyle’s powerful petition will remember how high 
he puts the author’s absolute right of ownership in his works ; 
for after praying Parliament to forbid any extraneous persons 
to print his books for the space of sixty years, he goes on to 
add: “Then, unless your honourable House be pleased to 
order otherwise, they may begin to steal.” In this doctrine, by 
the way, the sage of Chelsea is not without some warrant from 
Catholic theologians and casuists. Thus, to take a noteworthy 
example, the learned Caramuel deals with this matter in 
characteristic fashion in the curious “Syntagma de Arte Typo- 
graphica, et illorum obligationibus, qui aut Libros edunt, aut 
ad Editionem concurrunt,” appended to his volume of “ Theo- 
logia Preeterintentionalis,” published at Lyons in 1664. This 
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versatile and voluminous writer could speak from much experi- 
ence of authors and printers and publishers and pirates ; for at 
this date he had been engaged in literary labours for more than 
forty years ; or, as he says in the dedication dated from his 
episcopal residence in 1662, “ab anno 1618 cum typographis 
ago.” 





When he comes to deal with the question whether a book 
may be printed without the leave of the author, he says that all 
the doctors agree in condemning the printing of an unpublished 
book without the author’s licence. But it seems that some 
thought it was otherwise in the case of a book that had already 
been published: And it is a melancholy fact that even at that 
early date it was possible to appeal to custom in support of this 
lax doctrine, and to say that every day books published in Spain 
were reprinted in Germany or Italy, and no one asked if the 
printer had the author’s permission. But Caramuel roundly 
condemns this custom as an abuse, and insists that there can be 
no prescription against the Decalogue: “quoniam, We furtum 
facias, jabet Deus, et in hac lege humana non dispensat 
authoritas.” On this point the famous Casuist shows no sigh of 
that laxism with which he has been charged by some modern 
writers. For he lays it down that where grave injury is done 
to authors and publishers the pirates (vecwssores) sin mortally 
and are bound to restitution. 


Happily, there is no reason to fear that a literal application of 
this high standard of literary ethics, or a large and generous 
scheme of internetional copyright would have the effect of 
raising the price o! books and depriving the poor of any share 
in the new national literature. And when our alarmists point 
to the prices now charged for books whose copyright is’still 
unexpired, or compare the dear books of our own living authors 
with the cheap reprints sold on the Continent or in America, 
we are only amazed at the looseness of their logic. For it is 
surely a fallacy to argue as if the prices charged under the 
present laws would also prevail under any other system. The 
natural price of a book varies inversely with the number of 
prospective purchasers and readers. A book which from its 
nature can only appeal to a small circle must be dearer, while 
another for which there is a wide demand can be sold at a low 
price and bring in large profits. And the same will hold good 
when the measure of the demand is limited or enlarged by 
legislation or other external causes. Thus the absence of 
international copyright may practically restrict the sale of a 
book to one country, or a brief term of copyright may limit the 
the owner’s chance of profit to a few years. The superficial 
observer ascribes the high prices to the presence of copyright 
within these limited spheres. But they are really due to the 
want of it elsewhere. 

W. 4H. K. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Laidiaw’s Wife. By Florence Warden. 6s. 
Delilah. By J. L. Carter. 6s. The Love of Mary Magdalene. 
Tragedy by R. A. Hodgson. 2s. 6d. net. (London: Long.) 


father Damien. By R. L, Stevenson. 30c. (Notre Dame: The 
Ave Maria Press.) 

A Babe Unborn, 6s. (London: Grant Richards.) 

Lhe Book of Habakkuk. By the Rev. G. Stonehouse, D.D. 55. net. 
(London : Rivingtons.) 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
Fisher Unwin.) , 

Lhe Shakespeare Revival and the Stratford-on-Avon Movement. 
By R. R. Buckley, F. R. Benson, and others. 3s. 6d. net. (London: 
Allen.) 

Incidents of My Life. 
(London: Putnam.) 

Ler Journey's End. By Frances Cooke. 


from Back East. By Isabel J. Roberts. 
Benziger.) 


Madame Saincte Anne et Son Culte au Moyen Age. Par Paul V. 
Charland, O.P. Vol. I. 8frs. (Paris: Picard.) 


De Imitatione Christi Concordantia. Auctore Rayner Storr. Altera 
Editio. 10s. 6d. net. (Oxford: University Press.) 


Se 


The Pilgrimage of 
A 


2s. net. (London: 


By Thomas Addis Emmett. 25s. net. 


The Little Girl 
(New York: 


4s. 
Ts..)3d, 





Lapy Burier’s “Froreat Erona.”—Lady Butler’s picture, 
**Floreat Etona,” says Zhe 7imes, will shortly be sold at Christie’s. 
It was shown at the Royal Academy in 1882 and has been often 
engraved. It depicts an incident at Laing’s Nek during the Boer War 
of 1881. An eye-witness has described the scene as follows; ‘* Poor 
Elwes fell among the 58th. He shouted to another Eton boy (adjutant 
of the 58th, whose borse had been shot), ‘Come along, Monck ! 
Floreat Etona ! We must bein the front rank!’ And he was shot 
immediately.” 
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TO AUTHORS,—Novels, Plays, Articles, 


1 and MSS. of every description accur- 
ately typewritten. 


Storie 8d. 1,002 words. G.I. Blenkinsop, S. Bersted, Bognor. 


——_._, 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION. 


For many years past, writes “J. K.” in Zhe Monzh, Protestant 
clerics have vied with rationalists in the endeavour to reduce 
the inspired Word of God, New Testament as well as Old, to 
the level of merely human history, and very untrustworthy 
history at that. Some of the articles most subversive of tradi- 
tional beliefs in the Evcyclopedia Biblica, for instance, are 
written by Anglican divines, and “liberal” periodicals, like the 
Hibbert Journal, record month after month even more daring 
assaults by non-Catholic ministers on the modicum of faith in 
the authenticity and meaning of God’s written revelation that 
still survives outside the Church (1). At the same time, we 
have witnessed this last month the different varieties of non- 
Catholic Christianity in England combining to celebrate the 
Tercentenary of the Authorised Version of the Bible, that great 
classical monument which occupies so unique a position in the 
history of the language, precisely because it has itself become 


the standard of literary excellence. Considering both these facts © 


together, we cannot help wondering that men whose criticai 
principles have dealt so ruthlessly with the con’ents of the 
Bible should put those principles so completely aside when 
estimating the circumstances and results of the elevation of the 
Scriptures to be the sole rule of faith for the unlettered 
multitude. The Archbishop of Canterbury made a speech on 
the presentation of a Tercentenary Bible to his Majesty the 
King which expressed the old traditional Protestant view that, 
previous to the dissemination of the vernacular Bible, its 
teachings were practically unknown to Englishmen (2), and 
that since that time it has fulfilled for that favoured race all 


the functions of a teaching Church. Elsewhere it has been ~ 


implied that the immediate result was an improvement in 
morals and a strengthening of the religious spirit, whereas 
contemporary testimc.y both here and in Germany deplored 
the lamentable effect on faith and conduct of the substitution 
of a dead Book for a living authoritative voice. Of course, as 
spokesman for a deputation “so comprehensive in respect to 
the branches of the Christian Church in which they hold 
office” (3), the Archbishop could not but assume the Protestant 
standpoint and dwell on the one point they had in common, 
their traditional regard for the Word of God. 

Yet that precious deposit, in their unauthorised keeping, is 
fast losing its value. They extol King James’ Bible for its 
wonderful literary charm, and dwell on the beauty. of the casket, 
while refusing to face the fact that, owing to the action of 
Protestant principles, its precious contents—its inspiration and 
historicity—are gradually melting away. If the Bible is inspired 
only as Shakespeare is inspired, if it has merely the historicity 
of Homer-—-which is the conclusion non-Catholic criticism is 
coming to or has reached—then the future stages of its history 
will more fittingly be celebrated by the British Academy or the 
Athenzeum Club. 

However, if we look at it merely as a literary monument, the 
Authorised Version has some claims on the regard of Catholics 
as well, for their own Rheims-Douay translation from the 
Vulgate, particularly the New Testament, had nota little share 
in inspiring the majestic diction which is so much admired. 


This was remarked many years ago by Dr. Eadie, but has 
latterly been put beyond all doubt by the writings of Professor _ 


J. G. Carleton and Dr. M‘Comb. Discussing the Authorised 
New Testatment the latter says of the Rheims version : 


In spite of all its faults King James’ translators found in it a rich 
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mine from which they drew abundantly. The simple fact now appears ~ 


that there is scarcely a page of the Revised New Testament which, 


through the Authorised, does not bear the marks of Roman Catholic ~ 


Some of our most familiar Biblical phrases are to be 


scholarship. 
to the Vulgate of the 


traced to the literary skill and close adheren: 
Rhemish exiles. 

And later, he goes on to say: 

In the English Revision, then, the Vulgate has at last come by its 
own. It has taken a new lease of power, and entered as a permanent 
element into the life and thought of Anglo-Saxon Christianity. ‘* It is 
to the Vulgate,” as has been pointed out by Dr. Gardiner in his ‘* The 
Bible as English Literature,” ‘‘ that the English Bible owes the richness 
of its musicand the expressive beat of its rhythm.” 

These considerations may perhaps serve somewhat to mitigate 
the apparent boldness of the plea urged by Canon William 
Barry in The Dublin Review of July, 1909, for the adoption by 
English-speaking Catholics of King James’ Bible, duly revised, 
as their own standard version. The idea, first contemplated, is 
certainly startling, but there is much to recommend it. It would 





(1) In the January Azbdert, for example, the Rev. K. C. Anderson, 
D.D., of Dundee, argues at length that St. Paul knew nothing of an 
historical Jesus, but used the word ‘‘Christ” merely to express the 
divine life within the individual! In the opinion of this Doctor of 
Divinity, ‘‘ As a result of the work of the Higher Criticism, the Four 
Gospels are a complete wreck as historical records.” His view, of 
course, is not singular, but it serves to show what becomes of the Bible, 
even in professedly Christian hands, when taken from the guardianship 
of the Church. 

(2) ‘* Above all the English Version of the Bible has made accessible 
to us the revelation of God our Father in His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” (Z%mes report.) 

(3) The deputatior included, amongst many other varieties of Dissent, 
Moravians, Quakers, and Salvationists. 
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- cadets, who gave the royal salute, up to the verandah, suitably 
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Gartlan was one of a small party of guests invited to dine at 
Government House by their Royal Highnesses. 


AT THE DOMINICAN CONVENT. 


_Next day was the turn of the Dominican Convent. The 
visit was all the more prolonged and agreeable to those 
immediately concerned from the fact that notice of it had been 
thoughtfully omitted from the original programme. The royal 
visitors were thus enabled to examine everything in detail and 
at their own leisure. The Sisters are loud in their appreciation 
of the affectionate kindness shown to them by their Royal 
Highnesses. The Duke insisted on shaking hands with ail the 
Sisters, and genially ordered even the shy ones to come forward. 
He asked each her name and birth-place, and was pleased to 
find one who hailed from his titular dukedom of Connaught. 
The address presented was agem ofartistic design, and was 
greatly admired by the recipients of it. Little Miss Coghlan 
distinguished herself by reading a shorter address in German, 
a language which she had in a very short time sufficiently 
mastered for the purpose in hand. The Duke gave proof of 
his excellent memory for names and persons by repeating to 
the nuns some conversations he had had with their Sisters in 
Salisbury and in Gwelo. The royal ladies accepted a present 








only be completing a system already widely practised, for both 
Catholic and Protestant versions are greatly in each other’s 
debt. The Rheims translators were familiar with the earlier 
heretical versions, Tindale’s, Coverdale’s, and the Genevan Bible 
(which themselves had more to do with the Vulgate than they 
professed to have): the Authorised, as we have seen, was 
modified by the Rheims; Dr. Challoner, in his revision of this 
latter in 1749, had much recourse to the Authorised Version, the 
Revisers of which, in their turn, did not disdain to borrow from 
the Rheims and the Vulgate. The final result, therefore, cannot 
be said to be wholly Protestant. And, if taken over by the 
Church, it would appear that some day it might become wholly 
Catholic. For, once the solvent of purely rationalistic criticism, 
against which the sects can offer no effective resistance, has 
done all its deadly work in the minds of those who do not see 
the falseness of its principles and the arbitrariness of its methods, 
the Bible will survive, indeed, for the non-Catholic, but only as 
Homer survives, a classic collection of beautiful myths and 
legends, with little appeal to the spirit and no authority over 
heart and intellect. And thus to the Church, the divinely- 
appointed guardian of the Scriptures, may finally be due the 
preservation of the religious character and influence of a 
Version, originally designed to overthrow her authority. 
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ROYAL VISITORS AT 3ULAWAYO. ween their leave amid the farewell acclamations of the 

The visit of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught to 
Bulawayo, says The Zambesi Mission Record, is, in point of 
time and of importance, the first event we have to chronicle 
during the last quarter. Their Royal Highnesses and Princess 
Patricia arrived from Salisbury on Monday, November 21, 1910, 
and were welcomed with enthusiasm by what was probably the 
largest crowd that had ever gathered within this frontier town. 
Corporations and private individuals had done their best to 
dress in festive attire our unpicturesque streets. At least one 
imposing triumphal arch had been erected; flags of every 
description, draperies of every hue, long lines of fluttering 
streamers, adorned along the route the more stately buildings 
of recent date, or disguised the still surviving specimens of 
pioneer architecture. The Union Jack ard the Papal colours 
flew from the battlements of the church tower. It is an open 
secret that the Ode of Welcome which held the place of honour 
on the first page came from the scholarly pen of a master at 
St. George’s School. 


AT ST. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 


Two items in the crowded programme of engagements 
carried out by the royal visitors deserve a special mention in 
this Magazine. On Tuesday, November 21, their Royal 
Highnesses and Princess Patricia honoured St. George’s School 
with a visit. As they alighted from their motor-cars at the 
school gate, the royal party were received. by the Very Rev. 
Father Gartlan, the Prefect Apostolic, and the Principal, Father 
Bathélemy. They passed between a double line of a hundred 








THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIKEA. 


THE ARCHBISHOP PRESIDENT OF THE CATHOLIC 
COMMITTEE. 


DETAILS OF THE SCENE, 


The Archbishop of Westminster has kindly signified his 
acceptance of the Presidency of the Committee of the Catholic 
Section, and Bishop Butt has accepted the Vice-Presidency. 
The Committee, which will include the names of several 
influential and representative Catholics, is now being formed. 
The following details concerning the scene which has been 
entrusted to Catholics, viz., “The Translation of a Fragment of 
the Holy Cross from Wales to Westminster,” have been supplied 
by the Hon. Secretary of the Catholic Section, Mr. V. M. 
Dunford, 55, Russell-square, W.C. 

The pericd of the scene is April, 1285. A large open space is 
seen to the south-west of the Abbey church. At the back is 
shown the west door of the church and to the right the gateway 
into the abbey precincts. To the left is a gateway into the 
road leading to Charing (Cross) and the city, and in the back- 
ground, rather to the left, the belfry. There advance, chanting 
a psalm, at the head of the King’s procession, through the north 
gate, choir boys (30), cross-bearer, acolytes (10) with censers, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, with other Bishops (9), and 
monks (90), fully vested. Then follow the Abbot of West- 
minster, in mitre and with crozier, and the Benedictine Monks 
of the Abbey (24) walking two and two. Then come 125 priests 
of London, robed as for a festival, followed by clerks (125) with 
their symbols, crosses, and lighted tapers. 


decorated fer the occasion. Here the youngest boy offered a 
bouquet to the Duchess, and the senior boy read an address in 
verse, of which we may be allowed to quote the following lines : 


Few are the laurels we have to lay 
With greetings at your feet, for they 
Crowned sons whose sires were not yet 


grey 
In °96.* 


Let Winchester and Eton raise 

On high their ancien’. glorious lays: 

We but recall the thrilling days 
Of ’96. 


and monks (50) preceding the King, who carries the holy relic 
in a reliquary, richly ornamented with jewels. He holds it high 
above his head, and on each side walks a knight to support his 
arms lest his strength should fail. The pall, richly embroidered, 
is borne on four spears. 

The King wears a humble dress consistlug of a plain cloak 
with a hood and is followed by many knights and nobles (49). 

They are led by the Abbey procession’ »wards the east, make 
the circuit of tie minster, and reappear through the gate on the 
right. The monks and choir-boys are chanting all the time. 

Then they enter the west door of the Abbey, and the sweet 
strains of their singing is heard as they file in. é 

The people of London (150 women and children, and 50 men) 
who have followed them, show the utmost reverence as the pro- 
cession with the Holy Relic passes by. ‘ 

The representation of this scene will take place on Mondays 
at 5.45 p.m., and on Thursdays at 9 p.m. from June 1 to mid- 
July. A meeting will be held at the Song School, Westminster 
Cathedral, on Thursday, April 27, at 8 p.m., when all who pro- 
pose taking part in the pageant are asked to attend, as 
characters will then be allotted. 

Rehearsals, of which a few only will be required, will take 
place during the early part of May, at some central hall in 
London, in the evening. In addition, full rehearsals (not dress) 
will be held at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 29 (8 p.m.), 
Friday, May 5 (5 p.m.), Monday, May 8 (8 p.m.\. Performers 
must provide their own costumes, but arrangements will be 
made to obtain them at a cheap rate, if desired. They can also 
be hired. A book showing the designs for the costumes can be 
seen at 55, Russell-square. 

Persons taking part in the pageant will be able to obtain 
return tickets between London and the Crystal Palace at 4d. 
each, and will be entitled to a ticket for the pageant throughout 
the season free of charge. 

A dress parade of the performers will take place, of which 
particulars will be announced shortly. All the performers will 
be present in their pageant dress on the occasion of the visit of 
the King and Queen to the Crystal Palace on May 12. 


Yet, though we own no records old 
Of school-day feats and ventures bold, 
Onur loyalty has not grown cold 

Since ’96, 


This, though our trophies yet are few, 

We offer with our hearts to you; 

True as our fathers’ hearts were true, 
In 96. 


The address was Father Kendall’s production, and had been 
artistically illuminated by Father Schmitz, of Driefontein. On 
receiving it from the senior boy, the Duke remarked in his own 
soldierly fashion that they were very proper sentiments, and 
hoped the school would ever be true to them. After the pre- 
sentation of the staff, the royal party entered the School Hall, 
and viewed with evident interest the School Museum of 
geological specimens, palzolithic implements, and a fine 
collection of coleoptera. Then followed a visit to the site of 
the new school buildings, the massive foundations of which 
were already rising above the ground. At St. George’s, as 
indeed throughout Rhodesia, the Duke and Duchess charmed 
everyone by their affable manners and cordiality. Before leaving, 
amid ringing cheers, they signed the visitors’ book and their 
own photograph, which the School will treasure as a precious 
souvenir of their visit. In the even’ng the Very Rev. Father 





* Readers will remember that the school was founded in the stirring 
days of the 1896 native war. 


of some beautiful point lace worked by the Sisters, and with _ 


In the midst of them walk a little bard of Welsh soldiers (25) | 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


BIRTHS. 
WATSON.—At 50, Rockmount, Accrington, on the x4th inst., the wife of A. 
Gordon Watson, M.D., of a son—stillborn. 











IN MEMORIAM. 


DEWAR.—In loving memory of Captain James Cumming Dewar, of Vogrie, 
N.B. (Private Chamberlain to H.H. Pius X., Knight of the Sovereign Order of 
Malta and of the Sacred Military Order of the Holy Sepulchre), who died on April 
29, 1908 RIP. 











CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at gs. per inch depth. 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W, 
eye April 23, 1911.—Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
GEORGE POLLEN, §.J. 4p.m., Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. 
Wednesday, April 26, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, April 28, 3.30 
p.m., Father BAMPTON, S.J. 





ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 


ae Right Rev. MONSIGNOR ROBINSON will preach 
on SUN DAY at the Evening Service at 7. 





HURCH OF ST. MARY and ST. MICHAEL, Commer- 
cial-road, E.—Three weeks’ Mission. Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, 
Father O’NEIL, ‘Father HASSAN, and Father RILEY will begin a Three Weeks’ 
Mission on SUNDAY, April 23, at the 12 o’clock Mass. Evening Service at 7 o'clock. 


RETREATS. 





ete 


CONVENT of the CENACLE, 63, Stamford Hill, N. 
A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. Father 
VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R., from Monday, May 8, to 
Saturday, May 13. 

Apply to the Rev. Mother. 


1 ERS RS TT TE TS CET EE ENT: SEES CNET FOE RELI NAS STN 


CONVENT of the SACRED HEART, BRIGHTON, 


A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. Father 
STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J., from July 24 to July 31. 


Applications to the Rev. Mother, The Upper Drive, Brighton. 








RETREATS FOR LADIES. 
CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART, ROEHAMPTON, S.W. 
7 | ‘HE FIRST RETREAT will be given by the Rev. 
GEORGE POLLEN, S.J., and will open on Saturday evening, May 28, and 
close on Saturday morning, June 3. The Seccnd Retreat will be given by the Rev. 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, §.J., and will open on Saturday evening, September 9, 
and close on Saturday morning, September 16. 


CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


aA: RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July 1, 
zgi1, Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 
J. E. C. BopLEy, Esq., M.A., will on Tuesday next, April 
25, at three o’clock, begin a Course of three lectures on 

1. ‘* Cardinal Manning.” 


2. ** The Decay of Idealism in France and of Tradition in 
England.” 


3. ** The Institute of France.” 
Subscription to this Course Half-a-Guinea. 








THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Pilgrimage to Bruges (For the Procession of the Holy Blood) MAY 6 
iat aieetanas naam 


Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Cowgill, Bishop of Olenus. 


Pilgrimage to Rouen (Celebrations in honour of the Blessed 
EE SE Joan of. Arc) 


£3 5 0 


MAY 27 
Under the Leadership ofthe Right Rev. £4 4 0 
, Dr. Keating, Bishop of Northampton. 
Particulars upon application to the Hon. Secretary (G. 6), 55, Russell-square, 
London, W.C. Telephone 1286 Central. 
Pilgrimages and Tours to Madrid, Norway, Lucerne, Newcastle (Catholic 
Congress), and Lourdes, are in course of arrangement. 








ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 
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ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR 
NORTH STAFFS. (COTTON HALL) 


OxFoRD LOCALS, I9gIO. 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 


Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymers. 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities. 


Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S GOLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES : 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F, Abbot, President of the College 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 





Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A, Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, — q 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where be has built a new and very fine 


school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres, 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 


CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CUR, WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 
Under the Patronage of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barrow. : 
A Home Convent School is being opened at Faster 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
receive a limited number of pupils, to whom they 
wish to devote individual attention. They offer 
special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games. Lady 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, which 
is quite apart from the school. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 











THE SWANSEA SCANDAL. 
“THE GUARDIAN’S » VIEW. 


The case of the Oxford-street School at Swansea is now 
finally at an end, says The Guardian. The House of Lords 
has delivered a unanimous judgment, the effect of which is 
that the Swansea education authority has failed to keep that 
school efficient by discriminating against it. Every one of 


the eleven Judges before whom the case has gone has taken — q 


the same view, and it is a grimly ironical circumstance, and at 
the same time a circumstance in the highest degree creditable 
to the independence and integrity of our judicial system, that 
the Lord Chancellor is among them. There is no need to 
recapitulate the facts or to enter once more into the merits of 
the case. The action of the Swansea education authority was 
grossly partisan from the beginning, and in ignoring the report 


of their own legal Commissioner the Board of Education — 


committed an impudent and bare-faced denial of justice. The 
business is an administrative scandal of the first magnitude, and 
its real moral is that the tendency to permit Government 
Departments to usurp the functions of the Law Courts must be 
checked in a very determined way. A bureaucrat is essentially . 
an administrator ; it is not his business to be a law-giver. 

The net result of all that has happened is that the Govern- 
ment have been made to look exceedingly foolish. It is a 
grotesque detail that it should have to be the business of one 
member of the Cabinet to tell another publicly that he has 
failed in his duty, and that he has wasted many thousands of 
pounds of the public money in doing so. Many a Liberal 
Churchman will agree with the by no means too severe com- 
ments on the subject which will be found in our correspondence 
columns over the signature of one of themselves, the Rev. W. J. 
Sommerville. We feel every sympathy with Liberal Church- 


men in the serious difficulties in which they are placed by the © 


“forward” section of their political friends, and we entertain 
little doubt that, in the end, many of them will recognise that 
it is impossible for them to continue an alliance with a party 
which seeks not only to disestablish the Church—for that, after 
all, is an arguable question—but to rob it of the means of doing 
its work, and to confiscate the machinery by which it seeks to 
bring up its children in the Faith. The Liberal Churchman is 
as loyal as the Churchman who takes the opposite view in 
politics, and when politicians threaten that which he holds 
most dear the result cannot be in doubt. ‘ 
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this practice has in latter years been almost entirely abandoned, 
and the cardinals have hired their carriages by the month or 
year from livery stables. It is against etiquette for them to be 
seen on foot within the city, and as they have almost every 











LONDON, APRIL 22, 1911 morning to attend one or other of the Roman Congregations, 
and in the afternoon to take the brief airing that is indispen- 
sable for health in Rome, they are obliged to make a liberal use 

CORRESPONDENCE. of their carriages. More than all others, therefore, have they 

‘ been incommoded by the recent strikes of coachmen, the most 


recent of which, only a month ago, lasted for several week 
Many of them have already provided a remedy for the incon- 
venience by purchasing their own motor-cars, the running cost 
of which, it has been found, is less than the amount hitherto 
paid in carriage hire. It is said that the Holy Father highly 
approves of the change, as it will give the cardinals more 
frequent opportunities of breathing for a few hours the fresh air 
of the country and of the hills around Rome. 


SEPARATION IN PORTUGAL. 


The Lisbon dispatch published by The Times regarding 
orders from the Vatican to the Portuguese Bishops to accept 
the Separation of Church and State has found its way into the 
Italian papers, and it has received what is meant to be con- 
firmation in a statement made by the Portuguese Minister 
Costa, but itis quite devoid of foundation. Senhor Costa adds 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Sunday, April 16, 1911. 
HOLY WEEK IN ROME. 


Rome was almost as full as usual for Holy Week—almost, for, 
according to general report, there has been a notable diminution 
this year in the number of English and American visitors. But 
nearly all the hotels and pensions were occupied to their utmost 
capacity, and the. sound of French and German in the streets 
might be heard as frequently as Italian. On the afternoons of 


Peter, St. John Lateran, and St. Mary Major were thronged 


with thousands of worshippers and tens of thousands of tourists, 
while devout Romans preferred to attend the services in the 


less-known churches. Never, perhaps, before were the Altars 
of Repose visited by such immense numbers—outside San 
‘Silvestro or the Gesu one had sometimes to wait a quarter of an 
‘hour before being able to enter the church, while at the Scala 
Santa throughout the entire week there was an unending 
“pilgrimage of the devout which ascended the sacred stairs on 
their knees. For the time being it is hard to remember that 
‘Rome of 1911 is honeycombed with Freemasonry, Socialism; 


tion because they are completely in the power of the Govern- 
ment, and any opposition from them would lead the Government 
to deprive them of certain privileges, including a life-pension 
which it intends to incorporate in the mysterious Bill which has 
been hanging fire for the last five months. The Holy See has 
had no official communication with the Portuguese Government 
since the withdrawal of the Nuncio shortly after the outbreak of 
the Revolution. 


somewhat irrelevantly that the Bishops dare not resist separa-. 
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_ Anarchy, and Anticlericalism in all its forms. 


THE EXHIBITION. 


Meanwhile the Exhibition continues to do very poor business. 
Of the various palaces of art built by the nations around the old 
museum of Papa Giulio only half are as yet open to the public 
almost a month after the inauguration. The newspapers say 
nothing about the daily number of visitors who pass through 
the turnstiles, but by all accounts they are phenomenally few 


notwithstanding the great influx of strangers attracted to Rome 
‘by Holy Week. The Romans themselves hardly know that 
an Exhibition is in existence on both banks of the Tiber, though 
- the organisers hope to attract the Romans during the summer 
- months to the Ethnographical Exhibition in the Piazza d’Armi, 
which is to be opened on April 21, the birthday of Rome, and 
which will provide musical and other atttactions during the 


summer months, 
A “CLERICAL SCANDAL.” 


A “clerical scandal” has occupied much of the attention of 
the Italian newspapers during the last few days, and as it has 
‘been telegraphed at considerable length abroad, it may be well 
to say a few words about it here. A young priest named 
‘Verdesi has left the Church and joined the Methodists, and in 
justification of his conduct alleges that over two years ago he 
was obliged by his confessor to reveal the names of five 
Modernist priests with whom he was in the habit of associating. 
He goes even farther, for he declares that before he gave any 
permission his confessor made known the contents of his con- 
fession to the Holy Father, who insisted that the names shouid 
be made known by the penitent and that the latter should 
observe secrecy under oath concerning the fact of the revela- 
tion. Naturally, not the slighest evidence of any kind has been 
brought forward in support of these amazing allegations, and 


‘the confessor, Father Bricarelli, S.J., not only flatly denies them 


but declares that he will bring legal action against Verdesi for 
‘slander, and that the latter knows better than anybody that 
there is no foundation for his allegations. 


DISAPPEARANCE OF A TRADITION. 


In times gone by it was easy to distinguish the equipages of 


the Roman cardinals in the streets by their state and splendour. 
All that disappeared in 1870, but even since then the practised 
eye of the resident could tell at a glance that a carriage 
belonged to a cardinal, for it was sombre in hue, somewhat 
old-fashioned in shape, and invariably drawn by a pair of coal- 
black horses with long tails. Originally the cardinals kept their 
own carriages and horses, but, chiefly for economic reasons, 


received by his Holiness in a few days. 





NOTES. 


Cardinal Cavicchioni, Prefect of the Congregation of Studies, 


is somewhat seriously ill—_The Holy Father this week received 
in private audience the Most Rev. Mgr. Kenealy, Archbishop of 


Simla, who leaves early next week for his archdiocese.—The 


Bishop of Allahabad, Mgr. Gramigna, O.C., has arrived in 
Rome for the first time for twenty-five years, and will be 


the Rev. Joseph Carroll, O.C., his secretary—The Holy Father 


has made his Chamberlain of Cape and Sword Mr. S. Walker 


O’Neill, J.P., a Knight Commander of the Order of St. Sylvester, 
as areward for his many services to religion in Rome.—Mr. 
Lucas Shadwell was one of the Chamberlains of Cape and 
Sword on duty in the Vatican during the past week.—Last 
Saturday week the Marchesa Beatrice Theodoli (#ée Thaw) was 


received into the Church, and on Monday the Holy Father 
himself administered to her the Sacraments of Confirmation 


and Holy Communion.—The Bishops of the province of Buenos 
Ayres have decided that it is inadvisable for the present to 
permit the introduction among their people of the Knights of 
Columbus. The Archbishop had previously applied to Rome 
for advice on the subject, and the Congregation of the Holy 
Office had replied saying that there was no reason why the 


society should not be introduced, but ordering that the matter __ 
should be settled by the Episcopates, acting collectively, of the ; 


different South American Republics. 


NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


= See 
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The Duty of Catholic Electors.—The Most Rev. Dr. Gaughran, 


He is accompanied by 


Lord Bishop of Meath, preaching at Mullingar on Sunday, made 


some remarks in reference to the forthcoming elections. He 
did not know who the candidates might be, or what particular 
party avy of them might belong to, and therefore he could not 
be taken, and was not to be taken, as supporting any candidate, 
because he was not doing so. But what he wished to say was, 
in the first place, that everyone who had the right to vote 
should exercise it at the elections, and should be guided in so 
doing by the following principles. In the first place, the elector 
should select a man to vote for who would be capable of looking 
after the business for which he would be elected. He would 
surely not be a wise man who would send a fool to do his 
business. Again, they should see that the men for whom they 
gave their votes were honest as well as capable men, and they 
should not give a vote for any man who was seeking it for the 
purpose of doing a job. If they were guided by these two 
essentials in the candidates to whom they gave their votes, 
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pamely, capability for the work for which they would be elected 
and Honesty: then they would have discharged their duty in this 
matter and might expect good results. 


A Non-Catholic on Toleration in Ulster.—The real condition 
of things, political and religious, in Ulster, reports Zhe 
Freeman's Journal, was explained at a Nationalist meeting in 
Edinburgh by Mr. Valentine Gill, a Protestant belonging to 
county Antrim, who marvelled at sensible men in Britain or 
anywhere else paying the smallest attention to the claptrap 
emanating from certain Unionists in the North of Ireland. He 
belonged, he said, to near Lisburn—a regular hotbed of Toryism 
—and could guarantee that a Catholic would not be allowed in 
an Orange Lodge or at an Orange meeting there as he had 
been received by the members of the United Irish League. 
That in itself showed the intolerance of the Orange body on 
the one hand, and the toleration of the Nationalists on the 
other. He was brought up in a parish where there were three 
Orange Lodges, and they could well understand it was not a 
healthy place for a Home Rule plant. Ulstermen were not, he 
assured them, what the Unionist party represented them to be ; 
but he admitted there was a section or clique who would not let 
the native Irish havea say in their country’s affairs if they could 
help it. They would appoint to public positions anybody before 
they would have a Catholic. There was no possibility of anyone 
getting a post of any consequence :n Belfast except he was a 
Freemason or an Orangeman. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
TE 
THE CHURCH IN WESTERN CANADA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—Father Hanley tells us that ‘‘for the last two summers a 
Redemptorist Father has been visiting the emigrants on the arrival of 
vessels.” My experience does not bear this out. During the past two 
years, as Secretary of the Catholic Emigration Association, I have sent 
640 children to Canada in fifteen different parties, taking two myself. 
On no occasion has there been a priest to meet the emigrants. During 
my stay in Canada I bave on several occasions been in the emigration 
sheds during’ the arrival of vessels. On these occasions no priest has 
been there. The Anglican, Presbyterian and other Protestant 
ministers, have their recognised office in the sheds; but there is no 
office for the Catholic priest, although I was tcld that one had been 
offered with facilities for Mass. The various ministers have expressed 
to me their regret that the Catholic priest does not come. The 
emigration officials, many of them Catholics, have told me that on one 
or two occasions a Redemptorist Father has been down, but on one or 
two occasions only. 

I do not agree with the suggestion, except as a temporary expedient, 
that the card introducing the emigrant to tbe parish priest of the place 
he is going to should be given to bim in England. It should be given 
to him at Quebec. During the past two months I have been inundated 
with letters from Catholics thinking of emigrating to Canada. Very 
few of them have settled on their destination in Canada, very few 
bother about cards of introduction to the parish priest, many ask for 
financial assistance, nearly all ask for letters of introduction to persons 
who can find them work. It is quite different at Quebec, Arrange- 
ments have then all been settled, and the emigrant as he lands is most 
glad to get a word of welcome from the priest, and will value a card 
of introduction to the priest of his future parish. In any scheme for 
safeguarding the spiritual interests of Catholic emigrants into Canada, 
Quebec, the point where the streams of emigration converge, must be 
made the point of influence; it is there the work is to be done which 
will mean so much for the Church in Canada. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
GEORGE V. Hupson. 

Coleshill, Birmingham, 





Srtr,—In support of what Father Hudson has written you, may I 
add my personal experience. I was at Quebec last May, when two 
large emigrant ships had landed. There certainly was no Catholic 
priest there then to meet and help the poor people. The Church of 
England, the Wesleyans and the Salvation Army, all had bureaux 
and accredited ministers, wearing Cistinctive badges, all on the spot, 
all busy ; but no priest was in evidence. Nay more, one of these non- 
Catholic chaplains went out of his way to impress upon me the need 
of a Catholic representative, and expressed his surprise at what he 
called our neglect. ‘* You Catholics,” he said, ‘‘are making a great 
mistake in not having a priest here on the spot to meet and help your 
people ; a movement was made last year, but the man sent was too old, 
and took not sufficient interest in the work. You want a man 
here active and interested, he will find plenty to do and work worth 

doing.” 
Yours, &c., 
A. H. VILLIERS, 

96, Bradford-street, Birmingham. 
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THE CHURCH IN SPAIN. 


Sir,—Of late articles and paragraphs have frequently appeared in 
the Press commenting upon the Church in Spain and criticising the 
clergy of that country, one writer having gone so far as to publish a 
book animadverting upon the Spanish priesthood in terms of the 
grossest abuse. In these days of personally conducted tours to Con- 
tinental countries at reduced fares, there are a number of people who: 
imagine that a brief holiday spent in a foreign land qualifies them to 
act as critics of the people and institutions of the country they have 
visited. There could be no greater fallacy. The typical British 
tourist carries with him abroad all his insular prejudice, ignores 
differences of temperament, environment, climate, &c., and forms his 
judgment on erroneous lines. He visits only the important cities, 
where he stays at the best hotels, and depends for his ‘‘ facts” upon the 
professional interpreter. This astute individual is pretty quick at dis~ 
cerning the bias of his patron for the time being, and serves up to him 
the kind of information likely to prove most palatable. Does anyone: 
suppose tbat a professional interpreter serving the Duke of Norfolk and 
Dr. Clifford on successive days would supply both with the same 


‘* facts”? The information gathered by our tourist from his interpreter ~ 


and his Baedeker is generally supplemented by his own imagination, 
and the whole is served up as an impartial criticism ! 

Having questioned the qualifications of the holiday tripper to act as 
an exponent of the position of the Church in Spain, it is only right thas 
I should say a few words about my own claim. I do not pretend to 
have made a study of the question, and wish to avoid anything in the 
nature of statistics, limit) ag myself to setting down in plain language 
the result of my observations. 

I first knew Spain thirty years ago in my boyhood, and having visited 
the Peninsula frequently since, 1 have kept in touch with the country. 
I spent two periods of more than three years each in a Spanish city, 
and altogether have been in Spain a dozen times. I havete versed its. 
length from east to west and north to south often, the last occasion 
being less than two months ago. I have been in the chief centres of 
population, Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Murcia, Cartagena, Almeria, 
Granada, Seville, &c. But it is not the happy days spent in visiting 
the show places of a country that give one an accurate knowledge of the 
people and their ways. This can only be acquired by close intimacy 
with them, and especially with the peasantry, who form the backbone 
of the nation. 

Commercial affairs have taken me often into the south of Spain, 
where I have many very excellent friends, dear kind people, who have 
always a warm welcome for me in their simple homes, and who treat 
me as an honoured guest and at the same time as one of themselves, as 
a friend and a brother. A superficial observer might class these people 
as indifferent Catholics, for they are certainly inclined to be lax in the 
fulfilment of their religious obligations. There is, however, a deep< 
seated faith beneath the surface, which is very apparent on special 
occasions. It is a pleasure to see the way in which an entire village 
joins whole-heartedly in the celebration of the Patron Saint’s day and 
of such Church festivals as Corpus Christi, the, Nativity of Our Lady, 
&c. Let me give a further instance of their devotion to the Church. 

Nestling among the hills of the province of Almeria is a tiny village, 
whose patron saint is St. Sebastian. This district is almost exclusively 
devoted to grape cultivation, anda gocd crop of this fruit means pros 
perity all round, while a failure spells ruin. Some time back the roof 
of this village church fell in, excepting a small part covering the 
sanctuary, and the walls of the structure were found to be so shaky that 
it was considered inadvisable to rebuild. There was nothing else to be 
done but erect 2 new church, but amid so small a population the diffi 
culty was the raising of the necessary funds. ; 


Last summer the Archbishop visited the locality, gave a contribution, 
and the people took up the project with zeal, all promising to give to 
the good work as soon as they had realised their crons. September 
entered with every promise, but in one week the whole prospect under- 
went a change. 
weather continued for many days, with the result that 1910 will long 


live in the memories of the people as the most disastrous year they ever © 


experienced ! Under such depressing circumstances I expected that the 
building would be indefinitely postponed, and was much surprised on 
visiting this village . February to find the new church in quite an 
advanced state, and with every prospect of being opened for worship 
this summer. 

It will lack much for a long time to come, but all that is essential is 
there, and the effort made by the people in such a year represents a 
wonderful amount of self-sacrifice and a very real testimony to their 
Christian spirit. Out of their poverty they will be called upon for 
further contributions this year. It would indeed be a pity for 
sectarianism to take root and flourish among such people, who know 


‘| but One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism ! 


It is, however, not so much about the people that I wish to write, 
but rather about the relations existing between clergy and laity, and the 
way in which the Church is fulfilling her mission in this typical 
Catholic country. I have prefaced my observations with ‘hese remarks 
merely to establish the fact that I have had considerable experience: 
among Spaniards in town and country and in varying circumstances. 
Let me state at the outset that my attitude towards the Catholic Church 
is one of extreme friendliness, in fact it would be difficu't to find 
anyone outside the pale of the Roman Communion who entertains senti- 
ments of greater respect and affection for the Catholic faith than myself. 
I know the teaching of the Church well, and deeply appreciate her 
beautiful services. Under no circumstances would I criticise Catholic 
doctrine nor would I reflect upon Catholic institutions and practices in 
an unkind spirit with the idea of belittling the Church or doing her 
injury in the eyes of her enemies. I regret the introduction of 
sectarianism into Spain, and if in the following lines any remark of 
mine may seem to be out of harmony with the sentiments I have here 
xpressed, let it be clearly understood that such is not my intention. 

The supremacy of the Catholic Church in Spain is threatened, and 
surely those who wish her well should single out weak spots and suggest 
remedies rather than endeavour to hide what later on will be dragged 
into the light of day by rougher hands. 


Rain pelted down on the ripe fruit, and the bad ~ 
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| pursue their downward course for years while little or no effort is put 


_are most excellent Catholics, but too many are exceedingly careless in 





evidenced when the Holy Viaticum is conveyed through the streets 


‘reat tendency to follow the example of the neighbouring Republic. 
The attitude of the French Government towards the Church is finding 
its echo in Spain, and nothing can prevent the adoption of measures 
antagonistic to Catholicity if there be not a large need of sympathy 
_ and goodwill between clergy and laity. It is therefore sad when one 


priest’s task is often a difficult one, and if he attempts any reform it 


Catholicism seems to be summed up in the word lethargic. 


wight. 
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MR. ASQUITH’S FIFTH PLEDGE OF PERSECUTION 
FOR CATHOLICS, 


, 5IR,—The chaotic state of Catholic opinion on matters educational 
1s well illustrated by the statement in last week’s Educational Notes, 
that under Mr. Birrell’s Bill we should have lost some hundreds of our 
schools. If anything could be clearer than Clause 1 of the Bill, it is 
Mr. Birrell’s interpretation on introducing it, and Zhe Manchester 
Guardian’s comment the morning after. Clause 1.—** No school shall 
be recognised . . . unless it is a school founded by the local education 
authority.” 

Mr. Birrell’s explanation, first reading, ‘‘It means that after 
April 1, 1908, no school will receive a single penny of either rates or 
taxes unless it ts a provided school within the meaning of the Act.” 

The Manchester Guardian comments, next morning : 


‘FALL COUNCIL SCHOOLS.” 
*“DuaL System ABOLISHED.” 


‘* Briefly the Bill abolishes the non-provided or voluntary school, and 
with the school, OF COURSE, goes the dual machinery for its manage- 
ment. 

This means, of course, that under Clause 1 every Catholic school 
ceased to exist, and azfomatically became a council school controlled 
and managed by the council, with the ‘Bible inside and the 
priest outside,” as Mr. Lloyd George so tersely put it, or was struck off 
the list altogether. 

This means that, supposing for the sake of argument, the Clause 4 
arrangement was workable, any council, by drafting and grouping 
scholars according to standards, could break up the homogeneity of 
any school, and the arr.ngement would lapse. 

This plan has been tried by the West Riding Council even under the 
Act of 1902, but the msnagers successfully resisted the attempt. We 
must retain control and management of the schools at all cost, or, even 
though nominally Catholic in the beginning, they would soon cease to 
be so in reality. 

Meantime we might prepare for the fight by focussing attention upon 
the principles which the Government has repeatedly laid down as essen- 
tial to any settlement. Religious equality, complete popular control, 
and no tests for teachers. It can easily be shown that the Liberal 
policy violates a// these professions, and so far from removing tests for 
teachers, which was not attempted, the test was simply put into another 
place, and a religious test imposed upon every child as a necessary con- 
dition for receiving any education at all, and upon every teacher who 
was appointed to the schools. 

This, altogether apart from the civil disability imposed both upon 
parents and children who desire education in the denominational 
schools. 

I would draw attention to the definition of religious equality which 





Let any commercial man apply to the Church the same principles as 

be would apply to the management of his business, and ask himself 

whether he would be content to let things be. I am not for one 

moment intending to suggest that the Spanish clergy as a body are 

unworthy. It has been my privilege to meet and converse with many 

of them, and on the whole I have found them an enlightened, cultured, 

and well-meaning body of men, convinced of the truths which they 

teach and having at heart the welfare of the souls in their charge, but it 

must be confessed that they are sadly wanting in ensrgy and initiative. 

A large Proportion of them have been born and bred in villages, where 

the outlook on life is very cramped. They soon settle into a groove, 

and it never occurs to them that they might be doing more to advance 
the interests of the Master whom they serve, and whose uniform they 

wear. Spain is a sleepy country, whose motto is Mafiana,” and it is 

not surprising. that the state of things I have described should exist ; 
but, none the less, it is desirable that there should be a stirring up in 

view of the advent of foreign proselytisers in the chief cities, and of the 
establishment of such periodicals as H/ Pais and Las Dominicales 
in Madrid, and others of like character in the great centres of popula- 
tion. In the cities there is a sad amount of vice of the worst descrip- 
tion. Often (though the law forbids it) gambling is carried on 
unchecked avd without concealment ; in places of entertainment lewd 
songs and dances are permitted, while obscene prints and literature are 
freely circulat ed. Young men thus led into evil ways make shipwreck 
of their futures ; girls of tender age are enticed into lives of shame, and 

































forth to avert these tragedies ! 

There is in Spain grand scope for moral and social regeneration and 
the Church €njoys unrivalled opportunities for accomplishing this work, 
with her innumerable templ. : and her army of priests, most of them 
with altogether insufficient occupation to profitably employ their time. 
The Opportunity is waiting to be seized. If the Church slumbers on 
oblivious of the fact, it is inevitable that others will step into the breach, 
for Spain Js not going to stand still in the march of regeneration while 
other nations advance. It is simply a question of who are going to 
undertake what is waiting to be done. 

The vast majority of the Spanish nation to-day accepts Catholicity 
unreservedly, and would rejoice to see the Church in the van of progress 
and reform, _ They have no idea of making a choice between various 
forms of Christianity. It is the Church or nothing. Many of them 


their observance. They are good in bringing their children co 
Baptism, in fact, it would be hard to find any number of unbaptised 
persons, and among the village people there exists a wonderfully charit- 
able spirit, anda genuine reverence for holy things. This is much 


to the homes of the dying. Nevertheless, there is an enormous pro- 
portion of the pcpulation that shows the utmost indifference to the 
ministrations of the Church, and practically nothing is done to bring 
them to a better state. There can be no doubt that there is need of a 
great tightening up of screws in the machinery of the Church, 
especially in the South, and Catholics should call attention to this 
meed rather than endeavour to minimise it. 

Spain has acquired the habit of looking up to France, and shows a 


Liberalism, and show that only under the Act of 1902 can any sem- 
blance of that equality be attained, whilst Liberal proposals subvert 
it altogether. The Bills of 1906-8 were fought on details. If we are 
to be successful next time the fight must be upon principles. 

Another aspect ought to be forced to the front and kept there whilst 
we still have time to prepare. That is the needlessness of any change. 
If Catholics will examine the Act of 1902, they will fail to find any 
injustice to Nonconformists such as is commonly asserted dz¢ not once 
proved. Short of building schools for Catholics and Churchmen as 
they do for Nonconformists, it is impossible to find a fairer arrange- 
ment. The man who admits any injustice to Nonconformists under the 
Act is ignorant either of its provisions or of the meaning of justice. 
They are treated exactly like Churchmen and Catholics, no better, no 
worse. If anything, the Act is generous to them in continuing the 
conditions by which council schools are acceptable to them and objec- 
tionable to us, but injustice or grievance or disability of any kind for 
them cannot be found in the Act. 

It is a case of taking the horse to water, but being unable to make him 
drink. Just laws may be passed such as is the Act of 1902, but they 
refuse to take advantage of them, andcry out about grievance and injustice. 
They read into the Act the results of their own deliberate poletical 
policy of the last thirty years, and we take no pains te correct the 
impression they make, but are content to let the outside public think we 
are privileged. That attituée is going to cost us our schools. We 
ought to compe: public discussion of the true meaning ‘of religious 
equality, popular control, and tests for teachers, and show that none of 


finds a community in which the relations between the priest and flock 
are somewhat strained, and in this connexion let me say that the 


‘becomes more difficult still. 

It is an unfortunate thing that in Spain municipal, social, and hygienic 
reform bave become identified with the anticlerical party. The local 
government of Valencia, one of the best manayed towns in Spain, has 
been for years in the hands of the Republican anti-Catholics, and there 
is no denying that they have done their work well. I lived in Valencia 
before the Republican 7¢gime, and, having been there again more 
recently, I have seena wonderful transformation in the way of demolition 
of slums, widening of street, removal of eyesores, &c., but why should 
these unquestionably desirable improvements be carried out only by 
the opponents of Catholicism? The characteristic of Spanish 


- Yours, &c., 


OUTSIDER. d 
are embodied as far as they can be embodied under a system of 


religious teaching in the 1902 Act. 

They were proposed in 1870 by the Liberal Government, but the 
Nonconformists would have none of them then, as they will have none 
of them now. We must not forget that at the Clifford breakfast some 
months ago Mr. Runciman on behalf of the Government pledged them 
to legislate for Dr. Clifford and not for the welfare of the people. 

Yours faithfully, 


ae ta SE 
THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 


S1r,—One of the best books on Pontifical functions is by Le R. P. 
Vavasseur. And he insists on the bishop laying bis band on the head 
of each of the candidates for confirmation... Here are his words: ‘Le 
Prélat ayant pris avec le pouce da saint Chréme, ex posant la main 
droite sur la téte du confirmand, fait un signe du croix sur le front de 
chacun d’eux,” &c. (Vol. II., p. 296). 

From this, as well as from what has been said by other authorities 
already quoted, I think we may conclude that ‘‘ Francis A. Scanlan ” is 


J. THOMPSON. 
Beswick, April 8. 





MARY STUART. 


S1r,—In reference to the beatification of Mary Stuart as @ Martyr, 
may I draw attention to the authoritative statement made long ago by 
Pope Benedict XIV. : } 

If the question of the beatification of this Queen were raised, 
which has not yet been done, an obvious argument against it would 
be derived from the sentence of death ; and from the other things 
which George Buchanan and the heretics charge so violently 
against her. ‘De Canonizatione Sanctorum,” lib. iii., cap. 13, 
n, 10—Ed. 1840, iv,, p. 119). 

In Benedict’s time it seemed likely, more likely then perhaps than 
now, that the charges of Buchanan would be altogether blown away, 
But however this may be, we see that, until they are dissolved, they 
form an obvious obstacle to the introduction of Queen Mary’s cause. 

Yours truly, 


I am yours very truly, 


LJ. S. Vv. 


*“MYSTERIUM FIDEI.” 


S1r,—Field’s ‘‘ Apostolic Liturgy” (p. 593) has an interesting note 
on this. ‘‘ The Roman rite seems to follow a primitive tradition. . . . 
For ‘the Myst-ry of the Faith’ appears to be a phrase connected with 
the Cup in i Tim. iii. 9. There the Apostle is giving rules for the 
conduct of public worship . . . the deacons should be... holding 
the mystery of the faith.” 

Yours, &c., 
G. R. 


Holme-on-Spalding-Moor. J. H. Pouen, S.J- 


SURREAL Ce 31, Farm-street, Berkeley-square, London, W. 


Sir W. Harcourt declared in 1870 to be the very cornerstone of | 
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THE MARRIAGE ACTS. 


Srr,—In your issue of the 18th ult. ‘* Rector” and the clergy he has 
communicated with and the missionaries who have been labouring for 
his flock seem agreed that the number of Catbolics who have flouted 
the ‘‘ Ne Temere ” decree, in a certain parish, points to an ‘* enormous 
leakage” and reveals an ‘‘ appalling state of things.” 

His diagnosis is then given. He will hear of one and only one explana- 
tion of this breach ofthe law. It is ‘* nothing else, I fear, but the great 
expense connected with a Catholic marriage as compared with a 
marriage in a registrar’s office ora Protestant church.” The imputa- 
tion on our priests would be defamatory if it were not grotesque. It is 
impossible to believe that ‘‘ Rector” has weighed his words. He might 
just as well say that the ove explanation of Mass-missing in our cities 
is the door-money. He surely must be acquainted with the sin of religious 
indifferentism, and must be aware that this is the all-powerful factor in ? 
depleting our churches, and that, compared with it, the impecuniosity 
of our people and the alleged exactions of our clergy sink into insig- 
nificance. There is an ugly symmetry in the explanation of the various 
breaches of Catholic law. The psychology of our Catholic flocks is 
exceedingly simple. It is easier to miss Mass than to hear it, easier to 
transgress the ‘‘ Ne Temere ” Decree than to observe it, easier to put 
off Easter Duties than to discharge them. Religious indifferentism 
makes these naturally easy things easier still; and when the smooth 
road is not made rugged by ecclesiastical pains and penalties, would not 
the indifferent Catholic be a fool—I speak as a fool—not to take the 
line of least resistance ? 

The defiance of the new marriage law is only one of many manifesta- 
tions of the ever-sapping action of indifferentism. If ‘‘ Rector” really 
wants to gauge the ‘‘ enormous leakage” and to be properly shocked 
by the ‘appalling state of things,” be might with advantage turn from 
his 45 invalid marriages, many of which he can right quite as well as I 
have done, and direct his attention to what is perhaps the worse state 
of the many hundreds of the validly married who have for years scouted 
the obligation of their Easter Communion, and are prepared, if they 
get the chance, to do with ‘‘Ne Temere” what they have done with 
the more venerable law of the Lateran Council. Here is an opportunity 
for the man who is at once a clerical statistician and a zealous pastor of 
souls. It is mostly out of the ranks of these ‘‘ indifferents” that the 
*€ anti-Ne-Temere ” people are recruited. They were bad before they 
contracted the unhallowed union. Are they so much worse now? 
They were under the ban of ex- or excommunicated Catholics before ; 
there is another ban on them now, but it is a featherweight that cannot 
make itself felt, as long as *‘ the law of the land,” which is only the 
legal equivalent for ‘‘ the world” of Scripture, stands smiling by their 
side. They were ‘‘ excluded from the house of God when living and 
deprived of Christian burial when they died,” long before ‘‘ Ne Temere ” 
was heard of; but how are they affected by either drztum fulmen? 
Their religious indifferentism has left them no withers to be wrung. 

If *‘ Rector” will join me in drawing up a private pastoral table of 
those who are ‘‘ out of their Church,” he will find much bigger numbers 
than 45 under the headings, ‘‘ over three and under ten years,” ‘‘ over 
ten and under twenty years,” &c. ‘Back to Easter Duties” with a 
kind of conzfelle intrvare clause added, seems to me a more practical cry 

than ‘‘ Away from an invalid though not illegal marriage.” If ‘‘ Ne 
Temere ”’ is not yet a signal success, are not ‘* Easter Duties ” a mockery, 
none the less ghastly because of the beautiful setting we provide in the 
fruitful preaching of Daily Communion ? 

Some things ofortet facere; others mon omitteve. And if the latter 
kind of preaching is proving persuasive, cannot the former be made 
intrinsically or extrinsically more effective, considering that it deals with 
an essential of Salvation ? 

Reh I am faithfully yours, 
, EVANGELIST. 


NEEDS IN STEPNEY AND POPLAR. 
S1r,—May I be permitted to draw attention to the affairs of the 


Church in the East-End of London, ¢.e. that part of London comprised 


in the boroughs of Stepney and Poplar. The fact that I have laboured 
for more than a quarter of a century in this district, and that I am the 
oldest priest by service in the East-End of London, must be my excuse 
for this presumption on my part. Within two bundred yards of me 
there are three schools, now closed, which at one time were elementary 
schools belonging to three denominational bodies. What is true of 
‘Limehouse is true of other parts of the East-End of London. What 
has been the result with regard to the churches in the East-End of 
London? When the late Rev. Peter Thompson, who was called the 
Methodist Bishop, died, it was said that whereas at that time more than 
20 Nonconformist chapels had been closed, he had opened two or three. 
Since his death this closure still continues. At the present time one 
Nonconformist chapel in Bow Common is being used as a picture 
theatre ; another one in my own parish is now being altered for the 
same purpose, and in Commercial-road a Baptist chapel, which has 
been established over 100 years, has been sold, and is being altered for 
the same purpose ; and I am told that a fourth Nonconformist chapel 
is passing into similar hands. Next door to me the Congregationalists 
have a chapel—Coverdale Chapel, founded in 1785. Many years ago 
a minister attached to this chapel said to me, ‘‘ The man who:stops in 
Limehouse when he can get out of it is a fool.” Later on he hada 
call to Sheffeld—and heard it. This chapel does not now have a 
resident minister. Another chapel of the same denomination, which at 
one time bad crowded congregations, is now a night refuge. Speaking 
to a former Mayor of Poplar, himself a Primitive Methodist, I said: 
** How many of your young people do you Jose?” His answer was, 
*€80 per cent.” On the other hand, what is the position of the Catholic 
Church in the East-End of London? At the present time, with 
churches, schools, convents and settlements, we bave at the very least 
46 different centres, and we need more. We have kept to our schools, 
and we keep our congregations, but the pressing need of the day is 
further school accommodation. Most of the missions in the East-End 
of London need further accommodation. Poplar needs accommodation 
for 250. children, Commercial-road needs more, the mission of the 
Guardian Angels, Mile End-road, needs more. With regard to my 
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own mission, although I have built three schools, and altogether have 
four, I must still go on building if the work of this mission is to con- 
tinue. Personally I feel that some further concentrated effort should 
be made on behalf of our schools in the East-End, Let me illustrate 
the difficulties of the East-End by the example of a business which I 
know very well. This particular business in one of its branches pays: 
over £1,700 per annum in wages. Of this sum 460 per annum alone 
is spent in Limehouse. In the East-End of London we provide the 
luxuries of the world—or a great many of them—but we are left with 
an immense amount of its poverty. What I do appeal for is further 
concentrated effort on behalf of our schools. Every one of the 46 
Catholic centres mentioned previously has sprung up in the memory 
of many Catholics still living ; but there was never a greater need for 
further effort. 
Yours sincerely, 
F. H. HIGLEY. 
Our Lady Immaculate, 636, Commercial-road, E., April 11. 





TRANSFERRED FEASTS. 


S1r,—The Mass and Office of St. Leo I., Pope and Doctor of the 
Church, is usually kept on April 11. This year, this date fell on 
Tuesday in Holy Week. For the diocese of Salford, according to the 
Ordo, the feast is transferred to August 26; for other dioceses to 
August 11, 14, and September 6. The Feast of St. Anselm is attached 
to April21. This year this date fell on Thursday in Easter Week. 
According to the official Ordo, the Mass and Office of St. Anselm are 
also transferred for the diocese of Salford to August 26, and for other 
dioceses to August 14, 19, and September 7. 








Why trouble to chop Suet 
for Puddings or Pastry? Buy Shredded ATORA Beef. 
Suet, it is ready for use, absolutely pure, goes further and 
keeps for months. Your grocer sells it. Insist upon 
ATORA, refuse substituted brands. Sole manufacterers, 
Hugon and Co., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Corporation of the City of London.) 
Between Blackfriars and Temple Stations (District Railway). 
Principal—LAN DON RONALD. 

Open daily for instruction in all branches of music from 8.30 a.m. to 8.30 pm 
Summer Term begins April 24. Individual Tuition by Eminent Teachers J 
at moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, and SCHOLARSHIPS, giving |; 
free and assisted tuition, competed for annually. Stage Training in Elocu- 
tion, Gesture, Stage Dancing; Fencing, and Opera. Lady Superintendent in 
attendance. Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examinations open to the general 
public. Prospectus and Examinations Syllabus free of Secretary, H. SAXE 
WYNDHAM, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Telephone 1943 Holborn. 




























CHURCH MUSIC. 


With us, Church Music is not a side 


issue. Music is our sfectality, and our 





Catholic Department has been founded 
for the purpose of giving a specialised 
service in Catholic Church Music. This 


is why we can offer «nique advantages. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


54, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. - 
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THE CORONATION, 
ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL HOUSE, 
Westminster Bridge-road, London, S.E. 

{ The Royal Procession through London on June 

"23, 1911, will pass St. George’s Cathedral 

House. 





4 A Grand Stand is being erected to provide 200 
seats. Private Rooms to view the Procession 
will also be available. Seats from One Guinea. 


-{ Luncheon will be provided for a limited number. 


{ Ticket Holders Special Entrance in Lambeth- 
road. 


{ The whole of the proceeds will go to pay for 
the New Heating Apparatus for the Cathedral, 
and for the expensive but necessary sanitary 
alterations. 

For Prospectus apply Mr. S. G. PERRY, 
75, Westminster Bridge-road, London, S.E. 


‘ 


“St. Thomas, 3, q. 78, a. 3). 
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The Feast of St. Alban (June 22) in the diocese of Salford is trans- 
ferred to August 14, and, in other dioceses, to other dates. These 
eee of St. Alban are owing to June 22 being the Octave of Corpus 

risti. 

Now, when we come to August 19, for the diocese of Salford we 
find St, Leo set down as transferred from April 11; and when we 
come to August 26 we find for the diocese of Salford St. Anselm trans- 
ferred from Apri Jat. 

The Feast of St. Bernard (August 20) is transferred for the diocese 
of Salford to September 4. 

These items, as well as page xli. in the Ordo at the commencement 
of the month of June, will be a warning to the clergy of the difficulties 
that lie in wait for them, during the holiday season, before they can be 
sure of saying the correct Mass and Office. 

I confess I have made mistakes already this year, especially over 
St. Kentigern and the Seven Founders. ‘A priest pointed out to me 
that the separate Ordo and that bound with the Directory were not the 
same for this page, February 14. 

Is the Ordo bound to be confusing and complicated? Cannot the 
regulations be simplified for the benefit of the compiler and the clergy ? 
Iam yours, &c., 

C. ROTHWELL, 

Urmston, Easter Sunday. 





*“DIC VERBO.” 


S1x,—The clause ‘‘sed tantum dic verbo” exactly reproduces the 
construction of the Greek : d\\d edré dby@ in which \éyq@ expresses the 
instrument. Literally: ‘*Say by means of a word.” The word is to 
be the instrument with which the healing is to take place, instead of 
Jesus’s coming in person (vd. Plummer’s St. Luke, vii. 7). 

Bishop Hedley (‘‘ Holy Eucharist,” p, 12) says that the words 


_ “*mysterium fidei’” are found ‘‘ without exception in all the liturgies.” 


This seems a sufficient reason why they are present in the liturgy of 
to-day. And as no liturgy omits them, may we not presume that they 
fell from Our Lord’s own lips? The mystery of faith is, needless to say, 
the mystery of man’s redemption by the blood of Christ (v7@. also 


\ Yours, &c., 
ERNEST MOopIE. 
39, Norton-road, Hove. 





? 


S1r,—In answer to ‘‘ Inquirer,” ve the use of ‘dic verbo” and not 


_ dic verbum,” I submit the following note found in O’Brien’s 


‘* History of the Mass.” ‘In the Latin: form as used here the expres- 
sion for ‘say the word’ is ‘dic verbo,’ where we would naturally 
expect ‘dic verbum.’ In using the ablative instead of the accusative, 
the Church has followed the Greek of St. Luke, viz., eiré \by” 
in preference to the eié Aébyov of St. Matthew. In the Syriac (the 
language in which St. Matthew is supposed to have written his Gospel) 
both forms are the same” (p. 367). 

Needless to say, the ‘‘dic verbo” is a literal rendering of the Greek 
Instrumental Dative and thus more expressive of reliance in Christ’s 
divine power than the ‘‘dic verbum” would be. 

i Yours, &c., 

STUDENS. 


“CATHOLIC SEAMEN’S HOME AND INSTITUTE.” 


S1x,—Pending the publication of the accounts for 1910, after audit, 
I beg you will allow me to lay before your readers as_ briefly 
as possible the result of that year and the present position of the 
work. a 

During 1910 a total of 3,865 days’ board and lodging were given to 
seamen, of which 536, representing a sum of £57 Is., were granted to 
men after their means were exhausted. Of this sum £41 18s. 4d. was 
repaid by the men when they got a sbip. 

The greatest number of men in the Home at one time was 20, and the 
average was 10'59, being slightly lower than in 1909. 

The lease of 16, Wellclose-square terminated on December 25, 1910. 
In consequence of the small number of men boarding in the Home 
during recent years, and in the uncertainty of the prospect of the Port 
of London, the Committee has taken the premises on a quarterly 
tenancy, at a lower rental, in order to be free to transfer the Home to 
any place on the river, should it be found that a larger number of men 
would be benefited. 

The total number of visits to the Institute in 1910 was 10,825, or an 
average per day of about 30, which shows the great service done to 
Seamen by this branch of the work. 

The subscriptions and donations in 1910 were 427 13s. od. less than 
in 1909, and the year ended with a deficit on working of £97 8s. 8d., 
making a total accumulated deficit of £436 7s. 6d. This has been met 
by legacies of £50 from the late Mrs. le Poer Trench, of £300 
by the late Mr. Robert Parker, and by a provision of £100 for 
dilapidations, which have been waived by the landlord. The Home 
therefore commenced 1911 free of debt. 

In view of the annual recurring deficit in consequence of the small 
average number of boarders, the Committee has decided to discontinue 
boarding the men, by which it is estimated that the fixed charges will 
be reduced from £320 to £250 per annum. Lodging is at present con- 
tinued at a charge of 6d. per night or 3s. per completed week, and up 
to date the average number of men remains about the same as when 
boarding was provided. The Superintendent supplies breakfasts to 
such lodgers as wish it at a charge of 6d. to 9d. Light refreshments 
can be had by all using the Institute on a tariff approved by the 
Committtee, and food is given at a neighbouring eating-house in 
necessitous cases known to the Superintendent. 

The subscriptions in 1910 amounted to £157 11s.6d. An additional 
sum of £90 is therefore necessary to meet the present annual expendi- 
tur of £250. 

In consequence of recent requirements of the L. C. C. an extra- 
ordinary expenditure of 430 has had to be made in the present year. 
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HOTEL WINDSOR 


Victoria St., Westminster. 


(Nearest Hotel to Westminster Cathedral.) 


Telephone : 
P.O, 283 Victoria. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Harnestness, London.” 


First-Class Family Hotel (containing 250 apart- 
ments), including Ladies’ Drawing Room, Read- 
ing Room, Billiard Room, Smoking Room, and 


ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST LOUNGES IN 
LONDON. 


Telephone in every Sitting Room. 


Single Bed Rooms from 4s. Doubles from 7s. 
Sitting Room and Bed Room from 15s. 


Suites from 25s., including attendance aud 
Electric Light. Turkish Bath. 


Motor Garage within 200 yards. 


Lnilusive Terms from 12s. per day, according to the floor. 


Lariff and full particulars on application to the Proprietor. 


Thousands of People Eat 


BERMALINE | 
BREAD 


just because it is nice.—But what a lot of good 


they are doing themselves in a quiet way! 


Ask your Baker for a Loaf To-day. 




























You will be delighted 
witb the Cut and Fit of our Gar- 
ments at most economical prices 
compatible with best work. 
Warm Overcoats from 3 
Gns. Serge or Tweed 
Suits from 3 Gns. Frock 
Coat (Silk Facings) from 
£2 15s. 


IF YOU ARE UNABLE TOF} 
VISIT our ESTABLISHMENT 
write for our FASHION BOOKLET 
and patterns, and easy  self- 
measurement instructions. 





A Goop FIT GUARANTEED. _ 

Truth writes : ‘‘ Ihave been to’ 
Evans and Co., the Tailors of 287,: 
Regent-street, W., for my Dress 
Suit, recommended to me by Sir 
3 . Iam pleased with the cut, 
and fit.” 


W. EVANS & CO. 
(Established 1886), 
287, Regent-street, London, W. 
(A few doors from Oxford Circus). 
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I beg therefore to solicit the aid of your readers to provide the £90 
mecessary for current expenditure of the year and the £30 for the 
extraordinary outlay, by their subscriptions and donations, and by 
inviting the assistance of their friends, in the confidence that, if better 
known, this work so necessary for Seamen will meet with their generous 
support. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
Torre D1Az, Chairman of the Committee. 

21, Devonshire-place, London, W., April 18. 





HOLY WEEK AT WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


We are indebted to a correspondent for the following account 
of the Holy Week services at Westminster Cathedral : 


The wonderful services of Holy Week were carried out at 
the Cathedral this year with the usual completeness and 
exceptional solemnity. Indeed, the completeness was more 
than usual, for one of the ceremonies was witnessed by the 
Cathedral congregation for the first time, viz., the Washing of 
the Altar on Maundy Thursday. This ceremony is hardly, if 
at all, known in England to-day. But it was universal before 
the Reformation, and is of great antiquity, being in use certainly 
prior to the seventh century.. St. Dunstan’s directions, still 
extant, are eviderce of the custom of the Old English or Anglo- 
.Saxon Church ; and the practice of Medizeval England is 
known to us by such uses as that of Sarum, which was very 
elaborate. 

At the Cathecral this year the ceremonial was modelled on 
that in use at St. Peter’s in Rome, where it is presided over by 
the archpriest—this year, and many times in the past, Cardinal 
Rampolla—in the presence of enormous congregations, At the 
end of Tenebrae on Mauady Thursday, the Archbishop, in 
black cope and white mitre, accompanied by six priests in 
‘surplice and black stoles, approached the high altar and intoned 
the antiphon “ Diviserunt sibi.” While the choir chanted the 
2ist Psalm, wine mixed with a little water was poured on the 
altar, and the Archbishop and the six priests with him went 
solemnly in single file all round the altar, spreading the wine 
Over it with brushes made of box-twigs—“ besoms” they were 
styled in the Old English rite. The Archbishop and his 
assistants then descended to a faldstool on the epistle side to 
recite the psalm, which was being sung by the choir. Mean- 
time the clergy and servers, some forty or fifty in number, 
who had been drawn up in rows of six in the middle of the 
sanctuary, went up row by row to the altar. More wine was 
poured on, and each row in turn went round the altar spreading 
the wine with brushes of box-twigs. When all had finished, 
the Archbishop and his six assistants went up once more to the 
altar and proceeded to clean off the wine with sponges and 
towels. The whole scene was singularly impressive. The 
beholder found himself deeply and unaccountably affected by 
the simplicity and severity of the setting in which the sombre 
file of black-stoled priests moved in a circle round the consecrated 
block of granite stripped of all cloths, drapings and ornament. 

_ All the great functions of the week were pontifical, and in 
‘several instances both the Archbishop of Westminster and the 
new Auxiliary Bishop, Bishop Butt, took part. The Archbishop 
blessed the palms on Palm Sunday, and Mgr. Moyes sang the 
Mass. On Maundy Thursday, the Archbishop sang the Mass, 
consecrated the Holy Oils, and carried the Blessed Sacrament 
in procession to the Altar of Repose On Good Friday, he 
presided at the unveiling of the cruss and the singing of the Mass 
‘of the Presanctified by the Bishop of Cambysopolis, and also 
‘at Tenebrae. On Holy Saturday, Bishop Butt blessed the new 
fire and the font and sang the Mass, at which the Archbishop 
assisted in cope and mitre. 

In the course of this function of Saturday morning, Bishop 
Butt administered the three Sacraments of Baptism, Confirma- 
tion and Holy Communion to one and the same person, as was 
done in the ancient Church, and is now sometimes done in the 
Lateran in Rome. The Office and Liturgy of Easter Day were 
carried out with full solemnity. The Archbishop presided at 
Matins and Lauds on Saturday evening, presided at Terce, 
“sang the Mass, and imparted the Papal Blessing. The Indulg- 
ence was solemnly proclaimed from the chancel by two priests, 
by one in Latin, and by the other in English. His Grace sang 
Vespers on Sunday. A wonderful smoothness, dignity and 
beauty distinguished every function, and the Cathedral choir, 
under the able direction of Mr. Terry, contributed greatly to 
this effect by the thoroughness and artistic finish with which it 
fulfilled its many duties. At all the services the vast Cathedral 
was filled with attentive and devout congregations, and great 
numbers of the faithful received Holy Communion on Maundy 
Thursday and Easter Sunday. The series of services closed 
on Sunday evening when the Archbishop preached to a crowded 
congregation, and afterwards carried the Blessed Sacrament in 
procession and gave Benediction. 





St. Bepr’s, CLAPHAM PARK, S.W.—-The fortnigh’s mission con- 
ducted with untiring energy and signal success at St. Bede’s, Thornton- 
road, Clapham Park, S.W., by Father Herbert, C.P., of St. Helens, 
was brought to a conclusion. The attendance at the closing ceremonies 
surpassed all previous experiences, the cburch being literally crammed, 




















CARLESS, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 
before a start can be made. 
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Have you appreciated the Holy 
Week and Easter Ceremories ? 


Situated in one of our large cities, you have 
doubtless been privileged to attend the beautiful 
ceremonies by which Holy Church stimulates our 
Faith, and encourages our devotion at this Holy 
Season. 

You have attended Tenebrae with its wealth of 
inspiration and suggestion. You have been present 
at the Mass of the Presanctified,or you have listened 
to some eminent and gifted preacher striving to 
bring home to your realisation the events we com- 
memorate on Good Friday. 

And then, when Holy Saturday had dawned, you 
listened to the pealing of the organ and the bells 
at the Gloria, and so, through a score and more of 
events, your mind was prompted to join in the 
thoughts and spirit of Holy Church. 

And out of gratitude for these great privileges, 
it surely behoves you to think of those who are not 
so fortunately situated. Remember us down here 
at Stanford-le-Hope, with only a barn for a church, 
and that so poor that it contains but the barest 
necessities of Catholic worship. If the ceremonies 
you have been present at have stimulated your 
faith and love, surely you will be anxious to do all 
in your power that similar helps may be given to 
your fellow-Catholics in outlying districts such as 
this. 

Do not let this Easter Week pass without send- 
ing something to help our new church to be built 
at Stanford-le-Hope. If calls have been frequent 
and heavy of late, at least sexd a shilling for an 
Easter Offering, as an earnest of the desire to do 
what you are able. “Amen I say to you, as long 
as you did it to the least of these my little ones 
you did it unto Me.” 


Donations will be gratefully received by FATHER 
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ET CATERA. 


A year more on earth would have given Sir William 
Butler one of the happiest days of a life of many joys and 
sorrows. His second son Richard, who made his vows as 
a Benedictine some time ago, was ordained priest last week, 
Lady {Butler, his youngest sister, and his eldest brother, 
straight from his regiment in India, having met in Rome for 


the ceremony. The successes and disappointments, griefs | | 
and glories of the late General’s career would, we may be 


sure, have been light for him in comparison with the happi- 
ness of this one hour of the Holy Saturday just past. 


%* * 
* 


_ Local enthusiasm at the appointment of Canon John 
Keily to the See of Plymouth finds fit expression in the 


columns of the press of that city—the scene of the Bishop- | 
To go a]} 


designate’s pastorate for the last twenty-six years. 
little further afield, the appointment may be hailed in other 


quarters as a strengthening of the links already binding the | | 


two episcopates of England and Ireland. For, like the 
Bishops of neighbouring Portsmouth and of Middlesbrough 
in the present, and Bishop Carroll of Shrewsbury and 
Bishop O’Reilly of Liverpool in the past, the Bishop- 
designate of Plymewth is Irish-born, He first saw the 
light at Limerick fifty-six years ago. 


* 
EF 


Always reluctantly does a Crystal Palace audience bid 
farewell to its especial favourites; and though Good 


Friday’s programmie did not mention Sir Charles Santley’s || 


appearance at these concerts as his last, there was a 
memorable manifestation in his honour. True, he will 


again sing to Londoners next month at the concert Lady |} 


Knill is arranging, and there is ahead a possible appearance 
before the King and Queen in the opening concert of the 


the occasion to be one of leave-taking, and the demonstra- 


tion of appreciation in which the chorus joined testified to | § 


the unique popularity of the great singer. 


* * 
* 


The death of Lady Hallé in Berlin has been followed by 
many notable tributes in the press of this country, where | § 


she won, perhaps, her most popular triumphs. These 
English ties were made the closer by her marriage, 
as Madame Norman-Neruda, with Sir Charles Hallé, in 
1888. After his death in 1895, a committee of subscribers, 
of which the late King Edward, as Prince of Wales, was 
president, gave her the title-deeds of a palazzo at Asolo, 
near Venice. But since the tragic loss of her son in an 


Alpine accident in 1898, Lady Hallé had lived in Berlin | § 
The last | § 


and her public appearances became infrequent. 
was on the fitting occasion of the Joachim Memorial 
Concert in 1907. For the greatest violinist of modern 
times, presenting the young Wilma Neruda to the eminent 
pianist and exemplary Catholic whom she afterwards 
married, had said to him: “I recommend this young lady 
to your particular attention. Mark my words, when people 
shall have heard her play, they will not think so much of 
me.” In 1901, Queen Alexandra conferred upon Lady 
Hallé the title of Violinist to the Queen. It was often said 
of her in old days, and it is now repeated in the tributes 
which mark her passing, that she was the first woman- 
violinist to reach a level regarded previously as attainable 
only by men. ; 
** 


The Laetare medal, annually bestowed as the highest 


honour within its gift by the University of Notre Dame || 


upon a lay Catholic distinguished in the arts, or science, or 
philanthropy, has this year been assigned to Miss Agnes 
Repplier for “ distinguished achievement in letters and a 
noble exemplification of Catholic womanhood.” 
ing Miss Repplier’s place in the affections of the American 


reading public (and, we may make bold to add, in those of 


an increasing section of readers here), a valued New York 
correspondent writes as follows : 
fitting than this new recognition of a literary art which 
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For a Small Initial Payment 


PIANOLA PIANO 


(Steinway, Weber, or Steck Piano) 
Will be Delivered to You. 


You can pay the Balance at what is 
Practically Your Own Convenience. 





HE Pianola Piano is one of the finest 
investments you could possibly make, 
The fascination of personally producing music 
cannot be over-eStimated. The more you know 
about music the greater becomes its charm. 
And as the Pianola constantly increases your 
knowledge it becomes more and more indis- 
pensable to you: 


There is a permanence ‘in the pleasure which 
the Pianola Piano affords you which you would 
never find ina mere amusement. The ability 
to play the world’s music, to share in the inspi- 
rations of the great composers, is a privilege 
which is really beyond any consideration of 
cost. 


You have but to consider the amount you are 
accustomed to spend on fleeting amusements 
and compare it with the cost of the Pianola 
Piano and its very real and lasting pleasure. 
For just so long as you are without a Pianola 
Piano you are losing enjoyment which ought to 
be yours. 


You can play the Pianola Piano whenever you 
care to call at Aolian Hall, and full par- 
ticulars will be sent if you write for Catalogue 
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seems to have caught with singular felicity the secret of 
Catholic cheerfulness. Innocent of any trace of ‘ religiosity’ 
or controversial aggressiveness, her work is of a truly 
missionary type. To know it at all is to be indebted to 
her for Catholic ideas, wittily, humanely, and pleasantly 
expressed for the benefit of the general literary public of a 
non-Catholic country.” 



































Cases of Terrible Cruelty to Young Children are constantly 
reported in the Press. THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN is a standing 
protest against this Greatest of all Injustice. To make its 
work more effective the Society needs more help. Dona- 
tions should be sent to 

Robert J. Parr, Director, 40, Leicester-square, W.C. 








oT EE TT LE 
ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well 


illustrated, ross., for 42s. ; Walter Crane, Ideals in Art, ros. 6d. net, for 
7s. 6d, ; Tomson’s Millet and the Brabizon School, ros. 6d., for 6s, 6d. a Lawrences’ 
Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth within the Reach of Everybody, 6s., for 1s, 6d. + 
Eustace Miles, A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression, 3s. 6d.; Dr. Wilson’s Modern 
Physician, 5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s, 6d.; Manual, Ritual and Mysteries of 
Freemasonry, 3 vols., tos. 6d. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remains in Spain, 428., for 15S. 5 
Butler's Foreign Finches in Captivity, 35s., for 16s. ; Century Dictionary: Century 
Dictionary, 8 vols., half morocco, £15, for £6 10s.; Lord Leighton’s Life, Work, 
and Letters, 2 vols., 42s., for 18s. 6d. ; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 
2 vols., £5 58. ; Faston’s Social Caricature in the Highteenth Century, 213 
plates, £2 12s. 6d., for 21s.; Business Encyclopedia, 7 vols., £3, for 30s.— 
Baker’s GREAT Booksuops, 14 and 16, John Bright-street, Birmingham. 
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Canada has lost one of her great men by the death of the 
Right Hon. Sir Henri Elzéar Taschereau, the representative 
of the Dominion upon the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and ex-Chief Justice. For three hundred years, 
members of the Taschereau family have been prominent in 
the public life of Canada as Churchmen, politicians, and 
lawyers, supplying in the late Cardinal Taschereau (who 
was Sir Henri’s cousin) the only wearer of the Red among 
Canadian prelates. During all that period, the Taschereaus 
possessed seigneurial rights in Quebec, dating from the 
French régime, and doubtless owing to this cause and to the 
knowledge which he acquired from his grandfather and 
father, both of whom were judges, Sir Henri was the 
recognised authority on the seigneurial system in Canada, 
Born seventy-five years ago, he was the oldest Canadian 
Judge, having been raised to the Bench in 1871. Previously 
he sat for six years in the Quebec Legislative Assembly, and 
became a Q.C. in 1867. At the time of his death he was 
Dean of the Faculty of Law in Ottawa University. The 
Ottawa correspondent of Zhe TZzmes says that Sir Henri 


IN TH# SEAKCH FOR PERFECT HEALTH 


refreshing rest anda suitable diet are necessities which must be 
fouad, At BAYLIS HOUSE, SLOUGH, BUCKS, you 
have both—under medical supervision—at moderate cust. It is 
not a house full of Invalids, put a Country Mansion where you 
can find happy congenial souls, or quiet idleness. ‘Yhere are 
many places of historic interest in the neighbourhood. Twenty- 
five minutes from Paddington. 
Write The Secretary, Baylis House, Slough, Bucks, for 
Sree Illustrated Literature. 
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the Dominion enjoys in the union of the French with the Sade cae arte e Coe Bd a Bc.) Rewer Kashener eal eanae 
Anglo-Saxon race in working out her destiny. ENQUIRIES INVITED FOK TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION, 
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At a meeting of Madras Catholics, it has been decided 
to make additions to the Adyar Orphanage in that city as 
a memorial to the late Archbishop Colgan. 


HE-CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated und 
Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers: 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 


** 
‘ FRED. W, Howe tt, Secretary. 
A famous career of service as military chaplain ends with 
the retirement of Father Collins, DS.O., the Senior 
Chaplain of the Forces. Father Collins began his priestly 
life as an Oblate of St. Charles at Bayswater several years 
before he received his first commission in 1879. There are 
' few better known instances of heroism on the part of the 
_ modern British army chaplain in the field than the oft-told 
tale of Father Collins’ gallant bearing at the action of 
McNeil’s Zareba during the Sudan Campaign of 1885. On 
_ that occasion he crossed a fire-swept zone to deliver an 
_ urgent message in a distant part of the field. His D. S. O. 
was of more modern winning in South Africa, and he has 
_ served on Lord Haldane’s Advisory Committee on. the 
_ Spiritual and Moral Welfare of the Army. 





William Clarke & Son’s Coal. 
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A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


JOHN MERRIDEW. 6s. 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


‘* A stirring ‘sensational novel which grips the reader’s atten- | 
tion.”—PaALL MALL GAZETTE, 


‘*Mr. Arthur knows where he wants to go to, and he can be 
amusing. He had better write again.”—THE WORLD. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, EC. a 


* & 
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- Mr. Ambrose Richard More-O’Ferrall, of Balyna, Ireland, 

and Garway, Herefordshire, whose death in London, at the 
age of sixty-four, we regret to announce, served as High 
Sheriff of Kildare in 1876, and of Carlow in 1887; and 
since 1903 had been the Vice-Lieutenant of Kildare. His 
_ father, the Right Hon. Richard More-O’Ferrall, is remem- 
bered as one of the first Catholics to reach high rank as 
servants of the Colonial Office, having been appointed 
Governor of Malta early in the ’thirties of last century. Mr. 
More-O’Ferrall married, thirty-eight years ago, Jessie, 
daughter of Patrick Gordon-Canning, of Hartpury Court, 
Gloucestershire. 








SANDOW ays:— 


%* * 
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At Sudbury, a few days ago, John Cassidy, a veteran of 
the Crimean War, was laid to rest with Catholic rites and 
military honours ; while at Darlington, last week, took place 
the funeral of James Lubey, who served as a private in the 
8th Hussars during the Indian Mutiny. 


is the essential food I have 
so long wished for. I would 
never be without it.” 


Plasmon & Plasmon Cocoa, 9d.,-1/4, 2/é. 
Plasmon Oats 6d. 
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Sir Henry Bedingfeld has accepted the Presidency of the 
Stonyhurst Association for 1911-12. 
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~ solemnly renewed their baptismal vows. 
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NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—(Continued from page 635.} 


SOUTHWARK, 


CAMBERWELL: A GENEROUS WORKMAN.—The personal sacrifice 
of a member of the congregation of Camberwell met with its reward 
on Tuesday evening, when Mr. Henry Topp was presented at a public 
meeting in the local baths hall with a cheque for fifty guineas and an 
illuminated address. On the occasion of the celebration last year of 
the golden jubilee of the Church of the Sacred Heart, it was necessary 
to expend a large sum of money in the decoration of the interior. Mr. 
Topp, who is a working man possessing considerable artistic skill, 
offered to do the work in the spare hours at the conclusion of his day’s 
labours. The self-imposed task occupied more than 12 months to 
complete, and it was generally agreed that he had considerably beautified 
the church. The address recorded the fact that the congregation had 
watched with appreciation, interest and edification, the devotion with 
which the recipient had laboured night after night in decoration of the 
sanctuary and the church for the celebration of the golden jubilee, and 
Canon Murnane, the rector, joined with the members of his flock in 
congratulating Mr. Topp upon the successful completion of his 
labour of love. 





LEEDS. 


_ THORNE: NEw Mission.—Most heartily did the congregation of 
St. Joseph’s, which assembles in a council school at Thorne, sing their 
Alleluias on Easter Day, for on that day several little children were 
privileged to make their First Communion. Before receiving they 

They had all been presented 
with rosaries and prayer books by a kind benefactor, and Father 
Vermeulen, C.R.P., of Crowle, who serves the church, gave them 
Communion cards as mementos of the great day. 

St. Joseph’s, Thorne, is a new mission some eleven miles distant 
from Crowle, where the Canons Regular of St. Prémontré reside. 
Mass is said once a fortnight by Father Vermeulen, who writes : 
** Although there are 200 Catholics in the new mission, circumstances 
prevent us from saying Mass there oftener unless you, dear readers, will 
come and help us. I beg you through St. Joseph, patron of the new 
mission, not to remain deaf to my prayers and to those of the little 
children who constantly cry to me: ‘Teacher, may we soon have Holy 

_ Mass every Sunday, and a church of our own one day? Do, Father, 
help us, do!’ Dear readers help me, do ! and send an offering for the 
purchase of a foot, or a yard, or a perch, or a rood, or an acre of 
ground.” 


PORTSMOUTH. 


PorTsMOUTH: HoLy WEEK AT THE CATHEDRAL.—A lengthy 
.and sympathetic account is given by 7he Western Daily Press of the 
Holy Week services at the Cathedral. Speaking of the singing of the 
Passion on Palm Sunday, the local paper says: ‘*The narrative was 
given in a strong tenor voice, (The Very Rev. Mgr. Canon Williams, 
who sang this part, has been ‘Chronista’ for 50 years: and on this 
occasion, and again on Good Friday, sang it with the vigour and the 
freshness of a man half his age.) The words of our Saviour are sung 
to a solemn sweet melody, in striking contrast to the high-pitched key of 
the third chanter. Each part has its particular cadence, old, simple, 
rich, admirably suited to the character represented. That of the 
narrator is clear, distinct, and lightly modulated in a tone at once 
grave and pathetic ; that of the interlocutor sprightly, and bordering 
upon the colloquial: that of ‘Christus’ slow, grave, and solemn, 
beginning low and ascending by full tones, then gently varied in rich, 
though simple, modulations, till it ends by a graceful and expressive 
cadence, modified with still greater effect in the interrogatory phrases. 
The chorus, representing the Jewish populace, is sustained by the choir. 
The simple massive harmony expresses the appropriate sentiment with 
a truth and energy which thrills througb the frame and overpowers the 
feeelings. ‘These choruses were composed by Vittoria (1585). Most 
of the choruses are given in a quick, marked, stamping way, well suited 
to the tumultuous outcries of a furious mob.” 

On Maundy Thursday the washing of the. feet and the consecration 
of the Holy Oils were performed by the Bishop of Clifton. His lordship 
sang Pontifical Mass on Easter Sunday, and preached at the evening 
service. 





OBITUARY. 


eR as aerate 
THE REV. MATTHEW FORSTER. 


We regret to announce that on Good Friday afternoon at 3 o’clock 
the soul of the Rev. Matthew Forster, priest of Ellingham, passed away. 
The deceased Father was 54 years of age. After receiving his educa- 
tion at Ushaw College he commenced his priestly work at St. Cuthbert’s 
Grammar School, Neweastle. He was for some time chaplain to 
Benton Grange Convent, and had in turn the charge of the following 
missions : Amble, Hutton House, Alnwick, and Ellingham. On 
Sunday evening the remains were carried to the Oratory, Ellingham 
Hall, where a Requiem was celebrated the following morning by the 
nephew of the deceased, the Rev. M. F. Burdess. Father F. Goldie, 
S.J., who has been supplying at Ellingham during the illness of Father 
Forster, spoke a few touching words to the people on their dead pastor. 
Subsequently, the body was taken to St. Mary’s, Alnwick, where a 
Solemn Requiem was sung by the Bishop of the diocese assisted by the 
following: the Right Rev. Canon Rooney, V.G., assistant-priest, the 
Rev. R. Taylerson deacon, the Rev. J. Kinleside, subdeacon ; the Revv. 
H. Mann and T. Reilly were deacons at the throne. The Very Rev. 
Canon Thomas Smith preached the panegyric from the text, ‘‘ Behold 
an Israelite in whom there is no guile.” The choir was composed of 
priests of the diocese. The body was interred in Alnwick cemetery 
the Bishop officiating at the graveside. There was a large concourse of 
people present including many representatives from Hutton House and 
Amble, R.I.P. 
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Specially introduced at 
the request of the Medical Faculty, 
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Goeco 


A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa with ALLEN AND Hangurys 
Extract oF Matt. i 
** Excellent. Its dietetic and digestive value is beyond dispute.”—Lancet, 
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IS LARGELY THROUGH YOUR FOOD. 
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GRANOSE 


IS A HEALTH FOOD 


of the highest possible dietetic value and skill in manufacture. It | 
is exceptionally rich in 'flesh-forming materials and organic phos- 
phates, and being so thoroughly cooked 


Granose Will Prevent.and Cure Indigestion. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
BY THE BISHOP OF NEWPORT. 


It is difficult to speak too strongly [writes the Bishop of 
Newport in his Pastoral Letter] of the necessity, for Catholics 
of all ages, all ranks and all conditions, of, adequate instruction 
in their holy religion. There never has been a time when 
religious instruction has not béen necessary, or when it has not 
been pressed upon young and old by the solicitude of the 
Church. But our own times are distinguished by a vast increase 
and a rapid circulation of every sort of information. Religious 
knowledge in these days has to compete with knowledge of 
every kind, fora place and position in limited human minds. 
There have been times when it was either religious information 
or emptiness ; religion, and things connected with religion, 
were almost all that multitudes of simple people could ever be 
in the way of learning. Now, knowledge is everywhere ; 
history, politics, social science, physics, mechanics, games, 
stories, and gossip—there is an overflowing supply every 
morning and evening ; much of it weak,'washy, and demoralising, 


THE CHARGE OF THE SIX HUNDRED! 
YOUR LENTEN ALMS!! 


HELP To BUILD A LITTLE SANCTUARY FOR GOD ON THE WOLDS 
OF NortTH LINCOLNSHIRE! ! 

GOODNESs TO Gop’s CnuRCH Is A SAFE INVESTMENT. 

Then enlist to my cohort of six hundred strong 

And help me in rolling the good work along. 

‘* We'll each bring you something,” let good Catholics say, 

And our troubles financial will vanish away. 





DEAR FRIEND, —Onr little sanc- 
tuary is going steadily forward, but 
we have now exhausted all our 
resources, and we are anxious to 
bring the work to a_ successful 
issue. Will your generous heart be 
moved to help us justa little in this 
good work—for God and the Faith 
of old? Acknowledgment is made 
by Fr. Askew, Rector, Holy Souls 
Mission, Scunthorpe, North Lin- 
colnshire. 


but all the same fairly satisfying to the indolent minds of the 
multitude. This is a serious peril for religion. You cannot 
know your religion unless you take pains with it, and there is 
little inclination to use mental application when the mind is 
constantly interested and amused with worldly things. Yet 
religion must be studied, or it will disappear. In the words of 
the Holy Spirit, blessed are those who “search” the testimonies 
of the Lord, and who “meditate” on His holy law. ‘“ Teach 
me,” cries out the servant of God in the ancient Law ; “open 
Thou my eyes,” “ give me understanding” ; “ Thy justifications 
I will never forget, for by them Thou hast’ given me life” 
(Ps. cxviii) 
WANT OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


It is certain that the pulse of the Catholic life beats more 
feebly all through the Church of the present day by reason of 
the want of religious knowledge. We see proofs and evidences 
of this in every sphere of faith and practice. What is it that 

-makes so many Catholics fail to love Almighty God as a father 
and afriend? Itis because they know little of the real Catholic 
teaching about God, and are more or less influenced by the 
agnosticism, the pantheism, the heathenism, and the indifference 
which they see and hear on every side. Why are their prayers 
all through their lives hardly more than vocal formulas, without 
a spark of that divine communion which is meant to lift up the 
soul of every child of God? Why is mental prayer so unusual 
and so strange? Itis because Christians do not study Almighty 
God and learn what He truly is. One of the most disturbing 
features of Catholic life in these days is the difficulty so many 
seem to have in realising that there is only one Church, and in 
understanding the sinfulness and the misfortune of heresy and 
schism. It is because their instruction is soshallow. In their 
approach to the Sacraments, they follow custom, convention, 
worldly convenience, and not unfrequently the dictates of 
human respect—because the great doctrines of grace are 
vaguely known and quite unfamiliar. The life of Our Lord, 
with the deep mysteries which it presupposes, is outside of their 
thought and reading, and they are more or less strangers to 
Bethlehem, to Nazareth, and to Calvary. The impressive 
liturgy of the Catholic Church is to them a sealed book ; the 
Christian year passes by, and has little significance except so 
far as the names of its feasts and seasons are made use of by 
the world. The august worship and ritual of the Church is too 
often as mysterious to them as it is to Protestants ; they have 
never learnt to understand it. All these uncomfortable features 
_ of our Catholic life are in a great measure the result of a blame- 
worthy ignorasice. And there is another, which is perhaps 
the worst of all. When Catholics in these days gist up 
or deny their religion, it is, as a rule, far more because 
they are ignorant than because they are impious or irreligious. 
It is a fact that we often find Catholics, in fairly good 
positions, well-disposed to their Church and their priest, 
and not neglectful of the practice of their faith, suddenly, 
when a worldly temptation faces them, simply giving in, 
because they do not think it matters. Mixed marriages, 
marriage before non-Catholic ministers, the joining in non- 
Catholic worship, co-operation with which is against our faith or 
dangerous to faith, sending children to non-Catholic schools, 
allowing children to be brought up Protestants—these are a 
few of the ways in which too many Catholics deny or endanger 
their faith; and all their piety, goodwill, and love of their 
religion fail to keep them straight, because they really do not 
believe that on such poiuts as these there can be any grave duty 
to stand out against their Protestant friends, and to put them- 
selves to any inconvenience. If they had been well-grounded 
in the study of faith, obedience, and self-denial, it is certain 
that they would have acted in a very different way. In order 
to feel with the Church, to be sensitive to Catholic life, and to 
be penetrated with Catholic spirit, one must have been carefully 
imbued with the Catholic teaching, either from childhood, or 
afterwards. A mere smattering of Catholicism is not sufficient 
to penetrate the complex fabric of the human heart, and to 
protect the mysterious structure which we call human nature 
from the noxious atmosphere and the adverse influences which 
it has to encounter in the world where its lot is cast. 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 
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relatives. 








A Great Perplexity 


Whether to go on to the end with the bricks and 
mortar, or whether to stop—that is the question. 


It seems hard that after so much has been 
done, the work should not go through to a finish, 
especially when the sum now required to make 
up the contract price of £3156 is not so 
very large—some £0950 only. 


But unless my kind friends, who have helped 
me so generously in the past, bestir themselves 
again—and that speedily—I cannot see how 
I can possibly let the work proceed. 


And yet how heartbreaking to have to bring 
the work to a standstill, just when we seemed so 
sure of an early completion, and when we were 
just beginning to reap the benefit of all that 
has been done at such a great expense. 


Believe me, the Social Hall is xot a luxury at 
Pickering—it is an absolute necessity if we are to 
get a real grip on the people. Almost the whole 
influence we have teen able to exert on the non- 
Catholics of the town so far—and we have made 
quite a numbez of converts already—has been in’ 
consequence of social gatherings in our barn- 
hall. 


Now, that it has been demolished we feel the 
need of it sadly, and unless it is replaced the 
work is bound to suffer very seriously. 


I appeal especially to those who are prevented 
by circumstances from giving Personal Service to 
the work of saving souls. I appeal to them to 
do their part, to earn their share of merit by 
generously supporting the efforts of those who 
are fortunate enough to be able to devote their 
lives to the work. 


Help Pickering once again and you will not 


regret it. 


Do not compel us to lose so many and such 
promising opportunities of saving souls, just for 
the want of a few hundred pounds. 





GC A., 1os.; An Easter Offering from a Friend, 


#2 58.3; Ditto from Lady D., £2; J. M., £1, to 


April 19. 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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} Amount already received, £46 10s. . 
Prayers are said each day at Mass for all benefactors and deceased 
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THE BEGINNINGS, 


Religious instruction and formation should begin with the 
earliest years of childhood. Long before reason is attained, 
and the child becomes a fully responsible agent, there are 
feelings tinged with the intelligence that is still below the 
horizon, aspirations that could only rise in an immortal spirit, 
good and bad tendencies, more or less under control, the 
awakening of a sense of duty, and intermittent breathings of 
piety towards a dimly-known Father above. From the begin- 
ning, before a child can really know, its feelings and its action 
should be trained to the good and the right. Frem the begin- 
ning, by earthly analogies and gentle persistence, its intelli- 
gence, still folded in the bud, should be directed to a heavenly 
Father and friend. From the beginning, the life of Jesus 
should be held up in pictures to the child’s wonder-gaze, for 
that sacred Name and all that happened in that holy career 
will leave impressions on the heart which will sweetly facilitate 
the work of conscious reason in the years tocome. In very 
early years a gentle and strictly reasonable pressure should 
prevent evil tendencies from gaining strength, and loving 
encouragement should help the growth of all that is noble, 
pious, and kind. As the age of discretion manifests itself, the 
rudiments of the Christian Kingdom should be imparted ; 
God, Jesus Christ, His redemption, His Church, and His 
Sacraments. For these things are the only safe foundation ; 
they are the elements out of which the book of life will have 
to be written; they are the entrance to the only right way. 
One never knows how much a child takes in, if, by skilful 
repetition and exhibition, he is kept to the simple essentials of 
the Christian view, and if his unresting though immature mind 
is thus led to work out for itself relations and consequences 


a which at first will be dark and confused, like the troubled 


waters of a flooded stream, but will every day run clearer. 
These childish exercises will be all the more powerful in the 


_ formation of character because they are the mind’s own work. 


And if, at this momentous period of a child’s life, it can be 
protected from evil impression, from bad example, and from 
foolish and ignorant parents and nurses, the first teachings cf 


sacred Christian truth will expand daily, and the heart will 


bloom like the “garden of the Lord.” It is at this time that the 
elementary instruction on confession and Communion is given 
to the child to enable it fulfil its obligations as a Catholic. 
These instructions include two great movements of the heart— 
sorrow for having offended so good a Father, and that special 
and beautiful response of human nature to divine beneficence 
which is called forth by the greatest of gifts, the Blessed Sacra- 

ment. Only in the rarest cases will there be any difficulty in 
inspiring the young candidate with repentance, good resolution, 
piety, and gratitude. The powerful infused virtues of faith and 

_ charity always produce a marked result where there are no 
obstacles. Thus the instructor of infancy, whether parent, 
priest, or teacher, should persistently and confidently give 

instruction to young children, carefully selecting the points of 
instruction, patiently instilling the simple lesson, watching the 
rise of pious and religious feeling, and losing no opportunity of 
preoccupying the young imagination and the developing sensi- 
tive faculties with a discipline which will hereafter be a powerful 
ally to the efforts of intelligence. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


After infancy and the first approach to the Sacraments, there 
comes a time, which we may reckon to be of from four to six 
years, when the whole of the Catechism is being gradually 
imparted to the growing boy or girl. We have now to deal 
with reason, with discernment, with responsibility. Candidates 
can be made to understand the seriousness and gravity of life. 
They can apprehend the august majesty of God, the Creator, 
the Last End, the judge of the living and the dead. They can 
be made to appreciate the difference between the broad way 
and the narrow. They can be effectively shown that this life is 
a preparation for an eternal life to come, and that future happi- 
ness depends upon present effort. It will soon be clear to them 
how Jesus Christ came from heaven to redeem them, and to 
stand by them in every step of life, and how He has left His 
Spirit in His place here below, moving and acting in a visible 
kingdom called the Church, and taking hold of men and women 

_ in a most direct and tangible way in the dispensation which we 
call the Sacraments, of which the most mighty is the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. They can be made to enter into their 
own nature, to understand its noble capabilities and aspirations, 
its depravities and shortcomings, and the grand healing and 
repairing forces of the grace of Jesus Christ. All these subjects 
are handled by the instructor during these years of adolescence, 
in the text of the Catechism, in the lessons of Sacred History, and 
in the official and specially blessed utterances of the consecrated 
priest from the steps of the sanctuary. And the pastors of souls 
are well aware that every effort must be made during these 
critical years to secure steady and continuous catechetical train- 
ing, and that if a boy or girl, by the fault of parents, by the want 
of a Catholic school, or by any other misfortune, is hindered 
from receiving instruction during these years, or if the instruc- 
tion be merely intermittent and fragmentary, it is almost a 
certainty that a child will sink into the condition of an outsider 
and a stranger to Catholicism, and will at} the first opportunity 
turn his back upon his faith. 


FIGHTING CYCLE FRICTION. 


Every Engineer knows that Friction wastes Power and 
wears Driving Bearings away. 























Riders often need more energy to overcome the Friction 
of the Driving Parts of their Bicycles than they require 
to propel their Machines along, 





The Sunbeam Bicycle costs more, but it is free from this’ 
Friction. It is dearer at the beginning, but because its’ 
Driving Bearings never wear, it is far, far cheaper in the” 
end (or rather in the dong run, as there is practically no. 
End to Sunbeams). There are Sunbeams in daily use now’ 
that are fifteen to twenty years old. All cyclists should 
write for the r911 Sunbeam Cycle List to 


J. MARSTON Lid. 9 Sunbeamland— 
Wolverhampton— 


where they may study for themselves the celebrated 
system of the Little Oil Bath Lubrication, which saves 
Sunbeam Riders from fighting Friction. 


London Showrooms—r57 and 158, Sloane-street (close , 
to Sloane-square), S,W. 


Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Manchester Showrooms—131 Deansgate. 
DL, 3,C2tNA ana JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 
a#Ja@.9  twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORDDEUTSCHER 
LOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 





PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO, 








Twin-fcrew. |fons. | Next Departures, Destination. 





Pz, Hitel Friedrich | 8,865 | April 25 Straits, China, Japan.* 

Yorck 8,901 | May 9 Straits, China, Japan.* \ 
Roon 8,133 | May 15 Australia 

Prinzess A lice to,git | May 23 Straits, China, Japan.* 

Liitzow 8,81 June 6 Straits, China, Japaa.* 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 


Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, <ud Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 
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Schools, Residences, Public Halls, &c. Domestic 
Hot Water Supply. Greatest economy in full, wi 
consumption. No skilled attention required. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd.,Norwich.| 
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NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY 
HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
These Large and Well-appointed Temperance Horters have Passenger 
Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Perfect Sanitation, 
Fireproof Floors, Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOM, ATTENDANCE, and TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 
Fons from 5/6 to 8/- 
TABLE D’HOT DINNER (6 COURSES), 3/- 
Full TarifZ and Testimonials on application, 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
Thackeray Hotel, 


‘© THACKERAY, LONDON.” 








Special Estim- 
atesand Illustr- 
ated Price Lists 
are sent free 
on application. 


Kingsley Hotel— 
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It is not necessary, at this moment, to enter into the details 
of Catholicism. There is for all our missions and schools a 
carefully considered syllabus of religious instruction, which, if it 
is faithfully followed, will secure a good training in his or her 
religion for any child that remains a suitable time at school. 
But we may dwell on one or two features that ought to mark 
the catechetical training of children of the age we are con- 
sidering. For example, it is then that the faculty of attention 
begins to show itself. As all teachers know, attention is a 
faculty on which the mind in great measure depends both for 
“enrichment and cultivation. Without attention, information 
and experience leave only faint impressions, and reasoning is 
inert for want of premisses. Moreover, it is a faculty which can 
‘be cherished and stimulated by a good teacher, or which can 
remain undeveloped and unused when there is no one to arouse 
and guide it. The Kingdom of Christ upon earth—that is, 
-our holy religion in all its amplitude of existence and of state- 
ment—is definite, solid, and striking in the highest degree. 
Vague or misty religion is not Christianity. The Kingdom of 
-God rests on a set of hard facts, and every stone in the building 
of it can be handled and measured. The Catechism, therefore, 
-clamours for attention. The Catholic instructor has not to 








make suggestions, to sketch out dreamy tendencies, or to steer | 


<between half-affirmations and hesitating negations. There is 
plenty of this in what passes for religion 1n the world we live in. 
In Catholicism the mind has to deal with persons, historical 
-events, unseen but most real powers, and matters that affect the 
world and its inhabitants and the souls and bodies of men, much 
more powerfully than the laws of the natural world, the revolu- 
tions of the planets, and the storms and tempests of the earth. 
It is very important that the mind of Christians should quickly 
learn to grasp the facts of this marvellous universe, which is 
nowhere described in the text-books of science, and which the 
modern spirit would fain keep out of the pages of history, The 
fresh and untired attention of a boy or girl meets here with just 
the satisfaction that draws and attracts it. Only let the tale be 
told skilfully, the points put clearly, and the essential doctrines 
made definite enough, and the young mind never altogether 
loses its hold thereon, even when other knowledge pours in and 
other interests make their demands on the human powers. 


THE SENTIMENT OF CATHOLIC CITIZENSHIP. 


Another, powerful effect which may be, and ought to be, 
produced on the Catholic boy and girl by the Catechism is the 
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sentiment of Catholic citizenship, or, as it may be expressed, 
the pride and joy of belonging to the Catholic family. Let us 
cali it a sentiment, though it is more than a sentiment, for it is 
grounded on human nature and divine sanction. In human 
things, it is natural that sons and daughters who grow up in 
the bosom of a happy family, with noble traditions, in peace 
and in safety, should feel that their inheritance is precious. But 
the family or Kingdom of Christ, in whom we are all one, with 
a unity transcending flesh and blood, far surpasses in nobility, 
glory, and security anything else that there is upon earth. It 
is a very wide Kingdom, with its King in heaven and its 
members all through the heavens and the earth. Its King 
reaches to every soul and to the soul’s deepest essence, leading 
it with unfaltering Providence all through time and all through 
eternity. Heis the Friend and Father of every soul, and in 
Jesus Christ there is nothing He would not do, were it necessary, 
for each soul’s salvation. This spiritual Kingdom, which is the 
family of God and of Jesus, has been made visible and effectual 
by a visible Kingdom on earth. 
and glorious history. Jesus Christ began it, the Apostles laid 
its foundation, the martyrs, the confessors, the pontiffs and the 
Kings and peoples 
have made ic their chief glory, and it has covered the earth. 
It has fought and suffered, and triumphed, and fought and 
suffered again. At this day, with its Pontiff, its bishops, its 
priests, its altars, and its millions of children, it is as great 
and august, and as living and real as at any time of its history, 
A boy or girl, it would seem, could easily learn to feel that to 
be a Catholic is to belong to a proud stock. The reality of the 
Father in Heaven, of the Redeemer upon earth, of the Spirit 
actually working, of the faith, the peace and the security of 
men and women within this habitation of divine love, should 
easily preoccupy the heart, and should be so completely 
assimilated that it would never afterwards be lost. When a 
youth has once said, in his very heart, “the Catholic religion is 
my religion,” he will probably never cease to cling to it as he 
would to his own family. But he will with difficulty learn to say 
this unless he learns it during the days of his Catechism. 

If the instruction of a Catholic soul has been carried out 
with regularity and good results during the time of childhood 
and of youth, then there remains the equally important work of 
carrying on that instruction from youth to maturity and old age. 
What is it that generally happens? It is, that the large 
majority of our people practically forget their Catechism three 
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LLL LLL LLL LECCE IDLE SILO, 


This is true not 
merely of those who have to work with their hands. It happens 
also with those who have an education which should make it 
easy for them to keep up a certain cultivation of mind, and 
who have time to read. With the working class it is either 
because they seldom read anything, or because the only things 
they do read are the frivolities and stupidities of the hour, With 
the more leisured classes it is because they have so much pressed 
upon them in the shape of business, gossip and fiction that they 
never make time to attend to religion. An additional reason is, 
that they do not attend sermons and instructions in church, 
and do not know—because they do not trouble to find out— 
suitable Catholic books and periodicals. All classes of Catholics 
ought to recognise that it is an inexorable mental law, that 
acquired knowledge rapidly fades out of the mind unless it is 
It can only be renewed by bringing the mental 
faculties to bear upon it afresh ; by reviewing it in efforts of 
memory, by adding fresh knowledge which, by means of com- 
parison and extension, revives the old, by correcting and 
analysing, by deducing consequences and relations. When the 
‘knowledge acquired in youth is not subjected to processes of 
this kind, either a man remains intellectually a child all his life, 
-or else he drops even the equipments of a child. He learns, for 
example, in his Catechism that Jesus Christ the Son of God was 
made man. All the words of this sentence are intelligible to 
him, even as a child. But how much is there in that short 
sentence that is still tolearn! The full meaning of the words 
“Jesus” and of “Christ,” the significance of “Son of God,” 
the light throw upon the great conception of God by the 
Incarnation, the meaning of His being Man, His own personality, 
and the attributes of His double nature, and much besides. It 
is not meant that every Catholic should enter deeply into studies 
like these, which have stirred up the learned and the saintly to 
write great volumes. But it is certain that a man must either 
go on learning a little more every month of his life, or else the 


knowledge he has dries up and disappears. 


_ THE NECESSITY OF STUDY. 
Now, it must be clearly understood that every one, without 


-exception, is capable of thus keeping up his religious knowledge. 
All he has to 4a is to listen, to read and to think. There are 


plenty of instructive sermons, there are plenty of useful books, 
and there is no man or woman who should not find the time to 
devote to religious instruction. This isa duty which we all 
owe to God and our immortal souls. Perhaps we learnt our 
Catechism well when we were children. But we are children 
no longer. Our faculties have strengthened, our understand- 
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OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


ing has deepened, our minds have enlarged, and the gift of 
Holy Faith that we rejoice to possess has more and more, by 
the help of prayer and the sacraments, penetrated our natural 
powers. That being so, every year should see us better able to 
appreciate our holy religion, and if we refuse to give ourselves 
the chance of reading, listening and thinking, we refuse to attend 
to God Himself, and we gradually become strangers to Him, 
with the consequences which have already been described. 

There is, moreover, a special reason, in this country, at the 
present time, to keep up the study of our religion. Our religion 
is exposed to attack. What does this mean ? It means that the 
religious treasure of every individual soul is in danger. For 
attacks on religion are not affairs of books or of speculation, 
but they touch the souls of the living. It is of no use for any 
of us to say that we do not read. books against the faith, or 
listen to the arguments of Protestants. The poison of 
the books is in the air you breathe; the arguments under 
all sorts of forms and disguises, are in all your penny and 
halfpenny papers. A man whose knowledge of his religion 
is only that of a child can never be safe against religious 
attacks which are made by mature and reflecting men. Even 
if the form of the attack is only insinuation, sneers, human 
respect, or joking, an ignorant Catholic who cannot form clear 
ideasof his holy religion is made unhappy, or very probably comes 
to feel ashamed of the convictions of his childhood, is shaken in 
his simple faith, and weakened in his allegiance to the Kingdom 
of Christ. This is especially likely to happen when there are 
direct attacks on the Church. The great contest of the present 
day is Church against No-Church. Nearly all the intellect of 
this country is on the side of No-Church. The cheap paper, 
and the man in the street or the works, re-echo the lesson 
they have learnt, and are convinced that it is irrational to 
believe in one visible, teaching, and governing church. And 
unless a Catholic can grasp, in outline at least, the meaning 
of the Catholic Church and its evidences, he is rightly miser- 
able and stricken with shame when he hears the talk that 
goes on against it. 

Therefore, religious instruction must be kept up all through 
life. That isthe reason why pastors take such pains to state, 
explain and develop Catholic truth in their sermons and 
instructions. That is the reason why they cannot excuse those 
who never come to a sermon, but on Sunday simply content 
themselves with hearing Mass. That is the reason why they 
are so deeply saddened at the negligence of so many of our 
people, who never come to church at all. And that is the 
reason why the Bishop is so anxious about the hundreds of 
Catholic families, in this diocese, who have found work ata 
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EMPIRE’S GREATEST RAILWAY. 


SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers, 
. Only four days open sea. 


Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada. 
Fastest route to Western States. 


Fast Route to Japan and China, All-British route to Australia and New 
Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


For jurther particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65, CHARING CROSS 
67-68, KING WILLIAM sr., } LONDON. 


24, JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
18; ST, AUGUSTINE’S PARADE, BRISTOL, 
41, VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted — : 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three. ,, 6s. od. 
Fach additional word, per ,, id. 
Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 
each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 


per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. Od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column 9s. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. Od. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 
Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from THE TABLET shouldenclose 3d. to cover 

cost of postage. 


~~ SITUATIONS WANTED 





RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till :—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o'clock. “stablished 
1874. Telegrams, ‘ Anxiously, London.’ Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Moltcn-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses. Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended, 


he BUTLER. Married. Age 31. No 
children. Country preferred. McCarthy, 25, 
Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. 


AN S GARDENER, head of three. Mrs. 

Waldorf Astor will recommend W., Friend, nearly 
four years here. Fourteen years’ experience ir all 
branches. Age 29. Married when suited, Catholic. 
Address Cliveden, Taplow. 


GEENT LEN AN (44), strict disciplin- 

arian, highest references, seeks position of trust. 
Address H. G., care of Messrs, Burns and Oates, 
Orchard-street, London, W. 


ERMAN Lady, 23, Roman Catholic, 

fluent French. musical, needlework, wants situa- 

tion as LADY’S COMPANION, or to children. Small 
salary. References. Apply 261, TABLET Office. 


RADUATE in Honours, experienced 
teacher, seeks TUTORSHIP in Catholic 
“Tutor,” 5, Killowen Villas, Isleworth, 

















- family. 
London. 


® EAD LAUNDRY-MAID of two or 


three, or help given. Good character. Agnes 
Hayward, 53, Lansdown-road, Old Charlton, Kent. 


ADY ALICE REYNTIENS tho- 

roughly recommends as HEAT) GARDENER 

Laws. Experienced. Hard worker. Given every satis- 

faction. Can work €lectric light engine. Cathclic. 

Married. Good references, three years. Kirtling 
Tower, Newmarket. 


ee. wishes personally to recom- 
mend her perfect German Finishing GOVER- 
NESS. Certificated Germany, diplémée superieur 
Paris, fluent French, Literature, German, English 
subjects, Music, &c. Apply by letter 10, Onslow 
Gardens, S.W. 


A i ‘RAINED NURSE, 39, wishes posi- 

tion as HOUSEKEEPER to priest, gentlemen, 
or elderly couple. Good cook and manager. Fifteen 
years one position. Excellent references. Address 281, 
Taser Office. 


NDER HOUSEMAID.—Mrs. 

McDonald, Invernevis, Fort William, "N.B., 

highly recommends Christina Macdougall. R.C, Age 
20. Apply as above. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
fee ele NURSE (R.C.) required 


to take charge of 4 children and an infant from 
the month, Nursemaid kept. Wages £24. Apply, 
stating age and experience, No. 289, TABLET Office. 


VY ODED, a fully qualified Catholic 
ARCHITECT as partner in an old-established 
firm in Yorksbire. 























No. 227, TABLET Office. 
ANTED, respectable HOUSE- 


MAID for Convent guest rooms. Age between 
30 and 4o, Apply 271, TaBLet Office. 


VW/ANTED, Married Couple (Army 


pensioner preferred). Wife thoroughly experi- 
enced cook. Man to wait table and assist housework. 
Abstainers. Ages not over 45. Two ladies. Enclosed 
photos, Miss Sharp, Trevone, Padstow. 


WANTED, about May 6, for new 

house, very good plain COOK. Also superior 
HOUSE -PARLOURMAID. English or Scotch, 
Aged f25 to 35. Two in family. State wages and 
references. Mrs, John Malet, Basildene, Roehampton, 











Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to- 


MRS. FISHER, 





HOUSES, &c. 
AJANTED, small HOUSE to rent, 


unfurnished, with some stabling, in or near a 
village, within two miles ofa Catholic Church. Apply 
H. J. B., Little Bourton House, Banbury. 


A WELL-BUILT HOUSE TO LET 


on lease, one mile from Ormskirk, two miles 
from Burscough Junction Station, close to Orm skirk 
golf links in New Park, and Ruins of Burscough 
Abbey, containing nine bed and dressing-rooms, bath- 
room (hot and cold), r>ree reception-rooms and lounge 
hall, billiarc-room, and ample domestic offices; well 
laid-out grounds consisting of ornamental gardens, 
tennis lawn, fruit and kitchen garden with garden 
pavilion, two greenhouses. Rent £100 per annum, 
For full particulars apply Army and Navy Auxiliary 
Co-operative Supply, Limited, Francis-street, West- 
minster, S. W. 


ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as “‘ The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c. Land can also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about 7oo acres. For full par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. \ 


ANTS., BOSCOMBE. — Comfort- 

ably furnished detached HOUSE TO LET, 

Three sitting, six bed-rooms, bath. Large shady 

garden. Close Catholic church, sea, tram, shops. 

Three guineas week ; reduction long period. Photos 
sent. No. 204, TABLET Office, 


USSEX, five minutes from R.C. 
Church, three miles from station.—TO LET, 
HOUSE, containing eight bed-rooms, three sitting- 
rooms, usual offices. Company’s water. Good garden. 
Low rent. Can be seen any time; key at the Post 
Office, Slindon, Arundel. For particulars apply Mrs. 
Leslie, 12, Eccleston-street, S.W. No agents. 


ANTED, to rent, a nice HOUSE 

(Unfurnished) in a bracing climate within 100 

miles of London. Neara Catholic Church and golf 

links, Three reception-rooms, seven or eight bed- 

rooms, small garden and coachhouse. Rent about £120 
or less, Address C. K., 94, St. Aldates, Oxford. 


HOTELS, &c. 
ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL; 














Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 


sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.aday. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 

standiag in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in 1ondon, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, ¢rawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. Jong. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
furnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms, “Phone 290, West. 


REIMS. — “ LA CHAMPAGNE” 


Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic 
house. 125 ,francs monthly. Best references. Old 
historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome, 

For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagne. 


UNNY SURREY.—ST. STEPHEN’S, 


Sorsiton Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, too feet above sea level. Gravelsoil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical] 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘' Matron.” 


SWITZERLAND. —English Lady if 


own house on Lake Geneva, and also in lovely 
mountains near Chateau d’Oex, takes Paying Guests 
from 35s, weekly. Highly recommended. Photos sent. 
Best English references. No. 260, TABLET Office. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Private Home. 
ERVOUS, mild mental, and other 


cases. Homelife. Lovely house and grounds, 
near Richmond Park, Billiards, croquet, tennis, &c. 
References from specialists, former patients, and their 
friends, Address Resident Physician (Catholic), 284, 
Taser Office. 
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The Certainty of Comfort.—The 


great feature of Clytha is that visitors can run down 
for a week-end or longer with the complete confidence 

of being perfectly comfortable during their stay. The 

house has been fitted with every modern convenience, 

the cuisine receives the untiring watchfulness of the’ 
management, the staff are assiduously attentive. The 
air is invigorating, the country charming, and there is: 
a Catholic chapel in the Convent next docr ; station, 
golf-links, and river close at 2and. Farther details. 
from Miss Morgan, ‘‘ Chytha. 


WIDOW Lady wishes to meet with - 


young or middle-aged lady to share her home- 








in Sussex country town for companionship. Refer- 
ences required. No, 256, TasLet Office. 
BRIGHTON, — High-class Catholic 


. NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases: 
received. Terms from £1 10s, to 46 6s. a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College 
terrace, Kemp Town. 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK. 


WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 
Easy of access. Private graves from £2 ros. Chaplain, 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro-_ 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood’ 


Cemetery. 
G ERMANY, CASSEL. — Refined 
Roman Catholic Educational Home for gentle- 
men’s daughters. Home life. Every opportunity of 
learning the language quickly and easily. Certificated 
teachers for all subjects. Careful attention paid to 
health and happiness. Herrn Geheimrat Neumann, 
Karthauserstr. 1, Cassel. 


H ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 

Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 
is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cask 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 

















M ILE-FED BACON.—Streaky mild, 
L 46lb. sides, or 30half-sides, 8%lb. ; 14 boneless 
flitches, od. ; 14 hams, gd., smoked or pale. Rail paid. 
Cash with order. M. Woodhouse, Dairy Farming 
Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 








BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
2 great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau-. 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 6in, and oin. on Oak Crosses, ‘tsin. and 
2tin., 8s. 6d. and rs. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes, Post free THOMAS METHLEY, &sq., 


9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
S ITUATED in a notoriously healthy 
part of the country, St. Anthony’s School offers a. 
thoroughly prectical and up-to-date education to the 
daughters of parents to whom »oderatze fees are a con- 
sideration. . Pupils are prepared for the Oxford Locak 
and Higher Local Examinations. Address Rev. 
Mother, Convent of Christian Instruction, 





SHERBORNE, DORSET, 





1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, ; 


BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD. — Gentle- 
women trained 2s Children's Nurses. Practical train- 
ing. Babies and little children resident. Needlework, 
laundry, cooking, kindergarten taught. Lectures on. 
Hygiene, First Aid, Physiology. Posts obtained when. 
training completed. Address Principal. 


G PEECH in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 


/ — Bar, on the Stage, or in Song, demands efficient. 
training. A Jarge experience in voice culture, 
elocution and gesture, enables me to give valuable aid 
im removing defects and developing efficiency, 
Edward Mooney, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensing-. 
ton. 


CGUMMER UNDERWEAR in alt 


' textures may be bought direct from the Mills. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Free Book, 
enabling you to order exact requirements. Dept. B. 3, 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


T. ANNE'S RESIDENCE, 

AT FRANCISCAN CONVENT, TAUNTON, 
for Ladies of the upper classes wishing to learn prace 
tical Household Management, including Accounts 
Catering, Cooking, Light Laundry, and Dressmakings 
First Aid. Sacristy Work if desired, Fee 27s. a week, 
Private bedrooms. 














*T UITION.—Boys received in seaside 
A Rectory. Public examinations, strictly individual 
tuition. Very successful with backward boys. * Highest 
references. Golf, boating, tennis, &c. Forty guineas 
yearly. Father Carew, Catholic Rectory, Tenby. 


GHARES FOR SALE, — Advertiser 


will sell 100 fully paid Shares of £5 each in well-- 
established Industrial Company doing large and 
increasing business. Will accept 30s. per share for all 
or part. Seller will pay transfer expense, and guarantee 
minimum dividend of 3s. per share for current year, 
equal to 10% on purchase price. Copy of last Balance- 
Sheet, certified by Chartered Accountants, and full 
particulars on application to ‘t H, G.,” care of Ingram,. 
Cree and Co., Advertising Agents, (Zamage Buildings 
London, E.G f , 
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distance from a church or school, and who never hear their | 
- religion spoken of except to be contradicted. No wonder | 
that scores of good Irish and Catholic names are added every | 
year to the hosts of those who do not believe. | 
Let us conclude by making a good resolution to mark this 
Lenten season by seriously taking up religious instruction. 
Let the clergy, whose Sunday,gork is so arduous, utilise every 
point of their ministry where a word of instruction can be put 
in. Let them enlist not only the Sisters and the teachers, 
whose labour is so praiseworthy and effective, but all, whether 
men or women, who can be usefully employed in imparting 
instruction. It is the wish of the Holy See that the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine should be established in every parish. 
This is a matter we have not yet been able to take up in this 
diocese, for various reasons. But if any rector should wish to 
organise this Confraternity, and set it to work, it would be easy 
i to obtain authorisation in the proper quarter for such rules or 
_ modifications of rules as would suit our circumstances. Let our 
_ instructed Catholics make it a duty to read Catholic books, such 
as those which develop doctrine and explain the spiritual life, 
as well as history and the lives of the Saints. And, indeed, 
_ there is no household which should not have its Catholic books 
and leaflets, such as are on sale at the lowest prices by the 
- Catholic Truth Scviety. Let no Catholic think it beneath him 
to attend in church when the Catechism is being given to 
children. This is a most fruitful means of keeping up the 
_ knowledge of our religion. And let the Sunday sermons be 
dutifully followed that the “ Word of the Lord” may produce 
- in all our hearts that light and piety which will sanctify our 
- lives and prepare us for the judgment to come. 


. 
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ee 



















Naughty little boy, after correction from distressed father and mother: 
ae 1 fink I’ll go back to heaven where I come’d from.” —Punch, 





ABOVE ALL, BENGER’S IS 


CAE a 7 _|| THE PATENT STEAM 
"a Gig, 
LZ A CARPET 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
—_—_—___.4 


_The Annual Meeting of the Bishops of England and Wales 
will take place at Archbishop’s House, Westminster, beginning on 
Tuesday, April 25. On the evening of that day there will be the 
usual reception for gentlemen at 9 p.m. No special invitations are 
issued, 

The Archbishop will preside at the Annual Meeting of the 
Catholic Truth Society, which will be held in the Cathedral Hall at 
4 p.m. on Friday, April 28. At 8 p.m. on the evening of the same 
day there will be a meeting of members and friends at Bishop’s House, 
St. George’s-road, S,E., at which the Bishop of Southwark will preside. 


The Archbishop of Westminster has accepted the Lord 
Mayor’s invitation to attend a meeting of the citizens of London at the 
Guildhall on the 28th inst., on the subject of Anglo-American arbitration. 


A Quarterly General Meeting of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul will be held on Sunday, April 30, in the schoolroom adjoining 
the Church of St. Peter and the Guardian Angels, Paradise-street, 
Rotherhithe, $.E., preceded by Benediction in the church at 3.30 p.m. 


Seven Archbishops and Bishops and two Members of Parlia- 
ment will attend the annual dinner of the Catholic Association on 
Wednesday, April 26. 


A ES 


Hoty WEEK AT THE GARDEN CiTy.—All the services and cere- 
monies of Holy Week were carried out here with that precision of 
liturgic detail which characterises the little church of St. Hugh, Letch- 
worth. Dr. Adrian Fortescue was assisted by the Rev. Cynil 
Martindale and a well-trained body of men and boy servers, and the 
Plainsong and sixteenth century Italian polyphonic music was admir- 
ably rendered by the choir under the direction of Mr. T. W. Willson, 
organist and choirmaster. During the Sung Mass on Easter Day it 
was announced that a rood, a statue of Our Lady, some old stained glass, 
and an exquisitely embroidered white chasuble had been presented. 
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nourishment to the system, 
it really promotes sound, 
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FOOD FOR RESTFUL NIGHTS. a7 COMPANY LIMITED 
It is so easily digested aa Collect and deliver free 
and so soothing and agree- we Z Za Sa aes yng pes ees 
able, that while giving full ZZZ || boca” (Cleaneay 
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vz healthy sleep. 
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Benger’s Food is 
mixed with freshnew 
2 — milk when prepared. 
It forms a dainty and 
delicious cream, 
entirely free from rough 
and indigestible particles. 
Infants thrive on it, delicate 
and aged persons enjoy it. 
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The composition of Benger’s 
Food is well known to medical 


men and is approved by them. gy g Z 
The Proprietors of Benger’s Y 


Food issue a Booklet con- 
taining much valuable in- 


WN 
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AS formation on the feeding WG 
f SS of Invalids, Infants, &c. Z 
Bray A copy will be sent post Z 
BY Soa eee free on application to Z 
Benger’s Food, Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. tuGZ 
's Food i in ti hemtists, et Gog 
Benger's Food is sold in dims by Chentists, ete., GZLZGZ 
‘ ere. Z Z 
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BIRKBECK BANK. |sesezery. 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 


allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 


C. F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 





» SoutHampTon Buitpincs, Hich Hotzorn, W.C 


24 PER CENT. INTEREST | 


ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE, 


HOME FOR LADIES. 


ist and 2nd Class, with Private 
Address for use of the Patients. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother; 


ST, JOSEPH’S, ASHFORD, Middlesex. 

















BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON. 


Telephones— Telegrams— 
127 North, Eradicate, London. 
2 Lines. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 


196, YORK-ROAD, Holloway. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Sickness, ure Liability, 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 
Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 
Guarantee Risks 
Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers Assurance 


Company, 
the Shares of which are vested in the 


North British and Mercantile 
_ Insurance Co. 
_, Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000, 
Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over 46,000,000, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 








is the Best Remedy for 

Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, 
i Gout and Indigestion, 





Safest and most Effective 


Aperient for Regular Use, 
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Perfect Comfort 


means a car which is easy to drive and steer—a car which “holds the 
road” under every circumstance. It means a car which is absolutely 
without vibration and noise—a car in which you are perfectly protected, 
and in which you can ride all day without fatigue. It means a car of 
ample power for every purpose—a car which runs ‘on top,” is 
flexible, and picks up quickly in traffic. The J. D. Siddeley Type 
Deasy Cars combine all these qualities in an exceptional degree. 


The prices of the Four-seated Torpedo Phaeton, as 
illustrated, complete for the road, are as follows: 


Standard Quality. Best Quality. 









eT Te £440 ...... £460 
hela teeke £510... £535 
bite £570... $595 


Let us send you our Catalogue with full 
particulars and specifications. 

THE DEASY MOTOR CAR MFG, 
COMPANY LIMITED. 


London Agency: The Connaught Motor & Carriage Coy., 
Ltd., 27, Long Acre, W.C. 





The J. D. Siddeley Type 
Deasy Torpedo Phaeton. 




















The Holy Father & the Life of Cardinal Vaughan. 
The following is a translation of Pope Pius X.’s letter to the A uthor of 
the Life of Cardinal Vaughan which is now im tts Fourth Thousand. 


Sincerely congratulating Our well- 
beloved son, John Snead-Cox, upon 
his admirable work upon the life 
and labours of the much-loved 
Cardinal Vaughan, Arch- 
bishopof Westminster, and 
earnestly hoping that, for 
the spread of good ex- 
ample, it may be trans- 
lated into the languages of 
other nations, We most 
affectionately bestow upon 
him in token of Our favour 
and goodwill the Apostolic 
Benediction. PIUS X., Pope. 
From the Vatican on the 5th day 

of April, orl. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Some of the remarks and announcements made last week 
by Mr. Runciman during his tour in Lancashire deserve 
special notice. One concerned the question of training 
colleges. Speaking at Lancaster of his anxiety to give 
teachers an equal chance in their training, he mentioned 
that whereas a few years ago nine-tenths of the places in 
the training colleges were held by denominationalists, he 


had now out of 12,000 places succeeded in getting 9,000 
free to all denominations. 


This declaration ought at least 
to put an end to the whines to which we have been accus- 


 tomed of Nonconformist candidates being unable to secure 


proper training for the profession. He also pointed out 
that the Board were doing all they could to encourage 
individuality among the teachers, for “the personality of a 


- teacher must be impressed upon the personality of a 


school.” Quite so, and that is the reason why Catholics 
have always insisted that their children should be taught by 
Catholic teachers so that the atmosphere and character of 
the school should be Catholic. Mr. Runciman had alsoa 
good word to say about the system introduced by the adopt- 
tion of the block grant in 1897. ‘‘No doubt,” he said 
with a touch of affected aloofness, ‘‘ the bureaucrats found 
payment by results a very convenient way of measuring 
education, but it had nothing but a bureaucratic advantage 
to commend it. It was wiped out in 1897 and marked the 
emancipation of the teacher. Whitehall was under his 
direction emphasising the fact that they did not wish to see 
a rigid uniformity, but wished teachers to think for them- 
selves and adopt the best methods for the needs of the 


district. 


His announcement concerned the better chances to be 
given for the training of teachers. It was contained in the 
following words: ‘The Education Department,” he said, 
‘had been considering the question of a completer and wider 
education and the training of young teachers. His pro- 
posal was to provide, by administrative powers and not by 
a bill, that young teachers in the university training depart- 
ments who were attempting to cram into three years two 
sets of training and university work should be set free to do 
their best in three years to obtain the best possible degree 
and be as well equipped as their competitors. Then, in 
the fourth year, they were to end up by specialising. In 
that specialising year he intended to give them exactly the 
same assistance as they received in the first three years ; they 
would be given a maintenance allowance and have their 
fees paid. This would enable them at the end of four years 
to be better equipped at the cost of the State than their 
predecessors had been.” 


Another announcement more nearly concerned the great 
question round which the education controversy has centred 
for so many years. Mr. Asquith has recently given repeated 
pledges to his supporters that after the passing of the 
Parliament Bill, an Education Bill on ‘‘ Liberal” lines shall 
be forthcoming. And now Mr. Runciman, speaking in 
the congenial atmosphere of the National Liberal Club has 
said ditto. He told his hearers that “Liberals stood for 
self-government in the widest and best sense. If Home 
Rule were one of the things to be passed under the Parlia- 
ment Bill—and they had no reason to dread it—why should 
they not support that bill for other reasons ? He saw no 





reason why they should not get an Education Bill through 
under it, an Electoral Reform Bill, and licensing reform, 
Very nearly all the education controversy during the last 
five or six years had centred round religion. He hoped 
that Liberals were not going to get into the way of thinking 
that when they had solved the religious difficulty they had 
solved all our education problems, The reason he wanted 
to see the religious difficulty out of the way was not only 
because he was in favour of religious equality, but because 
he wanted to see attention in this country diverted from 
religious squabbles to the true problems of education.” 





Mr. Runciman having paid this tribute to political con- 
siderations went on to refer to his proposals in regard to the 
training of teachers and closed on a point upon which he 
will gain the sympathy of those interested in education. 
Insisting on the need of linking up our schools to allow 
social efforts, be said that “when we talked about the 
dead-end of employment and the wasting of youth we 
should remember that all these things were school questions, 
and as such those responsible for education must extend the 
range of their activities. He hoped shortly to see an 
extension of the continuation school system which would 
catch boys and girls immediately on leaving school so that 
they might never lose the habit of learning. Therein, he 
thought, lay our greatest hope for raising up, not only an 
intelligent, but also a happy people.” 





— 


Perhaps the strongest feature of the Teachers’ Congress 
was the outspoken way in which the Board of Education. 
was dealt with in connexion with what has come to be 
known as the Holmes circular on the recruitment of the - 
inspectorate. A resolution was proposed condemning the 
circular and the policy behind it, which had for the past 
three years been administratively directed to the discredit 
of teachers not belonging to a certain social class. The 
items of the circular were declared to be “untrue, unjust, 
and malicious ” ; a demand was made that the inspectorate 
should be open to persons of capacity, experience, and 
merit, irrespective of their social antecedents, and that there 
should be a Parliamentary inquiry into the anti-democratic 
policy and practice which characterise the Board’s adminis- 
tration as a whole, This resolution was moved by Mr. 
Pickles in a telling speech, in which Mr. Runciman was 
plainly told that he must either back or sack his officials. 
If elementary teachers were as bad as they were painted, 
whose fault was it but the men who bad the training and 
control in their hands? “The teachers were absolutely 
tired of their forty years wandering in the wilderness. They 
believed the country needed capacity even more than 
culture, ability rather than accent, talent rather than 
tradition. Draconian measures were needed at the Board 
of Education. The dry-rot of officialdom must be uptorn, 
the unbridled liberty of the bureaucrat must be ended.” 
Mr. Waddington spoke even more strongly in suggesting 
that to the resolution should be added words of thanks to 
Mr. Hoare for having brought the circular to the knowledge 
of Parliament. He said: “Mr. Runciman’s only answer 
to criticism was a cry of ‘Stop thief.’ There was nothing 
for it but to clear out everybody who had anything to do 
with it, and if Mr, Runciman was not the man to do it, it 
was time for the Government to take it in hand and clear 
out Mr. Runciman.” 


Echoes of the great Swansea Judgment in the House of 
Lords will probably be heard for some time. It not only 
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was a great victory for denominational schools over the 
particular local authority involved, but also a stern warning 
to all such authorities as may contemplate taking up 
such a policy in the future. It was a great victory also over 
the Board of Education under its present masters who, 
The Daily Chronicle does not hesitate to say, were very 
badly advised. They should be wiser now. The very 
persistence with which they have carried the case from 
court to court to the final court of appeal in the land, has 
only served to make the judgment more definite, authorita- 
tive, and crushing. The 42,500 which the appeals have 
cost the Board have at least been expended, as it happens, 
in strengthening the position of the voluntary schools. At 
the same time, had the Board been open to argument and 
conviction, the money might have been saved for other 
purposes. For the Lord Chancellor declared that there was 
“no manner of doubt” of the rightness of Mr. Hamilton’s 
report on the case when he went down to hold a public 
inquiry into the case. Had the Board acted upon the 
verdict of their own Commissioner, this succession of 
hearings would have been avoided, and the Board saved a 
needless humiliation. But, as we have said, it is at least 
satisfactory that the citadel has but been strengthened by 
this complete overthrow of the besiegers. 


There has been a disposition in some quarters to make 
the most of the words used by the Lord Chancellor as to 
the question of differentiation in their treatment of the 
schools under their charge by the local authorities. But 
Lord Loreburn’s words were so clear that little consolation 
is to be derived from them by those who would seek to 
starve these schools. The difference between the expressions 
used by the Lord Chancellor and those used by the Judges 
in the Courts below is, as Zhe School Guardian well points 
out, “ more of a theoretical than of a practical character.” 
There might, said Lord Loreburn, be differentiation, but 
only when there were “special circumstances appropriate to 
it,” without which differentiation would be ‘cogent 
evidence of an intention to starve the less favoured schools.” 
That is clear and uncompromising enough for all practical 
purposes, and we do not see what authority can be got out 
of it for starvation purposes. Lord Shaw, in expressing his 
complete concurrence with the judgment, added something 
upon this very point of differentiation. His words pointed 
in the same direction as Lord Loreburn’s. He had ‘no 
doubt that the local authority must act impartially,” and he 
declared that ‘ where the circumstances are the same, dis- 
crimination primarily requires justification.” From this it 
is at least clear that political feeling is not one of these 
** special circumstances,” and equally so the fact of a school 
being a voluntary school. We would commend to the 
- notice of our readers the excellent remarks on the judgment 
made by Zhe Schoolmaster which we reproduce in another 
column. 


Complaints as to the unsatisfactory results given by the 
teaching in elementary schools have again been heard at 
teachers’ gatherings during the last few days. Thus, at the 
general meeting of the Incorporated Association of Assistant- 
Masters, held in London on Saturday, Mr. A. A. Somerville, 
of Eton College, the President of the Association, who was 
in the chair, said that secondary teachers ‘‘ wished to see 
the children of real ability pass as freely as possible from 
elementary to secondary schools, provided that the ability 
was proved. Any attempt to crowd the secondary schools 
with scholars whose sole title to promotion was not brains but 
the generosity of public bodies must end in failure. For it 
was the parents who chose the secondary school, and they 
were the judges in this matter. Professor Sadler, in a 
chapter on the passage of boys from elementary to secondary 
schools in his report on secondary education in Prussia, 
quoted Ruskin as saying : “We must leave no Giotto by the 
sheep folds.’ This was most true, but he would add: ‘ Let 
us be sure that it is a Giotto that we take from thence.’” 


The question was referred to in more definite and in 
stronger terms by Miss Cleghorn, President of the National 
Union of Teachers Conference, at Aberystwith in her open- 


ing address on Monday. Her words on this point will be 
found in full in another column, but the gist of her complaint 
deserves mention here. Referring to the transition of 
children from the infants’ departments, she complained af 
the new environment into which they were pitched with its 
iron-bound rules, its over-literary training, and its inadequate . 
apportionment to the needs of the scholars in after-life, 
The result was that the education given was wasteful and 
ineffective, and that the children were suffering from 
educational dyspepsia. Why should not the system be 
modified so as to educate for trades and not merely for 
clerkships ? 





It may be remembered that in pointing out a week or 
two ago the curious discrepancy observable in the treatment 
of the local authorities in Liverpool and East Ham in 
regard to the provision of furniture for new voluntary 
schools, we suggested that it was perhaps Father Palmer’s 
sporting offer to stand the racket in case of a surcharge, 
which suggested the course taken by the London Educa- 
tion Committee. Mr. Anderton has since written to us to 
point out that the London Committee’s action requiring an 
indemnity from. the managers was previous to that of the 
East Ham authority. But we believe that the facts bear 
out the suggestion we made. It must be remembered that 
the difficulties of Father Palmer’s new school at Manor 
Park began at an early date and underwent much discussion 
without a line being published. When matters became 
acute, Father Palmer suggested a guarantee to the East 
Ham Council. Then came the case of St. Patrick’s school, 
Plumstead, under the L.C.C, Committee, which required a 
guarantee that was certainly an improvement on that 
accepted by the East Ham Council from Father Palmer, 
who had merely guaranteed the Council against a surcharge 
from the resources of the managers. The L.C.C. Com- | 
mittee insisted that the guarantee in regard to the furniture 
for St. Patrick’s school should be covered by the taking out 
of an insurance policy. That, we believe, is an exact 
account of the affair both in regard to the order of time 
and of the technical difference between the two guarantees, 





The current issue of Zhe Monzh contains a timely article 
by Mr. Austin Oates, K.S.G., on the operation of the Act 
of 1903 for the regulation of street-trading by children, 
which should help to illustrate the need for some such 
measure as that recently introduced into the House of 
Lords by Lord Shaftesbury. After carefully summarising 
the two reports of the Departmental Committee which 
investigated the working of the Act, and giving a number 
of extracts from the evidence taken, Mr. Oates concludes — 
as follows: ‘Clearly the only solution of the problem lies 
in the carrying out of the recommendations contained in 
the Majority report. There can be no half-measures in 
dealing with a calling which, in the words of Mr. Ross, 
Chief Constable of Edinburgh, furnishes ‘the most 
resourceful apprenticeship to crime.’ The gravest of the 
many grave reasons pointing to prohibition as being the 
sole solution is to be found in the undisputed fact that 
the children most concerned are of the poorest, the most 
neglected class, only too often with home-influences of the 
worst—therefore the more ready victims to the dangers 
depicted. True, doubtless, in individual cases the pro- 
posals submitted may, and probably will, entail a certain 
degree of hardship where a child street-trader is helping to 
keep house and home together. But from the evidence 
before us these cases are comparatively rare, and were they 
infinitely more numerous the risks run by the children so 
engaged not only justify but demand its suppression.” 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
CATHOLIC SUCCESSES. 


By far the larger number of schools take the examination of 
Midsummer, but the following are the recorded Catholic 
successes in the Division Lists for the Examination held in 
March, I9I1I: 

SENIOR CANDIDATES. 


GIRLS. 
Honours. Pass. Total. 
Seen a 
Centre. School. ist 2nd 3rd Under Over 
Class. Class. Class. 10. Age. 
Preston, Con. F.C.J., Upton ...... TiN pete Be Si 
Darlington, Immac, Conception S. — — 3 21 I 24 
Bristol, C. La Ste. Unione, Bath... — — — I — 1 
Everton, N. D. Collegiate S. ...... —_- =—- = 5 Dreier 
Oxford, Hillside C., Farnborough — — — I — 1 
Somers Town, St. Aloysius Con... — — — I — 1 
Swansea, St. Joseph’s C., Llanelly — —- — I — I 
Lahore, Sacred Heart, S. ...........- ape ea ame 2 2 
Leeds, Mt. St. Mary’s College...... So —_— Lek 
Southwark, Notre Dame High S.... — — — - Uo eeT 
I — 2 32 5 40 
Ratcliffe C., Leicester, Boys ...... —- — I Deine 
Motals!iyiwscavaueveswe ks I — 2 33 6 42 
JUNIOR CANDIDATES. 
GIRLS. 
Honours. Pass. Total, 
j : es 
Centre. School. | 1st 2nd 3rd Under Over 
Class. Class, Class. 17. Age. 
Darlington, Immac. Con. S.......... —- —- = 12 — 12 
Leeds, Mt. St. Mary’s Coll. .,....... i 2 338 
», Notre Dame Collegiate ...... Se I — 1 
Manchester, Loreto Con., Hulme — — — 3 I 4 
Southwatk, Con., England’s-lane — — — — Does 
a Holy. Chichester ;vs\ yin es — Tina t 
RotalSinavsearaseccuserens - -—- =— 18 6° 24 
Seniors Total 738, Catholics 42, nearly 5°7 per cent. 
Juniors ,, 242, ” 245 9» IO 455 » 








OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


_ 


Ordination at St. Edmund’s College. 


On Tuesday the Archbishop conferred the following orders 
at the College : 

For the Archdiocese of Westminster.—Tonsure : Lancelot 
Long ; Subdiaconate: Maurice Beckett and Daniel Roche ; 
Diaconate: Alfred Field. _ ea 

For the Congregation of Oblates of St. Edmund (Hitchin).— 
Tonsure and Minor Orders: Joseph Landrac and Edward 
Bernier ; Priesthood: John Atthill and Charles Renandez. 





Ampleforth College. 


The Annual Retreat was given this year by Dom Joseph 
McDonald, O.S.B., of Fort Augustus. It was attended by a 
considerable number of old boys and was much liked. The 
presence of the visitors provoked some athletic contests between 
Past and Present, in which the honours were equally divided. 
Easter Monday saw the annual Sports, which gave a very full 
and interesting day. The cup for the best all-round merit, 
presented by Mr. Anderson, of York, was won by A. F, 
Wright. The day concluded with a lantern lecture in the new 
theatre by Father Abbot on Rome. On Tuesday the school 
broke up for the Easter vacation. 


ed 


Convent of the Visitation, Roselands, Walmer, 


At the recent “ School Examinations” of the Royal Academy 
and Royal College of Music, the thirteen pupils who desired to 
be presented all passed : : 

Primary Division, Piano: Baroness Madeleine du Puget 
Puszet, Baroness Sophie du Puget Puszet, Baroness Aline du 
Puget Puszet, and Emily Stephens. _ } 

Elementary Division, Piano: Princess Mara Lazarovich 
Hreblianovich. 

Lower Division, 
Duchatel. s ( f 

Higher Division, Piano: Vera Vaid, Aileen Vaid, Constance 
Mclver, Francoise de Rocquigny, and Ethel Maitland Edwards. 

Higher Division, Singing : Lucy Morgan. 


Piano: Margaret Rock and Yvonne 
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St. Anthony’s, Eastbourne. 


The Easter number of Zhe Antonian is full of matter which 
cannot fail to be of interest to both parents and boys. The 
Annual Boxing Competition was made memorable by the 
presence of Mr. Eugene Corri, “of world-wide fame,” who 
kindly consented to act as referee. The following boys were 
successful in fighting their way into the finals—the first-named 
in each class being the ultimate winner: Heavy-weight (over 
5st. 1olb.), G. Bellamy, E. O’Connor ; Middle-weight (5st. 
tolb, and under), H. Riley, A. Gordon; Light-weight (under 
4st. tolb.), P. Braybrooke, H. Snead-Cox. 

Mr. Eugene Corri afterwards sent the following letter to the 
Head-master, Mr. Winsloe Patton: “What do I think of the 
boys’ boxing at St. Anthony’s? Why, they are the best boys I 
have ever refereed: just a bunch of champions, from little 
Braybrooke to big Bellamy. The bout between O’Brien and 
Gordon was worth walking miles to see; also that between 
De Trafford and Riley. Misa, Snead-Cox, O’Connor, French, 
Lamb, Weld I., Las Casas I., Lentaigne I. and IL, although 
losers, quite boxed up to championship form, and are sure to 
be heard of again in the boxing world. I shall truly look 
forward to refereeing these splendid little sportsmen next year. 
Instructor Collis | sincerely congratulate on the way he has 
taught these boys.” 

A pleasant feature of Ze Antonian is the series of letters 
written by “old boys,” who, having finished the course at 
St. Anthony’s, have gone on to other schools. The present 
number has such letters from Stonyhurst, the Oratory, Down- 
side, Beaumont and Osborne. 





CATHOLIC ACTION. 


FUTURE OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
ADDRESS BY THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM. 


The Catholics of Stourbridge are engaged in rebuilding St. 
Joseph’s schuols, which have been condemned, and last week 


the Bishop of Birmingham solemnly laid the foundation stone. - 


The new school, says The Birmingham Daily Post, will provide 


accommodation for 150 scholars in the mixed department, and — 


for seventy infants. It is being erected by Messrs. J. Guest and 
Sons, from plans of Messrs. Baileyand McGonnal, of Walsall, and 
will cost £2,000, of which sum about £900 is in hand. The Bishop 
vested in the church, and thence proceeded to the site, which 
is adjoining, where he blessed and laid the foundation-stone. A 
second stone was laid by Father Delaney, missionary rector, 
and forty memorial bricks were also laid by junior members of 
the congregation. 

The BISHOP, in addressing those present, said that under the 
cloud of uncertainty which was now overshadowing all Catholic 
schools, it demanded no little courage to risk their money upon 
such enterprises as that day’s. ‘“ Things are working smoothly 
in our schools,” some would say, but he (the Bishop) replied. 
that their schools were doomed, just as were the Jews in the 
days of old under King Ahasuerus. The edict had gone forth, 


and the “ Haman” of to-day who was in favour with the king — 


—that was, with authority—was Dr. Clifford and his Noncon- 
formist following, and the edict had been given that the volun- 


tary schools (among them the Catholic schools) should be exter- _ 
It might be said that after four attempts to destroy — 
the denominational schools of the country another attempt 
would not be made, but he repeated that the word had gone — 
forth and the edict was in force now, and if that edict was not ~ 


minated. 


reversed their schools would be destroyed. Having failed in a 


frontal attack, the wily enemy had adopted a more insidious 


plan, which amounted to sapping and mining the foundations, — 
and the Board of Education was to be the executioner through 
the regulations which it bad to carry out, especially in regard to 
secondary scheols, which formed an essential part of their 
system. Future teachers of their schools had to be trained in 
secondary schools, and although Catholics might find a way out 
of difficulties set up by Regulations 5 and 18, Regulation 23 
enacted that in the appointment of teachers and managers no 
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account was to be taken of religious belief, and they might have 
Nonconformists, Jews, or Atheists appointed to secondary 
schools in which their Catholic teachers were receiving their 
training. Were Catholics going to stand this undenomina- 
tiopalism of the secondary schools? If they did not accept 
these regulations they were fined to the extent of 50s. for each 
child, and so they had the penal laws in force once more. If 
the secondary schools were annihilated from the Catholic point 
of view, where were their elementary teachers to come from in 
the future? This was the device of the enemy, and the Board 
of Education was in league with the Minister of Education, 
who had, by his own admission, said to Dr. Clifford, “ You lead 
the way, we will follow”—a most ignominious position for a 
statesman to take. It behoved them to keep on the alert, and 
to seize every opportunity to thwart those who were opposed to 
them. An “Esther” might yet arise who might be able to do 
for them what Esther did for the Jews of old—for Haman was 
hanged on a gibbet seventy cubits high. 

FATHER DELANEY, in thanking the Bishop for his address, 
mentioned that these were the third schools the Catholics of 
Stourbridge had built. 








THE SWANSEA JUDGMENT. 
“THE SCHOOLMASTER’S” VIEW. 


In accordance with all anticipations, says The Schoolmaster, 
the House of Lords has upheld the successive judgments of the 
Divisional Court and the Court of Appeal and has dismissed 
the appeal of the Board of Education with costs. The long 
and involved legal proceedings have in terms only established 
the position that when the Board of Education fail to answer 
questions put to them then the Courts would compel them to 
give adecision. In the case in question, the Lord Chancellor 
stated that the questions which the Board of Education should 
have answered were: (1) Whether the local education authority 
had, in fixing and paying the salaries of the teachers, fulfilled 
their duty under Sub-section 3 of Section 7 of the Act ; and (2) 
whether the salaries inserted in the teachers’ present agree- 
ments were reasonable in amount and ought to be paid by the 
authority or what salaries the authority ought to pay. These 
questions, his lordship said, had not been answered, and there- 
fore the matters must go back to the Board of Education in 
order that they might be properly decided. As, however, the 
Attorney-General indicated that the Board would accept the 
decision of the House, itis to be hoped that litigation is now 
at an end, and that not only the Swansea authority, but other 
authorities, which still differentiate between school and school 
on the ground that one is provided school and other a non- 
provided, will do what is right in the matter and will mete out 
equal treatment to teachers irrespective of the schools in which 
they are engaged. 

It is to be observed that, although the decision is thus 
narrowed down toa mere dry technicality, the opinions 
expressed by every one of the eleven judges who had to deal 
with the case cannot fail to have a very important influence 
upon the matter in dispute. The real question is whether an 
authority can differentiate between school and school on this 
mere ground that one is a provided and the other non-provided, 
and the whole of the judicial opinions are against this conten- 
tion which was set up in the early stages of the dispute by the 
_ Swansea authority. 

It must be understood that the decision does not in itself give 
the legal right to teachers in non-provided schools to receive 
exactly the same salaries as teachers in council schools, but 
when the judicial consensus of opinion on the matter is clearly 
understood it seems quite plain that neither the Authority nor 
the Board of Education can effectively maintain the attitude 
which has been adopted. No doubt, in all cases where teachers 
in non-provided schools are receiving less than their confréres 
in provided schools, an immediate application will be made to 
to the managers by them. In the Swansea case many of the 
teachers resigned their posts and were only retained through 
the managers making up the salary out of their own pockets ; 
and in similar cases where the action is dona fide it would seem 
that the Board of Education will be bound to decide in accord- 
ance with the highest judicial opinions. It must be understood, 
however, that in each case an appeal must be made by the 
managers to the Board of Education for a decision under 
Section 7 (3), as each case must be decided upon its merits, 
having regard to all the circumstances. 

Incidentally, this case indicates the inconvenience of placing 
judicial powers in the hands of Government Departments. 
Had the Board of Education decided the questions put to them, 
even if they decided them wrongly, provided that the Board 
acted in good faith and gave a fair opportunity to the parties 
for correcting or contradicting any relevant statement, then no 
appeal would lie to the Courts. The Government Departments 
are, in such questions, in the position of an arbitrator upon 
whose jurisdiction a Court of Law has no power to hear appeals 
either upon law or upon fact. In view of recent developments 
this is altogether unsatisfactory, especially when it is remem- 
bered that the last Education Bill provided that every decision 
of the Board of Education should be final, and should not be 
liable to be called into question in any Court of Law or other- 
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wise. It is to be hoped that the one result of this case will be 
to prevent any such proposal appearing in any future Bill. In 
the meanwhile, we may be grateful that the Board of Education 
failed to answer the questions put to them, and thus enabled 
the whole matter to be so fully and effectively dealt with by his 
Majesty’s Judges. 








EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


MR. RUNCIMAN AND THE OFFICIALS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. KinG has addressed the following question to Mr. 
Runciman : 

“To ask the President of the Board of Education whether he 
has taken into consideration the published admission of the 
Permanent Secretary of the Board that he has been guilty of 
lack of judgment, and the importance of the issue about which 
he has admitted his error; and whether he intends to ask the 
Permanent Secretary to resign.” 

Mr. RUNCIMAN has made the following reply : 

“The Permanent Secretary’s error of judgment consisted in 
authorising the printing of Mr. Holmes’s confidential Memoran- 
dum and its distribution to the Board’s inspectors. No one is 
absolutely incapable of an error of judgment. The answer to 
the second part of the question is in the negative. In con- 
sequence of statements made in the Press and elsewhere by | 
persons who have not now and may never have had experience 
of the inside of the Education Office, to the effect that some 
members of the Board’s staff are disloyal to the Government, 
I feel that I must give the House the result of my own 
knowledge based on personal experience. I therefore think it 
necessary to say that, like my two hon. friends who preceded 
me as President, I have had most loyal assistance from the 
Permanent Secretary, the inspectors, and the other officers of 
the Board. There has also been no trace of either direct or 
indirect insubordination and not the least failure to abide by 
directions given by me on any subject. Statements to the con- 
trary are entirely unsupported by fact. 
years’ personal experience, I am able to say that no civil 
servants could have devoted their intellect and energy more 
fully to the furthering of the policy for which I have been 
responsible, or more actively devised means for carrying out 
my wishes and instructions in the spirit as well as in the letter. 
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Our Elementary Education. 


CRITICISM BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE N, Ureiy 


In her inaugural address at the Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers at Aberystwith on Monday, the 
President, Miss Cleghorn, said in reference to the results of our 
elementary school training : 


Leaving the infants, let them concentrate their attention for 
afew minutes on the child of larger growth, the boy or girl 
now promoted to be a.“ big boy” ora “big girl.” What fault 
had she to find with the transition? It seemed to her there 
should be less differentiation between the methods and work of 
the two departments. 
a fish taken out of a pond and put into a pickle bottle. From 
a life of almost unrestrained “learning made easy,” he or she 
was often introduced intoa monotonous round of instruction 
and examination, becoming the victim of the too rigid time- 
table and the too detailed syllabus. His imagination was often 
repressed, his desire to make friends with his teacher checked, _ 
for there was no time for interchange of ideas on subjects out- 
side the work of the school. Yet these children still retained 
their love of movement, their vivid imagination, their perceptive 
faculties, their appreciation of light and shade, colour and shape, 
and above all their desire to create, to build, todo. They 
would like a more gradual alteration of methods — more 
play, more practical work, more physical exercise, shorter 
lessons, perhaps a little more sympathy and _ encourage- 
ment in recognition of the sudden change from the one 
system tothe other. Let them not think that she was blaming 
the teacher. It was the system that was at fault. The system 
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that fostered: the idea that the be-all and end-all of school life 
were book-learning, that the six millions in their schools were 
. to be clerks or accountants ; or that they were budding authors, 
or preachers, or teachers. Luckily, many of the best educa- 
tionists of to-day were arriving at the conclusion that the child 
was not brain only, but that he had muscles to be developed, 
senses to be sharpened, physical powers to be strengthened ; 
that schools should be the training ground not only for mind, 
_ but for body, for action; that the end of school life was for the 
» vast majority of the children the beginnin of livelihood ; and 
that they ought to endeavour to fit them equally for doing as 
» well as thinking. Experience told them that the bulk of the 
_ children were destined for industrial work, and yet they sent 
_ them out of the schools absolutely unprepaied for such work. 
. She claimed for the lower standards in the primary schools 
' more freedom, more activity, a better bridge from the 
' infants’ school to the higher work of the upper department, 
-more practical work. But they might ask: “ What is 
there to hinder all this?, Mainly, the groove into 
which they had allowed themselves to fall, added to the 
_ fads of a growing section of the modern inspectorate... . 
Our present system of education was complex, overlapping, and 
> often ineffective. We had primary schcols doing secondary 
work, but only receiving primary grants. We had secondary 
_ schools doing primary work and receiving an extra grant for 
_ doing what their very name should prevent their being allowed 
' to do. We had schools where the usual leaving age of the 
' scholar was thirteen, or even twelve years, where teachers were 
vainly attempting to educate scholars in all subjects in all 
_ details, and yet according to law fourteen years was the leaving 
, age. The work that was thus ineffectually accomplished might 
- easily be covered with two or three more years of school life, 
y but such work was an utter impossibility under present leaving 
conditions, and only helped to swell the number of our so-called 
_ bad products. When such children, two or three years after 
leaving school, began to realise their ignorance and attend 
_ evening schools, or apply for some skilled employment, it was 
‘found that they had forgotten all, or nearly all, they had 
+ acquired in the day school. It had never been digested, much 
less assimilated. There was such a diseasé as educational 
_ dyspepsia. How would she cure this? She would make all 
education up to the age of twelve years primary in name and in 
“practice. It should include the arts of reading and writing, 
practical arithmetic, English, sufficient manual work to make 
_ the senses acute, the fingers supple, the eyes observant. 
_ Geography, history, Nature lessons, hygiene, needlework, and 
drawing, of course, would form part of the curriculum, but all 
in broad outline, no minute syllabuses, no examinations in 
detail. Above all, there should be no specialisation before the 
age of twelve years. There should be none of the present dis- 
organisation of classes for the purpose of manual work, 
cookery, laundry, or domestic economy, but only such 
subjects as could be taught by the ordinary class teacher. 
_ So far her ladder had beenone. But after the age of twelve 
_ years she wanted a system of ladders by means of which 
all could climb, not necessarily to the university or the train- 
ing colleges, but to the goal of their own individual ambi- 
tions. Secondary schools or classes of varying type, to meet the 
demands of the localities, should be organised to fulfil the 
essential duties of secondary schools ; that was, to add to the 
education given in the primary schools, but in a more specialised 
manner. Why should the secondary education be only of anature 
_ literary or theoretically technical or commercial? Why should 
_ they by means of their school system cater only, or mainly, for 
__ those who were to be clerks or teachers, engineers or electricians? 
S Why should they educate for the Civil Service or the Post Office, 
and omit to. educate for the farm or the garden? Why not 
supply the education necessary for the plumber, the painter, the 
bootmaker, the dressmaker, or the domestic servant? All 
were equally utilitarian, according to the way they looked at 
them and tried to take their thoughts out of the groove of 
present practice. That the time was ripe for such a change 
was evidenced at the recent Conference on Industrial Training. 
If parents knew that their children, in addition to continuing 
their ordinary English education, were also receiving some 
practical instruction in such things as would help them in the 
future towards a better livelihood, they would be willing to 
_ keep them longer at school and to forfeit the wage that at 
present served as a magnet to draw the boy or the girl into the 
| labour market at thirteen years of age. She would havea 
variety of types of secondary education, formed either at the 
top of the primary school, like the Scotch supplementary courses, 
or as separate secondary schools suitable to the needs of the 
locality, dovetailing into one carefully-arranged curriculum, 
intellectual with industrial training, to which children at about 
twelve years of age could graduate. She said graduate, for she 
did not believe in the examination system that exploited the 
brains of children without regard to their future. 






































Imperial Education Conference. 


At the afternoon sessions of the forthcoming Imperial 
Education Conference, which will be held on the 25th to 28th 
instant inclusive, the following papers as set out below will be 
read and followed by discussion : 





Tuesday, April 25.—Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.P., Reader in 
Geography in the University of London, on “The Teaching of 
Geography from an Imperial point of view, and the use which 
could and should be made of Visual Instruction ” ; Professor 
H. E. Egerton, M.A., Beit Professor of Colonial History in the 


University of Oxford on “Some Aspects of the Teaching of 
Imperial History.” 


Wednesday, April 26.—Mr. Marshall Jackman, Member of 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, Head- 
master, Homerton, Sydney-road, London County Council 
School, on “‘ Experimental work in the Teaching of Arithmetic 
in Elementary Schools”; Mr. J. G. Legge, M.A., Director of 
Education in Liverpool, on “ Practical Education in Elementary 
Schools”; Mr. J. Strong, M.A, F.R.S.E., Rector of the 
Academy, Montrose, N.B., on “Secondary Education in 
Scotland.” 


Thursday, April 27.—Mr. J. A. Ewing, CUB) ee. Divan os 
Director of Naval Education, on “ Engineering Education” ; 
Mr. J. H. Reynolds, M.Sc., Principal of the Manchester 
Municipal School of Technology and Director of» Higher 
Education for Manchester, on “ Higher Technical Instruction.” 


Friday, April 28.—Mr, R. Blair, M.A., B.Sc., Education 
Officer, London County Council, on “ Trade Schools”; Mr. 
Graham Balfour, M.A., Secretary to the Education Committee 
of the Staffordshire County Council on “ Continuation Schools.” 


These sessions will be held at the Foreign Office, and persons 
who have special knowledge of, or interest in, the various 
subjects which are to be dealt with at each particular session, 
have been invited, but in view of the small space available the 
number of invitations has had to be strictly limited. 
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WESTMINSTER. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 

Monday, April 24: Archbishop’s Flouse, Meeting of Perma- 
nent Committee of National Catholic 
Congresses, 3.30 p.m. 

Archbishop’s House, Bishops’ Meeting, 
morning and afternoon; Reception, 
9 p-m. 

Archbishop’s House, Bishops’ Meeting. 

Archbishop’s House, Bishops’ Meeting. 

Berkeley Hotel, present at Pontifical 
Court Club Annual Dinner. 

Westminster Cathedral Hall, presides at 
Annnal Meeting of Catholic Truth 
Society, 4 p.m. 


‘Toe Forty Hours’ Prayer. — Low Sunday, April 23: 
Servites, Fulham-road. Friday, April 28: *Johnson’s-place, West- 
minster. Second Sunday after Easter, April 30: Holloway. 

* One day only. 


Tuesday, ‘April 25 


Wednesday, April 26: 
Thursday, April 27 : 


Friday, April 28 : 


THe CATHEDRAL: SERMON BY THE ARCHBISHOP.—Preaching 
at the Cathedral at the evening service on Easter Sunday, the Arch- 
bishop took his text from the words: ‘In the dispensation of the 
fullness of times to re-establish all things in Christ ” (Ephesians i, 10). 

Easter is a day of confident expectation. All the festivals of the 
Church bring with them a message raising us to higher thoughts, lifting 
us above the disappointments and failures of daily life, and making us 
look forward with renewed hope to the accomplishment of the purpose 
of our existence. But the commemoration of the resurrection of Our 
Lord and Saviour is beyond all other days filled with a hopeful and 
joyful expectation of heaven as our home hereafter, in spite of all the 
difficulties and dangers through which we may still have to pass before 
our journey is done. We look forward with confidence, knowing 
indeed that a great and superhuman work lies before us, but conscious 
at the same time that that work is not beyond the power of the super- 
natural aid of which we have received so sure a hope. 

All things in nature as in revelation combine to give to Eastertide 
this special characteristic of hope. The winter is over, the long nights 
are past, and the whole of creation is filled with renewed life. The 
song of the birds, the bursting buds of the trees, the sense of life, in 





‘To read without reflecting is like eating without digesting.” — 
Burke. Every specimen of Ecclesiastical Art executed by the 
House of Jones and Willis is carried out on the assumption that it 
will be expected to last not for a few years only—not even for a 
generation, but for a// ¢ime. For this reason the price is neces- 
sarily slightly higher than that charged for light, unsatisfactory 
work which inevitably requires renewal after a few years—or even 
sooner. Zhe House of Jones and Willis has, for over a century, 
realised that ¢vze economy is effected, not by extravagantly cutting 
down the first cost but rather by ensuring the patron against subse- 
quent expenses. Hence the uniform satisfaction afforded by all 
that emanates from 437, Great Russell-street, W.C. 
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continuing with hardly a break until the 
full meridian, function followed function, clothed with: sublime ritual 
ep significance, and hour by hour the thousands — 
dered themselves to the spell of that majestic — 
urrection, Death and Life, the victory of 
the grave, the triumph of Love. As the Church pours forth its voice 
in the fullness of its revelation in Holy Week the liturgical and fi 
musical resources ef the best organised and most fully equipped 
churches are taxed to the utmost. , 
At the Cathedral the minutest details of the solemn offices x 
were enacted with marvellous precision, more wonderful even than the — 
glorious mosaics which are unfolding their story on its walls. 
music alone in its comprehensiveness, extent and 
demand on the choir which tested that organisation to the utmost limit ~ 
of physical and artistic strain. Beginning with the Blessing of the Palms, ~ 
i he High Mass, the Passion Music, the Offertory, the © 
ne and Benediction of Palm Sunday, the whole day — 
© a.m. to nightfall with the spacious harmonies of 
Palestrina, Vittoria, Handl, Diego Caseda, Francisco 
bastian Duron, Andreas, Ramos, — 


























































































things animate and inanimate, on every side of us, makes us look 
forward to the time of fruit and harvest which are the ever-renewed 
emblems of the eternal recompense to be given one day to the toil and 
labour of this earth, All men are looking onward as the spring grows 
into summer, and even the weakliest and the oldest have thoughts of 
new strength and vigour as the days lengthen, and the power of the 
sun is strengthened. The hopes awakened by nature are confirmed by 
the teachings of revelation set before us in dramatic form in the Sacred 
Liturgy. For weeks our mind has been set on death, the doom which 
awaits us all and which Our Master was pleased to share with us, and 
on the Passion, which alone can give us courage in the face of death. 
Lent is a time of solemn sadness deepening as it reaches the end. 
To-day all is changed, the Church gives of Her splendour in fullest 
measure to show forth the triumph of Her God and King. And as the 
Passion was for our sakes, so is the Triumph too. We have our share 
therein, by hope to-day, by participation hereafter. 

With Easter began a new epoch in the history of the world. The 
whole of creation had been made to give glory to God ; its purpose was 
to lead men to God; to enable them to know him and love him; to 
begin by this knowledge and love a real union with Him on earth, a 
union which would be made complete by the possession of Him in 
Heaven. This purpose was frustrated and brought to naught for a time 
by sin; and when Our Lord came into the world at the Incarnation, it 
was practically a Godless world that He entered into, Men’s thoughts 
were not on God, they were tangled and perplexed. Our Lord by His 
teaching unravelled them and gave them point and definiteness. Ele 
led them back to God, the fountain head from which all things spring. 
Ele began the world all over again, so to say, and placed it once more 
in due dependence on its Maker. His Death and His Resurrection 
were the overcoming of sin, which is the one obstacle to the progress of 
man towards God : and thus with the Resurrection began the re-estab- 
lishing and renovation of the whole world. Slowly the mind of Christ 
began to permeate and influence mankind ; and new ideas and new 
ideals were gradually to supplant the old false ones that had so long 
prevailed. 

The Divine power of Christ thus manifested in the Resurrection was 
not to pass away. It remains to the end of time in the Church to be 
used for the gradual healing of the nations. Dependent still for its free 
and full exercise on the frail yielding wills of men, at times it seems to 
lose its force, and even to be neutralised for a while by worldly anti- 
Christian influences. There was a time and place even within the 
Church herself, and close up to the throne of the successor of Peter, 
when Paganism seemed to have prevailed. Pagan art, Pagan modes of 
thought, even Pagan vices seemed to have found a home at the very 
centre of Christianity, and the spirit of Christ was well-nigh cast out. 
But His hidden strength was there, as it had been on Calvary, and 
unexpectedly, whence no man looked, there was a resurrection of 
Christian life. Men rose up filled with the spirit of God, and the world 
was once more cast out. 

More often the attempt to undo the work of Christ has come from 
those who are without His Fold. Every power that the world of anti- 
Christ can use has been employed against the Church : wealth, ambition, 
influence, force, spoliation, ridicule—all have been used ; all are being 

“used ; all will be used many times again. It was thought at the end of 
the eighteenth century that only the weak and the foolish would remain 
in bondage to a worn-out creed, In the middle of the nineteenth 
century men of leading scoffed at the existence of a spiritual world ; all 
existence was in their eyes purely material and doomed to utter and com- 
plete extinction. To-day spoliation is the weapon most employed, 
whether by wholesale robbery, as in France and Portugal at this 
moment, or, elsewhere, by the curtailment of rightful liberty in defer- 
ente to sectarian hate. The assailants, the spoliators, the scorners will 
pass, as they disappeared before. The Church in the power of the 
Divine Master re-established her influence, and gaining new resources 
brought men’s minds gently into fresh subjection to her teaching. So will 
it be again, and so it will always be, for the Divine Founder is ever 
renewing, and re-establishing, and rebuilding the Kingdom of God upon 
ee The story of the past is before us to fill us with hope for the 

uture. , 

What, then, is the character of our own joy to-day? There is, in 
the first place, the intimate personal joy of every human soul that is at 
peace with God. By the Sacrament of Penance, by the reception of 
the Holy Eucharist, Christ has within these days re-established His 
Kingdom in countless souls, either by casting out sin, or by great 
increase of the supernatural life of their souls. Of that joy we can all 
be partakers, for it rests with the individual to make his peace with 
His Creator, and in that peace to find the hope of a better life, free 
from grievous sin, and definitely pleasing to God. 

Next there is the greater and wider joy which comes from a fresh 
consciousness of the abiding power of the Catholic Church. We know 
her present difficulties only too well, and we are apt to forget the 
Divine Power which was shown forth in the Resurrection, and which 
has been manifested repeatedly at every crisis in the history of the 
Catholic Church, It is with full knowledge and sense of that Power 
that we must. resolve to do our own part in the extension of the 
Kingdom of God. Whether that part is to be of great or little con- 
sequence in itself, it rests with us to do our best for God’s sake. Our 
one aim inust be to fill ourselves with the spirit of Jesas Christ, and to 
spread that spirit as far as we have power todo. Men pass rapidly 
away and their work is soon finished, but principles ever remain, and 
it matters little indeed whether we see on this earth the result of our 
efforts. But both in our striving after our own sanctification, and in 
ovr zeal for the well-being of others, our only hope must be in Him 
who conquered on Easter Day. “In Thee, my Lord and Master, 
have I trusted—I shall not be confounded for ever.” 


Hoty WEEK IN THE CuuRcHES: THE CATHEDRAL.—To see 
the crowds of devout people who poured into the churches throughout 
the devotions of Holy Week, in spite of the hundreds of thousands who 
streamed out of London by every avenue to rejoice in a phenomenal 
burst of Easter sunshine, was to realise how deeply earnest the Catholics 
of London are in the fulfilment of their pious duties. 

In a marked degree was this witnessed at the services of the 
Cathedral. Beginning with the celebration of Palm Sunday, and 
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Archbishop blessed the palms and assisted at the Mass on Palm Sun 
at which Mgr. Moyes was the celebrant, his Grace pontificated also or 
Thursday at the Mass and the Blessing of the Oils, at the Mandatum, 
and at the washing of the altar, which last ceremony was performed 
the first time. Bishop Butt celebrated the Mass of the Presanctifall 
at which also the Archbishop presided. On Easter Sunday the Arch- 
bishop pontificated at Mass and Vespers, gave t 
preached and gave Benediction in the evening. 

of the elaborate and numerous ceremonies of the season, which proceeded 
without hitch, or halt, or flaw, Mgr. Wallis was the master-director, 
assisted by Father Hetherington. 


—AT THE CARMELITES, KENSINGTON.—The chief fea 
tive of the services of Holy Week, which were conducted with great 
fervour and completeness in presence of enormous crowds, were the 
passion music of Dubois and a very remarkable sermon on Good Friday 
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Soriano. Then followed Tenebrae on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, the most exacting and difficult in preparation, but the most 
impressive in its tragic symbolism, in which Tallis, Ingegneri, Robert — 
Anerip, Perez, Teodoro Ortello, were the master 
voices, with the immortal Allegri heard in the final ‘* Miserere” of 

Holy Thursday was filled from 9 a.m, till the end ot - 
ight with the succession of events, Mass, the Blessing of 
the Oils, the Procession, the Mandatum, and Tenebrae, and Terry, 4 
Orazio Vecchi, Anerio, Palestrina, Sarum Plainsong, Vittoria, Rodrigo, 
Caballos and Juan Ginez Perez gave musical illustration to the cere-_ 
monies. The long but most impressive ceremonies of Saturday, the © 
e Paschal Candle, the generation of the new 
morning at the High Mass 
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the cross in the darkness from which the mob had fled. With the 
solitary watcher let them look at Him whom no one comforted, As 
they gazed at their crucifixes, let them see Him who was hanging on 
the cross. The mystery of pain was great, but one day it would be 
clear. Ifthey had sin, let them bring it to the cross in penance. If 
- they had difficulties, let them go bravely on conquering their trials 
_ through Him who conquered Death on the Cross. One day when they 
saw His face they would understand. 
_ From darkness to light the second part rose with the theme of the 
_ Resurrection. A new order was proclaimed. Nature was convulsed 
_ to its foundations, the graves gave up their dead. The captives of the 
_ under world were made free. The sun of Justice shone. Christ was 
risen to dwell among them now and for evermore, their Redeemer and 
their King, indeed the Son of God. 


—AT FARM-STREET Father St. John, S.J., was the preacher on 
hursday, Father Gavin, S.J., on Friday at the Three Hours, Father 
alton, S.J., in the evening at the ‘* Maria Desolata,” and Father 
Bernard Vaughan, S.J., on Easter Sunday, which names are sufficient 
_ to tell of the powerful incentives to devotion provided by the Jesuits for 
all who attended the Farm-street services, all of which were attended 
by overflowing congregations of devout worshippers. <A. traditional 

feature of the Farm street devotion of the Tbree Hours is the perform- 
ance of Dubois’ ‘‘ Seven Words.” The altar of repose in St. Ignatius’ 
apel was remarkable for its magnificent and lavish decoration. The 


eck was full, and, it goes without saying, all things perfect. 


-—THE SERVITES have two special and distinctive features in their 
Holy Week services, which owe their foundation to the order in the 
thirteenth century : the devotion of ‘* Maria Desolata” instituted by the 
Seven Founders, and the crowning of Our Lady’s statue with roses, which 
_ are blessed and also distributed to the people. For years Mgr. Croke 
Robinson has preached at this beautiful and unique service, as he did on 
aturday to a congregation which filled the whole body of the church 
nd the side chapels. 


-—AT MAIDEN-LANE.—Among the smaller churches Corpus Christi, 
_ Maiden-lane, is worthy of special note for the remarkably successful 
mission which was brought to a close on Easter Sunday, when the 
aster Communions were very numerous, and 7o children made their 
irst Communion. In the last week of the mission Father Hardy, 
M., was recalled to Dublin by the illness of his brother, and his 
lace was taken by Father Moynihan, C.M. Father Kearney, the 
ector, acted as master of ceremonies during the week. 


_ —AtT Hoy Trinity, Brook GREEN, great pains were taken to make 
all the difficult services of Holy Week perfect, especially Tenebrae, for 
hich Father Cox mustered a large and really efficient choir. The 
assion music was also well sung, andon Easter Sunday the ambition 
of the choir was justified in essaying the glorious Mass of Beethoven 
in C. As inthe other churches the services were crowded, especially 
on Thursday, Friday and Easter Sunday. 


_ —WITH THE PREACHERS. —Faster sermons were preached at Spanish- 

_ place by Father Maturin in the morning and Mgr. Croke Robinson in 

i the evening, and at Our Lady of Victories, Kensington, by Father 
_ Allchin at the High Mass. 


Avr THE ORATORY.—The Oratory is sud generis, It is always full. 
‘The services are superb in celebration and everything is complete. 
It has its own tradition in music, and its choir ranks with the best in 
the world. When it is remembered that it holds five thousand people, 
and that every foot of space was used at the principal services, it will be 
understood how Holy Week and Easter were observed at the Oratory. 
Byrd, Palestrina, Allegri di Lasso, Schubert, Wingham, Verdi, 
- Gounod ; these where the composers whose music adorned the liturgy, 
But a special feature is the ‘‘ Maria Desolata” of Good Friday night. 
- The church was literally packed. Father Ambrose Cator preached, 
and in the intervals the ‘* Sabat Mater ” of Verdi and the ‘‘ Gallia” 
- of Gounod was sung with magnificent effect. The Mass ‘‘de Paques” 
he by Gounod was sung on Easter Day, Father Sebastian Bowden being 
the preacher, Father Wilfrid Burnham preaching in the evening. 


- COMMERCIAL-ROAD, E.—On Easter Day over 600 persons went to 
_ Holy Communion for the success of the great mission which Father 
_ Bernard Vaughan opens here on next Sunday. The following letter 
has been sent to each of 1,000 boys and girls of the school from Father 
- Vaughan : ‘ : ‘ 
My dear child in Christ, —I am looking forward with the greatest 
_ pleasure to the mission which I am going to give you and the other 
children at school. It will begin on Sunday, April 23, with Holy Mass 
at 10 a.m., and a special service at 3 in the afternoon. I shall then 
tell you all about the rest of it, so mind you are there, and in good 
time, on the opening day—I have heaps to tell you, some, all for your- 
selves, and other bits to take home. Your mission will not be much 
longer than three days, but the big mission will be fully three weeks, 
You must pray like a house-on-fire for a huge great blessing on this 
glorious work of soul-saving. God bless you and all at home.” 































Oratory Boys’ BRIGADE.—On_ Easter Day the Oratory Boys’ 
Brigade, about 165 strong, held a Church Parade at the Oratory, at 
which they went to Holy Communion practically toa boy. The next 
day was very enjoyably spent, as the guests of the Ist Battalion 
Coldstream Guards at Windsor, from whom they recived a most hearty 
welcome. In the afternoon the O.B.B. Football teams defeated by 
ample margins two teams of the Coldsteams, A great number of the 
boys availed themselves of the opportunity of visiting Windsor Castle 
and St, George’s Chapel, and the river also found, on such a lovely 
day, a great number of supporters. The Brigade marched from Slough 
to Windsor by way of Eton College. The number on parade was little 
short of 180. 


IraAL1AN CHURCH, FIATTON GARDEN.—A most successful mission 
for the Italians of London was brought to a close here on Sunday 
afternoon. The preacher was the Rev. Father Inncenzo, a Dominican, 
a most earnest and tere speaker, From the first he attracted large 
congregations chiefly of men, The sermons would seem extravagantly 
long to an English audience, but the Italians seem to appreciate them. 
The whole manner of the preacher is so entirely different in expression 
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and gesture from that of our English priests, that an onlooker not 
understanding the language could not fail to observe that the lesson 
was being dramatised and made powerfully to appeal to the imagina- 
tion and sentimentsof the hearers. One could understand how cold 
out English mode of preaching must seem to these foreigners, and by 
consequence how little harm can be done them by the cold formality of 
Protestantism. That the preacher was capable of moving them to more 
than tears was proved by the very practical result of the mission, 
The confessionals were besieged by crowds on Saturday and Sunday, 
some two thousand receiving Holy Communion during the week. 











SOUTHWARK. 


Hoty WEEK SERVICES.—The services in the various churches of 
South London during Holy Week were carried out with an impressive- 
ness in every way befitting the solemn occasion, and the fruitful results 
of the Lenten missions given by the clergy were seen in the large 
attendance on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday in the churches 
serving the thickly populated districts South of the Thames. It is the 
consoling knowledge of the clergy that the invitation extended to the 
people from the pulpits of South Lendon churches to take the fullest 
advantage of the Lenten retreats resulted in very satisfactory attend- 
ances on the last three days of the weck. 

From an early hour Holy Communion was given to a constant 
stream of communicants, and at St. George’s Cathedral the Bishop of 
Southwark pontificated at High Mass on Maundy Thursday and in the 
afternoon officiated at the ceremony of Mandatum. 


—Goop Fripay.—At St. George’s Cathedral large congregatiory 
attended the various services on Good Friday, and the same satisfactons 
announcement has been made by the rectors of other missions in 
South London, The Bishop officiated at the Mass of the Presanctified 
in St. George’s, and took part in the procession from the Altar of 
Repose. The music was rendered by the voluntary choir under the 
direction of Mr. H. Francis in a most efficient manner. The Way of 
the Cross was preached in the afternoon by Canon Sprankling, and in 
the evening the Bishop delivered an impressively appropriate sermon. 


—Hoty SaturpDAy.-~The solemn and impressive ceremonies of 
Holy Saturday were carried out in the churches of South London, and 
again, as on the preceding day, large congregations attended the various 
churches. At the Franciscan church, Peckham, the church of the 
Benedictine Fathers, Dulwich, and particularly in the thickly populated 
centres of industry, the churches were well attended. In the mother 
church of the diocese the Bishop assisted at the principal functions and 
officiated at Pontifical High Mass. 


EASTER SUNDAY.—The anniversary of the Resurrection of the 
Redeemer again united thousands of Catholics in South London at the — 
various services on Faster Sunday. The bells of the Redemptorist 
Church at Clapham rang out in the clear spring morning in a joyous 
peal of triumph, and recalled to the minds of those living in the neigh- 
bourhood that yet another Easter day had dawned. 

The students of the Salesian College at West Battersea attended 
early Mass and assisted in the Church of the Sacred Heart at the 
various services of the day. Inthe colleges and schools the day was 
observed with befitting solemnity, and the old people in the care of the 
Little Sisters of the Poor and other religious communities of South 
London celebrated Waster in a manner befitting the occasion. 

Almost at the break of dawn the first Mass was celebrated in St, 
George’s Cathedral, and without intermission the Catholics of the parish 
assisted at the various services. The Bishop of Southwark pontificated 
at Eligh Mass, the deacon and subdeacon being Fathers O’Meara and 
Donovan. As on the previous days, the choir supplied special music 
for the occasion, and at the evening service they gave an excellent 
rendering of ‘‘The Heavens are Telling.” At the midday Mass the 
preacher was the Very Rev. Canon Sprankling, the Administrator. 

The Bishop pontificated at Vespers and took part in the procession 
Which followed the sermon. 


DEFENCE OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS.—The Committee of Catholic 
Trade-unionists of South London, which has been formed as an off-shoot 
of the Catholic Five Hundred, is arranging a demonstration which it is 
proposed should take place immediately after the Easter recess of Parlia- 
ment. Catholic Trade-unionists in the Elouse of Commons will be 
invited to speak at the meeting, and the Right Rev. Mgr. Brown, V.G., 
will be asked to attend on behalf of the Catholic League. The object 
of calling the meetingat the earliest opportunity is to give the Parlia- 
mentary Labour representatives an opportunity of realising the import- 
ance of protecting the interests of Catholic schools wherever an attempt 
is made by conferences of Trade Union bodies to advocate a secular 
system of education in the schools of this country. There is a large 
percentage of Catholics in the Trade Unions of England, and, judging 
by the support which has been given to the movement, the institution 
of the Catholic Trade Union Committee of South London is likely to 
have a most salutary effect in reminding the leaders of the Trade Union 
societies that the Catholic section will not tolerate any interference 
with the religious character of Catholic schools. 

The inaugural meeting is to be held in St. George’s Hall, and it has 
been decided to hold gatherings of a similar character in other parts of 
South London, Although the Committee has received the approval 
of the Catholic League, the work which it is endeavouring to accom- 
plish is essentially a movement in which Catholic working men are 
taking the initiative. And the importance of this is seen in the fact 
that every member is an avowed Trade-unionist, but considers first and 
foremost the interests of the Catholic schools. 


WaLwortH : A New Park.—Dedicated to St. Alban, an open 
space purchased by the rector of the Catholic Church in Herring-street, 
Walworth, was opened on Monday, and holiday seekers after amuse- 
ments were provided with ample opportunity for recreation. There 
were entertainments of various kinds included in the programme, and 
the announcement that Major-General O’Connor, - V.C., would attend 
to present a championship mace to the band of the Walworth Company 
of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade attracted a large audience. 


(Continued on page 621.) 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” Rus ee CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. 
C CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, The curriculum combines the principal 


(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&e., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. : 2 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. Bi 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. __ 3 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
Eng!ish and Foreign Teachers. 

N.8.—The pupils are taken weekly for 
tennis, &c., to the countyyhouse at Borclfam Wood. 
-A féw Lady Boarders received. 


Se ae Te se ce SS tre 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. j 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHooL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SuBJECTS. 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 
Painting, Drawing, Drill. 4 s 
N.B.— The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 
Hampstead Heath. 
¥or further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 





eee tere ee 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood. ) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 

Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 

- modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 

London Chamber of Commerce. 


Lye nUiine CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 





t. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2, St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 


_ Prospectuses on application. 
The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


eee a a ae rt ea eae ee ana 
ee ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SOHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
{REGISTERED). 








The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 
education. 
ay shor the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 
Examinations. ; 
Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 
ground. 
~ Apply to Rev. Mother, 


¥. 
CT. FRANCIS XAVIER'S COLLEGE, 


BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





s 


Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
; New Term began January 7. 

For particulars apply to the Principal. 


“WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


(CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. ‘Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
‘grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 









GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—ConvENT OF. THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF Jesus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 2o years over 87 
per cent. Passes in Music usually roo per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 










FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD, 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 


the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
pracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 














hockey, 


Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply Rey. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull, 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
‘The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum, 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions. 

Lor Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX, 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina. 
tions, 
Pupils may enter at any time, 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


X AVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN'S 


PARK, BRIGHTON. 
situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. E 
Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 
For Prospectus 
Superior. 


Beautifully 


to the Brother 


apply 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, &.W. 


High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 


education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


‘or Prospectus apply to the 
‘ BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MARY'S ABBEY, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YouNG LADIEs, 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBIS!IOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Académy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. \ 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE’ FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools, 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 








READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington), 

ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands:road 
Hew Crass BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 

YounG LADIES, 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. 
Preparation for University examinations. 
facility for French and German, 


Special 


BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL AporaTion), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements, English 
1n all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
italian also from native teachers, Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 

q articulars on application, 





Thorough religious and commercial or classical 


New buildings up-to-date. 


apply to 





features of the best Auelrsh and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Needlework. Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for. 
Apply to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackpool, 


LOVELY STROUD. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire, Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 








tions, Jor particulars apply Rew Mother 
Pricress. 
St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 
Stroud, Gloucester. 








DOORESCLE ABBRY, 
Ghent, Belgium. ‘ 


Thoroughly modern education for English 
and Colonial girls. French and German 
spoken daily. French, German, and English 
certificated mistresses. Home comforts. Out- 
door games; swimming. Special attention 
paid to health, 

Pension £42 per annum. 


Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium. 









eT 


CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


. Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. A; 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children — 
whose parents are abroad. 


for particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 


OXFORD, 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. — 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
“Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared - 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held _ 
in July and August. Private rooms, Lady © 
Boarders received. Apply tothe Rev. Mother. 





‘ 








THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES” 


SACRES CCiURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the © 
patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
Benedictine Fathers. ts Ur 
The Convent is beautifully situated in its own © 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, ~ 
hockey field, &c. |The course of studies comprises — 
all the usual branches of a_ high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum. — 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals ~ 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 
PREPARATORY (BOYS). : 
The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. ‘The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad, — For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 


he Bracing Air of Ventnor 

is responsible, together with the excellent J 

_ sanitary and heating arrangements, for 

the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
making. Escort from London, 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 

LE TERE REEL EL TOTS ERLE REE LE FTE 


QT. . JOSEPHS COMMERCIAL 
we COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. ; 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
BROTHER GEORGE, 
St, Joseph’s College, Dumfries. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
eer tren le at 


HE closing discussion on the 
Veto Bill in last week was 
marked by an important 

declaration from the Prime Minister. 
It arose out of the amendments proposed by the Opposition 
to stay and limit the operation of the Bill. First Mr. Cave 
said that Clause 2 should not come into operation till after 
a further dissolution, on the ground that the Government 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT : 
TO DELAY THE 
VETO, 


had no mandate to pass Bills on Home Rule, &c., which — 


they had announced they would bring in as soon as the 
Veto had been disposed of. Their mandate was limited to 
the Veto Bill. This view Mr. Asquith declined to allow. 
Mr. Balfour asserted that Home Rule had not been put 
distinctly before the electors as an issue at the last election, 
and the Government were now abusing their power to pass 
measures never sanctioned by the people. Mr. Bottomley 
supported the amendment, declaring that the present rela- 


‘tions between Ireland and England were brought about by — 


fraud, but he did not want to see them remedied by fraud, 
and he wanted to see Home Rule passed on asurer founda- 
tion than tricking the electors. 
that they were endeavouring to set up Cabinet absolutism, 
but the amendment was rejected by a majority of 86. Then 
Mr. Younger sought to limit the operation of the Clause to 
three years, so as to give the Government an opportunity of 
stating their proposals for reform of the House of Lords. 
Mr. Churchill rejected any such “temporal” limit, where- 
upon Mr. Bottomley entered a fresh protest against the 
establishment of single-Chamber government. Mr, J. F. 
Hope complained that the Home Secretary came before the 
Committee as a prancing partisan. Mr. Butcher said the 
amendment was a direct test of the sincerity of the Govern- 
ment. The Government had declared that the procedure 
proposed was a temporary expedient. If they were sincere 
let them say how long that expedient was to be resorted to 
On a division the Government majority rose to 89. 

It was on Mr. Cassel’s amendment to 
exclude from the clause Bills for the exten- 
sion of the duration of Parliament that the 
Prime Minister made his declaration. The 
Government, he said, would oppose all attempts to obtain 
the exclusion of specific legislative proposals, for such 
amendments. would exclude anything concerned with 
constitutional reform. The Bill contained two safeguards : 
the proviso that after the second Session of Parliament the 
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aot be overridden, and the shortening of the 

ecoe a "Pactiawients: He objected to the distinction 
sought to be drawn between laws as likely to introduce 
doubt and difficulty. The Parliament Bill was 4 means to 
an end to facilitate the progress of legislation, and the 
amendment would defeat its purpose. It was said that in 
reference to Home Rule the Bill was being pushed on that 
the Government might spring a trick upon the electors. 
“But,” continued Mr. Asquith, “what is the trick? The trick 
consists simply in this, that having told the electors, as we 
did tell them in the clearest and most explicit terms, that we 
wanted to improve our constitutional machinery in order to 
carry out by means of that machinery certain objects, one 
of which is the grant of self-government to Ireland, now 
that we are trying to get the machine we are told we may 
not apply it without breach of faith or trickery to any of the 
purposes for which we are getting It. It is one of the 
flimsiest grounds on which to base a charge of breach of 
faith or trickery that has ever been suggested. I happen to 
be for the time being the spokesman of my own party. 
Not only have I never concealed from the country, but I 
explicitly stated to the country in the clearest possible 
terms before the election took place, that if the electors gave 
us a mandate to pass this Bill we should use the machinery 
created by the Bill and use it in this Parliament for the 
purpose of carrying out Home Rule. To ask us now, as 
you are asking by this series of amendments, to go through 
the elaborate operation of setting up this improved consti- 
tutional machine and yet at the same time to enter into a 
self-denying ordinance not to apply itto any of the purposes, 
social or political, on which the hearts of, our fellow- 
countrymen are set, is to ask us to degrade the operations 
of Parliament to a sham.” ‘The i’s of this speech were 
then dotted by Mr. Balfour, who declared that it was an 
announcement of unmitigated adherence to single-Chamber 
government. He denied with vehemence that the Minis- 
terialists had put the Home Rule issue before the country, 
and reminded them that they were acting not only for the 
lifetime of a Parliament, but as trustees for the future. 
Our constitutional history was to be sacrificed for the 
bargain with the Nationalists. Mr. Bonar Law pointed out 
that Home Rule was not even mentioned in the Chief 
Secretary’s election address. Mr. Churchill denied that 
there had been any ultimatum from Mr. Redmond. After 
a division Mr. Hope sought to obtain the exclusion of 
private Bills from the operation of the Clause, and after 
some discussion withdrew his amendment on a promise 
from Mr. Asquith that the matter should be considered. 
Lastly, Mr. Mitchell-Thomson moved to except from the 
operation of the clause Bills which alter or repeal any 
enactment affecting the Protestant succession to the Throne. 
Mr. H. Samuel said the amendment was fully covered by 
the general reply given by the Prime Minister earlier in 
the sitting. The amendment was rejected on a division. ; 
The same subject was continued at Monday’s 

_—- onpay’s Sitting when a motion was proposed by Mr. 
sirtinc. Lonsdale on behalf of Sir W. Bull to exclude 
a Home Rule Bill. If, he said, this Pane 

accepted, a great obstacle to the settlement of the 

Se aneareiaa Atestiba would be removed. Mr. Redmond 
had been insistent and even dictatorial. Irish Unionists, 
in view of the facts of the elections, would regard a Home 
Rule Bill as having no sanction. If the absolute veto of 
the House of Lords was to disappear, let them at 
leat preserve the means by which the veto of the 
people could be made effectual in this matter. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald urged that a mandate for the Parlia- 
ment Bill involved everything else. Imperial federation 
could not be brought about without some system of 
devolution. Mr. Asquith followed Lord Castlereagh with 
along justification of the Government from the charge of 
trickery, citing bis Albert Hall amd Hull speeches, the 
speeches of members of the Opposition and others, to show 
that Home Rule was clearly before the electors. To this 
Mr. Balfour replied by saying that Ministerialists had placed 
all their emphasis on the Parliament Bill. The Home 
Rule issue was thus disguised from the electorate. As to 
Home Rule all round, Mr. Balfour said: “If you had told 
ir. Gladstone that four Parliaments and four Executives, 
in addition to the Imperial Parliament and an Imperial 
Executive for the United Kingdom, was a modification of 
what he conceived to be a restitution of the liberties of 
Ireland, he would have laughed in your face, and he 


would have been quite right to laugh. Do not let any - 


THE TOBLE 





the United Kingdom.” 
Frewen, following the views of Mr. W. O’Brien, urged that 
a Home Rule settlement must be by consent if it was to be 
permanent. 
without a strong Second Chamber than he could think of a 
Monarchy without a King. The idea that with a federal 
arrangement for the United Kingdom they could dispense 
with the protection a Second Chamber afforded seemed 
absolutely preposterous. 
the Federal Home Rulers championed by Mr, Pirie 
would receive but scant sympathy from the Government. 
The only consolation likely to be offered them would be a 
mention of their case in the preamble of the Home Rule 
Bill for Ireland. The support given by Irish Nationalists 
to Federal Home Rule had always been of a negative 
character, 
natural and proper aspirations of Scottish nationality were 
the enemies of the natural and proper aspirations of Irish 
nationality ; and the friends of Ireland in this matter were 
also the friends of Scotland. The Opposition were faced 
with the undeniable and uncomfortable fact that, as the 
result of the election, a Home Rule Government was in 
power supported by a Home Rule majority, and pledged to 
introduce a Home Rule Bill. 
amendment, and on a division Sir W. Bull’s motion was lost 
by a majority of 94. 
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gentleman suppose that these are modifications of a root 
idea. They are all separate ideas carried out in different 
ways, and it is folly to pretend that the constituencies at 
the last election gave an intelligent and_ self-concious 
decision in favour of Home Rule, more especially when 
those whom they sent to represent them have not now the 
least conception what kind of Home Rule it is that is going 
to be presented.” Mr. Dillon followed, insisting that Mr. 
Balfour’s speech was an example of separatism gone mad. 
Mr. Chamberlain had put Home Rule in the forefront and 
said that it depended on the result of the election. Then came 


an amendment to the amendment from Mr. Pirie, who moved 
that a Bill conferring Home Rule on Ireland should not be 
excluded from the scope of Clause 2 if such Bill provided 


“for the establishment of Legislatures for the other parts of 


In a maiden speech Mr. Moreton 


He could no more think of a federal system 


Mr. Long said he _ feared 


The Solicitor-General’s opinion was that the 


Mr. Pirie then withdrew his 


Then Mr. Butcher proposed that Bills 
—PREROGATIVES affecting the prerogatives of the Crown 


ar nie should be excluded from the operation of 
the Bill. 


That would place a burden upon the Throne 


The amendment 


moved that modifying Bills should be excluded. Mr. 
Asquith objected. If this amendment were carried, he 
said, it would establish an absolute inequality between the 
two parties. ‘The Liberal party would not beable to amend 
the procedure under this Bill without resorting to the old 
forms of the Constitution. On the other hand, a casual, 
temporary, precarious, and, in point of numbers, insigni- 
ficant majority of the Unionist party could with the 
greatest possible ease extend the three sessions to five, the 
two years to three, and practically render the operative 
parts of the Bill futile and nugatory. Mr. Balfour 
retorted that the policy now openly avowed was that a 
temporary, precarious, and insignificant majority should 
always be able to modify every part of the Constitution. 
Mr. Asquith had said that the House of Lords would still 
have considerable power, because they would be able to 
hang up a Bill for two years. By what tenure was even 


Mr. Mills | 


As the Bill now stood it would — 
be possible under it to abolish the Monarchy. The Govern- 
ment reply to this was voiced by the Attorney-General, who 
said that the Monarchy’s security lay in the patriotic loyalty — 
of the people. ‘Sir R. Finlay protested against the Crown 
being at the mercy of the House of Commons. 
thought the Attorney-General had no right to say the amend- — 
ment was unnecessary while references to the Monarchy 
such as those made by Mr. Keir Hardie were possible. 
Mr. James Hope argued that under the clause the Sovereign 
might be placed in the position of either having to assent — 
to a Bill which had passed the House three times, but against 
which in the meantime the majority of the nation had 
become opposed, or of refusing his assent and thus offend- 
ing the House‘of Commons and another large section of 
his subjects. 
which it ought not to be called upon to bear. Mr. Lyttelton 
did not think it would be satisfactory to the Dominions 
or the Crown Colonies if it was felt to be in the absolute 
power of the House of Commons to curtail or limit the 
authority of the Crown without the existence of a buffer 
between that House and the Crown. 
having been rejected by a majority of 104, Sir P. Magnus 
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that inadequate safeguard preserved? It seemed now that 
the present revolution might be ‘the parent of a number of 
future revolutions, each one of which would whittle away what 
the Government called the safeguards which were now left. 
Mr. Cave recalled what he thought an appropriate word 
from Cromwell, who, speaking in the House of Commons 
in 1654, had said: ‘That Parliaments should not make 
themselves perpetual is fundamental. What assurance has 
the law to prevent so great an evil if it lies with the same 
legislature to unlaw it again? Is such a law like to be 
lasting? It will be a rope of sand. It will be no security, 
for the same men may unbuild what they have built.” 
Every word of that applied to the present case, and every 
word of it supported the amendment. On a division the 
amendment was rejected by a majority of 98. 

On Tuesday the efforts of the Opposition 


hoes were directed to restrict the operation of the 
: Bill by providing that only such Bills as 


QUESTION. Aer 
passed the Commons by an adequate majority 


should fall under it. Sir P. Magnus proposed that the 
Commons majority should be not less than too, but Mr. 
Asquith saw no sanctity in the size of a majority, and 
almost seemed to prefer a small one. Mr. Balfour pleaded 
for a solid plurality against the danger that would threaten 
under a mere casual or precarious majority. Mr. Bonar 
Law urged that if the Parliament Bill had been law the 
Government which introduced the Home Rule Bill in 1893 
would have carried it through the House of Commons again 
in 1894 and again in 1895, and it would have become law 
in spite of the known opposition to it of the people of this 
country. Mr, Guinness pointed out that the existing 
“system afforded a very inaccurate picture of public opinion. 
There was no representation of minorities, aud there were 
such vast differences between large and small constituencies 
that the most ludicrous misrepresentations of opinion 
-occurred. In the 1906 Parliament the Radical Govern- 
ment should have had a majority of 54 when they actually 
had a majority of 300. In the 1900 Parliament the 
Unionist Government had a majority of 134 when, on the 
figures, it should only have been one of 16. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1874 a majority of seats in the House actually 
represented a minority of votes in the country. Mr. Terrell 
suggested a majority of two thirds on the Third Reading, 
but both this and Sir P. Magnus’s proposal were rejected by 
a majority of 110. 
‘ This fared no better. That a Bill refused 
—THE DEVICE by the Lords during the interregnum should 
Sai be referred to a Joint Session was proposed 
by Sir A. Cripps, who argued that nothing 

could be more crude and unsatisfactory than the method 
which the Bill proposed for dealing with differences between 
the two Houses. It was a total and absolute disregard of 
the opinion of one of them. It was called the destruction 
of the veto, but it was the destruction of the self-respecting 
character of the House of Lords altogether, for no self- 
respecting Chamber would undertake the laborious duties 
which the House of Lords undertook at the present time if 
its voice was to have no authority or power at all. Mr. 
Asquith said that the device had not yet got beyond the 
experimental stage in other countries, and there was no 
evidence to show how far it would be applicable here. 
It presented a problem of insuperable difficulty. Taking 
Mr, Asquith’s admission that a joint sitting would be an 
admirable plan with a good Second Chamber, Mr. Balfour 
told the Government that they were beginning at the wrong 
end by putting reform after demolition. After some 
discussion the project was rejected, and then Mr. Hume- 
Williams proposed & joint conference of ten members from 
each House. Mr. Samuel, in opposing the amendment, 
said it was quite a misapprehension to suppose that the 
Government had abandoned the idea of conferences between 
the two Houses with regard to rejected Bills. The only differ- 
ence between Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s proposal and 
the idea of the present Government was that these conferences 
should be called together by resolutions under the Standing 
Orders of the two Houses rather than by means of statutory 
enactment. A majority of 129 having declared against the sug- 
gestion, that sturdy Radical Sir H. Dalziel moved that a Bill 
under the operation of Clause 2 need only be passed by the 
House of Commons in two successive sessions, not three, 
as the clause proposes. But this would have too clearly 
given the thing away, and so Mr. Churchill was put up to 
reason gently with Sir Henry. The Government had never 
disguised the fact that the powers the House of Lords would 


possess when the Bill became law were very great and 
substantial, and that if they were vexatiously used in the 
partisan spirit which had characterised the action of that 
House in recent times they would undoubtedly impose 
severe disabilities against a Liberal Government from which 
a Conservative Administration would be wholly exempt. 
The Government recognised that they were leaving a 
serious, practical and effective safeguard. Mr. J. F. Hope 
having moved that a Bill must pass the House of Commons 
in three successive years, and not merely in three successive 
sessions before becoming law, as provided by the clause, 
without the consent of the Lords, Mr. Balfou:, after 
opposition from Mr. Churchill, asked whether the Govern- 
ment meant three genuine sessions. Mr. Asquith replied 
that all he could do was to deal with the actual provisions 
of the Bill. How it would work time would show. But he 
agreed to consider whether words could not be introduced 
to prevent abuse by the introduction of Bills under the ten 
minutes rule. 
At Wednesday’s sitting discussion centred 
—THE round the proposal of submitting Bills out- 
REFERENDUM. side Money Bills on which the two Houses 
disagreed to a poll of the people. Mr. Cave 
spoke strongly of the merits of this motion made by Sir W. 
Bull. It would do away with plural voting, equalise the 
value of votes, and get a definite answer to.a single definite 
question. It might not be accepted at present, but the 
opinion of the future would be with it. Mr. Samuel 
speaking on behalf of the Government, rejected the pro- 
posal as a complication of obstacles to the passage of a Bill 
to the Statute Book. He denied that it would offer a clear 
issue, and stated that a Government’s credit would be 
bound up with its issue. There would be constant pollings 
which would choke the working of democracy, and would 
become intolerable. Sir W. Anson did not welcome with 
any great cordiality the new machine, but he recognised 
that it had become necessary, owing to the action of his 
Majesty’s Government. The Opposition wanted to ensure 
that in matters of great importance, whether constitutional, 
economical, or social, not the will of groups nor log-rolling 
arrangements by groups, but the will of the people 
should prevail. Mr. Lees Smith thought that if once 
we got to a poll of the people there would be a 
short and simple answer which would stupefy those who 
wished to establish the system. Mr. Chiozza Money’s view 
was that there would only be a clear-cut issue if it were 
known that the Government would stand or fall by the 
result. Mr. Barnes said that trade-unionists were not 
opposed in principle to the Referendum, but in conse- 
quence of the difficulties which had arisen from the 
lessening of the sense of responsibility on the part of © 
delegates it had been to a great extent discarded in favour 
of delegates’ meetings. Mr. Balfour brought forward a 
number of arguments against the view that the expedient — 
would be abused. The ordinary machinery for dealing wi h 
deadlocks would be joint sittings. The result of an appeal 
to the people by Referendum need not involve the resigna- 
tion of the Government. Why should a rule be applied to 
a plebiscite different from that which had constantly been — 
applied to debates in that House? As compared with the 
existing system, Mr. Balfour declared that the Referendum 
was perfect simplicity. It might not be according to the 
most refined methods of quantitative analysis an absolutely 
pure and unadulterated product, but it was a very good, © 
pure commercial article and it was folly to tell him that it 
was not a thing worth aiming at because it could not be 
attained in absolute and perfect completeness. It was the 
only machinery devised by the wit of men for enabling a 
Government to get to know the opinion of the electors on 
a given topic. Mr. Asquith, whilst agreeing that the party 
system was developing an inelasticity that was detrimental, 
and that on rare occasions a Referendum might be possible, 
described the present proposal as_ revolutionary and 
impracticable. By the Referendum a Government could 
throw back upon the people the burden of deciding 
what they had sent their representatives to decide for 
them. To adopt the Referendum as part of the regular 
machinery and policy of the Government would under- 
mine the very foundations of representative government. 
Referendums fell into two categories, trivial issues and 
important issues: the first would draw no interest; the 
latter were better settled by a general election. The 
Government’s proposal was safer, easier and more in 
consonance with our traditions. The discussion was 
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closured, and on a division the motion was rejected by a 
majority of 122. The sitting closed with a discussion on 
Mr. Crooks’ motion for a mimimum wage of 30 shillings 
a week. Mr. Crooks made an earnest and racy speech, 
but his views were subjected to searching criticism by Mr. 
Steel-Maitland ; and Mr. Tennant on behalf of the Govern- 
ment opposed the motion, which would involve fresh 
expenditure of 488,000,000 a year. 

On the line between Port Alfred and 
APPALLING RAILWAY Grahamstown on Saturday, a train with 

Pa brit fifty passengers left the rails and fell into 

SOUTH AFRICA, > 7 

a gorge, which is 250 feet deep, with 
the result that thirty-two people lost their lives. Reuter’s 
correspondent in Capetown reports that the third truck from 
the engine jumped the metals when fifty yards from the 
Blaauwkrantz Bridge, which covers the chasm in a siagle 
span. The truck continued running on the check rail to 
the bridge, when the front coupling snapped, and the 
truck plunged into the abyss, dragging after it the remainder 
of the train, consisting of another truck, four coaches, and 
a van. In an interview with Reuter’s correspondent the 
engine-driver said he knew nothing of what had happened 
until the engine leapt forward as it lost its main load. He 
immediately ran on at full steam to Grahamstown for help. 
A neighbouring farmer saw the train hurled from the dizzy 
height into the gorge and promptly rushed with his natives 
to render aid, but was powerless to do anything until the 
relief train arrived. Some of the killed and injured and a 
mass of wreckage were caught on a ledge about 120 feet 
down. The removal of the déris from this point and from 
_ the crags was most difficult, but in six hours of toiling the 
doctors and nurses extricated the dead and injured, who 
were hoisted up in sacking to the lip of the gorge. None 
of the survivors is at present able to give a coherent account 
of what occurred. A little girl had a miraculous escape. 
She was caught in one of the forks of the bridge and held 
by one foot over the ravine. The rescuers had to scale the 
girders toa height of 2ooft., and brought her down safely, 
crying for her mother, but unhurt. A huge crowd of whites 
and natives awaited the arrival of the trains conveying the 
dead and injured. The most affecting scenes were witnessed 
at the station. Several funerals took place to-day at different 
churches in the presence of enormous crowds. There 
was a wealth of floral tributes. The Dead March was 
played in all the churches, and flags are flying everywhere 
at half-mast. 

The Portuguese Republic is going out 
of its way to create trouble for itself. 
Let it be granted that there may be 
reasons for disestablishing the Church 
. —but will anyone venture to say that 

such a step ought to be taken without the consent of 
Parliament ? Such a measure cannot be undertaken except 
by arrangement with the Holy See without a flagrant viola- 
tion of the most solemn treaty rights; but let us leave the 
Holy See out of the question, and ask whether it is anything 
less than indecent that a Government which derives its only 
authority from a successful mutiny in the Lisbon barracks 
should undertake to divorce the Church from the State and 
‘dispose of all ecclesiastical property by a simple decree 
without waiting for the consent of Parliament. Yet this is 
what the Government has pledged itself to do. The 
- following particulars as to the 197 Articles of which the 
Decree is to consist have been furnished by Reuter: 
In Clause 1 it is laid down that the Republic acknowledges 
_ and guarantees liberty of conscience and suppresses the 
Catholic religion as the religion of the State. No one may 
be prosecuted for a religious cause. Domestic devotions 
are declared absolutely free, but public worship is sub- 
jected to certain restrictions. Clause 2 establishes the 
principle that the support of any form of worship devolves 
upon the respective religious bodies of the communities. 
One-third of the income of such bodies is to be devoted to 
charitable objects. The communities are to take no part in 
public education, but are restricted to giving religious 
instruction. Clause 3 establishes Government control of 
public worship both within and without religious buildings. 
Clause 4 specifies and deals with buildings and property 
belonging to the State and those belonging to private 
individuals. Inventories will be made of all real and 
personal estate involved. Clause 5 determines the use to 
which the property is to be put. Such cathedrals, churches, 
and chapels as may be judged necessary will be ceded free 
of charge to the religious associations, but services in them 
must be performed by Portuguese priests who have studied 
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in Portugal. Clause 6 provides pensions for Portuguese 
ptiests exercising their functions at the date of the pro- 
clamation of the Republic. Clause 7 abolishes all the 
compulsory rates paid by parishioners to priests. The 
State will continue to control the seminaries, and the Govern- 
ment is empowered to re-organise the College of Colonial 
Mission. . Pontifical letters may not be published without 
the authorisation of the Portuguese Government. 


Some day or other the British public 
will have to make up its mind whether it 
considers emigration a good or an evil. All 
sorts of philanthropic societies are at work 
encouraging and facilitating emigration, and then when 
these efforts prove successful there is an outcry, because 
it is discovered that the population of the villages has 
decreased. This week we are told it is terrible news that 


EMIGRANTS AND 
WHERE 
THEY GO TO. 


the census should show a declining population in many of — 


the small towns in Scotland. We cannot have it both ways 
—we must discourage emigration or else cease to cry out 
when efforts to promote it are successful. Meanwhile. it 
may be some comfort to feel that the greater part ‘of 
those who leave the United Kingdom to seek new homes 
overseas go either to one other of the Dominions or else to 
the United States which for many is only a stage on the 
road to Canada. This is strikingly illustrated by a return 
showing the numbers and nationalities of the passengers 
that left, or arrived in, the United Kingdom for cr from 
places out of Europe in March which was issued on 
Saturday. The total number of emigrants was 61,079, as 
compared with 54,421 in March of last year. Of the 
36,325 who left for countries within the British Empire 
26,697 were destined for British North America, 4,998 for 
Australia, and 2,302 for British South Africa. Of the 
24,754 who embarked for foreign countries, 23,047 con- 
tracted to land in the United States. The total number 
of passengers arriving in the United Kingdom in March 
was 17,051, as compared with 13,494 in the corresponding 
month of last year. Of these 6,341 were from parts of the 
British Empire, including 1,859 from British North 
America, 1,896 from British South Africa, and 10,710 
from foreign countries, 9,049 coming from the United 
States. In the first three months of the year rr4. 310 
passengers left the United Kingdom, as compared with 
106,154 in 1910, and 43,337 arrived. 


Another week has gone, and still the 
THE struccLteE Turks make no progress, and the possibility 
IN ALBANIA. of Austrian intervention is now openly dis- 
cussed in all parts of the dual Empire. 
Reports from the scene of operations are meagre, but con- 
tinue to be adverse to the Turks, : 
tells of an attack made last Monday on the insur. 
positions at Dechitch, which, after the fighting had eee 
ten hours, was beaten back with heavy loss, 
nople there is a disposition to account for the failure of the 
Turkish arms by attributing the blame to Montenegro. On 


Thursday, Rifaat Pasha, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, — 


said that information had been received by the - 
ment which left no doubt that the Moca oa wa 
aiding the insurgents, 
ever, had replied that the population bordering on the 
frontier being of the same origin as the revolted Albanians 
their interference was comprehensible. But, Rifaat Pasha 
added, the time had arrived for the cessation of this state of 
things. Otherwise he would be compelled to call Monte- 
negro to account. But more formidable complications will 
arise than any connected with Montenegro if the Turks 
try to give effect to the threat officially proclaimed by 
Torgut Shevket Pasha that unless the Christian Malissori 
surrender forthwith he will burn all their villages. The 
Malissori tribe is mainly Catholic, and the Vazerland, 
the principal organ of Catholicism in Austria, has opened 
its columns to an appeal from a Catholic Albanian 
not to allow the slaughter of “a handful of heroes,” 
The Turkish Government, he writes, intends to annihilate 
them once and for all.“ Will the European Powers simply 
register such an act? Will the Austrian Government, to 
which these people have ever shown the greatest attachment 
because it is the protector of their religion, permit the blood 
of the Malissori to be shed as the Turks may please? Yet 
unless it intervenes, the Malissori are already marked out 
for extinction.” It is argued that if Austria stand by 
a passive spectator the fate of the Malissori to-day will be 
that of the Bulgar and Greek population of Macedonia 
to-morrow. 


The Zimes correspondent | 


The King of Montenegro, how-, 


At Constanti- © 


_ -enslaved millions, 


Treaty of Tientsin is 
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SA STUPENDOUS MORAL REVOLUTION.” 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the Treaty of Tientsin 
will occur on October 24 in the present year, but 
the vital date was last Monday—the last day on 

“which it was open to the Government of China to denounce 


“the treaty which forced upon her people the importation of 


opium from India. The fateful day has come and gone, 
and the Treaty is not denounced. But it is not denounced 
only for the best and happiest of reasons. We are on the 
eve of an agreement which will end not only the importa- 
tion of opium from India, but the whole traffic in and 
consumption of the drug throughout the Chinese Empire. 
It sounds too good to be true, but in this case the incredible 
is a fact. The Chinese Government, which we are 
accustomed to treat with such easy scorn as at once feeble 
and autocratic and corrupt, has done at a stroke what no 
people in Western Europe would dare to attempt. It 
has eradicated in a few years a secret vice which 
and done so by sheer administra- 
tive strength, and so set what ought to serve at once 
for an example and an inspiration to Europe. The 
not denounced only because 
there is a quicker way to end the evil, and because there 
is good reason to hope and believe that within two years 
the whole traffic in opium, from abroad and at home, and 
all the intoxicating dreams of opium will be things of the 
past. It is pleasant to know that the really heroic efforts 
which have been made by the Government of China to 


“suppress this horrible vice have been met more than half 


way by the Government of India. The resultant change 
stands for one of the most tremendous revolutions ever told 
of in all the long story of the human race. 


They were not all cynics who smiled three years ago, 
when England and China solemnly agreed that the impor- 
tation of opium should be reduced annually by 5,100 chests, 
for the reduction was dependent upon a similar diminution 
in the output of the poppy harvest in China itself. How 
‘could the Government of Pekin exercise any sort of 
effective control through all the vast provinces of a loosely- 
knit Empire over a dreadful habit more insidious and more 
tyrannical even than the drink passion? The Westera 
world scoffed and then wondered—but meanwhile the 
thing was done. Before the restrictive agreement which 
began on January 1, 1908, India for its profit exported 
- 67,000 chests of opium to the value at present prices of 
about thirteen millions sterling. Of these, 51,000 chests 
went to minister to the vice of China. In the first year 
after the restrictive agreement China was expected to import 
45,900chests: in fact with such energy was thehomecampaign 
conducted that only 42,122 chests entered the country. The 
following year, the Indian exports being again restricted, China 
was expected to take from all quarters 41,800 chests. Actually 
she took 42,183 chests. The higher prices fetched by the 
_Scarcer drug had attracted some of the supply from the 
Straits Settlements and the neighbouring countries. Last 
year, allowing for the additional reduction in the Indian 
export, China was expected to take 36,700 chests. From 
all sources she took only 30,654 chests. Meanwhile the 
stocks of opium in the bonded stores in the Treaty ports 
haye accumulated to the extent of 20,000 chests ; for the 
merchants, profoundly sceptical of the sincerity of the 
Chinese Government, have accumulated the drug expecting 
the demand to revive. There are now four millions sterling 
at stake, and the merchants who are the purveyors to the 
vice are beginning to whimper and hope they may be com- 
pensated by the British taxpayer. So far the British 
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Government is satisfied that China has loyally kept her 
pledges and reduced the area under the cultivation of the 
Poppy to an extent which is fully proportionate to the 
diminution of the Indian supply. Nobody pretends 
that precise statistics are available for all parts of the 
Empire of China, and the report of Sir ALEXANDER 
Hosig _as to the extent to which -the poppy is 
grown in the great province of Szechuan is anxiously 
awaited ; but if the Z%mes correspondent in Pekin is as 
well informed as he usually is, our Government is about to 
agree to shorten the time during which the import of 
opium is legal, and to declare its readiness to end the 
traffic as soon as its production in China itself is finally 
prohibited. And meanwhile, the Chinese Government js 
to be at liberty to increase the duty on imported opium 
from 110 taels per picul to 330 taels. As a further con- 
cession, it is agreed that as each Chinese province effectively 
suppresses the cultivation of the poppy and forbids the 
import of native opium, England ‘shall prohibit the import 
of Indian opium into that province. For the present, entry 
into Canton and Shanghai is permitted. The correspondent 
ends a memorable dispatch with these words: “ The agree- 
ment means the extinction of the opium trade within at 
most two years, or even earlier.” 


Was there ever such a blessed and bewildering revolution 
in so short a time? Five years ago millions of Chinese 
were admittedly the slaves of the opium habit, and now we 
are told that two years hence the vice will be unknown 
in the Empire. If that can be done in China, surely for 
very shame our own Government will be forced into doing 
something effective to bridle the beer traffic in England, 
There is no use persecuting publicans when the closing of 
a licensed house is immediately followed by the opening of a 
club. Something far more drastic is required, something 
comparable to the national effort and national sacrifice of _ 
which China has shown herself capable. We pity the 
slaves of the opium habit, but is the drink -habit in this 
country less imperious, less wasteful, or less destructive ? 
Sir THomas WuiTTaker, M.P., calculates that the expendi- 
ture on strong drink in this country has averaged during 
the last five years a hundred and sixty-five millions sterling. 
If we gave up to the national exchequer what we spend 
every year on drink we could go our way without taxation. 
“The housing problem is a pressing one, but few people 
realise that we spend as much on drink every year as is the 
the annual value of every dwelling-house in the United 
Kingdom. That is to say, the money spent on drink would 
suffice to enable the whole nation to live rent free.” We all 
admit and deplore the evil and waste of the drink traffic, 
and now we see how an autocratic Government is triumph- 
ing over a national vice in China—must democracy be 
content to confess that it is unequal to a similar task? And 
if in the end the conviction is forced upon us that to 
secure a radical cure it will be necessary to ask the 
moderate drinker to forgo his innocent indulgence, would 
that be too great a price with which to buy what might be 
fairly described as an act of national redemption ? Certainly 
those who are perhaps inclined to despair of success in the 
long war with the Drink Demon may well look to the 
example of China, and, seeing, take heart again, 


THE MILLENARY OF NORMANDY, 


OUEN is preparing to celebrate a notable event in 
the history of France and of Europe—the millenary 
of the foundation of the Duchy of Normandy. 

The thousand years that. have elapsed since Ror THE 
GANGER accepted from the hands of Francon, Archbishop 
of Rouen, who was acting on behalf of CHarLES THE 
SIMPLE, thesovereignty ofthe north-western districts of France 
which during seventy years the Northmen had harried and 
plundered and wherein they had settled, have seen many 
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changes, What had been a land laid desolate by hordes 
of sea-robbers, where it seemed that the work of CHARLE- 
MAGNE was doomed to destruction, became a loyal fief of 
the Crown of France and a home of culture, distinguished 
by the millitary renown of its nobles and people and by a 
fidelity no less constant to the religion which they adopted 
from those whom they had conquered. Its dukes carried 
their conquests beyond the sea and became Kings of 
England whilst retaining, though with a difference, their 
old bond as liegemen of the Crown of France. The 
Northmen became Normans, and their spirit soon per- 
meated their province ; and that spirit, with its essential 
qualities of valour and wisdom, raised by contact with 
French civilisation and refined by Catholic Christianity, 
has persisted through the ages to the present day. A 
thousand years of such a history is no mean period and is 
deserving of no mean commemoration. And Rouen is 
preparing to do it adequate horour. A series of civic fetes 
is projected. There are to be exhibitions in which will be 
be displayed the works of Norman genius through the 
centuries ; congresses of the learned to glorify its achieve- 
ments in the manifold fields in which it has triumphed and 
still works; pageants are to traverse the narrow streets, the 
aspect of which still recalls the Middle Ages, reviving at 
once historic events and ancient manners and customs ; 
and lines of Viking ships garlanded with flowers and 
illuminated will parade the Seine as emblems of the 
Northmen’s conquest and their abiding possession. But all 
this, excellent and appropriate as it is in itself, would be 
strangely inadequate without some reference to religion, 
which converted the wild Northmen into Christian Normans, 
liegemen of France and of the Church, and civilised them 
and turned their turbulence into ways profitable to them- 
selves and to the world. If the treaty of Saint-Clair-sur- 
Epte transformed RoLF THE GANGER into RoLLo, first 
Duke of Normandy, it was Archbishops of Rouen like Guy 
and FRrancon who were its negotiators; and RoLto’s 
baptism by ArcHBisHop FRANCON was an event equally 
fruitful in consequences to the land and its people. Had Ror 
and his earls remained pagans, the Normans would have 


held fast to their ganging and pillaging ; the treaty would 


_ have remained a dead letter. But Roxr’s baptism evoked 
a beneficent peace and made it a glorious reality under the 
influence of the Church acting as the former of consciences, 
the moderator between princes and the protector of the 
people. 


_ This fact of the dominating influence in the formation of 
the Duchy and in the elevation of its people would seem 
incontestable. Norman historians like Lavissk and Lair 
and others bear ungrudging testimony to it, and English 
writers bear witness to the same effect. GREEN’s 
witness will be familiar. Similarly, NEwMAN attributes 
the transformation of the barbarian sea-king into the 
knight of chivalry to.the triumph of Christianity. The 
successful ravages of Ror in the pleasant land of France 
“somehow ended in his being baptised, receiving a large 
grant of territory, and at length taking his place among 
the landholders and nobility of France. . . . In the course 
of one hundred and fifty years the race made such advances 
in the arts of life as to stand foremost in the civilisation 
of the day, to be specimens of a particular kind of refine- 
ment, and to be ina condition to present religion and to 
teach manners even to Christian populations of historic 
name and ancient faith.” How this mighty change was 
wrought history bears abundant evidence. The work was 
discouraging at the outset. The turbulence and violence of 
the old Northman spirit had to be overcome and won over 
to milder ways ; and that the victory was gained was due to 
the persevering efforts first of the Archbishops, Guy of 
Rouen and Hervé of Rheims, acting under the wise 
directions of Rome, and then of the great prelates of the 
eleventh century. Hervé asked counsel of the Porr, and 
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Joun IX. replied: ‘‘ Mercy and unwearying patience ; these 
Normans are not soldiers of Christ, they are but conscripts 
unused to the burden of the Gospel which must not be 
made insupportable to them.” These wise words faithfully 
carried out bore wonderful fruit, and though the Normans 
frequently proved difficult and restive children of the Church, 
the bond between them and Rome remained. “ There cer- 
tainly existed between the [Normans] and the Church of the 
Middle Age,” writes Newman, “a ground of sympathy and 
mutual respect which is not found, at least to the same 
extent, between her great Pontiffs and either Anglo-Saxons 
or Scots. The ministers of peace and the messengers of war, 
though contrary as life and death, nevertheless had a bond. 
of attachment and union in the thoroughgoing simplicity of 
purpose with which they fearlessly worked out their - 
respective objects.” Under these circumstances, it is clear 
that if’ this millenary were unaccompanied by any com- 
memoration of the influence of religion in the first founding 
of the Duchy, and in the moulding of the character and 
greatness of its people during the thousand years that have 
passed since the waters of baptism flowed upon the head of 
Roto, the commemoration would be shorn of more 
than half its meaning. Happily, even under the present 
miserable végime, there is to be no such omission. The 
people are still Catholic, and an Archbishop still reigns in 
the ancient Cathedral of Rouen as Primate of Normandy. 
ARCHBISHOP FuZzET has not allowed the aloofness of the 
municipal or central authorities to stand in the way of the 
patriotic participation of Catholic Normans in the festivities. 
The official programme, unlike that of the forthcoming 
Pageant of London on this side of the Channel, provides 
no place for such distinctively Catholic participation, but 
the Archbishop has found a way of rescuing the com- 
memoration from so glaring an omission. He has issued 
a striking pastoral letter calling upon his people to take 
their part in the civic celebration, and to crown it by a 
religious commemoration which will mark their continuity 
with the past, so that whilst they show they are men of 
tradition they may the more surely be men of the future, 
thanking Gop for their country and their lineage and 
remaining faithful to Him by loyal faith and generous love. 


The religious celebrations designed by Mcr. Fuzer will 
take the form of a Solemn Triduum on the 28th, the 29th, — 
and the 3oth of May. It will be attended by the Bishops 
of the ecclesiastical Province of Normandy and by those ~ 
who are bound by ties of birth and historical connexion — 
with Normandy. On the first day there will be a 
Pontifical High Mass of Thanksgiving in the Cathedral — 
celebrated by the Bishop of Evreux; in the afternoon the 
eloquent Bishop of Orleans will preach the panegyric of 
Normandy after Pontifical Vespers, and this sermon will be 
followed by a procession of relics and the illumination of 
the fagade of the Cathedral. The second day will see the 
inauguration of the monument to CARDINAL THOMAS, 
Archbishop of Rouen, with High Mass by the Bishop. of 
Agen and a sermon by the Bishop of Bayeux. On the 
third day an altar to the BLEssED Joan or Arc will be © 
dedicated in the Cathedral, when High Mass will be sung 
by the Archbishop of Paris. This will be followed in the 
afternoon by an Oratorio in honour of the Maid, in an 
interval of which Mcr. Toucuet, Bishop of Orleans, will 
recall her glories in the city which saw her final triumph on 
the blazing pyre. Prominent among the kindred Sees 
which will take part in these celebrations will be the 
ancient Church of England, which will be represented by a 
pilgrimage organised by the Catholic Association. The pil- 
grims will be formally received by the Bishop of Alinda on 
the afternoon of the second day, and will be headed by the 
Bishop of Northampton, who will give Benediction on 
the afternoon of the third day of the Triduum. It would 
be difficult to conceive any happier demonstration of 
historical kinship and union in the faith than this consorting 
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of English and Norman prelates. England and Normandy 


are bound together by ancient historical ties the strength of 


whose influence still persists in English life and law and 
custom. ‘To these must be added the bond of blood which 
inspired TenNyson’s line “Saxon and Norman and Dane 
are we.” For many years the King of England was also 
Duke of Normandy; and Normandy gave prelates to 
English sees whose resistance to regal oppression of the 
Church and upholding of the liberties of the people is one 
of the enduring and most glorious memories in our history. 
LANFRANC and ANSELM stood out and lived to see their 
victory, and THomas A Becker triumphed by his death. 
Norman law came to us through the conquerors, and the 
great school of Bec exercised a profound influence over our 
culture, saving us from the isolation of our seabound 
position. When these had wrought their appointed work, 
and Norman and Saxon had amalgamated, the Duchy 
was lost to our Kings by war and thus England was 
providentially rescued from the fate of sinking to the level 
of an appanage of the Crown of France. These historical 
associations, and the reparation due from our nation for its 
part in the death of Joan or Arc, will be commemorated by 
the presence of this band of English pilgrims under the 
direction of an English Bishop. Once again the solidarity 


of Catholics will be demonstrated, and the Church in 


England will manifest her sympathy with the Church of 
France in her days of trial. What the Church did for 
Normandy in the days of old, she is ready to do, and will 
do again, when she is free to work. As Mcr. Fuzer 
eloquently says: ‘In these times of disastrous separation, 
foolish men who are unfilial at once towards their country 
and to their God, are striving to unbaptise our people, and 
wrest the faith from its heart; whilst others, less from 
irreligion than from political error, think they are working 
for the welfare of the people by loading the Church with 
chains, and by driving her from all share in public life. 
This persecution and ostracism are equally disastrous, for 


they deprive society of the only moral force capable of 


holding perverse instincts in check, and supplying the 
virtues necessary for a people’s regeneration.” In the face 
of such a situation, and at such a celebration, it is more 
than ever necessary that the benefits of accord between 
Church and State should be brought out and emphasised, 
and Mer. Fuzer has devised a way to do it. 





ARCHITECTURE AND THE ‘“ENCYCLOPADIA 
| BRITANNICA.” 


By BERNARD WHELAN. 


The difficulties that beset the editors of so comprehensive 
a work as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” are evident to all 
who have a particular knowledge of any art or science. 
There are a few who know nearly everything, there are 
more who know a little, and there are most who know 
nothing about any given subject; to satisfy the claims of 
classes so different would seem to be an impossible task. 
Should an Encyclopedia prove itself to be to the expert a 
book of ready reference, to the amateur the gathering 
together of his diffused impressions, and to the frankly 
ignorant a slightly liberal education, it would seem to have 
reached its ideal. In the treatment of no art are these con- 
ditions more essential than in that of architecture, and in 
none are they so difficult. Architecture is the history of 
civilisation ; it is the expression of every age and of every 
race that has emerged from barbarism. To bring into a 
limited space not too much and not too little of the many 
subjects that are so wide and so interactive is the task of 
the encyclopedist. I think that in architecture the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” has, taken altogether, touched 
the happy mean. It must be remembered that behind the 
great headings of architecture and the fine arts there are 
many subsidiary articles. Such titles among others as 
abbey, basilica, cathedral, architrave, arch, campanile, 
house, and the names of architects, indicate the scope of 
the treatment, in further detail, of the central and com- 


pelling subject. Under the heading of Byzantine Art there 
is an illuminative article which is of great interest to those 
who own the Cathedral of Westminster ; it completes and 
crowns all that is said under the xominis umbra of archi- 
tecture. As there is now a bond between London and 
Byzantium, I shall recur'to it later. At present the wide 
expanse of all the architectures lies before us. 

A further elucidation of the subtleties of the art of archi- 
tecture is provided by a general essay on the fine arts by 
Dr, Sidney Colvin. He defines architecture, apart from its 
utility, as “a shaping art, of which the function is to 
express and arouse emotion by combinations of ordered and 
decorated mass.” This definitioa, so far as it goes, may be 
accepted ; but it says nothing of the appeal to pure intellect, 
upon which Coventry Patmore insisted, as a quality of the 
highest architecture. Nevertheless the essay is thoughtful, 
original, and comprehensive, and should be read in con- 
junction with the long article on realised architecture 
contributed by Mr. R. Phené Spiers. The combination of 
the two presents the theory and the practice of architecture 
as concisely as is possible in connexion with so great a 
subject. There are suggestions of omniscience in the 
curtailed treatment by Mr. Phené Spiers of the Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine styles. Under the heading 
* Romanesque and Gothic,” he also gives the histories of - 
Italy, Spain, Germany, Belgium, and Holland. 

The illustrations and plans are fairly numerous and all 
typical. There is an arresting plan of the strange church 
that was built about the column of Saint Simeon Stylites, 
and another which shows that wonderful monastery of . 
Clairvaux, the home of the last of the Doctors of the 
Church. Mr. John Bilson treats English Gothic somewhat 
slightly ; it is a subject which is surely especially Britannic ; 
it is a fertile, near-at-hand and appealing study to thoughtful 
English people. Mr. H. H. Statham gives us a criticism 
of Modern Architecture. Not without interest to Catholics 
are his remarks on the church of Saint Clare at Liverpool 
by Mr. Leonard Stokes. He describes it as a good example 
of the modified treatment of the three-aisled medizeval plan, 
wherein the aisles are reduced to passages. It shows the 
tendency, in recent years, to simplify the treatment of - 
Gothic, in contrast with the florid and over-carved churches 
of the Gothic Revival. He gives a valuable illustration of. 
the severe interior of the church. He is an enthusiast for 
Sir Charles Barry: calls him the most remarkable English 
architect since Wren, and claims for him the whole credit 
for the Houses of Parliament. Poor Pugin is made out by 
him to be very much of a backwoodsman in the matter. 
He speaks of the absurd attempts of ignorant people to 
claim for Pugin the “artistic merit” of the Parliament 
Houses ; he maintains that the artistic merit consists in the 
whole plan conception and grouping of the building, which 
are entirely Barry’s. These, he adds, represent something 
beyond Pugin’s grasp. The details—presumably Pugin’s— 
are the weak element in the building. Still, he admits that — 
it is very likely that Pugin’s Gothic detail is better than 
Barry’s would have been. By Barry’s own strenuous efforts 
we have been spared from his Gothic details: witness his 
own letters to Pugin imploring for drawings. A man may 
be “nobly plann’d,” but if his face be ugly he is at a dis- 
advantage. Mr. Statham apologises for the drastic Cathedral 
restorations carried out by Sir Gilbert Scott, and praises his 
Albert Memorial. Looking west from Hyde Park, the 
spire of St. Mary Abbots and the Memorial can be seen at 
the same time. It seems unbelievable that both should be 
designed by the same man. While the spire of the church » 
is fine, that of the Memorial is the negation of architectural 
law: itis an embodiment of anarchy. Its outline—if it 
can be called an outline—is formed by subsidiary details, 
such as little figures and little columns. There is no con- 
trolling-line, there is no clean silhouette. The four great 
arches, ineptly cusped, which form the canopy over the 
statue, look unsafe: if they were only frankly treated as 
being of metal, the sense of stability would have been 
secured. The sculptured white podium in certain lights 
makes the darker masses above look as if they were stand- 
ing on air; and yet within a quarter of a mile Sir Gilbert 
Scott built one of the most satisfactory of modern spires. 
Homer is said to have slept at times. With most of what 
Mr. Statham says about modern architecture one can 
cordially agree. At the same time he under-estimates the 
Gothic Revivalist Pugin, both as a force and as a man. 
He makes him out to be merely the pioneer of the Arts 
and Crafts movement, and the designer of thin but effective 
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interiors ; he “ was not in the true sense a great architect.” 
He admits Pugin’s passionate and sincere pursuit of the 
mediceval spirit in life and in architecture, but thinks that 
he himself towards the close of his life more than half 
suspected the “fallacy” of his pursuit. One wonders 
whether Mr. Statham has ever seen what Pugin did for the 
Earl of Shrewsbury at Cheadle and Alton Towers. The 
thin walls and plaster vaults and ornaments of which he 
accuses him are certainly not to be found there. Pugin 
was really the victim of the poverty of too aspiring clients. 
Did he not himself cry out in innocent anger: “ Say 
another sixpence and I will give you aspire”? This is 
not the time to speak of Pugin’s influence on the Catholic 
movement of his time. One could have wished that Mr. 
Statham had attached more importance to that development 
in domestic architecture which is all around us to-day. 
The illustrations of his article cover a wide field, and are 
aptly chosen. 

I have said that I would recur to the sympathetic essay 
on Byzantine Art which is a feature of the Encyclopedia. 
Possessed of their new Cathedral, Byzantine Art is a living 
thing to the English Catholics of to-day. It will be refresh- 
ing to them to read in the beginning of the article that 
“it has hardly been sufficiently emphasised how closely 
Byzantine Art was identified with the outward expression 
of the Christian Church.” This would seem to be further 
confirmation of the wisdom of the choice of the style which 
will engage their attention and energies for so many years 
to come. It may be more than a coincidence that at the 
very moment—historically considered—in which what is 
called Modernism was raising its head, the Catholic Church 
in England should elect and revivify a style which is here 
described as being of hierarchical splendour and ritual 
rigidity, and make it the outward expression of its belief 
and devotion. This unalterable faith, and this unswerving 
devotion will be splendidly manifested when the Cathedral 
has reached its full Byzantinism. The greatest and most 
characteristic thing in Byzantine Art was the picturing in 
mosaics of a connected story, which covered the upper 
wall spaces, the domes and the vaults of an entire building. 
The writer in the Encyclopedia says that “the typical 
character of the personages and scenes, the elimination of 
non-essentials and the continuity of the tradition, brought 
about an intensity of expression such as may nowhere else 
be found: all was solemn, epical, cosmic.” He adds that 
Christian history related in a connected cycle on the golden 
ground of arch and dome produced, as was intended, a 
sense of the universal and eternal. They clothed Christian 
ideas in forms so worthy that we take them for granted, and 
do not see in them the superb intuition and power of 
expression of the artists ; they were the creators of types, 
such as the Creator-Redeemer, such as the Blessed Virgin 
and the Holy Child, all tenderness and dignity ; precise 
directions are given in the “ Painter’s Guide” that Our 
Lady’s “‘ complexion is to be of the colour of wheat, hair 
and eyes brown, grand eyebrows and beautiful eyes, clad in 
beautiful clothing, humble, beautiful, and faultless.” Pro- 
phets, doctors, martyrs, saints, were raised to the height of 
final types ; all that was of faith was to be unchanging in a 
changing world. The Byzantine artists were devoted 
admirers of the Angelic Host. No doubt angels with their 
mighty wings are spec‘ally decorative, but that was not 
their principal charm to their designers; the Heavenly 
Host appealed to their intellect, which replied with splendid 
impersonations of beneficent power. Of such is the com- 
pleted Byzantine style which, save for the iconoclastic 
dispute, continued in unbroken tradition for a thousand 
years. Of such are the labours which await the Catholics 
of England before their Cathedral can realise all the golden 
glories of its Byzantine Renascence. 

Last year there was a discussion in Zhe Zadb/e¢ about the 
fitness of placing statues in a Byzantine Cathedral : it will 
be seen that they are inconsistent with this autocratic style, 
if it be practised in its purity. Under the new conditions 
of the change of Empire to the East, painting—in mosaic 
or otherwise—entered upon a course of power and con- 
quest ; it provided an imagery of new and intense thought ; 
‘on the other hand sculpture, removed from the classic 
stock, withered away; even in pre-Constantinian days 
sculpture had become curiously dry and powerless. Soon 
statue-making became a lost art; even architectural carving 
ceased to be seen in modelled form: in such features. as 
capitals fretwork took the place of bold projection ; there is 
a beautiful specimen illustrated in the Encyclopzedia of a 
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fretwork capital, of the sixth century from San Vitali at 
Ravenna. ‘There are many examples among the wonderful 
group of capitals in Westminster Cathedral. Sculpture was 
dead; painting took its place: as an_ historic fact it 
became so powerful that statues in its presence were incon- 
gruous and superfluous. The article on Byzantine Art 
concludes with interesting particulars about metal work, 
ivories and textiles, and suggests further study in a long list 
of authorities. We repeat that architecture, which is of such 
vital interest to Catholics, has not been treated unworthily 
in the new ‘‘Encyclopzedia Britannica.” It is only just to 
add that we are indebted to Mr. Lethaby for the delightful 

essay on Byzantine Art. 





CANTERBURY AND UPSALA. 


II. 
THE ANGLICANS AND THE SWEDISH COMMUNION. 


In the previous article it has been shown that no import- 
ance is attached by the Swedish Church to the possession 
of Apostolic Succession. The next step will be to find out 
whether as a matter of fact the line of Swedish Bishops has 
remained unbroken since pre-Reformation times. The cases 


in which the succession is supposed to have been interrupted 


are four in number, They are those of Petrus Magni, 
Bishop of Vesteraas, 1524-1534, Botvid Sunonis, Bishop of 
Strengnas, 1536-1562, Olaus Martini, Archbishop of Upsala . 
1601-1609, and Johannes Steuchius, Bishop of Linképing 
and Archbishop of Upsala 1730-1742. 

As the ordinals used at the consecrations of Olaus 
Martini and Johannes Steuchius were defective both in 
form and in intention, as will be shown later, only the con- 
secrations of Petrus Magni in 1524 and of Botvid Sunonis 
in 1536 are of special interest to Catholics. Until the last 
few years many doubts were expressed as to the fact of the 
consecration of Petrus Magni. Evidence has, however, - 
come to light of quite recent years which leaves no room 
for doubting that he was duly ordained a bishop. Accord- 
ing to the Catholic Abbé Jules Martin,* Petrus Magni, 
Rector of the House of St. Bridget at Rome, was con- 
secrated as Bishop of Vesteraas, Sweden, on May 1, 1524, 
by Paride de Grassis, Master of Ceremonies to Leo X., and 
Bishop of Pesaro in his house at Rome. Towards the end 
of 1527, Gustavus Vasa was making preparations for his 
consecration, At that time Petrus Magni was the only 
bishop in Sweden, with the exception of Ingemar Petri, 
Bishop of Vexid, who was both old and feeble. Johannes ~ 
Magni, Archbishop of Upsala, had been exiled in 1526, 
Hans Brask, Bishop of Linképing, had fled from the 
country after vainly endeavouring to arrest the progress of 
Lutheranism. The other sees had been rendered vacant 
by death. Gustavus Vasa would gladly have dispensed 
with bishops altogether. The people of Sweden, however, 
still clung to the Catholic faith and Catholic customs. 
Accordingly we find the king writing from Stockholm on 
November 7, 1527, to Magnus Sommar, Bishop-elect of 
Strengnas, that the common people will not be content any 
longer with bishops who have not been anointed, although, 
he adds characteristically, such unction is but of little use, 
As, however, the people will have it so, Sommar had better 
be consecrated at Epiphany-tide. The king knew that if 
he were crowned by bishops who had not been consecrated, 
the legality of his consecration might be called in question. 
Laurentius Andreae, the king’s chancellor, wrote to Magnus 
Sommar and expressed a wish that the consecration of the 
bishops might take place at Upsala immediately before the 
king’s coronation, and as part of that ceremony. Thus 
the bishops could make their oath to the king in person, 
and not, as formerly, to the Pope. Still the ceremony 
could take place at Strengnas if Sommar wished it. The 
principal requirement of King Gustave was that the new 
bishops should be Protestant and not Popish bishops. He 
had never desired the abolition of episcopacy, as some 
falsely asserted. Messenius stated that the chancellor 
could not induce Petrus Magni to consecrate the bishops 
until they had signed a promise to the effect that they 
would proceed to Rome later on in ordér to seek papal 
confirmation, and to make excuses for their consecrator. 
This promise having been given, Petrus Magni, Bishop of 





* “Gustave Vasa et la Réforme en Suéde,” Fontemoing, Paris, 
1906, p. 241. 
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Vesteraas, consecrated on January 5, 1528, in the cathedral 
of Strengnis, Magnus Sommar, Bishop of Strengnds, and 
Magnus Haraldi, Bishop of Skara. 

Martia Skytte, Bishop of Abo, Finland, who was a 
decided Lutheran, was consecrated a little later on, but 
before the day of the coronation. That solemnity, at which 
the bishops officiated, took place in Upsala Cathedral on 
January 12, 1528. In 1531 more bishops were needed. 
Gustavus I, was about to marry Catherine, daughter of 


Magnus, Duke of Lauenburg. Accordingly the Bishops of 


‘Vesteraas and Strengnds consecrated Jéns Magni Bishop 
of Linképing, Sven Jacobi Bishop of Skara, and Johannes 
Boethius Bishop of Vexi6, soon after August 27, 1531, and 
on September 22 Laurentius Petri Archbishop of Upsala. 
Of these prelates three were intruders, namely, Laurentius 
Petri, Jons Magni, and Sven Jacobi, as the lawful occupants 
of the sees of Upsala (Johannes Magni), of Linképing (Hans 
Brask), and of Skara (Magnus Haraldi), were living in exile. 
Before the consecration of the first batch of bishops, Petrus 
Magni, Bishop of Vesteraas, and Magnus Sommar, Bishop 
of Strengnas, signed a protest dated August 27, 1531. 
Therein they stated that they were not taking part in the 
coming consecrations out of mere wantonness or contempt 
of the Apostolic See and of the decrees of the Universal 
Church, nor yet with a view to favouring or fomenting 
schism. They dared not refuse to consecrate the new 
bishops for fear of plunder and violence. The latter had 
sworn to seek confirmation from and vow obedience to the 
Pope whenever a fitting occasion for doing so should 
present itself. 
assent by Sven Jacobi, Bishop-Elect of Skara, and Johannes 
Boethius, Bishop-Elect of Vexid, but not by Jons Magni. It 
would seem certain that Petrus Magni only handed on the 
succession to the various bishops whom he ordained because 


he was constrained to do so by the fraud and violence of 


Gustavus I., Vasa, and of his chancellor, Olaus Petri. 
These consecrations would, though not invalid, nevertheless 
‘seem to be highly irregular. 


The next bishop, about the fact of whose consecration 
doubts have been expressed, is Botvid Sunonis, Bishop of 


Strengnis (A.D. 1562). 
It seems however most probable that he was ordained a 


bishop towards the end of 1536, and that the doubts about 


his consecration are due to the fact that all records of it 


were destroyed when the Cathedral of Strengnas was 


burnt in 1551. It is extremely likely that Botvid Sunonis 


was consecrated according to the forms of the Roman 
Pontifical, most probably by Laurentius Petri, first Pro- 
testant Archbishop of Upsala. It is, however, not absolutely 


certain that the Pontifical was used on that occasion. 


The early history of the Swedish Protestant Ordinalissome- 
whatobscure. In order.to understand it, it will be well to make 
a short survey of the steps by which Lutheranism was intro- 


duced into Sweden. Although Olaus Petri, the Swedish 


Luther, began to preach at Strengnas as early as 1521, the 
break with Rome was not made till 1527, when the Parlia- 
ment of Vesteraas issued an Ordinance, one of the pro- 


visions of which was that bishops should no longer seek 
confirmation from the Pope. The same Parliament resolved 
that as the revenues which the bishops, cathedrals, canons, 
and religious houses possessed had been given by the 
inhabitants, they should be used for increasing the revenues 
of the Crown which had diminished of late. Thus the 
plunder of the Church by King Gustavus, which had been 
going on for a year or more, was sanctioned. 

The same Parliament encouraged the preaching of the 
pure gospel, z.e., Lutheranism. Two years later, in 1520, 
the first Swedish Lutheran manual came out with the excep- 
tion of Luther’s “Taufbiichlein” of 1525 and 1526, the 
oldest of all Lutheran manuals. 

There is no essential difference between this and the 
Catholic manuals. It is quite otherwise with the earliest 
Swedish Communion Service, namely that of 1531. That 
is purely Lutheran. Asin Luther’s Latin Form for Mass 
and Communion, composed in 1523 for use in the church 
at Wittenberg, and his German Mass published in 1526, 
every reference to the Eucharistic Sacrifice has been care- 
fully omitted. Luther’s reasons for making such a change 
are well known. He was never tired of inveighing against 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. But though the first Swedish Order 
for Communion was not printed till 1531, it was certainly 
in use in manuscript copies as early as 1529. Indeed it 
seems highly probable that Messenius is right when he 
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relates in his “‘ Rhyming Chronicle” that Mass in Swedish 
was first said at the marriage in February, 1525, of Olaus 
Petri, “the Swedish Luther.” 

It would obviously be inconsistent to ordain priests with 
a Catholic rite in which it was stated that power was given 
to them to offer sacrifice, and at the same time to expect 
them to use a service from which every reference to the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice had been deliberately excluded. Yet - 
it would seem that the use of the Catholic order continued 
for some years after the intreduction of the new Com- 
munion Service. The earliest Swedish order for Church 
service (Kyrko-ordning) is the one composed by George 
Norman, a Pomeranian noble of Presbyterian views. In 
spite, however, of his extreme opinions, it apparently con- 
tained no forms for ordaining either bishops or priests. 
The next order was the one presented by Laurentius Petri, 
first. Protestant Archbishop of Upsala, and brother of Olaus 
Petri, to the Diet of Arboga in 1546. No copy of it is 
now extant, but it probably did not differ materially from 
the order contained in a manuscript of 1561* preserved in 
the diocesan library at Linképing. Of this an ordinal 
formed part. The first printed Swedish Ordinal dates from 
1571. It differs from the Manuscript Ordinal of 1561 in 
the following important particulars. 

1. In the preface about “‘ bishops, who in Latin are called 
super-attendentes, ordinarii, or ordinatores,” the remark is 
made that at the beginning there was no difference between 
bishops and ordinary priests. 

This is in accordance with the teaching of the Smalkaldic 
Articles as to the essential equality of bishops and 
presbyters, to which allusion was made in my first article. 

2. The service for the consecration of a bishop is very 
different from the one contained in the manuscript of 156r. 
The “Veni Sancte Spiritus” has been dropped. The other 
differences between the two ordinals have no bearing upon 
the question of the validity of the orders conferred. The 
act of ordination is as follows: The Consecrator together 
with other bishops, (“‘if more are present”—ordinal of — 
1561—“ or priests”—ordinal of 1571), lay their hands 
upon the head of the bishop-elect and say the Lord’s 
Prayer. There is no mention of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In the form for the ordination of priests the bishop 
says to the ordained, ‘In virtue of the mandate entrusted 
to me for this business on God’s behalf by His congrega- 
tion, I confer upon thee the office of priest in the Name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
Then the ordainer, either alone or together with the priests 
who are present, lays both his hands upon the orndinand’s 
head and says the Lord’s Prayer. Such in all essentials 
have the Swedish ordinals continued to be down to the 
present day. There is in them no allusion to the sacrificial 
function of the priesthood, nor yet to their power of for- 
giving sins. There is nothing to indicate that the Holy 
Spirit is conferred in the act of ordination. But it is said 
that during the negotiations between John III. (1569-1592) 
and the Holy See, no question was raised by Rome with 
regard to the Swedish Orders. The truth seems to be that 
the question was never mentioned, because the negotiations 
never got so far. The King had many Catholic tendencies. 
He was carried away, it would seem, by the personal charm 
of the Jesuit Antony Possevin. On May 5, 1578, he was 
actually received into the Church by him. But in spite of 
all this John never really submitted to Rome. He persisted 
in demanding a number of concessions which Gregory XIII. 
refused to grant. These concessions were Mass in Swedish, 
Communion in both kinds, the marriage of the clergy, the omis- 
sion of the invocations of the saints, and of prayers for the 
dead, and the abolition of the use of holy water, and of other 
similar ceremonies. Under the influence of his second 
wife, Gunilla Bjelke, and of her friend Chytraeus, Rector 
of the University of Rostock, King John fell quite away 
from Catholicism. For a time he seemed to be very near 
to the Church. In 1576 he had published his liturgy (or 
Red Book). This famous service book appears to have 
been compiled by the King’s secretary, Fecht, who was a 
pupil of Melanchthon. It contained distinct allusions to the 
doctrine of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The furious agitation 
which the enforcement of the use of this liturgy provoked 
showed how utterly Protestant the Swedish Church had 
become. ; 





* Described by the late Bishop Otto Ahnfelt, of Linképing, in the 
‘* Proceedings of the University of Lund for 1892.” 
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NOTES. 


On the first of May the Australian Commonwealth falls 
into line with the rest of the Empire, and establishes penny 
postage with the Mother Country. No more welcome news 
could come to cheer the convalescence of Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton. At the same time it may be pointed out that even 
after the new rate has come into force there will still be 
inequality as between correspondents in the two countries. 
The British penny will grant a letter weighing an ounce, 
while the Australian penny is good for only half the weight. 


The Toronto correspondent of Zhe Times tells us that 
* Mrs. Herbert, the Montreal woman whose marriage was 
annulled by the Quebec Court on the ground that while 
the parties were Roman Catholics the ceremony was cele- 
brated by a Protestant clergyman, has applied to the 
Superior Court to have. the case reopened, and will carry 
the issue to the Privy Council.” The correspondent adds 
that “the Protestants will furnish all money necessary to 
fight the case.” The case may be carried to the Privy 
Council, but the result is a foregone conclusion. It is part 
of the law of Quebec that two Catholics cannot be validly 
married by a Protestant clergyman. That law was finally 
declared in the leading case Duvocher v. Degré, and the 
Parliament of England has no power to alter it. But the 
important thing to note is that the case of Mrs. Herbert 
has nothing whatever to do with the “Ne Temere,” and 
that this decree is simply being used to raise a cloud of pre- 
judice. 


As long as there is a demand for ‘“‘ex-monks” and 
“escaped nuns,” the supply is not likely to fail. The 
latest specimen is a gentleman who appears at one time to 
‘have attained to the rank of a lay-brother. He failed to 
give satisfaction to his superiors, and was asked to leave. 
Under the circumstances he decided to “escape,” and so 
_ strolled out of the front door. Of his subsequent career 

we learn the following particulars from Zyu¢h, which has 
for many years taken an intelligent interest in this class of 
religious teacher: ‘‘ Since that time he has evidently found 
a better job with the Protestant Alliance by going round 
the country and telling in broken English a lot of cock-and- 
bull stories about the practices in vogue in the monasteries 
in which he had served, according to his own account, as a 
sort of Simon the Cellarer. One of his yarns about the 
consumption of champagne is enough to make a seasoned 
_toper’s mouth water. Another equally incredible is of a 
quite purposeless attempt to drug him with a cup of tea in 
London. His ‘revelations,’ as a matter of fact, smack so 
much of the stuff usually heard from the discharged servant 
_ that nobody would believe them but those who are greedy 
_ for any rubbish that reflects on a sect or church which they 
don’t belong to.” 


One cannot but note the painful contrast there is between 
the treatment shown by the Republic of France towards 
Catholics at home and Mussulmans in Tunis. President 
Falli¢res has just returned from a visit to Tunis. Whilst 
there he evinced marked deference to the religion of the 
Mohammed, promising its adherents the protection of the 
Republic, appealing for the co-operation of the Crescent in 
France’s efforts for civilisation, and bowing respectfully 
before the banners of the Mussulman associstions which 
lined the way along which he passed. In striking contrast 
with all this is the way in which it had been arranged that he 
should embark on his outward journey on Easter Day. That 
arrangement, which necessitated the presenceof awholecrowd 
of officers, sailors, and soldiers, rendered it impossible for 
them to perform their religious duties on that day or to 
enjoy the holiday which is associated with it. There was 
no cause at all why the President should not have put to sea 
a few hours later. Then, again, whilst M. Falliéres was 
bobbing to Mussulman flags his Chief Minister, M..Monis, 
was placing restrictions on the arrangements for the usual 
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fétes in honour of the Blessed Joan of Arc at Orleans. It 
is curious that the végime of separation, which does not 
prevent the Head of the State from showing respect to 
Mohammedanism, should require the authorities to ignore a 
religious and patriotic demonstration at home. 


We publish in another column a condensed report of 
Mr. Bodley’s lecture at the Royal Institution on Cardinal 
Manning. It is fair to Mr. Bodley to remind our readers 
that a reporter's summary on such an occasion usually 
leaves something to be desired. However accurately the 
substance of a lecturer’s remarks may be reproduced, the 
qualifications which accompanied them and the literary 
graces which adorned them are less easily caught, and a 
synopsis may often suggest crudities of phrase and thought 
which were quite absent from the lecture. It remains only 
to say that Mr. Bodley’s address was a sympathetic and 
scholarly effort and inspired throughout with feelings of 
reverence and affection. 





The tranquillity with which Englishmen are pursuing their 
ordinary avocations whilst a revolution is being prepared 
in Parliament is striking to observers at home and astonish- 


ing to people abroad, As to the reasons underlying it the — 


Comte d’Haussonville has written offering an explanation in 
a thoughtful article in the Echo de Paris. ‘Happily for 
England,” he writes, ‘Parliament, and the House of 
Commons in particular, is not everything. The English 
Constitution is a machine of counterpoises ; and it is 
to these that the country owes its equilibrium. 
House of Lords was one of these counterpoises. It is 
certainly imprudent to lighten it too much, but the thing is 
not yet done. In any case there remains the Crown. The 


respect which surrounds it, the historic popularity of the | 


dynasty and that which George V. is in the way to acquire 
by his conscientious application to his new duties are a 
supreme guarantee against risky adventures. The English 
people vaguely feels this, and whatever the disquiet which 
finds expression in the Press or in the language of some of 
the most eminent citizens, it remains tranquil in its faith in 
the past and in unshaken confidence as to the future.” A 
further reason for the nation’s tranquillity is found by 


M. d’Haussonville in the growing dissociation of ideas 


between Parliament and the country. “In this home of 
parliamentary government, Parliament is falling little by 


little into discredit, and this discredit can only turn to the | 


advantage of Socialism.” 


The Prussian Government has received a formal applica- 
tion for permission to bury in the Cathedral at Posen the 
body of Cardinal Ledechowski, sometime Archbishop of 
Posen and Gnesen. Created Archbishop in 1866, he 
received from the Pope in 1871 the title of “Primate of 
Poland.” The fearless leader of the Kulturkampf, he was 
sent to prison in 1874 for two years. Deprived of his 
office by the German Government, he was made a Cardinal 
by the Pope. Dying in Rome in 1902, in his will he 
asked that his heart should be buried in the Cathedral at 
Gnesen and his body in the Cathedral at Posen. The first 
part of this double request was carried out at the time, but 
the body was buried in Rome, The happier relations now 
existing between the Holy See and the German Govern- 
ment encourage the hope that the time has come when a 
favourable answer will be returned to the formal application 
for permission to carry out the interment in the Cathedral 
at Posen. 


omer essarissoss 


In connexion with the reception into the Church of the 
Rey. A. G, Grant, M.A., B.D., until recently Free Church 
Minister at Loch Ranza, Arran, which is announced in 
another column,'we are informed by a member of his 
family that ‘“‘his conversion is humbly acknowledged as 
being, under God, due to the extraordinary and powerful 
intercession of Sceur Thérése de lEnfant Jésus, generally 
known as ‘ The Little Flower of Jesus.’ ” - 
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Scotch coal mines were absolute slaves and serfs. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND. 


dndustrial England in the Middle of the Eighteenth Century. 
By SiR HENRY TRUEMAN Woop. Ss. net. London : 
Murray. 


a Nate origin of this book may be described as having been 
: , Private, as it grew out of a paper read last year at a 
meeting of the Royal Society of Arts, of which its author is the 
secretary. Happily its destiny is to interest and entertain the 
In his paper, the Secretary took as his subject 
the industrial condition of this country in the year of the 
foundation of the Society of Arts, namely, 1754; in his book 
he has given himself more latitude by extending his range from 
a single year to the somewhat elastic “ middle of the eighteenth 
century.” That period was more critical in the history of 
British industry than may generally be known. Early in the 
eighteenth century, “‘ England was a pastoral country exporting 
corn and raw materials, and as regards manufacturing indus- 
tries, less advanced than her Continental contemporaries” ; at 
the end of it, the steam-engine had begun to drive machinery, 
and England was on the verge of becoming the leading 
manufacturing country of the world. At first sight, the middle 
of the eighteenth century has a dull look: the only notable 
British artist was Hogarth ; the great writers of Queen Anne’s 
reign were dead; Burke, Gibbon, Adam Smith and Hume, 
though adults, had yet to make their reputations ; “ Goldsmith 
was still a bookseller’s hack,” and “ Sterne was only known as a 
writer of sermons.” The three chief literary publications of 
the ‘fifties were Johnson’s “Dictionary,” Richardson’s “Sir 
Charles Grandison,” and Fielding’s “ Amelia.” As to science, 
Sir Henry says: “The time was not a happy one, either for 


_ science or scientific men.” 


One of the greatest factors, though by no means the only 
factor, in the Industrial Revolution in this country was 
obviously the steam-engine. In a very embryo condition it 
had been conceived by the Marquis of Worcester in the seven- 
teenth century, and two years before the beginning of the 
eighteenth, Savery had obtained a patent for a steam-engine 
which was apparently of little practical value. The first 
steam-engine with a cylinder, piston, and separate boiler, was 
Newcomen’s In 1712; but even this engine was only used for 
pumping ; and it was not until 1786 that Watt’s engine began 
to drive machinery properly so-called. The middle of the 
eighteenth century was, therefore, the period during which the 
steam-engine was developed from an interesting mechanical toy 
into the most powerful instrument in industry and commerce. 

In a short review, we can but glance at a few of the industrial 
conditions dwelt upon at some length by Sir Henry. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the roads were in a deplorable 
condition. It took a fortnight to drive by coach from Glasgow 
to London. In 1754, a “ Flying Coach” was advertised, and, 
“however incedible it may appear,” it was to “fly ” over the 
enormous distance from Manchester to London in only four days 
and ahalf. There were no canals properly so-called in England 
until 1761, when the great Bridgewater Canal was opened. 
The most important of the ancient British industries was the 
woollen trade. The whole of it, even to the weaving of the 
cloth, was carried on by the farmers, their families and their 
labourers. England was “among the last countries to adopt 
the manufacture of cotton.” Hargreaves invented the “ Jenny ” 


' for spinning cotton in 1764; Arkwright patented his “ water- 


frame” for the same purpose in 1769; Cartwright introduced 
the “power-loom” in 1785, and shortly afterwards there was a 
steam-engine to drive it. About the year 1718-19, machines 
were brought to England for spinning, twisting and winding 
silk, and the silk-trade was in full swing about the middle of the 
century. In 1749 the annual production of pig-iron in England 
was 18,000 tons. The present output is above 10,000,000 tons a 
year. A revolution in the production of iron was effected when 
Darby of Coalbrookdale substituted coal for charcoal in 
smelting between 1730 and 1735. In1754 he began to use 
steam, or atmospheric, engines to drive the water wheels which 
worked the bellows. The process of making cast-steel was 
practically completed by the middle of the century. The 


_ Coating of iron-plate with tin, or what “is now popularly termed 


tin,” was not understood in England until the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Before that, English tin used to be sent to 
Saxony, and was returned asa coating on iron plates. The 
thriving manufacture of pewter (an alloy of lead and tin) 
received a severe blow when, about 1770, “ Britannia ware,” an 
alloy of copper, antimony and tin, appeared, and began to take 
its place. The manufacture of Sheffield plate, by fusing 
together copper and silver ingots, was discovered in 1742. 

Coal mines were worked on a large scale by the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and it was at about this time that lamps 
began to be invented which would not set fire to the inflam- 
mable gas-in the mines. Towards the end of the century, 
steam-engines were used for pumping water out of mines; but 
they were not used for hauling up the coal till quite the end of 
it, if so soon. “It is in all probability not very generally known 
that until quite the end of the eighteenth century the workers in 
Fs). Dey 


were sold with the mine.” The English glass trade was important 
in those times. | Glass was made chiefly with ground sandstone 
and the ashes of sea-weed, until Leblanc discovered how to 
convert salt into carbonate of soda. In the middle of the 
century “ flint-glass” became a thriving manufacture. It was 
made for a time from crushed flint ; but during the second half 
of the century and afterwards, in the so-called flint-glass lead 
was substituted for flint. In 1760 the whole of France was 
supplied with flint-glass from England. Plate-glass was first 
made in England ia 1772; and probably it was’in the middle 
of that century that the art of cutting glass came into fashion 
in this country. The same period saw the introduction of the 
porcelain manufacture into Great Britain. It was only at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century that kaolin, or porcelain 
clay, was first identified in Europe, when Bottger discovered it 
near Dresden; and it was not until 1753 that Cookworthy, a 
Plymouth Quaker, found kaolinin Tregonning Hill and set up 
china works at Plymouth and Bristol. Swansea china was first 
made in 1769; Spode founded his factory in 1770; *and 
Wedgwood, who had started his works in 1759, began to make 
the beautiful ware which is now associated with his name about 
1773. The middle of the eighteenth century is almost as cele- 
brated for its furniture as for its porcelain. The first edition of 


Chippendale’s great book, “The Gentleman’s and Cabinet 


Maker’s Director,’ was published in the year 1754; he 
executed most of his work during the latter half of the century ; 
and, although Sir Henry does not mention them, Sheraton and 
the Adams flourished at about the same time. Carpet-making 
was founded at Kidderminster in 1735, and at Axminster about 
twenty years later. Breweries, on anything like a large scale, 
were first established in the eighteenth century. At its begin- 
ning even labourers had brewed their own beer. About the 
earliest very large English brewery belonged to the husband 
of Dr. Johnson’s great friend, Mrs. Thrale, and it was after- 
wards bought by Barclay, Perkins and Co. for £135,000. 


Allsopp’s brewery was started in 1720, Guinness’s in 1759, and. 


Bass’s in 1777. We have not space to notice the highly 


important developments in agriculture, shipping, and other 


industries during the same century ; but we hope that we may 
have said enough to show that this treatise contains a good deal 
of information. 





THE OLD SYRIAC GOSPELS. 


The Old Syriac Gospels. Edited by AGNES SMITH LEWIS, 
Hon. D.D., LL.D., Ph.D. London: Williams and 
Norgate. ; 


OTWITHSTANDING that the two extant manuscripts 
of the Old Syriac version of the Gospels have already 


been ably edited by Professor F. C. Burkitt in his “ Evangelion 


Da-Mepharreshé,” a second edition of “S,” or the Sinai MS. 
(the palimpsest discovered by Dr. Lewis in the convent of 
St. Catherine, where it still remains), is far from being a work 
of supererogation. Professor Burkitt’s is really an edition of 
the Curetonian MS. (“C”), with the variant readings of “S”; and 
only such parts of the latter are printed continuously as are 
required to supply Zacunae in“ C.” Dr. Lewis’s edition of the 


older MS. needs therefore no apology; while the learning and _ 
care bestowed upon it deserve the gratitude of scholars. Of 


special value is the afparatus accompanying the text and show- 
ing “similia in aliis codicibus,” z.e. readings in other MSS. and 
versions which agree with those of “S.” 
“ Remarkable passages,” the full bibliography, and Appendix II., 
a collection of “ Quotations from Syriac Fathers,” also provide 


useful help for the study of “S,” and of the Old Syriac version — 


generally. But it is on Appendix I. that the value of the book 
asa re-edition of “S” ultimately depends. This isa list of 
more than 300 passages in which Dr. Lewis’s reading of the 
MS. differs from that of Prof. Burkitt. In a large majority of 
the cases the difference of reading is based upon a re-examina- 
tion of the MS. itself by the aid of reagents. For his more 
leisured study of the text Prof. Burkitt had only the photographs, 
formerly taken by Dr. Lewis, which are now in the Cambridge 
University Library ; but it must not be forgotten that about 
five-sixths of the text was originally transcribed from the MS. 
by such acute and experienced palaeographists as the late 
Prof. Bensley, Dr. Rendel Harris, and Prof. Burkitt himself, 
and this with the help of the same re-agent as was subsequently 
employed by Dr. Lewis. This being so, we must confess to a 
certain incredulity, or at least a temptation thereto, in face of 
the long list of “addenda et corrigenda” in Appendix I. 
Especially do such doubts suggest themselves in connexion 
with the “addenda,” in which we are presented with whole 
passages, sometimes several lines in length, which Prof. Burkitt 
has declared to be “illegible.” Whoshall decide where doctors 
disagree? Although it is highly probable that many of the new 
readings are correct, yet in individual cases we have seldom 
anything definite to determine our choice. It is perhaps Dr. 
Lewis’s misfortune rather than her fault that her readings can- 
not be accepted ew d/oc, and that for the present they must be 
regarded with a certain degree of mistrust, which can only be 
removed when the MS. itself has been further examined by 
other competent scholars. Pending such a re-examination, we 
can only regard this long list of ‘addenda et corrigenda” as a 
series of danger-signals, warning us to be careful how we 
accept either of the contested readings in any given case. 
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Dr. Lewis vigorously combats Prof. Burkitt’s view that the 
“Old Syriac” version of the separate Gospels is later than 
Tatian’s “ Diatessaron,” and that it was made at the end of the 
second century ; she would give a much earlier date to the 
Old Syriac. It cannot be said that either view has yet been 
satisfactorily established. 








CHRISTIAN MYSTERIES. 


Christian Mysteries; or, Discourses for all the Great Feasts 
of the Year, except those of the Blessed Virgin. By 
the RIGHT REV. JEREMIAS BONOMELLI, D.D., Bishop 
of Cremona. Translated by the RIGHT REV. THOMAS 
SEBASTIAN BYRNE, D.D., Bishop of Nashville. 4 volumes. 
New York: Benziger. 


3 Giga sub-title of “Christian Mysteries” will explain the 
subject matter of these volumes: “ Discourses for all the 
Great Feasts of the Year, except those of the Blessed Virgin.” 

The first volume commences with a Preface, which deals with 
the word, “Mystery.” Then follow eight Discourses on the 
Nativity, three on the Circumcision and seven on the Epiphany. 
In the second volume there are twelve discourses, eight of which 
are dedicated to the mystery of the Resurrection and the Risen 
Life of Our Saviour and four to that of the Ascension. Pente- 
cost is exclusively the matter of the third volume, which is like- 
wise divided into twelve discourses. The fourth volume contains 
three Discourses on the Mystery of the Blessed Trinity, eight 
on the Holy Eucharist and six for the Feast of All Saints. 

In his Preface the author gives us the motives for venturing 
upon the work. He explains that a mystery does not signify 
a doctrine contrary to reason or one that implies contradiction ; 
nor is it a proposition in no way intelligible, an enigma or 
something senseless, but it is a fact about which, though our 
inferior intellects fail to grasp it to the full, yet we should form 
some clear and precise idea, so that we may know what we 
believe. “Since the great mysteries of our religion,” he writes, 
“are... inexhaustible mines of sublime truths and present to 
those who meditate upon them ever new aspects under which 
they may be viewed, it has seemed to me a wise and useful 
thing to treat them from various points of view and to draw 
from them practical lessons answering to the needs of the 
people. Moreover, a change in the way of treating a 
subject has the not unimportant advantage of presenting the 
mysteries under a new phase and of greatly stimulating interest 
in the hearers.” 

Probably the most striking characteristic of the whole work 
is the simplicity and precision of the language. There is no 
unnecessary display of that imagery and rhetoric which tends 
to confuse rather than explain the truths of religion. The 
author has evidently endeavoured (and in our opinion 
admirably succeeded) to bring out clearly the rational part of 
the mysteries by means of an abundance of similitudes and 
comparisons which are remarkably apt and eliminate any 
danger of the audience losing its interest in the subject 
matter. 

The difficulties and arguments of rationalism are particularly 
attended to, and the clear, precise, commonsense proofs ought 
to convince any reasonable Rationalist of his errors. 

Each volume has a carefully drawn up index, and the work, 
we trust, will prove an invaluable companion to priests. 

Bishop Byrne’s name has already been associated with that 
of Bishop Bonomelli in a former translated werk 3 in this he is 
equally successful. 





CHURCH SYMBOLISM. 


Church Symbolism. By the REV. M. C. NIEUWBARN, O.P. 
Translated from the Dutch by the REV. JOHN 
WATERREUS. London: Sands. 


are translator in his preface says: “It is the purpose of 
this manual to serve as a guide to all who may feel 
interested in this truly Catholic science, and as a clue by means 
of which they may trace the religious thoughts and doctrines 
_ imbedded in the churches and in all they contain.” The book 
is written in simple language as devoid as possible of ‘scientific 
terms, and, helped by the many illustrations that adorn its 
pages, is well calculated to fulfil its purpose. We most heartily 
commend it to all Catholics. 


ee 


The Creed of Athanasius the Great, by T. N. Papacon- 
stantinos, D.D., University of Athens (2s. net, London and 
Melbourne: Melville and Mullen), is an experiment in book- 
making which can scarcely be called successful. The author is 
Archimandrite of the Greek Orthodox Church in Melbourne ; 
in the present pamphlet he gives us the teaching of the Greek 
Church on the Blessed Trinity, while discussing the creed of 
Athanasius—“ not the Qudcungue vult,... but the genuine 
creed of the Greek Fathers.” It may be of interest to some 
theologians to see the doctrine expressed in modern terms ; but 
the English of the translation is trying, and requires further 
mental re-translation before it can be understood. 
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The Historical and Religious Value of the Fourth Gospel, by 
Ernest F. Scott, D.D. (“Modern Religious Problems,” Is., 
London : Constable), more or less assumes, with some critics, 
that the author of St. John’s Gospel was not the Apostle John, 
but otherwise gives a clear and useful account of its contents, 
The assumption we can dismiss ; adhuc sub judice lis est, even 
amongst the critics; the other chapters of the booklet are- 
good. 





Leonardo da Vinci’s Note Books, arranged and translated by 
Edward McCurdy, M.A., can now be had for 5s. in Messrs. 
Duckworth’s Crown Library, which is to include standard copy- 
right works. The book was first published in 1907, and a second’ 
impression was required in the following year. The extracts. 
given afford proof of da Vinci’s versatility, and include many 
keen observations on native life and work. Several interesting. 
illustrations from drawings by the artist are given. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


We notice that the May number of our Polish contemporary, 
Miesiecznik Koscielny, opens appropriately enough with a hymn: 
to Our Lady. This devotional exercise is followed by an array 
of theological and historical studies which as usual cover a wide- 
and varied field. Readers who are interested in liturgical 
antiquities will naturally give their first attention to Dr, 
Sieniatycke’s paper on “ Eucharystya w Didache,” which deals 
with the Eucharistic notices in this early monument of patristic 
literature. As the article may appeal to some whose studies. 
were made from text-books written before the recovery of this- 
long-lost document, the writer does well to add a foot-note giving 
some account of the “ Didache,” from the notices and citations 
in the writings of the early Fathers down to the appearance of 
the first edition of the newly-recovered text in 1883, and the. 
latest criticism of Funk and Bardenhewer. 


Among the other articles in the same number we may mention: 
D. Krolikowski’s “ Idea Cyrylo-Metodyjska,” which deals with 
recent literature on the brother Apostles of the Slavonic nations, 
and on the movement towards re-union of the Eastern Churches: 
with Rome. Much good work has already been done in this. 
field by French and Roman scholars in their books and 
periodicals devoted to this cause. But the Polish writer has the 
advantage of a familiar acquaintance with a large Slavonic litera- 
ture, Czech, Russian, Sloverian and Croatian but little known to- 
lands of Latin speech. In another field of thought which 
probably has a greater interest for many readers we have Dr. 
Michalski’s articles on the Reformation and Biblical Rationalism, 
which takes a survey of the history of Biblical criticism in the 
past three centuries, more especially in those lands which 
witnessed the rise and progress of Rationalism. Here, as might 
be expected, we meet once more with Lessing’s publication of 
the Wolfenbiittel fragments, which by a curious coincidence is 
also noticed in the current Dudlin Review. But the Polish 
writer makes no mention of the apposite apologue which is cited’ 
by the English critic. 





Here, it may not beamiss to add a word on the purpose 
served by noticing the contents of our Catholic contemporaries. 
When, as often happens, we have occasion to speak of some 
important papers in such organs as The Month or The Dublin 
Review or The Catholic World, it may be hoped that this will 
have the effect of leading some of our readers to turn to these 
journals for themselves. In some degree the same will hold good’ 
in the case of French or German or Italian papers. But it may 
be feared that comparatively few of those who read these notes. 
are likely to betake themselves to the pages of a Polish journal. 
Yet we venture to think that our words on this matter need not 
be wasted even though our Polish readers should be fewer than 
we imagine them to be. For it is a mistake to suppose that a 
good book or a good periodical can only benefit those who are 
able to read it. The mere knowledge of the good work done in 
literature as elsewhere may surely serve as an encouragement or 
a stimulus and an example to labourers in other lands. 





It is certainly some satisfaction to know that good work is: 
being done in various fields of sacred science by our fellow- 
Catholics in other lands, and to have this fresh proof that it is 
possible to combine sound criticism and scholarly workman- 
ship with true Catholic piety and loyalty to the Church and the 
Holy See. And those of us who believe that in spite of the 
present German predominance, the future is with the Slavonic 
nations, have a further reason for being gratified by any 
evidence of Catholic culture in Poland. We have heard much 
of late on the growth of the Church in Western Canada. And 
no doubt much may be done by missionary efforts, and care for 
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the faith of Catholic immigrants to build up a great Church in 
that new country. But it is not only in those new fields that tke 
Catholic may see reason for pleasing anticipations and high 
hopes for the future. For in Eastern Europe the rapid growth 
and progress of the Slavonic peoples, so many of them marked 
by their zeal for the faith, to say nothing of the fresh hopes 
awakened by the movement for re-union, may well seem to 
promise new triumphs for the Catholic faith in the Old World. 


We have already spoken of the variety of topics treated in 
this Diocesan organ. And in a theological journal this may 
well mean something more than an editor’s benevolent effort to 
provide a relief from monotony and stimulate the jaded interest 
of his readers. For in this field there is a peculiar need of 
greater breadth of culture, the more so at this time when 
science suffers from a tendency to excessive specialism. In 
saying this we have no wish to deny the need of specialists ; 
nor are we unaware of the opposite dangers of a superficial 
omniscience without a real knowledge of anything—a fate by 
no means confined to Homer’s Margites. But the point is 


many writers who have each made a special study of their own 
subject, will do much to counteract the incidental evils of 
specialism. 





It is sometimes assumed that our scholastic theology has not 
been affected by modern methods, but still stands undisturbed 
on the old ways of the thirteenth century. But however true 
this may be in other repects, it is clearly not the case in regard 
to this matter of specialisation. It is true that theology itself 
remains substantially the same, and though for convenience’ sake 
more modern manuals may be in the hands of our students and 
professors, it may be said that in some sense the medieval 
“Summa” of St. Thomas is still the real text-book. Yes: but 
it is now a text-book for two or more distinct branches of 
science, and forms the subject of separate series of lectures. 
Nowadays an author is either a Dogmatic Theologian or a 
Moralist, though some few writers, ¢.g. Palmieri, may attain to 
eminence in both lines. But the great work of St. Thomas 
deals at once with dogmaand morals, besides touching on many 
points that are now treated in other branches of ecclesiastical 
learning. And it must be remembered that even this broad and 
comprehensive medizval theology did not exhaust his scientific 
and literary activity. For like other of his great compeers, or 
the Fathers before him, he has left many books of philosophy 
and Biblical exegesis. ; 


In these days it is, we imagine, too much to ask any one 
author or professor to take the same wide range. And no doubt 
we may gain something by the division of labour which allows 
one man to devote himself to theology, whether dogmatic or 
moral, another to philosophy or history or Biblical criticism. 
But since these sciences are really in contact at many points, or 
form, as we may say, one great wnzversitas scientiarum, it is 
none the Jess necessary that the professor of each one of them 
should have some acquaintance with all the others. It is not 
necessary that he should be a-specialist, except in his own field 
of labour ; but, on the other hand, he can hardly afford to be 
content with the elementary knowledge acquired in his school- 
days, but should, as far as possible, keep in touch with the work 
that is being achieved by specialists in other fields of study. It 
was a happy saying of Max Miiller’s that the philologist should 
know everything about some languages and something about all 
And, mutatis mutandis, much the same may be said of the 
theologian in regard to the various branches of sacred learning. 


It may be that some of our later theological literature suffers 
from a want of this broader learning. And though this one 
defect can scarcely suffice to explain all the aberrations, and 
misapprehensions, and embittered controversies of recent years, 
it is, to say the least, likely enough that some of these evils 
would have been avoided if only all the critics had been better 
theologians, and all the theologians had been more versed in 
Biblical criticism or historical studies. Be this as it may, we 
imagine, for our part, that yet more harm is done by another 
division, to wit that which too often separates the men of know- 
ledge and theory from those who are engaged in active life and 
practical work. In our English law-courts, it is recognised 
that for a just decision it is necessary to know both the law and 
the facts ; and as a rule the jury have to learn the one from the 
judge and the other from the witnesses. And in much the 
same way a like twofold knowledge is needed for any just and 
wise judgment on many important questions concerning the 
religious and moral welfare of our people. But unfortunately 
too many among us are ready to deliver judgment on these 
matters without any curious inquiry as to our qualifications. 
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We have an instance of this in much of the current literature 
on the marriage laws and the “‘Ne Temere” Decree. As the 
subject is one with which most of us are concerned in one way 
or another, and as it has been the occasion of some Protestant 
attacks and misapprehensions, it is only natural that a host of 
champions should hasten to discuss it in letters, speeches, 
rumours, or dissertations. But the pity of it is that so few 
seem to see that for any profitable discussion of this question 
two things are required, to wit a knowledge of the theology and 
law of the subject, and a knowledge of the facts of religious, or 
irreligious, life in this country. It is all very well for a 
learned theologian to give us a luminous exposition of 
the Catholic laws of marriage and show the wise and 
good motives by which Popes and Councils have been 
led to issue such momentous decrees as the “Tametsi” and 
“Ne Temere.” But in order to deal with the difficulties 
raised in regard to the application of such decrees to England, 
it would be desirable to have some evidence as to the actual 
facts of the case. And to speak on this one needs a real know- 
ledge of our people, of their circumstances, their difficulties, 
their ignorance. But unfortinately the priests who have the largest 
practical experience of the facts are seldom to be found in the 
ranks of writers and theologians. 


As we have been led to touch on this topic, it be well to 
notice an incidental statement of one correspondent engaged 
in this controversy to the effect that persons who failed to make 
their Easter Communion were excommunicated, ‘ excluded 
from the house of God when living and deprived of Christian 
burial when they died.” Is it really necessary to remind this 
writer that the excommunication for this offence is not one 
that is incurred zfso facto, but is sententie ferende ? In other 
words, these people are not now excommunicated, and no one 
has a right tosay that they are outside the Church. From the 
rest of this writer’s letter, we should have been disposed to 
regard him as a pessimist. But on this point he seems to have 

_had an enviable experience. For apparently none of his 
parishioners have ever died without fulfilling their Easter 
duties ; since otherwise the fact of their being admitted to 
Christian burial must have reminded him of the real law of the 
Church on this matter. 





THE VATICAN EDITION OF THE LITURGICAL 
GREGORIAN BOOKS. 


_' DECREE OR DECLARATION BY THE SACRED 
CONGREGATION OF RITES. 


We give below in the Latin text and in an English translation 
adecree or declaration of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on 
the Vatican edition of the liturgical Gregorian books and 


DECRETUM SEU DECLARATIO 


super editione vaticana ejusque reproductione quoad libros 
Ilturgicos gregorianas. 
_ Per decretum diei 11 Augusti 1905 Sacra Rituum Con- 
gregatio statuit ac declaravit Editionis Vaticanae libros 
liturgicos gregorianos respicientis reproductiones adamussim 
esse conformandas eidem typicae editioni, nihil prorsus addito, 
dempto vel mutato. Quod si ex quadam S. Sedis tolerantia et 
permittente Ordinario, aliquoties praefatis reproductionibus 
addita fuere quaedam signa, ritmica nuncupata, atque ita ipsae 
reproductiones in vulgus editae ac venditae, tamen in seligendis 
atque adhibendis ejusmodi signis pluries conquestum est per 
ea aliquantum variari ac immutari notulas_traditionales 
vaticanas: et ad hos abusus removendos idem Sacrum 
Consilium evulgandum censuit alterum decretum sub die 14 
_ Februarii 1906. Quum tamen non ommes abusus cessaverint et 
alii _recentiores adiecti sint, sive ob titulum adhibitum 
Editionis ritimicae, sive ob interpretationem haud rectam 
_ decretorum, necessaria fuit nova declaratio authentica expressa 
per epistolam Secretarii S. R. C. datam die 2 Maii 1906. Quae 
epistola typographis facultatem et licentiam rite habentibus 
reproducendi editionem typicam Vaticanam clare significabat 
hanc solam editionem ab Apostolica Sede approbatam atque 
praescriptam pro usu cantus gregoriani, una cum _subse- 
quentibus editionibus eidem plane conformibus, ceterasque 
editiones ritmicas nuncupatas ob signa adiuncta, habendas 
tantum toleratas ; atque hoc sensu esse intelligendum decretum 
Jatum die 14 Februarii 1906. 

Quae quum ita sint, ut removeantur abusus existentes et 
praecludatur via tum enunciatis tum aliis quae facile irrepere 
possint, Sacra eadem Congregatio sequentia decernere atque 
enucleatius declarare voluit : 

I, Editionem Vaticanam de libris liturgicis gregorianis, 
prouti evulgata fuit Auctoritate Apostolica, cum suis notulis 
traditionalibus et cum regulis Graduali Romano praefixis, satis 
superque continere quae ad rectam cantus liturgici executionem 
conferunt. 

II. Reproductiones eiusdem editionis typicae, quae praese- 
ferunt signa superinducta, ritmica dicta, per abusum vocari 
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editiones ritmicas, atque uti tales haud fuisse approbatas, sed 
tantum precario toleratas : hanc vero tolerantiam, attentis rerum 
adjunctis, amplius non admitti, nisi pro solis editionibus iam 
factis, Gradualis et Officii Defunctorum, ideoque nullatenus 
extendi sive ad editiones cum notulis gregorianis sive ad tran- 
sumpta cum eisdem notulis Antiphonarii et aliorum quorum- 
cumque librorum cantum liturgicum continentium, quae ad 
normam Motus Proprii diei 25 Aprilis 1904 et Decretorum hujus 
S. R. C., tum pro universali Ecclesia, tum pro singulis 
Dioecesibus vel Congregationibus, adhuc instauranda sunt et 
evulgarda. 

III. Rmis. Ordinariis locorum ac Superioribus Ordinum seu 
Congregationum interim licere editiones precario a S. Sedi 
toleratas permittere intra limites propriae jurisdictionis, quin 
tamen ipsi eas in locis sibi subjectis praecipere atque usum 
editionis adprobatae inhibere valeant. f 

Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. Die 15 Januarii 191. 

Fr. S. CARD. MARTINELLI, Praefectus. 

+ Petrus La Fontaine, Episc. Charystien., Secretarius, 


[TRANSLATION.] 


By the Decree of the 11th August, 1905, the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites has determined and declared that the 
reproductions of the Vatican edition of the liturgical Gregorian 
books must be absolutely in conformity with this typical edition 
without change or omission. Although, by the tolerance of the 
Holy See, and with the permission of the Ordinary, certain 
signs, styled rhythmic, were sometimes inserted in the said 
reproductions, and although the said reproductions have been 
published and sold, still complaints have been made that in the 
choice and use of such signs some change and alteration has 
been introduced into the traditional notation of the Vatican 
edition ; and in order to remove these abuses the same Con- 
gregation thought fit to publish a second Decree on the 14th 
February, 1906. But as these abuses still continued, and, 
moreover, others arose partly from the designation given, 
“ Rhythmic edition,” partly from a mistaken interpretation of the 
decrees, a further authentic declaration was deemed necessary 
and appeared ina letter of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
2nd May, 1906. This letter intimated clearly to those printers 
holding the faculty and licence of reproducing the Vatican 
edition that this edition, together with those subsequent 
editions that are completely in comformity with it, are alone 
approved and prescribed by the Holy See for the use of the 


Gregorian Chant; that those editions styled “ Rhythmic,” on — 


account of certain signs attached, must be regarded as tolerated 
only, and itis in this sense that the Decree of February 14, 1906, 
must be understood. 4 ; 

Such being the case, in order to remove existing abuses and 
to bar the way to those already mentioned and to others that 
may easily creep in, the Sacred Congregation has thought 
good to decree and to make the following explicit declarations : 

(1) The Vatican edition of the liturgical Gregorian books, in 
the form in which it has been issued by the authority of the 
Apostolic See with the traditional notation and the rules 
prefixed to the Roman Gradual, contains more than enough to 
secure a good rendering of the Chant. — 


(2) The reproductions of this typical edition which display i 


the affixed signs, termed rhythmic, are by an abuse styled 

“‘ Rhythmic editions,” and as such they have’ not been approved, © 
but only tolerated by request. This toleration from the circum-. 
stances of the case can no longer be admitted, except for those 

editions of the Gradual and of Office of the Dead already pub- 

lished, and, therefore, it cannot be extended either to the 

editions or to extracts from the editions in Gregorian notation 

of the Antiphonal, or of any other books of liturgical chant that 

still remain to be restored and published either for the Universal 

Church or for each diocese comformably to the Motu Proprio 

of April 25, 1905, and to the decrees of the Sacred Congrega- 

tion of Rites. 

(3) The Right Rev. the Ordinaries and the Superiors of 
Orders or of Congregations may, within the limits of their 
jurisdiction, allow the use of these editions provisionally 
tolerated ; but they must not impose them on their subjects nor 
hinder the adoption of the approved edition. All things to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Fr. S. CARD. MARTINELLI, Prefect. 

+ Peter La Fontaine, Episc. Charystien. 








LorD DENBIGH’S FLINTSHIRE PROPERTY.—Speaking at Holywell 
on Thursday in last week, at a presentation made to Lord and Lady 
Feilding in commemoration of iheir marriage by the tenantry of the 
Downing Estate, Flintshire, Lord Denbigh announced that the time 
had arrived when he found it advisable to transfer the estate to other 
hands, He thought it would be a good thing for the land to be in the 
possession of occupiers as owners. He made the announcement, he 
explained, in order that the tenants might have time to consider the 
question of becoming the owners of their holdings. This Downing 
Estate, it may be noted, came into the possession of the Denbigh 
family by the marriage of the present Earl’s father with Miss Louisa 
Pennant, a descendant of Pennant, ihe Welsh historian and naturalist. 
Pantasaph, the first centre of the Franciscan Friars since the Reforma- 
tion, was on the estate and was transferred to the Order by the late 
Lord Denbigh. The announcement of the impending break-up 
of the estate has been received with regret in the district. 








TO AUTHORS.—Novels, Plays, Articles, and MSS. of every description accur- 
ately typewritten. Stories 8d. 1,000 words. G.I. Blenkinsop, S. Bersted, Bognor. 
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CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Fourteenth Annual Dinner of the Catholic Association 
was given in the King’s Hall of the Holborn Restaurant on 
_ Wednesday evening. The Bishop of Newport presided. His 
_ lordship was supported by Archbishop Bagshawe, the Bishop of 
Liverpool and Bishop John Vaughan on his right, and by Lord 
Ninian Crichton Stuart, M.P., and the Bishop of Cambysopolis 
_ onhis left. A large company of representative Catholics, clergy 
and laity, were also present. Each recurring celebration of this 
annual festival of the Association strikes some special note, and 
: marks some new development in witness ofits vitality. Founded 
_ in 1891, it attains this year its majority, and it enters upon its 
_ twenty-first year in the possession of a local habitation of 
commodious proportion in Russell-square, where members 
from the country can be welcomed at all times. The presence 
_ ofa large contingent of country members and visitors at the 
_ dinner was evidence of the wide influence which the organisa- 
_ tion has extended among all classes of Catholic society and in 
_ all parts of the Kingdom, which makes something of the nature 
of acentral club a necessity. 

_ The BisHoP OF NEWPORT opened the toast list with the 
_ loyal toasts of the Pope and King, and the Queen and 
_ the Royal Family, which were heartily received and honoured. 
_ The principal toast of the evening, the Catholic Association, 
_ he proposed in felicitous terms, referring to the twenty years 
_ of progress which the Society had made, finding by degrees the 
_ measure of its true vocation in establishing a means of social 
_ intercourse among Catholics, in organising for them facilities 
_ of travel that made them familiar with places of abiding interest 
_ to every Catholic heart, in entering upon the defence of 
_ Catholic interests wherever they were assailed, in bringing the 
_ bishops and clergy and laity into cordial relations of mutual 
_ confidence and understanding, and in promoting everywhere 
- among Catholics a true union of hearts. 

_ _ FATHER BANNIN, P.S.M., the popular Chairman of the 
_ Executive Committee, in responding for the Association, 

_ illustrated that restless activity which has made him the chief 
organising spirit of the association. In his hands, and with 
_ thekindred enterprise of the Secretary, Mr. Valentine Dunford, 

__KS.G., it is never allowed to rest or to rust or to sink into a 
rut. Having found permanent headquarters in Russell-square, 
_ their minds are already bent on further developing them into 
- aresidential club. Another feature of activity Father Bannin 
_ foreshadowed in the formation of a summer school of similar 

_ character to that which has been so eminently successful in 

- America. In that direction he was taking out a party of 
teachers to Lucerne for a fortnight there of mutual pleasure and 

_ helpfulness. 

, i The toast of the Hierarchy was eloquently proposed 
By by 























Mr. M. J. Fitzgerald, and the Bishop of Liverpool 
responded. His lordship in welcoming the signs of union 
_ between bishops, clergy and laity, did not disguise his contempt 
A, for politicians, especially referring to the Education question 
and the Runciman intrigues. They did not pin their faith to 
_ politicians. The Home Rule members had stood by them, but 
_ if Home Rule came the schools would be left without their aid. 
_ Their trust must be in the strength of their own right arms, and 
_ led by the bishops, priests and laymen shoulder to shoulder would 
_ March against the politicians in a new pilgrimage of grace. 


» 

_. Mor. CroKE Rosinson also struck a rousing note. His 
heart was with the Association. He spoke of the power of the 
laity in instituting reform, the need of their co-operation. The 


_ times were out of joint. There was a need of grit in the country, 
_ and Catholics should take their place firmly in the broad life of 
_ the country. He was no pessimist and the finest antidote to 
pessimism was optimism. He was an optimist, and he urged 
_ them to forge ahead with the strong optimism of their stout 
Catholic hearts. 
MR. VALENTINE DUNFORD proposed the visitors, to which 
_ the Bishop of Cambysopolis gracefully responded, followed 
by Lord Ninian Crichton Stuart, M.P. His also was a 
fighting speech, and gave token that Socialists, secularists, 
politicians, and anti-Christians of every rank and sort would 
have to reckon with the invincible resistance of Catholic 
principles. Mr. Alderman Gilbert, L.C.C., K.S.G., proposed 
the chairman, who briefly replied, An excellent programme of 
music was executed by Miss Kate Rooney and Miss Kathleen 
Ryan, and Mr. H. M. Hemsley gave some diverting proofs of 
his skill as a caricaturist, with accompaniment. 





A new edition of the booklet entitled ‘“‘ The Art of Cleaning 
and Dyeing,” published by Messrs. Achille Serre, who have recently 
opened a new house in Clevedon, has been printed. Their process is 
described as efficient and harmless to delicate material. 


The Rev. A. J. Grant, M.A., B.D., until recently United Free 


Church Minister at Loch Ranza, Arran, was received into the Church 
by Father Widdowson, S,J., in the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
‘ Edinburgh, on Thursday in last week. Heis the first United Free 
Church Minister in Scotland to join the Catholic Church. A man of 
many qualifications, and a notable scholar, Mr. Grant was very well 
known, and held in high regard in United Free Church circles in 
Scotland. He retired from his charge in, Arran about two years ago, 
and since then has done much pulpit supply work for the United Free 
Church in and around Edinburgh. He is a noted Gaelic speaker, and 
is well known in the Highlands. Hehas held many important positions 
in Fort William, Inverness, and other parts of the North of Scotland. 
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A Sash Window 


Here is a very decorative treatment 






of an ordinary sash window. Two 
tiers of blinds are shown in fade- 
less “Sphinx” casement cloth, which 
costs from 1s. 1d. per yard. The long - 
curtains of rose pattern printed linen 
give a touch of old-time quaintness. 
Heal & Son’s reproductions of 
old-world fabrics are also very 
suitable for Loose Covers (as sug- 
gested below) and Window Curtains. 


Write for booklet “Old-Fashioned 
Fabrics and Casement Curtains.” 


HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


MARRIAGE. 


ALLEN—WATKINS.—On the 25th inst., at the Church of Our Lady Help of 
Christians, Blackheath, by the Rev, J. Hayes, assisted by the Rev. E. Martin, 
Hugh, third son of James Allen, of Duppas Hill, Croydon, and Mrs, Allen, to 
Phyllis Weguelin, second daughter of Francis Watkins, Barrister-at -Law, and Mrs. 
Watkins, of Forest Hill. 











DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—On the aoth inst., at Wimbledon, Roddy, aged 6 years, beloved son of 
James and Katharine Scott Allen, of The Cottage, Bonchurch, I.W. Funeral 
private, No flowers. R.I.P. 

BOWEN.—On the 24th inst., at St. John’s, Banbury, fortified by the Sacraments 
of the Church, the Rev. Charles John Bowen, aged 80. R.I.P. 

TOLHURST.--On the 25th inst., at Northfleet House, Northfleet, Sarah Ann, 
the beloved wife of Alfred Tolhurst, fortified with the Rites of the Church. R.I.P. 

IN MEMORIAM. 


TOLME.—Of your charity pray for the repose of the soul of Thomas Julian 
Tolmé, who died in Rome on April 29, 1900, aged 23 years. R.I.P. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at os. per inch depth. 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. Good Shepherd Sunday. 

Father BANS will preach and make an appeal on 
behalf of the Crusade of Rescue. 

Evening Service 7 o'clock Father COLLINS will preach and make an 

appeal for the same object. 
Collections will be made on that day‘at'the doors of the Cathedral, 
after each of the Services, for the Crusade of Rescue. 


Mass 12 o'clock 








TYBURN CO NVENT (near Marble Arch) 


TRIDUUM and FEAST of the Blessed English Martyrs 
MAY 1, 2, 3, 4. Sermon every day followed by Benediction. 


Preachers: 
ete caecacees 


Monday Rev. Father Burton, D.D. Wednesday. Rev. Father 
Donnelly, S.J. 
Tuesday Rev. Dom Bede Camm, Thursday Rev. Father 
O.S.B. McNabb, O.P. 
High Mass at I1 a.m. on the 4th, on which day Benediction will be 
given at 5 p.m. by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


UY April 30, 1911.—Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
GEORGE POLLEN, S.J. 4p.m., Father STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J. 
Wednesday, May 3, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, May 5, 3.30 
p.m. Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. 


ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 


([ HE Right Rev. MONSIGNOR ROBINSON will preach 
A on SUNDAY at the Evening Service at 7. 





SERVITE CHURCH, FULHAM-ROAD, 
‘THE REV. R. HUGH BENSON, M.A., will preach on 
the Sundays in Mayatira.m. For particulars address the Rev. Father 
Sacristan. 
ST. MARY’S, CADOGAN-STREET, S.W. 
EV. FATHER ROBERT HUGH BENSON will preach 


R every Monday afternoon in May at 4.30 o'clock. The Sermon will be followed 
by Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 


RETREATS. 


























CONVENT of the CENACLE, 63, Stamford Hill, N. 
A RETREAT FOR LapiIEs will be given by the Rev. Father 
VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R., from Monday, May 8, to 
Saturday, May 13. r 

Apply to the Rev. Mother. 


RETREATS FOR LADIES. 

CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART, ROEHAMPTON, S.W. 
Spe FIRST RETREAT will be given by the Rev. 
GEORGE POLLEN, S.J., and will open on Saturday evening, May 28, and 
close on Saturday morning, June 3. The Second Retreat will be given by the Rev. 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J., and will open on Saturday evening, September g, 
and close on Saturday morning, September 16. 








CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


LB RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July 1, 
1911. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 


THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


(For the Procession of the Holy Blood) MAY 6 
Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. £38 5 0 
Dr. Cowgill, Bishop of Olenus. 


(Celebrations in honour of the Blessed 
Joan of Arc) MAY 27 

Under the Leadership ofthe Right Rev. £4 4 0 
Dr. Keating, Bishop of Northampton. 
Partieulars upon application to the Hon. Secretary (G. 6), 55, Russell-square, 
London, W.C. Telephone 1236 Central. 

Pilgrimages and Tours to Madrid, Norway, Lucerne, Newcastle (Catholic 
Congress), and Lourdes, are in course of arrangement, 
ESP LTSS S ASBREL S EPE ELIA FON TE ONT TS Wk BRL OS OI Oe 





Pilgrimage to Bruges 
OS EN EE 


Pilgrimage to Rouen 
TS 
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a 
THE CATHOLIC AMATEUR DRAMATIC CLUB 


(under the Patronage of King Manuel) will give a Special Performance of 


Jim the Penman 


at the CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W., on Monday, M 
1gtr,at 8 p.m., in aid of the Funds of the CATHOLIC Fenenadron: ay 


Reserved Tickets, 5s. } | R, C, Barbor, 65, Princes-square, W, ; 
oO! 


Unreserved ,, 2/6 . V. Whi ‘ ; 

Uae CF rab.) C. V. Whitgreave, 16, Doughty-street, W.C, 5 

Seca 
ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 


E. E. Lamprell, 205, High Holborn, W.C, 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 
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ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR 
NORTH STAFFS. (COTTON HALL) 


OxFORD LOCcALs, 1910, 
Presented 34 ; Successes 29. 


Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymers. 


DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
WOOLHAMPTON | BERKS 
Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities, 


Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


I. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 

2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 
$e 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, © 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new nia ney ee 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. i 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. ‘ 


SSS See 
THE PONTIFICAL COURT CLUB. 


Pontifical High Mass for the welfare of the Holy Father was 
sung at 10.30 in Westminster Cathedral on Thursday, April 27 
The celebrant was the Right Rey. Mgr. John Vaughan Dp ; 
Bishop of Sebastopolis, the assistant priest being the Right 
Rev. Mgr. S. Canon Johnston, D.D. ; deacon, the Right Rey. 
Mgr. W. Cologan; subdeacon, the Very Rev. Mgr. C. Poyer ; 
master of ceremonies, the Very Rev. Mgr. G. Wallis, All these 
were members of the Club. Several members, both ecclesi- 
a and lay, were present at the Mass. ‘ 

e same evening the following members of i 
Court Club dined at the Berkeley Hotel, Picidilly OTRO ae 
bishop of Westminster (President of the Club) presiding ; 
Bishop Hedley, O.S.B., of Newport ; Bishop Vaughan ; Colonel 
F. B. Vaughan, of Courtfield (Chairman of the Committee) ; 
Mgri. Johnston, Croke Robinson, Grosch, Cologan Scott, 
Watson, Poyer, Tynan and Jackman ; Count O’Clery ; "Messrs. 
Twigge, O’Gorman, Spedding, Page, Camm, Walmesley, Stuart 
Coats, Kenyon, Kelly, Lindsay, Ogilvie F orbes, A. de Navarro 
(hon. treasurer), and Major C. J. Vaughan (hon. sec.). 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON. 


The original buildings at the Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, have, says an American contemporary, been outgrown 
Students have come to the University direct, and also to the 
colleges of the religious communities, which now number eight 
—Paulists, Holy Cross Fathers, Marists, Sulpicians, Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, Apostolic Mission House and Fathers of 
the Divine Word, besides Benedictines and the Congregation 
of the Precious Blood, represented in the University School 
of Theology. Appeal is made to meet the need for a chapel, for 
that in the Divinity Hall has become too small. A new building 
is needed for chemistry, and the University looks forward to 
a post-graduate school in biology. Accommodation, too is 
needed, for fifty lay students are soon to arrive, supported by 
the Knights of Columbus Foundation, which Foundation 
represents $500,000, 
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Pro EcciesiA Del, PRO REGE ET PATRIA. 








LONDON, APRIL 29, 1912. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
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ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Sunday, April 23, 1911. 
THE WEARING OF THE CASSOCK. 


There are quite enough real pontifical documents issued these 
day& to spare everybody the trouble of inventing ones that do 
not exist, but the mischief-makers in Germany do notf{seem to 
be affected by this. Anything that is calculated to%stir up 
trouble between German Catholics and the Holy See is good 


enough for their purpose, and this week they endeavoured to 


sow discontent by publishing tHe contents of an imaginary 
Motu Proprio, in which the Holy Father ordered all German 
priests to wear the cassock constantly for thejfuture, forbade 
them to enter beer-shops, and prohibited them from taking part 
jn the management of popular banks connected with Catholic 
societies. The news was promptly contradicted, but the only 
difference this made to the ingenious inventors was- to make 
them declare that the J/otu Proprio was really in existence, 
but that the announcement of its imminent publication had 


‘roused such a storm that the Vatican had promptly? pigeon- 
holed it. 


There is just this much foundation forgthe story: 
Some years ago the German Bishops received instructions to 
enforce the rule which obliges all priests to wear the cassock 
when engaged in ecclesiastical functions ; on another occasion 
orders were given not that priests should never enter beer- 
houses, which correspond very closely to cafés int Italy and 
France, but that they should not frequent them in such a way 
as to give scandal to the faithful ; and, finally, two}months ago 
the Ccnsistorial Congregation issued a decree, applicable not 
merely to German priests, but to all ecclesiastics throughout 
the world, forbidding priests to assume offices which entailed 
financial responsibility. It is worth while referring}{to the 


“matter here, for if there were a Decree ordering the}?general 


wearing of the cassock in Germany, something similar might 
easily happen for English-speaking countries, and it is therefore 
well to know that the Holy See has no intention of imposing 
any such rule. Inthe meanwhile it is pleasant to be able to 
note that all the agitation in Germany concerning?the; Modernist 
oath, the Decree “Maxima cura,” the regulations}for First 
Communion, and other pontifical acts, seems to have quite 
passed away. 


CARDINAL CAVICCHIONI’S DEATH. 


After only a few days’ illness, and an operation which seemed 
to have been quite successful, Cardinal Cavicchioni, Prefect 
of the Congregation of Studies, passed away last Monday night 
and with him one of those Cardinals whose counseljand activity 
were especially valuable in the central government of the 
Church. He wasa very retiring man, but he was thoroughly 
familiar with the workings of the Roman Curia, injwhich he had 
for many years occupied the important position of Secretary of 


the Congregation of the Council, and he gained considerable 


experience of diplomatic work from the years he spent in South 
America as Apostolic Delegate. His death reduces the number 
of Cardinals in Rome to twenty—about ten lessithan the usual 
number of Curial Cardinals under Leo XIII., and the number 
in the whole Sacred College to forty-nine, whichjis twenty-one 
less than the full number. At his funeral it was noted that 
Cardinals Gotti, Rinaldini, Oreglia, and di Pietro were absent 
through illness or indisposition, These days the lion’s share of 
the work of the Roman Congregations, Offices, and Tribunals 
necessarily devolves on half-a-dozen of the Cardinals, but their 
Eminences have no hope of relief during the present year, for 
no consistory will be held until it is over. 


CYCLONIC AND: OTHER DISTURBANCES IN ROME. 


The opening of the Regional Exposition in Rome was fixed 
for April 21, the birthday of Rome, but for a while it was almost 
determined to defer the event for twenty-four hours as there 
seemed to be no possibility of making the place presentable in 


















































time. Wiser counsels prevailed, however, and the King and 

Queen of Italy, accompanied by Prince Arthur of Connaught, 

were able to inaugurate the section an hour after the time fixed. 

Had the event been deferred fora day the news of the inaugura- 

tion would have been published simultaneously with the news 

of a disaster in the exposition attended by the death of one 

man, the serious maiming of a second, and the wounding of 

some others. One of the great pillars, over forty feet high, 

which form a peristyle at the entrance, suddenly snapped about 

nine feet from the ground causing the disaster. According to 

the explanation given to the Press, the catastrophe was caused 

“by the wind,” which, it is said, blew very impetuously the 

day before. A few months ago the Sardinian Palace of the 

same exposition collapsed just as it was completed, injuring 

several workmen. That disaster was also caused by the wind. 

The curious thing is that the most delicate meteorological 

instruments failed to register any serious cyclonic disturbance 

on either occasion, and the citizens within the city were happily 

unconscious of the ferocity of the gale that was blowing, at 

their very doors, upon the Regional Exposition. The architects 

and contractors are to be warmly congratulated on the way in 

which their other creations by the banks of the Tiber have 

stood the terrific strain, and on their thoughtfulness in providing 

ample open spaces in which foolishly timorous people may 

inspect the buildings from a fair distance. After the “opening ” 

last Friday the place was promptly closed to the public, but 

it is expected that it will be opened again in a few weeks. The 

birthday festivities comprised two other interesting events. 

» There was the reading on the Capitol, to which the public 

were admitted, of the Latin prize poem on the glories of Rome. 

As the winner had inadvertently omitted to make even a fugitive 

reference to the Third Rome whose cinquantenary is being 

commemorated this year he was (very properly) deprived of the - 
first place, but he got his £20anda silver medal. Finally, at night 

the peopie gathered in crowds on Pincio to witness the fire- 

works on Monte Mario, which were to bring the great day to 

a felicitous close. Shortly after nine they heard the fusillades 

which announced to their ears that the illuminations were in 

full swing somewhere, but all their eyes could see for a long 

while was a series of weird flashes through a cloud of dun — 
smoke. They were fully persuaded that something had gone 
wrong with the works, when suddenly a glorious flame crept 
along the hillside, growing larger and brighter every moment, 
and rapidly assuming a huge and fantastic form. Most people 
thought that it was something symbolical, though they did not 
quite know what. They learned next morning from the 
Messagero. A wood on Monte Mario had taken fire from one 
of the fireworks that would not work, and all the fire-engines 
in Rome were busy trying to putit out. Rome has enjoyed 
about twenty hundred birthdays, but it is doubtful if she 
ever before celebrated any of them in such a bewildering 
manner. 


FIRST BISHOP APPOINTED BY PIUS X. 


This week the Holy Father received in private audience 
Mgr. Gramigna, O.C., Bishop of Alllahabad, who was accom- | 
panied by his secretary Father Carroll, O.C. His Holiness 
perfectly remembered the fact that Mgr. Gramigna was the 
first Bishop appointed by him after his elevation to the Supreme 
Pontificate, and warmly congratulated him on his robust 
appearance after forty years of missionary life in India. The 
Pope was very interested to hear the consoling story of Catholic 
progress in India and in the diocese of Allahabad. The Bishop 
not only loves his people but is so enamoured of India that he 
declared that if he had three hundred years to live he would 
choose to spend them there. Mgr. Kenealy, Archbishop of 
Simla, has left Rome this week for his diocese after a farewell 
audience with the Holy Father. 


THE HEALTH OF THE HOLY FATHER. 


For a few days during the last week his Holiness suffered 
slightly from gout symptoms—enough to oblige him to refrain 
from admitting some invited persons to his Mass, and to omit 
the public audiences for two days, but not enough to force him 
to give up the usual audiences which occupy some hours of his 
time every morning. He is now completely recovered, and this 
has been the mildest attack he has suffered since he has been 
in Rome. 

NOTES. 

Last Monday his Holiness admitted to his presence the 70 

boys of the Irish Christian Brothers’ Institute, who had received 
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their first Communion the day before, as well as the Superiors 
of the Institute, and delivered an eloquent fervorino on Holy 
Communion.— Prince Johann Schonburg-Hartenstein, the new 
Ambassador from Austria-Hungary to the Holy See has arrived 
in Rome and paid a visit to the Cardinal Secretary of State and 
the Pontifical Majordomo. He will not be able to take up his 
residence for some time in the historic Palazzo Venezia, which 
is undergoing elaborate restorations. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND, 


er rene 


The Tuam Clergy and the Teaching of Agriculture——The 
following resolution signed by the Archbishop of Tuam was 
formally discussed and cordially adopted in each of the seven 
Deaneries of the Archdiocese of Tuam, and it has the warmest 
approval of the Archbishop and of all the priests: “That we 
consider the teaching of agriculture on thoroughly practical 
and up-to-date lines to the youth of Ireland a question of the 
most urgent importance, and vitally necessary for the economic 
development of this country, particularly along the Western 
area. Our people are naturally tenacious of old customs, and 
we regret to see that the most backward and primitive methods 
of cultivating the land are still in vogue, with the lamentable 
result that the agricultural industry, destined to be the 
main industry of Ireland in the future, is making little 
or ‘no progress. We call upon the various Boards con- 
cerned to co-operate generously for the establishment of a 
better system. We are decidedly of opinion that the teaching 
of agriculture should be re-established in the national schools, 
particularly in the rural districts ; and whilst the lands of the 
country are in the hands of the Congested Districts Board we 
think that suitable plots should be acquired in the vicinity of 
the schools, so that the teaching carried out should be not 
merely theoretical, but productive of really practical and per- 
manent results. 


Munster: Irish in the Schools.—At a meeting of the Com- 
‘mittee of Management of the Munster Training College, 
Ballingeary, held at The Dun, Cork, last week, the Rey. C. 
O'Leary, P.P., Inchigeela (President), in the chair, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted: “That, 
having regard to the fact that the regulations of the Com- 
missioners of National Education for the present school year 
were not issued until really three months after the school year 
began, it would be most unfair to enforce the observance this 
year of the new regulations prohibiting the teaching of Irish 
__ for fees to pupils in standards higher than the ordinary standards 
of such pupils; that if such a regulation has been found 

necessary it ought not to be enforced without reasonable notice ; 
otherwise its effect can only be to discourage teachers from 
_ carrying on their pupils to higher grades in Irish.” “That, in 
view of the report of inspectors of national schools stating that 
Irish is not taught as an Irish subject to any extent, and that 
the teaching of Irish outside school hours is unsatisfactory, this 
Committee renews the request unanimously made by the Special 
Ard Fheis of the Gaelic League that where managers and 
teachers so desire they should be at liberty to arrange their 


we ‘programmes so as to bring the teaching of Irish for fees within 


school hours; and, further, this Committee answers that the 
system of calculating the average attendance of pupils at 
the Irish classes involves a loss of time which ought to be 
devoted to the teaching of the subject, and requests the Com- 


- | missioners of National Education to calculate the attendance in 


the same way as they calculate the attendance for fees for the 
_ teaching of cookery.” 


Canon Ryan and Housing —At the annual meeting of the 
Town Tenants League of Tipperary, on Sunday, the Very Rev. 
Canon Arthur Ryan, P.P., V.G., (President) in the chair, said: 
Wherever I sought a solution of the vexatious problems I found 
the way blocked by an estate office of one kind or another, and 
I must say that it seemed to me that the smaller the estate the 
more hopeless was the block. And in the transactions involved 
in the purchase of this town, transactions which, I hope, we 
may all be called before long to take a hand in, we shall find, I 
venture to predict, more trouble with the smaller than with the 
larger house lords, While to all, large and small, we shall 
strive to be just, and if possible friendly, we shall have to deal 
in the case of the smaller with house properties unworthy of the 
name, the entire disappearance of which from the map of 
Tipperary would be the first and best step towards the decent 
housing of the poor. I look, of course, with eager interest to 
the lowering of unfair rents in the main streets of our town, and 
to acquisition by fair purchase of the houses there for the 
occupiers, but I confess as a pastor, and even as a man of 
human feelings, it is on the wretched ranges of dwellings in 
our by-streets and back lanes that my interest is mainly focused, 
and it is the rents extorted for these hovels, from their hapless 
occupants, that mainly rouse my indignation. I hope I may 
not be suspected of having a lower interest in this aspect of the 
case because I am so often asked to help to pay those rents 
myself, But, gentleman, one thing gives me hope. I have 


seen hovels worse than these disappear in my own day almost 
entirely from the country around, and why should we despair of 
seeing them now disappear even more rapidly from our town? 
They were swept from the face of the country, and their places 
taken by decent houses mainly by legislative enactments and 
through the efforts of our representatives in Parliament. What 
those enactments and those Parliamentary efforts have gained 
for the labourers in the country they will gain for the dwellers 
in the town, not only for the well-to-do residents and merchants, 
but also for the poorest in our urban ranks.” 


Irish Protestants and the “ Ne Temere.”—In his inaugural 
address at his first Synod, the new Primate of All Ireland, Dr. 
Crozier, took occasion to speak about the ‘‘ Ne Temere” decree. 
He repudiated the idea that the outcry against the decree was 
a political one, and said their desire was to protect the morality 
of the nation and the honour and honesty of its sons and 
daughters. They must recognise in the last decree a terrible 
weapon to increase and aggravate religious bitterness in their 
distracted country, and recent events had largely increased the 
difficulty in patriotic Irishmen, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
working earnestly together for the moral and social reforms 
which their country so sadly needed. Next the Bishop of Down 
submitted a communication from the Archbishop and Bishops on 


the decree “ Ne Temere”, protesting against such an usurpation 


of authority, and warning all over whom they had any influence 
of the dangers attending mixed marriage. Mr. J. H. Campbell, 
K.C., M.P., proposed a resolution endorsing the declaration of 
the Archbishops and Bishops and reiterating the Synod’s solemn 
protest against the decree and the repeated enforcement of its 
provisions. He asserted that the decree was a very serious 
encroachment on the ordinary law of the land. An eminent 
Catholic layman, Lord Edmund Talbot, speaking in the House 
of Commons, had said that might be the technical effect of the 


decree. Lord Edmund Talbot had stated it was the duty and — | 


practice of the Catholic clergy in every case of a mixed marriage, 
where the parties had not been married by a priest, to ascertain 
if they were each consenting parties to the contract, and the 
moment he ascertained that he had no further right to interfere 
with them. “That,” said Mr. Campbell, “may be the spirit 
in which the decree is interpreted in Great Britain, but it 
certainly is not the spirit or the letter of its interpretation in 
Ireland.” Mr. Redmond had an opportunity, when the case of 
Mrs. McCann was before the House of Commons, to utter 
some words of honest indignation, but instead he handed the 
matter over to his chief lieutenant, the President of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. ' 
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R LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


UN SOY gee as 

i THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 

f TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET, 

4 - Srr,—I regret that neither Francis A. Scanlan nor the Bishop of 
i _ Sebastopolis has furnished me with a plain answer to the stock objec- 


tion against our Sacrament of Confirmation, namely that ‘‘ instead of 
_ the Apostolic usage of laying hands or the hand upon the candidate, 
_ we have substituted that of anointing the forehead with the thumb. 
Did not Eugenius IV. admit as much when he taught that ‘loco illius 
mantis impositionis datar in Ecclesia Confirmatio ?’” 
I, of course, believe that nct only all antiquity, as is abundantly 
_ plain, but that the Apostles themselves practised anointing in conferring 
_ the Sacrament, and that of this practice we havea distinct trace in 
, St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians (2 Ep. i., 21), words which more 
r i than one ancient Father refer to Confirmation, But where, at the 
__ present day, whatever be done by individual bishops, or whatever be 
written by the authors of manuals, is the imposition of the hand 
Ns enjoined by the Church on the bishop when confirming? Where is 
such an authoritative rubric to be read? Where is he bidden to confirm 
R _ anew, if perchance he have omitted what we are told he never omits? 
_ No such direction exists. I am aware of the explanation of present 
usage given by Benedict XIV., namely that the candidate’s forehead 
cannot be anointed ‘‘sine admotione atque impositione mantis” ; but 
this explanation, which seems to make ‘‘pollex” equivalent to 
a manus,” would not seem to satisfy your two correspondents ; other- 
‘a ny wise, why should they insist upon the bishop doing something more? 
__ Whatsoever is laid down by the Church, into whose custody the Sacra- 
_ ments were delivered, and for whom alone it is to define all appertain- 
ing to their matter and form, is, of course, enough for me: and it is, I 
_ “trust, no mark of weakness in the faith, if I show myself wishful to be 
_ able to give a plain and perfect answer to the faith’s disparagers. 
ae Yours, &c., 



















Pas FIDELIs. 
April 23. 





tr, —On “ Laying on of Hands” I have just a word to say. 
The sentence in italics of Vavasseur’s in last week’s issue isnot to 
~ be found in his work brought out in 1865. I wonder when did it 
appear in his book as quoted. 
: Yours truly, 
; M. O’CALLAGHAN. 
_ St. Vincent’s Presbytery, Cork, April 24. 





THE PART OF RHEIMS IN THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 


\ S1r,—Referring to W. H. K.’s interesting Notes in last week’s 
_ Yablet on the literary excellence of the Authorised Version; there is one 
| _ aspect of the matter on which non-Catholic writers and speakers, quite 
fe intelligibly, have not been drawn to dwell, but which to us Catholics is 
of special interest. I mean the not generally recognised fact that the 
_ Authorised Version of the New Testament was largely based on the 
_ Catholic Rheims translation. 
_ In the reprint, published by Bagster in 1872, of the Rheims New 
_ Testament in parallel columns with the Latin Vulgate, the Preface, 
_ which is reprinted from the introduction to the English Hexapla, says 
that ‘‘ As the Protestant exiles in Geneva, in the reign of Mary, had 
? provided a version of the Scriptures for their fellow-countrymen, so the 
 Popish exiles at Rheims in the reign of Elizabeth imitated their 
example, and produced another version for the use of their brethren in 
the faith. The principal persons engaged in the translation were 
William Allen, Gregory Martin, and Richard Bristow.” In their 
preface the Rheims translators warmly deny that our forefathers 
* suffered euery schole-maister, scholer, or Grammarian that had a little 
Greeke or Latin straight to take in hand the holy Testament: or that 
the translated Bibles into the vulgar tonges were in the handes of 
euery husbandman, artificer, prentice, boies, girles, mistresse, maide, 
man ;: that they were sung, plaied, alleaged, of every tinker, tauerner, 
rimer, minstrel ; that they were for table-talk, for alebenches, for boates, 
and barges, and for euery prophane person and companie. No, in those 
better times men were neither so ill, nor so curious of themselues, so to 
abuse the blessed book of Christ: neither was there any such meanes 
' before printing was inuented, to disperse the copies into the hands of 
every man asnow there is.” 

This translation was published at Rheims in 1582, and thus preceded 
the Authorised Version, which was completed in 1611, by nearly thirty 
years. In the preface to the Revised Version of the New Testament 

(1880) the Revisers say that the leading rules under which the Authorised 
| Version was made were ‘‘ The ordinary Bible read in the Church, 
cominonly called the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little altered 
as the truth of the original will permit.” There was, however, this 
subsequent provision : ‘* These translations to be used, when they agree 
better with the text than the Bishops’ Bible: Tindale’s, Matthew’s, 
Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s, Geneva.’ . .. They do not, however, 
appear to have {frequently returned to the renderings of the other 
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“ Well, Father, when you havea church to ask 
meto come to, I’ll come, and gladly.’ But you 
really can’t expect me to risk my health coming 
to a damp, draughty, badly lit barn that you have 
to wade through mud to get to whenever it rains !” 

This is the kind of thing that is continually 
being said to me by non-Catholics at present. 


Is it not enough to break the heart of a priest? | 


To be surrounded by people who are already 
devoid of bigotry—willing to be taught, if only we 
had a decent place to ask them to—is so terribly 
tantalising. i 

Perhaps you will say “If they will not put up 
with a little hardship for the Faith they had better 
stop where they are.” But remember, they are 
not Catholics yet—they do not know what Catholi- 
cism means—they have wo zdea of all the Faith 
involves. 

And it is only by making things easy for them at 
first that we can expect to get hold of them. 

Will you who &zow what the Faith means 
accept a little self-sacrifice forthem? __ 

Will you send a shilling to help to build us a 
new church before next winter? Surely a shilling 
will not seriously inconvenience you—but ‘t will 
give you a share in the work we are doing for souls 
at Stanford, and it will put us a shilling nearer our 
church. Send zt to-day before you forget, to 
FATHER CARLESS, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 
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Versions named in the rule, where those Versions differed from the 
Bishops’ Bible. On the other hand, their work shows evident traces of 
the influence of a Version not specified in the rules, the Rhentsh, made 
from the Latin Vulgate, but by scholars conversant with the Greek 
original.” (My italics.) 

The extent to which this ‘‘ influence” went has been very clearly 
brought out in a work, expressly undertaken for that purpose, entitled 
‘©The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible,” by James 
G. Carleton, D.D., Lecturer in Divinity, University of Dublin” (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1902). The author has gone through the whole of 
the New Testament, comparing the Authorised Version with the 
other Versions mentioned in the ‘‘ rules,” and with the Rheims Version, 
and has set out the result of bis labours in two parallel columns. In 
the first column he gives all the instances in which the Authorised 
Version agrees with and hence must have been borrowed from the 
Rheims Version, and in a second column he indicates the particulars 
in which the Authorised Version, while agreeing with Rheims, differs 
from all the other versions that were before the translators. The 
agreements are so considerable as to have made it worth the while of 
this Protestant Divine to collect them in a volume. 

The original Rheims Translation, it need hardly be said, differs 
largely from the modernised rendering familiar to us at the present day. 
For instance, in it the Our Father read: ‘*Our Father which art in 
heaven, sanctified be thy name. Let thy Kingdom ‘come. Thy will 
be done, as in heaven, in earth also,” &c. The aim of the translators 
professedly was to produce a word for word rendering of the Latin 
Vulgate. 

In one of bis books (I think it is in his ‘‘ Life of our Life ”) Father 
Coleridge says that he has made use of the Rheims translation, which, 
he adds, ‘‘is as accurate and as beautiful as any that exists.” The 
literary beauty of the Authorised Version is, of course, beyond all 
question, but what struck me as a profound remark on this subject was 
made to me. by my late revered friend Dr. William Duthoit, whose 
literary calibre is probably known to many of your readers from his 
admirable rendering into English from the Latin original of Thomas a 
Kempis’ ‘‘ Prayers and Meditations on the Life of Christ.” In the 
course of conversation I made some casual reference to the literary 
beauty of the Authorised Version. (After five and twenty years in the 
Indian Civil Service, finishing as a Judicial Commissioner, Dr. 
Duthoit had been for some twelve years in Anglican orders before he 
became a Catholic.) ‘‘ That is, of course, indisputable,” he said, ‘‘ but 
at the same time one must always remember that by reason of its 
sacred character the English Bible has come to be itself the standard 
of excellence by which other writings are tried, and it is necessarily 
unsurpassed in coming up to itself.” 

It may be worth while to mention in this connexion another remark 
of Dr. Duthoit’s to me ona kindred topic—the literary value of the 
Latin Vulgate, After reading Canon Keatinge’s recently published 
book, *‘ The Priest,” what struck him particularly, he said, was the 
literary beauty of the texts quoted from the Latin Vulgate, with which 
he had not been previously familiar ; and he related that some one had 
once ventured to refer contemptuously in Dr. Arnold’s presence to the 
** Dog-Latin of the Vulgate.” ‘°* Dog-Latin!” exclaimed the Doctor 
—‘*T call it Lion-Latin.” 

Yours, &c., 


7 J. ConNELLY. 
Hove, April 19. 





MARY STUART. 


Si1r,—In reference to the above, may I remark that Father Pollen, 
S.J., in quoting from Benedict XIV.’s ‘‘ De Canonizatione,” is giving 
the Pontiff’s statement of the obvious argument of the Queen’s 
enemies against her beatification, not his personal opinion. It Father 
Pollen reads on he will find tbe Pontiff argues for the beatification, 
not against it. If I remember rightly, he says: ‘‘ There lacks nothing 
in the arguments required to establish the existence of true martyrdom.” 
Father Pollen and Pius VI., himself a martyr to the Revolution, are 
evidently not in agreement in their view of Benedict XIV. in the 
matter of Mary Stuart. I have before me the Allocution of Pius VI. 
to the Cardinals on the death of Louis XVI. In it the Pontiff says: 
** Let us speak of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. What public and 
covert violence did she not suffer from her rival, from the factions, from 
the Calvinists ?. Imprisoned often and long, often subjected to the 
judgment of men, she refused to reply, saying: ‘A Queen gives an 
account to God alone.’ She was in fine tormented in so many ways 
that she one day did answer—she refuted the charges against her, and 
proved her innocence : but her judges none the less pursued their 
design, they pronounced sentence of death as though that Princess was 
guilty, and the royal head fell on the scaffold. We know from St. 
Augustine that it is not the penalty, but the cause, which constitutes 
martyrdom, hence our Predecessor, Benedict XIV., inclined to declare 
the death of Mary Stuart true martyrdom.” Later on in the same 
Allocution, Pius VII. says: ‘‘ Nevertheless Our Predecessor, Bene- 
dict XIV., despising the motives expressed in the sentence, deemed the 
true cause a hatred of religion, and concluded that there was ground 
to recognise Mary as a Martyr.” 

May I add that even supposing all the charges of that most infamous 
libel of her greatest enemy, George Buchanan, were true, which they 
are not, they would not affect the question of her death. Apologising 
for trespassing so much on yonr valuable space, 

Yours truly, 
RODERICK GRANT. 
Ingatestone}Hall, Essex. 


THE. TABLET, 


[Saturday, April 29, I9gIT. 


«A PAPAL ENVOY DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR.” 


S1r,—Will you allow me to correct an error which occurs in the 
kindly notice of my book, ‘‘A Papal Envoy during the Reign of 
Terror,” in the current number of 7%e Zad/et. 

The passage is as follows, the italics are mine : ; 

‘* With the exception of the Prefaces and Introduction, the work 
consists of a translation of the ‘Mémoires inedits de l’Internonce a 
Paris pendant la Révolution 1790-1801,’ and of a portion of the  Corre- 
spondance Secréte de P Abbé de Salamon, chargé des affatres du Saint- 
Siéce pendant la Révolution avec le Cardinal de Zelada (1792-4792 J eR7 

The passage in italics is incorrect, for the work does not include any 
of the letters published by the Vicomte de Richemont under the title 
“Correspondance Secréte de Abbé de Salamon.” It is true that in 
the Preface and foot-notes I drew attention to this interesting series of 
letters, which places in a clear light the position of the Abbé de 
Salamon and the events related by him, and I quoted a few sentences 
from the ** Letters ” to illustrate my meaning. ; ; 

Bat, apart from the Preface and foot-notes, the work is simply a trans~ 
lation of the ‘* Mémoires inédits de !’Internonce 4 Paris pendant la 
Révolution,” with the omission of a few passages (including some 
letters in the Appendix) of little interest to English readers, but with 
no additions whatever. : c 

It is probably the same misapprehension that led your reviewer to 
characterise the work as ‘* Letters” in his concluding passage : ‘ 

“Letters do not constitute the most attractive form of autobiography $ 
but these particular letters afford reading as romantic as historical.” 

The ‘* Mémoires ” were written in three parts for Madame de Ville- 
neuve-Ségur, and each part was given to her when finished, but they 
are not “letters” in the ordinary meaning of the word. 

I will add that it was the elder brother of the Abbé de Salamon (and 
not the father, as mentioned in the review) who was successively 
Mayor of Montélimar and Mayor of Lyons. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANCES JACKSON. © 

Woodchester, April 24. 





‘““MYSTERIUM FIDEI.” 


S1r,—The Latin words mysterium fidei, inserted or interpolated in 
the most solemn part of Holy Mass, have not long ago pee 
discussed in your columns. As to the second part of “ Inquirer's ? 
question, why at the communion we have dic verbo and not dic verbum, 
it seems to me that the explanation is easy. Firstly, the words in 
point are scriptural (Matth. viii. 8): sed cantum dic verbo (adda pbvor — 
elmé \byo). Secondly, if ‘‘ Inquirer” will just dip into his Lewis and 
Short, he will find that the Latin ablative (or rather instrumental) © 
verbo can be used adverbially in the sense of ‘‘ orally” or ‘* by word of 
mouth,” in contradistinction to ‘‘in writing” or what not—in the 
present case in contradistinction to Our Lord’s coming to the Roman 
centurion’s house at Capharnaum or elsewhere to heal that officer’s 
palsied servant—while the imperative dic that precedes verbo is here 
(as I take it) used absolutely. 

Your obedient servant, 
» Gop tagied 


Kingstown, 


——— 


“DIC VERBO ”—OR—‘‘ DIC, VERBO.” 


S1r,—Does not the whole difficulty in interpreting this passage arise 
from a faulty punctuation? I submit that ‘‘verbo” is not, in this 
case, governed by the verb ‘‘dicere,” which is not, as used in the: 
present instance, a transitive verb at all. ‘‘ Tantum dic verbo” = ** Sa 
but the word” should be :—‘‘ Tantum dic,—verbo,” etc.—z.¢., ‘‘ Only 
speak !” ‘*Only command!” ‘*Only say!” and then :—‘‘ verbo” = 
“at thy word ”—or—‘ by thy word”—or ‘in thy word”—my souk 
shall be healed. 

Yours, &c., 
J. BEARD. 


en 


ITALY’S JUBILEE, 


S1r,—Zhe Southern Daily Echo of Southampton is enamoured with 
United Italy. In order to try and justify the work of the Revolution 
in turning out the legitimate reigning Princes of Italy, it now makes. 
the statement that the late Mr. Gladstone declared that the Bourbon 
Government in Naples was the ‘negation of God,” and that this 
declaration on his part signalled the doom of the old Bourbon régime. _ 

As I have no book of reference as regards this page of Neapolitan 
history, could one of your readers give us some particulars as to what 
was the state of affairs which led Mr. Gladstone, rightly or wrongly, to 
make such a statement regarding Bourbon rule in Naples? When I 
was living in Rome in the reign of Pius IX., I often saw the exiled 
King and Queen of Naples; and, as they attended their religious. 
duties, it seems passing strange to hear it now stated that their Govern- 
ment was ‘‘ the negation of God.” eos 

People are fond of running down the old Bourbon rule,—but where 
is the improvement at the present day, in Italy, France, and let us add 
Portugal ? Bat oe 

Yours, &c., oa 


ei a 
E..C,0% 
Southampton, April 25. 





FEAST OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS. 


Srr,—In the ‘* Altar Servers’? Manual of the Archconfraternity? of 
Saint Stephen,” page xxii., in the Perpetual Calendar, on 37a AZay, 
appears in black letters: BB. JoANNiIs FISHER Episc. THOMAB 
More Ev Soc. Is this date correct? 

{ Yours, &c., 
jee 
April 22, 


Saturday, April 29, 1911.] 





TRANSFERRED FEASTS. 


S1r,—The clergy are under an obligation to Dean Rothwell for 
calling attention to the inconvenience and incongruity of translating 
feasts, especially if the interval be long. The ensuing heartburnings 
and even loss of temper destroy all devotion. Tbe Dean did not go 
quite far enough. Has not the time come at last when the clergy 

_ might make a respectful request : 


1, That the Ordo itself should be more free from mistakes. As it is 
the priest has often to be more wise than the official Ordo, ¢.g., only 
yesterday. 
; 2; That only feasts of the first and second class be transferred, but 
_ €ven then never four or five months. The Pope is credited with a 
_ desire to re-introduce ferial offices—well, this would be some beginning 
in that direction. Just lately we have received a new privilege from 
Rome, viz., to say a black Mass even on doubles twice a week, which 
‘oes to prove that the Saints take no harm and we shall not lose their 
intercession if their feasts are on rare occasions, and for sufficient 
reasons, omitted. 


Perhaps others as well as myself would like to know why St. Philip 
_ Neri (May 27) had to give way to St. Bede, and why the latter was 
translated at all. 







Tam, yours &c., . 
FRANCIS REICHART. 
Stockport, April 25. 





THE MARRIAGE ACTS. 


__ Str,—‘‘ Evangelist” has read into my letter what is not there at all ; 
_ there is no ‘imputation on our priests” at all. It is impossible to 
believe, that ‘‘ Evangelist ” has weighed his words ; of course, there 
_ are many reasons why the unlawful marriages against the Decree ‘‘ Ne 
_Temere ” take place, but for a poor people’s parish, the principal reason 
is that the poor imagine ¢hey have to pay the priest, though he may 
not ask for anything, and being under that impression, viz., that they 
_ will have to pay twice over, they go to the Registrar’s office, or the non- 
_ Catholic church. 
-  ‘*¥vangelist” seems to put the neglect of Easter Communion on a 
par with an invalid marriage, but there is a vast difference. Though 
_ neglect of Easter Communion is a very serious sin, the guilt of which 
_ Ido not wish to underrate, yet in case of sickness, we have no difficulty 
_ to absolve, but with an invalid marriage we have first to see to revali- 
_ dation or Sanatio iz radice,and that takes time. Again neglect of 
Easter Communion means one sin, whereas an invalid marriage means 
alife of sins. I, too, have righted about 16 of these invalid marriages, 
but what is that among so many? Often, when I have tried to 
revalidated a marriage I have been asked by the Protestant party how 
much he would have to pay; which shows clearly that it was the 


expense they were afraid of. 
Yours faithfully, 






RECTOR. 
April 24. 





; 
— 


5 THE ‘*NE TEMERE” DECREE. 


_ S1r,—Allow me to correct a statement, quoted by you in your issue 
E of April 22, in Mgr. Bidwell’s article in Zhe Dublin Review: ‘*... 
_ the Pope’s desire not to mar the effect of the new Decree (‘Ne 
F Temere’) by allowing further exceptions elsewhere” (z.¢., outside of 
_ Germany). Now the privilege enjoyed by Germany in this respect has, 
in the autumn of 1908, been also granted to Hungary on account of its 
_ religiously very mixed population. So the exception applies now to a 
larger area, while as to population there are 23,000,000 of Catholics in 
_ Germany and 10,000,000 in Hungary to.whom the ‘‘ Provida ” extends. 
: I am your most devoted servant, 
: HUNGARIAN READER. 





THE ROSARY. 


S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers could help me? I feel that 
in saying the Rosary one would be greatly assisted in making the 
_ Meditations by pictures. 

Is there any establishment in London where 15 picture-postcards can 
be purchased reproducing 15 works by Old Masters, and having for 
their subjects ‘‘ The Mysteries ” ? 

If one could find such a collection and have them framed, I am sure 
not only myself, but. many other lovers of the Rosary would greatly 
benefit. I bave been able in the past to purchase some wonderful 
postcard reproductions, and if any friend could give a list of Old 
Masters with their works to fit each Mystery, the cards might be 
collected by degrees. ‘‘ The Annunciation” and ‘‘ The Crucifixion” 
have been painted times without number, but my difficulty is with 
** The Visitation ” and the less popular subjects. 

Will your Art-loving readers help me? 

Faithfully yours, 
iH. W. 
April 21. 








ABBESS MARY HOWARD. 


S1x,— Your correspondent ‘‘ Rusticus,” who desires *‘ some account 
of Mary Howard, Abbess of the Poor Clares at Rouen, about 1700,” 
is, I suppose, already aware that a work entitled, ‘‘ A Short Account 
of the Life and Virtues of the Ven. Mother Mary of the Holy Cross 
(Howard), for 33 years Abbess of the English Poor Clares at Rouen” 
(born 1653, died 1735), was published at London in 1767. A copy of 
this work is listed in the latest catalogue (No. 569) issued by Mr. 
Baker, 72, Newman-street, W. 

1 am, Sir, yours faithfully in Christ, 
(FATHER) PASCHAL Rosinson, O.F,.M. 

Franciscan Friary, Washington, D.C., U.S.A., April 10, 
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THE ANSWER TO AN APPEAL, 


S1r,—In October, 1909, you inserted a letter for me headed ‘‘ No 
Church.” I pleaded for help to build one in Alton, Hants, where 
there was none. My hope of the last ten years has been realised, and 
a pretty little church to seat 80 is being built and will be completed at 
the end of May. 

I most gratefully thank all who have helped me by their contributions, 
and trust this letter will be seen by them all, and perhaps some others 
will help me now to complete the work and to furnish it sufficiently to 
be able to open the church at the end of May. To do this I want 
#120, and then my unpleasant task of begging will end. I did not 
think I would have to ask again, but fees I did not realise at first have 
run up expenses. I have met with such kindness and generosity I feel 
distressed asking again, but cannot help it. The joy of the poor 
Catholics of Alton to have at last a church—this thought cannet but 
recompense all who will give me further help. 

As before, I refer all who wish to the Bishop of Portsmouth, 

Yours truly, 
FRANCES MANGLES, 

Kitcombe, Alton, Hants, April 20. 





WANTED, NUN-TEACHERS, 


S1r,—In one of the chief mining centres of West Cornwall there 
has been a great difficulty in getting suitable teachers for the Catholic 
school, and the Catholics felt that in order to bring the school up to 
the proper standard, the only way is to get Sisters to take charge. 
May we ask you to make this known through the columns of your 
paper, in hopes of it meeting the eye of some teaching community who 
might be able and willing to meet our needs. There is a house, anda 
new school is to be built, and the grant (for two certificated teachers) 
comes,to about £110. We should be glad if they could open after the 
Easter recess. 

Yours truly, 
Le Loe 


THE LATE MR. J. F. BENTLEY. 


S1r,—Will you allow me, of your courtesy, a little space in your 
pages for the publication of this letter. I am writing a life of my father, 
the late John Francis Bentley, architect of Westminster Cathedral, 
which is to be published shortly ; and I desire to beg those who may 
possess any correspondence from him to be so good as to entrust it to: 
me. Any such letters sent to me at 159, High-street, Kensington, W.,. 
would be copied and returned without delay to their owners. 

Faithfully yours, 
WINEFRIDE DE L’HOPITAL. 

159, High-street, Kensington, W., April 24. 





[Owing to the pressure upon our space several letters and other com- 
munications have had to be held over.—EpD. TABLET. ] 








THE Motor CHAPeL.—The building of the Catholic Missionary 
Fathers’ motor chapel is proceeding apace. The contractors have: 
promised that it should be delivered in London in the month of 
May, and therefore people will soon be able to study the novel features 
of its modern—very modern—architecture. Efforts will be made to 
show the motor chapel at some centres where Catholics gather, so 
that all may be able to view it before it actually begins its missionary 
journey. 








OOK BARGAINS.—Harmsworth’s History of the World 


8 vols., 30s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas and Gazeteer, 63s., for 30s. ; Burke’s 
Armoury, 1884, rare, 44 4s. ; Phillimore’s How to Write the History of a Family, 
1887, 25s., scarce; Pedrick’s Monastic Seals of the XIII. Century, 1902, 25s. ; 
Jewitt’s Corporation Plate, 2 vols., £5 5s., for 30s.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 
1908, 315. 6d. net, for 21s. ; Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, 18s,., for 9s.; Farmer, The 
Public School Word Book, 21s., for 8s. 6d. ; Fox Davies’ Heraldic Badges, 5s., for 
2s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for_35s. ; Vernon Lee’s Studies 18th 
Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s.; How to Collect Continental China, 6s., for 4s. ; 
Meakin’s Lord of the Moors, 155., for 6s. 6d. ; Slater’s How to Collect Books, 6s., 
for 4s. Authors’ and Publishers’ Remainders Purchased. Valuable Books, 
purchased or exchanged for others. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16, 
JOHN BRIGHT-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 









The BEST REMEDY KNOWN for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


s Il attacks of The only Palliative in 
Mage SH YSTERIA, ‘ant : NEURALGIA, TOO THACHE, 
PALPITATION, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a Charm in DIARRHCZA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Refuse imitations, and insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne's, 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, 4/6. 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
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ET CATERA, 


Ki Lord Denbigh, in deciding to part with his Welsh estates, 
ishappily spared the uprooting of some of those time- 
honoured traditions of family tenure suffered by others in 
recent transfers of landed property; for these possessions 
in Flintshire date no further back than the time of the late 
Earl’s marriage with Miss Louisa Pennant. All the same, 
they are to a certain extent reminiscent of the spiritual 
history of those two devoted converts to the Catholic 
Church. Included in the Downing property was the present 
Franciscan domain at Pantasaph, where Lord and Lady 
Feilding (as they were at that time) founded the first 
Capuchin monastery in this country since the Reformation. 
This “Coming of the Friars” to Wales is connected with 
a tale of controversy about bricks and mortar. For the 
Friary Church at Pantasaph may be described as a convert 
among buildings, one of Rome’s Recruits in masonry. It 
was begun by Lord Feilding when an Anglican, with the 
intention of presenting it to the Establishment. The first 
stone had been laid by the Bishop of St. Asaph, and there 
was a local belief that Lady Feilding’s mother, Lady Emma 
Pennant, had, before her death, ear-marked a sum of some 
47,000 for its erection. 


* 
* % 


When it became known that the Feildings were taking 
the unfinished buildings “over to Rome” with them, and 
that a Franciscan church and monastery would stand where 
an Anglican church and rectory had been planned, words 
hard as bricks filled the air, and the then Bishop of St. 
Asaph thought it right to raise a public protest against the 
“alienation.” Then Lord Feilding disclosed the fact that 
his mother-in-law’s bequest was for local church purposes, 
at her daughter’s discretion, and that not a shilling of the 
sum had been diverted to the church destined for the 
friars. As to the “moral” claim which the Anglican bishop 
sought to found upon Lord Feilding’s earlier-expressed 
intention, Lord Feilding appealed to scripture and to 
history. He reminded the Bishop of St. Paul’s rash 
Promise, made in ignorance before the synagogue, to perse- 
cute the infant church of Damascus; and, further, that if 
the original intentions of founders must be considered 
inviolable, then Westminster Abbey itself should be at 
once restored to Cardinal Wiseman. ‘Were I to fulfil my 
intention to the letter as it was expressed,” he wrote, “ and 
deliver up this church to a communion essentially anti- 
Catholic, I should be denying that Holy Catholic Faith by 
my deeds which I professed with my heart and mouth. In 

fact, I should be guilty of the grossest inconsistency and 
be acting a lie in the face of God and man.” So the 
converted church persevered in the new faith of its founder, 
whose right to follow the cause that most approved itself to 
his conscience nobody now challenges. The late Lord 
Ripon, a quarter of a century later, faced a somewhat 
similar. dilemma, which he solved according to fis con- 
science and the circumstances, with a contrary result. 


% 
* 


The gold medal of the National Lifeboat Institution has 
been awarded to Father John O’Shea, curate of Ardmore, 
for heroism displayed in the attempted rescue of the crew 
of the schooner ‘“‘ Teaser” wrecked in Ardmore Bay in March. 

* % 

* 

_ Archbishop Cesare Sambucetti, whose death is announced 
from Rome, came to London for Queen Victoria’s diamond 
jubilee, bearing with him Leo XIII.’s autograph letter, and 
a present of Pope Leo’s own choosing as well. One of 
the handsomest prelates in Rome,” the Archbishop was 
styled in old days ; he was moreover an excellent linguist, 
and spoke English, as he learned it in America. His 
career in ecclesiastical diplomacy included appointments as 
Auditor at Madrid, Internuncio in Brazil, Apostolic Delegate 
in Ecuador, and finally Nuncio at Munich, a post he 
resigned, after a brief tenure, in 1902, by reason of failing 
health. Since then he had lived quietly at Rome, serving 
as a consulfor of Propaganda and ranking among the 
Assistants at the Pontifical Throne. 


% 
* 
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News comes too of the death of the Hon. Louis J. 
Forget, Canadian Senator and financier, while on a visit to 
Paris, at the age of fifty-eight. Mr. Forget, who was 
descended from a Normandy family which settled in New 
France in the seventeenth century, was at one time President 
of the Montreal Stock Exchange and sat on the directorate 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and many other companies 
and corporations. He was President, moreover, of the 
Board of Governors of Laval University, and served on 
the finance committee of the last year’s Montreal Eucharistic 
Congress, 

* % 
* 


A correspondent supplementing our obituary notice of 
the late Father Edmund Buckler, reminds us that he was 
one of three brothers, Dominican priests, all of whom 
attained the fiftieth anniversary of their religious profession 
—a notable record. Fathers Edmund, Albert, and Reginald 
Buckler were all received into the Church as young men, 
as was also a fourth brother, the late Charles Alban Buckler, 
architect and Surrey Herald Extraordinary. In Father 
Edmund’s own case, the reconciling hand was Father 
Faber’s. . 

* * 


The recent mention of the name of Mr. G. W. Cable 
recalls a passage in one of his books which has served as a 
useful prescription to many a sufferer from a very prevalent 
disease—that of selfishness. Readers of ‘‘ Bonaventure” 
will remember the French creole boy of that name who had 
his early heart-troubles in the house of a priest, one of the 
most beloved of the clergy in character-sketches that are 
truth rather than fiction. ‘‘ Here,” said the curé to Bona- 
venture, “sit down in my place, and write what I tell you. 
No, never mind whether you understand or not. I am 
saying it for myself: it helps me to understand it better. 


Now, as I walk, you write. ‘Happiness pursued is never over- - 


taken, because ’—-have you written that >—‘ because, little as 
we are, God’s image makes us so large that we cannot live 
within ourselves, nor even for ourselves, and be satisfied. It 
is not good for man to be alone, because’—because—let 
me see ; where—ah, yes! ‘because rightly Self is the ’—ah, 


no, no, my boy, not a capital S for ‘self,’—ah, that’s the 


very point,—small s—‘ because rightly self is the smallest 


part of us. Even God found it good not to be alone, but 
to create ’—got that P—‘ to create objects for His love and 
benevolence,’ Yes,—‘and because in my poor small way I 


am made like Him, the whole world becomes a part of 
My boy, God is a very 


me ’—small m, yes, that is right. boy, C y 
practical God—no, you need not write it; just listen a 
moment. ures 
He gave men not wives only, but brethren and sisters and 
companions and strangers, in order that benevolence, yes, 


and self-sacrifice,—mistakenly so called,—might have no 


lack of direction and occupation ; and then bound the whole 
human family together by putting everyone’s happiness into 
some other one’s hands. I see you do not understand; 
never mind ; it will come to you little by little. It wasa 
long time coming to me. Let us go in to supper.” 


* & 
% 


*“* Farthest away and first to arrive” is the motto assigned 
to Sir Joseph Ward, the pioneer Premier to reach London 
for the Imperial Conference and for the Coronation. Sir 
Joseph has already made known the accredited views of 
New Zealand on matters of such great concern as that of 
Imperial Defence, and he will lay before the Conference 
proposals for an Imperial Council of Defence, the member- 
ship of which will represent not merely the United Kingdom, 
but New Zealand, and every other Colony and Dominion 
owning allegiance to the Crown. 


* 
x 


Pending a general review of the pictures of the year, it 
may be interesting to note that among the most prominent 
exhibitors of the year at the Royal Academy are Mr. Napier 
Hemy, Mr. Bacon, Mr. Adrian Stokes, and Mr. Lavery. 
Among outsiders is Mr. Chevallier Tayler; and the water- 
colour room contains a drawing by Lady Butler. 


Yes ; and so when He gave us natures like His, _ 


Saturday, April 29, 1911.] 
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NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—(Continued from page 675.} 


SOUTHWARK. 


GUARDIANS AND A. CATHOLIC CHILD.—At a meeting of the 
Southwark Board of Guardians on Monday night the result of an 
application to the High Court by a Catholic parent for the release of 
his child was considered. In a recent issue of Zhe Tablet it was 
stated that a man named Sweeney had been summoned before the 
police magistrate at Lambeth by the Southwark Guardians to show 
cause why he did not contribute towards the support of his child then 
chargeable to the Union, and which was being educated in a Catholic 
school. The child according to the evidence had been adopted by the 
Guardians, who refused to obey the order of the magistrate to 
surrender the child to the parent. 

At the meeting of the Guardians on Monday night it was stated that 
the father had applied for a writ of Habeas Corpus ordering the 
immediate surrender of the child. The case was heard by Mr. Justice 
Lush, who decided against the parent, suggesting, however, that-he 
should have certain access to his daughter. The Board has not 
explained the reason of the attitude adopted towards the father, and he 
has given public expression in South London to his views on what he 
describes as the arbitrary action of the Guardians. Meanwhile, the 
Board is adamant, and at the meeting of members on Monday night 
it wasstated that the Newington Visiting Committee, which had charge 
of the case, had considered the correspondence which had passed 
between Sweeney and the Guardians and recommended the Board to 
grant the man permission to visit his daughter for one occasion, and 
that the authorities at the Home in which the girl is being educated 
at the present moment should be asked to take every precaution against 
the father taking the child out. j es 

The case is obviously one which requires explanation, especially in 
view of the uneasy feeling which has been excited in South London 

_ by the parent’s agitation for the recovery of his child. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


STOURBRIDGE: CHURCH OF OUR Lapy anD ALL SAINTS,— 

_ Just before the 11 o’clock Mass last Sunday the Rev. E. C. Delaney 
unveiled, blessed, and dedicated a new stained-glass window in the 

_ baptistery. The subject of the window—a most appropriate one—is the 
baptism of Our Lord by St. John the Baptist, as described in St. 

- Matthew’s Gospel iii. 13-17.. The window consists of three lights. 
_ The top light is a representation of God the Father saying: ‘‘ This is 
my beloved Son.” Underneath is a dove,symbol of the Holy Spirit, 
from which descend brilliant rays of light on the figure of Christ. The 
left light portrays Our Saviour standing in the river and the right light 
‘represents St. John, a most noble and striking figure, in the act of 
pouring water on the head of Our Redeemer. At the bottom of the 


window is the inscription: ‘*In memory of Moses and Mary Barlow 
and family.” The window isa very beautiful one, quite in character 
with the series of stained-glass windows lately erected in this church, 
and is from the studios of the well-known Catholic firm of John Hard- 
man and Co., Birmingham. 


CaNNocK: St. Grorcr’s Day.—The feast of St. George—England’s 
Day—was observed in the Cannock mission with customary enthusiasm. 
As the faithful visited the Church on the eve of the 23rd, a beautiful 
and devotional banner of the Saint, displayed in a conspicuous part of 
the sacred edifice, proved a striking memento of the joyful occasion. 
Numerous roses—red and white—and badges of the same national 
colours, were distributed for use on the two following days. Early on 
Sunday morning the red cross banner of St. George was hoisted over 
the church, and the buildings were decorated with the national colours, 
Previous to Compline at night, the Cannock Company of the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade, accompanied by their chaplain, the Rev. Wm. Rowley 
O’Keeffe, paraded the principal streets of the town. When Benediction 
had been given, the Brigade and congregation sang with considerable 
heartiness the hymn to St. George, as they marched in procession 
round the mission grounds. The banner of the Saint was duly saluted 
by the Brigade before dismissal. Monday was devoted to social 
festivities. Special amusements were provided for the school children, 
and at night the Hall Court Assembly Rooms were crowded for the 
annual English concert and festive reunion. 





LEEDS. 


Missions AT GooLE.—At the two Catholic churches in New and 
Old Goole, the Rev. Father Norbert Jones, C.R.L., from Eltham, has 


-conducted two missions lasting nearly three weeks. At St. Joseph’s, 


New Goole, during the ten days’ mission there from Thursday before 
Passion Sunday to Palm Sunday morning, crowded congregations 
attended the earnest discourses of the missioner, and on Palm Sunday 
morning the whole ot the crowded congregation approached the altar- 
rails. Having closed this mission with the Papal Blessing, Father 
Jones proceeded to St. Thomas’s Church, Old Goole, to open the 
week’s mission at the High Mass that same morning. This church was 
also filled night after night with an earnest congregation to listen to the 
impressive sermons of the missioner. Sermons were given during both 


missions morning and evening. On Maundy Thursday the missioner. 


gave an address to a large number of First Communicants, who that 
day approached for the first time the altar-rails, followed by a large 
number of communicants. On Good Friday the missioner preached an 
impressive sermon on the ‘‘ Story of Calvary” to a packed congregation. 
On Easter Sunday an enormous number went to Holy Communion, the 
large number of men forming a most edifying sight. At 3 o’clock the 
missioner gave an address to the women and girls of both parishes in 
St. Thomas’s schvols. In the evening the church was crowded to the 
doors for the closing of the mission. 
** Perseverance,” after which the baptismal vows were renewed and the 
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Papal Blessing imparted. Solemn Benediction by the Rev. Father 
Dekkers, assisted by Fathers Jones and McNiff, closed the mission 
services. On Passion Sunday morning a beautiful stone and marble 
pulpit, the gift of the parishioners to the memory of the late Fathers 
Atkyns and Rigby, pioneers of Catholicity in Goole, was dedicated by 
the Rev. Father Jones, who delivered a trenchant and appropriate dis- 
course on ‘‘ The Catholic Church and tbe Bible” to a crowded con- 
gregation, whose interest was previously aroused through the local 
celebrations of the Protestant Tercentary of the Bible on the previous 
Sunday in all the local Protestant and Anglican churches, where many 
attacks had been made upon the Catholic Church’s attitude towards the 
Bible, and to which the missioner’s sermon, which has attracted 
universal attention, was a timely and able rejoinder, 





MIDDLESBROUGH. 


TuE PICKERING Mission.—Father Bryan has received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. W. B. Wilberforce of Markington : 

It has been my privilege to see your work very soon after your first 
start at Pickering. I well remember the alarm in the town which your 
school created and the opposition which it aroused ! 

The faith had been banished so long that there was much prejudice 
against it, because it was looked upon as something new. Little by 
little you have changed allthis ! It was your good fortune to bring 
to Pickering that staunch Catholic nobleman, Lord Herries, so 
universally respected throughout the county. His presence in the town 
did much to dispel distrust, and I have not forgotten with what 
respectful interest a crowded audience listened to his interesting 
address on the school question, which he delivered to the people of 
Pickering at your request. 

It is, I can assure you, most satisfactory to me as a Yorkshireman to 
see, as I did the other day, the progress you are making, and I only 
wish I were in a position to help you substantially with~ money so 
that the buildings you are putting up, with so much self-sacrifice, might 
be completed without delay. 

As you say ‘‘ the harvest is ripe.” All that is wanted is the means 
to reap it, and these you will have when the church and social hall are 
completed. You have lighted the sanctuary lamp on the hill opposite 
to that hill upon which the old parish church of Pickering stands 
where the lamp, alas! has been so long extinguished. 

Who can doubt that Almighty God means your work to be the 
restoration of the faith in the old Yorkshire town! How helpless your 
task appeared when, exhorted by your Bishop, you entered the town 
of the Holy Martyr, Father Postgate, now nearly ten yearsago! You 
have never left it since, except on a few rare occasions when you have 
made personal appeals to those at a distance to aid you in your 
heroic work. ; 

It may seem strange that the fate of souls should depend upon bricks 
and mortar, but God works by buman means, and no one who like 
myself has seen the humble beginnings of your work, can have any 
doubt of its success, when the material work of completing the church 
in such a manner that it shall be an honour and ylory to God has been 
brought toan end. Only those who have the means can bring this 

‘about, and, unfortunately, the Yorkshire Catholics belong, with few 
exceptions, to the poorer classes, and it is, therefore, to those generous 
sons of :he Church who, although not Yorkshiremen, wish for the 
return of our county to the iaith, that you will have to look for most 
help. It seems to me, however, that Yorkshire has a special claim 
upon the charity of the faithful, because it was Yorkshire that fought 
for the faith in *‘the Pilgrimage of Grace,” and again in ‘‘ the Rising 
of the North,” when bundreds of martyrs of all ranks and conditions 
died for the faith, and the very earnestness of the people in the cause of 
their religion brought upon them such severe treatment at the hands 
of successive tyrants that the faith, except in a few favoured places, was 
practically rooted out ! 

You have, therefore, a strong claim upon the faithful throughout the 
country when you ask them to help you to restore to Pickering that 
holy Catholic faith for which Yorksbiremen fought so hard. I was 
very glad to see the other day that the social hall is so far advanced, 
and that the foundations for the part of the church tower you are going 
to build have been laid. It is very much to be hoped that you will be 
able to complete your tower and spire. Not only will this add 
immensely to the dignity and influence of the whole group of buildings 
so successfully designed by Mr. Leonard Stokes, but if you are able to 
continue the work the tower and spire can be built for considerably 
less money than will be the case later on. You are at work on part 
of the tower, and it is obvious that it will be a comparatively easy 
matter toadd tothe scaffolding to complete the whole. If, on the 
other hand, the work is stopped when part of the tower has been built, 
the whole of the scaffolding will have to beremoved. It will all have 
to be replaced when the work iscontinued. Please God some generous 
soul will come forward and enable you to do the whole work at once ! 
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NORTHAMPTON. 


SHEFFORD: ST. Francis’ HOME.—Eastertide at Shefford was 
truly a time of rejoicing. On the kind invitation of Father Youens 
(the Rector of St. Francis’ Home) many Old Boys had turned up to 
spend the holiday season at their Alma Mater and to be present at the 
annual gathering of Old Boys, and, perhaps, te take part in the Annual 
Past v. Present Football Match. On Easter Sunday morning at the 
early Mass the altar-rails were thronged with communicants, the number 
being almost a record, who consisted of boys of the Home, Old Boys, ~ 
and members of the congregation. The Missa Cantata at 10.30 
was sung by Father Youens, and the music was rendered by the 
boys’ choir under the able conductorship of Mr. W. J. Allen. The 
Rev. Bernard Hyde (Hitchin) preached an eloquent sermon on the 
Resurrection. The evening service consisted of devotions, sermon 
by Father Youens, and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

On Monday morning the Bishop of Northampton arrived, accom- 
panied by Father McShee, and was met by Father Youens and several 
Old Boys of the Home. The annual dinner took place at 1.30 in the 
boys’ refectory, and there were present the Bishop (who presided), 
Father Youens (rector), Dr. Madden, Father McShee (Northampton), 
Father Hyde (Hitchin), Mr. Allen (schoolmaster), about thirty Old 
Boys, and the present boys of the Home. This, the event of the day, 
passed off most satisfactorily, The repast over, Father Youens pro- 
posed the health of the Bishop, and offered the heartfelt thanks of 
everyone present for his kindness in comiog to grace their gathering 
with his presence. He spoke of the delight it gave them all to have 
their Bishop with them and offered him, on behalf of all, a most 
hearty welcome. Mr. F. Byrne (the senior Old Boy present) briefly 
seconded. The Bishop, on rising to respond, was most enthusiastically 
received. He assured them of the great interest he took in the work of 
St. Francis’ Home, and of the pleasure it always gave him to be present 
with them, To be in the company of children was always a delight to 
him, and were St. Francis’ Home nearer to Northampton his lordship 
assured them his visits would be much more frequent. He was glad to 
see so many of the Old Boys present, and trusted that those who were 
making headway in the world would do all in their power to assist 
those boys who had just left the Home with whom they might come in 
contact at least by offering them friendship and companionship, and by 
taking a personal interest in their lives. , oR 

During the afternoon the annual Past v. Present Football Match 
took place in the playing field before a goodly number of spectators, 
among whom were the Bishop and Father Youens. With two or three 
exceptions the Past soon gave evidence that their football was also a 
thing of the past ; the stern realities of every-day life not allowing them 
to keep up their practice of the game. However, though in condition, 
quickness, and in their knowledge of the finer points of the game, they 
were not a match for their smaller and more versatile opponents, yet 
they made up in weight what they lacked in science, and eventually ran 
out winners by four goals to three, though a drawn game would have 
been a truer index of the run of the play. Rae 

On Tuesday morning at 10.30 the Bishop administered the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation to about 40 candidates, composed chiefly of boys 
of the Home. His lordship was assisted by Canon Ashmole (North- 
ampton), Father Youens, and Dr. Madden. “Mr. W, J. Allen acted as 
sponsor for the boys and Mrs. Considine for the girls. 3 

NEWMARKET.—Before large and appreciative congregations Father 
Arthur Allchin delivered two powerful discourses on Low Sunday — 
appropriate to the festival. 





NOTTINGHAM. 


Boston: SILVER JUBILEE OF St. Mary’s ConveNT.—On 
Monday last, says the local paper, the Catholics of Boston celebrated, — 
with much enthusiasm, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of 
St. Mary’s Convent and the coming of the Sisters of Charity and St. 
Paul to Boston. Solemn High Mass was sung in St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church. Canon O’Donoghue was the celebrant, and gave the Benedic- 
tion which followed, assisted by Father Lieber (Sleaford) as deacon, 
and Father Gilbert (Spalding) as subdeacon. Mr. Brian Halliday: 
acted as master of ceremonies, There was a large congregation. The 
choir sang, in excellent manner, Bordesi’s Mass. Mrs. C. J. Hopkins 
presided at the organ. In the evening at seven o’clock the celebrations 
were continued in St. Mary’s School, and were largely attended. Canon 
O’Donoghue presided, and was supported on the platform by Fathers 
Lieber and Gilbert, and the members of the Jubilee Celebration Com- 
mittee. The first item on the programme was the presentation to the 
Sisters of a beautiful basket of flowers by Miss Phyllis O’Hara, on 
behalf of St. Mary’s school children. The chairman, in an interesting 
address, described the founding of St. Mary’s Convent and the intro- 
duction of the Sisters to Boston twenty-five years ago. He dwelt 
particularly on the excellent work done by the Sisters in the school and 
amongst the poor. Atthe conclusion of the chairman’s address the 
choir sang with excellent effect Mozart’s ‘* Gloria” (12th Mass). Mr. 
Alfred J. Halliday then read a beautifully. illuminated and framed 
address to the Sisters. The address stated: ‘* By your splendid abilities 
and self-sacrificing zeal you have succeeded in raising our school to such 
a high state of efficiency that it now holds a prominent place among 
the elementary schools of Boston, and is, consequently, our pride, our 
hope and our joy. We fully appreciate your untiring efforts to alleviate 
the sufferings of the sick and poor—not alone of our own congregation 
—but of all in distress or difficulty, We are quite aware that your 
school duties do not permit your visiting the homes of our people as 
frequently as you desire. You have contrived, nevertheless, to bring 
consolation to the poor, the sick and the dying, at times and seasons 
when, in all justice, you should be resting from the fatiguing labours of 
the school. For five and twenty years you have been to all of us a 
noble example of absolute unselfishness, charity and zeal in the discharge 
of your duties. Under your devoted and generous care our little church 
is the admiration of all for its cleanliness, neatness and order.” 

Other addresses were presented from the Catholic boys and girls of 
the parish, the boys’ address being read by Master Charles Moverley, 
and the girls by Miss Winifred Allam. The choir then sang Zingarelli’s 
*‘Laudate.” The ‘‘ Jubilee Stanzas,” specially composed for the occa« 
sion, were recited, with much effect, by Mrs. Markley. 
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Mr. Michael McGuire then presented the Sisters with a purse of | front of the ‘‘ Lion and Swan,” the quaintest and most fragrant of 
money. Canon O’Donoghue thanked the congregation on behalf | Cheshire inns. As Father Power, clad in his Jesuit gown, mounted a 
of the Sisters for their beautiful addresses, their testimonial and their | platform, the vast and silent throng, with the altar-boys and school- 

ood wishes. The choir sang Moore’s ‘* Vesper Hymn,” after which | children in the centre, closed round the speaker and listened with the 








the young people enjoyed dancing till near midnight. closest attention to his every word. 
He began with a brief analysis of the Apostles’ Creed ; then the 
whole Catholic section recited it with the missioner. Not satisfied 
SALFORD. 


with he eg act of faith, he next proceeded to take every 

UEMSTON: PREPARING FOR A New CHuURCH.—The Fancy Fair Article in etail, and called on all Christians to say after each, ‘I do 

held last week in aid of a new church to replace an iron one, now earl believ we 5 a8 cross-bearer eae the cross to the missioner, who 

‘twenty years old, has realised 4180, bringing up the fund to £930. piace 4 : eb i ae Bue eee Caen Se ae the people 

Plans for the new church have been prepared in Romanesque style by | C&C!@re¢ their Deliet with no uncertain sound, CO Ae one 

Mr. Henry Hill of Manchester, and have been approved by the not loud enough, the missioner called for more thunder in the voices, 

Diocesan Finance Board. The estimated cost is £2,500. Building | 2%¢ got it. P a from the faith besought from the Church at 

ill not be commenced till the amount in hand is larger. baptism, the preacher proceeded to the words : ‘If thou desirest to 

aon enter into life, keep the Commandments. 
A short analysis of the Decalogue was then given, and, to the evident 
amazement of the non-Catholics, the clear voices of the children ran 

SHREWSBURY. out as they gave the whole of the Ten Commandments according to the 

ConGLETON: A JESUIT MIss1ION.—Not since the days when the Douay text. Taking each in order, Father Power developed the con- 

good Catholics of Congleton flocked to hear the rattling of St. Peter’s | tents of ithe PESCED SY and asked some twenty times: ‘* Do you 

chains in August, on the great burghal feast, was there such bustle and | promise?” The “I promise” came with full volume and splendid 

_ excitement amongst Catholics and non-Catholics as at the close of the | sincerity. They promised to say their prayers, to hear Mass, to obey 

mission given by Father Power, S.J., of Edinburgh. To interest and their parents, &c. Over and over again the great cross was reared, 

_ instruct the separated brethren, who number about 11,000 in this | gleaming in the sun, and the vast audience, even when they did not » 

“ancient Catholic burgh, the missioner decided to bold more than half | join in the Catholic response, gazed in absolute silence at the unwonted 
~ of the closing services in the open street. Just as the Angelus was ring- | spectacle. : 

ing last Sunday evening, the towering cross of St. Mary’s Catholic The ‘*Our Father,” the ‘* Anima Christi,” the ‘* Hail Mary,” and 

- church, accompanied by acolytes and followed by the altar-boys in | the Prayer for the Conversion of England being publicly recited, the 

scarlet cassocks and the whole congregation, appeared in the square in procession was re-formed, and to the strains of the old Catholic hymns, 
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the parishioners of Father Chapman, the rector of Congleton, returned 
to the church for the Papal Blessing and Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The arrangements for the preservation of order on the occasion were 
admirable, but there was no sign among the numbers of non-Catholics 
to show that they were necessary. 


WALES, 


——$ 
MENEVIA. 


PANTASAPH: INQUEST ON BROTHER Pius.—On Wednesday 
evening in last week, reports Zhe Flintshire Observer, at the Guest 
House of the Franciscan Monastery at Pantasaph, Holywell, Mr. F. 
Llewellyn Jones, county coroner, held an inquiry into the circumstances 
attending the tragic death of one of the students of the novitiate. In 
our last issue we recorded the death of Brother Pius, senior church 
student at the novitiate attached to the monastery. Brother Pius, 
whose lay name was Henry F. Cope, of 66, Hillside-road, Stamford 
Hill, London, N., on the Tuesday afternoon previous fell from the 
sloping roof below the third-story windows of the novices’ house, and 
sustained injuries from which he died almost instantaneously. The 
evidence at the inquiry failed to show how the young student came to 
fall from the roof, and it can only be surmised that while cleaning the 
window of his room in the dormitory he missed his footing on the short 
Jadder which he had placed flat on the sloping roof below the window. 
Mr. William Evans, Pantasaph, was elected foreman of the jury. 

Harry McDermott, a lay brother of the order, said he was at the 
rear of the monastery on Tuesday afternoon, when ke suddenly saw 
deceased falling from the roof. He (witness) was chopping coal in the 
coal cellar about thirty yards away. Witness thought deceased was 
cleaning a window on the third story as he had a ladder on the 
sloping roof. Whether the ladder was fixed op the roof from the 
window or resting against the window he could not say. How deceased 
fell off the roof he could not say, as“ he was between the roof and the 
ground when he first saw him. He was then opposite the second storey. 
The ladder remained on the roof. The depth of fall would be about 
30 feet. Deceased fell on his side. As deceased fell he struck or 
grasped the telephone wire which broke under the strain. Witness ran 
towards deceased, but when he saw him lying still on the ground he halted 
and shouted to others to come to deceased. When they got to Brother 
Pius he was almost dead. Brothers Paschal and Alphonsus came when 
he (witness) called. 

Replying to the Coroner witness said : 

window. The first I saw was deceased falling to the ground. 
knew about deceased being at the window. 
) The Rev. Father Albert O’Dwyer, guardian of the Monastery, gave 
evidence of identification. The deceased was Brother Pius (Henry F. 
Cope) and was 20 years of age and a Church student in the Monastery. 
Deceased had been in the order about three years, and had been at the 
Monastery some months. 

The Coroner: Would he be expected to clean any of the windows? 

Witness: No, It was entirely his own doing. 

He might go for that purpose? He might. 

Did he occupy the room, the windows of which he was cleaning? It 
was his own room. 

‘Would the cleaning of the windows of his own room be undertaken 
by him? Certainly not from the outside, considering the position. 

The Coroner, after some futher evidence had been taken, said that 
from the evidence there was nothing to indicate that the accident was 
due to any deliberate act of deceased. It seemed that the young man 
made up his mind to clean the window of his room and got a ladder 
which he placed outside for the purpose. The fact of the ladder being 
there and also the chamois and duster pointed to the object of the 
deceased. There was also the statement made that the deceased was 
going to clean the window from outside and that he was cautioned as to 
the}danger. In view of the evidence, he (the Coroner) did not think 
‘that the jury would hesitate in coming to the conclusion that deceased 
was accidentally killed by falling to the ground from the roof while clean- 
inga window in the third story of the monastery. 

[he Foreman intimated that the jury were unanimous in their verdict 
of accidentally killed and added that he was desired by the jury to 
request that the Coroner permit them to express their sincere sympathy 
and condolence with the Father Guardian and community at Pantasaph 
in the sad and tragic end of one of their promising students. They also 
expressed their sympathy with the parents and relatives of the deceased. 

The Coroner concurred in the remarks made. 


I had not seen him at the 
No one 
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ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 
Telegrams ‘‘ Wallsend ” London. Tel. No. 1027 Avenue (5 lines). ~ 


Only £950 to make up the contract 
price of £3,156, 


Well done, kind friends, well done! Your 
generosity has carried us well within the last 
41,000. 







Only £950 more wanted and then the con- 
tract price will be complete. Can we rush that 
through by the Opening Day, May 25, as a May 
work ? 







I think we can. 






I feel sure you will not allow your generosity 
to wane just when the goal is coming into sight. 






Athletes put out their most strenuous efforts 
in the last lap—they reserve their resources for 
the last great sprint that is going to carry them to 
victory. 








And you are going to do the same—are you 
not? One final effort this summer—a great 
heave, all together, and the load will be removed © 
—the contract price will be paid, and the Church, 
Social Hall and Presbytery built. 








Then you will be able to think of Pickering, 
not as the residence of that tiresome Father 
Bryan, who is for ever worrying you for money, 
but as the Northern town in which you have 
helped to plant the Faith of Our Fathers, a Faith 
that will go on bearing fruit long after you have 
gone to your reward—bearing a fruit which, but 
for your generous co-operation, would never, 
perhaps, have been borne at all. 










So courage, generous helpers, wearied by your 
long continued generosity. Courage a little 
longer. One more strenuous effort to complete 
your work, so that we may not all be involved in 
the reproach, ‘‘ This man began to build but was 
not able to finish.” 










GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 






In small sums to April 25, 7s. 6d. 

Please send donations His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 






to: 
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CARDINAL MANNING. 
MR. BODLEY’s LECTURE. 


Mr. J. E. C. BopLEy delivered a lecture on “Cardinal 
Manning” at the Royal Institution on Tuesday afternoon last. 
He said’ that he wished to speak of the Cardinal as he knew 
him. From .1884 to 1891 he was on terms of extraordinary 
intimacy with him, although the Cardinal was old enough to 
be his grandfather. He (the lecturer) was the only young man 
of his day to enjoy the Cardinal’s friendship in later years, and 
possibly the only Protestant. He first met the Cardinal in 1873 
at the Jubilee banquet of the Union Society of Oxford ; previous 
to that he had only known him from the portrait in “ Lothair.” 
Subsequently they came into closer contact at the meetings of 
the Commission on the Housing of the Working Classes, of 
which he (Mr. Bodley) was secretary. The question arose as 
to Manning’s seat at the Commission in order of precedence, 
for although, in appointing him to the Commission, Queen 
Victoria had spoken of him as Cardinal, her Majesty had not 
addressed him as “Father in God.” Manning himself was 
willing to take a lowly seat, but the point was brought to the 
notice of King Edward (then Prince of Wales), and on his 
suggestion the Cardinal was given a place next to his Royal 
Highness. Mr. Bodley said that a few days afterwards he 
met an official of the Home Office, who said to him: “If you 
had had an Evangelical Duke on your Commission there would 
have been the devil to pay.” Compassion for the multitude 
had become the chief article of the religion of this Prince of 
the Church. He had no other wish in the evening of his day 
than that of easing the burden of the poor, whatever their 
creed. 

SENSE OF HUMOUR. 


‘Manning, continued Mr. Bodley, had a sense of humour 
keener than any man of his age. Once he had seen him 
arrayed in scarlet, and the Cardinal had said, “Forgive my 
togs; but it is the Immaculate Conception, and I have to go to 


_ Farm-street.” He had a standing invitation to spend any 


evening with the Cardinal when he was free, and it was his 
practice to drop in about half-past eight and stay till eleven, 
Then Manning, with his skull-cap cocked over his eye, would 
reveal himself as a man of the world. The talk would range 
over many subjects, but gradually it would shift to theological 
grounds, At that time Manning had a butler named Newman, 
and it was maliciously said that he liked to feel he could order 
about a person called Newman. Towards eleven o'clock the 
servant would appear on the scene, and courteously but firmly 
conduct the visitor to the front door. “It’s like this,’ he would 
say. ‘The Cardinal is not like you and me, who can hop into 
bed straight away : he has his little readings to do.” 

If ever Manning had the temperament of a casuist, con- 
tinued Mr. Bodley, he had lost all trace of it in his old age. 
He was the most straightforward Englishman it was possible 
to imagine, free from all pious affectation ; yet one always felt 
that he was living in the presence of an unseen Power, not as 
its pompous agent, but as its humble messenger. Nothing 
more inspiring had met his eyes than the picture of this noble 
old Englishman in threadbare cassock kneeling before the 
altar in his bare chapel. 

There was a very sociable side to the nature of the old man, 


but sometimes he was so weary that he had to be enlivened. One |, 


day he took down Matthew Arnold’s poems, and opened the 
volume at ‘‘Empedocles on Etna,” from which he read the 
passage : hei 

Is it so small a thing 

To have enjoy’d the sun, 

To have lived light in the spring, 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done ; 

To have advanc’d true friends, and beat down baffling foes. 


And then he passed on to “The Scholar Gipsy.” “ Only an 
Oxford man,” he said, “like you and me can understand that. 
Nobody here understands Oxford, and none of them can under- 
stand me. They have been very good to me, but never can 
understand me.” And then he went on tosay that one day, 
soon after his conversion, he overheard some of them talking 
about him—who had been Captain of the Eleven at Harrow, 
Rector of Lavington, and Archdeacon of Chichester—and they 
said of him, ‘Dr. Manning is a good yours man, but such a 
forward piece.” ‘ 

It was Manning’s own fault, continued Mr. Bodley, that the 
younger priests about him did not understand Oxford. He 
loved Oxford as Gladstone loved it, but he would not permit 
Catholics to send their sons to the English Universities, and it 
was not until three years after his death that, owing to Cardinal 
Vaughan, the prohibition was removed. 


RELATIONS WITH NEWMAN. 


Mr. Bodley went on to refer to the relations between Manning 
and Newman. He could never understand why Manning’s 
hostility to Newman was in some quarters always regarded as 
a sin, while Newman’s hostility to Manning was always looked 
on as avirtue. He repudiated all connexion with the Oxford 
Movement, and declared that he became a Catholic “off my 
own bat.” On one occasion he pointed out that there were ten 
distinct heresies to be found in the most widely-reed of the 
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works of “Dr.” Newman—a discovery which recalled Voltaire’s 
attempt to show that there are ten heresies in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Lord Acton, who is said to have described Newman as a 
sophist, a manipulator, and no servant of the truth, was quoted 
as being more in sympathy with Manning’s position than with 
that of Newman. The two Cardinals did not have the same 
conception of honesty, for Newman remained in the English 
Church while his teaching was sending men over to Rome, and 
Manning held that he ought to have left it. 

Manning’s policy, said Mr. Bodley, appears to have been 
more honest than that of Newman. If an officer in time of 
warfare, or an advocate in course of litigation, thought his 
cause was not a righteous one, he had no right to help the 





other side, until he had changed his uniform or sent back his ! 


brief. 


greatly. Home Rule for Ireland was his chief political pre- 
occupation. In 1887, when Mr. Bodley returned from Italy, 
the Cardinal urged him to take an active interest in the political 
affairs of the Catholic Church, in continuation of his studies in 
- Rome. He was uneasy about the mission of the Papal dele- 
gates sent to Ireland to inquire into the Plan of Campaign, and 
he wrote to him (Mr. Bodley) : 

Every act of Mgr. Persico is watched and criticised by the two 
sides. Why not go and see the Archbishop of Dublin and learn from 
him what Mgr. Persico’s movements and surroundings are? If he 
were to take anyone with him, your antecedents are all that would be 
needed, and Lord Salisbury would trust you. 


VIEWS OF HOME AFFAIRS. 


The plan did not fall in with Mr. Bodley’s arrangements, and 
he went off to travel in Africa for many months, during 
which the Cardinal kept him informed of home affairs. On 
his way back a letter met him on April 22, 1888, containing 
a curious forecast of the liberal policy of the Conservative 
Ministry. It was as follows: 

Since 1832 there has been nothing so radical as the Counties Bill, 
I rejoice in it, except the licensing clauses, which will drown the 
country in beer. But it insures Home Rule for Ireland, and on lines 
known to the old tradition of English law. Gladstone’s balloon has 
retarded Home Rule, but he has made it sure, and before long. In 
truth I am afraid cf his flexibility and of his following, and I would 
rather see Home Rule in other hands, but in whose? It seems to be 
the fate of the Tories to have the last man fit for Irish Secretary. No 
cleverness will compensate for cynicism, and of all things the Irish 
people cannot endure it. If they had only brought in the Counties Bill 
first, they might have done anything, but there is a Nemesis on 
them. 


Home Rule, continued Mr. Bodley, engaged much of 
_ the Cardinal’s attention during the later years of his life. On 
January 3, 1891, he explained to him his definition of Home Rule 
as Rome Rule: 

I wish you were writing of Ireland instead of France. We have at 
this moment a golden opportunity of letting Catholic Ireland save 
itself. But I am afraid that narrow English prejudice will mar it. 
The real Government in Ireland is in the bishops and priests, and it 
would be just, peaceful and loyal, if only Englishmen would leave 
it alone.” 

In another letter he said : 

The Government is insured by Gladstone’s life, and he is as vigorous as 
But there is a great break-up coming. My belief is that this 
is the last Tory Government. The Castle in Ireland and the Elizabethan 
settlement in England are being wiped out. I expect an upheaval of 
the seventeenth century middle class with larger policy and complete 
toleration—too nearly tending to secularisation. All parties, political 
and religious, are broken up; all are weak. The county government 
will be the field in which I hope a new English people will work out a 
new and equal sccial law and state. If the landholders, householders 
and capitalists will ‘‘engineer a slope,” we may avert disastrous 
collisions. If they will not, I am afraid you will see a rough time. 
Millions are living in an inhuman state without Christiani‘y and without 
civilisation. 

His BIOGRAPHY. 

It was in 1886, said Mr. Bodley, that Manning first spoke of 
the possibility of his writing his biography, and a year later he 
approved of the idea of his writing his “ Protestant Life,” before 
his conversion to Rome. Later on he gave his approval to the 
larger work: “No one will understand me as a man of the 
world and a politician better than you, and if you take that side 
of me.I shall have a safe biographer”; but he asked that on the 
theological side Mr. Bodley should avail himself of priestly 
help. Mr. Bodley also spoke of the biography—the author of 
of which he did not name—which caused so much pain to 
Manning’s friends and admirers, and explained how what was 
expected to be merely a small effort grew into a volume of 1,500 
pages. If he (Mr. Bodley) had undertaken the work, he would 
have dealt with Manning in the larger sense, as a man who 
at Harrow had been captain of the eleven and had known 
the men who taught Byron, who had become a rector of a 
Sussex parish and an archdeacon before a railway was seen 
in that courty, a man who had seen the advent and pro- 
gress of a mechanical age.- A biography planned on such a 
scale would have taken years of labour, but it was a task that 
was worth attempting. At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Bodley paid a generous tribute to the“ Life” of Cardinal Vaughan. 
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POWER’S WHISKEY. 
PURE POT STILE: 
“THREE SWALLOW. 


Made solely from malt and 


in Ireland. 


JOHN POWER & SON, Ltd., 
JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, DUBLIN, 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


DISTILLERS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Cu1EF OrFicE—SALISBURY-SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


corn grown 





This SOCIETY, established in 1862, supplies Spinal Supports, Leg | 


Instruments, Trusses, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, and all descriptions 
of mechanical supports to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs.and Couches are Lent to the Afflicted upon the 
ecommendation of Subscribers. 


{Sar SSE ee Se a ee 
| 40,gor Appliances given in year ending September 30, 19I0, | 





Annual Subscription of ros. 6d., or Life Subscription of Five Guineas entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in proportion 
to amount of contribution. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., Lombard-street, or 
by the Secretary at.the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


HORLIOK'S MALTED MILK. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK. 


Refreshing. Invigorating. Sustaining. 
Gives Strength and Stamina and keeps you fit. 


PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 








The wholesome nutrition of pure milk and choice 
malted grain. An excellent table beverage, deli- 
cious in the morning, soothing at night. Supplies . 
energy without unduly taxing digestion. Superior 
to tea, coffee, or cocoa, and an efficient correc- 
tive of insomnia, taken hot just before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. ; 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK C0O., 
SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND. 


a 
TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY 
HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. : 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These Large and Well-appointed TemMpERANCE HoTeELs have Passenger 
Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Wiiting, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Perfect Sanitation, 
Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters, 
BEDROOM, ATTENDANCE, and TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 
range from 5/6 to 8/- 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER (6 COURSES), 3/- 
Full Tarif, and Testimonials on application, 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
Kingsley Hotel— Thackeray Hotel. 
‘*BooxcraFT, Lonpon.” ‘“ THACKERAY, LONDON,” 
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PRESENTATION TO SIR W. H. DUNN. 








At amass meeting in King’s Hall, Southwark, on Wednes- WHY 
day night, Alderman Sir W. H. Dunn, J.P., who contested West 
Southwark at the last election, was presented with two solid NOT 
silver loving cups by his supporters in the constituency. 
Amongst the speakers at the gathering was the Right Hon. 
‘Walter Long, M.P., who, referring to the attitude taken up by LET 
Sir William Dunn inthe defence'of the best interests of education, 
‘said that in the educational field there was sufficient work to THE 
occupy Parliament for some time to come. Members of the 
House had been called upon from time to time to embark upon CYCLE 
controversies which had embittered people and produced 
violent scenes, and which had led to no practical results. They 
had fought over the management and the control of schools, DO 


but there had been a strange and almost criminal forgetfulness 
of the first great call on their labours, to make the educational IT 2 
system of this country so practical and so efficient that the 
children attending those schools should go out of them thoroughly The Sunb : ; ‘ ‘ 
qualified to take their places in the battle of life, and to earn in € Sunbeam is still the only Bicycle which has a 








a satisfactory manner their livelihood in the future. really Weather-Proof Gear Case and a proper System 
(ee ene tn nnn of automatic Lubrication. 
THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL GUILD CONVERSAZIONE. ~|| Why do Riders waste their energy driving round badly 


es mS oe of the Catholic Association the Catholic Social || lubricated Chain and Driving Bearings? 

Gui eld a conversazione in the rooms of the Association, 55 

_ Russell-square, on Monday evening, The acquisition of this permanent Why not let the Cycle keep these clean? Why not let 

_aome is the latest development of the organisation, which through |] the Cycle itself oil these Parts? Think of the power 
many years of practical experience has found its well defined sphere of ; t 

‘usefulness and activity as the centre and common meeting ground for |} YOU Waste and the Time you spend doing work that the 

_ social purposes of all Catbolic movements, ready and able to givea i i s,s . 

hand in any good work at all that will promote corporate activity ace see will do for you—IF it is a Sunbeam—IF it 
among Catholics, The offices and reception-rooms in Russell-square |} has the Little Oil Bath. 

_ are a place of business, rest and social intercourse, very acceptable to ra ; 

town members, but especially useful to visitors and country members. On the New All Black Sunbeam an aluminium Silver 

_ Pilgrimage business, lectures, concerts, meetings, whist-drives, reading- alloy takes the plac 

_ rooms, Writing-rooms and refreshment-rooms, everything except Y ; . ae ee ie It does not rust. 

: residential accommodation constitute a Catholic point of convergence |} The Bicycle is cleaned any time ina few minutes with 
which of itself alone would be an evidence of successful organisation. a damp Sponge 

__ The oldest association of a social character it gave a hearty welcome on BeEoners 

~ Monday to the infant movement which sprang into being about the || J//ustrated List sent free on application to 


w 


time of the Leeds Congress. 
The Catholic Social Guild was then formed to promote the study of J. MARSTON Ltd.—9 Sunbeamland— 
social questions on Catholic lines and to facilitate intercourse between Wolverhampton. 


Catholic students and workers. It has already formed many branches London Si; 

throughout the country, and has issued popetabs body of literature i CLO FOOTE S 

on various aspects of the social problem. The company which 157-158, Sloane-street (by Sloane-squar 

assembled on Monday included the Bishop of Northampton representing Ros Ps e, 57a, H oe Wis ee es oe 
3 ’ » &.U. 


the hierarchy, Mgr. Parkinson, the President, Father Bannin, P.S.M., 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Catholic Association, 

Mr. Valentine Dunford, K.S.G., Secretary of the Association, Mrs. N D L to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 

V. M. Crawford, Secretary of the Southern Committee of the Guild, LLB Dc Santo, Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORDDEUTSCHER 

Canon Brenan, Father Carton de Wiart, of Archbishop’s House, PORT SAID SUEZ, ADEN, sod COL eM ESTERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 
_ Father Reany, of the Cathedral, Father Collins, of the Crusade of ; : ‘ 2 
_ Rescue, Father Keating, S.J., Father Plater, S.J., Father Wright, S.J., 
of Preston, Mrs. Philip Gibbs, author of ‘‘ Catholic Social Work,” 
_ Miss Saunders, of the Catholic Women’s League, Mr. T. G. King, 











Twin-Screw. | Tons. | Next Departures, Destination. 





__K.S.G., of the Catholic Guardians Association, Mr. Hunter, K.S.G., ‘ate wae woe 9 Staite Chines Japan.* 
_ of the Diocesan Education Fund for Industrial Schools, Dr. Mooney, Denneae Aiea Sear May ae cued oner A Janene 
, of Preston, Mr. Devas, and others thoroughly representative of the Liitzow 8,818 | June 6 Straits, China, Japan.* 
_ serious thinkers and workers in the field of social regeneration among Goeben 8,792 | June 12 Australia. 

: 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment, 


_ Catholics. 

. Mgr. Parkinson, just returned from a congress in Paris, gave some 
interesting details of Catholic social work developing in France. Bishop 
_ Keating attended expressly to attach himself in the name of the 
_ hierarchy to the Catholic Social Guild. The Guild ted ae alone for 
_ labourers, but for the thinking power of the Catholic body, for whom 

it supplied a centre and directing head. He warned them against : . 
_ certain dangers which attended mere speculation that was not trans- HEATING eerie, a ke aes 
> ? > i. 


lated to the sphere of practical politics. Speculation was apt to be bold Special Estim- : 
and to outrun discretion and practicability. It could also be too aren ead erate ee ae gal Voc heecseamnanatipe ays icf oe 
fearful and lacking faith in results, too vague and theoretical, and not |} 36 sent free an. > . 


true to actualities, too partizan and prejudiced. The safeguard was to on application. BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 
bring their thinking to the test of practice, to engage in social work 
and not be content with reading and adding up statistics. Avoid barren 


speculation and get to work. In actual work they would find their 
limitations and their opportunities. They looked abroad and aspired CONSUMPTI N 0 DE LIN E 





Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, cad Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Ceckspur-street, S.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 








to some such organised power as the Centre party’s in Germany, but they ; ° 
in that country could not bope for sucha party. It was not practicable. A Mother s Anxiety. 
They were a small minority, a fractional minority at that, and a PARENTS who have delicate children suffering with weak Jungs, or threat- 


1 ity. indivi as good neigh- ened with Consumption, will be interested in the following testimony of Mrs. 
suspected minority. As individuals they were treated good neig CLARK, of 48, Harrowby-street, Prince's Avenue, Liverpool. Her little daughter 


ee free were My ee eerie diietog sido aad iat Pte nee pin Bev et sean eo orca 3 aa raligs de 

Z ? of 12 she sufiere: rom Co. after cold, affecting the chest an roa . er 

radically, politically, racially and socially. But if they had their mother says: “ I was afraid of her going into decline.’ Ordinary reme- 

limitation they had their opportunity. Public opinion on many subjects dies having failed to effect any improvement in the child’s health, her mother 
. +4: ; . moby decided upon giving her a course of 

was in astate of fluidity. If they as Catholics had definite principles 9 _ a 

on those subjects, as in the Education question, they could influence C Es] = 

and mould public opinion and policy. They could be more effective in onsr eve & LxIr. 


acting independently of political parties, influencing all parties, than by 


» = . : d with it, health and strength gradually came to the weakl 
alliance with any one. Each Catholic man and woman could be an aris aid ee Mra Chae soem arian * vy 


apostle of Catholic principles, not only sustaining one another, but “REMOVED ALL ANXIETIES.” 


making converts of others to justice and charity against injustice and 
the encroachment of the State in the domain of charity. There was a 
growing tendency to confiscation and secularism in the State which 
should be resisted. Existing charitable agencies should not be wiped | § ASTHMA, sein A 


On the 17th March, 1911, the mother reports to Coombe Lodge: “‘ I am glad 
to say that my daughter now enjoys good health.” 


out, and the principle of voluntary charity was worth fighting for. COUGHS & 85 YEARS 
Mr. Devas spoke of the scope of the Guild, the various reforms of | @ Cured by 
which it might be the centre of study, poor law, prison, pensions, | BRONCHITIS Congreve’s Elixir. 
including a centre for the feeble-minded. eC : : yy gaat ’g well-known 
Father Plater, S.J., Mrs. Crawford, Mr. John Kenyon, and Mr. | § pies So Cake 1/374, 2194 4/6 Oates Se Obatend LopcE, 


Fitzgerald also spoke.  PeckHAm, Lonpon, S.B. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 





each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s, 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column 9s. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od, 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 
Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from THE TABLET should enclose 3d. to cover 

cost of postage. 





SITUATIONS WANTED, 





RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
zo till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. “stablished 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London,’ Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 








S BUTLER. Married. Age 31. No 
children. Country preferred. McCarthy, 25, 
Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.W. j 


S NURSERY-MAID.--The Dowager 

Lady Bute wishes to recommend Kate Graham. 

Free after May x. Apply St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 


Cee ea (44), strict disciplin- 
arian, highest references, seeks position of trust. 
Address H. G., care of Messrs. Burns and Oates, 
Orchard-street, London, W. 


ADY ALICE REYNTIENS. tho- 
roughly recommends aa HEAD GARDENER 
Laws. Experienced. Hard worker. Given every satis- 
faction. Can work electric light engine. Cathclic. 
Married. Good references, three years, Kirtling 
Tower, Newmarket. 


I ADY DAY strongly recommends a 
certified NURSE as companion to elderly or 
invalid person, or as priest’s housekeeper where servant 
kept, or as matron ina school. She was thirteen years 
housekeeper to the late Canon John Scannell, during 
art of which time she acted as his matron in the 
; Wrocthatapton boys’ school. Thoroughly trustworthy 
and reliable, and most kind nurse. Age 39. ‘Address 
by letter Miss Callaway, 5, Leigh Terrace; Eastern- 
road, Havant. 


AUNDRY-MAID, head of two or 

three, or he)p given. One year’s good character, 

eight previous. Agnes Hayward, 53, Lansdown-road, 
Old Charlton, Kent. 


RS. WALDORF ASTOR will re- 

commend W. Friend as GARDENER (Head). 
14% years’ experience North and South of England ; 
nearly four present situation, Age 29. Catholic. 
Married when suited. Cliveden, Taplow. 


RIEST’S WORKING HOUSE- 

KEEPER (experienced) seeks re-engagement. 

Maid kept. Or Housekeeper-A'tendant to invalid or 

elderly lady. Any place of trust. Excellent cook and 

manager. Well recommended. Miss Wall, St. Aloysius’ 
Presbytery, Higher Ardwick, Manchester. 




















aera young girl wants situation 

as UNDER NURSE. Age1z. Comfortable 
home more essential than wages. Apply Mrs. Stack, 
Wellington Villas, Crowthorne, Berks. 


ANTED, situation as KITCHEN- 
MAID, or COOK ina small family. M. L., 
Woodchester Park, Stonehouse, Glos. 





ANTED, situation by respectable 

healthy girl, age 18, as BETWEEN-MAID or 

Scullery. Lady’s recommendation. Address the occu- 
pier, 28, Coronation-road, Basingstoke, Hants, 





SEFUL Man (25) wants situation. 

Can bake, cock, wait at table, drive pony, serve 

Mass, &c. Recommended by Rev. C. de la Pasture, 
S.J., Catholic Church, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 





YOUNG unmarried man desires post 
as SACRISTAN in return for board and lodging. 
Would help in house. Highest references. Hill, Clare- 
mont, Durrington, Worthing. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 


South aspect. 
Separate tables. 


every floor. 





YOUNG French Lady (30), Catholic, 

well educated but without brevet, desires situa- 
tion"in good English family—Catholic or Protestant— 
as Institutrice, and to teach French to young children. 
Excellent needlewoman and plays violin, eaves home 
on account of reverse of fortune, Daughter of retired 
Naval officer. Can give best references, Salary 
required. Engagement wished for end of July. Address 
Mille, A. Carpentin, zobis, Rue de la Polle, Cherbourg, 
France. 








SITUATIONS VACANT. 





AN any Lady recommend good 
Catholic NURSE for two children, aged 5 and 

2% years? Nursemaid kept. Must be good needle- 
woman, Ageabout 25 to 35. ‘ Address 320, TABLET 
Office. 


Lee WANTED. for light Office 

work, hours eleven to three, by old-established 
firm. To a suitable person financial share in the 
business may eventually be arranged if desired upon 
equitable terms. | Undeniable references indispensable, 
No, 308, Taster Office, 19, Henrietta-street, W.C. 


URSE-HOUSEMAID wanted at 


once. Child two and infant. Also young 
House-parlourmaid. Write Mrs. Onslow, Friary Lodge, 
Clevedon. 


ANTED, GOVERNESS to take 


charge of small house in country and teach a 
few little boys to prepare for secondary school and 
scholarships. Only those with unexceptionable and 
long-standing ‘references should apply. Box gor, 
Taset Office. 














HOUSES, &c. 





WELL-BUILT HOUSE TO LET 


on Jease, one mile from Ormskirk, two miles 
from Burscough Junction Station, close to Ormskirk 
golf links in New Park, and Ruins of Burscough 
Abbey, containing nine bed and dressing-rooms, bath- 
room (hot and cold), three reception-rooms and lounge 
hall, billiard-room, and ample domestic offices; well 
laid-out grounds consisting of ‘ornamental gardens, 
tennis lawn, fruit and kitchen garden with garden 
pavilion, two greenhouses. Rent Aroo per annum, 
For full particulars apply Army and Navy Auxiliary 
Co-operative Supply, Limited, Francis-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as ‘' The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c. Land can also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about 700 acres, For full par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 


SSEX.—TO BE LET OR SOLD, 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE, situate about seven 
minutes walk from Ingatestone Station, standing in 








‘tastefully Jaid-out grounds of one acre, comprising 


entrance ha'l, two reception, five bed-rooms, and usual 
domestic offices, tennis lawn, greenhouse, &c. Rent 
464 per annum. Fixtures by valuation. For particulars 
apply Joseph Coverdale, High-street, Ingatestone. 


USSEX, five minutes from R.C. 
Church, three miles from station.—TO LET, 
HOUSE, containing eight bed-rooms, three sitting- 
rooms, usual offices. Company’s water. Good garden. 
Low rent. Can be seen any time; key at the Post 
Office, Slindon, Arundel. For particulars apply Miss 
Leslie, 12, Eccleston-street, S.W. No agents. 


4 l ‘O LET, for summer or Coronation, 

first-floor furnished FLAT. Five rooms, Bath 
(hot and cold). Garden, East Finchley. ‘Three 
guineas per week. No. 313, TABLET Office. 


NDER BREDON' HILLS.—TO 
LET, in pretty village of Kemerton, five miles 

from Tewkesbury, and close to three railway stations, 
nice old HOUSE (partly furnished if wished), with 
good garden. Excellent water and drainage. Two 











reception and five bed-rooms, bath-room (hot and cold), | 


c. Anglican and Roman Catholic churches in village, 
Apply Moore and Sons, Estate Agents, Tewkesbury. 








HOTELS, &c. 


ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W.  Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets, Perfect 


Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
Tele- 


sanitation. 
8s.aday. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” 
phone 609 Paddington. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, . temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 





Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 





Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 
RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


4. standiag in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in Lundon, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met, R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
farnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms. ‘Phone 290, West. 


eee 








THE DEPTHS OF THE COUNTRY. 

[t is often difficult for Catholics to get 

right away into the heart of the country for a 
week-end on account of the great distance to Masson 
Sunday. ‘‘Clytha”’ is almost next door to the Convent 
Chapel, and also near station, river, and golf links, yet 
most charmingly situated in the very midst of lovely 
country, and very “‘far from the madding crowd.” 
The house, most comfortable country residence, has 
been brought up to date in every particular. Further 
es Miss Morgan, ‘‘Clytha,” Bromyard, Here- 
ordshire. 





| 


REIMS. — “ LA CHAMPAGNE ” 


Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic 
house, 125 francs monthly. Best references. Old 
historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome. 

For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rue 
_Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagne. ; 


SUN NY SURREY.—St, STEPHEN’s, 


' Sorsiton Hirt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level. Gravel soil. anita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron’ R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘‘ Matron.” : 








ACHELORS.—Gentleman has Bed- 
A* room and Sitting-room TO BE LET, Furnished, 
in hisown house. E.L. Bath (hot and cold). 33, Upper 
Baker-street. Tel. 2,141, Mayfair. — Meigs 





MISCELLANEOUS. . 





Private Home. | 
NER®Vous, mild mental, and other 


cases. Homelife. Lovely house and grounds, 
near Richmond Park, Billiards, croquet, tennis, &c. 
References from specialists, former patients, and their 
friends, Address Resident Physician (Catholic), 284, 
Tasiet Office. 





RIGHTON, — High-class Catholic. 


Medical, 
received, 


Maternity, or Chronic Cases — 


Surgical, 
4r tos. to £6 6s. a week, 


Terms from 


Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College. — 


terrace, Kemp Town. 


CATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- © 


WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation, 
Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s, Chaplain, 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Ne ecro« 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
Cemetery. “ 


ERMANY, CASSEL. — Refined 


Roman Catholic Educational Home for gentle- 
men’s daughters. Home life. Every opportunity of — 
learning the language quickly and easily. Certificated 
teachers for all subjects. Careful attention paid to 
health and happiness. _Herrn Geheimrat Neumann, 
Karthauserstr. 1, Cassel. | 


ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 

Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 

is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 











IGH-CLASS INVESTMENT 


returning twelve per cent. perannum on £800. 
Exceptional opportunity. Forced sale. Principals and 
Solicitors only apply to ‘‘ Security,” 23, Finsbury Pave« 
ment, London, EK..C rh 


EDICAL PRACTICE FOR SALE 


in a pleasant part of S.E. of London. Very 
old established and quite genuine. Receipts about | 
1,300 yearly, and capable of considerable increase 
especially if taken over now. Fullest investigation 
allowed. Apply No. 300, TaBLET Office, 


ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild, 

46lb. sides, or 30ohalf-sides, 8%lb, ; 14 boneless 

flitches, od. ; 14 hams, gd., smoked or pale. Rail paid, 

Cash with order. M. Woodhouse, Dairy Farming 
Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 











*T*UITION.—Boys received in seaside 
Rectory. Public examinations, strictly individual 
tuition. Very successful with backward boys. Highest 
references. Golf, boating, tennis, &c. Forty guineas 
yearly. Father Carew, Catholic Rectory, Tenby. 


NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
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In all his spheres of labout, the chief characteristic of Father Bowen 
was his love of work and devotion to duty. Whether toiling among the 
poor of Birmingham or acting as spiritual guide to the nuns of Ather- 
stone or, lastly, as the pastor of the misssion of Banbury, he devoted 
himself unreservedly to the work before him. He was remarkably 
successful in making converts, and his zeal for religion was shown in all 


We regret to record the death of the Rev. M, J. Whitty, C.M., of | that he did. Father Bowen had a special devotion to the early English 


St. Vincent’s, Sheffield, last week. Having had occasion to minister 
toa person afflicted with cancer, he contracted sceptic tonsilitis, with 
the result that after a painful illness of a week he succumbed on 
Saturday at midnight. Father Whitty was born at Carrick-on-Suir in 
1858, and was a member of a family well known and respected in Co, 
Waterford. Having made his early studies with the Christian Brothers 
in Waterford, he then passed to St. Vincent’s College, Castleknock, 
where he read a distinguished course. The Vincentians became the 
object of his choice, and, entering their novitiate in 1878, he was 
ordained priest in 1882. Both as a professor in the Vincentian colleges 
and as a missioner he acquitted himself with great distinction. 
of his pupils in Castleknock College, in the Irish College, Paris, and 
in St. Joseph’s, Blackrock, will remember his painstaking work and 
his kindly disposition, A musician of no mean order, many a church 
function and many a pleasant reunion is linked with hisname. As a 
missioner he laboured in St. Peter’s, Phibsborough, and twice he was 
attached to St. Vincent’s, Sheffield. The clergy in whose parishes he 
gave missions were invariably won by his genial manner and by the 
earnestness with which he did his work. Many a person in Ireland 
and England whom his eloquence stirred to a better life, and many a 
soul that profited by his fatherly care, will offer a fervent prayer for his 
well-being. In his last illness he showed constantly the solid, unassum- 
ing piety that marked his life. Perfectly resigned to God’s will and 
full of deep faith and tender devotion, Father Whitty edified all in the 
The most vivid regret for his early demise is 
expressed on every side amongst the parishioners of St. Vincent’s, and 
indeed everywhere he was known. The Office for the Dead was 
chanted in St. Vincent’s Church at 7 p.m. on Monday. The Solemn 
Requiem Mass took place on Tuesday at 11 a.m. Both functions were 
attended by large and deeply moved congregations. After the Mass 
the remains were laid to rest in St. Michael’s Cemetery, Rivelin. A 
notable fact in connexion with the sad event is that the grave side by 
‘side with that of Father Whitty is that of Father Pat. McNamara, who 
also died a martyr to zeal during the late smallpox epidemic in 
Sheffield. R.I.P. 
THE REV. C. J. BOWEN. 


We regret to announce the death of the Rey. C. J. Bowen, Rector of 
St. John’s, Banbury, which occurred on Monday, April 24, aftera long 
illness. Father Bowen was born on February 18, 1831, at Chipping 
Norton, and was a convert to the Catholic faith. He was educated at 
Douay and Oscott, and was ordained priest in July, 1856. Father 
Bowen’s first mission was St. Peter’s, Birmingbam, from which he went, 
in February, 1860, to Atherstone. For over thirteen years he was 
chaplain to the Benedictine Convent at Atherstone, serving at the same 
time the town church of St. Benedict. In July, 1873, he was appointed 
Rector of Banbury in succession to the present Mgr. Canon Souter, 
and thus he had served the mission of Banbury for over 37 years. In the 


summer of 1906 Father Bowen kept his golden jubilee as a priest, when 


time that his work was drawing to a close. 





he received a handsome testimonial from the congregation of St. John’s, 
but his strength was then beginning to fail, and it was clear from that 
Father Bowen, however, 
kept his mental powers unclouded to the end, and bis death was 
happily free from pain. By his own request his remains will be laid 
in the burial-ground attached to St. John’s Church, for which special 
‘permission has been obtained, and the date of the funeral has been 
fixed for Friday, April 28. i 
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saints, and one of his favourite topics of conversation was the Oxford- 
shire Martyrs in the reign of Edward VI. He had reached the 
patriarchal age of eighty years, and he will leave to the Catholics of 
Banbury the memory of a good and zealous priest, R.I.P. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 
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Many |' 


The meeting of the Bishops on Tuesday was followed in the 
evening by the usual annual reception, which this year was more than 
usually interesting because of the large number of representative 
Catholics who were present. All the Bishops were present except 
those of Middlesbrough and Leeds. Amongst those present were the 

. Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Deubigh, Admiral Lord Walter Kerr, 
Lord Ralph Kerr, Lord Mowbray and Stourton, Viscount Southwell 
and many others. 


Mr. G. Ambrose Lee, York Herald, is supervising the 
ecclesiology, ceremonial and heraldry of the London Pageant, and will 
be pleased to give information or advice on these subjects to any of 
those taking part therein. 


Bishop Butt, the Earl of Denbigh, and Lord Edmund Talbot 
have consented to become Vice-Presidents of the Catholic Section of the 
Pageant of London. 


The society of members of the English College in Rome held 
their dinner at midday on Thursday at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
and the Pontifical Court Dinner was held at the Berkeley Hotel, 
Piccadilly, in the evening. : 


Lord and Lady De Freyne and the Hon. Misses French have 
arrived at 10, Beaufort-gardens for the season. Lady De Freyne will 
give a small dance on June 2, 


Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley Colley have sold 31, Montagu-squa 
and gone to their house at 9, Norfolk-terrace, Bachion San 


Major, Mrs., and the Misses Chichester-Constable will arrive 
at 26, Hans-crescent on Wednesday for the season. 


The Earl of Kenmare has left 66, Cadogan-square for Killarney, 
County Kerry. : 


Lord and Lady Ninian Crichton-Stuart have arrived at 14. 
Bruton-street, Berkeley-square. ’ 


The Countess of Loudoun has taken 5, Gloucester-place for 
two months, and will arrive there on May I with her nieces the Misses 
Middleton and Miss Augusta Tredcroft. 


Lady Fleming, who is now convalescent after her long illness 
has left town for Leamington. ‘ 


The engagement is announced of Miss Phyllis Higginson, 
daughter of the late Mr. H. P. Higginson, of Wellington, New Zealand, 
and Lieutenant Richard A. A. Plowden, R.N., second son of Mr, and 
Mrs. Charles Plowden, of Rome. 
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~ 


The'fevidences are multiplying that the passage of the 


Veto Bill is to be utilised by the Government in order to 


é force through the legislature a Bill for the settlement of the 


the Act was “ wiped out.” 


a eee a Se 


shorter funds than the council schools. ; 
- Archbishop of Westminster tell his people that it was well 


~ education question on the Liberal lines dictated bytheir leader 
— in such matters, Dr. Clifford. We have already called attention 
to the declarations given by the Prime Minister and Mr. 
— Runciman. 


The latter has been repeating his pledges with 
added emphasis and clearness. As will be seen from the 
report of speeches which he has delivered to Liberal 
meetings in Northampton, Mr. Runciman asked whether 
anyone in his senses thought the Government would allow 


the Act of 1902 to remain as it stood at present. The 


Government did not like the Act, and their first duty, when 
other questions had been disposed of, would be to see that 
The position was “ intolerable,” 
and the attempts made by the Government to amend the 
Act bad been foiled by the House of Lords. In this 


_ statement Mr. Runciman was, to say the least, disingenuous, 


The fact is that the present Government have brought in 
four Bills; one was seriously amended by the House of 
Lords and the Government rejected the amendments. But 
the other three Bills never got to the House of Lords at 
all; they were all withdrawn by the Government which was 
responsible for them. Mr. Runciman added that all the 
Government wanted in education was “ equality of oppor- 
tunity and fair play.” -But what would Catholic schools have 
obtained under any of these four Bills if they had become 
law? Under Mr. Birrell’s, hundreds of our schools would 
have been lost to us; under Mr. MacKenna’s first Bill we 
should have been fined thousands a year to pay for religious 
instruction ; and under the two Bills which were supposed 
to be compromises proposed by Mr. McKenna and Mr. 
Runciman, we should have lost a number of our schools, 
whilst those that remained would have had to carry on as 
best they could under all sorts of harassing restrictions and 
Well might the 


that these attempts had failed, and that our schools still 
stood on the more solid ground afforded by the Act of 1902. 





It will also be noted that Mr. John Redmond has been 
telling Welsh Liberals that the placing of the Parliament 
Bill on the Statute Book will afford an opportunity for the 
Nationalist members to support them in getting rid of 
their main grievance—that of the single school districts. 
Personally he looked forward to the day when the Educa- 
tion question should be settled by agreement and on 
national lines. On this point, however, he has been 
answered in anticipation by no less a person than the 
Prime Minister, who declared that he saw no prospect of 
the Education question being settled by agreement or 
consent. Under these circumstances the Government must 
mean to settle the matter in their own way; and if that way 
is to be dictated by Dr. Clifford and on the lines of the 
four dead Bills, it certainly will not secure the “ equality of 
opportunity and fair play,” so far as Catholics are concetned, 
which Mr. Runciman says it is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to achieve. Again, therefore, it cannot be too clearly 
enforced that we Catholics must be on the watch, standing 
to our guns, ready for action. 
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The genesis of the spirit and methods of the Swansea 
local education authority in its treatment of voluntary 
schools is very clearly traced in the speech which was 
delivered by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1903, and portions of which will be found in another 
column. The occasion of the speech was the annual 
meeting of the Welsh Free Church Councils. Mr. Lloyd 
George proposed a resolution calling on the local authorities 
to refuse money out of the rates to voluntary schools unless 
and until the teachers were appointed by the local authori- 
ties without regard to religion and without any condition of 
their giving denominational instruction. This resolution 
was moved in a speech which, after similar and more recent 
efforts at Limehouse and Newcastle, may be described as 
characteristic. The local authorities were to tell the 
“‘sacerdotal gentlemen” that unless they agreed to denomi- 
nationalise their schools, they would be put upon “a 
reduced diet.” This was not denying the Act, he explained, 
but walking round it; which, perhaps, is a free translation 
by anticipation of Mr. Asquith’s recent remark about 
“solvitur ambulando.” Mr, Lloyd George was next at 
pains to point out that though the local authorities were 
to levy rates, the Act did not say that these were “for 
sectarian schools.” A mandamus need not frighten them ; 
it was only a bit of blue paper. The process would take 
time: there would be correspondence between Wales and 
Whitehall and a public inquiry ; and if after that a man- 
damus were issued—well, “‘no mandamus could compel a 
quorum” to assemble for a meeting of the local authority to 
consider it. So if the English authorities only did what the 
“Welsh County Councils meant to do, the Act would be a 
dead letter.” Mr. Lloyd George is now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and it is hard to think that the Swansea 
authority did not rely upon that fact in their administration 
of the voluntary schools in their town on the starvation 
plan he had laid down. 


The point to which most prominence is given in the 
Board of Education’s Annual Report is the question of 
school staffing. A long history is given of the various 
steps by which the Board has tightened up its codes and 
regulations to the present standard. The Report then sets 
itself to supply some sort of answer to the rising volume of — 
questions and complaints from worried local authorities, — 
who for a long time past have been asking when these 
constant changes are to be checked. At the outset we are 
told that the present official standard of school staffing 
cannot obviously be regarded as “permanently satisfac- 
tory,” though with regard to country schools it is not now 
open to serious criticism. The Board are, therefore, not 
prepared to say that “there is a fixed point beyond which 
it would be unreasonable to expect staffing improvement to 
proceed.” This is not likely to bring much comfort to 
the local authorities, but it is, at least, reasonable and 
intelligible ; for, as it is pointed out, “the tendency to 
substitute more practical methods of study and instruction 
for the ‘bookish’ methods traditionally associated with our 
schools may ultimately affect, in a considerable measure, the 
manner in which schools are staffed.” But at least the 
local authorities may hope that they are not to be unduly 
harried for the present, if only because the Board points out 
that ‘“ the circumstances of the moment which govern the 
supply of teachers” are not “entirely propitious to any 
further changes in the regulations as to staffing and 
the size of classes.” 


The Report has also something to say about the provision 
of new elementary schools and enlargements of old ones. 
During the past year 9 Catholic and 11 Church of England 
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new schools have been sanctioned in England, and enlarge- 
ments in the case of 9 Catholic and 12 Church schools. In 
this connexion may be noted the Board’s remarks concern- 
ing its revision of the accommodation of schools on the 
10-foot basis, which has caused so much protest in Liver- 
pool and other places, We are informed that the work of 
recalculation has been practically completed outside 
London, and has resulted in the writing down of the 
accommodation in county area schools by 283,054 places, 
in county borough schools by 134,880 places, and in 
borough and urban district schools by 82,924 places. But 
as many of these places were “not in fact available for 
actual use,” the reduction is really less than the figures 
indicate. In some places a number were available for use, 
and so again the real reduction was less than the apparent 
reduction indicated by the figures. Finally, the Board 
remarks, and the words read strangely in the light of the 
facts reported in these columns, that ‘‘the Board’s decision 
has generally been well received, and even where protest 
has been made, or the postponement of the operation of the 
decision requested, there has been little disposition to 
question the educational necessity of bringing the nominal 
school accommodation of the country into closer accordance 
with the standard prescribed by modern methods of instruc- 
tion.” Mr. Runciman naturally adds nothing about his 
declaration as to the ‘fostering of the decline of denomina- 
tional schools as a tendency all in the right direction.” 


Mr. Holmes, the late Chief Inspector of Elementary 
Schools, who wrote the Circular on the recruitment of the 
Inspectorate about which so much has recently been heard, 
has been at last drawn into saying a public word about it. 
This was brought about by Sir James Yoxall’s remark at 
the Conference of the National Union of Teachers, that 
Mr. Holmes’s expressed regard for the teachers in a preface 
to a forthcoming book was incompatible with the terms of 
the circular. To this Mr. Holmes has: replied by a letter 
to the Press, from which we quote in another column. He 
does not defend the wording of the circular, because it was 
written as a memorandum to the Board and not to the 
inspectorate. How could teachers, he asks, but be uncul- 
tured and imperfectly educated when, until recently, they 
had under the system no facilities for educating them- 
selves? Or how could they but be creatures of tradition 
and routine after thirty years of code-despotism and the 
system of payment by results? Points such as these should 
be sufficient to show that Mr. Holmes’s good feelings to 
the teachers are perfectly compatible with the drift of the 
circular. The responsibility for the whole trouble lies on 
the shoulders of the Board of Education, and its perverse 
propensity for administrative muddling, which, in this 
instance, showed itself by passing on to the inspectorate a 
document intended for its own private ear. 





Co-education of boys and girls in secondary schools has 
never been a Catholic or even an English tradition, but it 
is now being resorted to in many places by local authorities. 
It is an experiment which was suggested by the example of 
the United States, and has doubtless been resorted to in 
many instances owing to financial considerations. But it 
was started as an experiment, and has still not got beyond 
the experimental stage. Thus one large co-educational 
establishment opened by the Middlesex Education Com- 
mittee at Southall has been so constructed that if the system 
should not prove satisfactory the building will be available 
for two separate departments, one for girls and the other 
for boys. Evidently, then, there were misgivings, It 
is, therefore, somewhat reassuring to find that the Board 
refuse to be drawn into giving this system of co-educa- 
tion in secondary schools an unconsidered _ blessing. 
** Whether,” says the Report, “such co-educational schools 
will be permanent, is a question which cannot yet be 
answered. ‘The experience of their working and results is, 
and will be for many years to come, insufficient to enable 
any answer which would be generally accepted as conclusive 
onthe question whether it is better to educate boys and 
girls in secondary schools together or separately. Indeed, 
it would probably be true to say that, even in large towns, 
there are very few of such schools in which this purely 
educational question has yet been distinguished with 
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sufficient clearness from that of financial expediency ; and 
until the recognition of the difference of these two questions 
has been effected and has thus rendered possible, and been 
followed by, more scientific observation, which must also 
be extensive, of the purely educational question, that ques- 
tion must remain, as at present open.” Here it will be 
seen that the moral aspect of the question is not touched 
upon. 


The Imperial Conference summoned by the Government 
opened on Tuesday. A private session was held in the 
morning at the Education Offices, the subjects discussed 
being purely administrative. To this session only the 
officially-appointed delegates from Overseas weie admitted. 
Mr. Walter Runciman, M.P., President of the Board of 
Education, presided. In the afternoon a public session was _ 
held in the Foreign Office, Mr. Runciman again presiding. 
The Conference has sprung directly out of the requests 
which originated in the informa! gatherings of t907, in 
which the Imperial Government was requested for the first 
time to summon an Imperial Conference to deal purely with 
educational affairs. Since 1907 the special inquiries branch 
of the Board of Education has devoted itself assiduously to 
some tasks which were then defined. Considerable work 


has been done, but so far only the skeleton of organisation 
In an address at a public session (the 


has been framed. 
morning sessions being private to the delegates for the dis-_ 
cussion of a report on points of administration) Mr. 
Runciman pointed out that the problems to be faced here 
and overseas were of very much the same nature. They 
had to deal here with the difficulties of the supply and 
training of teachers. So had every Department everywhere. 
The same problems cropped up in every part of the world 
—how far freedom of organisation could be given con- 
sistent with the ccntrol of finance. What they wished to 
do was to bring to the common stock the intellectual forces, 
of the whole Emnire. In doing that they were really 
striking at the very root of Imperial strength. The new 
countries were favoured in one respect, that they were not 
hampered by tradition and precedent as was England. Later, 


in the course of a discussion, Mr. Runciman said that in — 


England and Wales 28 millions a year was being spent on 
education. The great problem of to-day was to keep the 


educational machine healthy and vigorous, and the best way 


to serve the nation was through the development of the 
individual. No good educational work could be done 
without the imposition of the personality of the teacher on 
his pupils, 





OUR PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
THE BOARD'S REPORT. 


The Board of Education have just issued their Annual Report, 
an excellent summary of which we print from Zhe Morning 
Post: 


The Report is divided into two portions (says our contem- 
porary). The introductory portion deals with some of the 
more important matters which have recently come under the 
notice of the Board, and as regards elementary education an 
attempt has been made to continue the survey which was begun 
in last year’s report, the matter dealt with in this volume being 
the improvement in the staffing of public elementary schools, 
The second portion of the report gives the main facts and 
figures for the year under review. In a brief review of the 
history and recent development of the provision made for 
teaching the scholars in public elementary schools the year 
1885 is taken as a convenient starting point. However, refer- 
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ence is made to the main features of the staffing arrangements 
which prevailed before that period, and figures are given com- 
paring the difference in numbers in 1870 andnow. The report 
points out that while the process of improving school staffs in 
number and qualifications must of necessity take some time, 
the rate at which progress is now being made is in many 
respects encouraging. 


SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 


The following table shows the numbers of teachers of the 
various grades employed in schools in England and Wales in 
1908-9 and in 1909-10: 


1908-9. 1909-10. 
Number of departments ............ Uayesae 32,065 32,105 
Number of scholars in average attendance 5,344,568 5,363,606 
Average number of scholars per depart- 
TOT Ev atactr cas ashassconsreasutsernesssecscccne 167 167 
Head teachers : 
~ Certificated .......0+ seorescenscevessanecees 31,554 31,646 
OLR a ve wcscassccsspacncecach seseacse cntcgays 434 422 
Assistant teachers : 
efter veces cedcavacesaepatatsbuevcstngs 0 63,219 65,726 
Uificek tified css eerciahiscovoscosyocsbesee 43,948 45,121 
Supplementary teachers ........seseserseeees 17,353 15,779 
PATbadult teachers =: Gsieb-teererse Sasacsceseece to E50, 505 158,694 
Number of scholars per teacher : 
PIRACUIPLCACHETS\.« sctcvetssvscenteneres de 34 34 
All certificated and uncertificated ... 38 38 
All certificated teachers ............ rs 56 55 


It will be observed that in the last completed statistical year 
the number of certificated teachers on school staffs increased by 
2,599, and that of uncertificated teachers by 1,161. The number 
of supplementary teachers was reduced by no fewer than 
On the balance there was thus an increase of 2,189 in 


the aggregate number of adult teachers. It is also noteworthy 


that the number of trained certificated teachers increased by 


2,638 (from 50,675 to 53,313), while the number of untrained 
certificated teachers fell by 39 (from 44,098 to 44,059), and that 
of every 100 adult teachers on school staffs in 1909-10, 61 were 
certificated teachers, of whom 33 were also trained. The report 
proceeds: Until the new regulations have had full effect, and 
the whole subject of school staffing can be studied afresh under 
the new conditions, it would be premature to consider in what 
direction or to what extent it would be desirable or practicable 
to raise the official minimum standard. Nor are the circum- 
stances of the moment which govern the supply of teachers 
entirely propitious to any further changes in the regulations as 
to staffing and the size of the classes. .. . For the present at 
least it is not merely not practicable to staff the schools exclu- 
sively with certificated teachers, but it would not be practicable 
in many areas to adopt the policy of filling every future vacancy 


‘by the appointment of a certificated teacher, There are still 


places where it is not easy to find a suitable certificated teacher 
to succeed a certificated teacher, and, for the present at all 


events, the supply of uncertificated teachers must be a matter of 


considerable importance. In this connexion it is therefore 
necessary to consider how far the supply of candidates now 
coming forward for recognition in the preliminary stages of the 
profession is adequate to furnish a sufficient number of uncer- 
tificated as well as of certificated teachers to meet the needs of 
schools of various types. Reference was made in our last 
report to the serious fall in the number of young persons 
entering upon pupil-teachership and bursarship, and to the 


gravity of the problem from the public point of view. Later 


figures are now available, and they indicate that the situation 


se 


Unless the supply of teachers is rendered secure it will be very 


difficult for local education authorities or the Board of Educa- 
tion to effect any very considerable improvement in the present 
standards of staffing, or to bring about any general reduction 
in the size of classes. 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 


During the year ended July 31, 1910, there was a net 
increase of 55 in the number of ordinary public elementary 
schools in England and Wales; because, while the number of 
council schools increased by 181, the number cf voluntary 
schools decreased by 126. This alteration in numbers was due 


tothe transfer of 44 voluntary schools and part of one other 


school, the part becoming a separate school, to local education 
authorities ; to the re-transfer of a council school ; and to the 
fact that while the number of voluntary schools closed exceeded 
the number opened by 83, the number of council schools opened 
exceeded the number closed by 137. 

A further analysis of these figures as between England and 
Wales shows that during the year ended July 31, 1910, there 
was a net increase of 39 in the number of ordinary public 
elementary schools in England; 219 new council schools were 
opened, and 41 voluntary schools, together with part of one 
other voluntary school, were transferred to the local education 
authorities, while 109 council schools were closed ; one council 
school was transferred ; 32 voluntary schools were opened and 
104 were closed, while 41, as above-mentioned, were transferred. 
There was, therefore, during the year a net increase of 151 in 
the number of council schools and a net decrease of 112 in the 
number of voluntary schools in England, 
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Similarly in Wales during the year ended July 31, 1901, 
there was a net increase of 16 in the number of ordinary public 
elementary schools. This increase may be analysed as follows: 
29 new council schools were opened and three voluntary schools 
were transferred to the local authorities, while two council 
schools were closed ; 11 voluntary schools were closed, while 
three, as above-mentioned, were transferred. There was, there- 
fore, during the year, anet increase of 30 in the number of 
council schools and a net decrease of 14 in the number of 
voluntary schools in Wales. 


HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The changes to be recorded in the number of higher elemen- 
tary schools during the year ended July 31, 1910, are as 
follows : In England and Wales 10 schools were recognised for 
the first time as higher elementary schools, four of these having 
previously been parts of recognised ordinary public elementary 
schools and six being new schools. One higher elementary 
school was closed during the year. The total number of higher 
elementary schools on July 31, 1910, was 53. An analysis of the 
figures as between England and Wales shows that there was a 
net increase of six higher elementary schools in England and of 
three in Wales. 

It is, however, to be borne in mind, the report points out, that 
educational work with a practical bias, similar to that which 
should be attempted in higher elementary schools, can be con- 
ducted in public elementary schools subject to the ordinary 
requirements of the code. These requirements are less exacting 
than those which are imposed upon higher elementary schools 
in order to secure that the standard maintained in those schools 
shall justify the payment of higher grants for them. In the 
next report the Board will have to record that the number of 
schools recognised as higher elementary schools has diminished, 
and they hope then to take the opportunity of commenting in 
detail upon the significance of the change ; for the present 
they have have only to remark that this reduction in the 
number of schools conducted under Chapter VI. of the Code 
does not necessarily represent any slackening in the effort to 
provide special educational facilities for the more promising of 
those older scholars who are not transferred to secondary 
schools or to schools recognised under Article 42 of the Regula- 
tions for Technical Schools, &c. 


NUMBER OF SCHOLARS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Since 1905-6 the number and the age distribution of the 
scholars attending elementary schools have been affected in a 
marked degree by certain influences, the effect of which is 
certainly not yet exhausted. While the number of scholars 
over 12 at the end of the school year has increased, the number 
of scholars under five has diminished to a greater extent, and 
the natural increase in the number of scholars between five and 
12 was at one period insufficient to compensate for the balance 
ofloss. The downward movement of the total number in the 
years 1905-6 and 1906-7 was, however, arrested in 1907-8; in 
that year the number under five fell by 26,956, the number 
between five and 12 rose by 37,680, the number over 12 
rose by 1,156, and the net increase of scholars of all ages was 
11,880. In 1908-9 the number of scholars under five fell by 
14,625, the number between five and 12 rose by 42,359, the 
number over 12 rose by 15,978, and the net increase in the 
number of scholars ofall ages was 43,712. In 1909-10 the 
number of scholars under five fell by 35,311, the number 
between five and 12 rose by 34,354, the number over 12 rose 
by 10,114, and the net increase of scholars of all ages was 9,157. 
These figures refer to ordinary public elementary schools, higher 
elementary schools, special schools, and certified efficient 
schools. 








THE VETO BILL AND THE NEXT EDUCATION 
BILL. 
REFERENCES IN PUBLIC SPEECHES, 
MR, J. REDMOND. 


Speaking to a public meeting of Welsh Liberals at Holyhead 
on Friday in last week, Mr. J. Redmond, M.P., told his audience 
that if Welshmen would help Irishmen to gain Home Rule, 
Irishmen would assist them in obtaining disestablishment and 
an alteration in the educational system. As reported by Zhe 
Freeman's Journal, his words were : 

In Wales to-day the desire for disestablishment of the Welsh 


Church arises from their national sympathies, and I say here 
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day that Wales may rely on the Irish party to help her by 
aes ets in their aed to insist that Welsh Disestablish- 
ment shall be carried into law in this Parliament, and even on 
education, about which there are divergent views amongst men 
of different creeds, I say that in essentials there are in my 
opinion no such differences as to prevent a settlement being 
arrived at with perfect respect for the divergent views of various 
creeds. We recognise Wales’s right to autonomy in this move- 
ment, to self-government in this matter, and, as Mr, Griffith 
will remember, when Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill was before 
the House of Commons the Irish party voted unanimously in 
favour of that clause of the Bill directed to accord an autonomy 
for Welsh education under which the work of it would be in the 
hands of the Welsh people themselves ; and so far as the main 
grievance, as we consider it, of the Nonconformists in the 
country is concerned, that is a grievance that can be described 
in the words “the single school area,” the Irish Catholic repre- 
sentatives have always fully sympathised with the position taken 
up and always were, and are to-day, willing to give their best 
aid to absolutely remove that grievance. For my part I look 
forward to that day which Mr. Griffith alluded to as coming in 
the future when the thorny education question shall be settled 
by agreement, as I hope it will, on national lines, and for my 
part I see no insuperable obstacle to such a settlement as will 
be national and permanent. Therefore I say that in all these 
great causes which lie at the very heart of the two countries 
Ireland and Wales are perfectly united, with the same interests, 
the same ambitions, and the same aspirations; and, that being 
so, is it not a scandalous perversion of the truth for any man to 
say that the present majority in the House of Commons seeking 
for these ideals is a “log-rolling conspiracy,” where men are 
voting against their convictions in favour of one measure from 
men who in turn disapprove of that measure themselves? No; 
and that being so, nothing must be allowed to divide our forces. 
No question of jealousy, no question of impatience, of clamour 
for precedence, must be allowed to interfere with the solidarity 
of our forces. Time can be found, and time must be found, to 
carry these great issues through this Parliament; and no one, 
Welsh or Irish, will be treacherous enough by raising side 
issues to distract us from our work, 


Mr. RUNCIMAN. 


Speaking, on Saturday, at the annual meeting of the Mid- 
Northampton Liberal Association in reply to a resolution 
expressing confidence in the Government, Mr. Runciman said 
that the Liberal party would not end its ambitions with the 
passage of the Parliament Bill. It was a means to an end. 
Did anyone in his senses imagine that the Government were 
going to allow the Education Act of 190z-to remain as at 
present? All they asked with regard toeducation was equality 
of opportunity and fair play. They did not like the Act, but the 
House of Lords had foiled attempts to amend it. So the 
Government had to go on month after month administering an 
Act the principles of which they disliked, and the machinery of 
which impeded the best work to be got out of educational insti- 
tutions. That was an intolerable position. If the Parliament 
Bill became law—no Conservative need be under a misappre- 
hension on this point—he should urge that one of the early acts 
of the Liberal Government should be to deal with the education 
question. . 

In the evening Mr. Runciman, addressing a meeting under 
the auspices of the League of Young Liberals, said that “the 
first duty of a Minister of Education, when other questions 
have been got out of the way, will be to see that the Education 
Act of 1902 is wiped out.” 








THE SWANSEA SCANDAL. 
COMMENT BY “THE LAW TIMES.” 


If any example were needed as to the inadvisability, to use 
no stronger word, of conferring judicial functions upon adminis- 
trative departments, it is to be found, says Zhe Law Times, in 
the history of the Swansea school case. From time to time we 
have strongly protested in these columns against the tendency 
of the legislation of the past few years to give to the various 
departments concerned the right of finally deciding any ques- 
tions that may arise under the Acts of Parliament, and 
abrogating the right of the subject to appeal to the courts of 
the land. The case in question, in which the Board of 
Education was involved, was particularly outrageous, and no 
doubt it will give the public a foretaste of what they are to 
expect at the hands of the executive if the wholesome check of 
the courts of law is done away with. 

The matters involved in Rex v. Board of Education 
began as long ago as 1905, and from that time forward, 
when the first appeal was made to the Board of Educa- 
tion, the managers of the schools in question have been 
involved in a struggle to obtain common justice and fair play. 
Every impartial person, without a single dissentient, who has 
been called upon to give a decision on the matter has come to 
a conclusion against the local authority and the Board of 
Education. In 1908 we have Mr. Justice Hamilton (then Mr. 
Hamilton, K.C.) reporting after a public inquiry that a default 
had been committed under the Act. His report, however, was 
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entirely ignored by the Board of Education, who proceeded to 
what they were pleased to call hearing and determining the 
matter and decided in exactly the opposite sense. We now 
have the Divisional Court, the Court cf Appeal, and the House 
of Lords unanimously holding that the Board of Education 
have not really determined the questions put before them in 
1908, and making absolute rules for mandamus to hear and 
determine and for cer/zorar¢ to quash what they purported to 
have done. 

It is to be hoped that executive departments in the future 
will bear in mind the words of Lord Loreburn where he said in 
his judgment ; ‘Comparatively recent statutes have extended, 
if they have not originated, the practice of imposing upon 
departments or offices of state the duty of deciding or determ- 
ining questions of various kinds.” He then goes on to point out 
that these matters may be of an administrative kind that some- 
times will involve matter of laws well as matter of fact, and 
hecontinues: “I need not add that in doing either they must 
act in good faith and fairly listen to both sides, for that is a duty 
lying upon everyone who decides anything.” 
brief in favour of provided or non-provided schools, but to our 
mind both should receive equality of treatment. The Swansea 
school case, however, leaves a nasty taste in the mouth, and 
one cannot help being driven to the conclusion, eyen unwillingly, 
that religious and political considerations have been allowed 
to outweigh impattiality and justice. 


WHAT LED TO IT: MR, LLOYD GEORGE’S ADVOCACY. 


In connexion with the recent Swansea scandal it is interesting 
to recall a speech made by Mr. Lloyd George at a meeting of 
the Free Church Council in March, 1903. We quote from the 
report given at the time by Zhe Daily News: 


Mr. D. LLoyp GEORGE, M.P., whose entry during the 


proceedings had caused a great outbreak of cheering, proposed 
the following resolution : 


“This Council, being deeply convinced of the injustice of 


teaching sectarian dogmas at the public expense, and the 
serious results upon the minds of the children of such action, 
earnestly suggests to the education authorities that they should 
refuse to give money out of the rates to support sectarian schools 
unless, and until, the following conditions are secured: (1) That 
teachers be appointed by the local authority without reference 
to any sectarian test or qualification. (2) That teachers shall 
not be required to give instruction in any distinctly sectarian 
dogma.” R 
Mr. Lioyp GEORGE, who was received with loud and 
repeated cheers on coming forward to move the resolution, said 
there were two ways in which the county councils could 
approach the schools. One was to say, “ We humbly beseech 
ou to do this justice, but if you cannot see your way to doit, 
it cannot be helped, and in any event we are your most 
obedient servants.” That had been the original suggestion. 
The second and betterjway was to go to the sacerdotal gentlemen 
who managed voluntary schools and say to them—“ By the 
dispensation of a wise Providence, which has overruled the 
wicked designs of man, we, the county councils, are your 
masters, and you must give us fair play, for if you don’t we will 
put you on a reduced diet.” That was the resolution which he 
moved. In exalted quarters a bold policy had been endorsed. 
He had been glad to see that at a dinner of the Liberal League 
—where a bold policy was not to be expected—Sir Edward 
Grey said that this policy was a good one, that it was the old 
Whig policy... Well, if the Nonconformist policy did not exceed 
the policy of the Whigs—he would not proceed with the sentence. 
Did they propose to defy the Act? Not at all. He simply 
suggested that they should walk roundit. That did nottrouble his 


We hold no. 


conscience, being a lawyer ; it had been his business all his life ; — 


in fact, it was what lawyers lived on. : 

The Act said that the authority must levy rates, but did not 
say “for sectarian schools.” All it said was, that the council 
should have the duty of maintaining the schools in efficiency. 
But they could not maintain in efficiency any institution over 
which they did not have control. Very well ; there was an old 
maxim of law that they could not enforce an impossible contract, 
and when they had the Education Act to deal with, and also 
that maxim, what was a man todo? The Welsh councils were 
going to revert to the ancient constitutional maxim, and say, 
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“Nothing can make the schools efficient except under popular 
control, but if the managers and the Department are satisfied 
with them as they are, why worry us to give them more rates? 
We will maintain them as you hand them over to us.” It was 
said that that would end in a mandamus. Suppose it did, what 
was a mandamus? It sounded very formidable, but it really 
was not—it was simply a piece of blue paper. Before getting 
its mandamus the Education Department miust institute an 
inquiry. There might be a parish where four-fifths of the 
children were Nonconformists, but where no Nonconformist’s 
child had ever been allowed to become a teacher, except on the 
condition of betraying the faith of its fathers. The school might 
require another teacher, and the county council might say, 
“Are you going to give fair play to Nonconformists? If not, 
we do not see that it is necessary for the efficiency of your 
school that any more money should be spent upon it.” A man 
was not bound to see everything, and they could turn the blind 
eye. The managers would appeal to the Board of Education, 
which would say to the council, “ You must spend more 
money on the school.” The council could reply that in their 
opinion it was a reckless piece of extravagance, and that as 
guardians of the ratepayers they really could not do it. Now, all 
this would take time. They could not move a Government 
Department like a motor-car, and “my lords ” would be writing 
letters to the council. 

The Carnarvonshire County Council met only once a quarter. 
It would meet the next day, and there was a long agenda, with 
matters about roads and bridges in every part. These must be 
attended to. What would happen if they were neglected, and 
the bridge fell down? Then there were police matters—all 
under Acts of Parliament much’ more ancient than the Educa- 
tion Act. First come, first served. The Council met at one 
o’clock, and the last train anywhere left, he believed, at four. 
At the last there might be before the Council a communication 
from the Board of Education. The Chairman would say, “I am 
very sorry, but we cannot possibly attend to that,” and some- 
body would move an adjournment to the next meeting, which 
Now, who would say that the Council 
was defying the law? They weuld be proceeding in a perfectly 
legal manner. There was nothing in the Act to say that they 
must put such a matter first on the agenda, or stay beyond a 
certain hour. Things must be taken in their turn. This was 
what he meant when he said that he thought the path of the 
Act in Wales would be an exceedingly difficult one. Supposing 
that eventually the school question on the agenda was reached, 
there was no harm in taking time for reflection, especially when 
they were doing a most important duty. At any rate, the 
Conservative party ought not to hurry them. Eventually, say 
at the end of a twelvemonth they would reach this matter, 
there would then be a discussion, and the council would not see 
their way to comply with the wish of the Board of Education, 
and would recommend certain things to the Board, and there 
might be a deputation. The Board would say, “ You must do 
so and so,” and then there would be an inquiry. The Board 


- would send down an inspector, and all the facts would be 


dragged to the light of the day—the treatment of Noncon- 
formists, Gace’s Catechism, and the like, That was what the 
Board must get the wzasdamus on. When the mandamus had 
been granted, the council would consider what they should do. 
No mandamus would compel a quorum. There was not a 
quorum of Tories on the Carnarvonshire County Council. No 
one could have any idea how difficult this Act would be to work. 
But suppose it was possible to get a quorum, and the Council 
What then? ‘He was afraid the Chairman 
might be put in Holloway—but the Chairman was a Con- 
servative. 

It was a hopeless Act, and if the county councils of England 
did what the county councils of Wales meant to do it would be 
a dead letter. 

When (continued Mr. Lloyd-George) did a Government 
Department ever take on itself the task of mandamusing bodies 
representing the people of this country ?—and the present 
Government was not a very plucky one. They had needed 
Germany to bully Venezuela, and when they tackled a Welsh 
county council they would need a Concert of Europe. 





OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
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The Convent, The Avenue, Southampton. 


The following pupils were presented at the Royal Academy 
of Music Examination, and were successful : 


Advanced Grade, Pass Certificate: Vera Rogers. Jnter- 
mediate Grade, Honours Certificate: Adeline Hayes. Pass 
Certificate; Kathleen Warrington, Dorothy Brandon, Beryl 
Stenson, and Kathleen Crowley. Higher Dévision, Pass 
Certificate; Barbara Coleclough and Evelyn Moore, Lower 
Division, Pass Certificate: Vera Bunney. Elementary Division, 
Pass Certificate: Stella Gavin, Madeleine Pagella. 
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EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


FREE PLACES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND GRANT. 


MR. GOLDSTONE, in the House of Commons, asked how many 
secondary schools in receipt of the higher grant of the Board 
were allowed to offer less than the normal 25 per cent. of free 
places required by the regulations of the Board ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: A reduction of the normal free-place 
requirement of the Board is only allowed toa school on the 
request of the school authorities and in the light of representa- 
tions adequately supporting the application. The term “free 
place” is loosely used to describe not only places filled by 
pupils for whom no fee is charged by the school and no fee 
paid, but also where the full fee is charged but is paid to the 
school by the local authority, or from some other source, and 
not by the parent. Adopting this wider sense of the phrase, [ 
believe that, of the schools which had applied for and received 
a reduction of the normal requirement, twenty-four awarded or 
offered in the year 1910-11 25 per cent. or more of free places, If 
my hon. friend means, by free places, places filled by pupils for 
whom no fee is charged to anyone, I fear that I must ask him to 
repeat his question after Easter. 

MR. GOLDSTONE asked: Whether the question of the pro- 
portion of teachers ef elementary school origin on the staffs of 
secondary schools has been discussed by members of the staff of 
the Board ; and, if so, whether the summary of the discussion 
has been circulated by Memorandum, or otherwise, among his 
Majesty’s Inspectors of schools ? 

MR. RUNCIMAN : I am not sure what my hon. friend means 
by the expression “teachers of elementary school origin.” In 
its natural interpretation the expression would appear to apply 
to teachers who had received their preliminary education in 
public elementary schools. I have every reason to believe that 
no responsible member of the Board’s staff would consider that 
the suitability of a teacher for employment on the staff of a 
secondary school could be affected—adversely, at any rate—by 
the fact that he had received his preliminary education in a 
public elementary school. I think it is possible, however, that 
the question is intended to refer to teachers whose teaching 
experience has been acquired wholly or partly in public elemen- 
tary schools. It is certainly the case that, in some of their 
reports on individual secondary schools, inspectors have had 
occasion to suggest the desirability of strengthening the staff 
by the addition of men with some teaching experience beyond 
that which can be gained in public elementary schools where 
few children remain beyond the age of fourteen and the range 
of the curriculum is different from that of a secondary school. 
I have no reason to believe that it has ever been suggested on 
behalf of the Board that the mere fact that a teacher has served 
on the staff of a public elementary school should in any respect 
prejudice his chances of appointment to a post in a secondary 
school. Indeed, the inclusion of teachers with experience of 
this character is not. infrequently. recommended. Whatever 
may be the correct interpretation of the expression used by my 
hon. friend, itis equally true that no discussion of the question 
in general terms has taken place, and that any memorandum 
which any officer of the Board may have been inspired to write 
has not yet, so far as the Board are aware, had an opportunity 
of affecting anybody’s mind except his own, S 

MR. GOLDSTONE: ;May. I ask. whether the’ right hon. 
gentleman: is aware that,’ as a result of the recommendation 


.of his. Majesty’s: Inspectors in»various reports, teachers. who 


have gained the bulk of their experience: in elementary schools 
have been removed to the elementary schools from the secondary 
schools, as the result of action of the Board’s staff? - 
-Mr. RUNCIMAN; The answer I have given is a general 
answer to the question. If the hon. member has any particular 
case he can bring to my notice I shall, of course, inquire 
into it. oF 
_ Mr. BYLEs asked whether the Reports. of Inspectors of 
secondary schools last year revealed the fact that in nearly fifty 
districts the scales of salaries were so low as to be detrimental 
to the efficiency of those schools ; whether similar reports are 
made by the inspectors of elementary schools ; whether in any 
and, if so, in how many of these schools the scales of salaries 
are also deficient ; and whether, in such cases, the Board of 
Education will cause representations to that effect to be made 
to the local education authorities ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: In the year 1910 168 secondary schools 
received a full inspection ; in forty-seven of them the inspectors 
called attention to the inadequacy of the salaries. In some of 
these cases the salaries were fixed by scale, in others they were 
not. The Board called attention to such deficiencies where they 
found them to exist, because the low scale of salaries tended to 
PEEL EK BO BIS SIT I LO IE ET EE ED 


‘* The first point of wisdom is to discern that which is false, the 
second to know that which is true.’—Lacrantius. Every year 
The House of Jones and Witlis declines commands which involve, 
in the aggregate, thousands of pounds, preferring to do this than to 
accept instructions at a figure which would inevitably lead to the 
patron’s disappointment later. If the charges of this house 
appear slightly higher than catalogue prices the explanation lies in 
tbe greater solidity of construction, higher quality of materials, 
greater skill in workmanship, and greater beauty of design, which is 
apparent in all which emanates from 47, Great Russe/l-street, 
London, W.C. 
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one or both of the following results: either the school failed to 
secure the services of the adequately qualified teachers, or, 
having secured the services of such teachers, it failed to retain 
them. In clementary schools the qualifications of teachers 
are regulated by definite requirements of the Board under the 
Code. 

Mr. YERBURGH, on April 18, asked the President of the 
Board of Education: If he is aware that at the present time, 
as regards secondary education in English schools, 75 per cent. 
of the total cost is drawn from local sources, while only 25 per 
cent. is drawn from Imperial sources ; and whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of providing a larger proportion of the 
cost of secondary education by the Government? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: Iam not aware of the basis of the hon. 
member’s comparison, and I must not, therefore, be taken as 
confirming or disputing its accuracy. The grants for secondary 
schools were substantially increased by the 1907 Regulations, 
and I am unable to hold out any prospect of a further increase 
at the present moment. 


GRANTS FOR NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. DILLON has asked the Chief Secretary what had been 
the annual grants for building, enlarging, and endowing 
national schools in Ireland for the years from 1906-7 to 1910-11 ; 
what was the similar average for the five years preceding 1906-7 ; 
and what was the amount granted in this year’s Estimates. 

MR. BIRRELL: The total amount provided in the Estimates 
for building grants for national schools in Ireland for the five 
years beginning with 1906-7 was £230,000, The amount pro- 
vided in the previous five years was £137,500. The amount in 
the Estimates for 1911-12 is £65,000. 

Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secretary whether his attention 
had been called to the statement in the report of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland for 1905-6 on the 
question of grants for building and improving schools ; and 
seeing that in that report the Commissioners declared that an 
annual grant of £100,000 for five years would be required to 
deal with the arrears which had accumulated in consequence of 
the practical suspension of grants for the previous four years, 
would he state what steps he proposed to take. 

Mr. BIRRELL: My attention has been called to the statement 
in question. I have received an assurance that the sum of 
£240,000 which the Treasury undertook to provide for the 
purpose of building grants during the six years ending March 
31, 1913, will be substantially increased, and I shall be in a 
position to state the exact figures when the vote for publication 
in Ireland is under discussion. 

Mr. LONSDALE: What opportunity shall we have of dis- 
cussing that vote? 

Mr. BIRRELL: I hope by an early date. 

Mr. LONSDALE: Before Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. BIRRELL : I hope so. 











The Circular on the Recruitment of the Inspectorate. 
SIR J. YOXALL’s VIEWS. 


Resuming the adjourned debate on the Annual Conference of 
the National Union of Teachers on the Holmes Circular in 
regard to the recruitment of the inspectorate, Sir J. Yoxall, 
M.P., said that before Mr. Holmes left the Buard of Education 


last November he told him that he proposed to write a book in’ 


which he would tell the world that all he knew about education 
he had learnt from elementary teachers. He had received from 
Mr. Holmes many letters, but Mr. Holmes had laid an embargo 
of silence on him.. That day, however, there had come to him 
a document from which he could quote. It was a proof of the 
preface of the book which Mr. Holmes had written. _In justice 
to, and in vindication of, the man who had been made respon- 
sible by his official chiefs, he must read it. In this preface Mr. 
Holmes had said what he really thought of teachers. The 
speaker quoted many passages from the preface, a typical one 
being: “Handicapped as they had been by this and other 
adverse conditions, they had yet produced a noble band of 
pioneers to whom I for one owe what little I know about the 
inner meaning of education; and if I take an unduly high 
standard in judging of their work, the reason is that they them- 
selves, by the brilliance of their isolated achievements, have 
compelled me to take it.” When in former days the teachers 
made representations to Whitehall, on the letter or petition was 
written the endorsement “U.B.D.” When he went the other 
day to the Department to see the Circular he did not find 
“U.B.D.” but “ Appd.,” which was short for approved. Those 
letters were in the hancwriting of Sir Robert Morant, who had 
since minuted an expression of regret, not for approving the 
circular but for an error of judgment in permitting it to go 
out. Mr. Holmes never gave his assent to the circular going 
out, and the minute was not a sufficient apology from Sir 
Robert Morant, who approved the contents of the circular in 
letter and in spirit and sent it out. They must have a much 
more ample apology: It was not merely the teachers who 
condemned the Board of Education; local authorities and 
local officials held exactly the same views. Let them 
ask also any member of Parliament—Liberal, Labour, or 
Unionist— who, at the request of the local education authority 
in his constituency, had gone to Whitehall to plead for justice 
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and common sense. All sections told the same story: there 
was no Government Department so much distrusted and 
disliked. The Board of Education was a machine that worked 
with intense friction, that produced bungling, and worse. It 
was haughty, ignorant, presumptuous, dictatorial, impossible. 
Under Sir George Kekewich things proceeded with freedom, 
liberality, smoothness, pleasantness ;_ the difficulties had grown 
up entirely during the Permanent Secretaryship of Sir Robert 
Morant. Sir Robert had able lieutenants. There was the man 
so proud of his miscalculations on the supply of teachers that 
he broke through the official rules and put his initials at the 
end ; there was the man who checked and played the mischief 
with the development of the secondary school; there was 
another who had irritated the training colleges. Those were 
the men of whom Mr. Runciman spoke as if they were arch- 
angels of glory ; those were the men who drew up regulations, 
absurd in their futility and preposterous in their length. It was 
because of those men that the Board gave the trouble it did. In 
any other business in the world the office boy might by character. 
and industry climb to the head of the firm; that was never the 
case with the Board of Education. In their name he protested, 
and said that from that day forward they would never rest until 
they had broken down the system whereby Government — 
departments were mismanaged, under which traditions gave 
endless trouble to the real workers in the schools, whereby the 
power of social prestige and patronage were placed in the 
path of the advance of the boys and girls and the men and 
women who owed their early education to the teachers in the 
elementary schools. : 


~ * 
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WESTMINSTER. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. ~ 


Sunday, April 30: Cathedral, receives children’s offerings 


for Rescue Work, 4 p.m. 


Monday, May 1: Cathedral, assists at Chapter Mass, — 
10.30 a.m. y 

Tuesday, May 2: Walton-on-the-Naze, opens new tempo- 
rary church, II a.m. * 


Wednesday, May 3: Hanwell, Visitation and Confirmation, — 
5pm. — : 
Tyburn Convent, Marble Arch, W., gives 
Benediction, 5 p.m. 
Harrow-road, W., Visitation and Con- 
firmation, 7.30 p.m. z - 
Bethnal Green, lays Foundation-stone of 
church, 4 p.m. 


Thursday, May 4: 


Saturday, May 6: 


THE Forty Hours’ PRrayer.—Second Sunday after Easter, 
April 30 : Holloway. oe 

THE CATHEDRAL: Low Sunpay.—After the stress of Holy Week 
and Eastertide, with their numerous long and varied ceremonies, to 
those who saw through them their deep spiritual significance and 
followed them with devotion, impressive in the highest degree, but 
bewildering to those who could not look on them with understandin 
there was a special fitness in the sermon which Mgr. Moyes delivere 
on Low Sunday at the twelve o’clock Mass. It was an exposition of 
the nature, origin, and _congruousness of ceremonies in the expression — 
of public worship. He showed by abundant illustration from the 
Bible that the worship of the Jews was saturated with ceremonial. 
Christ lent his countenance to ceremonies in the institution of the 
Sacrament of Baptism and of the Holy Eucharist. With ceremony He 
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healed the blind man when He took clay and moistened it with His 
lips and applied it to the eyes which were made to see, He breathed 
on each of the Apostles separately when He gave them His com- 
mission to go and teach. The history of the earliest ages of the 
Church showed that the first Christians were fully accustomed to 
ceremonial in worship, which recent discoveries of records of the Syrian 
Church corroborated. Some ceremonies, as in the Sacraments, were 
essential, some were accidental, -Some descended from Christ and the 
apostolic age, some were added and developed or altered from time to 
time in the wisdom of the Church. All were based on the fundamental 
notion of reasonable worship. A man received all things from God, 
he returned all to Godin worship. Man’s nature was composite, made 
up of body and soul, and to be reasonable his worship must reflect his 
inward and his outward nature, must be the worship of the whole 
man. Our natural life was filled with ceremony. Speech and ceremory 
were on the same plane. Speech was the outward expression of thought, 
and the spoken word was accompanied by gesture. We bowed the 


head, raised the hat, grasped the hand, in ceremonial expression of | 20ce of the feast of the Patron Saint of England. 


respect and friendship. Ceremony was reasonable. It was also 
didactic. As modern educationists thought they had made discoveries 
in teaching in the multiplication and use of apparatus, the Church from 
the beginning had taught its object-lessons of truth through its symbols 
and ceremonies. The Church had ever impressed on her children 
reverence for the Bible in the ceremonial of the Mass. When the 
Nicene Creed proclaimed the truth of the Incarnation against the 
heresy of Arius, ‘‘ Et Incarnatus est ex Maria Virgine et Homo factus 
est,” they bowed the knee in adoration, as they did before the Blessed 
Eucharist. Incense rose as the symbol of prayer to the throne of God, 
and when ministers and faithful and the graves of the dead were censed 
it was in token of the truth that the body had been made in baptism 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. These and a thousand examples illus- 
trated the dogmatic truth that revealed itself in the symbolism of the 
sacred liturgy. But in the ceremony they were never to forget the 
spirit within and bebind it that moved the soul to union witb God in 
spirit and in truth. 

Although there was a natural reaction in attendance from the pressure 
of the preceding fortnight the Cathedral was well filled, and it was 
curious to note the thoroughly representative character of the con- 
gregation in race and calling and worldly circumstance. Even the 
Final Cup Tie contributed a contingent of the cloth-cap brigade with 
their northern burr. 


~ COMMERCIAL-ROAD: MIssION BY FATHER B. VAUGHAN.—The 


mission opened by Father Bernard Vaughan and his three companions 
on Sunday last is going along in great enthusiasm. Before the last 
Mass the missioners stood at the church door, for a quarter of an hour, 
and presented holy water to the worshippers as they entered. Then 
when Mass began, a procession to the sanctuary, headed by the cross- 
bearer, sung the ‘* Veni Creator,” and the missioners followed, the 
prayer being sung by Fatber Vaughan. It was a grand sight ; a packed 
church, a prayerful congregation, a group of ardent missioners, the 
pastor and his faithful colleagues—all bent on the fervent, holy 
purpose of apostleship, Father O’Neill preached the sermon ; and in 
the evening at 7 o’clock after the outdoor procession, Father Vaughan 
preached to a great crowd a powerful sermon, on the end of our 
existence, Every day Father Bernard is seen knocking at doors and 
cheering poor people in the courts and alleys. There are some who 
fear that Father Vaughan does not know the poor, and cannot come 
down to their level. In the ‘‘top floor back” in Jumper Buildings, 
four flights of stairs from the flags, Father Bernard Vaughan is as much 
at home as he is in Mayfair. Those who do not know the man, and 
those only, can doubt his extraordinary knowledge of the poor. Lady 
Edmund Talbot is a daily worker amongst the poor during the 
mission. She keeps herself quite unknown. Father Ring has given 
her a district to work up, and as late as 9.30 p.m. she is seen encourag- 
ing and persuading people to come to the mission. Lady Paget is also 
often seen moving about quite unknown. The ladies of the Settlement 
are all active in calling upon lapsed Catholics and indifferent 
parishioners. On next Sunday evening Father Bernard will lead 1,000 
school children in procession from the church at six o’clock to appeal 
to and pray for their parents. The Children of Mary in their costumes 
of blue and white will also join, and youth and innocence will joi 
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FARM-STRRET CHOIR: COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT.—The Farm- 
street choir did honour to one of its members, Mr. Michael Henry, on 
Thursday last, at the Holborn Restaurant, by a complimentary concert, 
in which not only the principal members took part, including Mr. 
Brewer, Signor Bacci and Mr. Millett, but about 40 of the principal 
concert artists in London showed that Catholic art is not second to 
any. Miss Lizzie Hyde and Miss Hope Jackson deserve special note, 
and—it is now no secret—a Farm-street convert to the faith, Mr. George 
Mozart, gave of his best and convulsed the audience with his humour. 


EE 


SOUTHWARK. 


St. GkorGE’s CATHEDRAL: Feast or St. Grorce: A GREAT 
GATHERING.—The Feast of St. George was celebrated in the Cathedral 
of Southwark, and seldom before has such a large congregation 
assembled in the mother church of the diocese to assist at the observ- 
On Sunday there 
were record attendances at all the services, but it was on Monday night, 
the occasion of the annual festival of the choirs of South London, that 
the congregation proved a record one. On the previous day the Bishop 
of Southwark pontificated at High Mass, being assisted by Canon 
Sprankling, the Administrator, and the clergy of the Cathedral. The 
voluntary choir gave a devotional rendering of Gounod’s ‘* Messe 
Solennelle,” and as an Offertory, Mozart’s ‘Jubilate Deo.” In the 
evening his lordship officiated at Pontifical Vespers and gave Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

On Monday evening the United Choirs Festival was a special feature 
of the celebration, and units from many of the South London parishes 
assisted to augment the choir for the great occasion. The Cathedral 
was packed to the main entrance, and the wardens experienced some 
difficulty in clearing the aisles for the procession, which is a feature of 
the celebration, to pass. Many members of the congregation wore the 
favourite flower associated with the name of England’s popular Saint, 
and the red coats of a number of soldiers amongst the congregation 
gave colour to the impressive scene. Hanging from the massive 
pillars of the Cathedral were a number of deep red coloured banners, 
and the high altar was ablaze with many lighted candles. The scene 
was one of deep impressiveness, and recalled the fact that the people 
of England still cherished the memory and the glorious deeds of their 
Patron Saint, and appreciated the celebration of the feast by the 
Church. 

Pontifical Vespers were sung by the Bishop of Southwark, and there 
were also present the Bishops of Birmingham and Shrewsbury. The 
Vespers were sung by the representatives of the choirs of 14 missions, 
the accompaniments being provided by the grand organ played by 
Father Wilderspin. 

In the procession of the relic, several men’s societies took part. The 
relic reposes in a massive silver reliquary, and it was borne on the 
shoulders of four priests. First in the procession came the members of 
the Blessed Sacrament Guild in their distinctive habits and carrying a 
banner of St. George. Then came various other banners of the Saints 
each accompanied by members of confraternities. In the procession 
were Canon Murnane, Father E. F. Murnane, Fathers Donovan, 
Cassels, Sparling, and other clergy of South London. As fhe proces- 
sion passed around the Cathedral the battle-cry, as it has been not 
inaptly described, of the Guild of Our Lady of Ransom, ‘ Faith of our 
Fathers,” was sung with considerable fervour, and when the great 
organ over the main entrance played the opening notes of ‘* God bless 
our Pope,” the vast congregation gave expression to their love and 
devotion to the Sovereign Pontiff by joining heartily in the singing ot 
the hymn. : 

Benediction by the Eishop of Southwark concluded what was 
generally agreed to be one of the most successful celebrations of the 
feast of England’s Patron Saint, and that success was due in a great 
measure to the services of the voluntary choirs of South London. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT.—Two meetings of the officials of _ 
the League of the Cross have been held this week to arrange future 
meetings of the organisation in various parts of London. In Brents- 
court Schools, Borough, on Sunday afternoon delegates from all parts of 


| South London discussed the forthcoming demonstration to be held in 


hands with the missioners to call from the highways and by-ways those ;-Battersea Park to celebrate the 103rd birthday of the late Cardinal 


who are almost ‘‘dead” to faith and to God. The Archbishop has 
very kindly expressed a hope to come one night to the church to 
bless the people. Father Ring has been asked by multitudes to say 
when are the occasions when Father Vaughan preaches. He: has this 
sure information to convey, that Father Vaughan can be heard every 


_ night of the week, and ‘on next Sunday night he will give the people a 


special message for their homes. 

Tue CrusADE OF ReEscuE. — Sunday next, April 30, Good 
Shepherd Sunday, will be Crusade Sunday at Westminster Cathedral. 
Father Bans will make an appeal on behalf of the work at the 
12 o’clock Mass, and Father Collins will preach for the same object at 
the evening service. Collections will be made at the doors of the 
Cathedral after each of the services for the Crusade of Rescue. In the 
afternoon the Archbishop will receive the offerings of the children of 
the archdiocese towards the support of the destitute children in the 
care of the Crusade of Rescue. 

PROVIDENCE (Row) NIGHT REFUGE AND HomeE.—An excellent 
concert was given to the inmates of the above Refuge on Friday 
evening last. The artists included Miss Kathleen Barrett, Miss Irene 
Fox (violinist), Miss Nora Fox, Miss Annie Henesy, Mrs. Rupert 
O’Hea, Mr. Frank McNulty, Mr. J. H. McNulty (elocutionist), Mr. 
P. J. Morrissey, Mr. J. S. Regan, and Mr. Nolan Sarll, whose efforts 
were most successful and greatly appreciated by the large audience. 
The humorous part of the programme was in the safe hands 
of Mr. Rupert O’Hea and Mr. J. H. Welch, who caused endless 
merriment by their amusing songs and imitations. 

A special word of praise is due to Miss Annie Henesy, who proved 
herself an able accompanist, and to Mr. J. J. Fox, who was musical 
director. A vote of thanks to the performers was carried with 
acclamation. Amongst the visitors were the Rev. C. Donovan, Mr. 
W. H. Foreman, Mr. Alderman J. W. Gilbert, L.C.C., Mr. T. G. 
King, K.S.G., and others. 


Manning. It was reported that offers of support had been received from 
a number of Trade Unions and Temperance Societies, and the list of 
speakers would include representatives of various religious bodies. 

On Monday evening delegates for Southwark and Westminster met 
at Archbishop’s House, and it was decided to hold the annual festival 
of the League in June. If his engagements permit, the Archbishop of 
Westminster will be invited to address a meeting to encourage the 
League in its temperance propaganda in London. Outdoor demon- — 
strations in the four quarters of the Metropolis will be held during the 
summer, and every effort is to be made to revive a practical interest in 
the work of the organisation. 





(Continued on page 659.) 








JOHN HARDMAN & CO,, 


24, HAYMARKET, NEWHALL HI111, 


Lonpon, S.W. BIRMINGHAM. 


ARTISTS 


in Stained Glass, 
Mural Decorations, 
and Engravers of 


Memorial Brasses, 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,’ 
C CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors, On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be sarne Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. : . 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. : si 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. 3 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., aasisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

WN.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


Sergey eee ee 

CoORSERT “OUR LADY of SION,” 

1, NEW WEST-END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. : 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas,) 
ScHooLt For THE DauGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SUPIEGES: 

Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. |. : : 
N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


a 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 

BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 

Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 

Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 

School, 

Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 

situation, New and up-to-date accom- 

modation. Preparation for Matriculation 

and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 

London Chamber of Commerce. 


UPBSULIne CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 











x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 


2, St, Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have te 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 

Prospectuses on application. 

The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


CENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED). 





The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


ricr education. 
Centre for thea Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


E inattons. : 
Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed, Large play- 
ground. 
Apply to Rev. Mother, 


tetas io a 
S?: FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
: ~ New Term began January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


GONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education, Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements periect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 






GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNnvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
ComPANIoNS OF Jzsus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 
per cent. Passes in Music usually roo per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD, 

Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum, Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 














ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 
Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply Rev. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Exaimina- 
tions, 

For Prospectus apply Mother Supsrior. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells, 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions, 










Pupils may enter at any time. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
" .COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 
Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


S T. MACR YY SPeAB BEY; 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs, 
Under the Patronage of his Grace ihe 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated, 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 





Beautifully 


apply to the Brother 








THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, ne SOMERSET. 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis 
swimming, rifle shooting, an 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 








READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH Crass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Younc LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German, 





BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL AporATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Musicand Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 


CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best HAuglish and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Needlework. Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for. , 


Apply to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackpool, 
LOVELY STROUD. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire. Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &e. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. For particulars apply Rev. Mother 





Pricoress. 
St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 
Stroud, Gloucester. 





DOORESCLE ABBEY, 
Ghent, Belgium. 
Thoroughly modern education for English 





and Colonial girls. ~ French and German 
spoken daily. Hrench, German, and English 
certificated mistresses. Homecomforts. Out- 
door games; swimming. Special attention 
paid to health, 

Pension 442 per annum. 


Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium. 








CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘* Society of Oxford Home Students” fer Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- — 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
- SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
atronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. 








The Convent is beautifully situated in its own: 


grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field; &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum, 


Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals ~ 


and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. 
PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a_ separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years, The usual high standard of mental development 
and 7 training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. ntire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 





The Bracing Air of Ventnor 
is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating a:rangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
making. Escort from London 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 


St: JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

HE Labour party’s motion 
on Poor Law administra- 
tion calling on the Govern- 
ment to take immediate action to 
carry into effect the condemnation of the system pronounced 
by the Royal Commission was proposed by Mr. Goldstone. 
He pointed out that at present some 460,000,000 a year 
was being spent on 1,700,000 people. There was over- 
lapping and waste of effort, and he called special attention 
tothe position of the children, public health and mixed 
workhouses. The object to be attained was the prevention 
of destitution, and that could best be secured by dealing 
“properly and adequately with the children. In the 
discussion which followed and proceeded on non-party 
lines several Unionist members came forward to call for 
drastic action. Mr. Spear said that the relief of the poor 
could best be done by extending the powers and 
improving the system of the present Boards of Guardians 
rather than by abolishing those bodies and transferring 
their duties to county or borough councils. Mr. Hills said 
he should like to see the 20,000 children living in work- 
houses taken from the control of the Poor Law and handed 
over to the Board of Education. Lord Cavendish-Bentinck 
urged that what was wanted was an extension to the Local 
Government Board of some of the powers possessed by the 
Board of Education, which would enable the withdrawing of 
grants from Poor Law authorities which did not properly 
carry out their duties. Mr. Lansbury’s view was that our 
failure was due to the fact that nothing was done till destitu- 
tion was reached. Something ought to be done quickly to 
carry out the recommendations of the Royal Commission. 
After all this Mr, Burns's cheery reply was refreshing and 
reassuring. He began by telling the House that the Local 
Government Board could not be expected to remove causes 
of misery and destitution which were economic in origin 
and social in their operation. The suggested transfer of 
paupers to the County Councils could scarcely be done in 
the present state of unpreparedness of the latter. Pauperism 
was yielding to scientific dealing. In 1850 they had 62 per 
thousand of their total population paupers, but in 1909 that 
62 per thousand had been reduced to 26. Since he had 
been in office it had diminished to 18°7. In 1850 54 per 
thousand of the population received cutdoor relief, but in 
1909 the number was 15 per thousand. At the present 
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time it was 11 per thousand. Pauper children, of whom 
they had heard so much, had been reduced from 26 to 7 
per thousand. Able-bodied outdoor relief had been reduced 
from 12 to 2 per thousand, which was almost a negligible 
figure, while the number of indoor paupers remained practi- 
cally stationary. Since 1834 they had spent £6006,000,060 
upon solving this. and cognate -problems, and he was 
surprised that so relatively small an amount of money had 
' done so much good. Since 1905 the total pauperism of the 
the country had diminished by 22 per cent. and outdoor 
pauperism by 33 per cent. The Government were trying to 
prevent pauperism by removing the causes of destitution— 
by old-age pensions, labour exchanges, and a scheme of 
compulsory insurance against unemployment. These things 
were solid advanceszon either of the Reports of the Royal 
Commission. He believed in the development of that 
policy, and not by any form of improved Poor Law would 
they find a better and sounder remedy than half the 
nostrums advanced by visionaries. People talked of 
pauperism as if it were a matter of wages, or moral or 
physical disability. It was not. Pauperism in its main 
element was a matter of sickness and ill-health. Thirty per 
cent. of the total pauperism and 50 per cent. of the cost of 
pauperism, on which the country spent fifteen and a half 
millions a year, were due to sickness alone. Unless they 
grappled with sickness and invalidity the bedrock cause of 
pauperism would remain. 


Mr. Golding’s Bill for dealing with undesir- 
—ANOTHER able aliens, which was introduced before the 
ALIENS 5 
BLK, Home Secretary’s measure, secured a Second 
Reading on Friday in last week after an 
interesting discussion, as a result of which it was referred 
to a Grand Committee with Mr. Churchill’s approval. The 
Bill is more comprehensive than the Government’s measure, 
which only deals with the expulsion of aliens and the 
carrying of pistols by them and a few other minor points. Mr. 
Golding’s Bill provides that aliens who wish to possess 
pistols must obtain a permit, and authorises, in certain 
circumstances, searches under warrant for firearms. It also 
seeks to strengthen the law regarding the expulsion of 
convicted aliens. But it does much more. It proposes, 
among other things, that aliens who in future become 
liable to inspection under the Act of 1905 should be 
. registered, that employers inducing aliens to come here 
must pay fair rates of wages as determined under the 
Trade Board Act or the Fair Wages clauses, and that 
every ship bringing an immigrant to our shores should be 
treated as an immigrant ship and so become subject to 
inspection. In moving the Second Reading Mr, Golding 
pointed out that his Bill was directed against the undesir- 
able and criminal alien, and had for its purpose to save 
England from continuing to be the sink for foreign human 
refuse and foreign criminality, It was in no way intended 
to interfere with our traditional right of asylum for genuine 
refugees. He showed how infrequent expulsions were. In 
1909, when there 486 recommendations for expulsions, no 
.ess than 2,352 aliens were convicted. Returns were 
frequent. The Bill proposed to strengthen the law by 
giving powers of search to the police. The motion after 
being seconded by Sir G. Doughty was opposed by Mr. 
Booth, who minimised the peril from aliens and objected 
to such a cockney view as was contained in the Bill. He 
was supported by Mr. Roberts. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
had much to say about the sacred right of asylum, and 
pointed out that the most serious omission in the Bill was 
that it failed to deal with the characteristic feature of the 
problem—the cencentration of aliens. Then it should be 
remembered that but few of the crimes committed by aliens 
were by those who travelled third-class. After some 
further discussion Mr. Churchill rose to reply. -He could 
not agree with the proposals as to registration, which would 
necessitate an expensive system for its being followed up. 
The existing Act had not been inoperative. As to the right 
of asylum he was as strong in its support as anyone, 
but when we spoke of the right of asylum he did not think 
we meant the artificial pumping in of a specially-selected 
undesirable class who, but for the modern development of 
communication, and but for the special trade enterprise of 
shipping companies, would never have thought of coming 
here at all. That was not quite the same thing as the 
exodus, say, from France of the Huguenots. Then he 
announced bis intention of asking the Port of London 
Authority to do their duty of setting up a receiving house. 
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He also, admitted that there was a great deal id i 

favour of the prohibition of oesisneee being been Ne 
the country in batches for the purpose of breaking a strike 
Mr. Churchill concluded by recommending that the 
Second Reading should be agreed to and the Bill sent toa 
Grand Committee, a course which Mr. Long hailed with 
satisfaction. . 269 


Me ~~ In the House on Monday the Duke of Marl- 
Staten ca borough called the attention of the Govern- 
THE conco, Ment to the resolution of the Imperial Confer- 
ahd ence of 1907 in favour of the encouragement of 
emigration to British Dominions, and called for further 
action especially in régard to children and women emigrants 
Lord Lucas replied that emigration to our colonies was 
increasing, and that the subject would be discussed at the 
coming conference. Lord Selborne insisted on the 
necessity of sending the proper sort of people and the 
subject dropped. Then Lord Mayo inquired of the Govern- 
ment why no Consular reports from the Congo State had 
been published since the one furnished by Colonel Thesiger 
in 1909, and moved for further papers. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury pointed out the difficult position of those who 
like himself, were still waiting to see the promises of the 
Government fulfilled in regard to the Congo. Reports not 
always judicial came from travellers, whilst those from 
missionaries had hitherto been justified by facts! The real 
source to which we ought to be able to have recourse was the 
consular service. He looked forward with keen anxiety to 
the reply of the Government in order to know whether it 
was necessary to renew his protest with regard to one of the’ 
most intolerable episodes in ancient or modern history which 
had ever disgraced a country which, professing to be 
civilised, had got enormous numbers of people helplessly 
under its control ina region about which it was almost 
impossible to obtain first-hand information in the way in 
which they obtained it from other quarters. The Govern- 
ment’s reply was made by Lord Morley, who pointed out 


the magnitude and difficulty of the task undertaken by the — 


Belgian Government, and appealed to people i 

see. “In virtue of a Desens March Pe Caro ete 
a translation had that day been placed in 
system under which the chief products 
rubber and ivory, were exploited by the State, a system 


the library—the © 
of the country, — 


which produced most hateful results, was undoubtedly — 


passing away. That system involved the payment of taxes 
est and it was that system that 
villainous acts of oppression : for under it natural] 

: every 
effort was made by the State officials he 
largest possible amount of rubber from 


to screw out the — 
the country, An~ 


"i 


led to the most — 


Yh 
f 
9 


immense area was treated as State domain, and in that — 


area no private enterprise was permitted, 


had not the opportunity to obtain money with which to pay — 


the taxes. By the Decree it was settled that the country 
should be thrown open to trade in three sections. 
than half the country was thrown 
another section would be thrown open on July 1 next; and 
a third on July 1, rore. small 


so that the natives — 


This would leave a very small — 


f 


\ 


4 


‘ 


More i 
open on July 1, 1910; 


j 
’ 
i 
‘ 


area indeed which was occupied by companies with con- — 


cessions giving them exclusive rights, and in which 
would still be restricted. oe 


promote trade had also been passed since 1909.” 
Government would not approve of annexation until the 
could show that our treaty rights were being fulfilled. The 


outside public must remember that they could not doa 


worse thing to promote reform in the Congo State than to 
let the Belgian Government feel that they were there asa 
sort of censor or a rather over-fastidious schoolmaster. To 
take steps of that kind would be to do what would be the 
least likely to further their objects, 


In the House of Commons Mr. 


foe SEE CINTMENT Asquith made hig long-promised state- 


OF JUSTICES OF 
THE PEACE, , 
Bi the Peace in reply to the Radicals, who > 
are complaining against the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Asquith 
showed that the Advisory Committees recommended by 
the Commission were being appointed, and 
from Lord Loreburn, in which he announced his intention 
i Be a course he had deliberately marked out for 
imself. € appointment of Justices belonge i 
to his office, and he Sad Meni 
Committees, 


F 


bs 


A number of other decrees 
calculated to improve the system of administration and to — 


The | 


with the help of the new 
adhere to the principles he had laid down _ 


‘ 


4 


ment on the appointment of Justices of — 


read a letter 
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- Asquith did not agree. 
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_ been obtained and opposed the Bill. 
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from the beginning. He advised that a day should be 
given for a discussion on the subject, but with this Mr. 
The House then turned to 
Clause II. of the Veto Bill. Seven pages of amendments 
were ruled out ‘by the Chairman under the Kangaroo 
Closure, and Mr. Asquith accepted Mr. Bridgeman’s 
suggestion that the provisions of the clause should not take 
effect unless two years had elapsed between the date of the 
Second Reading of the Bill in the House of Commons 
and the date on which it passed for the third time. Dis- 
cussion then turned on an amendment from Sir F. Ban- 
bury, which sought to limit the action of the Clause to 
Bills rejected, but not amended, by the Lords. This was 
objected to, as. was Mr. Cave’s amendment to secure a 
process by which the Lords could request amendments by 
the Commons, Mr. Churchill declaring that it was an over- 
refinement of machinery. Mr. Hope’s proviso empowering 
the King by an Order in Council to suspend the operation 
of a Bill presented to him for four months after the dis- 
solution of Parliament was described by Mr. Asquith as 
an attempt to revive the dead Veto of the Crown, and he 
would have none of it. 


The Lords on Tuesday, after a lengthy dis- 


SMALL cussion, gave a Second Reading to Lord Dun- 
| OWNERSHIP 3 : . 
scuemes, more’s Bill for the establishment of small 


: ownersbips and a national land bank in order 


that it might go to a Select Committee and be considered 


along with Lord Malmesbury’s Bill on the same subject. 


_ Lord Dunmore said that whilst the Small Holdings Act had 
not been as effective as was hoped, the fact that the tenants 
_ were able to pay the high rents demanded was of good augury 
_ for the Unionist schemes for the creation of a system of 
_ freehold tenure. 
_ Bill bring the owner and the purchaser together, and the 
transaction was to have the approval of the Board of 
_ Agriculture, the parcels of land not to exceed 50 acres, 


The county council would under his 


With regard to the problem of obtaining the necessary 
capital at a low rate of interest, it was proposed under the 
Bill to provide for a land bank, whose duty would be to 
make the necessary advances to would-be purchasers. The 
bank would be a commercial bank with a suggested capital 


_ of five million pounds, with an authorised debenture issue 
of five times the capital. 
capital at a low rate of interest. 
_ the County Councils Association moved an amendment 


The bank would obtain a working 
Lord Belper on behalf cf 


declaring that the councils could not undertake the func- 
tions allotted to them under the Bill. Lord Faber opposed 


the Bill on its financial proposals, Lord Clinton on the 


_ ground that the time was inopportune, and Lord Clifford of 


_ Chudleigh as a protest against imposing on the county 
- councils functions which really belonged to the State. 
behalf of the Government Lord Carrington defended the 


On 


Small Holdings Act under which 10,000 acres of land had 

Lord Curzon and 

‘Lord Milner recommended the middle course of allowing a 
Second Reading and referring the measure to a Select Com- 
mittee, Lord Haldane stating that the Government would 
reserve to themselves entire freedom of action. 


In the House of Commons rapid progress 
was made in Committee with the Parliament 
Bill. First came a discussion on the motion 
that Clause II., as amended, which is the real 
enacting clause of the measure, should stand as part of the 
Bill. Mr, Roberts moved its omission, and Mr. H. W. 
Forster asked for some clearer information as to the future 
of the preamble.. Mr. Churchill stated that Sir Edward 
Grey thoroughly approved the policy of the Cabinet. Mr. 
Butcher pointed out that the real obiect of the clause was 
to enable the Government to smuggle their Home Rule 
Bill through Parliament. Many people in the country 
believed that Sir E. Grey and Viscount Haldane were the 
two watch-dogs of the Second Chamber. One of them had 
been muzzled and gone away, and the other would not bark 
or bite. Mr. Churchill, in reply, explained that the object 
of the Bill was to remedy a system which had grown up, 
and which practically compelled the King to choose his 
advisers from one political party. The safeguard to which 
they must look was not a Second Chamber, but the state of 
the nation. Mr. Balfour, after much excellent chaff of Mr. 
Churchill, declared that the Bill was. merely an interim 
measure, and a bad one at that. It was a measure not to 


—RAPID 
PRCGRESS, 


improye the Constitution, but to enable the Government to 


carry certain measures, Under the Bill power was given 
not to the people but to the House of Commons. ‘The 
discussion was closured and the clause approved by 299 
votes against 195. Clauses 3 and 4 were rapidly disposed 
of. On Clause 5 limiting the duration of Parliaments to 
five years, Colonel Griffith-Boscawen moved to reduce the 
term to three years, an amendment which, after a sharp 
little discussion, was negatived without a division, The 
House sat late, 
Tuesday’s late sitting left nothing of the Par- 
—tTHaT  liament Bill to be discussed in Committee on 
PREAMBLE. Wednesday except the Preamble, upon which 
such various views are held by different sections 
of the Coalition majority. Mr. Barnes, on behalf of the 
Labour party, moved the omission of the words which 
provided for the substitution of a reformed Second Chamber 
for the present House of Lords. They did not want a 
Second Chamber. Mr. Asquith replied and insisted on the | 
necessity of the Preamble. Having facilitated legislation by 
the abolition of the Veto the Government were bound by 
their pledge to proceed as soon as might be to reform the 
House of Lords itself. It was not only “desirable but 
essential to the proper conduct of democratic legislation ” 
that there should be a properly constituted Second Krk 
Chamber. Unless-“such a Chamber were established the 
country under a Conservative Ministry would revert to 
Single-Chamber Government. Then followed a fine speech 
from Mr. Balfour on the functions of a Second Chamber, 
which was followed with interest in every part of the . 
House. He should be sorry to see the Lords replaced by eS 
an elected House which was resting on the same basis of i 
democratic support, as the Commons would insist on equal | 
powers. What he wanted was a House with sufficient 
powers of revision and delay to secure the opinion of the 
country. ‘While I admit that consultation, revision, and 
delay are the main functions which ought to attaeh to 
another place, I do not think you ought so to limit the ~ 
meaning of those words. You ought not so toempty them 
of significance as to say that whatever this House, even by “ 
the smallest majority, elected in whatever circumstances of 
popular excitement or strain you may imagine—I cannot 
hold, and I cannot conceive any sane man holding, that a 
House so elected should necessarily on every subject, 
however great, important, vital, and irreversible, hold not 
merely the present destinies of the country but possibly its 
destinies for all time.” After this, the discussion went on 3 
tamely, except for an amusing interlude as to the difficulty 
felt by many of giving a vote upon the merits of the 
questions actually before the House. Finally, however, the we 
Preamble was allowed to stand as part of the Bill witheut a ny 
division, and the motion that the Billas amended should 
be reported to the House was carried by 265 votes against 
147—a majority of 118, which was received with loud cheers 
from the Ministerialists, OF 
PENG Gr France so often gives the lead to 
AND THE GOVERNMENT. Olber Countries, and has been so ie 
A GRAVE SITUATION, Carried to the front on the stream of ..~ 
democratic teaching which is now ; 
dominant in Western Europe, that we in this country shall ee 
do well to watch with the utmost attention the development 
of the struggle now going on between the French Govern- 
ment and the railway companies. M. Briand, who behaved 
with such unexpected ‘firmness during the great strike, 
steadfastly refused to reinstate the dismissed ring-leaders. 
His successor is more pliant. He has explained to the 
Chamber that in his view the dismissed strikers ought to be 
restored to their old positions now held by others. But he 
had to add that the law gives him no power to coerce the 
companies, so he left it to the Chamber to decide whether 
or not it would arm him with necessary weapons. ‘There 
is no doubt that there isa majority in the Chamber in favour 
of the strikers. M. Monis has made this perfectly clear to 
the companies ; but the directors, disregarding the language 
of menace and believing that their whole power to enforce 
discipline is at stake, prefer to remain faithful to those wha 
were faithful to them during the trying time of the great strike, 
One after another the companies have announced their 
resolve not to give way. Thus, the Paris correspondent of 
The Times states that at the general meeting of the Nord 
Railway Company a fresh protest was raised against the 
proposals of the Railwaymen’s Retrospective Pensions Bill 
and against the Government’s summons to the railway 
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companies to reinstate the dismissed strikers. The chair- 
man of the board, Baron Edouard de Rothschild, 
communicated the terms of the letter in which, on behalf 
of the Nord Company, he has informed the Minister of 
Public Works that on the question of principle the company 
remains obdurate. But, although in the interests of 
discipline the dismissed strikers cannot be taken back into 
the company’s service, they will, as far as possible, be 
allowed to draw the pensions to which they are entitled up 
to the date of their dismissal. The correspondent adds that 
the Socialist Mayor of Saint-Quentin, who represented at 
the meeting the two or three score shares which are held 
by the Muncipality of that town, attempted to put a motion 
in favour of the reinstatement of the dismissed strikers. 
The meeting, which all but unanimously supported the 
policy of the directors, refused to give him a hearing. The 
forces of order and disorder now stand face to face, with 
the Government of France on the side of disorder. 





magazine that, with the cordial support of the Dean, he is 
adding to the regular thanksgivings for the Coronation a 
celebration of the Holy Communion in the Cathedral on 
Wednesday, June 28, at 11.30, “to which I propose to 
invite both the members of our own Church and also such 
of our Nonconformist neighbours and friends as may feel 
moved to join in our worship on this unique occasion.” The 
Bishop goes on to say: ‘‘ By such an act of united worship 
in the spirit of Christian brotherhood we shall in fact be 
helping to give practical effect to the recommendations of 
the last Lambeth Cozference of Bishops of the Anglican 
Communion, who were very emphatic as to our duty to join 
in every reasonable effort towards the friendly relationship 
and closer union in Christ of all who profess to be His 
disciples and followers.” The Bishop thoughtfully anticipates 
an objection which he thinks may perhaps occur to some of - 
his clergy. The Rubric at the end of the Confirmation 
service directs that none should be admitted to Holy 
Communion except those who have either been already. 
confirmed or are desirous of being confirmed. How can 
the average Nonconformist be made to fit into either of 
these categories? The Bishop is of opinion that the 
rubric applies only to normal cases in the Anglican Church, 
and not at all to Nonconformists. Why a less strict rule 
should be applied in the case of Dissenters than that which 
is enforced in the case of Anglicans is not explained, but 
the Bishop assures his flock that his interpretation of 
the rubric has high authority on its side, and claims for 
it the support of Bishop Creighton, Archbishop Benson, 
Archbishop Maclagan and Archbishop Tait. The Bishop 
concludes his appeal with these words: ‘* Moreover, as is 
well known, members of other Protestant Churches were 
in former years freely admitted to Communion in our 
Church, so that in this invitation we shall be transgressing 
no rule of Church order, whilst we shall be acting on a 
most appropriate occasion in that spirit of charity and good- 
will which is the essential and indispensable condition of 
true Christian unity.” It will be interesting to see what 
The Church Times—which is rarely impressed by the 
opinions of bishops—has to say on the subject. From New 
York Dr. Jowett, who is understood to have had a “ call” 
to that city, writes to the members of his late congregation 
in Birmingham to say that he has been asked by Bishop 
Gore to preach in the Anglican cathedral. Asa Noncon- 
formist, Dr. Jowett is suitably grateful for the sort of 
spiritual promotion thus accorded to him. He says: ‘You 
will see that this indicates a change of spiritual climate 
which I deeply appreciate. The episcopal clergy of the 
city have been very gracious to me, many of them having 
called upon me.” Surely Hereford Cathedral will not lag 
behind New York. mig 






















































Interesting evidence was given before the 

st. paut’s House of Commons Committee in connexion 
BRIDGE. with the Corporation of London (Bridges) Bill. 
Mr. Lloyd, commenting on the suggestion that 

Sir Christopher Wren was being ill-used by the proposal of 
the Corporation, said a plan would be produced before the 
Committee showing the City of London as Wren proposed 
to reconstruct it after the Great Fire. This plan, curiously 
enough, showed an approach to St. Paul’s from the river in 
exactly the same position as the Corporation proposed it in 
connexion with the new bridge. The plan showed a direct 
approach from the river to St. Paul’s on almost the same 
site as was proposed by the Bill, and that there was a 
suggestion of a somewhat wide road going east. Sir W. 
Nott Bower, the Commissioner of Police for the City, stated 
that on February 10 21,087 vehicles and 113,210 pedestrians 
crossed London Bridge in twenty-four hours, 3,095 vehicles 
and 41,744 foot passengers went over Southwark Bridge, 
19,422 vehicles and 51,241 people crossed Blackfriars 
Bridge, and 12,519 vehicles and 25,677 foot passengers 
passed over Tower Bridge. Speaking of the necessity for 
another bridge across the river he said it was really essential 
to obtain a direct north and south road in order to prevent 
the constantly increasing traffic from becoming mixed with 
that from east to west. The proposed bridge and widened 
thoroughfare would afford considerable relief to the con- 
gestion in the streets of the City, and when there were 
Royal processions it would be possible to allow the traffic 
from north to south proceed practically without interruption. 
It' was extremely desirable that there should be tramway 
communication with the City, as would be possible by the 
proposed subway scheme, which would afford relief to the 
bridges in respect of pedestrian traffic. From the point of 
view of managing the traffic, a rectangular crossing such as 
the Corporation’s scheme proposed was far preferable to 
any other. Mr. Basil Mott, consulting engineer to the City | 
Corporation, explained the constructional details of the pro- 
posed bridge, which will have five spans, and be 8oft. wide, 
of which r5ft. on either side will be allotted to the footpaths. 


There is grave reason to fear that 

SIR WILFRID LAURIER the Prime Minister of Canada may 
AND THE : aie 
IMPERIAL conrErEnce, NOt be able to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Conference. 
For this disappointment to the whole Empire we shall have 
to thank the destructive tactics by the opposition at Ottawa 
over the Reciprocity Bill. When the House gets to a 
division a victory for the Government is a certainty. Mr. 
Borden and his followers are resolved to delay what they 
cannot prevent, and in that way to impose the will of the 
minority on the majority. Unfortunately the Canadian 
Parliament has no machinery for dealing with obstruction 
as the closure has not yet been introduced. Questioned as to 
his intention of coming to London, .Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
replied that he deemed it to be his duty to attend the 
Conference, not only because he was invited, but because 
in the Conference of 1907 the permanency of the 
Imperial Conference was assured. Six weeks ago he 
took his passage in the Virginian, which was due 


It is not often that the political party 
A UNIONIST GAIN which is responsible for the unseating of a 
DEORE EAI, member on petition is. successful in the 
consequent election. Cheltenham has 
proved an exception to the rule. The unseated member 
Mr. Richard Mathias’ was a Liberal, but the seat has now 
been won by the Unionist after a contest in which both 
parties succeeded in bringing up more voters to the poll. 
The candidates were Mr. Agg-Gardner and Major Lewis 
Mathias, a brother of the unseated member. The follow- 
ing figures tell their own story. 


Mr. J. T. Agg-Gardner(U.) ... és 4,043 


Major - Mathias (.) eat Let (39? 4 Ler OU, to sail on May 5, and it was his intention to sail ia that 
iter erga oP ee eee wae vessel unless prevented by public business. The Premier 

BRN eS ae : added: ‘I have come to the conclusion that should my 
Increased total poll ae Ore ae 483 presence be required here, as indeed there is every indica- 
Increased Unionist poll... 0... ae 290 tion it may be, it will be my duty to forgo the privilege of 
Increased Liberal poll ...00 00. a. 193 attending the Conference. My first duty is to Canada, but 


I still hope that nothing will prevent my sailing on May 5.” 
Mr. Borden offered to facilitate the departure of the Premier 
by doing anything short of allowing the Reciprocity Bill to be 
put to the vote. But the Government of the Dominion is 
pledged to the Reciprocity Bill, and Mr. Borden knows 
well that Sir Wilfrid Laurier will not desert his post until — 
the Bill is through. 


‘There are 8,712 voters on the register. 


The fundamental unity which underlies 

THE BOND all the many varieties of Protestantism has 
OF A COMMON we . ; 

protestantism. been strikingly illustrated during the week 

on both sides of the Atlantic. The Bishop 

of Hereford announces through the columns of his diocesan 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





UNCONDITIONAL ARBITRATION. 


EVER, surely, was the Guildhall of London lent 
for anobler purpose than when at the end of 
last week it served for the meeting place of the 

great gathering which proclaimed the assent of the nation 
to the American President’s proposals for a treaty of 
unconditional arbitration, The speeches were worthy of 
the high occasion. The Prime Minister spoke for the 
Government of England and Mr. Batrour for its alterna- 
tive Government, and both: were eager to go more than 
half-way to welcome MR. Tart’s suggestion. Mr. ASQUITH 
rightly spoke of the prospect of a treaty that shall make 
war for ever impossible between the two countries as one 
which opened a new chapter in the history of the world. 
For two thousand years we have been paying lip-service to the 
Gospel of Peace, and yet at no time has there been such a 
vast and continued expenditure upon the preparations 
for war as there is to-day. As Mr. AsquitH finely 
said, in view of all that has been talked about 
peace for so many ages it might well seem that the 
courses of the generations of men are little more than 
‘a succession of tired waves vainly breaking on an iron 
shore.” And now there comes suddenly this new hope— 
the hope that the two great English-speaking peoples may 
finally renounce war as even a possible way of settling their 
differences. He would be a bold man who would venture 
to set limits to the compulsion of the example of such a 
Treaty upon the rest of the world. It would change the 
whole history of mankind, and in the long run lead to the 
final abandonment of ordeal by battle between nations, and 
lead to an indefinite extension of the reign of law. For 
Mr. Tart has done what no man has done before him. He 
proposes that two great peoples should bind themselves to 
submit all their quarrels of whatever sort or kind to a Court 
The Olney-Pauncefote Agreement of fifteen 
years ago was at the time thought to be greatly 
daring and to represent a notable advance of the fron- 
tiers of the kingdom of peace. As the ARCHBISHOP 
oF WESTMINSTER happily reminded the meeting at the 
Guildhall, that agreement had the warm and publicly 
expressed approval of the foremost representatives of the 
Catholic Church on both sides of the Atlantic. CarpINAL 
Gissons joined with CarpinaL LocuE and CarpINnaL 
VAUGHAN in urging its acceptance. And yet to-day we 
may rejoice that it failed, for its failure left the way open 
for something infinitely better. 


It will help us to measure the advance which the cause 
of arbitration has made in these few years if we consider for 
a moment the exact provisions of the agreement, the loss 
of which was so deeply regretted at the time. The Treaty 
was remarkable for the fact that it stipulated that every 
kind of dispute should come before the arbitrators ;_ but its 
weak point was that in the gravest class of case, the decision 
was not binding unless the Court was practically unanimous. 
The machinery of the sort of arbitration adopted was 
elaborate and ingenious, and at the same time well calcu- 
lated to carry out what was intended. There were to be 
three Courts, each with its own separate area of juris- 
diction. The first had to deal with two distinct classes of 
dispute: those involving pecuniary claims under £100,000, 
and secondly, those involving claims over that amount, 
and likewise all disputes not relating to questions of 
territory. This first Court was to be composed Jof two 
arbitrators and an umpire to be chosen by them. If the 
arbitrators could not agree upon an umpire, he was to be 
chosen jointly by the Supreme Court of the United States 
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and the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council. If 
these august bodies could not agree, the choice was to be 
left to the Kinc or SwEDEN or some other person agreed 
upon. The decisions of this first Court were to be final in 
case of pecuniary claims under £100,000; in the case of the 
second class of claims the decision was to be final only if the 
Court were unanimous—otherwise appeal lay to the second 
Court. This consisted of four arbitrators and an umpire. 
Each side was to select two arbitrators, while the umpire 
was to be chosen in the same way as in the first 
Court. The jurisdiction of this Court was appellate 
and concerned pecuniary claims over £100,000 and 





disputes other than territorial. Its decisions were 
to be final, and a majority decided. There was, 
however, one exception to the necessary finality of 


the decision of the second Court. At the instance of 
either party the first or second Court was empowered to 
transfer a case to the third Court on the ground that the 
determination of the claim “necessarily involves the 
decision of a disputed question of principle, of grave 
general importance affecting the national rights of such party 
as distinguished from private rights, whereof it is merely 
an international representative.” We now come to the 
third or final Court. This was to be composed of 


three Judges appointed by the American PRESIDENT 


and three nominated by QuEEN Victoria. The original 
jurisdiction of the Court was over all territorial claims ; 
its appellate jurisdiction was to be over matters 
sent up from the inferior Courts on the ground that 
they affected national as opposed to private rights. The 
weak point of the whole scheme was the clause which 


provided that the decisions of this ultimate Court should be © 


final only if unanimous or by a majority of five to one. If 
by a smaller majority they were to be final only if neither 
party denounced them within three months. Apparently 
the great step forward represented by the agreement to 
submit every sort of dispute to arbitration had to be 
balanced and neutralised by a machinery which made it 
pretty certain that in serious cases no definite decision would 
ever be arrived at. It was probably felt also that the mere fact 
of securing a judicial investigation into the facts and merits of 
the dispute would work for peace, even if no binding decision 
were arrived at. At least time would be gained, and when 
national passions are aroused time counts for much. More- 
over, it was convenanted that in the event of an award becom- 
ing invalid because thus denounced by one of the parties the 
disputants should resort to mediation. ‘‘ There shall be no 
recourse to hostile measures of any description until the 
mediation of one or more friendly Powers has been invited 


by one or both of the high contracting parties.” In the . 


earlier stages of the negotiations both Lorp SaLispury and 
Mr. OLNEY seemed to think that there were some quarrels 
which too intimately concerned the national dignity to be 
submitted to arbitration. 
of the duelling days—there were some matters in which every 
gentleman must necessarily be the guardian of his own 
honour. The only difference between the English and the 
American diplomatist was that, while the former wished to 
leave it to the Government of each country to say what ques- 
tions were too vitalto besubmitted to the hazardsof arbitration, 
Mr. OLNEY would have left the question to the decision of 
the national Legislatures. The distinction was important in 
the case of the United States, but immaterial in the case of 
Great Britian, Eventually, as we have seen, it was agreed 
that every sort of dispute should be adjudicated upon, and 
even if in some cases there was small prospect of a binding 
decision, there was always the chance that there might be 
salvation in delay. The best feature in the Treaty was the 
fact that, with the single exception of disputes about territory, 
the final Court had jurisdiction only when cases were 
remitted to it by the judicial award of one of the other 
Courts. In all other cases of dispute there was necessarily 
a binding decision. 


It was the old familar argument — 
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The Olney-Pauncefote Agreement was a notable advance 


"it was, perhaps, in front of the thought of its time. The 
American Constitution requires the approval of two-thirds of 


the Senate for the ratification of a Treaty, and so twenty-six 
votes sufficed to defeat forty-three. When we remember 
that this Agreement was negotiated two years before the 
first Hague Conference was held, it will be admitted that, 
abortive though it proved, it must always hold an honour- 
able place in the history of the Arbitration Movement, In 
1908, under the influence of the recommendation of the 
Hague Conference, another Arbitration Treaty was success- 
fully negotiated between England and the United States. 


But it belonged to a common type—easy to arrange and of 


little practical value when arranged. It was a poor com- 
pensation for the loss of the Olney-Pauncefote Agreement. 
That at least would have secured arbitration for all possible 
causes of quarrel between the two countries, even if it did 
not in all cases offer the prospect of a certain and binding 
decision. The Treaty of 1908 merely provides that 
“ Difference of a legal nature or relating to the interpreta- 
tion of treaties . .. shall be referred to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration established at The Hague by the 
Convention of July, 1899, provided, nevertheless, that they 
do not affect the vital interests, the independence, or the 
honour of the two contracting States.” The scope of the 
second Treaty had been indefinitely contracted, and, except 
as a sort of diplomatic germ out of which something better 
might develop, it was almost valueless. For the difference 
between the two treaties was vital. The first renounced the 
immediate right to appeal to arms, and bound both parties to 


submit their quarrels, whatever their nature, to the decision of 


an impartial tribunal. The second arranged a convenient 
machinery for the adjustment of disputes which were not 
graye enough for war. If either party thought its honour 
involved, the quarrel at once passed outside the the scope 
of the treaty. Now we all hope that on the initiative of 
PresipeNT Tart the two nations are at last about to give 


alead to the world by arranging an Arbitration Treaty 


that shall be unconditional. There may still be disappoint- 
ments in store for us, but there never was a moment when 
in both countries hope ran so high. 








PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(First NorTIcE.) 


R. CHARLES MARRIOTT whiled away his 
Academy hour by devising a new game. Imagine 


Burlington House on fire, and give yourself the chance of 
saving one picture. It is a destructive pastime, but on that 


very account will supersede the old riddle, “ Which would 
you buy?” For our own part we preferred to indulge in a 
kinder instinct, to save twelve and so lessen the conflagra- 
tion. We were in Gallery II. when we imagined that 
the familiar plain-clothes policemen—so obviously in plain- 


-clothes—whose ordinary duty is to protect the year’s 


masterpieces from fanatics who never come to mutilate 
them—passed the word of fire-alarm: ‘You may take 
twelve,” he added in a whisper. It is impossible, 
to return to the first room, although Mr Hemy’s sea is 
masterly; in the second there are at least four canvases 
that must be torn from the walls. There is not a 
moment’s doubt: down come Mr. SarGENT’s “ Waterfall,” 
Mr. Ciausen’s “Barn,” Mr. La Tuancur’s “Garden 
Pond,” and Mr. Aprian Sroxes’s “Autumn in the 
Simplon” ; ‘The Amazon,” by Mr. Lavery, must be left 
with regret—and the consolation that the artist had great 
pleasure in painting it. It is an exercise in emancipation 
rather than a picture. It must burn, but the canvases that 
Mr. Lavery. is about to paint will be saved from the fires 
of the future. If, after painting “‘ The Amazon,” he returns 
to the joyless grey portraiture of pretty women within 


THE DASLET: 


Window in the Small Hours.” 
ARNESBY Brown’s “The Drove” and Mr. CHEVALLIER 
TayLer’s “Christmas Tree” to our burden; Gallery VI. 
another CLAUSEN, called “‘The Maiden”; Gallery VII. Sir 
WiutiaAmM Ricumonp’s “Near Urbino” and Mr. TuxKe’s 
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doors, he deserves his loss. Gallery III. is easily salved: 
Mr. Epwarp Stort’s ‘‘Hagar and Ismael,” and Mr. 
GEORGE CLAUSEN’s “ Propping the Rick” are taken. ‘‘ The 
Archbishop of Canterbury” is left, without a moment’s 
hestitation, a martyr to his greatness. A lesser man would 
not have prevailed upon the artist wearied out with portraits 
to undertake this last commission. Mr. SARGENT is doing 
work of incomparable vigour and freshness among the 
mountains; among men he has grown stale and impotent. 
These disabilities he attempts to disguise in his only portrait 
by violence of light, a commandeered alertness of handling, 
and a jarring use of black and white. Everything is forced 


and violent ; nothing is hidden or mitigated—save the cross 


hanging from his neck, and lust in drapery. ‘ How like the 
Church of England,” says a keen observer, ‘‘to half con- 


ceal it.” 


But we must recollect the fire raging at our heels, and 
make our way into Gallery IV. Here are pictures to admire, 


but not to squander lives for. Mr. ORPEN’s “‘ Man in Black” 
is admirable, not lovable. 
the Academicians who honoured Mr. OrPEN with associate- 
ship, and perhaps expected him to become sedate immedi- — 
ately, 
if only because one cares for it as the sign of the painter’s - 
conversion. 
pinned down to a delightfully orderly and complete com- 
position and great exactitude of finish. The sky is graduated 
with the care ofa PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, the little rocks 
are as upright and sudden, and as neatly capped with bright 
green grass, as any of MANTEGNa’s, and the general manner 
of the picture belongs to old Padua rather than to St. John’s 


“Cheeky!” is the comment of 


Mr. Sims’s “The Crab Apple Tree” must be taken 


A somewhat wanton, roving talent is here 


Wood. With it comes Mr. CLAUSEN’s exquisite “From my 
Gallery V. adds only Mr. 


“Gleaming Waters”; Gallery VIII. adds nothing ; the 


room of small oils gives us yet another CLAUSEN and a 


second La THANGUE; Gallery X. Mr. CHRISTIAN SyMoNs’s 
“Tte, Missa Est: Downside Abbey” and Mr. Vat Havers’s 
picture of a moonlit village and green, with white church, 


and cottages and posts pointing towards a tangle of stars 
and tree boughs in a lovely sky. 


Mr. Havers, a new 


painter—the son of a Catholic mother who made her maiden | 


name famous in art, as her son elects still to make it—has, 
it is generally agreed, painted the picture of the year, 
The last picture in the last room is also added to our pile; 


the water-colour room is beyond reach, albeit Lapy — 
BuTLer’s “ Rivals” should be saved. We are about to leave 


with our pictures when the imaginary plain-clothes policeman 
again accosts us: “ Against the rules. Only twelve, please.” 
Five pictures have to be discarded. We evade the unfriendly 
task of naming them, but three, at least, are easily guessed. 
The fire may now go forward. 


Mr. Marriott’s game teaches us this—that there are more 
than a dozen pictures in the Academy we are sad to lose. This 
means they make great claim upon our affections. 
have beauty, they are loved. Could the Salon, or any 
Continental annual exhibition give us so many? With 
the interesting, powerful, skilled labour of the foreign 
painter go perversity, harshness, affectation. Let their 
works burn: those pictures saved from Burlington House— 
the final twelve—are gentle, tender, human things. They 
have their share of the quality which is of all qualities the 
most enduring—one that preserves the Old Masters fresh in 
eyery century. We cannot name it: it is something more 
than colour, draughtsmanship, style ; it is an affair of the 
heart, found alike ina REMBRANDT portraitand in BorricELii’s 
daisies. Mr. CLausEn has it surely ; Mr. SARGENT has 
caught it at his station in the Alps. Judged upon a rather 
lower plane, the Academy has much more to offer: tweive 
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canvases are in the courtyard, saved. Fifty might b° 
there, and an exhibition made of them that would show 
very well, among the nations generally reckoned more artistic, 
for contemporary British art. As a whole the Academy 
doubtless does much to discredit it. Bad hanging—the bad 
hanging that it is impossible to avoid where walls have to be 
covered without even an inch’s interval—does injustice to 
the works, one and all. Several interesting canvases are 
hung high. To the consideration of these we hope to 
return when Mr. Marriott is not there to persuade us to 
join his pastime. — E. M. 





CATHOLICS AND THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. } 


By Mer. Moyes, D.D. 


THE “London Pageant,” which will rank amongst 
the most notable attractions in the Coronation Year, 
has a special claim upon the interest and co-operation 
of Catholics. 

The Pageant will be held at the Crystal Palace from the 
ist of June until the middle of July,:and its object will be 
to present a graphic and living illustration of the British 
Empire, and of its evolution ina succession of episodes 


- from the history of London, as its great centre and capital. 
- The spectator will see around him a galaxy of stately 


buildings, which are accurate half-size reproductions of the 
various Colonial Legislatures. At the same time, he will 
witness a series of historic scenes, chosen from the life of 
London in the past, from the dawn of history until our own 
day. The Pageant thus cleverly depicts the Empire both 


_ from the side of space and of time, and strikes at once the 


note of its expanse over the earth, and of the far-reaching 
antiquity of the forces which have worked for its develop- 


- ment. 


The point to which we desire, in the first place, to draw 


attention is that the pageant is a work in which the 


Catholic body is called to take a part, and that while the 
enacting of the various scenes illustrating the past history of 
London has been confided to one or other of the boroughs 
or local districts, one of these scenes, in the very midst of the 


_ Middle Ages and of Catholic times, has been by the courtesy 


of the organisers entrusted to Westminster Cathedral. 
That is a mark of confidence which we as Catholics cannot 
fail to appreciate, and it will be for the Catholic body to see 
that it receives a response which will be in every way worthy 
of the spirit in which it has been given. 

It is unnecessary to say that Mr. F. LAsScELLEs, who is 
the master of the Festival, brings to the accomplishment of 
the great work which he has undertaken a skill and ripe 
experience which are a guarantee of its successful achieve- 
ment. In fact, the Pageant now about to be held in the 
centre of the Empire, and in the month of the Coronation, 
forms the fitting climax and completion of a series of 
pageants which have been successfully carried out under his 


guidance in Canada and South Africa and elsewhere. It 


will be within the recollection of my readers that at a recent 
meeting in the Cathedral Hall, Mr. LasceLies paid a 
marked tribute to the cordial sympathy and co-operation 
which he had received from the Catholic authorities in the 
over-sea dominions in which his pageants have been held. 
It is therefore quite in harmony with this precedent that a 
committee has been formed to co-operate with the Master 
in carrying out the part of the Pageant which has been 
assigned to it, and that his Grace the ARcHBISHOP has 
consented to be its President, while the BisHor oF 
CAMBYSOPOLIS and several leading Catholic laymen have 
become vice-presidents. 

The historic scene which the Cathedral has been asked to 
reproduce is that which took place here in London on the 
last day of Apri), 1285, when Kinc Epwarp I, and the 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY and a large number of bishops, 
clergy, and monks, and an immense concourse of people, 
went in solemn procession to Westminster Abbey to deposit 
there the great relic of the True Cross, which the Kinc 
had recently brought from Wales. Undoubtedly in the 
twelve centuries of London’s Catholic past, extending from 
a date anterior to the Council of Arles to the Reformation, 
there is an innumerable array of events which would lend 
themselves readily to the purposes of stately and impressive 
pageantry, but on the whole it will be felt that the organisers 
of the coming Festival have chosen happily in selecting for 
us the great Procession of the True Cross in 1285, 

The event is one which in many ways will appeal to the 
interest of Catholics. 

In the first place, the scene is laid at Westminster Abbey, 
the historic foundation which above all others in this land 
is so richly hallowed in the blending of Catholic and 
national memories. Its charters tell us how it was founded 
and endowed by the sainted K1inc Epwarp in obedience to 
a Papal decree and “in token of the supreme devotion which 
the English people have always had for St. Peter and for 
his successors” (Wilkins’ “Concilia,” i, 319). From medizeval 
days the Abbey stood in the proud pre-eminence of its 
exemption, spiritually subject alone and immediately to the 
Roman Pontiff, and its abbots walked, crozier in hand and 
ring on finger, mitred and sandalled, by special favour and 
privilege of the Holy See. The very abbot who will be 
represented in the coming Pageant, WaLTER DE WENLOK, 
had but recently returned from Rome, where he had 
obtained from Pore Martin IV. the confirmation of his 
election. There is a sense in which our faith makes us 
belong in a measure to all.ages, as-it does to all places; and - 
the actors in this scene, whose spiritual loyalty holds them 
in glad obedience to the See of Peter, and who perchance, 
like WALTER DE WENLOK, have at one or other time in 
their lives journeyed to Rome to receive the blessing of the . 
Holy Father, ought to feel themselves very much at home 
in this medieval procession wending its way to the doors of 
the great Abbey, which is to us the historic monument of 
England’s devotion to St. Peter and the Apostolic See. 

In the second place, the two leading dramaztis personae in 
in the procession—the King and the Primate—are notable 


figures who will challenge the gaze of all spectators, and 


especially those whose knowledge of our ecclesiastical and 
national past will enable them to furnish for themselves 
the historical setting, and feel the true charm of its 
pageantry. Both had returned from Wales, and both had — 
taken their part in the subjugation of that country, and in. 
gathering the Principality into an organic subjection—civil 
and ecclesiastical—to England. The King had done his 
work, roughly but effectively, with the sword, and the 
Primate had followed up the conquest by the gentler 
methods of the Church, and had’ sung the Mass as metro- 
politan at the high altars of the Welsh cathedrals. 

The episode thus coincides with an epoch-making period 
in English history. If amongst the spectators there should be 
sons and daughters of Wales who may feel its significance 
from the side of a conquered but gallant adversary, we may 
trust that in the mellowing experiences of the centuries 
which have rolled over since then, and in the widening 
sense of the larger unities which they have brought in their 
train, they may be generous in that pardon of the past of 
which all nationalities have need in remembering their 
dealings one with another in the ages gone by. 

The very name of. Epwarp I. carries us back into the 
midst of the Catholic associations of medieval English 
history. His father, Henry III., had been brought up— 
as he himself gratefully records in a letter to GROSSETESTE 
—under the fostering care of the Apostolic See. Was not 
the Great Charter which he issued—(and it was in many 
ways the zea/ Great Charter)—sealed with the seal of 
the Papal Legate GuaLo, borrowed for the purpose? It 
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was in keeping with these traditions that Epwarp I., his 
first-born, should be baptised by a Papal Legate. The 
atmosphere of his family was devoutly Catholic. Both 
Epwarp’s mother, QUEEN ELEANOR OF PROVENCE, and his 
daughter, the Princess Mary, became nuns. He himself 
entered upon the Crusade in deference to the exhortations 
of the Holy See, and on his way back from the Holy Land 
he visited the Pore at Orvieto. 

Kinc Epwarp’s long life was rich in picturesque and 
chivalrous adventure. When still a youth he was sent to 
recover his priacipality of Wales at the point of the sword. 
During the years that followed, he spent most of his life in 
harness, fighting the battles of his country. He faced his 
foes at every point of the compass, campaigning against the 
Welsh, the Scotch, the French, and the Saracen, leading 
the pennants of English chivalry and doing deeds of knightly 
daring at Gloucester, at Dunbar, at Chalons, and at Acre. 
Besides these wars waged beyond the seas or across the 
marches, he had often to discipline or diplomatise with 
powerful and troublesome barons at home. 

In many ways Epwarp I. might stand for an ideal 
Catholic Sovereign. %t least, it might be said that he went 
about as near to that ideal as most men would have done 
who had to contend with the same difficulties. 

By an ideal Catholic king, I mean one whois neither what 
is called priest-ridden nor yet a priest-baiter—one who finds 
his dignity in rendering glad obedience in the order of things 
spiritual to the Church and her supreme Head, while, in all 
‘reverence and firmness, he safeguards jealously the great and 
sacred trust of the nation’s civil independence and the rights 
of his Crown in the order of things temporal. 

- It would be easy to cite numerous instances and practical 

proofs of Epwarp’s good-will to the Church, and to the 
cause of religion. Pope CLEMENT extolled him as the 
very model of a Christian prince, and tells him that his 
mother, the Roman Church, rejoices in thanksgiving to 
Gop that she possesses in him so devoted a son. His 
letters to the Popes are all that is cordial, filial, and 
affectionate, and eloquent in their loyal recognition of the 
Divinely-given supremacy of the Holy See in the govern- 
ment of the Universal Church. When Pope CLEMENT V, 
lay seriously ill in 1305, EDwarp I. sent a special courier to 
Rome to bring him tidings of his health, and to express to 
the Hoty FaTHER his deep sorrow, and to assure him that 
he would know no rest or joy until he was informed of his 
recovery (Rymer, Foedera, ii. 877). ; 

At the same time, his Catholicism, and therein, his 
Romanism, never weakened his watchful care in preserving 
intact the temporal rights of the realm. When a peace-loving 
Pore summoned him to submit his quarrel with Scotland 
to the judgment of the Apostolic See, Epwarp, out of 
deference, would not take upon himself the task of returning 
the refusal which he felt bound to make, but gave the Papal 
letter to his barons, and asked them to answerit. They 
replied assuring the Hoty FATHER that they were his 
devoted sons, but that they never could suffer their 
sovereign, even if he wished it, to plead in any matter of 
his temporal right before the Papal tribunal. (Papal arbitra- 
tion was, of course, a widely different matter, and Epwarp 
and his successors availed themselves of it readily and 
frequently.) 

By the Statute of Mortmain, Epwarp precluded that 
unwise accumulation of real estate in the hands of religious 
corporations which sooner or later has often proved to bean 
economic peril anda drawback to the well-being of the 
great monastic orders. By a compensating statute, he 
secured the possessions cf the religious from undue 
diminution. 

A more dramatic instance of his political adroitness 
occurred in his passage at arms with Convocation in 1279. 
Epwarp was notably a war-maker, and as war-making has 
always been a costly work, his mailed fist lay heavily at 


times upon the goods of the clergy. The lands of the 
Church bore their burdens like other lands, but the goods 
of the clergy were free of taxation. Nevertheless, when 
the needs of the nation required it, the clergy here, as in 
other countries, contributed freely and generously large sub- 
sidies of money levied according to the value of their 
benefices. It was only human nature that war-loving Kings 
should come to count much upon such aids, the more 
so, as they knew that the refusal of it would be felt to be 
not only ungracious, but difficult on the part of their sub- 
jects. In consequence, while nobody denied that the clergy 
should bear their share of the national burden, there 


undoubtedly existed a grave danger that the possessions of 


the Church, and of the poor, would be frittered away or 
seriously crrippled to enable the Sovereign to indulge in 
wars and feuds which, in the opinion of many, were as often 
as not utterly mischievous and useless. The danger was 
even more acute on the Continent than it was here, 
and in 1296 Pork BoniracE VIII.—the same who 
confirmed all the privileges of Oxford—provided a remedy 
by issuing his famous Bull “ Clericis laicos,” forbidding 
in future the clergy to vote away the funds of the 
Church for secular purposes without the authorisation 
of the Holy See. As a result, when Epwarp I. called 
upon the clergy to grant him a further aid, they sheltered 
themselves behind the Pox and refused. Epwarv’s retort was 
perfectly reasonable in principle but doubtfully relevant in 
application. He provided protection of life and propertyto the 
clergy : if they did not choose to do their part in return, he 
would withdraw his protection and put them and their 
possessions outside the law. The clergy remained firm, and 
in.the southern province the Kinc’s threat was, for a short 
time, actually put into execution. Finally, while the 
Archbishop himself and Convocation collectively stood 
for the rigorous observance of the Papal Decree, 
it was agreed to leave individuals free to make their 
own terms by personal gifts, and some months later 
the storm-cloud lifted, and the Kinc was publicly recon- 
ciled to the Archbishop, who promised to ask the Pope for the 
required permission. . 
the Papal legislation was permanent, and had a salutary 
deterrent effect here and abroad in so far as kings had in 
future to reckon with the consent of the Holy See before they 


The friction at most was passing, but 


could draw upon the wealth of the Church for the purposes: 


of their incessant war-making. The question was one which 
had obviously two sides to it. We know that if a nation is 
in peril, and its safety has need of anything which the 
Church possesses, the Church has never refused it, and has 
even melted down the altar plate to meet the wants of her 
children. On the other hand, it would be intolerable that, 
to satisfy the demands of reckless quarrelling and mere 


lust of war and conquest, the gifts which were offered for 


the service of Gop and of His poor should be diverted 
from the purpose intended by those who gave them. Thus 
the reasonableness of Epwarv’s action in the crisis of 1297 
turns on a question of fact, and on both sides of it might 
be said a great deal that would be more instructive than 
interesting. — 


Therewill be little need to add that itis Kinc EpwArp I.’s 


great legislative and constitutional work—his affirmation of — 


the policy which changed barony by tenure into barony by 
summons; his making of wealth and not mere tenure the 
basis of taxation; and, above all, his calling into the 
councils of the nation of the knights of the shire, as repre 
senting the ‘ Communitates,” thus practically developing, 
if not founding, the House of Commons, that give him a 
lasting claim to our gratitude and admiration, and furnish 
excellent reasons why we shall welcome his_ repre- 
sentation in the London Pageant. It can be 
truly said that EpwarpD I., more than most monarchs, 
bad a hand in shaping the direction and development 
of the British Constitution. He struck the note of 
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representative government, which since then has swelled 
into the full song of our national life, and is sung over the 
face of the earth by that chorus of free Parliaments which 
the Pageant so truly sets in array as the greatest glory of the 
Empire. 








THE “MAXIMA CURA:;” 
I, 


Our Holy Father Pius X. declared from the beginning 
that the motto of his Pontificate would be: ‘To restore 
all things in Christ.” Almost immediately after he issued 
the Moto Proprio “ Arduum,” establishing a Pontifical Com- 
mission to restore the entire legislation of the Church to 
unity, simplicity, and harmony with modern conditions. 
‘“‘ Arduous ” was certainly a well-chosen word for the title of 
this pontifical document, for the Commission of Cardinals, 
with its forty Consultors chosen from among the most learned 
canonists of the day, was charged not merely to co-ordinate 
the immense mass of canonical legislation which dates back 
to the time of the Apostles and down to our own, but to 
abrogate laws that have ceased to be useful or necessary, to 
modify laws that have ceased to respond to the present 
needs of the Church, and to frame new laws where these 
ate required. The colossal undertaking was to have taken 
five years ; instead it will take nearer to ten; and in the 
meanwhile his Holiness, in order not to deprive the Church 
too long of all the benefits of the new legislation, and 
perhaps also to secure a period of trial for the working of 
some new laws, has already promulgated several important 
instalments of the future Code. Thus his successor will be 
elected according to the law contained in the Constitution 
*‘Vacante Sede,” the ‘‘ Ne Temere” regulatiag the celebra- 
tion of marriage is in full operation, the “ Sapienti Consilio ” 
has given us a new Roman Curia and extended the common 
law of the Church to a large part of the world which was 
formerly under the jurisdiction of Propaganda, and now in 
the Decree ‘Maxima Cura,” officially promulgated on 
August 31, 1910, we have legislation on parish priests, 
rectors, &c., which is of the highest importance for the 
bishops, clergy, and faithful. 

This legislation applies, according to Canon 30 of the 
Decree, ‘‘ to all those who obtain a parish, under any title 
whatsoever, as its proper rectors, whether they be called 
Perpetual Vicars, Desservants, or by any other name what- 
soever.” There was never any doubt that the “ Maxima 
Cura” was meant to hold for Ireland ; that it is meant for 
England and the United States is beyond all controversy 
since the decision given by the Consistorial Congregation on 


. February 24 and February 28 of the present year; that it 


includes not only all English-speaking countries, but even 
missionary lands, is explicitly:stated by Cardinal Gennari, 
who is not only a great canonist and Prefect of the Con- 
gregation of the Council, but one of the most authoritative 
members of the Commission of Codification which framed 
the law. Only the Orientals are not included, so far, in the 
new law, and this by virtue of declarations contained in an 
Encyclical Letter of Propaganda issued on November 8, 
1882. 

The direct purpose of the Decree is to provide for the 
Spiritual welfare of the people by providing means for the 
administrative removal of parish-priests, rectors, pastors, 
who for certain specific causes fail to exercise a useful 
ministry for the faithful; but while defining the conditions 
necessary for removal, the law also defines the conditions 
of fixity of tenure in the office of parish-priest. To under- 


stand the new law and the important changes introduced 


by it one must have an idea of the situation which existed 
previous to its promulgation. 

There had previously been two classes of rectors or 
parish-priests—fermanent rectors and removable rectors. The 
former enjoyed the same stability in office as that guaranteed 
to holders of benefices. They might be removed by judicial 
trial for certain very grave offences, but hardly otherwise ; 
although the Canon Law admits in their regard the principle 
of administrative removal, and some decisions of the 
Roman Congregations might be quoted in which this 
principle was put into practice. But as there were no 
specific grounds defined in law for such removal and no 
rules of procedure for effecting it, the practical result was 
hat permanent parish-priests could be removed from office 


only by judicial trial, with all its formalities, delays, appeals 
and restrictions. Thus it often happened that the Ordinary 
was powerless to change a parish priest who, while not 
guilty of any offence exposing him to the penalty of 
deprivation, was a source of spiritual hurt instead of spiritual 
profit to his flock. Clearly, this state of things was 
disadvantageous to ecclesiastical discipline, to the authority 
of the Bishops, and to the good of the faithful. 


The case of removable rectors was very different. Speak- 
ing of priests entrusted with the care of souls the preamble 
of the “‘ Maxima Cura” says: ‘In order that these rectors 
might with greater confidence undertake such measures as 
they deemed useful or necessary for the parish, free from 
fear of being removed at the pleasure of the Ordinary, it 
was prescribed generally that they should be stable in their 
office.” That they did really enjoy a certain degree of 
fixity of tenure is evident from the fact that if a removable 
rector appealed to Rome against what he considered 
an unjust removal, the Ordinary was obliged to show that 
he had some good reason for his action, and if he failed to 
do this he was obliged either to reinstate the priest or to 
compensate him adequately in some other way. But, this 
notwithstanding, the rector was “‘removable at the nod of 
the Bishop.” The Bishop was not obliged to explain to him 
why he was removed, or to allow him any chance of 
defending his position and his real rights. When he 
received the order to leave his parish or mission there was 
nothing for him but to obey at once. He might, it is true, 
afterwards have recourse to Rome, but he was as a rule 
unfamilar with the working of the Roman Congregations, 
and very often he was not in a position to engage the 
services of a representative in Rome to expose his case or to 
go to Rome himself to attend to it. 


For the Ordinary the situation was almost equally 
inconvenient. There were no precise rules to guide him 
in the exercise of his jurisdiction with regard to the removal 
of rectors ; he could not always tell with certainty whether 
his reason for an administrative removal was one which 
would be endorsed by Rome. In other important matters 
affecting the government of his diocese the law had supplied 
him with official advisers: here he was obliged to take all 
the responsibility on his own shoulders. 

The ‘Maxima Cura” has changed all that, and in such 
a way that its provisions will be equally welcome to the 
Bishops and the clergy ; it extends the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops with regard to those who used to be known as 
permanent parish-priests, missionary rectors, &c. ; it defines 
it with regard to those who used to be known as removable 
rectors; it destroys the distinction hitherto . existing 
and no longer necessary or useful between permanent and 
removable rectors ; it furnishes the Bishop with a sure and 
simple means of arriving at ajust conclusion in cases of 
removal, and it gives all rectors a fair opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves when they think they are the victims of 
error, caprice or injustice ; it removes the necessity of making 
those appeals to Rome which were always a source of 
trouble to the Ordinary, and which were often beyond the 
reach of priests ; it constitutes a processs which entails no 
expense, no complicated legal formalities, no long delay. 

But before entering into an examinations of the provisions 
of the “‘Maxima Cura,” ‘it is necessary to understand what 
is meant by administrative removal, It may be defined as 
an act of ecclesiastical authority by which a rector of a 
parish is for the good of souls removed from his office, 
and from his benefice when one is attached to his office, 
without a judicial trial, and transferred to another office, or 
otherwise suitably provided for. It does not necessarily 
presuppose any shortcoming on the part of the person who 
is subjected to it; it is not designed as a punishment for 
any such shortcoming, if one exists ; it must be based only 
on the motive of the good of the souls in the parish from 
which the priest is to be removed ; it must be followed by 
some fair provision for the priest who has been removed. 
In these and other ways it differs altogether from judicial 
privation, which is always a penalty for a violation of the 
law, which is decreed by a judicial sentence based on a 
formal trial, and which does not imply any provision for the 
person who incurs it. 

The Decree, which consists of a preamble and thirty-two 
canons, falls naturally into four divisions: (a) the reason of 
the law, which is the good of the people: salus popult 
suprema lex ; (6) the causes which render administrative 
removal possible and necessary; (c) the persons whose 
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co-operation is necessary to come to a decision with regard 
to administrative removal, and (dz) the precedure that must 
be followed. i ; 
The first point has been sufficiently dwelt upon, With 
regard to the second the new law admits nine, and only nine, 
causes for administrative removal. Under the third head 
comes the important provision by which an Ordinary can 
no longer by himself validly remove a real rector from his 
parish or mission, but is obliged to associate with him two 
examiners for the first stage of the process, and two 
parish-priest consultors for the second. Finally both the 
Bishop and his Examiners and Consultors are obliged, 
under pain of invalidity of the acts, to follow a fixed pro- 
cedure for the purpose of arriving at a just decision. 








NOTES. 


A correspondent supplies Zhe Times with the most 

complete account which has yet reached this country of 
the Decree separating Church and State in Portugal. 
The general effect of the Decree is thus described : “ Under 
the guise of separating Church and State this measure 
deprives religious services and congregations of ull liberty, 
and, indeed, seems to aim at the suppression of religion 
altogether.” Among the more oppressive clauses the 
correspondent cites the following: The 17th article provides 
that the members of a religious congregation can only 
collectively contribute for the general expenses of their 
worship through the intermediary of some charitable body 
exclusively Portuguese, such as the board of a local hospital, 
asylum, or créche, but preferably the Misericordia (a bene- 
volent association). Article 31 decrees that edifices and 
churches which till now have been devoted to the public 
worship of any religion, or are in construction for this end, 
and do not pertain to the State or other administrative body, 
shall henceforth be inalienable without consent of the 
Minister of Justice, and may at any time be expropriated 
for the public utility at their actual value, with reversion to 
the State of their future benefits, if up to July 1 next they 
continue to be applied to religious services. Article 32 
prescribes that the corporations entrusted with the charge of 
a congregation shall have to apply at least a third of all the 
- money received for religious purposes to acts of beneficence 
and charity, entrusting the money to competent parties as 
provided for in terms of existing legislation. Chapter ITI. 
decrees that public worship can only legally take place 
between sunrise and sunset, and that only in very special 
circumstances can authority be granted to hold religious 
services outside that period. Article 55 calls for the written 
consent of the local authority in order to perform any act of 
_ worship, such as .at a funeral, outside of a recognised place 
of public worship. The next article expressly names 
cemeteries and their annexed chapels as places for which 
this authorisation is required. Article 58 allows municipal 
autherities to prohibit the use of clerical vestments at 
- funeral celebrations. . Article 165 annuls all bequests made 
to religious bodies and renders all such bequests in future 
null and void. — 





. The same correspondent points out that it may be 
very inconvenient even to Protestantism: “If through 
its provisions affecting the finances of congregations 
it seems to strike a death-blow at any possible Roman 
Catholic Church in Portugal, its prohibition of services 
after sundown no less effectually blights the hopes of 
any Protestantism for Portugal. It is only in the evening 
that mission congregations can be got together and any 
furtherance of the evangelic cause accomplished. With 
public worship confined to the hours of sunlight, the most 
that can be expected is that the Protestant congregations 
already constituted will be enabled to have their Sunday 
services till by their gradual extinction that time is hastened 
when Senor Affonso Costa’s prophecy of no God and no 
religion in Portugal will be fulfilled.” 


It will be noted that.the chief topic of discussion at the 
Annual Meeting of the Catholic Truth Society, a report of 


which appears in another column, was the necessity for 
active work to counteract the campaign which is being 
conducted by the Rationalist Press Association. The 
Catholic Truth Society took up the work some six years 
ago, but hitherto the response to its appeal for funds for 
the issue of cheap publications in defence of religion has 
been too small to enable it to cope with the work as effec- 
tively as could be desired. The amount so far subscribed 
is no more than £344, of which £75 was contributed by 
three persons. An earnest appeal for the sinews of war was 
made by the Bishop of Northampton, who said that this 
part of the work of the Society was a veritable crusade, a 
defence of the defenceless. Dr. Aveling seconded this 
appeal for presenting the legacy of synthetic science and 
philosophy which Catholics possessed in plain simple 


language and ina form adapted to the needs of the day. - 


The Archbishop also strongly commended the subject to the 
attention and generosity of Catholics as a duty. The pur- 
pose of the Rationalist Press was to uproot religion from 
the hearts of the people, and their campaign was so skilfully 
conducted that it called for the most enlightened and 
persistent efforts on our part to repel the attack. 


Among the unforgettable memories of the great meeting 
in the Albert Hall which killed the chances of Mr. Birrell’s 
Education Bill is the appearance on the platform of Sir 
Charles Santley. No speech that evening met with a more 
enthusiastic welcome than that which greeted the earnest 
and faith-inspired words of the veteran singer. Many will 
recall the scene when they hear that Sir Charles is to appear 
for the last time at the Opera House, Covent Garden, on 
Tuesday, May 23. A benefit matinée is being organised 


for that date in his behalf under the patronage of the King. . 


The programme will include an act from “Samson and 
Delilah” (Saint Saens), given by members of the Royal 
Govent Garden Opera Company ; an act from ‘* Beethoven ” 
given by Sir Herbert Tree and Company; ‘The Water- 
man,” given by Sir Charles Santley, supported by Mr. Fred. 
Emney, Mr, Rutland Barrington, Miss Drusilla Wills, Miss 
Aimée Kemball; and the following artists have also 


promised their assistance—Mr. Ben Davies, Miss Ruby 


Helder, Mr. Harry Lauder, Miss Phyllis Lett, Miss Maggie 
Teyte. Miss Maud Allen also will appear in one of her 
classical dances. The tens of thousands who in the past 
have derived pleasure from tae singing of Sir Charles 
Santley have now an opportunity—the last that can ever 
come to them—of showing their grateful appreciation. p 


The Catholic Boys’. Brigade continues to make such 
gratifying progress that at the annual dinner last week 
Father Segesser was able to announce that during the past 
year fourteen companies, representing some eight hundred 
boys, had been added to the Brigade. From the first the 
Bishops have shown themselves in sympathy with the aims 
and methods of the movement, and no heartier expression 
of approval could have been wished for than the speech 
in which the Bishop of Salford proposed the toast of 
the Brigade. After speaking of his sincere and deep 
appreciation of the great work which the Catholic 
Boys’ Brigade was doing and was going to do, among 
Catholic boys, the Bishop said that he realised that if they 
could get hold of the boys as they were leaving school it 
would be the making of them, materially and spiritually. 
He believed, too, that as time went on they would look 
back upon those years of training as one of the chief 
intruments, under Providence, for building up a reliable, 
well-disciplined, staunch and trustworthy body of Catholics, 
who would grow up to be an honour to their religion and a 
credit to their country. The full value of the movement 
was yet to be realised. In Salford the Brigade had not 
been very long in being, but a short experience of it had 
shown him how useful the organisation was, when properly 
worked, for the spiritual and temporal welfare of Catholic 
boys. He had now eight companies in his diocese which 
on Easter Sunday paraded 800 strong. 


Father Richardson, O.S.B., contributes to the new 
number of Zhe Downside Review some interesting reminis- 
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cences of Cardinal Vaughan during the year he spent at 
Downside just before he went to Rome ‘to study for the 
priesthood. Father Richardson concludes with the follow- 
ing story: ‘ Herbert Vaughan once consulted Dom Placid 
Hall as to whether he had a calling to join the religious 
community of Downside by taking the monastic habit. 
Dom Placid is said to have replied, ‘Young man’ you will 
want more elbow room than you would find here!’ A 
reply that does credit both to the reverend father’s penetra- 
tion and abnegation. Cardinal Vaughan’s life’s work was 
the finding or the making of ‘ more elbow room.’ ” 





From the pages of the same magazine we get a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of some of the recent activities of the 
Abbot of Downside. To the new edition of the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica” he has contributed the follow- 
ing articles: Acoemeti; Anthony, St.; Archimandrite ; 
Augustinians ; Augustinian Canons ; Augustinian Hermits ; 

| Basilian Monks ; Benedict of Nursia, St.; Benedictines ; 
t Bernardine of Siena, St. ; Bridgettines ; Brothers of 
| Common Life; Bruno, St. ; Camaldolese; Canon ; 
Capuchins ; Carmelites ; Carthusians ; Ceillier ; Celestines ; 
Cenobites ; Cistercians; Clara, St.; Clares ; ‘Cluny ; Du 
Cange; Dominic, St. ; Dominicans ; Elias of Cortona ; 
Fontevrault ; Francis of Assisi, St.; Franciscans ; Francis 
of St. Paolo, St., and Minims; Friars ; Gilbert, St., and 
_ Gilbertines ; Grammontines; Groot, Gerhard ; Hierony- 
mites; Hilarion; Helyot; Imitation of Christ; Leo, 
2 Brother; Mabillon ; Maurists; Mechitarists ; Mendicant 
r Orders and Movement; Monasticism ; Monte Cassino ; 
_ Olivetans; Pachomius ; Premonstratensians ; de Rancé, 
; Abbé ; Sabas ; Servites ; Silvestrines ; Simeon the Stylite, 
St.5 Tertiaries ; ; Thomas of Celano; ‘Trappists ; 3. Trini- 
tarians ; Vallombrosians ; Wadding, Luke. 





**QUIA PECCAVI.” 


‘ Whenever I have sought to stray 

nk From Thy appointed path, 

Thou hast not set athwart my way 
The barriers of Thy wrath. 


Thou hast preferred my soul to win 
By infinite address ; 

And in the citadel of Sin 
I met Thy tenderness. 





_ Broad was the way before my feet, 
A pavement smooth and wide ; 

I know not in what strange retreat 
Thy Love had learned to hide. 


But when Thou hadst me safe at length 
I said to Thee in awe, 
“Thy Sympathy is all Thy strength 
Thy mercy all Thy law!” 
Mavrice F. HEALy. 
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; CRIME AND CRIMINALS. 


By R. F. QUINTON, M.D. 
London: Longmans. 


Mi Crime and Criminals. 
net. 


4s. 6d 


HE author of this very interesting book was medical 
officer successively at Portsmouth, Millbank, Hull, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Wandsworth and Parkhurst prisons ; and 
as such, he was “the recognised and responsible protector of 
the prisoner from any undue harshness of treatment that” 
might “tend to his physical or mental detriment.” In this 
position he often also became “the confidential repository of 
the prisoner’s grievances, or complaints of unfair dealing on 
the part of the staff.” Later on, however, he says, “as 
Governor at Holloway Prison, I was called upon to carry out 
disciplinary duties myself over female prisoners.” During his 
course of twenty-five years as medical officer, he had great 
opportunities of observing the scarcely credible artifices of 
desperate prisoners to escape work. Self-inflicted injuries of 
the most serious character often led to amputation of limbs 
and other operations. The practice of placing arms and legs 
under railway trucks on the works was so prevalent at one 
convict prison that no less than twenty-five major amputations 
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were DOE Cr CAT CULE GS EHO) @ bake Ra BbEE atl were” performed ini one lpear. “Terrible Mac kat eeu ecu in one year. Terrible as is prison life to 
many people, “ the relative luxury of prison fare and treatment 
has considerable attractions for large numbers of persons who 
earn a precarious living outside. The restfulness of it, and 
the monotony of the dinner bell appeal strongly to thousands 
of the vagrant class.” The author hints that well-educated 
people, accustomed to luxurious homes, if they “yearn for a 
‘simple life,’ could hardly find a better scheme of existence for 
their imitation” than the routine and arrangements of a 
modern prison, with its high standard of hygiene and cleanli- 
ness, and its regular supply of plain wholesome food. 
Unfortunately, fine gentlemen rarely appreciate the privileges 
of their lot when they become prisoners; but Dr. Quinton 
quotes a letter written in prison by an educated convict, in 
which occurs the following sentence: “I shall ever remember 
with the liveliest gratitude the kind, generous, and considerate 
treatment I have received from the officials here.” | Of course, 
the punishment of prison life is much heavier to well- 
educated than to ordinary prisoners ; but, as the author very 
justly says, “surely their responsibility is greater.” 

Women are usually less idle in prison than men: “out of a 
total number of 12,539 females received at Holloway in 1908-9 
there were only 22 cases of report for idleness.” Women 
convicts have their own peculiarities : they will curl their hair 
with the pages of a devotional book ; they are given to 
grumbling ; their language often exceeds i in obscenity even that 
of men ; and they sometimes give an infinity of trouble in 
various ways ; but, at Holloway, not a few of them “turned out 
an amount of work that much exceeded any task that was likely 
to be set for them by the prison authorities” ; “many of the 
younger women .. . quite revelled in their Swedish drill” and 
acquired “a martial step and bearing, so that their best friends 
would hardly know them” ; and even the Suffragettes, although 
a little difficult, “were not wholly intractable.” Women are 
adepts at thieving, even in prison. When an officer was giving 
out her belongings toa female prisoner, on her discharge, she 


compensation. 


ring was found concealed on her person.” 

The author makes instructive comparisons between English 
prisons of the present and those of the past. It was not until 
fifty years after the death of Howard that a real step was taken 
to end the horrors which he exposed, by the building of Penton- 
ville model prison in 1840. In MHoward’s time untried 


tried, “ were herded with thieves, highwaymen and murderers.” 
From over-crowding, the so-called “ gaol fever” was endemic in 
some prisons. Many died of it within the prison walls, while 
those who left them, with bodies and clothing saturated with 
germs of fever, carried it to their homes and elsewhere. Whole 
regiments were infected by soldiers who brought the disease 
with them from gaol, and the first English Les sent to 
America lost by it over two thousand men.” In 1750, at the 


Calendar ; and the small court, which was extremely crowded, 
was in direct communication with the prison. Four judges, 
one alderman and forty other people, including jurors and 
barristers, caught the infection of gaol fever and died from its 
effects. At the present moment, on the contrary, probably few 
private houses, or even palaces, are in so clean or inso hygienica 
condition, as English prisons. The treatment of prisoners has 
also been progressively improved during the last sixty or 
seventy years, until some people think that that improvement 
has been carried too far. 
no knots on it. Concerts and lectures for English prisons have 
been seriously talked of ; but we have not yet got quite so far 
as certain Americans, who are stated, says Dr. Quinton, to have 
given a cinematograph exhibition of a prize fight, in one of their 
prison chapels at Christmas ; and he says that, unless the 
accounts are much exaggerated, ‘ 
to be a tolerably comfortable club without the customary draw- 
back of entrance or annual subscription.” He gives a 


ameliorating our penal system, and of various measures which 
have been put into practice for the betterment of criminals, both 
old and young. That the relaxations of severity hitherto 
adopted have not been detrimentral may be justly inferred from 
the fact that whereas, with a total population of 25,000,000 in 
1880, there was a daily average of 30,000 prisoners in this 
country, now that the total population has risen to 35,000,000, 
the daily average of prisoners has fallen to 22,000. 


THE APOLOGIES OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 


The eon of Justin Martyr. Edited by A. W. F. BLUNT, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. net. Cambridge: University Press. 


WE think that no volume of the Patristic Text series deserves, 

or is likely to receive, a wider circulation than this 
edition of the Apologies of Justin Martyr. No writer in the 
Early Church is more “modern” than Justin, both because of 
his point of view and because of the experience through which 
he had gone before writing ; in a sense he was the Newman of 
his day, and as such the best exponent of both sides. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that his langpage affords 


stole her own ring off the table, concealed it and claimed — 
The matron was sent for, and, knowing her 
prisoner, promptly had her searched, with the result that the — 
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— 
room for various interpretations ; while a sympathetic reader 
may see in it obvious confirmation of dogmatic teaching at every 
turn, he is compelled to acknowledge that a negative attitude— 
as distinguished from an attitude of positive denial—is possible. 
Justin was concerned more with the fact of the Church and her 
claim to recognition than with the actual points of her doctrine ; 
he was writing for non-Christians, and had to adjust his matter 
and his manner to their way of understanding. 

In the present work the editor has accepted the negative 
attitude, with an obvious leaning towards the positive inter- 
pretation ; and we do not know what better attitude could be 
taken. The Introduction is excellent, the notes are thorough ; 
except, perhaps, where the writer wishes deliberately to avoid 
controversy. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Sermons for the Christian Year. By the late DOM WILFRID 
WALLACE, O.S.B. With a Preface by Dom BEDE 
Camm, O.S.B. 16s. 6d. net. London: Herder. 

ERHAPS clearness in development and effectiveness of 
expression may be singled out as the distinguishing 
characteristics of this series of sermons. Dom Wilfrid Wallace 
was both a scholar and a mystic, and these are qualities 
which in combination produce the most effective type of 
written discourse, the type represented by Tauler and New- 
man. By means of familiar texts taken from the Epistles and 

Gospels of the Sundays of the year, saving practical truths are 

brought home to the faithful in the simplest and most con- 

vincing language. The sermons should be of great use to busy 
priests, and should provide instructive spiritual reading to all. 





“THE DUBLIN REVIEW.” 


One is sometimes amused by finding in the current Press the 

rather pompous and condescending phrase, “The Roman 
Catholic point of view.” What it exactly means the journalists 
who use it would probably find it hard to define ; “ Hath nota 
Roman Catholic eyes? if you prick us do we not bleed?” 
Nevertheless it marks at least a recognition that such a thing 
exists, and that it is worthy of consideration ; not many years 
ago it was ruled out of court as irrational, if not as an intoler- 
able infringement of national prerogative and liberty. That a 
change has come is obvious ; not less obvious is it that respect 
fort his“ Roman Catholic point of view ” is affecting every branch 
of solid thought ; and that the changeis in great measure 
owing to the steady influence of Zhe Dudlin Review is a 
reflection which remains after a careful reading of the current 
number. 
_ Conspicuous in producing this impression is Mr. Lilly’s 
article on “‘ Lord Acton and the French Revolution.” Historians 
writing with a purpose, or historians of a period, or a party, or 
an isolated nationality and no more, may ignore the evidence 
and events in other times and places ; but on all larger visions 
the fact grows more and more obvious, that the history of 
civilisation is the history of the Church, and the upheavals that 
have ever shaken the one have done most injury to the other. 
And in every such case this further truth is manifest: that the 
Church has invariably stood for the liberty of the many as 
opposed to the liberty of the few, and with her rise and fall true 
liberty, which is liberty under authority, has risen and fallen. 
Of all this we have a striking illustration in the French Revolu- 
tion as it is interpreted by Mr. Lilly ; and his interpretation is 
no less strikingly confirmed by the comment on “ The Church 
and State in France” to-day, from the pen of the Marquis de 
Chambrun. 

But it is not only in politics and history that there is a 
Roman Catholic point of view.” There is also one in literature. 
Newman in his day lamented that throughout the making of 
English literature, from the days of Elizabeth to his own, this 
point of view has been ignored. But one feels that since his 
time a change bas come over the land, and England can no 
longer be said to be without a Catholic, and yet more a Catholic- 
minded, literature. One of the chief forces that have gone to 
make this literature is Mrs. Meynell. She has written what has 
commanded the notice of the most exacting critics, and she has 
herself given us essays in criticism with an attention to delicate 
detail and a power of detecting hidden beauty which, we think, 
are unequalled by any other critic. Her article on “Charlotte 
and Emily Bronté” is a characteristic product of her critical 
genius. In the same field, and with an interest of its own, is 
Dom Chapman’s review of “ Dr. Ryder’s Essays”; both the 
work reviewed and the essay in whichit is reviewed are proof of 
what we have said. 

Mgr Bidwell’s able article on “ The Decree, ‘Ne Temere’” 
is another setting of the “Roman Catholic point of view.” It 
is written with that calmness and simplicity which we are 
accustomed to find in everything from his -pen; though his 
subjects are almost always controversial—for he seldom writes 
if not to settle misunderstanding—yet his calm language disarms 
criticism and his simplicity of style wins credence. We com- 
mend the article to any, if any still remain, who may think the 

Holy Father has done more than his duty suggested in issuing 
the Decree, 
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Other articles are very interesting; notably one on 
“Fairies,” as known to an Elizabethan and to a modern poet, 
and three on recent matters of national concern, “ From Talk 
to Trouble in India,” “Mr. Churchill’s Prison Policy,” and 
“ The Political Situation.” The poetry, too, is good; lovers of 
Father Tabb will be glad to have this further poem. But we 
cannot close this notice without again giving a hearty welcome 
to the “ Chronicle of recent New Testament works,” by one who 
is so competent to make it; and we would gladly believe that 
The Dublin Review not only will continue this “ Chronicle,” 
but will even extend to other branches of literature this 
excellent means of guiding Catholic reading. We are con- 
vinced that English Catholics, as a body, have no wish to read 
what is not for their good ; but in the babel of tongues around 
them, and with every kind of book thrust into their hands, it is 
no easy matter for ordinary readers to choose aright. They 
would gladly accept guidance given by a competent authority ; 
such, then, as we have inthis “Chronicle” is doubly welcome, 
both to clergy and to laity. 





“THE MONTH.” 


The Month for May opens with a singular account by Father 
J. H. Pollen of an episode of penal times in England, which 
throws. new light upon the conditions of those days, and 
incidentally reveals the candour that characterises the modern 
scientific historian. For he tells how in the height of the 
Elizabethan persecution certain Jesuit fathers attained a 
widespread and, one would think, a dangerous notoriety by the 
free exercise of the Church’s rite of exorcism upon certain 
persons whom they assumed to be possessed by the devil. 
Their action, though it did no harm to the faith at the time, and 
even caused not a few conversions, can hardly be absolved from 
the charge of extreme imprudence and excessive credulity, for 
the evidence of possession on which they relied seems to us 
nowadays quite devoid of any sinister significance. However, 
it was a credulous age when the persecution of so-called 
witches had already gone to terrible lengths, especially in 
Germany, and the story serves to illustrate how hard it is for 
ordinary men to rise superior to the common beliefs of their 
time : how, moreover, learning and probity may co-exist, in 
the same person, with a certain amount of superstition and with 
what resembles callousness to the sufferings of others. 

In “ The Strange History of Eels” the editor uses out-of-the- 
way scientific knowledge to expose the pretensions of modern 
pseudo-scientists to understand everything in Nature. For the 
history he describes abounds in unsolved and _ insoluble 
problems of instinct, beginning with the fact that eels breed 
only in the deep seas ata depth of not less than 6,000 feet and 
that, in the normal course, they return thither to die ; so that 
the tiniest and remotest “ snig,” found far inland in tarn or 
stream, must have got there after a journeyof many hundreds 
of miles from the depths of the Atlantic. 

As M. Bourgeois talked prose without knowing it, so St. 
Francis of Sales, to use his own expression, once wrote a book 
unawares—the famous “ Introduction to a Devout Life.” Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott describes the career and character of Madame 
de Charmoisy, St. Francis’s “ Pilothée,” who treasured up and 
arranged the letters of spiritual direction she received from the 
Saint till they grew into that spiritual classic. 

P. A. Sillard, in “The Poetry of William Cullen Bryant,” a 
well-known American minor poet, gives a sober, but on the 
whole favourable, appreciation of his powers. In another 
literary essay, Father Joseph Keating attacks the subject of 
“Literature and Lying,” pointing out that of necessity truth 


‘must fare ill in the writer’s record of human thought, since both 


thought and language are such imperfect instruments for the 
attainment of true knowledge. Then the essayist goes on to 


show how greatly this inevitable error is enhanced and extended ~ 


by unnecessary falsehood, lamenting the fact that “the great 
lie of the Reformation should have gota footing in England 
just when the national genius was about to flower so luxuriantly 
in prose and verse.” The paper is to be concluded in another 
issue. 

A pleasing account of the charitable work of a French con- 
vent in Hong Kong follows, and the last two papers deal with 
Italy. The Rev. J. R. Meagher describes a sort of Catholic 
social. Utopia which has its headquarters in Bergame near 
Milan, and which should be an object-lesson to the rest of Italy 
of the real meaning and the material advantages of Christian 
Democracy whilst Elisabeth Walmesley contributes a lively 
sketch, written with much insight and humour, of a South 
Italian festa. 

A useful and instructive number closes with the customary 
historical and apologetic notes. 7 





Willing’s Press Guide for rorz (1s.) will be found as usual 
a concise and comprehensive guide to the Press of the United 
Kingdom. It contains, besides, a vast amount of general 
information which makes it a handbook for advertisers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


We notice an announcement that an early Irish version of the 
Thebais of Statius is among the works proposed for publication 
by the Irish Texts Society. At first sight, we imagine, most 
English readers will be surprised to find that this outlying Latin 
classic had been done into Irish before the period invidiously 
known as the revival of learning. For even in these more 
enlightened days, when classical studies may be supposed to 
have reached a higher stage, this poet of the silver age has 
comparatively few readers and admirers. How, then, could he 
find an intelligent interpreter in the “dark ages,” and that 
among a people too commonly supposed to have had a double 
dose of darkness? But there is really nothing here that should 
be surprising to those who are happily free from these popular 
superstitions and know something of Irish history and of the 
real state of classical learning in the Middle Ages. For though 
these may never have heard any tidings of this Irish version of 
the Thebais, they must at any rate be aware of two facts that 
make the existence of such a work highly probable—to wit, that 
Statius enjoyed great popularity in the Middle Ages, and 
that Ireland was then a land of learning. 


For evidence on the first point it will be enough to turn the 
pages of the great poem of Dante. In the music of the 
“Divina Commedia” the modern reader learns much of 
the philosophy and theology of the medizval schoolmen, and 
and he sees, too, that the men of that time were in no wise 
wanting in love for classic literature, and that their predilection 
for the philosophy of the Greeks did not lead them to neglect 
the Latin poets. The “Master of them that Know” has a con- 
_ Spicuous place in Dante’s work, not only in the passage which 
_ shows him seated on the throne of science, but in many other 
pages of the golden poem. Yet he is scarcely more conspicuous 
than that other “ master,” the great Latin poet who leads the 
ilgrim through the land of shadows. In nothing surely is 
ante more characteristically medizval than in his high 
veneration for Virgil. And Statius, it may be remembered, is 
set very near to the older and greater poet, and seems to hold 
the next place in Dante’s affections. 


This medizval love of Virgil was something more than a 


with religious reverence as being a veritable vates sacer. As 
_ some readers may remember, one characteristic legend of that 
age made St. Paul weep at the grave of the Latin poet, or in 
the words of an old hymnodist : 
Quem te, inquit, reddidissem 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime ! 


But in the case of Statius, Dante was not content with any 
mere wish, and boldly made him a Christian, or, rather, makes 
him confess in his discourse with Virgil that he owed his 
conversion to that poet’s prophetic fourth Eclogue : 


Quando dicesti: secol si rinnuova, 
Torna giustizia, e primo tempo umano 
E progenie scende dal Ciel nuova, 
Per te poeta fui, per te cristiano. 
(Purg. xxii. 70.) 





It may well be doubted whether the poet of the Thebais has 
ever found so much favour with more modern readers. And 
though he has since found worthy editors and translators, his 
name is not writ so large on any page of modern literature as it 
was in the masterwork of medizval poetry. Nor would he be 
likely to take a high place if he were judged by the frequency 
or infrequency of quotations from his writings. Indeed, by a 
curious irony of fate, we fancy that his most famous line is one 
whose originality is at least somewhat doubtful since it is also 
found somewhere in the pages of Petronius, and it has, if we 
remember aright, been wrongly ascribed to other poets. The 
eminently Lucretian doctrine of this line (Theb. iii. 661) 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor, 


scarcely suggests a Christian author, though it is true the words 
are not spoken by the poet in his own person. But even here a 
discerning critic might find some misapprehended element of 
truth. For the words bear a curious analogy to the teaching 
of theologians on the place of fear in the process of justification 
according to the text : “ Initium sapientize timor Domini.” 


It would be easy to bring abundant evidence to show that 
Latin literature, at any rate, was more cultivated in the Middle 
Ages than modern readers areapt toimagine. And if medizval 
Europe as a whole has suffered some injustice in these matters, 
Ireland, so far as English readers are concerned, has had to 
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FROCKS 


We have made a special study of Ready- 

to-Wear Wash Frocks, and have now in 

stock a very large variety in soft French 
Linen, Plain and Striped Gingham, &c. 

All these Gowns have a charming sim- 

plicity, which is quite exceptional in 

moderately-priced garments of this de- 

scription. The undermentioned are ex- 

amples in linen : 








Gown (as sketch), in good quality Gown (as sketch) in good quality 
soft finished linen, ‘perfect shape, linen, perfect cut, with yoke and 
trimmed with self-coloured embroi- undersleeves of tucked net and 
dery, yoke and sleeves edged lace, fine embroidered lawn collar, in 


black velvet tie with fancy ends, in white and all colours, 


white and all colours, 49/6 49/6 








_Dickens’s reputation for taste and sense is safe.” 
“C. K. S.” remarks : “I do not know who Dickens meant to’ 
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bear a double burden of prejudice. Happily, Mrs, J. R. Green’s 
admirable work on “The Making of Ireland” has done some- 
thing to set the facts of history in a truer light, and show us 
Celtic Ireland in the Middle Ages as a great and enlightened 
nation. And when we remember that while sharing in the 
Latin learning of the age, Ireland, unlike some other lands, 
still kept the old traditional art of her native poetry, we cannot 
be surprised. at meeting with an Irish version of a classic poet 
so popular as Statius. 


* 


Readers of Te Tad/et are well aware that Cardinal Vaughan 
took a keen interest in the cause of Catholic periodical litera- 
ture in this country, and that he gave some practical proof of 


- this by his part in the making or development of this journal 


and The Dublin Review. But to most of us it will be a pleasant 
surprise to learn that he also had some share, however indi- 
rectly, in giving us that excellent organ of historical learning 
and literary criticism, Ze Downside Review. Such, at any 
rate, is the view expressed by the writer of “Odds and Ends” 
in the March number of that journal. For, after referring to a 
letter on the Cardinal’s early days at Downside, he goes on to 
say: “This REVIEW, as in some measure the result of the 
movement which the future Cardinal inaugurated when he 
founded the old Literary and Debating Society, may surely 
claim some share in so eminent an ancestry.” 





The same number of the Downside contains an interesting 
paper by Father Leo Almond, O.S.B., on Maguelone. As 
might be expected, this is mostly concerned with the monastic 
history of the place, but there are likewise some notices of its 
Secular story. To lovers of Provencal literature, this article 
will readily recall the late Mr. Bonaparte-Wyse’s fine poem, 
“ Magalouno,” with its pathetic refrain : 


Lou Tems es rei, Magalouno ! 
Es toun Segnour, Magalouno ! 


This is as effective in its way as Rossetti’s 
The sea has ne king but God alone ! 
in “The White Ship.” In one line the Provencal poet asks the 


ruined town, 


Ounte sonn tis evesque? Ount ti mcunge reian ? 


Such questions do not admit of any directreply ; yet it may be 
said that in some sense they are answered in Father Almond’s 
article. 


In dealing with a recent remark of Mr. Andrew Lang’s on 


the theory that Helena Landless, in “Edwin Drood,” is 


Datchery, “C, K. S.” in The Sphere makes a curious slip. 
Mr, Lang, it seems, had said ‘‘ Helena cannot be Datchery. 
On this 


be Datchery, but why should it be more a matter of bad taste 
for Dickens to have made Helena Landless disguise herself as a 


_ man than it was for Shakespeare’s Rosalind to do likewise ; or, 


to take a case that will more appeal to Mr. Lang, Mott's 
Catherine Seaton?” We ‘trust that such a good Scotsman as 


. Mr. Lang is more amenable to the influence of a Scottish 


example than to that of any mere Englishman. But where and 
when did Catherine adopt the alleged disguise? Of course the 
hero of the tale is long under the illusion that she had done 
But before the end of the story, it is made clear that he 
has mistaken her brother, Henry Seaton, for Catherine dis- 
guised in man’s attire. And the discovery comes with something 
of relief to the reader who has been under the same mistake. 
For whatever may be said on the disguise itself the brother’s 
violent behaviour but ill becomes the maiden’s character. If 
Mr. Lang must be convinced by an example from Scott, the 


' Maid of Lorn would be more to the point than Catherine 


Seaton, 





THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Saturday, May 6: 
at Clotbing, 2 p.m. 

Bethnal Green, lays Foundation-stone of 
church, 4 p.m. 

Little Albany-street, Visitation and Con- 
firmation, 11.30 a.m, 

Cathedral, addresses Guild Girls, 4 p.m. 

Commercial-road, preaches and gives 
Benediction, 8 p.m. 

Hendon, Visitation and Confirmation, 
7.30 p.m. 

Homerton, Visitation and Confirmation, 
8.15 p.m. 


Sunday, May 7: 


Thursday, May II : 





BisHop Butr’s ENGAGEMENTS, 


Millwall, Visitation and Confirmation, 
8 p.m. 

Ogle-street, 7 p.me 

Mile End, 8 p.m, 


Friday, May 5: 


Sunday, May 7 : 
Wednesday, May 10: 
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THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 
ANNUAL MEBRTING, 


The Annual Meeting of the Catholic Truth Society was held on 
Friday afternoon in the Cathedral Hall, Westminster. The Arch- 
bishop occupied the chair. On the platform were the Bishop of 
Northampton, the Rev. Dr. Aveling, Mgr. Cologan, and Mr. James 
Britten, K.S.G., the secretaries, and Mr. Guy Ellis, the treasurer. 
Among those present were: Mgr. Jackman, Father Tatum, 
Father Keating, S.J., Father Gerard, S.J., Father McKee, Father 
Philip Fletcher, Father Spink, I.S.A., Lady Paget, Dowager 
Viscountess Clifden, Miss Anstice Baker, Hon. Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. 
Leeming, Miss Fanshawe, Miss Chichester, Mrs. Charles Cubitt, 
Miss A. Legge, Mrs. Pollen, Mrs. Boland, Mr. William Keane, Mr, 
Stuart Coats, K.S.G., and a large number of other members and 
friends, 

The central interest of the meeting was the campaign of the society 
against the Rationalist Press, which, active and maleficent, was described 
as but a comparatively small part of the whole rationalist movement, 
which had for its aim the utter de-christianisation of the country, 
The report, while recording the general work of the society for the 
year, revolved about the point with special energy. After this was 
read by Mr. Britten, and the financial state of the society reported by 
the treasurer, Mr. Guy Ellis, the adoption was moved by the Bishop of 
Northampton. 

His lordship turned at once to emphasise the importance of the anti- 
Rationalist campaign, They were not engaged in mere ‘‘ apologetics.” 
They were opposing a body ot dogma crude and militant, for the 
Rationalists were dogmatists of the first water. And these Rationalist 
dogmatists sought by every means in their power to extinguish the | 
lights of heaven, to discredit every form of religious belief, to 


THE CORONATION, 


ST. GEORGE'S CATHEDRAL HOUSE, 
Westminster Bridge-road, London, S.E. 


The Royal Procession through London on June 23, 1911, will pass 
St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark. 

Seats and Private Rooms to view the Procession. Seats from Two 
Guineas, | ; 

Luncheon will be provided for a limited number. 

Ticket Holders Special Entrance in Lambeth-road. 

The whole of the proceeds will go to pay for the New Heating 
Apparatus for the Cathedral, and for the expensive but necessary 
sanitary alterations. 

Apply Mr. S. G. Perry, 75, Westminster Bridge-road, London, S.E. 


YOU DON’T WANT MEAT 





But you must have nourishment. ‘Try 
THE § ae NDARD 


PROTOSE, NUT MEAT. 


Made entirely from choice nuts and wheat. 
Delicious, nutritious, and easily digested. You 
will be surprised and delighted with Protose ; 
many people have given up meat after trying 
Protose, for everyone admits the risk they run 
in eating the flesh of animals that are very 
likely to be diseased at the time of killing. 
Think about it, and if you would really like 
to try Protose send 3d. in stamps, mentioning 
this paper, to 


International Health Association, Ltd. 
Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 


N.s.—And if yon are not yet acquainted with Granose Flakes 
or Biscuits ask when you send fora FREE SAMPLE. It is the 
daintiest Breakfast Food you ever saw. Cures both indigestion 
and constipation. 


Nature’s Own Standard. 


Nature’s Standard is all right. Doctors and learned 
scientists have declared with no uncertain voice for the 
plain unaltered product of the wheat berry. The trouble 
started when man commenced to “paint the lily ”—to ~ 
improve on Nature. Nature’sown STANDARD BREAD 


is that made solely of 
STANDARD 


BROWNS “ocs 


the real genuine 80% Standard, conforming to the Doctors’ 
Manifesto. 

Your baker should be able to supply Standard Bread 

made with Brown’s Standard Flour. If he cannot, send - 

postcard to Dept. T. for list of local bakers who use only 

Brown’s Standard Flour. 


CHARLES BROWN & CO., 
Waddon Flour Mills, Croydon, Surrey, 
Tower Bridge Flour Mills, London. 








TO AUTHORS.—Novels, Plays, Articles, and MSS. of every description accur- 
ately typewritten. Stories 8d. 1,000 words, G.I. Blenkinsop, S. Bersted, Bognor, 
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secularise all forms of work, to uproot Christianity in every phase of 


‘life ; the ulterior object of the Rationalist propaganda was an active 


persecution of Christianity. The Rationalist Press Association was 
ready to make itself debtor to the wise and unwise in its campaign, to 
enlist the first thinkers and the most rabid firebrands of prejudice and 
misrepresentation provided only that they were anti-Christian. So that 
the work of the Catholic Truth Society had before it was not merely 
to provide Catholic literature, but to enter upon a Crusade. It was 
war against war, a campaign against a campaign, a defence of the 
defenceless. An army needed generals, officers, the rank and file of 
soldiers, and an ample war chest. As in fighting material, their out 
put of literature soon became obsolete and new literature was constantly 
being needed to replace that which was scrapped. They had the 
most competent generals in the sub-committee ; no difficulty in finding 
the ablest writers as their officers; what they wanted now was an 
increase in the ranks of the readers, and that depended on the war 
chest, for which he earnestly pleaded. He moved the adoption of the 
report. 

si AVELING, in seconding, spoke some weighty words of warn- 
ing about the activity of the Rationalist movement, of which 
the Rationalist Press Association was but a small part. The 
present phase was to enlist science against faith. Of course, 
they as Catholics knew that there was no real opposition of science to 
faith. The essential work of the Church was to, preach the gospel, 
bring strength to the good, consolation to the suffering and regenera- 
tion to the sinner. It was not primarily concerned with'science. But 
it had the right to oppose false science with truth in defence of 
Christianity. Catholics were the only body in England who had got 
any religion, the only body who were competent to fight rationalism, 
and they had a legacy of synthetic science and philosophy capable 
of putting to flight any arti-Christian army that could advance against 


them. But that synthetic and constructive system was buried ina 
- language and terms not understanded of the people, and needed to be 


translated into plain English and brought up to date for present 


emergencies. That was a great work, to present that legacy of 


hilosophic truth to the world. They made an appeal six years ago 
or funds but received no response. Why? He attributed that 
unresponsiveness to two causes, the ignorance ef Catholics, even of 
converts like himself, of the nature of the struggle which was going on 
in the minds of others torn by conflicting doubts and theories ; and 


_ secondly, Catholics were unmoved by the storms and assaults from 











without, secure in the possession of their faith. But they owed it asa 
duty to others, and they might make it a thank-offering for tbat faith, 
to lend all the uid they could,in this Crusade against Rationalist 
error. He seconded the adoption of the report, which was formally 
accorded. 

Miss STREETER moved and FATHER Ross seconded the resolution 


' for the re-election of officers ; Mr. Bolger proposed and Father Fletcher 


seconded the re-election of the committee ; and Mgr. Cologan and Mr. 
Britten proposed a vote of thanks to the Archbishop. 

His GRACE, in responding briefly, emphasised strongly the import- 
ance and necessity of a vigorous campaign against Rationalism. They 
viewed with horror the infamy of the Rationalist Press which was 


_ striving to uproot every vestige of religion out of the hearts of the 


people. The movement was skilfully directed in the most deadly 


- manner, and they saw how persistently the attempt was engineered to 


force the secular solution of the education question, which would banish 


_ during their first and most impressionable years all religion out of the 
hearts of the children. They would give no place for religion in the 
_ schools. It was the duty of Catholics to doall they could to build up 


a strong defence against these attacks. He wished the Society every 
success, and he would suggest that before the meeting dispersed the 
powerful sub-committee of which they had heard would let them know, 
not what they would like, but how much was needed to secure their 
end in their anti-Rationalist crusade. 

‘EVENING MEETING IN-SouTH LONDON. 

A meeting in support of the objects of the Society was held in the 
evening at Bishop’s House, Southwark. The proceedings took the 
form of a reception of the members by the Bishop, and during the even- 
ing, in a brief speech, he commended the objects of the Society to all 
present. In addition to his lordship, there were also present the Right 
Rev. Mer. Brown, V.G., the Very Rev. Canon Murnane, the Very 
Rey. Canon Sprankling, Mr. James Britten, K.S.G., Mr. Guy Ellis 
and Mr. George Anstruther. 

Naturally the speeches that were delivered were of a commendatory 
character, and the urgency was pointed out of increased membership to 
develop the scope of the Society. 

The BisHop welcomed the members to South London. _ It was with 
pleasure that he commended the objects of the Catholic Truth Society 
to all who were interested in the distribution of Catholic literature. In 
order, however, to increase the usefulness of such an undertaking, it 
was of the utmost importance that the membership should be sub- 
stantially increased, and he therefore urged that a greater effort should 
be made in this direction. 

Mcr. BRowNn expressed similar views. Beyond question, the value 
and the importance of the propaganda undertaken by the Catholic 
Truth Society could not be over-estimated, and it could only be 
increased by adding to the membership. 

CANON MuURNANE and Mr. J. BRITTEN, K.S.G., also spoke, Mr. 
Britten pointing out that the Society owed its origin to Southwark. 

Mr. Guy ELLIs spoke of legacies for the work of the Society. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Wordsworthshire. By Eric Robertson, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 
(London: Chatto and Windus.) 


Coleridge's Biographia Epistolaris, Edited by A, Turnbull. Two 


Vols. 7s. net. (London: Bell.) 


Le Sceau. Par M.Reynés Monlaur. 3frs. 50. (Paris: Plon.) 
Cases of Conscience for English-speaking Countries. Solved by the 
Rev. Thomas Slater, S.J. 7s. net, (New York: Benziger.) 


Compendium Theologiae Dogmaticae. Auctore Manzoni Caesare, 
S.T.D. Two Vols. 4 lire 50. (Augustae Taurinorum: Berruti.) 
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H HE Sign of the Four 
Poster is the mark 

of good bedding. One 
hundred years ago the 
4 firm of Heal commenced 
the manufacture of good 
bedding, and in _ their 

i programme of  specializ- 
ation in all that concerns 

H the furnishing of the bed- 
room the aim of this 
House has been always 

| to produce the best. 
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D Write for Catalogues 
i ‘Notes on Bedding’ and 
5 ‘Bedsteads & Bedding’ 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


MARRIAGES. 


—DOWLING.—On April 26, at the Catholic Church, Vevey, Switzerland, 
aroma Seinen Ryan, 0.S.B., Philip, son of the late James Ryan, of Ceylon, to 
Bridget (now of Buenos Ayres), youngest daughter of the late Timothy Dowling, of 
Co. Longford, Ireland. 










































DEATHS. 


BOWEN.—On April 27, at Matlock, suddenly, John Cornelius Bowen, formerly 
of Haverstock Hill, N.W., aged 53. che 

N-FLETCHER. —On the ist inst., at Dunans, Argyllshire, quite 
oe tallowinge influenza, Mary Beatrice, beloved wife of Angus Cuddon- 
Fletcher, of Dunans, and elder daughter of Edward John Aa of Langton 


House, Kent. Funeral at Dunans on the 6th inst. at noon, R.I.P. 


MOND.—On April 27, at 10, Hampstead-square, N.W., the Honourable 
Adehide 1 Drummond, eldest Bacentes of the second Baron Ribblesdale, and widow 
of Maurice Drummond, C.B., in her 84th year, fortified with all the Rites of the 
Church and the special Blessing of His Holiness Pope Pius X. R.I.P. 

.—On April at Sunnyside, West Drayton, fortified with the Rites of 
ae teh: Helen "Haakon Gibbs, wife of the late Henry Gibbs, of the Board of 
Education, R.I.P. 

DSON.—On the 3rd inst., at Rathronan House, Clonmel, Ireland, Norah 
ea, only child «f the fate Hugh Picton Hodson, and niece of Miss Gough, Rath- 
ronan, aged 26. R.I.P. 
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ESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
SERMONS FOR MAY. 
Sunday morning at the 12 o'clock Mass, 
The Rev. JosepH Bampron, S.J. 
Subject: Some Kaster Promises. 


W 


May 7. “A little while and you shall see Me.” 
» 14. “I will send the Paraclete.” 
21. ‘ The doer shall be blessed in his deed.” 
» 28. “You shall give testimony.” 


Sunday Evening, at 7 p.m., 
The Rev. A. B. SHARPE, M.A. 


May 7. “The Highest of Creatures.” 
14. “Conceived without Sin.” 
21, ‘The Mother of God.” 

28. ‘The Mother of Men.” 


M. Canon How .ett, D.D., Administrator. 


CuurcH OF THE JesuIT FatTHers, FARM-STREET. 


A COURSE OF SERMONS will be preached at 


Low Mass, 12 Noon, by Farner Gavin, S.J. 


Subject: Some Problems of the Day. 


May 7. Unblest Marriages. 
May 14. Indifference to Creed. 
May 21. Indiscriminate Reading. 
May 28. Life beyond the Grave. 





A.M.D.G.—-FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


UNDAY, May 7, 1911.— Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
S GAVIN,S.J. 4 p.m., Father BAMPTON, S.J. Wednesday, May 10, 8.30 
p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, May 12, 3.30 p.m., Father STANISLA Ss 
ST. JOHN, S.J. 





ST. JOHN’S, DUNCAN-TERRACE, N. 
eye Right Rev. Monsignor CROKE ROBINSON will 


preach on the Sunday Evenings of May at 7 p.m. 





THE ROSARY CHURCH, 209, MARLEBONE-ROAD. 
Ape Rev. Father JOHN BURKE, C.SS.R., will preach 


on the Sunday evenings of May at 7 p.m. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, BROOK GREEN, W. 
REY. ARTHUR ALLCHIN will deliver a Course of 


Sermons on the Sundays during May at the High Mass, tz o'clock, the 
subjects being ‘The Queen Consort,” “The Feast of Dedication,” ‘‘ The Queen 
Regnant,” ‘‘ Phe Queen Mother.” Solemn Vespers in the evening at 7 p.m. Pro- 


cession in honour of Our Lady, and Benediction. 





SERVITE CHURCH, FULHAM-ROAD. 
‘THE REV. R. HUGH: BENSON, M.A., will preach on 


the Sundays in May atira.m. For particulars address the Rey. Father 
Sacristan. 
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ST. MARY: OF THE ANGELS. 


close on Saturday morning, June 3. } 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J., and will open on Saturday evening, September 9g, 
and close on Saturday morning, September 16, 


CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,. 


A 
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A 


ending on Saturday morning, August 5. 


A 


apply to the Rev. Mother. 
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Westmoreland-road, Bayswater, W. 


FATHER R. HUGH BENSON 


will preach on all the SunpAy EVENINGS oF May 
Subject of the Sermons : 


Some Representatives of Christ. 
Vespers at 7, followed by Sermon and Benediction. 


RETREATS. 


RETREATS FOR LADIES. 


CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART, ROEHAMPTON, S.W. 


‘THE FIRST RETREAT will be given by the Rev. 


GEORGE POLLEN, S.J., and will open on Saturday evening, May 28, and ~ 
The Second Retreat will be given by the Rey. 


RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July r, 
Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. ; 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 


RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by Father D. 
CONSIDINE, S.J., beginning on the evening of Monday, July 31, and 


CONVENT OF MARIE REPARATRICE, TOWER HOUSE, 
CHISWICK-LANE, LONDON, W. 


RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
TERENCE DONNELLY, S.J., from June 26 to July 2. For particulars 



























Patrons : Their MajJESTIES the KING and QUEEN and QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA. 


A GRAND EXHIBITION AND SALE 
will be held at 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK-LANE, 
by kind permission of the Duke and Duchess of Westminster, 
on THURSDAY, May 11, and FRIDAY, May 12, rort. 


{| The Tea and a Stall for Goods made by Welsh Workers in 
and around London will be under the direction of the Central 
London Depét. : 

“{ The Music each day by the Cymric London Orchestra. 

| The Opening Ceremony at 2.30 on Thursday, May 11, by 
Countess Beauchamp. 

Admission: First Day, 5s. ; after 5, 2s. 6d. ; close at 7. 
Second Day, 2s. 6d. ; after 40.30, Is. ; close at 7.30. 
Season Tickets, 6s. s 
Tickets and all information can be obtained from Mrs. Richard 
Mashiter (Hon. Secretary), 22, Princes Gate, 8.W.; The London 
Depot, 54, Belgrave Mansions, S.W.; Social Bureau, 30, New 
Bond-street ; and at the door on days of Sale. : 


THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 


Pilgrimage to Bruges (For the Procession of the Holy Blood) MAY 6 
Under the Leadership of the Right Rev. £3 5 O 


Dr. Cowgill, Bishop of Olenus. 
(Celebrations in honour of the Blessed 
oan of Arc) MAY 27 


Under the Leadership ofthe Right Rev. £4 4 0 
Dr. Keating, Bishop of Northampton. 


Pilgrimage to Rouen 


Particulars upon application to the Hon, Secretary (G. Russell 
London, W.C, T 1 ry (G. 6), 55, Russe square; 


elephone 1286 Central. 
‘Pilgrimages and Tours to Madrid, Norway, Lucerne, Newcastle (Cathelic 


Congress), and Lourdes, are in course of arrangement. 











SCHOOL of the BLESSED JOAN of ARC. 


Day Centre for Physically and Mentally Defective 
Catholic Children in the East-End of London. 
41,600 will provide a school for 80 children. 
420 will provide a sitting. 
Donations earnestly solicited by the 
REV. F. H. HIGLEY, 
636, Commercial-road, London, E. 


VENERABLE ENGLISH COLLEGE, ROME. 


A Scholarship (founded by the late Mgr. John 
Crook) will be offered for competition in the 
course of the summer, 


For particulars apply to Canon Scannell, St. 
Charles’s Cottage, Weybridge. 
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CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, WARWICK-STREET, W. 
A MEETING of the THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
takes place on the 
SECOND TUESDAY of each month 
at 5.30 p.m. 


*ONVERTS’ AID SOCIETY.—President : His Grace the 

ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Vice-Presidents: The Bishops of England 

and Wales. Founded at the special desire of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. to 

assis Convert Clergymen immediately after their conversion. Application should 

be made in the first instance to the Secretary, who will gladly sek aeted ¢ dona- 

tions and subscriptions and be thankful to hear of any vacant situations likely to 
suit men of education. 


JOHN B. CORNEY, Secretary, 35, Gerrard-street, Soho, W. 








for he is a marvel of physical and intellectual health. On the 
same day a quarter of a century ago Leo XIII. honoured two 
great Oratorians by elevating Newman to the Sacred College 
and calling Capecelatro to Rome to be a Domestic Prelate and 
Sub-Librarian of Holy Church. The jubilarian had before then 
published his “S, Caterina di Siena” (1856) “ Newman e la 
Religione cattolica in Inghilterra” (1859) “ Gli Errori di Renan,” 
‘La dottrina cattolica” between 1860 and 1880, “San Filippo 
Neri” in 1881. Like Newman, he was supposed to be for a 
while under a cloud on account of certain views expressed by 
him in his writings—indeed his appointment to the compara- 
tively insignificant archdiocese of Capua was described by some 
at the time as a punishment. But if there was any cloud it was 
lifted in 1885, when the brilliant Oratorian was created Cardinal 
and Librarian of Holy Church. © His literary activity since then 
has been prodigious, and, strange to say, it seems to grow with 
advancing years. He is universally recognised as one of the 
contemporary masters of style in Italy. 


CARDINAL MERCIER’S TRIBUTE, 


The Holy Father himself has taken a warm part in the 
Cardinal’s Jubilee by writing a long autograph letter to the 
organiser of the feasts ; almost all the Cardinals have sent their 
colleague letters of congratulation,and great numbers of bishops 
in various countries have done likewise. Cardinal Mercier’s 
tribute, addressed to Professor Parente at Capua, is especially 
eloquent. “I doubt,” he says, “if there is in the whole Catholic 
world to-day a man who synthesises so well as Cardinal 
Capecelatro the vital interests of the Church. A priest before 
all else, a faithful disciple of St. Philip Neri and St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, whose edifying lives he has traced in such lofty terms, 
the first thought of his apostolic zeal has always been the moral 
and religious formation of his clergy and more especially of the 
young Levites of the sanctuary. A servant and soldier of the 
Church, and at the same time a staunch patriot, he has power- 
fully contributed to the prestige of the hierarchy of his proud 
country, Italy. His numerous writings, instinct with charm and 
replete with doctrinal substance, occupy one of the first places 
in the religious literature of the last fifty years. For a long 
time I had ardently desired to make the personal acquaintance 
of this remarkable man, and when I enjoyed the honour of 
sitting in the ranks of the Sacred College, which his name 
and his works have adorned for a quarter of a century, my desire 
increased. I recall vividly the emotion I felt last March when 
I found myself at last in the presence of this venerable man. 
He has preserved all the vigour of his thought, his eye is still 
keen, his language, even in French, is academically elegant.” 


ROME AND PORTUGAL, 


It is not improbable that the Holy See will shortly make an 
important pronouncement on the so-called Separation Law in 
Portugal, and there is not the least doubt but that it will bea 
strong condemnation of the measure. Everybody agrees here 
that it is far worse in every way than the French Separation 
Law, and that it fully bears out the estimate of it given a few 
days before its promulgation by Affonso Costa, the Portuguese 
Minister of Justice, viz., that it is destined “in two generations 
to render Portugal immune from Catholicism.” Portugal was 
one of the last of the nations to establish its national college in 
Rome for ecclesiastical students, but during the few years of its 
existence this institute has given splendid results. According 
to the new law the young priests who make their studies and 
take their academical degrees here will not be allowed to 













































ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 








DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities. 


Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictire Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College. 


LADYGROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard ball, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres, 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 





CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CCEUR, WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 

Under the Patronage'of his lordship the 

Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 

Eustace Canon Barron. 
A Home Convent School has now been opened 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
receive a limited number of pupils, to whom they 
wish to devote individual attention, They offer 
special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games. Lad 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, whic 
is quite apart from the school. 


For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. exercise their ministry in their native land. A very curious 
element of the situation is that Portugal still continues to be 
represented diplomatically at the Holy See. Since the death 

ROME. of the Ambassador, Senhor D’Antans, last year, no successor to 


him has been appointed, but the Embassy is still staffed by a 
Chargé d’Affaires and the usual Zersonmnel. The Chargé 
d’Affaires presented himself at the Vatican with the rest of the 
Diplomatic Corps accredited to the Holy See for the Christmas 
greetings to the Holy Father, but since then he has not put in 
an appearance, and the Holy See has had no communications 
whatever with the Provisional Government since it appointed 
itself. Mgr. Tonti, who was Nuncio in Lisbon until the revolu- 
tion, has been living quietly in Rome ever since, and there is 
not the least likelihood that either he or any successor of his 
will return under present circumstances. 


THE THREATENED STRIKE. 


The railwaymen of Italy have given the Government a whole 
month to consider a very unpleasant ultimatum and dilemma. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, April 30, 1911. 
JUBILEE OF CARDINAL CAPECELATRO. 


The Cardinalitial Jubilee of Cardinal Capecelatro was cele- 
brated by the diocesans of his beloved Capua, of which he has 
been Archbishop for the last thirty-one years. The event really 
fell in July of last year, for it was on July 27, 1885, that his 
Eminence, together with Cardinal Moran and others who have 
since gone over to the majority, was raised to the purple by Leo 
XIII. But the Archbishop of Capua, although he is in his 
eighty-eighth year and junior in age only to Cardinal Gruscha, 
who will be ninety-one in November, could easily afford to wait, 
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The Government, which only a few months ago made conces- 
sions to the men involving an outlay of over twenty millions of 
francs, is invited to grant further demands, including the dis- 
missal of the Head Commissioner of Railways, Commendatore 
Bianchi ; and if it refuses, the railwaymen threaten to begin a 
policy of obstruction, sadofage, to culminate if necessary in a 
general strike. Apart from the gravity of the situation thus 
threatened, everybody is wondering what Signor Giolitti will 
do. At the last strike the men were promptly militarised, and 
this served to put an end to the agitation, but it is felt that the 
weapon is a very dangerous one; for if the men refused in 
large numbers to obey another order of militarisation, the result 
would be the closest thing possible to a revolution. Meanwhile, 
the Liberal papers are appealing to the sense of patriotism of 
the men, and urging that a disorderly agitation during this year 
of Jubilee would greatly affect the prestige and honour of Italy. 
It may be doubted, however, whether such an appeal is likely 
to be very effective with an organisation the great majority of 
whose members are Socialists. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOLY SEE. 


Mgr. Tacci-Porcelli, Apostolic Nuncio to Brussels, yesterday 
presented his credentials to the Queen of Holland as the 
delegate of the Holy See for conducting the relations between 
Holland and the Vatican. Since the first Peace Conference, 
which met at The Hague twelve years ago, there has been only 
a Chargé d’Affaires to represent the Holy See in Holland. It 
is not known whether the new arrangement is to be a permanent 


one or not. 
NOTES. 


The Holy Father has sent to Father McGrath, O.S.A.,.a 
beautiful chalice studded with diamonds as a present for the 
new church of St. Patrick in Rome. The chalice bears the 
inscription : “ Pius Papa X. Ecclesiae S. Patritii de Urbe donavit 

XII. Kal. Maii MCMXI.” The Rector of the Church has 
received offerings for the decoration amounting to about 4500 
since the work was resumed in December, 1908, including a 
gift of £240 from Mgr. Reville, Bishop of Sandhurst, Australia. 
—This morning his Holiness received in collective audience 
Abbot- President Gasquet, O.S.B., President of the Commission 
for the Vulgate, together with his collaborators in Rome.—Last 
Tuesday his Holiness received in solemn audience his Beatitude 
Mgr. Paul Peter III. Terzian, who was recently elected Patriarch 
of Cilicia of the Armenians. The Patriarch was accompanied 
by the Armenian Archbishop of Leopolis, the Greek-Bulgarian 
Bishop of Satala, and the superiors and students of the Oriental 
Colleges in Rome, and read an address to the Pope expressing 
his loyalty and that of his people to the Successor of St. Peter. 
The Holy Father made a very touching reply, urging the 

~ Catholic Orientals to win the favour and esteem of their dissident 

_ fellow-countrymen, as the best means for bringing these back 
to the unity of the one true Church. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND, 


a 


The Catholic University School Union.—Presiding at the 
annual dinner of the Catholic University School Union which 
was held in Dublin last week, the Very Rev. Dr. Watters, S.M., 
President of University College, said: Looking back through 
the years he felt that the school in Leeson-street had no reason to 
feel in any way ashamed of its record. In Dublin in every 
walk of life—in the Church, the Bar, Medicine, and the Press— 
their pupils were to be found holding their own. As teachers, 
theirs was but the reflex glory. Of course, he did not mean 
that they did not do their best with the material they had at 
hand. They came into Ireland when she was emerging from 
the darkness of centuries of oppression and persecution, and 
under the leadership of a band of French Fathers, and they 
received from them the learning they had drunk in from the 
clear founts of knowledge on the Continent. That learning 
they had tried to diffuse with some effect, and he claimed that 
their products in the educational field within the last 30 or 4o 
years showed that, in spite of all the fads of modern times, they 
still held the field. In the olden times he was a humble 
professor in Leeson-street when the Intermediate Examinations 
were sprung upon them, They were told then by the prophets 
that they would be nowhere, but they struck their breasts saying 
mea culpa, and said “wait and see.” They had not long to 
wait to see. Two or three years after they swept the whole field 
and won the blue ribbon in the Senior Grade, gaining first place 
before the whole country. That was due, not to the Fathers, 
but to the genius of the distinguished teacher on his left, 


Professor Harry McWeeney. From that on they had held 
their own. In later years they had been put under a system of 
examinations arranged by irresponsible empiricists and experi- 
mentalists, who had no sympathy with the masters and no affec- 
tion for the pupils. They had wasted the teachers’ time over 
stupid things and whimsicalities, and shown no desire to improve 
the knowledge of the pupils or to help the masters. But there 
was a reversion to a better way of thinking coming about, and 
he was glad to see that those people were coming a little bit more 
into sympathy with them. He did not think that a school 
existed merely for the purpose of imparting knowledge. From 
his experience extending over a great number of years he said 
it was not the knowledgeable man who made his way in the 
world, but the man of character who could stand under the 
public searchlight. That was the man who would win the blue 
ribbon in the end. Character was something that could not be 
examined by empiricists or experimentalists. Knowledge, of 
course, was necessary, but it was not the be-all and end-all of 
life. ‘They lived in an age when the spirit of their country was 
again rising, and when a new spirit was about to break over 
the land. He believed and hoped it would be for good, and he 
further believed that, no matter what might be the difficulties 
they would have to face, the genius of the Irish people would 
be able to overcome them. 





LETTERS TO\THE EDITOR, 
ee arse heel 
THE LAYING ON OF HANDS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET, 


S1r,—In administering the Sacraments, many rites and ceremonies 
are, of course, obligatory under ordinary circumstances, which never- 
theless are not essential for validity. It is only in that sense that I 
favoured the opinion [if it be nothing more] that the Bishop should 
impose bis hand on the head of each candidate for confirmation. 

The highest authority on the subject of ceremonies with whom I am 
acquainted, and whose decision, even at Rome itself, is always referred 
to as practically final, is Pio Martinucci, and he (though writing in 
another language) expresses himself almost in the same terms as Vavas- 
seur, whom I quoted in my first letter. 2 verba: 

Episcopus in donanda Confirmatione intinget pollicem dexterum 
in s. chrismate, e¢ zveposita capiti confirmandi manu extensa, etc. 
(Lib. iii. ch. xii. p. 109 §83). 


Though the imposition, ‘‘ manu extens2,” 


is required by the rubric, 


there is no doubt but that the anointing with the thumb is sufficient for — 
Our most up-to-date theologian, | 


the validity of the Sacrament. 
Lehmkuhl, is quite explicit on the point, and weights his doctrine with 
a quotation from Pope Benedict XIV. : ’ 
Communis omnino doctrina eaque certissima est, eam solam 
mantis impositionem essentialem dici posse, quae ungendo exer- 
cetur, seu eo ipso, quod Episcopus manu sua tangit confir- 
mandum, exsistere actionem, quam mantis impositionem jure 
vocemus (De Confir. p. 69 §94). 
He then goes on to quote Benedict XIV., whose words, he tells us, 
clearly show ‘‘ actionem ungendi in se continere eam mantis imposi- 
tionem, quae essentialis sit, neque hac de re locum dubitandi relinqui”. 
(De Confir. p. 70 §95). ‘ 
As to Vavasseur, let it suffice to say that any change or addition 


found in his work must be attributed to the Rev. Father Haegy, of the — 


same congregation, who has edited and revised the last issues. He has 
succeeded to Vavasseur’s office, and is secretary of the Liturgical 
Commission of the S. R. C. as well as consultor of the same congrega- 
tion. So his deliberate opinion is of considerable value. " 
T will leave ‘‘ Fidelis’” special question, or ‘‘ stock objection,” of 
which I have never seen a really satisfactory answer, to be dealt with by 
those who have more time and opportunity than fall to the share of 
Yours truly, 

> SEBASTOPOLIS, 
May 2. 





. S1R,—I think there can be no doubt that the essential proximate 
matter of the Sacrament of Confirmation is the unction with chrism, 
In the profession of faith proposed by Clement IV. in the Second 
Council of Lyons to the Greeks, one reads ‘‘ aliud est Sacramentum Con- 
firmationis, quod per manuum impositionem, Episcopi conferunt 
chrismando renatos,’ and Innocent III. had already decreed 
‘per frontis chrismationem manus impositio designaiur ” (Corpus 


Juris). 


In Rome this anointing would seem to have been done always in the 
manner indicated in Pére Lécn Le Vavasseur’s ‘* Fonctions Pontificales 
selon leRit Romain ” (2nd ed.), which is that given too in Martinucci’s 
‘*Manuale Sac. Caerem.”: ‘‘ Episcopus in donanda Confirmatione 
intingit pollicem dexterum s, chrismate, et zmposita capiti confirmandi 
manu extensa, &c.” 

In the authentic extracts from the ‘‘ Pontificale Romanum” of the 
rites of Baptism and Confirmation published in 1725, by order of the 
great liturgist Benedict XIII. (V. M. Orsini), that Pontiff, after 
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**Signo te signo crucis,” had the words ‘‘ e¢ dum hoc dicit imposita 
on manu dextera super caput confirmandi” inserted in the 
rubric. 

Pére Léon Le Vavasseur was always very faithful to the authentic 
texts which he commented, and I should think it was the influence of 
his friend Dom Guéranger’s edition of Catalanus which led him 
to indicate more clearly the 7% romain in the second edition of 
his work. 


I am, &c, 
; OBSERVER. 
May Day. 


THE OLD SYRIAC GOSPELS. 


S1r,—Your very kind notice of my edition of the Old Syriac Gospels 
encourages me to send a few words by way of reply. Your remarks 
on the difference between my readings and those of Dr. Burkitt are 
quite natural and just. In several instances my reading is a return to 
that of the original transcriber, where I think that Dr. Burkitt has 
altered it arbitrarily and unnecessarily. In many cases he has called a 
word ‘* illegible ” where he ought rather to have said ‘‘ unread.” 

But many of these difficulties are on the puint of being settled. A 
competent scholar, Dr, Arthur Hjelt, Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Helsingfors, has visited the Monastery of Sinai, and has 
made an examination of these disputed passages. Unfortunately, he 
was not allowed to use the re-agent, so that there are still some on 
which he cannot report ; and I have no idea as to how he will make 


known the result of his investigation; but I am glad to know tha 
there are others, besides myself, who will await it witb deep interest. 


Dr. Hjelt’s only communication with me since he left the monastery 


has been a burried post-card from Jerusalem. 


Yours faithfully, 


; AGNES SMITH LEwIs. 
Cambridge, May 1. f 





THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


$1z,—In your issue of April 15, mention is made of a Home for 


 Feeble-minded girls over 16 years of age, to be opened at High 


Wycombe. It will be under the charge of the White Sisters (daughters 
of the Holy Spirit) and an organising Committee. Nothing but thanks 
could be offered to the Sisters and the Committee for their timely 
effort to deal with a social problem. May their zeal receive the better 
thanks of imitation elsewhere throughout the country. 

I wish every other contribution of your correspondent merited the 
like gratitude. ; 

Let me set down some statements that seem to me to be pernicious. 


_. It is hoped that girls will remain in the Home for the greater 
part of their lives for this very grave reason : when a feeble-minded 
girl arrives at maturity, and is not under organised supervision, she 
becomes a danger to herself and to the community, ending in the 
workhouse, an inebriate reformatory, a rescue home or a jail. 
Liberty to the feeble-minded is only liberty to lead a life of misery 
and degradation, whereas segregation means a life of happiness 
and utility. Without this segregation the British public must in 
time consist of more mentally deficient than normal people as the 
Seeble-minded give the world more children than do the normalin 

. the ratio of 7°3to 4. This is a mathematical fact from which 
there is no escape. 


This is such an unveiled ‘‘ casting of stones” at a self-defenceless 
class of the community that I, their brother, may be allowed on their 
behalf to call a spade a spade—with emphasis. 

I, From internal evidence I conclude that your correspondent is 
either not a ‘‘ White Sister—a daughter of the Holy Spirit,” or she has 
forgotten of what spirit, and colour, she is. Her voice may be the 
voice of a daughter of the Holy Spirit, but ber words are the wearisome 
fallacies of the Eugenists. ' 

II. There is a confusion between the ‘‘feeble-minded” and the 
**sexually feeble-willed.” To argue that the feeble-minded are a 
danger to the community lays your correspondent open to an over- 
whelming zx guogue. It would be such a display of lack-logic that a 


_ defender of the poor might be pardoned for calling it ‘‘ feeble-minded.” 


A witty defender of the poor might even suggest humorously that 
your correspondent’s mental state deserves permanent custodial treat- 
ment—as a danger to the community. 

III. I have underlined the passage beginning ‘‘ without this segre- 
gation.” Afew days ago Mr. Chesterton, on a memorable occasion 
expressed our thoughts and relieved our feelings by the monosyllable 
Bosh!” On reading the passage underlined, I fly for shelter to 
leeward of Mr. Chesterton’s strong sense—and vocabulary. 

IV. Your ordinary run of readers will be swayed by the ‘‘7°3 to 4,” 
with its delicate air of scholarly precision. All the terrier within me 
yearns to rise up and worry this appalling assumption. Instead of 
anger I will be content with authority. Many might be brought to 
bear ; one will do my work. 

In his evidence before the Royal Commission on the care and control 


' of the feeble-minded, Sir J. Crichton Browne said : 
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| How would you like to wade through 


the mud to Mass ? 


I donot think you would like toat all. And no 
more do we, you may be sure. But we have to do 
it all the same, in winter time, as you can gather 
from this picture. 

Our church, as you see, is just an old disused 
barn planted in the middle of a field. And when 

. it rains the water comes in through theroof. And 
when it blows—as it does pretty often down here 
—you feel a chill draught right down your back, 
and you sit and shiver and wonder whether you 
are going to be stricken down with pneumonia 
next day. That is the sort of place our “church” 
is like. It is not the sort of place to encourage 
converts, as you may imagine. 

Now we badly want to geta proper church built 
by next winter. So next time you go to Farm- 
street to hear Father Bernard Vaughan—next time 
you enjoy some splendid ceremony at the Cathe- 
dral, or the splendid music at the Oratory, just 
turn your thoughts for a moment to your less 
fortunate fellow-Catholics worshipping in their 
barn at Stanford-le- Hope, and make up your mind 
that your shilling for the new church shall not be 
held up any longer. ° 

Remember, too, that conversions are rendered 
difficult for want of a proper church. 

Send that shilling quickly to 


FATHER CARLESS, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 
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with refreshing rest amidst charming surroundings is the only satis- 
factory curative method for obstinate cases of GouT, RHEUMATISM, - 
AsTHMA, DEPRESSION, HEADACHES, ANAEMIA, Dyspepsia and / 
NEURALGIA, 
A note to the Secretary, Baylis House, Slough, Bucks, 
will bring you a nicely illustrated booklet describing the 
method, 
‘Under medical supervision. 
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No definite opinion can be expressed as to whether the number 
of idiots, imbeciles, epileptics, feeble-minded, and defective persons 
is increasing out of proportion to the population. . . . A considera- 
tion of the causes of mental defects might lead us to infer that they 
are a diminishing quantity ; for they are undoubtedly of more 
frequent occurrence where there is a low standard of health 
dependent on poverty and insanitary corditions. (Report of 
Royal Commission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded. 
Vol. I.) 


I confess to the feeling that Sir J. Crichton Browne’s wise ignorance 
is a more scholarly attitude than the precise ‘¢ 7°3 to 4.” 

V. I will end with two grave thoughts. If this custodial treatment 
and enforced celibacy had been meted out to all the feeble-minded of the 
past century, how many of our reigning sovereigns would be in 
existence ? 

To be quite consequent your correspondent would have given Francis 
Thompson permanent custodial treatment at Storrington, years before 
he went there to find himself a poet. We should thus have been with- 
out the ‘* Hound of Heaven” ; though I agree we should have had the 
proceedings of the Eugenist societies and the long paralogisms on 
heredity. ‘ 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
VINCENT McNasz, O.P. 

Holy Cross Priory, Leicester. 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


S1r,—May I point out that the question in debate about Mary 
Queen of Scots is, not whether she is a martyr—but whether, 
supposing she died a martyr’s death, it would, on that account only, be 
according to the mind of the Church to beatify her, and thereby to 
propose her as an example for imitation to all the world. Everyone 
knows what serious accusations have been brought forward against her, 
in connexion with her husband’s murder. Should not a strong and 
satisfactory answer to these charges come first ? ? 

Pope Benedict, who is the greatest of all authorities on the subject of 

beatification, treats of the matter in the abstract, without prejudice to 
the actual case, when it shall be proposed. But his answer, which is 
negative, is of prime importance for the question of principle as stated 
above. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. Potten, S.J. 
31, Farm-street, W. 





‘“‘ BROTHER ANSGAR.” 


S1r,—The brief epitome of the career of this ‘‘ new star in the 
Protestant firmament,” as 77ru¢h styles him, which you quote in your 
**Notes” of last week, does scant. justice to the remarkable 
powers of invention shown by ‘‘the escaped monk,” as he is 
calied. For the last few months ‘‘Brother Ansgar” has been 
stumping the country in the interests of the Alliance, and I have 
been deluged with inquiries from numerous localities where be has been 
narrating his experiences. These are of the usual kind, and involve 
most serious charges against the Marist Brothers at Dumfries and 
Dundee, and the Alexian Brothers at Twyford Abbey. They will in 
all probability form the subject of a C. T. S. pamphblet—the story 
would be too long for your columns—but I will:ask you to allow me to 
narrate, for the benefit of your readers and for the information of folk 
in localities which he may visit, the result of an investigation of that 
part of his story which relates to his London experiences. 

It is the more necessary that some such account should be printed 
in that, with astonishing effrontery, both Ansgar and his supporters, as 
represented by Mr. D. S. Hyslop, boast that all attempts to refute his 
preposterous fictions have failed. I have before me a verbatim report 
of the lecture delivered by Ansgar at Weston-super-Mare on April 3. 
In introducing him to the meeting, Mr. Hyslop said that the Protestant 
Alliance was convinced of the truth of Ansgar’s story : 


The Alliance had a reputation to maintain: even their enemies 
had to acknowledge that they were correct in their facts and 
figures, and therefore it would not be a wise thing for the Protes- 
tant Alliance to be associated with anyone whose story would not 
be found to be a truthful one. So he knew positively that what 
Brother Ansgar had to tell was the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 


The ground for Mr. Hyslop’s positive knowledge was apparently not 
supplied by any investigation he had himself made into the truth of the 
story, but is inferred from the fact that ‘“‘the Church of Rome had had 
abundant opportunity to disprove his story if it were capable of being 
disproved, and had not done so.” This, too, is Ansgar’s own boast : 
at Eastbourne recently ‘‘he challenged the secret spies of Rome to 
discover any discrepancy in what he asserted or to disprove any state- 
ment he made” (Protestant Alliance Magazine, April, 1911). Asa 
humble representative of ‘‘ the Church of Rome ” I now accept the 
challenge. 

In the lecture at Weston-super-Mare on April 3, Brother Ansgar 
described in detail his London experiences. The verbatim report is 
before me, but I somewhat condense it out of regard for your space ; 
he prefaced it by saying that ‘‘in London, as the Chairman (Mr. 
Hyslop) could testify, he could not walk the streets alone ; Rome would 
follow him night and day, would run him down and surround bim and 
keep him down.” He made the acquaintance of two Roman Catholics, 
who, in October last, ‘invited him to tea.” He took some tea and 


afterwards ‘* was stupefied, and was not well for five days—felt the effects 
of it for that time. It was not poison, but something to make me 
silly and get quite wrong.” After this Father England from the 
Westminster Cathedral came, ‘‘ wearing his garb and absolution stole, 
in order that I should make my confession and go off to another 
monastic house.” But Ansgar said, ‘If he comes near me, I will 
smash him,” and ‘‘rose up with the determination of grasping him if 
he dared try and make me confess.” He then opened the window 
and shouted for a taxi-cab, and went home. When he got home he 
‘knew nothing of what was happening and his landlady had to call in 
assistance.” 

With unusual simplicity, the lecturer gave not only the names of the 
parties concerned in this proceeding, but also the number of the house 
in Vauxhall Bridge-road where the events are supposed to have occurred, 
so I have been able to institute inquiries as to the alleged incident. It 
is true that Ansgar called at the address given, and that he saw Father 
England there—but beyond these circumstances his statement is without 
foundation. Father England was not wearing a stole, be had no inten- 
tion whatever of hearing a confession; Ansgar was perfectly civil to — 
him. Far from leaving the house quickly ina taxi-cab, Angar left it on 
foot in company with the Catholic layman who is supposed to have 
drugged him. Moreover, in company with his host, he then visited a 
public-house near Victoria Station, and was present afterwards at 
Benediction at Westminster Cathedral. The persons concerned in the ~ 
incident arequite willing, if called upon, to testify publicly to the accuracy 
of this account, and it will thus henceforward be impossible for either Mr. 
Hyslop or his protécé to say that Ansgar’s story has not been challenged 
or his statements disproved. 

It may perhaps be thought that rubbish of this kind is not worth 
notice, and that no one will be affected by it, but such is not the case. 
As an immediate consequence of the lecture, Weston-super-Mare was 
placarded with a bill headed in large letters— 


‘* BEWARE OF THE Nuns!” 


which contained the statement that: 


‘* The late Pope Leo XIII. directed the Nuns to open schools every- 
where in England, and to win the affection of the girls entrusted to 
them ; for, said the wily Pontiff, when the girls have learned to love 
the Nuns, they will soon come to love the Priests, and then we shall 
have them for our own.” 

This manifesto is issued by the Rev. Charles Stirling, to whom I have 
written to ask for the source whence this utterance of ‘‘ the wily 
Pontiff ” is derived ; but so far I have received no reply. Meanwhile, 
I learn that the nuns have twice been insulted in the streets of Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Yours obediently, 
JAMES BRITTEN (Hon. 

41 Boston-road, Brentford, Middlesex, May I. 


Sec. O.T.S.).. 





“ROLF GANGER.” 


S1r,—In this week’s Zad/e¢ I see a statement to the effect that 
‘the Treaty of St.-Clair-sur-Epte transformed Rolf the Ganger into 
Rollo, ‘first Duke of Normandy,” which assertion I cannot help 
thinking that Rolf himself would gainsay. Rolf was Rollo (genitive 
Rollonis) only in the Latin tongue, and that quite as much before the 
said treaty as after; while in his own Scandinavian speech and that of 
his terrible Northmen he was Rolf (or rather Hrolf) to the end of the 
chapter, save in as much as he adopted in baptism the name of bis 
godfather, Duke Robert. With speakers of French his name (clip 
at either end) took the shape of Rou ; for example, in Wace’s metrical 
chronicle entitled the ‘‘ Roman de Rou.” 

As to Rolf’s surname of Ganger, this means simply Walker, and had — 
no reference whatever to his ‘* ganging and pillaging.” Being too tall 
a man to ride on horseback, at least on such horses as he could come by, 
he was fain to march on foot ; hence his addi\ion of Ganger. 

Newman’s description of Rolf as ‘‘ taking his place among the land- 
holders and nobility of France” seems extremely inadequate for such 
great Princes as the Dukes of the Normans, who, although lower in 
formal rank, were commonly much mightier than their liege lords at 
Laon or Paris, besides ruling over a local nobility of their own. 

Your obedient servant, 
Ca:T. eB: 


Kingstown, May I. 





THE ‘“‘ NE TEMERE” DECREE, 


S1r,—I am much obliged to your correspondent ‘* Hungarian 
Reader” for calling attention to the application of the Decree ‘‘ Ne 
Temere” in Hungary. But your readers would be wrong in con- 
cluding from his letter that the decree is not to be enforced in that 
country. On account of the grave reasons urged by the Bishops the 
application of the decree has been deferred for ten years. Yet, even in 
this case, an exemption, such as has been allowed in the case of 
Germany, has not been granted. This, again, shows the Pope’s desire 
not to mar the effect of the decree by allowing further exceptions 
elsewhere. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
MANUEL I, BIDWELL. 

May I. 





The most delicious Puddings and Pastry are 
made with Shredded ATORA Refined Beef Suet. It is 
ready for use, absolutely pure, goes further and keeps sweet 
for months. Your grocer sells it. Insist upon having 
ATORA, refuse substituted brands. Sole Manufacturers, 
Hugon and Co., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 
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PitT KENNEDY SKIPTON. 

Irving and Stage Lighting. By BRAM STOKER. 

A Vested Interest. By Mrs. BERNARD BOSANQUET (Member of 
the Poor Law Commission). 

Britain and her Offspring. By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

The Great Sugar Project. By J. SAxON MILLs. 

‘¢The Thumbscrew”: a Playin one Act. By the Hon. Mrs. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE and CO., Ltd., 5, New-street-square. 


















Pay Fa 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well 

illustrated, ross., for 428.3; Walter Crane, Ideals in Art, 1os. 6d. net, for 
7s. 6d. ; Tomson’s Millet and the Brabizon School, ros, 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; Lawrences’ 
Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth within the Reach of Everybody, 6s., for 1s. 6d. 3 
Eustace Miles, A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression, 3s. 6d.; Dr. Wilson’s Modern 
Physician, 5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s. 6d.; Manual, Ritual and Mysteries of 
Freemasonry, 3 vols., ros. 6d. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remainsin Spain, 42s., for 155. 3 
Butler’s Foreign Finches in Captivity, 35s., for x6s. ; Century Dictionary: Century 
Dictionary, 8 vols., half morocco, £15, for £6 10s,; Lord Leighton’s Life, Work, 
and Letters, 2 vols., 42s., for 18s, 6d. ; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 
2 vols., £5 5s. 3; Paston’s Social Caricature in the Highteenth Century, 213 
plates, ‘ 42 12s. 6d., for 21s; Business Encyclopedia, 7 vols., 43, for 30S.— 
BaxeEr’s GrEaT Booxsuops, 14 and 16, John Bright-street, Birmingham. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Corporation of the City of London.) 

Between Blackfriars and Temple Stations (District Railway). 
Principal—LANDON RONALD. . 

Open daily for instruction in all branches of music from 8.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 
Summer Term begins April 24, Individual Tuition by Eminent Teachers 
at moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, MEDALS, and SCHOLARSHIPS, giving 
free and assisted tuition, competed for annually, Stage Training in Elocu- 
tion, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and Opera. Lady Superintendent in 
attendance. Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examinations open to the general 
public. Prospectus and Examinations Syllabus free of Secretary, H. SAXE 
WYNDHAM, Victoria Embankment, E.C. Telephone 1943 Holborn. 















William Clarke & Son’s Coal. 


Stove Cobbles.. 19/- |Special House.. 23/- Best Household .. 23/6 
Roaster Nuts .. 20/- Large Kitchen 19/6 Silkstone.......... 25/- 


341, GRAY’S INN-ROAD, KING’S CROSS, W.C. 
95, QUEEN’S-ROAD, BAYSWATER, W. 
"Phones ; 628 North, 720 Western, 565 Paddington, &c. 
DELIVERIES EVERYWHERE. 


Fry’ CONCENTRATED 
Gocod. 


like all good and pure foods, satisfies and stimulates. 
It is Strengthening, and is so easily assimilated. 


ALL PURE SUSTENANCE. 
























THE ENERGY 
MAKER. 
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SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers 
Only four days open sea. 


Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 








TRANSCANADA— 
and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada 
Fastest route to Western States. 

TRANSPACIFIC— Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 


Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 





For yurther particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY [%# en. Bo 


OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 41, VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST. 


Palen Ae TT 


62-65, CHARING CROSS 
67-68, KING WILLIAM sr,, } LONDON. 


24, JAMFS STREX®T, LIVERPOOL 
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** DIO VERBO.” 


Srr,—‘‘ Inquirer” asks ‘why in the ‘* Domine non sum dignus ” 
we have ‘ dic verbo’ and not ‘ dic verbum.’ ” 

The palmary reason, of course, is that this is the construction in 
St. Luke vii. 7 and St. Matth. viii. 8. The whole argument of 
the centurion demands the otherwise extraordinary construction, for he 
says: I myself secure the performance of my will by the mere word of 
authority directed to my subordidates, you can do the same. It was 
this acknowledgment of Our Lord’s position as ‘‘ having authority ” 
over the world of invisible agents that drew forth the commendation 
**¥ have not found so great faith in Israel.” 

But the interesting feature is the tacit witness which this centurion 
of Capharnaum bears to the other miracle performed “by a word ” in 
favour of another ‘‘ ruler” at Capharnaum at an earlier period, cf. St. 
John iv. 46-54. At the same time it is possible that the centurion 
had heard of the cure wrought ‘‘by a word” in the synagogue at 
Capharnaum, St. Luke vi. 10. 

Yours, &c., 
Hucu Pops, O.P. 

Collegio Angelico. 





S1r,—The interpretation suggested by Mr. J. Beard is surely 
untenable. ‘Dic verbo” is clearly the translation of elé Abyoa, 
and in Greek \éym could not be used alone for ‘‘at thy word,” and, 
if it could, the kai in Greek (and e¢ in Latin) would precede the noun, 
not follow it. 

The explanation is, I believe, much simpler. Tautology is a well- 

known mede of emphasis, and eiré \by@, ‘dic verbo,” is merely a 
more emphatic eiré, ‘* dic,” and means ‘‘ speak emphatically.” There 
are many instances of this in the Bible, and grammarians call it a 
Hebraism, as being a mode. of emphasis commonly found in that 
language, but it also occurs often in classical Greek. I give a few 
examples from the Bible, as émiuyiaerefdunoa, ‘* desiderio deside- 
ravi,” ‘I have earnestly desired”; yapa yalpe, ‘* gaudio gaudet,” 
“he greatly rejoices” ; mapayyeMa maparyyethapey, * praecipiendo 
praecepimus,” '‘* we straitly charged you.” Sometimes, instead of a 
dative case, we have a participle, as doy efSov, *videns vidi,” ‘I 
have surely seen” ; Sropévav tréuewa, ‘ expectans expectavi,” ‘I 
waited patiently.” A double example appears in Heb. vi. 14, ‘nisi 
benedicens benedico te et multiplicans multiplicabo te,” but it is 
unnecessary to give further illustration of this idiom. We are so 
accustomed to the phrase ‘‘ say the word” that we think ** dic verbum ” 
must be the only Latin equivalent. 

While writing, I should like to call attention to a phrase in the 
Authorised Version which has always puzzled me, the phrase ‘strain 
ata gnat.” It is well known that the proper rendering of the Greek 
bere is ‘‘strain owt,” and it is in fact so translated in every other 
English version that I know of except the Authorised Version. Why 
do we have at? Can it be taken in the sense of out? Strain at” 
means, I suppose, “swallow with difficulty,” while ‘strain out ” 
means “‘avoid swallowing,” but the general sense of the passage is 
‘unaffected. 
Bie Your obedient servant, 

uy R. C. SEATON. 
April 30. 


ra] 





THE ROSARY. 


_ Str,—In reply to the request of ‘‘H. W.” in last week’s Zadcet, 
I beg to suggest the following pictures in illustration of the five joyful 
‘mysteries, They fulfil her requirements in being not only renowned 
/examples of the Old Masters, but singularly devotional in feeling : 


_ I. “The Annunciation”: the Cortona Fra Angelico, the earliest 
‘representation of the subject painted by him; the Blessed Virgin is 
‘seated under a graceful colonnade, and all the accessories are full of 
‘exquisite beauty ; or the later, more austere, fresco in St. Mark’s, 
_ Florence. * 
2. ** The Visitation” : Ghorlandaio’s great picture in the Louvre: 
the most impressive rendering of the subject I know. 
3- ‘The Nativity”: the Rotticelli in the National Gallery. 
4. ‘Presentation in the Temple”: Carpaccio’s great altar-piece in 
the Accademia, Venice, including the exquisite angels beneath. 
5. ‘‘Christ among the Doctors”: a fresco by Luini in the Church 
at Saronno, near Milan. 


__ For the remaining mysteries it is not possible to be so positive. 
Perugino would be helpful for several: ze, ‘*The Agonv in the 
Garden ” and ‘* The Assumption,” both in the Belle Arti, Florence, 
and for *‘The Crucifixion,” the wonderfully tender fresco with the 
lovely spare landscape in the Chapter House of Ste. Maria Maddalena 
de’ Pazzi, Florence. Fra Angelico has a beautiful Resurrection called 
**The Holy Woman at the Sepulchre” among the glories of St. 
Mark’s, and it is to St. Mark’s, too, that one must go, without ques- 
tion, for his most devotional rendering of his favourite theme, the 

**Coronation of the Blessed Virgin.” In this delightful fresco the 
_ crowd of haloed saints and martyrs is replaced by a semi-circle of six 
ecstatic saints, and above, Our Lady in white diaphanous robes, bows 
her head before her Divine Son, who places the crown upon it. 

_ I fancy all the above can easily be obtained in cheap reproductions, 
either through the Art and Book Co., or from any of the large art 
photograpby shops. 

T am yours faithfully, 
VIRGINIA M, CRAWFORD. 
May 2. 





S1r,—I beg to tell your correspondent ‘*H. W.,” that Messrs. 
Washbourne, Ltd., publish a penny booklet (The Rosary in 15 
Pictures”), which unfolds like a little map. rH 

The pictures are pretty, but they may not be in the style “*H, W.” 
wants. I would suggest, however, that those interested in the spiritual 
welfare of the children might with advantage bring these pictures to 


the notice of the little ones, though, indeed, adults might well be 
reminded that we should all strive to be as children when saying our 
prayers. 
Yours, &c., 
U. C. 


May 2. | 





S1r,—Your correspondent, who prays in need of Rosary postcards, 
will find that the expenditure of a single penny will procure for him a 
folded series of fifteen coloured pictures, published with prayers, one 
for each mystery, excellent of their kind, and published by Messrs. 
Burns and Oates. From the same publishers may be procured for 
three-halfpence a similar series in black and white, printed with 
prayers upon a single sheet. Several other sets of similar pictures are 
obtainable in Orchard-street. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, E 





ST. ALBAN’S PARK. 


S1r,—The rector of Walworth and his assistant priests are amused. 
In spite of the £1,700 debt on their church, with little hope of paying 
it: in spite of the fact that the Education Office has refused to hand 
to the L.C.C. the annual grant due to the school for 1910 because of 
its being overcrowded with Catholic children: in spite of their being 
compelled at once to incur a debt of five thousand pounds (45,000) to 
enlarge the schools, or to send hundreds of little Catholics into the 
neighbouring council schools: in spite of their baving a bare church 
with no altar nor pulpit, and with their organ about to be removed 
because they cannot pay even for its hire, the rector of Walworth and 
his assistant priests are amused. They are smiling becatse you have 
taken St. Alban’s Park too seriously. 

You do not know Walworth, and you cannot find the name of its 
rector from Zhe Catholic Directory, that annual which is always 
obsolete before it is issued. 

Come over to see us, and learn who and what we are. Walworth is 
the most densely populated district in London, which means this’: 
There are more houses and more people to the square inch here, than 
anywhere else. People live piled up in huge flats in Walworth, and 
there are no open spaces, mo pretty recreation grounds nor parks. 
Little children have to play in the streets. They have no other play- 
ground; but that is well used. The streets are always crowded with 
children trying to play. Grown-ups must not walk on the pave- 
ments just now because it is skipping-rope time, and pavements are 
required by children who skip, or who tie their ropes to the handles 
of doors and hold the other end high for jumping. Lamp-posts at this 
time are giant-strides, so don’t go too near them. The kite season is 
now over, as is evident by the remains hanging on the telephone wires. 
Football is on the wane, and cricket is now coming in, so mind the 
balls (bundles of not over clean paper, with something inside to make ~ 
them heavy). A heavy April shower has made a glorious puddle 
opposite the presbytery, and many cbildren are gathered round their 
little lake, mudlarking in manifest delight. Two little girls are seated 
on the doorstep of St. Augustine’s House (I wonder do you know what 
St. Augustine’s House is!), which they have strewn with decayed — 
daffodils. They are playing at gardening, or maybe they are trying to 
make believe that the doorstep is a park, and are calling it such. The 
grown-ups sometimes make believe too. They did so on Easter 
Monday in Herring-street, where the little chapel of St. Alban stands, 
on ground purchased by the diocese of Southwark. A few weeks ago 
a great disused and tumbledown factory was leaning against the chapel. 
Now the factory has been demolished, and Walworth Catholics are 
using the site as a recreation ground. Three trees try to grow in one 
corner, and for their sake the rector of Walworth cum St. Alban’s, 
Herring-street, has given the name ‘*St. Alban’s Park” to our new — 
recreation ground. There, on Easter Monday, the Catholics of 
Walworth, and a few from the neighbouring missions, gathered to — 
enjoy donkey-rides, cocoa-nut shies, shooting at a wonderful rifle- 
range, houp-la, and many other amusements. At night the park was 
illuminated with fairy-lights and lanterns, and a band played the music — 
we of Walworth love, and there was dancivg on a huge floor laid down 
for that purpose. Then there were skipping contests, and a most — 
exciting confetti fight. You think this sounds more like the Heath of 
Hampstead than the Park of St. Alban, but, dear Zaé/e¢, we like to 
call it a ‘‘park.” It was nét, however, purchased by the poor debt- 
burthened rector ; and Major-General O’Connor, V.C., did not come 
to present the championship mace to the Walworth Company of the 
C. B. B. However, we all enjoyed ourselves in our make-believe 
‘*park,” and we intend to use the dancing floor on many of the 
coming summer evenings, because by that means we hope to pay some 
of our debts; and then perhaps we shall be permitted to borrow more _ 
money with which to enlarge our schools, which are all too small,_ 
though great and quite up-to-date and well worth a visit, 

Come over to see us, and please bring with you all your readers who 
love little children and the Catholic faith, and who have money to give © 
to aid a splendid cause. 

Yours, &c., 
THOMAS SMITH, Rector. 

The Presbytery, Rodney-road, Walworth, S.E, 


ITALY’S JUBILEE. 


S1r,—Replying to ‘*E. C.,” the late Mr. Gladstone wrote a violent 
book against the King of Naples and everything connected with him, 
which a French gentleman (M. Cartier I think) replied to, showing 
very clearly that Mr. Gladstone had written from hearsay and false 
statements, and generally that he knew nothing about the state of 
Naples. 

Yours faithfully, wnt 
JosErH S, HANSOM. 

27, Alfred-place West, South Kensington, May 3. 
[We have received other letters to the same effect.—Ep. TABLET. | 
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PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON 


GLAS GOW 
248 BUCHANAN ST. 











PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS 
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BOOKS #5 


May Readings: Devotional Selections from the 
Works of Father FABER for Our Lady’s Month. 
Blue Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. Gd. 


Virgo {Praedicanda: Thirty-three Verses in Our 
Lady’s Praise. By the Rev. JOHN Fitzpatrick, O.M.I. 
Blue Cloth, gilt edges, ls. 


Regina Poetarum:; Our Lady’s Anthology. Selected 
and arranged by the Hon. ALISON STouRTON. A beautiful 
collection of 69 choice poems in Our Lady’s praise, gathered 
from many sources, and forming a splendid gift-book, 
Quarto, 74% x 6% ins. 178 pages. Cloth gilt, hand- 
somely-designed cover, gilt edges 3s, Gd. net. 

(Postage, 4d.). 


Maria Sanctissima: Our Life, our Sweetness, 
our Hope; or, a Record of 150 Spiritual and Temporal 
Favours granted through the intercession of Our Blessed 
Lady. By Dom JoserH A, Ketter, D.D. 412 Pages. 
With Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Our Blessed Lady of Lourdes: A Faithful Narra- 
tive of the Apparitions of the Blessed Virgin Mary at the 
Rocks of Massabielle, near Lourdes, in 1858, By the Rev. 
Dr. HUSENBETH, with a Novena. Cloth, 1s. 


Meditations and Instructions on the Blessed 


Virgin for the use of the Clergy and Faithful. 
By A. VERMEERSCH, S.J. Two Vols. 3s, 6d. net each. 
Vol. I. Contains 33 Meditations on the Feasts of Our 
Lady, Two Novenas, and 31 Meditations for the Month 
of Mary. 462 Pages. 
Vol. II. contains 53 Meditations for the Saturdays of 
‘the Year, Novena for Pentecost and Devotions for the 
Octave, Meditations for Moveable Feasts, and the Devo- 
tion of the Five Sundays, with Index. 494 Pages, 
Both volumes are strongly bound in imitation morocco, red 
edges. : 


Thoughts about 
Cloth, 1s. 

[ Just Published, 
Gemma*Galgani: A Child of the Passion. The 


Story of a Saint of our own Days. By PuiLiep CoGHLan, 
2% C.P. With Portraits. Cloth, 1s. net, 


the Blessed Sacrament. 


THERA TABLET. 


LIMITED 
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MONTH oF MARY. 






>; CHURCH : 
FURNISHERS 


Our Lady’s Book of Days: Devotional Readings 


about our Blessed Lady for Every Day in the Year, selected 
from many sources and arranged by the Hon. ALISON 
STOURTON. With an introductory appreciation by Father 
JOHN FITZPATRICK. 186 Pages. 


Blue Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


The Glories of Lourdes; The Wonderful Mani- 
festations of Our Lady’s Power There. A Tribute to fifty 
years of Blessing. By the CHANOINE JUSTIN ROUSSEIL. 
Blue Cloth gilt, specially designed cover, 3s. 6d. 


The May-Book of the Breviary: A Liturgical 


Month of Mary, Translated and arranged from the Latin 
by the Rev. J. Firzparrick, O.M.I. 


Cloth, gilt edges, Is. 


Mary Foreshadowed: Thirty-one Considerations 


on the Types and Figures of Our Blessed Lady in the Old 
Testament. By the Rev. F. THADDEUS, O.F.M. 


Blue Cloth, 3s. 
Short Spiritual Readings for Mary’s Children: 


Being Fifty-one Articles on Charity, Zeal, Devotion, &c, 
By MADAME CECILIA, 284 Pages. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


More Short Spiritual Readings for Mary’s 
Children: On the Supernatural Life, Zeal, 
Christian Virtues, the Sacraments, &c. By MADAME 
CECILIA. 212 Pages, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


My Queen and My Mother: 68 Scriptural 
Meditations and Reflections (each accompanied by an 
Illustration) upon the Petitions, Titles, &c., of the Litany 
of Our Lady, and a Poetical Appendix, With Preface by 
BIsHOP CASARTELLI. 278 Pages. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Rosary Links: Instructions on Our Lady’s 
Psalter. Cloth, 1s. 


The Culture of the Soul: Spiritual Instructions. 
By Father P, RYAN. Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 


Lays and Legends of Our Blessed Lady: Being 


20 Marian Gems in Prose and Verse. Cloth, 1s. 


Send for Special May Catalogue and List of New Publications. 





PRINTING. 


In very best styles, of Ordination,” Jubilee, or First Com- 
munion Souvenir Cards, Memorial Cards, and Notices, 
Leaflets, Lectures, Sermons, Pamphlets, &c, 


Printing in 


French, Latin, Italian, Spanish, &c., executed at a slightly increased cost. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SENT POST FREE UPON APPLICATION.? 





LG Ar, 


BRANCHES MANCHESTER 


7+ BRIDGE ST. 
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THE MOUNT ASSOCIATION, MOUNT ST. MARY’S 
COLLEGE. 


S1r,—May I beg the hospitality of your columns to make known to 
any old students of Mount St. Mary’s College whom our circulars have 
not reached that a ‘f Mount Association” has been formed which old 
«‘ Mountaineers” are cordially invited to join? Circulars have been 
sent out to all whose addresses we have, but there may be many others 
who would like to join the Association if they knew of the fact of its 
having been formed. igus 

I may add that the annual subscription is half a guinea, and the life 
subscription five guineas. \ 

Applications for membership can be addressed either to the President, 
Joseph Harrington, Esq., Dunlavin, County Wicklow, the Treasurer ; 
W. P. Whitaker, Esq., The Views, Penkhull, Stoke-on-Trent ; or to 

Yours truly, 
THOMAS FATTORINI, Hon. Sec. 


Greenmount, Skipton. 





CATHOLIC INSCRIPTIONS IN PROTESTANT 


CHURCHYARDS. 


S1r,—The case of the refusal by an ultra-Protestant rector of an 
inscription concluding with the prayer ‘* Requiescant in Pace ” on a 
gravestone in his churchyard quoted by a contemporary is, I think, 
comparatively rare nowadays. Years ago I remember a number of 
clergymen who would have done the same, but the spread of advanced 
opinions in the Anglican Church has effected a surprising change in 
that respect. As a proof of this the following inscription in Kew 
Churchyard is, I think, worthy of record: ‘*In loving memory of 
Robert Trevor Still, B.A., for 21 years vicar of this parish, who 
departed this life July 23rd, 1897, aged 53. Fortified by the last 
Sacraments of the Holy Roman Catholic Church.” 

Yours, &c., 
FREDERICK T, FIIBGAME. 

8, Tottenham-place, Clifton, Bristol, April 30. 





‘THE LAY CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA.” 


S1r,—Can any of your Birmingham readers tell me anything about 
this organisation, the centre of which is th: ir city? From time to 
time during the last few years I have received a typewritten circular on 
behalf of this ‘‘far-reaching scheme for the enlightenment and con- 
sequent conversion of non-Catholics.” The writer proposes to send ‘a 
few thousand copies of an enclosed leaflet to the priest of every mission 
in Great Britain”; ‘to carry this out thoroughly will cost at least 
£1,000,” towards which the promoter cannot contribute more than £5. 
He therefore asks for ‘*‘ a small cheque to help on this good work,” and 
in the last copy I have seen adds:a written appeal: ‘*I am sadly in 
need of funds to enable me to go on. May God prompt you to send 
me a few shillings.” No one can fail to sympathise with the object the 
promoter has in view, but it seems somewhat strange that no priest, 
much less the bishop of the diocese, is cited as approving of his appeal, 
and one would like to have some guarantee of its genuinenesss. 

; Yours obediently, 
A. EF. 








OBITUARY. 


ae eee 
THE REV. FATHER GREGORY CALLAGHAN, C.P. 


" We regret to record the death of Father Gregory Callaghan, C.P., 
which occurred at St. Paul’s, Mount Argus, on Friday in last week, 
the Feast of St. Paul of the Cross. His career is thus sketched by Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal: Father Gregory was born on March 21 1843, 
at Strokestown, Co. Roscommon, where his’ parents are still well 
remembered for their large-hearted charities to the suffering people in 
the days of the Great Famine. While the deceased was yet a child his 
family migrated to Dublin, and his brothers entered business, and built 
up the large commercial concerns connected with their name. In those 
days Father Gregory attended a classical school conducted by the late 
Bishop Grimley, who was then curate at St. Paul’s, Arran-quay. He 
soon showed an attraction to the Passionist Fathers, who had then 
recently been established in Dublin, and was admitted into their 
novitiate, and clothed in the habit of the Passion on April 16, 
1862. After the completion of his year’s novitiate he was pro- 
fessed at St. Saviour’s, Broadway, Worcestershire, in 1863, and was sent 
to Mount Argus to pursue his studies for the priesthood. In due 
time he was ordained priest in the Carmelite Church, Whitefriar- 
street, by the Most Rev. Dr. Whelan, Bishop of Bombay. His 
merits were not long in becoming known to his superiors, and while 
still a young man be was elected Rector of St. Saviour’s, Broadway. 
From that day he was successively entrusted with several of the most 
important offices in his Order. He became Rector of St. Joseph’s 
Retreat, Highgate, in 1884, and at the end of his term of office there 
in 1887, he was appointed Master of Novices. From there he was 
transferred to Dublin as Rector of Mount Argus, and in the Provincial 
Chapter of 1890 he was charged with the government of the whole 
province. For nine years he was confirmed in the office of Provincial, 
and such was the progress made under his rule that at the expiration of 
that term he was sentto Australia to take charge of the infant founda- 
tions there. After three years of strenuous and incessant labour 
under the Southern Cross he returned home broken in health, but not 
in spirit, for he continued to work as long as his strength permitted in 
the cause that was always so dear to him, the cause of Christ Crucified. 
He had been stricken down with paralysis in the midst of a mission 
given by him in the diocese of Goulbourn (Australia), and though his 
strength rallied somewhat after his return to his native air, his desire to 
die in harness made him constantly overtax it. The result was a long, 
lingering illness, borne with patience and fcrtitude. Father Gregory, 
in spite of his constant occupation as a Superior, found time to give 
numerous missions and retreats. The funeral took place at Mount 
Argus on Monday. R.I.P. 
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ET CAATERA. 


The death of the Hon. Mrs. Drummond, in her eighty- 
feurth year, brings regrets to a large circle of friends brought, 
at one time or another, within the wide range of her sym- 
pathies and interests. . These interests she preserved to the 
end of her days, along with a vivid and accurate memory of 
Early and Mid-Victorian personalities and events. Of late 
years, bowever, illness had narrowed the sphere of her con- 
spicuous social gifts. ‘A sweet girl of twelve years old,” 
wrote Queen Victoria of Miss Adelaide Lister in a pub- 
lished letter under date 1838, making mention of the death 
of her mother, whose first husband was the second Lord 
Kibblesdale, and her second husband Lord John Russell. 
Needless to say, Mrs. Drummond’s brother, the third, and 
her nephew, the present Lord Ribblesdale, both came to 
hold high places in Queen Victoria’s regard and in the life 
of her Court. The Lister children continued to live with 
their step-father, Lord John Russell, while he was a 
widower, and after his remarriage with Lady Frances Eliot. 
Hence Mrs. Drummond’s opportunities in those early years 
for making friends among literary men and _ politicians, 
especially with the groups which gathered at Holland 


House. 
* * 
* 


Miss Adelaide Lister married Mr. Maurice Drummond, 
C.B., a Clerk in the Treasury, in 1847, three years before the 
Papal Aggression” alarm and the placing on the statute 
book by Lord John Russell of the abortive Ecclesiastical 
It was not till many years later that this step- 
daughter of the writer of the famous “Durham Letter” 
herself became a Catholic. She yielded to Rome, more- 
over, a convert of quite singular devotion and ability in 
the person of her son, Mr. Lister Drummond; while her 
youngest daughter took the same “path to Rome.” Mrs. 
Drummond leaves two other children—Mrs. Basil Champ- 
neys (wife of the well-known architect who is endeared to 
Catholic readers, as the biographer of Coventry Patmore) 
and Mrs. G. J. Barry Hayter. Mrs. Drummond’s Requiem 
‘brought together on Tuesday a large company of mourners 
at the little Church of St. Mary, Holly-place, Hampstead. 


ee 

Last week we recorded with singular pleasure the award 
of the Humane Society’s Gold Medal to Father John 
_O’Shea, who one morning last month, before the ordinary 
world was awake, joined with others in making heroic and 
dangerous, and even desperate efforts to save the crew of a 
small schooner stranded at Curragh Point, Ardmore Bay, 
County Waterford. This week Father O’Shea and his com- 
rades have been to Buckingham Palace, where they were 
decorated with Silver Medals by the King: an inspiriting 
ceremony in the like of which this is probably the first 
Catholic curate from Ireland to take part. 


* * 
* 


With the appointment of Mr. T. F. Molony, K.C., as 
Third Serjeant, the Irish Law Officers of the Crown, for 
the first time in the history of the United Kingdom, become 
Catholic to a man—a proud professional preferment when 
the proportion in Ireland of Catholic lawyers (perhaps not 
more than a third of the whole) is borne in mind.. Mr. 
Redmond Barry heads the list as Attorney-General, followed 
by Mr. Charles O’Connor as Solicitor-General. The King’s 
Advocate-General is Mr. Stephen Ronan, K.C., while Mr. 
Moriarty and Mr. J, O’Brien are First and Second 
Serjeants respectively. The new Serjeant-at-Law is in his 
forty-sixth year, and was the Senior Moderator and Gold 
Medallist of his yearat Trinity. His was also a Common 
Law Scholarship at the Middle Temple, for he followed up 
his Irish ‘call” byan English one. Mr. Serjeant Molony’s 
name will be remembered among parliamentary candidates 
at the last Election, when he stood as a Liberal in the 
West Toxteth Division. 

** 


Besides the Imperial visitors from Australia already 
noted in this cclumn, next month’s “family gathering” is 
to include the Hon. Thomas Hughes, sent to jus by New 
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BE A MUSICIAN YOURSELF. 


M USIC is sure to appeal to you. Doubt- 

less you would give a good deal to be 
able to play the piano yourself. But you realise 
what a vast amount of time and drudgery is 
involved in learning to play the piano in the 
old way. 


Without a single lesson—without even a know- 
ledge of the notes—you and every member of 
your family can at once play anything and 
everything written for the piano if you pur- 
chase a 


PIANOLA PIANO 


But you must be sure that it is the Pianola 
Piano you obtain. No other instrument can 
give you all of music’s delight. No other instru- 
ment possesses features essential to artistic 
playing by roll, such as the Metrostyle and 
Themodist. And asa piano to play by hand 
the Pianola Piano is either the 


STEINWAY, WEBER, or STECK, 


the only three pianos of international reputation, 
with factories in both the Old World and the 
New. This goes aloug way to prove that there 
are no other pianos so good as these, and to 
their superb musical qualities is added in the 
Pianola—the world’s standard piano-player— 
the ability of the virtuoso. 


You can always see and play the Pianola Piano 
at A£olian Hall, and full particulars will be sent 
‘if you write for Catalogue “ T. A,” 
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South Wales. Since leaving Stonyhurst more than thirty 
years ago, Mr. Hughes, among many other things, has 
been thrice Mayor of his native city of Sydney. 


% 
* 


News of the death of Sir Charles Alphonse Pelletier, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, is cabled from Ottawa. 
Born seventy-four years ago, he was educated at the French- 
Canadian College of Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére and at 
Laval University ; was called to the Bar in 1860, taking 
silk eighteen years later, serving at Batonnier of the Quebec } 
Bar in 1892; commanded during the Fenian Raid of 1866 
the oth Battalion of Canadian Militia, or ‘‘ Voltigeurs of 
Quebec” ; and sat in the Canadian Commons from 1869 
to 1877, and also in the Quebec Provincial Parliament for 
a couple of years. He was sworn of the Privy Council of 
Canada in 1877 as Minister of Education, and called to 
the Senate, of which he was Speaker during five years. 
Resigning his senatorship in 1902, he was appointed a 
Judge of the Quebec Superior Court, and six years later 
became Lieutenant-Governor of the Province—a post in 
which he is to be succeeded by Sir Francois Langelier. 
Sir Charles twice held the Presidency of the Society of St. 
Jean Baptiste—the National Society of French-Canadians. 


% * 
* 


Mr. Robert Ross says what may prove to bea timely 
word in one of his notices of the Royal Academy in Ze 
Morning Post: “The proposed additions to ‘ Downside 
School’ (No. 1,498), by Mr. Leonard Stokes, are attrac- 
tively represented and should stimulate the generosity of 
some old pupil of the Benedictines. Here ‘collegiate 
Gothic’ is rightly employed. No more beautiful monastic 
buildings have been erected in modern times.” 


* 


% * 
¥ 


Cardinal Manning, when he told Mr. Bodley that only 
an ecclesiastic could deal with some parts of his own 
ecclesiastical career, lightly carried off the apparent exhibi- 
tion of caste-exclusiveness by adding: ‘‘On the principle 
of set a thief to catch a thief.” Certainly none but an 
expert in the French Revolution could catch Lord Acton 
in any tripping in the history posthumously published ; and 
among experts none perhaps except Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
could mark out so lucidly certain personal preferences into 
which even so detached an historian must be now and 
again betrayed. Mr. Belloc’s article in Zhe LVineteenth 
Century has, indeed, the added value of containing an 
appreciation of Lord Acton himself: “The more one 
reads Lord Acton’s work the more one concludes that, even 
more than in his learning, certainly more than in his 
_ memory, the marvel of it lies in his power to integrate and 
to present in orderly and simple English everything— 
simple or complex, event or idea, fact or criticism; and so 
to blend the whole as to produce a homogeneous and 
definite block of writing.” 

*,* 


Father H. F, Hall, the Librarian of the Westminster 
Cathedral Library, is organising a Grand Matinée Concert 
as a means of raising a small fund for the Library of the 
Cathedral, so that some of the more valuable books may be 
better protected from deterioration and additions made by 
whichthecollection may be brought downto date. The Library 
consists already of 30,000 volumes and is therefore, Father 
Hall declares, well worth the expenditure of the time and 
money that will be required before it can be regarded as 
complete. Very generous promises of assistance have been 
received for the Concert from singers and reciters of fame; 
and the programme has been specially designed by Mr. 
Dudley Hardy. ‘The Library is open to all priests and to 
male students of the University of London,” says Father 
Hall’s circular ; but the sex that forgives is present, and in 
a majority, on the list of volunteers whose talent promises a 
delightful evening ; and to one lady the Library itself has, 
we believe, been indebted for a large and particularly 

‘interesting gift of books. 








THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN is a great educational force. It 
circulates hundreds of thousands of leaflets every year, giving 
useful instruction to careless and thoughtless parents. .The 
Society’s work is hampered for lack of funds. 


Robert J. Parr, Director, 40, Letcester-sguare, W.C. 






‘THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 

Koyal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co.,.Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 


FRED. W, Howe tt, Secretary. 
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ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 
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Opening on May 25—and another 
certificate for £500 to be paid before 
then ! : 

The Church and Hall (witha possible 
Presbytery included) are now practically 
complete, thank God, and His Lordship 
the Bishop of Middlesbrough has appointed 
May 25 as the Opening Day, and the 
Abbot of Ampleforthhas kindly undertaken 
to provide High Mass at 10.30. 


I am on my knees with my little ones | 
before St. Joseph, begging him to send us 
the wherewithal to pay the certificate before 
that day, and to enable us to entertain our 

_ visitors as becomes the great occasion. 


Will you help? Will you send us food 
stuff for the opening, or better still the paper 
equivalent that will enable us to procure it? 


Remember, I have no servant, no kitchen, 
no money. I am constrained to be “all 
things to all men ”—priest and waiter, host 
and cook. 


So help me, please, kind friends, who 
perhaps hardly knowwhat hardship means. 


Send mea handsome cheque for the 25th 
—so that for one day at least the load of 
poverty may be lifted, and the occasion 
looked forward to with such longing for 
so many years may not be spoiled by the 
inability to treat our kind visitors with the 
hospitality they will have a right to expect. 


Send your cheque to-day—you may forget 
to-morrow. 





Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’. 


BRYAN, PICKERING. 


or to Father 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSION-GIVING. 


Four Jesuit Fathers are giving a three weeks’ mission in the 
densely-populated district of which the Church of St. Mary and 
St. Michael, Commercial-road, is the Catholic centre. Some 
22,000 people have attended the services, and certainly no 
trouble has been spared in the effort to gather them in. One 
' great attraction which never fails to draw crowds is a public 
- dialogue in the church, which is strangely reminiscent of some 
of the Mystery Plays of the Middle Ages. Father Hassan 
_ occupies the pulpit, and Father Bernard Vaughan stands on a 
platform inthe nave. The priest in the pulpit is supposed to 
be visiting a Catholic working man in the district who has 
fallen away from the practice of religion. As the dialogue 
' proceeds, the silence in the church seems to deepen, as though 
_ each man were holding his breath in the effort to catch every 
word. Sometimes a ripple of laughter will run through the 
crowd, and sometimes there is a sound as though it were 
_ shaken with a sob. 
_ On Monday evening, FATHER VAUGHAN opened the evening 
i service with a dialogue between himself and FATHER HASSAN, 


. Question.—Well, friend, and what may your name be? 
, 5 


\ 
i 





_ Answer.—Jim Standback, of No. 5, Black Puddin-court. 
 Q.—Are you married ? 
_ A.—Yes, better ’n fifteen year. 
bi _Q.—How many children? 
| A,—Five livin’—we buried our last in 1908, after the hoppin’, 
"through measles. : 
~*~ @Q—How is it your bit of a room is not in better fettle, more 
tidy and comfortable for you ? 
_ A.—Well, my Missis ’as gone a-charing for a bit o’ food to 
give to the kiddies. 
- Q.—Are you yourself out of work? 
_ “A.—I ’ve been without a job more’n five months. There’s 
i a-doin’ and I have to keep at street corners watching for 
chance jobs. 
_ Q.—Why don’t you go to the Labour Bureau? 
_ A.—Why, bless yer’art, there aint nothin’ for the like o’ we 
-a-going on there. It’sskilled ’ands as they want, and I’m short 
0 learnin, tho’ I can do mostly anythink that’s not out of the 
way. 

O—If I were you, when out of work, I should try and help 
abit in keeping the room clean, in mending your clothes, 
pealing a few potatoes and such like. 
_ A.—Father, I wor ne’er brought up toit ; they didn’t teach 
me nothink of any use when I were at schule; and now they 
_ only teach the kiddies stuff what they can’t turn to no account, 
be you, none of my childer could mend a coat or a trouser, 





ie 
ay 


_and not a boy could stitch on a button, make a meat or tater pie 

_ or a stew, not to save their lives. As for the girls, they love bits 
0’ finery and strings of glass beads far more nor washin o’ 
aprons or scrubbing the floor. The schuling they gets nowadays 

‘only makes them discontented with what we’ave got a bite of. 
They wants to be what they never can be—fine ladies, dressed 

in fine feathers, going to picture theatres and music halls, instead 

_ of attending to home or going to church. 

— Q,—What is lacking in school? 







A.—I tell you what I sees is wanting’—a proper knowledge 
- what a working-man’s trampled down hovel of a home is like. 
- Q.—There is much truth, Jim, in what you say. What ought to 
be done? © 
_ A.—Didn’t there ought to be some sort of schoolin’ what 
_ would make our lads and lassies of a bit of use to us or to 
somebody? They don’t be of no use at present, and don’t want 
to be. There’s something wrong somewheres. They sits at 
~ loosin’ time, readin’ miles o’ rubbage, and stories of love, and 
hy police court reports, till they are of no more use to an East-End 
~ toiling man’s home than a fire-grate without victuals or coal 
ont. They’ve only been taught at schule to be no good for 
- nothink but a better sort of ’ooligan, Its play as they wants, 
not work. : 
Q.—Well, Jim, we hope all this mischief and waste of time 
and good stuff will be taken in hand soon and mended. Then 
we shall get children taught the three R’s, and then made, both 
boys and girls, to have a course of plain cooking, and useful 
mending, and the use of tools and such like. We shall find out 
by the time they enter upon their teens what their bent is, and 
_ they will be trained that way—some to one trade, some to 
- another, till every lad and lass will find a living wage in hand. 
_ A.—The sooner somethink fairly on the job is done for our 
- slum kiddies the better. At present the older they grows the 
less useful they becomes. It’s a pity some of them can’t be 
shifted to Canada or the Colonies, but that would cost more 
brass nor they could pick up in half a life time. It cost Pat 
Dooley every farthin o’ £10 Ios. before he got settled down in 
Montreal. 
Q.—But your children are good ; they have, I hope, been to 
the Mission? 
A.—The two at schule have been right enough, and they ’ave 
come home like fire-brands to urge we all to go ; but the boy and 
_ girl at work ’aven’t been nohow, 
-. Q—Why don’t they go? 
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HOTEL WINDSOR 


Victoria St., Westminster, 


(Nearest Hotel to Westminster Cathedral.) 


Telephone : 
P.O. 283 Victoria. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Farnestness, London.” 


First-Class Family Hotel (containing 250 apart- 
ments), including Ladies’ Drawing Room, Read- 
ing Room, Billiard Room, Smoking Room, and 


ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST LOUNGES IN 
LONDON. 


Telephone in every Sitting Room. 


Single Bed Rooms from 4s. Doubles from ‘s. 
Sitting Room and Bed Room from 15s. 


Suites from 25s., including attendance and 
Electric Light. Turkish Bath. 
Motor Garage within 200 yards. 


Inclusive Terms from 12s. per day, according to the floor. 


Tariff and full particulars on application to the Proprietor. 





if we reminded 


YOU THAT CLOTHES NEED CAREFUL 
ATTENTION YOU WOULD THINK WE 
WERE NOT TELLING YOU ANYTHING 
NEW. BUT IF WE SAID “EXPERT 
ATTENTION” YOU WOULD ASK 
“HOW?” OUR DAINTY BOOKLET 
WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THE =" 
INCOMPARABLE ACHILLE SERRE 
PROCESS OF EXPERT DRY-CLEAN- 
ING—WHICH MAKES OLD DRESSES, 
COSTUMES, COATS AND SKIRTS LOOK 
LIKE NEW, AND THAT, TOO, WITH- 
OUT UNPICKING, IMPOVERISHMENT 
OR INJURY TO THE MOST DELICATE 
FABRIC—AND WILL GIVE YOU FULL 
LIST OF MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 


Achille Serre, L” 


(Nettoyage a Sec), 
HACKNEY WICK, LONDON. 
Telephone 1265 East. 
Head West-End Branch: 
263, OXFORD-ST., W. 
Telephone 3971 Gerrard. 


And Branches and Agencies throughout London and 
the Provinces. Address of nearest on application. 


QUARTERLY ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
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A.—Well, I suppose its carelessness and giddiness. When 
childer leave schule they become giddy-mad, till they settle 
down and marry. I wish you, Father, could hold them; when 
religion don’t strike, its no good atryin’on aught else. You 
can’t grow good stuff without a bit o’ sunshine, nor good childer 
without religion. Its ’orse bettin’ and play bettin’ as they be 
gorne on. 

Q.—Now, Jim, how about yourself? 
Mission ? 

A.—There’s time enough yet, Father; I ’ave a mind to go, 
but I thought I’d put in my time next week. 

Q.—But why leave till next week what ought to be done 
this? 

A.—Well, Father, I wouldn’t tell you a lie, but I’m a bit on 
the booze this week. A palo’ mine keeps treating me when I 
goa seekin’ fora bit of work. Its ’ard when you have no 
ballast on board to chuck a “two penneth and a chaser,” with 
Ba and then a “dog’s nose” to keep out the starve and the 
cold. 

Q.—Jim, yours is a hard and difficult life, but don’t make it 
harder and more unbearable by shutting out the light and 
warmth of our holy religion ! 

A.—It’s true for you, Father, and I was never ’appier nor I 
wer when I used to serve on the altar, and went to my duties 
regular. 

Q.—What made you fall away and neglect your duties? 

A.—Well, I don’t want to say nothink agin’. my missis, but 
there’s no mistake about it, she’s not what she ought to be; she 
neglects both the ome and the kiddies, an’ it’s on the gad as she 
goes mostly all Mondays regular. 

Q.—Well, because she neglects the home, ought you to neglect 
your Church? 

A.—It’s right Father, I didn’t ought to, but when things goes 
wrong in your bit of aone back room, you gets soured, and 
loses ’art on the job. If she’d been anything like, you would 
never have found me down on my luck as Iam this day. I 
could turn me ’and to mostly anythink, if things was only 
right at ’ome. 

Q.—Jim, you are made of stuff much too good to be tossed 
into the dust-bin. You must rouse yourself, and force yourself 
to start a new life, and come to the Mission. 

A.—Father, I’ve no clothes or a shoe to me foot. I’ve 
nothink on but what you see mea sittin’ in: all the rest’ as gone 
up the spout, to pay the price of a bit of bread and tea for 
the little uns. Father, you wouldn’t have me disgrace you by 
coming in these rags as I am. Why everybody for miles round 
knows Jim Standback. 

Q.—I want you, Jim, to come just as you are. God does not 
look to the smart clothes, but to the good-will. The poor 
shepherds on the first Christmas Eve went just as they were, to 
the cave of Bethlehem, or they would have missed what they 
saw. 

A.—To tell you the truth I’ve not been to my duties—not 
into the box—since the great Mission what was give by the 
holy Fathers more nor seven years back ; and since then, I’ve 
broked every commandment barring murder and the like o’ that, 
till I’ve gone silly in sin. 

Q.—Jim, you are the boy we want: itis for you and fellows 
like you that this Mission is being given. We are fishermen, 
and the bigger the fish the better the Mission, and the happier 
the Missioners. 

A.—Indeed, then, and I fear 1 would break your net, Father, 
if 1 offered to jump, like a great big fish, into the meshes on’t. 
My sins would frighten the de’il hissel.’ 

Q.—Not at all, Jim: we will back you up, Jim, put heart into 
your life, and set you on the right road again, and your good 
example will mend what is wrong in the wife, and it will give 
you a strong hand on the children gone so near to business but 
so far from God. 

A.—Well, Father, with God’s blessing, I’ll come up to the 
Mission, and I’ll make me soul, and will not get shifted, please 
God, out of the Church agin. Tell them, Father, down the 
Court, that Jim Standback ’as tried to get on without God long 
enough, and its nothin’ but worry by day and hell by night. 


Father Vaughan, after the dialogue, applied the lesson taught 
them by the son of toil toa congregation of some 1,800 real 
East End toilers, and it went right home. 


Are you following the 





THE FEast OF ST. GEORGE IN ROME.—The Feast of St. George 
- was kept in the Church of St. George and the English Saints (attached 
to the Convent of the Poor Servants of the Mother of God), Via Sebas- 
tiano, Rome, on Sunday the 23rd inst. Cardinal Gennari said Mass 
at 8 o’clock, at which a large number of children of the school received 
their First Communion. His Eminence delivered a touching exhorta- 
tion to them. At Io o’clock High Mass was sung by the Rev. Thomas 
George, D.D., Vice-Rector, Collegio Beda, assisted by the students. 
In the evening Solemn Benediction was given by his Eminence 
Cardinal Martinelli, who afterwards visited the Convent and received 
and blessed the children who had that morning the happiness of making 
their First Communion. 


NORTH CAPE & 


N © RWAY CHRISTIANIA 


YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE 
by B.M.S.P. AVON ( Twin-Screw, 11,973 tons), from Sean 


July 6* and 21 to North Cape and Fjords (14 days). 
August 5 to Fjords (13 days). 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 days). 
41 A DAY. *From Southampton July s. 
For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. 
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STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
18, Moorgate-street, E.C., or 32, Cockspur-street, S.W. 
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Analysis proves that 


PLASMON | 
COCOA 





is TEN times more nutritious than 
ordinary cocoa.—V ide Lancet. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION, 9d. Tin 
PLASMIN is used by the ROYAL FAMILY ; 










Thousands of People Eat 


BERMALINE 
_ BREAD 


just because it is nice—But what a lot of good 


they are doing themselves in a quiet way! 





Ask your Baker for a Loaf To-day. 








You will be delighted 
with the Cut and Fit of our Garments 
at most ‘economical prices compatible 
with best work. 


Warm OQvercoats from 3 
Gns. Serge or Tweed Suits 
from 3Gns. Frock Coat (Silk 
FPacings) from £2 15s. 
IF YOU ARE UNABLE TO VISIT 
our ESTABLISHMENT write for our 
FASHION BOOKLET and patterns, and 
easy self-measurement instructions. 


A Goop FIT GUARANTEED. 


Truth writes: ‘*I have been to 
Evans and Co., the tailors of ‘287, 
Regent-street, W., for my Dress Suit, 
recommended to me by Sir J.—. 
I am pleased with the cut and fit.” 


W. EVANS & CO. 
y, (Established 1886), 
= 287, Regent-street, London, W. 


| THE TOWN FROCK SUIT (A few doors from Oxford Circus). 








Sold everywhere at 1s. 134d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and r1s, 


(bridge: 


LUNG TONIC 


For COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, &c. 





~ ladies’ costumes. 


Saturday, May 6, I911.] 


PAGEANT OF LONDON, 
ALLOTMENT OF CHARACTERS. 


Interest in the Catholic section of the Pageant of London is 
growing, if one may judge from the largely attended meeting at 
the Cathedral Hall, Westminster, on Thursday last. It was 
originally intended to hold the meeting in the Song School, but 
the accommodation proving insufficient, a change was made to 
the Cathedral Hall. 

Mr. V. M. DUNFORD, K.S.G., Hon. Secretary of the Catholic 
Section, explained the scene, and gave some details of the 
arrangements. He pointed out that the translation of the 
Relic was from a Benedictine Monastery in Wales to a Bene- 
dictine Monastery in Westminster, and that the monks accom- 


’ panying the procession would, therefore, wear the Benedictine 


habit. Many of the monks, and the whole of the 30 choristers, 
would be occupied in chanting psalms, and it was, therefore, 
very desirable that the men and boys from the various choirs 
should come forward and offer their services for this scene. 
In the interests of the Catholic body, this was most important. 
The episode embraced also archbishops, bishops, priests, 
knights, and soldiers, so that there was: opportunity afforded to 
everyone. In addition to the fact that the performers represent 
the Catholics of London, there were certain material advantages 
attaching to the réle, which were not to be despised ; for instance, 
they could obtain a return ticket to the Palace for 4d.; they 
would have free admission to the Festival of Empire, and also 
free seats at special performances of the Pageant. The dresses 
were not expensive, in most cases costing only a few shillings, 
and could be hired, if it was not desired to purchase them. 
There were, therefore, several important inducements to take 
part in the Pageant, and Mr. Dunford expressed the hope that 
more men would come forward and offer their services. As 
regards the ladies, he was happy to say that, with their usual 


enthusiasm, they had met the demand made upon them, and 


that the number was practically complete. 


_~ Mrs. COLQUHOUN, Pageant Mistress of the Robes, answered 


several questions regarding the designs and colours of the 
It was decided, in order to embrace a colour 


- scheme, that the whole of the ladies’ dresses, no matter what 


_ Song School under Mr. R. R. Terry’s direction. 


the design chosen, should be green and mauve, or mauve and 
green. Designs can be obtained at a small charge from the 
local Mistress of the Robes, 55, Russell-square, W.C. 

We understand that arrangements in connexion with the 
Pageant are being actively pushed forward. The Right Rev. 
Bishop Butt is the Chairman of the Committee, of which the 
Archbishop is President and Lord Denbigh and Lord Edmnnd 
Talbot Vice-Presidents. A meeting of this Committee was 
held last evening, and also a practice of the chanting in the 
It is hoped to 
hold a full dress parade of the Catholic performers shortly. 
Any further information regarding the Catholic section can be 


obtained of Mr. V. M. Dunford, K.S.G., 55, Russell-square, 
_W.C. The next rehearsals of the scene will take place at the 


r Crystal Palace to-day (Friday) at 5 p.m. and on Monday at 


8 p.m. 





SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
a 


Colonel and Mrs. Heathcote, of Bighton Wood, have arrived 
‘at 27, Green-street, Park-lane, which they have taken for a term of 
"years. 


Mrs. Raoul Bedingfeld and Mr. and Miss Lyne-Stephens 
‘have arrived at 9, Cadogan Gardens. Sir Henry and Lady Bedingfeld 
will also stay there for a few weeks. 


Mrs. Blundell of Crosby and the Misses Blundell.of Crosby 
have arrived at 8, Albert Hall Mansions for the season, Mrs. Blundell’s 
-dance at the Ritz Hotel takes place on Tuesday, May 16. 


Lord and Lady Acton have arrived at Rutland Lodge, 
‘Rutland Gardens, from The Hague. ; 


Mrs. Arthur Moore will give her small dance at 64, Princes- 
gate on Monday, June 19. ‘ 


Mrs. Muirhead Campbell (wife of Lieut.-Colonel Charles 
Ferguson Campbell, C.I.E.) gave a dance on Monday night at the 
Hyde Park Hotel for her daughter, Miss Muirhead Gould. 


Mr. Lyne-Stephens has given an extension of lease to the 
Roehampton Polo Club with more ground, and has let Upper Grove 
House and Lower Grove House for a term of years. 


Mrs. Napier Miles, of Ingelburne, is slowly recovering from 
the serious operation she underwent on Palm Sunday, but is quite 
unable to answer any letters at present. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Wellesley Colley have come to 25, Kenisng- 
‘ton-court from Belfairs Lodge, Eastwood. 


The Pope has, through the Cardinal Secretary of State, sent 
his blessing to Mr. and Mrs. John St. Lawrence on the occasion of 
their golden wedding on Saturday last. For59 years Mr. St. Lawrence 
has been working as a Brother of St. Vincent de Paul, and for 4o years 
has been President of the Bayswater Conference of the Society. Two 
of his sons are priests in the Community of the Oblates of St. Charles, 
Father William St. Lawrence, St. Mary’s, Bayswater, and Father 
‘Bernard St. Lawrence at Kensal, 


- 





THE TABLET. 





IT? 


The Sunbeam is still the only Bicycle which has a 
really Weather-Proof Gear Case and a proper System 
of automatic Lubrication. 
Why do Riders waste their energy driving round badly 
lubricated Chain and Driving Bearings ? 
Why not let the Cycle keep these clean? Why not let 
the Cycle itself oil these Parts? Think of the power 
you waste and the Time you spend doing work that the 
Cycle itself will do for you—IF it is a Sunbeam—IF it 
has the Little Oil Bath. 
On the New All Black Sunbeam an aluminium Silver 
alloy takes the place of Plated Parts. It does not rust. 
The Bicycle is cleaned any time in a few minutes with 
a damp Sponge. 
Illustrated List sent free on application to 

J. MARSTON Ltd.—9 Sunbeamland— 

Wolverhampton. 

London Showrooms— 


157-158, Sloane-street (by Sloane-square), S.W. 
Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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to CHINA and JAPAN and Al)STRALIA, by the large 
» twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORDDEUTSCHER 
from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 


0 


PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. 








ions. 





Twin-Screw. Next Departures, Destination. 





Yorck 8,901 | May 9 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Roon , 8,133 | May rs Australia » Japa 
Prinzess Alice LO, QI May 23 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Liitzow ;818 | June6 | Straits, China, Japan.* 
Goeben 1792 | June 12 Australia. 


8 
*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 





Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, <ad Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 


LET EM ETP IT EE I I SE IES 
SR EE EERE SET SSS 
HEATIN G Most up-to-date System installed in Churches, 


Schools, Residences, Public Halls, &c. Domestic 


sore ke: Hot Water Supply. ’ Greatest economy in full 
ated Price Lists ccnsumption. No skilled attention required. 
are sent free 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich. 


TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY 
HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
These Large and Well-appointed TeEmpERANCE Horecs have Passenger 
Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Wititing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Perfect Sanitation. 
Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOM, ATTENDANCE, and TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 
Single, from 5/6 to 8/- 
TABLE D’HOT DINNER (6 COURSES), 3/- 
full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
Kingsley Hotel— 
‘Bo KCRAFT, Lonpon.” 


on application. 








Thackeray Hotel. 
‘THACKERAY, LONDON,” 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted— 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Sitaations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 


each additional 6 words. 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s, 6d.) 1d. 


Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... 1s. Od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. Od. 
Advertisements must reach the Office not latex 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 
Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from THE TABLET shouldenclose 3d. to cover 
cost of postage. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





WV RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S. SER- 

VANTS' AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till r o'clock. “istablished 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.’ Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 


45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 
for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 
Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended, 


S BUTLER (age 32, 5ft. r1in.). Wife, 

age 29, would act as Housemaid or Parlour- 

maid, Both accustomed to good service. Highly 

recommended. Apply Mrs. Arthur Perry’s Agency, 
35, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


S HOUSEKEEPER or HOUSE- 
MAID-HOUSEKEEPER. Eleven years’ 
excellent character. Age 48; tall; very experienced. 
Good needlewoman. Apply Mrs. Arthur Perry's 
Agency, 35, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


BUTLER (R.C.), age 28, seeks situa- 

tion, town or country, with boy or single-handed. 
Thoroughly experienced in all duties. ‘Tall, smart. 
Abstainer. Single. Excellent references, Butler, 
care of 27, Dragon-street, Petersfield. 


ERMAN R.C. young lady of superior 


» standing, musical, and experienced in household 











. management, seeks position as TRAVELLING CO M- 


PANION, or ina high family in or near London. No. 


357, TABLET Office. 





eee My (44), strict disciplin- 
arian, highest references, seeks position of trust. 
Address H. G., care of Messrs. Burns and Oates, 
Orchard-street, London, W. : 


H AMILTON J. BUNBURY wishes 

to find a place for Edward Healey as SECOND 
FOOTMAN, or FOOTMAN under butler. Been with 
him two years. Little Bourton House, Banbury. 


OUSE-PARLOURMAID, now in 


London, seeks situation in small Catholic 

family where cook and H. P. are kept. Near London 

referred. Disengaged. ‘Apply C., 66, Dalzell- road, 
Stockwell, S.W. ; 


ADY ALICE REYNTIENS. tho- 

roughly recommends as HEAD GARDENER 

Laws. Experienced. Hard worker. Given every satis- 

faction. Can work electric light engine. Catholic. 

Married. Good references, three years. Kirtling 
Tower, Newmarket. 


AUNDRY-MAID, head of two or 

three, or he!p given. One year’s good character, 

eight previous. Agnes Hayward, 53, Lansdown-road, 
Old Charlton, Kent. 


.ADY HARCOURT-SMITH wishes 
to highly recommend her NURSE for young 
children or baby at the month. Twelve years’ refer- 
ence. Apply Lady Harcourt-Smith, 62, Rutland 
Gate, S.W. 




















ADY (R.C.) seeks engagement as 
Priest's HOUSEKEEPER, or Lady House- 
keeper to widower with one or two children. Long 
excellent reference. Address E, H., 43, Onslow 
Gardens, S.W. 


RS. WALDORF ASTOR will be 
pleased to recommend W, Friend as GAR- 
DENER (Head). Fourteen and a-half years in North 
and South of Ergland gaining experience. Three 
and a-half years here. Catholic; married when 
suited. Age2g. Cliveden, Taplow. 





THES TABLET. 


[Saturday. May 6, rgrt. 





DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


South aspect. Close to golf links. 
every floor. Separate tables. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table, Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 





VERY REV. CANON COURTENAY 
will be pleased to recommend HOUSEKEEPER. 
For 14 years Housekeeper at Bishop’s House, Ply- 
mouth. “Leaving only through resignation of the 
Bishop. No, 352, TABLET Office. 





iY GUNG French Lady (30), Catholic, 


well educated but without brevet, desires situa- 
tion in good English family—Catholic or Protestant— 
as Institutrice, and to teach French to young children. 
Excellent needlewoman and plays violin. Leaves home 
on acceunt of reverse of fortune, Daughter of retired 
Naval officer. Can give best references. Salary 
required. Engagement wished forend of July. Address 
Mile. A. Carpentin, 7obis, Rue de la Polle, Cherbourg, 
France. 





SITUATIONS VACANT. 





(oe) any Lady recommend reliable 
.~ single-handed NURSE, under 30, for boy of 
three years, and to keep elder children’s clothes in 
repair. Reply Hon. Mrs. Harding, Old Springs, 
Market Drayton. 





AN any Lady recommend a good 

plain COOK, wages £28 to £30, for the country ? 

Four servants kept. Mrs. Frank Mathew, Coram 
Court, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


VA JILL any Lady recommend NURSE 


for country place? Accustomed to infants and 
young children. Roman Catholic. Wanted June 1 
NURSERY-MAID also wanted. Hon. Mrs. Drum- 
mond, Farr Lodge, near Henley-on-Thames. 











WANTED for the country, in Surrey, 
a good UNDER-HOUSEMAID, age about 
20. Reply to Mrs, R., Meadhurst, Sidmouth, Devon. 





HOUSES, &c. 





HOUSE TO LET, Furnished, in 


the most picturesque part of Little Malvern, for 
three, six, or nine months, from the beginning of June 
Two good-sized sitting-rooms, five bed-rooms, good 
kitchen and cellar. Garden produce. Close to Catholic 
Church. Golf links within easy reach. For terms 
apply Moody, ‘‘ The Farm.” 


OSCOMBE.—TO LET, comfortably 
furnished HOUSE (detached), South aspect. 
Four bed-rooms, two reception, bath-room. Small 
garden. Near Catholic church. Mrs, Peskett, Alex- 
ville, 133, Upper Haviland-road. 


ORONATION.—Recently decorated, 

well-furnished, most convenient HOUSE TO 

LET, close to the Oratory. 150 guineas for the months 

of June and July. Three reception-rooms and six bed 

and dressing-rooms, and bath-room on two stories. 
Apply W. A. Ellis, 176, Brompton-road. 


ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as ‘‘The Plas,” Llanstepban , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c. Land can also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about 700 acres. For full par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 


SSEX._TO BE LET, with early 
possession, 214 miles from station and under an 
hour’s ride from London, prettily situate. HOUSE, 
comprising hall, two reception, and six bed-rooms, 
Stabling for three borses; small flower and kitchen 
garden, For further particulars apply F. J. Coverdale, 
Ingatestone, Essex. 


for CORONATION.—FOR SALE, 














30, St. Charles’-square, opposite the Sacred Heart — 


Convent, a convenient modern HOUSE, double- 
fronted, with garden back and front. Four sitting- 
rooms, eight bed, usual kitchen offices. Within five 
Minutes of train, tram, or omnibus to any part of 
London. Leasehold 63 years to run. Cost £1,500. 
For Sale at £550. Apply No. 348, Taster Office. 


«*LOUCESTERSHIRE. — TO LET, 
ly Furnished, July, August, and September, ‘‘ The 
Wings,” Kemerton, near Tewkesbury, small HOUSE, 
very near Catholic Church. Hall, three reception- 
rooms, eight bed-rooms (including two servants’ rooms), 
bath-room (hot and cold laid on), &c. _ Linen, plate. 
Well stocked garden. 4% guineas weekly, including 
gardener’s wages. Apply H. A., above address, 








SUR REY (DORKING).—TO LET, 


furnished, for summer months, Country HOUSE 
on high hill. Four sitting-rooms, ten bed-rooms, 
Telephone. Three acres of wood, tennis lawn, Near 
Catholic Church. Golf. Moderate rent. Apply Ward, 
Lotus, Dorking. 





Y OUNG Lady with experience desires 

post in Convent or Catholic school. Music, 
singing, English, and French. Apply to The Lady 
Abbess, Oulton Abbey, Stone, Staffs, 


ANTED, Furnished HOUSE, five 

bed-rooms, large grounds, near Catholic 

Church, in Surrey. Within 20 miles of London. July, 
August, September. Apply No. 354, Taster Office. 








OUTH DEVON.—Beautifully fur 
nished HOUSE.—Two sitting-rooms, five bed- 
rooms; bath (h. and c.). Indoor sanitation. Coach- 
house, garage, stables. Good gardens. Five minutes. 
nunnery. June, July, August. Charming country- 


side. Moderate rent. Heathcot, Abbotskerswell, S. 
Devon. 











HOTELS, &c. 





ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 
Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James- 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within ” three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets, Perfect 
sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s. a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. : 





A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 
j RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


MAGNIFICENT MANSI ON, 

% standing in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches, 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
farnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine, Garage. Write for terms. ’Phone 290, West. 





PARTMENTS. — Well furnished, © 


f excellent cuisine with attendance. Well~ — 
situated. Near stations, trams, and Catholic church. 
Miss Geney, Lichfield Villa, Avenue-road, Leamington. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior, 








A WEEK-END IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 
[t would be difficult to arrange a more 

restful and refreshing holiday than a few days at 
‘Clytha,” Bromyard. In the very heart of the most 
beautiful and peaceful country, yet close to the 
Catholic church, station, river, and golf-links, it offers 
convenience seldom to be found elsewhere. The house 
has recently been fitted with every modern conveni- 
ence. Full particulars from Miss Morgan, ‘‘ Clytha,” 
Bromyard. y by 5 





REIMS. — “ LA CHAMPAGNE ” 


Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic 
house. 125 francs monthly. Best references. Old 
historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome. 

For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagne. ; 





, 


UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’s, 
) Sorviton Hirt, S.W.—A limited number of 
eon received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
itchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- — 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, too feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘* Matron.” : 





EDUCATIONAL. 








‘C1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 

BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
TRAINS EDUCATED WOMEN as NURSES for 
infants and young children. Certificate when qualified. 
Fee £26 six months inclusive, Also ladies desiring 
experience for their own homes. Modern methods of 
nursery and domestic duties. Kindergarten, First-Aid, 
Hygiene, Physiology, by trained lecturers. Splendid 
nurseries. Certificated nurse in charge. Children 
boarded for moderate inclusiveterms. Apply Principal. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





RIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 ros, to £6 6s a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College« 
terrace, Kemp Town, 





MEETING of the Society of St. 

Thomas of Canterbury will be held in Holborn 
Hall, Grays Inn-road, on Tuesday, May 16, at 
Ir a.m,, when a paper will be read by the Right Rev. 
Mgr. Watson, M.A., of St. Charles’, Brentwood, on 
the Trial of Archbishop Cranmer. Discussion at 
2.30 p.m. (men only). Apply to the Hon. Secretary, 
The Cottage, Belmont Hill, Lewisham, S.E. A collec~ 
tion for expenses will be made. 








Saturday, May 6, 1911.] 


Catholic interests at the Welsh Industries Exhibition, begin- | tain some unique exhibits of St, Winifrid’s Well. 
ping on May II, can be served by purchases at The Flintshire Stall, 
of which Lady Mostyn of Talacre, known to Welsh people as ‘‘ the 
The embossed tin-work, which is 
the only support of St, Winifrid’s school ar Talacre, Welsh crochet and 
Jace and Flintshirt soap will be on exhibition. The stall will also con- 


Lady of the Well,” is president. 





eo ES CEMETERY, BROOK. 
WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation, 

Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s. Chaplain, 

St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 
olis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
emetery, 


ERMANY, CASSEL. — Refined 


Roman Catholic Educational Home for gentle- 
men's daughters. Home life. Every opportunity of 
learning the language quickly and easily. Certificated 
teachers for all subjects. Careful attention paid to 
health and happiness. _Herrn Geheimrat Neumann, 
Karthauserstr. 1, Cassel. 








ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 


e Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 

_ (isan Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 

of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 

. M ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild 

. 40lb. sides, or 3ohalf-sides, 811b. ; 14 boneless 

' flitches, 9d. ; 14 hams, 9d., smoked or pale. Rail paid. 
Cash with order. M. Woodhouse, Dairy Farming 
Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 
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; UMMER UNDERWEAR in all 

‘textures may be bought direct from the Mills. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for Free Book, 

_ enabling you to order exact requirements, Dept. B. 3, 
_ Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
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GPEECH in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 


Bar, on the Stage, or in Song, demands efficient 
training. A large experience in voice culture, 
elocution and gesture, enables me to give valuable aid 
in* removing defects and developing efficiency. 
_ Edward Mooney, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensing- 


ton. 
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BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 

> great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 

tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 

{white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. 15in. and 

_ 2tin., 8s, 6d. and 11s, 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 

Statuettes, Post free THOMAS METHLEY, &sa., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 
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TYyAME ADA CICELY GEORGINA 
BROWNRIGG, Widow, Deceased. —Pursuant 
tothe Statute 22nd and 23rd Victoria, Chapter 35, 
intituled ‘* An Act to further Amend the Law of Pro- 
_perty and to Relieve Trustees,” Notice is Hereby 
_ Given, that all creditors and other persons having any 
' debts, claims, or demands against the Estate of DAME 
_ ADA CICELY GEORGINA BROWNRIGG, widow, 
_ late of White Waltham, near Maidenhead, in the 
_ County of Berks, who died on the 17th day of Feb- 
_ Tuary, 1911, are hereby required to send particulars in 
_ writing of their debts, claims, or demands to us, the 
} undersigned, as Solicitors to the Executors, on or before 

the 1st day of June, ror, after which date the said 

Executors will proceed to distribute the assets of the 
said deceased amongst the persons entitled thereto, 
having regard only to the debts, claims, and demands 
of which they shall then have had notice, and that they 
_ will not be liable for the assets, or any part thereof, so 
distributed to any person or persons of whose debt, 
claim, or demand they shall not then have had notice. 

Dated this 28th day of April, rorr. 
_WITHAM, ROSKELL, MUNSTER and WELD, 
p x, Gray’s Inn-square, London, W.C, 
Solicitors for the said Executors, 


. — 


P RS. MARIA THERESA EYSTON, 


a Deceased.—Pursuant to the Statute 22nd and 
_ 23rd Victoria Chapter 35 intituled ‘‘An Act to further 
_ Amend the Law of Property and to relieve Trustees,” 
_ Notice is Hereby Given that all Creditors and other 
_ persons having any debts, claims, or demands against 
_ the Estate of MRS. MARIA THERESA EYSTON, 
_ late of Stanford-place, Faringdon, in the county of 
_ Berks, who died on the 11th day of March, sorr, are 
hereby required to send particulars in writing of their 
_ debts, claims, or demands to us, the undersigned, as 
Solicitors to the Executor on or before the 1st day of 
_ June, r9r1x, after which date the said Executor will 
proceed to distribute the assets of the said deceased 
. amongst the persons entitled thereto, having regard 
_ only to the debts, claims, and demands of which he 
_ shall then have had notice, and that he will not be 
_ liable for the assets, or any part thereof, so distributed 
_ to any person or persons of whose debt, claim, or 
_ demand he shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this 28th day of April, rorz. 
WITHAM, ROSKELL, MUNSTER, & WELD, 
1, Gray’s Inn-square, London, W.C, 
Solicitors for the said Executor. 
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spate NORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
Established 1836. 
London : 1, Moorgate-street. Aberdeen: t, Union- 
terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, 47,567,132. 

The SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company was held within theit 
house in Aberdeen on Wednesday, the 3rd May, rorz, 
when the Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following isa summary of the Report referred to: 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS teceived last year amounted to 
41,273,731, showing an increase of £45,029 in com- 
parison with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £601,912, or 47°3 per 
cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and Cea of every kind) came 
to 077, OF 37°2 per cent. of the premiums. 

ate FE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. — During the year 
1,264 Policies were issued for new assurances, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £478,780. These 
new assurances yielded annual premiums amounting to 
416,829, and single premiums amounting to £514. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums 
was £282,162, and from interest £143,537. 

The CLAIMS amounted to £270,970. 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited, in the Life Accounts to 10 
per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 5 per cent. 
of the premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of 453,692 was 
received for annuities granted during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £5,040,555. 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 

The investigation into the Assurance and Endow- 
ment Branches has been made on stringent data, the 
rate of interest assumed being 2%4 per.cent. in the 
Participation Branch and 234 per cent. in the Non- 
Participation and Endowment Branches. In the 
Annuity Branch the ‘‘ British Offices’ Table” has 
again been used, the rate of interest assumed being 
3 per cent. as before. 3 

In the Participation Branch, the profits of which 
belong to the policy-holders, there is surplus of 

2,561. 
sy ua Non-Participation and Endowment Branches, 
the profits of which belong to the shareholders, the 
surplus is £21,005. ! 

In the Annuity Branch, the profits of which belong 
to the shareholders, the surplus is £11,016. 

ACCIDENT DEPARIMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year were £33,301 
in the Employers’ Liability Section, and £5,034 in the 
Accident Section, and £13,264 in the General Section. 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved: That the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1910 be £115,625, 
being interim dividend of 3s. per share and final divi- 
dend of 4s. per Share (less Income Tax) and bonus of 
1s. per Share (less Income Tax); and that a rever- 
sionary bonus of #r ris. per cent. per annum be 
declared upon the original amounts assured by all 
policies in the Participation Branch current on 
31st December last, for the five years ending that date, 

‘with a further prospective bunus, at the rate of £1 ros. 
per cent. per annum, upon all policies which shall 
become claims before 31st December, rgr5. 
Lonpon Boarp oF DIRECTORS. 

Cojonel Robert Baring. 

H. Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. 

Lawrence E. Chalmers, Esq. 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq.. 

Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 

Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. 

.Wm. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 

Frederick Huth Jackson, Esq, 

ey eae si 

Charles James Lucas. Esq. 

Rt. Bae, Viscount Milner, G.C.B., G-M.G, 

Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West, G.C.B. 

Secretary.—H. Gayford. 
;IRE DEPARTMENT: 
C. R. Jeffrey, Home Superintendent. 
J. H. Dixon, Foreign Superintendent. 
Lire DreparRTMENT.—H. Foot, Actuary. 
AccipeNt DEPARTMENT.—W. E, Trenam, 
Superintendent. ; 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Company. —H. E. 
Wilson. 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1910, may be obtained from any 

of the Company’s offices or agencies, 
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CARPET 
BEATING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Collect and deliver free 


Carpets Freed from Dust by Com- 
pressed Air. Carpets ‘‘ Sham- 
pooed ” (Cleaned). 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON, 















Telephones— , Telegrams— 
127 North, Eradicate, London. 
2 Lines. 


CHIEF OFFICE: i 


196, YORK-ROAD, Holloway. 
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Lord and Lady 


Ninian Crichton Stuart are among the members of the Committee of 


An interesting discovery has recently been made in Cheshire, 
where close to the present Abbey of Vale Royal the site of an older 
abbey built six centuries ago has just been revealed, 
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BRAIN-WORKERS. 


Your best food is 


“MARVIS” 


FLAKED FISH 


which is a dry preparation in packets. 
Keeps indefinitely. No chemicals used, 


You economise in 


time, money, & digestion. 

These delicate flakes of the finest Sresh 
Codfish make a quick and appetising 
meal, rich in easily digestible nutri- 
ment. Makes delicious Soups, Omelettes, 
fritters, and Souffiés. 

Awarded Grand oon are Gold Medal Paris 
‘*. . . Of considerable nutritive value. The 


flakes contain 57°33 per cent. of proteid.”—TuE 
LANCET. 

“*, . « No concentrated animal food even dis- 
tantly approaches it. . .. A most nutritious, easily 
digested food for infants and children,” 

—Epwarp C. C. Stanrorp, E.L Gi, FG,S: 

“*. .. . Avery valuable addition to our stock of 
nutritive foods. . , . Rich, sustaining, and easily 
disposed of.” 

—A. Lockuarr GILLEspiz, M.D., &c. 
Ask your Grocer for 7d. pack=t, which is alb. of 
Fish concentrated, 


Send 3d. for large Sample Packet and recipes: 
they will be a revelation to the housewife. 
MARVIS & 6 4, Star Yard, Carey:st., 

‘y London, W.C. Works: 


Wick, Scotland. 








INEBRIEGY accccaiccanmane 


HOME FOR LADIES, 


Ist and 2nd Class, with Private 
Adc<'ress for use of the Patients. 


For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother, 
ST. JOSEPH’S, ASHFORD, Middlesex. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 
Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 


Guarantee, Risks 
Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers Assurance 











ISI 


SourHamptTon Bui.p1 GH Hoxzorn, W.C, 


2% PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. 


2 PER CENT, INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts: with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, POST FREE, 
C. F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
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Efficiency, Silence, and Comfort 


are secured in the J. D. Siddeley Type Deasy Cars by the unique plan of 
keeping down the output of these already famous cars to a definite number— 
small enough to ensure the actual personal supervision of the responsible heads. 


By this means mechanical perfection is obtained, with the result that 


JDSIDDELEY 


are absolutely unapproachable for efficiency and comfort. The latter 
feature has been so carefully studied that these cars command the eulogies of 
the most critical—a “J. D, Siddeley Type Deasy” is indeed “The Car 
of Perfect Comfort.” 





Catalogue upon request. May we forward you a copy? 


The Deasy Motor Car Mfg. Co. Ltd, Coventry. 


London Agency : | 
The Connaught Motor & Carriage Co. Ltd., 27, Long Acre, W.C. 


E. H. G. 
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HEAD OFFICE—13, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. ESTABLISHED 1835. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £7,500,000. pat D UP, £1,500,000. REST, £510,000. 
(¥ DIRECT 
HENRY FRAN SC re Sir THOMAS HENRY AN SMONDE, 


Rr. Hon. Tut EARL F 
WILLIAM BAILEY Hé 


THE NATIONAL BANK. LIMITED. | 







PERCY PHILIP O'REILLY, Esq., J.P. 
Sir JOHN PURCFLL, K.C.B 













COUNT DE TORRE DIAZ, 









} Dai NT K.C. V.! Rr. Hon. THE EARL O} NA E, C.V.O. | 
Am : ; 
‘4 sien"! SECRETARY—J. H. DAVEY. 
E, Esq., 7, Suffolk-street, Dub) in; an G. LOUSADA, Fsq., 16, Old Broad-street, London. 
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ELEN, C. F. HicGinson, Joint Managers. 


seseeeee 361 & 363, Goswell-road, E.C... A. W. Davey, 


BELGRAVIA... 


. 158, High-street, W........... F.H.MacMahon, ,, 
. 276, Oxford-street, W. ...... G. J. Wareham, 5B 
CAMDEN TOWN 'Wrey'co, High-street, NuW. +... Je. Se Wales; 9 —|STRAND ........ sees 180, Strand, W.C......2 wees F. W. Carr, * 
CHARING CROSS .... 9, Charin JILLESDEN........ St. Mary’s-rd., Harlesden, N.W. George Oswin, Ae 
-.¢ J. R. G. Burien, Manager. 
.. J.E. V. Phillips. 
IRELAND. 
Dublin—34, College Green... W. L. Burke, Manager. A. D. O’Leary and B. A. McSwiney, uae Sub-Managers. 
Do. CAMDEN-STREET .. nia ae .-. Lower Camden-street oi Ke ee .«- C. D. Mahony, Manager. 
Do. GREAT BRITAIN-STREET af .. Cavendish Row ae Re ey a -. Patrick Bourke, er 
Do. PEMBROKE _.. oa SF aie .. Baggot-street Bridge ve a a -- G. F. W. Fosbery, ,, 
Do. RATHMINES .. ae of so -- Ormonde Terrace .. te ae ofa -. Thomas Taylor, + 
Do. SMITHFIELD .. of Me rs Bm Fx Arran Quay Ve e oe aS -. P.T. Manning, S 
Do. -WESTLAND ROW .. be -. Great Brunswick-street T. A. J. Curtis, $s 


And eighty-three Branches throughout ‘the Provinces. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened and conducted in conformity with the practice of London Bankers. In cases wnere a remunerative balance is not maintained § 


a charge for commission is made. Current Account customers have the usual facilities for the discounting of approved Bills, obtaining Loans upon negotiable 


Securities, depositing bills, coupons, &c., for collection, and of lodging with the Bank Deeds and other valuable prcperty for safe custody. Every facility is afforded 


a al Ne etl 





‘W-RCAD .. 2, Elgin Avenue, W. «2.2.00. H M. Bexfield, Manager. § 


«.+. 286, Pentonville-road, N. .... H. C. Rayner, ~f 


— 


PATRICK WALTER STAFFORD, Esq. | 


for the transmission of money and for the receipt and delivery of Stocks, Shares, &c., between London and Ireland. The Bank undertakes the collection of Divi- i 


dends, Annuities, Pensions, &c., for its Customers free of charge, and transacts every description of Banking business, including the purchase and sale of Stocks, 

Shares, Securities, &c. i : i : ti 5 % 
DEPOSITS in sums of 410 and upwards are received from the public at the current rate of interest allowed on such accounts subject to 7 days’ notice of withdraw 

and at all Branches in Ireland deposits from 1s. upwards are received under the head of ‘‘ National Thrift.” 
LETTERS OF CREDIT, payable at the chief commercial cities and towns of the world, are granted. 
CIRCULAR NOTES are issued by the Bank, addressed to all, and payable at any of the places on the Continent where the Bank hasan Agent. 

IRELAND.—Drafts are granted on the numerous Branches of the Bank, and Bills, &c., collected in the principal Cities and Towns in Ireland. 
%* * Every person connected with the Establishment signs a declaration of Secrecy as to the Accounts of Individuals, and the affairs of the Bank generally 
J. H. DAVEY, Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Two Bishops last week made it clear that the words of 
Mr. Runciman, threatening a new Education Bill on 
“Liberal lines” during the period provided by the passing 
of the Veto Bill, have been noted, and will be borne in 
mind. Speaking at the Catholic Association Dinner, the 
Bishop of Liverpool pointed out that the threat to 


- wipe out Mr. Balfour’s Act of 1902 would find Catholics 


ready for the struggle that would be forced upon 
them. ‘That Act, he thought they would - admit, was 
one of the finest pieces of legislation passed during 
the last half century. In the coming struggle they 


might not have, as in the past, the support of the Irish 


members in the House of Commons, as they might not be 
there to give it if Home Rule came, and so they would 
have to rely upon their own efforts, Proceeding, the 
Bishop said they must be ready to depend upon the strength 
of their own arm, but if they had amongst them the true 
spirit of Catholic unity, victory would be secured. They 
had made a strong impression by their unity and determina- 
ation on the democracy of England, and those qualities 
must characterise their efforts in the future. He trusted 
that whatever came they would be victorious. As far as 
the North was concerned, he could say they were ready, 
and they only wanted the word of command from West- 
minster to begin a new pilgrimage of grace.” There was 
the authentic Lancashire Catholic ring about these words 
which, in the mouth of so measured a speaker as the Bishop 
of Liverpool, may be taken as expressive of the determina- 


tion of the forces which look to him as their leader. 


On the morrow of their utterance a similar statement was 
made by the Bishop of Southwark at the presentation to 
Mgr. Brown from the Catholic League of South London. 
After pointing out that Catholics had had to pass through 
many difficulties in connexion with their schools, the Bishop 
warned his hearers against thinking that the fight was 
finished. Even if there were no new legislation afoot or in 
contemplation, there were difficulties with regard to the 
training of Catholic teachers which called for all their atten- 
tion and determination. Therefore the occupation of the 
League was not gone; and it and all Catholics must be 
united and ready for action. These two statements show 
that North and South are on the alert, and united for 
common action when the necessity for it shall be forced 


upon us, 





The question of the supply of furniture to a new Catholic 
school has again arisen at Liverpool in connexion with All 
Saints’ School, Anfield. Not unnaturally, the City Council, 
some of the members of which are at present under a 
surcharge for having supplied such furniture to another 
Catholic school, against which they are appealing to the 
High Court, is reluctant to take any action which could in 
any way prejudice either themselves or the case, or bear the 
appearance of flouting the Local Government Board. The 
School Management Committee has therefore suggested that 
until the question is settled by the courts—and the appeal 
may now be expected to come on any day—the necessary 
furniture shall be supplied to the school on loan at a charge 
of £1 per month. About the legality of this device, even 
without the monthly charge, there can be no doubt, It is 


already in operation in some other places. The recom- 
mendation was agreed to by the Education Committee after 
some discussion, which will be found reported in another 
column. There was some opposition, but after the Town 
Clerk’s ruling as to the legality of the procedure and an 
appeal from Canon Pinnington, the thing was not even 
forced to a division. Canon Pinnington pointed out that 
to refuse to agree to the recommendation of the Sub-Com- 
mittee would be to punish a denomination which was 
saving the ratepayers more money than any other body. 
Liverpool Catholics were spending £30,000 in providing 
new school accommodation, and since 1902 had spent 
£109,000 with the same object. At present there was no 
furniture in the school, and the children were sitting on the 
floors ! It would be a crying shame if such a state of things 
were to be allowed to continue when it could be avoided by 
the simple and legal device suggested by the Sub-Committee. 





The Imperial Conference on Education which opened 
last week would seem to have been a disappointment, and 
from the imperial point of view a failure. The fault of this 
must be placed at the door of the Board of Education and 
its chief Mr. Runciman. From the accounts which have 
appeared in the Press it appears that the overseas delegates 


were given little or no part in the proceedings, that the agenda 


was not forthcoming till a day or two before, that all the papers 
were read by home representatives, and that very few of the 
overseas delegates took part in the discussions of the papers. 
On some days none spoke, and on some the Dominion 
delegates were absent altogether, Mr. Runciman explaining 
that they were engaged in the consideration of an adminis- 
trative problem of delicacy and importance. This would 
seem to have been the management of the Conference and its 
freedom to conduct its proceedings in its own way. ‘So far as 
the public discussions are concerned,” says Zhe Morning Post, 
“they seem to be quite foreign to what everybody believed 
to be the purpose of the Conference. They are meetings 
of teachers and administrators, and as for the exchange of 
information between the Mother Country and the Dominions, 
or between the Dominions themselves, they are perfectly 
useless. They form the sort of conference that is happening 
every month in England, and the same people are speaking 
at the meetings as are regularly heard at educational con- 
ferences here. The Overseas delegates would hardly have 


| come so far to listen to lectures by English educationists, 


however eminent ; they came to exchange information, and 
many English educationists were expecting to learn much 
from them,” 





The defect of the Conference has been well put in a letter 
to the journal above quoted by Professor R. A. Gregory, 
who writes: “No one who is in close touch with educa- 
tional work can. believe that the Education Conference 
justified this designation. It would have been easy to 
avoid this fiasco by consultation with leading representa- 
tives overseas, or by fuller knowledge of educational litera- 
ture—official or otherwise. Many Colonies, for instance, 
have urged the adoption of the metric system of weights 
and measures ; so that this subject might very appropriately 
have found a place in the programme instead of an account 
of some experiments on the teaching of arithmetic in which 
it was not even mentioned. Other subjects which occur to 
me are education as a preparation for Colonial life, the 
interchange of students among the universities of the 
Empire, mutual recognition of academic or professional 
qualifications, the adoption of the ‘accredited school’ 
system between the secondary schools of the Mother 
Country and higher institutions overseas. There are many 
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similar subjects upon which the expression of authoritative 
opinion is urgently needed, but the opportunity for con- 
sidering them under the best conditions is come and gone. 
The Conference might have brought about a closer educa- 
tional connexion between the Mother Country and the 
Empire at large, whereas it was concerned with general 
educational subjects which could be discussed anywhere at 
any time. Why Imperial subjects were omitted from the 
programme, and why schools and teaching in Great Britain 
were considered to be appropriate topics of discussion by 
representatives of education in many parts of the Empire, 
must remain a mystery to every educationist outside the 
doors of Mr. Runciman’s Board.” 





It may, of course, be admitted that, as Mr. Runciman 
pointed out in his inaugural address, the same or similar 
problems exist everywhere, and that all subjects of 
pedagogy are of imperial interest. But that point is not 
sufficient to rule out or to cover up the omission from the 
agenda of the Conference of such definitely imperial topics 
as Professor Gregory has enumerated. Accepting, then, the 
Conference as it was, and not as it might and ought to have 
been, one may welcome the discussions which circled round 
the great question of a reform of our school curriculum which 
will render it less bookish and more immediately practical, 
and less vague and wasteful. On this point Mr. James G. 
Legge, Director of Education to the Liverpool City 
Council, had much that was useful to point out and suggest. 
That there is a rising feeling that all is not well with the 
character of the education given in our elementary schools 
must be patent to all. The subject was one of the topics 
touched upon in her presidential address by Miss Cleghorn 
at the recent Annual Conference of the National Union 
of Teachers, and it has recently been placed squarely 
before the man in the street in the columns of Zhe Daily 
Mail in two articles which bore the significant title, ‘‘ Does 
Free Education Pay?” Mr. Legge’s explanation of the 
way in which the elementary school curriculum as it is grew 
up in a way so little related to the needs of life is suggestive. 
Formerly, where and so long as domestic arts and crafts 
existed, education was as much the work of the home as of 
the school. The processes were simple and leisurely, and 
-knowledge was imbibed almost imperceptibly. But the 
development of industrialism introduced many changes in 
processes and conditions of labour ; and the homely side of 
education, whether at home or under the apprentice 
system, gradually decayed. Then came legislation making 
education general, compulsory and free, and the schools 
developed on literary and numerical subjects with a 
smattering of science thrown in. It was not long before 
uneasiness was felt at the lopsided character of such training. 
Some manual work was introduced, but even then it was 
seen that the thing was superficial and in many cases 
useless. What was the good of prating about stocks and 
shares, and William the Conqueror and the Fiji Islands, to 
children whose environment was a narrow slum, and whose 
habits were those of the gutter? So special classes were 
started for girls—needlework, cookery, &c., and woodwork 
and business classes for boys. 


The next stage is thus described by Mr. Legge: ‘‘ With 
this we were for a time content, But a new fermentation of 
ideas set in, the result of three different leavens. First, the 
history of educational science as developed in Switzerland 
and Germany led us to doubt whether manual instruction 
or manipulative exercises were to be rightly regarded as 
additional subjects and their inclusion in the school 
curriculum justified on the ground that they were, so to 
speak, counter-irritants to book work. It began to dawn on 
_ us that manual instruction was a new method and the right 
method of applying the now universally accepted principles 
of Pestalozzi, principles derived perhaps from Rousseau but 
only brought to full fruition by Frébel and Herbart and the 
followers of Herbart. Since then how strenuous have been 
our efforts to show that any amount of manual work can be 
introduced into a school not as a new subject but as a new 
method! The study of education as an applied art became 
but a branch of a wider sociological study. We began to 
take stock of the school not only in itself but in its relation 
to life. We sought to find out its place in the scheme of 





things, how it fitted in with the organisation of society as it 


exists at the time. This inquiry brought to light the fact 
that a whole side of education had been gradually fading 
away, the home side, and despairing perhaps too soon of 
ever recovering it we are rushing in where angels might 
hesitate, with proposals for feeding and clothing, medically 
treating, and apprenticing.” 


This recognition of the necessity of manipulative exercises 
forming a part of the elementary school curriculum is 
receiving increasing support from the experience of teachers 
who have attempted to work on such a system, and has long 
found an eloquent advocate in Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. 
The Board of Education months ago memorialised the local 


authorities for information as to what might be done, and the 


local authorities are consulting their experts and their school 
managers. ‘The official mind is not made up, and it is hoped 
that when it does proceed to act that it will not do anything 
to overload or complicate still further a curriculum which is 
already bewildering. One cast-iron system must not be 
replaced by another, and it must be remembered that much 
of the teaching of the past was good enough to be retained, 
based as it was on the experience of the ages. 


Explaining the advantages of practical education, and 
the reasons why it should be supported and advocated, 
Mr. Legge enumerated the following: 1. To develop 
certain centres of the brain. 2. To develop manual 
dexterity at the age when it must be developed if it is 
to reach the pitch it should in maturer years. 3. To 
afford scope for the constructive faculties, or if the term 
“faculties” be objected to, to afford scope for self-expres- 
sion. 4. To make school subjects more real to the child ; 
in other words, to bring into relation with every possible 
subject in the curriculum the third dimension. 5. To keep 
the child in touch with its environment, with what life 
means to it, not to some imaginary child brought up in an 
atmosphere of late-Victorian culture. 
thing to do which it recognises as definitely useful, and 
thereby to implant the germ of the idea of usefulness, the 
fruit of which is social service, the very condition of the 
existence of civilised socity. In this connexion he suggested 
that the child should be encouraged to make something for 
its own use or for the use of the home. It was difficult to 
imagine work more educational for a boy in a slum school 
than the mending of his own breeches, socks, or boots. 


The questions thus raised were continued on the follow- 
ing day, when papers were read on “ Trade Schools” by 
Mr. R. Blair, Education Officer to the London County 
Council, and on “Continuation Schools” by Mr. Graham 
Balfour, Director of Education for Staffordshire. Summaries 
of these two papers will be found in another column. 
Certain points which emerged in the course of the dis- 
cussion which followed are worth noting. Sir Henry 
Hibbert, Chairman of the Lancashire Education Committee, 
gave figures showing that the attendance at evening schools 
in the County Palatine was sufficiently encouraging to make 
him less in favour of compulsion than he used to be. 
Other speakers dealt with the sort of product that was 
wanted from the schools in business houses and factories. 
Thus Mr. Alex. Siemens, speaking for employers, said that 
what they wanted in boys was the capacity to learn without 
too much supervision. That was of far greater value than 
any information or skill that could be got by a boy before 
he entered a workshop. He was followed by Mr. Ballin, a 
member of the Mansion House Committee, who strongly 
insisted that mere school training could not form a satisfac- 
tory substitute for the thorough teaching gained under the 
apprenticeship system. The discussion was closed by 
Mr. Blair, who, in reply, pointed out there was some 
antagonism between industry and the schools. The 
capitalist who wanted boys and girls wanted them to work 
for dividends. It was not the business of the schools to 
produce exactly dividend-earners. After all a boy or girl 
had to live a life, and that depended just as much on what 
they could do between six at night and six in the morning 
as between six in the morning and six at night, 


6. To give it some-- 
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In connexion with the subject of co-education in 
secondary schools upon which we touched last week, it may 
be noted that the matter was mentioned by Mr. G. Legge 
in the course of the discussion on his paper. Speaking as 
one who had himself been brought up at a co-educational 
school, he declared that ‘‘he was dead against the system. 
It was not fair to the girls, who came worst out of it, and it 
was unfair to the women teachers, who found the position of 
head-teacher closed to them.” 








CATHOLIC ACTION. 


THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK AND THE 
FUTURE OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


A presentation was made on Thursday evening to the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Brown, V.G. of the diocese of Southwark, by the 
South London Catholic League, which he founded seventeen 
years ago, and of which he is hon. clerical secretary. The gift 
presented took the form of an illuminated address, which 
recalled the fact that the recipient had just celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ordination, and recognised his 
valuable services to the cause of Catholic education. 

The chair was taken by the BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK, and 
amongst the large number of clergy present were Canon 
Murnane, Canon Sprankling, Fathers Kelly, S.C., E. F. 
Murnane, Herlihy, and clergy from the majority of the neigh- 
bouring parishes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’NEILL, who was lay secretary of the League 
for nearly sixteen years, recalled the fact that during the 
_ troublous times through which Catholic schools had passed the 
Catholics of South London had had the valuable advice and 
practical assistance of Mgr. Brown. 

FATHERS HERLIHY and KELLY, S.C., also referred to the 
active part which Mgr. Brown had taken in defence of the best 
interests of Catholic schools and Catholic education. 

The BisHOP OF SOUTHWARK, who was loudly cheered on 
rising, reminded the meeting that the South London Catholic 
League, which was founded in the days of the late Bishop Butt, 
was the pioneer of similar organisations in other parts of the 
country. His lordship desired to remove a misunderstanding 
which seemed to prevail in certain quarters that the South 
London League was a political organisation. It was nothing of 
the kind; it was established only to protect the best interests 
of the Catholic body. ‘I do not think the time of peace has 
come,” added his lordship. “The Catholic Church, unfor- 
tunately, has to war against someone, and it has perpetually to 
be on the defence against any encroachment that might be 
attempted against her.” The Catholic body, observed his 
lordship, had passed through a period of difficulties with regard 
to their schools. It must not be thought the fight was finished. 
There were difficulties, for instance, with regard to the training 
of future Catholic teachers. ‘Don’t let the Catholic League 
rest at the present moment, and think the work has finished,” was 
the warning of his lordship. The work had not finished, and 
men like Mgr. Brown were required to emphasise the urgent 
necessity of complete unity amongst the Catholic body. There 
were some people who held aloof from the South London 
League because they believed it to be a political organisation. 
That was not so, and it was of the utmost importance that all, 
sections of the Catholic body, no matter what their political 
convictions might be, should unite in the defence of a common 
principle, in the protection of a common cause. Let them unite 
in the great boast that they were members of the Catholic 
Church, and when the interests of the schools were at stake, 
no matter what their political opinions might be, they would 
fight hand in hand, determined to put religion first and every- 
thing else after it. He had been having a correspondence on 
this question lately, and it recalled to his mind the great work 
which the League was doing and had done in the past. Some 
people forgot that fact, but he was certain that his Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster would acknowledge, when speaking 
from experience as Bishop of Southwark, that the Catholic 
League was the pioneer of the Catholic Federations. Some 
people forgot that fact, and also failed to remember that the 
League was non-political. a 

Mcr. Brown in his reply traced the origin of the League, 
_ which was the outcome, he said, of the defeat of Catholic 
candidates at a school board election. He confessed that if a 
a person set out to organise a body, apart from political 
interests, he was bound to run counter to various vested 
interests of people who were on one side or another in political 
matters. Sometimes he was inclined to think that his mind, 
if it was anything at all, was of the Cross Bench order, and he 
thought that the possession of such a mind directed issues and 
helped people to accomplish lasting work. He did not believe 
that anyone in the Catholic Church in this country, with all the 
inevitable divisions which existed, of race and of social position, 
who embarked upon the organisation of Catholic forces, could 
ever expect in the long run to do anything more than to help to 
form Catholic opinion upon grave issues affecting Catholic 
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interests. It was one ofthe characteristics of their nature, as 
Catholics, that because they were united in the matter of 
religion, they were, perhaps, more assertive of their liberty of 
thought, and, perhaps, less amenable to the discipline of 
organisation, than people who were not so united in the realms 
of faith and the regions of religion. He claimed that the 
Catholic League had carried out successfully a certain 
programme, and preserved an attitude of reasonableness which 
avoided raising forces against them which might in the end 
prove to be too strong to deal with. ‘ 

Other speakers followed, including Councillor W. McCarthy 
and Mr. L. McDermott. 








DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


LIVERPOOL AND FURNITURE FOR A NEW 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 


CHILDREN SITTING ON THE FLOOR, 


At last week’s meeting the Liverpool City Education Com- 
mittee again considered the question of the provision of 
furniture for voluntary schools. The point arose this time in 
connexion with All Saints’ Catholic School, Anfield, Liverpool. 
It will be recalled that certain members of the Committee have 
been surcharged by the Local Government Board auditor in 
regard to payments for furniture supplied to one of the Catholic 
schools of the city, and that a test action is now pending in the 
High Court. It was reported that the City Council had 
rejected the Committee’s resolution in favour of the temporary 
loan of furniture to the school, and the School Management 
Sub-Committee now recommended that the use of the furniture 
be granted, until the question of furniture had been settled by 
the court, for a payment of £1 per month, the money to be 


returned to the managers if the decision of the court was 


favourable to the Education Committee. 

The Chairman, ALDERMAN OULTON, said he was anxious 
that the high position which the Committee had taken on the 
matter should not be lowered. They had contended for a 
principle, and ke would not like the Local Government Board 
to have the idea that they were seeking to do other than to 
ascettain what was the law, with the intention of abiding by the 
decision. He suggested that the Sub-Committee should allow 
the matter to remain in abeyance until the hearing of the action, 
which might come on any day. 

Mr. H. R. RATHBONE said there was no intention to do 


anything to prejudice the trial or give offence to the Local © 


Government Board. The portion of the school which they 
desired to furnish was furnished, and the school was very much 
overcrowded. The Town Clerk had advised that, in his opinion, 
the proposal to lend the furniture at £1 a month was not only a 
legal, but a sensible one. The Sub-Committee was perfectly 
loyal to the Council. The furniture had been removed, and the 
children were actually sitting on the floor. He could see 


no reason why such an undesirable state of things should | 


continue. 

Mr. LESLIE opposed the recommendation, which seemed to 
him to be an evasion of the decision of the Council. 

Several members having disclaimed the intention of evading 
the resolution of the Council, CANON PINNINGTON said there 
was no intention to evade the law. The Local Government 
Board had already sanctioned, under similar circumstances, the 
loan of furniture to a London County Council school. By 
refusing to furnish this school the Education Committee would 
be punishing a body that was saving the ratepayers more 
money than any other body in the city. The Church to which 
he ‘belonged was engaged in spending £30,000 in providing 
school accommodation, and they were prepared to spend more. 
Since 1902 they had spent, or were spending, nearly £100,000. 
with that object in view, and it was a crying shame that these 
children should be sitting on the floor. 

The Town Clerk having given the opinion that there could be 
no objection to the arrangement, either on the legal ground or 
that the action was pending the recommendation was agreed 
to without a division. 
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. on “Trade Schools.” 
\that of the total industrial population of England and Wales 


’ recruited by immigrants, newcomers from home and abroad 


scarcely be said to exist in the London workshops. In one 
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THE LONDON EDUCATION COMMITTEE AND 
THE CATHOLIC BLIND ASYLUM, LIVERPOOL. 


At this week’s meeting of the London County Council, the 
following report from the Special Schools Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee was approved : 


No. 587 of the regulations with regard to the educatio 
service provides that children may be sent to the Catholic Blin 
Asylum, Liverpool, at a cost not exceeding £20 6s. 8d. a year for 
education, maintenance and clothing. A blind boy named George 
Riley, aged 11 years, has been certified as suitable for admission 
to a residential school for the blind, and, as his parents are 
Roman Catholics, we propose that he shall be admitted to this 
institution. Provision for the expenditure has been made in 
the vote on account of the annual maintenance votes, 1910-11, 
and we recommend— 


(2) That George Riley be admitted to the Catholic Blind 
Asylum, Liverpool, and that, as from and including the 
date of admission thereto, expenditure not exceeding 
£20 6s. 8d. for education, maintenance and clothing, 
together with the necessary travelllng expenses, be sanc 
tioned. > 

(6) That, as from and including the date of admission and 
until further order, the contribution cf the parents in respect 
of the maintenance of George Riley at the Catholic Blind 
Asylum, Liverpool, be fixed at 1s. 6d. a week. 








OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


—— 


Convent F.C.J., Gumley House, Isleworth. 
At the recent examinations of the Associated Board of the 


’ Royal Academy and of the Royal College of Music, all the 


candidates who were presented for examination passed. 

Local Centre Examinations: Intermediate Grade.—Piano- 
forte: Millicent Curran, Muriel Stuart, Madeleine Sellier. 
Theory of Music: Millicent Curran, Muriel Stuart. 

Local School Examinations: Higher Division.—Pianoforte : 
Edythe Lyster, Mary Cummins, Edith Taylor. Lower Division. 
—Pianoforte: Rose Cummins, Dorothy Edgcome, Louise 
Fisher, Kathleen Cummins, Martha de Lizer, Irene Maingot, 
Kathleen Kelly, Andrée Sellier. Elementary Division.—Piano- 
forte: Nancy Dunstan, Kathleen Hodding, Claire Maingot. 
Higher Division.—Violin: Madeleine Sellier. Lower Diviszon. 
—Violin : Margaret Gordon. 








EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 
TRADE SCHOOLS. 


Mr. R. BLAIR, Education Officer, London County Council, 
read a paper at the Imperial Conference on Education last week 
He said, reports Zhe Morning Post, 
‘employed in factories and workshops London held one-seventh. 

Ttengaged one-quarter of all the clerks in England and Wales. 

Besides this vast industrial and commercial system there were 

in. London enormous services of a more or less unskilled 

character. One-quarter of all the men and boys over fourteen 
years of age were engaged in unskilled employments. Only 
one-third of the children leaving the elementary schools 
‘entered a form of occupation which could, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be called skilled. The remainder drifted into 
unskilled occupations. Seventy per cent. of London's dock 
Jabourers were born in London ; the skilled trades were largely 


constituting one-third of London population. The apprentice- 
ship system had largely disappeared, and it would only bea 
waste of time to attempt to revive an obsolescent system. In 
consequence of extensive competition and of extensive sub- 
division of labour, opportunities for an all-round training could 


direction the skill developed was extreme, but the training was 
either one-sided or no training at all, and a change in the 
circumstances of a trade generally meant a new venture in 
life for many of its workers. In London, with the endless 
possibilities of dislocation of occupations and with its enormous 
services of an unskilled character, the first essential quality for 
the worker was character to keep his head up under changing 
circumstances, and the second (perhaps the same as the first) 
was a genius in adaptability. Character and adaptability were 
the aim of the whole educational system. But in addition to 
all the general efforts in that direction something of a specific 
character could be done, and was being done, for those 
pursuing or intending to pursue an industrial career. 
curriculum of the central schools had an industrial or 
commercial basis. The evening schools made some provision 
for those wholly occupied in the daytime. For those who could 
secure a half day or two half days per week of “time off” 
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from their daily employment “ part-time” classes were provided. 
For those who had not yet entered upon an industrial career, 
but who were prepared to give an undertaking to enter specific 
skilled occupations at or about sixteen years of age the trade 
schools had been established. There were far from enough 
trade schools for all. The output of the schools must not 
exceed the industrial demand. That was not yet large, but 
there was a notable increase on the women’s side. It would, 
however, take some years for recognition of the value of the 
trade school training to secure a firm hold on employers 
generally. The London trade schools varied considerably in 
their objective and in the character of the work done. Mr. 
Blair described several of the trade schools, the last to be 
established being a school for boy cooks. The work of this 
school was guided by an advisory committee of expert chefs. 
The object of the school was to instruct youths who desired to 
become professional cooks and train them by scientific methods 
in all branches pertaining to cookery and the making of 
pastry and confectionery. The kitchen was fitted up like the 
kitchen of a good hotel. The course of instruction lasted for 
three years. Thesuccess of the school was largely attributable 
to two salient features of the system, the thoroughness of the 
investigation made into the conditions of a trade before seeking 
to establish a school or class, and the appointment of a 
consultative committee of experts. While both the boys’ and 
girls’ schools had achieved success, that of the girls had been 
the more striking. The staff were all anxious to share in the 
social uplifting of women workers, and they were buoyed up 
with the experience of seeing their products “placed” with 
reasonable prospects not only of earning a good living but of 
rising to responsible positions. It might be difficult to maintain 
the present high standard of devotion and enthusiasm. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 


At the same sitting a paper on continuation schools was read 
by Mr. GRAHAM BALFOUR, Director of Education for Stafford- 
shire. He said it was geographical conditions that made the 
solution of the evening school problem relatively easy or 
difficult. Continuation schools in the cities and towns had done 
and were doing excellent work, and it was as they got further 
and further from the towns, past suburbs and out to the remote 
villages, that the obstacles became almost insuperable. In 
most cases the education authorities were ready and willing to 
provide further education, and when they addressed themselves 
to the task five questions arose: Who ought to go to continua- 
tion schools? Where should the schools be held?) What 
should be taught in them? When should the instruction be 
given? Who are to be the teachers? Of course, everybody 
ought to go on leaving an elementary school, but that idea was 
very far from being realised. About 600,000 children left school 


-] each year, but only 100,000 at the-ages of 14, 15, and 16 could 


be found in the continuation schools. Until the break between 
the elementary and continuation schools was overcome they 
would have to reckon with those young men and women who, at 
18 or 19, feeling the stimulus of ambition or the desire to 
increase their earnings, returned to school and had the strength 
of character to begin again ata fifth or even lower standard, and 
to recall their imperfectly-learned arithmetic or to train their 
unskilled hands to the practice of recording the notes which 
their inexperience found so difficult to summarise. All honour — 
to their resolution and their patience; their path should be 
made easy, and special classes where possible should be formed 
for them. Where the school should be held was a question that 
mostly solved itself. As to what was to be taught, he thought 
they must teach the pupils what they. wanted to learn and must 
utilise the fact that their presence showed they wanted to learn 
something. If a boy came to learn shorthand they should insist 
on joining to it such English classes as would render his short- 
hand writing intelligible and capable. Arithmetic, again, was 
a subject which, even as practical arithmetic, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to get boys to take, unless it was included 
in a course, and yet there were few subjects of so much 
use to them, at any rate in an industrial neighbourhood. 
As to when the schools should be held, experience showed 
that the chance was principally in the evenings, between 
September and April, for a couple of hours on two or three 
evenings a week. The day continuation class was no doubt 
of greater value, but more difficult to secure. At present 
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' -it was limited to certain classes of lads and men working on 


night shifts—so to speak a mere accident of employment—or to 
those admirable day classes for apprentices or young men in 
large works whose employers gave them special facilities. They 
must in the earlier stages rely on the teachers of the elementary 
schools, blended with and supplemented by occasional secondary 
teachers and qualified teachers of special subjects. In all his 
districts he did not know a single village of which the whole of 
the inhabitants would be satisfied with a purely agricultural 
education for their children. For the further education of the 
villages, in addition to such continuation classes proper as it 
was practicable to establish, they had to rely on peripatetic 
teachers, who took such subjects as agriculture, gardening, 
poultry-keeping, wood-carving and woodwork, hygiene, nursing, 
dressmaking, and cookery. These did not, of course, supply 
properly the place of the continuation classes, which really 
should lead on to them, and they were further subject to the 
disadvantages of expense and of that lack of a close knowledge 
of the pupils which was inevitable with a transitory teacher. 
Anything like a complete organised course was also extremely 
difficult and usually impossible. 





THE VETO BILL AND THE NEXT 
EDUCATION BILL. 


MR. RUNCIMAN’S WILD WORDS. 


Mr. Runciman has been telling some of his Liberal friends 
(says The School Guardian) that one of the first objects of the 
present Government, after the destruction of the Veto of the 
House of Lords, will be to “wipe out” the Education Act of 
1902, and apparently the announcement aroused much enthus- 
iasm. Mr. Runciman must be quite well aware that any 
attempt to carry out such a policy would excite the profound 
indignation of the great body of thoughtful educationists 
throughout the country. Without any doubt whatever, the Act 


of 1902 registered a great educational advance, which is recog- 


nised by local administrators, by teachers, and by careful 
students of the problems concerned. It established a machinery 
which, with whatever friction when illegally perverted to party 
uses, has worked in the main well, and has led to a general 
elevation of elementary education, and to the greater systema- 
tising and co-ordination of secondary and higher education. 
To “ wipe out” the Education Act of 1902 would be the project 
of a band of educational anarchists. Worked also as such a 
project would be, in the interest of Mr. Runciman’s political 


’Nonconformist supporters, it would bring about gross injustice to 


that moiety of the population who believe in definite religious 
instruction, and the soundness of whose aims, from a national 
point of view, are beginning to be recognised by Midland and 
Northern Unitarians, Wecan hardly suppose that Mr. Run- 
ciman’s wild words were used with deliberation. But in any 
case he and his colleagues may be assured that if a shattered 
Constitution is to be put to the reckless uses which he fore- 
shadows in the educational sphere, the wronged half of the 
English people will have their turn, and will use it to good 
effect. The certainty that they would do so will, we should 
hope, deter the more sober members of the Cabinet from 
embarking on courses which must inevitably lead to a cycle of 


dangerous reaction. ; 


MR. REDMOND AND WELSF! RADICALS, 


In reference to Mr. J. Redmond’s remarks to Welsh Radicals 
at Holyhead which we reported last week the following letter 
‘from Mr. F. E. Smith, M.P., appeared in The Morning Post 


of Saturday : 


Mr. Redmond’s speech at Holyhead last week has, perhaps, 
hardly attracted the attention it deserves as an illustration of 
Coalition tendencies. It was a very natural attempt to convince 
Welsh Radicals of an essential community of principles between 
them and Irish Home Rulers in order to conceal the true nature 
of the log-rolling bargain by which Irish Nationalist members 
of Parliament are acting in alliance with Welsh Radical 

rs. ; 

ace the two parties have in common both a Celtic descent 
and a political enmity to the Established Church can be freely 
conceded to Mr. Redmond by his most bigoted opponents. 
Beyond those elements his attempt to prove the desired com- 
munity of principles seems to me merely to bring into clearer 
view the wholly squalid nature of the working arrangement of 
the Parliamentary representatives of the two parties. 

For the sake of brevity 1 pass by with a mere mention the 
policies represented respectively by the Licensing Bill of 1908 
and the Budget of 1909, neither of which Mr. Redmond referred 
to at Holyhead, and both of which occasioned the clearest 
divergence of view between his present allies in Wales. What 
compels attention most is the audacious reference made by Mr. 
Redmond to education, which he paraded along with Celtic 
nationality and Disestablishment as a possible bond’ of union 
between himself and the Welsh Radical Nonconformists whom 

s addressing. 
ne What are the fice? The Unionist Education Act of 1902, 
which as regards education is the whole basis of Welsh Radical 
antagonism to Unionist policy, was supported by the Irish party 
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on its Second Reading and was carried by a majority of 237 
The Radical Education Bill introduced by Mr. Birrell in 1906 
to abolish the alleged grievances created by the Act of 1902 
was resisted both on Second and Third Readings by the Irish 
party. A second Education Bill, introduced by Mr. McKenna 
in 1907, to remove one of these grievances, received from the 
Irish party the unusual treatment of a hostile division on first 
reading. A third Education Bill, introduced by Mr. McKenna 
at the beginning of 1908, likewise received the united opposition 
of the Irish party. A fourth Education Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Runciman towards the end of 1908, received similar opposition 
from the Irish party. 

The community of principle, therefore, which Mr. Redmond 
seeks to find between Liberals and Nationalists is presented, as 
regards education, by political action wherein the Irish party 
in the past ten years have voted for one Unionist Education 
Bill and have voted against four Liberal Education Bills. In 
describing the chief Liberal Bill (that of 1906) as it left the 
House of Commons after its Third Reading, Mr. Redmond 
stated that two of its provisions alone would destroy half the 
Roman Catholic schools in England and Wales, and that, as 
for the Bill as a whole, he and his friends would show by their 
votes that they “resented it and condemned it as an injury.” 
For this injury, so resented and condemned by the Irish party, 
the whole of the Welsh Radicals voted, as they also did for the 
other three Bills opposed by that party. 

When we recollect that Mr. Asquith at the General Election 
of 1910 declared that the Liberal party stood, as regards educa- 
tion, where it did in 1906, and that Mr. Runciman, the Minister 
for Education, has assured us that he will follow where Dr. 
Clifford leads, we are enabled to some extent to realise the 
height of cynicism to which the different bodies making up the 
present Coalition Government must soar in order to maintain it 
in office. 





EDUCATIONAL QUESTICNS IN PARLIAMENT. 
THE SWANSEA SCHOOL CASE. 


Mr. BRIDGEMAN asked what were the taxed costs payable 
tothe successful litigants in the Swansea school case ; what 
additional costs beyond the taxed costs would be thrown upon 
the successful parties, and by whom they would be defrayed ; 
what had been the total expense of the whole proceedings ; and 
what proport on of the total expense was incurred after the 
legal adviser whom the Board sent down toinquire had reported 
that it was not advisable to take such action? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: I assume that the hon. member intends 
to refer in the last part of his question to Mr. Hamilton’s 
report. With reference to the first, third, and last parts of the 
question I am informed by the Treasury Solicitor’s Department 
that the precise figures have not yet been arrived at and, 
with reference to the second part, that there is no information 
available, I can only refer the hon. member to the answers on 
this subject given by me on the 5th, 11th, and 12th of this 
month. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN : When will the hon. gentleman know how 
much the Board of Education has to pay ? 
Mr. RUNCIMAN: I cannot say when the Treasury Depart- 
ment will have made up their figures. Ifthe hon. gentleman 
cares to put down a question a little later on, I will try to supply 

him with the information. 


COST OF EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


MR. KING, in the House of Commons, on April 24, asked 
the President of the Board of Education: How many of the 
22,627 pupils in the secondary schools of London are of 
elementary school age; what is the cost to the public, in rates 
and taxes, of each scholar in London elementary schools ; 
what is the cost to the public of each scholar in London 
secondary schools; and what the additional cost is of educa- 
ting in London secondary schools those scholars of elementary 
school age above the cost which would be involved if they 
continued in elementary schools ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: As regards a considerable number of 
the secondary schools of London the Board do not possess any 
of the information asked for in the question. I am not sure 



















In matters appertaining to Ecclesiastical Art, The House of Jones 
and Willis is in a position to give a unique service to its clientele. 
It embraces every branch of Church craft, and each department has 
its own staff of experts, who specialise on their own exclusive work. 
Artists who devote the whole of their attention to matters eccle- 
siastical furnish exclusive desigus for each command. Hence the 
firm can amply justify their claim to be Sfeciadists in Stained Glass 
Windows, Mosaics, Mural Decorations, Oil Paintings, Metals (Gold, 
Silver, Brass, and Iron), Wood, Marble, Stone, Textile Fabrics, 
Embroidery, and Sanctuary Carpets, The firm is content ody 
with artistic designs, dependable materials, and excellent crafts- 
manship at ¢rzy economical prices, All work is hand-made, and 
can be inspected in actual progress. The Patronage of Royalty, 
the awards of 9 Gold Medals, and the numerous unasked testi- 
monials from the Hierarchy and general public testify to the satis- 
faction given by this firm’s methods. A century’s reputation is too 
precious io be jeopardised by the unworthy execution of a single 
command. Hence the uniformly high standard of all that emanates 
from 43, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 
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what years my hon. friend includes in his phrase “ Elementary 
school age,” but I may say that on October 1 last there were 
a little over 14,000 pupils under fourteen years of age in 
those of the London secondary schools in respect of which 
grants were paid from the Board of Education. In regard to 
the comparisons suggested in the other paragraphs of the 
question concerning the cost of the education given in the two 
categories of schools respectively, no information can be given 
with any accuracy ; moreover, if one is to avoid getting wholly 
misleading impressions from any attempts at comparative 
figures, regard must be had to the difference in curricula, 
staff, size of classes, size of schools, in each case. But it may, 
perhaps, be said that the nearest figure that can safely be 
given, as an average, in reply to the second paragraph of the 
question would be about £5, and the nearest figure for the 





third paragraph somewhere between £14 and £18, including, of 


course, in both cases expenditure met from fees (which must 
necessarily be included for my hon. friend’s purposes in his 
fourth paragraph) but not including administration or building 
charges, These figures, howerver, are only rough estimates. 





NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 
a eater cena 


ENGLAND. 


WESTMINSTER. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Saturday, May 6: 
church, 4 p.m. 


TuHE Forty Hours’ PRAyER.—Third Sunday after Easter, May 7: 
*Tlford. Wednesday, May 10: *Stamford Ilill. Friday, May 12: 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, St. Charles’-square. Fourth Sunday 
after Easter, May 14: “Austin Canons, Stroud Green. Wednesday, 
May 17: Convent, Tollington Park, N. Friday, May 19. Convent 
of Our Lady of Sion, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater. Fifth Sunday 
after Easter, May 21: St. John’s Wood. Wednesday, May 24: 
*Rickmansworth. Ascension Day, May 25: Finchley, North. Satur- 
day, May 27: Hackney, N.E. Sunday within Octave of Ascension, 
M y 28: Commercial-road, E. Tuesday, May 30: Tottenham. 

* Exposition continued during the night. 


Goop SHEPHERD SUNDAY AND THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE.— 
Father Bans and Father Collins on Sunday took possession of the 
Cathedral, At twelve o’clock a very large congregation was present. 
Father Bans recounted the struggles of the past, the lesson they had 
brought home to them, and the need ofthe present, which he summed 
up inan appeal forremembrance in the wills ofthose who made charitable 
bequests, for the endowment of beds (a bed cost £400 to endow in 
perpetuity), the maintenance of individual children by patrons (a child 
costs £13 a year), enrolment in the list of aunual subscribers for 
definite amounts, large or small, for present offerings at the collections, 
and he invited friends to become members of the Society and give to 
it their personal interest and co-operation. Four-fifths of the children 
in the Homes, he said, came to him from the archdiocese, but nothing 
like that proportion of the cost was contributed by the people of the 
archdiocese. 

The Archbishop addressed the children in the afternoon, when they 
attended from the schools to present their annual gifts to the Crusade. 

He said: ‘*Iam very pleased to welcome you once more on Good 
Shepherd Sunday, when you come to present the offerings you have 
collected for the poor and destitute children of the diocese: When I 
wrote to you at the beginning of Lent I told you how the past year had 


been one of anxious care about the future of our work for the Rescue of 


poor children, who are exposed to great danger of loss of their Catholic 
faith, Iasked you to help us by your prayers and by your offerings. 
My predecessors both in the diocese of Southwark and in this arch- 
diocese of Westminster instituted these collections among the children. 
I know it is not much that you can do, and I am not disappointed 
when the amount collected by you is not very large. But God looks 
not so much at the value of the gift as at the spirit of generosity with 
which yougive. I am glad that you are encouraged to take an interest 
in your poorer brothers and sisters, for I feel sure that in the days to 
come when you have more means at your disposal you will continue to 
take a great interest in the work of saving our peor children. And 
your example now will, I hope, inspire others to give generously to this 
work according to their means. Tbe work of Rescue must go on. 
But it cdn only go on if the Catholic public support it generously. The 
amount required each year is £16,000. There are in this archdiocese 
over 200,000 Catholics—perhaps 300,000 is nearer the correct number— 
and surely amongst such a large number of Catholics it ought not to be 
difficult to raise £16,000 to save our Catholic children. But at present 
the Catholics of the archdiocese do not subscribe anything near that 
sum and appeal has to be made far and wide. I appeal to all here to 
support the Crusade of Rescue, and I hope my words will reach far 
beyond the walls of this Cathedral—I appeal to all the Catholics in the 
diocese to do their share in this work and help to provide the means 
each year for carrying iton. I hope that the appeals which Father 
Bans will make in the churches will evoke a generous response from the 
people. And now, before you come and present your offerings, I wish to 
thank you all for them—and not only you who are here present, but all 
whom you represent. I thank and bless you all from my heart. I 
know that you are interested in this work and encouraged to take your 
sharé in it by your parents and also by your teachers—whether they are 
members of Religious Orders or our devoted secular teachers—an1 I 
thank and bless them also for their work for our poor children.” 

In the evening Father Collins continued the appeal in a sermon on 


the Good Shepherd. 


PHEMPABEE TY 


Bethnal Green, lays Foundation-stone of 
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WESTMINSTER CATHOLIC FEDERATION. —The Council of the West« 
minster Catholic Federation held its Monthly Meeting on Monday 
evening at eight o’clock in the Cathedral Hall, Westmirster. In the 
regrettable absence of Mr. Lister Drummond on account of his 
bereavement, Mgr. Grosch took the chair. After the minutes were 
read by the secretary, Mr. Mara, the first business was a message of 
condolence to Mr. Lister Drummond, the chairman of the Council, on 


the loss of his motber, whose Requiem was announced to take place 


the following, Tuesday, morning at Holly-place, Hampstead, when the 


members would show their sympathy by their attendance. 


A resolution of sympathy and loyalty to the Holy Father had been 


committed to Father Evans and Mr. Lister Drummond to draft, and, 
approved by the Archbishop, and subject to some slight verbal modifica- 


tion, was unanimously adopted. It read: ‘*The Council of the West- 

minster Catholic Federation desire humbly to tender to the Holy Father 

the expression of their filial love and loyalty to his sacred office and 

august person, and their deep sympathy with him in his anxieties and 

sorrows at the present time. They wish to record their detestation of 

the recent attacks upon the prerogatives of the Holy See, and earnestly ~ 
implore the Apostolic Benediction upon their efforts to maintain and 

defend the faith once delivered to the English nation by his sainted 

predecessor, Gregory the Great.” , 

A proposal from the Hammersmith Branch, moved in the name of 
Mr. Moran by Mr. James Hussey, was directed to induce the Council 
to ‘* prepare and issue a leaflet setting out the chief objects and advan- 
tages of the Federation” to be supplied to each Borough Council for 
distribution. The motion brought to notice the fact that the Holborn 
Branch and the Haverstock Hill Branch of the Federation had each, at 
its own expense, supplied such a leaflet for local distribution, and those 
and the Hammersmith proposal were referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for consideration and report. Reports of sub-committees 
followed, and the meeting closed. The clergy present were Mgr. 
Grosch, Father Bannin, P.S.M., Father Donlevy, Father Worsley 
O.S.C., and Father Evans of Archbishop’s House, the clerical 
secretary. 


WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA: PROCESSION THROUGH THE STREETS.—A 
great Catholic demonstration, such as was never witnessed here before, 
took place last night. It was a procession of some seven hundred 
persons through the public streets of Westcliff-on-Sea; a beautiful statue 
of our Blessed Lady and several banners were conspicuous above the 
heads of the processionists. Father Power, S.J. (of Edinburgh), who 
opened a mission here last week, garbed in his winged Jesuit habit, 
marshalled the procession. Father McKenna (Rector of Our Lady and 
St. Helen’s), wearing bis cassock, cotta and biretta, marched in front 
immediately after the cross-bearer and acolytes, and Father Galvin, 
also in cassock and cotta, occupied a position in the centre. Members 
of the sodalities wore their respective badges. A halt of twenty 
minutes was made in Canewdon-road, when Father Power, mounting 
an improvised platform, chanted in English the Litanies of Jesus and 
Our Lady and addressed the multitude, Catholics and aon-daibeliog 
on devotion to Our Lady, the Incarnation and the reasonableness of 
our holy religion. Nazareth House Band, by kind permission of 
oe Suis Superior, played some appropriate music at the start and 

nish, 

The attitude of the many non-Catholic spectators was quite 
respectful. 


-MARYLEBONE: Rosary CHURCH.—The Right Rev. Mer. Butt 
Bishop of Cambysopolis, made the Canonical V isftation of its parish . 
Sunday last. His lordship was accompanied by his secretary, Father 
Lionel Evans, and assisted by the clergy of the mission, the Very 
Rev. Mgr. Nolan, M.A., Rector, the Rev. T. O’Doherty, the Rey. S. 
Foley and the Rev. R. B. Fellows. In the afternoon the Bishop 
administered the sacrament of Confirmation to about 120 candidates, 
amongst whom were many recent converts. The Marylebone Com- 
pany of the C. B. B. formed a guard of honour, with whose smart 
appearance his lordship expressed himself much pleased. 

In the evening the Visitation took place, when there was an over- 
flowing congregation. In his address the Bishop adverted to the fact 
that this is the Jubilee Year of tae foundation of this mission. They 
had been so fortunate as to have for well-nigh the whole of these fifty 
years two of the best priests with whom God had ever blessed a 
mission, Canon White and Canon Brenan, and only God could tell 
what a glorious harvest had been reaped by them during that period 
aided by the hearty co-operation and generous support of the faithful of 
this parish. But the end was not yet. This building in which they were 
worshipping was not originally intended for a church: it was erected for 
schools by a generous benefactor, the late Count de Torre Diaz. 
Flere, as elsewhere, the first act in establishing a mission was to erect 
schools in which the children could be instructed in the faith, Those 
present would remember how it was only after many anxieties and the 
expenditure of much money in improvements that their schools were 
taken over by the Council, and then only on the understanding that a 
playground or hall for physical exercise would be provided in the near 
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future. The Council was now insistently pressing for the fulfilment of 
this undertaking, and it was clear that unless it is made good our 
schools would be ultimately condemned and the children turned adrift ; 
besides the schools were no longer sufficient to meet the’ needs of the 
parish, many Catholic children having to be refused admittance. The 
obvious remedy would be to restore this church to the purpose for which 
it was originally intended, and to provide a playground and site fora 
newchurch which would then have to be built. ‘* You would then,” 
said the Bishop, ‘‘ have provided the necessary increase of accommoda- 
ticn as well as a parish and school hallin the present church, The 
task before you no doubt is not a small one, but you have only to lift 
your eyes and see the great number of churches and schools which have 
sprung up during the last half century throughout this great city to 
realise what Catholic faith and generosity can do, and who will say that 
what is possible to achieve elsewhere is impossible in Marylebone ?” 


Tue LITTLE ORATORY.—An enthusiastic reception was accorded 
the first performance of ‘‘ The Magistrate,” an original farce in three 
acts by A. W. Pinero, rendered by a brilliant band of amateurs, members 
of the Brotherhood, great encouragement being given by the Rev. 
H. J. Christie, Prefect, who has just revived a custom of many years 
ago, which lately had fallen into non-observance. On Saturday evening 
the Oratory Girls’ School Hall at Stewart’s Grove, Chelsea, was filled to 
overflowing long before the play began. A most enjoyable evening 
was spent, and on each successive evening increasing audiences 
rendered it impossible to find even standing room. Those who were 
unable to gain admittance took consolation in the hope of a speedy 
repetition of ‘‘The Magistrate.” Too much praise cannot be given for 
the admirable manner in which all the amateurs acquitted themselves. 
We shall look forward to their next appearances, the dvamatis 
persone being Messrs. Grosvenor, Words, Flynn, Togil, F, Toms, 
Stanfield, England, Bryn, Saunders, Kleye, Angel, Smith, Fouché, 
and Spencer. The responsible position of stage-manager was in the 
hands of Mr. Toms, which is a sufficient guarantee of expert efficiency ; 
and as an accompanist Mr. O’Reilly left nothing to be desired. Among 


‘those present on the three evenings—22nd, 23rd, 24th—were the Very 


Rev. H. W. Cator, Spr., and the Revv. H. J. Christie, E. S. Crewse, 
W. Burnham, H. A. Talbot, R. F. Kerr, A. Ross. The laity com- 
prised the congregation attending the Oratory, the ¢/ite of Catholic 
society in South Kensington, Chelsea, and many others from distant parts 
of the metropolis. 


From NEWGATE TO TyBuURN.—A triduum in preparation for the 
Feast of the English Martyrs was made at the Tyburn Convent, and it 
was ushered in bya remarkable pilgrimage on Sunday. The Ransomers, 
following the old ‘‘via dolorosa,” walking two and two, telling their 
beads unobtrusively, with no emblems but the crucifix, borne by Mr. 
Lister Drummond, passed without let or hindrance through interested 
and respectful spectators, where not many years ago a howling, raging 
mob would have laid violent hands on them. From Newgate to 


‘Tyburn Tree the pilgrims passed, or rather to the convent bard by that 


English Calvary. They halted by the way, once at St. Etheldreda’s, 
the ancient chapel of the old faith, once at Kingsway, the centre of the 


revival in the days of Challoner, and once at St. Patrick’s, Soho, also 


a place of hallowed memories. It was all historic ground the pilgrims 
trod through busy Oxford-street to the Marble Arch. At the convent 
there a great congregation had assembled, the pilgrims remained out- 
side in the street, Benediction was given in the chapel, and the last 
prayer of the martyred Franciscan, Henry Heath, was echoed round 
the place of blood, ‘*O England, turn thyself to the Lord thy God.” 


FARM-STREET : ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND.—On Sunday, at Farm- 
street, Father St. John, S.J., found in the old battle-cry a new force, 
‘*St. George for England.” Christianity was a warfare, a Christian 


was a soldier, the mastery of the world, the defeat of the devil, and, 


more than all, the conquest of himself called for his prowess in battle. 
The century was effeminate, was nursed in luxury, the Cross was 
abhorrent to it. The enervating atmosphere of self-indulgence must 
be purified, the enemies of Christ must be put to flight, the world must 
be energised with faith, and we and our children and our children’s 
children must be taught to fight, to play the man, to be valiant soldiers 


_ of our Captain, Christ. 





SOUTHWARE. 


MEETING OF SyNoD.—The Synod of the diocese of Southwark 
was held in St. George’s Cathedral on Tuesday. Mass was 
sung by the Rev. Father Tatum, of Brighton, in the presence of the 
Bishop and the members of the Southwark Chapter. The customary 
address to the clergy was delivered by his lordship. 


Goop SHEPHERD SUNDAY.—The children attending the schools of 
South London presented their annual offerings to the Bishop in St. 
George’s Cathedral on Sunday towards the expenses of the orphanages 
of the diocese. The idea of encouraging the Catholic children of the 


- schools of England to take part in the maintenance of orphanages 


emanated from the Southwark diocese, It is the outcome of an 
experiment made by the late Bishop Butt, and that it has proved a 
great success is seen by the increasing amounts in the collections which 
are made in the diocese. Last year it exceeded £400, and there is 
every probability that it has been considerably increased this year. 
The children, accompanied by their teachers and parents, reached a 
very considerable number. The Orpington Boys’ Band was in 
attendance, and gave selections of music before the commencement of 
the ceremony in the Cathedral. ; 

The Bishop was attended by Canon Sprankling, and by the clergy of 
the Cathedral. Seated before the sanctuary he received the offerings 
of the children, to whom he gave his blessing individually. In the 
course of a brief address his lordship expressed his grateful thanks to 
them for the enthusiastic manner in which they bad responded to his 
appeal for funds on behalf of the orphanages of the diocese. It was a 
consolation to him to know that the importance of assisting in the 
support of their less unfortunate brethren was fully appreciated by the 
school children of Southwark, They had responded nobly and 


generously to his appeal for financial help, and he had reason to hope 
that the amount collected this year would exceed the contributions of 
previous years. He desired to thank the teachers who had made 
generous sacrifices in the past, the clergy. who had encouraged the 
childzen in this great undertaking of charity, and the parents who had 
given generous assistance in increasing the amounts presented by the 
children, Next year would be celebrated the silver jubilee of the 
Southwark Rescue Society, and the Bishop expressed the hope that the 
occasion would be marked in a special manner by the children of 
the diocesc. 

After Benediction the teachers and children were entertained to tea 
in St. George’s Hall. 


ROTHERHITHE: THE ST. VINCENT DE PauL  Socrety’s 


| QUARTERLY MEETING.—The quarterly meeting of the London Con- 


ferences of the St. Vincent de Paul Society was held on Sunday 
afternoon in the schools, Paradise-street, Rotherhithe. The Brother 
President, Sir John Knill, presided, and there was a large attendance 
of Brothers from all parts of the metropolis. 

Brother Sir John Knill, in welcoming the Brothers, remarked upon 
the Jarge attendance of Brothers interested in the work of the Society, 
but he declared there was still room for improvement. On behalf of 
the various conferences he desired to congratulate Brother St. Lawrence 
of Bayswater, who celebrated on the previous day the golden jubilee 
of his wedding, and he was greatly privileged to receive the blessing of 
the Holy Father on the occasion. The Brother President drew atten- 
tion to the publication of an interesting book dealing with the objects 
of the Society which had been written by Brother Hemelryk. Com- 
menting upon the publication, the Brother President thought that poor 
people who had improved their position, and therefore no longer 
accepted the assistance of the Brothers which perhaps they might 
formerly have done, should not be lost sight of. The Society was not 
a relieving organisation, but it was established firstly for the sanctifica- 
tion of the souls of the Brothers, and then for love of those in need. 
This being so, he considered it was of the most urgent importance to 
retain an interest in people who were assisted by the Brothers, and he 
commended the suggestion to the Brothers present. Brother Sir John 
Knill thought the proposal contained in the book to co-operate with 
the Ladies of Charity was distinctly a good idea, and should be acted 
upon whenever it was possible. 

Father Sheehan, the rector of Rotherhithe, recalled the fact that for 
many years a conference of the Society had laboured in that locality. 
The cross of poverty had been planted in that parish, but proportionate 
blessings had accompanied it. The mission had received many kind- 
nesses, and he was convinced they had been sent as a reward for the 
quiet, unpretentious charity and work of the few old Brothers which 
had gone on for many years unheeded. 

Brother St. Lawrence reported that a biography was being prepared 
of the late Marquis of Ripon, for many years an active member of the 
Society, and he had sent to the compiler of it many interesting. 
particulars concerning the association of the late Marquis with the 
Society. Brother St. Lawrence advocated a more active interest being 
taken in the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, which endeavoured to protect a 
boy after school age had been passed. 

The Brothers assisted at Benediction in the church adjoining the 
schools. 


EASTBOURNE : PRESENTATION TO THE Rev. FATHER G. S. 
Hitcucock, D.D., D.S.S.—Last week the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, 
who has been assistant priest at the Church of Our Lady of Ransom, 
was presented by the parishioners of St. Agnes with an illuminated 
address, a silver-mounted umbrella, and a walking stick, prior to his 
departure to a new sphere of work as assistant priest at Tunbridge Wells. 
The little Church of St. Agnes in Whitley-road is served from the 
mother church of Our Lady, and the company of well-wishers interested 
in the presentation assembled at a private residence in Whitley-road, 
where Mr. P. Richardson handed the address'to Father Hitchcock and 
Mr.-T. Douch made the presentation of the other gifts. Dr. 
Hitchcock feelingly expressed his gratitude for the kindness shown 
to him, 





LEEDS. 


Ripon: Sr. WILFrRip’s.—Last Thursday there was a Missa 
Cantata de Requie, sung by Father Levick, on the occasion of the 
Twenty-Fourth Anniversary of the death of the Very Rev. Canon 
Vavasour. The music of the Mass was carefully rendered by the school 
childen. A large number of the congregation received Holy Com- 
munion for their great benefactor. 





ITALY’s JUBILEE.—A correspondent writes: ‘*E. C.” will find 
Mr. Gladstone’s adopted description, ‘‘ Negation of God,” as applied 
to the Bourbon régime, at p. 9 of his first letter to the Earl of 
Aberdeen on the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Government, 
London, 1851. 








“TINSEED COMPOUND” (Aniseed, Senega, Squill, Tolu, &c.). For 
Coughs and Colds, Influenza, &c. 

“LINSEED COMPOUND” for Coughs and Colds. Of provenefficacy, o9%:ds 
and 1s. 144d, Of Chemists only, 


“LINSEED COMPOUND ” for Coughs, Colds, and Bronchial troubles. 94d. 
1s. 1d. Of Chemists. 


‘LINSEED COMPOUND” with warm water is an excellent gargle for Sore 
Throat, Colds, Coughs, &c. 


“LINSEED COMPOUND” is a good Cough Mixture. 


Economical. Of Chemists only, 


“ TEN ASITINE,” a New Liquid Cement for Mending and Making. In tube, 
1d., 2d., 3d., 6d, 


“COAGULINE,” Transparent Cement for Glass, China, &c. 6d, and rs,, post free 


“ KLINX,”’ an Inorganic Cement, Binding, Filling, &c., withstands water. 6d. 
post free 


Effective and 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 
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ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 
Surrey. 


ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
C CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&e., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. peas 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. me 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 


German with native teachers. __ £ 
N.B.—The Direction of Studies. has been placed in 


the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 


English and Foreign Teachers. 
N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 


tennis, &c,, to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


BeBe BCA OE i Pe lear 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. ‘ 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 

SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS FoR ALL seat 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. : 
N \BThe Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
¥or further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


et re eg ee 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 


Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 

Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation. New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 

London Chamber of Commerce. 


LU peULiNe CONVENT, BRENT 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








1. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2, St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. 

Prospectuses on application. 

The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


CeON ees ABINGDON, 8ERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIBS 
(REGISTERED). 





The Course of Studies comprises al) the branches of 


rior education. 
Contr for the Oxford Local 


Examinations, 
Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed, Large play- 


round, 
Apply to Rev. Mother, 
TD Ne 
T. FRANCIS XAVIER’SCOLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 


and Royal Academy 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
New Term began January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 





CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and healtb of pupil excellent. 


ey ree OF JESUS and MARY > 





GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF Jrsus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations, Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 
per cent. Passes in Music usually roo per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST, JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD, 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers, Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea, 
Fees 36 guineas per annum, Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior, 


Carshalton, 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply REV. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull, 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions. 

For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
3 Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
ions, 





Pupils may enter at any time. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 
situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, s.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 
Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


‘or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MARY’S ABBEY, 


MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 

hysical drill. 
Perec on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 


Beautifully 


to the Brother 


apply 














READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington), 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
** Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 


Hicu Lass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YounG LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks, 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations, Special 
facility for French and German. 


BENED ICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL ADORATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air ; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 


CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best Huglish and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Needlework, Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for, 
Apply to the Rev, Mother, Layion Hill, nr. Blackpool. 


LOVELY STROUD. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire, Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 


tions. Yor particulars apply Rev, Mother 
Prioress, 
St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 
Stroud, Gloucester. 








DOORESCLE ABBEY, 
Ghent, Belgium. 


Thoroughly modern education for English 
and Colonial girls, French and German 
spoken daily. French, German, and English 
certificated mistresses, Home comforts, Out- 
door games; swimming. Special attention 
paid to health. 
Pension 442 per annum. 
Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium, 














CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother, 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘* Society of Oxford Home Students " for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms, Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 


THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
paras of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. 

The Convent is beautifully situated in tts own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education, 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 
eee are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 

PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years, The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical cain is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariab z taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. ntire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 











The Bracing Air of Ventnor 
is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
niaking. Escort from London. 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor, 


St JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. \ 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers, 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session, 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
eee ee eens 


WO Bills cf the highest 
importance have been intro- 
duced in Parliament since we 

last went to press. First came Mr. 
Lloyd George’s measure for State Insurance during Sick- 
ness and Unemployment which was introduced on Thursday 
in last week, in a speech lasting nearly two hours and a half. 
Having pointed out that much of the pauperism in the 
country, 30 per cent. of it, was due to sickness, and that 
the working-classes were not generally able to insure for 
death, sickness and unemployment, he said that there was. a 
clear case for State aid. The Government thought insur- 
ance for death was adequately met, and so his Bill was 
limited. to sickness and unemployment. The Friendly 
Societies stated that 250,000 policies lapsed yearly out of 
some 6,000,000. Mr. Lloyd George then proceeded to 
explain at great length the first part of the Bill dealing with 
insurance against times of sickness, which was in two 
sections, one voluntary, the other compulsory. From the 
compulsory clause there were many exceptions: soldiers, 
sailors, teachers, labourers employed by the Crown or the 
municipalities. The fund for compulsory insurance would 
be provided by a deduction from the wages of employees 
earning a weekly wage, or whose earnings are under the 
the income-tax limit of £160 a year, the general deduc- 
tion to be 4d. a week for a man and 3d. for a woman. 
Where a man’s earnings are 2s. 6d. a day or less the 
deduction will be 3d., where 2s. a day or less 2d., and 
where 1s. 6d. a day 1d. Board and lodging given in 
addition to the wages are counted at their money 
value. Men unable to contribute owing to sickness are to 
be treated as if they had paid, and it was proposed to allow 
a margin of three weeks in every year for unemployment. 
Afterwards they will obtain reduced benefits up to 13 weeks 
a year, All men up to the age of sixty-five will have 12 
months in which to join the scheme after it comes into 
operation, but men of over fifty will have reduced benefits. 
Those who join after twelve months will pay at a higher 
rate or take reduced benefits. Employers will contribute 
3d. a week for each employee. The State contribution will 
be the equivalent of 2d. amember. Those who enter into 
the scheme voluntarily will have to pay the worker’s and the 
employer’s contributions, that is 7d. a week if men and 6d. 
if women. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT : 
STATE INSURANCE 
FOR SICKNESS. 


By, 
ei 


-do not return to work for four weeks. 
1,500,000 is to be set aside for assisting local charities 


4915-16. 


pe CANT 
The reception accorded to the Biil, whilst 
guarded -as to details, was generally cordial. 


718 
The approximate numberof beneficiaries in the 
_swno wit compulsory class Mr. Lloyd George estimated 
BENEFIT. at 13,100,000, namely, 9,200,000 men and 


3,900,000 women. In the voluntary class it 
"ig thought that there may be some 600,000 men and 200,000 
‘women, or a total of 800,000. In addition, there are 
expected to be 800,000 beneficiaries under sixteen years of 
age, making a grand total of 14,700,000 persons who will 
benefit by this part of the Bill. The benefits to be given 
will be medical relief and allowances of money. The 
allowance for medical advice will be 4s. a year, apart from 
the cost of drugs, 30s. for maternity cases where the women 
A capital sum of 


‘and local authorities to build sanatoria throughout the 
‘country for treating consumption. A fund of £1,000,000 
Yor maintaining the sanatoria is to be provided by allocating 
yearly rs. per head of those insured from the general fund, 
with the addition of 4d. per head from the State. The 
sick allowances for men are to be ros, a week for the first 
3 months, to be reduced to 5s. a week to the end of 
% months. After that ifa man is broken down altogether 
there is to be a permanent disablement allowance of 5s. 
For women the allowance is to be 7s. 6d. a week for 
3 months, and then 5s. a week. After providing for these 
things, the finance of the scheme will give a balance of 
£1,750,000, which in fifteen and a half years will have 
increased by £7,000,000. Out of this, benefits are to be 
‘provided : (1) medical treatment for a man’s family as well 
‘as for himself; (2) an increase of the sickness benefit ; 
(3) convalescent homes ; (4) either a pension at sixty-five 
‘or an augmented pension at a later age. As to the machinery 
‘by which the system is to be worked, Mr. Lloyd George 
explained that the contributions will be collected by means 
of stamps. A card will be given to the workman, and at 
the end of a week the employer will affix the workman’s 
fourpenny stamp and his own threepenny stamp. The 
workman will take the card to the post-office, which will 
send it to the Central Office, to which the whole of the 
money will be paid. As far as possible the benefits will be 
dispensed through the benefit societies, which must have at 
Jeast 10,000 members, and the funds of which will be 
‘periodically re-valued. County Health Committees are to 
‘be established to administer the sanatoria fund and the 
‘post-office fund. The produce of the system Mr. Lloyd 
‘George estimated as follows : In the first year the sums paid 
‘by all classes of contributors will amount to nearly 
£20,000,000. The State contributions will be 41,742,000 
fn 1912-13, £3)359,000 in 1913-14, and 44,563,000 in 


The Unemployment proposals were 
—FOR explained by Mr. Lloyd George compara- 
“JNEMPLOYMENT. tively briefly, as Mr. Churchill had a year 
ago outlined the scheme; and as the 

number of the people to be included were comparatively 
few, only the one-sixth of the working population employed 
in precarious trades. These trades are engineering and 


‘building, but other trades are to have “liberty to apply.” 
_ The workmen will pay 214d.a week, the employer 2%2d., 


while the State will contribute one-fourth of the total cost. 
There will be an abatement of practically one-half the con- 
tributions of those employers who pay for their workmen by 
the year—t15 shillings as against 21s. 8d.—the object being 
to induce regular employment. The machinery used will 
e that of the Labour Exchanges and societies dealing with 
‘unemployment. A benefit of 7s. a week, with a maximum 
of fifteen weeks, is to be given to unemployed men. __If an 
unemployed workman refuses a job offered by the Labour 
‘Exchange there will be a tribunal to decide whether he 
‘ought to take it. No benefit is to be given where the 
anemployment is due to strikes or lock-outs. Where Trade 
Unions insure against unemployment they are to have 
special benefit. The scheme will include 2,400,000 
workmen. The workmen’s annual contributions will be 
$1,100,000 and the employers’ £900,000, while the cost to 
the State will be approximately £750,000 a year. A fund 
will be created for dealing with cases of very exceptional 
distress. ‘Thus under the Bill as a whole the total sum to 
‘be raised in the first year will be 424,500,000, of which the 
State will contribute 42,500,000. In the fourth year the 
State contributions will be raised to nearly 45,500,000. 
Altogether something like 15,000,000 persons will be 
insured against acute distress due to sickness and unem- 
ployment. 


DHE ABET 


[Saturday, May 13, ror. 


—THE 
DiscussION. Mr, A. Chamberlain rose immediatly and con- 


gratulated the Chancellor on being engaged — 


for the moment on a work of construction. Th 

; eG - 
ment need have no fear that such a scheme Gould 
viewed from a party standpoint. But seeing that they 
were providing for people up to the age of 65, and the old- 


age pensions did not come into operation till they were 70, 
By 


what was to happen to them between those two ages? On 


behalf of the Nationalists Mr. J. Redmond congratulated — 


Mr. Lloyd George on having produced a noble a ifi- 
cent measure to deal with the worst of ial cane 
In Ireland they had special reasons for sympathy with the 
objects of this great and comprehensive measure, which 
would have to be judged by examination of its ‘details. 


Ireland was a poor country with more of the poorest of the’ 


poor within ber borders than any other portion of the 


United Kingdom. Mr. R. Macdonald said that so far as 
the Labour party was concerned they would certainly — 


co-operate with the right hon. gentleman in ever 

to 
make the scheme effective and to i Hela 
ae accomplish the good 
the Bill would not apply in the case of strikes and ] 
he would like to know whether working men who indicectly 


suffered through strikes and lock-outs were to come within: 


its provisions. It was suggested that Trade Unions 

So should 
pay a contribution to their members when unemployed 
and afterwards look to the Government to reimburse them. 
Unless the machinery was very carefully adjusted he fore- 


Mr. Booth, a Liberal member, said that as — 






saw great conflicts between Trade Uunions and the Govern- _ 


ment, because it might be that the Unions would h 
some difficulty in recovering payments from the Bachequee 
The Bill was read a first time amid the cheers of the House. 


The Second Reading of the Bill extending 


—vortes For the franchise to women was mo i 
t ( ved on Frida 
WOMEN. in last week, by Sir G. Kemp. It was ri 


on the principle of giving votes to women who 
were householders, and 80 per cent. of those who would 


thus be enfranchised would be working women or the wive © 


of working men. About a million would gain vot 

the Bill. Mr. Goulding, who seconded, qaatel heh 
speeches of Ministers to show that the Bill was but fulfilling 
pledges which had been given. It was absurd, he said 
that large numbers of the community, simply because they 
were women, should not be consulted ia the making of the 
Jaws which they had to obey. It was intolerable that.a 
growing portion of the wage-earners should have to labour 
under conditions regulated by politicians of another sex. 


He even quoted the M’Cann case as an instance of the 


way in which women were at a position of disadvantage. 
The rejection was moved by Sir M. Levy, and seconded 


by Mr. Mackinder, who asked what right had that House 


to grant to the advantage of one body of women that which — 
in the opinion of a great many would inflict disadvantage — 


ona further body of women? Mr, Burdett-Coutts opposed - 


on the grounds on which he would oppose a Bi i 

adult suffrage, the result of which, bein Seal ee 
there would be more female voters than male voters in the 
country. Mr. Haviland Burke contended that it had no 
public backing in the country, and Mr. A. Henderson con- 
fessed that the Labour party were divided on it. They 
would vote for the Second Reading of the Bill, but in 


Committee would exercise all the influence they could com- 


mand for the purpose of extending the measure in the only 
consistent and logical direction, namely, to recognise the 
claims of all women to have a vote rather than limiting the 
franchise to the million women whom the Bill contemplated 
placing on the register. Mr. A. M. Scott’s objection to 
women’s suffrage was what was crudely called the physical 
force argument. He laid it down as a maxim that the only 
safe and stable form of government was one in which the 
balance of political power was in the same hands as the 
balance of physical force. The sanction and guarantee of 
the permanence of States and the guarantee of democracy 
rested in physical force. Mr. Ellis Griffiths thought it a 
significant fact that in sixty-five cities and boroughs where 
women enjoyed the municipal franchise the public authorities 
had expressed themselves in favour of the Bill, whilst not 
one council had petitioned against it. The Earl of Kerry 
denounced the Bill.as the thin end of the wedge, and Lord 


Hugh Cecil in supporting the Bill could not admit the argu- - 


ment that because a woman was entitled to a vote she was 


Saturday, May 13, rort.] 


entitled to sit in Parliament. It was just as sound to argue 
__ that because a woman was a litigant-she could be a Judge. 
The amendment was on a division rejected by 255 votes 
against 88, and the Bill was then read a second time and 
referred to a Committee of the whole House. 


os, ( The second important measure of 
’ exe tue. the week was Lord Lansdowne’s Bill 
{ HOUSE OF Lorps, {for the reform of the House of .Lords. 
e But its reception was far different 
_ from that accorded to Mr. Lloyd George’s Bill. It excited 
_ no enthusiasm, and many even of Lord Lansdowne’s side in 
politics were frankly inappreciative. In introducing his 
measure, Lord Lansdowne admitted that it would have 
carried more weight if the proposal had come from the 
- Government. But the situation was an extraordinary one, 
and that was his excuse. No lasting settlement of the 
constitutional question could be obtained without reform of 
_ the Second Chamber. The country must be protected 
_ against reckless legislation, and for that purpose the Upper 
' House must be strengthened from outside. ‘‘ We desire to 
have one so composed that it would command the con- 












_ authority, and, above all, by its independence. We desire 
_. aSecond Chamber which can be trusted to use its powers 
fairly as between the two great political parties. We desire 
_ that it should be in close touch with popular opinion, but 
not that it should be at the mercy of popular caprice. We 
_ desire that it should not be strong enough to resist the 
q House of Commons when the House of Commons represents 
_ the deliberate judgment of the country, but that it should 
_ be strong enough to make a stand when there is reason to 
_ believe that the country has not had an opportunity of 
expressing its will clearly and deliberately.” 


5 ee 


5 Lord Lansdowne then proceeded to 
—prorosats For Sketch, lucidly and at length, his proposals 
REFORM. for reform. These may be summarised as 
follows: The reconstituted House of Lords 
- to consist of about 350 Lords of Parliament. No Peer to 
sit in it without credentials other than the possession of a 
; hereditary Peerage. One hundred of the Lords of Parlia- 


Sana 


ment to consist of Peers possessing statutory qualifications 
and elected by the whole body of Peers. Those so qualified 
_ would be Privy Councillors, Ministers, Plenipotentiaries and 
_ Diplomatists of high rank, members of the Army Council 
and the Board of Admiralty, Colonels or Navy Captains, 
permanent heads of Civil Service departments, Lord Mayors 
_ or Lord Provosts, Chairmen of County Councils, of Quarter 
_ Sessions and Lord Lieutenants of Counties. The schedule 
includes about 300 Peers qualified for election. The Lords 
_ of Parliament thus elected by Peers to have a tenure of 
_ twelve years, subject to re-election. Twenty-five would retire 
_ at the end of three years, 25 at the end of six years, 25 at the 
end of nine years, and 25 at the end of 12 years. They 
_ would be elected by the whole body of Peers under a system 
__ Of minority representation based on the “single transferable 

vote.” Lord Lansdowne then turned to consider the 
_ elected element, which would give one representative for 
; 













_ each 375,000 electors. The country is to be divided into 
electoral districts, each of which is to be represented by not 
_ less than three and not more than twelve Lords of Parlia- 
ment. The elections would be made by electoral colleges 
composed of members of the House of Commons repre- 
senting the constituencies comprised within the limits of the 

- electoral district. The tenure of these 120 Lords of Parlia- 
mént is set down for twelve years, with the same system of 
‘retirements as in the case of the Peers chosen by Peers. 
The third section of the reconstituted House, numbering 
100 members, is to consist of persons appointed by the 

_ Crown on the recommendation of the Ministry of the day. 
The choice of these nominated Peers to take place after the 
first two sections have been constituted, so that it will be 
possible to make good omissions and correct oversights in 
the previous appointments. The nominated Peers are to 
be chosen, in the same manner as members of Select 
~Committees of the House of Commons, in proportion to 
the strength of parties. Tenure and retirements to follow 
the same plan as in the other two sections. The remainder 

of the House to be composed of three categories : (2) Princes 

of the Blood Royal; (2) Seven Lords Spiritual, consisting 

of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and five Bishops 

_ to be elected by the Archbishops and Bishops of England 
' and Wales ; (c) Law Lords, consisting of 16 Peers who have 
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_ fidence of the country by its ability, its experience, its’ 


TED 


held high judicial office. Finally, Peers not chosen or 
elected to the Second Chamber are to be allowed to sit in 
the House of Commons. Lord Lansdowne gave figures to 
show that on the basis of the existing state of parties in the 
House of Commons his scheme would give the Unionists: 
a majority of only eighteen in the reconstituted House of 











Lords. His calculations worked out in this way : 
Unionist. Government... 
Representative of Peers...... SOK) Ute 20 
Elected from outside ......... AB iinsiacalpes 12. 
Nominated by Crown......... ARs eee 59. 
169 15h 


The view of the Government was 
explained by Lord Morley, who thought 
that Lord Lansdowne had taken a bold 
; course, a frank course, and one that 
might possibly be a helpful course. None the less his: 
proposals dealt a death-blow to the existence of the House 
as it was, A tremendous mistake had been made which: 
landed the country in perplexity. The Bill wag no solution, 
of existing difficulties, and could be no substitute for the 
Parliament Bill. It was absurd to call into existence a new. 
body until you have settled what it is to do, within what 
limits it is to work, and exactly how it is to stand in relation 
to legislative power with the House of Commons. The 
foundation of the Government doctrine ‘of power coming: 
before reconstitution was that the policy of the Parliament 
Bill was the withdrawal of the absolute Veto from the House 
of Lords, whether it were reformed or unieformed. The 
Government had, therefore, especially after two such 


—LORD MORLEY 
AND THE 
GOVERNMENT VIEW. 


elections had been fought on the matter, but to go on with, 


the Parliament Bill. The Bill was then read a first time. 


In the House of ; 
—GUILLOTINING Commons on Monday 


THE 
PARLIAMENT BILL, 


Parliament Bill. Mr. Asquith proposed 
that the Report Stage should be finished: 
on Wednesday evening, and that Monday should be givem 
to the Third Reading. His plea for this drastic restriction: 
of discussion was that the Bill had been sufficiently and, 
fully considered. Mr. Balfour, whilst admitting the necessity 
of restricting the Report Stages of Bills, contended that in 


this case there was needed time for fuller discussion, seeing — 


that the closure had been so persistently worked in Com- 
mittee. On that and the following day short shrift was 
given to the Opposition amendments. ‘These were similar 
in purpose to those already brought forward in Committee:, 
Their purpose was to distinguish between Bills, to provide: 
for joint sittings in cases of deadlock, to define the- 
majorities by which Bills falling under the Act should be- 


passed, to save the Chair from being made the judge as to. — 


what were Money Bills. But discussion had to be sharp, 
and rejection came as a matter of course on a division. 
Towards the close of Tuesday’s sitting, Government 
amendments were put from the Chair, providing that 


every Money Bill when it. is sent up to the House of 


Lords, and when it is presented to his Majesty for assent, 
shall have endorsed on it the signed certificate of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons that it is a Money Bill, 
These were agreed to without discussion. The sitting on, 


Wednesday, after a number of harassing questions had — 


been disposed of, was taken up with similar skirmishing. 
Dr. Hillier sought to obtain the omission of Clause 2 
which Sir A, Cripps contended struck at the root of 
representative government and gave the Cabinet a dangerous 
supremacy. The amendment was rejected after a long 
discussion by a majority of 105. Then the guillotine fell 
again; a number of other amendments were set aside, 
seven Government amendments were agreed to without a 
division, and the Report Stage was concluded. There now 
only remains, so far as the House of Commons is con- 


cerned, the Third Reading which is put down for Monday. | 


The Bill dealing with religious associa- 

cHuURCH AND tions was read for the first time in the 
STATE IN SPAIN. Spanish Cortes on Monday. Reuter’s 
correspondent in Madrid supplies the 

following summary of the main provisions of the measure. 
All associations are subjected to the common law. The 
number of members of each is to be at least twelve, 
The associations must register themselves on provincial 


there was a languid discussion on the © 
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registers instituted ad hoc, and keep other registers contain- 
e name, age, profession, and residence of each of 
their members, as well as _account-books, which are to be 
inspected by the authorities. Those associations which 
collect and distribute funds for the benefit of their members, 
or for benevolent, educational, or similar purposes, must 
submit their accounts every six months _to the Governor of 
the province. Every third year all associations must submit 
a balance-sheet, containing an accurate statement of their 
assets and revenues. They. will only be allowed to possess 
the actual funds brought by their members, in addition to 
their ordinary domicile, and. the real and personal property 
necessary for their own use. Possessions acquired gratui- 
tously will be sold, and the proceeds will be devoted to the 
purchase of registered and non-transferable securities. The 
acquisition or leasing of property by third persons for 
the benefit of associations will be declared void. All 
religious associations will be furnished, in the first instance, 
with a diocesan licence, and all such associations will be 
liable to the payment of ordinary and special taxation. 
“Cloistered” religious associations are also subject to the 
common law. A warrant is to be necessary for entry into 
a convent except in cases when the association carries on a 
trade or industry. The Z%mes correspondent rightly points 
out that the Bill must be regarded as of high importance if 
only for this reason: that it has been prepared, and Is now 
submitted to Parliament, without previous collaboration or 
consultation with the Vatican, an event unprecedented in 
Spain in the case of a measure profoundly affecting the 


interests of the Church. 


ing th 


The trade returns for last month 

OVERSEAS TRADE IN show rather startling results, and seem 
APRIL: IS THE to suggest that the tide of prosperity 
paa a is a to turn. Exports have 
increased by £400,000, but imports have fallen by 
47,700,000. Happily the position 1s not quite as bad as 
these figures would lead us to suppose. The month con- 
tained three working days fewer than April, 1910, there 
being five Sundays, Good Friday, and a Bank Holiday in 
the past month, whilst in 1910 the Easter Holidays fell in 
March and there were only four Sundays. Lower prices also 
affect the imports to a considerable extent. The Times 
_ publishes the following table to show the value of the 
imports and exports for April and for the past four months, 
together with the increases or decreases, as compared with 


the corresponding periods of 1910; 


APRIL, I9II. 
Imports ..... acai £51,850,987 — 47,705,244 
Exports ...... vasose’ 435,092,456, + £400,241 
Re-exports...s..see £9,488,811 — 42,369,843 
Four MONTHS ENDED APRIL, I9QII. 
Imports ...... wesose -£220,130,693 +. 44,425,521 
Exports ...... seceee, 4149,940,319 + 413,761,561 
Re-exports......... £37)299,105 — 41,335,261 


It only remains to add that the falling off in imports is 
pretty evenly distributed between raw materials, manu- 
factured goods, and food. 


We drew attention a fortnight ago to the 

CHINA extraordinarily successful campaign which the 

Ra Ree TAN Government of China has carried on against 
ee the opium habit. The new agreement between 
China and Great Britain, which seems likely to result in 
the entire cessation of the traffic in the drug from India, 
was signed this week. The Agreement of 1909 provided 
for a gradual reducticn of the Indian expost at the rate of 
one-tenth annually. This would have extinguished the 
trade in another seven years. The new Treaty binds this 
country to stop the trade at an earlier date if China can 
show she has ceased to produce native opium. Zhe Times 
summarises the other provisions of the Treaty thus: “It 
is further agreed that Indian opium shall not be conveyed 
meanwhile into any Chinese province which has ceased to 
cultivate or to import ‘native opium.’ The ports of Canton 
and Shanghai are, however, expressly exempted front this 
provision, and the exemption is important, because they 
are the chief ports of entry for Indian opium. Great 
Britain also agrees to accept the heavy increase in the 
opium duty, which some Chinese provincial authorities had 
already begun to impose without regard to treaty rights. 
The only other provision of vital importance is that by 


THE; TABLET: 
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which Great Britain undertakes to reduce Indian exports by 
an amount equal to one-third of the amount of uncertifi- 
cated Indian opium in bond in China on given dates, 
This is in addition to the prescribed annual reduction of 
one-tenth, As there is already a great accumulation of 
opium in the bonded stores, this provision must very 
speedily reduce the Indian exports to somewhat slender 
proportions.” The ending of the traffic means.a loss to the 
Indian revenue of £5,000,000a year, Some increase in the 
taxation of the people is probably inevitable. A still more 
delicate situation arises when we come to consider 
the case of the Native States which are not directly under 
British rule. Their exports of opium have in the past 
exceeded £3,000,000 annually. These States are not 


consenting parties to our agreement with China, but their - 


The Princes 
compensation—who is 


trade in opium will have to cease not the less. 
of these States are asking for 
to pay? 


Mr. Lioyd George’s Finance Act is 
causing the Government considerable 
trouble. It will be remembered that Form 
VIII. sent out by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue as part of their procedure for obtaining the 
necessary information for the valuation for the new land’ 
taxes was objected to as invalid. Mr. G, H. Burghes took 
a test case before the courts and on Tuesday Mr. Justice 
Warrington delivered a considered judgment which was 
favourable to the plaintift on all important points. The 


LAND TAXES 
AND LICENSING 
TROUBLES. 


Judge declared that Form VIII. exceeded the statutory — 


authority on which it was based, for “‘it was plain on the 
terms of the section that it conferred no authority on the 
Commissioners to require a person to give a description and 
the precise situation of the land.” “In his opinion the 
mode adopted by the plaintiff to obtain a decision was a 
very convenient one, and he thought that the discretion was 
one which should be exercised in his favour. He granted 
a declaration that the form or notice was unauthorised, 
and that the plaintiff’ was not under any obligation to 
comply with the requisitions contained therein or any of 
them.” This judgment will not make the path of the Com- 
missioners a smooth one. Then there can be no question 
that the action of the licensing clauses of the Act on the 
rateable value of public-houses is bringing home to the 
ratepayers a point which many of them do not seem to have 
expected. Following on the decision in the Crown and 
Shuttle case, local authorities are reducing the assessments 
of these houses, and are consequently compelled to make 
up the deficit by raising the rates. The Finance Committee 
of the Manchester City Council recently announced that’ 





they had been compelled to recommend an advance in the 


city rate of rs, rod. in the pound. The explanation of the 
rise was given at a dinner at the Textile Institute the same 


evening by the Lord Mayor of Manchester, who said: | 


“Unfortunately a penny in the pound, which in roor 


brought in £12,995 and brought in last year £17,382, is — 


not as elastic at present as it has been during the last ten 
years. That is owing to the fact, in a great measure, of a 
reduction in the assessments of public-houses and breweries. 
The operation of the Finance Act, it seems, has slightly 
reduced the profits of those gentlemen who are engaged in 
that trade, and we have to make considerable reductions in 
the assessments of those who are engaged in it.” 


President Diaz’s promise to resign has not 


Dati in Jed to peace in Mexico. On Monday and 
a stexieo. Tuesday there was fierce fighting at Juarez. 


The rebels had moved their cannon during the 
night and had obtained control of the big custom-houses. 
After firing dynamite bombs they captured the city. Some 
of the Federals fled with a force of 250 rebels under 
Colonel Villa in pursuit. General Navarro was not with 
the fugitives, and was afterwards found in the barracks where 
he made his last stand. He hoisted the white flag about 
noon, two hours after General Madero had established his 
headquarters in the town. General Navarro and his staff 
surrendered to Colonel Garibaldi, but only after the revolu- 
tionist cannon had shattered the walls of the barracks. The 
Governor-General received the congratulations of Colonel 
Garibaldi and the other revolutionary leaders upom his gallant 
defence of the town. So far the rival commanders have 
been able to keep their followers within the rules of war- 
fare. If the United States intervened, both sides would unite 
against the common enemy. 





—— 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE INSURANCE BILL. 


R. Lioyp GrorcGE’s great scheme for national 
insurance has been welcomed with rare unani- 
mity by the whole Press of the country, and, 

‘indeed, by all sorts and conditions of men. There seems 
a general disposition to lift the question from out the arena 
of party strife, and to secure for it the co-operation of all. 
In some quarters, indeed, there seems almost an inclination 
- to suggest that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has stolen 
sa march upon his opponents, and shown his adroitness by 
appropriating their policy. Thus Zhe Obdserver tells its 
readers that the Bill “develops the constructive example 
“set by Mr. Chamberlain and fulfils the ideal of social order 
and progress foreshadowed by.Lord Beaconsfield and 


_~ repeatedly advocated in recent years by Mr. Balfour as the 


strustee for the true historic temper of Tory policy.” But, 


f --unfortunately for the future of the Unionist party, there is 


no such thing in politics as justification by faith alone. 
Only works avail, and by them is a party judged. But 
‘there is no use wasting time in regrets for lost opportunities, 
and there is that generosity of temper among the followers 

sof Mr. Batrour which will enable them to see what is 
*best in Mr. GrorGr’s scheme, and to co-operate with their 
-opponents, as they did in the case of the Old-Age Pensions 
Bill, in perfecting a measure which, with a little more 
-courage and a little more foresight, might so easily have 
‘been theirown. The Bill is one of enormous magnitude 
and extraordinary complexity, but with the broad principles 
‘which underlie it no party has any necessary quarrel. It 
has been left to one party to apply the remedy which both 
‘approve. The State cannot escape its responsibility for the 
poor men and women who fall out of the ranks and drop 
‘by the wayside—and in the last resort there is the work- 
-house. The National Insurance Bill represents an organised 
effort to keep people out of the workhouse by a universal 
-system of compulsory insurance. 


The three contingencies against which the working- 
classes in the past have chiefly insured are death, sickness, 
It says something, surely, for the 

unselfishness of the poor that insurance against death is 

more common than insurance against either sickness or 
unemployment. Men go all their lives paying for benefits 
they can never touch, for a good which can only come 
»when they are dead. Their wives and children will be the 
better for that long sacrifice, and they are content. There 
is hardly a household in the country which is not represented 
‘by a policy against death. Mr. Lioyp Georce told the 

House that at this moment there are forty-two million 
industrial insurances against death. That field is so well 

covered that death is not dealt with by the new Bill. Then 

there are six million people who insure against sickness, and 
something less than a million and a half who safeguard 
themselves in the same way against the risks of unemploy- 
ment. But those figures do not reveal the true tragedy of 
the situation, the tragedy which is the justification of the 

Bill. On an average 250,000 policies lapse every 

year. Men who have given of their earnings, while 

they were in work, to secure some provision against a 

time of sickness, who perhaps have paid their premiums 

for years, are beaten at last; and their failure means the 
loss of all they had paid for. Whether these failures to 
-continue to pay are due to fault ‘or misfortune, they are at 
least evidence of a widespread desire to live prudently and 


to save against a time of need. The conditions under 
which the benefits of Mr. Grorcr’s Bill are to be enjoyed 
are set out in detail in another column, and it is 
sufficient here to say that it makes insurance compulsory 
for fifteen million people. For the moment we leave on 
one side the clauses dealing with unemployment, and 
concern ourselves only with those which relate to health. 
All who come within the scope of the Bill—that is practi- 
cally everyone in regular employment whose income is less 
than £160—will be entitled to the services of a doctor 
and free drugs. In case of sickness a man will be entitled 
to ten shillings a week, and a woman to 7s. 6d. for thirteen 
weeks ; if at the end of thirteen weeks the insured person 
is still ill, he, or she, will be able to draw five shillings a 
week for another thirteen weeks. 
illness the allowance of five shillings a week will be con- 
tinued indefinitely. Speaking broadly, it may be said that 
these benefits of free medical advice, free medicine and 
sick pay will be bought, as far as the insured person is 
concerned, by the payment of fourpence a week in the 
case of men and threepence in the case of women deducted 
from their wages. What we have called the tragedy of the 
lapsed premium is dealt with generously and considerately. 
The failure to pay which is due to sickness will not affect 
the position of the insured. Non-payment due to loss of 
employment will be overlooked for three weeks 3 non-pay- 
ment through the same cause for thirteen weeks will involve 
a reduction in the amount of the sick benefit. Further 
non-payment involves forfeiture of all benefits, and such 
unfortunates are left to the Poor Law. 


The Bill is likely to work a happy revolution in the 
relations between the doctors and the poor. 
doctors who work among the industrial population of the 
country will do so with the pleasant certainty that they will 
be paid. Their services will be gratuitous as far as the 


patient is concerned, but the Friendly Society or the Post — 


Office, as the case may be, will be answerable for the fee. 
There are two other ways in which the Bill may make a 
great difference to the health of the country. A special 
maternity allowance of thirty shillings is to be made for 
every child, subject to the condition that the mother does 
not return to work for a period of four weeks. Finally, a 
great national effort is to be made to wage a successful war 
with consumption. Seventy-five thousand people now die 
of consumption in these islands every year. If some 
English town with 75,000 inhabitants were destroyed by a 


plague so that no one person was left alive, we should think 


no effort too great too prevent a repetition of the calamity. 
But that number die of consumption every year and nothing 
is done. The Government now propose to spend a million 
in building sanatoria for fighting the ravages of a disease 
which is the more distressing because now known to be 
strictly preventible. The only criticism we care to make 
for the moment is as to the apparently unfair treatment of 
domestic servants. They are compelled to insure, and 
deductions are to be made compulsorily from their wages— 
but what return do they get? They are to get no sick pay 
unless they throw up their places. As long as they remain 
in service, and so get board and lodging, they are ineligible 
for the sick pay which is given to all other classes of the 
insured. In other words, the wages of the servant girls of 
England are to be taxed to provide benefits for male workers. 
This is the sort of thing which Women’s Suffrage will put 
anend to. The objects of the Bill, however, are so good, 
and it is so magnificent in its scale, that we are very 
unwilling to dwell on defects which may be easily pruned 
away. or the rest, it is earnestly to be hoped that all the 
details of complicated administrative machinery of the Bill 
will be subjected to the most careful and patient criticism 
from all parts of the House. Any attempt to rush the Bill 
might easily end in a disappointment, which would be a 
calamity. 


In cases of permanent - 


In future the 
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THE “ MAXIMA CURA.” 
iT 


Under the old régime removable rectors might be 
removed by the Bishop for a just and grave reason, but 
there were no precise laws to describe exactly what was 
contained under this phrase. All ambiguity is ended by 
the Decree ‘* Maxima Cura.” There are nine causes, neither 
more nor less, for which a rector may be remeved adminis- 
tratively from his office. Further, these nine causes, as set 
forth in the Decree are not to be interpreted strictly, that is, 
in favour of the priest, on the principle that odiosa sunt 
vestringenda. In only two of these causes is any blame 
necessarily attributable to the rector whose removal is 
invoked, but even in cases where these causes are present 
bis removal is not designed as a punishment, but simply in 
order to make provision for the spiritual interests of the 
people. 

The first cause for removal is the insanity of the rector. 
But the insanity must either be perpetual or of such a 
nature that even if curable there will always be a danger of 
relapse. Temporary insanity is to be held as a sufficient 
cause only when it is foreseen that, although the priest may 
entirely recover, he is never likely to regain his prestige and 
authority over the congegation. The impossibility of the 
priest’s recovery without any danger of relapse must be 
testified by at least two expert witnesses. 

The second cause for removal is ignorance or incapacity 
in such matters as concern directly the spiritual offices of a 
parish- priest, e.g, the proper admistration of the sacraments, 
the religious instruction of the children and the people. If 
this impediment arises from a man’s native incapacity to 
acquire the necessary knowledge within a short time, there 
is no remedy but removal, but Cardinal Gennari thinks that 
if the impediment can be removed within a few months the 
Bishop is to give the priest a chance to equip himself for 
his work. 

The third cause is any mental or physical defect which 
renders a man either permanently or for a long time 
(about a year) incapable of performing the duties of his 
office. It includes sickness which confines a priest to his 
bed, deafness, blindness, loss of speech, loss of the use of 
his limbs, senile decay, and so on. In such cases the law 
prescribes that removal must not be resorted to when the 
interest of the parish can by sufficiently provided for by 





_ appointing a vicar or assistant-priest to perform those duties 


- for which the rector is incapacitated. 


The fourth cause is the hatred of the people, that is, such 


~ active opposition or aversion on the part of the congrega- 
tion to the person of the rector as renders his ministry 


useless or even injurious. It is not necessary that the priest 
be in any way responsible for this aversion, or even that 
the majority of the congregation be actively opposed to his 
presence. If the hatred or aversion exist to such an extent 
as to render his presence a source of turmoil and of injury 
to souls he must be removed. But if on the other hand 
the aversion is likely to pass away in a few months, or if it 


is not directed so much against the person of the priest as | 


against religion or the clergy in general, the case is not one 
for administrative removal. 

The fifth cause is when the priest loses his reputation in 
the eyes of good and serious-minded people. A rector may 
lose his good name in various ways; by leading an openly 
bad life, by conduct which though not sinful in itself is 
liable to just suspicion, by living with persons who give 
scandal, by associating intimately with persons of evil life, 
by committing a grave crime, or by the revelation of some 
crime which he has committed in the past. In all these 
cases, when a priest’s position is so shaken that the pecple 
no longer respect him, his removal becomes justifiable and 
necessary. 

The sixth cause is the existence of a hidden crime, com- 
mitted by the parish priest, which is inevitably destined to 
become public within a short time. The seventh cause is 
bad administration of the temporalities of a parish, with 
consequent serious loss to the Church. This cause is 
applicable only when it is not possible to transfer the 
temporal administration to another person leaving the rector 
in charge of the spiritual interests of the parish, Besides, 
it must be shown that the parish has suffered serious loss 
owing to the bad administration of the rector. 

The eighth cause is grave and continued negligence in 


performing the duties of parish priest, such as the adminis- 
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above, are required. 


there must be some grave reason for 
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tration of the sacraments, the assistance of the sick, the 
explanation of the Catechism and Gospel, the law of resid- 
ence, &c. When this reason is present, removal can be 
resorted to only after the Ordinary has given two formal 
warnings to the rector calling him to a sense of his duty, 
and informing him that unless he amends, he will be 
removed administratively. These warnings may be given 


either orally or in writing, but in either case they must not © 


be merely paternal admonitions, but formal warnings, and 
they must be imparted in such a way as to leave evidence 
that they have been duly given and received, and that they 
have failed to produce the desired effect. 


The ninth and last cause for removal is continued dis- 


obedience to the injunctions of the Ordinary in such grave _ 


matters as that of avoiding familiarity with any person or 
family, of looking after the safety and cleanliness of the 
church, of abandoning objectionable means of raising 
money, Or using excessive severity in exacting parochial 
dues, and, the like. The injunctions spoken of here are 
orders given personally to the parish priest. 
also, two formal warnings, with the conditions described 


When any one of these causes affects a parish priest he 


is liable to removal, but no longer at the option of the 


bishop alone. A regular process has to be instituted in 


which the bishop is to be assisted by two Examiners in the 


first instance, and by two Consultors in the second. 


' The Examiners are not a new body, but the old Synodal © : 
or Pro-synodal Examiners mentioned in the Council of 
‘Trent (Session XXIV. De reform.). For the future, how- 


ever, they are to be elected for a period of five years, but 


their term of office always expires when a synod is held, no 


matter how soon after their election. If they are elected in 
synod, the usual method is to be followed; if they are 
elected out of synod, the Bishop selects as many names as 
he thinks necessary for the needs of the diocese and submits 
them to the Chapter or the diocesan Consultors, whose 
approval, by a majority of the votes present, is necessary 
for the validity of the election. No apostolic indult is 
required for tbis extra-Synodal election. At the first 


election, under the “‘ Maxima Cura,” if the Bishop chooses 
to continue in office the present Synodal or Pro-synodal 


Examiners, he does not require the consent of the Chapter 


or the diocesan Consultors—it is sufficient if he takes the 
opinion of these bodies, but he is not obliged to follow it. 


If, on the other hand, the Bishop wishes to choose new 


Examiners, the consent of the Chapter is necessary for any 
new names he submits. 


The parish priest Consultors who are to assist the Bishop 


in the second stage of the process of administrative removal 
are a new body created for the purposes of the law. 
are to be elected in the same way as the Examiners, and 

hold office for the same period, but only parish priests | 


They 


(rectors) can be chosen for this office. Neither Examiners 


nor Consultors.can be removed from office without the 


consent of the Chapter or the diocesan Consultors, and 


the measure, 
Examiners and Consultors may be chosen from the regular 


as well as the secular clergy; they may be chosen from 


priests outside the diocese when the diocese is a small one, — 


or for any other reason that may seem good to the 
Ordinary. Finally, both Examiners and Consultors are to 
take an oath to observe secrecy concerning everything they 
come to know by reason of their office. It is sufficient that 
this oath be taken once for all cases at the beginning of the 
period of office, but the Ordinary may have it renewed at 
the beginning of any case if he thinks this advisable. 

The Ordinary decides how many Examiners and Con- 
sultors are necessary for his diocese, he proposes the candi- 
dates he thinks best fitted for the office, but he is not at 
liberty to make his own selection of Examiners and Con- 
sultors in the cases that come up for settlement. These 
are to be selected according to seniority: seniority in office 
(dating from the last election) ; in cases when there is no 
seniority by appointment, by seniority in the priesthood 
and when these two standards fail by seniority in age. 

In every process the Ordinary has the right to exclude 
Examiners or Consultors who are evidently prejudiced in 
favour of the parish priest whose case is to be discussed ; 
the rector has also the right of objecting to any Examiners 
or Consultors whom he can show to be open to suspicion 
of hostility to him. Neither Examiners nor Consultors are 
to be excluded for any other reason. o 


For this cause, 
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Thus far we have all the elements of a process of adminis- 
trative removal : the nine causes on which it must necessarily 
be based, and the three persons who are to examine into the 
existence of these causes. The interests of the parish 
priests are abundantly safeguarded. Each case is to be 
examined first not only by the Bishop, but by two 
Examiners, whose election does not depend on the Bishop 


me on God’s behalf by His 
Congregation for this business, 
I hereby commit to thee the 
office of priest in the name of 
God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 






alone, but on the Bishop and Chapter, who cannot be 
removed from cffice except for a grave reason and by those 


who have elected them, and who are chosen to act in 
individual cases according to strict rules of precedence. 


_. The decision of this Disciplinary Council is not final. If it 
_ is against the parish priest he has the right to demand the 
revision of all the acts of the first examination, and this 
revision is to be accomplished by a new body, consisting of 
the Ordinary and two parish priest Consultors, who must be 
different from the two Examiners previously engaged in 





: 
- the case. 


LAMBETH AND UPSALA. 
ier 






_ of Augsburg was adopted by the Swedish Church, 


- to the throne. 
son, the celebrated Gustavus Adolphus. 


‘ 
¥ 






_. At the Convention of Upsala in 1593 the extreme 
_ Protestant party, led by Archbishop Abraham Andreae 
_ Angermannus triumphed, and the “unaltered” Confession 


In 1604, the Catholic King Sigismund III., who had 
_ succeeded his father, John III., in 1592, had to retire to 
his kingdom of Poland on account of his religion. His 
uncle, Charles IX., who as Duke of Sudermania had-been 
the great supporter of the extreme Lutheran party, succeeded 
He was in turn succeeded, in 1611, by his 
Not even the 
_ conversion to Catholicism of Gustavus’ daughter Christina 


The ordinand then kneels, 
and the choirsings : “O Holy 
Ghost, come down upon us: 
Abide in grace and peace in 
the hearts of those who trust 
in Thee } Enkindle and main- 
tain in them Thy living fire of 
love! Thou, Who unitest the 
nations of every land and 
tongue, in the oneness of the 
faith of the Lord Jesus Christ ! 
Alleluia ! Allelula !” 

During this psalm the Bishop 
delivers to him who is to be 
ordained his letters of priest’s 
orders. Thereupon the assis- 
tant ministers clothe him in a 
chasuble, after which the 
ordinand kneels at the altar 
rails. When the psalm is 
ended, the Bishop and assistant 
presbyters lay their hands on 
the ordinand’s head and say 
over him “Our Father,” &c. 

Then the Bishop goes up to 
the altar, and, turning towards 
it, offers the following prayer : 
“Let us pray. Eternal merci- 
ful God, Heavenly Father! 
We pray Thee with all our 
heartsthat Thou wilt graciously 
look down upon these Thy 
servants, who are hallowed to 
Thy service in the holy office 


was able to weaken the dominion of Protestantism in 
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me on God’s behalf by His 
Congregation for this business, 
I hereby commit to thee the 
office of shepherd (kyrko- 
herde) in this Christian con- 
gregation in the name of God 
the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 





Amen.” 


' 


_ Hereupon the Bishop de- 
livers to the new incumbent 
the King’s (or the Chapter’s) 


mandate authorising the 


Bishop to induct. 


The new incumbent kneels 
down, and the Bishop and the 
assistant presbyters lay their 
hands on his head and say 
“ Our Father,” &c. 

Then the Bishop goes up to 
the altar, and, turning towards 


it, offers the following prayer : 


“Let us pray. Merciful God, 
dear Heavenly Father, Thou 
Who hast graciously promised 
and assured us that Thou wilt 
save by the preaching of Christ 
Crucified those who believe in 
Thee ! 


We beseech Thee 


Sweden. Traces of its intolerant sway still remain there. 

__ Even now the laws against Dissent from the State Church, 
and especially against Catholicism, are more intolerant than 
in any other European country. 


__ As might naturally be expected, there 1s no real improvement 


_ in the different changes through which the Swedish Ordinal 
- of 1571 passed in 1686, 1809, 1881, and 1894. Far too much 
_ Stress is laid in the Report of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
_ Commission (pp. 47, 48) upon the fact that sometimes the 
- word “ prediko-embet” (office of preacher), and sometimes 
_' the word “prest-embet ” (office of priest), are used in the 
_ different ordinals. It is pointed out that the two terms are 
_ synonymous. No mention, however, is made of the fact 
- that the Swedish word “ prest” does not connote any idea 
' of sacrificial powers. It does not seem incongruous to 
_ Danes, Swedes, or Norwegians to speak about a Methodist 
“priest.” In the same way in Great Britain the peasants 
of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Galloway, though 
_ devoid of High Church ideas, speak about Protestant 
_ ministers as “ priests.”* 
__ The forms now used in the Church of Sweden for ordain- 
_ ing bishops and priests agree in all essentials, as has been 
_ already pointed out, with those to be found in the Ordinal 
of 1571. They were last revised in 1894. None of the 
_ Swedish Protestant Ordinals contain any forms for the 
- ordination of deacons. That order was abolished in Sweden 
at the Reformation. The present Swedish “ deacons” are 
_ laymen, who act as parish clerks. 
A most important point with regard to the service for the 
; ordination of priests is that it is almost identical with the 
_ service for the installation as incumbent of an already 
_ ordained priest. Strange to relate, this remarkable fact bas 
apparently escaped the notice both of the Bishop of Salis- 

bury and of the compilers of the Report. 

In order to make the similarity between the two services 
quite clear, it will be best to set them side by side. 















Ordination of a Priest. Installation of an Incumbent. 


After the questions have After the questions have 
been put, and the ordinand has_ been put and the new incum- 

_ promised to keep his vows, the bent has promised to keep his 
Bishop says: “God Almighty vows, the Bishop says: “God 

_ strengthen thee and help thee Almighty strengthen thee and 
to keep this promise ! help thee to keep this promise ! 
“And invirtue of themandate “Andin virtue of the mandate 
which has been entrusted to which has been entrusted to 


_ * Cf, Joseph Wright, ‘‘ English Dialect Dictionary,” vol. iv., p. 619, 
col. 2. 





of priest, and give them Thy 


. earnestly that Th i 
Holy Spirit,” &c. y ou wilt 


graciously and abundantly 


endow with the grace and 


power of Thy Holy Spirit this 
Thy servant whom Thou hast 
appointed and ordained to 
have the cure of souls in this 
congregation, &c. 

Afterthis prayer there follows Ee a 
a short exhortation and finally 
the Blessing. 

End of the Ordination of 
Priests. 


The Blessing. 


Induction of an Incumbent. 


The form for the Installation of a bishop resembles those Sl 
for the ordination of priests and for the induction of incum- - 


bents in almost every particular. The “ office of bishop ” is 
substituted for the “ office of priest ”*where necessary. 


While the hymn is being sung the Archbishop of Upsala - 
delivers to the Bishop-elect first the Royal Mandate, then 


the episcopal cross which he hangs upon his breast. Then 
the assistants fasten the cope upon the Bishop-elect, after 
which the Archbishop delivers to him the pastoral staff. At 
the end of the hymn the Bishop-elect kneels down, the 
Archbishop and his assistants lay their hands upon his head, 
and the Archbishop says the Lord’s Prayer. 

After this the mitre is placed upon the new Bishop’s head. 
Finally, the Archbishop goes to the altar and offersa prayer, 
during which the newly-consecrated bishop kneels. In the 


course of this prayer the Archbishop says, “ We pray Thee, 


bestow upon this Thy servant, who is now set to be an over- 
seer in the congregation, Thy Holy Spirit, so that he may 
ever be ready to preach the gospel of peace and so to use 
the office which is bestowed upon him, that he may not pull 
down but build up, that he may not mar but mend.” The 
service ends as usual with the blessing. 

Such are the services of the Swedish Ordinal. As has 
already been pointed out, they are defective both in form 
and in intention. Nothing more is bestowed upon the 
candidate for priest’s orders than is bestowed upon the 
already ordained priest who is inducted into a living. Since 
the use of the Protestant Ordinal became general in Sweden 
no true bishops and notrue priests have been ordained in 
the Lutheran Church of Sweden. Inquiries as to whether 
a mere tactual succession has been preserved are altogether 
superfluous. When the late M, Karlen, a former Swedish 
Lutheran minister, was admitted to Holy Orders in the 
Catholic Church he was ordained unconditionally, and, 
although no Roman Decrees on the subject are known to 





End of the Office for the 
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exist, the Catholic authorities at Stockholm and elsewher 
treat Swedish orders as utterly null and void. One othe 
subject in connexion with the Swedish Church remain 
which cannot be passed over. 

There is at present no Confirmation in the Swedish 
Church. The nearest approach to it is a service for children 
preparing to make their First Communion. There is no 
Confirmation in either the Catholic or the Anglican sense 
of the word in any of the Lutheran churches of Europe. 
To state, as the Report does, that Confirmation has been 
preserved in Denmark, conveys quite a false impression. 
There were as a general rule no confirmations of any kind 
in Denmark between 1536 and 1736. Shortly before the 
latter date Confirmation was introduced here and there 
from Germany by the Pietists. vor 

In 1736 the pious King Christian VI., wishing to signalise 
the second century of the triumph of the Reformation in 
Denmark, and acting on the advice of State Councillor 
Schroder and of the famous Court Chaplain Bluhme, 
decreed that the rite of Confirmation should be introduced 
into all his dominions, which included Norway and Iceland 
as well as Denmark. The rite then introduced is very 
different from Catholic confirmation. The candidates are 
confirmed by their own parish priests, not even by the 
so-called bishops, who in Denmark and Norway make no 
pretence to the possession of apostolic succession, and gladly 
trace their spiritual descent from the presbyter Bugenhagen. 
There is no idea of a bestowal of the Holy Spirit in Con- 
firmation, and no chrism is used. ‘The main idea under- 
lying the service is that the children take upon themselves 
their baptismal vows. Confirmation marks their entrance 

into adolescence, and is a great occasion for the giving of 

presents and for social festivities. It is, moreover, preceded 
‘by along and careful preparation, during which the can- 
didates receive a great deal of religious instruction. It has 
now, it may be hoped, been clearly shown that the 
Swedish Church is an utterly Protestant body. Such 
Catholic ceremonies and customs as have been retained are 
due to the Catholic tendencies of John III. and to the 
hypocrisy of Gustavus Vasa, who wished, like other Pro- 
testant rulers of the Reformation period, to hoodwink his 
people by changing the outward forms of religion as little as 
possible, while getting rid of the realities which they 
typified. 

If the negotiations upon which the rulers of the Anglican 
Church have entered with so much alacrity are carried to a 
successful conclusion, Catholic-minded Anglicans will find 
themselves in a curious position. They will be in full 
communion with a Church whose orders are more than 
doubtful, which communicates freely with Lutherans all 
over the world, and which glories in its Protestantism. 
Such will be the reward of their faithfulness. Instead of 
seeking refuge in their true home, they have remained in a 
Church which is constantly showing herself by her deeds, 
if not by her words, to be the most conspicuous, though by 
no means the most numerous, of the various religious 
bodies which go to make up the Protestant world. i 





CATHOLICS AND MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


It is not the object of this article to discuss whether or 
no we are an oOver-examined nation. Examinations, com- 
petitive or otherwise, are with us, and we have accepted 
them as part of the scheme of the universe. We begin at 
school with Oxford and Cambridge “ Locals,” and for most 
of us the examiner in some shape or form rules and directs 
the rest of our professional life. Examinations for Univer- 
sity degrees, Civil Service, Law, Science, and other pro- 
fessions are intelligible and understandable ; the knowledge 
of candidates is tested by Boards and Examiners of repute 
and standing. But when we come to music—that poor 
little Cinderella of the arts and sciences—we light on a 
chaos which is comic. Roughly, there are three classes 
“catered for” in musical examinations: (a) the British 
Parent, who is not content with little Johnny’s or Mary’s 
musical studies until he has had someone to “examine” 
them and award the inevitable “ certificate,” which may be 
framed, and pointed out to bored relatives and friends as the 
concrete result of Johnny’s or Mary’s musical prowess ; (6) 
the British Pedagogue, desirous of having as many examina- 
tion “successes ” as possible figuring in his prospectus ; (c) 
the British music teacher, whose need for pupils demands a 
corresponding show of ‘‘qualifications” as evidence of his 
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capacity to teach. The astute teacher realises that nothing 
carries so much weight with the British Parent as a string of 
letters after a teacher’s name. He naturally sets out to 
acquire the necessary suffixes, but as to the how and the 
wherefore of the process, ‘‘that”—as Kipling remarks— 
‘is another story.” 

He may obtain them in three ways: (1) by honest work, 
resulting in a degree or diploma from the Universities or 
some chartered college or institution, or a certificate from 
some recognised conservatoire of music at home or abroad ;. 
(2) by submitting himself for examination at some less 
reputable institution where diplomas are conferred upon a 
very scanty exhibition of knowledge; (3) by acquiring a 
degree or diploma from one of the frankly bogus institutions. 
who for cash down will “confer” any “diploma” desired, 
and no questions asked. Concerning class 1 we have 
nothing to add. Their academic distinctions are honour- 
able and of high repute. Concerning class 2, we can only 
say that from a business point of view it might be better to: 
raise the standard of their examinations and give their 
certificates a higher value. Concerning class 3, enough has 
been said in the pages of Zyuth and the musical press to: 
show the nature of such ventures, and the character and 
standing of such teachers as are wont to sport their dubious 
decorations. But one must always allow for the incurious 
attitude of the average Britisher, especially in musical 
matters. Consequently there always exists a number of 
proprietory ‘‘ institutions” obliging enough to collect fees 
and confer diplomas for examinations whose musical value 
must be set down as nil. 

All this is very harmful and demoralising : harmful to the 
British Parent who parts with fees under the impression that 


little Johnny or Mary has obtained an academic distinction © 


instead of a worthless bit of parchment; and demoralising 
to the teacher who allows himself (or herself) to append 
worthless letters after his (or her) name, and sport “cap, 
gown, and hood” like Joseph’s coat of many colours, 
supplied by these proprietary “institutions” for a cask 
consideration. 
in human life, and we hardly know which to deplore most : 
the credulity of the British Parent who smilingly pays fees 
for examinations without inquiry as to their value, or the 
vanity of the music teacher whose passion for academic 
millinery (in inverse ratio to his musical knowledge) tempts 
him into the degrading process of seeking “gowns and 
hoods ” where they may be obtained for a money payment 
instead of by genuine work and tested knowledge. 

In the present absurd state of the law, any individual 
without any musical qualifications whatever may start a. 
College” and call it by any high-sounding title he pleases. 
He may confer what diplomas or titles he chooses on him- 
self or anyone else, either with or without the farce of an 
*‘examination.” Formerly, this might be done in the realm 
of medicine and law, and the number of quacks claiming 
degrees in these faculties was legion. But John Bull, if 
incurious or credulous, is practical ; and it became evident to 
him at last, that there was unwisdom in allowing an unqualified 
medical practitioner to play with his health, or an unqualified 
legal practitioner to play with his pocket. So nowadays it 


Credulity and vanity are permanent factors — 


is a penal offence to call oneself M.D. unless that degree — 


has been obtained from a chartered University. It is like- 
wise a penal offence to represent oneself as a solicitor or a 
barrister without having passed the Law Society’s examina- 
tions. But, as we have said, any unqualified musical prac- 
titioner is at liberty to start a “College,” and confer titles or 
diplomas to his heart’s content. And the law cannot touch 
him. The special application of this traffic in doubtful and 
bogus musical distinctions will be discussed in another article, 
as the subject has a distinct and practical interest (in the light 
of some recent happenings) for Catholics. 





OUR SCHOOLS ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY. 


By W. O’Dra. 


‘Out of the eater came forth meat,” and the Circular E, 
Memorandum 21, ought to serve « similarly useful purpose 


| for those who have experienced certain propensities of the 


administration of the Board of Education. That the Board 
was pursuing a reactionary policy, that its tendencies were 
bureaucratic and autocratic, that it was working in a vicious 
circle of class administration, has been long apparent. 
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n been closed to the children of the workers. 


' Catholics in this country belong to the working-classes. 
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The indignation which has greeted the publication of the 
Circular affords an opportunity of restating certain aspects 
ofthe Central Administration in so far as they affect Catholic 
schools and Catholic children. 

The new Regulations for Secondary Schools and the 
conditions laid down for the preliminary education of future 
primary school teachers, furnish the two main articles in 
the indictment. Apart altogether from the religious ques- 
tion, a true bill could be brought in against the above on 
‘democratic grounds alone. Both are a hindrance instead 
-of a help to the higher education of the children of the 
working classes. The twenty-five per cent. of free places 
which has been flaunted as affording a glorious ‘opportunity 
for the worker’s children, and as showing the care of a 
democratic Minister of Education for the democrat’s child, 
is mostly asham. Without a maintenance scholarship the 
ordinary worker cannot afford to avail himself of this 
provision for his child ; and the accompanying condition that 
an undertaking shall be given for the child to remain three 
or four years, renders it still more inoperative. This pro- 
‘vision of free places usually affords relief to those who are 
well able to pay fees. It is a douceur to the middle-class 
parent, and it has offered the shadow without the substance 
to the artisan’s child. 

By insisting upon the aspirant for the office of primary 
‘school teacher spending at least three years in a secondary 
school before being eligible for a bursarship, a career has 
The abolition 
of the pupil-teacher system was a drastic, anti-democratic 
step. In this connexion it is amusing to contrast the 


~ turmoil caused by the Holmes circular with the absolute 


quiescence with which the other was received. This one 
-affected only the top men and the few who are eligible for 
the prizes, but these have voice, pen, and influence, and 
know how to use them. The result has been a storm 
that may end in the departure of a Cabinet Minister. 
‘The new Regulations for teachers affect a thousand for 
“every one affected by the Memorandum, but the former are 
a dumb or inarticulate class. They feel that they have a 
grievance, but they have a difficulty in stating it. They are 
confounded by the fine words and meretricious sentiments 
with which the proposals are clouded, and consequently the 
case goes by default. What is the result? Simply that a 
career has been closed to those who already lack oppor- 
tunities and whose chances of lifting themselves are meagre 
and limited to begin with. If the Holmes circular whipped 
up a storm, these Regulations should have lashed up a 
hurricane. 

The pupil-teacher system had its drawbacks, and it had 
also its advantages. It may not have given the tone and 
culture which the extreme champions of the Regulations 


--claim as the sole monopoly of the secondary schools. There 


may have been too much driving. Examinations were too 


numerous ; the strain was overgreat, and the academic side 
_ »of the teacher’s training was perhaps less regarded than the 
practical side. 


Granted these deficiencies yet the system had the solid 
advantage of giving an opportunity to the more capable of 
the people’s children of becoming teachers in the schools. 
Its ultimate product was, also, men and women who could 
control children and teach. The small salaries paid from 
the age of fourteen to eighteen served as maintenance 
scholarships. To make his son or daughter a teacher 
involved much expense and demanded an amount of self- 
“sacrifice from the working-class parent. The salary just 
made the burden supportable. But one of the most 
valuable features of the system was that it weeded out the 
candidates unsuitable for teachers. The boy or girl had not 
to wait, as at present, until the age of eighteen or twenty was 
reached before discovering that he or she had neither 
ability, aptitude nor liking for teaching. Under the old 
“system they soon found it cut for themselves, or it was found 
out forthem. In either case they went, whilst there was 
‘time, to embark on another business or profession. 

The paramount weakness of the present system lies in its 
‘inability to provide efficient, practical teachers. Under it 
both the art and practice of teaching are regarded as minor 
considerations, and judged by the teaching material it is 
inflicting upon the schools the system is a failure. 

To focus attention upon these weaknesses will benefit 
the primary schools in general and the Catholic schools in 
particular. The abolition of the pupil-teacher has been a 
weal blow to the Catholic body. The great majority of ne 
I 


regulations and conditions restrict the area of choice for 
teachers and limit it to the minority, the recruits for the 
Catholic teaching body must suffer both in quality and 
quantity. A caste is created. Accidentals of money and 


class override the fundamentals of character, ability and 


aptitude. 

Moreover, the supply of Catholic secondary schools is 
totally inadequate. There are only eleven grant-earning and 
officially recognised Catholic secondary schools for boys in 
England and Wales. In the diocese of Salford with a Catholic 
population of 250,000 there are 137 elementary schools. 
The teaching staffs consists of 1,443 teachers. The children 
upon the books number 54,000. For the future supply of 
Catholic teachers under present conditions there are only 
five grant-earning Catholic secondary schools for girls, and 
not a single grant-earning Catholic secondary school for 
boys. The Regulations, as the Bishop of Salford has 
repeatedly pointed out, block the way and prevent any 
remedy of the deficiencies. 

If these Regulations remain, one of the first demands 
of the Catholic body ought to be for a change 
in the conditions governing the preliminary education 
of the primary school teacher. It should not be 
imperative for the candidate for teaching to spend at least 
three years in a recognised secondary school before being 
eligible to become a bursar. Very often quite as good an 
education can be obtained up to the age of fourteen or 
fifteen in the primary school. Moreover, it is absurd to 
imagine that a boy or girl should know at the early age of 
twelve whether the requisite vocation, liking, and ability 
are possessed for teaching. Yet if they are undecided and 


remain at an elementary school until they are fourteen, and’ 


then discover that they would like to become teachers, they 
are penalised by not being able to become bursars for 
another three years irrespective of their educational qualifi- 
cations and mental equipment. 

_ The abrogation of this condition would be some gain. 
Let the Board of Education fix a standard of attainments, 
and let those who reach it be qualified to become bursars, 


whether they have attended a secondary, primary, or private : 


school. The amour propre of the Board will most probably 


not allow any reversion to a modified pupil-teacher 


system; but if the country demands teachers and not 
dilettanti, if it wants workers in the schools and not 
academic amblers, if it is really sincere in wanting to throw 
down instead of to erect barriers, then serious consideration 


will have to be given to a revival of the best parts of the 
old system, and to a jettisoning of the obnoxious parts of © 


the present system. To Catholics the question is of vital 
importance. On broad, democratic, and utilitarian grounds 
the changes are unjustifiable, and in fighting them the Church 


will be doing what she has done so often in the past— - 
waging the battle of the people and taking the part of the 


weak against the strong. 
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NOTES. 


The campaign of calumny carried on in this country against 
the Church in connexion with the execution of the Anarchist 
Ferrer has at last over-reached itself. It has made it 
necessary for us to take steps to subject the whole of 
what is know as the Ferrer legend to an exhaustive and 
critical and final inquiry. The task has been undertaken 
for this journal by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who has made the 
career and trial of Ferrer the subject of special study. The 
results of his patient investigations are now before us and 
will be published in these columns next week. 


A correspondent of Zhe Morning Fost, whose com- 
munication is printed in leaded type, says: ‘* Protestant 
Canada is to-day aflame with indignation because the Civil 
Courts of Montreal have declared void a marriage 
solemnised by a Protestant minister between two Roman 
Catholics. The Anglican Bishop of Montreal headed the 
protest against this legal outrage on Christian morality ; 
and it has since been followed up by the non-Roman 
Churches in the Dominion. But as regards practical result 
the protest will probably be useless. The decision of the 
Montreal Courts seems to be good law.” ‘‘Seems to be 
good law” is sufficiently funny. Where has this gentleman 
been living allthese years that he has only now discovered 
that the law of Lower Canada requires Catholic marriages 
to be solemnised in the presence of a Catholic priest? This, 
of course, has nothing to do with the ‘‘Ne Temere” Decree, 
but is part of the settled and ancient law of Quebec. It 
two people try to marry in the face of the known law of the 
country they must take the consequences. They are in the 
position of persons in this country who go through a 
marriage ceremony before a Registrar without witnesses or 
in an Anglican church without the proper publication of 

_banns. We may add that the Parliament at Ottawa has nc 
power to change the law. The only competent authority is 
the Provincial Legislature. 


The Ottawa correspondent of Zhe Yorkshire Fost is also 
in a fog on the same subject. He says: ‘‘There has been 
. as yet no statement in Montrea! that the Catholic Church 


_ will espouse the case of Mr, Hebert, but as the Church, 


through Canon Roy, took the ground that in the Hebert 
marriage case it only wanted the existing laws to be applied, 
it is surmised that it will uphold its present contention 
before the Privy Council.” But what has the Catholic 
Church to do with it? If the Hebert case ever comes 
before the Privy Council the only point at issue will be : (1) 
what are the conditions which the law of Quebec requires 
for a valid marriage ; and (2) were those conditions fulfilled 
in the instance before the Court. The same correspon- 
\dent goes onto tell the readers of Zhe Yorkshire Post 
that “‘a second case under the ‘Ne Temere’ Decree has 
this week been entered in the Superior Court at Montreal 


_ In this instance a man of 61 years of age is seeking the 


annulment of a marriage contracted thirrty years ago.” It is 
sufficient to say that the ‘‘ Ne Temere” came into force on 
April 19, 1908, and is not retrospective. How then can it 
affect a marriage contracted thirty years ago? 


The friends of the Women’s Suffrage movement may be 
warmly congratulated on the result of the divison in the 
House of Commons on Thursday night. By 255 to 88 the 
House affirmed the principle of votes for women. Of course, 
this is no new phenomenon, though the majority is larger 
than ever before. Women’s Suffrage Bills were read a 
second time in 1908, 1909, and 1910. Now, consider the 
position of the Government. They have told us time after 
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time not only that the will of the people must prevail, but 
that the correct way of ascertaining that will is through the 
votes of the elected representatives of the people in Parlia- 
ment. In four successive years the House of Commons has 
declared itself in favour of votes for women, and by 
majorities which not one of the great measures now before 
the country can possibly secure. It is for Mr. Asquith to 
take the next step. 


The longer it lives the less happy in its Press is the 
revolutionary Government in Portugal. With the rigid 
censorship that these advocates of a free Press have 
established only such news as was unfavourable to religion 
and its adherents was allowed to come through the telegraph, 
but now the truth is gradually leaking out. The special 
correspondent of Zhe Times has d me much to dispel the dust 
which had at first beenflung into the eyes of British readers. 
And now in the summer number of Zhe Oxford and 
Cambridge Review, a promising quarterly published by 
Messrs, Constable and Co., the first place is given to an 
article written over the xom de plume of ‘Silva Doria,” 
which abounds with reliable information as to the Govern- 
ment and its doings. The writer supplies the facts in regard 
to the Joint Pastoral of the Portuguese Bishops, and the 
removal of the Bishop of Oporto. He accuses the Govern- 
ment of tactlessness, nepotism, vindictiveness and a 
determination to crush Christianity.. Consequently, the 
faithful press has been told to assail and ridicule the very 
essentials of Christianity and they have obeyed with 
gusto, publishing “the grossest blasphemies”: >The 
revellers of the carnival week,” continues “Silva Doria,” 
“were allowed to exhibit the most disgraceful caricatures 
of Christ Himself. The great aim of the Government is 
not to de-Romanise the people, but to de-Christianise 
them.” As to what will be the outcome of their policy 
the following estimate is hazarded: “By their intolerance 
and want of balance the Portuguese Republicans have 
signed the death warrant of the new régime. How the 
sentence will be carried out is, however, uncertain. .. . 
All that is needed to restore King Manuel is a military 
nucleus around which may form the formidable Royalist - 
movement which is rapidly coming to a head. . . . It may 
be that Lisbon will see several Republican administrations, 
each worse than its predecessor, until finally the country 
falls under the iron rule of a military dictator. I do not 
think there will be more than one such dictator.” 


Much has been heard of the Low Valley School in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. How it was deprived of its 
grant, how all attempts to regain the grant have been 
unavailing, and how the good Catholic miners have kept. 
the school going out of their own hard-earned wages, our” 
And now here is a little item of news 
about the children who attend this school. The Catholic 
Missionaries have been giving a mission at Hoyland. They 
have been much struck and edified by the earnestness of 
the people, and in their account of the mission in the 
Missionary Gazette is the following reference to the school 
children: ‘‘ A great number of school children are weekly 
communicants. They communicate on a week-day just 
before school time. It is a quaint but touching sight to see 
them trooping in, many coming from afar early in the 
morning. Each of them carries a little empty mug and a 
few lumps of sugar with some dry tea wrapped in a piece of 
paper. This is handed in at the Presbytery before Mass, 
thrown into a big urn, and a weird and wonderful tea is 
thus brewed, which serves for their breakfast in the ten 
minutes’ interval between the end of Mass and the beginning 
of school time. For a long time Father Smith provided the 
tea himself, but, alas, tea costs money, and times are bad ! 
Perhaps when Low Valley comes into its own, money will 
be less scarce in this parish.” Till then there is surely a 
chance for the charitable to bestow help where it will be 
welcome and well used.” 
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ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. 


Evangile selon Saint Marc. By M.J. LAGRANGE, O.P. 15frs: 
Paris : Gabalda. 


ee is the latest and perhaps the most important book that 

we owe to the /abor 7mprobus of Father Lagrange. It is 
difficult to speak of it adequately without falling into a seeming 
flattery which would defeat its own object. Certainly it is by 
far our best Catholic commentary, superior in almost every 
department to the full and excellent work of Knabenbauer and 
Schanz, hitherto in our first rank. And, in our opinion, for 
mass of knowledge, critical acumen, and independent research, 
it much surpasses Gould’s “St. Mark” (International Critical 
Commentary), and even the illuminating scholarship and irre- 
sistible courtesy of Dr. Swete’s well-known work. To say this 
means that no student, Catholic or not,can afford to neglect 
Lagrange. For the Catholic, of course, the solid theological 
and patristic knowledge everywhere witnessed to by his book is 
an added guarantee of reliability and of width, as well as pro- 
fundity of view, We are grateful to Father Lagrange for having 
chosen the Second Gospel for his work. The older writers 
neglected Mark, overshadowed as he stood by Matthew, and 
eclipsed by the artistic grace of Luke ; and recent authors have 
cruelly wronged his naive, straightforward narrative by per- 
verse dissection (witness Wendling, with his triple Mark— 
historian, poet, theologian !), or by supercilious rebuke (Loisy can 
speak of “un livre aussi mal composé que Marc... un écrivain 
sans experience, qui ne se piquait pas de littérature”), To us 
the quiet charm of Mark has always been compelling: his are 
the little unneeded torches—reflections of the bright flashes of 
Peter’s loving memory; he it is who tells us of Our Lord’s 
quick, comprehensive glances, of the thrills of. feeling which 
shook Him; of that tragic, almost grim, hasting towards 
Jerusalem, and of the high self-control that brought Him back 





_ to the side of the lagging, nervous Twelve (1032); Mark’s alone 


is that exquisite parable of the grain that grows while its sower 
—‘‘ wakes he, sleeps he ”—knows it not. 

_ Any writer on the Synoptists must settle whether he will deal 
with the three simultaneously and in interrelation, or, in the 
older fashion, separately. The latter method necessitates 
repetitions, and almost certainly touches but the fringe of many 
a problem: the former, however, is sure to sacrifice the 


_ personality of each Evangelist to his attitude and obligation in 


regard of the other two, and studies less a man than a literary 
phenomenon. Father Lagrange, in writing thus separately on 
St. Mark, leads us to hope that the Jerusalem school will give 
us soon St. Matthew and St. Luke, and, to crown the feast, that 


_ fourth volume on the Synoptic question for which we sometimes 


Jong, even while reading “S. Marc.” Not that Father Lagrange 
can, or does, neglect redactional questions. There is an intra- 
Marcan problem which no modern writer may pass by. One 
of the specially pleasing features of this book is the brisk 
manner—brisk, but never hurried—with which we are escorted 
down the ranks of the critics, where so many would loiter and 
halt; and the lucidity—not superficiality—with which are 
exposed theories of which too many would make but a worse 
We venture to say that the briskness and lucidity are 
greater than in the author’s perhaps best-known work, the 
“tudes sur les religions sémitiques”; and the pictures stand 


out more vivid than in the laborious detail work of “Le 


Messianisme chez Jes juifs.” But in a review none will expect 
us to detail Father Lagrange’s results. As for the ordinary 
‘questions of author, time, and place of writing, Mark is identi- 
fied with the “ John surnamed Mark” of the Acts ; he will have 
written after Peter’s death (for surely so is to be interpreted the 
é£od0s of Irenzeus?), and will have accurately transcribed (as 
Papias said he did) what he could remember of Peter’s Cate- 
chesis—od pévroe té€ec (disputed phrase!) without regard for 
chronological order of events, Lagrange still holds (for Peter 
preached his doctrine “as occasion demanded”), though Swete 
detects a very careful observation of chronology in Mark’s 
anliterary, “unordered” narrative. With regard to these and 
other questions, commentators are more and more tending to 
identical answers. The important thing is, how those answers 
have been reached. Needless to say, Father Lagrange’s 
method is that of the most perfect scholarship and loyalty to 
evidence. 

What a reviewer may emphasise are the personal contribu- 
tions of his author. Here we might no doubt underline Father 
Lagrange’s almost unequalled knowledge of Rabbinic literature 
(his “Messianisme” proved that, if proof were any longer 
needed) which stands him in such good stead, e¢., when treat- 
ing of Christ’s doctrine of divorce (p. 242) ; of “ Qorban” (7"") ; 
of the “golden rule” (1228); of quaint details, like the 
traditional curative value of saliva, especially for eye diseases 
(823) ; of the procession of Palm Sunday (p. 274)—the ass was 
sot a quasi-royal mount ; the Messiah was to ride on one, only 
if the Jews were unworthy to see him coming on the clouds ; 
and especially in his treatment of the parables (p. 96, &c.), 
where Loisy is so arbitrary and often soastray. We might 
insist on the psychological power which enables him to speak 
so wisely of the Temptation, the Transfiguration, Gethsemani ; 
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far from least, the tone of all this book is—even when the con- __ a 
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or the logic which brings him to such close grips with topics 
like the “brethren” of the Lord; the difficult passage 32* sqq. 
(where, incidentally, we once more have to admire the insight 
and firm touch of Maldonatus: /Vesczo an, he says of certain 
interpretations of these verses, dum pias qguaererent, falsas 
inuenerint), and we envy the French language which, by 
writing /es sens and hors de luz, can turn the difficulty (as we 
cannot) created by the Greek. And some, perhaps, will look 
first to the subtle treatment of the famous Eschatological dis- 
course (for which the Revue Bibligue in 1906 already had pre- 
pared us); or to the frankly severe handling of M. Loisy’s 
exaggeration of Mark’s “Paulinism” (we remember how 
Loisy sees in the children of 937 an allusion to “le ‘ petit’? 
Paul”... !. Those, too, whom M. Reinach’s treatment of 
the Passion may have distressed, will find in the Graeco-Roman 
erudition which Father Lagrange’s work on the final episodes 
displays the best witness to the scrupulous accuracy of Mark 
the historian. Ourselves we have chiefly been fascinated by 
the constant touches rendered possible only by the long 
personal acquaintance with placeand climate and custom which 
has been the author's. Where other authors go so widely 
(though how excusably !) beside the mark, Father Lagrange 
can speak quite briefly, definitely, and exactly to the point — 
upon the landscape ; the weather (e.g, at Jericho, compared to — 
Jerusalem : at Paschal or Christmas season . . .) ; on the gaudy 
Sabbath “parade” (132, cf. 224, 1238); the Galilean roofs(2); 
the use of sandals (69); the food and raiment of the Baptist _ 
(16) ; on boats ; tombs ; the wind and waves at dawn (438, 53, 

437), on fig trees and their fruit (p. 275), on topography (on 
Gerasa-Gadara, 5' ; on Tabor; Gethsemani)—in every place 
flashing a brilliant light upon the Gospel incident, and con- , 
stantly correcting the most carefully evolved study-comment, ~ 
schoolroom-theory. Those who have read Father Vincent’s 
“Canaan,” Father Jaussen’s “Arab Customs in Moab,” Father 
Abel’s “ Cruise Round the Dead Sea,” and the recent “Con- 
férences de St. Etienne,” will easily ‘appreciate the unique 
contribution the Jerusalem school is, in this way, making to 
our studies. For, alas, is not this personal acquaintance with 
the East necessary, to show us not only what the Easterns 
really dd, but whether the Easterns really meant what we 
Westerns feel so sure they must have meant, when we hear 
their words? Yes, value of word as of action can only be 
truly gauged by personal experience and contact. Last, but 





¢ 
demnation is severe—perfectly courteous, dignified, Christian, 
Father Lagrange paid, not long ago (Rev. Bibl, Oct. 1910), 
so exquisite a compliment at once to M. Lebreton (the distin- ‘ 
guished author of the “ Histoire du Dogme de la Trinité”) and = 
to English scholarship, that we cannot deny ourselves the 


pleasure of quoting it in his own regard. “This is a work,”he = 
wrote, “where the serenity of expression is in keeping with 
the loftiness of view. The author is glad to quote famous ey 
Anglican theologians [Lightfoot, Sanday, Swete, Westcott], far 
as he is from being their disciple. Can it be, then, thatitis 
‘chez ces parfaits genz/emen’ that he has learnt that dignity of = 


tone, that courtesy of manner, which are the bestof meansto 


vindicate good will? Jele crotrats, sil wétait pas plus simple . ans 
de penser qwil a puisé au contact du Maitre la gravité, le 
sérieux, et la douceur.” i we 
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A DOMESTIC REVIVAL. eal 

An 4 sthetic Conversion, By JOSEPH THORP. London : i 

Heal and Son. Se 

A Note on Bedroom Furniture. By EGAN MEW and ee 
AMBROSE HEAL. London: Heal and Son. nd 


ae 
BY birth and profession~an optimist, Mr. Joseph Thorp finds 





time between the heroic undertakings of the Agenda Pk 
Club to live in detail and write a cheerful essay on modern 
furniture. From the depressing and overpowering products of _ el 
Part nouveau, which brought despair to many workers in the Ox 
field of reform, he has made a rapid recovery and professes "a 
entire faith in the ultimate conversion of England’s chairs and 
tables. Going straight to the heart, held by many to be WW 


corrupt, of his theme, he would persuade us that Tottenham 
Court-road bas turned upon itself, wrecked its own impossible 
furniture and set up the standard of correct and careful design. 
Good taste has won the battle of the book shelves! Mr. 
Thorp’s confidence is infectious, the evidence of his illustrations 
strong. We have all been vaguely conscious of the steady 
growth of scholarship in the domestic crafts; Mr. Thorp is not 
vague; he makes his notes in black and white ; lays special 
stress in his little bock on the necessity of simplicity, and has 
withal tolerance for the elegant style, for the revival of the 
manners of Chippendale, Shearer, Hepplewhite, Sheraton and 
Adam. He would, perhaps, have been suspect at Kelmscott 
House in 1890; but in to1r Morris’s monasticism must be 
veiled in brocades and chintzes, or vanish altogether. The 
most exacting disciple of Morris will, however, find no fault 
with the present-day interest in the furniture of the village. In 
the light of the great industries now going forward for the 
production of simple oak furniture, the cry “ back to the land” 
must give place to “back to the cottage.” The cottage is not 
far. It greets the eye at the end of most penny tram-rides ; it 
covers Hampstead, besets the western borders of the town, and 


_ Revolutionary Ireland and its 
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each month becomes the more natural expression of the home- 
making and architectural aspirations of the period. A few years 
back the builder was too consciously and elaborately quaint ; 
blending the clodhopping and mincing suburban styles, he 
produced travesties of the rural manner, and the furniture was 
soon made to match, Thus it happened that Mr. Chesterton, 
stepping westwards, paused to say with Johnsonian sagacity, 
that the people who fitted into such strangely-shaped abodes 
must themselves be built upon a strange plan. “Nor am I 
disappointed in my speculation,” he added, when a little later an 
inhabitant emerged. Already moderation begins to govern 
the designers, and the tables at which Mr. Thorp would see us 
seated and the chairs to which he invites us are delightful 
examples of the cottage'styles. 

In Mr. Egan Mew’s and Mr. Ambrose Heal’s monograph on 
recent furniture is given the support of the actual designer and 
maker to Mr. Thorp’s more roving propaganda, though all 
three writers are concerned with the same reforms and the same 
group of reformers—themselves! Particularly interesting is 
Mr. Heal’s account of his work in the bed-room. Morris 
stopped short of the capture of that citadel of the hideous. 
He changed the character of the nation’s dining-rooms, its 
parlours, its studies, and Mr. Walter Crane, it is true, scaled 
the fortress of the Philistines even so high as the nursery, which 
he papered with his own devices. But the bed-room—what of 
it? The raw black iron and brittle yellow brass of its bed- 
steads, the corpulent forms of its mahogany dressing-tables, 
these resisted expulsion and have only now been swept away. 
Too often their place has been taken by furniture belonging to 
the style that gave expression to the prevalent mood preceding 
the French Revolution. The craftsmen of that day sought to 
satisfy the unquenchable desire of their patrons for surround- 
ings that would help them to think themselves light-hearted. 
Their beds were, so to speak, “beds of roses” ; and now Park- 
lane desires to lie among the like satins and gildings. At the 
same time, the reaction in favour of a graver style is very 
obvious Tottenham Court-road is learning its most important 
lesson, not from the Tuileries, but from the cottages of England. 
Why, the modern designer has argued, should the night hours 
be dishonoured in their furniture? “God sendeth his beloved 
sleep”—but to couches of perpetual turmoil, of most restless 
outline. _ The dignity of repose (the central inspiration of 
composition in painting and sculpture) is compromised nightly 
ina million slumbering chambers. The child, bidden kneel 
morning and evening beside a bed fashioned in extravagant 
ugliness, is taught in the cathedrals of the world that the same 
genuflection is properly practised in surroundings of extravagant 
beauty. The cathedral-builders did not lazily slip into such 
mconsistencies. Bentley, it is true, would probably have scorned 
his bed had he paused to consider it ; but the old builders could 
lie down at peace’ with the appurtenances of sleep. That the 
Venetians were not unthoughtful for the dignity of the nocturnal 
scene is proved by the bed upon which Carpaccio’s St. Ursula 


lies deep in splendid dreams ; and Rembrandt’s “Death of 


the Virgin” attests thata Dutchmen of a ruder century was yet 
sensible of the importance of the accessories in the ceremonial 


_ of birth and death. Let us welcome to the distressful apart- 


ments of the sleeping and the sick, the master bed-maker of the 
twentieth century—a true practitioner of the Healing art. 





REVOLUTIONARY IRELAND. 


Setllement. By the Rev. 
oe H. Murray, Litt. D. 10s. London: Mac- 
millan. 


HE story of William of Orange and his followers in Ireland 
is a nasty page in Irish history, the whitewashing of 
of which might be classed with such labours as the cleansing of 
the Augean stables, and worthy of no less a labourer. Never- 
theless, this task Mr. Murray has undertaken; and with Mr. 
Mahaffy to encourage him by giving him a lead, and Professor 
Bury to push him on behind, he has succeeded to a degree that 
is quite remarkable. Not that he has succeeded altogether ; the 
story is too black for any whitewash to overcome; but by a 
judicious application of light and shade, and a careful blending 
of colour, he has managed to distribute the blame. and the 
praise so as to leave the impression that, after all, Protestants 
were no worse than Catholics, or, if they were, it was only 
because their political fears got the better of their common 
sense. 

The principle upon which the author works is one which has 
now become established among historians. We can no longer 
read the history of a country apart ; no one nation can be under- 
stood unless we study its controversies as they are fought out 
by its neighbours, In every age there isa common interest at 
stake ; in one country one side gains, in another the opposite 
retaliates. So it has been, Mr. Murray maintains, in the Orange 
Settlement of Ireland. In France the King and the Catholics 
massacred the Huguenot Protestants ; in Ireland the Protestant 
Monarch and his followers made their Catholic subjects pay the 
penalty. The author of the miseries of Ireland is not so much 
William of Orange as Louis XIV. and his puppet, the dethroned 
James II. 

Of course, this not strictly a new explanation. The slightest 
acquaintance with the efforts of James to come again to his 


own shows that Louis’ interests and not those of his brother 
King were the chief inspiration of the Irish rising. Nor is it 
new that the persecution of one side or another, whether in 
Germany or in Spain, in France, England, or Ireland, may be 
looked upon as political rather than religious; the theory is 
as old as Pontius Pilate, and was propounded as early as Tacitus.. 
Nor to the extent to which it may lawfully be driven can it be 
well denied ; when every other argument failed to bring about 
the death of Christ, the argument of loyalty to the Emperor 
succeeded. None the less, that was not the reason of His. 
death ; it fails to account for the whole of the tragedy. So has 
it been with their successors. There never was a persecution in 
which politics did not play a specious part, never one that was 
not carried out in the name of liberty and order. But to- 
attribute the bitterness and unrelenting brutality of persecution 
to party politics and no more seems to us a blunder against an 
historian’s fundamental principle—that of adequate cause to 
expiain an effect. For a century before Louis XIV. and 
William. of Orange the cruel work had been going on, in 
England with success, in Ireland less satisfactorily ; and if at 
this point of time the religious motive was giving way to the 
political, one chief reason was that the victim had already lost: 
sufficient blood to admit of its being rcbbed at leisure. Swift 
was right when “he compared the Roman Catholics to a chained’ 
lion bound fast; with teeth drawn, and claws pared to the 
quick”; and we cannot but sympathise with the writer when- 
towards the close of his work he seems to show misgivings as 
to his conclusion. 

But in spite of our disagreement with this main thesis, 
inasmuch as it falls short of a full explanation of the facts, there 
is much in the details which we heartily accept. The motive of 
the author is obviously to bring about some further understand- 
ing between rival parties in Ireland, and this every friend of 
Ireland must approve. He recognises the injustice that has 
been done; he pays tribute to the loyalty ot Irish Catholics ;- 
indeed, though Mr. Mahaffy in the preface hints that he has 
put too much reliance on certain Protestant authorities, on the: 
whole we prefer his conclusions to the hidden needle-thrusts 
of the former. A 


TURNER’S GOLDEN VISIONS. 


Turners Golden Visions. By C. LEWIS HIND, 
London: Jack. 


R. HIND had a subject after his own heart when he- 
undertook to write about Turner and his wonderful 
pictures. He has given us much art criticism, and his work is. 


21s. net.. 


never dry, always suggestive, for he has the seeing eye: 


which enables him to treat his subject with sympathy which,. 
restrained as it is by good judgment, is discerning and 


enlightening. He has known and loved Turner’s work from: 
his early years. 


As a boy the “View of Orvieto” burnt 
itself into his mind and enshrined itself in his heart, and it has. 
remained with him as “essential Turner, essential Italy, a 
dream Italy, but more real than reality.” In manhood he has. 
found the city “less beautiful than Turner’s dream,” but he has. 
also learned that “ the true artist is not a copyist of nature, but 
he states his vision, the effect not the fact.” And that Turner’ 
saw visions, his own hand has recorded and handed down to- 
the nation in the pictures in the National Gallery, and in the 
unfinished oils and watercolours which have now been rescued> 
from the obscurity of the National Gallery to be exhibited in 
the Tate Gallery at Millbank. Thornbury has told us how the: 
artist was a low fellow who, after working hard all the week, 
would spend the week-end in some low sailors’ house in the- 
East End. Ruskin, on the other hand, has borne testimony to his 
glorious conception, his unfathomable knowledge, his solitary 
power, “with the elements waiting upon his will and the night 
and morning obedient to his call, sent as a prophet of God to 
reveal to men the mysteries of the universe.” ‘The discrepancy 
of these two passages has been explained by Cosmo Monk- 
house in an understanding passage. “He lived in two worlds | 
—one the pictorial sight world, in which he was a profound’ 
scholar and a poet, the other the articulate, social word-world, 
in which he wasa dunce and underbred. In the one he was. 
great and happy, in the other he was small and miserable ; for 
what philosophy he had was fatalist. The riddle of life was too. 
hard for his uncultivated intellect and starved heart to contem-- 
plate with any hope; he was only at rest in his dreamland.” It 
was in that dreamland that he painted pictures for his own 
pleasure more than for fame or profit, portraying what Con- 
stable, ina passage which supplies the name of the present 
volume, has described as “golden visions, glorious and 
beautiful. They are only visions, but still they are art, and one 
could live and die with such pictures.” To these the exhibition: 
in the Tate Gallery introduces us ; and it, in conjunction with 
the publication of the “ Inventory of the Turner Bequest,” com- 
piled by Mr. Finberg, enables us to appreciate something at 
least of the colossal nature of Turner’s achievement and the 
greatness of his industry. For all he did was his own ; he had 
neither pupils nor assistants, yet he produced, single-handed, a 
greater amount of work than any other artist. The Turner 
Bequest of water-colours and sketches in colour and pencil, 
numbers over 19,000 pieces of paper contained in 300 sketch 
books ; the inventory is the monument of his labour, from 1787 
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till 1846, drawn from the sketch or general-utility books which 
contain his impressions in word and line. 
Such is the man and the artist whom Mr. Hind presents to 


‘us in this fine volume. With its 50 reproductions in colour it offers 


us a record of Turner’s art, year after year from birth to death, 
and especially of the “ golden visions,” the “delight drawings ” 
which he did for his own pleasure. Many have never before 
been published. With these Mr. Hind gives us a biographical 
sketch of Turner the man, drawn necessarily from previous 
biographies, but supplemented and often illuminated by happily 
selected extracts found scrawled on the leaves of Turner’s 
sketch-books. A chapter commemorating the Turner Gallery 
at Millbank completes the narrative, which is throughout inter- 
spersed with informing comment on the artist’s work. 

No one, we think, can rise from the perusal of this book and 
a study of the colour reproductions of the pictures and sketches 
selected without gratitude to the author for the assistance he 
has given us for the understanding of the work ofa genius too 
little understood. 


4 





THE SON OF MAN. 


The Son of Man: His Preparation, His Life, His Work. 
zy the REV. PLAcID HUAULT, $.M. London : Wash- 
ourne. 


O those who look for a popular setting of the foundations 

of Christianity in general, and of Catholicity in particular, 

this book should be very welcome. Though it does not lay 
claim to anything very original, and though it deals with the 
conclusions of theology rather than with its proofs, still it is an 
exposition of the main truths in language that will appeal to 
the non-scientific mind which, nevertheless, would gladly see 
something of the reason for the faith which it possesses. The 
author has a rhetorical manner which at time makes him some- 
what over-dogmatic ; but this is an unavoidable characteristic 


in a volume of this kind, especially when written, as this seems 


to be, by one who has been trained in the French school of 


apologetic. 
The subject matter of the book is that generally included in 
the theological treatise ‘‘De Verbo Incarnato.” Christ in 


Prophecy forms the first part ; Christ in Himself the second ; 
the third gives us His work in the fruits of Christianity, and 
especially of the Church. Incidentally the author has not 
feared to face current problems arising from Modernism and 
Rationalist unbelief; and though his reasonings might not 
convert his rivals, we think that they will suffice as guiding 
lines for those for whom the work is evidently intended. Few 
men, if any, believe or disbelieve on argument ;, belief rests on a 
“certainty that is beyond reason,” as St. Thomas Aquinas says, 
while unbelief is, more often than not, a result of confusion of 
mind. To prevent this confusion, rather than to write a com- 
plete exposition of the case, is evidently the object of the author ; 
and we think he not only shows an admirable judgment and 
discrimination in his arrangement and selection of matter, but 
convinces us that his own belief is founded on deeper learning 
than his book contains. We commend it to those who have to 
deal with that large middle class in the Church which has not 
received a special education in religious matters, but which is 
compelled, from the circumstances of life, continually to examine 
itself on the facts and the bases of its faith. 





(For continuation of Reviews see page 745.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


We are glad to see that our excellent Cymric contemporary 
the Ceznad of Llanrwst has extended its scope, and this new 
‘step in advance is indicated by the change of title adopted in 
the April number. Originally started as a little weekly leaflet 
in last August, it became a monthly magazine in November, 
still, however, retaining its local character and name. But 
though modestly professing to be no more than the local organ 
of one mission, Zhe Llanrwst Catholic Messenger, as our 
readers are already aware, had much in it that shouid make it 
welcome to all Catholic Welshmen, and indeed to all who are 
solicitous for the spiritual welfare of Wales. For this reason 
we feel that the editor, Father Trebaol, has done well in giving 
his magazine a wider range, and calling it Cennad Catholig 
Cymru—The Little Messenger of Catholic Cambria. In 
accordance with this larger title the Cezwad is now devoting 
some of its space to a brief record of news from the various 
missions in the dioceses of Newport and Menevia. At the 
same time, as we have seen alrea/y, its pages contain matter 
that should be of interest to all Catholic students. The April 
number, for instance, gives us Welsh and Breton versions of the 
“ Ave maris stella,”and a little Celtic vocabulary of some fifty- 
four words not only in Welsh, Cornish, and Breton, but likewise 
in the three Gaelic dialects, Irish, Scottish, and Manx. 





The readers of our Scottish contemporary, Guth na Bliadhna, 
will also have some opportunity of comparing the three chief 
varieties of Gaelic. For the paper on Folk-song (“ Ceol-Seinn 
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THE FASHION FOR 


STRIPED 
FOULARDS. 


With the advent of the warmer weather Foulard 
Frocks will be extremely popular for smart 
morning wear as well as for more dressy occasions, 


The newest models 


are made -from foulard 


with fine coloured stripes on navy or black 
grounds, the stripes being cleverly arranged in 
panels and strappings crosswise, and no gown 
is complete without a touch of black velvet. 
We have designed a large number of these 
Ready-to-Wear Gowns, all of which are beauti- 
fully cut and finished. Two examples are 


sketched below. 





Gown, in new Striped 
French Foulaid, yoke and 
front of ecru lawn, waist belt 
of black ribbon velvet, in 
various new colourings. 


8% Gns. 


Gown, in {New Striped Foulard, 
trimmed oxydised embroidery and 
yoke of fine net, in navy with 
emerald stripe, and black with 


blue stripe. 
7% Guns. 











_ ashamed to speak it. As an instance of this, we are told how 
_ in one of the chief streets of Prague; but asa stranger drew 


__ wear they began to speak German, saying : “ Take care that he 
does not hear us talking Bohemian, or he will think that we are 


_ wnuch may be accomplished by a small band of zealous labourers. 
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na tuatha”) by “C. M. P.,” in the current number, contains some 

verses of a Manx song, “ Three Eeasteyryn Boghtey” (Scotticé, 
“Tri Iasgairnan Bochda”). And in accordance with a sugges- 
tion which we made in its pages some time ago, the Scottish 
organ continues to give hospitality to Irish articles. Dr. 
Douglas Hyde’s paper in the last number is now followed by an 
article on “ Draoithe na h-Eireann,” from the pen of “Conan 
Maol.” In this study on the Druids of Erin, the writer takes 
good care to point out the differences which divided them from 
the Druids of Britain, and vindicates them from the charge of 
offering human sacrifices. From what he says on these points, 
“Conan Maol” does not appear to be in agreement with the 
words which he cites from ‘“ Ardeasbog oh Ealuighthe ” 
(Anglicé, Archbishop Healy), “The Druids of the three Celtic 
nations—Gaul, Britain, and Ireland—had practically the same 
religion.” And the evidence he adduces goes far to confirm 
the judgment ef Eoghan O’Comhraidhe—Matthew Arnold’s: 
“Obscure Scaliger of a despised literature ”—that “the Gaulish 
and British Druids appear to have differed materially from those 
of our island in many of their more important observances.” 


turn to the pages of our Polish ‘contemporary Wesecznik 
Koscielny, where we find Dr. Krolikowski, in an article already 
noticed in this column, referring to several works by Bohemian 
historians and theologians, and as may be seen by the tifles 
these are all written in the national language. Moreover, in 
the list of new books given in the aforesaid journal we meet 
with a Bohemian version of the Book of Judges by Dr. Sedlacek, 
the distinguished Catholic Orientalist to whom we are already 
beholden for Hebrew and Arabic Grammars and a Commen- 
tary on the Psalms, all of them written in Bohemian. After 
this, it may he hoped that the fastidious young ladies of Prague 
may spe-k their own tongue without fear of being mistaken for 
ignorant peasants. And certainly a great many roofs would 
have to fall to make an end of Bohemian literature. 
W.-H 
















The advanced state of “‘ The Oxford English Dictionary” has 
made the publication possible of “ The Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Current English,” adapted by H. W. Fowler and 
¥_G. Fowler from the greater work. Messrs. Fowler are the 
authors of “ The King’s English,” which is so widely known. 
In this Concise Dictionary they have given a large amount of 
space to common words, making copious use of illustrative 
sentences ; all uncommon words hive been treated as curtly as. 
possible, and the severest economy of expression has been 
practised. Colloquial, facetious, slang, and vulgar expressions 
have been admitted with freedom. The spelling is for the most 
part, but not invariably, that of “The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary”; and the pronunciation and the etymology of words 
are indicated. “The Concise Oxford Dictionary,” which will 
consist of 1,056 pages, will be sold at 3s. 6d. net, and the trade 
has already ordered a very large rumber of copies. 





In this connexion it may be of interest to recall an article on 
“The Origin of Druidism,” which Professor Pokorny, of Vienna, 
contributed to Zhe Celtic Review in July, 1908. This writer, 
who had made a serious study of the subject, came to the con- 
clusion that “the Druids were the priests of the pre-Celtic 
aborigines of the British islands, and it is from them only that 
the Celts received them.” And one of his main reasons for this 
wiew is based on the fact that the Indo-furopean oak-worship 
is never associated with the Irish Druids. - “The Gauls,” he 
‘adds, “who had remained in their own country were much less 
influenced by the pre-Celtic population of Britain than the 
‘Gaels, and retained, therefore, besides the new Druidical faith, 
the old customs of their Indo-European ancestors.” What- 
ever may be thought of this view of the Austrian scholar, the 
evidence he adduces lends some independent support to the 
Opinion of “Conan Maol” and O’Curry that there was a marked 
Beara between the Druids of Erin and those of Gaul and 
Britain. 
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THE MAY REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc on Lord Acton’s French Revolution 
lectures is necessarily admiring, and almost as necessarily con- 
tentious. Mr. Belloc, the ex-gunner, the debater, the path- 
finder, reads history personally, pondering the part he might 
have played init. Mr. Belloc would have acted in the French 
Revolution ; Lord Acton would have held aloof, except to 
lose his learned head to the guillotine. Mr. Belloc is near 
being a violent man: this is his view of Lord Acton’s view of 
violence : 


We have running throughout these lectures a dread or a contempt of 
what the author calls ‘‘ violence” ; it may be merely an academic or it 
may be a moral condemnation,, Thus he tells us in mentioning 
Gregoire, that he was of ‘‘as much sincerity as is compatible with 
violence.” This dislike of, opposition to, and perhaps contempt for, 
violence in a violent age is a striking mark throughout the book, 
Unfortunately it is not in Lord Acton’s method to tell us what so 
general a word as ‘‘ violence” connotes to him. He regards it as incom- 





The same number of Guth na Bliadhna contains an interest- 
ing article by Count Lutzow on “The Revival of the Czech or 
Bohemian language.” There are few, we fancy, who appre- 
iate the victory achieved by the leaders of this remarkable 
movement, because comparatively few in this couftry are aware 
of the low estate into which this ancient language had fallen at 
the beginning of the last century. Count Lutzow, who can 
speak with the authority belonging to the historian of Bohemian 
litera‘ure, does not hesitate to say that towards the end of the 
“eighteenth century Czech had almost ceased to bea written 
‘language. At onetime it was almost confined to the poorer 
‘classes and the country people, and others were foolishly 
‘two girls of the citizen class were talking their mother tongue | tible with sincerity. | That violence should be incompatible with 
wisdom is a commonplace with superficial men, but Lord Acton was 
the very opposite of these. That violence, as we ordinarily use the 


ypeasants.” 





by this term some particular form of looseness and some particular 
effect following upon an insufficient mastery of one’s own soul. TI trust 


in > i ermit a short di i ich i 
Another anecdote of Count Lutzow’s nayiserve ta eHow hoe that the reader will here permit a short digression or parable which is 


When Jungmann and his pupils were at work on his great 
Bohemian Dictionary they were almost the only men living 
who know Czech as a written language. And the lexico- 
grapher reminded his assistants of the importance of their 
work by remarking : “It needs only that the ceiling of this 
room should fall in, and there would be an end of Bohemian 
iiterature.” Happily, no such catastrophe occurred, and the 
work on which they were engaged may be regarded as the 
beginning of a new life for the language and literature of 
Bohemia. As Count Lu'zow observes, “ Jungmann’s dictionary, 
published in the forties of the Jast century, undoubtedly 
marks the revival of Bohemia* literature. It now again 
became possible that books and literature should be pub- 
dished in the national language.” 


Andalusia and to Moscow, and that kept alive the unceasing war for 
over twenty years. Among the cavalry generals of the Revolutionary 
wars was one who, upon giving the order to charge, was in the habit of 
riding to the head of bis brigade, stripping to the waist, and, so 
accoutred, shouting: ‘* Here am I dressed like a beast. Charge !” 
The action was quite inexcusable, the energy behind it enormous, and 
the local effect customarily decisive, If this ridirg fellow were violent, 
at least he was sincere, and his judgment in that narrow field wherein. 
he was called to exercise it was excellent. Violence colours and dis- 
tinguishes the whole of those years, To approach the Revolution, 
then, with a contempt for or a hatred of violence, as Lord Acton has 
done, would seem to be at the outset an obstacle to the comprehension 
of the period. But, as has been said above, the word must have con- 
noted something special in the lecturer’s mind, and probably more a 
Jack of self-control, and therefore of tenacity and consecutiveness, than 
anything else. 


The Duchess of Marlborough in ‘ Hostels for Women” states 
a need, “immediate and imperative.” 


The lack of respectable housing for women is a far greater danger 
to the State than the absence of decent accommodation for men, and 
yet the State has made provision for the latter by building municipal 
lodging-houses and the public has supplemented the endeavour with 
Rowton Houses. It is certainly not to the advantage of the community 
to expose its young womanhood to the almost certain degradation of the 
lodging-house. Where a man can pass without burt a woman is unable 
to survive, and yet Society still permits women to suffer the indignities 
of the common lodging-house, while men are accommodated in what 
have sometimes been described as workmen’s palaces. When Lord 
Rowton built his hotels for men he contended that there would be too 


‘The reader who notes the fact that the date thus assigned to 
‘the revival is little more than. sixty years since, might well 
imagine that the new literature in Bohemian must still be 
subject to some limitations, confined maybe to popular topics 
and leaving higher matters to other languages. For German 
certainly, had enjoyed a longer lease of literary life when 
Leibnitz wrote his philosopby and science in French or Latin 
and looked forward to some future possibilities of the national 
tongue in these higher regions. Yet as a matter of fact so 
vapid has been the progress of Bohemian that there is already 
a considerable learned and scientific literature in this once 
despised language. For an instance of this we need only 


patible with wisdom and, in the passage just quoted, as even incompa- — 


word, is incompatible with sinceritv, we know from all our experience — 
cf men to be false. We must conclude, then, that Lord Acton meant — 


not wholly without its use, for it should convey alesson. It is taken — 
from that same Revolutionary time—one of a hundred anecdotes, It 
is an extravagance all of a piece with the energy that drove men to 


many difficulties connected with a scheme fur similar houses for women. 
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The greatest objection was on the plea of morality. The house might 

. offer shelter to one of ill-fame, and because of this supposition thou- 
sands of respectable girls are condemned to live under conditions that 
may drive them directly to the very status against which the Rowton 
House would shut its doors. 


*“THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW,” 


There is no end to Russian horrors. M. Stolypin, according 
to Mr. R. C. Long, is one of them: “ Vanity, levity and 
violence are no qualifications for ruling an Empire. No State 
can withstand the licence of a frivolous Nero who fiddles gaily 
to the motive, ‘It does not deserve consideration,’ while burning 
merrily Constitutions, institutions, races, religionsand men... 
M. Stolypin has been breaking the law every day for five years 
—-indeed, he never ceased breaking the law, except in order to 
hang others for law-breaking.” It is good abuse ; but would 
have a sharper twang of interest if the butt of it were not 
Russian. When will the Premiers of other countries serve 
their turn as the targets of international abuse? Vernon Lee’s 
“The Religious and Moral Status of Wagner” is so largely 
given to the consideration of the boredom of attending to the 
long, pregnant pauses in the action of Wagnerian opera that 
one feels cheated till the end of the promised thesis. But it is 
to the composer’s use of pauses and to other Wagnerian 
mannerisms that Vernon Lee attributes the liability of the 
listener who brings less than a strict musicianly attention to 
bear to receive a message of moral or religious significance. 
He wearies out the technical ear, swamps the senses, and 
enters into possession of the soul: “The emotion sought by 
these votaries of Wagner is potential, and, so to say, abstract ; 
neither definitely mystic, nor definitely erotic, nor definitely 
warlike and romantic. It partakes of each of these kinds and 
of many more, blending them variously, and defining itself in 
One predominant character according to the individual and the 
particular circumstances. It is the emotion with which the 
hearer invests the music rather than the emotion which the 
music imposes on the hearer ; since only classic music imposes 
-- its Own modes of emotion, and only a musically attentive 
hearer can enter into them.” Maxim Gorky’s “ London” is 

somewhat gloomily rhetorical; Mr. Roger Fry’s lecture on 
_*Post-Impressionism,” will be welcomed in printed form by 

those who heard it at the Grafton Galleries, and judged it the 
sanest contribution to the distracting literature of the move- 
ment. 

















































“THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.” 


Mme. Héger’s Maison d’Education in the Rue d’Isabelle, 
Brussels, is to be demolished, and Bronté worshippers are 
seeking the scenes of “ Villette” before it is too late. Mr. 
Gerald Cumberland describes the sensations he courted and 
captured in the famous attic, “hot as Africa in summer weather, 
and as cold as Greenland in winter,” where Lucy Snowe was 
locked by Monsieur Paul to learn her part in the play for 
Madame Beck’s féte ; in the oratory, the salon, the class-rooms, 
and the garden. But even Mr. Cumberland indulges no regrets 

that the place is to go. Charlotte Bronté was no jerry-builder, 
and the house will stand long enough in her book ; bricks and 
mortar in Brussels can add nothing to the painful vividness of 
her pages. It is almost a relief to know that the maison 
d’éducation is to disappear, just as it would be a relief to know 
that Wormwood Scrubbs Prison had vanished from the North- 
Western landscape of London. Another essay in literary 
topography is Miss Flora Masson’s “Scottish Homes and 
Haunts of R. L. Stevenson,” in which will be found familiar 
_ things from the “Child’s Garland of Verses.” Two priests 
- figure in this number. Miss Lucia Cooke’s old monk makes a 
general confession to an English Jady on the road outside 
Florence ; the probability of the situation is made no remoter 
when one learns at the end that he has been talking to the | 
ghost of the woman be loved in youth. Mr. W. H. Hedgson’s 
Irish parish priest is a more vital figure, and his care for his 
knife-handles quite as interesting as an unthinkable friar’s 
care for salvation. 


*TITE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


Mr. Ernest Newman, one of the chiefs of contemporary 
criticism, writes of Elgar’s new Symphony : 

The work will, I think, be found particularly enjoyable just by 
reason of a prevalent spirit of gladsomeness. Our greater music has 
worn the tragic mask long enough; it is good to have it break into a 
smile occasionally. Laughter is almost impossible, apparently, to our 
younger men ; they are lcst without their ‘* customary suits of solemn 
black,” and ‘‘ windy suspiration of forced breath.” Somewhere in the 
** Oxford History of Music” Professor Wooldridge speaks of ‘ jocundity 
and sweetness” as being the characteristics of the best Engli-b music 
from the earliest times. ‘‘ Jocundity and sweetness ”’—no two words 
could better describe the main qualities of this second Symphony of 


Elgar’s.” 
‘THE ENGLISH REVIEW.” 


The most spring-like creature in the May magazines is the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s umbrella-maker. She met him on a 
Shropshire highway, held him in talk, and found him in high 
glee for the alternating sun and showers that make brisk trade: 


Then tramp to Clun, umbrella-mender ; you'll not dwine 
In taking toll of Spring, but have your fling—and I’ll have mine ! 








* TO AUTHORS.—Novels, Plays, Articles, and MSS. of every description accur- 
ately typewritten. Stories 8d, 1,000 words. G.I. Blenkinsop, S, Bersted, Bognor. | 
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Such is her brisk Salopian leave-taking, now she has come, 
with the Season, to town. Her phrase for the responsibilities 
ot Stafford House, the heavy joys of the Coronation, and the 
long round of social charities is one of unexampled gaiety. 
[he printer, too, has had his fling; the verses go swingingly, 
save where they are pulled up and made obscure by the extra- 
ordinary pranks of the quotation marks. 
magazine Mr. L. S, Street’s name is misprinted. Mr. Yoshio 


Markino is at his best in this number. His subject is ‘Women’s 
Suffrage” : 


Here in England I have observed men’s courtesy towards women. 
They would open the- 
from carriages. I 
But from the psycho- 
I do 


Men would serve everything “ladies first.” 
door for ladies. They would take ladies’ hands 
must say this is most beautiful national custom. 
logical point of view, are the men really respecting the women? 
suspect. My suspicion shall never clear off as long as such savage 
customs are existing—I mean the under-payment or non-voting for 


women. More over, when I read the divorce cases in papers, I any 
always astonished that there are many men who are treating women ne 
I confess I still cannot get off from my 


better than their pet animals. 
own national customs after fourteen years’ stay in England. Very often 
I forget to serve ‘ladies first.” I don’t mean to serve specially men 
first. Orly I begin from the handiest one. 
I shake his hand before ladies’. And [ ofien forget to open the door 
for ladies, or to pick up a handkerchief dropped on the floor. Nay, 
sometimes I intentionally don’t do that. 
to women. At least Iam too shy to flatter to women. 
cause you call me a savage, I am contented to be called a savage. 
However, my respectness towards women is absolutely sincere. 
tenderness and their sympathy shall I never forget. 
indicate the real civilisation. 


_ Some other of the contributions to this issue are unpleasant 
in a manner that will prevent the more able writers reaching © 


a circle as large as they deserve. 


“THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE,” 


Senyor Jose Pijoan describes several important but neglected? 
Catalan church decorations in “a Re-discovered School of 
Romanesque Frescoes” ; Mrs. John Hungerford Pollen traces 
the origins of early lace patterns, particularly the punto in aria, 
to the Persian tiles that found their way to Venice; Mr. A. M. 
Hind writes of Piranesi’s “Carceri,” the horror of which de _ 
Quincey found exactly matched that of his own architectural 


dreams. 
** BLACK WOOD'S.” 


Mr. Alfred Noyes woos, in “ The Pride of Prayer,” the faith: 
of those who “dared to dream that Thou could’st hear them 
pray.” “ This new humility,” “So swift to quench the vital spark,” 
he calls the mood of the scientists who know too much of Time 
and Space and life and death to think to shape their destinies. 


with the shaping of an ave. We quote the opening verses : 
Was it in pride, O sons of light, 
So swift, so swift to out-soar your sires, 
Wasit in pride they knelt last night 
Beside their trembling altar-fires ? 
Was it in pride they dared to dream 
Their prayers might sway the cosmic scheme ? 


Last night I saw a little child 
Kneeling beside her snow-white bed ; 
Dark though my soul be and defiled, 
The halo round ber still bent head 
Tushed me to worship, and my heart 
Burst all your narrow bonds apart. 


Doubt not that you had bound it fast ! 
My boyhood died in that embrace !_ 
Over my soul your legions passed 
And hurled it, bleeding, to its place ! 
I, too, have fought with wolves! JI, too, 
Stand by this child and answer you. 


Miss Moira O’Neill uses many admiring superlatives in “About — 


‘ Marie-Claire.’” Of the genius of that book she tells the reader 
he must be as certain as “ of the boots upon his feet.” 
pauses in her praises to point out that Mr. Raphael, the English 
translator, renders “ pain béait” as “the consecrated wafer,” 
believing that this incredible error has passed unnoticed. It 


had, however, been already remarked in the columns of The 


Tablet. 








OF ALL CHEMISTS & STORES. 





In another part of the 


If a man is nearest to még, 
For I hate to be too oily 
If for this 


Their: 
These two words: 





She 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


BIRTHS. 
MATTEI.—At Capua Palace, Malta, on April xz, the Marchesa Mattei (née 
Bagshawe) of a son. 











DEATHS. 

O’CONNOR.—On the sth inst., Daniel Moncrieff O'Connor, of Carahor, Chandos- 
road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, in his 60th year, fortified with all the 
Rites of the Church. R.I.P. 

TURNBULL.—On the rst inst., at St. Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hill, N.W., fortified 
with all the Rites of the Church, Mother Mary Margaret of the Sacred Heart 
(Louisa Turnbull), of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis, in the 8rst year of 
her age and the 43rd of her entrance into Religion, R.I.P. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at os. per inch depth. 














WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
SERMONS FOR MAY. 

Sunday morning at the 12 o'clock Mass, 

The Rev. JosEPH BampTou, S.J. 


Subject: Some Easter Promises. 

May 7. ‘A little while and you shall see Me.” 
14. “I will send the Paraclete.” 
21. “The doer shall be blessed in his deed.” 
», 28. “You shall give testimony.” 


Sunday Evening, at 7 p.m, 
The Rev. A. B. SHARPE, M.A. 
May 7. “The Highest of Creatures.” 
14. “Conceived without Sin.” 
21. ‘The Mother of God.” 
28. ‘*The Mother of Men.” 
M. Canon Howtert, D.D., Administrator. 
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CHURCH OF THE JESUIT FaTHERS, FARM-STREET. 


A COURSE OF SERMONS will be preached at 


Low Mass, 12 Noon, by FatHer Gavin, S.J. 
Subject: Some Problems of the Day. 


May r4. Indifference to Creed. 


May 21. Indiscriminate Reading. 


_ May 28. Life beyond the Grave. 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


MUNDAY: May 14, 1911.—Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
GAVIN,S.J. 4p.m., Father STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J. Wednesday, 
Father GAVIN, S.J. 
JOHN, S.J. 


May 17, 8.30 p.m., Friday, May 19, 3.30 p.m., Father 
STANISLAUS ST. 

Sie MARY’S, CADOGAN-STREET, S.W. 
Re FATHER BENSON will preach on every Monday 


afternoon in May at 4.30 o'clock. The Sermon will be followed by Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 


RETREATS. 
CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July 1, 

1g1I. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 
UA RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by Father D. 
CONSIDINE, S.J., beginning on the evening of Monday, July 31, and 
ending on Saturday morning, August 5. 
CONVENT OF MARIE REPARATRICE, TOWER HOUSE, 


CHISWICK-LANE, LONDON, W. 


A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
TERENCE DONNELLY, S.J., from June 26 to July 2. For particulars 
apply to the Rev. Mother. 
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ST. MARY’S CONVENT, MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 





CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE, BURNHAM, SOMERSET. 


RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R., beginning on the evening of 


Monday, July 17, and ending on Saturday morning, July 22. 





CONVENT of the SACRED HEART, BRIGHTON. 


A RE&TREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. Father 
STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J., from July 24 to July 31. 


Applications tothe Rev. Mother, The Upper Drive, Brighton. 
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At THE CATHEDRAL HALL, 
AMBROSDEN AVENUE S.W. 


On Thursday nextat 3.15 in aid of the Cathedral 
Library Fund. 


MADAME BLANCHE MARCHESI 


HERR J OR ANNES WOLFF 


MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH MR. MAURICE FARKOA 

MISS HILDA TREVELYAN MISS EVA MOORE 

MADAME NETTIE CARPENTER SENOR RUBIO 

MISS MAUD GAY THE CHANTRY SINGERS 
THE CATHEDRAL CHORISTERS. 


Tickets, Reserved, 10s. 6d. and 5s. Unreserved, 2s. 6d. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO., 50 New Bond-st., London, W 


AUG RAN DS BAZ Ae 


in aid of the HOSPITAL of ST, CATHE- 
RINE of GENOA at Rawal Pindi for 


Indian Women and Children, will be held 
at the PORTMAN ROOMS on May 17th 


and 18th, rort. 


{ The Bazaar will be opened on May 17th at 3, and on May 18th 
at 2.30, and closed at $ o clock, 


{] Entertainments each day at 3.45. 


§] Admission both days 2s. 6d till 6.30. From 6.30 Is. 


PICKERING. ascension pay, may.25. 
AT THE OPENING OF THE 


NEW HALL AND TOWER 


SOLEMN HIGH MASS will be sung 
by a Benedictine Father, in the pre- 
sence of His Lordship the Bishop. 


At 2 p.m. there will be a Sale of Work, followed 
by a Public Meeting at 7.30 p.m., to be addressed 
by Mark SyKEs, Esq. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities, 









SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College. 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 

















ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 





DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 


WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities. 


Prospectus, &¢., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 
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THE CORONATION. 


ST. GEORGE'S CATHEDRAL HOUSE, Westminster Bridge-road, 
London, S.E. 

The Royal Procession through London on June 23, rgrz, will pass St. George’s 

Cathedral House. 

Seats and Private Rooms to view the Procession. 

Luncheon will be provided for a limited number, 

Ticket Holders’ Special Entrance in Lambeth-road, 

The whole of the proceeds will go to pay for the New Heating Apparatus for 

the Cathedral, and for the expensive but necessary sanitary alterations, 

Apply Mr. S. G, Perry, 71, Westminster Bridge-road, London, S.E. 










Seats from Two Guineas. 


a 
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Pro EcciesiA DEI, PRO REGE ET PATRIA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


eee ee 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Sunday, May 7, rgrt. 


A STORY OF RUSSIAN CONVERTS. 


One day this week all the papers here printed a short dis- 
patch announcing that over a million (some of them said over 
two millions) of Russian s¢arovieres corresponding in the Greek 
schismatic world with the Old Catholics of the Occident were 
about to join the Catholic Church in a body. Unfortunately 
there is not the slightest foundation for the story, and one was 
at a loss to account for its invention until last Friday, when the 
Correspondance de Rome, always particularly well informed on 
matters affecting the Church in Russia, threw an interesting 
light on the subject. The news was circulated broadcast by 
enemies of the Catholic Church. They are trying to create the 
impression that a great danger menaces Holy Russia, that 
emissaries of Rome are carrying on a terrible propaganda 
among the Russians and the Armenians of Russia and Austria, 
and that tens of thousands of the Orthodox are daily falling a 
prey to the wiles of the Jesuits who have been sent into the 
country to effect a conquest. The moral is, of course, that the 
Orthodox and the Government are to rise in arms against this 
deadly secret campaigne The Correspondance adds that the 
Catholic Church in Russia is at this moment being oppressed 


in a truly terrible way. ‘ 


A CONTRAST WITH A CENTURY AGO. 


The canard, therefore, has a significance all its own, and at 
the same time it lends a peculiar interest to an article which 
was published yesterday in the C7vi/¢a Cattolica. In this the 
writer shows by documentary evidence that at the beginning of 
the last century the reunion of the Russian Orthodox world with 
the Catholic Church was almost effected. The Emperor Paul I. 
was on terms of the closest intimacy with the famous Jesuit, 
Father Gruber, and was earnestly desirous that Rome should 
‘send to Russia a Nuncio capable of taking full advantage of the 
situation in favour of reunion. For various reasons the Nuncio 
was not sent, but the Emperor in his frequent conversations 
with Father Gruber declared more than once: “I am a Catholic 
at heart—it is for you to endeavour to persuade the Russian 
bishops.” On January 2, 1801, Gruber wrote to Mgr. Marotti: 
“In confirmation of what I told you about the secret mind of 
the Emperor I will add that a short time ago in a long audience 
which I had with this sovereign he used these precise words: 


‘If the Pope needs a safe asylum I will receive him as if he 


were my own father, aad all my forces will be employed for his 
defence in a very different way from that practised by other 
Sovereigns whose real object in promising to help him was to 
despoil him and deprive him of his best provinces.’ In truth, it 
almost passes belief how much the Emperor is doing for the 
Roman Catholic Church, which he is endeavouring to maintain 
in its integrity. All the promises he has made he keeps. Ob, 
how much he desires the reunion of his own Church with the 
Roman Catholic Church! But of this he cannot treat except 
viva voce and with the utmost prudence. The Emperor, more- 
over, desires our Holy Father to send him as soon as possible, 
as Legate, a pious and prudent man well versed in the conduct 
of affairs. Such a one will no longer be confronted with the old 
difficulties, for the causes of dissension have been removed.” 


But when the ground seemed to have been thoroughly pre- 
pared, and when many even of the Russian Orthodox bishops 
openly manifested their affection for the Catholic Church and 
their desire for union with it, the Emperor Paul met with a 
violent death, and what seemed the greatest opportunity in 
history passed away with him. 


SITUATION IN PORTUGAL. 


The news that has reached Rome during the last week con- 
cerning the bishops and clergy of Portugal points to the fact 
that they are unanimous in deciding to reject the Separation 
Bill, and to sacrifice the pensions granted by it to certain 
sections of the clergy. The sacrifice will be a truly great one, 
for the law has not contented itself with confiscating the property 
acquired by the Church in the past, but renders it almost 
impossible to raise funds for the support of religion in the future. 


Meanwhile the Holy See has made no pronouncement whatever | 


on the subject—newspaper stories to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. It is possible that during the next week one of the 
Portuguese bishops will be sent by his colleagues to Rome to 
acquaint the Holy Father with the latest aspects of the situation, 
in which case the Pontifical pronouncement on the subject may 
be slightly delayed. But the more the law has been studied in 
Rome the more iniquitous do its provisions appear, and it is no 
secret that the Pope has been very painfully afflicted by this 
latest trial for the Church. 


A RETURN OF THE BENEDICTINES. 


That must have been a thrilling ceremony which took place 
this morning in the town of Pontida in the diocese of Bergamo 
when the Benedictine Monks of the Cassinese Congregation 
went in solemn procession from the neighbouring Canonica, in 


the midst of a devout and enthusiastic population, and passed 


within the portals of the famous Abbey from which they had 
been driven forth one hundred and nineteen years ago, but now 
again become their home. The history leading up to the 
occasion is related in the first of the Pontifical documents con-~ 


tained in the last number of the Acta Afostolicae Sedis, in ne $i 


which the Holy Father raises the abbey church to the dignity 
of a minor basilica. Its origin dates back to the year 1076, 
when its founder, the Blessed Albert, dedicated it to St. James 
the Greater. It was there that in 1166 the delegates of the 
various communes of the provinces of Lombardy and Milan, 
dispersed by Frederick Barbarossa, met together to take an 
oath of union and alliance, Zo aris e¢ focis, for twenty. years in 
order to shake off the yoke of the Emperor and regain their 
liberty. The Popes enriched the abbey with gifts and privileges 
until 1373, when it was destroyed by fire—only to rise again 
from its ashes when the province of Burgamo passed to the 
dominion of the Venetian Republic. 


ance and splendour until 1792, when the French Revolution 
drove the monks from their monastery, which was then turned 
into a manufactory. The story of the last century has been a 
story of increasing ruin and desolation, until the Benedictines 
purchased the place, carried out splendid restorations in it, and 


prepared it for the ceremony of this morning. According to 


the telegrams received in Rome to-day, the joy of the popula- 
tion at the return was intense when they beheld the monks 


returning to the Abbey bearing in procession the relics of its — 


founder, the Blessed Albert of Pontida. When the blessing of 
the church and the first Pontifical Mass were over Abbot Del 
Papa, O.S.B., appeared in the central loggia looking out on 
the piazza. The great space outside was densely thronged 
with the faithful people of the town, who knelt to receive 
the Apostolic Blessing, after which they burst into a resound- 
ing cheer of jubilation, which spoke volumes for the feelings 
with which they welcomed the return among them of the sons 
of St. Benedict. 


DEATH OF A GREAT JESUIT. 


Last Friday all Rome was painfully surprised to learn of the 
death of Father Massimiliano Massimo, S.J. He was a member 
of the ancient Massimo family, which traces its descent back to 
the Roman General Fabius Cunctator Maximus, and which has 
always had a foremost rank in the Roman patriciate. Father 
Massimiliano built the imposing edifice known as the Istituto 
Massimo, the first building to meet the eye of the stranger who 
emerges from the railway station, and he gave his life to pro- 
moting its success as an educational centre. He was the most 
modest and unassuming of men, and it is said that three times 


Towards the end of the - 
fifteenth century the abbey was aggregated to the Benedictine 
Congregation, and for three centuries thereafter grew in import- — 
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he used his ingenuity to escape the Cardinal’s hat which Leo 
XIII. wished to impose upon him. However that may be, he 
was certainly greatly beloved not only by the scholars of the 
Massimo, but by tens of thousands of Romans. 


NOTES. 


The annual miracle of St. Januarius took place yesterday amid 
the usual enthusiasm of the people of Naples —In receiving five 
Australian priests in audience last Thursday, the Holy Father 
told them they must pray that Cardinal Moran may continue 
“to grow young” in the service of the Church.—Last Monday 
Mgr. Prior, Auditor of the Rota, presented to his Holiness a 
group of sailors of H.M.S. Bacchante, to whom the Pope 
addressed a few warm words of exhortation to be loyal to their 
religion and their country. The Rev. Dr. George, of the Beda, 
also presented to his Holiness in private audience Mr. Hamar 
Greenwood, M.P.—Among the Bishops received in audience 
during the week was Mgr. Bilsborrow, O.S.B., Bishop of St. 
Louis, Mauritius, who is about to set out for his diocese.—On 
last Monday the Pope in his private chapel imposed the pallium 
on Mgr. Paul Peter III. Kojunian, Armenian Patriarch of 
Cilicia.—His Holiness has now fully recovered from his recent 
attack, which, though lighter than those of preceding years, 
threatened to be more prolonged. 








NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


—_————$—$—$ 


Dublin Teachers and the Census—A meeting of Dublin 
national teachers was held at Wynn’s Hotel, Abbey-street, on 
Saturday for the purpose of voicing the grievances of the 
teachers in connexion with the additional work imposed on 
them in relation with the census returns. Mr. Thomas Hayes, 
who presided, said the meeting was called to protest against 
the work imposed by the Census Commissioners—especially in 
the case of the large schools. That work, he pointed out, had 
‘to be done outside school hours and without fee or reward. He 
had written to the Census Commissioners asking them to 
receive a deputation, but the request had been refused. This 
was a matter, the Chairman went on to say, in which they 
should express their opinions fearlessly. He concluded by pro- 
posing the following resolutions: “That we protest in the 
strongest manner possible against the enormous amount of 
work arbitrarily imposed on the national teachers in connexion 
with the Educational Census of 1911 at the busiest and most 
trying time of the school year.” “That in order to facilitate 
the correct compilation of the census returns, and that the 
already overworked teachers may be subjected to no undue 
strain in the matter, we are of opinion that one of the following 
suggestions should be adopted: 1. ‘ That special enumerators 


, - should be sent to the schools for the purpose of making the 


necessary compilations ;’ 2. ‘ That the Census Commissioners 


should adequately remunerate the teachers in order that they 
may be able io procure assistance in the compilation of the 


returns, since, owing to the present overcrowded state of the 
school programme, it would be next to impossible to find time 


for the necessary work.” ! 


The Church and the World—Preaching at the opening of 
the rebuilt Vincentian Church of St. Peter’s, Phibsboro’, on 
Sunday, the Mest Rev. Dr. Clancy, Bishop of Elphin, said : 
“ Amid the ever-shifting vicissitudes in the intellectual develop- 
ment of our race, the Catholic Church has remained unchange- 
able and unchanged ; and her material temples are to-day, as 
they have ever been, the faithful exponents of the Divine 
message delivered to the world by Christ. She is ever the 
‘pillar and the ground of truth.’ The Divine promise shall 
never fail: ‘Behold! I am with you all days even to the 
consummation of the world.’ The opening decade of the 
twentieth century has witnessed a strange and startling 
evolution in the religious condition of mankind. As the 
northern countries of Europe, with few exceptions, threw off 
their allegiance to Rome in the sixteenth century, so the Latin 
countries—France, Portugal, Spain and Italy—are now growing 
intolerant of the control of the Church. But these revolts 
spring from an entirely different cause. While unbridled lust 
and greed of wealth were the main-springs of the so-called 
Reformation, the emancipation of the human mind from all 
supernatural restraints, and the enthronement of the genius of 
scientific progress in place of the Supreme Master of the 
Universe are the openly avowed objects of the modern revolt 
against the Church. It is no longer the spirit of heresy that is 
rampant, but the demon of unbelief. And what is true of 
Southern Europe is scarcely less true of America. A distin- 
guished prelate of the American Church delivered an eloquent 
sermon the other day on the occasion of the accession of a 
newly-consecrated Bishop to the ranks of the Hierarchy at 
one of the great University centres of the United States, and 
some of his observations are worth reproducing as a synthesis 
of the religious condition of the age. He says: ‘ The teach- 
ings of unbelief are fast bearing fruit. They fall on soil well 
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fitted to germination and growth. The minds of men are so 
engrossed in material occupations that scant time is 
allowed to think aught else than what increases their 
earthly wealth and gives fresh zest to earthly pleasure .... 
Unbelief is widespread ; let us fully discern the signs of the 
times—it grows bold and defiant. Unbelief is bent on owning 
the future. It has its schools and lecture halls. It aims at the 
control of legislation. It organises wherever it has the power 
and the opportunity its armies of destruction. The supernatural 
is the enemy ; it must have no place in the life of mien, in the 
life of the nation. No other purpose is there in the determina- 
tion in so many lands to exclude religious instruction from the 
schools. None other is there in acts enacted into laws in 
France against the Church and its religious communities of 
teachers and charity workers; and none other, surely, is there 
in the crusades against the defenceless men and women by 
which quite recently Portugal has dishonoured the sacred name 
Republic.’ Now, what is the antidote against this poison? 
What is the defence against the appalling intellectual dangers 
that encompass us on every side? Not Protestantism surely— 
even where it struts ostentatiously in the borrowed robes of 
humanitarian philanthropy, under the banner of Christianity 
in its broadest form. Both Press and platform in Great Britain 
have expressed themselves in terms of approval of the extreme 
measures of Continental Governments against the Church. 
And in America the legislation of divorce, for the most trifling 
causes, is a sufficient indication of the mind of the country on 
the fundamental principles of Christian morality. No! The 
one great, consistent, conservating and purifying factor in the 
moral forces of the world, against vice and error in all their 
myriad forms, against the disintegration of all religious systems, 
whether Christian or non-Christian, is the Catholic Press and 
the Catholic pulpit. Without them the entire fabric of Christian’ 
civilisation would soon be reduced to its primeval elements,. 


and unbridled paganism, like unto that which accelerated the - 


destruction of Imperial Rome, would march through the world 
with giant strides over the ruins of Christianity. The material 
temple of the Catholic Church, therefore, as the pulpit of 
orthodox teaching, claims the respect and reverence and support 
of all who love truth and practise virtue. It is one indis- 
pensable instrument of the fulfilment of Christ’s mission; 
‘Going, therefore, teach all nations... charging them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded ; and, behold ! 
I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.’ 
But the material temple of the Church is something more. It 
is the place of our spiritual regeneration and sanctification, and 
the earthly abode of Jesus Christ in the sacrament of his love.” 


The Citizens of Dublin and the King’s Visit.—A very large 
and representative Citizens’ Committee has been formed in 
Dublin, with the President of the Chamber of Commerce as 
chairman, to prepare for the reception of the King and Queen 
in July. The honorary secretaries include Sir John Lentaigne 
and Count Plunkett, KC.H.S. The Committee proposes to 
decorate the city, and in other ways to organise the popular 
welcome to their Majesties. 
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NEWS FROM FRANCE, 
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The Fétes of Blessed Jeanne d Arc at Orleans.—Shorn though 


they were of part oftheir traditional splendour by thesabsence, 
uader orders from the Government, of the troops and represen- 
tatives of the public services, the annual fétes of Jeanne d’Arc 


on May 8 and 9 were nevertheless a magnificent and inspiring — 


spectacle. The municipality, rightly interpreting the desires 
and the interests of the citizens, left nothing undone to ensure 
the celebration being carried out as far as possible in accord- 
ance with ancient tradition. On Sunday the City Council, with 
a few exceptions easily uaderstood and as easily spared, and 
headed by M. Gitton, the Mayor, whose attitude ail through a 
harassing time has been broad-minded and frank, handed over 
the standard of the Maid to Mgr. Touchet the Bishop of Orleans. 
The great square in front of the Cathedral was packed with 
people who had come to see the ceremony, and the Mayor’s 
words to the Bishop were significant. After pointing out that 
the ceremony was one rendered venerable by a long and 
glorious tradition, he declared that a district honoured itself 
by fidelity to its traditions and local practices, and also ranged 
itself on the side of the largest and truest patriotism. He there- 
fore hoped that the function in which they were then taking 
part would help to bring about that appeasement and union of 
hearts for which all longed. A chorus of 600 singers then 
burst forth into the hymn of the Maid, after which Mgr. 
Touchet thanked the Mayor in a short but moving speech. If 
a province lived by fidelity to its traditions, so also and even 
more truly did the Church, whose doctrine and practice were 
founded on tradition. Bishops had come from other dioceses to 
emphasise that truth by their presence. The appeasement and 
peace of which the Mayor had spoken were the outcome of 
fidelity to tradition. On Monday the town was en /éte and 
crowded with people who had come in from the surrounding 
ne:ghbourhood and more distant localities. The City Council, 
a body of Councillors-General, some of the Judges, the Chamber 
of Commerce, assisted at the High Mass at the Cathedral, at 


which the panegyric of the Maid was preached by Mgr. Izard, © 
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» Bishop of Pamiers. Looking back upon the celebration one 
cannot fail to be struck with the splendid determination with 
which the city carried through the ceremonies in spite of the 
coldness and abstention of the central authorities. If ever 
there was a case in which the Army of France should be repre- 
sented at a féte it is surely this festival in honour of the Maid, 
who under God was the deliverer of France. But the sectaries 
cannot get over the fact that Jeanne’s strength and inspiration 

_ came from her religion, and accordingly they frankly avowed 
_ that the State, especially now, when Separation had been 
_ effected, could no longer take its part in the celebration. The 
result was that the {étes were more than ever a spontaneous act 
on the part of the people, unassisted by the official authorities— 
an act which was fraught with civic and religious significance 
and the larger patriotism. What can be thought of the men 
who, mouthing of patriotism on public platforms, find it 
necessary to drop it when there is a prospect that a cross and a 
cassock may appear upon the scene? Only a few weeks ago 
the President of the Republic passed along the streets of 
Tunis beaming and bowing under the escort of Mussulman 
: banners ; at Orleans M. Monis hypocritically tells the citizens 
that the rég7me of Separation requires that neither the soldiers 
nor public functionaries shall run the risk of meeting French- 
men who are Catholic priests and bishops. The contrast is 
glaring and humiliating for France. As the Bishop of Orleans 
has said, the city and its people regret the decision of the 
_ Government, but they have done all they cculd to save the 
celebration and make it as splendid as possible. 
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FUNERAL OF THE HON. MRS. DRUMMOND. 


The funeral of the Hon. Mrs. Drummond took place on Tuesday. 
- On Monday evening the body was taken from 10, Mampstead-square, 
to the Church of St. Mary, Holly-place. The procession was headed 
_~ by the cross-bearer and acolytes with lighted torches, and the hearse 
_ wasimmediately preceded by the Rev. Thomas Walsh, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Holly-place, and the Very Rev. Canon Sutcliffe, who recited 
the ‘‘ Miserere” Psalm and other Psalms for the dead. Mr. Lister 
_ Drummond (son) and Mr. Basil Champneys (son-in-law) walked behind 
_the clergy. Behind the hearse came six of the Sisters of Hope, from 
Elope House, Quex-road, West Ilampstead, who had for many years 
been unremitting in their care of and devotion to Mrs. Drummond. 
_ With the Sisters were Mrs. Basil Champneys and Miss Monica 
Drummond, daughters of the deceased lady, and following them were 
many friends and members of the congregation of St. Mary’s. 
_ Next morninga Requiem Mass was said by the Rev. H. England, 
of Westminster Cathedral, who for some years had acted as Mrs. 
_- Drummond’s chaplain. In the sanctuary was the Rev. Father Albert 
i Buckler, O.P., of St. Dominic’s Priory, Haverstock-hill. The music 
during Mass was beautifully sung by members of the choir of the 
_ Carmelite Church, Kensington. After the absolutions the procession 
__ was re-formed and was headed by twelve little boys from the Convent 
School attached to St. Mary’s, Holly-place, dressed in black, with 
___ white sashes across their shoulders, and the body was borne to the grave 
in the “‘new” portion of the Hampstead Parish Church Burial Ground, 
_ where many of Mrs. Drunmond’s old Hampstead friends are buried. 
The service by the graveside was conducted by the Rev. Father Walsh. 
_ Amongst the flowers sent was a white cross from the Catholic 
Soldiers’ Club. As a token of respect the bells of Hampstead Parish 
Church and Christ Church were tolled at the time of the funeral. 
The Hampstead and Highgate Express of Saturday. contains the 
following tribute to the memory of the deceased : 
_ __-€** She has left four children, the eldest a sweet girl twelve years old,’ 
_ wrote Queen Victoria on November 6, 1838, of the late Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s mother, Lady John Russell, who died in that year. And the 
sweet girl’ grew into the sweet woman who passed away last week 
_ in Hampstead and was buried on Tuesday in the Parish Churchyard 
amid every mark of affection and respect. Mrs. Drummond was 
_ Adelaide, the eldest child of Thomas, the second Baron Ribblesdale,. by 
- his marriage with his cousin Adelaide Lister, who after his death 
_ married Lord John, afterwards Earl, Russell. In 1847 the Hon.. 
Adelaide Lister, as she then was, married Maurice Drnmmond, at that 
_ time a clerk in the Treasury, a descendant of the fourth Viscount 
Fi Strathallan. Mr. Drummond, after acting as private secretary to Lord 
if Derby and Sir George Cornewall Lewis, was appointed Receiver of tbe 
: Metropolitan Police, from which office he retired, after many years’ 
service, with a Companionship of the Bath. He died in Hampstead in 
1891. Mrs. Drummond’s connexion with Hampstead began soon 
after her marriage, when she and her husband lived in an old house in 
Qak Hill Park, then mainly fields and hedgerows. She was also an 
active supporter and auxiliary of the Salvation Army, and was much 
respected and esteemed by the leaders of that organisation. In 1,896 
the ‘down grade’ controversy in the ranks of English Noncon- 
__ formity led her to examine into the grounds of the Christian faith, 
iy tbe result of her researches leading her to consider the claims of the 
- '* Roman Catholic Church, which already had secured the allegiance 
of her son and her youngest daughter. On September 24, 1896, she 
was received into that Church by the Very Rev. Canon Brenan, of 
Marylebone, who. was her spiritual director for the remainder of her 
life and administered the Last Sacraments on the Monday in last week. 
At the beginning of her diary for the present year she wrote the follow- 
ing prayer: ‘Jesus, Mary, Joseph, O may the music of your Names 
refresh our souls in death,’ a prayer literally answered in her case on 
Thursday last week, when, fully conscious to the end, fortified with the 
vites of her Church and the special blessing of its visible Head, sur- 
rounded by her devoted children and the nursing sisters who had 
attended her in her long illness, she went to her rest wich the name of 
her Saviour on her lips. Small wonder is it that her funeral on Tuesday 
Ay was the occasion of a demonstration of sympathy on the part of members 
of all creeds and classes, exceptional even in Hampstead with its happy 
record of helpful and beautiful lives.” R.I.P. 
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The Spencer Moulton 
Detachable and Divided 
Rim is one of the simplest and 
most ingenious devices' on} the 
market for changing tyres easily 5 
and quickly. It is absolutely reliable, is 
and increases the durability of your . 


tyros by obviating all strain and ae 
stretching, and preventing friction. a 
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Full particulars of Rim and 
Spencer Moulton Tyres sent free on 
request to George Spencer Moulton 
& Co., Lid., Kingston Mills, 
Bradjord-on-Avon, Wilts. Gla‘ gow 
Depot: 67, Bothwell Street. North 
of England Depot: 68, Albion 
Street, Leéds. 
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The Contract Price of our reinforced 
concrete Church and Presbytery at 
Stanford-le-Hope is only £866 all 
told. The Presbytery can wait but 
the Church cannot. 


Stanford is a rapidly growing centre. Catholics 
already comprise 50°/, of the population, and the 


proportion is steadily increasing. 

The number of communicants at Christmas, — 
1909, was 12; at Christmas, 1910, it was 44; andon 
Easter Sunday, 1911, it was 70, 


These figures just show what might be done if 
we only had a proper church—for remember, at 
present we have to put up with a barn set in the 
middle of a field ; and that right outside the town. 


The new site is splendidly central, and is just 
yearning to be built on, but £200 must be found 
befcre we can make a start. 

Come, let us pull ourselves together and send 
shillings pouring in to Stanford. Let us make up 
our mind that we are going to have that new 
reinforced church up by next Christmas. It will 
be the first of its kind—a permanent Church for 
little more than the cost of a “tin tabernacle.” 


Let us make a start fo-day. Send the first 
shilling at once to Father Carless, Stanford-le- 
Hope, Essex, or to Father M. E, Carton de Wiart,: 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W. 
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Gratefully acknowledged : 
Mrs. Johnson, £1 ; also stamps. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
ea Ee 
THE HYMNBOOK TUNES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1rx,—Will you allow me to try whether another appeal -in your 
columns will succeedin rousing the energy of those who are concerned 
in the editing and publishing of the long-promised ‘‘ Bishops’ Hymns’ 
Tune Book.” 

I believe Iam voicing the feeling of hundreds of priests who are in a 
predicament similar to my own. I have adopted the ‘‘ Hymn Book” 
from the day of its appearance, and ever since been waiting patiently, 
though wearily, for its necessary musical complement. Meanwhile, I 
considered it not only present labour lost, but future endeavour 
impeded, if I trained my congregation to any but the most ordinary and 
best known hymn tunes—all tunes having probably to be unlearned in 
the near future—and consequently, the services have become 
monotonous to the people. The official ‘‘ Tune Book” was to have been 
published last September. From what I can gather, it is not even yet in 
the printer’s hands ! 

Cannot something be decided one or way or another? As it is, ** The 
Bishops’ Hymnbook” acts as drag on the wheel in our vernacular 
services, 

Yours, &c., 
JOSEPH. 

[In order to obtain an early answer to the question of our correspon- 
dent we have applied to the Musical Editor of the ‘*‘ Hymn Book” who 
writes : ‘The tunes for ‘the Efymn Book,’ as originally published, 
were completed last September. Since then a number of additional 
hymns were authorised by the Bishops. It was necessary to know how 
many of these were authorised for private use, and how many were to 
be printed asan appendix to the Hymn Book before supplying the 
additional tunes. This was decided at the Bishops’ Meeting in Low 
Week, and the issue of the Tune Book is imminent.”—Ep. TABLET. ] 





THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK’S SILVER JUBILEE. 


S1r,—In a few months’ time his lordship the Bishop of Southwark 
will celebrate the silver jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood and 
it is fitting that the faithful should on such an occasion manifest their 
affectionate regard for the Bishop who has devoted himself so 
strenuously and so unselfishly to the interests cf the diocese. Already 
his lordship has expressed a strong wish that nothing in the shape of a 
personal testimonial should be arranged for him, but that his beloved 
people would gladden his heart by doing something for the welfare of 
the diocese of Southwark. In a recent address to the clergy his lord- 
ship said that it was his desire to see the churches now burdened witb 
debt freed from financial difficulty and solemnly consecrated to God. 
It was his ambition to consecrate, if possible, twelve such churches 
during the year of his jubilee. 

The Church of Our Saviour at Lewisham has a debt of £3,000, and 
it is hoped this debt may be cleared off as soon as possible so that his 
lordship may have the happiness of consecrating this new church to God. 
One thousand pounds has been promised already ; a second thousand 
is practically guaranteed by the sale of a house in the neighbourhood ; 
so that it only remains to raise the third thousand to enable this worthy 
object to be achieved. 

Very many of your readers will be glad to have this opportunity of 
testifyirg to their affection and esteem for the Bishop of Southwark. 
Donations may be sent to and will be gratefully acknowledged by 

: THE RECTOR, 
Catholic Church, High-street, Lewisham, S.E, 





THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


S1r,—May I be allowed to utter my protest against the whole tone 
of Father McNabb’s letter on the ‘‘ Feeble-minded” in your last issue. 
I venture to think that if Father McNabb really valued the founding 
of what will be the fifth Catholic home in England for the mentally 
defective, he would have forgiven your correspondent for any exaggera- 
tion which he may have made in his statement of the case. Waving 
had to deal with Poor Law institutions for nearly 26 years, and having 
been for nearly three years Chairman of a Committee dealing with a 
colony of mentally defective girls, and for four years a member of a 
Committee dealing with probably the biggest colony of mentally 
defective boys in this country, I maintain that there is no exaggeration 
in the statement of your correspondent. Let me take two statements 
considered by Father McNabb to be pernicious. He says that there 
is a confusion between the ‘‘ feeble-minded ” and the ‘sexually feeble- 
willed.” Now I do not wish fora moment to pose as a theologian — 
but theologians say that an act of contrition should be ‘‘ appretiative 
summa,” z.¢., an act of the intelligence, and we know that the Greek 
word for repentance, ‘ weravola,” means change of ‘mind, and, there- 
fore, formal sin is fundamentally an act of the intelligence, consequently 
where there is little intelligence there is little malice. Our Penny 
Catechism also says ‘‘that our natural inclinations are prone to evil 
from our very childhood,” and this applies to the saint and to the 
sinner, to the strong-minded and to the feeble-minded ; but whereas 
the strong-minded are able to realise the danger of these natural 
inclinations, the feeble-minded are not able to protect themselves 
from the dangers to which these natural inclinations expose them, 
and, consequently, one sees mentally defective boys ruined in health by 
evil habits, and mentally defective girls coming over and over again 


to the maternity wards of our workhouses to be confined. Because 
those who from practical experience of this question ask for these to be 
protected we are said ‘‘to be casting stones” at ‘‘at a self-defenceless 
class.” It is because they are self-defenceless we ask for their protection. 
Nothing seems to have upset Father McNabb’s mental equilibrium so 
much as the statement relating to the proportions between the families 
of the mentally deficient and the mentally efficient. The question of 
the declining birth-rate and the restriction of the family certainly does. 
not apply to the former class, and does apply to the latter class ; to my 
mind the conclusion is obvious, but I will not argue with Father 
McNabb about a decimal point. JI invite him to visit the four 
Catholic Homes already existing for this class, in every case the Sister 
in charge—and I know them all—will tell him that these homes have 
justified their existence: as these Sisters have experience also of 
rescue work in many forms, and have charge of the two homes in 
England for single women with their first child, they can speak with 
authority. In conclusion may I ask the prayers of your readers for the 
following intention. 
religious order of Brothers will start a colony in the south of England 
for epileptic and mentally defective boys over 16 will be decided. I ask 
for prayers for a favourable decision. 
Yours sincerely, 
F. H. HIc.iery. 
Our Lady Immaculate, 636, Commercial-road, London, E., May 9.’ 





S1r,—If I had not read Father McNahb’s brilliant pamphlet on: 
‘© Aquinas,” and if I judged him solely on the internal evidence of his. 
letter on the feeble-minded, I should conclude that he was their brother 
in more ways than one. 

It is feeble, for instance, to call a spade a spade. It is the way of 
those who prefer to make random assertions without taking the trouble 
to prove them. Itiis feeble to make confusion more confounded. Is 
Father McNabb prepared to say how many of the feeble-minded are- 
not sexually feeble-willed? It is feeble, extremely feeble, to meet a 
scientific statement with the word ‘‘bosh.” It is feeble to quote one- 
authority and to suppress all authorities to the contrary. It is feeble 
to adduce reigning sovereigns as examples of intellectual and moral 
eminence. GN 

Father McNabb says that if Francis Thompson had been properl 
taken care of he would not have written ‘* The Hound of Heaven.” 
That is feeble too. How does he know? ; 

Yours obediently, 
Jno. POWELL. 


ITALY’S JUBILEE. Ms 


During this month the question of whether a © 


ix 


Sir,—In fairness to Mr. Gladstone, I think it should be stated that, 


with his customary conscientiousness, he would trust to nothing short: 
of the evidence of his own eyes and ears where Neapolitan misrule was 
concerned. He journeyed to Naples, sat through the trial of the 
patriot Poerio, and heard him condemned to the penalty of 24 years in. 
irons, and he visited the filthy dungeons in which, at the lowest 
estimate, 17,000 of the Liberals were herded together, and conversed: 
with Poerio in the daguzo of Nisida when he was chained by doubl 
irons to common felons. : : 
Tocqueville, the great Catholic writer, wrote of the King of Naples- 
in 1850: ‘It would be amusing, if the misfortunes of mankind ever 
could be so, to hear the pretensions of the Government here (at Naples) 
to mildness and clemency, because it does not put men to death, and: 


confines itself to leaving six or seven thousand State prisoners to perish ~ 


in dungeons. . . . The worst of all tyrannies is the tyranny of a coward.” 
: Yours, &c., oy 
M. OC. 
TRANSFERRED. FEASTS. 
S1r,—As no answer to Father Reichart’s letter appears in this week’s- 


Tablet, it may be well to give a brief reply, lest it be thought that there — 


is no explanation. St. Philip Nerihad to give way to St. Bede because 
the latter claimed his ‘‘dies natalitia.” St. Philip had in consequence 
to be transferred. He died on May 25, octavo Kalendas Junias, as. 
we read in his lessons. But there are already two claimants to that 
date, St. Aldhelm, a Bishop, and St. Gregory VII., Pope ; and both, 
as Pontiffs, have precedence. St. Philip must therefore wait his turn 
for the next vacant day. Father Reichart says that the Holy Father is. 
credited with a desire to re-introduce ferial offices. This is a mere 
conjecture, for the S.C.R. has declared its ignorance as to the Holy 
Father’s intention. But it is not likely that the ferial offices will be 
re-introduced ; the tendency is all the other way, as is shown by the 
introduction of the daily votive offices. 
Ist and 2nd class only, and even that not for four or five months, it is. 
a desire which cannot be gratified in the present state of the Rubrics ;. 
nor is it likely to come about. The remedy must be sought in a bandy 
“ Totum.” 
Yours, &c., 
A KALENDARIST FOR THE LAST 25 YEARS, 


| CATHOLIC INSCRIPTIONS IN PROTESTANT 
CHURCHYARDS. 


S1r,—As the one responsible for the inscription on the tomb-stone: 
of Mr. Robert Trevor Still, ia Kenn churchyard, Yatton, Somersetshire- 
(not Kew as printed by mistake in your last issue), it may interest your 
readers to know that when I submitted the same to the Vicar, he 
insisted upon ‘* Roman” being inserted between ‘* Holy” and 
‘¢ Catholic,” thus marking the wonderful conversion of his predecessor 
to the ‘‘ Faith of his fathers”—and of course I did not cavil over 
such a matter. Mr. Still was received into the Church by Father 
Theodore, O.F.M., of the Clevedon Friary. 

Yours faithfully, / 
RICHARD RAIKES BROMAGE, 
32 Gledstanes-road, West Kensington, May Io. \ 


As to the tranfer of feasts of - 
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A FAR-EAST MISSION. 


Sir,—A new mission, under the patronage of Blessed Jeanne d’Arc, 
is being begun at Chihshan, 55 miles from Wei-hai-Wei and five miles 
from Shihtao at the south-east corner of the Shantung promontory, 
China. Chihshan is the market village of a populous district entirely 
pagan ; and this is the frst attempt that has been made to evangelise 

_ these people. The property is situated in the market-place, and was 
formerly a pawnbroker’s offices and warehouse. Of late years, being 
unoccupied, it has been neglected, and needs repair and some alteration 
to convert the various buildings into chapel, school, residence, and 
other purposes of a mission. 

At present there is no furniture but stools, boards and trestles for 
bed, and the one table on which I am writing, and on which this morn- 
ing I offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and on which, Jater on, I 
shall have my meals served. For a few necessary articles of furniture 
for chapel and sacristy, for repairs and alterations, about £50 are 
required ; and I shall be most grateful to any readers of Zhe TZaddet 
who will kindly send me a little assistance towards these objects, for 
the love of God and in honour of Blessed Jeanne d’Arc. They will be 
helping directly to establish a mission and to extend the kingdom of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus among an entirely pagan people. 

Offerings may be sent to Miss Pauline Willis, 3, Kensington Gate, 
London, W. ; or direct to my address at St. Joseph’s Catholic Mission, 
Port Edward, Wei-hai-Wei, China (penny stamp). 
If you will do me the kind favour of publishing this appeal I shall be 
most grateful te you. 
, I remain, Sir, yours very respectfully in Christ, 
Fr. WILFRID M. HAtitam, O.F.M. 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Mission, Port Edward, Wei-hai-Wei, 
N. China, April 9. 
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“MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


_ §1r,—The question of principle mentioned in Father Pollen’s letter 
would have prevented the canonisation of several of our martyrs whom 
Icould name. It has not doneso. A strong and satisfactory answer 

_ «to the accusations in connexion with Darnley’s death has already been 
given in the Defence entitled ‘‘ Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers,” 

__ by John Hosack, barrister-at-law, published by William Blackwood and 

_ Sons, London and Edinburgh. The question of the forged Casket 

_ Letters is also disposed of. Hosack was a Protestant. The above are 
too large subjects for a letter to Ze Zad/et, nor would you, Sir, afford 

the space. 

ee Yours truly, 
RODERICK GRANT. 

Ingatestone Hall, Essex. 


S1r,—If we may honour next Sunday St. Boniface Martyr, I fail to 
see why we may not some day keep the feast of St. Mary of Scotland 
Martyr as long as we satisfy the S.C. of Rites that she died a Martyr’s 
_ death. Mary’s guilt at the best is but probable, St. Boniface’s cannot 

be denied. See the Roman Breviary and Alban Butler on May 14. 
pet Yours truly, 
ROBERT FRASER. 
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E Scots College, Rome, May 8. 
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THE PRAYER FOR THE KING. 


S1r,—Will some one be so kind as to give me the proper wording in 
_ Latin for the prayer at the end of Mass, ‘‘ Domine salvum fac” and 
the ‘‘ Oremus” with it. That is to say should Queen Mary be men- 
tioned by name. Some priests mention her and some not. Also some 
mention Queen Alexandra and others not. 
Yours truly, 
LOYAL, 


THE CHANCELLOR’S STATE INSURANCE SCHEME. 


Sir,—Would one of your legal readers inform me if English priests 
come within the proposed compulsory State Insurance Scheme ? 
Yours truly, 
M. C. 


May 8. 





HoTeL REMBRANDT. — Last Monday this Hotel was opened, 
replete with all the most modern luxurious appointments that mark 
our present-day caravansarai. The Rembrandt has many private 
suites of four to six rooms, each having its own bath-room, and 
the exceptional convenience of hot and cold water in every room. 
For. che celebration of marriages and other receptions the Flotel 
has special rooms, spacious and lofty. The close proximity of 
the Oratory should find the Rembrandt favoured for marriage recep- 
tions. The fact that the management isin the very capable hands 
of Mr. S. F. Vandyke, of the Hotel Vandyke, is an assurance that 

visitors will be well cared for in every respect, and more especially 
that the cuisine will be irreproachable. The position of the Hotel has 
many advantages—it is most central for everywhere that its residents 
want to visit. Facing the Victoria and Albert Museum, the Hotel is 
but a moment from Hyde Park and London’s most fashionable Shopping 
Centre. The attractions of the West-End are, comparatively speaking, 
at the threshold, and with all its advantages the tariff is exceedingly 
moderate, and includes the feature of inclusive terms. As London 
Hotels are sure to be very full during the coming season, it will be 
well to bear the Rembrandt in mind. 


Tue HorTeL, WinDsor.—A new and comfortable lounge has just 
been added to the Hotel Windsor, Victoria-street, Westminster. The 
design is Georgian, and has been carried out with excellent taste. 
The decoration is in English Alabaster, extracted from an old quarry 
which has not been worked for a Jong period, but which is now 
reopened. This Alabaster is far superior to qualities hitherto used, on 





account of its opaque and creamy ground, lending itself to decoration 
where soft and delicate effect is required. The whole scheme has been 
most carefully blended, material of different strength of colour having 
been used with great discretion and ingenuity. A variety showing 
strong rich marking has been selected for the many clustered pilasters, 
the bases being executed in the specially beautiful pure white (so much 
admired by connoisseurs and so difficult to obtain) and the arches, 
including also what is perbaps the happiest feature in the whole scheme, 
2.é., the lining of the alcoves, in a quality with delicate markings of a 
blush rose hue. The plain skirting is in the rich dark-Ashburton 
marble, coming from one of the well-known Devonshire quarries. The 
alteration necessitated the removal of the lower walls of the building, 
which is eight stories in height, and the substitution of new supports. 
and foundations. The solution of the structural problem enabled the 
schenie to be successfully carried out with little or no interference with 
the working of the hotel. The whole scheme is a great success, and it 
is gratifying to note that it has been entirely carried out by British 
craftsmen and in British materials. 








THE UP-TO-DATE HOUSEWIFE 
for making her Puddings and Pastry, buys Shredded 
ATORA Beef Suet. It is ready for use, absolutely pure, 
goes further and keeps sweet for months. Your grocer 
sells it. Insist upon ATORA, refuse substituted brands. 
Sole Manufacturers, Hugon and Co. Ltd., Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


A Nation’s Duty is that of safeguarding the interests of its 
children. The NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 


OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN discharges that duty and 


appeals to all true lovers of children to assist in ali its opera- 
tions. Financial help is greatly needed. Contributions 
should be sent to 

Robert J. Parr, Director, 40, Letcester-square, W.C. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Harmsworth’s History of the World 


8 vols., 30s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas and Gazeteer, 63s., for 30s.; Burke's: 
Armoury, 1884, rare, £4 4s. ; Phillimore’s How to Write the History ofa Family, 
1887, 25s., scarce; Pedrick’s Monastic Seals of the XIII. Century, 1902, 25s. ; 
Jewitt’s Corporation Plate, 2 vols., 45 5s., for 3cs.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 
1908, 31. 6d. net, for 21s. ; Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, 18s., for 9s.; Farmer, The 
Public School Word Book, 21s., for 8s. 6d. ; Fox Davies’ Heraldic Badges, 5s., for 
2s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Vernon Lee’s Studies 18th: 
Century in Italy, 21s., for gs.; How to Collect Continental China, 6s., for 4s. 5 
Meakin’s Lord of the Moors, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Slater's How to Collect Books, 6s., 
for 4s. Authors’ and Publishers’ Remainders Purchased. Valuable Books, 

urchased or exchanged for others. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16, 
JOHN BRIGHT-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


COCKERELL’S COALS. 
Che: J. COCKERELL & CO., Tower House, Trinity-square, E.C. 








BY ROYAL WARRANTS, 









House Coal 24s. 6d. | Hard Steam ..... ogee, AGS: Oe 
Best Coal ..... 26s. Bright Cobbles... 21s. 6d, | 
Best Silkstone.. 255. Hard Cobbles .. «+. 205. 6d. 
Best Kitchen .. a 23s. 6d. | Tower Kitcheners ....,... 185, 
ESO DIS signe ae creie'se ah Vase 22s, 6d. | 








ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION. 
Telegrams ‘* Wallsend,” London. Tel. No. 1027 Avenue (5 lines). 





"THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under} 
Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 


FRED. W. HOWELL, Secretary. 





There is HEALTH in SIMPLE DIET” 


and in the rest amidst cheerful surroundings which you get at 
BAYLIS HOUSE, SLOUGH, BUCKS. The past eight 
years have proved the superiority of the simple diet method (under 
medical supervision) for curing Gout, RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA, 
DEPRESSION, HEADACHES, ANAEMIA, DysPEpsiA, NEURALGIA, 
and other ailments. 


Write to the Secretary, Baylis House, Slough, for Illustrated } 
Literature free. : 


PRIEST’S COLLARS, &e. MEY’S SPECIAL 


MANUFACTURES. CLOTH-FACED PAPER OR 
SPECIAL WATERPROOF. No Laundry Troubles. 
ALWAYS A NEW COLLAR. Cheaper than washing. 
MEY’S, 9, NEWGATE-STRET, LONDON, E.C. (opposite G. P.O). 
NORTH CAPE & 


W © RWAY CHRISTIANIA 


YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE 
by R.M.S.P. AVON (Twin-Screw, 11,973 tons), from GRI pret 


July 6* and 2t to North Cape and Fjords (14 days). 
August 5 to Fjords (13 days). : 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 days). 
FROM £1 A DAY. *From Southampton July 5. 
For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet Q.N. 








THE ROYAL MAIL 
@ @ e @ STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
LONDON: 18, Moorgate-street, E.C,, or 32, Cockspur-street, S.W. 





_adverse minority were Major Archer-Shee, Mr. Rowland 


been a battle-signal for politicians. 


_ tare as contrasted with those of the Anglican clergy or even 
_ the Nonconformist. 


_ to the announcement of the re-election of Father Benedict 


vi 
ET CA TERA, 


Never since Cardinal Manning died has his birthday 
lacked commemoration ; but this July the anniversary is to 
be kept, quite beyond ‘ordinary custom, by a great open- 
air gathering in Battersea Park, thus recalling the memor- 
able Hyde Park demonstration at the Manning centenary 
three years back. Now, as then, the arrangements are in 
the hands of the League of the Cross—the League of the 
Cardinal’s own raising and love. ‘My brave household 
troops,” he used to call them with all the undernote of 
humour belonging to the phrase on the lips of a man of 
peace. Mr. John Burns, whose best memories include his 
association with the Cardinal in the settlement of the Dock 
Strike, has expressed, to its promoters, his sympathy with 
the forthcoming gathering, and his hope to be present 
and to speak. 

** 


A picturesque rite—which has the flavour of the 
unexpected and even of the paradoxical about it—takes 
place these fine days at the top of the Tower of Westminster 
Cathedral. Soldiers, not priests, are there to be seen ; 
and, instead of blessings bestowed on the city and the world, 
we have signal-practice, a code having been established 
between St. Edward’s Tower and the Crystal Palace. 


Pe LEER 


* * 
x 


At the Society of St. Vincent de Paul’s. last quarterly 
meeting, with Brother Knill (Lord Ripon’s successor as 
English President) in the chair, Brother St. Lawrence was 
able to announce the biographer’s acceptance of an offer of 
some record of Lord Ripon’s long association with the 
Society’s work. 

rae rs 

The majority for the Second Reading of Sir George 
Kemp’s Women’s Suffrage Bill last week included Lord 
Ninian Crichton Stuart (Unionist), and Mr. J. O’Grady 
(Labour), besides some thirty Nationalists, including Mr. 
Boland, Mr. Devlin, Dr. Esmonde, Sir T. Grattan Esmonde, 
Mr. J. MacVeagh, and Mr. W. Redmond. Among the 


Hunt, and Lord Edmund Talbot, together with a_half- 
dozen Nationalists. 
* 


Of late the Commission of the Peace has paradoxically 
But Justices who are 
ex-officio and in a sense elected escape the political contro- 
versies now waged round the Woolsack’s nominations. 
Catholic priests make appearances on the Bench necessarily 


And if priest magistrates in general are 
rare, Benedictine and Jesuit ones are perhaps particularly 
unexpected. A touch of the picturesque, therefore, belongs 


ScannelJ, O.S.B., as Chairman of the Cleator Moor Urban 
District Council, and of Father James Pinnington, S.J., as 
Chairman of the Clitheroe Rural District Council—offices 
which constitute their holders ex-officio J.P.’s. 


* * 
* 


““Pope’s Villa,” Twickenham, standing close to the site 
and within the grounds of the house where the poet lived 
for twenty-five years, is announced for sale. The actual 
habitation of the poet disappeared in 1809, through the 
vandalism of its occupant, Sophia Lady Howe, who razed 
it to the ground to build a more commodious dwelling. The 
poet’s famous pleasure grounds have been rearranged, 
and his grotto, ‘‘ wholly composed of shells in the rustic 
manner,” has long since disappeared. But the poet’s name 
will always cling to the spot, which has had later associa- 
tions with Mr. and Mrs. Labouchere, for many years the 
tenants of the existing villa. At Twickenham Pope was 
visited by Ministers of State, wits, poets, and beauties, and 
it was here that he died. It was Pope’s life-long Catholic 
friend, Nathaniel Hooke, who, greatly to Bolingbroke’s 
disgust, sent for a priest to give the dying poet the Last 
Sacraments. The priest found him, according to Carruthers, 
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‘resigned and wrapt in the love of God and man.” 
History does not identify the priest; not even that 
unfailing researcher, Dr. Burton, in his admirable “ Life 
and Times of Bishop Challoner,” is able to go beyond 
conjecture. It does not appear that the poet and the 
bishop ever met; though Dr. Burton records Challoner’s 
episcopal visitation of Twickenham in 1741, when Pope 
was living there. At that time a small community of 
Jesuits was at Twickenham, and at least one of the Fathers, 
on Dr. Burton’s showing, was personally known to the poet. 
This was Father Adam Piggott, the original authority for 
the facts about. Pope’s translation of the hyma ‘to St. 
Francis Xavier. ‘‘ Pope must have known, too,” writes Dr. 
Burton, ‘another of the Twickenham Jesuits, Father 
Walter Fleetwood, who had been, though long after the 
poet’s own schooldays there, the successful headmaster of 
the old school at Twyford.” Moreover, we know that at 
this time Pope had returned to the practice of religion, and 
was in the habit of hearing Mass (Charles Butler ee 
in Lady Peterborough’s private chapel. 


* 
* 


At Chatham the other day, Captain Whitefoord Ommanney, 


. 
ge 0 a a a al 


R.E.,—a highly promising young officer, whose untimely — 


death was due to pneumonia following an attack of measles, 
was buried with full military honours. 


Father Hessenauer, 


acting Chaplain to the Forces, performed the last rites at — 
the graveside, where the family mourners included Captain — 


Francis Metcalf Ommanney, R.N., of Blackheath, Captains 
BG 
and Rear-Admiral R. N. Ommanney. 
Ommanney entered the Royal Engineers in 1900, and took 
part in the Somaliland campaign three years later. He 
reached Captain’s rank in 1909, and last year obtained the 
post of Adjutant of the Training Battalion of Royal 
Engineers at Chatham. 


* * 
* 


The death of Mr. Charles Lyall at the age of 78 after a 
brief illness at his residence, 42, Clifton Hill, Maida Vale, 
was duly followed by a Requiem at the Church of the 
Sacred Heart, Kilburn. Addressing the mourners and 
friends present, Father O’Rourke spoke of the debt of 


and R. Ommanney, Sir Montague Ommanney, | 
The late Captain 


gratitude which the Fathers of the mission, in common with — 


the whole congregation, owed to Mr. Lyall for his unselfish 


efforts for the good of the Church and Schools for over 30 _ 


years. The presence of Sir Charles Santley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ben Davies, Mr. 


Barton McGuckin, and others was a 


reminder to the present generation of Mr. Lyall’s achieve- 


ments as a musician. 


He began his professional career in 


Australia in 1865 in Italian Opera, singing with Miss 


Catherine Hayes and Mme. Anna Bishop; later, he 


successively joined the Pyne and Harrison English Opera 


Company at Covent Garden Theatre, the Italian Opera 


Company at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and, after a season at 


the Gaiety Theatre, the Christine Nelsson and the Pauline 
Lucca Italian Opera tours. 
Carl Rosa Opera Company for several years until he retired 
in the eighties. There are some even now who remember, 
besides, Mr. Lyall’s caricatures of famous composers and 
singers that appeared from time to time in Zhe Musical 
World and cther journals. 
 & 
* 


“To the many Suffrage societies,” says Zhe Daily 
Chronicle, “that are to march—whether in thanksgiving or 
indignation—on June 17 has just been added a Catholic 
committee, of which the members are quite serious enough 
to make the vote the subject of something much more 
serious than mere wishes. They have placed themselves 
under the patronage of Joan of Arc, and have agreed upon 
a form of devotion to be practised by all members.” The 
form of devotion is the daily recital of a “ Hail Mary” and 
an invocation of Blessed Joan of Arc. The smile with 
which the announcement of these pieties is sometimes 
received hardly accords with Catholic wisdom. Anything 
worthy of great desire is surely properly held to be worthy 
of petitions which are registered in the face of Heaven as 
well as Earth. In this case the desire is an unselfish and 
charitable wish for the economic welfare of millions of 
working women whose hard and even de-humanising lot a 


He was prominent in the old 


share of political power will beyond question improve. - 
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Names of intending members are to be proposed to Miss 
E, M. Kendall, the Hon. Secretary, at 22, Wilberforce-road, 
Finsbury Park, N. 


* * 
* 


The Catholic scene in the Pageant of London is now 
so atranged as to include Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
others in addition to Benedictines, while thirty counterfeit 
nuns will also take part in the procession. The Committee 
with Bishop Butt as Chairman, in session at Arch- 
bishop’s House, has appointed a Sub-Commiitee, including 
Mgr. Moyes and Mr. Terry, with the assistance of Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Beck, to adjudicate upon details of 
costumes. Most of the performers attended the dress 
parade held at the Crystal Palace before the King and 


Queen, The names of candidates can still be received for 
the Pageant—men will be required chiefly as monks, women 
as nuns, 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LECTURE BY A PRIEST. 


On the evening of Thursday, April 27, an address was given 
to the Catholic students of Harvard by Prior Gilbert Higgins 
in the Newman Club House, Cambridge. The subject was 
“ Old Southwark,” from which John Harvard sprang. The 
reminiscences of the old Priory Church of St. Mary Overy, 
now St. Saviours Cathedral, and of St. Thomas’ Hospital, 
founded by the Regular Canons of that priory, were listened to 
with deep attention. A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
concluded the proceedings. 
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THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


BY THE REY. C. ROTHWELL. 


In the Latin Ordo for May 26 we find the note in italics: 
“TIncipit Supplicatio Novemdialis ante Pentecosten,” but in the 
English Calendar no reference or direction. Thus, unless our 
memory serves us well, we may forget that the Novena is one 
of prayer for the Reunion of Christendom. This Novena dates 
back for its permanence to a decree of Pope Leo XIII. of 
May 9, 1897. The Holy Father had already on June 20, 1894, 
issued his first Encyclical Letter on this subject, addressed “to 
the Rulers and Nations of the World.” On April 14, 1895, the 
Pope addressed the letter “to the English people who seek the 
‘Kingdom of Christ in the unity of the Faith.” On May 5 of 
the same year, 1895, within a month of the letter to the English 
people, Pope Leo issued a brief letter “to all the Faithful who 
read this letter,” in which he invited the observance of special 
prayers to the Holy Ghost for the Reunion of Christendom, 
either during the nine days preceding the Feast of Pentecost, 
or during the eight days following. On June 29, 1896, was 
issued the Encyclical Letter on ‘‘The Unity of the Church.” 
On September 13 of the same year was issued the Letter 
Apostolic concerning Anglican Orders. Finally, on May 9, 
1897, there was issued the Encyclical Letter which made the 
Novena permanent in these words: “ Wherefore we decree and 
command that throughout the whole Catholic Church this year, 
and in every subsequent year, a Novena shall take place before 
Whitsunday, in all parish churches, and also, if the local 
Ordinaries think fit, in other churches and oratories. 

All the above-mentioned Encyclical Letters and addresses 
were republished by the Catholic Truth Society, except that of 

May 5, 1895, and that of May 9, 1897, which alone have par- 
ticular reference to the Novena.= Some of the republished 
letters and addresses are now out of print in separate form, but, 
with the exceptions mentioned, may be found in the collected 
publications of the C. T. S., volumes 23-33; also’ in a volume 
entitled ‘The Reunion of Christendom,” still to be had, con- 
taining Pope Leo’s Letter of 1894, and that to the English 
people in 1895 ; Cardinal Vaughan’s addresses on the Reunion 
of Christendom at Preston in September, 1894; at Bristol in 
September, 1895; and his address on “ England’s Conversion 
by the power of Prayer” at the Birmingham Conference in 
June, 1890. The book ends with three lectures by Bishop 
Brownlow on the “ Reunion of England with Rome.” 

Considering that it is now fourteen years since the Encyclical 
of 1897 containing the decree of the Novena was issued, we fear 
that many even of the clergy who have been ordained since 
that time will not be well informed onthe matter. It is certainly 
desirable that the brief letter of 1895 and that of 1897 should 
be republished together. 

In 1904, the first year after the accession of Pope Pius X., a 
doubt was raised as to whether the Decree of Pope Leo 
was binding. The notice in the Ordo settles the doubt. But 
to be effective, the Novena, whether practised in public or in 
private, should be announced as set down in the Ordo, and 

_ explained on Sunday, May 21. 

. We might add here that we have just read over again from 

the pages of Zhe Tad/et¢ for August 10, 1895, the lecture on 
the Reunion of Christendom delivered by his Eminence 
Cardinal Moran in the Guildhall, Sydney, probably in the 
month of June, 1895. After the letters of the Holy Father 
-we know of no treatise so comprehensive as this of Cardinal 
Moran. It is as fresh and pertinent to-day as sixteen years 
ago ; it well deserves republication. 

Of more recent date we have 7he Reunion Magazine from 
the Anglican side and Zhe Lamp from Graymoor, Garrison, 
New York. 

In the month of January last, 1911, we learnt from our 
‘Catholic papers that Pope Pius X. had on December 26, 1910, 
addressed a letter to the Eastern Archbishops on the question 
-of reunion. 

About the same the Metropolitan of Beirut, the Greek 
Orthodox Archbishop, Mgr. Gerassimos Messara, issued a 
Pastoral Letter, addressed with the approval of the Patriarch of 
Antioch to all Orthodox Christians on the subject of reunion. 
This letter, as well as that of the Pope, was given in the 
Catholic papers of January 13, 1911. 

Just recently, as the Roman correspondent of The Tadlet 
informs us, on Tuesday, April 25, 1911, the Holy Father 
received in solemn audience his Beatitude, Mgr. Paul Peter III. 
Terzian, who was recently elected Patriarch of Cilicia of the 
Armenians. The Patriarch was accompanied by the Armenian 
Archbishop of Leopolis, the Greek-Bulgarian Bishop of Sabala, 
and the superiors and students of the Oriental Colleges in 
Rome, and read in Italian an address to the Pope expressing 
his loyalty and that of his people to the successor of St. Peter, 
and then postulated for the sacred pallium as the insignia of 
his patriarchal jurisdiction. The Holy Father in congratulating 
his Beatitude on being chosen for such a high office, confirmed 
him solemnly in the patriarchate, and promised to give him the 
pallium within a few days; and ended by urging the Catholic 
Orientals to win the favour and esteem of their dissident 
fellow-countrymen, as the best means for bringing them back to 
the unity of the one true Church. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
ESSAYS. 


By the Rev. HENRY IGNATIUS DUDLEY RYDER, 
With Frontispiece. 8vo. gs. net (Inland postage, 5d.). 


ConTEeNTs: A Jesuit Reformer and Poet—Revelations of 
the After World—Savonarola—M. Emery, Superior of St. 
Sulpice (1789-1811)—Auricular Confession—The Pope and 
the Anglican Archbishops—Ritualism, Roman Catholicism, 
and Converts—On Certain Ecclesiastical Miracles—The — 
Ethics of War—The Passion of the Past—Some Memories 
of a Prison Chaplain—Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning 
—Appendix—Some Notes on Ryder’s Controversy with 
Ward. 

‘* This is something more than a volume full of manly and original 
Christian thought expressed in a style of singular ease and dignity. It 
sets the top stone on a cairn raised partly by his own pen and partly 
by the affectionate memory of his friends and disciples, in honour of 


one of the most winning personalities of our generation.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 
THE INTELLECTUALS. 
By the Very Rev. CANON P. A. SHEEHAN. 
8vo., 6s. (Inland postage, 5d.). 


“* Altogether the book is a notable addition to Canon Sheehan’s 
works, and though more didactic than merely entertaining, will be read 
with interest by his many admirers.”—Catholic Herald. ; 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


THE JOB SECRETARY: 
An Impression. 
By MRS. WILFRID WARD. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
[On Monday next. 





Lives of the Friar Saints. 
Editors for the Franciscan Lives: The Very Rev. Fr. PROVINCIAL 
O.F.M., and C. M. ANTony. ; 
Editors for the Dominican Lives: The Rev. Fr. BEDE JARRETT, O.P., 
and C. M. ANTony.. 

The subject of this new series of biographies will be the lives of some 
of the principal canonised Saints of the Orders of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, several of which have never been written in English, and thé 
greater number of which, comparatively speaking, are little known to 
English-speaking Catholics. 

Lhe series will begin with the lives of the following Saints : 

Dominican. Franciscan. ° 
(1) St. Thomas Aquinas. (1) St. Bonaventure. 
By Fr. PLacip Conway, O.P. By Fr. LAURENCE COSTELLOE, 
Price Is. 6d. Inland Postage, O.F.M. Price 1s. 6d. Inland 
2d. [ Ready. postage, 2d. [Ready. — 





Christ in the Church: A Volume of Religious Essays. 
By the Rev. RoBERT IIuGH BENSON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. =>. 
[Inland Postage, 4d. 


‘*We can imagine no better book to put into the hands of an 





educated non-Catholic sincerely desirous of understanding tHe ethics of - 
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Catholicism.”—7ke Month. 
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THE LIFEANDTIMESof BISHOP CHALLONER 
(1691-1781). By Epwin H. Burton, D.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., 
Vice-President of St. Edmund’s College, Ware. With 34 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. Two vols. 8vo. 25s. net. (Inland 
postage, 6d.). 

THE DAWN OF THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN 
ENGLAND, 1781-1803. By the Right Rev. Mgr. BERNARD 
WarD, President of St. Edmund’s College, Ware. With 38 Illus- 
trations. Two vols. $8vo. 25s. net. (Inland postage, 6d.). 


THE PLAIN GOLD RING. By the Rev. Ropert 
Kane, S.J. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.). 
This book treats of marriage and such subjects as are connected with marriage. 
‘« We cannot imagine a more fitting present some parish priest or 
other friend could make to a young couple beginning life together.”— 
The Tablet. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. THIRD IMPRESSION. 
THE SERMON OF THE SEA, AND OTHER 
STUDIES. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Inland postage, 4d.). 


WORKS BY THE ABBE CONSTANT FOUARD. 


St. Peter and the First |Saint Paul and his 
Years of Christianity. Missions. With Maps. 
§~ Crown 8vo., 9s. Crown 8vo., 9s. 


The Last Years of St. St. John and the Close of 


; the Apostolic Age. 
Paul, With Maps. Cr. 8vo., 9s. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The Christ the Son of God: A Life of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. With an Introduction by CARDINAL MANNING, 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo,, 14s. Popular Edition, 8vo., Is. net 
paper covers, 6d. net. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSION-GIVING. 


We print a second instalment of the dialogue between Father 
B. Vaughan as a working man and Father Hassen, given in the 
church at Commercial-road during the Jesuit mission, 


Question.—Am I speaking to Jack Stiggins? You were out 
when I called on Monday. 

Answer.—Yes, they calls me Jack, o’ Peep-o’-dye Lyne. 

Q.—Have you been up to the mission? This is the last week 
—the men’s week. 

A.—Not yet, I’ad a mind to go Sunday, but I put in a dark 
’un last Saturday night, and I syse to the old girl, “ Go and get 
some grub for me an’ the snappers, and we'll make a pot o’ 
shackles, and we'll have a binder to-day.” Well, she goes up to 
Petticoat Lyne and she don’t get back before two o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon. When I sees her comin’ in I sees as she’s 
been well oiled, and I syse, “‘ Where are yer been all the dye?” 


She turns upon me and syse, “ What’s the matter wi’ you? I 
Pp y 


met Mrs. Jones, and ’er boy’s been took to the ’ospital, so I asks 
er to’ave a drop to cheer’er up a bit like.” Well, Father, I 


lost myself, and put it on ’er lamp, and then the fat was in the | 


fire, and she went for me with the frying-pan and putrid talk ; I 
I went out and got a skinful, and that’s the ’ole story. To-dye 
I’m queer and can’t do nothink, for I’ve a big ’ead and no 
bloomin’ mistyke. 
Q.—What is your job when you're at work? 
' A.—I’m a docker, but I’ve been broked in the fight and got 
pushed out. The ganger don’t offer to fook my wye, I can’t 
catch ’is eye. I’m not in the know with the ’eads, so I can’t 
click. . 
Q.—Why don’t you try your hand at something else when 
work on the riverside is slack? 
A.—Well, you see, it’s this wye, we’re always been dockers in 
_my family, and I never tried aught else but onct, when I was on 
the knuckle, and then I did sandwich, but never agyne. 
Q.—I never see the poor sandwich fellows without feeling sad 
and depressed myself. 
A.—Your Reverence, if ever there was slavery on earth it’s 
doin’ sandwich. There you goes walkin’ in your own funeral 
_ procession, a-carryin’ of your own torture chamber with yer. I 
could do myself in. Never agyne. 
Q,.—Was it the worst experience you ever had? 
A.—Yes, Father, jugging aint nothink toit. There you are 
sure of yer lye down, and a bit o’ packin’, and clean diggin’s. 
Q.—You must have courage and remember that later on there 
will be the old age pension and insurance against sickness and 
unemployment and what not. 
A.—The sooner some on us gets old the better. I’ve not 


_ earned a bob, a tanner, not yet a stiver this week. It’s a sugar 


baker’s walk as I’ve put in, though I’ve padded the ’oof all the 
time. The stream’s as flat as a mill pond. 
Q.—Tell me, what are you living on under these difficulties ? 
A.—My old girl is a sowin’ of a few sacks, and the neigh- 


- bours is good. But for Bill Jones I wouldn’t ’ave’ad an old 


saddle to put on. These bats was give to me, and are rukin’ 
on me, and this ’ere old shaker what’s tore all round the collar 
belonged once to our Jim. 

Q.—Your kiddies look bright and bonnie in spite of your 
trouble ! 

A.—Thanks to the Almighty God they gets a bit at the 
schule. But for what they gets there they’d go right under ; 
but if it wer’ in my power, Father, I wouldn’t let a snapper o’ 
mine touch a bit on it. It makes you creep with shyme to 
think yer can’t give a bite to yer own. : 


EXCUSES. 


Q.—Now, Jack, I want you to promise me to send your 
bonnie little ones to Mass on Sundays regularly. 

- A.—Now, it’s like this, Father, the old woman, if she ’appen 
to ’ave a few brads she'll go a marketin’ down the Salmon of a 
Saturday night, and she’s not back till the lights is out. Why 
none on us down this wye is in bed before Sunday mornin’. If 
you was, why, you wouldn’t get no sleep with scrappin’ goin 
on till dyebreak. At this time o’ the year it’s worse. It’s crool 
and chronic. 

Q.—Could not their mother put them to bed early so as to 

- have them up in time for Mass? 

A.—To tell you the truth, my missis is a sos, or what you 
calls a Protestant, and she don’t understand our religion. It’s 
alla puzzle to ’er and I can’t explain, I’m no scholar tho’ I 
understands mostly anythink. 

Q.—There’s the misery of mixed marriages. Is not the 
Church right in doing her best to stop them? But remember, 
Jack, you must be master in your own house. 

A.—It’s all very well talkin’, but you come round and ’ave a 
cut. Oh! she’s a be-eauty, she’s a star, she is—why, she’d 
shove it on yer till yer couldn’t stand. 

Q.—She would, Jack? 

A.—She would, not ‘arf. If I’d tell yer—Why she spins 
about like a two year old, an’ when she’s got her ’ops in, bless 
yer, no Copper, not cement plaster wouldn’t ’old ’er. 

Q.—Tell me, Jack, is your marriage all right? 

A.—Why no, Father, my marriage is all wrong: It was a 
dud marriage. 
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Q,—Well, you must call on me with your missis to-night, and 
after service we'll talk it over, and get all made right. 

A.—Thank you, Father, I’ll make her come. If I don’t go to 
Mass, you can bet your bottom dollar as I don’t let anyone rize 
a voice agyne’ our rerligion. If they did, I’d shove it on their 
dial quick. 

QO.—-You wouldn’t, Jack? 

A,—Not ’arf, if I tell yer. 

Q.—Jack, listen to me. Would you not do better to practise 
your religion than to get locked up fighting for it? Don’t you 
agree with me? 

A—Well, I’ve been pinched twice for it, and I’d willingly do 
time agyne for it. 

Q.—lf you would be regular at Mass, and made a reality of 
religion and came along, I believe your example would convert 
your wife. It’s when steam is up in the engine that the train 
follows. 

A.—It’s true for yer, Father. Often she’s told me“ I'll go 
right enough with yer to yer Church, if you'll bring yer 
ha’pence ’ome when you earns them, and look after me and the 
kids more nor ye do them outside.” ‘Leave the barley alone,” 
syes she, “ before yer talks to me.” 

Q.—Well, start, Jack, this very day and join in the Mission. 
Your Protestant wife is far better than you. 

A.—Listen to this, Father. The spouters what’s got the gift 


o the gab, and can tell the tile, syes that the Mission’s-only |, 


bunkum, and is meant only for gunoves and crooks. 

Q.—It’s quite right, the mission is indeed meant for these 
scalliwags, just as the Passion of Our Lord was meant for the 
poor thief. A mission is meant to carry out the word of Our 


Lord : “Come to me, all ye that labour,” and the other: “ Go] 


into the highways and byways and compel them to come in.” 

A,—Yes, Father, after all’s said and done our rerligion is the 
only one tha’ do touch yer ’eart, an’ there’s somethink as says 
there’s only one true rerligion and that is ours. 


GIVE PRAYER AND RELIGION A CHANCE. 


Q.—Now, Jack, promise me to say at least a short prayer 
morning and night and get your family on their knees too. 
Remember that our non-Catholic neighbours are kind and good 
to us. 

‘A.—That’s right, Father, but if my old china sees me a 
kneelin’ down she’d sye. “Look at’im! You ought to be on your 
knees, you ought, after giving mea pair o’ peepers, and calling 
the kids all the nymes yer could lay yer tongue to.” See, Father, 
she’d shove it on yer, though I must sye she’s better nor many 
a Catholic in the parish. 

Q.—Jack, live it down, be a man, and don’t mind her sneers : 


you deserve them. 


A.—Look ’ere, Father, I’m sick and tired 0’ prying. I al’ays 
says a pryer to myself when looking for work, and the snappers 
is always prying, but nothink comes of it: we’re as bad off as 
ever, and I feel on me down. 
~ Q.—Now, Jack, as a Catholic, you must buck up, think of 
what your Catholic ancestors went through on the hillsides in 
the hard times of the famine rather than take the soup from the 


soupers. It was their brilliant faith and constant prayer that 
made them hold out. Prayer may not lift your trouble, but it 


will give you courage to bear it. 


_ A.—It’s right, it’s what Mike ’Carty says, unless he’d been 
regular at his pr’yers and duties, he’d gorne under long ago. 


oe He’s never short o’ a job. 


~ Q—Will you do me a favour, Jack: will you give your 


- religion a chance for a twelvemonth, and carry in your pocket 


_ the beads, or a cross or medal to remind you of your promise? 


Nobody but yourself need know anything about it. 


_ A.—Yes, Father, I can and will do that. God bless yer. 


Q.—T'll tell you, Jack, what 1am going to do. As a memorial 
of the mission I am going to establish the Guild of the Blessed 
Sacrament for all the men of the parish. I find that where the 
men are the women will be, and the kiddies follow. Promise to 
be one of the first to join this Guild. , 

A.—If I join this ’ere affair, Father, and I made a bloomer 


_ afterwards, I’d have all the goody ones of the parish takin’ it 


- out of me; but if George Smith jynes I’ll jyne too. 


Q.—Be like me, Jack, and don’t mind what they say. You do 
your best, and if you fail go the very next Saturday into the 
confessional box, and you'll feel yourself like a two-year-old, ready 
for anything. The Dean has got his whole heart in this guild, 
and will be the director. 

A.—It’s a job like what you are speaking of, Father, what’s 
deadly wanted, and the Dean’s the man torunit. He's got go 
in ’im ; he’ll make ’em sit up ; he’s a bit ’ot is the Dean when ’e 
gets fairly on the job. 

Q.—I regard the Men’s Guild in a parish, if well worked, 
like a nursery that feeds the Church. It will keep the parish 
together ; and football and cricket clubs, and dramatic societies, 
as well as other good things, will all come out of it. 

A.—Believe me, Father, a strong Men’s Guild will do more to 
fill the Church, and empty the pubs, than even a Mission, and 
1 promise not to disappynt yer. 

O.—God bless you, Jack, and your wife and kiddies. If we were 
sure of having saved you and your family only out of this parish 
of 8,000 souls we should feel that this three weeks’ Mission 
was not in vain. Live for Him, Jack, who died for you, and you 
will be a credit to your country, and the pride of your Church. 
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ONE LAST APPEAL, 


HELP TO BUILD A LITTLE SANCTUARY FOR GOD ON THE WoLDs 
oF NortH LINCOLNSHIRE! ! 
GOODNESS TO Gop’s CHURCH Is A SAFE INVESTMENT, 
Then enlist to my cohort of six hundred strong 
And help me in rolling the good work along. 
** We'll each bring you something,” let good Catholics say, 
And our troubles financial will vanish away, 
DEAR FRIEND,—Our little sanc- 


on tie at D4 tuary is going steadily forward, but 















Ti gaar| WE have now exhausted all our 

@=) | resources, and we are anxious to 
i bring the work to a_ successful 
issue. Will your generous heart be 
moved to help us just a little in this |” 
good work—for God and the Faith 
of old? Acknowledement is made 
by Fr. Askew, Rector, Holy Souls 
Mission, Scunthorpe, North Lin- 
colnshivre. 



















Amount already received, £46 10s. 
Prayers are said each day at Mass for all benefactors and deceased 
relatives. ‘ 










May 25th is getting very near—who 
will help to provide the luncheon at 


the Opening of the New Church 
Tower and Social Hall at Pickering ? 


To show his sustained interest in the 
work, his Lordship is coming himself to 
open our Hall and Tower on the 25th, 


On such an occasion it is customary to 
providealuncheon. One can hardly aska 
Bishop to journey down to a country town _ 
to perform a ceremsny without at least 
showing him ordinary hospitality. And 
the many good friends who will also 
be present—must I send them into the 
towns and villages that they may buy 
bread ? 


Oh, what an overwhelming humiliation © 
that would be! 


I have no kitchen, no cook—nothing, — 
Therefore do 1 appeal to you to help me 
on this great day-—the climax of all our 
hopes and fears. ; . 


One does not mind going in want one- 
self—one gladly accepts the hardship of 
being one’s own cook and parlourmaid as 
well as parish priest. But when the 
Bishop comes—it is rather different then. 


Help me to provide hospitality at least 
sufficient. to keep our guests from dis- 
comfort. 


Help me at once PLEASE. 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 


Since last acknowledgment: L. McCaffery, tos. ; 
GiR., 413) Wo D. AY 42); W. Ge iG, Ars roa, 
Mrs. D., tos.; Anon., £1; Lady M. of T., £1 ; Rick- 
mansworth, ros. ; For 2 Masses, ros. ; For 7 (Anon.), 
41 158.; For 2, ros. ; Hon. Mrs. H., £1; Mrs. Hole, 
£1; small sums, 6s. A handsome ciborium veil. 





Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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_ God bless you. Before parting, Jack, tell me why it is you 
- Londoners do not attend Church on Sundays as well as the 
- Northerners do? 
A.—We gets too much oil into us, Father, and often we ain’t 
_ got noold togs to put on, and then it’s all hours before we gets a 
' wink, and by Mass time we’re fairly knackered. 
-. Q-—But I sometimes find my friends in bed at three and four 
‘in the afternoon, on Sundays, and having pork and stont there 
_ for their dinner. 
~ A.—See, Father, you can walk about all the week in your old 
saddle, but on Sundays everybody ’as got clean gear on ’’em and 
you feels ashymed of yersel and stops indoors. 

Q.—I fear, Jack, it’s the rent that runs away with too much 
much money, and the one room business makes a. mess of 
. Catholic morality. 

_ A.—That’s it ; we are all ’uddled together—-me, the missis, 
nd the kids in a couple o’ cupboards, and five bob for that. 
God forgive us ;: ’ow can yer expect things to go stryght when 
_ there’s no elbow-room? 

- Q.—TI hope and pray that the housing problem will soon be 
taken in hand, and then we shall have done with these plague 
spots on our map. 

_ A.-—Please God, Father, it’s elbow room as is wanted for 
- rerligion—-in our shanties rerligion gets no proper look in. We’re 
» packed like smok’d herrin’s. 

_ Q.—Never mind, Jack, the children down here are dear, 
bright and as good as to be found in any part of the Empire. 
A.— Yes, Bill Wilkin, as is in the know, tells me that a lot 
kiddies as ’e knows around this neighbourhood ’ave been a 
tellin’ their fathers all about the Mission, and ’ave been takin’ 
the winder curtins off and puttin’ ’em on their ’eads, and puttin’ 
their ’ands together, and sying, “This is ’ow we walks in the 
_ pocession.” That touches the fathers up a bit, and it fairly 
takes it all out of them. when the nippers goes on to put their 
little arms round their necks, syin’, “ Daddy, do come to the 

~ Mission, it'll do yer good.” 
































CHURCHMEN AND NONCONFORMISTS. 


‘The Church Times, commenting on the Bishop of Hereford’s 
arrangements for admitting Dissenters to a celebration of the 
_ Holy Eucharist on Coronation Day, says: 


On the pretext that the rule requiring that communicants 
must possess, through Confirmation, the status of communicants 
is a mere matter of domestic regulation, the Bishop of Hereford 
_ is arranging a celebration of the Holy Eucharist at which 
_ Dissenters are invited to communicate. It is necessary to call 
attention to the fact that Confirmation is not an_ institution 
Ri peculiar to the Church of England, but the common inheritance 
of the Catholic Church. It is the completion of the rite of 
' Baptism, now separated from it by the years intervening 
' between infancy and the age of discretion, but once universally, 
_ and even now in one part of the Church, administered at the 
time of baptism. The full rite confers the status of a communi- 
cant. If a Dissenter chooses to ignore the Catholic usage, 
_ that is no reason why the Church should go out of its way to 
accommodate him, and we can only regard the Bishop of 
_ Hereford’s proposed action asa piece of amiable but by no 
means harmless eccentricity. It occurs to us to ask if his 
lordship intends not even to ask if the intending communicants 
are baptised. For there are sects which lay no stress on Baptism, 
and it seemsto us that the Bishop of Hereford is offering 
facilities for the very gravest irregularities, to use the least 
_ offensive expression. A safer guide in this matter is the Bishop 
of London, who, in the recent Lent Mission, said, “In no 
_ matter is straightforwardness needed more than in religion. I 
honour a conscientious Nonconformist who sticks to his 
principles ; but itis no good trying to be half and half. Be 
i ‘one thing or the other. Why should you want to receive the 
Communion in the Church if you have not fulfilled the condition 
laid down by the Church—which is, Confirmation ?” 

A curious commentary on the claim of some people to have 
the right to be what the Bishop of London calls “half and half” 
is furnished by an incident that occurred in the City of 
_ Worcester. The Mayor, who appears to be a Methodist, 
recently wrote to the Dean and Chapter suggesting that his 
Methodist chaplain should read one of the lessons in the 

- "United Service” that is to be held in the Cathedral Church at 
the time of the Coronation. Very properly, the Chapter Clerk 
was instructed to say that it is contrary to custom to allow any 
but members of the Cathedral foundation to take part in the 
services. Thereupon, a member of the Corporation moved a 
- resolution to the effect that the Mayor’s loyalty would not be 
compromised if he did not invite the Corporation to attend the 
service officially ; and this resolution was carried mem. con., two 

Churchmen having abstained from voting. At the present rate 

of progress, Churchmen will soon not be allowed to call their 

souls their own. A non-Churchman shall be free to be as 
strict as he pleases, and to apply the rules of his sect to the 
exclusion of all outsiders, but a Churchman must have no rules, 
_ no principles, except so far as he may choose to apply them to 
himself ; on no account must he expect anyone else who wishes 
to play at occasional conformity to regard them. At Worcester, 
_ trouble might have been avoided if the Dean and Chapter had 
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8 "CHOICEST LONDON” 
Maraging Oirector 


Mecasaes Telephones KENSINGTON #3500( 4 lines) ry 


PRIVATE Hotel on Modern lines of 


Opened May Sth. 
luxurious refinement, ensuring the 


maximum of privacy and comfort. 


A large number of self-enclosed PRIVATE 
SUITES of from 4 to 6 rooms with Bath- 
room and Hot and Cold water in each room. 


Opposite the Rembrandt are the Victoria 
and Albert and Natural History Museums, 
and the BROMPTON ORATORY. 


Handsome Suites of Rooms for Weddings, 
Receptions, &c., especially convenient for 
marriages celebrated at THE ORATORY. 


MODERATE TARIFF. 


Inclusive Terms from 12/6 per day. 
May, June, July from 15/- per day. 


All public rooms and corridors are 
Steam Heated to maintain an 
equable and pleasant temperature. 


HOTEL REMBRANDT, 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS NEWBGOKS) 


CASES OF CONSCIENCE 


FOR ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES, 
By Rev. THOMAS SLATER, S.J. 
(Author of * Manual of Moral Theology’) Vol. I. 8vo., net 7s. 


Father Slater has proceeded with the same respect for methodic 
treatment as the most careful authors observe in a text-book on this 
branch of theology. Human Acts, Conscience, Laws, Command- 
ments, the Precepts of the Church, &c., are discussed separately and 
thoroughly, cases being given which establish the principles on which 
like cases may later be settled in the confessional. ‘ 


SPIRITUAL CONSIDERATIONS 


By Father H. R. BUCKLER, O.P. I2mo., net 5s. 


Like the author’s ‘Spiritual Instructions on the Religious 
Life,” this is a book ‘‘ to give light and assistance to every serious } 
and sincere Christian.” The eighteen chapters of the book, covering 
a range of 25c pages, deal with many phases of development in 
religious life. Father Buckler treats his topics thoughtfully and 
interestingly. ~ 


BENZIGER’S LATEST JUVENILES 
JUNIORS OF ST BEDE’S 


By Rev. T. H. BRYSON. I2mo., net 3s. 


A story of boys at college, their games, the championship, the 
honour of the school, The book has an irresistible charm for boys 
and girls, 


THE LITTLE GIRL FROM BACK EAST 


By ISABEL J. ROBERTS. 16mo., net, Is. 6d. 


Polly Day spends a vacation in California and returns ‘‘back east ” 
with a heart full of strong affection for her western friends. 


a Catholic Authors wishing to 
WW) place their manuscripts with an American pub- 
fisher will be interested to know that we have 
sli, the best advertising facilities, 
“All|, Catholic Book News, For Priests 
ies a —ab = and Religious (Monthly 15,000-25,000). 
iger’s Magazine, The Popular Catholic Family Monthly (Monthly 
75,000), Subscription 10s. a year. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 


BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.wW. 
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been content to arrange for a special service on Coronation 
Day, and avoided the misleading use of the term “ United.” 
They would thus not have laid themselves open to misunder- 
standing. 





OBITUARY. 


el 
CANON T. HOLLAND OF YARM. 


We regret to record that the Very Rev. Thomas Canon Holland 
died at his residence, Holywood House, Yarm, on May 2. He had 
been ailing for some time, and his death was calm and peaceful. He 
died fortified by all the rites of the Church. The remains were 
removed on Thursday, May 4, to the Church of St. Mary, Yarm, of 
which he had been pastor for more than twenty-three years. For two 
years more he had lived in retirement so that a quarter of a century had 
been passed in the little Town of Yarm. 

The Requiem Mass took place on the following day and was cele- 
brated by the Very Rev. Canon Dodds, assisted by the Rev J. G. 
Conlan as deacon, and the Rev. W. Storey as subdeacon. In the 
sanctuary were the Right Rev. Mgr. Shanahan (Thornaby), the 
Very Rev. Canon Dolan (Scarborough) the Very Rev. Canon Nolan 
(Southbank). 

The priests present at the Obsequies were the Rey. P. Lynn, the Rev. 
R. Roche, the Rev. J. O’Leary, the Rev. J. Barry, the Rev. J. Moran, 
the Rev. A. Gryspeert, the Rev. S. McMahon, the Rev. P. Cronin, 
the Rev. A. Van den Bossche, the Rev. J. McGlone, the Rev. G. 
Walsh, the Rev. R. Taylerson, the Rev. R. FEloliday, the Rev. J. 
Byrne, the Very Rev. Canon Griffin, the Rev. F. Calvert. 

The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Canon Dolan, of 
Scarborough, who took as his text the words: ‘‘ Blessed is the man 
to whom God has not imputed sin, in whose spirit there is no guile ” 
{Psalm xxxi. 2). It is fitting, said the preacher, that a few words 
should be addressed to you as we are gathered together in this little 
parish church round the remains of dear Canon Holland, who has 
passed away full of years, of virtues and good works, and who for nearly 
twenty-three years was the pastor of this mission. We have come to 
pay him the last offices which the Church affords for the humblest of 
her children, and give expression to our regard and affection to his 
memory. With much distrust did I accept the request to fulfil this 
duty in the name of the Chapter and in respectful sympathy of the 
clergy. He had, as you know, lived this last year in retirement here 
amongst you in feeble health, gradually growing weak and infirm, but 
he has been carefully and assiduously attended by the Rev. John 
Conlon with brotherly love, and from his hands he has received all the 
last rites of Holy Church. In strong faith, in constant prayer, in 
patient resignation he has given an example of great Christian 
courage, ‘*Tormentum mortis non tangit eum.” The fear of death has 
not touched him, and with St. Paul he could say ‘‘ to die is to live with 
Christ.” Revv. Fathers, itis not my office or duty to speak in flattering 
or undue praise, but we can say that as in life so in death he has 
given example of high and worthy virtues. A brief review may be 
permitted of his life, for in his day he accomplished great things. Born 
in 1830 at Ardfert, Clonakelty, Co. Cork, Thomas Holland gained his 
early education at Ross Academy, and then feeling the call to the priest- 
hood he became a student at Ushaw College, where he passed with 

success through his studies. Now it was in 1856 that I first saw him, 
and he was then in the higher school, but he very kindly took an 
interest in my brother, Canon Stephen Dolan, and myself, and that 
‘interest continued to his death. I have therefore to offer my personal 
regard and friendship during these fifty-five years. He was fortunate 
enough to go for some time to the English College, Rome, for part of 
his theological studies, and his stay there gave him a deep/and lively 
interest in Rome and all that concerned the Pope, &c. He received 
his priesthood from Bishop Grant in the year 1860, and was sent to his 
first curacy; then he went to St. George’s, York, first as curate and 
afterwards as pastor, and to this day his memory and good works are 
held by the people in benediction. Then he was appointed to South 
Bank, and this centre he worked so that his name lives gratefully in the 
memory of the Catholics of this great and wide district. Ele was held 
in esteem by capitalists and workmen, and in many emergencies and 
difficulties was the adviser and counsellor of those noble and heroic 
workers who valued his influence and advice. He was made 
a member of the Chapter about the year 1884. In obedience 
to the wishes of his Bishop he left the district for other missions 
less Jaborious and less anxious, but the people never forgot their 
affection towards him, and now, after 25 years, again you come 
to honour his memory and to pray for the repose of his soul. His 
character was marked by high culture and a varied knowledge of 
subjects outside his priestly office. He had a gifted mind, a Celtic 
love for books and literature, for art, and this knowledge made his 
influence and name revered and respected. Outside the Catholic body 
he could reckon many friends who valued his advice and. admired the 
sturdy outspoken honesty of his character. The best tribute we can 
pay him is to remember his example and virtues and pray for his soul, 

At the conclusion of the address the Absolutions were given by the 
Very Rev. Canon J. Dodds.. The cortége was formed, and the remains 
were conducted by road to the Catholic Cemetery, North Ormesby, 
Middlesbrough. The last prayers at the graveside were read by the 
Rey. John Conlon in presence of a large concourse of people from the 
neighbourhood of Middlesbrough. R.I.P. 





In order to commemorate the Coronation of their Majesties in June 
next, the Lord Mayor and citizens of Bristol intend presenting a box 
of chocolates to between seventy and eighty thousand school children. 
On the lid of the box are enamelled portraits of the King and Queen 
on ared ground, the background being of blue, the Royal Arms in 
gold on white, and the device of the rose, shamrock and thistle suitably 
introduced. The execution of the order has been entrusted to Messrs, 
J. S. Fry and Sons, Ltd., of Bristol and London, appointed manufac- 
turers to their Majesties and to H.M, Queen Alexandria. 





YOU DON’T WANT MEAT 





POWER’S WHISKEY. 
PURE, POT STIEL 
“THREE SWALLOW” 


Made solely from malt and 










corn grown in Ireland. 


JOHN POWER & SON, Ltd., 
JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, DUBLIN. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


DISTILLERS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





But you must have nourishment. Try 
THE STANDARD 


PROTOS E, NUT MEAT. 


Made entirely from choice nuts and wheat, 
Delicious, nutritious, and easily digested. You 

will be surprised and delighted with Protose; | 

many people have given up meat after trying 
Protose, for everyone admits the risk they run . 
in eating the flesh of animals that are very | 
likely to be diseased at the time of killing. 

Think about it, and if you would really like 

to try Protose send 3d. in stamps, mentioning 

this paper, to ; 


International Health Association, Ltd., 


Stanborough Park, Watford, Herts. 


N.B.—And if you are not yet acquainted with Granose Flakes 
or Biscnits ask when you send fora FREE SAMPLE. It is the 
daintiest Breakfast Food you ever saw. Cures both indigestion 
and constipation. : 





Analysis proves that 





contain 70% more nourishment than 


any other oats.—Vide Lancet. 
PORRIDGE IN PERFECTION. 
4 minutes’ boiling only. Gd. pkt. 


PLASHIGN is used by the ROYAL FAMILY 


| ORE RNC SESE SI ES STE SEE PE ES ST 
TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON, 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY 
| HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
These Large and Well-appointed Temperance Horets have Passenger 
Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Perfect Sanitation, 

Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters, \ 
BEDROOM, ATTENDANCE, and TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 

pingle from 5/6 to 8/- 
TABLE D’HO DINNER (6 COURSES), 3/- 


full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
Thackeray Hotel. 


Kingsley Hotel— 
‘BooxcraFT, Lonpon.”’ ‘* THACKERAY, Lonpon.”! 
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REVIEWS.—( Continued from page 729.) 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE. 


Mans Supreme Inheritance. By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER. 
5s. net. London: Methuen. 


ANY years ago an American critic declared that in 
England good means good to eat. It was an invidious 
distinction to name England in particular, for we are ready to 
maintain that there is as much appreciation in England as in 
any other country of the various kinds of goodness. However, 
the American writer, wishing to justify himself, said, “Listen to 
their National Anthem: they don’t wish their Queen a blessed 
eternity ; they do not pray that she may be virtuous or wise ; 
but they bluntly beg heaven to allow her for a long time in 
“health and wealth’ to live.” 

This criticism comes back to mind on opening a book in 
which the “supreme inheritance” of man is supposed to be a 
vigorous animal life. Mr, Alexander is a London medical man, 
who wants us all to become Samsons through “‘ education and 
re-education ” in scientific breathing, and in bodily poses (with 
avery big Greek name), and through being allowed, when 
children, to grow in mind and body according to our own 
likings, and not according to the ideas of our elders. He is 
also very desirous that we should all gain conscious control of 


_ our own body, and, by such control, preserve or recover 
perfect physical health and strength. The late Henry George, 
when arguing against Socialism in the case of the body politic, 


declared that it was like an attempt to regulate the functions 
of our frame by conscious will. Mr. Alexander wou'd have 
‘been untouched by th argument or comparison. 

A reader of his book—which is one of the curious signs of 
the times—is struck by the fact that what he promises us as an 
“inheritance” is not atall an inheritance, but something to be 
acquired by our laborious efforts. We are told that we are 


the descendants of the lowest kind of creatures, and that our 
eye or hand has been developed “ by an infinitely slow action” 
in the course of millions of years. 


Certainly those ‘who can 
believe such statements, without the smallest possibility of 


proof (even supposing the world left without any information } 


as to its origin), will believe anything, and Mr. Alexander may 


troubled about his inside. 


‘phernalia of middle-age romance. 


_ Tripoli. 


safely claim to be as good a faith-healer as anybody else. 
If there is much vogue in London for this kind of thing, 


‘it isno wonder that so many Londoners find life a burden, and 
wish to part with their appendix. 


Life would not be worth 
living if a man could not breathe and walk and digest as easily 
-as the animals from which-he is said to be descended, as freely 
and successfully as M. Jourdan talked prose. Perhaps, how- 


 -ever, the gymnastic efforts recommended by Mr. Alexander, 


and his confusing language about sub-conscious “ mastery of 
the body” may be beneficial to someone or other who is 
Perhaps also such a one will be 
perfectly cured only in the same disappointing circumstances 
asthe Frenchmen, whose devoted doctor, after long persever- 
ance in the use of a safe and infallible cure, threw up his hands 
exclaiming: “ Il est mort guéri !” 





THE LADY OF TRIPOLI. 


The Lady of Tripoli. A Romance by MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
London; Chatto and Windus. 


HE early scenes of this romance take place at, or near, 
Bordeaux, at the time when Louis, surnamed Le June, 
theld sway in France. Its later scenes are laid on the 
Mediterranean and at Tripoli. The usual medizyal stage- 
properties and stage-businesses are present. We have massive 
-citadels high on rocky crags, portcullises, drawbridges, trumpets, 
galleons, and argosies weighed down with sandal, silk, and 
spices ; we have scribes and scriptoriums, vielles and gitterns, 
‘crusades and pilgrimages, knights, troubadours, templars, 
astrologers, jongleurs, and all the rest of the familiar para- 
Denuded of its gaudy 
trappings, the plot of the story is mainly as follows. A knight 
at Bordeaux and a lady at Tripoli have never been in love ; but 
each wants to be in that sentimental condition. Both have 
conceived high ideals of what the objects of their affections 
ought to be ; both have determined that, unless the exact ideal 
is found, love is, and shall be, out of the question. Each 
accidentally hears of the other; and each, after listening toa 
very brief and vague description of the other’s charms and merits, 
becomes wildly and even madly in love with that other, although 
they have- never seen each other and no communication has 
ever passed between them. In the last chapter, the hero, 
who has gone’ to seek the heroine, is found lying seriously 
ill in the guest house of the Knights Templars at 
The heroine hears of his arrival and hastens 
to his bedside, ‘My Lady, my beloved!” says he. ‘My 
Lord and Prince!” says she. Presently she slips “her 
arm around him,” and virtually proposes to him ; whereupon— 
we infer from the shock of her proposal in his weak condition— 
“with a sigh of deep content, he” pillows “his head upon her 
breast,” and dies. 
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IT? 


The Sunbeam is still the only Bicycle which has a 
really Weather-Proof Gear Case and a proper System 
of automatic Lubrication. 
Why do Riders waste their energy driving round badly 
lubricated Chain and Driving Bearings ? 
Why not let the Cycle keep these clean? Why not let 
the Cycle itself oil these Parts? Think of the power 
you waste and the Time you spend doing work that the 
Cycle itself will do for you—IF it is a Sunbeam—IF it 
has the Little Oil Bath. 
On the New All Black Sunbeam an aluminium Silver 
alloy takes the place of Plated Parts. It does not rust. 
The Bicycle is cleaned any time ina few minutes with 
a damp Sponge. 
Lilustrated List sent free on application to 

J. MARSTON Ltd.—9 Sunbeamland— 

Wolverhampton. 

London Showrooms— 
157-158, Sloane-street (by Sloane-square), S.W. 
Cecil House, 574, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 



















D L to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 
slJeles twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORDDEUTSCHER 
LLOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. 








Twin-Screw. |Tons. | Next Departures, Destination. 
Roon 8,133 | May 15 Australia, =: . 
Prinzess Alice to,gtr | May 23 Straits, China, Japan. * 
Litzow 8,818 | June 6 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Goeben 8,792 June 12 Australia. 

Kleist 8,950 | June 20 '' Straits, China, Japan.* 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 





Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, S.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 


, 


‘eS ESRI RRS LE SE AEP PN ME A LS ELE 
HEATING Most up-to-date System installed in Churches, | 


Schools, Residences, Public Halls, &c. Domestic 
atesand Illnstr- Hot} Water Supply. Greatest economy in full 
ated Price Lists consumption. No skilled attention required. 


on application. BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., Norwich, | 


CONSUMPTION OR DECLINE. 


A Mother’s Anxiety. 


PARENTS who have delicate children suffering with weak Jungs, or threat- 
ened with Consumption, will be interested in the following testimony of Mrs. 
Crarxk, of 48, Harrowby-street, Prince’s Avenue, Liverpool. Her little daughter 
had been delicate from infancy, requiring more than ordinary care. At the age 
of 12 she suffered from cold after cold, affecting the chest and throat. Her 
mother says: “I was afraid of her going into decline,”’ Ordinary reme- 
dies having failed to effect any improvement in the child’s health, her mother | 
decided upon giving her a course of 


Congreve’s Elixir. 


As she persevered with it, health and strength gradually came te the weakly 
child, and to use Mrs. CLark’s own words, 


“REMOVED ALL. ANXIETIES.” 


On the 17th March, ror, the mother reports to Coombe Lodge: ‘‘I am glad 
to say that my daughter now enjoys good health.” 





Special. Estim- 




















Tave been for 


aovenare 85 YEARS 
Cured b 
BRONCHITIS Congreve’s Blixir, 


Of all Chemists, price 1/134, 2/9, 4/6. and 11/-. Mr. Congreve’s well-known 
work on Consumption sent free on application to No. 110, COOMBE Lopes, 


Precxuam, Lonpon, S.E. 
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- JMLISS LLOYD wishes to. recommend 





or NURSERY GOVERNESS (20). 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three's 55 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d, 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od, 





each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d, 


Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 


per line... Is. od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 55. Od. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 
Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from THE TABLET should enclose 3d. to cover 

cost of postage. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o'clock. "istablished 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.’ Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 


MPLOYMENT BUREAU for 


Governesses, Typists, and Domestic Servants, 
74, Shaw-street, Liverpool, Hours 1oto 1 and 3to 5, all 
days (excepting Wednesdays). _ Booking fee 1s. ; 
engagement fee 2s. 6d. up to £20 a year. Apply 
Manager. 


AS HOUSEKEEPER (Working) to 
M Jady or gentleman, or good cook in small 
family. Experienced. London ornear. Please state 
wages and particulars. A. B., 12, Passmore-street, 
Chester-terrace, S. W. 


Gj OCK HOUSEKEEPER, disengaged 
June. London and Scotland preferred. £45 to 

#50. Another asCOOK. £28 to £30. Disengaged 

May 28. Agency, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 


OUSEMAIDS (2 Under). Disen- 
gaged May 28. Excellent references. Another 
(Spanish). Five years’ reference in Scotland, Dis- 
engaged now. Agency, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh, 


ADY ALICE REYNTIENS. tho- 

roughly recommends aa HEAD GARDENER 

‘Laws. Experienced. Hard worker. Given every satis - 

Can work electric light engine. Catholic. 

Good references, three years. Kirtling 
Tower, Newmarket. 


AUNDRY-MAID, head of two or 

three, or help given. One year’s good character, 

Agnes Hayward, 53, Lansdown-road, 
d Charlton, Kent. 

















RS. ARBUTHNOT wishes to recom- 

mend young man to be UNDER COACH - 

MAN or Chauffeur. Two years in present situation. 
Apply Joseph Sharp, St. Philip's, Winchester. 


her late mother’s MAID (Catholic). Good 
needlewoman, hairdresser. Speaks French. Temporary 
os ene Apply A. M. D., 13, Ovington-street, 


M ISS S. POLLEN, Rodbourne, 


Malmesbury, recommends superior NURSE 
Some experi- 


Fond of children. . Also COOK. or COOK- 





GENERAL in small family (32), trustworthy ; and 
_ UNDER-HOUSEMAID (22). 
RS. WALDORF. ASTOR will 


recommend W, Friend as GARDENER 
(Head). Fourteen and a-half years ’experience in all 


branches. Three ani a-half years present situarion, 
Aged 29. Catholic. Married when suited. Ctiveden, 
Taplow. 


ISS CAPEL MIERS wishes to 

recommend Useful MAID or SEWING-MAID. 
Been with her two years. Also KITCHENMAID. 
Aged about 17. Both leaving on account of death in 
family. Lindley Wood, Corbett-street, Droitwich. 


ARLOURMAID.—Tall ; good refer- 


ences. £28 to £30. Disengaged May 28, 
Agency, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 


OUNG French Lady (30), Catholic, 
well educated but without brevet, desires situa- 
tion"in good English family—Catholic or Protestant— 
as Institutrice, and to teach French to young children. 
Excellent needlewoman and plays violin. JLeaves home 
on account of reverse of fortune. Daughter of retired 
Naval officer, Can give best references. Salary 
required. Engagement wished for end of July. Address 
ne A. Carpentin, 7obis, Rue de la Polle, Cherbourg, 
rance 


THE VEABLET: 





DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground, 
Very central. 


An ideal winter house. 


Close to golf links. 


South aspect. 
Separate tables. 


every floor. 


(Saturday, May 13, ror. 





Full-sized billiard table.- Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 





YOUNG Lady with experience desires 
post in Convent or Catholic school. Music, 
singing, English, and French. Apply to The Lady 
Abbess, Oulton Abbey, Stone, Staffs. 








SITUATIONS VACANT. 


ELIABLE NURSE (R.C.) required 

for June 20. Willing to go to Italy for the 
winter. Apply Mrs. W. Fairfax Cholmeley, 2, Foulis- 
terrace, South Kensington. 


\ X JANTED, near Dublin, an English 

Roman Catholic GOVERNESS for four young 
children, eldest six years. State age, salary, refer- 
ences, Madam O’Conor, Clonalis, Castlerea, Co. Ros- 
common, Ireland. 


ANTED, male 





ORGANIST for 


Country Church. Able to train small male 
choir. Free house; salary. Apply, with full particu- 
lars of experience, references, &c., to G. S. Storey, 
Estate Office, Everingham, York. 


WANTED, a LADY COMPANION 

(Roman Catholic), Must be musical. Age 
30 to 35. Light household duties, and would be 
required to look after the housekeeping. Small house 
in country. Two servants. Quiet life. Salary £30 
per annum. Apply A. L., Ousedale House, Offham, 
Lewes. 











WILL any Lady recommend NURSE 
: for country place? Accustomed to infants and 
young children. Roman Catholic. Wanted June 1. 
NURSERY-MAID also wanted. Hon. Mrs. Drum- 
mond, Farr Lodge, near Henley-on-Thames. 





LEGAL NOTICES. 





AME ADA CICELY GEORGINA 
BROWNRIGG, Widow, Deceased.— Pursuant 
to the Statute 22nd and 23rd Victoria, Chapter 35, 
intituled ‘‘ An Act to further Amend the Law of Pro- 
perty and to Relieve Trustees,” Notice is Hereby 
Given, that all creditors and other persons having any 
debts, claims. or demands against the Estate of DAME 
ADA CICELY GEORGINA BROWNRIGG, widow, 
late of White Waltham, near Maidenhead, in the 
County of Berks, who died on the 17th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1911, are hereby required to send particulars in 
writing of their debts, claims, or demands to us, the 
undersigned, as Solicitors to the Executors, on or before 
the ist day of June, torr, after which date the said 
Executors will proceed to distribute the assets of the 
said deceased amongst the persons eatitled thereto, 
having regard only to the debts, claims, and demands 
of which they shall them have had notice, and that they 
will not be liable for the assets, or any part thereof, so 
distributed to any person or persons of whose debt, 
claim, or demand they shall not then have had notice, 
Dated this 28th dav of April, rozr. / 
WITHAM, ROSKELL, MUNSTER and WELD, 
1, Gray’s Inn-square, London, W.C. 
Solicitors for the said Executors. 





RS. MARIA THERESA EYSTON, 


Deceased.—Pursuant to the Statute 22nd and 
23rd Victoria Chapter 35intituled ‘‘An Act to further 
Amend the Law of Property and to relieve Trustees,” 
Notice is Hereby Given that all Creditors and other 
persons having any debts, claims, or demands against 
the Estate of MRS. MARIA THERESA EYSTON, 
late of Stanford-place, Faringdon, in the county of 
Berks, who died on the 11th day of March, 1911, are 
hereby required to send particulars in writing of their 
debts, claims, or demands to us, the undersigned, as 
Solicitors to the Executor on or before the rst day of 
June, 1911, after which date the said Executor will 
proceed to distribute the assets of the said deceased 
amongst the persons entitled thereto, having regard 
only to the debts, claims, and demands of which he 
shall then have had notice, and that he will not be 
liable for the assets, or any part thereof, so distributed 
to any person or persons of whose debt, claim, or 
demand he shall not then have had notice. 

Dated this 28th day of April, rorz. 
WITHAM, ROSKELL, MUNSTER, & WELD, 

1, Gray’s Inn-square, London, W.C. 

Solicitors for the said Executor. 


HOUSES, &c. 
OSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH 


(near Corpus Christi Church).—Three recep- 
tion-rooms, 7 bed-rooms, good offices. Rent 475. k 
Godwin Pratt, 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe. 


ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as ‘The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c, Land can also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about 700 acres. For full par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 


¢ .LOUCESTERSHIRE. — TO LET, 


Furnished, July, August, and September, ‘“‘ The 
Wings,” Kemerton, near Tewkesbury, small HOUSE, 
very near Catholic Church. — Hall, three reception- 
rooms, eight bed-rooms (including two servants’ rooms), 
bath-room (hot and cold laid on), &c. Linen, plate. 
Well stocked garden. 4% guineas weekly, including 
gardener’s wages. Apply H. A., above address. 














CURR EY Crt FREEHOLD PRO- 

PERTY. 10 miles from London, suitable for an 
institution. Five minutes from trams, ten minutes 
from three stations. It comprises an old-fashioned 
MANSION, well set back from road, with’ lodge’ 
entrance. The mansion contains 14 bed-rooms, bath 
and dressing-rooms, drawing, dining and morning- 
rooms, and, library, conservatory,  billiard-room, 
kitchen and offices, pantry, &c. Large stabling, small 
farmery with Jarge meadows. Extensive walled-in 
garden with hothouses. Finely timbered ground with 
cedars, oaks, hollies, and elms, and about a third of a 
mi'e of the river Wandle, which is the boundary of 
the property on the north side, The estate measures 
about 30 acres. The buildings are in bad repair. 
Owing to the decease of one of the owners, and the 
general depression of the property market the estate is 
for sale at the extremely low price of £7,250 (seven 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds). Apply to 
Duncan Stewart and Sons, Builders, London-road, 
Wallington. 


Conte DEVON.— Beautifully — fur- 
nished HOUSE.—Two sitting-rooms, five bed- 
rooms; bath (h. and c.). Indoor sanitation. Coach- 





house, garage, stables. Good gardens. Five minutes 


July, August. Charming country- 
Heathcot, Abbotskerswell, S. 


nunnery. June, 
side. Moderate rent. 
Devon. 


"F°O RELIGIOUS ORDERS AND 

OTHERS.—FREEHOLD (within 8 miles of 
London), large MANSION standing within high 
walls, enclosing € acres of well-timbered grounds. 
House contains magnificent reception-rooms, many 
bedrooms, fine hall and internal decoration. 
diate possession. Apply 307, TABLET Office, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden. ; 


WANTED, Furnished HOUSE, five 


bed-rooms, large grounds, near Catholic 


Church, in Surrey.. Within 20 miles of London, July, — 


August, September. Apply No. 354, TABLET Office, 


HOTELS, &c. 
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ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 
sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington, Re 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 


standiag in own grounds, in one of the finest 


positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens — 


and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. 


- Con- 


venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. _ 


Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and. 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated ; luxuriously 
farnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 





cuisine, Garage. Write for terms. Phone 290, West. _ 


LACTON-ON-SEA.— St. Michaels 


Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 
fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary of rma- 
nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 


also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 





REIMS. — “LA CHAMPAGNE” — 


Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic 
house, 125 francs monthly. Best references. Old 
pea city, fon nee ee Aérodrome. 5 

or particulars apply to the Directrice Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, uatiende hs 


UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’s, 


’ Sorsiton Hirt, S,W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level. Gravel soil, Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘* Matron.” 


The Certainty of Comfort.—The 


great feature of Clytha is that visitors can run down 
for a week-end or longer with the complete confidence 
of being perfectly comfortable during their stay. The 
house has been fitted with every modern convenience, 
the cuisine receives the untiring watchfulness of the 
management, the staff are assiduously attentive. The 
air is invigorating, the country charming, and there is 
a Catholic chapel in the Convent next door ; station, 
golf-links, and river close at hand. Further details 
from Miss Morgan, ‘‘ Ciytha. 


FINANCIAL, 


O INVESTORS:—FOR SALE, 20 
- PREFERENCE SHARES of £5 each fully 
paid in Industrial Company doing excellent and rapidly 
increasing business, Fixed Dividend regularly paid 
6 per cent. per annum, with further participation in 
surplus profits. Turnover and profits for year ending 
1g‘o are considerably im excess of r909 and previous 
years. As owner is requiring the cash, will accept 
44 10s. per share for all or part from immediate 
purchaser, who will also be entitled to last year’s 
Dividend. Address F. W. I., care of 120, Lancaster- 
road, Notting Hill, London, W. 
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THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 


The Rev. W. Finucane writes from the Catholic Church, Bangor: 
Now that the output of the C. T. S. is so vast and varied, might not 

we priests sometimes work in with our discourses a_ brief description 
with extracts of some booklet, pamphlet, or leaflet ; and have sufficient 
copies for sale at our church-door bookstalls, with somebody to push 
the sale ? The eloquence of this suggestion will shine better in the deed. 
A sister hint to do the same for the Welsh is even more eloquent. 
’ Welsh minds, like others, are broadened and leavened by travel from 
heme, or by knowledge coming home to them. The Catechism, the 
Garden of the Soul, and the Epistlesand Gospels, are now obtainable in 

_ Welsh ; and most of us have Welsh friends in or out of Wales. Com- 
pared with English, a booklet in Welsh, because so much rarer, is 

- almost as precious, as prized, and as striking as an old MS. We 
_ clerics and layfolk should take the hint !| More sustaining ‘perhaps in 
its interest than even such a booklet is the ‘‘ Cennad Catholig Cymru,” 
» or ‘* The Little Messenger of Catholic Cambria,” which every month 
- comes to charm us (it costs but one penny, or Is. 6d. per annum post 
free, and may be had from Father Trebaol, O.M.I., of Llanrwst). 
_ Here again ve have eloquence in a deed of purchase—the more so as 
- the contents are compelling. ‘‘ Redigio” is the motto and the soul of 
; the ‘*Cennad.” The Welsh reader breathes again the atmosphere of 
_ Catholic days and the odour of Welsh sanctity, as saints like St. 
_ David and St. Winefride, martyrs, history, instruction, exhortation, 
prayers, living deeds, tradition, the bards, the Fmitation, the Gospels, 
are made to speak once more in Cymraeg or English. Our good 
_ Bishop warmly recommends this ‘‘ Little Messenger,” as his lordship 
has already given us the example of his pastorals in the two languages, 


xs 


, 

The hint I give I have tried ; and Bangor is already responsible for 
_ fifty copies, the University College here through its rey. librarian (a 
P Baptist) being most eager to subscribe. The Catholicity of the Kelt 
_ delights philology as it does re/igio ; for we have comparisons made 
_ between Catholic words, prayers, and hymns as used by our Welsh or 
_ Cornish or Breton or Irish or Gaelic or Manx forefathers. We have 
the hall-matk of re/igio in this that the Rev. Editor is a Breton Oblate 
of Mary Immaculate; and philology is well served in that the Editor 
, _is master of his native Keltic tongue and preaches in the cognate Welsh 
of which he is likewise a master. There is scarcely a priest in Wales 
~ who would not find the hint a practical one if, copy in hand, he told 
his people at a// the services on any one Sunday, truly and sympa- 
 thetically, what the ‘‘Cennad” is, and met them afterwards at the 
church door, Azmse/f ready with pencil and paper to take the names of 
subscribers, What encouragement financially and otherwise for the 
_ brave Editor at Llanrwst ! 


. 





On! the 16th of May a special performarce of ** Much Ado About 
_ Nothing ” will be given at the Royal Court Theatre in aid of the work 
_ of the Ladies of Charity. 


2 











Particulars will be found in our advertising columns of a great bazaar 
which is beirg organi-ed for the purpose of clearing off the debt 
ri ipon the new Hospital for Native Wcemen and Children at Rawal- 
By Pindi. \° 


EDUCATIONAL. 








ha : 

1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
ia BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 

- TRAINS EDUCATED WOMEN as NURSES for 
- infants and young children. Certificate when qualified. 
_ Fee £36 six months inciusive.! Also ladies desiring 
__ experience for their own homes. Modern methods of 
nursery and domestic cuties. Kindergarten, first-Aid, 
_ Hygiene, Physiology, by trained lecturers. Splendid 
_ nurseries. Certificated nurse in charge. Children 
_ boarded for moderate inclusiveterms. Apply Principal. 


Cash with order. 


i PERCH in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 


i, Bar, on the Stage, or in Song, demands efficient 
_ training. A large experience in yoice culture, 
elocution and gesture, enables me to give valuable aid 
in removing defects and developing efficiency. 
Edward Mconey, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensing- 
ton. 


| ere er an LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
COOKING “@?PAratTus. 
SCHOOL 


Illustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, 
Ltd., 


PHG@NIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


EsTABLISHED 1851, 
SouTHAMpPTON Buitpincs, HicH Horzorn, W.C. 


2% PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 


ALMANACEK, with full particulars, POST FREE, 
Cc. F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 

NURSING HOME kept by Priest's sister. 

Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 

received. Terms from £1 10s. to £6 6s. a week. 

_. Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 
- terrace, Kemp Town. 





ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK. 


WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 

Easy of access, Private graves from £2 10s, Chaplain, 

St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 

olis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
emetery. 





O BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
. great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
-ifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor, Figure: 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses, xsin. and 
a2tin,, 8s. 6d. and 11s, 6d, res ively. Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, 4sq., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 





THE TABLET. 


ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 
‘ Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W.‘ 
is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 





M ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild 


461b. sides, or 30 half-sides, 8%41b. ; 14 boneless 
flitches, gd. ; 14 hams, gd., smoked or pale. Rail paid. 
M. Woodhouse, Dairy Farming 
Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 





UMMER UNDERWEAR 


textures may be bought direct from the Mills. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
enabling ycu to order exact requirements. Dept. B. 3, 
Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
————_4—_______.. 


_ The Duchess of Norfolk gave a dinner party on Monday at 
Norfolk House and a small dance afterwards. Crimson and pink 
rambler roses and palms were used to decorate the ball-room. 


Lady Butler, Miss Eileen Butler, and Captain Butler, have 
arrived in town on their return from Rome. 


Lady Petre and Miss Petre have arrived at 26, Green-street. » 


Miss Petre will be one of the débutantes for presentation at Court this 
season, 


Lord and Lady Clifford have arrived at 28; Prince’s- 
which they have taken for the season. Aaa 


A marriage has been arranged, and will take place early in 
July, between George Victor Bellasis Charlton, fifth son of the late 
Edward Charlton, M.D., D.C.L., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and of 
Mrs. Charlton, 38, Victoria-road, Kensington, and Gladys Flora 
Mostyn, second daughter of Lord Vaux of Harrowden. 


Mr. R. Terry has been appointed President for the current 
year of the Union of Music Directors in Secondary Schools, 


_ The ball which is being arranged by Mrs. Claude Watney in 
aid of the funds of the Margaret-street Hospital for Consumption and 
Margaret-street Sanatorium for Children will be held at the Grafton 
Galleries on Monday, June 19. 


Mr. and Mrs. F, Loraine Petre and Miss Enid Peire, having 


ues from abroad, are at 14, Grove-court, Drayton-gardens, for two 
months. 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Blount and Miss Blount will arrive at 24, 
Lowndes-square on Monday next. 


Mrs. Egerton Castle will give her first small dinner dance at 
49, Sloane-gardens on Monday, June 19, 


Sir Arthur and Lady Herbert have arrived at I, Hill-street, 
Knightsbridge. 


A marriage has been arranged and will shortly take place 
between James Whiteside Leeming, of Greaves House, Lancaster, and 
Therese Pfyffer d’Altishofen, of Lucerne, Switzerland. 


The House of Commons at Ottawa will adjourn next week 


until July 16 to enable Sir Wilfrid Laurier to attend the Imperial 
Conference and the Coronation, 


. 


Miss Beatrice Graham, younger daughter of the late Richard 
Hewley Graham, of Longley Wall, Huddersfield, and of Mrs. Graham, 
of 13, Goldington-road, Bedford, was received into the Church by 
Father Cooksey at Bromtey on the roth inst. 


The many friends of the aged Bishop of Leeds will regret to 
bear that he has been for some days past suffering from illness, 
ES 


UNIVERSITY OF LonpDoN CaTHOLIC STUDENTS’ SocieTY.—The 
first meeting of the term was held on Monday at King’s College when 
a musical programme was provided by the members and their friends, 
Bedford College is now added to the list of Colleges of the University 
where permission has been obtained for the Society to hold its 
meetings. 
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A Choice of -Books for 
the MAConth of May 


An English Anthology in Verse 
By Orsy 
Second 














Carmina Mariana. 
in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
SurpLry, M.A. First Series, 7s. 6d. 
Series, 7s. 6d. 


Father Faber’s May Book. Compiled by an Oblate 
of Mary Immaculate. A Month of May, arranged 
arranged for daily reading, from the writings of 
Father Faser. With Steel Frontispiece, 2s. 


Foot of the Cross (The); or, The Sorrows of Mary. 
By Father Faner. 6s, 


Home Truths for Mary’s Children. 
Cecitia. 38s, 6d. 


More Home Truths for Mary’s Children. By 
Madame Cecitis. 98s, 6d. 


A treasury of judicious counsel and comfort for all 
girls and women who wish to lead Christian lives. 


By Madame 


Lytel Boke for Ye Maryemonth (A). By 
EDMUND WATERTON. Compiled and adapted for 
the use of our Blessed Ladye’s Sodalists and other 
Liegemen of her Dower. With a Letter of Com- 
-mendation by the Very Rev. E. I. Pursrick, S.J. 
With Frontispiece, 1s. 


The Madonna of the Poets. An Anthology of 
only the Best Poems on the Blessed Virgin. With 
5 Reproductions of favourite Madonnas of the Old 
Masters. 2s. 6d. net. 


The get-up of this charming gift-book is worthy of 
these most worthy poems to Our Lady. 


Immaculate. By the Marouvess or Bure. 
rom the Fathers and Doctors of the Church as 
found in the Roman Breviary. Leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Cloth, 1s. net. 


Outline Conferences for Children of Mary. By 
Father DAHLMANN. ‘Translated from the German, 
with a Preface by Madame Cecizia. Qs, 6d. 


- Ginless Mary and Sinful Mary. By Father 
BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. I.—Mary’s Social Mission 
as the Second Eve. II.—The Woman that was a 
Sinner. With two Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Stiff wrapper, 1s. net. 


ok 


Treatise on the True Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. By Blessed Gricnon DE Mont- 
- yortT. Father Faser’s Translation. Qs, 


Edited by CARDINAL VAUGHAN, who says: “T should 
be glad to see it in the hands of every priest, as experi- 
ence has taught me the power of this most persuasive 
treatise in propagating a solid devotion to the Blessed 
Mother of God.” 


The World’s Madonna. 
B.A. Qs. 6d. net. 


By J. S. MULHOLLAND, 





Burns & Oates 28 Orchard Street, W. 


‘Recent ‘Publications 
of Oaried Interest 


Leaves from My Diary, 1894-1896. By the Right 
Rev. Appot GasQuET, O.S.B. A book of intense 
interest, dealing with the doings of the Commission 
on Anglican Orders from the inside. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Heroic Spain. By E. Boyiz O’Reity. A Catholic’s 
enthusiastic impressions of “His Most Catholic 
Majesty’s ” country. A handsome volume of 420 
pages, well illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Children’s Charter: Being “ Talks to Parents 
and Teachers on Preparing Children for their First 
Soa By MotTHer Mary Loyo.a. Cloth, 
2s. net. 


Jesus, The Bread of Children, or “‘ Chats with Father 
Cyril about Holy Communion.” By Father pz 
ZULUETA, S.J., with five Illustrations. . Paper 
Covers, 6d. net. Cloth, 1s. net. 














Devotions for Holy Communion. From the Missal, 
Breviary, Writings of the Fathers, the Hymns of 
the Church, &c. With the Ordinary of the Mass. 
Finely printed, 250 pages. (Cloth, 3s. net. 
Leather, 5s. net. The Preface by ALBAN 
GoopiEr, S.J. Second Edition. 


An Anthology in the famous Hound 
The ideal Easter remem- 


Easter Poems. 
of Heaven Series. 


(Saturday, May 13, 1917. - 



















brancer, to replace the casual card. Japon vellum — A 


wrappers, 1s. net; yapp calf, stitched with — 


ribbon, 2s, net. 


The Training of Girlsin their Teens, By Madame 
Cecitia. Cloth, 1s. net. 


The Practice of Mental Prayer, According to St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross. Translated from 
the French. Two Volumes. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
each. 


A Soggarth’s Last Verses. By Father Macrae 


RussELL, S.J. Cloth, 2s. net. 


The Dream of Gerontius. A new Edition. (In the 
Hound of Heaven Series,) With a portrait. Finely 


printed. Japon vellum wrappers, 1s. net, yapp 


calf, stitched with ribbon, 2s. net. 


Important Catalogues 








The Bargain List of Wood and Plaster Statues, 


Arundel Prints, &c., issued in connexion with our 
Stock-taking Sale. 


The Illustrated Catalogue of Church Furniture, 
Articles of Devotion, &c. 


The General Catalogue of Books, arranged alpha- 
betically, with index of authors. 


These, and many other lists of interest, are sent post free. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 





The doom of half-time was pronounced by the Report of 


‘the Inter-Departmental Committee on Partial Exemption 


Attendance. But the sentence remains 
The Government is too busy with the 


from School 
unexecuted. 


constitutional question and other large subjects, but Mr. 


Runciman has announced that the Board of Education is 
contemplating an important Bill dealing with the matters 
Meanwhile, however, others have 
not been idle. In the House of Lords on Thursday in last 
week two Bills dealing with partial attendance were con- 
sidered on motions for Second Reading. The first Bill, for 


: ~ which Lord Saye and Sele is responsible, seeks to raise the 


minimum age of exemption from attendance at school in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee. The chief enacting provision of the 
Bill is as follows: ‘* The earliest age at which a child shall 
be entitled to any exemption from the obligation to attend 
school shall be thirteen, and such exemption shall be 
granted only for the purpose of beneficial and necessary 
employment. On and after the-1st day of January one 
thousand nine hundred and thirteen no child shall be 
entitled to obtain partial exemption from school attendance 
under the age of fourteen, and the ordinary condition for 
total exemption under fourteen years of age shall be due 
attendance at a continuation class, except that, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Education, the local education 
authority may adopt as an alternative condition the passing 


‘of astandard not lower than Standard VI.” 





From this it would not seem altogether clear whether the 
age of exemption is to be thirteen or fourteen; but it is 
clear that the condition for attendance at continuation 
classes would absolutely bar rural children from partial 
There are no continuation schools in country 
districts, and it is not always the children who are cleverest 
at school who make the best working agriculturists. Asa 
rule their pareats are poor enough to need all the help they 
can get, and in most cases it would seem useless to keep 
some of the children at school till they are fourteen when 
they might be learning their business and doing good 
work on a farm. ‘There can be no doubt that the employ- 
ment can be described as “beneficial,” and in a large 
number of cases, taking into account the position of the 
families concerned, it would be “necessary.” So different 
are the conditions which obtain in the towns and the 


- yillages that it would be foolish and unjust to place the 


urban and rural children under the same cast-iron regula- 
tions in regard to half-time. Under these circumstances 
it is not surprising that Lord Saye and Sele’s Bill was 
followed by another measure brought forward by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. The object of this Bill is pro- 
fessedly to meet the needs and circumstances of children 
in rural districts by making it easier for them to obtain 
exemption from school attendance by passing a standard 
not lower than the sixth or by making 350 attendances in 
not more than two schools during each of the five preceding 
years. This provision was to meet the case of the boys who 
are unable to pass the Sixth Standard, and so prevent the 
waste of their time and of public money by setting them 
free to work on the land instead of uselessly prolonging 
their school life. 


Both Bills were warmly recommended by various 
speakers, but the discussion was naturally dominated by 
Mr. Runciman’s announcement that the Board of Educa- 
tion were considering a Bill of their own to deal with the 
questions concerned. Some of the speakers were, however, 
somewhat doubtful of anything effective being done in the 
immediate future, and so Lord Sheffield suggested that if 
the Government Bill was not before them within a 
reasonable time the House should be allowed to proceed 
with its own Bills. This view was shared by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in spite of Lord Beauchamp’s reiteration of 
the Government’s intentions. But certainly a good case for 
waiting was made out. If the attendance at continuation 
schools were to be enforced as set forth in Lord Saye and 
Sele’s Bill, it is clear that some machinery would have to be 
provided, and on that point the Government would 
necessarily and rightly demand its way. Lord Beauchamp, 


therefore, suggested that a Second Reading should be | 


accorded to both Bills and that then they should be hung 
up until the provisions of the Government measure were 
produced. With this advice the House agreed. 


But whilst public opinion is so strongly against partial 
exemption, the number of half-timers continues to increase 
in Lancashire. According to the latest return issued by 
the Lancashire Education Committee, in the thirty-five 
school areas over which the County Committee have 
control there are now 4,837 half-timers, against 4,801 in 
the preceding month. Rishton heads the list with 860, 
Littleborough has 442, Ashton-under-Lyne 393, Royton 
and Crompton 349, Kearsley 321, Tyldesley 319, and 
Padiham 285. ‘There is not one half-timer at Fleetwood, 
Birkdale, Sefton Rural, Newton-in-Makerfield and Heaton 
Norris, only one at Whiston, four at Ashton-in-Makerfield, 
seven at North Lonsdale, and eight at Ormskirk. 


A correspondent of Zhe Spectator has furnished that 


paper with some striking evidence from France as to the 
effects produced upon the nation by recent educational 
legislation, and especially by secularist teaching. Mr. 
Evelyn Hubbard, in enclosing the testimony he had received, 
wrote to Zhe Spectator as follows : “I had occasion recently 
to make inquiry through some French correspondents as to 
the effect on personal and commercial integrity of educa- 
tional legislation in their country. Ihave received a reply 
which is so conspicuous by its frankness and obvious 
sincerity that you may perhaps be able to find room for an 
extract which I have translated and enclose herewith. It 
will, I hope, give food for reflection to some who, in our 
own country, are advocating the ‘secular’ solution of the 
educational problem.” 





The reply which he received from the people with whom 
he had communicated was sent from Paris in January of 
the present year, and was in the following terms : 


“We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter. It 
is certain that the want of religious education greatly 
affects the ‘moral’ of those educated in Government 
schools, and if these youths do not belong to some 
family whose good principles counteract this disastrous 
influence, they fall an easy prey to the passions and to 
vice. The Godless schools (‘l’école sans Dieu’), as 
they are commonly called, are the worst evil due to 
the Republic, and specially to the Government of the 
last ten or fifteen years. Our youth is now too deeply 
imbued with bad principles by masters who have no 
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principles themselves for us to expect any rapid recovery 
from this deplorable state of things. Our country is 
not indeed wanting in honest folk. . . . Criminals, 
thank God, are still a minority in our land, even though 
thé statistics published by the Minister of Justice show 
an alarming increase of crime. We do not wish to 
blacken our own nation, but we must recognise that 
these progressive evils are ominous for the future of 
our country. . . . Every age and every country, unfor- 
tunately, have their black sheep (‘brebis galeuses’), 
and, though one must not generalise from particular 
instances, our country seems to be more exposed to 
the contagion than others by reason of our famous 
‘State morality’ so much extolled by the schoolmasters 
and educationists of to-day.” 


This does but bear out by its independent witness the 
view which French Catholics have consistently ‘held as to 
the effect of the secularist education which is being given in 
their State schools. It also offers a curious commentary 
upon the laudations of ‘moral instruction” which M. 
Ferdinand Buisson uttered at the Conference on Moral 
Instruction here in England a year or two ago. 








DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE GLAMORGAN COMMITTEE AND APPOINT- 
MENTS OF TEACHERS. 


The abolition of religious tests by Parliament, says Zhe 
Schoolmaster, is rendered null and void when education 
authorities reimpose the same tests under administration. A 
letter, duly signed and authenticated, appears in Zhe South 
Wales Daily News over the signature of “ D. G. Rees, Unitarian 
Minister, Bridgend.” The writer of the letter charges the 
Glamorgan Education Committee with making sectarian 
appointments. The indictment is as follows: “The question 
of the sectarian colour of the candidates practically decides the 
appointments. There is a regular system of bargaining between 
the representatives of the big denominations on the Com- 
mittee. A Baptist may be appointed this time, and his appoint- 
ment may be proposed by a Methodist or Congregationalist, 
but itis on the distinct understanding that the Methodist or 
Congregationalist gets the support of the Baptist when the next 
appointment comes to be made.” We were hardly prepared to 
accept this statement, and we were, therefore, not surprised to 
find that an authoritative denial should follow. Mr. W. Howell, 
the chairman of the Glamorgan Appointments Committee, in 
an interview defends his committee, and declares that the state- 
ment made in the letter is incorrect and misleading. He denies 
the system of bargaining. He quotes several instances of what 
certainly appear to be fair and honest administration, and on 
these cases the chairman is entitled to claim that appointments 
are made on professional merit alone. Mr. Howell declares 
further that some of the “biggest plums” in head-masterships 
have been secured by Church teachers. The chairman finds 
great security in the fact that the Appointments Committee 
consists of nineteen members, including the chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions ; and then Mr. Howell goes on to say that 
“the faith and honour of these representatives is sufficient 
guarantee that nothing unfair would be done by the Com- 
mittee.” All of which seems to be of a very reassuring character. 

We should be disposed to dismiss the whole matter on the 
assurances given. This we are prevented from doing, for the 
reverend correspondent’s letter appears in full in a local weekly 
paper. The charge is supported by evidence supplied by 
Alderman Hughes, one of the members of the Glamorgan 
Education Committee and vice-chairman of the county council. 
It is alleged that a certain teacher had been selected eight times 
to appear on the short list of candidates for appointments. The 
record of this treatment is a direct contradiction of the denial 
furnished by Mr. Howell. According to Mr. Rees, Alderman 
Hughes is stated to have declared, after the sixth rejection of 
the teacher referred to, that had he belonged to any other 
chapel in Bridgend but the Unitarian he would have had 
the appointment. We presume that owing to the want of space 
the editor of Zhe South Wales Daily News felt compelled 
to excise these material points in the letter of Mr. Rees. Weare 
bound to confess they go far to remove the assurance induced 
jn our minds by the chairman’s denial. We wait to see how 
these conflicting statements can be harmonised. We are given 
to understand that a scheme of promotion is under considera- 
tion. This, again, is proof of dissatisfaction. Notwithstanding 
the faith and honour of persons holding high and influential 
positions, the difficulties incident to long journeys and long 
sittings of committees, and pressure of public work in various 
ways, make it impossible for men of “ faith and honour” to be 
always-present. A committee of nineteen ina large county 





with hundreds of schools and thousands of teachers appears to 
us wholly inadequate for the purpose. At times it must 
necessarily follow that only a few members can attend. We 
read in the Press last week that one prominent member of the 
County Education Committee, viz, Councillor T. Walter 
Williams, stated, “I have often been at committees of the 
County Council alone, and have transacted all the business.” 
In view of these facts we sincerely hope that the most important 
Education Committee in Wales will set its house in order, and 
entirely destroy fhe charge of sectarianism by providing a real 
scheme of promotion, and so ensure the furtherance of efficient 
local government by employing more than nineteen out of the 
eighty-eight members of the County Council on the Committee. 
We cannot refrain from referring to the “biggest plums” about 
which the chairman appears to be satisfied. We placed on 
record the fattest plum in the patronage of the Education 


Committee some time back—large boys’ school, over 500. 


scholars. The salary ,“ plum” under the scale is £180 to £200 
by £5 increments. Ob,whata plum! Weare pleased to note 
that the fruit of other counties in Wales is far sweeter than the 
sour fruit of Glamorgan. 


THE NOTTINGHAM COMMITTEE AND THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Nottingham City Council has unanimously passed a 
resolution protesting indignantly against “the autocratic 
attitude of the officials of the Board of Education,” and 
expressing the resentment felt by the ratepayers at the action 
of the Board in asking the local authority to “exercise more 
foresightin dealing with the problems of school supply.” The 
Mayor, Sir Edward Fraser, characterised the Board’s letter 
as official impertinence. The Board is compelling the city to 
spend nearly £12,000 on new schools, 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE COMMITTEE AND 
MANUAL WORK IN SCHOOLS. 


The Lincolnshire Education Committee have issued a report 
on the first year’s working of an experiment in the extension 
of manual work in elementary schools in Lindsey, says The 
Schoolmaster. Woodworking, modelling, laundry work, 
cooking, gardening, needlework, bee-keeping are among the 
subjects introduced, and the report draws a glowing picture of 
the stimulative effect on many minds which are only deadened by 
ordinary lessons. The value of the new training in fostering 
yesource and initiative is illustrated by the following quotation 
from one of the head-teachers: “I have been delightfully 
surprised at the ingenuity displayed by some of the boys. For 
instance, a boy in the first class made a water-wheel of wood 
and placed it in a ditch near a pond, and by the aid of a drain- 
pipe has caused the water in the ditch to set in motion the 
wheel, and by its aid he has been dragged across the pond in a 
salting tub.” 

In connexion with this experiment The School Guardian 
says: 

Or course the work has been by no means free from 
difficulties—difficulties as to teachers, apparatus and suitable 
rooms for the lessons; but the Lindsey Committee are 
evidently possessed of determination, and they -were resolved 
that obstacles in a good cause exist only in order to be 
surmounted. Moreover, they have experienced the pleasure of 
finding their school teachers, and other persons locally 
interested in education, prepared to take an active part in the 
promotion of the scheme. The peripatetic instructor, it was 
decided, might be dispensed with; and, since it was not 
possible to provide specially trained teachers except after a 
long interval had elapsed, the ordinary day school teachers 
were invited voluntarily to take their share in the new move- 
ment. It speaks well for the public spirit of the Lindsey 
elementary school teachers that they accepted the invitation 
most cordially, and have carried out the instruction to the best 
of their ability, with an interest amounting almost to 
enthusiasm, Difficulties as to rooms and the necessary 
appliances for the work have been met and overcome with 
equal success. For example, in one case a schoolmaster and 
his boys have constructed a room, which has been utilised 
alternately for lessons in woodwork and domestic training ; in 
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two cases stoves have been furnished in classrooms, in others 
the lessons have been given in the teacher’s own house ; while 
in one parish the vicar lent his washhouse for the simple lessons 
in laundry-work. Instances such as these are at once an 
evidence of the hearty reception which the movement has 
enjoyed and a sufficient explanation of the success which has 
attended it. For our own part, we experience no wonder at 
reading in the report of the enhanced animation with which 
these Lincolnshire boys and girls now look upon their daily 
attendance at school, those who have not hitherto shone on the 
more literary side of education often finding that manual 
training has redressed the balance in their favour. It is, too, 
no matter for surprise to learn that hands, eyes and intelligence 
are now being cultivated with equal step, and in such a way as 
will tend not only to greater manual skill, but also to.a develop- 
ment of those qualities of independence and initiative which are 
so valuable both to the artisan and his employer.” 





EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT, 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE EXCUSES. 


CAPTAIN FABER, in the House of Commons, on May 2, 
asked the President of the Board of Education: If he would 
state whether he adheres, as regards compulsory school 
attendance, to the judgment of Mr. Justice Stephen that to 
assist family necessities was reasonable excuse for not attending 
school ; and whether this judgment is in addition to the three 
by-laws conferred on local authorities in Section 74 of the 
-Education Act of 1870. 

Mr. TREVELYAN (Pariiamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education): The framing and administration of by-laws made 
under Section 74 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, rests 
with local education authorities and not with the Board of 
Education, and their interpretation rests with the Courts of 
Law. In the case to which the hon. member refers the magis- 
trates held that, under the circumstances, the parents of the 
child had a reasonable excuse for not causing the child to attend 
school, the excuse being that his earnings were necessary for 
the support of his family. This decision was upheld by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. By the three by-laws mentioned in 
the latter part of the question, it is presumed that the hon. 
Member refers to the three reasons given in Section 74 as con- 
stituting a reasonable excuse. Thecourts have held that these 
three reasons are illustrative, and not exhaustive, and that other 
reasons which would be a reasonable excuse might arise. The 
question is one in each case for the court to decide, having 
regard to the circumstances. 

CAPTAIN FABER: Am I to understand that with addition to 
the three-reasons already given, Mr. Justice Stephen’s decision 
makes a fourth ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Each case has to be decided in court. 

CAPTAIN FABER: So that the working man would have to 
go to court to decide his case. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STAFFS. 


Sir PHILIP MAGNUS, in the House of Commons, on 
April 26, asked the President of the Board of Education : 
Whether, in all future schemes for the government of secondary 
schools aided by a local authority, he will cause a clause to be 
inserted giving to an assistant-master or mistress the right of 


being heard by or of making representations to the Local 


Education Committee before any notice of dismissal by the 
governing body is made effective ; and whether, in the case of 
the Bede Collegiate School, Sunderland, he will consent to add 
to the end of Clause 16 (0), paragraph 4, of the present Articles 
of Government words to the effect that the notice of dismissal 
therein referred to shall only be confirmed by the Committee 
after hearing such representations as the assistant-master or 
mistress may desire to make? 

Mr. TREVELYAN (Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Education): In the case of schools aided but not provided by 
local education authorities, to insert such a clause as is sug- 
gested by the hon. member would be incompatible with the 
freedom and responsibility of the governing body. In the case 
of schools provided by local. education authorities (of which 
-the Bede Collegiate School, Sunderland, is one) the Articles of 
Government are primarily a matter for the providing authority, 
and the Board are only concerned to see that the Articles are 
such as they can approve for the purpose of the payment of 
grant, and that the Articles state the constitution of the 
governing body and define its functions, both as regards 
responsibility for general control and as regards immediate 
responsibility for the conduct of the school. If the authority 
wished to include such a provision as is suggested by the hon, 
member in Articles of Government, the Board would not refuse 
to approve the Articles on that ground alone. The governing 
body of the Bede Collegiate School is appointed by the Sunder- 
land Education Committee, and notices of dismissal of assistant- 
masters require confirmation by the Higher Education Sub- 
Committee and by the Education Committee. 

Sir Puitip MAcNus: May I ask whether the Board of 
Education can see any objection to giving the same facilities 
for appeal to assistant-masters as are at present given to head- 
masters ? 


Mr. TREVELYAN: I think the hon. member should give 
notice of a separate question on that matter. 


THE PASSIVE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT. 


MR. ALDEN, in the House of Commons on May 3, asked the 

Secretary of State for the Home Department ; Whether be was 
aware that the magistrates at Nailsworth Petty Sessions had 
commited the Rev. S. J. Ford to prison for two months because 
he refused to pay an education rate of 1s. 9d., though he offered 
to pay the poor rate of £1 14s. 3d.; and whether he would, 
under the circumstances, take steps to mitigate the severity of 
the sentence? 
_ Mr. Hicks BEACH: Before the right hon. gentlemen replies, 
is 1t not a fact that the rey. gentleman has regularly for some 
years past broken the law in this respect; and that light 
sentences being ineffectual, the magistrates were unanimous 
in passing the sentences in question; and that two of the 
magistrates were Liberal Nonconformists ? 

MR. CHURCHILL: The facts are as stated in the question. 
The sentence is stupid and vindictive, but I am advised that I 
have no power to annul it, as the Prerogative of the Crown does 
not cover cases of civil debt. Mr. Ford must, therefore, suffer this 
ill-usage, but it is to be hoped that the moral will not be lost on 
the public. ; 

Mr./Hicks BEACH: Is it not a fact that of the magistrates 
who passed this “stupid and vindictive” sentence two were 
Liberal Nonconformists ? 

_ Mr. ASHLEY: On what ground and by what right does the 
right hon. gentleman say the sentence is stupid and vindictive? 

Mr. PEEL: Was that answer political or ministerial ? 

MR. CHURCHILL: I gave the answer to the House of 
Commons, speaking as the representative of the Home Office 
and as a member of the House of Commons. 


APPOINTMENTS TO INSPECTORSHIPS. 


MR. RADFORD, on May 5, asked the President of the Board 
of Education if he would state how many inspectorships under 
the Board had been given to graduates of London University, 
and how many to graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

MR. RUNCIMAN (President of the Board of Education): The 
number of inspectors of schools of all grades at present on the 
staff of the Board is 361, of whom 26 are women. Of the men 
74 were, at the time of appointment, graduates of Oxford, 71 
were graduates of Cambridge, 47 were graduates of London, 15 
were graduates of other universities of the United Kingdom, 
two were graduates of foreign universities, and 126, the great 
majority of whom were appointed as sub-inspectors, had no 
degree. Of the 126, eight are known to have taken degrees after 
their appointment to the staff of the Board. Some of the above 
hold degrees of more than one university, but they have been 
assigned to the universities at which the greater part of their 
university education has been received. Of the women, 15 have 
no university degree, four are graduates of London, five are 
graduates of other universities of the United Kingdom, one has 
taken the final examinations qualifying for an honours degree 
at Oxford, and another has taken the final examinations qualify- 
ing for an honours degree at Cambridge. 


REGISTRATION IN EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Mr. WILLIAM PEEL asked the President of the Board of 
Education: Whether the registration requirements of Article 14 
of the Evening School Regulations, 1910, have proved so 
difficult and complicated that in many cases teachers have been 
withdrawn almost entirely from the work of teaching in order 
that they might comply with requirements which the local 
education authorities of the country hold to be unnecessary 
and vexatious ; and have the Board of Education now decided 
to withdraw or materially amend the requirements respecting 
registration ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: I have no reason to believe that the local 
education authorities have been so demoralised, as the hon. 
member suggests, by the changes in the regulations as to 
registration of attendances. The changes were necessary in 
order to secure proper control of the expenditure of public 
money. The answer to the last part of the question is in the 
negative. 
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Mr. PEEL: Has the right hon. gentleman had complaints 
from various local authorities as to the working of these 
regulations ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: Yes, sir, but none 
would justify the statement contained in 
question. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN: Is it not a fact that owing to these new 
regulations the payment of the salaries of the teachers has been 
deferred for a very long time? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN:: I do not know that there has been any 
connexion between the two facts. 

Mr. PEEL asked whether the Board of Education were 
informed in November last by the education authority for 
Leeds that the new system of registration entails upon the 
teachers a very considerable amount of duplication of effort, 
and that it was estimated that in the evening schools of Leeds 
there would be 2,000 attendance registers in use, as against 
700 for last session ; whether he is aware that the regulations 
of the Board respecting registration in evening schools have 
been condemned by practically every education authority in 
the country ; whether he is now proposing to amend them ; and 
whether, having regard to the failure of the regulations of last 
year on this subject, he will consult with people familiar with 
the work before issuing a new set of regulations? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: ‘The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is in the affirmative. The Board are not ina position to 
check the estimate of the increase of the number of attendance 
registers, because the registers have not yet been sent up to 
them. In any case, however, it must not be assumed that the 
increase in the number of registers creates a proportionate 
increase in the labour involved in the process of registration. 
As regards the second patt of the question, I have heard a good 
deal of somewhat rash criticism of the regulations in question, 
which were necessary to secure proper control of the expendi- 
ture of public money. In reply to the third part of the question, 
certain amendments are under consideration. I cannot accept 
the assumption underlying the fourth part of the question, but 
I may tell the hon. member that in connexion with the con- 
sideration now proceeding of revised regulations, the Board 
have had the benefit of the advice of competent persons closely 
in touch with the work being done in the various localities 
affected. 


of the complaints 
the hon. member’s 


li.M. INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


Mr. PERKINS, in the House of Commons, on April 25, 
asked the President of the Board of Education: If he will 
State the number of inspectors of schools in the employment of 
his Board, and how many of them have been raised from the 
ranks of teachers in elementary schools? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: The number of inspectors of schools of 
all grades is 361. So far as I can understand what the hon. 
member means by “raised from the ranks of teachers in 
elementary schools,” the number of inspectors answering to this 
description is 181. Of the 181 forty-two (including six women) 
are full inspectors, ten are junior inspectors, and 129 sub- 
inspectors. These figures do not include certain inspectors who 
have taught for comparatively short periods in public elementary 
schools. Nor do they include certain inspectors who have 
taught in public elementary schools as part of the course fora 
diploma in the theory and practice of teaching. 





Regulations of the Board.of Education for the 
Educational Year 1911-12. 


The Board of Education, on May 5, issued the following 
Circular to local education authorities and others in England : 


1. The Board of Education have decided to continue for the 
ensuing educational year their Regulations for Public Elemen- 
tary Schools, for the Preliminary Education of Elementary 
School Teachers, and for Secondary Schools, in England. 

2. As regards the Code of Regulations for Public Elementary 
Schools, two slight alterations only will be made in Schedule 
III., so as to permit a local education authority, with the sanc- 
tion of the Board, to commence its “ Special Subjects Year” on 

the 1st April, if it has already adopted that date for the com- 
mencement of its “uniform Educational Year,” and so as to 
facilitate the transference of scholars from one class in handi- 
craft to another. A Minute to give effect to these changes will 
be laid on the table of both Houses of Parliament. 

3. As regards the Regulations for Secondary Schools, schools 
which have been receiving grant under Article 41 or under 
Article 42 will, where no express notice to the contrary has been 
given, continue to receive grant on the same terms for the year 
IQIi-12 if they continue to satisfy the Regulations in other 
respects. Similarly Article 38 (c) will be read so as to apply to 
the school year 1911-12. 

4. The Board have under consideration the question whether 
other more suitable means may be devised for providing for the 
special purpose aimed at by Article 38, and in making any 
arrangements enabling a school to qualify for grant under it 
school authorities should bear in mind that it will not necessarily 
be continued after 1911-12 in its present form. 

5. Appendices A. and B, to the Regulations for the Prelimi- 
nary Education of Elementary School Teachers, 1909, are now 


out of date. For the Board’s current requirements on the matters 
dealt with in Appendix A. and in Appendix B. respectively, 
reference should be made to the Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers for Elementary Sehools, 1911, which will be issued 
shortly, and to the Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination for 
the Certificate, 1912, which has already been issued as a separate 
pamphlet and can be supplied on application to the Board. 





Urban Secondary Schools. 


The Rev. C. W. Shickle, of Bath, says Zhe Schoolmaster, 
addressing a meeting of the Bath Education Committee, made 
some remarks about the municipal secondary school. He asked 
if they were doing their duty towards the boys and girls of the 
city in educating them for a position which would only bring 
them misery, for those who did not goin for trades were not 
wanted there or anywhere else. He thought that the city was 


not wholly to blame, for it was due to the school inspector, who - 


tried to make the children bad imitations of those who came 
from public schools, The very best thing for the mothers and 
fathers of the scholars to do would be to forbid him to come 
into the city. The school was not what it was meant tobe. It 
cost £700 out of the city rate. Nothing of the sort should be 
paid. There was the grammar school and two good girls’ 
schools, and they ought not to be manufacturing a spurious 
article. These boys and girls were not being prepared for life 
as they should be, and something ought to be done about it. 
There is perhaps more than a grain of truth in all this, but Mr. 
Shickle, unfortunately, did not express it in the most happy 
manner. One particular grain of truth is, of course, the fact 
that the Board of Education and their Inspectors are doing 
their best to Harrow the municipal secondary schools, proceed- 
ing upon the assumption that nothing which is not a “ public 
school” can be truly secondary. , 
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ENGLAND, 


WESTMINSTER. 
THE ARCHBISHOPS ENGAGEMENTS. 
Tuesday, May 16: 
8,30 p.m. 
' Hampstead, Visitation and Confirmation. 
Kensington High-street, Visitation and 
Confirmation, 7 p.m. 


Wednesday, May 17 : 
Thursday, May 18 : 





Bisuor Burr’s ENGAGEMENTS. 


Shepherd’s Bush, Visitation and Confir- 
mation, 7.30 p.m. 

Feast of the Dedication of the Metro- 
politan Cathedral; sings Pontifical 
Vespers, 3.15 p.m. 


Friday, May 12: 
Saturday, May 13: 


Sunday, May 14: 
High Mass, 10.30 a.m. 


The Oratory, Visitation and Confirmation, 


_ 3:30 p.m. 
Silvertown, Visitation and Confirmaticn, 

7.30 p.m. 

THe Forty Hours’ Prayer.—Fourth Sunday after Easter, 
May 14: *Austin Canons, Stroud Green, Wednesday, May 17: 
Convent, Tollington Park, N. Friday, May 19: Convent of Our 
Lady of Sion, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater. Fifth Sunday after 
Easter, May 21: St. John’s Wood. Wednesday, May. 24: 
*Rickmansworth. Ascension Day, May 25: Finchley, North. Satur- 
day, May 27: Hackney, N.E. Sunday within Octave of Ascension, 
May 28: Commercial-road, E. Tuesday, May 30: Tottenham. 

* Exposition continued during the night. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE CONSECRATION OF THR CATHEDRAL,— 
The Bishop of Cambysopolis will sing the Mass at the Westminster 
Cathedral at 10.30 on Sunday when the first anniversary of the 
consecration of the Cathedral will be solemnly kept. On the day 
itself and during the Octave the 12 candles will burn before the 
consecration crosses. The sockets for these candles are held by very 
finely worked bronze bands with arms draped in bronze sleeves, 


Tue CATHEDRAL: THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE GirRLs’ CLuBs.— 
The Sunday preachers for May at the Cathedral will prove a powerful 
attraction, Father Bampton, S.J., in the morning at twelve was 
singularly effective: If he reached the ear, he also touched the heart. 
There was in the soul an inborn capacity for joy. The possession of 








De . good was the goal of the will, anda rational creature existed only to 





standing. His 


children of coming in to daily Mass on their wa 





be bappy in the joy of that possession. There was sorrow in this 
world—trial, disappointment, disillusion, loss, sickness, desertion, 
desolation, death—but there was this consolation, it was for a little 
while, 

On Sunday afternoon after Vespers the Cathedral became the,scene 
of one of those functions which demonstrate its special usefulness as a 
meeting place for all forms of Catholic activity. By the zeal of the Ladies 
of Charity and the clergy and other willing workers in the social field 
London has been covered with a net-work of clubs for girls, which are 
doing untold good, not only in safeguarding young girls after school 
age, but in giving them a wider outlook on life and enlarged 
opportunities of advancement. Like all other organisations for the 
social betterment of the poor, and especially the young, this movement 
receives the heartiest encouragement of the Archbishop, who received 
the girls from the clubs and the Children of Mary from all parts of 
London on Sunday, nearly two thousand strong. His Grace addressed 
a few words of encouragement to them and their leaders and gave 


Benediction, after which they were permitted to file through the 


crypt. 

a the evening Father Sharpe was the preacher and before Benedic- 
tion a, procession in honour of Our Lady took place in which the 
Children of Mary of Westminster took part and also the Westminster 


Catholic Boys’ Brigade. 


Tue Arcupisnor ar Henpon.—The Church of Our Lady and 
St. aero was ev féle on Tuesday last, when his Grace the Archbishop 
made his Canonical Visitation and administered the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation to some 70 candidates from the schools of the mission and 
pupils of St. Joseph’s Convent, besides several adult converts to the 
Catholic faith. The little church was suitably adorned for the occasion, 
and the entrance draped with the Papal colours. An address and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament by the Archbishop followed the 
administration of the Sacrament, his Grace, who was accompanied 
by Mgr. Jackman, being attended by the Very Rev. Canon Carter (who 


for more than 40 years has watched over the Catholic interests of 


Hendon), and by Father Leghorn, his assistant priest. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP AT COMMERCIAL-ROAD, E,—The Archbishop 
of Westminster visited the mission on Sunday night just as 
Father Vaughan had finished a sermon on the Blessed Sacrament. 
The church was crowded, chairs were placed inside the altar rails and 
around the gangways and aisles of the church, and still many were 
race was met at the door by the clergy and vested in 
cappa magna he proceeded to the altar and then entered the pulpit. 


He said he came to thank Father Vaughan and his companions for their 
_work in this great parish, and he was glad of this opportunity to thank 


Father Vaughan specially for bis many works of generosity to the 
people of Commercial-rord. He hoped to see as the fruit of this 
splendid mission the Men’s Guild of the Blessed Sacrament firmly estab- 
lished ; also a great and continued increase in attendance at Sunday’s 
Mass, and, finally, he wished to see growing up the habit amongst the 
to school in the 
morning as they do abroad. It only required a little effort and atten- 
tion. His Grace then gave Benediction, and as he left the great crowd 
who waited in the street to see him depart raised a ringing cheer which 
showed how very much they appreciated his visit and his words. Next 
Sunday this memorable mission will close with the final sermon by 
Father Vaughan followed by the Papal Blessing. 


Mor. Surmonr: Brier or AproINTMENT.—The Brief conferring 


upon Mgr. Canon Surmont the honour of Monsignore runs as follows : 


*PIUS PP. X.—DILECTE FILI, salutem et Apostolicam Benedict- 
tionem. Ex amplissimo Archiepiscopi tui testimonio compertum explo- 
ratumque habemus, te qui, ex Belgio oriundus, domicilium in Angliam 
compluribus abhinc annis transtulisti, ac modo Westmonasteriensis 
Dioeceseos Vicarii Generalis omni cum laude fungeris officio, non modo 

raeclara doctrina enitere, utpote qui Dogmaticam Theologiam in S. 

homae Seminario usque ab co condito tradideris, sed navum et indus- 
trium eximia in Ecclesiam beneficia pro viribus contulisse. (uare ut 
dignum buiusmodi meritorum proemium ac propensae voluntatis Nostrae 
documentum possideas, te bisce Litteris PROTONOTARIUM APOS- 
TOLICUM ADINSTAR PARTICIPANTIUM facimus, constituimus, 
renuntiamus. Tibi ideo, dilecte fili, concedimus omnia et singula iura, 
privilegia, honores, praerogativas, indulta, quibus alii huiusmodi titulo 
insignes, ex novissima praesertim Constitutione Nostra de Protonotari- 
orum Conlegio, die XXI Februarii anno MCMV edita, cuius exemplar 
tibi tradi iussimus, utuntur fruuntur vel uti frui possunt ac poterunt. 
Dum autem mandamus, ut netitia huius dignitatis in te collatae in acta 
Conlegii Apostolicorum Protonotariorum ex officio referatur, tibi interea 
praecipimus, ut priusquam bu‘us concessionis beneficio perfrui incipias, 
ceram Archiepiscopo tuo, qui Decani memorati Conlegii munere hac in 
re fungetur, fidei professionem emittas secundum articulos ab hac 5. 
Sede propositos, debitum praestes iuramentum ex schemate, quod ad te 
transmittendum curavimus, aliaque serves, quae per eandem Constitu- 
tionem servanda praescribantur. Non obstantibus contrariis quibus- 
cumque. Datum Romae apud S. Petrum sub annulo Piscatoris die I 
Aprilis MCMXI Pontificatus Nostri Anno Octavo.—R. Card. MERRY 
DEL VAL, a Secretis Status, Dilecto Filio EADMUNDO SuRMONT, 
Canonico ac Vicario Generali Westmonasteriensi.” 


Bow ComMMon: OPEN-AIR PROCESSION.—The series of open-air 
processions of Ransomers in different parts of London during the 
summer months is inaugurated in May, and in many ways the 
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procession in honour of Our Lady through the streets at Bow Common 

is the most remarkable of all, for the whole locality is for the time 
dominated by it, and the whole population of all creeds and of no 

creed, in one way or another takes part in it. It is a demonstration 

of lively faith on the part of Catholics and a manifestation of hearty 

good will on the part of the public at large. On Sunday all the 
Catholic houses and many another hung out their emblems and lit up 

their little window shrines, not only along the bighways of the procession, 

but in the byways of the slums, The four corners of the cross roads of 

Bow Common were linked together by lines of flags, and signs of 
sympathy were present everywhere. All day long from early hours 
preparations are afoot, for two. hours before the start of the procession 

special police kept the way through the lines of interested spectators for 

the incoming contingents from neighbouring pariskes, from Canning 
Town, from Limehouse, from Bow, from Betbnal Green, from Com- 
mercial-road, from Wapping and other places, with their Children of 

Mary, altar servers of the Guild of St. Stephen, Little Brothers of 

the Assumption from Bow led by Dr. Counsell, members of the 
Young Men’s Society, school children and priests, representative of all 

the organised activity of Catholic life in the East End. But, of course, 

Bow Common itself mustered all its strength and made the procession 

a magnificent demonstration in force. Marshalled by their nine 
teachers, 500 school children gaily dressed and gladsome, the 
confraternities of the Children of Mary and the Sacred Heart and the 

Guild of St. Stephen, and the parisbioners, men and women, repre- 

sented Bow Common, Banners there were by the dozen, bands more — ; 
than a few, and avery beautiful statue of Our Lady, enshrined in a 
bower, and borne on the shoulders of four stalwart men. The usual 

order was observed: at the head League of the Cross Guards and 

the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, cross-bearers, thurifers, acolytes, 
Ransomers and the rest preceding the statue, which was followed by 

the priests in copes and dalmatics, for whom Irish National Foresters 
formed a guard of honour, and last the far-reaching ranks of the 
members of the eongregation. Of course, Father Fletcher was in his ; 
glory, Mr. Palmer, the Grand Marshal of the Ransomers, was in iZ 
charge, and the Rector, Father Carey, was everywhere and supremely 
happy. Through Devon’s-road, Furze-street, Eastward-street, Gale- 
street, Fern-street, Sherwood-s:reet, Whitethorn-street, Tidey-street, Avs 
Bow Common-lane, Turner’s-road, Baythorn-street, St. Paul’s-road, it 
Walker-street, Thomas-street, all densely lined with people, back to 

the church from whence it started, the procession illustrated well the “ 
powerful educative influence which the Charch knows how to diffuse 
among the people. Nm 


TYBURN CONVENT: VISIT OF THE ARCHBISHOP.—The pilgrimage 


of over 230 persons brought by Father Fletcher to Tyburn Convent on ni 
Sunday, the Feast of St. George (when the small chapel was filled to Ce 
overflowing, many being unable to obtain admission), was followed on ha as 
.Monday last by the opening of the Triduum in honour of the English aes 
Martyrs. ‘ Ay 
The proceedings commenced on May 1 with an eloquent sermon by es 
Dr. Burton, of St. Edmunds. The rev. preacher, while alluding to +7 : 


the predominance of the priesthood among those who suffered, dealt 
rather with the uncrowned martyrs than with those who actually shed 
their blood at Tyburn. On the second day, Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B., 
in an impressive discourse, likened the Persecution to a great storm 
passing over a forest, laying low the least likely of trees, while others 
stood the full force of the gale. He concluded by drawing a striking 

icture of the sufferings endured by our old English Catholic families. 

be addresses on the two following days were made to crowded con- 





gregations by Father Donnelly, S.J.,and Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., He 
which want of space prevents our dealing with. ice 
On the Feast-day itself Iligh Mass was sung by Father Fletcher, =» 
the Rey. Canon Sprankling being deacon, and the Rey. Dr. Allenson — a 
subdeacon. The music was the customary Plainchant sung by the f 


Sisters’ choir. SR 

In the afternoon, Solemn Benediction was given by the Archbishop th 
of Westminster, who arrived at the Convent shortly before five o’clock, 
attended by the Very Rev. Mgr. Jackman. IYis Grace having vested f 
in cope and mitre and carrying his crozier, the procession moved to the — 
chapel, which was crowded in every part, even the balcony being again 
utilised as on the previous Sunday, and the hall and staircase being full _ 
to overflowing. The Rev. Father Robin, S.M. (Convent chaplain), — 
and the Rev. Father Whelan, of St. Etheldreda’s, Ely-place, assisted 
the Archbishop in the sanctuary. Tea was afterwards served in the 
Convent parlour, and later his Grace took his departure amid a scene 
of great enthusiasm, numbers of the congregation lining the steps and 
kneeling on the pavement to receive his blessing. 

The occasion was one not likely to be soon forgotten by any of those __ 
present, and was rendered doubly impressive by the fact to which Dom 
Bede Camm eloquently alluded in his sermon, namely, that twelve 
months before, on the Jast celebration of the Feast of the English 
Martyrs, be had not again expected ever to address a congregation on 
that sacred spot, as owing to the want of funds it was then believed tbe 
Convent could be no longer be carried on, Though happier prospects 
have now dawned, we cannot ignore the fact that the danger of losing 
this shrine of glorious memories is not yet passed. Much has been 
done for which the community and all whohave theinterests of Tybum 
at heart, are deeply grateful, but a heavy burden still rests on the 
convent. What better way of honouring Blessed Edmund Campion, 

Ven. Oliver Plunket, &c., could be thought of than by removing this 
debt? An admirable idea was suggested to Dom Bede Camm by the 
Bishop of Sebastopolis (Mgr. Vaughan), and alluded to by the former 
in the sermon already spoken of, namely, that as one hundred and four 
martyrs died at Tyburn for the faith, if a sufficient number of persons 
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The Patronage of Royalty and the numerous unasked testi- 
monials from members of the Hierarchy and the general 
public testify to the satisfaction given by Zhe House of Jones 
and Willis in allbranches of Ecclesiastical Art. A century’s 
reputation is too precious to be jeopardised by the unworthy 
execution of @ single command. MUHence the uniformly 
high standard of all that emanates from 43, Great Russell- 
street, London, W.C. 
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would collect, according to the circumstances of their friends, a corre- 
sponding number of pence, shillings, or, better still, pounds, in honour 
of these glorious names, the burden in the course of a few years would 
be entirely removed. Another practical way has been proposed, 
namely, that until sufficient funds are realised to pay off the mortgage 
some devout persons might be willing to assist by undertaking to send 
subscriptions before the dates when the interest becomes due. For 
instance, in June next, the Sisters will have to pay £160 2s. 5d. 
towards the interest, besides £115 off the capital. ; ; 

On a future day, in God’s good time, it is hoped a memorial shrine 
will be built at Tyburn. The work which is first to be done is to free 
from debt the Jand on which this consecrated church is’ to stand, and 
to help to maintain meanwhile the work of adoration and intercession 
for England already established. 

WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA: OUR LADY AND ST. HELEN’s.—The public 
procession of May 1 was repeated here on a grander scale last Sunday 
evening, when upwards of six hundred Catholics, preceded by cross- 
bearer and acolytes, and chanting hymns and the litanies of Jesus and 
Our Lady, marched in solemn procession through some of the most 

ublic avenues of the borough. Father M. Power, S.J., (who is preach- 
ing a mission here) and the local clergy, Fathers McKenna and Galvin, 
took part in the function. The processionists massed together at an 
open space, ev route, round an improvised platform to hear an address 
from Father Power. Large numbers of non-Catholics assembled at 
this point. The utmost order prevailed, and the Father was listened to 
with the greatest attention and reverence. 


MILL Hitt: ORDINATION AT ST. JOSEPH’s FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
CoLLEGE.—An ordination was held at St. Joseph’s College, Mill 
Hill, on May 7, by the Bishop of Cambysopolis, when the following 
candidates received the ‘¢onsure: Messrs. W. Bartley, L. Boots, J. 
Brennan, G. Brunger, J. Buren, P. Damen, J. Devolder, J._Kruyer, 
H. Marjot, W. Mentink, T. J. McCormack, J. Morris, J. Nies, D. 
O'Callaghan, N. Prior, W. Rogan, W. Ross, C. Stafihorst, and W. 
Novak.  Swddiaconate: The Revv. J. Bergmans, J. Besselaur, 
W. Bolton, M. Dunne, HI. Keane, J. McCormack, M. Nevin, A. de 
Nocker, J. van den Riet, H. Réttgering, J. Schipper, II. Seelen, J. 
Staal, R. Turner, J. Thyssen, C. Terhorst, H. Vester, J. Wheatly, 
and J. Willemen. Diaconate: The Rev. G. de Bruyn and the Rev. 
L. van den Bergh. The spiritual exercises in preparation for the 
ordination were conducted by the Rev. John Redman, S.J. 


Procress AT ST. MarTHA’s COLLEGE OF HousEcRAFT.—It may 
be of interest to state that one of the chief examiners in Domestic 
Science for the Surrey County Council has recently held two examina- 
tions for students at St. Martha’s College of Housecraft, Chichester- 
street, S.W., with eminently satisfactory results. All the students who 
entered and who fulfilled the necessary conditions passed well, some 
doing their teachers great credit, as the following extracts from the 
examiner’s report will show: Cookery.—‘‘ This subject had evidently 
been well taught ; the pupils went about their work in a businesslike 
manner and understucd their recipes.” House Cleaning,—‘* This work 
was all satisfactory.” Laundrywork.—‘‘The washing was carefully 
done.” 


FARM-STREET AND ITS CONFRATERNITIES.—The widespread 
Apostleship of Prayer, with its headquarters at Farm-street, is one of 
the most powerful of the many active agencies by and through which 
the Jesuit Fathers permeate society throughout the Catholic world, and 
the meetings of the associates on Friday evenings are as a generating 
centre of vital force. Father Nicholson, S.J., the Rector, on Friday, 
took the Good Shepherd for his discourse. To appreciate the full 
significance of the symbol it was necessary to know the ways of pastoral 
~ jife in the East. In Our Lord were realised all the characteristics of the 
Good Shepherd. He shepherds each life. To them of the Apostleship 
of Prayer, the League of the Sacred Heart, and the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Elis voice was in a special manner the voice of the 
shepherd who laid down His life for His sheep, and who asked from 
them love for love. 


LItrLe ALBANY-STREET.—The Church of St. Pancras, Little 
Albany-street, was visited canonically on Sunday by the Bishop of 
Cambysopolis, who preached at the Gospel, administered Confirmation 
after Mass to about twenty candidates, and completed his inspection 
with satisfaction. The church had been but just newly decorated, and 
wore its very brightest aspect. 


CarHoLtic AMATEUR Qramatic CLuB.—A very capable company 
of Catholic amateurs associated with the Catholic Federation gave a 
performance of ‘Jim the Penman” in the Caxton Hall on Monday 
evening. The play was produced under the direction of Mr. G, D. 
Lynch, It was excellently well performed, but the audience was 
altogether inadequate to the pains taken in the proceedings. 


officials accompany each detachment, and on arrival, suitable homes are 
formed for the children, and every opportunity is taken to remove every 
recollection of the unhappiness through which the majority of them 
have passed in the higher and happy prospects offered them in the 
Dominion. 


A TEMPERANCE DEMONSTRATION.—Delegates of Trade Unions 
and Temperance Societies, representing more than 50,000 members, 
were present at a meeting in the Borough Catholic Scbools on Sunday 
afternoon for the purpose of making arrangements to celebrate the 
bundred and third anniversary of the birth of the late Cardinal 
Manning. The proceedings lasted for nearly two hcurs, and although 
there was a difference as to the method of procedure, it was generally 
agreed that the anniversary of the birthday of the ‘* working man’s 
Cardinal,” as he was not inaptly described, should be an event in 
which every Trade Union and Temperance organisation should take 

art. 

i A number of the delegates frankly declared that they were not 
Catholics, but they nevertheless appreciated the practical interest dis- 
played by the late Cardinal in the welfare of the working-classes 
of London. Several delegates, with considerable fervour, spoke of the 
action which the Cardinal took in bringing about an amicable arrange- 
ment between capital and labour in the great dock strike more than 
twenty years ago. 

Several speakers also spoke of the interest which the Archbishop of 
Westminster and the Bishop of Southwark had taken in the temper- 
ance movement and particularly in the work of the League of the 
Cross, which, as one delegate remarked, had succeeded in sinking 
racial differences in the common cause of total abstinence, and which 
owed its existence to the late Cardinal. 

After a long discussion it was agreed to hold a demonstration in 
Hyde Park, and a deputation was appointed to wait on Father 
Moynihan, hon. clerical secretary of the League of the Cross, to make 
the necessary arrangments. 





















































BIRMINGHAM. 


BANBURY: THE LATE FATHER BOWEN.—In Zhe Banbury Guardian 
of last week is given a long account of the funeral of the late Father 
Bowen, whose death we announced a fortnight ago. The church was 
crowded and amongst those present were Lord North, the Mayor of 
Banbury, and a large number of clergy. The Bishop of Birmingham 
was prevented from being present by another engagement ; the Vicar- 
General was ill and in asking Father Sole, of Chipping Norton, to 
attend in his place and preach, wrote: ‘‘I should have esteemed it a 
great privilege to say a few words over the last remains of my dear old 
friend.” The celebrant at the Mass was Father J. J. Atkins, a nephew 
of the deceased ; the deacon was Father Chattaway, and the sub- 
deacon Father Jouandou. The cantors were Fathers Sutherland, 
Buscott, Hopkins, and Villiers. Father Krauth was the master of” 
ceremonies, and the choir was under the conductorship of Father 
Sutherland, Miss Winifred Hutchings being the organist. 

In the course of his sermon Father Sole said: It seems strange to me, 
and perhaps to you, that I should be chosen for this sacred duty. The 
reason may be in part that it is now the 32nd year since I was appointed 
rector of the Catholic church in my departed friend’s native town, 
while he has served far into the 38th year the Catholic church of 
this, my native town. . . . So long, so distinctive, a life, lived by a 
man so distinctive in character as was your deceased pastor, calls for a 
tribute from the whole diocese of Birmingham, and in particular from 
this deanery of Oxfordshire. He was born at Chipping Norton in 
February, 1831; in 1845 in his fifteenth year he was received into the 
fold of the Catholic Church, and in the same year he was confirmed by 
the Coadjutor of Thomas Welsh, Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland 
district. This coadjutor was no other than Nicholas Wiseman, the 
elect spirit of the hour, to whom it fell by a high and special providence 
to be chosen to restore in Rome’s name the Catholic Hierarchy in 
England, a work which has made for ever memorable the Feast of St. 
Michael, 29th of September of the year 1850. Charles John Bowen 
at once gave signs of that vocation which stamped him in relief as with 
a finely cut die to his last breath. In pursuance of his vocation he was 
sent to Douay, to the Benedictine College of heroic memories and of 
many martyrs, and in 1853, I believe it was, he was sent to Oscott, a 
name which I remember to have seen in what was meant to be a satirical 
print of that time, significantly set on a signpost by the roadside, *‘ By 
Oscott to Rome.” Neither teaching nor procuratorial duties were 
congenial to him, and he begged to be sent on the mission, as we say. 
He was, therefore, ordained in Birmingham on July 20, 1856. He at 
once became asssistant-priest to Canon Ivers, of St. Peter’s, the most 
ancient of the Birmingham missions, and a very hard though most 
congenial fpost he found it. It has been much divided since ; then it 
included some 7,000 exiles from Ireland driven to cross the sea by 
famine and fever. What with baptisms, marriages, funerals, night 
schools, and above all, sick calls, the young and fervent priest found 
but the briefest leisure. To give him necessary rest he was sent in 





SOUTHWARK. 


Sr, GrorGr’s CATHEDRAL.—Canon Sprankling, the Administrator, 
made a special appeal from the pulpit of the Cathedral last Sunday on 
behalf of th2 diocesan Seminary, and referred to the satisfactory increase 
which bad been made within the past five years in the number of priests 
ordained for Southwark, and the churches erected in populous centres 
of the faith. It was of the utmost importance, he urged, to use every 
effort both by prayer and personal offerings to increase the number of 
students for the priesthood, especially in view of the ever increasing 
demands which were being made for their services throughout the 
diocese. It was a matter of the deepest regret, added Canon Sprankling, 
that many vocations were lost by the indifference or the neglect of 
parents. If the faith was to continue to spread in the diocese as it had 
done in the past, added Canon Spankling, more priests must be 
ordained, and more vocations forthcoming, 


EMIGRATION OF SOUTHWARK CHILDREN.—Preparations are being 
actively made for the emigration of boys and girls who have been 
placed in the care of the Southwark Rescue Society. Already one 
contingent has been sent toCenada, and in the course of a few days a 
second batch of future settlers will be sent away. Fully qualified 
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ao be constant, or at least a desire to imitate his constancy. 
years I have known him, spoken with him, sometimes have sought 
E counsel from him. And whether he was old or young, whether as on 


us and through us. 


Saturday, May 13, 1911.] 





February, 1860, to Atherstone, where he became at once chaplain to the 
Benedictine Convent, and missionary priest of the town, a dual occupa- 
tion not a little difficult to carry out. It was in 1873 that he was sent 
to Banbury as successor to the Rev. Joseph Henry Souter, who after- 
wards, while President of Oscott College, was raised to the dignity of 
Prelate of the Roman Curia in testimony of the great work both for 
clergy and laity done by the college during fifty years. From that time 
his work and life has been your heritage until this day of parting. To this 
mission and its flock he attached himself with an intensity which grew 
with his years. Its work, its spirit, its memories were a fascination to him, 
and you yourselves are witness this day, whether you are of the Catholic 
fold or not, that he earned and deserved through long years among you 
the familiar name of ‘f good Father Bowen.” And be it said that his 
inheritance in coming to this mission was ofa quality to inspire him. 
Warkworth Castle, Appletree, Overthorpe bring to mind names of men 
great on the page of Catholic history, both in missionary work and in 
literature, men high of purpose, lowly of heart, spent with industry, 
crowning faithful and heroic lives with holy deaths—Gother, Challoner, 
and Alban Butler, whose ‘‘ Lives of the Saints” has no compeer in our 
English language, and Father Hersent, of Overthorpe, who links this 
neighbourhood with the heroism of the Church of France, and whose 
simple, kindly, and unselfish labours almost laid to rest the hobgoblin 


of No-Popery. His memorial brass, bearing date 1833, lies here before 


you, and further down is the stone to the Rev. Joseph Fox, who 
succeeded him in charge of the Catholics of Banbury and the neighbour- 
hood. The church above our heads, common home of the flock of 
Christ and their Master who abides within it, was begun by him and is 
a tribute to his zeal and foresight. He went speedily to his rest, two 
years only after Father Hersent, leaving bis work to the priest whom 
many of you remember, and whose name is still a household word in 
this town—Dr. William Tandy. To him, never forget, and to his 
great friend Cardinal Wiseman you owe the coming over the Channel 


of Geneviéve Dupuis destined to originate, to shape and develop in 


your midst a teaching congregation, unsurpassed in the work it is now 
doing, with ever-growing numbers, for the cause of the Christian educa- 


F tion of the children of England. The office I now hold, may I say it, I 


held by aspiration as a child, and what I am, under God, I owe to beinga 
child of a sound Catholic family, fostered by the love, the undying love, 
of that great woman of Christ, and her faithful fellow-worker in the 
same cause, Dr. William Tandy, canon of this diocese. This mission, 
I say again, was a great and inspiring heritage to enter upon, and 
looking round it and all that equips it for its purpose, I see nothing 
done in these recent years so great as the extension and re-shaping of 
its schools. In this accomplished work all the forces of this congrega- 
tion find their crown and their joy. And who, I ask, has done it for 
you? Under whose presiding spirit has it been accomplished? What 
remains of him on this earth lies before you. And I must go one step 
further for truth’s sake, so shaping my words as not to offend delicate 
sensibilities which I know I shall make apprehensive. The reverend 
father, your pastor, whom we are commemorating, knew how by the 


» Divine blessing to draw to him and retain the admiration of one who 
by a hundred titles has deserved well of you, who encouraged your 
_ departed pastor to do aad dare fearlessly by his own most generous and 


sistent loyalty to the same Divine Master and to His cause. God 


= 


have learnt from my long acquaintance and friendship with him how 


oN Me tee that he, too, has his reward. . . . What may we learn of him? 
or 


For forty 


last Friday he was breathing his last accents to me, or speaking in the 


just hope of years before him, he was ever the same man, a man of God, 


endued from constant habit and most faithful observance of all spiritual 
duties with an express individuality. We may aim, and must aim, at 
great things, and be content with failure or have a very partial accom- 
plishment of them. Nothing can be good which God does not do with 
There is only one thing which we can do securely 
and certainly—do the work which lies to hand, do the little duties 
which must be done thoughtfully and fully if we are ever te be so 
blessed as to do great things. Your late pastor was an example to us 
in all this. Not in a hurry, he did well the day’s work and was content. 
‘Man shall go forth to his work and to his labour even until the even- 
ing.” He began his day well, he ended it peacefully, and this day he 
rests in peace. So constant had he learnt to be that he knew not how 
to desist from his work. 





MIDDLESBROUGH. 


PICKERING: FATHER BRYAN PRESENTS THE RYEDALE FOOTBALL 
Cupr.—The presentation of the Ryedale Football Cup, by the Rev. 
Father Bryan, President of the Pickering Football Club, on Saturday 
(says The Yorkshire Evening News) was witnessed bya large con- 
course of people. : 

The rev. gentleman delivered an appropriate address, and was loudly 
cheered by those present. In making the presentation to Mr. Charles 
Clarke, the captain of the Pickering team, he complimented the club 
and its players upon having won the cup forthe third time, The 
trophy was presented to the league by Mr. Ernest Beckett (now Lord 
Grimthorpe) in 1897. He went on to say that football in the district 
had been played as true sportsmen knew how to play—clean and 
without fouls. Not one member of the League had received marching 
orders frem the referees, and this spoke volumes for the tone of the 
game generally. THe had pleasure in seeing players from all parts of 
the district come to Pickering todo honour to the winners. The losers 
were **not down-hearted,” and though beaten still kept their prowess 
and helped to cheer on the victors to victory. He had pleasure in 
presenting the cup. . i ; 

Mr. Clarke received the cup and suitably replied. The proceedings 
then terminated, amidst enthusiasm, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


CHALFONT ST. PEDER.—The tiny little chapel in which Mass has 
been said on Sundays at Chalfont St. Peter has already proved too 
small for the increasing number of Catholics in the district of ‘* the 
Chalfonts” and Gerrard’s Cross, and it has been found imperative to 
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enlarge the temporary building to almost double its size. It is served 
by the Carmelite Fathers from the neighbouring town of Chesham, 
who go over on Saturday evening to hear Confessions, and say Mass at 
9 o’clock on Sunday. The enlarged chapel was blessed on the Feast 
of the Invention of the Holy Cross by Father Francis Lamb, of St. 
Joseph’s, Chesham, assisted by the priest students of the Juvenate of the 
English Province of the Order, and on Sunday, the Feast of the 
Patronage of St. Joseph, the first Mass was celebrated by Father Eric 
Coleman, O.D.C., who briefly spoke on the dignity and power of St. 
Joseph arising from his place in the Divine economy of man’s Redemp- 
tion. It is hoped as soon as possible to raise a sufficient sum to builda 
small chapel to replace the temporary wooden structure, and thus lay 
the foundation of a permanent mission. 








SHREWSBURY. 


A New Canon.—The vacancy in the Cathedral Chapter, caused by 
the death of Mgr. Canon Marsden, V.G., has been filled by the 
appointment of the Rev. Joseph Chambers, of St. Werburgh’s, 
Chester, who will be installed at the Cathedral, Shrewsbury, May 24. 





WALES, 


oo 
NEWPORT. 


HEREFORD; ORDINATION AT BELMONT CATHEDRAL PRIORY.— 
The rising community of this monastery has now three priests who have 
been ordained for the house of their profession. On Wednesday, the 
Feast of the Finding of the Holy Cross, the Bishop of Newport 
ordained the following who were presented : Dom Wilfrid de Norman- 
ville and Dom Gregory Buisseret, to the priesthood ; Dom Hugh de 
Normanville, of Ampleforth Abbey, and now studying at Parker’s 
Hall, Oxford, to the diaconate ; Dom Bede Carroll Baillie, to the sub- 
diaconate. Three of the four are professed of this community. At 
the ordination service, which was at a Solemn High Mass, the parents 
and relations of the new priests were present, and there was a good 
attendance of the neigbouring congregation. 

On Thursday, which was the festival of the Blessed English Martyrs, 
John Fisher, Thomas More and Companions, the newly-ordained 
priests celebrated their first Mass. Dom Gregory Buisseret said his 
Mass at 6.15 at the high altar, and the brethren and a good number of 
the laity received Holy Communion from his hands, At nine o’clock 
the Solemn Mass was sung by Dom Wilfrid de Normanville, assisted 
by the newly-ordained deacon and subdeacon. According to custom 
the ‘* Veni Creator” was chanted before each Mass, and at the con- 
clusion of the Holy Sacrifice the new priests received the ceremonial 
kissing of hands and gave to all assembled the solemn blessing. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC TRADE- 
UNIONISTS. 


Mr. Thos. F. Burns writes to us from headquarters, Bishop’s 
House, Salford, enclosing the following resolution passed at the 
last meeting of the Standing Committee : 

That this meeting of the Standing Committee of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Trade-unionists protests against the Executive of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers permitting the editor of its 
official organ to exploit that organ in the interests of those people who 
are attacking the Catholic Church ; regrets that a similar offence com- 
mitted on a previous occasion, and for which ample withdrawal was 
made at the time in response to the protest of the Trade Union Sub- 
Committee of the Salford Catholic Federation, has now been repeated ; 
declares that it is outside the province of a Trade Union journal to 
attack any Church ; and calls upon the Executive of the A. S. E. to 
take the necessary steps to remedy the injury which has been inflicted, 
and to prevent such an offence from being committed in the future.” 

It is also announced that the next conference will be held 
at Newcastle in connexion with the Newcastle National Catholic 
Congress, and will open on Saturday, August 5, at 2.30 p.m., 
and close that evening. 

In view of the great difficulties with which the Catholic 
Trade-unionists in this country have had to contend, and in 
recognition of the greater difficulties which await us in the 
future, the Standing Committee of the National Conference 
invites the affiliation of Associations ; “in order that, while 
remaining loyal to those principles of Trade Unionism in which 
we all believe and to those Trade Unions to which we all 
belong, they may take our places in Catholic organisation and 
ensure that those Catholic principles which stand first and 
foremost with us shall not be violated in the democratic 
movement.” 


GOUNTY FIRE OFFIGE LIMITED, 


60, REGENT ST., W., & 4, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 





FIRE,, BURGLARY, Workmen’s & Domestic Servants’ Com- 
pensation, Personal Accident, &c., &c. Insurances effected 
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The attention of the Clergy and School Man- 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 





ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
c CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. i 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. a 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. | i 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.8.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


panei ec RAE DOAN mn 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST. END, ® 
TEAMPSTEAD, N. f 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
Scuoot FoR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SuBJECTS. 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. y ¢ 
NB. The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath, 
Yor further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


————<—<<—{—$——$————$ <n 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation, Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


WOOD, ESSEX. 


U RSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 





x» St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches. ; 

Prospectuses on application. 


_ The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals, 


CONVENT ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIRBS 
: (REGISTERED). 





The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


ducation. 
. RG ior whe Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


inations, 
a Siters ae) all Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 


ground, 
Apply to Rev. Mother. 


Palms Ny oe 
S?: FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
: New Term began January 7. 

For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 
eenyENT OF JESUS and MARY 





CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 









GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNnvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF JESus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 
percent. Passes in Music usually roo per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD, 

Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention, High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum, Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 













ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 


Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply Rev. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions. 


For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


X AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 


Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions, 
Pupils may enter at any time. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 

Preparation for London Matriculation and 

Oxford Locals. 
For Prospectus 
Superior. 





apply to the Brother 





AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School, 

Most healthily situated, facing Common. 

Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


For Prospectus apply to the 
pectus 2PP'Y "BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MARYS ABBEY, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public -Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, The secular educa- 

‘tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. y 
Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 








READING, 
40 minutes from London (Paddington), 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
“ Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 


HicH CiLass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YouncG LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German, 


BENEDICTINE CONVENT (Par. 
PETUAL ADORATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements, English 
in all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics. Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 


(BERKS) 


CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best Axelish and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Needlework. | Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for. 


Appl to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackpool. 
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LOVELY STROUD. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire, Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 





tions. For particulars apply Rev. Mother 
Prioress. 
St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 
Stroud, Gloucester, 








DOORESCLE ABBEY, 
Ghent, Belgium. 


Thoroughly modern education for English 
and Colonial girls, French and German 
spoken daily. French, German, and English 
certificated mistresses. Home comforts. Out- 
door games; swimming. Special attention 
paid to health. 
Pension £42 per annum. 
Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium. 











CONVENT 
The Avenue, 





HIGH SCHOOL 
Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘€ Society of Oxford Home Students” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to- 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms, Lady 
Boarders received. Apply tothe Rev. Mother. 
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THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 


SACRES CCEURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
Benedictine Fathers, 
The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
ounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
ockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a_ high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum, 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. 
PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. ‘i 





The Bracing Air of Ventnor 
is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
niaking, Escort from London, 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 
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S?- JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES, 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers. 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session 
applyto | BROTHER GEORGE, 
‘ St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


Se See 


HE question of the collection 
of the income-tax from the 
railway companies having 

been delayed soas to deprive the Old 
Sinking Fund of sums which ought to have gone to it, was 
the subject of a warm debate in the House of Commons, 
at the close of which the Government majority sank to 65. 
Sir F. Banbury brought the matter forward by proposing a 
reduction of the salary of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He pointed out that what had been done was against the 
Act of 1875, and such evasions might provide a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a surplus from which he could offer 
legislative bribes to certain classes in the community. 
They bad been told that the incident complained of was 
due to the mistake of a subordinate official. Yet it 
appeared that the official in question was Mr. Graseman, 
one of the six Commissioners of Inland Revenue, with a 
salary of about £1,000 a year. It appears that it was Sir 
Robert Chalmers, Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board, 
who asked Mr. Graseman to go to the principal railway 
companies and tell them they need not pay their income- 
tax dueon March zo until latein March. According to the 
right hon. gentleman there was a mistake, and Mr. Grase- 
man understood that late in March meant early in April, 
Mr. Steel-Maitland seconded, and Mr. Fell said that when 
the Budget was introduced they would know that to a 
large extent it was fictitious, and that the balance shown 
was not correct. The current opinion was that the figure 
should be not £680,000, but £2,000,000, He himself 
knew of a case in which acheque for £600 was held back 
in consequence of the misrepresentations of the collector 
until after the close of the last financial year. Then 
Mr. D. M. Mason, a Liberal, said that the action of the 
Treasury deserved condemnation. The security of Consol- 
holders had been tampered with, and they had a very good 
case against the Treasury for unduly and dishonestly vary- 
ing the amount which should have gone to the reduction of 
the National Debt. In reply Mr. Lloyd George admitted 
that a mistake had been made, which should not occur 
again. His reference in an interview with a Press representa- 
tive to his desire to defend his “policy” was concerned 
with the bulk of the income-tax he had failed to collect 
owing to delayed Budgets. The English railways would 
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henceforth have to pay like the Scottish railways on 
January 1. He then attacked the late Government and 
Sir F. Banbury for their heedlessness of the Old Sinking 
Fund. Mr. Bonar Law urged that the explanation given 
was beside the mark. We accuse him, not mainly because 
he is taking money away from the Sinking Fund, but 
because he is taking it away surreptitiously instead of 
coming to the House of Commons and getting their 
consent to the course taken. Before a division was taken 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain pointed out that Mr, Lloyd George 
had given two explanations, one in the Press and another 
in the House. Which were they to believe? A discussion 
on London’s case for a readjustment between Imperial and 
local taxation was started by Mr. Hayes Fisher, and the 
Government’s action in connexion with it was made the 
subject of strong complaints by many speakers. 
The demonstration held by the Parlia- 
FOREIGN mentary Aerial Defence Committee at 
SWEATED Goops. Hendon, on Friday in last week, seriously 
interfered with the attendance in the House 
of Commons onthe Second Reading of Mr. Remnant’s 
Bill to prevent the importation of sweated goods. . Mr. 
Remnant explained that the Bill was not protective’ as 
against cheap goods, but only against those produced under 
conditions of labour under which the rate of wages was 
less than that fixed by a trade board in the case of similar 
articles made or produced in the United Kingdom under 
the Factory and Workshops Act or by trade boards in 
particular trades. Colonel Griffith-Roscawen, in seconding, 
pointed out that the Bill was a necessary corollary to the 
Trade Boards Act. Mr. Booth, who moved the rejection 
of the Bill, denounced it as a back-handed attempt to 
defeat dumping, and he stated that it was not sweating 
firms which made the biggest profits. Mr. MacCullum- 
Scott whole-heartedly declared that the Bill was a vicious 
application of the vicious system of Protection. Sir F. 
Banbury agreed that the Bill was Protection pure and 
simple, but it was a necessary corollary of the Trade Boards 
Act, which infringed all the laws of political economy. 
Mr. Clyne, a Labour member, said the chief reason why 
he supported the Bill, if it could be licked into shape, was 
that if it could do no harm to our own workers it would be 
sure to do good. to fellow workers in foreign countries. 
Replying on behalf the Government, Mr. Tennent contended 
that the machinery of the Bill was not practicable, and that 
the industries concerned did not need the protection it 
offered. It provided that suspected goods were to be kept 
out while the Board of Trade was inquiring whether they 
were produced under sweated conditions. Such an inquiry 
might take years. The trades affected had not become 
sweated trades through foreign competition, and would not 
be affected by the prohibition of foreign competition. The 
real way to raise wages was by the organisation of labour 
and by increased efficiency. Mr. Moreton Frewen, an 
Independent Nationalist, asserted that they could not 
maintain a decent standard of living for the working people 
of this country against the unrestricted competition of 
countries where wages were extremely low and labour 
efficient. As there were not 100 members present when 
the closure was moved, the debate had to be adjourned. 
There was a full-dress debate in the 
—THE LORDS f{ouse of Lords on Monday on the Second 
RECONSTITUTION Reading of the Reconstitution Bill which 
Beth was moved by Lord Lansdowne _in a 
striking speech. He began by explaining that the Bill was 
not intended as a substitute or alternative for the Parlia- 
ment Bill, but as a supplement or complement toit. The 
Lords had never claimed an absolute Veto; they called for 
aconsultation which should not be a mere parade move- 
ment and for a revision which should be effectual. 
He then went on to show that the reconstituted House 
would have a strong body of moderate opinion not left 
within the domain of whips and wirepullers, but qualified 
to deal with policies in an independent and judicial spirit. 
They had retained a reduced number of Lords Spiritual, 
and though they had not been able to introduce others 
owing to the number of religious bodies and the short term 
of office of some of their chiefs, he thought some might be 
included by nomination. In reply Lord Morley contended 
that the preponderance of moderate opinion was based on 
arty machinery and that a party majority was therefore inevit- 
able. The Bill was a shock to the powers of the Crown and the 
Acts of Union with Scotland and Ireland. The proposed 
House of 350 or even 200 would be much too large for the 




















































Devonshire hoped the Government would reveal their views 
of reform. Under the Veto Bill both Tariff Reform and 


not think the country wanted either. Lord St. David’s 
thought that if life in the Upper House were made too 
strenuous, political work would be closed to many of the 
most desirable men. Lord Willoughby de Broke desired 


strongly against the Bill, The agitation against the House 
had been engineered. Lord St. Levan regarded the Bill 


Rosebery’s resolutions, but Lord Brassey could not see why 


was a pillar of the Empire. Lord Leamington pointed out 
that the Bill contained no provision for the representation 
of the Dominions, an omission which he hoped would be 
remedied. Lord Selborne in a long and weighty speech 


could not be rescued from connexion with party struggles, 


existence of the Empire depended on the existence 
of the Crown. The Second Chamber must have 
adequate power. Why should not the country be consulted 
in 1912 on Home Rule as they were in 1886 and in 1895? 


ago to grant to the Second Chamber of the Transvaal those 


this country. That is what we stand for.” The debate was 
adjourned. 


Meanwhile a crowded House of Commons 
—PARLIAMENT 


Atuixp tive, liament Bill. Mr. F. E. Smith moved its’ 


rejection in an incisive speech, declaring that 
the general objection to the Bill could be put almost in a — 
sentence, namely, that the House of Commons might, under 
its provisions, if its lifetime was normal, exercise unicameral 
powers during the first two years of its existence. This was 


when there was an opportunity such as had not presented 
itself during the past 50 years of carrying out a great measure 
of Constitutional reform by means of harmonious co-opera- 
tion, and the statesman who neglected it must be prepared 
to face the responsibility that would follow. Mr. J. F. Hope, 
in seconding the rejection, expressed his preference for an 
American Western States Senate with pipes and spitoons to 
the system provided by the Bill. Mr. G. Roberts, speaking 
for the Labour party, repudiated the idea that the Parlia- 
ment Bill was a temporary expedient. They regarded it 
as a very integral part of the Constitution. Mr. Asquith, — 
in a brief speech, reiterated that the Bill represented the - 
deliberate and considered expression of the popular will as 
a preliminary to the reform which was to follow. No Bill 
had ever been sent up with a greater title to be placed on 
the Statute Book. The quietude in the country could only 
be explained on the view that the people were getting what 
they expected and intended. It should not be an impossible 
task to construct a satisfactory Second Chamber, but this 
preliminary step must first be taken. Mr. Balfour argued 


on different motives by different parties of the Coalition. 
Then addressing those who, like the Prime Minister, thought 
a strong Second Chamber necessary, he pointed out that 
wise legislation was not that which came of Bills caught at a 
moment of popular enthusiasm or clamour. There must be 
consideration and the machinery necessary to obtain it. 
“How is it possible to say thata Constitution in the making 
can properly be made by one uncontrolled Single Chamber, 
but that a Constitution when made ought to contain two 
Chambers? How can they seriously come forward in this 
House and tell us, when not only honour but expediency 
requires us some day to have two Chambers, that they 
would give us a blessed interval of only one Chamber—an 
interval in which one Chamber shall regulate what the future 
Constitution shall be?” Mr. Long insisted that the country 
expected that reform of the Upper House would accompany 
readjustment of relations. The Liberal party found them- 
selves in their present position because they had tried to 
pass legislation which was not in the best interests of the 
people, and had not public opinion behind it. The closing 
speech in the debate.came from Mr, Churchill, who argued 
that the Bill was so moderate that if not otherwise instructed 


purpose of calm and deliberate revision. Then the plan of , ; 
the Bill was unworkable. The first duty of the Govern- 
ment was to secure the Parliament Bill. The Duke of ~ 


Home Rule could be carried in Parliament, though he did % 


the House to be left as it was, and Lord Bathurst spoke 


declared that unless the House were reconstructed the Crown i : 


and the importance of that was seen in the fact thatthe _ 


“The present Government advised his Majesty four years 4 


very powers which we contend are essential for the safety of aa 


was discussing the Third Reading of the Par- } 


a psychological moment in the history of party gevernment, — 





as the inevitable consequence of the acceptance of Lord : 


it was proposed to put an end to a House which, asit was, 
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that the recent elections were fought on mixed issues and ~ 
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nine Peers out of ten would not be conscious of any change 
at all. On a division Mr. F. E. Smith’s amendment was 
rejected by 363 votes against 243—-a majority of 120; and 
he Third Reading was then carried by a majority of 121. 
When the Speaker had read the figures from the Chair 
Liberals and Labour members on the one side and Nation- 
alists on the other at once rose ew masse, cheering lustily 
and waving order papers, hats, and handkerchiefs. There 
was renewed cheering as the members separated, and above 
the din Unionists could be heard shouting “They have 
toed the line.” 

When the debate on the Lords 


iar ,. Reconstitution Bill was resumed on 
LORD CHANCELLOR'S “ 
CRITICISMS, Tuesday, the Lord Chancellor said 


that the Bill would not give them a 
new House of an independent and judicial spirit, and it 
would deprive them of the safeguard against abuse of power 
by the Second Chamber afforded by the royal prerogative 
for the creation of peers. When matters had been equalised 
as between parties by the Parliament Bill he hoped that 


-a solution by agreement might be obtained. Lord Ampthill 


deprecated the intransigent attitude of the Government, and 
contended that no lasting settlement could be obtained 


without the consent of the great majority of the people. 


Owing to changes in the Lower House it was now more 


__ than ever necessary that the Upper House should be recon- 
stituted. This point was taken up strongly by the Duke of 
_ Northumberland, who maintained that the House of 
- Commons was more than ever at the beck of the Cabinet, 


and the real reason why the Prime Minister and his 


FE colleagues wanted an unfettered democracy was that 


it involved an unfettered Cabinet. He was not sure 
that the Bill was not in advance of public opinion. 
Lord Dunraven pointed to the praises of the House as at 
present constituted uttered by the Government as against 
their depreciation of it at/the elections. Lord Carrington 


- followed with an amusing speech about the maternal 


instinct of peeresses being roused at the prospect of their 
sons being deprived of their privileges by the Bill. The 
debate was adjourned, and the Parliament Bill which had } 


~been sent up from the House of Commons was formally 
read a first time. 


The Budget proposals of the Govern- 
ment for the coming year were stated in a 
business-like speech by Mr. Lloyd George 
on Tuesday before a crowded House. He 


—MR. LLOYD > 


STATEMENT. 


. began by explaining that on the two abnormal preceding 


years there was a realised surplus of 45,607,000, due to a 
‘saving of a million expenditure and to an improvement in 


_ the revenue of over four millions in excess of the estimate. 


This surplus he proposed to allocate as follows : £ 1,500,000 
for the building of sanatoria for consumptives ; £250,000 
on loan to Uganda for railway-building and waterworks 


at Mombasa; £1,500,000 towards the liquidation of the 


capital account of the Development Fund; and £ 2,357,000 


to be paid to the Old Sinking Fund for the liquidation 


of the National Debt. Turning then to the expenditure of 
the coming year, he estimated it at £181,284,000, and 


- called special attention to five items. Naval expenditure he 


placed at 444,392,000: four millions more than last year and 
twelve millions more than three years ago. He hoped it had 
reached its climax. The Old Age Pensions charge had risen 
from £9,798,000 to £12,415,000, the Government having 
undertaken the whole responsibility of the charge. Then 
more money was needed by the Post Office, partly from 
automatic increase and partly for taking over the business 
of the National Telephone Company. Then the Bill for 


State Insurance for Sickness would call for £50,000, 


and the fulfilment of the Prime Minister’s pledge on the 
payment of Members of Parliament would cost about 
£250,000 at #400 a year each with no allowance for 
travelling expenses or pensions. Ministers and officers of 
the House or the Household would not receive these 
salaries. As to the payment of debt he proposed to leave 
the fixed charge at £24.500,000 and he pointed to the 
large amount of debt which the Government had paid off ' 
during its term of office—£42,380,000 by Mr. Asquith and 
428,700,000 by himself, a total of £70 000,000. For the 
income during the year there was a hopeful prospect and he 
estimated the total receipts at £181,716,000. Good trade 
seemed certain. He allowed for a decrease in drinking 
of 1% per cent., but though the decrease in spirits consumed 
would be 6,000,0c0 gallons there would, owing to the new 
duties, be an increase to the revenue of £1,800,000, A 


decrease from stamps was likely and the total product of 
the land taxes, which were not yet producing their full 
amount, would be £700,000. He then came to his 
proposals for the year. He did not intend to impose 
any new taxes, but there were one or two alterations to 
be noted. In the first place, the protective cocoa duties 
would be abolished by placing the trade on the same 
footing as others by subjecting chocolate to duty according 
to its ingredients and getting the usual drawbacks on 
export—a course which would involve a loss to the: 
Treasury of £45,000. Then he proposed to deal with 
“the case of the remote stable” in connexion with the: 
licensed houses by relieving those parts of the premises 
which had nothing to do with the sale of liquor, at a cost 
of £50,000 to the revenues. His final point was in regard 
to the finance of the Insurance Bill, which he said could be 
managed without fresh taxation if the House would only 
refrain from placing extra charges upon the Exchequer. 
Good cases were brought before the House and provided 
for without reference to the general situation. Too much 
heed was given to the case and too little to the cash. 
He therefore appealed to the patriotism of hon. members to 
assist the Government in resisting every endeavour to lay 
fresh burdens on the taxpayers’ shoulders, in addition to the 
generous provision already made by them. 
This appeal was cordially echoed by Mr. 
—THE Austen Chamberlain, who also had a word of 
DISCUSSION. praise for Mr. George’s lucid statement, but he 
begged the Government to assist the appeal by 
themselves walking warily. But he declared that he should 
oppose the payment of members. If such a principle were 
to be adopted, why should it not be extended to members 
of local councils? The Labour view as expressed by Mr. 


Ramsay Macdonald was that wage-earners were not receiving 


a proportionate share of the increase in the national 
prosperity. Sir F, Banbury asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether it would not be prudent finance to 
redeem Consols in preference to other forms of security, 
because they now stood in round figures at 19 per cent. 
below par. Mr. Younger hoped something would be done 
to relieve licensed traders of the crushing exactions under 
minimum duties. On Mr. Lloyd George’s explaining that 
the payment of members would probably be provided for 
this year not by Bill, but by Supplementary Estimate, Mr. 
Balfour urged that a day in Committee would be insufficient 
for the consideration of such a complicated subject and 
obtained a promise that the question should be submitted 
to the Prime Minister. 
In resuming the debate on the Bill on 
ke Wednesday Lord Curzon said that the 
torp Rosepery, Lords supporting the Ministry, whilst 
acknowledging the sincerity of the Bill, 
were unfortunately swayed by the tactics necessary to sub- 
ordinate everything to the Veto Bill. Dealing with Lord 
Morley’s objections he pointed out that the Bill offered a 
House with moral stability and less composite than the 
present House. If the reconstituted House were elected 
by the House of Commons, the representation of localities 
and minorities would be lost, and a gigantic opportunity 
afforded wire-pulling and caucusing. As to the hereditary 
element, even Napoleon approved of the principle. 
sacrifice demanded of the Peers would have its compensa- 


—LORD CURZON 


tion in opening to them the doors of the House of 


Commons. He then drew a contrast of the situation under: 
each of the two Bills and implored the Government to 
give some indication of their reconstitution policy. Lord 
Courtney, who followed, acknowledged that the Bill deserved 
the most careful consideration and pointed out its merit in pre- 
serving some continuity between the old House and the new. 
Lord Newton in a humorous speech expressed regret that the 
Bill had not seen the light long before, and criticised Lord 
Rosebery’s view thut the present time was inopportune, and 
that they should have proceeded by resolution. Had they 
done so the Government would have called for their plan. 
Election would not give them the sort of men required. 
The Government ought to be honest, and admit that they 
did not want an impartial Second Chamber at all. Lord 
Rosebery then reiterated +his view that constitutional ques- 
tions should only be dealt with in Government Bills. He 
did not see the use of requiring qualifications for election, 
and thought the Law Lords should have been excluded 
altogether. Ifthe Parliament Biil became law what would 
it matter how the Second Chamber were constituted? On 
that event the future of the country and its Constitution 
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depended. Lord Donoughmore supported the Bill as the 
logical outcome of last year’s resolutions ; the Duke of 
Bedford’s desire was to see a House strong enough to 
exercise the powers of the existing House. As a result of 
much platform experience Lord Ridley thought that the 
country was more desirous for an alteration in the Constitu- 
tion than in the powers of the House. Lord Halifax thought 
more attention ought to be paid to the representation of the 
Lords Spiritual, believing it very desirable that in a recon- 
stituted House the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, 
the Archbishop of Westminster, and the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference should find seats, and that they would 
give an added strength to the deliberations. Lord Clifford 
of Chudleigh said that he hesitated to pay the price of the 
Bill until he knew what they were to get in return. The 
debate was then adjourned till Monday. 
The election petition against the return of 
Pe newasl Captain J. A. Morrison as Unionist member 
SRTITION. ; fOr. daast Nottingham has revealed an extra- 
ordinary and disgraceful state of things. A 
little army of witnesses had made statements in writing to 
the Liberal agent to the effect that they had been paid, 
directly or indirectly, by the Unionist candidate or his 
agents. But when the witnesses appeared in the box they 
all swore that their previous statements were false. They 
explained that they had lied in order to get five or ten 
shillings for their services. One man told the Court that to 
get ten shillings he would say anything at any time, After 
the trial had continued some days Mr. Justice Channell, 
addressing the counsel for the petitioner, said: ‘The whole 
process we are going through is useless. It is evident that 
these men have all made up their minds to say these things. 
If you desire to go on with these witnesses we cannot stop 
it. There is really one advantage in calling them. It makes 
the hope greater that there will be some punishment for the 
conspiracy that has taken place. There is either a con- 
spiracy to make false statements to you that all sorts of 
things have been done to get the 5s., or the further little 
money that comes out of a petition, or, if not—if the 
original stories are true—it is a conspiracy to deny them. 
One thing or the other is clear, and it is very desirable that 
some punishment should be given to the people who have 
been doing that. If you like to continue it for the public 
benefit; there it is; but it seems it will be useless, so far as 
you are concerned, because they seem all determined.” 
The long litigation in this case has ended 
HE sTanparp With a decision on the part of the Supreme 
oi. case. Court of the United States upholding the 
judgment of the Court below, which affirmed 
that the company had violated the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. The decision does not deprive stockholders or corpora- 
tions of the right to make normal, lawful contracts, but 
restrains contracts or agreements in restraint of trade like 
those now annulled. The Court allows at least six months for 
dissolution in crder not to disturb Inter-State commerce. 
The judgment was delivered by Chief Justice White. From 
the summary cabled by the correspondent of Zhe Times, 
we learn that he insisted that the prevention of injury to 
the public by undue restraint on, or monopolisation of, 
trade or commerce is the foundation upon which the pro- 
hibitions of the statute rest; and, moreover, that one of 
the fundamental purposes of the statute is to protect, not 
to destroy, property rights. The decision has been received 
with general satisfaction in the United States. The rise of 
the Standard Oil Company has been rightly described as 
one of the great romances of modern commerce. It is 
just thirty-four years ago since a group of seven men set 
hems elves the task of getting control of the American oil 
supply. Mr. John D. Rockefeller was the leader of the 
group, and in a very few years a huge monopoly was built 
up, after the most ruthless methods had been employed, to 
crush out competition. In 1906 Mr, Roosevelt deter- 
mined to see whether the law was strong enough to break 
the tyranny of the trust. “A Bill of Complaint was filed 
against the Standard Oil Company in the United States 
Circuit Court at St. Louis, alleging that the corporation 
violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. Seven persons, 
including the ones named above, and forty-three corpora- 
tions, were named as constituting ‘a combination in restraint 
of trade” The Government alleged that the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey had, since 1899, acquired control 
of sixty-five companies, and that these companies owned 
the stock of forty-nine other companies. The combined 
assets of the trusts were estimated at 100,000,000, 
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Immediate dissolution of the trust was demanded.” After 
a protracted hearing, judgment was given against the Oil 
Company by the Circuit in Missouri. The decision of the 
Supreme Court means the dissolution of the company 
Meanwhile the chief stockholders in the Standard Oil 
Trust have become millionaires. 

Nothing seems to please the Non- 


THE NONCONFORMISTS : } 
ris, Leute conformists so much as the prospect 
THEMSELVES. of an amateur census of religons. 


Their delight is to be 

counting themselves, and their Seabee dread ean 
enumeration by the State. Having through their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament successfully resisted the proposal 
to have a column for the religious beliefs of the people in 


the census papers, they are free to go back to their old- 


amusement of counting themselves with renewed zest. The 
results would be disconcerting but for the comforting 
thought that they are probably quite unreliable. Zhe West- 
minster Gazette, however, takes this sort of amateur guess- 
work so far seriously that it prints long tables of figures and 
draws attention to the fact that the Nonconformists are 
apparently getting fewer and fewer. On the other hand 
the Established Church is able to claim an increased number 
of communicants. We quote the following summary of the 
figures as they affect what are called the Free Churches from 
our contemporary. Baptists.—For four years the membership 
has shown a steady decrease. In 1906 it was returned at 
434,741, Or over 16,000 higher than to-day; yet during 
that period churches have increased by 146, and the 
seating accommodation by 41,000 sittings. Correspondingly 
a decrease of 14,000 Sunday scholars is reported, while the 
teachers have increased by 1,600. Pastors in charge are 


less by two, and as compared with 1905 the number of | 


local preachers has also decreased. In nearly every instance 
the machinery and equipment have been improved, whilst 
the membership has declined. The Baptist figures include 
those for the whole of the United Kingdom. Congrega- 
tionalists.—A small decline in membership has set in since 
1907. In that year the figures were 459,663, or 4,853 more 
than to-day, so that Congregationalists have only suffered 
less than a third of the decrease experienced by Baptists in 
respect to membership. ‘There has, however, been a 
greater drop in the number of Sunday scholars. In 1906 
these totalled 698,465. To-day they have decreased by 
3°,370—this figure is more than twice that of the Baptists— 
whilst the teachers have increased by over 3,000. The 
Congregational figures relate only to England and Wales 
Wesleyan Methodists.—The figures collected by the 


“ Methodist Recorder” and recently published show that. 


the Wesleyan Connexion has again suffered a decrease. 
This has happened now for five years in succession. 
The decrease this year is 3,219, compared to 2,299 
in I910, 1,144 IN 1909, 4,424 in 1908, and 2,034 in 
1907. The total decrease in the five years is 13,120, or 
about 2'4 per cent. There is also a drop of 7,000 in ‘the 
number of Sunday scholars, as compared with the previous 
year. Other bodies.—Small increases are to be noted 
amongst Presbyterians, Moravians, and the Society of 
Friends ; but the Primitive Methodists, United Methodists 
and Calvinistic Methodists have declined. 
There was a crowded meeting at the Shel- 
GREEK donian Theatre, Oxford, on Tuesday, of the 
AT OxroRD. Congregation of the University to consider the 
question of compulsory Greek. The proposal 
before Congregation was to make Greek an. optional 
subject in Responsions for candidates who afterwards take 
honoursin mathematicsand naturalscience, and was debated at 
considerable length. The new statute was introduced by Mr. 
P. Matheson, Fellow of New College, who explained that. 
broadly speaking, the proposal was that a candidate who did 
not take the two ancient languages should take instead one 
modern language, either French or German, together with 
one of three subjects—English history, elementary trigon- 
ometry, statics and dynamics, elementary physics and 
chemistry. Seven years ago Congregation actually passed 
a resolution which was to the same effect as this statute. 
Since that time it had debated and re-debated the question. 
He did not believe that in the long run they could hold 
their place as a University of the higher learning unless they 
could show, by their action in Congregation and elsewhere. 
that they were prepared, a little more than they had been 
sometimes, to recognise the educational facts of the times. 
After an animated debate the Preamble was passed by 156 
to 79 votes. ; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





‘THE PASSING OF THE PARLIAMENT BILL. 


E are assisting at a Revolution, and watch it “ with 

a yawn of weariness.” In that sentence are 

united the contentions of the leaders of the two 

_great political parties in the State. Mr. BALFouR thunders 
at the Veto Bill as a disastrous undoing of the Constitution 
_of the Kingdom, and Mr. AsquitH replies that the changes 
are so obviously necessary that the continued debates on 
-them cause nothing but weariness. That the Parliament 
Bill does introduce revolutionary changes is not disputed, 
and it is also true that the Hcuse of Commons yawns over 
the discussion. It sounds paradoxical, but the explanation 
is not fat to seek. On ordinary occasions public interest in 
Parliamentary debates is kept alive by the possibility that 
There is always 
the hope that some argument may get home, and so perhaps 
Jead toa modification of this or that clause in the measure 
under discussion. Under usual circumstances it might 
be expected that, if in the course of the debate it were 
_made clear that the purpose of the Parliament Bill could 
be achieved in some other and less violent way, the Govern- 
ment would be willing to consider any reasonable amend- 
‘ment. The avowed object of the Bill is to secure such a 
‘readjustment of the relations of the two Houses as shall 
‘secure a fair and impartial consideration for Bills sent up 
from the Commons by whatever party. It is urged that 
the House of Lords is dormant while a Unionist Govern- 
‘ment is in power, and awakes to a malignant activity only 
when the Liberal party takes office. Clearly that state of 
things might be altered in several ways. If, for instance, the 
‘Upper House were remodelled in accordance with Lorp 
LANSDOwNE’s proposals, there would be a Unionist majority 
-of about eighteen. A very slight modification in Lorp 
‘LANSpowNE’s Bill would give a majority to the other side. 
And if there were thus established an impartial revising 
“Chamber in which both parties were fairly represented, the 
-whole grievance which forms the justification for the Veto 
The same result might be attained 
-in other ways. Under the present system, if a Liberal 
“measure is rejected by the Peers, the Government which 
fathered it must either sit down under defeat, or risk its 
life at the polls. That the power to present such an alter- 
‘native should be possessed by the Peers is felt to be an 
unfair discrimination against one party in the State. But 
it is easy to imagine a way out of the difficulty without 
destroying the uses of a revising Chamber. If the two 
Houses differed, the people might be asked to decide and 
-say which, in the particular instance, represented its will. 
That could be done by some form of Referendum without 
involving the Government in the risks of a General Election. 
Under ordinary circumstances, therefore, the debate on 
the Parliament Bill ought to have been of vivid interest, if 
only for this reason, that the object which the Government 
has in view might be so easily attained by alternative means. 


The explanation of the general weariness and indiffer- 
ence which have marked the progress of the Parliament 
Bill lies in the fact that in spite of appearances there is no 
alternative to it, or rather none that is open to the Govern- 
ment. Mr. ASQuiTH is not free to accept amendments or 
to consider any other method of curtailing the powers of 
the House of Lords; and it is the general recognition of 
this fact which has killed the public interest in the discus- 
sion. The Government is dependent on Mr. REDMonD, 
and is bound to insist that the House of Lords shall be 
treated in one way and one way only. It is not that the 
Irish leader isin any way unreasonable or a particularly 
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exacting or ferocious task-master. He is out to win Home 
Rule, and is not minded to run any risks. A little con- 
sideration will show that for him the Parliament Bill, as it 
stands, is a necessity. He is obliged to insist that the 
Veto of the Peers shall be abolished and a Home Rule 
Bill passed before any attempt is made to give effect to the 
preamble of the Parliament Bill by reconstituting the 
Second Chamber. Not even the most convinced and 
enthusiastic supporter of self-government for Ireland would 
care to submit the question to the risks of a Referendum 
nor without the abolition of the Veto could Mr. BanMoNs 
view with equanimity the possibility of submitting a Home 
Rule Bill to the judgment of even a reformed House of 
Lerds. The danger of a shifting of votes would be too 
great to be needlessly faced. In this way the two most 
promising alternatives to the Parliament Bill are practically 
ruled out. Neither would suit Mr. RepMonp, or, indeed 
anyone who has the cause of Home Rule at heart. Wen 
these circumstances, when the drastic changes contained in 
the Parliament Bill have to be insisted on for one set 
of reasons and defended by another, it is not surprising 
that the debate has been both lifeless and artificial. The 
Government is committed to the position that whatever the ° 
House of Commons says three tithes is right. The life of 
Parliament is to run for five years, but Bills introduced during 
the first two years will be in quite a different position from 
those brought in during the last three years. For the first 
two years of its existence a new House of Commons will 
be in a position to defy or disregard the House of Lords. 
This distinction between the earlier and the later years of 
a Parliament is defended on the assumption that during its 
first years a Parliament most faithfully reflects the wishes 
of the constituencies. If we turn to such a controversial 
measure as the Education Act of 1902, we find that it was 
introduced at a time when the House of Commons was 
fresh from the country, and yet what measure was ever so 
bitterly denounced as misrepresenting the will of the 
people? Brought face to face with his own denunciations, 
the Prime Minister drew a distinction which practically 
gave away the whole case for the principle of the Parlia- 
ment Bill. He said the election of 1900 was a khaki 
election, and won by an appeal to the country for support 
in carrying on the war. It is not necessary to consider how 
far that statement represents the facts. It is enough to 
point out that in every election there will be some issue 
which throws the others ints the shadow. At one time it 
is the question of Chinese labour and another the fear of 
dearer bread—and whatever it be, on Mr. AsouiTH’s own 
reasoning, it is sufficient to get rid of the presumption on 
which the justification of the Veto Bill depends, that 
Parliament in the first years of its term on all questions 
rightly represents the will of the constituencies, 


Obviously the Referendum in some form offers the surest 
and simplest way of ascertaining whether or not any given 
measure is in fact approved by the people. It is ruled out 
in this case because Mr. REDMOND associates it with an 
unnecessary risk. And yet, even when he protests against 
the principle, Mr. AsQUITH seems to invoke it, in how- 
ever clumsy and indirect a way. Why is a Bill carried 
through the Commons in its first session to be hung up for 
two years, if so the Lords decide? The will of the 
Commons is to prevail in the long run, but only after 
delay and when the Bill has been passed three times. The 
object is clear. It is to give the public an opportunity to bring 
pressure to bear on Parliament. It is thought that if a Bill 
is really unpopular in the country, the constituencies, in the 
course of two years, will be able to make the fact known. 
It is the principle of the Referendum applied in a tortuous - 
and uncertain way. But, for good or for evil, the Parlia 
ment Bill has now been sent up to the House of Lords. It 
is understood that the Peers will give it a Second Reading 
and then amend it. Situated as he is, Mr. AsouitH 
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cannot accept any amendment which touches the principle 
of the Bill. It will then be for the Peers to decide whether 
they will pass the Bill unamended. If they refuse, Mr. 
AsguiTH will go to the Kinc—and the country will cease 
to yawn. 








THE BREAK-DOWN OF THE FERRER LEGEND. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


I have in my hands as I begin to write this a book by 
Mr. William Archer entitled “‘The Life and Death of 
Francisco Ferrer.”* I confess that this book, appealing to 
its local public in England and America, seems to me to be 
of but secondary importance in this, the latest of the great 
quarrels which international anti-Christian organisation has 
raised against the Catholic Church. What I have to say 
may prove more profitable to my readers if I take the 
matter in its largest aspect, deal with the Ferrer Legend as 
a whole, and concern myself with Mr. Archer’s book only 
as a local and provincial example of the now apparent 
truth that the legend has broken down. It is, as I shall 
have occasion to remark later, the first example of such a 
break-down. The exposure of the fraud is the first fruit of 
of the somewhat tardy resistance which the Catholics of the 
Continent, and especially of France, have undertaken, and 
our unexpected success in the matter is of happy augury for 
the future. 

* * * * * * 

Somewhat less than two years ago, in the summer of 
1909, the Spanish Government proposed a military expedi- 
tion to the Barbary Coast. Upon this expedition they 
proceeded to draft a number of young conscript soldiers, 
Their policy was intensely unpopular, and in the port of 
Barcelona (whence certain of the troops were to proceed) 
a popular demonstration rose against it. 

Barcelona is the chief city of Catalonia. This province 
may almost be regarded as a nation, so separate is it from 
the rest of Spain. Its language is its own. Its.commercial 
development, which is considerable, sharply distinguishes 
it from the rest of the Peninsula, and specially from the 
_ interior highlands of Castile and Aragon, the former of 
which still provides the governing tradition of Spain. 

The disaftection of Catalonia in general and of Barce- 
lona in particular is complicated by an acute struggle such 
as we are familiar with in all the industrial’ centres of 
modern Europe between Capital and Labour. It is further 
to be remarked that all the old and traditional social forces 
of the locality which are naturally associated with the 
defence of property are vaguely associated with such out- 
standing national institutions of ancient inheritance as the 
Monarchy and the established Church; while the discon- 
tent of the proletariat is also connected, vaguely again, and 
illogically, by mere association, with whatever is opposed 
to these and other ancient institutions of the place. 

The educated reader does not need to be told that this 
kind of division, as it reposes upon no reasonable basis, so 
also is by no means universal in Europe. In more than 
one province of our civilisation the struggle of the dis- 
possessed to reattain the full economic citizenship which 
their ancestors enjoyed in the Catholic past, is properly 
associated with the Catholicism of the populace and opposed 
to the non-Catholic morals and religion of the privileged. 

The Catholic reader in particular needs no emphasis to be 
laid upon the point that neither antagonism to nor sympathy 
with passing political and economic theories has any perma- 
nent, vital, or necessary connexion with the eternal mission 
of the Catholic Church. 

It is, however, a character necessarily attaching to the 
Catholic Church that her enemies should use whatever 
weapons are to hand against her; and where popular 


* “The Life and Death of Francisco Ferrer,” by William Archer. 
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4 
prejudices against the Church unhappily exist, the enemies . 
of the faith (who have no sort of concern with the claims 
of the poor, but whose object is simply the destruction of 
religion) will, of course, make all the play they can of the 5 
popular quarrel so long as it happens to be upon their side. 

’ 


FERRER AND ANTI-CATHOLIC FORCES. 


The chief agent of the anti-Catholic forces in Barcelona ~ 
in 1909 was a certain Francisco Ferrer. His position as’ 4 
the leader and director of the local attack against the Church ~ 
was universally recognised by friend and foe alike. He 
had no business with the complaint of the poor against the 
rich save in so far as it might be used as an engine against — 
religion. He was himself wealthy, gave no alms, subsidised _ 
no institution of the discontented workers, but lived his life 
to fight the Church and the Church alone. For many years _ 
his-leadership of the anti-Christian camp had been a com- 
monplace in the capital of Catalonia, and it was taken for 
granted that whenever the two forces of the Church and — 
her opponents should be at issue in the great town, Ferrer — 
would be the leading and organising spirit bra the | 
atheistic side. aM 

At the moment when he was made artificially famous he j 
actually belonged to the capitalist class) He had risen 4 
into it by certain methods which will be later described ; q 
but it must not be imagined that he was concerned in any j 
way in its defence any more than in the quarrel which the 
working classes have against the few privileged owners of — 
our unhappy industrial system. He had but one business — 
in life, which was so far as in him lay to destroy Catholicism. © 

The man was of mediocre ability, and, by all testimony, 4 
conspicuously sincere in the grossly insufficient philosophy — 
which he professed. His name was unknown to European — 
culture, and deserved so to be; but within his narrow 
provincial, sphere he worked very actively and for many , 
years at the uprooting of religion in the minds of the young. | 
This was his passion, and to this he devoted all his 
energies, and the considerable sums which had been placed 1 
in his way. ! 

The discontents of the populace which were Violenis 4 
throughout Spain, and particularly violent at Barcelona, the q 
port of embarkation for the troops, took shape, at the end 
of the month of July, in the form of a popular rising. 

Spontaneous movements of this sort may effect much when 7 
they are honestly directed, and it is quite conceivable that aq 
under the leadership of men who sincerely represented the - 
popular indignation against the war, the embarkation of the — 
troops might have been prevented. Again, the mob might q 
have acted on its mere instincts and struck blindly. In — 
such a case the warehouses of the great capitalists and their 
private residences would have been attacked, the organisa- 4 , 
tion of the military power disturbed, and the general grievance _ 
of the people expressed in some such rough but drastic — 
forms as most rebellions witness. “4 

Such successful risings against unpopular policies and 
conditions, failing perhaps to carry out a detailed programme _ 
but reflecting the general motives of the mob, are familiar 


i 
to the reader of modern European history. 
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THE BARCELONA RIOTS. 


In Barcelona, during those last days of July, 1900, sucht i 
organisation and such instinctive power for self-expression y 
on the part of discontented thousands were lacking. An undis- 
ciplined effervescence, though that of a violent sort and only 
connected with the popular complaint against the rich and — e 
against the military expedition, seethed for some hours in 
the streets of the city. But—oddly enough !—there camea ~ 
particular moment when direction and organisation suddenly © 
appeared, and—oddly enough!—this organisation and 
direction entirely neglected the warehouses of the merchants, 
the banks, the headquarters of the military, the luxurious 
homes of the wealthier classes, and the pleasure-places of 
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in our own time in Ireland, in Paris, in Milan, in Russia, 


in Algiers, in Constantinople, and (in the case of Denshawi) 
in Egypt. 





_ therich. It was mobilised with perfect accuracy against 
one object and one object alone. That object was the 
Catholic Church. 

_Convents were sacked, burned and pillaged, parish 
big churches were destroyed, religious fled for their lives, or 
| where, exceptionally, they had been warned in time, were 
_ compelled to defend themselves against an attack which had 
_ evidently been prepared with great care and in elaborate 
detail, and was executed with peculiar thoroughness. 

yy, The attack on this one single form of life and property 
Be (which the State was bound to defend) was long and severe. 
From Monday evening the 26th of July, through Tuesday 
the 27th and Wednesday the 28th, it raged. 

During those days the name upon the lips of all who 
were concerned upon either side was that of Ferrer 
_ Unknown as he was to Europe in general, he was 
locally notorious. He it was to whom for years the anti- 
_ Christian forces of the city had looked as their leader. He 

_ it was whom those of the discontented workers who, though 
not necessarily anti-Christian, were caught in the confusion 
_ between the anti-Christian movement and the popular 
' grievances, spoke of throughout Barcelona as their chief; 
and while convents and churches were burning (and every- 
_ thing appertaining to the wealthier classes was left untouched) 
_ Ferrer’s name was, within that one centre of disturbance, 
_ the watchword of the work. His name was in every street 
and on the lips of every spectator of the business, 

_ On Thursday July 29 it was apparent that the forces of 
destruction, having confined themselves to the peculiar and 
sole object of destroying sacred edifices and the property 
of religious, were defeated. Had someone arisen to lead 
the anger of the mob in the direction which it originally 
_ demanded, the result might have been far otherwise; as it 
was, the mere destruction of altars and convents could 
_ obviously lead nowhere ; it satisfied nothing of the popular 
, demand ; it was fruitless. Hatred against the Church was 
- the sole mobile of those who captured and directed the 
bellion ; they proved their incompetence by their narrow- 
ss ; they were out of date, and their tragic effort failed. 

he FERRER’s Fate, 


In the very moment when it failed, on that same 29th of 
uly, the Thursday, Ferrer, who had been seen mixing with 
he crowds in the beginning of the ebullition, who had 
yisited the organising centres of the revolt, who had in 
rticular called to active rebellion the authorities of Premia 
point to the north of the town commanding the road 
_ along the coast), and who was by the admission of all the 
oul of the business, fled. 

He remained in hiding for some time—with what influ- 


































Not half-a-dozen men suffered. Ferrer was one of them ; 
and his fate would, normally, have been a matter of 
indifference outside the circle of Spanish politics. But 
abnormal forces were at work. The most ignorant observer 
could perceive in the days of his trial and execution the 
appearance of results quite out of proportion to their 
apparent causes and the working of very powerful though 
hidden agencies. A stir was made about this man, his 
name and his trial—but the agitation left wholly unex- 
plained not only the Arima facie case against the man, but 
the whole nature of his indictment. A mere suggestion 
was at work. The man’s name was repeated and repeated 
—especially in Paris—his innocence (before his condem- 
nation) affirmed and re-affirmed. And all the while no 
facts were offered to the public so approached. The Catholic 
observer was aware at once of a phenomenon with which 
the last fifteen years have made him thoroughly familiar 
and against which he is now—somewhat tardily—every- 
where upon his guard. This method was a method he 
had met before. It was the first phase of one more © 
example in the series of anti-Catholic efforts which proceed 
from a known centre and develop in accordance with a 
regular plan. 










































THE LEGEND’s First PHASE. 


The first phase in the Ferrer legend was as follows. 
Whilst his sentence was in expectation the Press was 
furnished at a considerable expense throughout Europe not 
with the story of his life or motives or actions at all, but 
only with the suggestion that a great man,—whose name 
had hitherto been utterly unknown outside the circle of his 
work,—was in peril from malignant and unscrupulous 
enemies. Once this unsupported affirmation had sunk 
in, those enemies were described as the priesthood and 
organisation of the Catholic Church. 

The suggestions in the Press failed of their effects and the 
money was wasted. Meetings were held on a large scale, 
but the ‘public opinion” of Europe was not seriously 
moved. Great sums were spent in advertising through 
Paris in particular, not any tangible point in connexion with 
the trial, but the mere suggestion that an innocent man 
might perish. The Press of every capital, even that of 
London, was moved to the same effect, and the passer-by in 
Piccadilly Circus was interested to note upon the placards 
of evening papers that a certain Ferrer of whom not one 
hundred men in London had ever heard was, in the first 
place of European importance, and, secondly, was in peril 
of death. 

Lie after lie and threat after threat were aimed in those 
few hours against the Spanish Government. 

Its friends may justly pretend that it had not up to this 
point defended itself with the vigour that the French, the 
Englisb, or the Prussian Government, or the Russian or 
the Italian—or even the Masonic Lodges in Salonica—had 
shown when rebellion threatened them. But at any rate 
courage was shown at the last moment, and the thing was 
carried through. Ferrer was shot, and the passer-by in 
Piccadilly Circus could inform himself of this grave inter- 
national event as could the corner boy of San F rancisco, or 
the boot-black in Buenos Aires, without the expense of 
purchasing a newspaper. It was everywhere placarded. 

Now why was such an event paraded in an instant 
throughout the world in such a fashion ? 

No one knew the conditions of the trial. The culprit 
was insignificant as a public figure. He had written nothing 
worth reading. He had said nothing worth hearing. 
Admitting that there was a miscarriage of justice (which, 
as will shortly be seen, there most emphatically was not) 
such unfortunate incidents are known to the citizens of 


ater, in an attempt to escape from hiding, he blundered 
into a village Watch Committee on the night of August 31, 
was arrested, and put upon his trial before a court-martial. 
_. The repression in Barcelona had, in the meanwhile, been 
extraordinarily mild. There is perhaps no case in con- 
temporary history of so serious a tumult involving so small 
-a measure of punishment. Those who complain of the 
inefficiency of Spanish methods may ridicule the Govern- 
_ ment of Madrid for its tardy action and scrupulous _pro- 
- cedure, but it would be laughable to pretend that it was 
arbitrary, over swift, or vindictive. 
_ The acknowledged chief of the whole business was given 
_ €very latitude the law allowed ; he was duly convicted upon 
overwhelming evidence, and on October 13 he was executed. 
It is safe to say that the number of executions, of which 
__ his was one, was less than that following even the most insig- 
nificant affairs of other provinces of European civilisation in 
_ which rebellion or the threat of it has been followed by the 
vengeance of the existing authorities. In comparison with 
the peril run, and the enormous material damage done, the 
stroke struck by the Spanish Government seems almost 
_ comically small when we compare it with what has happened 
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every country. We are concerned with some half-dozen or 
so every year, those of us at least who are concerned with 
the terrible mechanism of modern civilisation. 

Why was this obscure and insignificant criminal paraded 
before the world at so vast a cost and in so startling a 
fashion ? 

The Masonic clique which has captured the corrupt and 
discredited caucus of the modern French Government (and 
which only the other day forbade a workmen’s demonstra- 
tion in Paris) permitted an exceedingly expensive and 
highly organised manifestation to follow the news of 
Ferrer’s Execution. It degenerated into a riot. . 

There was some little fuss in London. There was a 
noise (of course) arranged by Nathan in Rome. There 
twas an attempt to burn’the Cathedral at Pisa. Why was all 
this ? 

Nothing of the sort has ever taken place after the execu- 
tion of an Irish ora Polish rebel, or after the hanging of 
some Turkish soldier who rose against the Masonic organisa- 
tion of the Young Turks. 

This theatrical and utterly insincere mse-en-scéne failed, 
and all honest men must congratulate themselves upon 
its failure. But why had it appeared at all? 


THE REASON OF THE AGITATION. 


In order to understand that we must write down here 
the simple facts about Ferrer’s life: those leading 
truths about him which the non-Catholic Press is careful 
never to mention and which explain the whole business. 

Ferrer, the son of a Catalonian peasant, an employee 
upon a Spanish railway, mixed in the politics of certain 
Republican attempts, and on their failure fled while 
still a young man to Paris, there acquired influence over 
a maiden lady no longer young, and was left by her a 
fortune of just upon £40,000. This acquisition made him 
what as a poor man he would never have been, a very 
‘prominent member of the Grand Orient, and the Grand 
Orient is the central organisation of the attack upon the 
Catholic Church in Europe. 

He was put into the Grand Orient by his protector and 
master, a man of the name of Nacquet, an adventurer in 


French politics, whose chief business it is to attack the 


Catholic Church and Catholic morals with which he is in 
every way, not only by opinion but by birth and origin, at 
issue. No one in Paris had heard of Ferrer until he was 
taken up by Nacquet. Once taken up by Nacquet, it was 
easy to tell what Ferrer was in for and what his name 
would stand for if ever it suited’ the very powerful secret 
society which he had now joined to use him as the servant 
of its widespread authority. 

This is not a matter of opinion however well founded. 
The Grand Orient in the Rue Cadet (of which the readers 
of English papers are not allowed to hear the name) is, 
and has been since the affair of the “‘ Fiches,” a capital point 
of all French political talk and writing. It is a principal sub- 
ject in the Continental Press. Its activities are the theme 
of Paris. ‘To this centre are affiliated all the Lodges which 
work throughout Europe against the Catholicname. To it 
were sent those innumerable reports upon the religion and 
daily habits of men in the public service which, by a happy 
accident of courage, are now public documents. The body 
of which the Grand Orient is the organising head has 
annually met and laid down programmes of attack upon the 
Catholic Church, which are exactly and faithfully reproduced 
in every piece of anti-Catholic legislation which follows and 
oppresses the Catholic nations of Europe. 

Twenty years ago the stating of this truth in cold 
print would have involved the author in nothing but 
ridicule. 

Ten years ago the secret was out and the public informa- 
tion of Europe was already sufficiently divided to give the 
truth respectability. 


To-day that truth is universally known and is admitted 
quite as much by the opponents of the faith throughout our 
civilisation as its defenders. 

I may, indeed, be accused of attacking something which 
is already down, and it may be reproached against me that 
I would not have written thus had not the Grand Orient 
been by this time sufficiently examined and exploded, 
There is truth in this. The stating of the facts concerning. 
this organisation might have required more courage a few 
years ago than I personally would lay claim to, To-day it 
does not require any measure of courage to mention, or 
even to ridicule the offices in the Rue Cadet, and if any one 
chooses to challenge the judgment expressed here he will — 
immediately be met (as he could not have been before the- 
great movement in France) with such a mass of documen- 
tary evidence as it would cost Zhe Tadlet, I fear, a 
considerable sum to print, and the pride of an Englishman 
in his National Press (which has carefully hidden from its. 
public the whole story upon which the politics of Paris 
centre) such a shock as it would be a pity to administer. — 

Ferrer was an important and a leading personage in the 
Grand Orient. He was the emissary and the agent of the 
Grand Orient. He had behind him the funds and the vast 
international organisation of the Grand Orient—that is. 
the major leading and explanatory fact, knowing which we 
understand the Ferrer legend and its cause of being: 
not knowing which the whole agitation can only bewilder 
us. Now of the many attacks on the Church—mainly 
indirect—of which this organisation “has been guilty, — 
this attack in the matter of Ferrer has one leading interest: 
which is that, for the first time in so many years, those very 
large funds at the disposal of the Grand Orient and that. 
very wide organisation it commands have failed. 

That is the moral of the whole strange business, and 
its value. One anti-Catholic legend after another has. 
risen and flourished—our generation has been soaked 
in them. For the first time one has failed; and _ its. 
failure is an indication of the utmost moment. 


Tue CHURCH AND HER OPPONENTS. 


It was my privilege to say in a Catholic meeting, lately 
held in Paris, that the modern battle between the Church. 
and the best organised of her modern opponents was. 
turning in our favour. That conclusion is well founded. 
Twenty years ago the Ferrer legend would have caught on. 
It would have caught on in France first, it would have been 
propagated, let us say by Brandes in Scandinavia, let us say 
by Joubert among the enemies of Christian Russia (for that — 
was Ais field), by Nathan and Lombroso and all that gang 
in Italy, very possibly by Nordau for the Germans. The 
International would have had an international success. 

Ten years ago it might have succeeded ; it would have- 
been touch and go. 

To-day it has failed. 

I have before me as I write this book of Mr. Archer’s. 
It is a book of no European importance, a book intended 
only to impress the anti-Catholic reader in such English- 
speaking countries as provide a large anti-Catholic audience, — 
ready prepared for an appeal to provincial prejudice. It is not 
before such an audience nor in judgments of their calibre 
that the great battle between the Church and her enemies 
will be decided. But such as itis the book, though it would 
not be thought worth a notice in Paris or in Rome, is signifi- 
cant. It is in keeping with all that is done ta spread these 
international falsehoods, and I shall therefore devote to it, 
though it is but a local episode in the great action between 
the Church and her enemies, a certain attention in conclu- 
sion. It may serve as a useful illustration for all that I 
have been saying. 

The first third of the book deals with the “great and 
good man” half of the legend: the last two-thirds with the 
“martyr” half. The first third is a plea for Ferrer’s. 
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desertion of his wife (but not for his wife’s desertion of him), 
a statement of the perfectly true fact that he was an 
anarchist rather than a Socialist, and that his anarchism was 
not of the virile sort that runs a personal risk. In the 


‘copious photographic illustration is included a startling 
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- Ferrer. 
_ drafted to lessen our repulsion for habits and characteristic 


down at least in this book. 
_-vinced the travelled or the educated is a small matter— 
unfortunately. That this latest example of it will hardly 


- significant thing. 


English branch of this type of 
but it is not done with conviction. 


photograph of his last mistress (the reader will find it 
opposite page 67), and a refutation of whatever was 
exaggerated or erroneous in the stories current concerning 
In a word, the first third of the book is an apology 


actions which would never have been heard of had not 
Catholic opinion been aroused at last to the nature of the 
modern attack upon the Church. 


THE CRIME AND Its PUNISHMENT. 


That part of the book which concerns Ferrer’s crime and 


“its punishment is the kernel of it, and, as I have said, it fails. 


To the amazement of the reader, accustomed to a tone 
of success in the enemies of his religion, facts are admitted 
which, on the analogy of the legend’s predecessors, should 
have been hidden. Evidence against the man is printed 
—the whole scheme of the defence is weaker than 
and different from the old fashion. No other legend 
proceeding from the same sources and using the same inter- 
national methods has broken down as the legend breaks 
That such work never con- 


convince the general reader is a much larger and more 
It marks a turning point. 

It was Mr. Archer’s business to prove with every 
opportunity for omission and suggestion that Ferrer was not 
guilty of sedition and that the popular chief of the revolt, 
though all men might be morally certain of his heroism or 


his guilt (according to their point of view), was as a fact 
neither guilty nor a hero. 


In this process Mr. Archer not only fails but, what is 


_ really momentous in the turning of the tide, he admits that 
he fails. 


There is of course the usual ridicule of foreign procedure 
as contrasted with English. That is inevitable in the 
international work; 
It consists, of 
course, in the parading of those personal opinions and 


“secondary forms of evidence which continental Courts 


admit and ours refuse. But the thing halts: its weakness is 
emphasised by occasional literal translations of a foreign 
language put into unnatural English for the sake of raising 
a laugh, a trick quite unworthy of a serious writer. Thus 


we have (on page 189) a joke upon “ elevating ” a case “to 
. plenario.” 


A detective is humorously called “the agent of 
vigilance” (page 206), and the phrase for the evidence of 
those whose names are reserved from the public (as we all 
know happens in our own Courts) humorously appears as 
**reserved confidences ” (on page 196). 

The educated and travelled reader will not delay upon 
puerilities of this sort. He will turn, of course, to what 
every Court of Justice in the world turns to when it weighs 
evidence, namely, to that part of the evidence which is most 
cogent, and he will consider how the defence deals with 
it ; for though one procedure will allow much greater latitude 


and fullness in evidence than another—and British proce- 





dure is notoriously the most severe, archaic and restricted— 
the type of evidence which convinces is the same for all 
men and in every Court. 


THE EVIDENCE, 


The evidence that executed Ferrer was briefly as follows :* 





* T have the greater pleasure in printing a summary of it here because 
the English ‘‘ Liberal” Press (Zhe Daily News in particular) has 
already refused me the right of replying to adverse criticism in this 
discussion, where such a reply involved the printing of even one single 
head of the evidence against the man, though pretending to invite a 


‘correspondence upon his case. 
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(1) That he went to the central place of meeting of the 
revolt and there met an old Republican antagonist of the 
Spanish Government, conferred with him as to the chances 
of prosecuting the rebellion successfully, and was smuggled 
out of the place by a warning—this at the beginning of the 
rising. 

Ferrer denied that meeting and his subsequent issue 
from it. 

(2) That he went to the office of ZZ Progresso, which 
was the organ of the revolt, that on the way to it he 
conferred with a representative of the central committee, 
who threatened any betrayer of its plans with the death that 
awaited such traitors in Russia. 

(3) That on Wednesday the 28th, when the rising had 
been in progress 48 hours and was apparently successful, he 





proposed to the chief of the Republican Committee in 


Masnou, just outside the city, that he should declare himself 
against the Government and proclaim his revolt and that 
of the municipality. Further, that he urged the people 
of the spot to begin the burning of churches and convents 
as in Barcelona. 

(4) That he then went on to Premia which commands 
the sea-road and urged similar methods of revolt, saying that 
the rising had succeeded and that it was time to act. 

Mr. Archer’s book is of over 300 pages. Those four 
capital points are touched on in not much more than thirty 
—counting his private opinions (which have nothing to do 
with the evidence) in the appendix. Let us see what he 
makes of them. 

I cite chapter and verse and then close this allusion to 
that particular part of the break-down of the Ferrer legend 
which Mr. Archer has unwillingly contributed to in this 
country: outside of this country the legend has long been 
dead. 

(rt) On page 205 Mr. Archer alludes to Ferrer’s emphatic 
denial that he met with the old Republican conspirator who 
gave evidence against him. That Mr. Archer should allude 
to their place of meeting—which was the centre of the 
whole business—as ‘‘a workmen’s restaurant” I will not 
dwell upon. If I were to concern myself with that su- 
pressio, vert, which is the soul of such work, I could 
insist upon the really amazing confidence (or ignorance) 
which omits all mention of Naquet’s patronage of Ferrer, 
of the Grand Orient and of Ferrer’s obligations fo that 
body.* But though this omission stamps the book for 
what it is, my point will be sufficiently clear if I deal only with 
that positive part of the evidence in which the apologists of 
Ferrer now admit the break-down of their case. 

Ferrer solemnly deposed that he never went to the place 
and that he did not meet the man. I say “solemnly 
deposed,” and not ‘‘ swore,” because Spanish law mercifully 
absolves a man from the temptation to perjury when he is 
defending his life. 

Point number one in the case is therefore clear enough : 
Did Ferrer meet that man, and at that place, or did he not? 
I am convinced from the evidence that he did; Ferrer’s 
judges were convinced that he did. What does Ferrer’s 
apologist say? ‘The incident is, he tells us, upon page 205 
of his book, the ‘‘ single case in which he (Ferrer) seems to 
have made a positively untrue statement.” There is the 
admission in all its simplicity. Why the official apologist of 
Ferrer for this country has so weakened his case I have hinted 
above: the method of mere affirmation is weakening all 
along the line. Anyhow, so far as the English defence of 
Ferrer is concerned, point one is done for. The apolo- 
gist tries to palliate his inability to get rid of this 
capital point by continuing on the motive of Ferrer’s 
lie: “In all probability” he lied ‘‘ because he feared 
to compromise” this friend, &c. No one in his senses 
—at least no one who has ever had the fear of death 
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* The whole of Ferrer’s connexion with the Grand Orient is sup- 


pressed! It is as though, in a life of the Blessed E. Campion, all 
mention of the Society of Jesus and of the Reformation were omitted, 
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before him—will doubt that the motive was very different. 
God knows we cannot blame the poor wretch. A man in 
peril of his life is not scrupulous as to truth; but if the 
defence admits that he had that interview and that he lied 
about it, it seems of poor augmentative value to seek any 
excuse beyond the passionate defence which a man makes 
for his life against damning evidence. 

(2) Did Ferrergo to the office of 7 Progresso or didhenot ? 
And did he meet and confer with Moreno? On pages 208and 
209 Mr. Archer simply admits that he did. An apologis- 
could easily have denied it. Some years ago the anti-Catholic 
would have denied the evidence—or suppressed it. To 
day, indeed, the earlier apologists of Ferrer started by denying 
the incident. We only have it on the authority of aman who 
turned King’s evidence, and who (on the parallel of certain 
Irish instances which Mr. Archer does not call to mind) was 
afterwards helped out of the country. It is impossible to 
believe that the official defender of Ferrer before the public 
of this country would admit such evidence unless he knew 
that its denial was impossible now that Catholic opinion is 
at last on the alert. Ferrer, then, did go from one centre 
of the rebellion to another and did say and do those things 
which damned him in that respect. Mr. Archer condemns 
the informer—but every man instinctively dislikes the type. 
When he proceeds to ridicule the informer for his short 
stature the method does not strike one as exactly reason- 
able ; but the main point is that he admits the informer’s 
evidence, and he is right. 

(3) Did Ferrer act at Masnou as the Court believed ? 

Here we have not only the single evidence of the witness 
who turned King’s evidence. His evidence is confirmed 
by the President of the local Republican Committee. Con- 
cerning the truth as these witnesses stated it, Mr. Archer 
on page 216 gives us this really remarkable sentence: 
“These allegations I confess seem to be the strongest part 
of the whole case for the Prosecution.” Mr. Archer admits 
the strength of this, the most dangerous part of the case 
against the criminal. So far sogood. We have never had 
that before in the apologies. But he continues: “On 
examination we find reason to discount them ” (the declara- 
tions of all the witnesses on oath) “ heavily.” What “reason” 
does he find for “ discounting” (not denying) a mass of 
evidence corrobated, probable and unshaken under ques 
tion? The “reason” he finds is that Ferrer in a letter to 
a friend, not in Court, not confronted with the witnesses, 
and simply writing anything he could to save his life, 
admits about half the truth and waters down the rest. 
He wrote a private letter to a friend exculpating himself, 
_and this, for Mr. Archer, who is such a stickler for British 
procedure, is an unimpeachable form of evidence. 

(4) As to Premia. The Mayor of Premia, a second 
witness a local politician (upon Ferrer’s side by the way), 
the Deputy-Mayor, and a waiter who was present in 
_ the restaurant while the interviews took place, all four 
swore to Ferrer’s coming to Premia, sending for the 
authorities, advising rebellion there, and saying that 
all the great towns had declared against the King’s Govern- 
ment, and that now that Barcelona had succeeded, every- 
one must adhere to the new order which the Revolution 
had established. Besides these four men there were other 
witnesses in reserve. The thing was public, acknowledged, 
patent, and upon the lips of everyone in the place. Ferrey 
had the opportunity of cross-examining these witnesses 
before his judges. He broke down entirely, and the Mayor 
of Premia—who, mind you, was of Ferrer’s politics— 
turned from him contemptuously, and said, “ A liar of your 
calibre would deny the light of the sun.” 

I repeat, the poor fellow was frightened for his life, and 
any of us might have lied as he lied. But what does his 
defender make of this lie in this official defence? Why, 
he admits the falsehood. He has to, for we can get at the 
facts. 
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There follow, indeed, two pages in which Mr. Archer 
suggests that all these witnesses were terrorised into 
exaggeration. There is an elaborate pretence upon 
pages 220 and 221 of moderation. The author is 
‘inclined to regard the waiter as an honest witness sf 
he adds, “I confess to feeling that Ferrer protests © 
a little too. much.” He is free to admit that “ Ferrer’s 
version is altogether too colourless and non-committal.” — 
But did the act of sedition take place or did it not? Mr. 
Archer thinks it did. So does the present writer: and so, - 
by this time, does all the world. It is really a pity to see 
so much energy wasted upon a lost cause. 

In itself, as I have said, the book is insignificant. Ferrer 
the emissary and client of the Grand Orient was certainly 
guilty, and after a struggle which was for the moment acute 
the verdict even of the suggestionised and indifferent 
part of the public upon the Continent has gone by | 
default. But what is significant is that this is the 
first skirmish we have won along that extended. and 
complicated front where the battle still sways between the 
Church and Atheism to the peril of Europe; a battle I 
believe to be decided, but the issue of which, though 
successful, we shall not live to see. 
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The Bishop of Hereford’s invitation to Nonconformists 
in his diocese to partake of the Sacrament at Coronation. 
services in Church of England churches has evoked a 
strong letter of protest from Lord Halifax, on behalf of the 
English Church Union, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Halifax maintains that the Bishop’s action is incon- 
sistent with his duty as a bishop to “guard the faith and 
Sacraments of the Church,” and is tantamount to a declara- 
tion that, so far as he is individually concerned, the English 
Church is “ indifferent to the sin of heresy or schism.” The | 
seriousness of the matter lies in the fact that “the acqui- © 
escence of the Church in such conduct on the part of one — 
of her responsible rulers would expose the Church of 
England to the imputation of faithlessness to the sacred — 
charge committed to her trust, and of indifference to all that 
most closely touches her Master’s truth and her Master's — 
honour.” } . 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury’s reply to this letter — 
cannot have proved very satisfactory to Lord Halifax, His a 
Grace contented himself with saying that he was desirous of — 
giving “careful attention to such matters” as were referred _ 
to ; that the question had been discussed in Convocation ; — 
and that he could not at the moment “ with advantage add — 
anything” to what he had then said. But when we go to The 
Guardian's report of the speech to which the Archbishop 
refers we do not find that his position is at all clear. 
Dealing with the protest brought forward by the Bishop of 
Winchester against his brother of Hereford’s letter, the 
Archbishop stated that whilst Convocation ought “ scrupu- 
lously to maintain the rights of diocesan independence” — 
there were “limits in the matter owing to the indirect out- 
come which might possibly follow” from the action of indi- 
vidual bishops. Personally he would, perhaps, go farther 
than many others in regard to what was called Occasional 
Conformity. “But, on the other hand,” continued the 
Archbishop, “I should not be honest to-day to the Bishop 
of Hereford, or honest tothe Church at large, or honest to 
this House, if I did not say that I do myself believe that 
the particular action now proposed to be taken by the 
Bishop of Hereford—whatever might be said about its legality 
—is likely, notwithstanding what he has urged this morning, 
to retard rather than to set forward the cause for which 
we all so keenly care.” The Lambeth Conferences of 1888, 
1897, and 1908 had “deliberately abstained ” from suggest- 
ing the usefulness or wisdom of such corporate communion 
as had been proposed. “It would be misleading if we 
were to seem to acquiesce as a body in the wisdom of a 
particular kind of action which some of us feel to be fraught 
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with consequences opposite to those which its promoter 
desires.” From this it will be seen that the Archbishop 
merely regards the matter as one of prudence or opportunism. 
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When the pendants of the electric lights were made for 
the sanctuary at Westminster Cathedral by Messrs. Singer 
and Co., with the Archbishop’s consent it was agreed that 
the whole of the pendants for the body of the Cathedral 
should be made at the same time and mounted. But this 
was on the understanding that the electric current was 
not to be applied until the bill was paid. But what 
are pendants without lights? Let there be light. The 
pendants are a graceful addition to the interior, curiously 
enhancing by their twentieth-century devices of science the 
Byzantine atmosphere of the Cathedral. They are graceful, 
unobtrusive, almost elusive, in the lightness of their tracery, 
through which everything can be seen and nothing hidden, 
They are a triumph in metal work and design. But the 
whole installation costs £2,004, and by contract the button 
cannot be touched which will flood the wires with the 
current until the bill is paid. From being a thing of 
beauty they are gradually becoming almost an irritation to 
many who want to see them in use. In ten minutes after 
the cheque is signed the lights can be switched on, and the 
most notable addition for many a long day added to the 
growing splendours of the Cathedral. One benefactor, 
tired of looking up at the lightless bulbs, has offered #100 

if the remainder is subscribed before the winter comes. 

_ We may add that each single cluster, being separately 
attached, can be independently used, and that is the oppor- 
tunity of any generous donor who would have his light 
shine for ever. The cost of a single cluster is £167. 


The decline in the birth-rate is a phenomenon peculiar to 
no country in Western Europe, but as France led the way, 
her statistics continue to offer the most striking contrasts. 
Acccording to an article in the Zemps by M. Jacques 
Bertillon, the statistics for the year 1910, which will shortly 
be published officially, show that the excess of births over 

_ deaths was only 70,581. The decline of the birth-rate during 
__ the last 50 years may be seen by the following comparisons. 
In 1859 there were 1,018,000 births, and this figure was 
_ approximately maintained until 1868, when it fell to 
- 984,000; for nearly 20 years the figure remained above 
- 900,000, but in 1887 it fell to 899,000. Since 1906 the 
_ number of births has steadily fallen below 800,000, and for 
_ 1910 it was 703,774. 
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“ Plumed’’ Ostrich Feather Boa (as sketch) 


made from selected feather, extra full, thoroughly well 
made by hand in black, white, and all fashionable 
shades, 2 yards long. Exceptional value. 
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_ Has the German Catholic organisation passed its apogee 
_ and entered upon a period of decline? Ifso, it would be 
_ very bad news at the present moment when al! parties are 
_ preparing hard for the general elections, and when it is 
notorious that the Socialists have greatly improved their 
position in the country. But, according to information 
_ printed in a Roman paper, the organs of the Volksverein 
_ itself acknowledge a sensible diminution in the numbers of 
this great Catholic organisation. It counted about 650,000 
members and was the stoutest support of the Centre Party, 
but there has been a falling off of over 25,000 members in 
the districts of Coblentz, Dusseldorf, Treviri, Minden, 
Arnsberg, Hesse-Nassau, East Prussia, Pomerania, Saxony, 
Schleswig-Holstein, Lippe, Alsace-Lorraine, Anhalt, Bruns- 
wick, Oldemberg, and Wurtemberg. Moreover the official 
organ of the Volksverein has lost twelve thousand sub- 
scribers in the industrial centres of Westphalia. Various 
causes are assigned for the falling-off, one being that the 
middle classes have begun to take umbrage at the interest 
shown by the Volksverein and Centre in the proletariat, 
and another describing the phenomenon as a result of the 
confusion generated last year by the controversies as to 
whether the Catholics should unite with others or organise 
exclusively by themselves, It is said also that the Poles of 
the German Empire are discontented with what they call 
the half-hearted defence of their rights by their German 
fellow-citizens. Whatever the reason may be, it is unfortunate 
that divisions should make their appearance at such a 
critical moment as the present, 





Quaker Blouse (as sketch) in plain colours, also. in 
black and white, trimmed with tucks and hand veining 
and finished with white lawn Puritan collar and cufis. 
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In the fourth sentence in last week’s article on the 
‘“Vaxima Cura”: ‘Further, these nine causes, as set forth 
in the Decree are zo¢ to be interpreted strictly,” &c., the 
“not” is a printer’s error. The causes ave to be interpreted 
strictly, that is, they must not be pushed beyond the natural 
sense of thetext. In other words thefinterpretation is to be 
restrictive not extensive. 


some of its hymns were used by Dr. J. M. Neale in his Christmas» 
Carols. Now that it has at length been made accessible in 
Mr. Woodward’s edition it may haply have some further 
influence on modern English hymnody. 
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But if Mr. Woodward has done some good service to the 
literature and history of hymnody by editing this old Latin 
collection of pious canticles, many may feel that he has done a 
yet greater service by his own collection, “Songs of Syon,” the 
contents and character whereof are more fully described in the 
sub-title: “A Collection of Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs, set, for the most part, to their Ancient Proper Tunes,. 
edited by the Rev. G. R. Woodward, M.A., author of the 
Cowley Carol Book.” If this “be not the ideal hymnbook, 
it may be safely said that no other collection can be better . 
calculated to give the reader a just sense of the treasures con- 
tained in this branch of religious literature. For though there 
are many other collections of considerable merit, most of them 
suffer from limitations in one direction or another. In some 
cases, for instance, the editor has less material at his command. 
One will know the Latin hymns while the music of the Eastern 
Church is beyond his ken. Another may be familiar with the- 
best original English hymns, and know little or nothing of those 
written in French or German. Others, again, may be hampered 
in their choice by other causes. Protestant prejudice may 
forbid one editor to draw from Catholic sources. And a too 
rigid rule may keep another from admitting the best translation 
that comes from the pen of one whose orthodoxy is open to 
suspicion. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Readers of our American contemporary, Zhe Ave Maria, 
will surely welcome the hymn “ Sancta Maria, Ora pro Nobis,” 
which appears appropriately enough on one of the first pages 
of the May number. Its general character may be sufficiently 
seen from the opening lines: 


Holy Mary, pray for us: 

Jesus, an it may be thus, 

Shall, in answer to Thy plea, 
Grant whate’er we ask of Thee. 


In this simple manner of the old medizeval hymnodist, the poet 
proceeds to deal with the Miracle of Cana. And his hymn 
certainly presents a pleasing contrast to the dry and dreary 
controversies occasioned by a single phrase in that chapter of 
the Gospels. No doubt a learned defence of a true interpre- 
tation of Scripture may be of more importance than a pleasing 
piece of devotional poetry. But we are by no means sure that 
the hymn is not likely to be more helpful in this matter than 
the work of some of our controversialists. 





It is easy to imagine the feelings of a reader who turns from 
collections thus limited by lack of good materials, or cramped 
by the Procrustes of prejudice and practical considerations, to 
a book put together by an editor of literary taste and broad 
sympathies who is free to choose the best work wheresoever he 
may find it. For here we have an abundance of the best 
ancient or medizeval hymns from Greek and Latin and Syriac, 
with more modern canticles from German, French and Flemish, 
and others of English origin. And among the authors and 
translators we meet with men so far apart as the early Fathers | 
and medizval Saints, and the chiefof the German Reformers ;. 
while Ben Jonson finds himself in the company of Blessed 
Grignon de Montfort and Cardinal Manning. Nor is it only as- 
an editor that Mr. Woodward shows this catholic taste. For 
a 
Messrs. NEWTON and Co., 3, Fleet-street, London, E.C., have- 
published a most interesting Catalogue of GARDEN SUNDIALS and 
PEDESTALS. ‘There is probably no more attractive or interesting 
ornament for a garden than one of these instruments, and the 
inexpensive price at which they are now obtainable will do much to 
increase their popularity. The Catalogue is well illustrated, and’ 
should be consulted by all who are desirous of adding such an 
attractive feature to their gardens. 


B. F. LASLETT & CO. 
THE CATHOLIC WAREHOUSE, 


245, Brompton Road, South Kensington, S.W, 
. THE NEW (1911) EDITION OF THE 


MISSAL; for’: the , LATIN. 
arranged by the 


Very Rev. PROVOST HUSENBETH, D.D. 


Has again been made quite complete with all the 
new Masses up-to-date. 
On account of the simplicity and completeness of 
the arrangement of this Missal, it has always been 
considered the most perfect one published in 
England. 


Though there is no end to the making of hymns and the 
editing of hymnbooks, a good hymn is still so much of a rarity 
that the reader may naturally ask whether this writer has given, 
or is likely to give, us anything else in this line. And at first, 
we fancy, he is likely to be somewhat at a loss for an answer. 
For, to Catholic readers at any rate, both in this country and 
still more in America, the name of the author—G. R. Woodward 
—is too little known. But those whose reading of hymnological 
literature embraces some of the good work done by Anglican 
collectors and translators, will readily recognise the name of the 
accomplished editor of ‘‘ Piae Cantiones” and of “Songs cof 
Syon.” And those who are acquainted with these volumes 
know how well Mr. Woodward has caught the spirit of our old 
religious poets and what good service he has done to the true 
art of hymnody. 


It is worthy of remark that one part of Mr. Woodward's 
work in his critical edition of “Piae Cantiones” is quite in 
keeping with the spirit of the hymn in The Ave Maria. For, as 
some of our readers may remember, that old collection of Latin 
hymns and canticles was first made by a Primitive Protestant 
—Theodoric Petri—who had the temerity to change the 
medizeval hymns to Mary into hymns to her Divine Son, And 
his tinkering was done so badly that the result was often 
ludicrous and occasionally heretical, not to say blasphemous. 
For much that the Catholic world rightly says of the Mother 
could only be applied to the Son by an Arian. Needless to 
say, the Anglican editor exposed this unfortunate: blunder, and 
endeavoured to restore the original Catholic text in his edition. 





















This collection of Latin Canticles, it may be remarked, holds 
a position of some importance in the history of hymnody. For 
in some sense it serves asa connecting link between two regions 
of religious literature which at first sight seem to be wide as 
the poles asunder. Most of us are familiar with the fact that 
there has been a revival or reaction in favour of Catholic and 
medizval ideals. And it can cause little surprise to find 
orthodox Anglicans borrowing freely from pre-Reformation 
songs of prayer and praise. But it might be supposed that it 
would be otherwise with the primitive Protestants in the first 
ages of the rude rupture with Rome. And when we find arich 
literature of hymnody among the peoples of the Protestant 
North we might have little reason to suspect that it owed 
anything to earlier Catholic influences. If only for this reason, 
a special interest attaches to the “Piz Cantiones” of 
Theodoric Petri. For here is a collection of hymns composed 
by old Bishops and monks of the Catholic Middle Ages first 
gathered together, and transformed by a little heterodox 
tinkering, and presented to the world as a Protestant hymn- 
book. And though it has somehow escaped the notice of earlier 
musical and literary historians, the book appears to have 
enjoyed considerable popularity in Northern Europe, and some 
of its hymns and songs found their way into later vernacular 
collections. The copy used by Mr. Woodward in his edition 
was only brought into this country in the last century; and 


This New Edition of the Missal contains 1,245 

pages printed on the finest India Paper, in large 

clear type, with red line border on each page, 

and bound in a great variety of Bindings both 

useful and beautiful at the following prices: 5/-, 
6/-, 8/6, 9/6, 12/6, up to 25/- 


Do not purchase a Missal until you 
have seen the Edition by the Very 
Rev. Provost 


HUSENBETH. 











TO AUTHORS.—Novels, Plays, Articles, and MSS. of every description accur- 
ately typewritten, Stories 8d. 1,000 words. G.I, Blenkinsop, S. Bersted, Bognor. 


\ 


_ Katholikus Szemle, already runs to some sixty volumes. 


~ 
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many of the best translations in the book are from his own 


Assisi to interpret a spiritual song by Martin Luther. : 





pen ; and we find him turning from a hymn of St. Francis of Pas | 5 PC EST a 


As we have been led to speak on these. works of Mr. Wood- 
ward, it may be well to add that, apart from their literary and 
religious value, both the “ Piz Cantiones” and “ Songs of 
Syon” have another interest, beyond the scope of these notes. 
For both alike are collections of melodies as well as of religious 
poetry: and thus belong to music as well as to literature. 
Their merit in this matter must be left to the judgment of 
musical experts. But the mere literary critic may be permitted 
to remark that here also the editor shows a distinctly catholic 
taste, and takes his tunes as well as his words from widely 
sundered sources. In one instance, indeed, he goes still further | » 
afield ; for along with the old traditional melodies of the 
Churches, popular French or German airs, and the work of 
modern composers, we meet with at least one hymn set to an 
ancient Japanese melody. 





ft 
i 
a 
Much has been written of Jate on the subject of dangerous 
and unwholesome fiction. And some among us are disposed 
to seek a remedy in some new form of censorship, or at least! 
in amore rigorous application of the existing laws. Others, 
mindful of the old maxim that force is no remedy, would fain 
have our popular fiction purified by the force of a healthy 
public opinion, and to create this they would trust to the 
influence of religious education and the cultivation of the taste| 
of youthful readers. There is something to be said for each of : 
some effect. For a vigorous expression of the worst forms of 
the evil may help to create a very healthy public opinion, and 
atthe same time strengthen the hands of the true educators of | 
youth. But whatever may be done in these various ways, it * 
may be safely said that it is of little use to forbid or banish bad | 
books ueless something is also done to provide the people with ; 
good and attractive literature, and what is more with good| & 
literature of the same kind. For however excellent in their| & 
own way, works of theology or history will not serve us here. 
And a collection of really good novels might have a far greater Ee 
effect than a whole library of divinity or historical literature. 
| 


L 
| 
these suggested remedies. And it may bethat all may in a : 
measure be adopted with advantage and combine to produce ; 
a 
La 


On this matter we might take a lesson from our Hungarian} [7 
fellow-Catholics, who give us an excellent example in their 
“Family Treasury of Novels” (Csal4di Regénytar”). This u 
series as we gather from the list in our Magyar contemporary | { 


Among these books we naturally find many original Hun- 
garian works, some of which, such as the historical tales of 

Tarczai, first appeared in the pages of our contemporary. But ; 
along with them are translations, or it may be adaptations, from | & 
many other tongues, from Finnish, French, Italian, Spanish] & 
and English. The English or Irish authors already on the 
list are sufficiently various, to wit Charles Dickens, Henry 





Harland and Canon Sheehan. 5 
OBITUARY. F 
MR. MICHAEL SULLIVAN. \ 


The death last week at the early age of 47 of Mr. Michael Sullivan| 
at his residence, Telford House, Streatham, has caused widespread 

grief among his numerous friends in the Catholic communities of} [§ 
Clapham and Streatham. Mr. Sullivan had for the last 18 years filled z | 
the important position of Secretary and Assistant-Manager of the ‘a 
Imperial Ottoman Bank in Throgmorton-street, and the presence at| fm 
the Requiem Mass at the Redemptorist Church, Clapham, of large he 
numbers of the Directors and other officials of the Bank, as well as of 


testimony to the leading position he held in the commercial life of the }_ 
city. 


- numerous well-known city friends of the deceased, bore ample | 


Browne, Sir W. Laurence Young, Bart., and Mr. Barry of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank, Colonel Herbert Laurence, Mr. P. J. Foley, i 
of the Pearl Insurance Company Co., Mr. Rossetti, Mr. Nias (Con- me 
stantinople), Mr. Keating, M.P., Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair (Hampstead), | 
Dr. Cheetham-Strode (Queen Anne-street), Dr. and Mrs. Reed, Dr. a 
Woollet, Mr. Netherfield (solicitor) and Mrs. Netherfield, &c., while 
wreaths and letters of condolence were sent from the Earl of Bess- 
borough, Sir Hamilton Lang, Sir William Young, and from the various 
branches of the Bank in Constantinople, Paris, St. Petersburg, &c. 
The chief mourners who followed the cortége to Mortlake Cemetery 
included Mrs. Sullivan (widow), and Mrs. Sullivan, senior (mother), 
Master M. Sullivan of Stonyburst College (son), Miss Grace Sullivan 
of the Convent of the Assumption, Ramsgate (daughter), Mr, Frank 
Sullivan of Golders Green (brother), and other members of the 
family. R.I.P. 


Among those present at the Requiem were Lord Oranmore and : 


neem 
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Bedroom Furniture 
that is distinctive 


The price of the Suite shown 
above,comprising3-ft.Ward- 
robe, 3-ft. Dressing Chest, & 
Washstand with Marble top, 
is £14 10s. Od. The Wood 
Bedstead costs £2 15s. Od. 


Those who are not content 
with mere Furniture, but 
are looking for Beautiful 
Furniture, will find much to 
delight them at Heat & Son’s 
Showrooms; and they will 
find (a comforting thing) 
that beautiful things need 
not be expensive. It may be 
claimed that Heat & Son 
sell nothing of which the 
possessor need be ashamed 
on the score of taste, or disap- 
pointed on the score of utility 


For 100 years Heal & 
Son have specialised in all 
that pertains to the correct 
Furnishing of the Bedroom 


Catalogue, *‘ The Book of 
Bedroom Furniture,’’ may be 
had free on application to 


) HEAL & SON 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.’ 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


BIRTHS. 


SEGRAVE,—On Saturday, 13th inst., at 4o, Onslow Gardens, S.W., the wife of 
Commander J. R. Segrave, Royal Navy, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

HUGHES—DOBSON.—On the 4th inst., at Hythe, by the Very Rev. Father 
Reid, O.S.A., Lieut. T. H. Hughes, 3rd Battalion Worcestershire Regiment, second 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, of Reigate, to Gertrude Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, C. F. Dobson, of Nottingham. 


DEATHS. 

CADDELL.—On the 13th inst., at the Convent of the Holy Sepulchre, New 
Hall, Chelmsford, after having received all the Rites of the Church, Mother Mary 
Anne, Canoness Regular of the Holy Sepulchre, Jubilarian, (Paulina Caddell), last 
of he Caddells, of Harbourstown, Co, Meath, aged 94, and 68 years in religion, 











McCARTIE.—On May 11, at Killarney, Mary, widow of Daniel McCartie, of 
Headfort, and younger daughter of Maurice O’Connell, M.P., of Darrynane Abbey, 
in the 77th year of her age. R.I.P. 

SLATTERY.—On the 13th inst., at The Orchards, Marlow, Henry Francis 
Slattery (Chairman of the National Bank), aged 78 years, fortified with the rites 
of the Church. R.I.P. 


YOUNG.—At Ormond Villa, St. James’-road, Surbiton, Robert Calder Young, 
on the x6th inst. May he rest in peace. 











CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at 9s. per inch depth, 





CORPUS CHRISTI, MAIDEN-LANE, Srranp, W.C. 
FATHER RAPHAEL MOSS, O.P., 


will preach morning and evening at 12 noon and 7 p.m. 
on all the Sundays of June. 

June 4: The King’s Gift. 

June 11: The King’s Rights. 

June 18: The King’s Presence. 

June 25: The King’s Heart. 


rE iO) Re Ady Cia, 


FEAST OF ST. PHILIP NERI, MAY 26. 


11 Pontifical High Mass will be sung at rz a.m. by the 
Right Rev. Bisnop Burr. Sermon by Very Rev. 
Monsignor Benson, 


1 Vespers and Benediction at 4.30 p.m. 


1 Evening Service and Benediction 8 p.m. Sermon 
by Very Rev. Monsignor BENSON. 


PICKERING, ascension pay, May 2s. 
AT THE OPENING OF THE 


NEW HALL AND TOWER 


SOLEMN HIGH MASS will be sung 
by a Benedictine Father, in the pre- 
sence of His Lordship the Bishop. 


Sermon by the Right Rev. Dr. Cummuns. 
Special Collection for the Building Fund. 


At 2 p.m. there will be a Sale of Work, followed 
by a Public Meeting at 7.30 p.m., to be addressed 
by Mark Syxgs, Esa. 


A.M.D,G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 
SUN DAY, May 21, 1911.—Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
GAVIN, S.J. 4p.m., Father GEORGE POLLEN, S.J. Wednesday, May 


24, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, t i : 
fue $e JOHN. S.J. , S.J. Friday, May 26, 3.30 p.m., Father STANIS 





OUR LADY OF VICTORIES, KENSINGTON, W. 
PATRONAL FEAST, WEDNESDAY, May 24. High 


Mass at 11, Sermon by Right Rev. Monsignor CROKE ROBINSON. 


Vespers at 8. Procession and Benediction. 


RETREATS. 


CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


yay Rte CO LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
ather GHAN, beginni i 
191%, Applications to be made to the Rev. Motnect BT eee pide ts 





ST, MARY’S CONVENT, MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 
RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by Father D. 


& CONSIDINE, S.J., beginning on the eveni f 
ending on Saturday morning, Hepes AUN NCH Re One oR AeA tog 










CONVENT OF MARIE REPARATRICE, TOWER HOUSE, 
CHISWICK-LANE, LONDON, W. 


uN RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
TERENCE DONNELLY, S.J., from June 26 to July 2. For particulars 
apply to the Rev. Mother. 





CONVENT OF THE CENACLE, 63, STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N. 


A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father NORBERT WYLIE, O.P., from Monday, June 12, to Saturday, 
June 17... Apply to the Rey. Mother. 





CONVENT F.C.J., GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, LONDON, W. 


A\ RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given from July 25 to 
July 30 by the Rev. C. NICHOLSON, S.J. Applications to be made to 


the Rev. Mother. 

A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R., beginning on the evening of 

Monday, July 17, and ending on Saturday morning, July 22, 





CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE, BURNHAM, SOMERSET. 








Under the gracious patronage of Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 
Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
H.R.H. The PRINCESS ROYAL (Duchess of Fife), 


QUEEN’S HALL.—Sole Lessees—Chappell and Co., Ltd. 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, at 3 


AYMOND ROZE will conduct a CONCERT VERSION 
OF HIS GRAND OPERA, JOAN OF ARC, MAY 24, at 3. 
MAGGIE TEYTE. ENRICO TIBERIO. 

MARTA WITTKOWSKA. HENRY RABKE, 

THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 

THE EDWARD MASON CHOIR. 
THE WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL CHOIR | 
(by special permission of his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster). 
At the Grand Organ—Mr. FREDK. B. KIDDLE. 
Tickets, 21s., tos. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 2S. 6d., and rs, 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL AGENCY, 12, George-street, W. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. ee 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College, 


LADYGROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard ball, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 











ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. WARD. 
Full particulars on application as above. 








DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities. 


Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 





MIDDLETON : OPENING OF New CHURCH.—The old church of 
St. Peter, Middleton, near Manchester, has been replaced by a hand- 





some new structure of Gothic design, lighted with electricity, which was 


opened for divine worship on Sunday by the Bishop of Salford. Before 
the Mass the local company of the Boys’ Brigade, one of the strongest 
detachments in the Salford battalion, paraded through the streets of the 
town. The Mayor and Mayoress of Middleton were present at Mass 
as well as a number of other non-Catholic public officials. Solemn 
High Mass corum episcopo was sung by the Rev. Father 
Dinley, S.J., of Leeds, assisted by Fatber Oates (Hollinwood) and 
the Rev. W. Sassen (Bradford, Manchester), and the Rev. A. Smith 
(Blackburn) as master of ceremonies. 

The Bishop, after congratulating priest and people on the completion 
of the new church, said it was always a very great joy to inaugurate 
a new church, wherein day by day the Holy Mass would be offered for 
the glory of God, the expiation of sin, and the sanctification of the 
faithful. His lordship urged the people to make good use of the 
church, and then remarked how gratified he was to open a church 
under the name of the great St. Peter. As a matter of fact, said the 
Bishop, there were not in the modern diocese of Salford many churches 
which bore that dedication. Devotion to St. Peter carried their minds 
back to the old days and the ages of the faith in this country, to those 
many long centuries that elapsed from the coming of St. Augustine at 
the close of the sixth century to the sad schism which struck off England 
from the unity of the Church in the sixteenth century. During those 
thousand years devotion to St. Peter was one of the great and outstand- 
ing characteristics of the English Church and the English people. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Pe A LR Ae 
ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, May 14, 1911. 


ONE OF THE INAUGURATIONS. 


' Fervet opus even on Sunday around the mastodontic monument 
of Victor Emmanuel, which is to be inaugurated to-morrow 
three weeks. To-day you might have seen five hundred 
soldiers working with trowel and shovel in building, partly to 
supply the places of the masons on strike, partly to hurry on 


_the work, while outside and around other hundreds of soldiers 


armed with rifles stood on guard to prevent any outbreaks from 
the little knots of strikers that looked on savagely. An English 
priest who returned to Rome after an absence of seventeen 
years stood there this morning, and quite failed to remember 


‘the place as he knew it: the Torlonia Palace gone and replaced 


by a gigantic pendant to the Palazzo Venezia ; the Palazetto, 
that gem of the early Renaissance, razed to the ground ; the 
network of narrow streets at the northern base of the Capitol 
now replaced by an open space ; the Forum of Trajan visible 
from the north angle of the Palazzo Venezia ; the immense mass 
of white marble filling the whole front of the new Piazza ; 
glimpes of shining gold through the chinks of the paling 
surrounding the colossal equestrian statue in gilt bronze of 
Victor Emmanuel. It will be some years before the monument 


_ which has eaten up millions of money, dozens of streets, and 


hundreds of houses, is really completed, but the inauguration 
on June 4 is to be one of the great features of the cinquantenary 
of the Rinascimento. But the spoilers are not yet satisfied with 
what has been butchered to make a Roman holiday, and now it 
is announced that another street or two is to be torn down to 
root up the uncovered portions of the Forum of Trajan and the 
Ulpian Basilica, and that a church and aconvent and some 
other buildings are to demolished so that the thirteenth century 
Torre dell’ Milizie may be completely isolated, and the visitor 
to Rome be offered a fuller view of the glories of the third Rome 
as he drives down the Via Nazionale. 


THE STATE OF ROME. 


In the meantime the masons of the city have been out on 
strike for the greater part of the week. They made a compact 
with the contractors two years ago, which has still three years 
to run, that they would accept certain wages and certain hours 
of work. Last year they struck against these conditions, but 
were beaten back to work by hunger. This time it looks as if 
the same result were to be repeated, although yesterday after- 
noon there were mutterings of a general strike of all the trades. 
Several other strikes are threatened, but everything is being 
done by the authorities to prevent them and the disturbances 
they are likely to cause. Even as it is there is a general feeling 
of unrest and discontent among a considerable portion of the 
citizens on account of the prohibitive price of the necessaries of 
life. The explanation given for this increase is—the Exposi- 
tion, but it is very odd that nobody in Rome seems to know 
how the Exposition is faring. Nota single newspaper prints 
any account of the numbers that visit daily one or other of the 
five sections of it in the different parts of the city; or of 
the numbers that arrive in Rome from abroad or from the 
provinces of Italy. Certainly most of the hotel proprietors 
have a doleful story to tell of the season so far. Even the 
cabmen, who have nearly all trained their taximeters to work in 
a highly picturesque manner which exasperates the Romans, 
declare that the millennium has not come for them—that on the 
contrary the year has been less profitable than ordinary years. 
Already it is rumoured that in order to give the Exposition a 
fair chance of succeeding it will be necessary to keep it open 
until next spring. 


TERA AB BT, 


LES 


THE HOLY FATHER’S HEALTH. 


The Holy Father has had another slight attack of gout— 
sufficient to allow him to be persuaded to save himself for a few 
days the fatigue of public andiences, but not sufficient to prevent 
him from carrying out the rest of his daily round of duties. 


This week alarmist news came to Rome—from Milan and the’ 


United States—about his Holiness’ health. Very likely it will 
be accentuated when it is known that the public audiences have 
been suspended, but in reality there is no ground for alarm. 
Since he began his life in the Vatican eight years ago no year 
has passed without at least one attack of gout. This time there 
have been two, but on the other hand they have been exception- 
ally mild ones, and there is every reason to believe that in a few 
days even the public audiences will be resumed. 


SPAIN AND THE ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 


The competent authorities in Rome are again occupied 
with the politico-religious situation in Spain owing to the 
publication of Sefior Canalejas’s Bill dealing with Associations. 
There is not the slightest reason to believe that the Spanish 
Government has done anything to put itself right with the Holy 
See before preparing this measure for the Cortes. The essential 
difficulty lies in the fact that the condition of the religious con- 
gregations is regulated by a Concordat, and that the Spanish 
Government, without denouncing this Concordat, which also 
establishes (Article 45) that “any question which may arise in 
the future is to be settled in a friendly way between the two 
powers” and (Article 43) that “everything else concerning 
ecclesiastical things and persons, which is not contemplated in 
the preceding articles, is to be conducted and administered 
according to the canon law now in effect.” But even apart from 
these general principles the new Law of Associations is hurtful to 
the interests of religion in various ways. The Osservatore 
Romano of to-day publishes an interesting article on the subjects 
one paragraph of which runs as follows: “Suffice it for us to 
refer to some of these dispositions. Article 2, for instance, lays 
down that the Associations must consist of not less than twelve 
members, and this may prove a serious prejudice to the interests 
of the faithful, by depriving them of spiritual assistance in the 
hospitals or of religious instruction in the schools, by rendering 
impossible the service of churches—in short by preventing, in 
its various attributions, the exercise of the sacred ministry, for 
which, especially in small centres, a far smaller number of 
sacred ministers than twelve is required.” Besides, the 
religious congregations are subjected by the new measure to 
vexatious formalities ; the decision as to whether they are to be 
allowed to exist or not, whether they are licit or not, is reserved 
to lay governors; and special restrictions, not applicable to 
Associations in general, are applied to them with regard to the 
proportion of foreigners which may belong to them. 


NOTES. 


The Right Rev. Mgr. George, Vice-Rector of the Beda 
College, has been made a Domestic Prelate to his Holiness.— 
Father Robert Hugh Benson has been appointed a Private 
Chamberlain to his Holiness.—This afternoon a solemn cere- 
mony, at which Cardinals Lorenzelli and Rinaldini assisted, 
took place at St. Joachim’s for the solemn investiture of Mr. 
S. W. O'Neill with the insignia of the Knight-Commandership 
of the Order of St. Sylvester. 
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IRISHWOMEN’S FRANCHISE LeAGuE.—A branch of the above 
League has now been formed in London, and fortnightly meetings are 
held on Tuesday at 8 p.m. at the Emerson Club, 19, Buckingham- 
street, W.C., (next meeting 23rd. inst.) At the last meeting it was 
announced that a circular letter, copies of which had been addressed to 
every member of the Irish Party, had elicited a number of favourable 
replies, while members of the League who had gone to the House of 
Commons prior to the second reading of the Conciliation Bill, te inter- 
view the Irish members, had been sympathetically received and secured 
several new promises of support. A request had been sent to Mr. 
Redmond to receive a deputation from the League. A number of 
members of the I.W.F.L., took part in the enthusiastic welcome 
extended to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Dublin on their 
arrival at Euston on Friday night, when Irish flags waved vigorously 
over the heads of the crowd of cheering suffragists who lined the 
platform from the train to the motor car, and the lady chauffeur, too, 
wore the colours of the League. It is expected the Irish section in the 
great procession on June 17 will be very large, and friends are cordially 
invited to the fortnightly meeting on Tuesday the 23rd inst. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 


THE MARTYRS OF TYBURN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—I was indeed glad to see that the suggestion I ventured to 
make in my sermon at Tyburn had been taken up in your columns. 
The merit of the suggestion, however, is not mine, but Bishop John 
Vaughan’s, 

After the sermon a lady came with the idea that it might be possible 
to induce a hundred persons to become founders of Tyburn by sub- 
scribing each £104 to complete the purchase of the site. This would 
make the future secure, and relieve the good“nuns of all that pressing 
load of anxiety and distress which has been weighing them down so 
long. However, it seems to me that 105 would be a better figure for 
practical purposes than 104, so we might venture to add the name of 
Blessed Thomas More, who was condemned to the horror of Tyburn, 
though by ‘‘a special grace” of the king the penalty was commuted 
for that of beheadal on Tower Hill. 

Thus the suggestion would be to appeal to the lovers of the martyrs 
to make a great and united effort to raise the sum required. If a 
hundred benefactors could be found who would be willing to promise 
to give or collect each a hundred guineas in honour of Blessed Thomas 
More and the martyrs of Tyburn, the sanctuary would be saved. 

It might not be possible to find them all in England, but the martyrs 
appeal to the whole English-speaking world, and the Irish at home, in 
America, and in the Colonies cannot forget their martyred Primate, so 
soon, we hope, to be beatified. The Venerable Oliver Plunket, the 
great successor of St. Patrick; was indeed the last to shed his sacred 
blood at Tyburn. 

May we not then hope that there will be a generous emulation among 
children of the martyrs to come forward to save their shrine? I suppose 
that there will be many to whom a hundred guineas is impossible, and 
yet who wish to be included in this great work. Could they not try to 
raise 105 shillings, z.¢, five guineas, and thus honour the martyrs of 
Tyburn according to their means? And if this is too large a sum for 
others, they might set about collecting or saving 105 pence. 

I earnestly commend this scheme to the sympathy of your readers. I 
know how many pressing needs clamour for belp on every side, and 
how straitened are the resources of most of those who would be most 
eager to save Tyburn. But I think that there is among us enough love 
and devotion for the martyrs to make this scheme possible, if everyone 
will do his best. 

I think I may have already found the first five of the hundred 
founders who are needed. And so I commend the scheme to God’s 
blessing and to the martyrs’ prayers. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c., 
D. BEDE Camm, O.S.B. 

Erdington Abbey, Birmingham, May 16. 





TRANSFERRED FEASTS. 


Str,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Kalendarist” hardly answers the 
difficulty that was raised on this subject. He tells us the fact that St. 
Bede’s feast now takes precedence of St. Philip’s, on May 27, and also 
gives the reason. But he doesn’t explain why St. Bede’s couldn’t be 
left where it was for so many years, October 29, which now remains 
a feria. This date served very well for a long time, and might well 
have continued to do so, rather than upset another feast and so increase 
the number of transfers at this time. The Ordo thus becomes disorder. 
Is there any special reason why the des natalitia should take this pre- 
cedence, if transfers have to be the result? Of course, according to 
the present rubrics, these transfers must occur ; but could an effort not 
be made to have them modified somewhat, so as to avoid transfers as 
far as possible? Leo XIII. altered them, so that certain feasts are now 
commemorated only, and not transferred, as in the case of St. Stanislaus 
on the 7th inst. 

And could not the Ordo itself be lightened, as your correspondent 
has suggested, by leaving out much unnecessary detail? This would 
tend to simplicity and clearness: ¢.g., why specify the Scripture 
occurring last Sunday and next Sunday also? We take it ipso facto, 
unless otherwise advised. Why say ‘‘Praef. Trinit.,” Sunday by 
Sunday? And so of other similar items, quite unnecessary to be 
given, and tending much to confusion. 

Yours truly, 


C. E. H. 
May 16. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSION-GIVING. 


S1R,—When I read in the pages of Zhe Zadlet the accounts of the 
dialogues that have been taking place publicly in the church at 
Commercial-road, between Father Bernard Vaughan and Father Hassen, 
during the Jesuit Mission there, I said to myself, This is the nearest 
approach to a ‘‘ Moore and Burgess” performance that has yet taken 
place in a Catholic church, To see these priests of God playing the 
parts of ‘* Minstrels” in the House of God seems to me ‘fa new 
departure” that is wholly undesirable if not altogether unbecoming. 
That these good Fathers drew crowds is not to be wondered at. But 
one may fairly ask the question whether it is not quite out of place and 
inconsistent with decorum for any priests in God’s House to assume 
the réle of ‘* Corner-Boys.” 

While I have the greatest admiration for the priests in question, I 
should like to test the feeling of my fellow-priests on the matter. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
ICONOCLAST, 
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THE ABBEY, CO. FERMANAGH. 


S1r,—May I repeat a question I asked some weeks ago, which has 
probably escaped the notice of your readers? I would be glad of 
information about a place called #he Addsey, about three miles north 
of Irvinestown. It is marked on the Ordnance Survey map as within a 


Deer Park of over 300 acres, and seems full of ancient remains. It is 
not mentioned in Murray’s or Black’s ‘‘ Guide to Ireland,” 
. Yours, &c., 
F.S.A.ScorT, 





SIR CHARLES SANTLEY’S MATINEE, 


S1r,—Will you kindly allow me in your columns to remind the 
Catkolic world, clergy and laity, of the Benefit Matinée for Sir Charles. 
Santley, our veteran king of song, which will be held on Tuesday next, 
the 23rd inst., at the Opera House, Covent Garden. It is well known 
the good and true work Sir Charles has done for the Church, and the 
great charity he has shown to men such that one might venture to say 
of him that ‘‘ his life has been one of God’s thoughts, a thread in the 
robe he is weaving.” Therefore perhaps many will be glad to have an 
opportunity if they know of this Memorial to show in a practical way 
their grateful appreciation. It is said in sorrow our lives are taught 
their sweetest songs, and that only when the presence of care and 
trouble sweep our hearts we give forth that murmur which thrills and 
stirs souls. May it be so now. 

Farewell must be said. Look not into the past ; it comes not back $ 
improve the present ; it is ours. And let us assure Sir Charles by love— 
a word which reads not getting but giving of our very best—that 
although he withdraws himself from the world, by us he will not be 
forgotten, but that now through the evening of his life our love shalt 
live on, have the power to bless. 

Donations and applications for tickets I shall be happy to receive. 

Yours sincerely, 
EDITH KNILL. 

Ye Crosslets, Herne Bay. 


THE ROSARY. 


S1r,—I beg to inform you that complete sets of pictures illustrating 
the Fifteen Mysteries of the Rosary can be obtained at the studio of 
Miss Marie Léon, 30, Regent-street. 

Yours faithfully, 
VIATOR, 


THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir,—As a thankful and appreciative reader of the above publica- 
tions, may I suggest that the datzng of each, either on cover or titles 
page, would be of great use and convenience. This desideratum is 
specially urgent when the historical writer includes events and circum- 
stances contemporary with the writing of his concluding pages. 

For example, in an wzdated threepenny pamphlet, ‘‘ The Jesuits,” 
by the Comtesse de Courson, it is irritating to read (p. 52) that the 
‘* present General of the Jesuits is Father Martin.” 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
S. A. Doopy. 

Boscombe, May 16. 





THE DISTRICT RAILWAY AND ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


S1r,—In reference to the District Railway’s tract against the founder 
and the monks of St. Bartholomew’s, I have received a letter from Mr. 
Frank Pike, of the Publicity Department, regretting, &c., but holding 
to his position: ‘‘ Surely it is a question whether the facts stated are: 
true or not. . . . No one can seek to justify the whole of the conduct 
of a person long since dead, and if you will refer toa book by Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley entitled ‘St. Bartholomew’s Fair,’ I think you 
will find justification for all the statements we have made.” 

The book referred to is ‘‘ Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair,” a wretched: 
performance, in which Morley travesties and twists the text his 
authority (Cotton MSS. Vespasian B IX.), in order to attach a sordid 
explanation to every recorded act of Rahere and his brethren. 

Has this book been dealt with from the Catholic point of view by any 
of our critics? ’ 

Yours very truly, 
. Joun Cooney, 
St. Thomas’s, Wandsworth, May 16. 





Tue “Sanitas” Company, LIMITED.—At the Annual General 
Meeting of the ‘‘ Sanitas” Company, the Chairman (Mr. C. T. 
Kingzett, F.I.C., F.C.S.) congratulated the Shareholders upon record 
sales and profits in respect of their Disinfectants and Sanitary 
Appliances. The increase, both in sales and profits, was larger than 
in any previous year of the Company’s 33 years’ history. A final 
dividend of 5 per cent. making in all 714 per cent. for the year was 
declared, }£2,000 was added to the Reserve Fund, £3,000 to Con- 
tingency Account and a balance of £2,978 8s. 6d. carried forward to 
next account. : 


THE METRIC 
TABLE BOOK. 


English and Metric Weights 
and Measures for use in 
Schools. 













Post tree, 24d. Terms for 
Published by PERCY E. RADLEY, Quantities on 


30, Theobalds-road, London, W.C. Application. 
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ET CETERA. 


It has been found possible to prorogue the Parliament at 
Ottawa, despite the critical question of American Reciprocity, 
and so to release the Premier. Thus Sir Wilfred Laurier 
takes his place among the Oversea Statesman of the coming 
Imperial Conference. To the other accredited visitors 
from the Great Dominions already noted by name in these 
columns, we may now add some representatives of the 
Crown Colonies. For British Honduras, Mr. Carlos 
Melhado (a Knight of St. Gregory, by the way) has been 
nominated ; for Malta, Messrs. Oreste Mifsud, C.M.G., and 
E. T. Agius—the latter one of the Holy Father’s Private 
Chamberlains ; for Mauritius, Mr. Maurice Ulcoq; for the 
Windward Islands, Mr. Domingo Sebastian De Freitas. 
Holders of titles in the Maltese Nobility are, moreover, to 
have their special Coronation representatives—the Baronessa 
di Diar-il-Bniet and the Conte Fournier. 


% % 
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The Standard of Ireland will be borne at the Coronation 
ceremony in Westminster Cathedral by The O’Conor Don. 


+ * 
* 


The announcement of the death, at Lowestoft, of Mr. 
Louis Diston Powles, Probate Registrar for Norfolk, 
reminds us that the name has its associations with the 
youthful struggles of Disraeli. For it was John Diston 
~ Powles, a prosperous City Solicitor, who financed the 
future “Chief” just before the days of Zhe Representative 
(the newspaper venture which cost the John Murray of that 
day so dear), and sent him on a mission to Sir Walter 
Scott. His son, the late Mr. Powles, was a successful 
Harrow and Oxford athlete. When at the Bar (to which 
he was called in 1866), he wrote and edited books on 
probate and divorce. His literary activity had also a lighter 
bent ; for “ curtain-raisers” of his were produced at Drury 
Lane inthe days of Augustus Harris; and some of the 
** Savage Club Papers” also came from his pen. He once 
owned a paper called Zhe Tatler, edited by Mr. R. E. 
Francillon. In 1886, when Mr. Powles became Chief 
Justice of the Bahamas, a prosperous career of Colonial 
service seemed to open for him; but his resignation by 
reason of a difference with Sir John Pope Hennessy, the 
Governor, soon followed. On his return he practised again 
at the Bar and acted as Revising Barrister for Norfolk, 
ultimately accepting the District Probateship of Norwich. 
Mr. Powles, who was aconvert to the Catholic Church, 
became allied by marriage to the family of the Ducs de 
Bouillon, Princes of Bourbon. His Requiem was at 


Lowestoft, where he died. 
* * 
* 


From Canada is cabled the somewhat sudden news of the 
death of the Archbishop of Toronto, at the age of fifty-nine. 
A native of Ontario, the Most Reverend Fergus Patrick 
O’Connor was ordained in 1882. Toronto knew him first 
as a parish priest, Peterborough as Chancellor, Hamilton 
as Administrator of the Cathedral, and London (Ont.) as 
Bishop for nine years before his translation to Toronto as 
Archbishop only three years ago. 


% & 
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The high death-roll of the last few days includes also 
the name of Mr. D. Moncrieff O’Connor, who, in the 
intervals of business as a Manchester merchant, made 
welcome incursions into periodical literature (including 
many contributions to our own columns) and held for two 
years the Presidency of the Manchester Catholic Truth 
Society. We regret to record also the death of Mrs. Helen 
Mary Gibbs, wife of Henry Gibbs, of the Board of Educa- 
tion, whose name her sons, Mr, Philip Gibbs and Mr. 
C. H. Gibbs (“Cosmo Hamilton”) have made familiar 
in the worlds of literature, of journalism, and light drama ; 
and that of Mr. Henry Francis Slattery, the Chairman of 
the National Bank, who died suddenly in his seventy- 
ninth year at his country residence near Great Marlow, 
and for whom a Requiem was sung on Thursday at Farm- 


street. 
% % 
* 









Growing Children are much 


benefited by a little ATORA Refined Beef Suet in hot milk 


(instead of Cod Liver Oil), or in Suet Puddings and Baked 
Rice Puddings. 


ATORA, refuse substituted brands. 
Hugon and Co., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 


Absolutely pure. Ask your grocer for 


Sole manufacturers 


ARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well 


illustrated, ross., for 428. ; Walter Crane, Ideals in Art, ros. 6d. net, for 


7s. 6d. ; Tomson’s Millet and the Brabizon School, ros. 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; Lawrences’ 
Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth within the Reach of Everybody, 6s., for 1s. 6d. ; 
Eustace Miles, A Boy’s Control and Self-Expression, 3s. 6d. ; Dr. Wilson’s Modern 
Physician, 5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s. 6d.; M 
Freemasonry, 3 vols., 16s. 6d. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remainsin Spain, 42s., for 15S. > 
Butler’s Foreign Finches in Captivity, 35s., for 16s. ; Century Dictionary: Century 
Dictionary, 8 vols., half morocco, £15, for £5 ros. ; Lord Leighton’s Life, Work, 
and Letters, 2 vols., 42s., for 18s. 6d. ; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 
2 vols., £5 55. 3 i 
plates, 
Baker’s Great Booxsuops, 14 and 16, John Bright-street, Birmingham. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


anual, Ritual and Mysteries of 


Paston’s Social Caricature in the Eighteenth Century, 213 
42 12s. 6d., for 21s.; Business Encyclopedia, 7 vols., £3, for 30s.— 


(Corporation of the City of London.) 
Between Blackfriars and Temple Stations (District Railway). 
Principalt—LANDON RONALD. 
Open daily for instruction in all branches of music from 8.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 
Individual Tuition by Eminent Teachers at moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, 
MEDALS, and SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free and assisted tuition, com- 
peted for annually. Stage Training in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, 
Fencing, and Opera. Lady Superintendent in attendance. Frequent Students’ 
Concerts. Examinations open to the general public. Prospectus and Exami- 
nations Syllabus free of Secretary, H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E,C. Telephone 1943 Holborn. 








THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 
Koyal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 


mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 


FreD. W. How8 tt, Secretary. 








CHURCH MUSIC. 


With -us, Church Music is not a side 
issue. Music is our speciality, and our 
Catholic Department has been founded 
for the purpose of giving a specialised 
This 
is why we can offer wnigue advantages. 


service in Catholic Church Music. 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


54, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
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Busick E. Pemberton, Esq. 
Sir Charles Rugge Price Bart. 
R. Taunton Raikes, Esq. 
Sir John F. L. Rolleston, M.P. 
Francis Scott, Esq. 
Hon. Fitz Roy S. K. Stewart. 
Hon. Charles H. Strutt. 

Lord Edmund Bernard Talbot, 
Right. Hon. Viscount Midleton. 
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LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 


Workmen’s Compensation, Burglary, Fidelity 
Guarantee, Plate Glass, Loss of Profits, and 
other Classes of Business transacted at mode- 
rate Rates of Premium. 


Quotations of Rates and all information on application to 
THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
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London, W.C. 
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It is sometimes a surprise to the non-Catholic Londoner 
to be told that every tenth man, woman, or child he meets 
in the streets is, by profession or tradition, a Catholic. 
Catholics themselves are perhaps often in association with- 
out a suspicion of their kinship in creed. Such, for instance, 
was the experience of Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer who, in his 

* just published volume of reminiscences, makes record of a 
Friday luncheon he lately gave to four men in a London 
club. He passed the meat course, and to his great astonish- 
ment, found that by them too the meat course was passed. 
“In short,” he says, “ each of us five was actually a Roman 
Catholic of a greater or less degree of earnestness. Yet, 

although we were all five fairly intimate, meeting frequently 
and talking of most of the things that men talk about, we 
were not anyone of us aware of the other’s religious belief. 
This, I think, would be impossible anywhere but in London, 
and it is just for that reason that London of to-day is such 
a restful place to live in.” 
orien 


Another story is told about Friday fare in quarters less 
comfortable than a London club. It was a criminal—and a 
Catholic—who enlarged to Mr. Hueffer upon the hardships 
that prisoners of his religion had to put up with in gaol: 
“Thus, for instance, one of the two meat courses which 
prisoners are allowed during the week falls upon Friday, 
and the poor Papists do not eat meat upon Fridays.” 
Again, “Catholic prisoners are not allowed the enormous 
luxury of a daily religious service. And readers of Mr. 
Cunningham Grahame’s prison experiences will realise how 
enormous this deprivation is. With its hours, giving 
possibilities of conversation, of joining in the hoarsely 
roared Psalms, and of meeting, under the shadow of God 
Almighty, even the warder’s eyes on some sort of equality, 
there are few occasions of joy more absolute in the life of 
a convict or of any man.” Yet these deprivations, says 
Mr. Hueffer, “‘ my friend Hennessy cheerfully suffered, and, 
talking of a prisoner called Flaherty, who had written himself 
down a Protestant in order to earn these extra privileges, 
Mr. Hennessy said in tones of the deepest reprobation : 
‘I call that a poor sort of conjuring trick!’ and, spitting 
out a piece of oakum that he had been chewing, he 
repeated in abstracted tones, ‘a b—— poor kind of conjuring 
trick !’” 

% % 
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The Hon. Alexander Wilmot, K.S.G., until lately of 
Grahamstown, South Africa, has been to Jerusalem on 
pilgrimage and was there clothed as a Knight of the Holy 

Sepulchre in the Church of that dedication. According to 
the medizeval ritual observed, the new Knight was invested 
with spurs, sword and cross, and was commissioned to 
defend, as far as he could, the Holy Catholic Church, and 
the Holy Places sanctified by the presence of Our Lord. 


% 
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St. Edward’s Tower is the greatest landmark of South- 
West London ; and it may be said almost to dominate the 
zone of Buckingham Palace. And this week it was not 
only seen, but heard, by the crowds gathered to witness the 
unveiling of the Queen Victoria memorial. ‘‘ Punctually to 
the minute,” says a daily paper, ‘‘as the first strokes of the 
Angelus rang out from the Campanile of Westminster 
Cathedral, the massed bands struck up the National 
Anthem.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. Putnam has been expressing a Publisher’s joy over 
the placing of a book on the Roman Index. What an 
advertisement, he says, and what a sale! But does that 
really exhaust a difficult subject? Suppose the father of a 
family—perhaps Mr. Putnam himself—bans a book, which 
thereupon some child, not nicely discreet, at once orders 
and peruses. Is that child the flower of the family? Is 
he a real apostle of liberty? Granted that if the Index 
promotes the sale of a book, the Index so far fails; but is 
that the final condemnation of the paternal principle behind 
the Index, and does it elevate mere curiosity into a cardinal 
virtue ? 
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NEWS FROM THE SCHOOLS. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


An account of an interesting experiment in continued 
education at Hull will be found in another column. The 
purpose of the experiment is as far as possible to supply the 
lack of a Catholic secondary school for boys in the town in 
regard to those whose need is sorest and who are least able 
to help themselves. Of the way in which our boys are 
handicapped in various parts of the country by the want of 
Catholic secondary schools, much has been said during 
recent years, and the need of such institutions is more and 
more keenly felt as educational standards, and the pressure 
of their enforcement, continue to rise. But the pity of it is 
that, with the best’ will in the world on the part of our 


people, it is quite impossible in many towns to establish | 


such schools owing to the lack of means on the part of our 
people to pay the necessary fees. The Bishop of Salford, 
who has gone carefully into the question, puts down the 
fee at two guineas, and has come to the cenclusion that it 
is quite impossible to set up secondary schools in such 
towns as Bolton and Blackburn. Confronted with a 
similar need and hampered by a similar difficulty, the 
Catholics of Hull have started an experiment which, it is 
hoped, may to some extent compensate for the non-existence 
in the town of a Catholic secondary school for boys. 
Throughout the winter evening commercial classes have 
been held at the Pryme-street schools. The instruction, 
which was given by teachers who volunteered their services 
for the work, was based exactly on the plan adopted at the 
Hull Technical School. The response was most encourag- 
ing. Instead of the 30 boys expected, 58 gave in their 
names, a few of whom: left when they discovered the 
strenuous character of the work that was expected from 
them. Those who persevered have done exceedingly well, 
and have been deservedly rewarded with prizes. The 
experiment is due to the initiative of the local Catholic 
Federation, and is a further illustration of the many fields 
of useful work which are open to such an organisation. It 
may be added, as another testimony to the good done by 
the classes, that, in a recent competitive examination held 
by the Hull and Barnsley Railway, Charles Arundell, one 
of the scholars of these Hull Catholic Commercial Evening 
Classes, obtained 100 per cent. of marks. Pitted against 


him were boys from the best grammar schools in the city. | 


Arundell has secured the post. 





The annual report of the diocesan inspector, Father B. 
McCabe of Whitby, on the schools in the diocese of 
Middlesbrough has just been issued. He is able to say 
that religious knowledge in elementary schools ‘continues 
satisfactory,” and that many of them ‘‘achieve an excellent 
result on examination day.” At the same time he seems to 
have a lurking suspicion that in some schools cramming is 
resorted to, and this leads him to insist upon thoroughness 
and repetition, On this point he writes: ‘Constant 
revision of the back work is absolutely necessary for a child 
to get a thorough and lasting knowledge of its religion ; 
otherwise the instructions resolve themselves into a mere 
preparation for a pass examination, and no more—and any 
teacher working on this principle is sadly neglecting his or 
her duty to the children under their charge. It must be 
kept in mind that the religious instruction in school is the 
preparation for the child’s after-life. It is my experience 
that as a rule both teachers and children take a great 
interest in their work, with the result that even when the 
examination may not reach the excellent, very good fruits 
are produced.” 


In connexion with the secondary and higher schools 
Father McCabe gives some figures in regard to pupil-teachers 
in the diocese. At the centre at St Mary’s Convent, 
Middlesbrough, there were 28 during the past year and 103 
at the secondary school ; at St. Mary’s, Anlaby-road, Hull, 
there were 22 at the centre, and ror at the secondary 
school. Speeaking of the teachers he writes: ‘The 
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teachers in the schools of your lordship’s diocese are on the 
whole painstaking in their work, and interested in the 
spiritual welfare of their children. Their duties and 
responsibilities are not light, and difficulties are ever 
increasing. The influence of local authorities over our 
schools and teachers is ever drawing them more and more 
to the secular side of their work ; yet Catholic teachers 
should strive all the more to maintain that loyalty to their 
religion, devotedness to the spiritual welfare of the children, 
and that spirit of self-sacrifice which have been so 
characteristic of them in the past, and which will bring 
God’s Blessing on themselves and their schools in the 
future.” 


Incidentally, Father McCabe has a word to say in regard 
to the changes rendered necessary in the syllabus of religious 
teaching by the decree of First Communion. He says: 
“The decree ‘Quam Singulari’ on the age of children 
making their First Communion will necessarily affect the 
syllabus of religious instruction, and to some extent 
influence the character of the examination. The changes 
necessary in the Syllabus, and also a smaller Catechism 
suitable to infant classes and Standard I. are under the 
consideration of the diocesan inspectors, and I hope will 
soon be published. Meantime, the Syllabus hitherto in use 
in this diocese has been left as it is ; but it will be necessary 
to include for the older infants and Standard I. some very 


elementary instructions on sin and its forgiveness, as well as 
on the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Blessed 


Sacrament. 


THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION, 





Those who are interested in the restriction of street- 
trading by children will be glad to see that the Bill which 
has been promoted in the House of Lords has been 
strengthened in one important particular, As the Bill 
stood at the close of the Committee stage, boys under 
fourteen years of age were prohibited from street-trading. On 
the report stage the Archbishop of Canterbury moved that 
the age-limit should be raised from fourteen to fifteen years. 
He argued that as most boys left school at fourteen, the 
really critical year for them was the first year after leaving 
school. A boy’s future largely depended on the first start 
which he made during that twelve months. If he took to 
street-trading, such as newspaper vending, immediately after 
leaving school he would be occupied during the very hours 
which it was desirable he should employ in the further 
educational and recreative advantages which were being 
increasingly provided. This extra year, therefore, urged 
his Grace, would make all the difference, and, though he 
admitted that it would inflict hardship in particular cases, 
he was absolutely sure that, in the long run, they would be 
right if they made the restriction he proposed in his amend- 
ment. He hoped they would have support in this matter 
from the Home Office and the Education Department. The 
amendment was strongly supported by Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh and Lord Sheffield, who pointed out that it 
would give a boy on leaving school the chance of starting in 
a decent avocation, and so of being saved from “blind- 
alley” employment. Lord Shaftesbury, the author of the 
Bill, having agreed to accept it, the amendment was carried 
in spite of coolness on the part of the Government. Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh also obtained the exclusion from the 
Bill of young persons in localities where no by-laws had. 
been made by the local authority, provided that they showed 
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to the satisfaction of the local authority that they were 
lawfully employed in street-trading at the passing of the 
Act. Finally, Lord Macdonnell secured the exemption of 
Ireland from the Bill on the ground that its compulsory 
character would press with undue hardship upon so poor a 
country where, with the exception of a few districts, educa- 
tion was not yet compulsory. 





OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


———— 


Athletic Sports at Ampleforth. 


The College Sports were held on Easter Monday, under the 
rules of the A. A. A. All the races were run on a grass course. 
R. H. Blackledge and F. H. Pozzi put up fine times for the 440 
yards and mile respectively, establishing new College records. 
We give the results of the First Division (age, over 16). 


Event. 1st. ond. Time, Height, &c, 


too yards Race R. H. Blackledge J. A. Miller rIsec. 
220 yards Race R. H. Blackledge A.C. Clapham 26sec, 
440 yards Race R. H. Blackledge J A. Miller 57SeCc. 
Half-Mile Race F. H. Pozzi A. C. Clapham 2m. 14 1-5S8eC. 
Mile Race F, H. Pozzi A, C. Clapham 4M. 52 2-5SeC. 
Cross Country Race F. H. Pozzi R. H. Blackledge gm. rsec. 

(134 miles) 9 
Hurdles Race R. H. Blackledge J. A. Miller 20 3-5sec. 
High Jump J. A. Miller A. F. Melville Wright 4ft. 10%/in. 
Long Jump A. F. Melville Wright A. C. Clapham 17ft. 74in. 
art een A, F. Mellville Wright G. W. Richardson 27ft. 7in. 

16 lbs, 

Cricket Ball A. F. Melville Wright W.R. Barnett 86 yds. rft. sin. 


The Cup for the Champion Athlete of the School—presented 
by an Old Boy, Colonel Anderson—was won by A. F. Melville 
Wright. 





St. Edmund’s College. 


The decoration of the Shrine Chapel is now complete, for 
which the College is thanking Mr. Granville Ward and the 
Edmundian Association. 

A handsome new reliquary, designed by Pugin for Cardinal 
Wiseman, has been given by the Archbishop, who, by the way, 
spent Easter week at St. Edmund’s this year. 

The Fire Brigade has been reorganised in the light of the 
fire of last December. The firemen are now equipped with 
uniforms and suitable implements for dealing with any outbreak 
which may occur. They propose to hold a drill before the 
Catholic Head-Masters, whose welcome visit is expected ina 
fortnight’s time. 





Cricket. 
DOWNSIDE SCHOOL. 


S. H. Hewett has been elected cricket captain, and his 
several seasons’ experience in the Eleven should prove of great 
assistance to his naturally shrewd judgment. Myers, of York- 
shire, is the new coach. The season opened well on May 11 
with a match against Bath Association. Downside had had all 
the better of the game when heavy rain rendered further play 
impossible. The school’s satisfactory position was due chiefly 
to the fine batting of J. P. Macnamara (65), and to the effective 
bowling of W. Langran (4 for 17). Macnamara played a steady 
and patient innings, enlivened now and then with some fine 
cuts and daring pulls. D. Daly played a useful game of a more 
dashing order. Score: 


DOWNSIDE, 

J. P. Macnamara, c Cottle, b Date ............ 65 
J. D. Shine, c Cottle, b Mellbuish ............ 5 
S: H. Hewett, b:Mellhuish)..0.5c53.0.f0.s0ce00s 13 
Da Daly, DiSUCOCK . fetieauestrarssevesetnibanau aie 29 
Reba. Ge th rattords NOL, OUL, «is thcwareeedes cetewes « 12 
Het yarelly Dp GUCOCK sr acracaesucrmresoranech <4 I 
E. J. Druitt, c Stuart, b Cottle .. ...........000 13 
Re Snead-Cox nob, OU) .csrshesrvesevascuscedeb ene II 

UXtKASH ator dt egios some nets vacieurstee cia ccet ve 2 

Total (for 6 wickets) ......... I51* 


* Innings declared closed. 
‘W. Langran, A. Williamson and M. Mahony did not bat. 


BATH ASSOCIATION. 


ALye Taylor, DxLangranis.ocessscyecserebvoess¥el 7 
IM VIDATES NOU OU Aaa csersuntanpsecleyesoe\cesioeay be 23 
Pi DALD ES, DW LAN TAN AS cccsiasebabscaeeesetscuetne an ae 
F. Mellhuish, c de Trafford, b Langran ...... 12 
B. C. Cottle, b Langran,........ Mbp oeedccaoaceee oO 
BSW ete Wally: NOL OULsstessa: cbcenseventseer canes oO 
Xtras isis cass scape viieonotessondwee use seth 4 
Total (for 4 wickets) ....... LAS 


St. EDMUND’S COLLEGE. 


St. Edmund’s College is lucky to be able to count on eight 
of their last year’s cricket Eleven. In their first match, how- 
ever, against the Royal Dental Hospital on May 13, the game 
was practically saved by the batting of Francis Eddington, the 
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A PaRENT’S Duty is to provide for bis own children. THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN enforces the principles of parental responsibility and 
warns those who fail in this respect. The Society is dependent on 
public support. Any contribution will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by 


Robert J. Parr, Director, 40, Leicester-square, W.C. 


Is yours after a refreshing stay at Baylis House 

Bucks, where a suitable diet is arranged Vion you ane ed 
supervision. The charming surroundings and the Uric-Acid- 
free Diet make it an ideal Country Residence for those inclined 
to Gout, ASTHMA, RHEUMATISM, DEPRESSION, HEADACHES, 
AnaemiA, Dyspepsia and Nruratcia. Come for a week-end, 
or ask The Secretary, B. H. S. B., for Literature describing 

our treatment, 


LOWEST SUMMER PRICKS. - - 


COCKERELL’S COALS. 


EO. J. COCKERELL & CO., Tower H nian 
G J BY ROYAL WARRANTS. Trinity-square, E.C. 


235. Hard Steam .......cse0008 225, 
25S. Bright Cobbles..........4. 21s. 
255 Hard Cobbles/* 1 i jotaae 20S, 
225 Tower Kitcheners ........ 17s. 6d 
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ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION, 
Telegrams ‘‘ Wallsend.” London. Tel. No. 1027 Avenue (5 lines). 
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The Charm which HEALTH alone can give 














Economy Extraordinary. 


Did you ever hear of a complete permarent 
church being built for less than £700? That is 
the contract price for our proposed new reinforced 
concrete church at Stanford-le-Hope. 


A small presbytery is also required, but that 
can wait. 


The church, however, cannot. The only place 
we could hire is a Barn, outside the village, in a 
field. I have to set traps for the field-mice, and 
tar the birds’ nests. I spent a lot of time last 
winter plastering the worst chinks in the walls 
with putty and brown paper. It Josztively won’t do 
for another winter. People stay away for fear of 
colds, rheumatics, and pneumonia. When the 
weather is fine there is NO ROOM in the Barn for 
the congregation. 


I have in hand £350—half the money : will you 
help to provide the other half? The various 
religious sects have their places of worship: ¢he 
Church of God has only a disused Barn. 


We are not allowed to start in debt. Will you 
act like the Good Samaritan, and pour a few 
shillings into the Church’s work here? A shilling 
spent on pleasure has its reward now; a shilling 
spent in helping to founda church will bring a 
lasting reward. For your own sake, for ours, and 
for the love of God, send your donation quickly so 
that the church may be speedily begun, and the 
work of the conversion of souls in this large district. 
between Tilbury and Southend be no longer 
hindered. 





Send—before you pass on to read the next page 
—to FATHER C. CARLESS, Stanford-le-Hope, 
Essex. | 


Gratefully a noeledoey e 








Dresden, 5s. 
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youngest member of the team, who made a most successful 
début. The Dental Hospital scored 119 on a wicket damaged 
by rain. The College fared none too well till a fine seventh 
wicket stand by Pimley (38) and Eddington (31) laid the 
foundations of victory, with 23 runs to spare. Both the First 
and Second Elevens have a good selection of fixtures, that with 
Downing College, Cambridge, being looked forward to with 
particular interest. 





CATHOLIC ACTION. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES IN HULL. 


Since it has been found impossible, says The Hull Daily 
Mail of May 11, to have a secondary school in Hull for 
Catholics at present, the Hull Catholic Federation inaugurated 
commercial evening classes last year to improve the education 
of boys who were desirous of taking advantage of them. 

In the Pryme-street Catholic Schools, these evening classes 
have been held throughout the winter, and have proved a great 
success—as all the teachers averred at the presentation of prizes, 
which took place last night. 

The REV. FATHER MURPHY presided, supported by Dean 
Hall, Fathers T. Wright, McKieran, and Clancy, Mr. A. Dow- 
ling (the postmaster), Mr. Brogden, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Brown, 
and others. 

FATHER WRIGHT'S EXPLANATIONS, 


FATHER WRIGHT, one of the joint hon. secs. of the Catholic 
Federation, said that some little time ago there was a con- 
troversy in the local Catholic paper concerning a Catholic 
secondary school at Hull or their prospects. The controversy 


__ was exceedingly amusing, but he could not say it was enlighten- 


ing. It was necessary for him to say a word or two in answer, 
for there seemed to be a need to clear up things in connexion 
with Catholic education in the city. The Federation had taken 
the greatest possible care to see if it were possible to havea 
secondary Catholic school for boys in the city, and he desired 
to say as definitely as he could, that it was absolutely impossible 
for the present even to think of it. He would like those 
interested in the question to accept that statement. The Bishop 


. of Salford had recently gone into the question with reference to 


several large towns in his diocese, and he was bound to say 
that no steps could yet be taken with regard to the erection of 
secondary schools at Bolton, Blackburn, and other large towns. 
When they came to consider their population they had to con- 
sider that a large portion of the Catholics in Hull were poor. 
Bishop Casartelli put down the fee at two guineas. How many 
people in Hull could afford two guineas for their boys at a 
secondary school? Consequently the Federation turned their 
thoughts to see what could be done for poor boys, and it was 
decided to hold commercial evening classes, in order to help 
the boys as far as lay in their power. More than this they 
could not attempt. It was the only practical thing that could 
be attempted at present, and so a year ago it was considered 
how they could put the classes on a really practical footing. 
He was pleased to say that by the help of four gentlemen, who 
volunteered to take the teaching, the task was considerably 
eased. They had no money by them to pay for tuition, and the 
boys in many cases had not the money to provide themselves 
with books. The Federation in these circumstances devoted a 
considerable proportion of its funds to pay for the whole outlay 
on books. They were under an enormous debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Brogden, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Godfrey for 
their services during the session. i 


THE COURSE ADOPTED. 


Referring to the training given to the boys, FATHER WRIGHT 
said the plan adopted was precisely the same as the one given 
to the masters at the technical schoolin Hull for the elementary 
commercial course, and every one of the masters was a practical 
teacher, so that the boys had the advantage of having the best 
tuition under the circumstances that could possibly be given. 
The response from the boys was exceedingly encouraging, for 
instead of a response of 30 boys as expected, their registers 
showed for the first term no Jess than 58 boys. Some of the 
boys were serious over their work, and others left when told 
they would have to give serious consideration to their work. 
In the second term the number went down to twenty-four, and 
then they had practically the cream cf the boys left. In his 
visits Father Wright said he was much impressed by the work 
of the boys. The progress of the boys had been such as to 
encourage the masters to continue the classes next autumn. 
This meant one night a week after their day’s work, and the 
masters have given in the past willingly and voluntarily for 
the advancement of the poor boys of the city. With respect to 
the manner in which the boys had been educated some people 
seemed to think that the whole of education consisted of 
training the mind and brightening wits. This was the least 
important part of education. In true education things changed 
in the careers of different boys as they went through life. It 
was doggedness of character that told in the end. Over and over 
again he had insisted on boys taking their work seriously. The 
boys were encouraged in their work, for half-way through the 
term it was decided prizes should be given. They were given 
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for the best record in punctuality, regularity, and devotedness 
to home work. He expressed his gratitude to the Executive 
Committee and the gentlemen who contributed to the prizes. 

In conclusion, Father Wright appealed to parents to help 
their children. 


























ONE FINAL WORD. 


HELP TO BUILD A LITTLE SANCTUARY FOR GOD ON THE WOLDS 
OF NorTH LINCOLNSHIRE! ! 


GOoDNESss TO GOD’s CHURCH IS A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


Then enlist to my cohort of six hundred strong 

And help me in rolling the good work along. 

‘* We'll each bring you something,” let good Catholics say, 
And our troubles financial will vanish away. 


bs on me ak}. 4 
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PRESENTATION OF PRIZES. 


The REV. DEAN HALL, in presenting the prizes, congratu- 
lated the winners ; also those boys who had been unsuccessful. 
He commended their application, diligence, regularity, and: 
common sense. Instead of spending their time playing football, 
they were trying to better their conditions, and those who had 
not won prizes would in the end—a better position in life. 

FATHER MURPHY moved a vote of thanks to the teachers, 
which was heartily carried. 

Mr. BROGDEN, in returning thanks, said if something had 
not been done Hull Catholic boys would certainly have been in 
the background. They might be poor, but their generation had 
not yet been degraded by the vices of the present age, and they 
were not so far removed from the soil as other inhabitants of 
the town were. 

MR. BROGDEN said to be of any use the classes would have 
to be kept down. 

Mr. LEAHY also replied. 

FATHER WRIGHT moved a hearty vote of thanks to Dean 
Hall and the chairman, and Mr. A. Dowling seconded. 





DEAR FRIEND,—Onr little sanc- 
tuary is going steadily forward, but 
we have now exhausted all our 
resources, and we are anxious to 
bring the work to a_ successful 
issue. Will your generous heart be 
moved to help us just a little in this 
good work—for God and the Faith 
of old? Acknowledgment is made 
by Fr. Askew, Rector, Holy Souls 
Mission, Scunthorpe, North Lin- 
colnshire. 






Amount already received, £60. 


Prayers are said each day at Mass for all benefactors and deceased 
relatives. 





NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 


ee 
ENGLAND. Your last chance before the Opening 
WESTMINSTER. Day—Ascension Day, May 25. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. Tihac heen bi t 1 Bue 
Sunday, May 21: Kilburn, Visitation and Confirmation, hanlesiod teh Hi e russ % a yee 
Pies ‘i 4 pom. a. iG thank God, the end is veering in sight. 
3 22: eicester-square, isitauion an ° é 
Chey: Aton: 7.30 pet. Mi tie The Church and Social Hall are built, 
Thursday, May 25: Haverstock Hill, Visitation and Con- and the lower Tower and Hall will be 


firmation, 7.30 p.m. 


opened on the 25th. 





BisHop Burr’s ENGAGEMENTS. 


But they are not yet wholly paid for—_ 


Friday, May 19: Soho-square, Visitation and Confirma- b 
tion, 8 p.m. not any means, There is sti 
Sunday, May 21: Spanish-place, Visitation and Confirma- y y © is, still aoc 
dons 7 pina. #700 to be made up to complete the 
Monday, May 22: Mer Hill, Visitation and Confirmation, contract price for Church, Hall, and 
Wednesday, May 24: Westminster Cathedral, sings First Presbytery. 
Vespers of the Ascension. 
Thursday, May 25: Westminster Cathedral, sings High Mass, I beg of you to turn your thought to 
10.30 a.m. : . : ; 
Friday, May 26: Sings High Mass at the Oratory, II a.m. P ickering on this holy Feast, and to lighten 


the burden of anxiety that threatens to 
spoil the day that would otherwise be one 
of the happiest of my life, 


Tue Forty Hours’ PRAYER.—Fifth Sunday after Easter, May 21 : 
St. John’s Wood. Wednesday, May 24: *Rickmansworth. Ascension 
Day, May 25: Finchley, North. Saturday, May 27: Hackney, N.E. 
Sunday within Octave of Ascension, May 28: Commercial-road, E. 
_ Tuesday, May 30: Tottenham. 

* Exposition continued during the night. 


St. Mownica’s, Hoxton.—The Archbishop visited Hoxton on 
Tuesday evening and gave Confirmation to about 250. His Grace 
expressed unstinted praise of the Augustinian Fathers, who had worked 
in that mission so: successfully against fearful odds. But, he said, it 
was a hopeless task for priests and teachers to train the children, if the 
parents did not by their example bring them to an observance of their 
religion, What was the use of telling children they must attend their 
‘Sunday Mass, if their mothers and fathers habitually stayed away}? 


LetcuwortH, Herts: St. Hucu’s.—On Saturday last a terrific 
thunderstorm burst over Letchworth, during which the residence of 
the Rev. Dr. Fortescue was struck by lightning. Fortunately no one 
was injured. The damage is estimated at about £30. This is a serious 
misfortune, as the mission is a struggling one, consisting mainly of 
working people. Although unendowed, the services at this church 
(always strictly liturgical) are carried out in a manner which might well 
be copied by many larger missions. 


—THE BALDACHIN.—At the same time Dr. Fortescue is to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of his church according to the designs of 
the architect, Mr. Charles Spooner, F.R.I.B.A. The building itself 
was blessed and opened for service by the Bishop of Amycla some three 
years ago; but for reasons of cost the erection of the ciborium or 
baldachin over the altar was postponed. This has since been given by 
Miss Wedd, of the Manor House, Weston, and except for the rood 
and the lady statue, which, although they have also been given have 
not yet been delivered, the furnishing of the church is now complete. 

The erection of the ciborium at Letchworth (writes a correspondent) 
has an interest much beyond that of a mere piece of parochial news, 
and deserves the attention of all who are concerned with church 
architecture. In our English churches at least, whether ancient or 
modern, the ciborium is almost unknown, if we except the great but 
much-discussed example at Westminster ; for most of them have been 
built under the influence of the Gothic tradition, or at least of the 
Gothic revival. Yet the ciborium represents the more ancient, and, 
one is tempted to say, also the better tradition. For the altar is by 
origin and in fact the Holy Table, and the early Christians never lost 
sight of that its true character when they rendered to it honour and 
dignity by setting over it a canopy of rich cloth, or of wood, or of 


Have you the heart, kind reader, to 
resist so many and such urgent appeals, 
and when so many fellow-readers have so 
generously sacrificed their own interests 
in order to help Pickering. 


I cannot ask them again, they have 
done so much already. But those who 
have not yet sent their aid—I beg of them 
to put it off no longer. 


The poor builder is waiting and time 
is pressing, and it would be so much 
more acceptable zow than later on. 


Thank you so much ! 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 





Help from personal friend toward Lunch ; 
Anon. toward Building Fund, 45; small 
Sums, Ifs. 6d. : 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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stone. The architects of the north, on the other hand, abandoned that 
early tradition, and built behind the altar the reredos with its rich 
sculpture and mouldings. Hence it comes about that in a Gothic 
church the eye is drawn, not to the altar, which is generally cast into 
shadow by the great east window, but to what stands behind and above 
it; and the altar is no longer the Holy Table, buta kind of great shelf. 
It is quite otherwise with the ciborium designed by Mr. Spooner at 


. Letchworth, for it draws attention less to itself than to the altar which 


it shelters, to which it gives an admirable dignity. 

It is built of wood. Its groined roof is raised on four massive 
four-sided pillars of oak. The inside of the roof is gilt all over; 
outside the decoration is simply in black and white. The pillars are 
entirely black save for the white mouldings of the base and the black 
and white bands about the shafts and capitals. The spandrels to the 
arches and tbe arches themselves are decorated with white gesso over 
the black paint, chiefly with a chequer or diaper pattern of stiff vine- 
leaves. Above the front arch is painted in fine Roman capital letters, 
black on white the following well-chosen Eucharistic text from the 
Apocalypse : BEATI QVI AD NVPTIAS AGNI VOCATI SVNT. An 
inscription in smaller characters under the arch at the back asks 
from the celebrating priest a memento of her who gave the ciborium. 

Mr. Spooner’s choice of black and white for the decoration of the 
principal architectural feature of his church will perhaps surprise those 
who do not know what value that simple combination may have in the 
hands of a artist who knows how to use it, and yet the Church herself 
may be said to have given it her sanction; for by a happy instinct she 
has kept the black casscck and the white surplice for the choir-dress of 
her clergy. Mr. Spooner’s use of black and white will suggest that 
his work at Letchworth is entirely free from garishness and tawdriness 
which are so usual in our churches that the less critical of us are too 
ready to accept these defects as a kind of outward sign of orthodoxy. 
Now that St. Hugh’s Church at Letchworth is finished, the Catholics 
of that little mission have the privilege of assisting at Sunday Mass and 
Compline, well and reverently sung to strictly ecclesiastical music, in a 
church which, built at a modest cost, has been designed and decorated 
in a way that fully satisfies the requirements both of Catholic ritual and 
of good taste. 


HIAMPTON WICK: REQUIEM FOR A BENEFACTOR.—A Requiem 
Mass was celebrated last Monday at 9. a.m. by Father Mulcahy, the 
Rector of this mission, for the repose of the soul cf Mr. Wm. Lander, 
whose death occurred last Thursday. It was well-attended by the chief 
members of the congregation. Mr. Lander who was over 80 years of 
He gave £500 towards the 
erection of the church, and he also put up a magnificent side chapel of 
the Sacred Heart. His loss will be mourned by many, for he was 
always ready to help every Catholic cause. The funeral took place 
on Monday at Mortlake. R.I.P. : 


FARM-STREET: FUNERAL OF THE LATE Mr. H. F. SLATTERY. 
—The funeral of Mr. Henry Francis Slattery, Chairman of the 


National Bank, Ltd., took place on Thursday, the body having been 


removed to Farm-street from The Orchards, Marlowe, on the previous 
day. A Solemn Mass of Requiem was sung at II a.m., which was 
attended by a large number of relatives and friends. Amongst those 
present were the two sons of the deceased, Fathers Peter Slattery and 
Frank Slattery (brothers), the Messrs. Slattery (nephews), Mr. Bernard 
Cuddon, Mr. Ernest Beard and Mr. W. H. Bishop (brothers-in-law), 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Kenmare, C.V.O., Sir Thomas H. Grattan 
Esmonde, Bart., M.P., Sir John Purcell, K.C.B., Mr. William Bailey 
Hawkins and Mr. Patrick Walter Stafford. The interment took place 
at St. Mary’s, Kensal Green, where Father Gavin, S.J., said the last 
prayers at the graveside. 


-In THE CAUSE OF CHARITY: SOCIAL WORK AND WORKERS.— 
A movement warmly encouraged by the Archbishop among women 
workers especially, which might be more largely emulated by men, is 
to co-operate with others in every kind of social work which offers 
common ground to Catholics with their’ neighbours, whether as 
societies or as individuals. The Catholic Women’s League, more than 
any other organisation, has fostered this movement, co-operating as a 
society with other social organisations, or permeating those bodies 
through its individual members. In illustration of the latter in the 
more serious business of life is the organisation of women industrial 
workers of which the Women’s Industrial Council, of which the 
Countess of Aberdeen, with other distinguished ledies, is an active 
vice-president, and Miss Wyatt-Papworth, M.A., of the Catholic 
Women’s League, is the most able and indefatigable secretary and 
treasurer, besides acting as secretary of the Publication Committee, an 
important work of which is the publication of Women’s Industrial 
News, the official organ of the organisation. The sixteenth annual 
report shows a formidable list of lectures which have been arranged 
bearing on all the serious interests of wage-earning women, and the 
Catholic aspect of the many grievous questions affecting women and 
girls in shops and workrooms and in sweated industries, is watched 
with vigilance by one of the most experienced and best informed of 
women workers for the poor, Mrs. V. Crawford. Legal affairs have a 
distinguished representative on the Legal Committee. A work among 
the comprehensive activities of the Council of signal importance and of 


-more than common interest to Catholics who are solicitous for the 


welfare of shop assistants is that of the Investigation Committee, which 
keeps a vigilant eye on the economic and moral aspect of work and 
wages among women and girls. 

In lighter vein the week has furnished some instances of commend- 
able efforts in the form of dramatic entertainments at the Court 
Theatre for charities of very grave and serious purpose. On Monday, 
the Amateur Stage Club, of which Mrs. E. M. Ward is the capable 
president, gave a performance of ‘‘The Undercurrent,” a comedy by 
R. C. Carton, and the cast revealed the talent of several Catholic 
artists. The parts of the Countess Zechyadi by Miss Enid Ward, of 
Lady Shelmerdine by Miss Nancye Malone, of the delightful and 
irrepressible American heiress from Kansas by Miss Beatrice Ward, 
and of the Marchioness of Leckenby by Miss Kate Talbot, were 
admirably played. The testy old hypochondriac, Mr. Diprose, the 
irascible Indian colonel, Mr. Toogood, and the amusing uncle, Colonel 
A. de Vere Brooke, and all the other members of the company made a 
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marked success of a play which from start to finish went with a snap 
and without a halt. The presence of H.S.H. and H.R.H. Prince and 
Princess Alexander of Teck and a distinguished audience was assurance 
that the Boys’ and Girls’ Guild of the Royal Waterloo Hospital for 
Women and Children would substantially benefit by the performance. 

On Tuesday, the Association of the Ladies of Charity was the centre 
of interest at the Court Theatre, when as one of three performances for 
Associated Charities Shakespeare’s comedy of ‘‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing” was presented by a company of distinguished amateurs, 
including some of the most talented amateur actors in London, on 
behalf of the various charitable works undertaken by the Association. 
Lady Chichele Plowden was the agent in advance for the General 
Committee of the Association, consisting of the Dowager Duchess of 
Newcastle, Lady Mary Howard, Lady Edmund Talbot, Lady Mac- 
donnell, Lady Chichele Plowden, Major and Mrs. Charles Vaughan, 
Mrs. Arkwright, Mrs. Owen-Lewis, Miss Martindale, Mrs. Passmore 
and Miss Faudel-Phillips—a host which could not fail to command 
success. The beautiful but difficult comedy was well mounted and 
excellently well played. It was a most worthy performance, repeated 
on Wednesday and Thursday for other charities, which were far from 
seeing in it ‘* Much ado about nothing.” 


COMMERCIAL-ROAD, E.: CLOSE OF THE MIsston.—At the 
closing of the Mission on Sunday night the church was full an hour 
before the time for devotions. The crowds held up the traffic, kind 
drivers slowed down and squeezed through while their travellers craned 
their necks to see what it was all about. As much as £9 9s. 234d. in 
‘coppers was put in at the door by poor souls whose hearts were aflame 
with pride of the mission. 

What was done? Well nearly 1,200 persons who had not made their 
Easter duties came up to do them, as many as 4,000 went to Holy 
Communion in tbree weeks. Four hundred men, at one Mass last 
Sunday, joined the Blessed Sacrament Guild. About thirty marriages 
were arranged, and baptisms were many ; in a word the work of Father 
Vaughan and his assistants was very welldone. Did every one who is 
a Catholic go to the mission? They did not. They did not for the 
simple reason that if Our Lord Himself gave a mission they would not go. 

Father Vaughan’s dialogues showed up the critic and the Excuse- 
Maker. They showed moreover that he knew and that he sympathised 
with the workers of East London, and they prove that he can make 
them cry and make them ashamed. 

Father Ring thanked the Missioners. The Blessed Sacrament Guild 
is now 400 men at least. This is Father Vaughan’s memorial of the 
mission. 


Corpus CHRISTI, MAIDEN-LANE.—Coronation visitors and many 
Americans already are crowding the hotels in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand, and the church in Maiden-lane is unusually busy and full. On 
Sunday a special feature of interest in the evening was the presentation 
of the annual tribute of flowers by the Children of Mary to Our Lady 
Immaculate. The statue of Our Lady was beautifully decorated, and 
the garden mart of England gave in profusion of its choicest blooms. 
The procession was picturesque and the congregational singing moving 
in its whole-hearted devotion. Father McGuckin preached morning 
’ and evening. 

The list of preachers announced in our advertising columns for June 
will be found to include Mgr. Benson, Father Raphael Moss, O.P., 
§.T.L., and Bishop Vaughan. 


CRUSADE OF RESCUE: FATHER BANS IN KENSINGTON.—The 
campaign in the Crusade of Rescue, which has been opened with so 
much vigour by Father Bans, on Sunday last found itself making an 
assault in force at Our Lady of Victories,‘Kensington. Father Bans 
made his attack by such a fusilade of facts as was impossible to resist. 
At High Mass Father Bans preached, and in the evening his lieutenant, 
Father Collins. The result was a collection of £49, an increase of 
annual subscribers by 40 and an awakened interest and sympathy. 


SOUTHWARK. 


OuTDOOR PROCESSION AT ST. GEORGE’S.—It has been the proud 
boast of the Guild of Ransom that inclement weather, short 
of a cyclone, has not been the cause of the abandonment of an 
outdoor procession for the past 20 years ; and this heroic determination 
was again in evidence on Sunday last in St. George’s Cathedral parish. 
During practically the whole of the day London was visited by a heavy 
and prolonged downpour of rain, which it was believed would cause 
the postponement of the annual outdoor procession arranged for the 
day in the Cathedral parish in honour of Our Lady. True, however, 
to past traditions, the procession took place despite the miserable 
weather conditions, and as if to make amends for the depressing 
surroundings, the attendance was a record one, and represented practi- 
cally every mission in South London. 

The procession consisted of Boys’ Brigades, members of the League 
of the Cross, various guilds and confraternities, Children of Mary, 
with a beautiful statue of Our Lady, the Guild of St. Aloysius, the 
Orpington Boys’ Band, contingents from other churches, a large 
number of children dressed in white, and the various confraternities 
attached to the Cathedral, 

After passing through the streets of the neighbourhood, the proces- 
sionists returned to the Cathedral. Addresses were delivered by the 
Rey. Philip Fletcher, Master of the Guild of Ransom, and the Very 
Rey. Canon Sprankling, who recalled the fact that the processionists 
who had just been publicly singing the praises of Our Lady, were 
now gathered on the spot from which the Gordon rioters set forth on 
their mission of pillage and fire against Catholics. Catholics felt proud 
of their faith to-day, and proud of being Mary’s children. 

It is estimated there were nearly 2,000 people in the Cathedral, and 
the greatest interest was displayed locally in the procession. 


LIVERPOOL. 


FaTHER Day, S.J., AND THE INSURANCE BILL.—Speaking last 
week at Liverpool at the annual meeting of the supporters of Mr, Lee 
Jones’s work for the practical relief and encouragement of the poor, 
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reports Zhe Manchester Guardian, "Manchester Guardian, Father Day, SJ., of he Holy) Day, S.J., of the Holy 
Name, Manchester, referred in enthusiastic terms to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Insurance Bill. He saw in it the dawn of a new hope for 
England, and believed it would be true to say that the State Insurance 
Bill marked the dawning of a day that would materially, morally, and 
spiritually uplift the industrial masses of our country and strengthen the 
Empire against the physical and moral decline threatening at its door. 
While it might be claimed as a most advanced piece of legislation, it 
was decidedly reactionary in its origin, being in the direction of a 
return to the state of society in the Middle Ages, when the members of 
all classes were closely united, when no man was without a place in the 
social organism, and when lords and serfs, masters, and servants were 
responsible for one another. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSION- GIVING. 
CLOSE OF AN EAST END MISSION. 


On Sunday evening, the Three Weeks’ Mission given at SS. 
Mary and Michael’s, East End, was brought toa close before an 
overwhelming congregation, many hundreds not being able to 
find standing room in the church. The closing service was 
novel ; after a procession through the parish, Father Riley went 
into the church pulpit and spoke for ten minutes, urging the 
claims of daily prayer. Father Hassan followed with a strong 
appeal for Sunday Mass; then came Father O’Neil’s ten 
minutes’ exhortation to all to make their monthly Communion. 
Father Vaughan then mounted the platform and drove home 
the need there was of living up to a standard worthy of Sodality 
women and Guild men. When the four exhortations, inter- 
‘spersed with hymns, were over, Father Vaughan took the part 
of parishioner, and Father O’Neil that of a missioner, and the 
following dialogue brought home the lessons taught by the 
Mission : 


_. Question.—Were you, Bill Wilkins, at the closing of the 


Mission ? 

Answer.—Yes ; it wasn’t ’alf grand ; it made me fell as if I’d 
It wer’ a knock out, no bloomer 
about it. 

Q.—Have you made up your mind to say your daily prayers : 
an Our Father, Hail Mary, Creed, and Act of Contrition? 

A.—Yes, I'll sye them ; but don’t put it on me, and make me 
walk about with a face like akite. I'll ave a good cut at it. 

Q.—You might during the day, especially when you hear bad 
language, life up an occasional ejaculation—such as “ Jesus, 
mercy !” “ Mary, help me.” 

A.—It wants somethin’ like that to be done, because the 
lingo yer ’ears would make the’air o’ yer ’ead stand up, and 
when you don’t row in with ’em, you’re put down as a bit of a 
can. “Get ’andcuff'dtoa tater cart,” they cries. 

Q.—Now, what about Mass on Sundays? Have you made 
the resolution to stick to that like glue to a blanket, clothes or no 
clothes. 

A.—Don’t matter what I’ve go on me carcase, I’m there for 
all I’m worth every Sunday, with God’s ’elp. 

Q.—I want you to get it into your head that unless you pick 
up religion at Mass on Sundays it will slip away from you 
altogether in the week. 

A.—There’s no kid about it, Mass on Sunday do take a load 


-off yer mind, and if yer ’ave the dumps for the rest of the week, 


it slides off. Mass gives yer’eart and you can ’avea cut at 
anythink. 
Q.—Perhaps you. might even pop into the church now and 


_again as you pass the door to or from work on the week-days. 


A Yes, Father, when I’m doin’ a spin round the rood I'll 
*op in an’ ask God to put some go in me an’ my old woman and 
the kids, so as we can go straight—brass or no brass. 

Q.—Now, Bill, there is another promise I want you to make 
me: Will you get to your duties at least once a month ? 

A.—There’s a lot in it, and its the only wye o’ keepin’ a bloke 
from goin’ crooked is goin’ to yer duty regular, but it takes the 
wind out of yer to get fairly on the reserlution ; but I’ll do it— 
not ’arf. 

Q.—Have you joined the Guild ofthe Blessed Sacrament? I 
expect a thousand men in it; it’s our memorial of the Mission. 

A.—Well, Father, you’ve caught me on me overs. ’Ere goes, 
neck or nothin’! I felt a bit shaky at first, but I’m with yer 
now all the wye. It'll be a bloomin’ knock out to Old Nick, and 
it will keep yer from doin’ yer dibs in on the barley. The divel 
and the sherbut as ’ad enough of my bit o’ dust. I’m not goin’ 
to be caught nappin’ no more by these gadabouts. 

Q.—There is only one more bit of advice I want to leave you, 
Bill, before I bid farewell to Commercial-road district, and it is 
this: remember you are a man, a Christian, and a Catholic. 
Now be a man and play the game, and play up, and never say 
die to creed or country, but go on bravely till God Himself shall 
ring you up and call you Home. 

A,—Yer can reckon on this chicken, asa man and a Catholic, 
never to cause yer to give ’imthe go by. Yer can take it from 
me, Father, the Mission ’as turned me inside out, an’ ’as brought 
it ?ome to my old china, and even to the snappers what we ought 
’a done long ago, and for the future there’ll be no bloomer about 
this, if I tell yer; not arf! 

_ MISSIONER.—Well, Bill, forget not that your resolutions are : 
Daily Prayer, Weekly Mass, Monthly Communion, and Regular 
Attendance at your Guild. 
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Twin-Screw. /Tons. | Next Departures, Destination. 
Prinzess Alice 10,911 May 23 Straits, China, Japan. * 
Liitzow 8,818 | June6 _ Straits, China, Japan.* 
Goeben 8,792 June 12 Australia. 

Kleist 8,950 | June 20 Straits, China, Japan,* 
Pz. Ludwig 9,630 July 4 Straits, China, Japan.* 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 
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A Mother’s Anxiety. 


PARENTS who have delicate children suffering with weak lungs, or threat- 
ened with Consumption, will be interested in the following testimony of Mrs. 
Crark, of 48, Harrowby-street, Prince’s Avenue, Liverpool. Her little daughter 
had been delicate from infancy, requiring more than ordinary care. At the age 
of 12 she suffered from cold after cold, affecting the chest and throat. Her 
mother says: “ I was afraid of her going into decline.” Ordinary reme- 


dies having failed to effect any improvement in the child’s health, her mother 
decided upon giving her a course of 


Congreve’s Blixir. 


As she persevered with it, health and strength gradually came to the weakly 
child, and to use Mrs. Crark’s own words, 


“REMOVED ALL ANXIETIES.” 


On the 17th March, rgr1, the mother reports to Coombe Lodge: “Iam glad 
to say that my daughter now enjoys good health.” 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
to till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. "“stablished 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.’ Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 


MPLOYMENT BUREAU for 

Governesses, Typists, and Domestic Servants, 

74, Shaw-street, Liverpool. Hours 10 to 1 and 3 to 5, all 

days (excepting Wednesdays). _ Booking fee ts. ; 

engagement fee 2s. 6d. up to £20 a year. Apply 
Manager. 


ME. DELLA continues to recom- 
mend highly qualified English and foreign 
GOVERNESSES, COMPANIONS, TUTORS, &c. 
The Catholic Agency, 52, Endlesham-road, Balham, 
London, S.W. No preliminary fee, Established 1878. 


LADY wishes to recommend for 
situation as CHILDREN’S NURSE, Young 
Ladies’ Maid, or Maid-Companion to lady, ber nurse, 
Been in her service many years. Good nurse, 
Thoroughly trustworthy. Excellent needlewoman. 
441, TABLET Office. : 


A LADY wishes to place a girl of 17 
as UNDER-HOUSEMAID. Has some ex- 
perience. M. L., 

Glos. 


OW. VISCOUNTESS CLIFDEN 

is anxious to recommend Miss Campbell, who 

can do needlework, correspondence, and look after a 

household, for an engagement. Shehas given great 

satisfaction in a similar position. Address Miss 

Campbell, Hyde Cottage, Montague-place. Kemp 
Town, Brighton. 


NGLISH GOVERNESS (RC) 


desires engagement in family. Usual English 
subjects, French, German, Drawing, Painting, Piano. 
Experienced. Highest references. M., 3, Albert-road, 
Ashford, Kent. 


OUSEMAIDS (under) Catholic. 
- Good references. Disengaged nowand May 28. 
Agency, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 


PAY can recommend thoroughly ex- 
perienced good NURSE to first baby. Nurse- 
ries waited on. State wages, particulars. Address 
M. A., TasetT Office, 19, Henrietta-street. 


ADY recommends excellent COOK 
where kitchen-maid is kept. Apply 436, TABLET 

















Woodchester Park, Stonehouse, 











Office. 





RS. WALDORF ASTOR will 
recommend W, Friend as GARDENER 
Head). Fourteen and a half years’ experience in all 


ranches. Three ania half years present situation. 
Aged 29. Catholic. Married when suited. Cliveden, 
Taplow. 





RS. WALSH wishes to recommend 

UNDER-PARLOURMAID. Three years’ 

excellent character. Apply to her, Campden House, 
Campden, Glos. 


ISS CAPEL MIERS wishes to 
recommend USEFUL-MAID or SEWING- 
MAID. Been with her two years. Also KITCHEN- 
MAID, aged about 17. Both leaving on account of 
as a in family. Lindleywood, Corbett-street, Droit- 
wich. 


OUNG French lady, niece of French 
curé, seeks place as COMPANION or 
FRENCH GOVERNESS. Would also teach needle- 
work. Good needlewoman, Mlle. Hervy, care of 
Rey. Father Stewart, Belper, Derbyshire. 
OUNG Lady with experience desires 
post in Convent or Catholic school. Music, 
Singing, English, and French. Apply to The Lady 
Abbess, Oulton Abbey, Stone, Staffs, 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standin 
Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 


AN any Lady recommend good 
Catholic KITCHEN-MAID to take place of 

cook. Age 22. Wages £24. If suitable, take to 
Egypt for winter with two other servants. One lady 





in family, Write Housekeeper, Hillside, Poundhill, 
Sussex. 
AN any lady recommend young 


HOUSE-PARLOURMAID.. Small family. 
Two servants kept. Apply stating all particulars to 
Mrs. Morse. Osmond House. Broadwater-road, 
Worthing. 


Gs any Lady recommend Catholic 

LADY-NURSE experienced with babies? Two 
children. Help given. Also good COOK-GENERAL, 
House-parlourmaid kept. Country. Mrs. Heywood, 
Lisvane, near Cardiff. 


EXPERIENCED NURSE single- 
handed) wanted for June 20. Willing to go to 
Italy in September. Roman Catholic. Apply Mrs. 
Eee Cholmeley, 2 Foulis Terrace, Onslow Gardens, 


URSE (under) wanted. 


been out before. Not under eighteen. 
Sumner, Eathorpe Park, Near Leamington. 


ANTED.—COOK and HOUSE- 

PARLOURMAID, Country. Small family. 

Two sisters or mother and daughter would suit. R. C. 
preferred, Address 448, TABLET Office. 


HOUSES, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH. — FOR SALE, 


early possession, lady’s pretty semi-detached 
VILLA, with garden. Central position. Near cliffs 
and Roman Catholic Church. Accommodation : Two 
good reception-rooms, five bed-rooms and offices. 
Sanitary certificate. South aspect. Address Messrs, 
Jour Flint and Cross, Arcade Chambers, Bourne- 
mouth. 


OSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH 


! (near Corpus , Christi Church).—Three recep- 
tion-rooms, 7 bed-rooms, good offices. Rent 475. A. 


Godwin Pratt, 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe. 


ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as “The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c. Land can also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about zoo acres. For full par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 


OMFORTABLE, convenient, fur- 

nished detached HOUSE. Five bed-rooms, 

two dressing, four reception, Close to station, golf, 

tennis ; halfan hour fromsea, From June. Three 

see Heywood, Branksea Towers, Parkstone, 
orset. 


(LOUCESTERSHIRE. -—— TO) LET, 


A Furnished, July, August, and September, ‘‘ The 
Wings,” Kemerton, neat Tewkesbury, small HOUSE, 
very near Catholic Church. Hall, three reception- 
rooms, eight bed-rooms (including two servants’ rooms), 
bath-room (hot and cold laid on), &c. Linen, plate. 
Well stocked garden.. 4% guineas weekly, including 
gardener’s wages. Apply H. A., above address, | 


A ASE I aN EE a EE EN Bae SN 
SURREY (DORKING).—TO LET, 

furnished, for summer months, Country HOUSE 
on high hill. Four sitting-tooms, ten bed-rooms, 
Telephone. Three acres of wood, tennis lawn. Near 
Catholic Church, Golf. Moderaterent, Apply Ward, 
Lotus, Dorking, 














Must have 
Mrs. 


























OMERSET.—An unusual opportunity 

. of acquiring a genuine HISTORICAL ABBEY, 
dating from the r2th century, at a low price. There 
are 30 rooms in all, including old refectory and Jaco- 
bean panelled dining-room, Jacobean staircase, Monks’ 
pigeon loft, tennis lawn, gardens, orchard and meadow, 
stabling. Within easy drive of the ancient City of 
Bath. Late owner's executors anxious to dispose of 
the property to close an estate. Agents, Rigby and 
Son, 24%, Old Burlington-street, Londen, W., and 
Powell and Powell, Ltd., Old Bond-street, Bath, 


































Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift t 


MRS. FISHER. 


OUTH DEVON.—Beautifully fur 
nished HOUSE.—Two sitting-rooms, five bed- 
rooms ; bath (h. and c.). Indoor sanitation. Coach 
house, garage, stables. Good gardens. Five minute 
nunnery. June, July, August. Charming country. 
ob Moderate rent. Heathcot, Abbotskerswell, S. 
evon. 





gon high ground , 
c 


\VANTED, Furnished HOUSE, five. 


gE Catholic 
Within 20 miles of London. July — 
Apply No. 354, TABLET Office. 


August, September, 

W ANTED, June, FURNISHED. 
COTTAGE close church. 

roomed flat facing Westminster Cathedral, Exchange 


bed-rooms, large grounds, near 
Church, in Surrey. With é 





servant. No children or pets. James, Morpeth 
Terrace, Westminster. 
HOTELS, &c. 


Exchange six- 


ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. 
sanitation, 
8s. a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” 


z Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. a0 





RESIDENCE, 


and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated ; luxuriously 
farnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms, Phone 290, West. 


BRITTAN Y. — Mrs. Stonor. strongly 


recommends comfortable rooms, with attendance 
and excellent cooking. 
Terms moderate. Mrs. Jennings, Villa Suzanne, Fours 
a Chaux, St. Servan, Ille-et-Vilaine. 








Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. 
fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or 
nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. 
also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE COUNTRY. 


right away into the heart of the country for a 
week-end on account of the great distance to Masson 


Sunday. ‘'Clytha” is almost next door to the Convent — 


Chapel, and also near station, river, and golf links, yet 


most charmingly situated in the very midst of lovely J 
a 


country, and very ‘‘far from the madding crowd. 
The house, most comfortable country residence, has 
been brought up to date in every particular. Further 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS — 


The Sisters 


W.  Adjoins St. James 
Within three — 
of t Perfect — 
Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 


; 


1 


4 
“4 


79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 
MAGNIFICENT MANSION. 


4. standing in own grounds, in one of the finest — 
Positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens — 
Con- — 


y 


on 


Half minute from bathing. | 


; 
j 
A 


" 


4 


particulars Miss Morgan, ‘‘Clytha,” Bromyard, Here- — 


fordshire. 





REIMS. — “LA CHAMPAGNE ” 


Pensionnat International for Young Ladies. Catholic 
ouse. 125 francs monthly. Best references.. Old 


historic city, 2 hours from Paris Aérodrome. (eet 
For particulars apply to the Directrice, 34, Rue 


Jeanne d’Arc, Reims, Champagne. 
UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’s, 


Sursiton Hitt, S.W.—A limited number of 
atients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
itchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, roo feet above sea level. Gravel soil. 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘* Matron.” 











EDUCATIONAL. 





1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 
TRAINS EDUCATED WOMEN as NURSES for 
infants and young children. Certificate when qualified. 
Fee £36 six months inclusive. Also ladies desiring 
experience for their own homes. Modern methods of 
nursery and domestic duties. Kindergarten, First-Aid, 
Hygiene, Physiology, by trained lecturers, Splendid 
nurseries. Certificated nurse in charge. Children 
boarded for moderate inclusiveterms. Apply Principal. 





PEECH in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 
Bar, on the Stage, or in Song, demands efficient 
training. A large experience in voice culture, 
elocution and gesture, enables me to give valuable aid 
in removing defects and developing efficiency, 
Edward Mooney, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensing~- 
ton. 


PRANCE, BLOIS (town noted for its 

pure accent).—Pupils or Boarders are received 
by an experienced Tutor. Comfortable home, Highest 
English references. Preparation for all examinations, 
Abbé Rabjer, Blois. 





* LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s — 


A quiet re- © 


T is often difficult for Catholics to get — 


“ 


anita. — 
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May God strengthen your good will, and grant you eternal 
life. 

FATHER VAUGHAN then delivered an exhortation on per- 
severance. More than 60,000 attendances were recorded during 
the three weeks of the Mission. 





SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, 


ee in a 


The Archbishop of Westminster was amongst those invited to 
be present on Tuesday at the unveiling of the statue of Queen Victoria, 


A very successful ball was given on Friday evening last at 
the Empress Rooms in aid of the St. Francis Leper Guild.” The room 
was prettily decorated with green branches and spring flowers, and the 
music was excellent. The guests, numbering about 300, seemed to 
thoroughly appreciate the efforts made by the committee to make the 

evening enjoyable. The funds of the charity for which the ball was 
organised will benefit considerably. 


Mr. Alban J. Woodroffe, the Mayor of Lyme Regis, has been 
added to the Commission of the Peace for Dorsetshire. 


A new golf course, 18 holes, was opened at Seaham Harbour 
on the 15th inst. in the presence of a large number of members. The 
opening ceremony was performed by Mrs. Luth Dillon daughter of the 
Hon. Hubert Dormer, who married a cousin of Viscoun* Dillon. 


(ay Mr. William George Gould, of South-street, Park-lane, some- 
time Chairman of the Fifteen Club, has left estate valued at over 
£61,000. 


Count Plunkett has been appointed an honorary member of 
the Council of the National Art Collection Fund at the annual meeting 
held last week. ; 





1G MISCELLANEOUS. 
ae ‘ © To 


NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 











The outlying portion of the Belmont Estate, Hereford, to the 
extent of 2,500 acres is shortly to be offered for sale in 24 lots. 


The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk held a reception on 
Wednesday night at Norfolk House to meet the president, the vice- 
presidents, and committee of the Ladies’ Grand Council of the Primrose 
League. There was a large attendance. The drawing-rooms were 


decorated with marguerites, pink geraniums, pelargoniums, rambling 
roses, and palms. 


Lady Herries and her niece, Miss Augusta Tredcroft, are 
staying at Norfolk House, St. James’s-square, for the season, 


The Hon. Mrs. Stapleton-Bretherton and the Misses Staple- 
ton-Bretherton have arrived at the Hans Crescent Hotel. 


Lady Mostyn and the Misses Mostyn, of Talacre, have 
arrived at the Empress Club, Dover-street, for the season, their house 
53, Onslow-gardens, having been let. 


Sir Joseph and Lady Radcliffe and Miss Radcliffe have 
arrived at the Elans Crescent Hotel. 


Mrs. Blundell of Crosby’s dance took on Tuesday night at the 
Ritz Hotel. It was given for Miss Lucy Woodward, daughter of 
Colonel C. C. Woodward, and Mrs. Blundell’s daughters. Amongst 
those who gave dinners for the dance were the Countess of Loudoun, 
Lady Anne Kerr, the Hon. Mrs. Richard Bellew, Lady Mostyn of 
Talacre, Countess Blucher, and Mr. Frank Weld. 


The Beaumont Union gave a very successful dance on 
Wednesday night. 





THE PaGEaNT or Lonpon.—Actors are still wanted for the parts 
of Archbishop of Canterbury, Abbot of Westminster and King 
Edward I. 











THE PATENT STEAM 


| BRIGHTON. — High-class_Cathotic || BRAIN-WORKERS: CARPET 
a Your best food is 
 xeceived. Terms from £1 10s. to £6 6s. a week. “MI A RVI S” B E NM N rm 
_ Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- A 
terrace, Kemp Town. 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- FLAKED FISH COMPANY LIMITED 


WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 











Co,, (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 





nutritive foods. . .. Rich, sustaining, and easily 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


. 2 which is a dry preparation in packets. Collect d li f; 
E faccess, Private graves from £2 ros. Chaplain . : F OLLEC de ver tree 
St! Tparstan's Woking. Ppariivdiaia G6 Loudon Necro Keeps indefinitely. No chemicals used. an — 
polis Co., r21, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood You economise in Carpets Freed from Dust by Com- 

_ Cemetery. : : : pressed Air. Carpets ‘‘Sham- 
: time, money, & digestion. ooed ” (Cleaned 
; pooe (Cleaned). 
q HURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. These delicate flakes of the finest fresh ANCHE 
Excellent condition. An acquisition for a new Codfish make a quick and appetisin BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON, 
 Aajssotgen ee panes aa gt ooo eee meal, rich in Osa digestible Seed Lelephones— Telegrams— 
-_ good condition. Ox 415, TABLET ice. ’ 5 aS = ; 
ae . . ment, Makes delicious Soups, Omelettes, he meet Eradicate, London. 
RerreENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, |}: 27ers ond Soujies, ; 

. _Catton-stret,Piceailly Circus, London, Sw, Awarded Grand Prix with Gold Medal Paris 196. YORK. ROAD. Holl 
mn isan rt Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cas ‘ fs 
y of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. «|, . Of considerable nutritive value. The E i 2 Oweys 
- F. OS OE PY OE 
i ae contain 57°33 per cent. of proteid,”—TuHE NEE RS PE EE 
, , ANCET. ; j 
_-ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild || .--Ne goncentrated aniwal ood even ais: 1/1 RRANCIS TUCKER & COY,, 

ny 6lb. sides, or 30 half-sides, 8141b. ; 14 boneless rae ae eich : pant 
Bites, fs sgh ose pele Ral pte | J Seige or naga” (EsraptasiieD 1730) 
i Ki Cash with order. . Woodhouse, Dairy Farming «, ,. . A very valuable addition to our stock of THE | LARGEST, AND MOST" RELIABLE 
, 
ee 


disposed of.” 
; —A. LockuarT GiLesriz, M.D., &c. CHURCH CAN DLES 
BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a on ci 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- cerehea Ce Bibl vonceapic teh PT a OF Atso Suppty 


sifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 





i RIEST, NEEDING OPEN-AIR 
At TREATMENT, or Rest Cure, but able to say 


Mass twice a week, will be taken in at greatly reduced INEBRIETY. 


fees, Apply Secretary, Nordrach-on-Mendip, Blagdon, 





_ Somerset, HOME FOR LADIES. 
T. ANNE’S RESIDENCE, ist and 2nd Class, with Private 
Bo wit Wee Ls Se Sparhalakyeese Address for use of the Patients. 
‘or Ladies of the upper classes wishing to learn prac- 2 
tical Household Management, including Accounts For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother, 


Catering, Cooking, Light Laundry, and Dressmaking. ST. JOSEPH’S, ASHFORD, Middlesex. 


First Aid. Sacristy Work if desired. Fee 27s. a week, 
Private bedrooms. 


WANTED, for private chapel, very ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


good handsome carved Altar and Tabernacle. 


_ Highest point not to exceed eleven feet. Fullest par- Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 


ticulars. Must becheap. Preference oak or walnut. 


No. 414, T 5 Third Party, Motor Car, Lift 
Pehl Rone Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 


G tee Risk 
BEAR GEGR. BANK.) coiwuy eecstier? Saeurese 














64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


{white wood), Gin. and gin. on Oak Crosses. sin. and Send 3d. for large Sample Packet and recipes; SANCTUARY OILS 
2tin., 8s. 6d. and rrs, 6d. respectively. Other sizes and they will be a revelation to the housewife, IN SEVERAL QUALITIES, 
statuettes, Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, Esq, 


9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. M ARVIS & 00., 


i Star Yard, Carey:st., WICKS & FLOATS 
ondon, W.C, Works: OF VARIOUS KINDS. 
Wick, Scotland. Price List Post FREE ON APPLICATION TO} 


HIGH-STREKT, PUTNEY, 


LONDON, S.W. 





is the Best Remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, 
‘ij Heartburn, Headache, 











ESTABLISHED 1851. Company, Gout and Indigestion, 
SourHampron Buitpincs, High Hoxsorn, W.C. the Shares of which rs Mo in etal 
2% PER CENT. INTEREST TES icon cake Goat Le lil Safest and most Effective 
allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. Insurance Co. ere if 
2 PER CENT. INTEREST Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000, Wt 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over £6,000,000, iH Aperient or Regular Use. 
All general Banking Business transacted. ‘ es9| i 


ALMANACEK, with full particulars, POST FREE, 


C. F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary, 
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of Perfect Comfort.” 


Catalogue upon request. 


London Agency : 





Account of the Origin, and Object of the Devotion 
Guard of Honour of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Wrapper, Id. 


- Ancient Devotions to the Sacred Heart By 
Carthusian Monks of the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 


Cloth, 3s. : 
The ocis deserves to be widely known and used, being a perfect 


treasure-house of devotions to the Sacred Heart by choice disciples 
of St. Bruno.— 7ad/et. 
By Father 


Adorable Heart of Jesus (The). 
GALIFET, S.J. Cloth, 3s. ; 

Ble: 2d Margaret Mary Alacoque (Life of). 
Vey some account of the Devotion tothe Sacred Heart. By 
Rev. G. TICKELL, S.J. Cloth, 6s. 

Devotion to the Heart of Jesus. By the late Joun 
BERNARD DALGAIRNS, of the Oratory. Edited by Father Allan 
Ross, of the same Congregation. Cloth, 3s. net. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By Father Gavin, 
S.J. ASermon. Boards, 6d, 
Glories of the Sacred Heart (The). By Cardinal 

MANNING. Cloth, 4s. 

Glories of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (The): 
how It is and ought to be Venerated and Adored. By Father 
M. HaussHERrR, S.J. Cloth, round corners, 4s. net. a 

Instructions and Exhortations taken from or composed in the spirit 

of the writings of B. Margaret Alacoque, together with an enumera- 
tion of the various devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus (The). 


By Father ARNOLD, S.J. Size 634 by 4 inches. Cloth, boards, 
red edges, 4s. 6d. English calf, boards, red edges, 8s. 6d. 
Turkey morocco, limp, round corners, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


Incarnate Word and the Devotion to the Sacred 


Heart (The). By Father G. TICKELL, $.J. Cloth, 2s. ; 
The substance of this little work is taken from the Treatise of 
Cardinal Franzelin, S.J., ‘‘ De Verbo Incarnato.” 





THE TABLE 


Silence, 
are secured in the J. D. Siddeley Type Deasy Cars by the unique plan of 


keeping down the output of these already famous cars to a definite number— 
small enough to ensure the actual personal supervision of the responsible heads. 


By this means mechanical perfection is obtained, with the result that 


are absolutely unapproachable for efficiency and comfort. 
feature has been so carefully studied that these cars command the eulogies of 
the most critical—a “J. D. Siddeley Type Deasy” is indeed “The Car 


The Deasy Motor Car Mfg. Co. Ltd, Coventry. 


The Connaught Motor & Carriage Co. Ltd., 


“Burns & Oates 28 Orchard Street, W. 
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The latter 






May we forward you a copy? 






27, -Long Acre, W.C. 





WA Chaice of Books jor the “Manin of uke Soe 


Little Breviary of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
(The). Short Offices for each Day of the Week, and Devotions 
during Mass, taken from the Life and Works of the Blessed 
Margaret Mary. 32mo. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


Manual of the Sacred Heart. 


red edges, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d, 
under gold edges, 4s. 6d. Calf or morocco, limp, red under 
gold edges, 5s. 6d. each. German calf or morocco, soft 
cushioned, round corners, 6s. each. 


Cloth, 2s, Cloth, 


Persian calf, limp, red — 


A complete manual of all the popular devotions to the Sacred 
Heart and for the month of June. 


Month of the Sacred Heart. Containing three 


Novenas, anda Triduum, for all the Days of the Month of 
June. By Rev. ALEXIS LEFEBVRE, S.J. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
2s, 6d. 


Many Incentives to Love Jesus and His Sacred 
* Heart. By Father James A. Mattus, O.P. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Meditations on the Sacred Heart. 
EGGER, S.J. 2s. 6d. f 


Sacred Heart, and other Sermons (The). By the 


Rev. A. FAwWKEs. Buckram, 2s. 6d. 


Spirit of the Sacred Heart (The). A Manual of 


Prayers and Devotions. Compiled from various sources. 
Printed in bold black type, upon a fine white paper, making a 
handsome volume of over 700 pages. In neat cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Smooth grain limp, 5s. 6d. German calf, or Turkey morocco, 
limp, or English calf, stiff boards, 8s. 6d. net each. Full 
imitation crushed levant, gilt monograms, I2s. 6d. net. 


By Father 
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CONTENTS. 
REVIEWS. 
A Song of May ... bus tee dee ase 785 
REVIEWS. 
Pearl Mary-Teresa Craigie AY ses ss 785 ee SCR AIG: 
Father Ryder’s Essays... ... Ne 787 The Life of John Oliver Hobbes: Told in her correspondenc 
ite Hugh Fraser’s Reminiscences m0 788 with numerous friends. 12s. net. London: M re 
iterature of the New Testament gue ise 789 Sate eee 

epee 1 be Moral? Ds se G 790 Spe compilers of this volume have been pretty hard pressed 
Romie and ie Po eS oh : : en to find for it a proper label. It will be obvious to all who 
Sahil Veriey ay ns ri of i a knew her that the “ Life” of Mrs. Craigie is not really told in 
Patio prayeesi the taba eon ce i. 758 these letters. Few and fitful, they do not include her corre- 
The’ Gatdentinclosed. oe vi fut 793 spondence with her most intimate friends—one of these the 
The Hexaplar Psalter py ih 793 Catholic ecclesiastic with whom she was in closest association 
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A SONG OF MAY. 


Speedwell and starwort 
In an English May ; 
And to mine own country 

My heart is away. 


Sweet was mine own country 
In the days long gone. 
Speedwell and starwort, 
Let me alone ! 


Ground-ivy purple 
In an English furrow. 
But my heart’s yesterday 
Has no to-morrow. 


There is wild forget-me-not 
On the English leas : 
My heart is not forgetting 

For those or these. 


There is scarlet of poppies 
In the English wheat : 
Mother, when I forget thee 
My rest shall be sweet. 


My sleep shall be deep, 
I who told thy praises, 

In the English clay 
Under English daisies. 


When I forget thee, 
Land of desire, 

My hands shall be folded 
And my feet not tire. 


Speedwell and starwort 
And the wild hedge-rose, 
I am not forgetting 
For these or for those. 


Poppies and ground-ivy, 
... Shall I sleep so sound 
That I shall not dream of thee 
In the English ground ? 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


which her Catholic principle made valiant and successful 
warfare against brilliant social prospects and tremendous 
inclinations—these are not to be read even between the lines 
What are here given of her letters are, in fact, very largely those 
which every novelist and playwright writes, and writes accord- 
ing to pattern: to his possible reviewer with a compliment ; to 
the acting-manager with a mixture of compliment and com- 
plaint ; to the publisher to say how indifferent he is to mone 
but how welcome would be a larger cheque ; to the actress in ne 
his play to say how perfect is her impersonation—or will be 
if only she will doit differently. The disappointments of the 
book go to justify the apparent contradiction of its title, for a 
“Life” that was really so would be a Life of the woman Mrs 
Craigie, not, as now, of the author, “John Oliver Hobbes.” Indeed 
jt is because there is no real Life told in the Letters that the 
“ Biographical Sketch” by Mrs. Craigie’s father becomes 
relevant. Yet, by one of the paradoxes that seem proper to her 
it is the woman rather than the author who, despite the merely 
partial glimpses here given, will the longer endure in the 
memory of man. 


am 


Pearl Richards was American born near Boston in 1867, and 
she died in London only thirty-eight years later. 
associations were Evangelical ; her grandfather and her great- 
grandfather were in the ministry, and her father, who came to 
England when she was a year old, was a member of the con- 
gregation of Dr. Parker at the City Temple. One of the three 
preserved childish letters—we use the term childish rather than 
childlike advisedly—was addressed by the girl of seven to her 
pastor. It contains no promise of the talent of the time to 
come, still less any hint of things spiritual; but Dr. Parker’s 
own later contribution to Pearl’s story makes him welcome : “ She 
could fit you into six words and do it so neatly that Not could 
not get out again.” Before she was ten she went to her first 
school at Newbury in Berkshire; before she was fifteen she 
was sending stories to the waste-paper baskets of editors ; her 
schooling over, she spent the year 1885 in Paris; and a the 
following year, was presented at Court. When little mire than 
nineteen she married and made her first home in the Marble 
Arch Mansions, opposite to Orchard-street. Four years later 
her son was born; and, a little after, she left her husband 
whom she subsequently divorced. The failure of her marria g 
and the resulting loneliness darkened her future ; the sicatine 
of coming events cast their shadows before; but the merely 
mundane sentiments with which she had entered on a union that 
is nothing if not eternal do not seem to have appalled her in the 
retrospect. George Meredith’s outcry, 


Her early — 


I cannot be at peace 
To take my love upon a mortal lease, 


e 
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does not bring any retrospective conviction to her. Such at 
least is the impression forced on us by her impermissible 
mockery of Coventry Patmore. Of her flippant letter about 
“The Angel in the House,” we shall say no more than that it 


contains allusions to a living lady which render its publication 
an outrage. 





fascination may be discovered in her incongruities. The age 
is nothing if not uncertain as well as curious ; and she seemed 
to cffer instant provocations to observers of the game of human 
hide-and-seek. 


































































All of which is to say, and in no despite, that she was very 
human. She could call William Morris and“ R.L.S.” “ vulgar 
very vulgar”—imagine it!—and then fall, metaphorically, 
on the neck of Mr. George Moore. Of one of that author’s pro- 
ductions she writes : “ What a marvellous book : as overwhelm- 
ing as life! I held my breath as | read it. You have the great 
touch, immeasurably greater than the strokes of any present-day 
writer.” And George Meredith was alive, and Thomas Hardy, 
and, for that matter, a score of lesser writers who count. It is 
a little comforting to find her writing to Thomas Hardy not so 
long afterwards : “ You are the supreme master in Europe. I 
may offer homage only. You make everyone else seem very 
small, weak, and wishy-washy!” Is it unkind to wonder which 
will read such lettters with the greater chagrin—Mr. Hardy or 
Mr. Moore, or what language remained for her had she sat 
down to write to Mr. Meredith. Later we have her asseverat- 
ing: “All English novels are to me unreadable” A 
similar inconsequence tracks her pretty feet on other paths, and 
we feel the pathos of it where it is, of itself, even antipathetic. 
She speaks at one moment of going out into “the loneliness of 
a crowded drawing-room” and then of “the solitariness of the 
return,”—the return toa home which held her parents and others 
dear to her, whom, the mood being upon her, she leaves for a room 
in Kensington-square Convent or for a separate establishment 
in the Isle of Wight. And St. T heresa herself, when “she’s for 
the Moors and martyrdom,” makes less of a gesture of renuncia- 
tion than her modern daughter when, in illustration of “the 
silence of her life,” she records with a gravity that jostles 
against the triviality and commonness of the experience: “I 
have written to Lady Jeune to say that I cannot attend her 
party this evening!” Not hers the sense of proportion which 
kept Prince Otto from slipping away from his mimic throne 
because it would be called “ abdication.” A student of detach- 
ment, she was unconscionably wroth when somebody booed at 
the performance of one of her plays, “ The Flute of Pan,” and 
actually wrote to a daily paper to say that “no educated person: 
who was sober would wish to boo anything,” and asked what 
would be thought of an ill-fed gentleman at the Carlton who 
booed at the cook, or of private-viewers hissing like geese in 
front of a picture: nor was it worth anyone’s while to answer 
that it is, of course, the demonstration that invites to a counter 
demonstration— whether in the London theatre or in the religious 
emblem which explains, though it cannot palliate, the blasphemy 
of the Roman hoarding. 


After some negligible contributions to the Press, Mrs. 
Craigie’s famous little drochure “Some Emotions and a Moral,” 
was published, in 1891, under the pen-name she was to make at 
once familiar. “I chose the name of John,” she explained, 
“because it is my father’s, Oliver because of the warring 
Cromwell, and Hobbes because it is homely.” Relevancy one 
does not get, nor need one seek; and the inclusion of a 
portrait of Thomas Hobbes, a philosopher she admired, among 
the few illustrations of her biography accentuates an inconclusive- | 
ness not often absent from her definitions. The title of “Some 
Emotions and a Moral,” if it led to a rejection by Messrs. 
Macmillan, was undoubtedly a recommendation to the reader. 
It struck a new note, and the contents matched the label. It 
is no reflection on the champagne that was so pleasant to drink 
a few seasons ago that we have now ceased to recall its flavour. 
All the same, it went into the blood ; and the sparkle of this 
first book passed into the common treasury of the world’s 
sprightliness. If the easy epigram did not come to stay, it 
added to the facilities of intercourse ; if it has its stale inevita- 
bility for one, for another it has meant an emancipation of 
speech that makes for mental, possibly even for spiritual, free- 
dom. In subsequent books, Mrs. Craigie reached a higher 
achievement; and though it may not be literally true that 
Cardinal Vaughan took “The School for Saints” into retreat 
with him, trusting only to its title, both that book and ** Robert 
Orange” bore witness to the great event of the year that 
followed her publication of “Some Emotions and a Moral”— 
her reception into the Catholic Church. They were timely 
tracts, and they made their mark. It is doubted whether these 
books will get an equal welcome from a new generation of 
readers ; nor are her plays, which, in one or two instances, had 
long runs, and provoked eager laughter, likely to evade the near 
fate of a full stop, and final silence. 


Tl. 


If, then, an indefinable something assures us of Mrs. 
Craigie’s memory that it will endure, we must seek for this 
immortality of hers in her personality rather than in her pro- 
ductions. In what she was she is more abiding than in what 
she wrote. “One of her chief characteristics,” says her father, 
“‘ was the immediate and striking effect she had-upon strangers. 
Few people who had met her even once ever forgot her.” 
Similarly, Lord Curzon has spoken of “her intense and vivid 
personality,” and of “the genius of friendship,” which she 
possessed and which caused her intimates to “ prize her far 
more for herself than for her works.” Father Gavin, S.J., bears 
witness to her “ready wit and marvellous power of epigram” 
—to her rare sense of religion as well. And, again, Bishop 
Welldon, in his “Introduction” to her biography, says: “As 
I sat in the Church of the Jesuit Fathers in Farm-street at her 

- Funeral Service, and the candles were suddenly extinguished, 
it seemed that a light had gone out of my own life.” He, too, 
speaks of having “tried to analyse the secret of her personal 
magnetic influence”—but the analysis is lacking. We are 
given no list of ingredients. Her good looks, one might say. 
They were striking, but they did not segregate her from half 
the women of her acquaintance. She studied the classics, and 
she wrote a letter to her friend, Lord Curzon, in Greek iambics ; 
but Girton girls, who could easily top her in that, are also 
easily ignored. 


Again, daughter of sorrows she really was, yet a slighting 
review roused her anger ; and she fell into that common chaos 
of literary men and women who, when it is withheld, mock at. 
the popular approval which they sought and missed : a mood 
exposed in the really monumental letters Mr. Moberley Bell 
addressed to Mrs. Craigie. Undeterred by George Eliot’s warn- 
ing against “the most gratuitous form of human error” she 
turns prophet; and, not content with calling the Bayreuth 
performances which she attended “mere sensationalism of a 
rather vicious kind,” she adds, “In less than ten years Wagner 
will be off’—and that, we note, was said in 1899! In religion 
even, she has at one moment, at any rate, just that clinging 
inconclusiveness which marks her out as the child of her age, 
as one of a multitude swayed by little and endearing preferences 
rather than by great and austere principles. Such, we may 
imagine to be her mood when, a few months before her death, 
she wrote: “J am so mucha Newmanite” (Newmaniac surely !) 
“ that, if Newman be unacceptable to the officials, I am not 
a Catholic.” And again: “If they condemn Newman it will 
be very difficult to remain among the faithful ”—one difficulty 
at any rate which she was not called upon to encounter and ~ 
gallantly overcome. 


The failure of her happiness, especially when taken in 
connexion with her abilities and opportunities, yields a surer 
clue. Indeed the interest she evoked was precisely due to the 
disparity between what seemed to be her predestined fortune, 
contrasted with her actual fate. Personally she, too, was a 
paradox. Mystery isthe admitted charm of womanhood ; and 
Mrs. Craigie offered at any rate surprises. A convert, she did 
not look her part. Nor did she always seem to speak it, as 
when, for instance, she tells a friend it was lucky she did not 
meet “the ideal man” or she must have eloped with him—a 
levity safe enough on the lips of a woman whose {deal man could 
only be he “ who loved her body as her soul.” If, as Plato says, 
an author’s genius consists in his power to give his reader con- 
tinual slight surprises, one of the secrets of Mrs. Craigie’s 


III. 


That this human waif, this paradox of women, with great gifts 
and great lacks, with spreading mental sails but hardly a mental 
rudder, should have found anchorage on the Rock of Peter was 
her own great gain, and, as before hinted, was also, partly 
by its surface incongruity, a source of her influence over 
others. The Duchess of Sutherland in a wholly discerning 
letter refers openly to “that des¢ which has come to you through 
Catholic teaching.” And Mrs. Craigie had her own self- 
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knowledge, and expressed it feelingly in passages which have 
a bearing on our theme in their own lack of theological and 
even literary precision ; 

The more I read the Gospels the more I feel their truth, 
but the truths I find do not square at all with the truths 
which others find. Where I discover beauty and tenderness, 
others shiver at unjust threats and warnings. I don’t doubt 
hell or purgatory: we are in one of the hells now.... My 
idea is that Christianity (in its very nature pessimistic so far 
as this world is concerned) reconciles one to the squalor of 
life. If one read the Gospel only, how little except heart- 
break one could expect ! The more I read it the more I wonder 
at the common domestic twaddle about life and its promises. 

It promises nothing. This fact, which I grasped long ago, 
has kept me sane. On the other hand, such peace and such 
resignation as I have I owe wholly to the Church. To me 
she lives as a protest against the transitory and the vain. 
With all her faults, she is the finest fact in the world: the 
monumental soul (to use a paradox) of humanity. 


Deep speaketh unto deep, even if the depth be not very pro- 
found ; and Mrs. Craigie as the amateur of life makes her 
appeal to the amateurs we are. A fellow-feeling, even in folly 
and insecurity, makes men wondrous kind. And the heart that 
knows its own bitterness will always speed out to another’s 
whose bitterness is discovered in letters even as inconsequent 
as these. Mrs. Craigie’s own heart, indeed, went out to others, 
and her final and perhaps most enduring claim upon her con- 
temporaries and upon her successors will be found in her 
compassionate outlook upon the world. She, too, in her imper- 
fect way had a compassion on the multitude which was a passion 

_ for herself: 


I am never free (she writes) from acute mental suffering : 
it is the spectacle of life itself, the struggle to keep going, the 


“ eternal fight against discouragement, against stupidity, against 


cruelty. 


Elsewhere she says she does not know a single “really happy 
person,” and the discovery “staggers” her. And then, like so 
many of her readers, she is baffled—and to be baffled is, with 
the sensitive, to suffer ; 


Let me confess I get bewildered by the “sorry scheme of 
things” and the present system of education. On the one side 
we get the Board School commercialism and vulgarity ; on the 
R.C, side we get these teachings which, taken seriously, make 
for the absolute annihilation of the race. Tolstoy says frankly 
that the sooner we all die out the better. But the Church does 
not say this. The Church wishes to extend her power. I 


_ repeat, then, that I am bewildered.. 


And yet she found, as her letters to the Archbishop of West- 
minster show, a distraction in busying herself in the Education 
struggle “on the R.C. side,” taking such pleasure in being a 
very unofficial reporter to his Grace of the Government’s inten- 
tions, told in boudoirs, as recalls to us her love of Disraeli, 
who knew the great place of women in public affairs and as the 
correspondents of the world’s rulers, and whose likeness she 
sought to imprint on the pages of “ Robert Orange.” 

_ And there were other bewilderments, encountered by eyes 
that looked out on a world from Lancaster Gate and Steephill 
Castle. We note her very proper apologia for the Philistine, 
‘whose earth fails him and whose Heaven is a bore”; her 
deduction that “St. Ignatius could never have been produced 
by the Jesuit system,” even as “there have been no Teresas 
since Teresa reformed the Carmelites” ; her dislike of the ways 
of many of her Catholic friends, whom she tells that she could 
be “an Early Christian or a Renaissance Christian, but not a 
Smart Christian,” and “ much of whose devoteeism is unwhole- 
some perverted sensuality”; her balancing, against what she 
calls “ the astonishing things which many Catholics are taught,” 
a “strong movement to improve education, to purify the 
general teaching, and to insist on the simplicity (a relative 
simplicity I own) of the essential Faith.” But if we lingered on 
these things we should linger all toolong. Enough has been 
said to indicate the strength of Mrs. Craigie, the weakness of 
Mrs. Craigie—the strength of her weakness. This book isa 
human document if we so interpret it; and, as such, we who 
still seek where we do not find shall turn its pages with an 
eagerness which at least never fails. The opening words of a 
letter written to her by Canon William Barry after he had read 
one of her novels, but, like all scraps from the hand of the true 
artificer, proper to a purpose wider than its own, shall lend us 
our ending: “No sooner did you open your gate than I went 
down into your Vineyard. There I had an exciting and pleasant 
day, getting some intoxication from the vines in flower ; so that 
I concluded to wait until sober judgment came back, which it 
has perhaps this evening”—as we this morning. 
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FATHER RYDER’S ESSAYS, 


Lssays, by the Rev. Henry Ignatius Dudley Ryder. Edited by 
FRANCIS BACCHUS, of the Oratory, Birmingham. gs. 
London: Longmans. 


HIS is a volume of essays which we could ill afford to lose ; 
and our thanks are due to Father Bacchus for giving it 
to the world. Father Ryder’s was one of those characters 
whose sweetness of manner could not but impress itself on 
everything it touched, and whose delicacy of feeling made 
literature of everything it wrote. He was a faithful disciple of 
him whom he reverently calls his master ; a disciple and not an 
imitator, for Newman is impossible to imitate—none has even 
ventured to caricature him—while he was himself too much a 
man to thwart the development of the man in others by mere 
imitation. Hence, while in Father Ryder’s essays one seems to 
hear an echo of the Cardinal, both in his manner of thought 
and in its expression, one is no less conscious of the intense and 
sincere personality that is author of the work. There is a 
resemblance in the subjects chosen ; there is a more striking 
resemblance in the gentle irony which plays upon every con- 
troversial page ; but for all that the expression is different, and 
yet is in both cases perfect. More obviously than Newman, 
Father Ryder is fastidious in his choice of words and phrases 
and rhythms ; while the former handles heavy guns, the latter 
is a sharp-shooter, and sharp-shooting needs more careful 
marksmanship. Father Ryder is conscious of this; he has 
picked his words and chosen his times with precision ; he has 
trained himself to say well and thoroughly what little he might 
have to say ; with the result that he writes with an elegance 
and ease of language that fascinates from first to last. But not 
only in language is he elegant and easy ; his thoughts come to 
us clear cut and unclouded, and they are from time to time 
brought to a point in some summary or illustration, that lingers 
in the reader’s mind. One such passage we are provoked to 
quote; it is typical of many, both in its matter and in its 
manner ; 

It is related in an old story, admirably versified by Long- 
fellow, that a certain Count Robert of Sicily, having made 
defiant mock of the Scripture which saith, “ He hath put down 
the mighty from their seat,” whilst the monks were singing the 
Magnificat at Vespers, incontinently fell into a deep sleep, 
from which, when he had awakened and gone home, he found 


another in his royal seat and himself an outcast, and treated on 
all hands as a pretentious fool. 


It is with something of Count Robert’s bewilderment that we 
listen to the claims of continuity from the mouths of our . 


Anglican friends. Of course we Roman Catholics are well 
aware that we do not constitute the Established Church in this 
country, but we fondly thought that time was when we did so; 
that as the Stuarts were on the English throne until they were 
supplanted by Dutch William and the Hanoverians, so we once 
possessed its churches, which we had built, until we were dis- 
possessed by a mingled rout of Calvinists and Zwinglians in the 
reigns of Edward and Elizabeth, who found their one point of 
union in their common Erastianism. ‘This was generally recog- 
nised by the ordinary Protestant historian as a crowning mercy. 
He was contented to find here and there in the past a scintilla 
of Protestant aspiration in the person of some distorted saint or 
whitewashed ruffian ; but now it would seem that we are tolose 
even the inheritance of our regrets, for it would be mete affec- 
tation to mourn the loss of that which was never ours. 

Our sole representatives in pre-Elizabethan history written 
up to date are unfortunately just those whom we could best 
afford to dispense with—the leaders, to wit, of the fierce Papist 
reaction under Mary, who kindled the fires of Smithfield and 
threw away a noble opportunity. Here we are distinctly 
wanted, and we appear upon the stage for the first time to burn 
a few poor blasphemers of the Mass, not Anglicans certainly, 
neither are Anglicans as yet anywhere distinctly visible. In the 
next reign we appear again, and a goodly number of us are 
disembowelled at the hands of very emphatic Protestants, 
Anglicanism the while “ mewing its mighty youth” in the 
safety of some “green retreat,” and leaving such rough com- 
panions to fight it out for themselves. An invisible Church, 


heir at once to the memories of the past and the hopes of the 





‘* To read without reflecting is like eating without digesting.?— 
BurKE. Every specimen of Ecclesiastical Art executed by the 
House of Jones and Willis is carried out on the assumption that it 
will be expected to last not for a few years only—not even for a 
generation, but for a//¢ime. For this reason the price is neces- 
sarily slightly higher than that charged for light, unsatisfactory 
work which inevitably requires renewal after a few years—or even 
sooner. Zhe House of Jones and Willis has, for over a century, 
realised that ¢vue economy is effected, not by extravagantly cutting 
down the first cost but rather by ensuring the patron against subse- 
quent expenses. Hence the uniform satisfaction afforded by all 
that emanates from 47, Great Russell-street, W.C. 
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future, I see her slowly materialising beneath the royal smile, a 
kneeling figure conscious of having chosen the better part, 
whilst Papists and Protestants busy themselves in various ways, 


mainly at each other’s throats. 


We instinctively dwell first upon Father Ryder’s manner 
because we think it will be the first attraction which his work 
It is a perfect expression of the man, 
and such perfect expression constitutes perfect style, no matter 
But also 
his subjects are full of interest; for he writes with Newman’s 
breadth of vision, which sees both sides of a question, and with 
a thoroughness of his own, which will not commit itself beyond 
For Catholics, in all probability, the 


will have for his readers. 


what be the subject the author chooses to handle. 


what it actually knows. 
first and last essays will be of greatest interest—one on 
Frederick Spee, the “ Jesuit Reformer and Poet,” and one, 
hitherto unpublished, on “ Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning.” 
Father Ryder’s place as a kind of connecting-link between the 
two great Cardinals must have been one of agony, both in their 
lifetime and after, the echo of which it is not difficult to hear in 
this essay. On this account no one was more capable than he 
of estimating the relations of the two men ; though, also on this 
account, it is clear why he shrank from passing judgment. But 
itis well that his mind should at last be made public. His 
words must have weight in deciding the final sentence; in 
themselves they are a marvellous blending of justice and 
charity. 

Much of the remainder of the volume deals with subjects of 
passing controversy. We call it passing controversy because 
the Anglican question is never quite the same. While the 
Catholic position is unchanged, and indeed is ridiculed for its 
immobility, it cannot be denied by the sincerest of Anglican 
well-wishers that the constant change of the Anglican front is; 
as Father Ryder calls it, “bewildering.” To the Catholic, to 
whom religion appeals as a thing one and universal, it appears 
inconsistent ; even the Anglican accepts it as “a paradox,” 
to use the description of his cause given by an Anglican clergy- 
man to the present writer; in either case, with all its show of 
confidence, the fact that its presentation of yesterday does not 
stand to-day affords ample proof of an underneath unrest. 
Each generation accepts the Catholic position as untenable 
and the Anglican setting as the very truth ; yet each succeed- 
ing generation finds the Catholic attitude unchanged and 
Anglicanism resting on a new ground. In the heat of con- 
troversy and under the burthen of temporary defeat, the Catholic 
Church has not the opportunity, perhaps has not the cultivated 
power, to speak her mind and to utter her mission with all the 
eloquence and success of the more fortunate rival. But here 
and there a writer like Father Ryder comes to her relief, and 
with such as him to help her utterance we have no fear of the 
sentence which posterity will pass on the religious controversies 
of the present and past generations. This, we think, is not the 

‘least value of this work ; it is one more in the line of eloquent 
witnesses to the truth. 





MRS. HUGH FRASER’S REMINISCENCES. 


A Diplomatists Wife in Many Lands. By Mrs. Hucu 
FRASER. 2 Vols. 24s. net. (London: Hutchinson.) 


EADERS who were attracted by the author’s informal 
book of memories, “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” 

will find the charm revived with still added attractiveness in 
these more discursive records of her life in various parts of the 
world, as a child and “a pilgrim of the Dispatch Box.” Born 
in Rome of American parents of good and even historic lineage 
in the early ‘forties of the nineteenth century, and with a 
memory so keen and tenacious that she can even remember 
her father, Thomas Crawford, the sculptor, teaching her to 
walk in the gardens of the Villa Negroni on the Piazza di 
Termini, her reminiscences go back to the first years of the 
troubled pontificate of Pope Pius IX. As a child she hada 
standing permission to play in the Quirinal Gardens; she 
travelled and saw much of cosmopolitan society and in later 
years, as the wife of Mr. Hugh Fraser, a Secretary of the 
British Legation, whom she married in June, 1874, she saw the 
high world of politics and diplomacy “in many lands.” From 
this one may gather that she had an ample field for observa- 
tion ; and that she had the talent to make the most of her 
opportunities these two goodly volumes and the reminiscences 
of her life in Japan which preceded them are abundant 
evidence. She here takes an ampler flight than in her 











earlier book, comprehending in her sweep the years from her 
childhood to the present day, with notes of her ancestry and 
relatives, and especially of the brother of her predilection, 
Marion Crawford, whose books have taught so many to share 
in their love for Italy and its religion which they adopted. At 
times, as she modestly tells us, “her own little record was bound 
up with the history of the time,” and she has accordingly 
consulted the reader’s convenience by including some account 
of the great events which influenced it. Such collateral records 
are given with careful efforts to secure accuracy and brightened 
with little details from personal knowledge. Hence it is that 
every page of these volumes breathes a freshness which could 
only spring from the happy union of gifts and opportunities 
enjoyed by the writer. We are borne along upon a flow of 
record and reminiscence the interest of which never flags. The 
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scene changes from Rome to Vienna and Pekin, but Rome and 


Italy recur again and again, for there her happiest memories are 
enshrined—childhood and marriage and reception into the 
Church of Christ. 

Daughter of American parents, non-Catholics who were 
severed in tastes and circumstances from everything connected 
with Vatican circles, shea as child looked up to the Pope. 
Pius IX. was, she tells us, “the most important person- 
age on my horizon, a living power, a centre round 
which fancy and tradition wore rainbow after rainbow of 
thought.” Her brother Marion had as a baby received a blessing 
through a curious if happy mistake. An old dim-sighted 
Cardinal was performing the traditional ceremony of blessing 


the lambs; and when Mari on’s English nurse, curious 


to see everything, pushed forward with the child, like a 
bundle of fluffy whiteness, asleep in her arms, “the good 
Eminenza thought she was carrying a lamb and exclaiming, ‘che 


belle agnellino’ gravely bent over the baby with murmured — 


prayer and blessing hand.” The nurse, in spite of her Noncon- 
formist principles, was delighted and thought that the incident 
would bring good luck to her charge; we know how the 
blessing was fulfilled. Mrs. Fraser’s first memory of Pius IX. 
is at once characteristic and haunting. She was with Marion 
and their nurse on the Monte Pincio one winter’s day when she 


saw a splendid company approach. It was the Pope, walking . 


with two Cardinals attended by a detachment of the Noble 
Guard. 


I heard my nurse exclaim in an awed whisper, “ The Pope!” 
The next moment he, too, stood still, and beckoned us to him, 
for Pius IX. never passed little foreign children in his walks 
without pausing to give them his blessing. My brother ran 
forward eagerly and { seem even now to see his golden curls 
shining in the sun ashe took the officer’s hand and trotted 
beside him across the open space to where the Pope was waiting 
for us. I thought his face the kindest and most beautiful I had 


ever seen. It was nearly as white as his robes, and illuminated — 


by dark eyes full of benevolent light; on his lips was the 
gentlest of smiles, and, as 1 knew later, in his heart he was 
breathing a prayer that the alien lambkins might be brought 
into the One True Fold. Tenderly he laid his hand on my 
brother's head, blessed us in God’s Holy N ame, asked whose 
children we were, and passed smiling on his way. 


For days the child could think of nothing else, and Pius IX. 
became to her a personage ever to be revered and remains a 


fragrant and holy memory. Not even his misfortunes or the 


misrepresentations of which he was the subject could turn her 
from her veneration. When the real beginnings of trouble for 
the Pope opened in 1859, English opinion was misled by what 
Mrs. Fraser calls “‘the Florence ring ’—the English-speaking 
residents in Italy, headed by Mrs. Browning; not by her 
husband,—the man was too great to hate: greatness, though he 
struck at it in ignorance once or twice.” The sympathy in 
England with Italy free and united was “a flagrant sham—al! 
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the real venom was directed at the Papacy ;” for, as she explains 
later, “Protestantism suffers from no humane convulsions 
where there is no Catholicism to attack.” 

In the unity of Italy, except as a statistical fact, Mrs. Fraser 
no more believes than did Metternich, whose dictum was that 
“there is no such country as Italy; it is merely a geographical 
expression.” She has much to tell us of Victor Emmanuel 
and his Minister Cavour, and of the events which gradually 
brought about the downfall of the Papal rule. Nor does she 
hide her opinion of present-day Italy. She grants that under 
the old régime there was decadence, that intelligence was at 
a low ebb, and that independence was maimed by inevitable 
vicissitudes ; but the civic virtues remained—pride in the 
beautiful little city, love of its very stones, the jealous conserva- 
tion of its distinctive speech, that wise respect for the past from 
which a healthy future still might spring.” And what has been 
done during the years since the event of which the jubilee is 
now being celebrated? 

All this fine material has been thrown into the mortar of 
coarse, bastard modernism, has been mercilessly ground to 
dust, and is no longer capable of nourishing a single seed of 
real value. A French ecclesiastic once wrote to a too ambitious 
soul; “Si Dieu vous veut violette, pourquoi vous faire cédre?” 


Italy was a garden, not of humble violets, it is true ; her flowers 


vere Crown Imperials of light and splendour. She has torn 
them up and cast them out in the hope of producing in their 
stead material that shall enable her to march with the machine- 
made time. But in her blindness she has only sown her once 
rich soil with salt and ashes. Her day is over for the present. 
Extortion, oppression, and organised atheism have done their 
work so well that it is doubtful whether any person now alive 
will see the new birth which we all pray may be granted her. 


~ Of Cardinal Antonelli, Pius IX’s Prime Minister, whose niece 


by marriage Mrs. Fraser “very nearly became,” she has much 
to tell. His fault as a statesman was, she says, over-credulity in 
the good faith of the men he had to deal with. 

-Opportunism did not enter into his counsels ; the great cause 


~ of the Church’s rights, the Church’s liberty, claimed his entire 


allegiance ; and no power on earth would induce him to com- 
promise with the Church’s spoilers. , . «_ Neither fate nor history 
has done justice to Giacomo Antonelli ; the first set her face 
against him so that all but the bravest of hearts would have 
been broken in the long unequal contest ; the second has been 
written—with what wilful misrepresentations—by his and the 
Church’s enemies. 


It will, perhaps, come as a surprise to many to learn that a 
Pope was answerable for ordering the wearing of a garment 
which seems not far removed from the notorious harem-skirt of 
these later days. Mrs. Fraser tells how Gregory XVL, in his 
anxiety for the morality of his subjects, ordained that the 
dancing girls of the Opera should wear “green Turkish 
trousers reaching to their ankles, whatever the rest of their 
costume might consist of. My mother used to say that the 
effect of a company of young women pirouetting gravely on one 
toe, with short tulle skirts flying ‘straight out from their waists, 
while the rest of their limbs were swathed in floppy green silk, 
was one of the funniest things she ever beheld.” 

Mrs. Fraser’s reminiscences of Vienna and Pekin contain 
much that is interesting. Of the Dowager Empress she gives 
an awful picture : she was a passionate, dissipated and elderly 
woman in 1875, the description of whom given by Miss Kerr, an 
artist who lived in the Palace several months, and of the happy 
harmonious life in her family, it is impossible to reconcile with 
what Mrs. Fraser learnt over thirty years ago. 

The transformation of age to comparative youth and of 
violence and cruelty to womanly sweetness, remains one of the 
eternal secrets of the Palace. . . . I have often been puzzled by 


the accounts of this remarkable woman, and have nursed a 
theory which has been usually laughed to scorn, that she died 


- during the Boxer Rebellion, her place being instantly filled and 


her character assumed by another,woman whom she had trained 
for the purpose. She was counted as fifty years old when her 
son died, and her mode of life was scarcely calculated to prolong 
that blessing for thirty years longer. 

Of another Empress, the Empress of Austria, Mrs, Fraser 
gives a different picture. The impression she gained was of a 
“ personality too closely limited by concentration on self.” “She 
had absolutely no atmosphere, no magnetism. ... Tall and 
slight her figure was laced into one perfectly straight line... . 
Indeed, I do not think she ever harboured any rancour against 
a single human being ; she had no malice or spite in her com- 
position, and was always generous—her great failing being the 
dislike of everything connected with the public duties of her 
great position and absolute indifference to the feelings of her 


husband’s subjects,” 
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Whilst the Frasers were in Vienna Mr. Gladstone and the 
Liberals came into power, and their doings incidentally inter. 
fered with the comfort of British representatives abroad. “ We 
never needed telegrams to inform us when the Conservatives 
went out and the Liberals came in: the attitude of the 
foreigners, wherever we were, changed within the hour and told 
us all the story. The respectful deference with which we were 
treated when the Conservatives were on the Government 
benches turned into a scornful rudeness very galling to the 
victims of it. Hats off last night, something very near kicks 
this morning !” 
Wherever she was this observant and experienced lady 
found much to note, and she records her experiences in a way 
which never fails to hold our interest. But, undoubtedly, her 
Italian chapters are the most attractive. Her pages abound in 
shrewd views upon men and things, and though so emphatically 
a woman of the world in the best sense, she was too genuine a 
character not to have room in her heart for that other-worldli- 
ness which comes of a right knowledge of things as they are, 
Like many another, she had little definite teaching on the 
highest subject of all during her early years, and this, she 
divines, was a great misfortune to her. But gradually the light’ 
of faith dawned within her soul. Once when being presented 
to Leo XIII. by Father Smith of the Irish College, she had to 
say that she was still only a Catholic at heart. His Holiness 
turned to Father Smith and exclaimed: “ Father Smith, how is 
it possible that you have left this poor lamb outside the fold for 
so long? Bring her in, bring her in,” “I had an opportunity,” 
pursues Mrs. Fraser, “ to remind him of this when I had finally 
taken the step from which cowardly human considerations had 
kept me back ever since I could reason at all.” 
Of her brother, Marion Crawford, the novelist, she speaks 
with the highest admiration and the deepest love. He, too, was 
a convert, and she tells us that he was one whose religion was 
“too much a part of himself to invite analysis when once he | 
had satisfied himself of its supreme truth and irrefutable logic. 
Rocky in faith, yet simple as a child in practice, he was one of ‘ 
the few latter-day Catholics who take their creed as the ort 
Crusaders took it, unquestioningly and joyfully.” ee 
These references, taken almost at random, will serve to give "e 
some indication of the varied contents of these interesting volumes 
which are throughout informed by a fine and cultured spirit— 
the spirit of a womanly woman whose knowledge of the world is 
illuminated by the higher loyalties to faith and its teachings, 





LITERATURE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament. By 
James Morratt, B.D.,D.D, 12s. Edinburgh; Clark, y 


R. MOFFATT has produced a manual for students in 
which he provides in tabular forms, or in briefly expressed oe 
shapes, a large quantity of information. The Bibliography is ae 
large. He begins with the canon, and observes thereon that 
none of the several documents “was written for a canonical 
purpose: the N. T. represents a dogmatic selection from the 
literature of primitive Christianity.” What the Fathers, who 
declared the canon, meant was that all the books therein con- 
tained were not merely select, but were guaranteed to be mR 
inspired for the use of the Church at large; they did not mean 
that collection contained explicitly the whole rule of faith, or 
were severally written with a view to comprising a complete oy 
treatise, or that no writing that had ever been inspired had a 
been lost to the tradition. vine 
The nature of Scripture does not exclude the use of proverbs, 
maxims, similitudes, or moral teachings found previously in 
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Also it is said that certain recognised modes of literary pro- 
duction such as the letter, which some distinguish from the 
epistle as being more private, the speech, the dialogue, the 
diatribe, and the dissertation find more or less of illustration in 
the New Testament. 

In coming to the individual books the author is conservative, 
but not to the degree required in the Catholic Church which is 


committed to the decisions of authentic councils or decrees.. 


Quoting Mr. Saintsbury’s dictum, that after the nineteenth 
century has busied itself with trying to show that everybody’s 
work was written by somebody else, the twentieth may take 
to something more profitable, Dr. Moffatt gives as his 
own opinion about the Pauline Epistles that those “ to 
Timotheus and Titus, together with Ephesians, are probably 
Pauline rather than Paul’s: they belong to the class of literary 
d3éororo in early Christianity. Otherwise it may be assumed 
(with more doubt attached to Thessalonians, less to Colossians) 
that the letters which are grouped under Paul’s name in the 
canon were written by him, whatever process of editing they 
may have passed through before their incorporation into the 
sacred collection of the Church” (pp. 63, 64). The above view 
as regards the Pastoral Epistles will be affected by the writer's 
assumption that St. Paul was never set free from his Roman 
imprisonment. No point of religious Coctrine is concerned in 
the fact which governs the argument for both sides: he leaves 
open the controversy as to whether North or South Galatia was 
the destination of the Epistle ad Galatas. 

As to the Synoptic Gospels, the author accepts the docu- 
mentary hypothesis with full admission of the many difficulties 
attending its elaboration. “‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
causas.’ This felicity has not yet been the portion of investi- 
gators into the literary origin of the Synoptic Gospels, but the 
subtle and exhaustive processes of criticism which have been 
applied have at least resulted in the conclusion (a) that the 
problem is primarily one of literary criticism, and (4) that the 
priority of Mark to Matthew and Luke no longer requires to be 
proved” (pp. 179, 180). The custom in Oriental historians of 
embodying what previous authors had written and adding new 
matter to old is not denied. Neither was any acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to prior labourers expected. Tatian’s 
“ Diatesseron” was a common kind of compilation. On one of 
the asserted sources, Q, the logia upon which Matthew was 
supposed to be built, the author expends a minute labour. He 
also gives attention to the asserted Ur-Marcus, 

As to the fourth Gospel, he does not think it can be brought 
into exact line with the Synoptics in the old orthodox fashion. 
Rather “it represents the first serious attempt to re-state the 
primitiye faith for some wider circles who were susceptible to 
Hellenic influences, and the author, in translating the Gospe] 
for their benefit, shows himself a master not only in the selection 
of matter, but in his grasp of the language in which he had to 
reproduce his beliefs” (p. 570). 

While the Catholic Professor is bound to a more conservative 
attitude in several points, he may stil] find in Dr. Moffatt’s 
manual much in the way of erudition that he can in his own 
way apply. The belief that Church authority has settled some 
points which criticism would have to leave undetermined does 
not shut out a very wide field indeed for literary investigation. 
Dr. Moffatt is less tied by authority than we are, but he never 
uses his liberty to depart from reverence for God’s Word, or to 
exult, as some do, in wanton destructiveness. 


WHY SHOULD I BE MORAL? 


Why should I be Moral? A Discussion on the Basis of Ethics, 
By ERNEST R. HULL, S.J. 6d. London: Sands. 


LEAR and practical, as ever, Father Hull undertakes to 
expose the absolute incapability of science and philosophy 
to provide a basis of morality. His method is happily chosen 
to avoid dryness of treatment. Dramatising the matter, he 
introduces, as speakers in a conference, professorial representa- 
tives of the chief modern schools of thought, who are faced in 
turn by “Rising Generation,” a clear-headed young person, 
extremely searching in his questions and criticisms. The dis- 
cussion is enlivened by various little devices which create further 
interest for the average reader. A timely and singularly helpful 
work, for educators especially. They will be grateful to: the 
author who has produced it in this inexpensive form. 
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HERBERT & DANIEL. 


The Hermit of Dreams. By the Hon. Mrs, Linpsav. 
With Three Drawings by CLauDE SHEPPERSON, 


3s. 6d. net. 


In this book of mystical stories is to be found a 
meeting-place for things daily with things divine, for the 
transitory and the little with the infinitely great and 
everlasting. .The Hermit of these Dreams is near kins- 
man of the Old Priest of Father Benson’s Light 
Lnvisible ; and the spirit of every one of these Five 
Stories is such as only a poet here and there has per- 
ceived and expressed. 


The Porch of Paradise. An Allegorical Poem by 
ANNA BUNSTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


“A poem of high endeavour and sustained accom- 
plishment.”-Z. P.’s Vi eekly. 


_ “ Beauty of thought on every page allied to verse that 
sings itself."—Livening Standard. 


General Booth and the Salvation Army. With 
illustrations. By A. M. Nico1, for 30 years a pro- 
minent member of the $.A, 
























Oliver’s Kind Women. By Puitip Gisps, author 
of “ The Street of Adventure.” 6s. 


“ Oliver” is the strongest and most analytical portrait- 
study yet drawn by the pen of the author. 


Zoe: A Portrait. By W. F. Casey, 6s. 


“Mr, Casey’s first novel is a remarkable one, and we 
cannot recall any Irish book of our own times so 
brilliant, so amusing, so daring in its satires.”—Cork 
Lxaminer, 
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Speciality in Old Catholic Literature, Philosophy, History, Ecclesi- 
astical History and Antiquities, and books for Monastic and 
Seminary Libraries, and the Clergy generally, Catalogues 
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SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


THE WAY OF PERFECTION. By St. Teresa of Jesus, translated from 
the Autograph text of the Saint by the Benedictines of Stanb 
and edited with Notes and Introduction by the V. R. Monnens 
MERMAN, C.D., entirely new cdition, 1911, 8vo, » Cloth, 6s, net. 
Postage, 4d. j 


LIFE OF ST. TERESA OF JESUS. Written by herself, and translated 
by Davip Lewis. Re-edited, with additional Notes, by R. F. BEene- 
pict ZIMMERMAN, O.C.D. 8vo., Cloth extra, 4th edition, IQII, gs. net. 
Postage, sd. 


THE LETTERS OF ST. TERESA. Translated by Canon Darron, 


Crown 8vo., Cloth extra, 2s. net» Postage, 4d. 


THE INTERIOR CASTLE and Exclamations of the Soul to God. Trans. 
lated by the Benedictines of Stanbrook. With Notes by Fath MER- 
man, O.C.D. Crown 8vo., Cloth, 4s. net. Postaoel 4a: raat 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS: The Ascent of Mount Carmel. Trans. _ 
lated by Davin Lewis, and edited, with an E i 
Mysticism, by the Rev. Father Benepicr Tialavamaee, oP GeL 
7s. 6d. net. Postage, sd. , i 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS: The Lark Night of the Soul. Translated 
re Eis Revised rep edited, with an Introductory Essay by 
the Rev. Father Benepicr ZimMMERMAN. 8vo., Cloth i 
with Mount Carmel.) Postage, 4d. 5 bo NE ee 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS: A Spiritual Canticle of the Soul and 
The Bridegroom Christ. Translated by Davin Lewis, with Correc- 
tions and an Introduction by the Very Rev. BENEDICT ZIMMERMAM 
O.C.D. 8vo., Cloth, uniform, 6s. 6d. net. (The remaining Works of 
St. John of the Cross are in preparation.) Postage, 4d. 

RUYSBROECK: A Medieval Mystic. A short account of the Life and 
Writings of the Blessed John Ruysbroeck, Canon Regular of Groenen- 
dael, A.D. 1293-1381, by Dom Vincent Scurry, CR.L. London 
Thomas Baker, 1910, portrait. Crown 8vo., Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Postage, 3d. 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE MIRROR OF A MYSTIC. Gleanings 


from the works of Jobn Riisbréck. Translated by Ear B 
Crown 8yo., Cloth, 2s. net. Postage, 3d. 4 eae 
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THE JOB SECRETARY. 


The Job Secretary. By MRs. WILFRID WARD, 
London: Longmans. 


RS. WILFRID WARD’S new story begins with an 
admirable bit of writing—a bit of descriptive work 
which not only arrests and holds the attention but bites into the 
memory. A young married couple have been discussing the 
inconvenience of having to look out for a private secretary 
who will take a temporary job. Miss Farley’s Agency 
had undertaken to send round a young and capable lady 
typist. The wife, Sophy Norbury, looking out of the window 
sees a woman across the street apparently making some inquiry 
from a servant in the house opposite : 


4s. 6d. 


It was then that Sophy began to wonder. The figure in 
black was that of a woman in trailing garments. The trailing 
tendency began with her veil and was carried out behind her 
feet by her skirts and her umbrella. She turned from the 
footman, whose attitude was exemplary, her very pale face and 
her very large eyes, and gazed in anxious contemplation at the 
house opposite to her. Sophy instinctively drew back from that 
gaze into the shelter of the curtain as sheagain said, “I 

- wonder... .” Then the lady gathered her skirts around her 
with one gloved hand and one ungloved hand and, after some 
parting words to the withdrawing footman, came down the 
steps and paused again on the pavement. With another 
little lift of her skirts she was about to cross the street, when 
she dropped the umbrella in front of her into a small morass of 
liquid mud that had been pushed on to one spot by the rotatory 
broom of the.L.C.C. 

O, dear!” cried Sophy, quite as much in condemnation as in 
regret. The whitefaced lady, with the greatest difficulty, took 
up the umbrella by the clean emerging end of the crooked 
handle, and held it out with a certain graceful air of triumph, 
as of one whose fishing had been successful. At that moment 
a glove that should have been on the left hand fell lightly into 
the morass, where it had obviously to be left to-its fate. Then 
the lady seemed really in despair, and gazed at the Norburys’ 
house as if her plight had some connexion with it. 

“Tt is, it is,” thought Sophy gloomily, as she turned away from 
the window. “It undoubtedly is the job secretary. O, Miss 
Farley, how could you,—and you promised me an intelligent, 
capable girl.” 


The impression of ineffectiveness conveyed in this passage 
would, however, be misleading if it led the reader to suppose 
that the lady was incapable in all the affairs of life. In 
some very important matters she proves herself extraordinarily 


effective. The plot of the story concerns the usual triangle of | 


the stage—the man, the wife and the other woman—but it is 
handled as it has probably never been handled before. Frank 
Norbury is writing a novel in which a wife impulsively leaves 
her husband because he seems to be giving too much attention 
to somebody else. The Job Secretary is disappointing as a 
typist, but proves herself intelligent and suggestive. She 
seizes the situation sketched in the novel so sympathetically, and 
throws herself into the position of the resentful and then 
regretful wife with such a power of imaginative insight, that her 
talk becomes a source of inspiration to her employer. Then 
there comes on the scene an old Arglo-Indian who also 
becomes interested in the plot of the book. He becomes 
deeply interested in the chapters which analyse the feelings of 
the husband—his resentment at the wife’s desertion, his longing 
for her, the sort of pride which prevents him from replying to 
her timid overtures. The Anglo-Indian throws himself into 
the hypothetical case with such abandonment and sincerity 
that Norbury feels that he can now make this part of the book 
far more vital and convincing than he could have hoped 
to do unaided. Then the happy novelist meets a lady who 
once knew the Anglo-Indian at a hill-station. She also is 
told of the plot of the story and how the characters are 
gradually developing under the creative touch of the novelist. 
Lady Cromleigh seems able to visualise the scenes she hears 
described, and with energetic conviction makes suggestions as 
to how the lady whose shadow had come between the husband 
and wife would have felt when she knew the wife had taken the 
-unnecessary and unwarranted step of leaving her home. Again, 
the fortunate and impressionable novelist is able to make his 
pages glow with life. The relations between the wife of the 
novelist and the Job Secretary, whc seems to have drawn out 
his strongest work, are very cleverly sketched. The reader 
will also find itin his heart to spare some sympathy for the 
girl who when she had got safely into Heaven would be sure to 
have her day out now and then. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN x VOL, 
MODERN EGYPT. 


By THE EARL OF CROMER, 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


Revolutionary Ireland and its Settlement. By 


the Rev. Ropert H, Murray, Litt.D. With an 
Introduction by the Rey. J. P. Maunarry, D.D., 


C.V.O. 8vo. tos, net. 
THE ENcLisH . Review. — ‘A really important 
contribution to Irish history... . Dr. Murray writes 


with an immense knowledge both of Irish and of Con- 
tinental history, and his graphic style, assisted by 


numerous maps and plans, gives the reader plenty of 
battle excitement.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Agonists, A Trilogy of God and Man. (Minos, 
King of Crete. Ariadne in Naxos. The Death of 


Hippolytus.) By Mauricr Hewterr, Crown 8yo., 
4s. 6d. net. 


Divine Transcendence and its Refiection in 
Religious Authority. An Essay. By J. R. 
InLincwortH, M.A., D,D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


The Revelation of the Son of God: Some Ques- 
tions and Considerations arising out of a Study of 
Second Century Christianity. Being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1g10-11. By Ernest ARTHUR 
Epcuitt, B.D., Author of An Enguiry into the 
Evidential Value of Prophecy, &c. Crown 8vo., 
3s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 


HEINEMANN’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


BURNING DAYLIGHT By Jack London 


It is a gripping romance of pioneering life in Klondyke. 


THE MAGIC OF THE HILL 


By Duncan Schwann 


Mr. Schwann gives a vivid description of Bohemian Paris life. 


THE PATRICIAN - - John Galsworthy 
ACCOUNT RENDERED - E. F. Benson 
JANE OGLANDER Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
THE BREAD UPON THE WATERS 


Georgette Agnew 





THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE C.G. Compton 


N.B.—The latest volumes in Mr. Heinemann’s New Series of 1s, and 2s. net 


Ficti ) The Red Badge of Courage, by Stephen Crane (rs. net.) ; 
A'Suip of Solace by Hester Mordaust (2s. net); (@) ‘The Gift of the 
Gods. be Flora Annie Steel (zs. net). 


HEINEMANN S NEW BOOKS 


MEMORIES OF A MANAGER 
By Daniel Frohmann Cr. 8vo., Illus,, 5/- net. 


Mr. Frobmann has managed for nearly every eminent actor. 


THE FASTING CURE 
By Upton Sinclair Crown 8vo., 2/6 net. 

All who are interested in the maintenance of their health should obtain this book, 
THE GREAT ILLUSION 

By Norman Angell 2/6 net. 

This great ‘‘ Peace” book is now in its 5th Edition, 

THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC 

By Sir E. Shackleton, C.V.0. 


Popular Edition, 6/- net. 


The race to the S. Pole can be easily followed and enjoyed by reading this 
work now issued in popular form. 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, London, W.C. 
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JOHN VERNEY. 


John Verney. By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 6s, 
London : Murray. 

HE readers of that delightful book “The Hill” will turn 
with eagerness to Mr. Vachell’s new novel, and they 

will not be disappointed. It would be too much to say that the 
full measure of success achieved in the Harrow story has been 
quite reached in “ John Verney.” An author seldom repeats him- 
selfin that way, but Mr. Vachell may be congratulated on having 
written a fine and absorbing book. Many of the old characters 
reappear, and the duel between Scaife and Verney is continued 
on a larger stage. This time the struggle is not for the friend- 
ship of Caesar Desmond, but for the love of the dead boy’s 
sister. The rivals enter the political arena and finally oppose 
one another on the hustings. The story goes on with a rush, 
and is alive with dramatic movement from end toend. Reginald 
Scaife is as we knew him at Harrow—with his temptations, his 
passions, his powers and energies all developed and magnified. 
In his creed both love and politics are games in which men 
play to win. Sheila Desmond is dazzled and comes to love him 
for what she believes him to be. The final scene in which the 
girl is made to see her lover just as he is, and at the same time 
to realise that her own father has played the game of politics 
in exactly the same way, is finely drawn and fairly grips the 
heart of the reader. And running through the whole story is 

































ROME AND THE POPES. 


History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. By 
H. GrisarR, S.J. Authorised English translation. 
Edited by L. CAPPADELTA. Vol. I. London: Kegan 


Paul. 


N first taking into our hands this last contribution to Papal 
O history issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., and 
noting the general neatnéss of its appearance, Its specially made 
paper, its gilt top, and its wealth of illustrations, our immediate 
reflection was that we were gazing at a very beautiful book. A 
little further examination soon showed us that Grisar’s “ Rome” 
was a learned work, and its perusal convinced us that it was 
moreover a valuable and most interesting book. In its original 
German dress the work of the learned Jesuit first saw the light 
some ten years ago. Since then it has been translated into 
Italian and into French; and the volume before us shows that 
at length its translation into English has begun. The first 
German volume will make three volumes in English, and it is 
hoped that the second English volume will be ready by the 
end of June, and the third by the end of August. Though, 
therefore, comparatively late in the field, there is no doubt that 
the English edition is the best that has yet appeared. 

Father Grisar’s history begins at the close of the fourth 
century, when the power of pagan Rome was being definitely 
crushed by Christianity ; and, according to the preface of the 
original German edition, was intended to extend to the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. So far, however, it has not gone 
beyond the pontificate of St. Gregory I. the Great (590-604), 
which is embraced by the original second volume; and it may 
be noted that the French translation of this latter volume, 
which will form the fourth English volume, has not yet been 
published. 

In comparing the first volume of the French translation with 
the first volume of the English, it might be thought at first 
glance that the latter edition was rather better supplied with 
illustrations than the former. On close examination, however, 
it appears that the number of illustrations in each volume is 
the same; because one of the two illustrations which appear to 
give numerical superiority to our text appears on the title-page 
of the French edition ; and the other simply takes the place of 
an inner view of the ancient basilica of St. Peter’s, which does 
not appear at all in the English volume. 

As the title of Grisar’s work implies, its first concern is with 
Rome, the home of the Popes, and hence is rather archeological 
than biographical. The only Pope treated at any length in this 
first volume is Pope Damasus, whose secretary was St. Jerome, 
and whose productions in the domain of epigraphy have 
furnished such splendid material for archzologists like Father 
Grisar. It must not, however, be imagined that, because the 
“ History of Rome and the Popes” largely treats of the city 
itself, and of the manners and customis of its people, it is in any 
way sapless and dry. It is on the contrary full of life, as we are 
sure will be granted by all after they have read what Father 
Grisar has to say of the last revival of Paganism in Rome; of 
the internal and external transformation of the City; of the 
loss of its Empire ; and of its Bishops and their Primacy from 
St. Peter to the close of the Pontificate of Pope Damasus. 

To supplement his first volume Father Grisar also published 
a book in Italian entitled “ Analecta Romana” (Rome 1899), 
which, supplied with some excellent plates, furnished a number 
of excellent dissertations on such subjects as the “ Liber Pon- 
tificalis,” the collections of Papal letters, Early Christian inscrip- 
tions, the Roman Primacy in the fifth century, Pope Honorius, 
&c. Unfortunately this most valuable aid to the proper under- 
standing of Rome and its Bishops in the first Christian centuries 
is, we believe, out of print. 

It remains to be stated that the present volume is well trans- 
lated and carefully printed, and will, we are sure, be welcomed 
by all students and lovers of Rome, whether Catholics or not. 
To the former, however, it will be specially welcome, because 
it will furnish him with an up-to-date authoritative Catholic 
view of the position of the Roman Pontiffs in those early times, 
and because he will find therein corrected many of the erroneous 
views of Ferdinand Gregorovius, whose work on Rome has so 
long been before the public eye, and has been thought by some 
to contain almost the last word on the subject. 


roots in the long ago, that as compared with his companions at 
Harrow he was handicapped from the outset, because without 
his share in those inherited traditions of honour which for them 
were asa habit of the blood. Something of this feeling of pity 
for the brilliant villain of the story seems also to qualify and so 
to spoil the sympathy which the success of John Verney 
ought to command. The political sketches throughout the 
book are racily amusing. 





EARLY PLAYS FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Early Plays from the Italian. Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. 
7s. 6d. net. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 


HE editor’s first object in producing this book was “to 
show how ancient Greek and Roman Comedy finds 
representation in our own, not only in subject and spirit, but in 
matters of form and technique; and to show this not only by 
statement and discussion, but by giving therewith actual plays 
to which the reader might instantly turn for verification of 
indicated parallelism or imitation.” In having done so, he has 
rendered a distinct service to students. Very properly, his 
leading argument is that the modern drama is one of the results 
of the great classical Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; and that the spirit of Greek and Latin Comedy, 
which then leavened Italian plays, gradually extended its 
influence until it reached our own, among other northern 
countries. Perhaps he might have further strengthened his 
case by insisting more strongly upon the fact that, long before 
the Renaissance, those earlier ancestors of our drama, the 
monastic and the so-called miracle plays, to some extent kept 
alive certain traditions of the ancient Greek and Latin drama, 
during the thousand years’ hibernation of the theatre properly so 
termed. In the Middle Ages certain ecclesiastics, probably for 
educational purposes, wrote in the style of both the tragic and 
the comic forms of the classical drama, apparently taking 
Plautus, Terence, Menander, and Euripides as their models. 
The Xpicrds wdoxwv and the “ Querolus” are examples of such a 
nature ; and with them may probably be classed the comedies 
of Hrosvitha, the Benedictine nun of Gaudersheim. This 
style of work, which may be described as the literary monastic 
drama, was probably introduced into England by means of 
the Norman Conquest. 

The three typical plays given in this book are “ Supposes,” 
an English version of Ariosto’s “I Suppositi,” “The Bugg - 
bears,” from Grazzini’s ‘La Spiritata,” with additions from 
plays by Terence and Politi, and “ Misogonus,” which is 
neither a translation nor an adaptation, but a sort of “com- 
pound of Latin Comedy and Biblical influence,” apparently 
designed with the object “of making boys acquainted with the 
forms, languages and metres of Latin Comedy, without the 
accompaniment of pagan immorality.” These plays are 
believed to have been acted in England early, or earlyish, in 
the second half of the sixteenth century; but, so far as the 
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classical drama is concerned, it may be observed that Latin 
Comedies were acted in this country, either in Latin or in 
English, during the reign of Henry VIII., and perhaps even 
earlier. While some authorities consider the ‘ Misogonus,” 
given in this book by Mr. Bond, to be the first English 
Comedy, other authorities give the premier place to “ Ralph 
Roister Doister,” an adaptation of the “ Miles Gloriosus” of 
Plautus; but there are purists who will not admit “Ralph 
Roister Doister ” to be a play at all, calling it a mere rude farce. 
Some declare “ Gorboduc,” by Thomas Sackville, Lord Buck- 
hurst, to have been the first original play, regularly divided into 
Acts and Scenes, that was produced in England ; but this was 
a tragedy. It appears in 1561 or 1562, two or three years 
before the birth of Shakespeare, and probably about as long 
before the appearance of “‘ Supposes” ; and, although its legend 
is British, it has at least a favour of Italy in its resemblance to 
the “ Thebais” of Seneca. At much the same time, that is 
between 1559 and 1561, English translations were published of 
Seneca’s “ Troades,” “ Thyestes” and ‘‘ Hercules Furens.” The 
three Comedies in Mr. Bond’s work occupy less than half the 
book ; but no one can fairly complain at that; for his introduc- 
tions to them and his remarks about, and comparisons 
between, Latin and Italian Comedies are both scholarly and 
interesting. The Comedies themselves are faithfully repro- 
duced in their old English spelling, and most readers are likely 
to find it necessary to make frequent reference to the Glossary 
provided at the end of the volume; but, if their careful perusal 
will demand considerable patience, they will reward the student 
and prove quaint curiosities for the entertainment of the 
skimmer. 





THE GARDEN INCLOSED. 


The Garden Inclosed. Being certain fair examples and miracles 
of the Blessed Messer St. Francis. London: Art and 
Book Co. 


HEN the late Count L. Manzoni was preparing his new 
edition of the “ Fioretti di San Francesco,” he found 
that a number of manuscripts contained additional stories not 
belonging to the “ Fioretti” proper. Further research led him 
to the conclusion that all the stories had a common source, the 
“ Legenda Antiqua.” He had intended to edit and publish these 
additional stories as an appendix te his edition of the “ Fioretti” ; 
but his death in 1901 unhappily prevented this. Two years 
afterwards, however, Count G. L. Passerini, in a new critical edition 
of the “ Fioretti” collated upon the Riccardian MS., published 
the additional stories contained in that manuscript. These have 
now been translated into English by Miss M. Mansfield, There 
is the true afflatus of the Franciscan spirit in this little volume ; 
and a delightful account of how “Brother Agnolo of Pisa” was 
sent by St. Francis to England. Perhaps the more important 
of the stories historically are those relating to the Indulgence 
of the Portiuncula. Slight though these Little Flowers of “ the 
second bloom” (as the translator aptly styles them) are, they 
yet are worthy to have a place by the side of the “ Fioretti.” 
Miss Mansfield has done her work well: the translation pre- 
serves the quaintness of the original without being unduly 
archaic ; and the Introduction is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. The letterpress and illustrations are a joy to the eye, 





THE HEXAPLAR PSALTER. 


The Hexaplar Psalter. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 
2ts, net. Cambridge: University Press. 


NTEREST in the gradual evolution of the English Bible is 
naturally general in this year which marks the tercentenary 
‘of the publication of the Authorised Version. And this volume 
should prove of material assistance to those interested in the 
subject, for it gives at a glance the renderings, verse by verse, 
of the Psalms, as they appeared in the six great versions, of 
Coverdale (1535), the Great Bible (1539), Geneva (1560), the 
Bishops’ Bible (1568), the Authorised (1611), and the Revised 
(1885). Coverdale made his translation, as he tells us, from 
“ five sundry interpreters,” of which the Vulgate was one. The 
Great Bible was a re-issue of Matthew’s Bible with revisions by 
Coverdale, and it was published under the patronage of Thomas 
Cromwell. A later edition, also revised by Coverdale, was 
published, and it is noteworthy that the Prayer Book edition of 
the Psalms follows Coverdale’s version. The German version 
was the work of British exiles during the reign of Queen Mary. 
The Bishops’ Bible never commended itself to public favour. 


The present gathering together and placing side by side of 
the six great versions mentioned has been carefully carried out 
under the capable editorship of Mr. Aldis Wright. The verses 
in the Great Bible, which are added from the Vulgate, are given 
in smaller type, and alternative marginal renderings are retained 
where they occur. Thus a goodly volume of permanent interest 
to the scholar and the amateur has been formed which is 
presented in fine clear type and attractive format. 





MYSTICISM. 


Mysticism: A Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man's Spiritual Consciousness. By EVELYN UNDER 
HILL. 15s. London: Methuen. 


YSTICISM, like any other manifestation of human 
thought and life, may be studied and understood from 
two points of view: it may be known from within and from 
without. Demosthenes and Aristotle both understood the art 
of rhetoric, but in very different ways; the former knew it 
from within, from experience, and would probably have found 
difficulty in imparting his knowledge to others; the latter 
knew it from without, and was a past master in its teaching, 
even though he himself was no orator. But it is clear that the 
second depends for his knowledge on the first ; whether or not 
he has any experience of his own, he will build up his rules and 
principles upon what he observes in the practice of others. The 
same is the case with mysticism. A man need not be a mystic 
in the accepted sense to be able to give its analysis ; indeed 
it would sometimes seem, as St. Catherine of Genoa explicitly 
says, that the more one has experience of its state the less 
one is able to speak about it in any coherent language. 

But if actual experience is not necessary in order that one 
may presume to expound it, other qualities are; and they 
are both a sympathetic understanding, and a heart that tends 
to approve rather than to condemn what its understanding 
cannot grasp. Without these two mysticism must always 
appear akin to the grotesque ; the confusion of that which is 
beyond reason with that which is unreasonable is the fallacy 
of our generation. That the author of this careful and pains- 
taking study possesses these two qualities is clear from the 
definition of mysticism given in the Preface. . “ Broadly 
speaking,” it says, “I understand it to be the expression of the 
innate tendency of the human spirit towards complete harmony 
with the transcendental order ; whatever be the theological 
formula under which that order is understood. This tendency, 
in great mystics, gradually captures the whole field of con- 
sciousness : it dominates their life and, in the experience called 
‘mystic union,’ attains its end. . . . I believe this movement to 
represent the true line of development of the highest form of 
human consciousness.” 

From the outset, then, the author promises to bea more 
understanding guide than the late Professor James in his 
similar study, “The Varieties of Religious Experience” ; for 
the latter, with all his power of psychological analysis and 
synthesis, assumed that there was no phase of human thought 
whick could not be reduced to the common denomination of 
rational experience. The present study is more successful, 
chiefly because it starts from this different principle, but also 
because it works upon the lines of analysis and distinction 
rather than by a dangerous synthesis. The establishing of 
“The Mystic Fact,” with its characteristics in itself, and its 
relation to other phenomena of human experience, forms tue 
first part; the second draws out “The Mystic Way,” and 
analyses the steps or degrees in its progress. 

To the student of mysticism it may be said at once that 
though the analysis here given is excellent, and corresponds in 
almost every step with the recognised masters, it will not add 
much to his knowledge already acquired. Indeed the author, 
in all probability, does not aim at this ; his object has rather 
been to bring to a focus the common teaching of the mystics in 
all ages and countries, to show that this common teaching has 
been practically universal. Of course in doing so there has 
arisen the danger into which Professor James, as we have 
said, has repeatedly fallen in his parallel study ; the temptation 
to see a deeper likeness where it is in reality only superficial 
would seem to have been too strong to be resisted. But, apart 
from this, the analysis is good and clear ; and if the author’s 
bibliography represents all, or almost all, the works he has 
consulted, then the results of his analysis give a striking con- 
the accuracy of mind of the seventeenth century 
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Suarez, were grammarians of mysticism who, partially mystics 
themselves, followed in the wake of Ignatius, Teresa, and their 
generation ; and it is gratifying to find an altogether outside 
student, who has approached the subject with an altogether 
modern outlook, endorsing practically all that they lay down in 
their teaching of the inner life and prayer. 

Nevertheless there are a few statements made with which 


we cannot concur, and this review would be unsound if some 
at least were not noted. We cannot agree that the mystics 


looked upon the Incarnation as “the only safeguard... 
against the pantheism to which they always tend” (p. 144). 
True mysticism cannot tend to pantheism ; its very foundation 
is personal, personal in the mystic subject, and personal in its 
object ; to conceive of St. Teresa as tending in any way to 
pantheism would seem tous to miss the whole nature of her 
character and her teaching. To such as her the Incarnation 
was not a safeguard in any sense; it was only the point at 
which their personal love of Christ was allowed to focus. 

Nor, again, can we agree to that which lies beneath such 
phrases as “mistaken ascetics of the type of the Curé d’Ars” ; 
for if “all ascetics are not mystics,” as the author says, still, as 
he tends to dispute, all mystics are ascetics, even those, nay 
perhaps most of all those, who could enjoy the creatures of this 
earth. Lastly we are inclined to doubt whether the explanation 
of contemplation, as given by the author (p. 261), would receive 
the approval of those—and in the Catholic Church they are 
many—whose lives for many decades of years have been built 
up on their hour’s morning meditation, and who may therefore 
be supposed to know. To them, at all events, we think con- 
templation is, if we may use the term, a much less physical 
matter than the author would imply ; and its effects, though 
less tangible, are nevertheless more far-reaching than any 
process of mere brain concentration could effect. 

Lastly, we would add that for those to whom Mysticism is a 
matter of interest, we would recommend that alongside of this 
undoubtedly careful and sympathetic work they should read 
Poulain’s “Graces of Interior Prayer.” We prefer the biblio- 
graphy of the latter, while the author shows a practical experi- 
ence to which the present writer makes no claim. 





MARIE-CLAIRE. 
Marie-Claire. By MARGUERITE AUDOUX. 
Chapman and Hall. 
RITICS, in French and in English, have been voluble in 
praise of this book’s simplicity, purity and naturalness, 
and one writer asserts “that its astonishing secret is that it 
makes goodness interesting.” For simplicity, yes. The French 
original has the simplicity of art—the fewest possible words in 
their right places ; but this, in the English translation, becomes 
mere bald statement of more or less prosaic fact, so that those 
who read the English version only may be excused if they 
rub their eyes and wonder what the fuss is all about. So much 


6s. London: 


‘for the manner, but what of the matter? To us the main 


significance of the book and of its reception lies in its sugges- 
tiveness of evil. Murky, indeed, is the atmosphere which the 
“ pure” soul of the “ poor dressmaker” (who turns out really to 
be a plump woman of thirty-five, who has for years attended the 
meetings of “an advanced literary group” in Paris) seems to 
diffuse around her: from the first chapter, where the mother 
lies dead and the neighbours comment on her for not having 
wished to see her child at the end because of her complaint, 
consumption, to the last, where the girl is turned out of the 
convent with forty francs in her pocket, under the supposed 
wing of a married sister who leaves her to find her way to Paris 
alone. 

This unreal record of life in the convent, both amongst the 
nuns and the children, betrays a spiritual famine for which no 
literary grace could atone. Uncharitableness, illicit love and, 
vengeance prevail; and religion is hardly mentioned except 
from the sentimental or superstitious standpoint. This, indeed, 
constitutes a grave defect in even the mere art of the book, since 
it detracts from its false verisimilitude. 

Later, when we escape for a season from this very uncon- 
ventual convent, we @#icounter descriptions of Nature, of Nature 
without Nature’s God, which carry with them the expression of 
heathendom. They weigh upon the spirit with a nightmare- 
like effect. In the description of the ruined cottage, where 
Sunday after Sunday the heroine, after leaving the convent for 
service on a farm, meets her lover “after Mass,” is the sole 
feminine touch in the book, the gaze of the girl at the tumble- 
down house and ruined garden as a home that she desires to 
re-construct. This love affair—it is an idyll, yes; but there is 
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no true love in it ; it is as artificial as the rest. When it ends, 
as we all along expect it to end, in the young man’s obeying his 
unpleasant mother and marrying someone else, we get no sensa- 
tion of heart-break, though the girl faints on hearing that her 
hopes are finally shattered. It is art again, fine, restrained art 
this time ; but it is not a woman’s story of her first love. 

Back to the convent again, we find a fresh young nun obviously 
in the wrong place, like all the others. She dies melodramati- 
cally, or, as one critic calls it, ‘a shining death,” none too soon. 
We need say nothing of the scandal that is as familiar in litera- 
ture as itis rare in life. The book ends with the heroine’s 
departure for Paris, where she will find herself more at home 
than anywhere else—and the more’s the pity. 

The English translator in his afterword quotes a saying of 
the author’s which critics have pronounced to be wondrously 
illuminative and indicative of a vast “charity.” ‘Wicked 
people” she is represented as saying, “are like a thunderstorm, 
and a lazy woman is like a hot room. Both are unhealthy, but 
they cannot help it.” Is it quite so sure that they cannot? 
Must people write books like this. It is so much easier not to 
write a book; and not to heat the room might even be—oh, 
these false idols of imagery !—both to secure a cool one and to’ 
be therein the lazier. 





GLORIOUS COMPREHENSIVENESS. 


Glorious Comprehensiveness: an Impasse and the Way Out 
By an Oxford Priest. London: Cope and Fenwick. 


HE writer of these pages develops the grounds of the 
common lament among “Anglican Catholics” that their 
Church substantially lacks discipline, unity and authority. He 
regards the origin of his Church at the Reformation as one of 
evil condition, in which he likens it to the Russian Church at 
its beginning. “ After reading Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s ‘ Eastern 
Orthodox Church,’ we shall very likely have as little to say for 
the schism of Photius and Czerularius as we have for the efforts 
of our own Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. The same features are 
remarkably prominem in both reformations, selfwill and lust 
for power. Only the particular motives differ: the one mainly 
a sin of the spirit, the other (in the case of Henry VIII.) asin | 
of the flesh” (p. 125). 

The author’s plan is to leave out of count what Constantinople 
or Rome may have to do in order to bring about a united 
Christendom, and to inquire what self-transformation Canter- 
bury must effect for so desirable a union. Cecil Rhodes is 
quoted to have had a business man’s insight into what was 
wanting when he proriounced that the Anglican Church “did 
not know its own mind.” Here more than double-mindedness 
is illustrated by taking three parishes, dne Catholic or High 
Church in its adoptiow of so much that is Roman; another 
Protestant, glorying in the rejection of these Roman practices ; 
and a third mid-way between the Romanising and the 
Protestant, and anxious not to emphasise either. It is 
admitted that this triple division is not exhaustive, but it 
suffices to prove a want of one mind. The Eucharist is a 
test of the dividedness. At the Eucharistic Congress held in 
London by the Roman Church the doctrine and the ritual were, 
as they ought to be, an evident bond of union, even when Mass 
was celebrated in Westminster Cathedral according to varying 
rites; but the Pan-Anglican Congress in 1908 could not use 
the Eucharist as a common ground, and so the great thanks- 
giving service in St. Paul’s could not be Eucharistic. Indeed, 
some within “the glorious comprehensiveness ” of the Anglican 
Church are simply pragmatic, not: dogmatic ; they say “ Christ 
told us Do ¢his:; so we do it, and ask no questions” (p. 29). 
Again they plead: “ Let us pray with che heart, and let us not 
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mind about the wuzderstanding ” (zb.). Bishops are powerless to 
remedy such a defect : they are not agreed amongst themselves, 
and what they severally opine would not be received by their 
respective clergies or peoples. They can just check lapse into 
Congregationalism, wherein each Church has full control over 
its own doctrines, to the great disturbance of those who pass 
from place to place or suffer change of ministers, as from 
Doctor Parker to Mr. Campbell. 

The Oxford Priest rightly insists that Christ’s Church is a 
kingdom and not a democracy; but in one place his words are 
not sufficiently guarded on this subject, and might be made to 
favour a doctrine dear to “ Modernists”: ‘A man can be 
called a Catholic who has a Catholic spirit and who desires to 
accept what the whole Church teaches” —which is of “ universal 
consent.” ‘We want to hear a little more of the Vincentian 
Canon, guod semper, quod ubigue, quod ab omnibus” (p. 19). 
The consent of the people universally is one chief element 
which the Pope consults in his rare use of his prerogative of 
infallibility by a solemn decree : so the head does not live with- 
out the members ; but the head is head, and as such defines by 
its own pre-eminence. 

Our author has a good purpose and is not the mere exposer 
of another’s weaknesses ; but his words might suggest to some 
a despair of a Christian faith that is one universally. It is fat 
better for an Anglican to remain an Anglican with all the 
difficulties before him than despairingly to turn agnostic as to 
the revelation of the New Testament. He who inculpably fails 
to recognise any completely true Church of Christ on earth, and 
thinks that all institutions are astray, may still logically and 
fruitfully cling to as much as he believes to be left of Christ’s 
work. He could not be received into the Papal communion on 
those terms, but he could save his soul thereby if honestly he 
had been able to see no more. Christ is a just judge, aware of 
human limitations. 








THE HERMIT OF DREAMS. 


The Hermit of Dreams. By the Hon. Mrs. 
3s. 6d. net. London: Herbert and Daniel. 


RS. LINDSAY has written a book of five mystical stories, 

each with a fine subject, each with an uncommon thrill, 

one at least with many half-hidden tears. Inevitably they 

challenge comparison with Mgr. Benson’s “The Light In- 

visible” ; but, unexpectedly in the work of a young author and 

a first appearance, these stories would hold their own despite 
much shivering of literary lances. 

Mrs. Lindsay’s subjects are in a sense greater than Mgr. 
Benson’s. The author of “The Light Invisible” treats of a 
phase of daily life, and brings down upon it the soft light of 
‘some spiritual experience. Mrs. Lindsay, on the other hand, 
has only one story, “ Mary had a Little Lamb,” that is not of 
the abnormal, the strange, the unexpected, in subject as well as 
in illumination. Her characters are grappling, one with a 
change of personality that makes a saint a devil, another 
with a splitting up, a dissolution of the faculties of his soul, 
another with the premonition, the spiritual promptings, the 
high and awful vision. And Mrs. Lindsay knows how to 
paint her subject. Hers is a large manner, that nevertheless 
never disturbs the standard of the human unit. Sometimes, 
indeed, as in “‘The Incense and Myrrh,” her subject becomes 
painful, her touch almost too realistic. But even here she 
almost justifies herself. It is the story of a priest who writes 
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‘ scandalously moral” and withal popular novels ; an infectious 
soul; a Peter the Hermit of a twentieth century crusade. 
The Diary of this man of multitudinous conversions shows that 
he himself had, for the years of his most strenuous and 
successful work, entirely lost his belief in God. Mrs. Lindsay 
dissects the powers of his soul in passages as fine as any ina 
finely-written book. But it is all a dissection, a cutting up into 
little pieces; and vivisection, however necessary it may be, 
can never be a wholly pleasant sight to the onlooker. 

To his Understanding, paralysed by the shock of its loss, 
helpless beneath this bewildering catastrophe, there was sent 
Something which we call ‘grace,’ and then—this sounds absurd, 
but you'll know what I mean—then the Understanding under- 
stood, and reached out through the darkness ‘to the Will, and 
the Will— trained to perfection by years of discipline—rose up 
at the bugle call and grappled with the Hell around it. Together 
they worked, the Understanding guided by grace, and the loyal, 
obedient Will; and Memory was lifted from where she had 
fallen prone in the first terrible hours of disaster; and the 
stains of doubt and scorn and common sense were cleansed 
from her fair body, and Understanding fashioned her a throne 
in the innermost depths of the Soul, and bade the Will set 
Memory upon it ; and then together they knelt as Understanding 
decreed, and swore by the God Who still smiled in Memory’s 
eyes that they would live by her, and in accordance with all 
that she remembered, for love of the Gol Whom she stood for 
in saecula saeculorum. 

It is impossible to name “the best” of 
They are all good, they are all the best. Mrs. Lindsay has 
written a book of aborbing interest. At the first assault she 
has carried the difficult citadel of literary achievement, has 
planted thereon her distinctive flag. We may hope now that 
it will be borne aloft in many imaginative sorties. 

Mr. Shepperson’s drawings, very beautifully reproduced, 
deserve as high commendation as the letterpress they brillantly 
and sympathetically illustrate. The book is charmingly 
produced. 


these five stories. 
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The Bracing Air of 
is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
making. Escort from London, 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 


Needlework. 


pared for. 


LOVELY STROUD. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 


DOORESCLE ABBEY, 
Ghent, Belgium. 


The curriculum combines the 
features of the best Axglish and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 


Apply to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackpool. 





Ventnor | CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


principal 


The school is under 


House of Residence in connexion with the 
*€ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms. Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 








Thoroughly modern ‘education for English 
and Colonial girls. French and German 
spoken daily. French, German, and English 
Home comforts. Out- 
Special attention 


certificated mistresses. 
door games; swimming. 
paid to health. 
Pension 442 per annum. 
Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium. 








picturesque parts of Gloucestershire. Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, | Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. For particulars apply Rev. Mother 
Prioress. fe 

St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 
Stroud, Gloucester, 


S?: 


JOSEPH’S 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 


Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers 


For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session. 
apply to 


BROTHER GEORGE, ‘ 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 
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ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
C CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of he same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. : i 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. a 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. k 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


Pee en 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. } 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 

SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SUBJECTS. 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 
Painting, Drawing, Drill. 


N.B.—-The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
Situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


ASPs CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 
2, St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
ae Branches. es 
rospectuses on application. 
The Convent is a Dente for Oxford Locals. 


CONN hs ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED). 





The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 
ior education. 
Goce for the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


Examinations. 
‘Sisters are all Certified and Diplomaed, Large play- 


and. 
m Apply to Rev. Mother. 


GE 
St: FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
New Term began January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


CENT OF JESUS and MARY 
r CROWN HILL-ROAD, 


offers to young ladies all the advantages of a | 


superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinatioas. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
‘bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 















GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNvENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF Jgesus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 
percent, Passes in Music usually 1oo per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD, 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 


the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention., High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea, 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For. Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 





ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 


Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply Rev. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


The Course of Studies comprises all the 

' branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions. 

For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
_ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions. 





Pupils may enter at any time, 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


X AVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 
situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. 

For Prospectus apply to the Brother 
Superior. 


Beautifully 





AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School, 
Most healthily situated, facing Common, 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


For Prospectus apply to the 
Pecrus 2PP'Y "BROTHER SUPERIOR. 


ST. MARY’S ABBEY, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools, 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis. 
swimming, rifle shooting, an 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 





READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 


ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘€ Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH Crass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YounG LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German. 


PENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL AporaTion), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air ; extensive’ 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 





1n all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations, Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application. 





STELLA’ VIA 
Finishing School for Girls. 


§] Advantages: Winter in sunny Italy, 
summer in Switzerland and Germany. 


{[ Lessons from the best masters in Music 
and Art. 


‘| Lectures in Italian, French, German, 
Spanish and English by University 
Professors and others, 


| Special 
lessons. 





and conversational 





private 


‘| Chaperonage to Concerts; frequent 
visits to Basilicas, Art Galleries, 
Museums, and the splendid ruins of 
Rome and its environs, 


‘| If desired—tours to Naples, Florence, 
Milan, and Venice. Atmosphere and 
comforts of a cultured and Christian 
home, with the devoted care of Nuns 
speaking one’s own tongue. Pleasant — 
intercourse with foreign pupils of good 
social standing. 


| Highest references indispensable. 


For Prospectus apply to: 


The Rev. Mother, Stella Viae College, 
271, Via Nomentana, Rome, Italy. 





ST. MARY’S LODGE, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Preparatory School for boys from 


6 to 13 years ofage. Under the 
Patronage of his Grace the Archb- 
bishop of Westminster and his 
lordship the Bishop of Southwark. 


Lor Prospectus apply to Miss Stevens. 
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CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CG:UR, WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 


Under the Patronage of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barron. 


A Home Convent School has now been opened 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
receive a limited number of pupils, to whom they 
wish to devote individual attention, They offer 
special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games. Lad 

Boarders received as before in the Convent, whic 

is quite apart from the school, 


For particulars apply to the Rev, Mother. 
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THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 


SACRES CCiURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 


patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the _ 
Benedictine Fathers. . o ; 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum. 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 


years. The usual high standard of mental development _ 


and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children 


whose parents are abroad. For particula: 
Rey, Mother. PO nae 
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CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 
Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations, 
Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 
for particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


—__——_—————- 
1) sce in Parliament 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT : 
THE RECIPROCITY 
AGREEMENT. 


during the week has ranged 

over a variety of important 
topics. First came the debate on 
the Canadian-American Reciprocity Agreement in the 
House of Lords initiated by Lord Selborne, who moved for 
papers as to the action of the Government on behalf of 
tariff concessions for the United Kingdom. Having 
admitted at the outset Canada’s right to do the best she 
could for herself, and President Taft’s disclaimer of any 
thought of annexation, he insisted that there was no idea 
here to raise up or maintain a. tariff wall between our 
Colonies and friendly countries. The basis of such 
reciprocity agreements should be Preference within the 
Empire and then liberty for the various parts to enter 
into arrangements with foreign countries. We depended 
on the most favoured nation clause, but Americans inter- 
preted it differently from ourselves. Canada’s negotiations 
during a number of years had complicated the situation, 
and might end in our Colonies giving better conditions to 
foreign countries than to us. It seemed that under 
the agreement the United States would be able to secure 
the control of the wheat and milling industries of Canada. 
If the most favoured nation clause was our sheet-anchor, 
it was now a dragging anchor and we might be landed on 
fiscal rocks. In reply, Lord Lucas said that the agreement 
would affect very little of our trade, 134 per cent. with 
Canada, and less than one-tenth of our trade with the 
United States. The Opposition were afraid of the 
crumbling of tariff walls; the Government rejoiced at it. 
Reciprocity with America, and Preference to us were not 
mutually exclusive, or intended to be so by Canada. Lord 
Stanhope thought the agreement ought to be secondary 
to preference to this country; Lord Welby deplored Lord 
Selborne’s action ; and Lord Ampthill thought the Govern- 
ment were not treating the question according to its 
importance. Lord Haldane then stated that the policy of 
the Government was to give every facility to the people 
of Canada to do the best they can for themselyes—to enter 
into this proposed Agreement, and thereby, as the Govern- 
ment believe, take the best step for the development of 
Canada, whilst they watched carefully each transaction as it 
cameup. Viscount Midleton said Lord Haldane assumed 
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in his speech that what was good for Canada, if entered on 
by Canada, would be bad for us if we joined in it, and 
that the mere fact of our joining with Canada, to ask to 
share in the same thing must necessarily prejudice Canada’s 
position. They were assured by noble Lords opposite 
that if Great Britain entered on an attempt to secure 
preference with her Colonies she was entering on a sordid 
bond; but the moment Canada or any Dominion entered 
into an agreement such as that which they were now 
discussing, it was a triumph of civilisation, a matter on 
which everyone must congratulate the world, especially if 
it happened to exclude this country from its benefits. As 
there were no papers to present, Lord Selborne withdrew 
his motion. In the House of Commons the Postmaster- 
General made a statement on the increase of the Post Office 
vote and of the concessions that were being accorded to the 
public. 
On the following day the Second 
AMENDMENT OF Reading of Captain Jessel’s Bill ‘for 
Suchen. See amending the Old-Age Pensions Act so 
as to avoid certain hardships occurring 
under it was moved by Mr. Hayes Fisher. He insisted 
that there was no party spirit behind the Bill, the object of 
which was to admit claimants now excluded. Mr. Dawes, 
a Liberal, who seconded, pointed out, as showing the 
need for the present Bill, that in one instance an 
applicant had £1,600 in the bank at 134 per cent. 
interest and the Committee, most unwillingly, had to grant 
a pension; yet in the very next case, because a woman had 
received ninepenny worth of groceries from the parish they 
had to refuse her. Sir F. Banbury supported, but advised 
close scenting, and Mr. Barnes welcomed the Bill. After 
some further discussion Mr. Hobhouse replying for the 
Treasury, said that the Bill was unsatisfactory in drafting 
and method and urged that it should be withdrawn in favour 
of a Bill to be introduced by the Government. He then 
went on to explain the drift of this promised Bill. Some 
of the proposals foreshadowed were of minor importance, 
and some related to the matters of mere administrative 
detail. The main provisions were these: (1) Period of 
residence in the United Kingdom prior to receipt of a 
pension to be reduced from 20 to 12 years. (2) Time 
spent abroad’ in the service of the Crown to count as: 
residence in the United Kingdom. (3) A British woman 
married to an unnaturalised alien to be treated as a British 
subject if she be a widow, or her marriage has been 
annulled, or she has been legally separated from or 
deserted by her husband for a certain number of years. 
(4) A man’s pension not to be forfeited because his wife 
is in receipt of poor law relief. (5) A pauper pensioner 
who leaves the workhouse for the purpose of drawing and 
spending his pension and returns to await the next pension 
day must forfeit the pensicn unless a fresh claim be made 
and satisfactorily established. (6) In Ireland, where fines 
as alternatives to imprisonment are unknown, disqualifica- 
tion by imprisonment to be, not ten years as at present, 
but a period in the discretion of the Court. (7) Savings 
to be calculated as yielding an annuity of ten per cent., so 
that a nest egg of £300 would merely reduce pension and 
one of £200 would not affect it. Eventually, however, 
Mr. Lloyd George agreed to allow a Second Reading of 
the Bill. 
In the House of Lords on Monday 
—rEcoNnsTITUTION the debate on the Second Reading of 
OF THE LorDS. Lord Lansdowne’s Reconstitution Bill 
was concluded, and the Second Reading 
was passed without an appeal to a division. But this does 
not mean to say that there was no opposition. The final 
discussion showed that dissent was becoming accentuated, 
and many Peers abstained from voting at all. Lord Lytton 
pointed to the sacrifices demanded of Peers by the Bill, 
and asked if some way of electing Peers of Parliament 
could not be found. He suggested that in the first instance 
the Leaders of the two political parties might select an 
equal number of Lords of Parliament, and that all vacancies 
should be filled up by the Crown on the recommendation 
of the Prime Minister of the day. Lord Saye and Sele 
thought the Bill was moulded on the policy of Ananias. 
Lord Killanin insisted that it was so ruinous to the good 
name and prestige of the House that he would not vote for 
the Bill. It would not enable the House to deal with 
Home Rule, &c. The Bill was suicidal. Lord Saltoun 
also opposed, though he begged that there might be no 
division, suggesting thatthe measure should not be pressed 
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beyond the Second Reading. The Duke 

failed to see that the Bill solved the Saban cea 
them. What he wanted was a simple scheme; and he 
appealed to Lord Lansdowne to take up the plan of a 
uniform House in which the Peers should form a panel 
and which should be constructed on one simple democratic: 
principle—the principle of election. The Duke of Somerset 
was also unfavourably disposed, but, on the other hand, he 
contended that election would destroy all independence 
Lord Goschen supported the Bill, because he believed the 
people desired’a real reform of the House that should be 
permanent. Lord Braye contended that a far more drasticsolu- 
tion than that offered by what he described as “this Exclusion 
Bill” He required for dealing with 
ment, and deadlock in which they found thems 
England; Scotland, Ireland, and Wales cat eadeeee 


Administrative Assembly composed in the same way as the ~ 


Dominion Parliaments, 
intact with the hereditary 
of Lords and the elective 


leaving the Imperial Parliament. 
Healey preserved in the House 
principle applied to the H 
Cemmons, it would be possible to secure effective tela 
sittings and an effectual Referendum to the country. The 
nite ef eee thought it would be a mistake to sweep 
away the hereditary principle; that the H 

ee than a Chamber of Veto. dee 

iberal and Conservative parties were dead and an 
servative p ew stat 
of things had arisen in which the conflicting interests Hee 
lay between Imperialism and Socialism, Unless we were 
prepared to make ready for the day when all would have 
to stand together we might be overtaken bya crisis in which 
because we had not sufficiently concentrated and consoli- 
dated the elements of Empire, we should be weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. Lord Fortescue regarded 
Rous 4 te the election of Peers of Parliament as 
€ weak spot of the Bill, but thought the 
was a great step forward.. 5 Cae ea 


The view of the debate taken by Lord 
aldane was that its tone was one of 
ee pees punctuated by cries. 

ain. ere 
step forward should Be made, that bowed that eae 
stage in the evolution of the Constituticn was Opening. 
The change had come to stay. But the Bill was unsatis- 
factory, for it placed the nomination of two-thirds of the 
new House under the party machine. He agreed that it 
recognised the dominance of the Commons, but there were 


—LORD HALDANE H 
AND 
LORD LANSDOWNE. 


many points in the Bill upon which its supporters were not 


agreed, He thought Lord Curzon and Lord Selborne were 
its authors. It was difficult to introduce written amend- 
ments into an unwritten constitution, indeed it was always a 
mischievous process, But the Government were compelled 


to act, and when they had somewhat equalised opposing — 


forces, they would then proceed with reform. The Bill 
seemed to him to exclude many Peers who would be 
useful. He welcomed the spirit of the measure rather than 
the letter, for the House of Commons had changed as well 
as the House of Lords, and devolution was now an absolute 
necessity. He concluded by arguing against that proposal 
of a Referendum. In reply, Lord Lansdowne reviewed the 
objections that had been urged against the Bill. 


if he had contented himself with resolutions 
Rosebery suggested. An efficient Second Chaniber an 
not be bound up with an unreformed House of Lords 
Certainly the Bill was imperfect, but no one was producing 
an alternative. After some discussion of the question of 
qualifications and of methods of election, Lord Lansdowne 
proceeded to show the fairness of the Bill in providing a 
way of keeping the representation of parties even, and of 
getting rid of deadlocks by joint sittings and by the 
Referendum. Lord Haldane’s view of equality as set forth 
in his reference to the Parliameat Bill was a curious one 
and resolved itself into an illustration of the top-dog 
attitude. He left the matter to the judgment of the 
country. Meanwhile in the House of Commons Mr, 
Lloyd George made several explanations on matters con- 
cerned with the Insurance Bill. Later, on Report of the 
resolution imposing the tea duty, an attempt was made to 
obtain its reduction from fivepence to fourpence. Mr. Lloyd 
George dismissed the amendment as a hardy annual, but 
Mr. A. Chamberlain urged it as part of a larger scheme 
which included a revision of such duties under Imperial 
preference. On a division the amendment was negatived. 


the difficulty, embarrass- 


In his judgment the 


and that showed that a new © 


He would > 
never have induced people to believe that he meant business — 


Pen 
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The Second Reading of the Parliament 
Bill was moved by Lord Morley in the 
Upper House on Tuesday. After briefly 
sketching the circumstances which had led 

up to the introduction of the measure and summarising 

jts provisions, Lord Morley set himself to disprove the 
charges that it represented a Single Chamber conspiracy. 
It was no new proposal, for it had been brought forward 
by the Radicals in 1836, revived in 1883 by Mr. John 
Bright, and practically supported by Mr. Gladstone and 
_ Lord Rosebery some years later. Nor was recent violent 
party vituperation the origin of the Bill; the two last 
mentioned leaders had used words of their lordships’ 
- House which were still true and showed that, when the 
Conservatives were in power, the House was so subservient 
' that practically Single Chamber Government was installed. 
The principle of the Bill was agreed to by Mr. Balfour, 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Curzon—the ultimate pre- 
dominance of the House of Commons. Lord. Morley 
next turned to point out how considerable were the powers 
still to be left to the House of Lords. ‘The House of 
' Commons has to pass a Bill three times. It has to be 
_ rejected here twice. Twoyears must elapse. There is an 
sudden flood tide; no spate will serve. A General 
Blection will loom—it may be directly,, and certainly 
 ominously—in the mind of the House of Commons 
during those two years, and it will be growing two years 
nearer.” Indeed many Liberals thought that their policy 
sould still be endangered. Such a right of delay would 
“rest no longer on the discredited survival of an 
antiquated right, but on the definite ‘and formal assertion 
- ofa modern statute. It would give the House of Lords 
- @ conscious sense of power which it could never have 
- under the existing system. 
; The reply of the Opposition which 
| —ATTITUDE OF THE defined their attitude to the Bill was 
y OPPOSITION : 
AMENDMENT NOT 
REJECTION. 


_ »=-THE LORDS 
AND THE 
VETO BILL. 











voiced by Lord Midleton, who disputed 
Lord Morley’s laudation of the House 
3 of Commons and said that the House 
of Lords could not mistake the Lower House for the 
people. The language used by the Government after the 
_ reference of the Budget to the people in 1909 was not 
the language of argument, but of autocracy ; the decision 
mas the decision of the Government and not of the people. 
- The Opposition realised the difficulties of governing with 
_ so preponderant a hostile majority in the Lords and in 
Lord Lansdowne’s Bill had made a sincere attempt to 
 telieve the situation. If the Parliament Bill were passed 
as it stood it would leave a rankling sense of injustice, for it 
was short-sighted and unjust. The Opposition, then, agree- 
_ ing that a change was called for and that the Bill was but a 
__ temporary though dangerous expedient, and looking over the 
' whole field of the controversy, had determined against rejec- 
tion of the Bill. If that policy were followed ‘‘ we shall have 
created at once an issue of the first magnitude. We shall 
have raised extremist feeling ; we shall have closed the door 
to the wiser counsels which may prevail on the other side. All 
"negotiations will be impossible. We must remember that this 
Bill is brought before your lordships as a temporary measure, 
and as a temporary Bill we mean to deal with it. We do 
not accept the idea that the Bill can remain permanently on 
the Statute Book. The country, we believe, would be 
decidedly against it.” But grave amendments would have 
to be proposed. Such questions as the power and position 
of the Crown, the establishment of National Councils, &c., 
could not be left to the hazard of a chance majority of the 
House of Commons. There must be some other arbiter 
between the two Houses than the Speaker. The discussion 
was continued by Lord Marchamley, Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, and the Marquis of Londonderry, and then 
adjourned. In the House of Commons there was a dis- 
cussion of the needs of Irish education, which evoked a 
sympathetic reply and satisfactory promises from the Chief 
Secretary. 








The most marked feature of Wednesday’s 

—a prea debate in the House of Lords en the Parlia- 
FOR PEACE. ment Bill was a plea for peace put forward by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the views 

it called forth. Lord Cromer, by whom the discussion was 
resumed, laid stress upon the danger of the complete 
abandonment of control over finance in view of the rise in 
expenditure, and the tenderness to ephemeral popular feeling 
of the House of Commons. The Government seemed to 
consider popularity before sound finance. This might not 
cause much trouble in prosperous times, but at a time of 


ne 


war or stress would make itself seriously felt. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury rose next, and in a weighty speech 
pointed out that the situation was so serious, and at the 
same time the parties seemed so near each other after the 
sacrifices which had been offered by the Opposition, that 
he could not think the chaos and confusion which threatened 
if no arrangement were made could be justified. All the 
advances and concessions had come from one side. The 
Government were in the position to use a great oppor- 
tunity. The Lord Chancellor’s reply to this appeal was 
not encouraging. He stated that this was a grave con- 
stitutional development, which did not seem to offer 
any such promise of settlement as had been suggested. 
The mind of the country had been made up and proclaimed 
on full knowledge of what was to happen. At the same 
time there were signs that there might be matters for con- 
sent hereafter. ‘‘ Let there be a Second Chamber which is 
fair to all parties and it may well be that then some method 
of procedure which involves less delay and which is more 
expenditious than that proposed by the present Bill may be 
found to commend itself to all parties.” ... “But Ido 
feel it would be encouraging an illusion if I said that his 
Majesty’s Government could depart from this Bill at the 
present stage of the Constitutional crisis in which we 
stand.” Lord Camperdown declared that the Liberal 
party had done nothing for the reform of the House of 
Lords, and that it was clear that one of the main reasons 
for the Bill was to drive Home Rule through Parlia- 
ment. The Bill was founded on the necessities of the 
Government, which was a coalition, and had adopted 
the principle of log-rolling. Lord Ilkeston praised the 
Government’s statesmanship and laughed at the idea of 
ill-considered legislation getting through Parliament under 
the Bill. The Marquis of Salisbury blamed the Govern- 
ment for their intransigent attitude in banging, bolting and 
barring the door to conciliation. ‘The Lord Chancellor had 
not said a single word in support of the Bill; he had not 
found a single argument in its favour. Lord Denbigh 
hoped that amendments would be inserted in the Parlia- 
ment Bill so that when the question of Home Rule, or 
a similar question, came before the country it would be 
impossible for a dictating fraction in the House of Commons 
to force down the throats of the British people some 
measure they regarded as dangerous. The. Earl of 
Ancaster, who followed, said that he was perfectly certain 
that if under the Bill the House of Lords in the future 
exercised the suspensory power, pressure would be brought 
on the Government of the day to do away anew with that. 
The Duke of Northumberland said that he could not be 
a party to letting the Second Reading go through without a 
challenge. The Government policy was bounce; they had | 
adopted the familiar tactics of manufacturing the emergency 
for the introduction of a revolution. Lord Beauchamp, 
replying for the Government, said that they were pledged 
to press the Bill to a final issue. They were glad that a 
Second Reading wasto be given tothe Bill and hoped that the 
Opposition would not press their amendments to the 
ultimate issue. After some further talk the debate was 
again adjourned. ; 
The Second Reading of Mr. Lloyd 
sittauatrn encoun as George’s Insurance Bill was moved in the 
yr) House of Commons on Wednesday after- 
noon by Mr. Buxton, who said that the 
idea of the measure was that of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that it had been worked out by the Home 
Secretary and the Board of Trade staff. He hoped the 
suggestion that the compulsory scheme should not be pro- 
ceeded with but that a beginning should be made with 
voluntary insurance alone would be resisted by the House, 
because without the compulsory part it would be impossible 
to carry out a comprehensive system of national insurance. 
Mr. H. W. ‘Forster, although preferring a voluntary 
system, supported the Bill. But one point would have 
to be carefully considered: the doctors were opposed to 
the Friendly Societies imposing their terms upon them. Mr. 
Barnes said the Labour party would have to consider care- 
fully the Bill’s encouragement of shop clubs and the pro- 
vision that ‘ approved” societies must distribute all other 
funds in benefit. Sir Robert Finlay thought the Second 
Reading was being taken too soon. 


The Conference representing the four 

THE ImpER1aL Dominions, and Newfoundland, and the 
CONFERENCE. Mother Country assembled for its first 
business meeting on Tuesday. The Con- 


800 


ference includes the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 
as ex-officio President, the Prime Ministers of the self- 
governing Dominions, and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies as ex-officio members, “ and such other Ministers 
as the respective Governments may appoint,” subject to 
the condition that each Government shall have only one 
vote. The United Kingdom will be represented by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, and the Colonal Secretary, 
Mr. Lewis Harcourt, and such other Ministers as the 


Government may appoint from time to time, including, 


probably, the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary for War, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the President of the Board of 
Trade, and the Postmaster-General. The Dominions are 
represented as follows : Canada: Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime 
Minister ; Sir F. W. Borden, Minister of Defence ; Hon. 
L. P. Brodeur, Minister of Marine. Australia: Hon. 
Andrew Fisher, Prime Minister; Hon. E. L. Batchelor, 
Minister of External Affairs; Hon. G. F. Pearce, Minister 
of Defence. New Zealand: Sir J. G. Ward, Prime 
Minister; Hon. J. G. Findlay, Attorney-General. South 
Africa : General Louis Botha, Prime Minister; Hon. F. S. 
Malan, Minister of Education. Newfoundland: Sir 
Edward P. Morris, Prime Minister ; Hon. Robert Watson, 
Colonial Secretary. The Conference will sit three or four 
times in the week and may last a month. A remarkable but 
under the circumstances a very proper and necessary 
omission from the agenda paper of the Conference is that 
of any reference to the question of Preferential Trade. In 
1902, and again in 1907, the Conference passed a resolu- 
tion which pledged all the self-governing colonies to the 
principle of preferential trade, but urged “the expediency 
of granting in the United Kingdom preferential treatment 
to the products and manufactures of the Colonies, either by 
exemption from, or reduction of, duties now or hereafter 
imposed.” The colonies were united, but the United 
Kingdom dissented. The British electors have three times 
over refused to have anything to do with Tariff Reform, 
and the present Government has nailed the Free Trade flag 
to the mast. The Premier of New Zealand is credited with 
the intention to raise a discussion on the subject, but in 
view of the settled policy of the Home Government, it is 
very unlikely that any resolution will be pressed to a 
division. . 

In one sense it would be true to say that 
no subject of first-class importance is before 
the Conference. Canada brings no proposal, 
though willing to consider whatever the 
other Dominions may suggest. New Zealand has a long 
list of proposals, but, speaking generally, it may be said 
that the time of the Conference will be chiefly given to the 
consideration of problems relating to communications by 
cable or steamer, or the correction of anomalies arising 
out of independent legislation. But at the back of the 
minds of all the members there must be the great question 
of defence. For this Conference is not like any that 
preceded it. A writer in Zhe Zimes puts this aspect of the 
case well when he says: ‘It is not a Colonial Conference, 
it isan Imperial Conference. It is not a Conference about 
the domestic relations of Colonies to their Mother Country ; 
it is a Conference between the Governments of five self 
governing nations of equal status within one Empire about 
their ‘common interests.’ As Dominions they have many 
of the same common interests which they had as Colonies 
—the improvement of communications, the encouragement 
of inter-Imperial trade, the removal of legislative anomalies 
—and so forth. But they have also one new ‘common 
interest’ which transcends every other, how they are to 
protect themselves from external aggression and to safe- 
guard their national fortunes in the outside world.” For it 
must be borne in mind that now for the first time the 
Dominions and Great Britain meet on equal terms as 
nations. It follows that the assent of the Dominions is 
necessary before any common naval policy can be 
formulated. By their Naval Defence Acts both Canada 
and Australia “‘may” transfer the Dominion ships to the 
Admiralty. The present Australian Government is pledged 
to do so in the case of war, but Canada has promised to do 
so only if she approves of the war. The old idea that such 
a transfer would be a matter of course is abandoned in both 
cases—for in both it would depend on the wishes of the 
Government which happened to be in power at the time. 
Hitherto ‘the Dominion fleets have been so minute that 
little heed has been paid to them, but Australia at least is 
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likely soon to have a number of first-class fighting ships. 
Then comes the question, If Australia is to have a first-class: % 
battle fleet, will she not want a foreign policy? The larger — 
the fleets of the Dominions become the more essential it is. 
that there should be agreement and complete understanding 
between their naval leaders and those of the Home _ 
Country. The main task of the Conference is how in the: 
nS to unite five peoples, with five fleets, upon a single — 
policy, 














ME re ga os aie air race from Paris to. 
adrid will long be remembered for the 

mr AN aRRoPrAnn, tragedy associated with it. Enormous. 
crowds had made their way on Saturday 

to the flying ground at Issy-les-Moulineaux to see the start. 
of the racing aeroplanes. One of the competitors, M. 
Train, was to use 2 monoplane of his owm design. He had’ 
some difficulty in starting, and in consequence of the delay” 
the Ministerial party left the official stand and strolled 
towards the middle of the course. Meanwhile M. Train. 
had ascended with a passenger, but, finding his engine: 
working badly, he prepared to come down. Seeing he was 
in danger of flying into a troop of cuirassiers, the airman- 
put his rudder hard over to the right and so drove 
straight into the group of Ministers. The Zimes 
correspondent describes the scene in these words: 
“There was one single warning shout, which only a few 
members of the party had time to obey before the mono— 
plane was upon them. M. Berteaux was mown down by 
the whirling propeller. His head and neck were torn open’ 
and his right arm, with which he endeavoured to shield 
himself, was cut clean off and flung to a distance of roft. 
The severed limb was afterwards discovered under the partly~ 
wrecked monoplane. M. Monis was struck full in the face~ 
and down the front of the body by the propeller blades. 
The Prime Minister staggered back with blood streaming - 
from his face and fell to the ground, where he lay apparently 
unconscious. His son, M. Antoine Monis, and M. Deutsch- 
de la Meurthe, who were standing a few paces further back, . 
were struck down and stunned by the wing of the aeroplane. 
These two gentlemen escaped with bruised limbs and a 
severe shaking, The other members of the party had time~ 
to spring aside. M. Train and his passenger were not — 
injured. Neither of them felt the severity of the impact.” 
M. Train, who naturally is terribly shocked at the con- 


sequences of his unfortunate flight, explains that he was 
making a trial flight round the ground just to test the 
engines. He found the motor was working badly. He just 
managed to clear the Cuirassiers, but only too late saw the 4 
group of Ministers who had been screened by the horsemen. — 
He tried to ascend again, but the engine gave out and the- 
machine shot to the ground. According to the latest 
reports M. Monis is going on as well as could be hoped. 


The French force under General Moinier- 
THE RELIEF has marched into Fez and found all well. This 
OF FEz. relief column entered the city on Sunday after — 
meeting very slight resistance from the besieg- 
ing tribes, who seem to have fought an engagement among 
themselves a few days previously. All the Europeans in. 
the town were found safe and well. The Acting War 
Minister, M. Jean Cruppi, in a telegram of congratulation. 
to General Moinier, says: ‘This brilliant success has been 
won, thanks to the endurance and the valour of your troops, 
and thanks to the prudence of your arrangements. By 
delivering the foreign colonies in Fez you have fulfilled in. 
the most happy way the duty which was incumbent upon 
France. I would ask you to express to the chief of the - 
French Military Mission [Colonel Mangin], to his officers, - 
and his non-commissioned officers the complete satisfaction 
of the Government with the heroic tenacity of their defence.” 
But while Paris is congratulating herself on the success of 
her troops, the critics of the Government are already 
asking whether there was ever any necessity for sending 
the expedition, and prophesying that it will prove - 
to be a more difficult thing to leave Fez than to 
enter it. So far the policy of the French Government 
remains what it was. Its main object is still to strengthen 
the authority of the Sultan. It is proposed to do this in the 
first instance by providing a disciplined native army of 
5,000 or 6,000 men under French instructors. The present 
expeditionary force will evacuate Fez as soon as possible, 
but on the march to the coast will establish a number of © 
military posts in sufficient strength to keep open communica-- 
tions between Fez and Casablanca, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 


E publish in another column the eloquent and 
impressive words in which the CARDINAL ARCH- 

BISHOP OF BALTIMORE has pleaded for the cause 

of Peace, and specially for the speedy ratification of a 
treaty of unconditional arbitration between England and 
the United States. With bold imagery the American 
CARDINAL hails the prospect of the two countries joining 
hands across the Atlantic as the coming of a new rainbow 
of hope, like the sign which was set in the Heavens to 
assure mankind that the peril of the deluge was over for 
ever. On our side of the sea also grave and reassuring 


__ words have been spoken this week by SiR Epwarp Grey, 


telling us that the proposed Treaty marks “a great 
advance.” The Foreign Secretary preferred not to go into 
details or to consider the draft agreement until the full text 
is before him. At the same time, he was able to do splendid 
service to the cause by making it clear to all men and all 
nations that, so far as the foreign policy of this country is 


- concerned, the Monroe doctrine is accepted unreservedly as 
-afundamental axiom. The wreckers in this country, who 
are doing their best to defeat the Treaty, are fond of 
asking whether the American people would be willing to 
submit the Monroe doctrine to arbitration. They would 
not—any more than we should be willing to submit the 
question whether we ought tohold India. The acceptance 
of an unconditional Treaty of arbitration presupposes a 
certain agreement as to fundamental articles of national 
policy. The Monroe doctrine forbids the acquisition of 
any new territory in the American hemisphere by any 
European or non-American Power. That is well under- 
stood and accepted in this country. Mr. RoosEvELT, who 
_ has suddenly associated himself with the opponents of Mr. 
- Tart’s great scheme, has stated first that war between 
_ Great Britain and the United States is “unthinkable,” and 
then, that if the former were to exercise the right of search, 
as she did a hundred ago, America “would fight at the 
drop of a hat, and any man who proposed to arbitrate on 
such a matter would be tossed contemptuously out of the 
popular path.” It will probably occur to Mr. RoosEVELT 
on reflection, that if a war between any two countries is 
“unthinkable,” the occasion of quarrel which must 
inevitably lead to war between them must also be 
_ unthinkable.” 


It is inevitable that in the progress of mankind towards 
such a goal as the substitution of equity for force, there 
should be some pauses and even set-backs. In recent 
years, however, progress has been astonishingly swift and 
wonderfully steady. Two years after the disappointment of 
the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty of 1897 came the first Hague 
-Conference—the nearest approach the world had ever seen 
to a common Legislative Assembly for all the nations. 
The facilities and machinery it provided for arbitration have 
had incalculable results, and every new precedent for this 
peaceful method of settling international quarrels 
strengthens the chain by tending to develop the habit of 
looking to arbitration as the natural alternative to war. 
From first to last something like a hundred disputes between 
nations have been peacefully adjusted. Some, such as the 
Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration, have involved intricate and 
difficult investigations with mixed questions of law and fact, 
while others have concerned questions in which the honour 
and dignity of nations has seemed to be involved. The 
Dogger Bank incident brought England and Russia to the 
verge of war, but was peacefully adjusted by the machinery 


|to see an international police force. 


originally suggested by the proceedings at The Hague, 
Even more dangerous as raising a question about which 
every nation is honourably sensitive—the right of asylum— 
was the dispute arising at the beginning of the present year 
out of the re-arrest of an Indian prisoner on French soil by 
the officers of an English ship. The Savarka case was 
settled directly by the Hague tribunal in the course of a 
very few days. If there could be any assurance that the 
Powers could be relied upon to allow serious causes of 
quarrel to be adjudicated upon by the permanent tribunal 
of The Hague created at the second Conference in 1907, 
there would be little reason to fear for the world’s peace. 
As matters stand to-day, the weak point of the system is. 
that no Power, or no Great Power, is bound, or even pledged 
by its own promise, to submit serious disputes to arbitra- 
tion. It was hoped that the second Hague Conference 
would result in some common and binding agreement in 
this respect. Perhaps the time was not ripe. Alb 
that was done was to put on record a standing invita- 
tion to individual Powers. to enter into treaties with 
each other in favour of arbitration. Article Ig ran: 
‘Independently of general or special Treaties, which may 
already impose the obligation upon the Signatory Powers 
to have recourse to Arbitration, these Powers reserve to 
themselves the liberty to conclude, either before the 
ratification of the present Act or afterwards, new Agreements, 
general or particular, with the object of extending obliga- 
tory Arbitration to all cases which they judge capable of 
being submitted to it.” And it is along those lines that for 
the present we must look for signs of progress, The most 
positive immediate result of the second Hague Conference 
was a resolution accepted by all the Powers not to resort 
to hostilities for the enforcement of contractual debts with- 
out first submitting any disputed claim to arbitration. A 
year before the second Conference at The Hague a remark- 
able Treaty was arranged between Norway and Sweden. 
The Treaty of Karlstad, perhaps because it was between 
sister nations, has attracted less attention than might have 
been expected. Not the less it represents a great advance: 
upon anything which had gone before. It provides that 
all disputes not touching the vital interests of either 
country should be referred to the Hague Court, and—this 
is the important clause—the question whether a given 
question does in fact affect the vital interests of either 
country was to be decided, not by the parties themselves, 
but by the Court. As the immediate result of the second 
Conference at The Hague, a whole group of treaties 
providing for arbitration under certain conditions were 
negotiated. The Treaty of 1907 between England and 
the United States was one of a common type—easy to 
negotiate, but of little value. It has the fatal fault that 
it does not come into operation when vital interests or 
national honour are concerned. 


No one who has watched with care the most recent 
development of the Arbitration movement can doubt that 
the trend of opinion is now in favour of tribunals which 
have the character and authority of Courts of Law. It 
may be objected that strictly judicial decisions imply the 
sanction of force behind them, which may compel obedi- 
ence. That may come, and some of us may yet live to 
But it is relevant 
here to point out that so far no case for the necessity of 
such a force has yet been made out. History is full of the 
stories of broken and viclated treaties, but there is happily 
no record of the repudiation of an arbitral award. The 
pressure of the public opinion of the world is strong and 
growing stronger every day, and the risk of its displeasure 
will not be lightly encountered. The following statement 
made by Mr. Ernu Roots, may be taken as representing 
the dominant view among the American friends of Arbitra- 
tion: ‘‘What we need for the further development of 
arbitration is the substitution of judicial sense of responsi- 
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bility for diplomatic sense of responsibility. We need for 
arbitrators, not distinguished public men concerned in all 
the international questions of the day, but judges who 
will be interested only in the question appearing upon the 
record before them. Plainly this end is to be attained by 
the establishment of a Court of permanent Judges, who 
will have no other occupation and no other interest but the 
exercise of the judicial faculty under the sanction of that 
high sense of responsibility which has made the courts of 
justice in the civilised nations of the world the exponents 
of all that is best and noblest in modern civilisation.” 
What is the next step to be? What form is’ the pending 
Treaty between the United States and the United King- 
dom to assume? Itis hardly too much to say that the 
time of the coming of the Prince of Peace depends on the 
answer ; for the example of these two peoples will lead the 
world. Certainly no one will propose that the Olney- 
Pauncefote Treaty should be revived just as it was. The 
world has not stood still during these fourteen years, and 
what was satisfying then would not satisfy now. As we 
have seen, the Treaty of 1897 referred disputes to a Court 
composed of nationals whose numbers varied according to 
the importance of the matter in dispute. But a decision 
was not binding, except for consent, unless it were arrived 
at in serious cases by a majority of five to one. In the 
event of failure to come to a binding award, the mediation 
of a third Power was to be sought before hostilities. All 
that seems crude to-day. Then there was no Hague 
Tribunal, which now would naturally take the place of a 
mediating Power. Buta better plan, and one which finds 
great favour in the United States, is one which involves the 
establishment of a specially constituted Arbitral Court, 
which would have the character of an actual Court of Law 
as distinguished from a Court of Arbitration. In a speech 
last June, Mr. Knox emphasised the judicial as opposed 
to the diplomatic character of the proposed Court, which, 
he was confident, would be ultimately adopted by the 
nations. ‘‘The United State,” he said, ‘‘ took the advanced 
ground that the judgment of an Arbitration Court must 
conform to the principles of international law and equity, 
_ and that where, in his opinion, it is wholly clear and definite 
that a decision essentially fails so to conform, such decision 
- should be open to an international judicial revision.” 
Such a tribunal administering law and adjudicating between 
the peoples obviously represents an immense extension of 
the Reign of Law, and a great advance upon the methods 
of an ordinary Court of Arbitration. The principle of 
arbitration by a Court of nationals would find full oppor- 
tunity in the settlement of ordinary differences, but in the 
case of graver issues, or in cases in which agreement could 
not otherwise be reached, there would be appeal to a per- 
manent Court of Arbitral Justice, which would gradually, by 
its decisions, consolidate its own code of international {law 
with its own rules of interpretation and procedure. The 
establishment of such a Court would be supplemented by 
special treaties binding the contracting Powers to accept its 
decisions as final. It is impossible not to feel that Mr. 
Tart has an opportunity of opening a new and a happier 
chapter in the history of the world. 


FATHER DOMINIC. 


HE Faithful of Italy and the Faithful of England, 
between whom FaTHER Dominic is a link, will 
rejoice to hear that the ‘Ordinary Process” 

(so-called because instituted by the Ordinary of the 
Diocese), having been happily conciuded, is now to be 
succeeded at Rome by the Apostolic Process of his 
Beatification. Following the holding of the BisHor or 
LivERpPooL’s Episcopal Commission, FATHER Dominic oF 
THE MoTHER OF Gop will in due course be declared 
Venerable. His name is already familiar and honoured 


among us; for it is that of the Italian Passionist who 
received JOHN HENRY NEWMAN into the Catholic Church. 
“He isa simple, holy man,” wrote his greatest proselyte, 
“and withal gifted with remarkable powers.” How, from 
his youth, from the days even when he watched sheep on 
the Apennines, he had been “led to have direct and 
distinct thoughts—first about the countries of the North, 
and then of England,” Newman himself has told with a 
suggestiveness which the Process now in hand comes to 
confirm and justify. An acquaintance with AMBROSE DE 
LIsLE, first met at Rome during the winter of 1830, added 
fire to Dominic BARsziERI’s resolve. ‘ Ah, who will give me 
the wings of a dove to fly thither?” he wrote soon after 
to his friend in England: “O happy day, O looked-for 
moment!” After ten more years of waiting, encouraged by 


CARDINAL WISEMAN, he arrived as a guest at Oscott in the | 


October of 1841, fulfilling, at the same time, his own 
desires and the prophecy of St. Paut or THE Cross. From 
Oscott, he wrote again to AMBROsE DE LisLE, “I am here 
in England—come to stay; and I hope to work here 


all the days of my life for the glory of Gop and the good of — 


souls.” . 


_A stranger to the people, to the climate, and to the | 


language, and already in his fiftieth year, FATHER DomINIC 
stood in need of some great consolation, and in NEwMAN’s. 
conversion he was to find it. 
such results, but did not live to accomplish them. ‘The 


A 
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Other toilers had longed for 


watering and the planting and the grafting had been done by — 


other hands—and FREDERICK Lucas’s in our own columns 


among them—but it was FarHer Dominic’s that gathered — 


in the harvest. This most unlikely of men did the — 
deed of prime importance in the history of ‘The Second 
Spring.” But at first trials were his portion. 
the students mocked his broken English, and disappointed 


him by what he deemed their chilliness in piety. Similar, — 
or worse, discouragements awaited him at Aston, in Stafford- — 
shire, where he went to plant his Congregation in England, — 
as he had already planted it in Belgium. The Clergy around _ 


him gave him no hearty welcome. They “were highly - 
offended with him,” we are told by one who had access to 
first-hand authority, “and thought that his carrying foreign | 
customs into this country was not only a slight upon them- 
selves, but an awakening of the sleuth-hound of persecution.” 
The “Catholic gentry,” adds the witness, “simply ignored 
him.” Such discomfitures, if such they be, are the com- 
monplaces in the history of saints. They did not under- 
mine the towers of FATHER Dominic’s confidence and faith. 


And this is what he did, in spite of them, during the seven | 


brief years of his English apostolate. He was the first to” 


bring back into England the wearing of the tonsure. “The — 


old monks of Britain,” as history records, “ fought hard 
about the tonsure up to the days of King Oswy; but a 
head marked with any form of tonsure would have been the 
mark for the headman’s axe since the time of the Refor- 
mation.” 
accepted the scorn that had replaced by then the cruder 


weapons of religious warfare ; and we owe him thanks for — 


having so enlarged our freedom of custom, our inde- 
pendence of convention, our right to frame our own 
fashions. Mcr. BENSON, not long ago, looked forward 
to the day when bare-foot Friars would be seen preaching 
the Gospel in the market-places of England, in testimony 
of their readiness to make fools of themselves for the love 
of Curist. Perhaps it is the first step that costs, and that 
step was taken by FaTHER Dominic ; for he, too, it was who 
brought back to England the religious habit. An obscurely- — 
worded penal law, still lingering on the Statute Book, 
has perhaps delayed the general reappearance in our 
streets of that Divine livery which mere lovers of 
the picturesque, even if infidels, might worship, after the 
precedent set by Pope in the case of the cross worn 
by his seventeenth-century Catholic ded/e. 
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to us as well. 


tion of collections at the Offertory of the Mass. 


VicToria’s reign was young. 
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- Icnatius SPENCER carried on what he had begun. 
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_ To the ancient Roman was accorded a monument of brass 
, To this 
modern hero of the same race belong the same glory and 


. because he had not despaired of the Republic. 
.. 
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amore enduring fame. Of the Church in England in the 
E hour of her greatest discouragement he had thoughts only 
r of courage ; and that bravery of his is now ours to draw 
_ upon, to justify and perpetuate, 
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administrative removal really begins. 
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they have given a mistaken verdict. 


i 1 for the first process. 

¥ If a least two votes of the three (for all three must vote) 
are in favour of issuing the invitation, the Ordinary will at 
once proceed to do this. The invitation to resign is an 
essential part of the process, which can never be dispensed 
with except when the case is one of insanity, when the 
parish priest’s address cannot be ascertained, or when he 
makes it impossible for the Ordinary to secure the delivery 
of the invitation. In all other cases the omission of the 
invitation to resign absolutely invalidates all the subsequent 
acts of the process. Again, it is not lawful for the Ordinary 
to issue the invitation without securing a majority of the 
votes of the Disciplinary Commission consisting of himself 
and the two Examiners. Finally, the invitation, which may 
be delivered orally or in writing, but always in such a way 
that there be judicial evidence that it has been given, must 
fulfil the following conditions: it must be formal not 
paternal, it must set forth the reason on which it is grounded 
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and the chanting of Matins at midnight, Parliament could 
not prevent ; and these things FatHer Dominic restored 
He did more. He introduced into 

England “ missions” and “retreats”; and (shall this also 
__ be set down to him for righteousness ?) his was the introduc- 
| These 
“new-fangled” inventions of the forties have become the 
accepted traditions of to-day, even when the need for 
them is in some cases less urgent than it was when QuEEN 











































And there is another event by the fame of which the 
- name of FaTtHER Dominic must ever be held in affec- 
3 of the fallen 
In 1846, a year after 
the reception of NEWMAN, FaTHER DomiINIc gave the 
 Passionist habit to the Hon. Grorcr SpeNcer—then 
already a secular priest of fourteen years’ standing, and 
_ henceforth to be known as FaTHER IGNATIUS oF ST, PAUvL. 
‘ Happy was the deed in itself and in its consequences, 
_ During the last three years of his life Faruzr Dominic had 
the consoling help of this brave ally ; and after FATHER 
a Dominic’s lonely death upon the platform of Reading 
Station, blessing England with his latest breath, oe 
ot 

_ these beloved men, whose labours Gop abundantly blessed, 
rest together in the Passionist Church at St. Helens, where, 
as we chronicled only a few months ago, the House of their 
i Order, newly rebuilt, now stands as their memorial in stone, 


n reached the stage when the process of 
Bee ricctative f The Ordinary has 
_ reason to believe, based on evidence which he regards as 
convincing not only to himself but to the two Examiners 
who are: to work with him on the case, that the removal of 
of a certain rector is necessary for the good of souls. He 
prepares the materials of the case, summons the two 
_ Examiners, puts everything before them, discusses the 
matter with them, answers any questions they ask, and at 
the close of the discussion formally proposes the issue: Is 
eit necessary under the circumstances that Father X. be asked 

to resign his parish? All three then vote secretly, it being 
strictly forbidden for them to reveal even to one another 

how they have voted. If there are at least two votes against 

issuing the invitation to resign the case is dropped there 
_ and then: it is not lawful for the Ordinary to re-open the 

discussion and endeavour to persuade the Examiners that 
If afterwards he has 
fresh evidence to present he may summon the Examiners 
anew and begin the case over again, but their first decision 
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—at least the general reason of the good of souls, or the 
specific reason when this can be done without imprudence, 
it must contain the arguments supporting this reason or at 
least the intimation that these arguments will be made known 
to the parish priest in Curia on a certain day or hour, and 
finally the warning that unless within ten days he presents 


issue the decree of removal against him. If any of these 
conditions are not observed the invitation to resign is null, 

Here it is necessary to point out that a record of all 
the proceedings of the case is to be kept, so that if the 
matter comes up afterwards for Revision before the 
Ordinary and the two parish priest consultors, this second 
board may have before it the authentic acts of the 
process. When there is no special need for secrecy the 
Ordinary may appoint an actuary (who should always be 
a priest) for this purpose ; but when special secrecy is to 
be observed one of the Examiners, or even the Ordinary 
himself, may draw up the acts, which are always to be 
signed by all three and by the actuary when one is present. 
Thus in this first stage of the process the acts must record 
that the Examiners met with the Ordinary on such a day to 
discuss the case of Father X., that their votes were taken 
secretly, that the voting was unanimous or otherwise in 
favour of or against issuing the invitation to resign. And 
when the invitation is issued it must be done in such a way 
that proof remains of this fact, and also that it has been 
duly received by the rector to whom it is addressed. 

After receiving the invitation to resign, the rector is 
allowed ten days in which to answer, either by accepting or 
by sending in his defence in writing. If he does not 
think that he can prepare his defence sufficiently within 
the ten days, or if he wishes for further time to deliberate, 
he may apply for an extension, and the Ordinary and 
Examiners must decide by a majority of votes as to whether 


be guided chiefly by the circumstances of the case: ifa 
delay of twenty or even ten days will be attended by injury 
to the souls of the congregation the delay will be refused, 
otherwise it will be granted. It is not in the power of the 
Disciplinary Commission to allow a further prolongation, 
so that not more than thirty days must elapse between the 
the reception by the parish priest of the invitation to resign, 
and the presentation by him of his acceptance or his 
defence. 

The defence is to be made in writing, but the parish- 
priest may also propose the names of a few. witnesses (“two 
or three” according to the text of the Decree) in his favour. 
The admission or exclusion of these is again to be decided 
by a majority of the votes, the rule being that they are not 
to be admitted if their examination seems superfluous or 
invoked merely to cause delay. The parish priest may also 
ask to be examined personally before the Commission, and 
for this the Ordinary is obliged to ask the opinion of the 
Examiners, but is not bound to follow it. 
may also call further witnesses after receiving the pleadings 
of the rector, and here again he is obliged only to ask the 
opinion of the Examiners, 

As a rule, all the evidence against him is to be put into 
the hands of the parish priest in order to give him a fair 
chance of defending himself, But secret evidence is 
admissible in certain cases. If, for instance, the witnesses in 
favour of the cause consent to give evidence only on condi- 
tion that their names are to be kept secret, or if it is fore- 
seen that serious’ trouble and scandal may arise from the 
publication of their names, secrecy is to observed ; so too in 
the matter of documents which constitute evidence in 
the case, and which for any good reason cannot be made 
public. 

Obviously, the parish priest is at a serious disadvantage 
when the names of the witnesses and even the evidence 
itself against him cannot be revealed, but the law prescribes 
that in all these cases the Ordinary must use the utmost 
diligence to ascertain the real value of such testimony. 
Moreover, no part of it can be kept secret from the 
Examiners. It is not sufficient, for instance, for the 
Ordinary to inform the other members of the Commission 
that he has very serious evidence against the priest, but 
that he is unfortunately bound to keep it secret. Sucha 
declaration cannot have the slightest influence on the 
Examiners, who are bound to base their decision on the 
evidence submitted to them. 4 
In this and in every other part of the process all purely 


judicial formalities, such as the citation of witnesses, the 


his defence or his resignation the Ordinary will proceed to ~ 


this delay is to be granted. In giving their decision they will _ 


The Ordinary 
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swearing of them (unless when this seems necessary for the 
discovery of the truth or the observance of necessary secrecy), 
the method of examination, the admission of witnesses in 
rebuttal, and so on, are to be avoided. The Commission is 
required to use every care to reach a sure knowledge of the 
facts of the case, but it is not a judicial tribunal and is not 
bound to conform to the rules laid down for judicial trials, 

As a rule the process will run thus: The rector receives 
the formal invitation to resign containing the cause which 
has rendered this step necessary and the reasons which 
support it; he sends in a written defence directly refuting 
the arguments, and proposing his two or three witnesses ; 
these and the parish priest himself are examined before the 
Commission; the parish priest gives any further explana- 
tions he can against the evidence used against him; and 
the Bishop and Examiners meet together to come to the 
final decision. Is the decree of removal to be issued or 
not? All three of them are to vote secretly on this. Those 
of them who are cer¢ain that the removal is necessary on che 
grounds alleged in the process must vote in favour of the 
removal; those who are zof cerfain must vote against, it. 
There is no middle course, notwithstanding that Boriere 
suggests in his commentary (though he contradicts this in a 
note) that if a member of the Commission is not certain 
that the case has been proved he may refrain from voting. 

Of course he has other courses open to him besides that 
of presenting his defence. He may let judgment go against 
him by default, or he may accede to the invitation to resign, 
and this latter policy will be by far the best for him when 
he recognises that his case really comes within the pro- 
visions of the ‘‘ Maxima Cura,” because the Decree pre- 
scribes that, ceferis paribus, more consideration is to be 
shown in making future provision for a priest who has 
resigned than for one who has been administratively 
removed. Again, the resignation may be given in a variety 
of ways. The priest may simply declare that he resigns 
without assigning any reason for his resignation or making 
any allusion to the fact that he has received a formal invitation 
to doso. He is never bound to give a reason. He may 
state that he resigns for any good and true reason that has 
nothing whatever to do with the cause for which the resigna- 
tion has been asked, such as his desire to please the Ordi- 
nary, the state of his health, the good of souls, and so on. 
‘ He may even resign conditionally, stipulating, for instance, 
that he is to receive another parish as good as the one he 
leaves, or that he is to receive a certain annuity. It is for 
the Ordinary, without either the consent or the opinion of 
the Examiners, to accept or reject such a conditional resig- 
nation, though of course the Ordinary cannot accept condi- 
tions which are contrary to the canons without receiving 
permission from the Holy See. 

When the parish priest has neither resigned nor presented 
his defence the Ordinary, before issuing the decree of 
removal, must make quite sure that the invitation to resign 
has been duly received by the parish priest, and that the 
latter has not been legitimately hindered, by sickness, 
enforced absence or other just cause, from replying. If the 
invitation has not been received by the rector it must be 
given again ; if the priest has been legitimately hindered he 
must be given a period of ten or twenty days to reply. 

The process is conducted throughout without the presence 
of lawyers or other official defenders of the parish priest. 
But when the latter is unable to prepare his own defence he 
may apply to have a friend act as his procurator. His 
substitute must be an upright priest and one formally 
accepted by the Ordinary for the office, 

The last part of the process is concerned with the Revision 
of the Acts and the provision to be made for the priest who 
resigns or has been removed, and this will form the subject 
of the last article on the ‘‘ Maxima Cura.” 
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(From Our CORRESPONDENT.) 


Looking through the list of successful candidates in the 
recent Honour Moderations Examination, we have not 
found a single Catholic name besides those of the three 
from Pope’s Hall: Edmund Conyers d’Arcy (First Class), 
Gilbert Binns and James Flynn (Third Class). We donot, 
however, take this to mean that our Catholic undergraduates 
are wanting in proper ambition. A First in Mods, is 
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well worth trying for ; a double First is the Oxford scholars _ 
D.S.O.; but it is the First in “Finals” which really 
counts. The pass in Honour Mods. is nothing more than 
adecorative achievement. It carries with it no prize or 
privilege. It does not even better one’s chance of a good — 
place in the Examination for a Degree. Nevertheless, it is _ 
a distinction which should be more popular than at present 
it seems to be. It is an official recognition of good service 
as astudent, a certificate of excellent classical scholarship, — 

Congregation has at last decided that there may be 
certain young persons of modernist tendencies, who should 
be deemed reasonably well-educated and admissible inside — 
the University, without having a knowledge of elementary — 
Greek, or even a guaranteed familiarity with the Greek 
alphabet. The meeting last Tuesday was impressive but— _ 
be it said with all reverence—most solemnly and woefully 
dull. The speeches were the sort of thing that has to be 
got through somehow, froma sense of duty. They were 
poets and orators, formed on Greek models, we were — 
listening to, but inspiration and eloquence were lacking ; our _ 
Demosthenes suffered from a relapse into his old habit of 
stammering and our Homer nodded. Professor Murray’s — 
careful and elaborate apology for his change of attitude 
towards the Greek question seemed to us best worth hear- 
ing, and Professor Oman’s blunt last words caught our — 
sympathy. Nevertheless, we found all the speeches con- _ 
vincing—after a fashion. Hearing the advocates of reform, — 
we discovered ourselves becoming more and more attached _ 
to the ancient order of things; whilst listening to the 
arguments for the retention of Greek in Responsions, we — 
became more and more sure there was nothing really to be _ 
said in its favour. We began with this latter opinion and 
left off with it—as did about two-thirds of the voters. 
Probably every man in the threatre had made up his mind 
how he was going to vote before the session began. Yet it — 
was an attentive audience and a patient one, reminding us — 
of a kindly-disposed board of examiners at a “ viver.” 
There was always the charitable anxiety to show encourage- 
ment to the nervous and hesitating speaker and the 
amiable disposition to interpose judicious applause where a _ 
decently-spoken sentence might warrant it; there was also 
the friendly readiness to detect the faintest trace of humour. 
The one thing we did not like, and have not liked through- 
out the controversy, is the acceptance, by the defenders 
of compulsory Greek, of the idea that Oxford should no — 
longer remain a national University, but should become, in — 
theory and in fact, a provincial institution, set aside chiefly | 
for the convenience of a select class of students and a 
restricted range of studies. Several times we have heard 
words to the effect that should a studerat not care to — 
take Greek, he ought to go elsewhere; there are other 
universities, London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, — 
and the rest, which will cater for him ; let us specialise—in _ 
Greek. Is not this a deliberate proposal to provincialise — 
Oxford, to rob it of its national pre-eminence and reduce _ 
it to the ranks? Such a restriction of its aims would — 
surely change its character and lessen its influence ; make — 
it but a unit in a series of university colleges; and, in the 
end, perhaps, lower it to the level of.a high-class training 
establishment for Church of England clergymen and an _ 
old-fashioned type of schoolmaster. 

That this is not an unfair representation of the attitude 
of the anti-reform party, let the printed words of one of 
the most influential of our Dons stand as evidence. He 
adduces two arguments for the retention of compulsory — 
Greek in Responsions. (1) The smaller grammar schools _ 
and the new secondary schools, he writes, “are sure to _ 
teach science and more and more of it in future ; our object 
is to see that they teach Greek as well... . As it is, the 
head-master can say to his Governors or to the County 
Education Committee, ‘We must have a Greek master, if 
any of our boys are to go to Oxford.’” (2) “If scientific 
students are admitted without Greek, there will be many 
,more of them. ... Now it is not desirable that there 
should be many more. . .. If there are more men learning 
science, they will want a larger share of our endowments, 
both in the University and in the colleges, and other studies 
will get less.” Summing up, he says: “Itis not as if the 
Greekless physicists had no other university open to them. _ 
They have sixteen, all of them with special characters of 
their own. If we desire the growth and highest welfare 
of those universities, let us assist them to differentiate their 


Most people set a higher value upon a First in Honour 
Mods. than upon an ordinary Pass Degree. 
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requirements from ours, and not compete with them for the 
possession of students better fitted for them than for us.” 
A candid statement of the attitude of the conservatives 
in Congregation,—a body mostly made up of clerics and 
schoolmasters: We have got possession of Oxford; let 
us keep it to ourselves. 

Happily the preamble of reform, after being served, like 
a shuttlecock in badminton, by the Hebdomadal Council 
to Congregation on the other side of the net, and bandied 
backwards and forwards more than once, losing some of its 
feathers in the process, has not been lost or knocked out of 
serviceable use, and, as the score stands at present, the 
advocates of reform look like winning the game. Dropping 
metaphor, the University has now practically decided to 
admit, without examination in Greek, honours students in 
Natural Science and Mathematics, who otherwise qualify 
themselves for admittance. It is not a very liberal con- 


cession ; but it is something to have a way of any sort into 


the sacred precincts of the University without passing 
through the Greek turn-stile. Given but a gap in the hedge, 
we think the British public may be trusted to tread down a 
decent road for itself. 

Meanwhile, in other directions, we are making ourselves 
as liberal and up-to-date as possible. The new Electrical 
Laboratory is in active use; funds are being raised for the 
building of a college for the Ruskin working-men students ; 
an aerodrome has been fitted up in the Port Meadow; a 
Liverpool University Professor has addressed us, by invita- 
tion, in the schools ; and Professor Bury, of Cambridge, is 
coming to lecture us on something connected with Greek. 
For the amusement of our visitors, fair and otherwise, during 
Eights Week, there will be the all-Indian eleven at the 


~ Christ Church college ground, Pachman and Kubelik at 


the Town Hall, a Polo-Tournament on Port Meadow, the 
Trish National Society, Ltd., at the Theatre, and bands and 
dances in the college halls and gardens. A frolicsome 
programme for a grave University! But in the midst of 
this gaiety a good deal of sterling work will be bravely done, 
as the examinations for degrees are close at hand. We would 
warn our visitors not to misjudge our undergraduates by their 
exuberant frivolity on the tow-path or their studied pose of 
lazy indifference elsewhere. They are mostly intelligent and 
amiable young men who take a real interest both in their 
work: and their play. The clean-looking boy in flannels 
and blazer, who may be seen lying on cushions in a punt 


beneath the willows, the very pattern of indolence, with 


his knees drawn up to his ears and an open book on the 
boards between his feet which seems to interest him very 
much, is very likely doing a “prep,” though he would 


probably prefer you to think he was reading a novel. Or 


that other, taller and more staid, who, when he is not play- 
ing cricket or talking cricket, seems to be dreaming cricket, 
is very probably a man whose name will shortly be found 
in the First Class Honours List. We have come to expect 
our Rugger and Cricket experts to do well in the schools. 
There are men, as everyone knows, who are good at games 
and bad at books. But at Oxford we class these as excep- 
tions to the common rule. The Universities should be 


grateful for our English custom of taking recreation soberly 


and making a science of our games. The training for an 
Oxford “ blue” is a valuable education in itself. We do not 
refer to the moral effect of this training, the vaunted practice 
in the virtues of self-restraint, patience, unselfishness, &c., 
he may get from the discipline of games. He could acquire 
these quite as well, and better, by a discipline of study and 
prayer. We refer to the inestimable benefit to mind and 
body of learning how to do even a useless thing in exactly 
the right and perfect way; to gain true accuracy of eye and 
delicacy of touch ; to exercise forethought, and attention to 
small detail; to think quickly and act with decision; to 
nurse natural aptitudes and correct or minimise natural 
defects ; and, chiefest of al], to acquire that habit of taking 
infinite pains which is so near akin to genius. To us, 
during these last weeks, it has been a pleasure to watch the 
practice at the nets, or to see the big-limbed crews on the 
river sacrificing pounds of their flesh that their eight-oared 
galleys, proris ad ictus rostratis, may speed the faster and 
win for their college a bump and a victory. We think we 
have seen some of our men labouring at the oars, but it is 
too soon as yet to say if they will row in the “ Eights.” We 
noticed that Mr. Le Blan (Pembroke) was given a place in 
the “ Trial Sixes ” for the lawn-tennis contest. 

A lecture on “ Tennyson” by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, and a 
paper read by Mr, Belloc on “The Rights of Property,” 
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sum up the chief doings of the Newman Society. We hear 
from St. Frideswide’s that Miss Elizabeth K. Mackay 
passed in the First Public Examination in Holy Scripture 
and in an additional subject (Italian) in Responsions. The 
judges have awarded the Compatriots’ Club Prize, 1911, to 
James Elliott Furneaux Mann (New College). 








NOTES. 


Even the Coronation and the Veto Bill are for the 
moment thrown into the shade by the meeting of the 
Imperial Conference. With a true political instinct, 
the public sees in this gathering in council of the repre- 
sentatives of the five Powers from overseas with those 
of the Motherland an event of transcendent importance. 
It marks the beginning of a new chapter in the history of 
the Empire and the World. And, incidentally, we may 
perhaps be forgiven if we here note with satisfaction that 
of the five Premiers who have come to England for 
the Conference three—those of Canada, New Zealand, and 
Newfoundland—are Catholics. At the first session Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier was able to say that Canada found herself 
in this happy position, that she has no grievances: her 
representatives have come not to seek favours, but to do 
what they can for the common cause. The honour of 
moving the first resolution fell to Sir Joseph Ward, who in 
the name of New Zealand asks for the appointment of an 
Imperial Council of State. 





The new Government in Portugal is certainly going out 
of its way to invite trouble. It has chosen, without waiting 
for the sanction of Parliament, to effect the separation of 
Church and State by a decree of its own. The Bishops of 
Portugal have now issued a Joint Pastoral Letter in which 
they denounce the new Decree as at once unjust and 
ultra vires, and declare that its object is less separation than 
annexation. The Pastoral Letter further “states that since 
Rome has spoken the Portuguese clergy know which of the 
two paths—open obedience or apostasy—they have to follow.” 
The Government has replied in characteristic fashion. It has 
ordered the confiscation ofthe Pastoral, and in the words of 
the Daily News correspondent, “has decided to punish 
the Bishops. All’ the clergy who side with the episcopate 
and the Vatican will be arrested and sentenced, in case of 
obduracy, to terms of imprisonment.” Meanwhile, the 
country does not seem to be quite happy. The Zimes 
correspondent telegraphing on Wednesday evening says: 


There was a recrudescence last night of the panic- 
stricken state of mind which last Saturday and Sunday 
caused numbers of the upper classes to leave Lisbon 
for Spain and places in Portugal, even the seaside 
resorts in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital 
being thronged. A similar exodus appears to be 
taking place from the north. 


However, the following reassuring message from the 
Portuguese Minister for Foreign Affairs appeared in the 
sympathetic columns of Zhe Daily News : 


The rumours in question are devoid of all founda- 
tion. They are but the death-rattle of the enemies of 
the Republican institutions, and only proving their 
impotence. It is sufficient to state that not a single one 
of them has had the courage to present himself as a 
candidate for next Sunday’s elections to the National 
Assembly. 

This unique agitation has been set in operation, 
principally for foreign consumption, by creatures who. 
find their chief virtue in flight, and constitutes their last 
desperate weapon in combating us. 

The message at least lets us know what the Government 
wishes to be believed, and is not without its value as a 
specimen of “ English as she is wrote.” 


ene ce 


In order to put an end to the divisions of opinion 
which have not unnaturally arisen amongst Catholics in 
Spain at a time of crisis like the present, the Pope has 
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addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, through 
the Cardinal Secretary of State, a document in which rules 
are set forth for Catholic action. Catholics are bound to 


combat such errors as have been condemned by the Holy 


See. Political parties whose aims and acts are not contrary 
to religion or morality are allowed, but care is to be taken 
that the Church is not in any way to be identified or 
confounded with them, and no Catholic is to be suspected 
or blamed because he belongs to a different party from 
others. That there may be no mistake as to the meaning 
of the word “Liberalism” people are referred to the 
definitions given of it by Leo XIII. in his Encyclical 
“ Libertas ” of June 20, 1888, and the same Pope’s instruc- 
tions to the Archbishop of Bogota in Cardinal Rampolla’s 
Letter of April 6, 1900. Then it is laid down that 
Catholics, far from abstaining from or opposing a priori 
any action in social or political life for good and worthy 
purposes, should give it their approval and support. In 
cases where the common good demands, personal opinions 
should not be allowed to stand in the way, and similarly 
party interests should give way before the supreme interests 
of faith and country. 


On the question of freedom of adhesion to political 
parties the document insists in the clearest terms: “A 
person cannot be required, under an obligation of 
conscience, to belong toa special political party to the 
exclusion of others, any more than he may be required to 
renounce his honest political convictions.” At the same 
time those who belong to a political party are informed that 
it is their duty to preserve their liberty of action and 
voting, in order that they may refuse to co-operate in the 
making of laws which are contrary to the rights of God and 
the Church. In defending religion against the attacks of 
those who assail it in the name of ‘ Liberalism,” Catholics 
may organise themselves outside existing political parties 
and call for the assistance of all Catholics, on condition that 
such an organisation has no anti-dynastic aims and does not 
refuse to regard as Catholics those who may refuse to join 
it. Itis a fact of experience that it is difficult to obtain 
constant or habitual union of action on the part of 
Spanish Catholics, but it is indispensable that a temporary 
union should be effected in the face of attacks on the 
Church. Turning to the question of elections, the Papal 
Letter points out that Catholics are bound to support not 
only their own candidates whenever they are able to run 
them, but such other candidates as may pledge themselves 
to the good of religion and of the country. Finally, those 
are not to be troubled who desire a prudent and patriotic 
restoration, in the government of the State, of the great 
institutions and social and religious institutions which in 
days gone by rendered the Spanish monarchy so glorious. 
Such in brief are the main points of this document which, 
accompanied with a striking Pastoral Letter, has been 
published by Cardinal Aguirre. His Eminence, it may be 
noted, has been appointed by the Pope as his Legate to 
to preside over the International Eucharistic Congress at 
Madrid. 





A little pamphlet, ‘l’Apostolat chez les Ruthénes au 
Manitoba,” which reaches us from Quebec, illustrates in a 
‘very vivid way some of the cares and difficulties with which 
the Canadian Hierarchy has to deal. The author, Father 
Sabourin, has devoted his life to work among the Ruthenians 
in Manitoba, and is anxious to secure other workers for the 
same part of the vineyard. From one ecclesiastical student 
of whom he had hopes he received a letter in which the 
following passage occurs : 


Votre appel 4 la jeunesse étudiante m’a touché. Si 
Dieu le veut, j’ai l’intention de me consacrer aux 
missions ruthénes. Mais voici l’objection que m’ont 
faite des personnes éclairées a qui j'ai demandé 
conseil: Vous n’étes qu’en rhétorique et ne pouvez 
étre ordonné prétre avant six ans. Ajoutez a cela 
deux années d’étude en Autriche, vous ne pourrez 
rendre des services réels avant huit ans. A cette 
époque ou les ruthénes auront des prétres de leur 
nationalité, ou ils seront anglicisés. 


To reply to this objection is the object of Father Soubourin’s 
pamphlet. 
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Apparently he thinks the ideal solution of the problen— 
how best to supply the spiritual wants of the Ruthenian 
settlers—would be to bring over a sufficient number of their 
own clergy from Galicia,. He has little difficulty in showing 
that on the scale which would be required this is impossible. 
He then goes on to contend that the Ruthenians are not 
likely to acquire English as their habitual language for many 
years. He urges that they come over and settle in com- 
munities, and in fact, as a rule, have taken up land in 
districts which are very sparsely inhabited, so that the 
immediate necessity for acquiring the language of the 
country does not arise, The feeling of nationality also 
strengthened as it has been by centuries of persecution, will 
tend to keep the Ruthenians for many years a people 
apart. 





_ But running through the whole argument is the sugges- 
tion that for these Ruthenian settlers in Canada to accept 
as their own the language of the Continent to which they 
have come would be an unqualified evil. We find such 
phrases as “le mouvement de Tl’apostasie nationale et 
religieuse ”; and, “Un bon nombre de jeunes gens ont 
foulé aux pieds tout ce qu’il devait y avoir de plus sacré 
pour eux—leur langue et leur foi.” Surely these two 
things, language and faith, ought not to be linked in this 
way, and spoken of as if they were things on the same plane. 
The Ruthenians go out to Canada to seek homes ina new 
land of hope and freedom. Why should they not loyally 
accept in all lawful things the conditions of their new country, 
and merge themselves in the larger life around them ? The 
sooner they cease to wear the appearance of aliens and 
begin to acquire the characteristics of the nationality they 
have come to adopt, the better it will be for Canada 
and for them. 
Sabourin’s pamphlet we are in complete sympathy. 
For many a year to come there will be an immense work 
to be done among the Ruthenian settlers, for which priests 
with some knowledge of the language will be absolutely 
necessary. But the phrase “ national apostasy,” when 
used in connexion with such a tendency as that which is 
leading the Ruthenians, as all other foreign immigrants, to 
accept as their own the language of Western Canada seems 
to us unfortunate and misleading, , 
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WILLIAM PITT AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 


William Pitt and National Revival. By J. HOLLAND RosE. 
16s. net. London: Bell. 


Oe the large number of people who have lately read Lord 
Rosebery’s “Chatham,” this Life of Chatham’s son will 
be particularly welcome. It may, perhaps, be objected that 
Lord Rosebery had himself provided the best sequel in the 
brilliant little book on William Pitt which he wrote some years 
ago; but that work is rather an essay than a complete 
biography, whereas in Dr. Rose’s numerous pages we have the 
first volume of an elaborate history of the great statesman. 
But it is something more than that ; for, in order that the doings 
of Pitt may be the better understood, the author gives full 
accounts of the condition of England, and of the states of 
foreign politics, in the times of Pitt, so far as they had any 
bearing upon his career; and if to the light reader these 
accounts may appear somewhat dry and discursive, they add 
immensely to the value of the book as a work of history. 
William Pitt, the younger, was born in the year 1759, and 
he lived until 1806. His father, Lord Chatham, died in 1778, 
and Pitt began his political career in 1780, at the age of twenty- 
one. When he was twenty-four he became Chief Minister of 
the Crown, and, with the exception of one short interval, he 
conducted the government of his country for twenty-two years, 
Not long afterwards he died, apparently from exhaustion, at 
the age of forty-seven ; but the present volume ends at a date 
fifteen years short of his death. When he entered Parliament 
George III. was King, Lord North was in office, politicians 
and political parties were exceedingly corrupt, and the American 
War was in its last stage. When he took office, he found him- 
self with a minority in the House; again and again the 
Government was beaten ; but Pitt refused to resign, in spite of 
the furious protests of Fox and others that such a course was a 
breach of the constitution. Dr. Rose says: “In reality... 
there was no violation of the constitution.” Elsewhere he says: 
“In consonance with the traditions of Chatham, he cared little 
for Parliament provided that the country was with him; and 
of this there were unmistakable proofs.” An address of thanks 
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was sent by the City of London to the King for saving the 
country from Fox’s India Bill; and thus Pitt, supported by the 
mercantile and trading interests, was enabled, without fear, to 
expose his own India Bill “ to the contrary gusts that eddied in 
the House of Commons.” In our times, if a Minister with a 
minority in the House is certain of the support of the country, 
he goes to the country and asks it to return him with a parlia- 
mentary majority. In reply to an address to the King, begging 
him to dismiss his Ministers, he replied that he saw no reason 
for dismissing Ministers who appeared to have the confidence 
of the country. In 1784, however, George III. dissolved 
Parliament, and the decision of the country was given strongly 
in Pitt’s favour. One of his first cares in his new Parliament 
was financial, as the late war had been carried on in a very 
extravagant fashion ; and presently came his India Bill, which 
the author says should “take rank amongst the greatest of 
legislative achievements,” an achievement by which Pitt “ saved 
the British Empire from the fate which befell that of Rome.” 

Few events in Pitt’s political career gave him more trouble 
than the lunacy of George III. and the disputes about a 
Regency. Fox, and other enemies of Pitt, took up the cause of 
the dissolute Prince with great zeal, believing, with good cause, 
that if he became Regent, Pitt would be in disgrace and that 
Fox would be the royal favourite. Happily these difficulties 
were overcome by the recovery of the King. In Dr. Rose’s 
opinion, Pitt’s good sense, honesty, and disinterestedness, “ never 
shone more brightly than during the perplexing problem of the 
Regency.” Colonial affairs occupied much of his attention in 
the early years of his administration. The author admits that 
he “lacked the Imperial imagination” ; but that imagination 
scarcely existed in England at the period. Pitt has been blamed 
for defiling the young British colonies with convict settlements, 
and on this point again Dr. Rose points out his shortcomings, 
saying: “ Wide as were his views on most questions, it must be 
admitted that here was his blind side ; and he must be held 
partly responsible for spreading over new lands a social taint 
which long blighted their progress. On the other hand, 
although Pitt’s Canadian policy has been sharply criticised, the 
author considers that it deserves “higher praise than has 
generally been its meed.” A quarrel with Spain about a com- 
paratively small matter in 1790 led to “the acquisition by Great 
Britain of a coastline of infinite value to Canada and the 
Empire at large.” If Pitt had shirked that dispute, the con- 
sequences would have been disastrous. “No one, not even 
Pitt himself, could foresee the rich harvest of results oné day to 
be reaped from his action in that summer and autumn.” Up 
to a certain point, Pitt worked hand in hand with Wilberforce, 
one of his greatest friends, in an effort to suppress the slave- 
trade ; but he could not make it a Cabinet question when the 
majority of his Ministers were opposed to it ; and, in addition 
to this obstacle, other weighty matters withdrew his attention 
from the subject. All this led Wilberforce to imagine that Pitt 
had become cool in the matter, and some estrangement between 
the two friends was the consequence. 

Abcut a quarter of the volume deals with continental affairs. 


Pitt established an en/ente cordiale with France; and he 


effected a triple alliance between Great Britain, Russia, and the 
Dutch Republic. The exceedingly dangerous schemes of 
Catherine II. of Russia and Joseph II. of Austria caused him 
great anxiety, and he did his utmost to thwart them and to 
maintain the balance of power in Europe. At one time he was 
so successful that Dr. Rose thinks his diplomatic triumphs had 
“a marked influence on the future of Europe” ; but, at the end 
of the volume, we find Pitt somewhat outwitted by Catherine 
II. ; and, through “lack of nerve” and failing to send a fleet 
either to the Black Sea or to the Baltic at an important crisis, 
he ruined his influence with Prussia and the North ; and the 
“federative system,” which he had been at such pains to 
establish, was shattered. On the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, he was extremely cautious, and he would have 
nothing to do with Burke’s scheme for a royalist league in 
defence of the King and Queen of France; but in fairness it 
should be remembered that Louis XVI. “had dealt the British 
Empire a deadly blow in America” ; and that “ Marie Antoinette 
was an inveterate intriguer against England. ... What was 


worse, she even accused England of having instigated all the 


disorders of which she was the victim.” Yet it would be a 
mistake to suppose that Pitt made no effort whatever to save 
the life of Lous XVI. Lord Acton says (“ French Revolution,” 
p. 254): “Information was brought to Pitt, from a source that 
could be trusted, that Danton would save him for £40,000. 
When he made up his mind to give the money, Danton replied 
that it was too late. Pitt explained to the French diplomatist 
Maret, afterwards Prime Minister, his motive for hesitation. 
The execution of the King of France would raise such a storm 
in England that the Whigs would be submerged.” 

Evidence as to the private character of William Pitt is rather 
meagre. Like Macaulay, he was never at a public school, and 
this fact may to some extent account for his shyness, his exclu- 
siveness, and his want of knowledge of men. “Pitt does not 
make friends,” wrote Wilberforce in his diary. George III. 
“asserted that Pitt was always cold and carried his frostiness 
even into his carouses.” As to the latter, there is evidence that 
he sometimes got drunk ; but so also did nearly everybody in 
those times. Dr. Rose states that Pitt “owed little or nothing 
to social graces.” Yet all his intimate friends agreed that, in 
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private life, “he was a delightful talker and the most charming 
of companions.” As a public orator, “he had the advantage of 
a distinguished presence, a kindling eye, a sonorous voice.” 
His speech “seems to have resembled a limpid stream, the 
natural overflow of a mind richly stocked.” Dr. Rose, however, 
considers that “Chatham’s premature forcing of his powers 
devitalised him before the start of a singularly early and exact- 
ing career,” and that this may account for his inability to attract 
the friendship of others on anything like a large scale. It is 
remarkable that in the case of two such distinguished men, 
comparatively little should be known, apart from their political 
lives, of the character of either the father or the son; but each 
of them appears to have been completely immersed in politics, 
to have had scarcely any other interests, and to have enjoyed 
little or no recreation. We shall look forward with pleasure to 
the second volume of Dr. Rose’s important work. 








NICOLAS CAUSSIN. 


Nicolas Caussin, Confesseur de Louis XIIT., et le Cardinal de 
Richelieu. Par le P. CAMILLE DE ROCHEMONTEIX, 

S.J.” 7frsi!), Paris ; Picard. 
ICOLAS CAUSSIN, born in the year 1583, entered the 
Society of Jesus at the age of twenty-four. He became 


famous, first as a teacher of Rhetoric in Jesuit colleges, 
In spite of 


secondly as a preacher, and thirdly as an author. 
his fame in the latter capacity, his Jesuit biographer, although 


bestowing praise on his writings, criticises them as remarkable — 


symbolism, inaccuracies, trivialities, crude 
scholarship, affectation, weak comparisons, and ill-chosen 
as well as irrelevant anecdotes. When Cardinal Richelieu 
wanted a confessor for King Louis XIII., several Jesuits were 
recommended, and he selected Pére Caussin principally on 
account of his character for simplicity and humility. Sucha 
man, thought he, would be most unlikely to trouble himself 
about, or to meddle in, matters of State. Herein Richelieu 
was mistaken. Very many interesting pages are devoted by 


for hackneyed 


Pére de Rochemonteix to the discussion of the difficult and. 


complicated question as to how far the confessor to a King 


ought to inquire into the political conduct of his penitent, or 
offer advice concerning his management of State affairs. In — 


addition to his own exceedingly sensible remarks on this 
subject, he quotes some of the rules laid down for directors of 
the consciences of Kings by the Jesuit General, Aquaviva. 
Among other things that General warns them against 
meddling in any way whatever with the secular affairs of 
princes in their governments, or entering into personal 
familiarity with princes, or having anything to do with them 
apart from religion. But Caussin knew, as everybody knew, 
that, at the instigation of Richelieu, the King was ill-treating 
‘his mother by exiling her, that he was joining Protestant allies 
in making war upon Catholic States, and that by these wars 
he was bringing untold miseries upon his own subjects. Surely, 
argued the confessor to himself, all this being notorious, it was 
his duty to warn the King against such a sinful course and 
against following the advice of such a malicious and dangerous 


minister as Richelieu. The author, however, sees clearly enough 


the possibility of an otherwise excellent mother interfering so — 


much in State affairs thata King might consider her absence 
necessary, without having any unkind feelings towards her ; 
and that, even if he were mistaken in sending her to a com- 
fortable exile for a time, that act might be very far from a sin. 
He also points out that, for purposes of State, there might 
easily be cases in which a king would be justified in making 
alliances with Protestants against Catholics, provided the cause 
of the dispute was secular and not religious. As to the miseries 
entailed upon the subjects of a king by war, they are unhappily 
inevitable, especially to the losing side. 
Pére de Rochemonteix has a great deal to say in praise of 
Pére Caussin ; he dwells upon the perplexing difficulties by 
which he was successively encountered, and the cruel embar- 
rassments of his position : at the same time he declares him to 
have been absolutely ignorant of politics and courts up to the 
time of his appointment as confessor to the King; and he hints 
pretty plainly that the good Father was more distinguished for 
piety and holiness than for common sense and tact. Louis 
XIII. was much in love with one of his Queen’s maids-of- 
honour, Mademoiselle de la Fayette, who was a model of piety 
and virtue. Like her admirer, she was a penitent of Pére 
Caussin, and she shared her confessor’s detestation of the policy 
of Richelieu as well as his regret at the King’s acquiescence in 
it. Pére Caussin made use of her as an ally, and, if we may be 
pardoned for speaking so plainly, he also used her asa tool. Her 
relations to the King were, on her side,of the purest ; but, what- 
ever his sentiments towards her may have been, it is certain 
that he was much under her influence ; and if on some matters 
connected with State affairs the confessor was forbidden by his 
rule to speak to the King, the maid-of-honour was not so bound, 
or bound-in any way whatever. Richelieu was not long in 
learning of this Holy Alliance against himself and his machina- 
tions; but his annoyance was somewhat tempered by the 
discovery that Mademoiselle de la Fayette had developed a 
vocation toa life of religion. In order to remove her from a 
position in which she could influence the King against himself, 
with a great show of piety he urged her speedy entry into the 
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noviciate, and he reproached Pére Caussin for his unedifying 
lack of zeal in hurrying on so good a work. Great was his 
disappointment, however, when he found that, after she had 
entered a convent, the King frequently visited her and talked 
politics through the grille. Many councils of war were held 
between the allies, Pére Caussin and the novice, and the King 
used to discuss the advice he had received from the latter at 
great length with the former, in the privacy of his cabinet. 
On these occasions he used to speak his mind to Caussin about 
Richelieu, who, said he, not content with tyrannising over his 
subjects, tyrannised over himself also. He complained that, 
although Richelieu held a number of benefices, he never said 
the Divine Office, pretending that he was dispensed from it, 
on the condition of saying the Little Office of the Holy Cross. 
Each hour of the Office consists of only one verse of a hymn, 
an antiphon, a versicle and response, and a collect ; the same 
collect at each of the hours. The King said he did not believe 
Richelieu said even that. Richelieu used to enter suddenly 
when these conferences were in progress, and then a sudden 
and complete break off in the conversation aroused his 
suspicions. This was so evident that the King and his confessor 
agreed that they should always on such occasions keep on the 
table the manuscript of, and the works connected with, a book 
of devotion which the King was compiling, so that, on the 
unwelcome appearance of Richelieu, they could talk about the 
book as if that had been the sole subject of conversation during 
their interview. Pére Caussin, with the best intentions, did 
several things which scarcely showed the wisdom of the 
serpent ; but he committed his supreme act of imprudence in 
saying to the Duc d’Angouléme that Richelieu was likely to be 
deposed very shortly, and that he would do all in his power to 
get the Duke made first minister in his place. D’Angouléme, 
knowing that if such a plot were to reach the ears of the 
Cardinal his head would not be safe on his shoulders, went to 
him and very frankly warned him of the intrigue. Richelieu 
then brought all his influence to bear upon the King, with the 
result that Pére Caussin was banished from Court and that the 
Provincial of the Jesuits was ordered to have him kept prac- 
tically as a prisoner in a house of the Society, under strict 
surveillance, first at Rennes and then at Quimper, one of the 
towns in Brittany most distant from Paris. Richelieu had 
wished him to be sent to Quebec; but the Jesuits objected that 
they sent only their best men to Canada. It is to be feared that 
the good Pére Caussin did not bear his disgrace with remark- 
able patience. An appeal to the General did him no good; so 
he appealed to the Pope, with a like result. On another Jesuit 
being appointed to take his place as confessor to the King, 
Caussin wrote him a letter which Pére de Rochemonteix 
describes as “ni juste ni convenable.” At last the deaths of 
both Richelieu and Louis XIII., which occurred very near each 
other, cleared the way for the liberation of Caussin, who returned 
to Paris, where he was employed on literary work. This 
biography leaves us with the impression that its subject was a 
most well-intentioned priest, who never shrank from doing what 
he believed to be his duty; and that, if he sometimes acted 
very unwisely, he was placed in exceptionally difficult and trying 
positions. 





THE RESURRECTION AND MODERN 


The Resurrection and Modern Thought. By W.J. SPARROW 
SIMPSON, D.D. 15s. net. London: Longmans. 


R. SIMPSON gives a long and carefully weighed con- 
sideration to the evidences from the New Testament 
bearing on Our Lord’s Resurrection. He discusses in succes- 
sion the witness of the Twelve with that of others who had 
personally known Our Lord before His Crucifixion, and the 
very important addition of St. Paul’s testimony with the several 
questions that it raises. Next he deals with the Theology of the 
Resurrection, in which he includes the commission universally 
to baptise and make disciples; the bearing of Christ’s Resur- 
rection upon our own ; its connexion with our justification, on 
which point care is needed to uphold the fullness of merit due 
to the Crucifixion. Attention is called to a distinction which 
Newman made in his Anglican days, to the effect that “ while 
Christ was in the tomb the treasure existed but lay hid, and was 
not yet available for its gracious ends: Christ died to purchase 
what He rose again to apply.” What our author insists on is 
that the Resurrection is not a mere aid to faith as a miracle in 
proof of it, but “is a means by which we are made recipients of 
the gifts which the death secured” (p. 303). The assertion 
leaves yet to be explained what sort of a means this was—how 
exactly it worked. Hypothetical cases, especially in matters 
depending on God’s free will, do not offer very profitable 
matter for theological speculation. We do better to leave unput 
the questions: What should we have gained exactly by the 
Crucifixion without the Resurrection? Now that we have both, 
what is their precise interrelation? Even orthodox interpreters 
are not quite agreed how to understand Romans iv. 25: “He 
was given over for our sins, and He rose for our justification.” 
The main concern is not to do wrong to the efficacy of the 
sacrificial death by restricting its range. 
The nature of the risen Body is another puzzle. Before 
St. Thomas with his collaborators had fixed more rigorously the 
Aristotelian terminology, the Fathers and the early scholastics 
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nad given a very free interpretation to matter and form, which 
enabled them to assign matter to the angelic substance because 
of its potentialities, and to pile form on the top of form. Origen, 
writing in the pre-Thomistic unsettlement of things, is vague as 
is his wont, and exposes himself to much attack, whilst he has 
also gained defenders. “ Origen’s treatise on the Resurrection 
is lost, but its contents may be gathered from the fragmentary 
notices of opponents and friends. According to Jerome (Lib. 
Contra Joan. Hierosol.), Origen rejected the theory of the Latin 
School and the Docetic heresy. Against the latter he held that 
the Resurrection was a reality: against the former that it was 
not the gross resuscitation of the flesh, with the same blood, 
bones, features and members, so that men could still walk with 
feet, and work with hands, and see with eyes, and hear with ears, 
There exists, said Origen, in seeds a principle of germination— 
ratio guedam a Deo insita—in which the future of the body is 
virtually contained.. This principle will germinate the Resur- 
rection body without its old form—outwardly” (pp. 348, 349). 

In chapters xxvii., xxviii, Dr. Simpson gives the teachings 
of divines, Anglican and Roman, on the nature of the glorified 
body, with the results contributed from a lay source, the Society 
for Psychical Research. None of these means will furnish us 
with a thorough explanation such as philosophy would like to 
have ; indeed, our philosophy of the present body is so poor 
that we may well be content not to be very rich in a philosophy 
of the transformed body. It is enough for us to keep to “the 
form of sound words” which revelation has prescribed without 
being too anxious to enter into the mystery. 





THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


The Literary Study of the Bible. By RICHARD G. MOULTON, 
M.A. 6s. net. Second edition. London: Pitman. 


oe work first appeared several years ago, and for this 

new and cheaper edition it has been revised and partly 
re-written. Its reappearance is timely in this the tercentenary 
of the English Bible. Naturally, the author pleads for the 
literary study of the Bible as well worth the trouble ; and he 
adds that an increased. apprehension of literary form is a sure 
means of deepening spiritual effect. The work consists of six 
books, the first dealing with the first principles of Biblical 
literature. Then we have dissertations on the lyric and epic 
poetry, the rhetoric, philosophy and prophecy of the Bible, 
whilst in the appendices several useful tables of Biblical metres, 
&c., are given. Though somewhat turgid and diffuse the book 
will be found suggestive for students. 





De Administrativa A motione Parochorum, seu, Commentarium 
in Decretum “Maaima Cura,” by the Rev. Felix M. Cappello 
(Rome: Pustet, L. 2), is a treatise dealing with a subject which 
must henceforth become of increasing practical importance. 


Now that the decree has been made universal it is needful to © 


know both what is its value and in what sense it must be taken ; 
both these questions the author carefully answers. The work 
possesses the imprimatur of the “S.P.A. Magister” ; it may 
lay claim, therefore, to something of a semi-official character. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


For lovers of literature the chief attraction in the current 
number of Zhe Dublin Review must surely be Mrs. Meynell’s 
critical appreciation of Charlotte Bronté. And this illuminating 
essay is in some way more welcome because the art of Currer 
Bell is here considered in an aspect often apt to be neglected, 
and that, moreover, one on which the present critic can speak 
with special authority. For it is likely enough that even among 
those who recognise the rare merit of her best work, there may 
be many who think more of the great novelist, dwelling on the 
interest of her stories, admiring the construction of the plot, the 
subtle delineation of the characters, the dramatic force of the 
denouement, and pay too little attention to the artist in English 
prose and the true charms of her style. Yet it may be safely 
said that the reader who cannot appreciate this merit has not 
yet got the true measure of Charlotte Bronté. And here Mrs. 
Meynell’s essay may haply help him to understand the virtue of 
that style and to recognise its importance as a force in the 
evolution of English prose. 





It may be observed that this praise does not belong to many 
other novelists who in other respects are in the same rank as 
creators of imaginative fiction and critics of life and character. 
For a writer may achieve real success in this line of literature 
without claim to distinction as a master of a great prose style. 
And even when his style has some real merits these may not be 
specially his own, but may rather belong to the current literary 
language of his age. To take an obvious instance in illustration 
Anthony Trollope has given us many delightful stories full of 
dramatic interest, with well-drawn characters, and valuable as 
pictures of English social life in the nineteenth century. But 
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‘this claim may be fairly made ; and in her case it can be justified 


“Villette” and “Shirley.” Or, to take an illustration outside 


“specially interesting, and besides throwing some fresh light on 


Standing of the making of modern English prose. 


himself. For she says emphatically that she is “ writing of the 


-appreciating the merits of a good prose style, who attach too 


‘homespun, practical, disdaining idle adornments. The words, 
~ it will be said, are spoken or written for a practical purpose, and 


‘known to those who hear or read us, what more do we want? 
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no one, surely, would think of him as a great master of prose | \~qyyyeeeeees 
a or rank him with Newman and Arnold, or Carlyle and 
uskin. 














™ But Charlotte Bronté is one of those few novelists for whom 
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by many a page of her writings. Mrs. Meynell cites a striking 
instance of her power from the vivid pages of “Jane Eyre.” 
And many a reader will readily recall memorable passages in 


the novels, we might point to the power and beauty of the intro- 
duction to the poems of her sister Emily. But apart from its 
intrinsic merit, the prose of Charlotte Bronté is seen to deserve 
yet higher praise when it is set in contrast with the current style 
of contemporary literature in the age which had felt the classic 
influence of Gibbon. Mrs. Meynell’s remarks on this point are 


the development of the author’s art, may help to a better under- 


In speaking of the influence of Gibbon’s Latinity on English 
“style we are irresistibly reminded of Porson’s sarcastic saying 
‘that it would be a capital exercise for a schoolboy “to translate 
a page of Gibbon—into English.” The critic in The Dublin 
does not venture on such severity in dealing with the master 


corrupt following of that apostle and not of his own style.” 
This, in her view, was the evil influence that hampered 
Charlotte Bronté in her earlier writings. “She did, in fact, 
‘inherit a manner of English that had been strained beyond 
rebound, fatigued beyond recovery, by the ‘corrupt following’ 
of Gibbon.” And after giving some instances in illustration, 
Mrs. Meynell continues : “ Encumbered by this drift and refuse 
-of English, Charlotte Bronté. yet achieved the miracle of her 
vocabulary. It is less wonderful that she should have appeared 
out of such a parsonage than that she should have arisen out of 
such a language.” And again: “A re-reading of her works is 
always a new amazing of her old reader who turns back to 
review the harvest of her English. It must have been with 
rapture that she claimed her own simplicity. And with whata 
amoderation, how temperately, and how seldom she used her 
mastery! To the last she has an occasional attachment to her 
‘bonds ; for she was not only fire and air.” 
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This article, as appears from the title, deals with both 
Charlotte and Emily Bronté. But though the few pages given 
‘to the younger sister contain some fine touches of criticism, one 
feels that the more important part is the larger share that falls 
‘to Charlotte. And perhaps this is just as well at the present 
moment when with many of us the recognition of the younger 
-sister’s greater genius may perchance leave the other with 
something less than her due. Yet some readers might wish to 
have a little more about Emily. And, may we add, that some 
of us would have welcomed a few words about Anne? For 
though it may seem that her work only survives through its 
-association with that of her sisters and that her fame thus gets 

an unearned increment from that union, we are by no means 
-sure that this is an unmixed advantage to the lesser writer. 
And since the beauty of Anne Bronté’s work is not only less in 
degree but of a different kind from that of her incomparable 
sisters, it will often happen that the critics who can best appre- 
<iate their powers are unable to do her justice. 





This discriminating criticism which brings out very clearly 
‘the distinctive characteristics of Charlotte and Emily Bronté, 
-would in itself suffice to refute the absurd theory of a recent 
writer who makes Charlotte the author of ‘“ Wuthering 
Heights”! And, apart from those points of difference noted 
by the Dudiin critic, we have to reckon with that distinction 
“between Charlotte’s earlier and later style, the marked advance 
shown by “ Villette” when compared with “ The Professor.” In 
‘Emily’s case, on the contrary, we only have the one great 
novel. And if we turn to her poetry, the characteristic dis- 
‘tinction of style is already present in the perfect pieces 
-written by the desolate school girl. 
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There are some, we believe, even among those capable of 





little importance to this matter. Looking at prose as the work- 


Y Foulard Frock, in various new stripes, bodice 
day raiment of thought, they think it enough to have it plain, 


trimmed with white buttons, dainty embroidered muslin 
yoke and under-sleeves, finished at waist with black band 


of ribbon velvet. : 
so long as they attain this object by making our meaning 5% Gns. 





But it may be remarked that in these modest requirements we 
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already have some of the main elements of a good style. For 
correct grammatical construction and the symmetrical arrange- 
ment of words are but so many meanstomake the message clearer. 
And the same practical motive is enough to rule out all alien or 
pedantic words which, from the nature of the case, will only be 
understood by some of the readers. Jeffrey, it will be remem- 
bered, wondered where in the world Macaulay got his style. 
But about the source of one of its chief merits there is little 
difficulty. For the remarkable clearness of his language has 
been aptly explained by the historian’s constant habit of talking 
with children and young people. And a great master of style, 
Cardinal Newman to wit, has told us that his own great object 
was to make his meaning clear. 


church before the opening of St. Andrew’s; Great Clyde-street. The 
old name-plate of the institution is still in use. It was transferred 
to St. Mary’s Industrial School, where it may still be seen. A very: 
interesting fact in connexion with this orphanage was the means ofits 
support. As there was no State aid, the whole expenses fell cn the 
Catholic community. The Palm Sunday collection for the orphan 
children was instituted. This collection for the orphans was kept up. 
till within a few years ago. Coming down to recent history Dr. 
Scanlan traced the origin of the industrial schools and made reference 
to the exertions of the late Father Peter Forbes, Glasgow, and also the 
great work done for these schools by the late Mr. John McCulloch, 
The lecturer made many interesting remarks on the various classes of 
children in the industrial schools and said a considerable number of 
orphans still formed part of their population, thus keeping up the spirit 
of their original foundation. 

It would be well, Dr. Scanlan said, if the Patronage Committee 
took up the work before the boys left the schools. One point to. 
be desiderated was to see that the work done in the schools was likely 
to be productive of some good to the boy. It had been often remarked 
that the trades taught in the schools did not fit the boys for the work- 
shop after their period of residence in the school had expired. This. 
was a matter to which the Patronage Committee should look. 

In regard to girls, it seemed the only situation they could be trained 
for was domestic service, but very many were not suited for this, and it 
seemed to the lecturer that a ladies’ committee might well undertake to: 
assist in this matter, and his experience of Glasgow proved that the 
necessity for this was more urgent now than ever it had been. 

Father Barry, in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Scanlan, stated 
that his suggestions were eminently practical. 
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These first elements of style are thus seen to be natural and 
necessary, not adventitious artificial adornments, but based on 
the primary purpose of written or spoken language. And a 
little further reflection will show that much the same may be 
said of those graces of style by which some master of majestic 
prose charms the ear with the rhythmic cadence of his sentences. 
For does not this also give fuller expression to the thought that 
is in the avthor’s mind, a help to bring it home to the mind 
and heart of his readers? Beauty is the splendour of truth. 
And in really great prose the music of the language does but 
express the harmony of the thoughts of which that language is 
the symbol. No doubt something of the message conveyed by 
the words of a great master might be given in a plain dull 
version without these graces of style. But something surely would 
be lost, and even where the words are read or remembered, they 
will have less effect on the mind of the readers. 





SANCTA MARIA, ORA PRO NOBIS.* 
BY G. R. WOODWARD. 


. Holy Mary, pray for us : 
Jesus, an it may be thus, 
Shall, in answer to thy plea, 
Grant whate’er we ask of thee. 
It was ever thus of old. 
In the Gospel we are told, 
When thou wast in Galilee, 
And at Cana, He with thee, 
Son and Mother, each a guest 
At a certain wedding-fest, 
Gentle Maiden, on that day, 
As it was thy wonted way, 
When thou saw’st, with woman’s eye, 
Shortage of the wine supply, 
Noting well the sorry case 
Of the master of the place, 
Sympathising with mine host 
And the feasters, least and most, 
On thy Son thou diddest call ; 
Though He knew the matter all, 
As He kenneth everything, 
God on earth, in heaven King. 
Not of Him requiring aught, 
But with care for others fraught, 
Looking, in that hour of need, 
Unto Jesus for the lead, 
Trusting to His loving skill 
For to bring good out of ill, 
Thou didst to thy Son Divine 
Simply say : “ They have no wine.” 
“Lady, what is that,” quoth He, 
“ Unto thee and unto Me? 
Not as yet Mine hour is come.” 
That is of His answer sum. 
Not thereby did He intend 
Thy remark to reprehend, 
Nor to slight thee, Mother fair, 
But to go before thy prayer, 
Whom He honoured as He could, 
And as Son in duty should. 
This alone He signified, 
How that the appointed tide, 
When His wonders, passing thought, 
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We make the last reservation advisedly. For those practical 
people who make little account of literary graces and charm of 
style will do well to remember that nothing can be more 
profitless and unpractical than to write that which few or none 
will read. And this is only too likely to be the fate of books 
written by those who neglect the graces of literature. In 
history, no doubt, the honest statement of truth is better than 
false and fascinating fiction. But there is really no reason why 
the truth should not be set forth in fairer forms and made far 
more attractive than falsehood. 

W. 4H. K, 
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SCOTLAND, Should in Jewry-land be wrought— 
——>—_———- Miracles for all and some,— 
GLASGOW. Was, as yet, scarce fully come. 


Natheless would He, for thy sake, 
Pity on His people take, 

And, at thine implied request, 
Did, ’fore serving-man and guest, 
There and then, with word divine, 
Redden water into wine. 

Hereby, Maiden, ’tis well seen 
How thy Child, the Nazarene, 
God omnipotent and kind, 

Did on earth fulfil thy mind, 

So, in heav’n, pray thou for us: 
Jesus, an it may be thus, 

As before, shall, at thy plea, 
Grant whate’er we ask of thee. 


* As the poem by Mr. Woodward, printed in the 4ve Maria, U.S.A. 
the first lines of which were printed in our last issue, was not verbally: 
as the author desired it should be read, we have the pleasure to 
publish the whole poem, as corrected by himself. 


GLascow: St. VINCENT pg Paur SocreTy.—At the meeting on 
Sunday in last week of the Patronage Committee in the Hall, Market- 
street, Glasgow, at which a large number of members and friends 
attended, a lecture was delivered by Dr. Scanlan, Visiting Physician of 
the Glasgow Catholic Industrial Schools, on ‘ Hints and Observations 
on Patronage Work and its Development.” 

Dr. Scanlan said that now that the Catholic population of Greater 
Glasgow had co greatly increased, it was time the laity took more part in 
the work of the Society: One of the disadvantages under which they 
laboured at the present day was lack of influence in the social life of the 
city. Catholics had not that influence to which their numbers justly 
entitled them, This was in some measure due to the fact that Catholic 
parents were prone to educate their children, not for commercial 
pursuits, but for the learned professions. This, the lecturer considered 
was a mistake. It was not so many doctors or lawyers the Catholic 
community required; it was more. business people, merchants and 
traders of all kinds, more engineers and manufacturers. Bishop Scott 
founded the Cathclic Orphan Society, and operations were begun in 
1833 in the old building in the Boarhead-lane, which had served as a 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS AND ARBITRATION. 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore, speaking at the 
Peace Conference held in that city on May 4, said: 


I was asked to open these exercises with prayer, but I thought 
that a formal invocation was unnecessary on the present occa- 
sion, for every discourse uttered to-day will be a prayer in the 
sacred cause of peace. 


I presume that the principal object of this distinguished assem- 
blage is to advocate closer and more amicable relations between 
England and this country. I am persuaded that the signing of 
a treaty of arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States would not only be a source of incalculable blessing to 
these two great powers, but would go far toward the mainten. 
ance of permanent international peace throughout the civilised 
world. 


Both of these great nations have many things in common 
‘We speak the same noble tongue, and the English language is 
more universally used to-day than any other language on the 
face of the earth. The classic writers of Great Britain from 
Chaucer to Newman are also ours, and the classic authors of 
America are also claimed by Great Britain. The literature of 
both countries is a common heritage to both nations. 


We also live under practically the same form of government. 
‘The head of one nation is a king, the head of the other nation is 
a president ; England is governed by a Constitutional Monarchy, 
the United States is ruled by a Constitutional Republic. And I 
believe that both of these nations have been more successful in 
adjusting and reconciling legitimate authority with personal 
liberty than any other country of the world. 


England is mistress of the ocean. Her ships ply throughout 
every sea on our globe. Her flag floats over every harbour of 
the world. Her Empire embraces a territory comprising ten 
millions of square miles, or about one-fifth of the whole globe. 


‘Great was the Roman Empire in the days of imperial splendour. 


It extended into Europe as far as the River Danube, into Asia 
as far as the Tigris and Euphrates, and into Africa as far as 
Mauretania. And the Roman Empire was scarcely one-sixth of 
the extent of the British Empire of to-day. Daniel Webster, in 
a speech delivered in the American Senate about sixty years 
ago, thus describes the extent of the British possessions: “ She 
has dotted the whole surface of the globe with her possesions 
and military posts, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun 
and keeping company with the hours, encircles the earth with 
one unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” 


The United States rules nearly one hundred millions of happy 
and contented people. Our Government exercises a dominant and 
salutary influence over the American Continent. Our influence 
is not to destroy but to save, not to dismember but to preserve 
the peace and autonomy of our sister Republics. 

If England and America were to enter into an alliance of 
permanent arbitration with each other, such a bond of friendship 
and amity would be a blessing not only to these two great 


Powers, but to all the nations of the civilised world. 


When the waters receded from the earth after the deluge, 
Almighty God made a solemn covent with Noah and his pos- 
terity that the earth would never again be destroyed by water, 
and as a sign of this covenant He placed a bow in the heavens. 
Let Britannia and Columbia join hands across the Atlantic, and 
their outstretched arms will form,a sacred arch of peace, a rain- 
bow which will excite the admiration of the nations and will 
proclaim to the world that, with God’s help, the earth shall 
never more be deluged with the blood shed in fratricidal war. 


The time seems to most auspicious for the consummation of 
this alliance. It meets with the approval of the President of 


the United States, who honours this meeting by his presence. | 


I earnestiy hope it will have the sanction of Congress now in 
session. It meets with the approval of Sir Edward Grey, 
English Minister of Foreign Affairs. It has the cordial sym- 
pathy of the distinguished gentlemen assembled here to-day, of 
Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Marburg, and many others too numerous to 
mention, and I pray that these gentlemen may receive the title 
promised by the Prince of Peace to all who walk in His foot- 
steps: ‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God,” 
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THE CATHOLIC CONGRESS AT NEWCASTLE. 


Arrangements are being made for the holding of the second 
National Catholic Congress which is to take place in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne from August 4 to August 8. Delegates from Catholic 
societies in all parts of England and Wales will be present 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of Westminster. Most 
of the English Catholic Bishops and distinguished Church 
dignitaries have signified their intention of being present, and 
the Duke of Norfolk and other distinguished Catholics will take 
part in the proceedings. Sectional meetings of Catholic 
societies in the country will be held at which papers will be 
read on important religious, scientific ard social questions. 
Three mass meetings in the White City Hall are being 
organised, one specially for women under the direction of the 
Women’s Catholic League. The Lord Mayor of Newcastle has 
consented to give a civic reception to the Congress. 

The Executive Committee, who have met frequently, have 
prepared a provisional programme of the Congress. The Arch- 
bishop of Westminster will arrive at the Central Station, 
Newcastle, at 3.30 p.m. on Friday, August 4, where he will 
be met on the platform by the Reception Committee of the 
Congress. The North Eastern Railway Company have 
generously consented to make special arrangements for the 
reception. The Archbishop will proceed at once to St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, where he will be received by the Bishop of Hexham 
and Newcastle and the Provost and Chapter of the diocese. 
Pontifical Benediction and the solemn opening of the Congress 
will follow. A great mass meeting in the White City Hall will 
be held the same evening, when the Lord Mayor of Newcastle 
will give a civic reception to the Congress, and the Archbishop 
will deliver his presidential address. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to sectional meetings of 
Catholic societies in the Rutherford College, each presided over 
by one of the Bishops, and papers bearing upon the special work 
of each society will be read and discussed. About thirty 
Catholic societies will hold meetings. On Saturday afternoon 
a combined meeting of delegates to the Congress will be held 


in Rutherford College at which subjects of general and pressing” 


interest will be discussed. Saturday’s proceedings will terminate 
with Pontifical Benediction in St. Mary’s Cathedral. 

There will be General Communion in all the local churches at 
the early Masses on Sunday, August 6. At eleven o’clock there 
will be solemn High Mass in St. Mary’s Cathedral sung by 
the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Westminster, and the sermon will be delivered 
by a prominent preacher. — 

In the afternoon a great mass meeting organised by the 


Catholic Women’s League will-be held in the White City Hall, — 


at which distinguished Catholic ladies will deliver addresses 
on questions of special interest to women. The Bishop of 
Northampton will preach a special sermon at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral at the evening service. 


on Saturday. On Monday afternoon, from four o’clock until six, 
a garden party will be held in Jesmond Dene, at which the 
Archbishop and Bishops will hold a reception. The same 
evening the Congress will close with a great mass meeting in 
the White City Hall at 7.30, presided over by the Archbishop. 
On Tuesday excursions will be made to places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. 


Why trouble to chop Suet 
for Puddings or Pastry? 
Suet, it is ready for use, absolutely pure, goes further and 
keeps for months. Your grocer sells it. Insist upon 
ATORA, refuse substituted brands. Sole manufacturers, 
Hugon and Co., Ltd., Pendleton, Manchester. 


The Motor-Cycle to keep you clean from 
oily dirt—that is free from vibration 
and noise, and which requires NO 
GYMNASTICS at any time, is the 


MOTOSACOCHE 


LIGHT WEIGHT 


Without a doubt a most satisfactory machine for 





a busy priest. The Lady’s Motosacoche is 
specially designed for comfort and safety. Cata- 
logue D will interest you, and will be sent post 
free on receipt of a post-card. 


MOTOSACOCHE LIMITED 
65, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


TELEGRAMS: Motosacoche, London. TELEPHONE: Holborn 5439 


The morning and afternoon — 
of Monday will be devoted to sectional and general meetings as. 


Buy Shredded ATORA Beef 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


MARRIAGES. 


-CARTER—WARD.—On May 18, at the Oratory, Brompton, Ian 
ee a aeactatict, sth Fusiliers, younger son of the late Colonel. Hugh 
Bonham-Carter, Coldstream Guards, to Ruth Mary, second daughter of Richard 
Ward, of 50, Cadogan-place, S.W., by the Rev. Father Sebastian Bowden. 


Fe eee eee eee eee eee NET IEE GET ET aT oe 
DEATHS. 
D.—On the arst. inst., at 30, Upper Berkeley-street, W., Catherine 
Pe ae Dashwood, daughter of the late Admiral Bateman Dashwood. 
R.1.P. 


—On the 21st inst., at the Convent of the Saered Heart, Ixelles, 
Saecks Y Mabel Digby, Superior-General of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 


aged 76. R.LP. 

FREEMAN.—On Sunday morning, 
Malvern, William George Freeman, aged 84 years. 
Seas iN MEMORIAM. 


CLARK.—Francis Charles Clark, of Wolverhampton, who died suddenly at 
Eastbourne, May 28, 1894. R.1.P. 








suddenly, the 21st inst., at the Cedars, 
Funeral at Falmouth Friday, 








CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at 9s. per inch depth. 
SID nC nana nn nn 


LE 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
SERMONS FOR JUNE. 

Sundays at r2 o'clock Mass, 
Right Rev. Mgr. Canon MoyEs, D.D. 


Subject: Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
June 4. “Christ our God Incarnate.” 


11. “ Christ our Companion.” 
18. “Christ our King.” 
25. “Christ our Reward.” 


Evenings, at 7 p.m., 
Right Rev. Mgr. E. J. Watson, M.A. 

June 4. “The Spirit of God in the World.” 
iz. “God in Heaven.” 
18. “The Glory of Transubstantiation.” 
2s, “The Heart of God.” 
M. Canon How tert, D.D., Administrator. 


” 


” 





CHURCH of the JESUIT FATHERS, 
FARM-ST., BERKELEY-SQ., W. 


A Course of Sermons by 
FatHerR BAMPTON, S.J., 
at 12 noon—The Four Festivals of June. 
June 4. “The Holy Spirit.” 
“The Blessed Trinity.” 
“The Blessed Sacrament.” 


‘The Sacred Heart.” 


If, 


zs. 
ane 
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ee ES 
CORPUS CHRISTI, MAIDEN-LANE, Srranp, W.C, 
FATHER RAPHAEL MOSS, O.P., 


will preach morning and evening at 12 noon and 7 p.m. 
on all the Sundays of June. 

June 4: The King’s Gift. 

June zz: The King’s Rights. 

June z8; The King’s Presence. 

June 25: The King’s Heart. 


A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


SUNDAY May 28, 1911.—Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
GAVIN, S.J. 4p.m., Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. Wednesday, 
M m., Father GAVIN, S.J. 


fay 31, 8.30 p.m. Friday, June 2, 3.30 p.m., Father 
CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. 


UTC da hs te 


[Saturday, May 27, Ig1t. 


RETREATS. 





CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.. 
iA. RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July 1, 
r91x. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 
ST. MARY’S CONVENT, MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 
A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by Father D. 
CONSIDINE, S.J., beginning on the evening of Monday, July 31, and 
ending on Saturday morning, August 5. 5 








CONVENT OF THE CENACLE, 63, STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N 


TaN RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father NORBERT WYLIE, O.P., from Monday, June 12, to Saturdays. 
June 17. Apply to the Rey. Mother. 


CONVENT F.C.J.,. GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, LONDON, W. 
RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given from July 25 to 


July 30 by the Rev. C. NICHOLSON, S.J. Applications to be madeto 
the Rey. Mother. 


A 





CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE, BURNHAM, SOMERSET. 


RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R., beginning on the evening of 


Monday, July 17, and ending on Saturday morning, July 22, 






CONVENT of the SACRED HEART, BRIGHTON. 


A RETREAT FOR LADIEs will be given by the Rev. Father 
STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J., from July 24 to July 31. 


Applications to the Rev. Mother, The Upper Drive, Brighton. 










THE CORONATION. 

ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL HOUSE, Westminster Bridge-road, 
London, S.E. 

The Royal Procession through London on June 23, 1911, will pass St. George’s 
Cathedral House. 
Seats and Private Rooms to view the Procession. 
Luncheon will be provided for a limited number. 
Ticket Holders’ Special Entrance in Lambeth-road. ¢ 
The whole of the proceeds will go to pay for the New Heating Apparatus for 
the Cathedral, and for the expensive but necessary sanitary alterations. 
Apply Mr. S. G. Perry, 71, Westminster Bridge-road, London, S.E. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.. 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College, . 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross,. 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastboume, an hour: 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and” 
it is very highly recommended. 


Seats from Two Guineas, 


















ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 


AND 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 





DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities. 


Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 











GOLDEN JUBILEE OF A SISTER OF MERCY. 


On Saturday last Sister Mary Aloysius Code, of the Convent 
of Mercy, Crispin-street, E., celebrated the fiftieth anniversary” 
of her profession. She was one of the original foundation of 
Sisters who came from Wexford in 1858 to establish the 
Convent of Mercy in the parish of St. Mary’s,!Moorfields, at the- 
request of the late Mgr. Gilbert. She assisted in the foundation 
of the Providence (Row) Night Refuge in 1860, and has been 
connected with the work since that date. Sister Mary Aloysius: 
was the recipient of a large number of congratulations, including 
an autograph blessing from the Holy. Father, and from the 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


Saturday, May 27, r911.] 
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LONDON, MAY 27, 1917. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


nnn 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, May 21, 1911. 


IRREGULAR TENDENCIES OF CATHOLIC 
JOURNALS. 


The need of unceasing watchfulness and the most careful 
observance of the point of view laid down by the Holy See, 
particularly in matters which concern the relations of Church 
and State—always delicate, and never more so than at the 
present moment—has been strikingly illustrated by the attitude 
into which a section of the Catholic Press of Italy has drifted 
lately. Several newspapers, among which the Uxzone of Milan 
is prominent, professedly Catholic and working in their own 
way for the good of the Church, have been advocating a policy 
with regard to matters such as the participation of Catholic 
organisations in elections, which is by no means in accordance 
with the line of conduct for Catholics laid down by the Holy 
- See, and indeed seems to show some desire to be independent 
of the strict control of Rome. Last week, too, the Corriere di 
Sicilia, which is affiliated to an association of Catholic news- 
papers, of which the Corriere @Jialia is the most prominent, 
‘took the extraordinary step of organising an official visit of 
Sicilians to Rome during the course of the Exhibition, and 
actually at the time of the inauguration of the Victor Emmanuel 
Monument. The object of the deputation, as the Sicilian 
organ itself affirmed, was to call the attention of Italy to the 
claims of the island, dwelling at the same time on the sacrifices 
that Sicilians had made for the kingdom. It must have been 
obvious that such an object was not one that could be put 
forward by loyal Catholics, and that a deputation which came 
to Rome officially at the moment of a ceremony specially 
intended to commemorate the spoliation of the Holy See, was 
flying in the face of all Vatican tenets. A very sharp note in 
the Osservatore Romano promptly repudiated the attitude of the 
Corriere di Sicilia, and the Corriere dItalia at once dis- 
sociated itself from its Southern confrére. 

But it would seem that Rome has taken a more serious view 
of the case of the Uzzone, inasmuch as the Holy Father has 
written a letter to Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, con- 
taining explicit instructions with regard to that paper and 
insisting on the suppression of the irregular tendencie. that 
have appeared in its columns. Unfortunately, too, the matter 
is receiving unnecessary prominence by reason of the false light 
that is being thrown on it by organs professedly hostile to the 
Holy See, which are dragging in such expressions as 
“ Jesuitism,” in no way connected with the present issue. 


PARLIAMENT ; RELIGIOUS ; AND THE HON. 
PODRECCA. 


The discussion in the Italian Parliament of the budget of the 
Minister for Grace and Justice is always awaited with interest 
as an occasion fora declaration of governmental policy with 
regard to religious associations and other matters of moment for 
Catholics. On this’occasion the Minister was trammelled by the 
necessity of satisfying the extreme element with which the 
Government has allied itself, while not entirely alienating 
the more moderate among Signor Giolitti’s old supporters. His 
declaration of policy was consequently indeterminate; but 
contained at the same time an indication of the power of the 
Government to use coercive measures with regard to religious, 
and a suggestion of their will to do so presuming an auspicious 
occasion to arise. And the possibility of such an occasion is 
never absent while popular feeling is being aroused, and may 
at any moment be super-excited by the ultra-patriotic and anti- 
Papal demonstrations connected with the present festivities. 
There does not seem any prospect of actual beneficial legisla- 
tion, such as the country is waiting for, during the present 
session ; the result of the voting for the election of a Vice- 


President of the Chamber seems to indicate that the agreement 
between the two sections of which the majority is composed is 
not complete ; and an instance of how the time of the Chamber 
is wasted was given on Friday last. The Hon. Podrecca 
inquired if the Government could explain why the police had 
been unable to capture the perpetrators of several sacrilegious. 
outrages on churches, in each of which a copy of the Asino 
had been left on the altar. The question was nothing more 
than an excuse for the hon. member to advertise his blas- 
phemous paper and to insinuate that the outrages in question 
were organised by Catholics for the sake of the lucrative 
results which followed from the service of reparation. And 
the Chamber listened complacently ! 


A MEMORABLE SOCIAL ENCYCLICAL. 


The fifteenth of May was the twentieth anniversary of the 
publication of Leo XIII.’s Encyclical “ Rerum: Novarum,” one 
of the greatest social documents of modern times, which called 
the attention of Catholics so vividly to the duty of interesting 
themselves in the lot of the working-classes, and indicated the — 
Christian principles to be followed. The existence of, it is 
estimated, 5,608 authentic Catholic organisations for the 
benefit of working men in Italy alone, with a number 
of members impossible to reckon, including mutual aid and: 
co-operative societies, banks, and labour and other organisa- 
tions, is a witness of the Catholic social activity due in great 
part to the Encyclical of the ‘“ People’s Pope,” On the other 
side of the picture, however, there is the need for eminent 
watchfulness on the part of the Holy See that such excellent 
undertakings do not wander from the strictly Catholic path laid 
down forthem. The present Pontiff has more than once been 
forced to insist on the necessity of episcopal control. The 
letter to the French Bishops with regard to the “ Sillon” will 
be fresh in the minds of the readers of 7%e Tad/et, and there is. 
the recent warning to Catholic priests with regard to taking 
part in business undertakings. On the other side again there 
is the inveterate opposition of all present-day lay social 
organisations to Catholic effort in Italy. Not only will such 
bodies as governmental “offices of labour” and local 
“chambers of labour” not work with Catholics, not only do 
they declare, as has been officially declared lately, that no 
Catholic organisation for the benefit of the proletariate is 
anything but a “fraudulent attempt to bolster up the présent 
capitalistic régime,” but their efforts are invariably directed to 
their destruction, and in many instances such efforts are 
encouraged by governmental or communal subsidies. 


INDEPENDENT EVIDENCE WITH REGARD TO 
CONTINENTAL FREEMASONRY, 


Attention has been frequently drawn in the pages of The 
Tadlet, and more than once in this particular column, to the 
all-pervading evil influence of Continental Freemasonry over 
the politics of Europe. The immediate reason has been, of 
course, the hostility of the sect to Christianity in general and 
the Catholic Church in particular. A suggestion made by your 
correspondent in August last was followed by inquiries with 
regard to the power of the secret organisation in Portugal, and 
in the October following Continental Freemasonry effected a. 
revolution in that country, which it has since held under 
despotic control. In drawing attention to a remarkable com- 
munication from Salonica, published in The Morning Post of 
May 19, there is no need to do more, writing from Rome, than 
toe endorse and emphasise every word that it contains con- 
cerning the power of the sect on the Continent generally and the 5 
part that Italian Freemasonry, with the Mayor of Rome as. 
prime mover, has played in the complicated happenings in 
Turkey. The Corriere d[talia of Rome has repeatedly drawn, 
attention to the coming and going of Freemasons, in public and 
in secret, between the two countries, and shown the meaning 
underlying official communications between the (Masonic) 
representatives of the two Governments. The communication 
in the London paper, an organ which cannot be accused of 
partiality for Catholic ideas, is an extraordinarily powerful con- 
firmation of the truths which the Catholic Press alone has had 
the insight and the independence to make known. It is not 
unworthy of notice that the anti-Christian placards, with which 
Nathan and his friends plaster the walls of Rome, are headed 
“ Ancient Scottish Rite,” and that during the present festivities 
of United Italy a Congress of Universal Freemasonry is to be- 
held, at which special efforts are to be made to induce British 
Freemasons to join in the irreligious and political propaganda 
of the Continental sect. 


- Jater. 
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THE “RUSH” TO THE EXHIBITIONS. 


A series of articles, so exactly alike that they seem inspired, 
has been appearing in the Roman Press, suggesting, even 
demanding, that the Government shall enact a universal rebate 
of 75 per cent. on all railway tickets to Rome, Turin, and 
Florence. The writers state bluntly that, unless this reduc- 
tion is granted, even the most patriotic Italians will not take 
the train to visit the Exhibitions, the national importance of 
which has been dinned into their ears for the last twelve 
months ; they argue that the financial results will be, in that case, 
far from satisfactory, and they leave it to be inferred that the 
attendance up to the present has not been all that could be 
desired. As no figures have even yet been published, nothing 
definite can be said on that head. In answer to a question in 
the Chamber of Deputies the Government spokesman, while 
professing himself unable to grant the general rebate suggested, 
promised that excursion trains should be run during the 
summer at the reduced rate and indicated special concessions 
with regard to railway fares and the price of entry to the 
Exhibitions which would be granted to working men’s associa- 
tions (most of which are Socialistic and Anticlerical in character). 
The hon. member who had made the request declared himself 
dissatisfied, and incidentally described Italian excursion trains 
as “instruments of torture.” From which it would seem that 
Exhibition matters are still chaotic. 

THE REPRESENTATION OF ROME AT THE 


CORONATION. 


At the head of the special mission which will shortly leave 
Rome for England to represent the Holy See on the occasion 
of the Coronation of King George will be Mgr. Granito di 
Belmonte, Archbishop of Eraclea, He will bear the credentials 
of an Envoy Extraordinary and will carry an autograph letter 
and a gift from the Supreme Pontiff. He will be accompanied 
by Mgr. Pacelli, Under-Secretary of State for F oreign Affairs, 
as Councillor, and by Count Medolago Albani and Count 
Bezzi. Mgr. Granito di Belmonte was until quite recently Papal 
Nuncio at Vienna, now the most important position in the 
service of the Holy See outside Rome, and his name figures 
among the Cardinals rumoured for creation in the next Con- 
sistory. This is not the first time his Grace has visited England. 
He was in London in 1897 in a subordinate position in 
the special mission sent on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
first Jubilee, and again at the head of the mission which left 
Rome to repeat the congratulation of the Holy See ten years 
As head of the last special mission, on the occasion 
of the Coronation of King Edward, the present Cardinal 
Secretary of State, then Mgr. Merry del Val, was nominated. 


NOTES. 


Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of Propaganda, is but slowly recover- 
ing from the illness which has caused some anxiety on account of 
his advanced age. His Eminence is over 77. It is probable 
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‘that he will have to take a complete rest before recommencing 


work.—Among those received in private audience during the 
week were the Right Rev. Mgr. George, Domestic Prelate to 
his Holiness ; Mgr. Brownrigg, Bishop of Ossory ; Mgr. Patrick 
John Carroll, Bishop of Helena, Montana, U.S.A.; Mr. and 


_ Mrs. Molloy, of Perth, Australia. On Saturday a deputation 


of Belgian Catholic Journalists was received in audience, 
presented by Baron d’Erp, Belgian Minister to the Holy See. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 


emo ne meee Pe cremennessnenre 


Compulsory Irish at Cork.—At a meeting of the Cork County 
Joint Technical Instruction Committee held in the Courthouse 
on Thursday in last week the Very Rev. Canon O’Mahony, P.P., 


- Kilmurray, presided. The following resolution, passed at a 


meeting of the Protestant Diocesan Committee of Technical 
and Agricultural Instruction, was forwarded for consideration : 
“The Diocesan Committee of Technical and Agricultural 
Instruction have heard with regret the decision of the County 
of Cork Joint Committee of Technical Instruction to include 
Irish as a compulsory subject .in the examination for the 
Apprenticeship and Technical Scholarships, which it is pro- 
posed to establish in connexion with the county scheme of 
technical instruction. It is felt that the immediate result would 
‘be to exclude from competition all pupils attending Protestant 
schools, which would constitute a serious grievance and injustice 
to the minority in this country ; and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the Secretary County Committee of 


DHBV TAB aA. 





Saturday, May 27, rgrt. 


Technical Instruction and to the Secretary Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland.” The Very 
Rev. Chairman said he thought that this resolution which had 
been forwarded to them placed in a very invidious and unfair 
light the action which the Committee had taken. It said that 
the effect of that action would be to injure Protestant schools 
and to exclude from the competition all classes in which Irish 
was not taught up to a standard which would enable them to 
compete. The resolution suggested that the action of the Com- 
mittee was exclusively pointed at Protestant schools. That was 
the insinuation, but the facts were that it would exclude perhaps 
no less than 300 schools under Catholic management. Mr. 
Williams said he thought the Chairman had misunderstood the 
situation. ._The word complained of was “compulsory” Irish. 
Speaking for himself, he didn’t feel that he was the worse Irish- 
man because he objected to compulsory Irish. What he at any 
rate thought was that the matter complained of was an injustice 
not only to the minority named in the resolution, but to the very 
large number of schools which the rev. chairman had mentioned. 
Generally speaking, he thought that compulsion in these cases 
didn’t really advance the cause on behalf of which it was used. 
After a long discussion no action was taken in the matter. 


Death of a Dominican Nun.—We regret to record the death 
of Mother Dominic O’Hagan, which has taken place at 
Sienna Convent, Drogheda, at the advanced age of 83 years. 
The deceased lady wasa sister to the late Judge O’Hagan, 
whose widow, the Hon. Mrs. O’Hagan (daughter of Lord 
O’Hagan), afterwards Sister Mary Frances O’Hagan, died at 
Drumshambo, a few years ago. Two nieces of the late Mother 
Dominic O’Hagan are nuns of the Poor Clares Order at 
Newry, one of them being at present Mother Abbess. Amongst 
her pupils at the Sienna Convent, Drogheda, was Mrs. 
Katharine Tynan Hinkson, Although very old at the time, the 
late Mother Dominic gave important evidence in the cause of 
the beatification of the Venerable Oliver Plunket, Archbishop 
of Armagh, when his Eminence Cardinal Logue held his Court 
for the purpose at the Sienna Convent about 2% years ago. 
The funeral obsequies were celebrated in the Convent chapel, 
the celebrant of the High Mass being the Rev. Father Purfield, 
O.P., Drogheda, the Rev. Matthew Russell, S.J., brother of the 
late Lord Russell of Killowen, was amongst those present at the 
obsequies. The interment took place at the cemetery attached 
to the Convent. 


A Parish Priest and Irish Protestants—At the Quarterly 
Meeting of the Mid-Tipperary Executive of the U. I. L. at 
Templemore on Thursday in last week, Father T. Hackett, P.P. 
of Loughmore, presiding, the Chairman said that deprived of 
her land and retaining her factories Great Britain would still be 
one of the mighty nations of the earth, but without the land 
Ireland would remain little greater than the Orkney or Shet- 
land Isles. The agrarian landlord had made this country in 
poverty the Lazarus and in woe the Niobe of nations. In 
humanity and for the good of the Empire agrarian landlordism 
should be compulsorily ended, and the ranches created by the 
Irish agrarian exterminator should be parcelled out by the Estates. 
Commissioners, the Commissioners remembering in the work 
the descendants of the persons who were evicted from the land 
and the ranch. In his (rev. speaker’s) opinion the Estates 
Commissioners have given too much money in ranch purchase. 
He instanced the Garden Estate, Barnane, which, he said, 
would have fetched only 18 years’ purchase, and realised through 
the Estates Commissioners about 25 years’ purchase. Most 
of the other ranch-owners would have done the same, if the people 
had left them severely alone. But some Irishmen had the mania 
for land and a few of its belongings which the drunkard had for © 
whisky. The branches of the League in the division should be 
on the alert, Proceeding, he said it was a gigantic lie to say 
that Ireland had persecuted or would persecute for religion. 
What Protestant, he asked, had ever been persecuted for his 
religion in Tipperary ? Anything that might be called religious 
persecution was done, he contended, by Protestants. Among 
the resolutions passed was the following: “That as the Irish 
people hold in fondest veneration the memory of the long litany 
of fearless Irish Protestant leaders who have given their genius 
and lives to Ireland’s cause, we indignantly repudiate and 
denounce the attempt now being made amongst the demo- 
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local clergy. Nor is this the only gratifying sign. 


_ has been forced upon Catholics. 
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cracies of England, Scotland, and Wales, to inaugurate a 
crusade of religious intolerance against the Irish people; that 


we fearlessly assert that nowhere in Ireland outside acorner of | ; 


Ulster is any man’s religion questioned, and, furthermore, we 
believerthat this screech about religion now raised for obvious 
purposes by the expiring landlord faction is but a machined 


- and well-financed conspiracy to injure or retard the final settle- 


ment of Ireland’s demands.” 





NEWS FROM FRANCE. 
ee 


The Struggle for the Schools —The President of the Republic 
has put his name to a new Bill for the defence of the secular 
schools which was to be presented to the Chamber during the 
week. It may be that the introduction of the Bill will be 
delayed by the awful aviation accident which has resulted in 


_ Serious injuries to the President of the Council, M. Manis, and 


in the death of M. Berteaux, Minister for War. But the delay 
is not likely to be prolonged, and so it must be understood that 
Catholics in France are on the eve of a fresh struggle against 
an attack which is to be made on the liberty of religious teach 
ing and of a fresh attempt on the part of the secularists in 
power to snatch the souls of the children from religion and the 
Church. It is gratifying to learn that in the Laudes district 
the opposition of Catholics to any such legislation and to the 
imposition of the school manuals condemned by the Bishops 
is developing into a movement of some strength, thanks to 
the persistence of the Ordinary and the zealous work of the 
In a report 
to the General Assembly of the Society of Education and 
Teaching, Colonel Keller points to several matters which cannot 
fail to bring stength and comfort in this long struggle which 
Thanks to persevering work 


_ he is able to say that the organisation of voluntary education is 


> 


_ disposal. 
federation of the Associations by means of a Central Com- 
_ mittee. 


now sufficiently strongly based to justify further work for the 
restoration of what has been ruined by exile and spoliation. 
Catholic France must not only have the means of preserving 
her voluntary schools ; she must also be enabled to develop and 
multiply them. By saving existing establishments the future is 
prepared for. Aid and counsel and support have been given by 
the Society to the great movement of the Associations of 
Fathers of Families for the defence of the faith of the children 
against abuses of school neutrality. Thousands of medals 
have been distributed to children who have refused to use the 
condemned school books ; aggrieved parents have been supplied 
with funds to carry their grievances before the courts ; and the 
Opinions of the most eminent counsel have been placed at their 
Successful efforts have also been made for the 


From this it will be seen that Catholics will not enter 


_ upon the coming struggle as an unorganised mob, but to some 
_ extent at least as an army which has had some training and 
_ gained some discipline. 








_ THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. 
Mr. James F. Hope, M.P., has become a vice-president of the 


_ Committee of the Catholic Section, of which the Archbishop of 


Westminster is President. — 

Certain other characters have now been included in the 
Catholic scene, so as to render it, as far as possible, historically 
correct. In addition to Franciscan, Dominican, and Benedic- 
tine Friars, the Canons (Regular) of St. Mary of Bethlehem, St. 
Mary Spital, St. Bartholomew, St. Mary Overy, and Holy 
Trinity, Aldgate, will take part in the procession of the Relic, 
as well as the rectors of London parishes and the canons and 
dignitaries of St. Paul’s, who will wear red copes. To supply 
these additional characters, still more men are needed, and an 
urgent appeal is made to altar-servers and others to send in 
their names to the Hon. Secretary of the Catholic Section, Mr. 
V. M. Dunford, 55, Russell-square, W.C., so that the necessary 
arrangements may be made. It is thought that many young 
men would be willing to take part in the Catholic procession, 
and so lend honour to the Catholic cause. For the dignity and 
effectiveness of the scene much depends upon the numbers and 
the manner in which it is carried out. In addition to free 
entrance to the Palace during the time of the Pageant, reduced 
price railway tickets, and reduced price refreshments, the per- 
formers have the use of four clubs adjoining the Pageant 
grounds which have been specially furnished for their accom- 
modation. 

Full dress rehearsals are now being held, and the first public 
performance will take place on Thursday, June 8. 

The réle of the Archbishop of Canterbury will be taken by 
Mr. E. C, Finlayson, and that of the King by Mr. G. Cruickshank. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSION-GIVING. , 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


Srr,—Your correspondent *‘ Iconoclast” tells us that, after produc- 
‘ing a dialogue with himself, it seems to him that Father Bernard 
‘Vaughan’s mission-dialogues are ‘‘ undesirable, if not unbecoming.” 

His opinion is clearly not fit for his name and address; and when 
he claims to ‘‘test the feeling of fellow-priests” on the question 
“‘ whether it is not quite out of place and inconsistent with decorum 
“for any priests in God’s House to assume the réle of corner-boys,” one 
‘is not surprised that he remains concealed. 

Nothing Father Vaughan will say or do can, I fear, with all respect 
‘for ** Fconoclast’s” statement, secure for him admiration from persons 
who review his work in such temper. 

Kindly allow me to tell Father Bernard Vaughan’s friends some of 
the results of his wonderfully successful mission. 

1, Hundreds of persons, whom no missioners in the last dozen or 
-even twenty years were able to interest, came to the Sacraments in the 
past three weeks. 

2. So great was the number of men coming to confession that Father 
‘Vaughan put up a notice on the last Saturday of his mission that he 
would hear ‘‘ men only.” He was hearing till 11 o’clock p.m. 

3. The baptisms during these weeks reach the unprecedented number 
-of fifty, and the Catholic parents of these children will tell ‘* Icono- 

clast” that Father Vaughan is not a ‘‘corner-boy,” but a veritable 
-servant of God. 

4. The number of marriage-tangles set right, and the number of poor 
souls brought back to their duties by the Jesuit Fathers at this mission, 
I can give privately to ‘‘ Iconoclast ” with the means of verifying them 
if his object is to preserve ‘‘ decorum ” in God’s House. 

And now, Sir, let me assure “Iconoclast” that the clergy and 
people of this mission are not indifferent to what is due to God’s 
House. Also that the Jesuit Fathers who gave the mission are 
subject to very observant and conscientious superiors, who will not 
sanction methods that are unworthy of God’s House; and finally, 
there is the chief pastor of the flock, to whom complaint may be made 
‘instead of appealing to the ‘‘ feelings ” of others. 

I wonder what ‘‘ Iconoclast” would think of St. Francis or of Joan 
of Arc? What would be say of Francis Xavier playing cards with 
‘sailors, or of Ignatius of Loyola sitting down with a parcel of boys 
learning Latin ? 

Father Bernard Vaughan as a man of genius and as a great missioner 


-can excite interest ; he can attract; he can gather in men to hear him, 


_ and then, without hurting them, he can hold them up to their own 
‘ooking-glass, and show them how hollow their excuses are, how foolish 
their ways are, and how sad and tragic their lives. 

He is too great a man to be injured by puny criticism, and too 
spiritual a man to mind much what people think of him if he can win 
souls to God. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
T. J. Ric, M.R. 

SS. Mary and Michael’s, Commercial-road, London, E. 

P.S.—The opinions ofa layman, Mr. W. Gourley, may help to 
disperse the scruples of ‘‘ Iconoclast.” 

“Glory be to God for St. Ignatius and his rule of threes !—his three 
‘points, and three fruits, and your three Jesuits, with their ten minutes 
on daily prayer, tenon weekly Mass, ten on monthly Communion, 

-and Father Bernard with his three baptisms of labour, pain and death, 
and that irresistible Jesuit bell in between, closing one chapter and 
opening another. Whatever you have done for the people of Com- 
‘mercial-road you ought to be satisfied with the mission. The question 
‘for youis ‘ was aneffort made?’ There is only one answer to that.” 

** Canning Town, May 23.” 





S1r,—The desire of ‘* Iconoclast ” to test the feeling of his fellow- 
priests on ‘‘a new departure in mission-giving” is a very natural one. 
If, however, he succeeds in discovering it, what will he have effected ? 
If their feeling is in favour, they can satisfy it by securing the services 
of Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J., to give missions in their churches eat 
their feeling is against, they can avoid the new departure, so leng as 
they have authority in their churches. 

All agree that a certain propriety is to be observed in the matter of 
discharging our duties of the Apostolate among the people ; solemnity 
and decorum in all things touching the supernatural are of course. 
The flock expects it from the shepherd, even from the shepherd’s dog, 
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But evidently there is a diversity of opinion as to the methods which 
may be pursued in discharging the duties which exist between the 
pastor and the sheep. Father Bernard Vaughan judged that the 
“ decentia ” are not violated by his methods, and he is a priest of vast 
experience, of undoubted zeal, of dauntless courage. If he has judged 
that at SS. Mary and Michael’s, Commercial-road, such a method made 
for the promotion of God’s glory, and for the salvation of souls, this is 
prima facie an argument in its favour. Then, presumably, the rector 
of the church must have been of the same opinion, otherwise it would 
not have been adopted. So much for the procedure itself. I should 
feel slow to express disapproval in the face of such authority. On the 
other hand, there would seem to be much that is decidedly questionable. 
I was{on the mission for some years of SS, Mary and Michael’s, and 
there were many families, perhaps the majority, to whom the ‘‘ lingo” 
of the East End would have been practically as foreign as to the 
inhabitants of Mayfair. The minority of the congregation was, perhaps, 
of this manner of speech; the majority spoke English as correctly as 
the Interlocutor is represented as doing at the mission. One feels 
sympathy with the teachers in the schools, who, unless they are vastly 
changed since my day, are constantly endeavouring to correct the 
children who speak in this supposed East-End fashion. Now the 
children can quote Father Vaughan as their authority in propriety of 
speech, especially as they heard the priest use it in the church. Slang 
expressions were strictly forbidden to the children; now it has received 
the hall-mark of the priest, for children cannot be supposed to dis- 
tinguish between make-belief and reality. But, after all, I acknowledge 
that these things are of small weight against the judgment of those 
responsible for the procedure. What does seem to me to be super- 
fluous, useless, and, perhaps, harmful, is the widespread publicity 
which has béen given to the methods employed. To whose benefit 
their publication? Surely not to the people in whose presence they 
were used. Reading would be very poor sport after witnessing the 
scenes. To the general Catholic public? Asa matter of amusement, 
perhaps. As a matter of edification or utility, in my opinion, decidedly 
not. The non-Catholic public might find in them a stumbling: block. 
Unwarrantable and harmful conclusions might be drawn. If with the 
enemy they escape ridicule and scoffing, they are more fortunate than 
they deserve to be. My feeling, therefore, is that, however justifiable 
such methods may be in a particular case or in certain circumstances 
(and of these let those judge who are in a position to judge), the publica- 
tion of them is at least suspect of motive, and probably harmful to 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike. : 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Tiznry J. GROSCH. 





Sir,—It was inevitable that the methods adopted by Fathers Bernard 
Vaughan and Hassan in Commercial-road, at their recent mission, — 
should cause discussion. The real surprise springs from the introduction 
of such antiquities as ‘‘ Moore and Burgess,” and the suggestion of 
** Corner Boys” forming prototypes of the zealous missioners. 

Surely it is not difficult to find ample defence for these novel methods 
in the situation of the church, and the class of person attracted to it. 
I do not wish to insinuate, as a rigid principle, that the methods 
employed must always correspond with the intellectual capacity of the © 
congregation. There is such a thing as levelling up, as well as such a 
thing as a wise moulding of legitimate means to secure the end desired. 
And, very probably, the criticism is made, not so much because of the 
actual method or form, but because of its almost too close approximation — 
to the daily life of the East End. Would resentment be felt, had the — 
dialogues been conducted in more classical English, had Walter Pater’s 
chapter in ‘‘ Marius” ‘* A conversation not imaginary” been used as a 
model? Therein I think lies the whole difficulty—the debasing, as it 
were, of a well recognised form of instruction. Probably no objection — 
would have been raised, if the words and sense used by ‘* Bill Wilkins” 
had been transmuted into the delicate modulations of language we — 
appreciate so keenly in ‘‘ Marius.” But would the end have been — 
attained? That I very much doubt. Many in the congregation saw — 
enacted in the church a true representation of the life they had just — 
left. And the putting of direct questions, and the answers being given — 
with their own local colloquialisms, can hardly fail vividly to have 
impressed their minds, and produced such good resolutions as are made — 
in this last instalment. : 

And yet, the matter does not end here. Assuming the positive form : 
to be impugned as unfitting for church, does it not betray a certain 
insularity, a certain exclusiveness of mind? Now no one would defend 
a repetition of the form employed in Commercial-road as suitable amid — 
the austere beauty of Westminster Cathedral. The use there made of 
itis in keeping, I imagine, with St. Paul’s statement as to becoming all q 
things to all men, to winsome. And such comprehension of method is — 
surely to be found in the Catholic Church, within reasonable limits. I 
am unlearned in such things, but I suppose the offices of Compline and — 
Vespers are the Church’s liturgical services for the evening ; and yet no — 
one, complains if, as in many churches, these offices are never said or 
sung, such devotions as the Rosary and tbe Way of the Cross displacing — 
them. They are used as being more suitable for the congregation. And — 
I think ita good defence of Father B, Vaughan to say he adapted a 
classical form to the exigencies of the untutored mind. 
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Finally, what would ‘‘Iconoclast” say to such customs as obtain 
abroad, in churches, I believe, in Spain and elsewhere? I remember 
to have read of girls dancing in church, and a quaint ceremony of a 
Boy Bishop, discoursing to his fellows, and to have heard a legend, 
or was ita practice, of liberating doves in a church, in commemoration 
of the liberation of slaves years before. Would ‘ Iconoclast” still 
sign himself so, if be wrote concerning these things? And must we all 
be such, where we see things we do not immediately understand, or 
even if we at once violently dislike them ? 

Your obedient servant, 
CONVERT, 

May 21. 





Sir,—Allow me respectfully to express my disagreement with 
“Iconoclast” in his condemnation of the ‘*new departure in giving 
missions” by means of a dialogue between two priests in a church. 

1. To begin with, it is ot new, though this may be its first appear- 
ance in England, for the Jesuits, who invented it, practise it with 
marked success elsewhere—in Italy, for example. (It would be interest- 
ing to know whether it is wholly a Jesuit contrivance, or whether there 
may not have been something like it in medizeval days.) In Italy it is 
_ known briefly as the exercise of ‘‘l’Ignorante” (‘the ignorant,” 
“illiterate one”), and takes the form of a dialogue on a platform in 
the church between two priests, the one teaching and the other repre- 
senting himself as an ill-instructed and stupid person who asks the 
simplest childlike questions, to which the other Father replies rather 
elaborately. He takes occasion from the question to explain the whole 
‘doctrine of the Catholic Church on the point. It is in short an attrac- 
tive method of giving Catechism; and the ‘‘ fool” with his questions 
and interruptions requires to be no less clever and skilful than his 
instructor. It is conducted in the dialect of the poor people, so that 
they thoroughly understand it all. They relish immensely the quaint 
objections and humorous asides and witty rejoinders given on either 
side ; and the ripple of laughter that passes over the throng at ‘‘a hit, 
a very palpable hit,” keeps everyone on the gz vive. 

There is no doubt that the exercise is very popular, and it is carried 
on at certain seasons in different churches by turn in the city of Rome 
(for which I speak, and where I have seen it, and doubtless it may 
vexist elsewhere, though you find curious things in Rome that you never 
‘see anywhere else). On one occasion, for instance, when I was present 
‘at it, the discussion turned on “praying for the dead”; this led 
naturally to the catacombs. ‘‘ But what are the catacombs?” asked 
the Ignorant One, ‘‘ with a smile that was childlike and bland.” Here 
followed a description of the catacombs and their clinching argument 
against the the Protestant denial of Purgatory. ‘‘ Lots of Protestants 
go down there to see them, you know,” said he. ‘‘ Pity they wouldn’t 
stay down,” interjected the Ignorant One. (Laughter.) We may safely 
say that many of the parishioners are reached and instructed in this 
~way who would otherwise escape. 

2. The scope of the mission conducted on the same lines by Fathers 
Vaughan and Hassan was, of course, somewhat different : it was not so 
‘much an instruction as a mission of salvation. But as to its being 
**not altogether becoming ” and ‘inconsistent with decorum,” that, I 
should say, is largely a matter of taste. The people benefited by it 
vassuredly were not conscious of any indecorum, nor were the clergy, 
nor was reverence for the Hlouse of God thereby diminished. If souls 
are to be saved, and saved within the sacred edifice, then it is legitimate 
‘to adopt any means not inherently wrong towards that end. In Belgium 
they have limelight lectures on sacred subjects in the churches. I am 
far from saying that every Catholic custom found on the Continent is 
equally suited for Britishers (as, for instance, the preaching of little 
children from a pulpit in churches during Epiphany). But everything 
novel jars against somebody’s sentiments at first, and you need fo get 
accustomed toit. The supreme justification for anything of the kind 
must be its success, and in the present case success is admitted. The 
Church is very tolerant and comprehensive in regard to the adoption of 
methods of saving lost souls; and if there are many thousands of 
indifferent and lapsed Catholics in London, as well as elsewhere, who 
are absolutely untouched by the ordinary services, then fresh and novel 
or, as some would call them, extreme methods must be tried. If even 
a few souls are snatched from the jaws of hell by means of the 
** Dialogue ” Missions, ‘‘ Iconoclast,” I am sure, would cease to trouble 
‘himself about any supposed want of decorum. The sanctity of the 
Church and the reverence due to the Presence of God are not in any 
way offended by them ; rather is it putting the House of God to the 
best of uses. It is following out Our Lord’s injunction, Comfelle 
-intrare, and St. Paul’s principle, Omnibus omnia factus sum ut omnes 
facerem salvos. The same remark applies to the ‘* Motor-chapel ” 
venture, with the object of reaching the outlying Catholic and non- 
Catholic population. It isa splendid idea. We must go ahead, and 
strike out new lines and adapt ourselves to the times. 

Iam, &c., 
IImenry G. GRAHAM. 

Motherwell, May 21. 
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S1r,—May I be allowed to thank ‘‘Iconoclast” for his letter in 
your issue of to-day, in which he expresses the feelings of a large 
majority on the subject of the new departure in mission-giving in the 
East End. It has been a source of distress and astonishment to many 
of us (admirers as we are of the good Fathers of the Society of Jesus) 
that such exhibitions in a church have been allowed. It is absurd, or 
at best a mistake, to judge of it as having done good because of the 
large numbers who were drawn to attend, because a crowd would 
always flock to that as to any other new ‘‘ variety” entertainment. _ 

Surely we may be relieved from such irreverent exhibitions in 
fature ? 

Yours, &c., 
REVERENCE, 

May 20. 





S1r,—No one will question the intense earnestness and zeal for souls 
which aninates our great East-end missioner but surely this is a case 
where the end does not justify the means. ’ 

I would like to know if the Blessed Sacrament was removed whilst 
these dialogues took place, which appear to me a kind of desecration. 

I sincerely trust many of our churches will not follow this example. 

It is a sensational age, but the Catholic faith is best and most con- 
vincing when left to its bare and naked simplicity. 

Yours, &c., 
SACERDOS. 





S1r,—With the letter and protest of ‘‘ Iconoclast” I entirely agree, 
and I thank bim. The entertainments of Moore and Burgess were 
refined and amusing; the entertainments of Father Vaughan and 
Father Hassan are mere buffoonery and that of the worst type since it 
has religion for its object. The poor do not like to have their sins, 
their weakness, their misery, treated in the mode and fashion of the 
Music Hall. Itis said to be a revival of the old Franciscan Mystery 
Plays. God help us! It is said that their method draws a crowd. If 
the two Reyv. Fathers walked down Commercial-road in their night 
attire they would draw a crowd, but with what benefit to religion? 

Yours faithfully, 
F. Ferix, O.S.F.C. 

Franciscan Monastery, Pantasaph, Holywell, N. Wales. 





THE BAWDEKIN. 


S1r,—The very interesting remarks of your correspondent on the 
subject of the Altar-canopy or Bawdekin (the English version of the 
Italian Baldacchino) in general and of that just erected at Letchworth 
in particular present an opportunity for correcting a general misappre- 
hension, in which your correspondent apparently shares, as expressed in 
his words, ‘*In our English churches at least, whether ancient or 
modern, the ciborium is almost unknown. .. . The architects of the 
north, on the other hand, abandoned that early tradition, and built 
bebind the altar the reredos .. . the great east window.” The opinion 
generally held is more fully as follows: There are no remains of a 
ciborium in our ancient English churches, and that is quite consistent 
with the fact that the east window, whether great or little, so character- 
istic of English Gothic architecture, could not admit of a ciborium being 
placed in front of it, and therefore our medizval architects abandoned 
that early tradition, and never placed a canopy over the altar; but where 
the ceiling was vaulted that was reckoned as representing the canopy, 
and where not, then the reredos gave the required dignity and emphasis 
to the Holy Table. This is partly true and partly untrue, as may be 
seen by taking each point separately. There are no remains of a 
canopy supported on four legs such as the ciborium, it is true ; but it 
does not follow that the ciborium is the only form of a baldacchino, nor 
that the medizeval architects of the north did not follow the tradition of 
placing a canopy over the altar, for we know that they did. Secondly, 
as the vault, where it exists, usually covers the whole of the chancel or 
choir, if it can in any way be regarded not as a method for fire-proofing 
the part it covers but as a canopy, then it is a canopy over the whole 
part of the building it covers in general and not over the altar in par- 
ticular, and in such a case, if the altar is to reckon its ceiling as its 
canopy, so also should the bishop’s throne. But the mediaeval architects 
did not so think. Thirdly, although there are still remaining some 
magnificent reredoses, either well preserved as those in Durham, St. 
Alban’s, and Winchester Cathedrals, or hacked about as in the lady 
chapel at Gloucester, the reredos as a distinct architectural feature was 
comparatively rare, but sufficiently represented to enable architects, 
who seem able only to copy and utterly unable to invent, to flood the 
land with all sorts, sizes, and shapes of reredoses in answer to the 
raging craze for this special and often odious type of altar decoration ; 
and as from the wealth of remains of the furniture that was to be 
found in our churches in pre-Reformation times they can now restore 
an ancient church to something like its former appearance, yet they have 
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never restored the altar canopy, for the simple reason that, not knowing 
what the English form was like, they are prepossessed with the idea 
that a bawdekin mzs¢ be a ciborium, or a thing standing on four legs, 
and that they must not hide the view of the east window above or of 
their, very often, terrible reredos below. Yet here in this corner of 
the world are ancient parish churches with their altar canopies still 
remaining, canopies of three distinct types, and capable of being copied, 
adapted and glorified. They are, of course, strictly correct in that 
they fulfil the requirement of the ‘‘ Caer. Episcop.” of covering the entire 
altar and the predella. We were told at Oscott, in spite of the terrible 
Puginesque arrangement there, that the tabernacle was never to be 
made a base for the altar crucifix, nor for the exposition throne, yet 
architect after architect designs, and monumental mason after 
monumental mason erects gorgeous reredoses with a canopy certainly 
in the middle but standing on, or at least only partly covering the 
tabernacle, or rather the stone base or cupboard into which the 
tabernacle is inserted, as though they and they alone were the 
interpreters of the rubrics and directions of the Church, and their word 
final and binding. Reserved in the tabernacle or, contrary to legisla- 
tion, exposed upon it, the Blessed Sacrament does get honoured with 
a canopy, and a very skimpy one at that; but in Holy Mass, that being 
a very minor rite of the Church now, Benediction being the highest and 
most gorgeous, no special honour need be accorded to It. The West- 
minster Decrees distinctly state that the altar should be made suitable 
for exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, but this does not mean that 
we are to erect pretentious reredoses with a central niche and canopy 
only accessible by making the altar a subsidiary feature and 
turning it into a stair-landing with sometimes the stairs—movable 
ones, of course—continued up still higher and standing on the very 
altar itself, where the surface is purposely left clear of flower vases and 
candlesticks. 

If I may be allowed to speak of myself, I can make the matter 
still clearer. Soon after my conversion, one good priest several times 
asked me to design a reredos for his new church. I declined, as I felt 
that being a new convert I did not know what the requirements of the 
Church in this respect were. Several years later he renewed his request, 
but by this time I had studied the matter, and knew that it is required 
that over the high altar in all cathedral churches, and over every altar 
where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, there must, and over all altars 
there may, be a baldacchino or canopy covering not only the whole 
altar, but also the priest standing on the predella and ministering at the 
altar, and, furthermore, I now know how this requirement was carried 
out in pre-Reformation days from the several examples around me, and 
which explain the magnificent canopy said to have been placed by 
Bishop Grandisson over the high altar at Exeter. Accordingly, I made 
several perspective sketches of altar, reredos, and bawdekin based on or 
adapted from these examples,—for like my brother architects, I am 
only a copyist, and not an inventor—and expressed my preference for 
one of them. This one also appears to have appealed to my friend or 


_ to his architect, one of the most noted of our day, for that design was 


carried out, the architect, of course, supplying his own detail. 
Now what was the ancient English bawdekin as exemplified in these 


instances? It was (a) simply an inner and lower roof stretching from 


wall to wall on the north and south sides of the altar, but carried no 
further west than the predella or altar rails (Stretford, Elerefordshire). 
This must not be confused with the boarding in or panelling of the 
trusses of the roof that is sometimes to be found, especially in modern 
work, over the whole chancel. In some cases this inner roof is 
supported on the north and south sides by timber posts against the 
walls, and so resembles the ciborium, but not standing clear as in the 
case of the ciborium (Brilley, HerefordShire) ; (4) an inner roof or 


tester stretching from wallto wall, but the parts in the corners, formed 


by the junction of the east wall with the north and south walls, flat, 
while the central portion rises into an arched vault following the line 
of the arch of the east window (the North Chantry, or St. John’s, 
Chapel, Ludlow Parish Church) ; (c) a sort of inner roof or ceiling not 


_ Supported by the walls, nor on legs, but hanging by chains from the 
roof (Clun, Shropshire). 


In all these cases there is no interference 
whatever with the east window. The bawdekin designed by me was 
the Ludlow shape hung by chains as at Clun. 

The ideal Gothic altar suitable for the Exposition of the Blessed 


Sacrament based on ancient precedent will therefore stand against a 


reredos or against the east wall, with a canopy of wood or metal, 
coloured and gilt (Bishop Grandisson’s was, I believe, of silver) or else 
of cloth or other material stretched over a frame, covering altar and 
predella, and so dispensing with the little central canopy and niche. 
If the reredos extends the whole width of the sanctuary, then a doorway 
north or south of the altar will give access to the space behind the 
reredos, as at St. Alban’s, Winchester, and Tideswell. At the back 
steps will lead up to the centre of the reredos upon the top of which 
will be the throne for the Mass crucifix, or the monstrance, — If against 
the east wall, then a narrow chamber or passageway will be thrown out, 
as at Ludlow, to contain the stairs, and the central niche of the reredos 
can be perforated to form the throne. Or the altar may be brought 
sufficiently forward, either from reredos or east wall, to admit the steps, 
while the altar has a low reredos of its own upon which to place the six 
candlesticks and crucifix or monstrance as in the case of my design. 
The tabernacle will not be ‘‘ shoved ” away into a cupboard constructed 
out of the base of the throne, but will stand clear so as to be veiled as 
it should be. A tabernacle in a cupboard cannot be veiled, that is, 
covered with a veil hanging over and all round it. 


Rogert A, Davis. 
Broxwood, Herefordshire, May 20. 





C. T..S. PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to say, in answer to Mr. S, A, Doody’s 
entirely reasonable suggestion, that we have for some time past added 
the date of publication to those of our pamphlets which deal with 
events contemporary with the time at which they are written. - It ought 
to have been done from the first. 

Yours obediently, 


JAMES BRITTEN. 
May 21. 


ROOK BARGAINS.—Harmsworth’s History of the World 


8 vols., 30s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas and Gazeteer, 63s., for 30s. ; Burke's 
Armoury, 1884, rare, £4 4s. ; Phillimore’s How to Write the History ofa Family, 
1887, 25s., scarce; Pedrick’s Monastic Seals of the XIII. Century, 1902, 25s. 5 
Jewitt’s Corporation Plate, 2 vols., £5 5s., for 30s.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 
1908, 31s. 6d, net, for 21s. ; Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, 18s., for gs, ; Farmer, The 
Public School Word Book, 21s., for 8s. 6d. ; Fox Davies’ Heraldic Badges, 5s., for 
as.; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols,, 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Vernon Lee’s Studies 18th. 
Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s.; How to Collect Continental China, 6s., for 4s. 5 
Meakin’s Lord of the Moors, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Slater’s How to Collect Books, 6s.,. 
for 4s. Authors’ and Publishers’ Remainders Purchased. Valuable Books, 
purchased or exchanged for others). BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16,, 
JOHN BRIGHT-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





THE CORONATION APPEAL of the NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN is issued to all 
Patriots who desire to secure health and happiness for miserable 
and neglected children. Gifts large or small may be sent to 


Robert J. Parr, Director, 40, Leicester-square, W.C. 










[HE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under} - 
Royal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers :} 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm,} 

Esq., 440, Strand. ) 


Frep. W, HowE.t, Secretary. ff 








PRIEST'S COLLARS, ®* “Ss Stee 


MANUFACTURES. CLOTH-FACED PAPER OR 
SPECIAL WATERPROOF. No Laundry Troubles. 


ALWAYS A NEW COLLAR. Cheaper than washing. 
MEY’S, 9, NEWGATE-STRET, LONDON, E.C. (opposite G. P.O). 






















IN THE SEARCH FOR PERFECT HEALTH 


refreshing rest anda suitable diet are necessities which must be 
found. At BAYLIS HOUSE, SLOUGH, BUCKS, you 
have both—under medical supervision—at moderate cost. It is 
not a house full of Invalids, but a Country Mansion where you 
can find happy congenial souls, or quiet idleness. There are 
many places of historic interest in the neighbourhood. Twenty- 
five minutes from Paddington. ‘ 
Write The Secretary, N manie House, Slough, Bucks, for 
{ Jree Illustrated Literature. 






The County of Essex is rich in the records of Catholic 
history. Along the river may be seen the ancient Pilgrim 
churches for those who crossed over on their way to the 
Shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury. 


In every village around, the ancient churches stand out 
prominently against the sky; they were the centre of the 
life of our Catholic forefathers who built them. 


They are no longer ours; the storm has passed over 
our land, and we dre left to repair the ruin as best we 
can. The Home of the Blessed Sacrament is a Barn, 
The various modern sectarian bodies have each their 
places of worship ; the Church of God has only a disused 
barn outside the village. 


This is not a story from the mission fields of Africa, 
but a reality—a few miles from London—in a district 
which soon will become engulfed in the outer ring of 
London’s suburbs. 


Before His Grace the Archbishop sent me here there 
was a distance of 22 miles between the neighbouring 
churches. 


You have it in your power to help us in the work for 
souls. Send quickly what you can afford, that the Faith 
may be deepened in thehearts of Catholics, and may 
spread among our neighbours round about us. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


Mass weekly for benefactors. 
Rey. C. CARLESS, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 


Sen i le ee 


R 


= 


_ my book. 
_teport, and willbe sent by post to those who apply for it. 
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THE OLD SYRIAC GOSPELS. 


_ §1r,—I have now received a report from Dr. Arthur Hjelt, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of MHelsingfors, concerning 
Appendix I. in my edition of the Old Syriac Gospels. The monks 
did not allow Dr. Hjelt to use a re-agent; he could therefore examine 
only those passages which are visible without it. In 133 passages he 
finds that I am right as against Dr. Burkitt ; and in 2x others he thinks 
that my reading is possible. Those in which he finds Dr. Burkitt right 
as against me are seven in number; and those where his reading is 
ssible, rather than mine, are 11. Seven of these, however, I dispute, 
ecause the extra syllable, consisting generally of only one letter, which 
I added to these words, was seen by me only with the re-agent. 

For the benefit of those who possess my book, I subjoin a list of the 
verses verified, 

Matt. i. 2; ii, 25 163 iii, 33 v.19; vili. 163 viii. 24 and 29 are 
partly in my favour, and partly in Dr. Burkitt’s. 

Matt. xv, 23 XVi. 93 Xviil, 153 193 xix, II; xxi, 38; xxiv. 2; 
XXV. II 5 XXVi. 24 asin text; 293 xxvii. 20; 373; 43; “Markiv. 1; 
Vv. 183 vi. 553 vill. 2; 125 xi. 225 xiii. 25; 273 28; xiv. 19; 22; 
24.3 xvi. 4; 82; Lukei. 703 79; 803 ii. 83 95,123 153-iv. 35; 
Siem RON AO'ss Ve dis a TO st 2020s) VE S3\3/) WIL, Lol "aK. (B26 a, a 
PELE SANs: BIN) 92,5) SIVe4E Su XVs, O) fh) X Vin 29is eK VUla TA Sh) MIX) As) XK, 39's 
KX. 15\3) 3 3 xxii. 45 5 Jobn i. '4r 3 423 i. 14,3 203 213 21); iv, 21; 
353 vi. II, five words; vi. 19, a much-doubted word ; 37; vii. II; 


aC SUMOMS Glog VALUE Boor 33s) lee) Ds, sce 3Gl se Xie) VsieIS sy 20) st Ve 


conjectured by Dr. Burkitt, but read by me; xii. 373 
Miller JS" KV FO FIT 5:5 RKv Te 

Also in the Supplement to Appendix I., pp. 294-299: Matt. ii. 9; 
fii. 145 Vv. 423 vill. 43 xvii. 20; xxiii. 17; xxiv. 22; 41. Marki. 29; 


293 


vi. 49; Vill. 2; Luke i. 153 ii. 9; vii. 385 443 Vill. 49; x. 33 xi. 83 


Bose. SF wh1Ols Sis. FOS) KUTA S923. RVNIOTANS!  XIXs 12) 3) Xks33'3 
xxi, 125 xxiii. 18; 49; John vi. 525 vii. 255.45; ix. II. 

Of the words which Dr. Hjelt thinks possible, he has underlined 21 
an my favour: Mark viii. 25; Lukev.1; 18; 222; viii. 191 3 xix. 1; 
65107 § | Xxill..49)5\ Jon vi. 25; ix) Qs x. 29 5° xii. 2373) xv..63)'24 3 
xvili. 2. And in the Supplement, pp. 294-299; Matt. xxi. 24; Mark 
xiv. 4; xvi. 7. Here Dr. Hjelt, not having the re-agent, did not see 
the segyame points. Luke xxii, 6 ;. xxiii. 35. 

In the following passages Dr. EHjelt underlines 7 of Dr. Burkitt’s 
meadings as correct: Matt. xxii. 19; Luke xix. 5a dot; *John xiii. 
22. In the Supplement, John iii. 21 ; vii. 32; x. 9; xiii. 38. 

And Ir as possible: Matt. viii. 24 partly; 29 partly; cf. sera. 
Mark xi. 20; xiv. 9; *xvi. *8t ; Luke v. 221 ; *ix. 38; xix. *28. In 
the Supplement, *Mark xvi. 5; Luke xii. 42; *xvi. 16. 

I do not, however, accept all these 18 corrections to my own work. 
Those which i have marked with an asterisk I at first read as Dr. 
Burkitt and Dr. Hjelt have done. But a slight touch with the re-agent 
revealed to me an additional final letter, or syllable, which some- 
times put the word in the plural, but has now faded away. 

Seldom has a wish been so quickly fulfilled as that which was 
expressed by your Reviewer on April 29. 

r. Burkitt has displayed great learning and ingenuity in his 
emendations of those passages which did not please him. But he has 
worked under the great disadvantage of never having perused one half. 
of the manuscript—that half, in fact, which contained the most difficult 
passages. And what we chiefly want to have is the text as it was 


written in the second century ; not as it has been revised in the 


In forty-one cases he has attempted to correct words that 
24 by Dr. 


twentieth. 
‘had been rightly read by the original transcriber : 


-Rendel Harris, 8 by me, 8 by Dr. Burkitt himself, 2 by Dr. Bensly 


and 2 by Bensly and Burkitt together. This was imprudent, for 


there are now four people who witness that the correction was 


unnecessary, viz., the original transcriber, myself, my sister, Mrs. 
Gibson (to whom I showed all such divergencies when at Sinai in 1906), 
and Dr. Hjelt. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate intend to prepare a leaflet suitable for 
placing in the pocket which they have put in the binding at the end of 
It will contain a more detailed explanation of Dr. Hijelt’s 


Yours faithfully, 
AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 
Cambridge, May 22. 





THE ROSE OF ENGLAND. 


S1r,—The origin of our English emblem in the national badge will 
doubtless interest many of your readers, specially in this year of the 
Coronation. Did it not come straight from the Pope, and, therefore, 
do we not owe it to the Catholic Church? Edward I., our ideal 
Catholic Sovereign, as Mgr. Moyes justly calls him, joined St. Louis 
in the eighth and last Crusade while he was yet a Prince. After many 
wicissitudes and having been in danger of losing his life more than once, 
he availed himself of a truce with the Saracens to return homewards. 
His father having died in his absence, Edward with his heroic spouse 
wisited the Pope, and being féted as the hero of the hour the Holy 
Father conferred upon him the honour of the Golden Rose (see 


Lingard). This may well be the cause of the rose becoming our 
national flower. But, perhaps, other of your readers may give a better 
feason, 


Yours truly, 
H. WILBERFORCE. 
Earnscliffe, Parkwood-road, Boscombe. 





THE ABBEY, CO. FERMANAGH. 


Srr,—In reply to **F.S.A. Scot,” the Addey which he inquires for in 
your last issue, viz, Abbey, Co. Fermanagh, is Ederney, which is 
about 3 miles north of Irvinestown. The Abbey is on Inishmore or 
Davy’s Island, in the parish of Magheracoolmoney. 

Ms Yours very truly, 
t W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD. 

Enniscorthy, May 22. 
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——ALLELUIA, ALLELUIA !|— 


After seven long years of hard struggle the New 
Church of the Sacred Heart at Shanklin, I.W.,, 
proudly raises its head, free and unfettered, at last. 
It will be consecrated to God for ever on the 


FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART (June 23) 


Zl am able to pay for the BASE of the Stone Altar 
which, at the last moment and unexpectedly, I had 
to order in compliance with the Church’s regulations. 


Which is it to be? 
CONSECRATION OR NO CONSECRATION ?2 


It rests with you, dear readers, to settle this point. 
My means are exhausted, and I am at your mercy. 
Will you allow a paltry sum of £40 to deprive the 
Loving Heart of this supreme delight, and that on 
its solemn Birthday ? 


THERE 1S) NOs TIME':.TO: BE! LOST 


Lovers of the Sacred Heart, arise in your hundreds, 
and send this very day your square foot of Caen 
stone, marble, alabaster, or porphyry in the shape of 
pence, shillings, pounds or notes; do not say “I 
have no porphyry to send, so I send nothing.” Send 
something, be it ever so little, for the Stone Altar of 
the Sacred Heart to the 


Rev. EM. DE BOM, Hy 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Shanklin, I.W. 


NV.B.—Holy Mass 1s offered every Friday for all 
benefactors. 





EPISCOPAL AUTHORISATION. 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA, 
Practical Sympathy is Most Urgently Needed. 


J LOVERS OF ST. ANTHONY, do please give usa helpIng hand to com- 
plete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament. ‘3 

¥ At one time we thought God had abandoned this poor Struggling Mission, © 
but it was only atrial. | God wished to reveal to us that if we did what we 
could for His Honour and Glory He would do the rest. 


"| Since the opening of our small Sacristy-Church, just two years ago—in spite 
of much opposition to our Holy Faith—great things have been achieved. 
Already Seventy-Four Converts have been received, and many more are 
under instruction. 


{| Through the generosity of the Faithful we have accomplished Four Great | 
Things: (1) Secured a magnificent site. (2) Presbytery completed. (3) A 
beautiful Club-room. (4) Portion of the Church built, Thank God, all 
this has been accomplished and paid for and no debt on the Mission. We 
still have sufficient energy left to complete the building of the Church, if 
you, dear reader, will only rally around and send us the necessary means 
for AS purchase of the materials. How many hods of bricks will you 
sen 


{| It is we who toil in the Saviour’s Vineyard, but the merits of our work are 
shared, in ample measure, by those who furnish us the means to do the 
works of God. Those gifts, we know, often come from privations and 
sacrifices which ‘are the admiration of the Angels. Undoubtedly they 
receive a recompense from Him to Whom they are offered. We can pay | 
back only feebly by our prayers, but be assured that we do not fail in this 
sacred duty for all our Benefactors. 


¥ If Catholics could Nts realise for themselves the facts relating to this 
Struggling Mission, both for what is being done and what could be done 
and what is not done, itis certain that they would be more alive to the real 
and urgent necessity of doing something for us, were it only to offer a 
little prayer each day for the spread of that Faith which they think they 
love dearer than life itself. 


{ By helping us to complete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament you 
are thus aiding in the Conversion of England, All our hopes of success 
are in your co-operatian. Surely you will not refuse! You may not be 
to do much indeed, but you can help a little, and a multitude of “ littles” 
means a great deal, for our people are the poorest of the poor, 


| Remember ! The little Sacristy-Church is now far too small, many are turned 
away Sunday by Sunday for want of room. How sad to turn away Seekers 
after Truth! All this could be remedied if you were to send‘ your 
donation Now. : 


Address—FATHER H. W. GRAY, 
St. Anthony’s Church, Fakenham, Norfolk, England. 


P.S.—I will gratefully and promptly acknowltdge the smallest donation 
and send with my acknowledgment a Picture of the Sacred Heart and 
St. Anthony of Padua, 


ET A 
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THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


S1r,—Father Higley is such a hero of mine that it pains me to seem 
at disagreement. But, perhaps, when I have further explained myself, 
our disagreement may be’a vanishing point. 

(1) I ‘really value the founding of what will be the fifth Catholic 
home in England for the mentally defective.” My first letter 
expressed my appreciation. My second letter need only repeat the 
message of the first. 

(2) I took exception to this passage in the original article : 


When a feeble-minded girl arrives at maturity, and is not 
under organised supervision, she becomes a danger to herself and to 
the community, &c. 


I said that this passage was a confusion of the feeble-minded with the 


** sexually feeble-willed”—(z.e., with those whom the Royal Com- 
mission calls ‘* Moral imbeciles”). In view of the distinction made by 
the Commission I still maintain that the above passage confuses these 
two classes. 

Father Higley writes : 


One sees mentally defective boys ruined in health by evil 
habits, and mentally defective girls coming over and over again to 
the maternity wards. 


My commentary on this is: ! 


First. One sees boys who are not mentally defective ruined in health 
by evil habits. Does Father Higley suggest that anyone who is 
injuring his health by immorality should be detained in an institution ? 
And, sapienti pauca, does Fatber Higley think that detention in an 
institution will cure this habit in boys? On the contrary is it nota 
fact that institutions—even public schools of the wealthiest classes—are 
particularly subject to this moral epidemic ? 

Secondly, if mentally defective girls are constantly coming back to 
the maternity wards, I cannot see that they are thereby a danger to the 
community. To me it would seem that the community is a danger to 
them. The poor creature who has been ill-treated is to be imprisoned 
in an institution. Would it not be wiser to catch the brute who has 
ill-treated her and imprison him? Again, sapzenti pauca, can a feeble- 
minded girl be a danger to anyone ? 

I will quote a passage from Dr. Alice Johnson’s article on the 
** Gheel Colony for the Insane,” Zhe Month, February, 1911. 


During twenty-two years there have been only four cases 
of pregnancy and ¢he fault of the paternity in no one case rested 
wéth a patient, In another country I could cite an enclosed 
asylum where there were five cases of pregnancy in ten 
years (p. 134). 

Father Higley also suggests that we are all prone to sin, but that 
*¢ where there is little intelligence there is little malice.” 

lagree. But I donot see how this proves that the poor feeble- 
minded are such a danger to the community that they should be given 
enforced segregation. I should have thought that the community is 
suffering most from a malice that is not joined with feeble- 
mindedness. 

(3) I took exception to the werds : 


Without this segregation the British public must in time 
consist of more mentally deficient people, as the feeble-minded 
give the world more children thaa do the normal in the ratio of 
7'3to 4. That is a mathematical fact from which there is no 
escape ! 


I ventured to say that far from being a mathematical fact, and, 
therefore, a fact agreed upon by the experts, it isa greatly disputed theory 
—and no fact. 

Mr. Jno. Powell brings me to book because I suppress all the 
authorities on the other side. 

He does not see that I have disproved this ‘‘ mathematical fact” if I 
have quoted one authority on this side. I have quoted one of the greatest 
authorities, Sir J. Crichton Browne, in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission. 

Let me quote two other authorities in their evidence before the same 
Commission. Dr. Mercier said: 


The statistics, supposing them to be wholly trustworthy, are 
deprived ofall value by the absence of any statistics of similar 
hereditary influence in the sane. For aught we know to the 
contrary, hereditary influence, tending as we suppose to produce 
insanity, may exist in the families of the sane in quite as great 
intensity. . . . While then we may continue to regard it as a 
prima facie likelihood that the children of persons of feeble mind 
will be more likely to be feeble-minded than the children of 
normal persons, we cannot rate this likelihood so high as to justify 
the adoption of extreme measures with a view to prevent reproduc- 
tion by such persons. 


A medical representative of the Board of Education gave the 
following evidence : 


Drink, phthisis, depravity of living in the parent are much more 
frequently associated with feeble-mindedness in the child than 
direct or even indirect heredity. There is, again, reason for 
believing that the feeble-minded recruit their own class to a lesser 
extent only; the evidence for this resting (@) upon the fact of 
their offspring participating in the general law of healthy birth ; 
(6) upon the indication that fertility of the feeble-minded is a 
diminishing factor in spite of their occasional augumented sexual 
activity, and (c) finally upon the enormous infant mortality among 
the so-called feeble-minded. 


I need not say that I do not urge these authorities as conclusive— 


except in so far as they destroy the alleged ‘* mathematical fact ” of |. 


"2 to 4. 
: Sather Higley writes 2 propos of this: ‘*I will not argue with 
Father McNabb about a decimal point.” I wish our argument was 
about a decimal point. 

It was about the so-called ‘‘ mathematical fact that the feeble-minded 
give to the world more children than the normal in the ratio of 


7°3 to 4.” 
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LOWEST SUMMER PRICES. 


CP? J. COCKERELL & CO., Tower House, Trinity-square,E.C. 
BY ROYAL WARRANTS. 


House (Coal. as uss cia sn Bo mctoesig Peas, Hard Steam) <n ss¢evaeaey w= 1228. 
Best (Coal (3.2 suc) we atare'a een sles ee ae Bright Cobbles.c ctv. acces 21S. 
Best, Silkstone... os easeonse ie) 25s Hard Cobbles ...,....0.02 205. 
Best Kitchen \\c ish sie detasiadeen tt a2 Tower Kitcheners ....00++ 17S. 6d. 
ELouse Nats csicjelbucticle somes lane 22S. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION, 
Telegrams ‘* Wallsend,” London. Tel, No. 1027 Avenue (5 lines). 


Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 


CORN FLOUR 


contains 40 TIMES more proteid nourishment 
than ordinary Corn Flour. 
Ordinary Corn Flour—o’37 proteid, 





PLASMON sez, Le oie 
BLANCMANGE IN PERFECTION. 
4d. packet, 


PLASMON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY, 





Surely your friends are not going to 
forsake you now, so near the finish ? 


So writes one of the most generous supporters 
of the church at Pickering. 

Do not think, kind friends, that because our 
Hall and Lower Tower have been opened, it is 
time for you to take a rest from your generosity. 
The builder has received another certificate for 
4400 for work done, and is naturally anxious for 
early payment. 

Towards this sum I have—nil. 

We are nearing the end of our anxieties and 
troubles. The Church and Hall and building are 
built and in use, thank God. But they ave not yet 
paid for. 

There is a sum of almost £800 and also 
expenses of water and gas fittings still needed to 
complete the con¢ract price. 

Will you not make one final effort to pay that 
off and have done with tt. 

I do not want to go on begging any more than 
you want to be bothered with my appeals. But 
I put it to you, what can I do? 

I know you agree with me the Church and 
Hall had to be built—the salvation of souls 
demanded it. And having been built they must 
be paid for—common honesty demands it. 
Hence what can I do but beg? To digI am not 
able (though I Zave to cook and scrub and do 
other manual and menial work) but to beg I am 
not ashamed, since it is in a good cause. 

But begging—even in a good cause—is not 
easy, and I pray God it may soon cease to be 
necessary. 

Do you, kind reader, help to remove that 
necessity. 

Take thy cheque-book and write £100, £20, 
45, even 58., according as you feel able, 

Do tt now. 


— 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 


R. B., £1; Lieut.-Col., £1 ; Reader of “ Martyr’s 
Field,” £1; Matthew Liddell, Esq., 41; P. C. 
McC., £1; J. E., Ar; Rev. Father S., 10s, 6d. ; 
Captain R., ros.; Hon. Mrs. C., £1: 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. ; 
SASS eA ET EE TR PE A EL A EL SS YT PS ES 
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In view of the authorities I have quoted it is hoped we shall hear no 
‘more about this mathematical fact. 

(4) I have written at great length on this subject, because careful 
observation extending over a number of years has led some of us to 
‘see the beginning of a most dangerous and immoral movement. 

We are becoming more and more conscious that in these delicate 
“questions respecting life, death, sex, maternity, enforced celibacy, we 
simply cannot follow a non-Catholic lead. No scholarship, or practical 
experience, or obvious philanthropy is a guarantee that a non-Catholic 
may not utter some principle flatly opposed to Catholic ethical 
standards. 

Moreover, the virus of this new ethical epidemic has found its way 
into high quarters. At the recent ‘‘ Poor Law Conference” held at the 
“Guildhall the writer of one of the principal papers said : 


Your Central Council does not expect me to go fully into what 
Ifmean. But it must be tackled before many years. Andif I do 
not urge segregation or suryical sterilisation, it is not because it is 
utopian and impracticable, but because public opinion is (perhaps) 
not yet educated. ; 


At this same Conference a paper was circulated amongst some of the 
delegates. It is of such a calm scientific character that an ordinary 
reader might not detect its hideous immorality. It could not possibly 
be printed in the columns of Zhe Tad/et. It is a proposal of a new 
«method of dealing with degenerates and feeble-minded. 

The advocates of these immoral or dangerous doctrines are doing 
their best to ‘‘educate public opinion.” They are usually quite 
innocent and amiable sooial workers—men and women. They address 
‘religious gatherings, &c. They are only too pleased to educate Catholics. 
But some! of us refuse to be educated in the name of biassed and 


“inaccurate’statistics worked up into crude generalisations. 


Yours, &c., 
VINCENT McNasp, O.P. 
Holy Cross, Leicester. 





THE MARTYRS OF TYBURN. 


S1r,—Ii7am the Trunk of the first Tyburn Tree. I have twelve 
‘branches ;, so, I am complete. We, trunk and branches, each 
subscribe £1 a quarter to Tyburn Convent; thus, we thirteen 
contribute £52 per annum. The second Tyburn Tree has a trunk 
and eight branches; it requires four more branches to become a 
complete Tyburn Tree. When this Tree is fully grown, asI hope it 
‘soon will be (perhaps in consequence of this letter) the two Trees 
between them will be paying fa/f the yearly interest which the 
Community of Tyburn Convent has to find, and a little over. If 
two more Trees (making four in all) can be planted and come to 
maturity, the whole yearlyinterest will be secured, anda little over. This, 
obviously, will be a great help to the good nuns. The completion of 
the second Tree, and the growth of two more, will greatly assist. 
Those wikling to subscribe 41 a quarter, please communicate with the 
Very Rev. Mother Superior, Tyburn Convent, 6, Hyde Park-place, W. 
‘The wonderful gatherings at Tyburn on the occasion of the ‘* Walk 
from Newgate to Tyburn” (Sunday, April 30) and on the Feast of the 
Blessed English Martyrs (May 9) when his Grace the Archbishop 
of Westminster drew the pilgrims thither, were a great encouragement 
‘to all lovers of Tyburn, amongst whom am I, 

Z TYBURN TREE. 





AN INDULGENCED PROTESTANT HYMN? 


S1r,—In"**St. Dominic’s Hymn-Book,” issued in 1901 with the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan, there is appended to Mrs. Alexandet’s 
hymn ‘Once in David’s royal [7ecte Royal David’s] city,” which has 
‘lately been authorised by the Bishops as an addition to their approved 
list, the following note :. 

‘© Indulgences: 1. Three hundred days for every day of a Novena 
‘before Christmas. 

2. Plenary Indulgence on any one day of the Novena or on any of 
the eight days following it.—Pius IX., January 5, 1849.” 

If this be correct, is it not a unique instance of an indulgence attached 
to a’ Protestant composition ? 

Yours obediently, 
JAMES BRITTEN, 





TRANSFERRED FEASTS. 4 


S1r,—Our feast-days, generally speaking, are anniversaries, z.¢., 
‘days on which we annually commemorate some great mystery of our 
holy faith, or the death of the Saints, ‘‘dies qua sancti aeternam 
ingrediuntur vitam,” as S. C. R. puts it. It is obvious that an 
anniversary, to deserve the name, should be kept on the date of the 
event if possible; and upon this the S. C. R. also insists. The 
merutt beatas, tor Confessors, is preferable to the meruzt supremos. As 
regards the feast of St. Bede, it should be borne in mind that, for the 
Universal Church, it was a ‘* novum officium ” ; and though the feast 
had been granted to England, to be kept on October 29, and this was 
consequently his guasz natalitia, the rule laid down for a new office 
in the General Decree of November 21, 1893, was applied. ‘‘ Si ex 
duobus festis, quorum alterum sit antiqaum, alterum novum, unum sit 
in die natalitia, aliud in quasi-natalitia, illud ceteris paribus haic 
praefertur.” And so it happened that St. Bede could not be left where 
he had been for so many years, but was promoted to his true anniversary. 
The inconvenience is after all not very great, for the new editions of 
the Breviary follow each otber at present very rapidly, and there we 
find all the feasts in their proper places. 

As to the other questions of ‘'C. E. H.” a reply will, no doubt, be 
forthcoming from’the Compiler of the English Ordo, 

Yours, &c., 
KALENDARIST, 

May 22, 5 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.S LIST. 
ESSAYS. 


By the Rev. HENRY IGNATIUS DUDLEY RYDER. 


With Frontispiece. 8vo. 9s. net (Inland postage, 5d.), 

Contents: A Jesuit Reformer and Poet—Reyelations of 
the After World—Savonarola—M. Emery, Superior of St. 
Sulpice (1789-1811)—Auricular Confession—The Pope and 
the Anglican Archbishops—Ritualism, Roman Catholicism, 
and Converts—On Certain Ecclesiastical Miracles—The 
Ethics of War—The Passion of the Past—Some Memories 
of a Prison Chaplain—Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning 


—Appendix—Some Notes on Ryder’s Controversy with 
Ward. 


* This is something more than a volume full of manly and original 
Christian thought expressed in a style of singular ease and dignity. It 
sets the top stone on a cairn raised partly by his own pen and partly 
by the affectionate _memory of his friends and disciples, in honour of 
one of the most winning personalities of our generation.” 


—Fall Mall Gazette. 
THREE’) NEW” BOOKS “By 
The Very Rev. Mgr. R. H. BENSON, 


* We have read few works recently that have given us so 
much pleasure as these by Father Benson. It is well to 
find a man of his literary powers among the protagonists 
of Catholic truth. We wish him many years to continue 
the good work and to arouse in others that love and 
enthusiasm for the Catholic faith that makes itself felt in 
every chapter and page, almost in every line, of the three 
little volumes before us.” 
The Irish Theological Quarterly. 
NON-CATHOLIC DENOMINATIONS. 
(THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY.) 
Crown Svo., 38. 6d. net (Inland postage ad.) 
The object of thes volume is to expound, simply and clearly, 
the tenets and the grounds of belief of the cheef non-Catholic 
or . ne and Scotland, and to indicate the 
cna of methods that will probably be found useful 6 
Cutholics in dealing with their ininbohe 4 ae 


THE COST OF A CROWN: a Story of Douay and 
Durham (1580-1394). A Sacred Dramain Three 
Acts, With Illustrations by G. J. PIPPET. 

Crown Sv0., 35. 6d. net (Inland postage 3a. ). 

CHRIST IN THE CHURCH: A Volume of Religious 
Essays. Crown 8v0., 35. 6d. net (Inland postage 3d. ) 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


THE JOB SECRETARY: 


An Impression. 
By MRS. WILFRID WARD. Crown 8yo., 4s. 6d. 
[Lnland postage, 4d. 


“Gracefully written always, and neat in its happy delineations of 
elegant people, the book maintains throughout a lively interest in its 
enticing psychological mystery, and is readable and enjoyable from 
first to last.”— Zhe Scotsman. 


‘* A very engaging piece of serious comedy. .. . Ashort, unlaboured, 
and kindly book with a perfectly happy ending.”— Zhe Times. 


Beginnings, or Glimpses of Vanished 
Civilizations, 
By Mrs. M. MULHALL, Member of the Roman Arcadia; Author 


of “‘ The Explorers in the New World before and after Columbus,” 
&c. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d.). 








This work ts offered to the rising veneration with the hope of affording 


sources of information which will satisfy the inquiries that are becoming 
more and more frequent in the present day, as to the wonderful remains 
which recent excavations in various lands have laid bare to the world. 


LIVES OF THE FRIAR SAINTS. 


Editors for the Franciscan Lives: The Very Rev. Fr. PROVINCIAL 
O.F.M., and C. M. ANTonyY. 
Editors for the Dominican Lives: The Rev. Fr. BEDE JARRETT, Onn 
and C. M. ANTony, 


The subject of this new series of biographies will be the lives of some 
of the principal canonised Saints of the Orders of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, several of which have never been written in English, and the 
greater number of which, comparatively speaking, are little known to 
English-speaking Catholics. 


The two following volumes are now ready : 


Franciscan. 
(1) St. Bonaventure. 


Dominican. 
(1) St. Thomas Aquinas. 
By Fr. PLacip Conway, O.P. By Fr. LAURENCE COSTELLOE, 
1s. 6d, Inland Postage, 2d. O.F.M. ts. 6d. Postage, 2d, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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TO HELP THE CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRIGADE, £6 9 
S1r,—An essential and vital feature of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade’s SA N [ i AS 
DISINFECTANTS. 


organisation and work is the summer camp, when the hoys get a week’s 

holiday in the country living under canvas, behaving as loyal soldiers of 

the Pope, and governed by their priests and officers. They are given 
For the sanitary care of kennels, stables, cellars, drains, sinks, 
cesspits, ashpits, hospital wards, dwelling and sick rooms, the 
treatment of refuse, and the purification of the air of banks, ware- 


four square meals a day for 5s. per head, the balance having to be 
found by voluntary contributions. It is largely the prospect of this that 
enables officers to keep their companies together throughout the rest of 

houses and publie buildings, there are ‘‘ Sanitas” preparations of 
various kinds specially adapted to all the several purposes, 
The name or brand ‘*{Sanitas” is the hall-mark of value for 


the year. ; 
The time for the 191I summer camp is fast approaching, but the 
disinfectant and sanitary appliances. 
‘* Sanitas ” pamphlet free on application. 


authorities are hard put to it to find the necessary funds for so large a 
family. 

THE “SANITAS” CO., Ltd., Limehouse, 
London, E. 


His Grace the Archbishop has shown his sympathy with the work 
ol 


in a very practical manner by generously giving a cheque for £100, but 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK. 


further help of a similar nature is absolutely essential if the Camp is to 
Refreshing. Invigorating. Sustaining. 


be held this year as usual. 
Those, therefore, who agree with the Bishops of England in their 
Gives Strength and Stamina and keeps you fit. 
PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 
































appreciation of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade and the urgency of the work 
it is doing so thoroughly, should address the Rev. F. Segesser, 
St. Mary’s, Deptford, S.E., who will furnish all particulars and 
acknowledge with gratitude any donation, large or small, that may be 
sent. is dat gui cito dat. 





Yours, &c., 
HAROLD Cooper, 
43 Great Russell-street, W.C. 





[A number of letters have been unavoidably held over.—Ep. 
TABLET. } 








THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE FAITH. 


The Council of the English branch of this Association is 
making an effort to enlist wider and more active sympathy 
for the great work which it has at heart. The Bishops have energy without unduly taxing digestion. Superior 
already set apart =e to a as the oe, of paeee to tea, coffee, or cocoa, and an efficient correc- 
Missionaries, preaching over the country to awaken zeal an . . : ij oe 
‘vocations aaa obtain, funds for the maintenance and develop- tive of insomnia, taken hot just before retiring. — 
ment of the work. How Cardinal Wiseman, Cardinal Manning, 
and Cardinal Vaughan recommended this work to the faithful 
is well known. Cardinal Vaughan founded a college for the 
education of priests to work on the foreign missions. In sucha 
work all can and should help. Cardinal Vaughan’s words on its 
behalf may well be repeated here: 


A pressing and peculiar responsibility, arising out of our national 
position in the world, lies pleading at the door of our conscience. 
The wail of utter misery and spiritual death is ascending from 
2c0,000,000 of human beings who are subject to our national power 
and influence ; it pierces to the very heart. During the days of this 
their miserable life they toil and enrich us with their wealth. Their 
gold and silver, their silks and tissues, their gems and spices are 
scattered up and down our country—they feed and adorn our earthly 
life. 

But what effort do we make in return to speed to them the blessings 
of eternal life? And yet these blessings were poured out upon us 
gratuitously: they were brougbt to us from afar, when we neither 
prized nor sought them. Are we not bound to plant in other lands the 
seed of life which has been generously sown in ours? ... Wearea 
minority and with many needs: true, so was the Early Church of 
 Palestine—so was the Church of Rome—so was the Early Church in 
Ireland and in England; yet no sooner had they begun to live than 
they began to hasten abroad to diffuse their life. It is a law of our 
faith. Can we do less? It is now time to expand, 


~The Council, which includes the Archbishops of Westminster 
and Glasgow, the Bishops of Portsmouth, Southwark, and 
Galloway, and the Duke of Norfolk, have recently issued a 
pamphlet explaining the scope of the work and setting forth the 
needs of the British branch of the Association. ‘In an accom- 
panying letter they write: 

‘The Propagation of the Faith to those that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death is not only in accordance with Our Lord’s command 
and the precepts of Holy Church, but it enables men and women living 
in the world to share in the merits of the Apostolate. 

The noble army of missionaries who devote their lives to spread 
Christ’s Kingdom by their innumerable charitable works for the relief of 
the sick, the poor, and the leper, must themselves be maintained and 
helped by the alms of the Church. 

It is this very dependence upon others that has raised up this Associa- 
tion to help them ; first it was as a mustard seed, but it speedily became 
as ‘‘cecumenical as the Church itself,” to quote the words of Pope 
Gregory XVI., and recently Our Holy Father, Pope Pius X., wrote of 

it as ‘* the most fruitful of all Catholic good works.” 


Subscriptions may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Guy 
Ellis, at 4, Raymond’s Bullding’s, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C., 
and the headquarters of the Association are at 144, St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster, to which all correspondence and requests 
for information should be addressed. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure milk and choice 
malted grain. An excellent table beverage, deli- 
cious in the morning, soothing at night. Supplies 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., 
SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND. 








POWER’S WHISKEY. | 
PUREE POVES iia 
“THREE SWALLOW. 


Made solely from malt and 






corn grown in Ireland. 


JOHN POWER & SON, i3td. 
JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, DUBLIN. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


DISTILLERS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 








; 
TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY 
HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
These Large and Well-appointed Temperance Horets have Passenger 
Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Perfect Sanitation, 
Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOM, ATTENDANCE, and TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 
ae from 5/6 to 8/- 
TABLE D’HOT DINNER (6 COURSES), 8/- 
Lull Tarif, and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 





BisHop Burt’s ENGAGEMENTS.—Sunday, May 28 : Victoria Docks, 
Visitation and Confirmation, 6 p.m. Wednesday, May 31: Mill Hill, 
Visitation and Confirmation, 11 a.m.; Canning Town, Visitation and 
Confirmation, 7.30 p.m. Thursday, June 1: Enfield, Visitation 
and Confirmation, 8 p.m. Friday, June 2: Willesden, Visitation and 
Confirmation, 7 p.m. 


Kingsley Hotel— if Thackeray Hotel, 
* BookcraFT, LONDON. ‘“ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


to few men to receive. 


= 


_his return to the United States, and to the episcopal 
labours from which he now is compelled to seek a respite. 





Saturday, May 27, 1911.] 


; ET CAITERA, 


One of the most widely honoured and most beloved of 
American Churchmen, Archbishop Keane, has resigned his 
See of Dubuque, in Iowa, for reasons of health. His 
Grace is one of the Irish-born American prelates to whom 
the Church in the States has been so largely indebted-in 
the present generation—a group which includes the names 
of the late Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia, and of the 
still happily reigning Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul. 
Archbishop Keane had already been Bishop of Richmond, 
Virginia, for ten years when, in 1888, he took in hand, 
at the prayer of his episcopal colleagues, the founding of 
the Washington Catholic University. His journeys in 
Europe, in order to study the constitutions and _pro- 
grammes of the chief Universities, brought him to England 
in due course—a visit made memorable for him by talks 
with a high and kindred’ spirit, Cardinal Manning. His 
devotion to temperance (which he shared with the English 
Cardinal) led to his appearance over here on public plat- 
forms with Mgr. Nugent and other reformers; while at 
home he founded the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of America, serving as its President for many years. His 
relinquishment of the headship of the University was 
followed by a breathing space in Rome, where his sermons 
in the Church of San Silvestro—and notably one in which 
he paid an incidental tribute to the English Cardinal of 
his love—are still a joy in the memory of at least one of 
his hearers—the writer of these lines. Then followed 


* * 
* | 
At Covent Garden, Sir Charles Santley has said his final 
farewells to the galleries and boxes and stalls that have 
filled to hear him any time these last fifty years. Never 
were they packed to more purpose than on Tuesday, when 
everybody conspired to do him honour. It was something 
more than a mere musical performance, it was a great 
human demonstration; and the tremulousness of Sir 
Charles was due less to the advance of years than to the 
emotion incidental to a manifestation of loyalty and liking 
from his colleagues and from the public such as it is given 
Sir Charles’s dramatic power has 
held multitudes in thrall; but the personal drama of 
‘Tuesday capped everything. The Opera House was placed 
at his command ; famous actors and actresses acted, famous 
singers sang, and famous dancers danced to speed the 
parting guest. Stars shone all through the afternoon, and 
actresses for whom there was no part on the stage insisted 
on becoming sellers of programmes—the very programmes 
being supplied by the printers at cost price. Sir Charles 
responded to an encore, but, very wisely, he did not attempt 
aspeech. He must have broken down init. But vety 
firmly sung was his last ‘God Save the King” and his 
** Rule Britannia ”—thanks perhaps to the comradeship of 
the chorus. Everybody was happy, for everybody had a 
hand in offering homage to Sir Charles ; and’ none happier, 
we may well suppose, than Lady Knill, to whose powers of 
organisation the success of the occasion bore splendid 
witness. 
% 
+ 
Everybody is sorry that Sir Tatton Sykes has had the 
grief and shock of seeing the burning of Sledmere Hall, his 
Yorkshire home. With his accustomed consideration, Sir 


Tatton begged no one to run risks of life or limb in saving 


his possessions ; and, aged ashe is, though still a Hercules, 
he took the command of the band of salvers and helped to 
bring from the doomed building some of the pictures and 
books of his love. That Sir Tatton, who has spent more 
than a million of money in church-building, and who nearly 
gave us our own Westminster Cathedral as the gift of an 
outsider, should be obliged at last to build for himself is 
one of those prosy injustices which abound in human 
history ; and the only little crumb of poetical justice we 
seem able to discover is that the great church-builder’s 
famous Raeburn, valued at £20,000, is said to have found 


sanctuary in—a church, 
* * 
* 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who reached London at the end of 
last week, and on Sunday morning heard Mass at Westminster 
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Witha true “RAZOR” made Perfect 


THE LANCET.—Admits of that satisfactory diagonal sweeping 
stroke across the face, which leaves a perfectly smooth surface. 
It shaves, and does not in the least degree Scrape. The keen edges 
last a long time. 
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to CHINA and JAPAN and A'STRA b 
N, te twin-screw Imperial Mail Steamers of the NORDD RU toutee 
LOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO. : . 





Twin-Screw. | Tons,/ Next Departures) Destination. 





Liitzow 8,818 Jane 6 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Goeben 8,792 une 12 Australia. 
Kleist 8,950 | June 20 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Pz. Ludwig 9,630 | July4 Straits, China, Japan,* 
Seydlitz 8,000 | July 10 Australia 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 


Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Cuter Orrice—SALISBURY-SQUARE, LONDON, E.O. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon, the EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 
This SOCIETY, established in 1862, supplies Spinal Supports, Leg 
Instruments, Trusses, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, ana all descriptions 
of mechanical supports to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the Afflicted upon the 
Recommendation of Subscribers. 


mh 
| 40,gor Appliances given in year ending September 30, 1910 | 
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to amount of contribution. . 
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thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., Lombard-street, or 
by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 
NORTH CAPE & 
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Cathedral and afterwards visited the Archbishop, has had so 
many good words said of him that he may think there is 
threat of a surfeit. But Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, in the re-issue 
made by Messrs. Methuen of his history of “The Corona- 
tion of Edward VII,” itself crowned by a new Preface, has 
a passage which calls on us, even out of these all-attractive 
pages, for quotation. ‘No more accomplished statesman,” 
he says, “could be counted among all the Privy Coun- 
cillors of King Edward VII. than Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
For though speaking the tongue of his French ancestors as 
it was spoken in the days of Racine, he had so mastered the 
language of his allegiance that when his voice was heard in 
London among the first orators of the day, his English 
eloquence, in grace of diction, was unequalled.” Of the 
Privy Councillor of George V. there is no word of that to 
retract; and asin the manner so also in the matter of his 
utterances is an easily remarked distinction. For, amidst 
the babel of complaints and murmurs everywhere else 
resounding, we have the instant assurance of Sir Wilfrid 
that he comes from a land without a grievance. 
* + 
“Gabriele d’Annunzio,” as the Italian author calls himself 
(and in the invention of the name he hinted long ago his 
intention to parody the mysteries of religion), has just com- 
mitted a gratuitous act of hypocrisy. Gratuitous—for surely 
he had readers enough when he wrote books and auditors 
enough when he wrote plays, who were ready to his hand, 
of his own manner of thinking and of feeling; it was not 
necessary for him to trouble Christians by any direct 
appeal—he had indirectly given them grief enough during 
twenty yearsand more. But now, in answer to the temperate 
and gently-worded advice of the Archbishop to the 
Catholics of Paris that they should abstain from attending 
his play, “‘Saint Sebastian,” the author is not ashamed to 
whimper—so keenly does he feel the loss to his theatre of 
the few who will obey this counsel: ‘‘ What, is my work to 
banned at the very moment when I am showing so touching 


THEO DABBLE T, 


[Saturday, May 27, rorr. 
Aeermemererescencierticenenet et Slt 
an interest in the Christian religion, turning my thoughts: 
and those of my audience towards sacred things! It is too, 
too unkind!” or words very much to that effect, 


% % 
* 

Now, as to this Christian play. An experienced corre+ 
spondent writes from Paris: “I tried to leave the theatre 
before the end, but could not, for the throng. I got away 
at last sick and stricken. I have seen all the other dancers 
but nothing like that unspeakable dance. I could not sleep ; 
I had to drive next day for the love of fresh air and after 
the horror. Nothing like this blasphemy has yet been 
permitted in a civilised country.” Saint Sebastian, as the 
reader is already aware, is “danced” by a woman. When 
we add that the Stations of the Cross have a part in the 
performance, and that the strangely kindred passions. of 
cruelty and impurity are brought to open conjunction 
enough is said to explain the Archbishop’s protest. — { 


* * 
* 


And yet the Press—even the /igaro, with its quasi- 
Catholic tradition—has only ambiguous words of condemna- 
tion when it has any. The paper just named has sought, in 
vain, an interview with the Archbishop in the hope of 
mitigating his “ban.” Another paper, which we shall not 
name, after some sickly description of the dance, confesses 
to reeling with ecstasy, and closes with the profane question 
whether its ecstasy is diabolic or divine. 


\ 


% % 
* 


Dr. Horton had a story of the deathbed of Cardinal 
Manning which has hardly been dismissed before another: 
legend, even less related to the facts, makes its appearance, 
Lhe Jewish Review, in a notice of Mr. Israel Zangwill’s 
‘Italian Fantasies,” speaks in praise of religious perturba- 
tions as contrasted with religious tranquillities. “ Only the- 





Bleaches 


Atound the “Old Bleach” Works there are “acres upon acres” 

of sweet Meadow Land spread with “miles and miles” of 
This linen ranges from the natural colour of the Flax 
fresh from the loom, to linen of snowy whiteness finishing its last 


Linen. 


days upon the grass. 


Every “Old Bleach” Towel—from the plain homely Hucka- 
back to the finest Linen Towels the World produces, goes through 


this slow sure process of sun bleaching. 


Only by this genuine old-world method have “Old Bleach” 
Linen and Towels gained their well-earned reputation for lustrous 


beauty and life-lasting qualities. 


There are 200 designs of ‘‘Old Bleach” Towels to choose 
from, and *‘ Old Bleach” Towelling is also sold by the yard. 


is srampca on every rowel. 


THE “OLD BLEACH” LINEN CO., Randalstown, will send a descriptive. booklet 
to every lady interested in the care and handling of Linen post free on application. 





DELICIOUS COFFEE. | 
RED 
WHITE. 
. BLUE 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
LAUNDRY macuery| 


| COOKING 42?a4n4Tus. 
SCHOOL furniture} — 


Illustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, 
Ltd., 


PHCENIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY. 


The Sun 











‘Old 
Bleach’ 














Towels 






is the Best Remedy for 
a, Acidity of the Stomach, 
i Heartburn, Headache, 
| i Gout and Indigestion. 
ice ahd hoa eee 


Aperient or Regular Use. 





_Mrs. Pinsent, read by Dr. Alice Johnson. 


Saturday, May 27, 1911.] 


fool,” he quotes Mr. Zangwill as saying, with the madness 
of the prevailing paradox upon him, “ hath not said in his 
heart there is no God. Even Cardinal Manning said it 
on his deathbed.” There is no Italian fantasy quite so 
fantastic as this plain English statement ; and Mr. Zangwill 
must really allow us to ask him for his references, for the 
removal of a greatly offending misrepresentation. 





CATHOLIC COLONY FOR FEEBLE-MINDED GIRLS. 
A public meeting was held in the Cathedral Hall on Wed- 


snesday afternoon under the presidency of the Bishop of North- 


ampton in aid of the Colony of Feeble-minded Girls founded at 
High Wycombe under his special patronage. The President is 
the Dowager Marchioness of Bute, the secretary Miss F lora 
Kerwan, secretary Miss Eva Biggs, of the Catholic Women’s 
League, and the medical officer Dr. Alice Johnson. A strong 
committee supports the movement, and the colony is placed in 
charge of the White Sisters (Daughters of the Holy Spirit). 
The girls are entering into residence in September. 

The proceedings of the meeting opened with an address by 
Mrs. Pinsent con- 
cluded by moving the following resolution, which was seconded 
by Lord Ninian Crichton Stuart : 


That this meeting, having determined to endeavour to collect 
sufficient money to establish an industrial colony for Roman Catholic 
mentally defective girls, earnestly petitions H.M. Government to intro- 
duce immediate legislation on the lines suggested by the Royal Com- 
mission on the Cure and Control of the Feeble-minded in order to ensure 
the continuous care and protection of these mentally defective girls who 
unless the suggested legislation is secured can leave the colony at any 
moment, however unfit they are to do so, and who, if left without any 
protection, become a source of grave danger to the State as they sink 
into pauperism, prostitution, and crime and become the parents of 
many defective and degenerate children. And that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Lord Chancellor, the Home Secretary, the 
Presidents of the Local Government Board and Board of Education, 
the Chairman of the Lunacy Commission, and the Members of Parlia- 
ment for the County of London. 


The BIsHopP before putting it to the meeting, while giving the 
practical work they had undertaken his whole-hearted support, 
severed himself from the Committee in their theory of State 
control. He was not prepared to go as far as the resolution. 
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Not only were they to seek what was beneficent, but to do 
so without violation of liberty, which was based on justice. 
The law required very careful framing not to encroach on the 
domain of justice and morality. Having said so much, he 
put the resolution, which was carried em. con. 


DR. ROBERT JONES, speaking from his experience at Clay- 
bury, and as previously resident physician of Earlswood, as 
well as a County Justice of the Peace, was very emphatic in 
pressing on the work of reform. “ Something ought, will, and 
shall be done to safeguard these defective and irresponsible 
people over 16. He as a non-Catholic recognised that Roman 
Catholics were the first people to bring spiritual influence to 
bear on them, and he was convinced that that was the right 
end at which to start. Dr. Alice Johnson spoke of the urgency 
of the work and the need of funds. They had the house and 
grounds and Sisters, they needed some £600 to adapt the Home 
and make it self-supporting. As it was hoped that the girls 
would remain in the Colony the greater part of their lives, it 
behoved them to make'them as happy as they could. But it 
required money, and it was for their money she asked—{£600, 

“Money spent in segregating the feeble-minded is money well 
spent, as it not only saves these mentally deficients, whom we 
affectionately call M.D.’s, from a life of misery and degradation 
but it prevents the enormous future expenditure on housing and 
educating their numerous degenerate and helpless offspring. 


To prevent evil is a greater work then to try to cure the effects 
of evil.” 


MGR. NOLAN inasympathetic speech, while ranging himself 
with the Bishop in the care with which they must regard every 
Act of Parliament that touched justice and liberty, spoke of the 
great need of segregation of the unfortunate irresponsibles 
who were the objects of the charity of the “White House.” 
He moved a vote of thanks to the Bishop, which was seconded 
Mrs. James Hope and carried. 


The BisHOP in returning thanks spoke of the large-hearted 
work of Mrs. Pinsent, who, although she spoke much of the 
ratepayers, for whom he cared little in this matter as they were 
able to take care of themselves, was really moved by her big,. 
warm, human sympathy, which had made her name a house 
hold word in Birmingham, 

Among others present were: the Rev. J. Flint (High 
Wycombe), Mgr. Nolan, the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard, Hon. 
Mrs. Fraser, Surg.-General Maunsell, Misses Knight, Miss 
Broughton, Miss Mary Parker, Mrs. Parker, Mrs. R. Cracroft,, 


Miss Vaughan, Miss Margt. Pollen, Mr. J. J. Parfitt, KCy 
Miss Kirwan. 
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OE THE EMPIRE’S GREATEST RAILWAY. 
SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers, 





TRANSCANADA— 





Only four days open sea. 


Finest Trains in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
and greatest wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada 


Fastest route to Western States. 


TRANSPACIFIC— 





Fast Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 
Zealand by Canadian-Australian Mail Service via Vancouver. 


for yurther particulars apply 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


9-65, CHARING CROSS, 
67-68; KING WILLIAM sr, } LONDON 


TREET, LIVERPOOL. 
18° SGUSTINE'S PARADE, BRISTOL, 
41; VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST. 





ey 


A 


ATTENDANT to invalid lady, her Nurse. 


‘Hotham road, Putney. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted — / / 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 








Three 4, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 
each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
er word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d, 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. Od. 
Auctions— 
er inch, Narrow Column 9s, od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 ooclock on Thursdays. 
Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from THE TABLET should enclose 3d. to cover 

cost of postage. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Ni ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS' AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 





man-square, J 
Sadie till 4. Saturdays till x o'clock. Mstablished 
1874. Telégrams, ‘*Anxiously, London,’ Telephone 


No. 1755 Mayfair. 
M ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 


45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 
for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 
Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended, 


MPLOYMENT BUREAU for 

Governesses, Typists, and Domestic Servants, 

74, Shaw-street, Liverpool. Hours zo to 1 and 3 to 5, all 

days (excepting Wednesdays). Booking fee 1.3; 

engagement fee 2s. 6d. up to £20 a year. Apply 
Manager. 


Peet CATHOLIC GIRLS’ 

AID SOCIETY.—The Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul have charge of St. Antony’s Home 
for Working Girls, 22, Vicarage-road, Edgbaston. 
Situations, domestic or in business houses, are found 
for girls. Anyone wishing to place a girl in this way 
in Birmingham is begged to apply to Sister Superior 
at the above named address. 














LADY desires to recommend for 
situation as USEFUL MAID or MAID- 
Many 
years in her service. Thoroughly trustworthy. Excel- 
Jent needlewoman. 491, TABLET Office. 


Ree keine cre oh ie 
Ae oreaucn Wanted. Eight 


"years character. Not tall; middle-aged. M. G., 





H OUSEMAID or LAUNDRY-MAID 
(R.C.), aged 22. Two years in present situation. 
Disengaged June8&. E. 
134, Clerkenwell-road, E.C. 





ISS VAUGHAN wishes to recom- 

mend a FRENCH GOVERNESS. Can 

teach the usual subjects including Music, German, and 

fancy needlework. Age 28. Address Courtfield, Ross, 
Herefordshire. 


AISS SMYTH-PIGOTT is anxious 

to recommend a hoy (15) from orphanage for 

first place as HOUSEBOY. Particulars, &c., from 
8, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


RS. WALDORF ASTOR. will 

recommend W, Fritnd as GARDENER 
(Head). Fourteen years’ experience in all branches of 
ardening. ‘Three anda half years present situation. 
ged 29. Catholic. Married when suited. Cliveden, 


Taplow. 
RS. HUGH KIRK, 19, Cliveden- 


place, S.W., wishes most highly to recommend 
as MAID-ATTENDANT (middle-aged) Mary 
O'Callaghan, 24, Great Barlow-street, Manchester- 
square. Personal character given. 


M ISS S. POLLEN, Rodbourne, 

Malmesbury, recommends single-handed or 
second HOUSEMAID. Been out. Age2o. Plain 
COOK-GENERAL (22) for small family. KITCHEN. 
MAID and LAUNDRY-MAID. Also NURSE or 
NURSERY GOVERNESS. 


UTORSHIP.—Member of well- 
known Catholic family, aged 27, Oxford 
Graduate, desires temporary postas TUTOR or COM- 
PANION at. hore or abroad. Fluent French and 
German (acquired Bonn University), travelling know- 
ledge Italian, Spanish, &c. Usual school subjects, 
Excellent references. Apply 488, TABLET Office. 


"YY ORKSHIRE Lady, domesticated, 
excellent references, desires situation as COM. 
PANION to lady or HOUSEKEEPER to gentle- 
man where maid in kept, A. S., Crescent Villa, 
Bristol-road, Brighton. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, 





\WWJANTED. NURSE (experienced), 

£25 to £30, for Edinburgh. Three children 
in nursery and three at school, ANoTHER, Aberdeen- 
shire, one child of two years. Good needlewoman. 
COOK for London and Scotland, single-handed_ in 
London, kitchen-maid under in country. £30 to $35. 
KITCHENMAID, experienced large establishment, 
Scotland. Two maids under. £28 to £30. Agency, 
14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 








HOUSES, &c. 





A® COT (ten minutes from R.C. Church 

and Post Office, one mile from Sunningdale golf 
links):—TO BE LET, Furnished, for five months or 
shorter period. Eleven bed and dressing-rooms, four 
reception. Usual offices. Incandescent gas. Stabling 
for two. Room for two motors and pit. Three men’s 
rooms. Shady wild garden and tennis lawn. Write. 
H., Kelsall Lodge, Sunninghill, Berks. 


BUNS Te san Gar et cage Ae ee 
Besce MBE, BOURNEMOUTH 
(near Corpus Christi Church),—Three recep- 
tion-rooms, 7 bed-rooms, good offices. Rent £75. A, 
Godwin Pratt, 126, Christchurch-road, Boscombe. 





B!RCHINGTON-ON-SEA, KENT.— 

Freehold HOUSE of unconventional plan and 
design, in a quiet and refined position, standing 
detached with full-size tennis lawn and kitchen garden. 
Price Freehold £1,750, of which £1,100 may remain on 
mortgage at 5 per cent, For further particulars and 
arrangements to view, principals or their E solicitors 
only should address the ‘‘Actual Owner,” care of 
Crossley and Co., 57, Coleman-street, E.C., 


HESHAM, BUCKS.—Charming 
eight-roomed detached furnished HOUSE, six 
months or longer, adjoining Catholic church. Large 
gardenand paddock. High ground, beautiful views. 
#2 tos. week. A. B. C., Mount Carmel, Chesham, 
Bucks. 


ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as ‘The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and_ grounds, stabling, 
&c. Land can also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about 700 acres. For full par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE. — TO LET, 
Furnished, July, August, and September, ‘‘ The 
Wings,” Kemerton, near Tewkesbury, small HOUSE, 
very near Catholic Church. Hall, three reception- 
rooms, eight bed-rooms (including two servants’ rooms), 
bath-room (hot and cold laid on), &c. Linen, plate. 
Well stocked garden. 4% guineas weekly, including 
gardener’s wages. Apply H. A., above address. 














OMERSET.—An unusual opportunity 
of acquiring a genuine HISTORICAL ABBEY, 
dating from the r2th century, at a low price. There 
are 30 rooms in all, including old refectory and Jaco- 
bean panelled dining-room, Jacobean staircase, Monks’ 
pigeon loft, tennis lawn, gardens, orchard and meadow, 
stabling. Within easy drive of the ancient City of 
Bath. Late owner’s executors anxious to dispose of 
the property to close an estate. Agents, Rigby and 
Son, 24%, Old Burlington-street, London, W., and 
Powell and Powell, Ltd., Old Bond-street, Bath. 


Qveske (nine miles from Brighton, on 
main line to london) — SUITABLE FOR 
CATHOLIC HOME OR| INSTITUTION.—TO 
BE SOLD, at a great sacrifice, or would be let, a 
Freehold RESIDENCE approached by a carriage 
drive, with lodge entrance, having extensive road 
frontage, and standing in well matured grounds of 
about six acres. Large tennis and croquet courts, 
exit kitchen garden, range of glasshouses. The 

ouse contains twelve bed-rooms, dressing-room, box- 
room, two bath-rooms, two staircases, large hall, full- 
sized billiard-room, four reception-rooms, house- 
keeper's room, servants’ hall, and other domestic 
offices. Gas laid on. Company's water. Principal 
rooms face South. Excellent stabling for six horses, 
two coach-houses (rooms over). Newly-built motor 
garage for three cars with pit. Cost over 46,000 a 
few years ago.. £3,000 will be accepted to effect 
immediate sale. Apply to Wilkinson, Son, and 
Welch, 170, North-street, Brighton, and 30a, Wes- 
tern-road, Hove 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS, FISHER. 


Rou re DEVON.— Beautifully  fur- 
nished HOUSE.—Two sitting-rooms, five bed’ 

rooms; bath (h. and c.). Indoor sanitation. Coach- 

house, garage, stables. Good gardens. Five minutes 

nunnery. June, July, August. Charming country- 

on Moderate rent. Heathcot, Abbotskerswell, S, 
evon. 








HOTELS, &c. 
ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 





Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. | Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 


sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 





A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


MAGNIFICENT MANSION 


4. standiag in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
furnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms, "Phone 290, West. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


ARTMOOR.—Lady receives Guest. 


in her comfortable home. Good situation. 
Lovely views. Every convenience. Garden, tennis, 
croquet. Opposite church. Miss Hutchinson, Lance- 
hurst, Bovey Tracey. 











A WEEK-END IN HEREFORDSHIRE. 
1 would be difficult to arrange a more 

restful and refreshing holiday than a few days at 
‘“Clytha,” Bromyard. In the very heart of the most 
beautiful and peaceful country, yet close to the 
Catholic church, station, river, and golf-links, it offers 
convenience seldom to be found elsewhere. The house 
has recently been fitted with every modern conveni- 
ence. Full particulars from Miss Morgan, ‘‘ Clytha,” 
Bromyard. 





UNNY SURREY.—ST. STEPHEN’s, 


? Sorsitron Hirt, S.W.—A limited number of 
eee received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 

itchell and other Treatments. 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, roo feet above sea level. Gravel soil. anita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘‘ Matron.” ea 





EDUCATIONAL. 





G1. MARY'S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, 


TRAINS EDUCATED WOMEN as NURSES for 


infants and young children. Certificate when qualified. 
Fee £36 six months inclusive. Also ladies desirin 

experience for their own homes. Modern methods. o 
nursery and domestic duties. Kindergarten, First-Aid 
Hygiene, Physiology, by trained lecturers. Splendid 
nurseries. Certificated nurse in charge. Children 
boarded for moderate inclusiveterms. Apply Principal. 





See in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 


Bar, on the Stage, or in Song, demands efficient 
training. A large experience in voice culture 
elocution and gesture, enables me to give valuable aid 
in removing defects. and developing efficiency, 
Edward Mooney, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensing- 
ton. 


FRANCE, BLOIS (town noted for’ its 


pure accent).—Pupils or Boarders are received 
by an experienced Tutor. Comfortable home. Highest 
English references. Preparation for all examinations. 
Abbé Rabier, Blois. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





RIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 

_ NURSING HOME kept by Priest's sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 10s. to £6 6s. a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 
terrace, Kemp Town. 





ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- 

WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 
Easy of access, Private graves from £2 10s, Chaplain, 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necroe 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
Cemetery. 


A quiet re- 


Mild mental condi. — 


ee 
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SOCIAL, AND PERSONAL. 


a 


The engagement is announced of Cyril Tredcroft, eldest son 
of Colonel Tredcroft, of Glen Ancrum, Guildford, Surrey, and Cecily, 
second daughter of the late Cecil Hugh Smyth-Pigott, of Brockley 
Hall, Somerset, and Mrs. Smyth-Pigott, 34, Ovington-square. 


Lady Roper Parkington presented her daughter, Mrs. 
Sherston Baker, wife of Capt. Dodington Sherston Baker, at their 
Majesties’ Court on Wednesday. Sir Roper Parkington accompanied 
them. 


The Hon. Lady Oliphant and Miss Oliphant have arrived at 
39, Pont-street for the season. 


The Very Rev. John Norris, Superior of the Birmingham 
Oratory, is lying seriously ill at Bournemouth. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. M. P. de Lisle have left Garendon Park 
and areat 5, Hobart-place for the season. 


The Hon, Adrian and Mrs. Verney-Cave and Miss Pusey 
have arrived at 130, Sloane-street. 


The Rev. Martin Brannigan, who recently underwent an 


operation by Mr, Ware at the Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth, 


where he now is, is progressing favourably, 


A Reuter’s telegram from Melbourne states that the Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Commonwealth have sent a Corenation 
Address to King George offering him the loving homage and devoted 


’ loyalty of Catholic Australia. 


At the June Convocation of the University of Durham the 


degree of Doctor of Music (honoris causa) will be conferred on Mr. 


R.-R. Terry. 


Miss Catherine Honan, of Grove Park, Liverpool, who died 
on March 9, left estate valued at £23,183 gross, with net personalty 
423,144. Miss Honan left 4500 for such Cathclic charities in or 
around Liverpool as the trustees shall determine. 


Ri At Brompton Oratory on Thursday in last week, the marriage | 


7" z ° XS 

solb, sides, 734lb. or 3o0lb. half-sides, 8d. ; z4lb. S 

_ boneless flitches, "8% lb. 3 14lb. hams, gd., smoked or \ 
_ pale, Rail paid. h with order. M, Woodhouse, \ 


_ of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 


9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


took place of Mr. Ian Malcolm Bonham-Carter, 5th Fusiliers, younger 
son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Hugh Bonham-Carter, and Miss 


_ Ruth Ward, daughter of Mr. Richard Ward, of 50, Cadogan-place. 


The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Sebastian Bowden. There 
were three train-bearers, Miss Phyllis Jacomb, Master Thomas Rittner, 
and Master Charles Dessair; and Miss Anabel Ward and Miss Claire 
‘Bonham-Carter were bridesmaids. Mr. W. Platt, a brother officer of 
the bridegroom, was best man. 





Pe SENGE FAMILY offers (1) to let \ \ 
their House in Summer (English Colony, lovely \\ \\ 
country, bracing climate); (2) to receive English 
family or boarders at the seaside. Lecourtois, Avranches, 
France, \\ 
< 


ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 


Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 
is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
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ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild, 


Dairy Farming Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 
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The engagement is announced of Philip Edward Broadley 
Fooks (M.A. Oxon.), elder son of Edward Jobn Fooks of Langton 
House, Langton Green, Kent, to Beatrice, younger daughter of the 
late Richard Hewley Graham, of Langley Hall, Huddersfield, and of 
Mrs, Graham, of 13, Goldington-road, Bedford. 


Among the eight petitions recently presented praying for the 
determination of peeragesin abeyance, is that of Audrey, Lady Petre, 
claiming on behalf of her daughter, the Hon. Mary Frances Catharine 
Petre, a minor, the Barony of Furnivall. 


The Rev. Yelverton Wilfrid Dawson, late Curate of St. 
Mary’s, Cable-street, E., and formerly at St. Peter’s, London Docks,. 
was on Monday, May 15, reconciled and re-admitted to the Catholic 
Church by the Rev. Father J. Bampton, S.J., at the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Farm-street, Berkeley-square, W. 


ren ae RE, ORR See 


WILLS. 
Mrs. Hy ann. 


_Mrs. Rose Hyland, of Holly Bank, Victoria Park, Manchester, who- 
died on April 30, left estate of the gross value of £24,714, of which the 
net personalty has been sworn at 411,174. She bequeathed a number 
of legacies for charitable purposes, stipulating in each case that with the 
exception of the Boys’ Clubs and the Mensa of the Bishop of Salford 
these legacies shall not be payable unless within twelve months after 
her death the governing body of the institution to which a legacy is 
bequeathed shall include at least two women. Any legacy which shall 
fail on this account is to be paid to the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Fund. 
She left £250 to the Catholic Protection and Rescue Society ;. 
£240 to the guardians of the poor at Manchester for annual prizes to 
boys and girls for perseverance, industry, and courage ; £130 each to 
the St. Vincent Night Refuge and the Mensa of the Bishop of Salford ; 
£100 each to the Little Sisters of the Poor, Plymouth-grove, and the 
Catholic Women’s League (Manchester branch). There were also 
numerous bequests to hospitals and non-Catholic societies in Man- 
chester and elsewhere. 





Mrs, RANDOLPH. 


Mrs. Ellen Catherine Randolph, of Orchardleigh, Bonchurch, Isle 
of Wight, who died on April 4 last, left estate of the gross value of 
£28,432 12s. 9d., of which £28,257 16s. 9d. is net personalty. Mrs. 
Randolph left £8,370 for various Catholic and other objects, including 
44,000 tothe Catholic Bishop of Portsmouth for the needs of his 
diocese ; £1,000 to the Bishop to be held as an endowment for St. 
Wilfrid’s Church, Ventnor ; and £500 each to the Westminster Diocesan 
Education Fund, Mer. Gilbert’s Night Refuge and Home for Destitute, 
and the Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth. 
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OF BENGER’S.” 


\\ SS a Zs Mixed with fresh new 
BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a X J pg SSB i ; ( 
ry eat ghatity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau. \\ 7 Se milk, Benger’s Food 
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SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 


Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 
Illustrated Guide sent free from 
F. N, CHARRINGTON, Osea Island, Essex, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SoutHampton Buitpincs, Hicu Hoxzorn, W.C. 


2% PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All general Banking Business transacted. 


ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
i C. F; RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 
Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 


Guarantee Risks 
Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, 
the Shares of which are vested in the 
North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


_. Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000, 
Paid up £200,000, Claims paid over £6,000,000, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary, 
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a complete food in 
most agreeable form. 


Half freshly-made tea 
and half Benger’s Food, 
instead of milk or 
cream, makes a_ delightful 
change, combining the refresh- 
ing qualities of the tea with 
the digestive advantages of 
Benger’s Food. 


The ‘‘Lancet” describes it as “ Mr, 
Benger’s admirable preparation.” 
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The Proprietors of Benger’s Food issue 
a Booklet containing much valuable 
information on the feeding of Invalids 
and the Aged and the rearing of Infants, 
A copy will be sent post free on applica- 
tion to Benger’s Food Ltd., Otter 
Works, Manchester. 





Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, ete., everywhere. 
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Account of the Origin, and Object of 
the Devotion. Guard of Honour of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Wrapper, 1d. 


Ancient Devotions to the Sacred Heart. 
By Carthusian Monks of the 14th, 
15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 

Cloth, 3s. 

The book deserves to be widely known and 
used, being a perfect treasure-house of devotions 
to the Sacred Heart by choice disciples of St. 

Bruno.— 7 adlet. 


Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque 
(Life of). With some account of 
the Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
By Revy...G. Lickerr, ‘SJ. 

Cloth, 3s. 


Devotion to the Heart of Jesus. By 
the late JOHN BERNARD DALGAIRNS, 
of the Oratory. Edited by Father 

Allan Ross, of the same Congrega- 
tion. Cloth, 3s. net. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 
Father Gavin, S.J. A Sermon. 
Boards, 6d. 


Glories of the Sacred Heart (The). 
By Cardinal Manninc. Cloth, 4s. 


Glories of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
(The): how It is and ought to be 
Venerated and Adored. By Father 
_M. HaussHerr, S.J. 
Cloth, round corners, 4s. net. 
Instructions and Exhortations taken from or 
composed in the spirit of the writings of B. Mar- 


garet Alacoque, together with an enumeration of 
the various devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 


Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 

. (The). By Father Arnotp, S.J. 

Size 6% by 4 inches. Cloth, boards, 

red edges, 4s. 6d. English calf, 

boards, red edges, 8s. 6d. Turkey 

morocco, limp, round corners, gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d. 


Incarnate Word and the Devotion to 
the Sacred Heart (The). By Father 
G. TIcKELL, S.J. Cloth, 2s. 
The substance of this little work is taken from 


the Treatise of Cardinal Franzelin, S.J., “De 
Verbo Incarnato.” 





Burns G Oates 28 Orchard Street, W. 
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Little Breviary of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus (The). Short Offices for 
each Day of the Week, and Devo- 
tions during Mass, taken from the 
Life and Works of the Blessed 
Margaret Mary. 
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Manual of the Sacred Heart. Cloth, 
2s. Cloth, red edges, with Fron- 
tispiece, 2s. 6d. Persian calf, limp, 
red under gold edges, 4s. 6d. Calf 
or morocco, limp, red under gold 
edges, 5s. 6d. each. German calf 
or morocco, soft cushioned, round 

_ corners, 6s. each. | 


A complete manual of all the popular 
devotions to the Sacred Heart and 
for the month cf June. — | 


Month of the Sacred Heart, Contain- 
ing three Novenas, and a Triduum, 
for all the Days of the Month of 
June. By Rev. ALExis LEFEBVRE, 
S. [3 Feap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Many Incentives to Love Jesus and 
His Sacred Heart. By Father 
James A. Mattus, O.P. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Meditations on the Sacred Heart. | 
By Father Eccrr, S.J. 2s. 6d. — 


Sacred Heart and other Sermons (The), | 
By the Rev. A. Fawkgs. eae 
Buckram, 2s. 6d. _ 


Spirit of the Sacred Heart (The). 
A Manual of Prayers and Devo- 
tions. Compiled from various 
sources. Printed in bold black 
type upon a fine white paper, 
making a handsome volume of 
over 700 pages. In neat cloth, 
3s. 6d. Smooth grain limp, 5s. 6d. 
German calf, or Turkey morocco, 
limp, or English calf, stiff boards, 
8s. 6d. net each. full imitation 
crushed levant, gilt monograms, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Adorable Heart of Jesus (The), By 
Father. GaLuiret, SJ... Cloth, 3s, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





An important decision has just been arrived at by the 
Glasgow School Board, which places under a still stronger 
light the glaring contrast there is between the treatment of 
Protestantism and Catholicism in the Scottish board schools 


. and in Catholic schools. As our readers are aware religious 


instruction, based on the Shorter Catechism, is given in the 
_ board schools, and the cost of the Bibles and Catechisms 
necessary for such instruction is defrayed out of the rates. 
_ The teachers, too, who apply for situations under the 
_ boards are asked if they are “prepared” to give the 
religious instruction on the lines specified. No such 
provision, however, is made for Catholic schools. In 
Glasgow, moreover, the board have now determined to 
spend public money on the prizes given for proficiency in 
this Protestant religious instruction in the board schools. 
Hitherto these prizes have been provided from the proceeds 
of a bequest left by the late Sir Michael Connal, formerly 
Chairman of the Glasgow School Board, or from private 
benefaction where the Connal Bequest fell short. But as 
there is now a deficit in the product of these funds, the 
Glasgow School Board last week agreed by 13 votes to 4 
to a recommendation of a sub-committee to make up the 
deficit of the money for prizes out of the rates. The 
Catholic members offered no objection to the course 
_ proposed, though they did not fail to point out the inequality 
between Protestant and Catholic religious instruction under 
_ the Board’s administration. One rev. gentleman opposed 
_ the recommendation on this very ground that, if it were 
_ agreed to, it would place in the hands of Catholics “an 
irrefutable argument for their claims” by accentuating the 
existing inequality. ‘The Catholic complaint is that one set. 
of schools should have religion taught out of the rates, 
_ whilst another set of schools is denied any participation in| 
the rates practically because they teach another form of 
religion, A decision like that which the Glasgow 
Board has just adopted should logically lead to free 
books and free religious instruction in Catholic schools 
at the public expense. It was, therefore, better that the 
matter, so far as it at present goes, should be settled 
between Protestants. Accordingly the Catholic members 
ofthe Board abstained from voting, so that no one can now 
seek to discount the resolution by arguing that it was 
carried by Catholic influence to be used as a lever on 
behalf of the Catholic schools, 


It will be noted with satisfaction that the Salford Diocesan 
Guild of Catholic Teachers are fully aware of the danger 
that threatens our schools from the continuance in power of 
the present Government. Mr. McNamara, the President 
of the Guild, pointed out in what exactly the danger 
consists. Mr, Asquith and Mr. Runciman have recently 
made it clear that they intend to upset the great Act of 
1902, and meanwhile the action of the Board of Education 
is directed to “sapping and mining” oursecondary schools 
upon which we are dependent for our supply of Catholic 
teachers. Mr. McNamara therefore exhorted Catholic 
teachers to be prepared to meet the coming storm. Another 
speaker, Mr. Fleming, drew the attention of the meeting to 
the effects of the Regulations for Secondary Schools, which 
deprive Catholics of the means of obtaining the higher 
grants except under conditions which seriously handicap 
the prospects of their schools, 









































T'wo points may be noted in the Report of the Imperial 
Education Conference which has just been issued with 
commendable and even unusual promptitude by the Board of 
Education. A long discussion as to the desirability of the 


formation of an Imperial Education Bureau, resulted in the — 


unanimous adoption of the following resolution : “ That 
this Conference warmly appreciates the services which the 
Office of Special Inquiries and Reports has rendered to the 
Education Departments of the Empire, and requests the 
Board of Education to permit the continuance of those 
services and such extension of them as will meet the needs 
of the various Education Departments of his Majesty’s 
dominions.” The question of a simplified and uniform 


system of spelling was also discussed at considerable length. — 


This point was placed on the agenda by the Nova Scotian 
Government. At the conclusion of the discussion the 
Conference unanimously adopted the following resolution : 
‘‘ That this Conference is of opinion that the simplification 
of spelling is a matter of urgent importance in all parts of 
the Empire, calling for such practical steps in every 
country as may appear most conducive to the ultimate 
attainment of the end in view, the creation in connexion 
with the subject of an enlightened public opinion, and the 
direction of it to the maintenance in its purity and simplicity 
among all English-speaking peoples of the common English 
tongue.” , 





The complaints as to the results of our elementary 
education have found a poetic echo in a volume of poems by 
Mr. Meredith, who gives us a series of studies in drab of 
the London child. Amongst these is a sketch of the 
ee es upward and downward path of the “ provided” 
child ; 

Girls and boys are still alive 

In Standard Four and Standard Five : 
Only Standards Six and Seven 

Are to death and dullness given. 


Mind and body peter out 

In giggling girl and lumpish lout ; 
Void of feeling, void of sense, 
And ashamed of innocence. 


Strong ones flounder in the fen, 
Penny-dreadful girls and men ! 
And the weak return to brute 
Hooligan and prostitute. , - 





At last it would seem that the Board of Education and 


the Swansea local authority have given in on the subject of 
unjust differentiation in the treatment of council and 
voluntary schools. The Board has written to the Swansea 
authority saying that they will be glad to hear that the 
Council are prepared to act in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the judgment given in the House of Lords: 
and the Council has rescinded the resolution by which their 
unjust differentiation was enacted. Further than this, the 
judgment has been accepted and is to be complied with, so 
that the salaries of the teachers in voluntary schools are 
to be on the same basis as those of the teachers in the 
council schools, It is a pity and an object lesson that it 
should have taken so long and so much elaborate legal 
machinery to bring the local authority and Whitehall to this 
sense of their duty as educational administrators. But it is 
satisfactory to find that law and justice have been so entirely 
and triumphantly vindicated. 





Sev. ral questions of importance to education authorities 
and school managers have been settled by the judgment of 
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the Court of Appeal in what is known as the Hull case, 
Miss Martin, a teacher in a council school, had sent a girl 
called Smith, nearly fourteen years of age, to attend to the 
fire in the teachers’ room, and the girl was severely burned 
in the face owing to her pinafore catching fire. She then, 
through her father, sued the teacher and the Hull Cor- 
poration as the local authority to recover damages on the 
plea that the teacher had “negligently and improperly, and 
in violation of her duties for the guarding of the plaintiff,” 
sent her to attend to the fire in the teachers’ private room, 
thus exposing her to the risk and danger of fire. Miss 
Martin urged in defence that the direction involved no risk 
to the plaintiff, particularly as part of her education had 
been instruction in the management of stoves. The defence 
of the education authority was that they were not respon- 
sible for the act of the teacher, and were not guilty of any 
negligence. The case was tried at Leeds Assizes before Mr. 
Justice Lawrance and a special jury; £300 damages were 
awarded to the plaintiff, and the judge, after hearing argu- 
ments, entered judgment for the education authority, and for 
the plaintiff against Miss Martin. Against this judgment 
the case was carried to the Court of Appeal, the plaintiff 
appealing against the exemption of the Hull Corporation 
from liability. ‘The teacher had a cross-appeal, asking for 
judgment or a new trial, which was dismissed. 
larger matter the exemption of the local authority from 
liability, the appeal was allowed, all three Judges, Vaughan 
Williams, Fletcher Moulton, and Farwell concurring. 


Mr. Justice Lawrance decided in favour of the plea put 
in by the local authority that the relation of the education 
authority to the teacher was not that of master and servant, 
and, secondly, if there were such relation the particular act 
involved in the case was outside the scope of the teacher’s 
employment. In giving his reasons why such a decision 
should be reversed, Lord Justice Moulton pointed out that 
the local authority and the teacher most certainly stood to 
each other in the relation of master and servant. He 
insisted that the school was a provided school under the 
control of the defendant Corporation. They had with 
regard to it all the powers and duties of a School Beard 
and School Attendance Committee under the Elementary 
Education Acts, 1870-1900, and thus had the entire control 
of the school. It was true that they had exercised this 
control and management through an Education Committee, 
but that would not alter their responsibility. 


The plea that the order given by the teacher was outside 
the scope of her employment was also set aside. Lord 
Justice Farwell pointed out that this contention, if adopted 
as sound, would draw a distinction between education and 
teaching which would have a most prejudicial effect on this 
_ class of school. It would be extravagant to say that a 
teacher had no business to ask a child to perform small 
acts of courtesy to herself and others. Here the Corpora- 
tion had supplied a common room in which the teachers 
sat, fitted with a fire-place and oven so that they could 
cook and eat their dinners there if convenient, but they 
supplied no one to look after the fires in the room. It 
was therefore necessary for the teachers to do that them- 
selves. In this case the teacher might have gone herself, 
but if she had she would have left the class unattended. 
It could not be said that she chose an alternative beyond 
the scope of her employment in sending the child. Such 
sending was within her employment, but she did it in a 
negligent way. The Corporation were therefore liable for 
her negligence, and this appeal must succeed. In dealing 
with the same point, Lord Justice Moulton said that, in 
his opinion, the teacher was just in a position in which 
it was intended that her commands should be obeyed by 
the children, and the education authority were responsible 
for orders given by her in that position. It did not seem 
to have been an order which in its. nature differed 
essentially from such an order as to shut the door of the 
schoolroom or to open the window. It was true that it 
related directly to a matter personal to the teacher, 
but she might well have thought it was in the interest 
of her teaching that the act should be done, and that it 
was better that she should send one of the scholars 
to do it than that she should leave the class un- 
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attended to while she did it herself. A wide dis- 
cretion in small matters such as this was inseparable 
from the quasi-parental position of a teacher towards ber 
class in sucha school. The moral of a case like this is 
that teachers will have to be very careful, especially 
cookery teachers and instructresses in domestic work, and 
furthermore that voluntary school managers and _ local 
authorities should take out general policies of insurance 
against accidents to their scholars. 








DOING OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL BOARD AND PRIZES 
FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


At the last meeting of the Glasgow School Board, Mr. R. S. 
ALLAN presiding, a proposal agreed to in Committee, was 
presented for giving prizes for religious instruction, the cost to 
be borne partly from voluntary bequests and partly from school 
funds. The Rev. Mr. Meikleham moved an amendment that 
prizes for religious instruction from voluntary bequests be given. 
The motion was, he said, a quite unnecessary stirring up of 
religious controversy. 

The Rev. MR. BARR supported Mr. Meikleham, and said 
that by carrying the motion they weresupplying the Catholics 
with a vivid and irrefutable argument for their claims, and for 
his part he desired a free hand in resisting their claims. 

CANON M‘CaRTHY said he would vote neither for the ~ 
amendment nor motion. He highly approved of prizes for 
religious instruction, but it was unfair that one class of the 
children of the ratepayers should have those benefits and 
another class be denied them. 

MR. MITCHEL QUIN urged that it was quite right that 
Protestant children in board schools should have religious 
instruction given to them in their own creed by teachers of their 
own faith. Catholics did not complain of that. 

The REY. MR. BARR said the proposed vote for prizes would 
not be a new departure. It was no new departure. The Board 
was already committed to the principle. It paid out of the 
rates for Shorter Catechisms, Bibles, or other text books 
required for necessitous children, so that, as far as principle 
went, the principle was already fully established. 

The motion was carried by 13 votes to 4, the Catholic members 
abstaining from voting. 


SWANSEA AND ITS SCHOOL CASE. 


At last week’s meeting of the Town Council of Swansea, the 
Mayor (Alderman Matthews) presiding, the Town Clerk read 
read the following letter : 


: Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W., May 9, rort. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Board of Education+to refer to the 
judgment delivered in the House of Lords in the case of the 
Board of Education v. Rice upon April 6 last. 

The Board will be glad to learn that the Town Council are 
now prepared to act in the matter in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the judgments of the Court before whom 
the matter has come. Iam to request, having regard to the 
length of time which had elapsed since the questions at issue 
arose, that the Council will be so good as to furnish the Board 
with an answer without delay, in order that the Board may be 
pe what steps it may be necessary and proper for them to 
take. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CLAUD SCH f 

The MAYoR then moved : we 

1. That the following resolution passed by the Education 
Committee on October 24, 1904, namely, “ Resolved, that for 
the present all salaries and wages remain as last year and be 
paid direct at the Education Offices,” cease to be Operative, and 
that the decision in the House of Lords in Rice v. Board of 
Education (known as the Swansea Education case) be accepted 
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- which required that their schools should be kept in a satisfac- 
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and complied with, and that the salaries of teachers in non- 
provided schools be henceforth paid on the same basis as 
salaries of teachers in provided schools. 

2. That any question arising as to any claim put forward by 
the managers in consequence of the foregoing resolution or the 
decision of the Courts be referred to a special committee of the 
Swansea Town Council to investigate and report. 

In recommending his motion, he said he had anticipated a 
communication of that kind, and the matter had caused him 
some anxiety. He could say a good deal on the subject, but 
some of the Council would know the reasons why as little as 
possible should be said on the present occasion. They had 
fought the point at issue with tenacity so long as there was a 
chance of success, but after the decision of the Courts they 
could not, in his opinion, in the interests of the town go any 
further, and he had consequently, after most careful thought, 
come to the conclusion that they must submit. 

An amendment to refer the matter to a special meeting was 
lost and the resolution carried. 


fresh Catholic secondary school, and had thus in a quiet under- 
hand way cut off future supplies of Catholic teachers. At one 
time it was possible for a bright child in their elementary 
schools to attain to a college or university career, without much 
expense ; but now that was changed, and the poor man’s child 
had no chance whatever, for it seemed to him Mr. Runciman 
was Carrying out the ideas formulated in the Holmes Circular 
by actually making it impossible for any clever poor child of 
the nation ever to attain the position required for the 
inspectorate. This had all been done in the so-called time of 
peace, and it was time for them once more to unfold their 
banner of justice and equality for Catholic education. 

Mr. McNamara went on to show from speeches of the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Runciman that the Act of 1902 was in 
great danger. “ In these utterances,” he said, “ we see the small 
and innocent-looking storm-cloud appearing again on the 
horizon—soon to spread into an overwhelming cloud—which, if 
not guarded against, will swamp our Catholic schools. Let 
all teachers then beware of the coming storm—for come it 
will—and strengthen their defences by organising them- 
selves, and thus prevent the rush of the waters of irreligion 
from deluging our schools, or driving them back to the swamp 
of desolation, where they would in time be certainly submerged.” 

Mr. W. J. FLEMING moved a resolution protesting against 
the Holmes Circular on the inspectorate, and declaring that the 
entrance to the teaching profession should be open to boys and _ 
girls from elementary equally to those from secondary schools. 
In connexion with the latter part of the resolution, which was 
carried after a speech from Mr. W. O’Dea, Mr. Fleming pointed 
out that the pupil-teacher system, under which a working man’s 
child might enter the profession, had been abolished, and under 
the system which now existed the supply of teachers was 
practically obtained from those children only whose parents 
could afford to give them a secondary training. The bright 
boys and girls in the elementary schools who could compete 
previously with them were now shut out owing to home circum- 
stances. This was a matter which was of the gravest moment 
to the Catholic schools of the country. This narrowing of the 
basis of our supply was very ominous, but the position became 
far worse when they considered that outside Manchester there 
was a total absence of any secondary school provision for boys 
—(A voice: “There is none in Manchester ”)—while the 
position is very little better for girls. Unless our children go 




























































LANCASHIRE AND SCHOOL PREMISES, 


The Board of Education and the Lancashire Education 
Committee have come to a satisfactory compromise in the con- 
' troversy on the question of unsatisfactory school premises, says 
The Schoolmaster. The Board, it will be remembered, notified 
the local authority some months ago of its intention to reduce 
the Government grants in respect of some fourteen schools— 
of which four were voluntary and ten council schools—on the 
- ground that'there had been a breach of an Article of the Code 


tory condition. A voluminous correspondence ensued, and is 
published this week, which shows that the controversy was due 
in many respects to unfortunate misunderstandings. The 
education authority considered that they had been discourteously 
' treated by the central Authority in being asked to a conference 
on one day and told the very next that the grants to the schools 
would be reduced. It appears the Committee misinterpreted 
the intentions of the Board, who, in proposing the conference, 
were not including in its scope the condemned schools, the 
two actions which the Committee had co-related being con- 
cerned with quite separate ipl Zbl nnforane ee 
—whi o such bitterness of feeling—has been disclosed | | 0 
in ao ore of the correspondence. fatiead? the Board went | into the Protestant secondary schools they are not only deprived 
so far as to congratulate Lancashire on the able and liberal] Of the advantages of a higher education, but the supply of 
“manner in watch its education problem has been solved. | teachers for our schools is in great peril. Education in the 
Finally, instead of refusing the grants for the condemned Catholic school is at present cabined and confined and circum- 
schools, as originally threatened, or of only allowing reduced | scribed with a rigid boundary-line, which admits of no co-ordina- 
grants to ten schools, the Board has agreed to pay full grants to | tion with, nor outlet to, the Catholic secondary school. Under. 
ten out of the fourteen elementary schools originally condemned. | €xisting conditions the probability is that if Catholic secondary 
Now the incident is closed, to the complete satisfaction of all |Schools were built and equipped in all the great centres 
concerned. In commenting on the matter at Monday’s | to-morrow, the Regulations governing such schools would 
meeting of the Lancashire Education Committee, Sir Henry be put into force against them which would prevent their con- 
Hibbert said it was extremely difficult under ordinary conditions | tinuance, either by starving them out of existence, or effectively 
to carry on the work of a large administrative area like this ; it | eliminating their Catholic character. Until the removal of these 
became more so when there was some point of disagreement | Obnoxious Regulations all the bursary examinations should be 
between the Education Committee and the central authority. | open equally to the boy and girl from the elementary school 
Of course, the difficulty of the whole situation was occasioned | with the boy and girl from the secondary school. This system 
by the letter received from the Board of Education on | 0f class preference seemed to be rapidly spreading even under 
March 2, immediately following that of March 1. He thanked | 4 Sovernment purporting to be the most democratic of modern 
Mr. Cockshott for the able manner in which he presented their | times. The wonder was that the workers of the country with 
case before the Board of Education. The case had lost| whom the power rested did not once and for all make it 
nothing in force through the moderation and fairness with impossible for any system to be carried out which aimed at 
which it was put. He was exceedingly glad that this great making higher education an exclusive preserve for those who 
difficulty between themselves and the central aa il SEALE ukd potancateen crate rahcti provision in 

d without either of them having to bite the dust, ( ‘ 

Wet tab ake controversy had been pmueed on businesslike The resolution was seconded by MR. W. OQ’DEa and carried. 
lines, in which, as so often happened in business, both sides 
had been obliged and glad to make compromises. 














OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION. 


SALFORD TEACHERS AND THE GOVERN- 
MENT’S POLICY. 


St. Augustine’s Sports. 


The Annual Athletic Sports of St. Augustine’s Collegé were 
held at Chilton, Ramsgate, on May 11, in the presence of a 
large gathering of relatives and friends. The various events 
were followed with keen interest, and, though no records were 
broken, some very fine efforts were witnessed. The officials 
were: President, Father Abbot Egan, O.S.B. ; committee, 
Messrs. A. R. P. Leetham, W. J. O’Malley, A. Henriques, 
A. Cotton, W. Schoener, H. Marmion; stewards, the Revv. 
L. A. Spencer, H. Aldersey and Aidan Palmer, O.S.B., Messrs. 
W. Kennedy, A. Bernard, and L. C. Gedge; starter, Mr. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Salford Diocesan Guild of 
Catholic Teachers, which was held on Saturday at the Holy 
Family Hall, Manchester, MR. S. McNamara, of St. Augus- 
tine’s, who presided, dealing with several questions in the course 
of his address, said 


Turning to the educational outlook, he appealed to Catholic 
teachers, who in times of peace were inclined to be apathetic, 
to be like the true warrior, ever alert, so that when the day of 
battle came they would be prepared to carry victory into the 
enemy’s camp. Their enemies, he said, had not been resting, 
but had been sapping and mining their secondary schools and 
pupil-teacher system, from which they drew their supply of 
Catholic teachers for the future. The Board of Education by 

_ its Regulations had made it practically impossible to. open apy 









“ A critic is a man who on all occasions is more attentive to 
what is wanting than what is present..—Addtson. A cen- 
tury of keen criticism has helped to make Zhe House of 
Jones and Willis—criticism of materials and workmanship, 
of design and artistic effects—criticism by experts and fired 
by a zealous solicitude for the growing reputation of 3, 
Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 
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A. R. P. Leetham ; judges, Messrs. C. R, Bomacina and | race and putting the weight), Atteridge, Walters, Feeny I. and 


J. Shelley ; timekeeper, Mr. J. Mortimer. The results were : 


Throwing cricket-ball, under 16.—1 Miller ii., 63yds. 1ft. 1o7gin. ; 
2 Warner, 63yds. 1ft. lin. 

Throwing cricket-ball, open. —1 Cotton i., 8ryds. 

roo yards, under 12.—Macveigh ii., 14sec. 

High jump, under 14.—Newington iii., 3ft. Sin. Aaah Ph 

Half-mile, ander 16.1 Jennings i., 2min. 36 3-5th sec. ; 2 Millerii, 

Long jump, under 16.—1 Warner, 16ft. ; 2 Miller ii., 14ft. 6in. 

220 yards, under 14,—1 MacCann, 31 2-5th sec. 3 2 Miller ii, 

High jamp, under 16,—1 Brewer, 4ft. 5in. ; 2 Warner, 4ft. Zin, 

100 yards, under 13.—1 Metcalfe ii., 15 1-5th sec, 

Half-mile, open.—-1 Burgess, 2min. 25sec, ; 2 Samson. 

Egg-and-spoon race.—I Reid ; 2 Maingot. 

100 yards, under 14.—1 Miller iii., 13 2-5th sec. ; 2 McCann. | 

Quarter-mile, open.—r O’Malley, Imin, 3-5th sec. ; 2 Milleri. 

roo yards, under 16.—1 Dorrell, 12 2-5thsec.; 2 Jennings 1.5 
3 Brewer. 

Donkey race.—1 Sullivan ii. ; 2 Lamarre. ‘ 

Long jump, open.—1 Cotton i., 16ft. 3in. ; 2 O’Malley, r5ft. 8in. 

Servants’ race.—William Fox. Viet tobe 

220 yards, under 16.—1 Jennings i., 29 3-5th sec. ; 2 Sullivan il. 5 
3 Blake. 

Choir race.—Miller iii, 

100 yards, open.—1 O’Malley, 11 3-5th sec. ; 2 Kerr, oieh a3 

Mile, under 16.—1 Warner, 5min. 23 %sec. ; 2 Creagh ; 3 Sullivan il. 

Sack race.—1I Dundas; 2 Creagh ; 3 Gibon. 

Mile, open.—z Bateman, 5min. 53 3-5th sec. ; 2 Thunder. 

Three-legged race, open.—1 Samson and Creagh. 

High jump, open,—1I O’Malley, 4ft. r1in. 

Consolation prizes.—Newington i., Matthew. 

Tug-of-war.—Ireland beat ‘f The World” by two pulls to one. 


Axspot EGAN distributed the prizes, and afterwards, in 
addressing the boys, said he thought every boy who was fit 
should enter for some of the events next year. 





Sports at Douai Abbey School. 


The following are the results of the Easter Sports at this 
school in the First Division : 


Mile.—1 J. Dorman ; 2 J. Foy; 3 J. McNamee. 5min. gsec. 

Half-mile.—1 J. Foy ; 2 E, Sherlock ; 3 J. Wallace, 2min. 13sec. 
440 yards. —1 J. McKenna ; 2 E, Sherlock; 3 J. McNamee. 56sec, 
220 yards.—1 E. Sherlock and J. McNamee; 2 E. J. McKenna. 


24 4-5sec. 

too yards.—1 J. McNamee; 2 E. Sherlock; 3 J. McKenna. 
10 4-5th sec. 

Hurdles, ro flights, 120 yards, 3ft. 6in.—1 E. Sherlock; 2. L. 
Wharton. 20sec. 


High jump.—1 E. Sherlock ; 2 L. Wharton.  5ft. 

Long jump.—1r E. Sherlock ; 2 J. mes 17ft. 5in. 

Cricket-ball.—L. Wharton. 86 yards. 

Sack race.—J. McKenna. 

Three-legged race.—E. Sherlock and B, Barrett. 
g-and-spoon race.—J. Foy. 

Obstacle race.—J. O’ Hear. 


i Although the Athletic Sports were brought to a conclusion on 


Easter Monday, the prizes were not distributed until Wednesday, 
May 17. In addition to the ordinary prizes, a silver cup was 
_ awarded to E. Sherlock for establishing a record in the Hurdle 
Race, and another to J. McNamee for covering the 100 yards 
in less than 11 seconds. All the races were run on the new 
cricket field. 





Wimbledon College Sports. 


The Athletic Sports. were held at Wimbledon College, Edge 
Hill, on Saturday, May 20. Although no records were made, 
_ except: in) Throwing the Cricket-ball (90 yards, by A. Rice), a 
very fair average was maintained. Louis Will, the Captain of 
the College, who was first in three events and second in a 
fourth, equalled the College record time in the 100 yards (11sec.). 


-. We give the results of the First Set : 


Time, Height, &c. 
TIsec, 
’ a5ft. rolin. 


Event. (ist. 
100 yards Louis Will 


and. 
oy Victor Haskett-Smith 
Putting the Weight, Wilfrid Davis 

6l 


16lb, 

Hurdles, r20 yards _—‘ Louis Will 19sec. 

Long Jump Louis Will 18ft. 634in, 

Quarter Mile Alfred Moorat Louis Will 57 4-5th sec, 

High Jump Gerald Tarleton 4ft. gin. 

Mile Francis Collenette Arthur Rice 5min, 2 3-5th sec 
go yards. 


Ano he ry Cricket Arthur Rice 


a 
Obstacle Race _ Jerome O’Hea 





St. Benedict’s School Sports. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, May 20, the boys of the 
Benedictine School, Ealing, had their Annual Sports. Despite 
the chilly weather, there was a good attendance of parents and 
friends, for whom tea was provided by the kindness of the 
Rev. Dom Sebastian Cave, 0.S.B, The sports were organised 
by the Rev, Dom Dennis Goolden, O.S.B., assisted by Messrs. 
Kellett, Osborne, and Hodges, lay masters, and Sergeant- 
Major O’Mahoney, drill and gymnasium instructor. Col. 
Leese, Dr, Atteridge, Mr. Dean, and other friends also 
rendered valuable assistance on the field. The prizes were dis- 
tributed by Mrs. Dean. Among the winners were Carrier II. 
(209 yards), Bunday I, (high jump), Hobson Matthews I. (hurdle 


Il., Dean I. and II,, Kynaston, Tierney I., Hériard, Hayes, 
Cuddon, &c. The sisters’ race was won by Moira Atteridge. 

A brass and reed band played at intervals during the after- 
noon, 





Coronation Holidays. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen (says a circular from 
the Board of Education) have expressed the hope that it may 
be found possible to grant a week’s extra holiday in honour of 
the Coronation to the boys and girls in all schools. It is under- 
stood that a notification to this effect has already been made to 
the head-masters of some of the larger public schools, and to 
the responsible authorities in the case of the public elementary 
schools. 

Their Majesties would be much gratified if such an arrange- 
ment could be made, 








NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 
etl peakseeeeeab tate 


ENGLAND, 


WESTMINSTER. 


Tue Forty Hours’ PRAYER,—Saturday, May 27; Hackney, N.E. 
Sunday within Octave of Ascension, May 28: Commercial-road, E. 
Tuesday, May 30: Tottenham. 

* Exposition continued during the night. 


THE CATHEDRAL: ST. VINCENT DE Paut SocieTy,—The 
annual appeal of the Westminster Conference of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society was made on Sunday at the Cathedral, when a collection 
was taken at all the services throughout the day. Among the congre- 
gation was Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian Premier. Father Bampton 
at the twelve o’clock Mass continued his course of sermons on ‘*Some 
promises of Christ.” His words were, as always, powerful and sug- 
gestive.’ ‘* The doer,” said he, ‘shall be blessed in his deed.” 
Religion was not a theory, a talking, it was action, deeds, Duty was 
the sum of all. Do your duty, play the man, act the Christian, That 
sense of duty was claimed as.a characteristic of the English race. 
Englishmen turned to Nelson as the type of a public servant who had 
done his duty. Inthe long annals of their island story the path of 
duty was marked as the path of glory. ‘I have done my duty.” 


Was it a just conception, was it true? _No one could deny the 
defects and blemishes of character in Nelson. His private life 


would not bear close inspection. Yet dying he could thank God © 
and say he had done his duty, and his countrymen were for the most 
part content to endorse his claim. Was it true? To the average 
Englishman it was adequate. If they analysed the conception of the 
average man, he attended to his business, amassed wealth, obeyed the’ 
conventions, lived respectably, and if pushed far would say he followed 
the dictates of his conscience. That was as far as he would go. But 
what was his conscience? It was himself. He did not rise above him- 
self. There was no adequate sense of moral obligation, The law of 
conscience argued a law-giver. The voice of conscience was an echo 
of the voice of God. As a creature, as a child, as a Christian, duty 
ins owing to God, obedience to the authority, the will, the voice of 

od, } 

Father Sharpe continued his course in the evening. ~ 


CATHEDRAL LIBRARY CONCERT.—The concert in the Cathedral 
Hall on Thursday evening last organised by Father Hall was an 
unqualified success. It is sufficient to enumerate the artists, Madame 
Marchesi, Miss Paola St. Clair, Miss Eva Moore, Miss Nettie 
Carpenter, Miss Hilda Trevelyan and the oe Singers among the 
vocalists, and Miss Maud Gay, Herr Johannes Wolff, Sefior Rubio, Sienor 
Magistretti, Miss Helen Smith and Mr. Sewell as instrumentalists. 
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Mr. Maurice Farkoa was recalled again and again, Mr. George 
Grossmith, Junr., touched the programme with his humour, and 
Father Hall netted for his library about £80. The audience was 
appreciative and hearty in its discriminating applause. 





presented a no less brilliant array of artists, and the company realised 
the expectations of the Prior and the Fathers, who after 49 years of 
service to the public in their beautiful church wish to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the opening free from the debt of £900, which 
still weighs them down. 

The Hospice for the Dying at Mare-street, Hackney, conducted 
by the Irish Sisters of Charity, was benefited on Thursday evening last _. 
by a grand concert in the Holborn Town Hall under the patronage of * 
the Archbishop, and with the co-operation of a large company of 
talented artists. The room was full and the audiences enthusiastic. 
Father Robert Kelly, M.R., spoke on behalf of the Sisters, of their 
self-sacrificing work, and of the claim they had for public support. 
He thanked the audience, the clergy and the artists for their generosity. 
and co-operation. 



























































NotrE DAME DE FRANCE, LEICESTER-PLACE.—The Bishop of 
Cambysopolis made the canonical visitation and administered the 
Sacrament of Confirmation at this church on Monday evening. 
Accompanied, by the Rev. Dr. Evans, his lordship was received at the 
church door by the Very Rev. Rector, M. Robin, S.M., and the 
Fathers of the Congregation. In the course of his address to the 
congregation Bishop Butt said he was very glad to be able to state he 
had heard in this mission of the great fidelity of the people to their 
religious duties, and he congratulated them and said it was a great 
consolation to see them come in such numbers. He did not forget that 
the greater number of them belonged to a nation the first to receive the 
faith at the beginning of Christianity, and this gift of faith had been 
preserved up to this time. He was glad to see the French Catholics in 
London did not forget their religion, and were responding so heartily to 
the Decree of the Holy Father concerning the Holy Communion of the 
little ones. : ‘ ; , 

At the conclusion of the sermon his lordship questioned the 
children, whose answering was most satisfactory. During the ceremony 
French hymns were sung by the children, the whole congregation 
joining in. The Bishop then gave Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

His lordship afterwards held a reception in the library, when Miss 
Allies, godmother of the children, and Mr. A. Tisserand, godfather, 
were presented. Mr. A, Tisserand is one of the old boys of the 
French schools and a prominent helper in every congregational 
work, 


FARM-STREET: FATHER GAVIN, S.J. ON READING.—At the 
twelve o’clock Mass on Sunday, Father Gavin, S.J., made a timely 
protest against the dissemination of pernicious literature, and uttered a 
grave warning to Catholics against indiscriminate reading as causing 
deadly injury to faith and purity. The barm done by the literature of 
unbelief was terrible, the injury to faith irreparable, for take away a 
man’s faith and you take bis all, The Protestant and non-Catholic 
atmosphere that surrounded them made it difficult for Catholics to keep 
their faith free from the assaults of anti-Catholic writings, which made 
it necessary to keep vigilant guard over it. Who could measure the 

oisonous effect of such a book as ‘‘ Eternal Hope,” which circulated 
i thousands, and ministered to minds perverted in their conception of 
the infinite love and justice of God. The inspiration of Scripture, the 
Divinity of Christ, all the primal and fundamental truths of Christianity 
were made the objects of insidious attack or open assault. Bereft of 
his faith, what hope was there in man? If he turned from the Cross 
of Christ whither should he look for peace? And the Fiction of the 
day, with its scarcely veiled indecency and its scandalous purveyance 
of immorality, its vicious treatment of the sanctity and solemnity of love 
and marriage, how could they reading it hope to escape contamination ? 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF INVALID CHILDREN,—The 
Association met on Friday afternoon in the Cathedral Hall under the 
presidency of the Archbishop to receive the third annual report, to 
which Lady Mary Howard, Dr. Alice Johnson, Mgr. Brown, V.G., 
Mgr. Nolan, the Hon, Charles Russell, and Mr, James Hope, M.P., 
spoke. The workers are all voluntary, the Association has no working 
expenses, and charitable contributions are devoted directly and entirely 
to the assistance of individual children. Miss Ross invites com- 
munications to her as secretary, and her address is 18 Egerton-terrace, 
S.W. The Society puts itself in touch with other agencies and societies 
in sympathy and co-operation. The object is to deal with a class of 
children who, from physical and mental disabilities, are in danger of 
never realising their spiritual inheritance. The invalid child is subject 
to the danger, not only of careless and ignorant parents, but of State — 
officialism and philanthropic interference, which in a secular age has 
no regard for spiritual needs. The Society bad been met with good- 
will, but it greatly needed additional workers who would give their 
personal service, and an institution was inaugurated last year by Lady 
Mary Howard, the Book of Friends, whose names inscribed are ‘* in the 
nature of an I.O.U.” fora large or small amount. The report shows 
that 305 cases were dealt with in the course of the year, the Society | 
had 16 representatives on public bodies, 67 visitors, had sent 35 children iihtg 
to convalescent homes, supplied 16 sets of surgical instruments, passed 1a 
back from Special to Catholic schools as normal 17, and sent to homes ad 
14 until the age of sixteen. 

CATHOLIC SOLDIERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Catholic Soldiers’ Association took place at Archbishop’s House on 
Wednesday afternoon. Surgeon-General Sir Charles Cuffe, K.C.B., te 
took the chair, Present were Major Hubert Galton, hon. sec. ; Major 
Henry Chichester, Major Maurice Daly, Lieut.-Col. W. Haskett | ‘ 
Smith, Major; Wegg-Prosser, Lieut.-Col. Druitt, R.E., hon. treasurer; 
Captain W. H. Rushbrooke, the Rev. Father Morgan, Chaplain ofthe 
Forces, M5 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read, and letters of - 
apology read, after which the Annual Report was read by the secretary 
and adopted by the meeting. The Catholic Soldiers’ Association was a 
formerly known as the Confraternity for Catholic Soldiers, and is under — 
the presidency of the Archbishop. The object of the Associationisto = 
unite all Catholic members of the Army, to assist the chaplains, to help 
to provide institutes or rooms for Catholic soldiers where required, and 
generally give facilities for the spritual needs of the soldiers and their — 
families. The minimum subscription is the modest amount of five 
shillings annually, and the need is felt for an enlarged subscription list, Mm 
ladies being invited to join as honorary members, especially in view of , 
the work they mightdo in visiting soldiers’ wives and watching over 
their interests. Subscribers number 112, and the amount held in 
Consols is about £350. al 


CoMMERCIAL-ROAD, E,—The parish has resumed its normal life, 
‘but with gratifying vigour and improvement. The children going to 
school flock into eight o’clock Mass in good numbers and one child 
from each standard goes to Holy Communion daily, that is to say, 
seven boys and seven girls. The men’s guild of the Blessed Sacrament 
has grown to 414, and at the Masses on Sunday a visible increase 
was noticed at all the Masses. Father Ring read the following 
yes ; Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S,W., 

May 19, I9II. 

Dear Father Ring,—I rejoice to have your most consoling 
news and I congratulate you from my heart on the blessing which 
God has given to the mission. 





Tell your peo i how earnestly Ee ee fa pay. Barrer SOUTHWARE. i 
and that faith and fervour may ever flourish in their midst. Goi k Gabon e CerHEb en ETHEL Se - yen 
assis' issi . . y Rev. Father Rudolph . 

x Daas Real lees foe oe ge rele oe the. inorena ete of Peckham Franciscan Monastery, made an appeal to the pt eh a 


gregation of St. George’s Cathedral last Sunday on behalf of the 
Catholic Hospital in Lambeth-road, controlled and directed by the ~ 

Institute of Trained Nurses of Our Lady of Consolation, and never 
have these devoted women had a more earnest advocate. As an 
instance of the work which they are able to accomplish, it may be _ 
mentioned that they undertake the nursing of the sick poor in five _ 
South London parishes, the total number of visits paid last year being 
11,759. More than 50 per cent. of the in-patients at the hospital 
within the same period were non-Catholics, An application was made 
fora grant from the Hospital Sunday Fund, but it was refused on the 


‘ mek 
Believe me, your devoted servant in Jesus Christ, — 
um + FRANCIS, Archbishop of Westminster. 


Vaughan, S.J., also wrote : ‘I did not know I could be so 
Be upste "The tide of life is returning. Those three weeks 
were among the happiest in my life. God is a Master worth working 
for. He fairly pats you on the back.” ; 


EALING : ST. BENEDICT’s.—The congregation of this church were 
well represented on the staff of the Dutch Bazaar which was held in the 
Town Hall, Raling, on May.16, 17 and 18, for the benefit of the new 


« 


. : . ; \ ne 
Ealing Hospital. Stall No, 8, at which were sold. objects described as | ground id the Institution was Catholic. ie 
“ Children’s and Useful,” was managed by young ladies, of whom four} Tur BisHop AND THE EcCLESIASTICAL EDUCATION FuND.— 


“atholics—the Misses D. Cobb, Crowder, A. Crowder, and 
Cock. The proceeds of this stall amounted to £20. Stall No. 12 was 
labelled «St. Benedict’s Church,” and was conducted by members of 
the congregation, viz., Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Folds, Mrs. G, P, Kynaston, 
Mrs, Leese, Mrs. McNamara, Miss D’Abren, Mrs. Dean, Mrs. Giles, 
Mrs, W. F. Lee, Mrs. Wadley and Miss Hilda M, Webb, holders ; 
and Miss May Baker, Miss Crowder, Miss W. Giles, Miss E, Wadley, 
Miss Coker, Miss Esch, Miss Shanahan, Miss T, Kynaston and Miss 
F. Cock, helpers. Miss Webb was {the ‘stall secretary and the Catholic 
representative on the Executive Committee. This was the Packing 
Stall, and it performed its useful part to such good purpose that, like 
Stall No. 8, it raised the handsome sum of £20. The Bazaar was 
opened on the first. day by the Mayoress of Ealing, on the second by 
Th R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, and on the third by Lady 
George Hamilton. It has been a great success, and it is satisfactory 
to know that the Catholics of Ealing took so fair a share in the 
charitable work assigned to the various religious denominations in 
he borough. 


AUSE OF CHARITY.—A grand afternoon concert was 
Stal in the ibarncliff Rooms of the Hotel Great Central last week 
in aid of the Carmelite Church, Kensin ton, under the immediate 
patronage of the Princess Lowenstein ertheim, the Ranee of 
Sarawak, the Duchess of Norfolk, Lady Mary Howard and a host 
~ of other distinguished members of Catholic Society. The programme, 


In a Pastoral Letter for the Patronage of St. Joseph, the Bishop 
of Southwark writes : ee 


For the twenty-fifth time we keep this May the Feast of Blessed ; 
John Fisher, Blessed Thomas More and their fellow-martyrs, who died 
for the supremacy of the Holy See in the days when Henry VIII. and 
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Elizabeth severed the tie which had bound England to Rome in faith for 
well-nigh a thousand years. Through many tribulations they entered 
into the kingdom of God (Acts xiv. 21), ‘‘ choosing rather a most 
glorious death than a hateful life ” (II. Mac. vi. 19), and leaving ‘*to 
the whole nation the memory of their death for an example of virtue 
and fortitude” (Ibid. v. 31). It will be twenty-five years next 
December since Leo XIII. declared ‘‘ Blessed” fifty-four of their 
number, and on the same day the process of beatification was intro- 
duced in the case of 253 others. Nine more were beatified in 1895, 
and some 280, who also suffered death, still await the introduction of 
their cause in Rome. The blood of these Martyrs will yet bring Eng- 
land back to the faith for which they died. ‘‘ They cried with a loud 
voice, saying: How long, O Lord (holy and true) dost thou not 
judge and revenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 
(Apoc. vi. 10). The Silver Jubilee of the Beatification of the English 
Martyrs of Reformation times ought to make us long for and pray that 
their canonisation may soon take place ; their devotion to the Holy See 
should stir up our own loyalty to the Bishop of Rome, successor of St. 
Peter and Vicar of Christ; their glorious death for their faith should 
urge us to more earnest prayer for the restoration of England to that 
unity of faith and that love for Rome which was the pride of this 
country in Anglo-Saxon and in Norman times. Let us join with greater 
fervour on the second Sunday ofeach month in the prayers for the 
conversion of England. Let us often say the dying prayer of the 
Venerable Henry Heath, the prayer used by the members of the Guild 
of Our Lady of Ransom, *‘ Jesus, convert England; Jesus, have mercy 
on this country.” 

Amongst those Martyrs now beatified are to be found the names of 
Cuthbert Mayne, the first of the Douay priests to suffer martyrdom, 
and Ralph Sherwin, who from Douay had gone to Rome and whose 
name is the first entry in the register of the alumni of the Venerable 
English College. The number of secular priests in the list of those 
declared ‘‘ Venerable” surprises those who do not know of the work of 
Cardinal Allen. In pre-Reformation days, William of Wykeham had 
intended the endowments at’ Winchester and at New College, Oxford, 
for the education of secular clergy, and later, Wolsey had founded 
Christ Church for the same purpose. Elizabeth made it impossible to 
train priests in England. Allen realised that, unless a way of recruiting 
the clergy could be found, the priests would die out and with them 
the faith of the people. We are told that Wales and Cornwall, which 
refused the so-called reformed doctrines, in the end lost the Catholic 
religion through want of priests. This would have happened in these 
districts sooner, and also all over England, had it not been for the 
establishment of seminaries abroad by Cardinal Allen. No less than 
one hundred and sixty-eight of those who suffered death were 
ordained in the Colleges at Douay and Rheims. The Old English 
hospice in Rome became the College of those students for the English 
mission who were saluted by St. Philip Neri as ‘“‘the flowers of 
martyrs.” Through the generosity of Spain, an English College was 
started at Valladolid which also counts martyrs in its list of students. 
From the seventeenth century, Lisbon, too, provided a College for 
those who could not be prepared for the priesthood in England. These 
colleges abroad kept up the supply of priests in penal times, and though 
the number of priests was necessarily small, they were the 
means ‘of preventing the total extinction of the ancient faith in 
England. 

The French Revolution brought about the closing of Cardinal Allen’s 
College at Douay which had supplied so many priests during the days 
of persecution. Professors and students from there and from St. Omers 
sought refuge in England, now that the penal laws had begun to be 
repealed. St. Edmund’s in the south and Ushaw in the north were 
founded, and the students of the old London Vicariate, as a rule, 
were prepared for the priesthood at St. Edmund’s. When the Vicariate 
passed away and the Hierarchy was restored, St. Edmund’s College 
educated most of the priests of Southwark as well as Westminster. The 
time, however, came when Bishop Butt found it necessary for this 
diocese to have its own Seminary, and we began in a small way at 
Henfield, in 1889, near the old historic home of Catholicity at West 
Grinstead. Two years afterwards St. John’s Seminary was opened at 
Wonersh, near Guildford, with the present Archbishop as its first 
rector. To-day, when we ask your support for ecclesiastical education, 
we are glad to remind you how, thanks to the sacrifices and labours of 
our predecessors, Southwark has its own Seminary free of debt. Already 
one Bishop and over one hundred priests have had the privilege of 
making their studies within its walls. 

Just as through the years of persecution the faithfulin England looked 
to Rome and Douay and the other foreign colleges to educate priests 
for the work in this country, so now you should think not only of those 
colleges abroad where we still have a few students for this diocese, but 
also and chiefly of St. John’s, Wonersh, where the majority of the priests 
of Southwark will in future receive their training. We read that at 
the College of Douay ‘‘the young missionaries were filled with zeal, 
and even longed for martyrdom” (Camm’s ‘‘ Lives of the English 
Martyrs,” vol. ii. p. 206). We hope that through your prayers and 
through your interest in St. John’s Seminary, our students there will 
also be inflamed with love for souls and carry ona glorious apostolate 
in this diocese. May the white-robed band of Martyrs of England 
intercede for the future priests of Southwark, now studying within the 
walls of St. John’s. 





Remember that in this diocese we have to provide priests for some 


200 missions. We are deeply grateful for the continued and invaluable 
assistance of our religious orders and congregations which has enabled 
us to keep missions open which could not be established or exist with- 
out them, but we cannot count on this support indefinitely. Additional 
missions will have to be opened. More priests will be wanted in many 
missions. Priests die or are incapacitated from work and their place 
has to be filled by others. We have more than one hundred and thirty 
Convents requiring Mass. The diocesan institutions must have their 
chaplains. Hence Bishop and clergy and people have to work together 
to ensure a continuation of diocesan clergy. It is not simply the 
Bishop’s work. All alike have to think of the future and to make 
provision, just as others before us have done for us. 

First, then, let us beg of you to pray the Lord of the harvest that He 
may send forth labourers into His harvest (Matt. ix. 38). 
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choose His own workers, The vocation to the priesthood comes from 
God. Do you ask God in your Mass and in your Communions to stir 
up zeal for souls in the hearts of boys and young men, and to fill them 
with the generosity to give themselves to His service? Do you pray 
that those who have put their hand to the plough may not look back 
(Luke ix. 62)? A student has his difficulties and his temptations, and 
many a priest owes his perseverance in his vocation to the earnest 
prayers of persons altogether unknown to him, but known to God. 
Most of our ninety-six students preparing for ordination are already 
studying their philosophy or their theology. The serious danger for the 
future lies in the fact that at present we have only forty-two students 
fitting themselves to begin their philosophical studies. More than 
one-fourth of our students have come to us from outside the Southwark 
diocese. This ought not to be, considering the number of missions in 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex and the size of our Catholic population. 
Fervour and earnestness in prayer will bring about an increase in the 
number of vocations, and will also secure the perseverance of those 
who have been accepted as church students for the diocese. 

Secondly, we need your support in the furnishing of the means to 
carry on the education of our students. When we visited Rome last 
year we promised the Holy Father that we should extend the course of 
studies by an additional year of philosophy and another of theology. 
The wish of the Holy Father ought to be enough to make us undertake 
the further expense which this prolongation of the course implies. It 
is certainly worth doing, for the sake of the greater efficiency of our 
future priests. The longer preparation will, we hope, produce more 
abundant fruit. The actual number of seventy-one at St. John’s makes 
the expense per student heavier than when the junior side of the house 
is full. The same staff of professors has to be kept. We cannot cut 
down expenses. We cannot sacrifice efficiency. We must train the 
professors of the future by having students in the Gregorian University 
in Rome; we must try and arrange for some to go to St. Edmund’s 
House, Cambridge ; we must secure success in the London University 
Examinations. Parents have the duty of paying for their boys as long 
as they can. Some might contribute more than they are doing to 
obtain the privilege of having a son a priest. Still, bear in mind that, 
in these days of free education, there is all the more temptation for 
parents to shirk responsibility. After all, though the parents will have 
the honour of a priest in the family, the benefit from that son becoming 
a priest-will be for those who will have his ministrations. God gives 
vocations very often in cases where the parents have not the means to 
support their son for the long twelve years of preparation. Many a 
priest who has done splendid work for souls could not have pursued bis 
studies and become a priest had it not been for the assistance of friends 
towards bis education, Lec the parents make sacrifices for their 
children, but let others, too, help them in educating priests for the 
Southwark diocese, because they will devote their lives to the service of 
the diocese. The missions where they will minister, or the convent or 
institution which they will serve, have a duty of helping in their educa- 
tion. 

Hence we appeal most earnestly on the Feast of the Patronage of St. 
Joseph for your generous contributions in the most important work of 
ecclesiastical education. Let every mission give largely. Let there 
be a wholesome rivalry between the missions in seeing which comes out 
as most generous in the list at the church door. Some missions could 
certainly do far better. Others we know are making heroic sacrifices. 
May God bless them. Again, some convents are already contributing 
#50 a year, the full pension fora student. Not all the religious. com- 
munities are able to make this offering, but are there not some who 
could contribute more towards training their future chaplains? If you 
are not privileged to give your son to God’s altar, at any rate, as the 
Israelites had to redeem their first born, not appearing before the Lord 
empty (Exod. xxxiv.), so you now should help someone else to minister 
unto God. We are glad that there are some generous lay-people who 
are proud of using the means which God has given them in paying the 
pension of a student. More could follow this example. Give according 
to your means to the collection on the Sunday. Subscribe to the 
Seminary Fund, promising to contribute at least one half-crown a year 
towards ecclesiastical education. This, and more still, could be done 
by many who could not afford the whole pension of a student. When 
preparing to go out of this world, think of the Seminary in your will, 
in gratitude for all the favours which you have received from God 
through the ministry of His priests. 

The English martyrs laid down their lives to keep up the old faith in 
this country. We are not called upon to endure martyrdom, but in 
our way we too must help to preserve and to spread the faith. We 
urge you to assist us in the training of those sacred ministers who will 
do God’s work in Southwark, and we feel confident that clergy and 
laity alike will do their utmost in this sacred work. ‘‘ Bring to the 
as ad and honour; bring to the Lord glory to His Name” (Ps. 
xxviii. 2). ; 


CATHOLICS AND THE CORONATION.—Various municipal bodies of 
South London have made arrangements during past few days for enabling 
the Catholic inmates in the institutions controlled by them to celebrate 
ina special manner the coronation of the King. At the meeting of 
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the Lambeth Board of Guardians this week a letter was received from 
the Mother Superior of the Orphanage at Norwood asking that an 
extra allowance should be made for those children in the institution 
chargeable to the Guardians in order that they might worthily celebrate 
the coronation. The Guardians decided to make an extra grant of Is. 
per child. 

The Guardians of Wandsworth, Southwark, and Camberwell have 
made a similar arrangement in regard to the children in Catholic 
institutions chargeable to the respective Unions. 


New ScHOOLS FOR WALWORTH.—The Catholics of Walworth 
will shortly be called upon to raise £5,000 or even a larger sum for the 
extension of the schools of the parish. The education authorities have 
taken objection to the existing arrangements, and consequently an 
enlargement of the present buildings must be commenced at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Houses adjoining the existing schools 
are to be acquired for the purpose, and this may possibly cause 
some delay in the commencement of the work. .The number 
of children at present on the school roll exceeds 700, and owing to the 
cramped accommodation more than 200 children have been obliged to 
attend other schools in the locality. The new requirements of the 
L.C.G., together with the heavy debt already upon the church, will 
undoubtedly prove a heavy strain upon a mission which may with- 
out doubt be included amongst the poorest in South London. 


ELTHAM: FIRE AT THE CONVENT OF ST. CLOTILDE.—Last 
Monday night a fire broke out at the Convent of St. Clotide, Eltham. 
Fortunately, the conflagation was quickly got under control, bat not 
without considerable damage to the premises. The religious had only 
just finished the complete rebuilding of the house. They took over 
the property last year from the Bishop of Southwark, who for a long 
time had been anxious to dispose of it. They have opened a school 
for boarders and day scholars. 

Great sympathy and kindness was shown them in their distress by 
the parish priests (the Canons of the Lateran) and their Catholic and 
_ Protestant neighbours on occasion of the fire. 


BIRMINGHAM, 


WILLENHALL : CLERGY RETREAT.-—The Apostolic Union of Secular 
Clergy assembled at Willenhall last week for their monthly Retreat. 
Members were present from Wolverhampton, Brewood, Sedgley, Aston, 
and Willenhall. The spiritual exercises were conducted by Father 
Oswald, O.S.F.C., and concluded with Solemn Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, at which the Rev. W. Sutherland officiated, assisted 
by the Revv. J, Rowan and W. Doran as deacon and subdeacon. 





TSR NORTHAMPTON. 


BEDFORD: BAZAAR FOR CHURCH BUILDING.—The Catholics of 
Bedford hope soon to see their church completed. For over 40 years 
only a portion of the edifice has been built. Canon Freeland has taken 
in hand the completion of the design, and the work is now nearly 
finished. With the extensions now in progress the church will accom- 
modate a congregation of 600 people. The cost of the extension will 
be £3.350, and the spire, which is not included in the contract, will 
cost £1,000. Of the sum required £1,500 has been collected ; £1,000 
has been promised as a conditional gift ; and, therefore, £800 is still 
needed. It is hoped that a bazaar opened on Thursday in last week 
will realise £200, The new portion is expected to be used for the first 
time at midnight Mass next Christmas, and the extension will be 
dedicated by the Bishop of Northampton early in the new year. The 
bazaar, which was held in the Town Hall, and organised by a com- 
mittee of which Mr. J. Hoefkins is hon. secretary, was opened by the 
Mayor of Bedford, Mr. J. Basil Hope. 

The Mayor, who was accompanied by the Mayoress and Canon Free- 
land, reports Zhe Bedfordshire Mercury, said he was delighted to be 
there, and he heartily congratulated them upon their long persistency, 
which had led to the realisation of the-second part of their church. 
The half of the church, which had been built nearly 40 years, cost 
£3,500, and it was a glorious thing that the debt had been entirely wiped 
off. They wanted another £3,500 to complete the second part of the 
church, and they were to be congratulated on having raised £2,500 
towards that. It was to get the other £1,000 that they were there that 
day. In these utilitarian days, when so many buildings were put up 
merely for use, the town of Bedford, in its cesthetic appearance, would 
be vastly improved by the realisation of this beautiful church. When 
this second part of the church was finished, he recommended the Canon 
to go in for the spire—that silent finger which pointed to heaven. le 
did not think it was quite a good thing for a church to be absolutely 
out of debt, because then the incentive would be wanting to keep the 


active energies of the workers together. He thought the town of 
Bedford was greatly indebted to Canon Freeland, because it was 
perfectly clear that many inhabitants would not have come to the town 
at all had it not contained a suitable place where they could worship, 
The town’s schools contained many children whose parents had settled 
in Bedford on account of the advantages which the Catholic religion 
placed before them, and who would not have been there at all had it 
not been for Canon Freeland’s efforts, One thing he admired in the 
Catholics was that they strongly supported the education of the young, 
and to his mind no learning, however great, was of any profit without 
religious education, remembering always the true and trite text that 
“* Righteousness exalteth a nation.” He wished all possible success to 
the realisation of their wishes, and had great pleasure in declaring the 
bazaar open, 

At this point a handsome bouquet was presented to the Mayoress, 

Canon Freeland, on behalf of himself and bis people, thanked the 
Mayor and Mayoress for their attendance. Everyone who knew them 
would not be surprised to see them there performing a kind act of 
mercy, for they were always ready to help anyone, no matter what their 
creed or station, or the absence of both. He felt particularly gratified 
at the presence of his Worship and the Mayoress, which was but a 
corroboration of the kind feeling which had been shown to them by the 
inhabitants of Bedford over and over again concerning his work. As 
Catholics, of course, they held their religion in the first place, but after 
their religion they were extremely attached to the town in which 
they lived, and worked not only for their religion but for the town of 
which they were citizens. When he first came to Bedford four or five 
years ago he told himself he would have to work hard for his faith, and 
also felt he owed it to the town in which he lived to make bis church 
as beautiful as possible, especially as the Midland-road was looked upon 
as a poor district, He did not hold the principle that anything would 
do for a poor district, because the poor had eyes as keen for the beautiful 
and a mind as noble to prize it as anyone else. He therefore said that 
the poor should have of his best in whatever capacity it could be 
supplied, and if they did not appreciate it at the beginning they would 
in the end. 

The Mayor briefly responded, and the sale was then commenced. , 

During the afternoon and evening the Bedford Professional String 
Band played selections, the ‘‘ Strolling R.N.’s” gave a concert in the 
hall, and Mlle. de Nolbac directed a concert in the ante-room. In 
the evening the members of the Young Men’s Club performed an 
amusing play entitled ‘‘ Horse Physic,” the characters being sustained 
by Messrs. W. Anson, K. Short, H. Alcock, E. Griggs, R. Bingley, 
and Master R. Hoefkens. 





PORTSMOUTH. 


WOKINGHAM: OPENING OF NEW CuHuRCH.—On Sunday last 
the new church of Corpus Christi, Workingham, Berks., was opened for — 
public worship. Unfortunately the Bishop was unable to be present 
owing to a prior engagement. His lordship, however, wished that the 
congregation should not be deprived of the use of their church longer 
than was necessary. There was a crowded congregation and the music 
of the High Mass was rendered by the Fathers of the Imperial Abbey, 
Farnborough. Father Galton, S.J., preached a eloquent sermon on 
the advantage of public prayer. After High Massall taking part in the 
ceremony were most hospitably entertained by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Cusack of Rathaldron, Wokingham. At the evening service, also well 
attended, Father Doran discoursed upon Our Lady. Hitherto the needs 
of the mission were supplied by the kind hospitality of the Sisters of 
the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin, who placed their convent chapel 
at the disposal of the public. Corpus Christi Church, the gift of the 
late H. A. Dance (R.I.P.), a former townsman of Wokingham and a 
convert Anglican clergyman, was built by F. Langman and Sons, a. 
local firm, to the plans of the Very Rey. Canon Scoles of Basingstoke. © 

The altar has a frontal richly arcaded in polished alabaster, supported 
by moulded carved capitals and shafts of green onyx, Languedoc and _ 
Levanto marbles, backed by a slab of Rouge de Vif marble. The 
base of the altar is in Breche antique marble, and the altar slab is one ~ 
large piece of Sicilian marble. The super-altars rest upon bases of 
alabaster, and are covered with Rouge Imperial marble. The reredos 
is executed chiefly in white stone. In the centre is a richly carved 
cornice with capitals, showing the word ‘‘ Sanctus” amid foliage and 
capped by a slab of Rouge de Vif and supported by shafts of Languedoc 
marble. The wings of the reredos are canopied with moulded arches, 
carved capitals and pendants and rest upon large slabs of Rouge de Vif 
and shafts of Russo antique marble. 





( Continued on page 810.) 





COLLEGES, CONMEN TS SCHOOLS, 7 acc. 


The Bracing Air of Ventnor |CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. 


is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
making. Escort from London. 
LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 
I EES TE 


Needlework. 


pared for. 


LOVELY STROUD. 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best English and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 


Apply to the Rev, Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackp ool. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


House of Residence in connexion with the 
‘* Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms, Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 





Ghent, Belgium. 


Thoroughly modern education for English 
and Colonial girls. French and German 


spoken daily. French, German, and English 
certificated mistresses. 
door games; swimming. 
paid to health. 
Pension 442 per annum, 
Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium. 


Home comforts. Out- 
Special attention 








Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire. Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. For particulars apply Rev, Mother 
Prioress, 

St. Rose’s?Dominican Convent, 
troud, Gloucester, 


JOSEPH’S 


S?: 


apply to 





COMMERCIAL 


COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers 


For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session 
BROTHER GEORGE, e 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries 
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ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION; 
C CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. EA 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. ay 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. _ 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.8.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


pelt eee Wa 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST. END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. ; 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 

ScHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS ror ALL Supjects. 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 
Painting, Drawing, Drill. 


N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
For. further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 

7 (Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
’ School, 

- Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation, Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


ROUEN e CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men, Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 
2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
ao both Branches. he 
ospectuses on application. 
The Aspuvent isa cant for Oxford Locals. 


Pe toh seeps eae ae a eet hears let tad 
Cre ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED), 


The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


5 ior education. 
Peter he Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


inati 
eee ae ah Certified and Diplomaed, Large play- 


id. 
Pike to Rev, Mother. ( 
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S? FRANCIS XAVIER’S COLLEGE, 
n BRUGES, BELGIUM. 


Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
New Term began January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


event OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 
_ offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education, Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
‘ounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
racing, and health of pupil excellent. 












GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—ConveNnT OF THE FAITHFUL 
ComPaNIoNs OF Jxsus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 

er'cent. Passes in Music usually zoo per cent. 

umley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


" _FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 

Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual’ attention, High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 

particulars apply The Superior, 












<i 





ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 
Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply Rev. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions. 

For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX, 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
. Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
ions, 










Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 


situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 

Most healthily situated, facing Common. 

Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


Beautifully 


apply to the Brother 








ST. MARY'S ABBEY, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, ee SOMERSET. 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Na 
Professions and Public Uansals, 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis. 
swimming, rifle shooting, an 

hysical drill, 
Drospeches on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 








READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 


ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
“Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 


HicH Ciass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YouneG LADIES, 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks, 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date, 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German. 


BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL ADORATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMERIES, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers, Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 





SLELCLAY MIA 


Finishing School for Girls, 


{] Advantages: Winter in sunny Italy, 
summer in Switzerland and Germany, 







{| Lessons from the best masters in Music 
and Art. 


‘] Lectures in Italian, French, German, 
Spanish and English by University 
Professors and others, 


| Special 
lessons. 







private and conversational 





§].Chaperonage to Concerts; frequent 
visits to Basilicas, Art Galleries, 
Museums, and the splendid ruins of 
Rome and its environs. 






{I If desired—tours to Naples, Florence, 
Milan, and Venice. Atmosphere and 
comforts of a cultured and Christian 
home, with the devoted care of Nuns 
speaking one’s own tongue. Pleasant 
intercourse with foreign pupils of good 
social standing. ' 







/ 





‘] Highest references indispensable, 





For Prospectus apply to: 


The Rev. Mother, Stella Viae College, 
271, Via Nomentana, ROME, ITALY. 














SR EE HERE POSES 
ST. MARY’S LODGE, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Preparatory School for boys from 
6 to 13 years ofage. Under the 
Patronage of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and his 
lordship the Bishop of Southwark. 


For Prospectus apply to Miss Stevens. 





FRANCISCAN CONVENT, | 


TAUNTON. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT : 
STILL 


THE VETO BILL. Parliament have been the 


Veto question and National Insur- 
ance. On the former Lord Selborne delivered a strong and 
critical protest, declaring that the Parliament Bill was 
probably the most extraordinary as well as gravely 
important Bill ever presented to Parliament. If passed, the 
House of Commons would resemble no other first Chamber 
in the world in its freedom from control. During the first 


two years of a new Parliament the Government would be’ 
kept in power and obedience by ardent groups eager after — 


their own particular measures. Yet the Government at 
present were treating a revolution in the Constitution as not 
even the National Liberal Club would treat an alteration in 
its rules. The known facts justified the statement that the 
Ministry were determined on a party settlement of the 
constitutional question, Lord Selborne demurred to the idea 
that a House of Commons during its first two years of life 
necessarily represented the desires of the people. Much 
abuse had been uttered of the Upper House, about its delay 
in agreeing to certain measures which had been refused by 
the Lower House for very long periods. He and his friends 


desired a Second Chamber with powers as adequate as — 
those conferred by the Government on the Second Chamber 


of the Transvaal. Lord Pentland thought that the intention 
to pass the Second Reading, reiterated by Lord Selborne, 
had limited the interest and usefulness of the discussion, 
but Lord Newton’s view was that the debate was.a very 
real one. The Government had not even indulged in their 
usual elaborate platitudes of the benefits they were about to 
confer. The House under the Bill would be like a man 
with his arms and legs amputated, who was told that he 
had nothing to complain of because his tongue had been 
left. Home Rule was a sort of blackmail levied on a party 
in a state too weak to resist. He closed with an amusing 
reference to the moderate Liberal as the biggest political 
fraud existing, who exercised about as much influence on 
Liberal policy as the figurehead of a steamer exercised on 
the screw. Lord St. David’s thought the Bill would save a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from having to introduce 
popular Budgets. 


HE two outstanding features 
of the week’s debates in 


i 
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Considerable criticism was passed on the 
—CRITICISMS ON [nsurance Bill by the energetic Mr. Booth, 
insurance pitt, Who, though a Liberal, protested against 
the suggestion conveyed in the Liberal 
Press that a Bill of this character was to be carried through 
Committee by the compartment closure. The German 
Parliament had been engaged for twelve months over a 
similar Bill, though they had the advantage there of State 
data to go upon which we had not. He was a friend of 
the Bill, but he declared that if passed in its present form 
it would be unworkable. _ He thought that the Friendly 
Societies would cease to exist. Mr. Churchill, in reply, 
explained in regard to the employment part of the Bill that 
the State was making it worth the while of the superior work- 
man to throw in his lot with the inferior. Only certain trades 
were dealt with, but those trades included 2,500,000 adult 
males, and were subject to inevitable fluctuations. There 
was no danger of malingering under the unemployed 
assurance part of the scheme, because a man who malingered 
would be drawing his benefits when he did not want instead 
of reserving them for the period when he was really unem- 
ployed, so that if he malingered he would malinger against 
himself. Mr. Bonar Law urged that there was no connexion 
between invalidity and unemployment, and that the two 
questions ought to have been treated in separate Bills. It 
appeared that the great bulk of the women in the textile 
industries, after working for ten or fifteen years, got married, 
and then the whole practically of their contributions dis- 
appeared. He considered that the Government should 
guarantee minimum benefits. There was no doubt this 
scheme was going to be a burden on industry, a much 
heavier burden than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to anticipate. Some large employers had estimated 
it as equivalent to an additional income tax of between two 
and five shillings. Lord Charles Beresford welcomed the 
measure as a human Bill, and urged the necessity of fair 
treatment of the medical men. 


Mr. Carr-Gomm’s Bill, the main object of 
Boh ag which is to equalise the poor rate in London, 
Bit T: was practically talked out on the debate for 
Second Reading. The Bill also provided 
for the transfer of Poor Law administration to the County 
Council, all the members of which would henceforth be 
directly elected. The rejection of the measure was moved 
by Mr. Peel, whose objections were directed against details 
rather than the principles of the measure. Sir Frederick 
Banbury based his objections on the ground that sucha 
measure should be promoted by the Government. Mr. 
Lansbury said that, in his opinion, the people of London 
would not tolerate the sweeping away of Boards of Guardians 
and the setting up of another ad Hoc authority. After some 
further discussion, which showed that the division of opinion 
was in no sense on party lines, Mr. Burns poured cold 
water on the scheme. Since the introduction of the Govern- 
ment’s Insurance scheme anew aspect of the Poor Law 
problem had revealed itself, and it would be playing with 
the House if he were to hold out any hope of legislation 
this year on the lines either of this Bill or the other Poor 
Law Amendment measure which had been brought forward. 
So far as the Poor Law medical service was concerned, he 
and his advisers were even now engaged in assimilating it 
to the needs of the insurance proposals, which he had every 
hope would be passed into law this session. He wondered 
whether it was realised that this Bill abolished 39 local 
bodies in the County of London, dispossessed 1,015 
members, and interfered with the status of 15,000 officers 
engaged in Poor Law and cognate forms of service. Such 
a gigantic scheme should only be carried out by the respon- 
sible Government of the day after full consideration of the 
main issues involved. Without waiting for this or any 
other Bill, it had been found possible to clear the whole of 
the 23,000 children out of the London workhouses ; and so 
far as the adults were concerned, during the past few years, 
by means of the existing institutions and by applying 
ordinary common sense and experience, the horrors of the 
mixed workhouse had been abolished. 


The closing discussion on the Second 

—LORD ROSEBERY Reading of the Parliament Bill came on 
AND THE : 

Spssia: Monday when the motion was allowed to 

pass without appeal to adivision. But,as 

the debate showed, this in no way meant any withdrawal 

on the part of the Opposition of its many grave objections 
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to the measure. Lord Avebury’s view was t i 
would destroy not only the Veto of the psd beta ae 
country, whilst Lord Hardinge said the Bill would set u 
the unchecked tyranny of the House of Commons ‘i 
House which did not and, until there was a Redistribution 
Bill, could not, represent the true feeling of the countr 
Then Lord Rosebery came forward with a second eee 
against the Bill, though in view of the Government’s steel- 
clad indifference to argument, he thought it was almost 
presumptuous as well as useless to speak. But at such a 
solemn moment in the history of the House he felt that 
he must again raise his voice against this “most ill- 
judged, revolutionary and partisan measure.” He quite 
agreed that party necessities compelled the Government 
to repel alterations, but they were proceeding on the lines 
of party rancour and revenge. Had they risen to the 
height of that opportunity they might have brought back 
the Constitution to its original conception of double 
Chamber goverfment. He found no comfort or filling in 
the preamble; for if the Bill passed, it did not matter 
one straw what the Second Chamber was to be. In days 
past he was a mender of the House of Loids: under 
present circumstances he was tempted to be an ender. 
The Lords had made large and self-sacrificing offers 50 
that there never was such a chance of effecting a settlement 
by consent. But the Government flung it away. We were 
on the crest of a wave of revolution inaugurated by the 
Budget, which was in itself.a financial and social revolution 
And now that was being followed by a political revolution 
by which one House of Parliament was to be effaced with- 
out any attempt to replace it. Degradation of the Lords 
was carrying with it degradation of the Commons, the 
House which was being placed on the footing of ‘ a paid 
and salaried board” by the payment of members. This 
was being done without any clear mandate. A clear 
reference to the country would, he thought, evoke an 
unexpected response. What then was to be done ? Humour 
seemed to call for the Government being forced to do their 
worst and cover themselves with ridicule by the creation 
of 500 new peers, but what remained of the Constitution 
Canons ies aes The good sense of the people 
mi é trusted in the en i 
a eee d not to be content to ride at 
This speech was 


—rTne cLosinc Haldane, who pointed 
SPEECHES, 


answered by Lord 
| out that a strong 
and almost passionate exordium and appeal 
had led up to a conclusion to do nothing. 
He then proceeded by a succession of extracts from 
speeches of Lord Rosebery to show that the Government 
were doing no more than follow out the policy traced by 
him in 1894. The present situation between the two 
Houses must be redressed. To the objection that this. 
system will give single-Chamber government, Lord Haldane 
replied that it will give a Second Chamber which will have 
full power of expressing its opinion, though it will not be 
able indefinitely to reject or delay Bills. This Bill is an 
effort to put as nearly as possible into written language what 
has hitherto been the practice and usage of the Constitution 
Lord Lansdowne, who followed, made an effective contrast 
between Liberal boasting about the amount. and quality 
of their legislation and their complaints against the obdurac 
of the House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone said in 1884: “ Not 
withstanding the action of the House of Lords, we have 
had for a period of 5° years such legislation as has never 
been known in the history of this country ; I may say of the 
entire modern world.” Then in 1907 one of the present 
Government had announced how in two years 12 5 measures 
had been put on the Statute Book. After the failure of the 
Conference the Government had taken up a sledge-hammer 
That was what the Bill really was, in spite of a series of 
anodyne speeches from Lord Haldane and others. Under 
the Bill the country was to be left to the blind fury of the 
House of Commons, or it may be to the Minister who found 
himself in a tight place and had to make drastic proposals to 
Parliament. The Lords had been told that their right of delay 
of legislation rested on the disputed survival of an antiquated 
right, but it was really the exercise of a duty that belonged 
to them under the Constitution. Lord Lansdowne went 
on to sketch the position in practice under the Bill. 
Finally, he explained the attitude of the Opposition in these 
words : ‘‘ We admit that after the two last elections you 
have a right to legislate on this question, and we believe 
we claim, that there are some grounds which are common 
to both sides. Therefore we hold that it is desirable that 
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wé should enter on the Committee Stage and discuss the 
provisions of the Bill in detail and put down such amend- 
ments as the measure may in our view seem to call for. I 
hope I may be permitted to add an expression of my 
confidence that those amendments will be respectfully 
éxamined and discussed by noble Lords opposite. I can 
put no other interpretation on what was said by the Lord 
Chancellor the other evening.” To this Lord Morley 
replied in a short speech. On the question of amendments 
he said: “He had heard with dismay the threat as to 
amendments. There was no intention on the part of the 
Government not to be perfectly willing to discuss any 
amendment that might be proposed, but the noble Marquis 
would not do credit to his action in allowing the Bill to be 
read a second time if he then set to work, having accepted 
the principle that the predominance of the House of 
Commons should be made real and effective over the whole 
field—it would not be to the credit of the leaders of the 
Opposition if they allowed the Bill to be read a second 
time without a division with the intention of reproducing all 
the difficulties and objections which they thought fatal at 
some later stage. The Government hoped that the same 

olicy and temper which induced noble Lords to allow the 
Bill to be read a second time would animate them when 
they reached the later stages of the measure.” The Bill 
was then read a second time without a division. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE : 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE. on Tuesday by Mr, Lloyd George, 


who, on behalf of the Prime Minister, 
Seeing that 
there was a majority in favour of granting the suffrage to 
women in the House, and that the matter had been 
submitted at least twice to the electorate, Lord Wolmer 
asked if the Government would grant facilities for a Bill to 
Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that in pursuance of the pledge given by Mr. 
Asquith on November 22 of last year the Government 
would give a week for a Bill open to free amendment not 
this session but next session. The House would thus be able 


replied to a question put by Lord Wolmer. 


be passed into law this session. 


to express its opinion even to the final stage upon the 
proposals. 


the Bill. But he had several criticisms to offer. 


with low wages; and better treatment of women. Mr. 


Austen Chamberlain, who followed, and who gives a 


general approval of the principle of the Bill, also confined 
himself to dealing with details. E ! 
position of the doctors should receive further considera- 
tion as well as that of women, especially servants and 
factory girls who married early. Could not something be 
arranged for them in the shape of a marriage bonus. 
Then there was the case of workmen who did not belong 
to trade unions, and he suggested that a larger 
portion of the State contribution should be devoted 
to them than to those insured in a society. The finance 
of the scheme had been based on the past experience 
of the friendly societies, but that past experience would 
be upset by the inclusion of millions of new members. 
Would the Bill work fairly in regard to agricultural labourers, 
whose general healthiness would cause them to be paying 
for urban workers? Mr. Lloyd George replied at some 
length on many matters of detail. He opened with a 
warning against the cumulative effect of the extensions 
recommended, which would require more money than was 
easily available, As to the effect upon the friendly societies 
themselves one of the ablest actuaries of the Kingdom had 
stated that the Bill would free three and a half millions of 
the reserve fund of the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows. 
Neither the friendly societies nor the trade unions realised 
what enormous boons this measure would confer upon 
them, It would practically place at their disposal, for 
entirely their own purposes, some twelve millions of hard 
solid cash, As to the consideration of vested interests, the 
dominant consideration ought to be the health of the 
nation. The objections of the doctors were based on five 
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The position of the Government 
in regard to women’s suffrage was 
made clear in the House of Commons 


The adjourned debate on the Insurance Bill 
was then resumed by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
noted the unique character of the discussion and the 
advance of public opinion on the subject dealt with ee 

e 
proposed that the Bill should lay down a minimum 
doctor’s fee which might be supplemented voluntarily ; 
equal contributions of 3d. from the State, the worker and 
the employer; a sliding scale of contribution for people 





He thought that the 


body of the Judges. | 
force of the words the Home Secretary interpolated, that 
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erroneous assumptions, amongst which that the Bill fixed 
a capitation grant was one. 


The report of the British 
Medical Association’s inquiry in 1903 into the contract 


practice throughout the Kingdom showed that out of the 
cases reported of club payments there were 1 35 cases 


where payments amounted to something between 2s. and 
38. per head per annum, including drugs; 256 cases 
between 3s. and 4s.; 864 cases which were 4s. and under 
5s. ; only 386 were above 5s, That was the present position 


of the medical profession, and he admitted it was a 


humiliating position—a position of bondage. The Bill 
proposed 6s. Again the proposal to restrict the benefits 
of the Bill to people earning under 40s. would mean hard- 
ship to many small tradesmen and others whose income 
was much more precarious than that of many working men. 
He ended by proposing a committee of two or three 
members from each party to consult with the Government 
on the amendments in order to facilitate and expedite the 
the passing of this great healing measure. Mr. Churchill's 
Bill for protecting crowds from the danger of aeroplanes 
was given a Second Reading, and referred to a Committee 
of the whole House. 


The Government’s Bill for meeting the 
—THE TRADE position brought about in regard to Trade 
UNIONS BILL. Unions by the Osborne Judgment was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
by the Attorney-General. The effect of that Judgment had 
been that Trade Unions had no power to collect or to 
administer funds for political purposes, and that any rule 
to that effect was illegal—that it was not within the ambit 
of the charter, and therefore not permissible. The object 
of the Government in their Bill was to restore freedom to 
the unions, whilst at the same time preserving the full 
liberty of each individual member. Thus it provided for 
funds being applied to political and party purposes if a 
majority so declared. The only fetter was that if a 
member of the union objected to pay for political purposes 
he would be exempt on notifying that he objected to pay 
and desired to be exempt. Care was taken to safeguard 
such members against suffering any disadvantage as the 
result of their action. Mr. F.E. Smith thought the protec- 
tion of minorities and individuals would be illusory, for. 
intimidation was rampant in the unions. See how non- 
union men were treated, how leaders like Mr. Burt were 
treated. . They had been told by Mr. Keir Hardie that 
Labour representation was a means to an end, and that the 
end was not Trade-unionism but Socialism. The effect of 
the Bill would be that every Liberal and Conservative 
trade-unionist would be compelled to contribute towards 
the political support of men whose one idea was to further _ 
the principles of Socialism. In Lancashire an overwhelming 
majority of the trade-unionists were in favour of their. 
children receiving religious education. What would be 
their position if this Bill became law? They would be 
compelled to assist in returning to Parliament men who 
were against religious education. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
denied coercion and intimidation, declared that members of 
the unions must act as an army, and weund up by 
announcing that the Labour party, whilst agreeing to the 
Second Reading, would present amendments in Committee. 
Sir A. Cripps protested against the principle of the Bill 
which would make members of the House the paid 
nominees of particular as against national interests. Mr. 
Lyttelton, Mr. Jardine and Lord Wolmer also protested, 
whilst Mr. Brace declared that in Committee he would 
endeavour to obtain the abolition of the rights conferred on 
minorities. Mr. Churchill, in reply, insisted on individual 
tights, and closed with a declaration as to the bias shown 
by the Courts against Trade Unions which raised an 
indignant protest from the Unionist benches. On a division 
the Second Reading was carried by 219 votes against 18. 


Several questions were brought forward 

—wepnespav’s in the House of Commons on Wednesday. 
SITTING. In the first place, Mr. Kebty-Fletcher asked 
for a ruling as to whether Mr. Churchill’s 


criticism of the Judges did not fall under the prohibition 
contained in the Standing Order. 


The Deputy-Speaker 
said that the matter ought to have been brought ts the 
notice of the Chair at the time. It was now too late, It 
was undoubtedly out of order to make attacks on the general 
“A great deal depends upon the 
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they were ‘no doubt unconsciously’ biased. if I had 
been pressed for an opinion I should have been inclined to 
say that I regret observations which are on the border line 
of what is in order in regard to a matter of this kind. I 
think it is most important that our rule against attacking 
Judges should be kept to. They are not here to answer for 
themselves, and they ought not to be attacked except upon 
a substantive motion.” Mr. Lyttelton submitted that Mr. 
Churchill’s words were a direct imputation on the Courts, 
whereupon Mr. Churchill rose to dissent against what he 
described as a monstrous misrepresentation, but was 
informed by the Deputy Speaker that he could only speak 
by leave of the House. Later in the sitting there was a 
further discussion on the reciprocity agreement between 
Canada and the United States. Mr. Page-Croft, who 
‘initiated the discussion, called attention to the benefits 
which had accrued to our trade from the preference granted 
to us by the Dominion. As the result seven millions extra 
per annum were paid in the shape of wages to the British 
working man. And if we could keep our comparative 
position with all the Dominions Overseas no less than one 
hundred and twenty-five millions more would be circulated 
in wages among the people of this country. President 
Taft deliberately told the people of the United States that 
Reciprocity was the only, and, in fact, the last means of 
preventing Imperial Preference between the Mother 
Country and the Dominions, and that this would be the 
Jast opportunity they would have of preventing it. It 
was, he believed, an irresistible conclusion that President 
Taft, Mr. Bryce, and the Home Government had been con- 
spiring together in order to wreck the policy of Imperial 


union and to dish the policy of Tariff Reform in this’ 


country. 

We cannot imagine any more pleasant 
GENERAL BOTHA’S reading for Englishmen than the message 
aah © — which General Botha allows to be published 
h in his name on the occasion of the first 
anniversary of the Proclamation of the South African Union. 
After saying that the day recalls memories which cannot 
find a parallel elsewhere, the General says: “It recalls, first, 
memories of two peoples, each strong in the heartfelt 
feeling of the justice of its own cause, and each willing to 
fight to the bitter end for that cause, and each of whom has 
lost some of its bravest and its best, and suffered in the fight 
for the right. It recalls next memories—very precious 
memories—of an unparalleled exhibition of toleration and 
the exercise of the highest statesmanship, as a result of 
which began an era of the extinction of racialism and a dis- 
play of loyalty and self-denial on the part of the various 
political parties ia South Africa to the great Empire to 
which all belong that rendered union possible. Much has 
- been accomplished during the brief period of twelve months 
since that proclamation, and I look forward to the future 
with hopeful anticipation.” Finally, he says he gladly takes 
the opportunity of this solemn anniversary to assure the 
Sovereign and people of this country that there is no part of 
the Empire more wholeheartedly loyal than the Dominion 
of South Africa. And as we read these generous words it is 
impossible not to admit that the policy of the present 
Government has been splendidly vindicated by its results. 
Whatever may be thought of its policy elsewhere, in South 

Africa at any rate it has been supremely successful. 


The returns for Scotland have now been 

THE CENSUS: supplemented by those for the rest of the 

Poteet ce. United Kingdom. | The following results are 
: é : 

shown in Mr. Burns’s statement : 


The population of England and Wales has 


increased since 1901 by 3,547,426 


equalto ... oes 10°91 percent. 
The increase is made up as follows: 
England ... 3,286,636 
Wales 260,786 
315471426 
The 62 administrative counties show an in- 
crease of .. 2,660,014 
equal to Ag ats S08 fe 11'8o per cent. 
The 75 county boroughs show an increaseof... 887,412 
equalto ... gna se ae 8°89 per cent. 
In the County of London there is a decrease of 13,306 
equalto ... eee vee 0°29 per cent. 


THE ABIL L 
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shown continuous expansion. 
show the greatest increases are Portsmouth, with 42,000 
additional inhabitants ; Coventry with 36,000, Croydon with 
35,000, and Birkenhead with nearly 20,000, 


his religion, there is a religious census. 
summaries furnished by the enumerators, 3,238,656 of the — 
population are returned as Roman Catholics, this number 
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In Greater London there is an increase of 684,867 

equal to . eee ras : 10°20 per cent. 
At the Census of 1901 the increase of popula- 

tion as compared with the Census of 1891 

was ... oe eae te sae seve B5523,315 

equalto ... is ve 12°17 per cent. 
The present rate of increase, ro‘91 per cent., is the lowest 
ever recorded since the first general Census was taken in 
1801. Greater London has more than doubled in the last 
fifty years, as will be seen from the following table: 


1861 3,222, 720-40t SOL re wes 5,033,806 
1871 3,885,641 | IQ0I_ ... .-» 6,581,402 
1881 4,766,661 | 1911... svi, 252,008 


Holborn, Westminster, Finsbury, and Marylebone have 


steadily lost population during the last half century, while 


Wandsworth, Lewisham, Fulham, and Hammersmith have 
The county boroughs which 


The population of Ireland is returned as 

Cease 4,381,951 persons — 2,186,804 males and 
IRELAND. 2s195,147_ females. 
decrease since 1901 of 76,824 persons, or I°7 


per cent. The decrease in the number of males was equal 


to o'6 per cent., and in the number of females to 2°8 per 
cent. 
persons, or 0°7 per cent, in the province of Leinster; a 
decrease of 43,103, or 4'0 per cent., in the province of 


There was during the decade an increase of 7,499 


Munster ; a decrease of 4,254, or o°3 per cent., in the 


province of Ulster; and a decrease of 36,966, or 5°7 per 
cent., in the province of Connaught. 


It will be remem- 
bered that in Ireland, where happily no one is ashamed of 


According to the 


being 70,005, or 2°t per cent. under the number so 


returned in 1901 ; 575,489 are returned under the heading 


“ Protestant Episcopalians,” a decrease of 5,600, or 1 per 


cent., as compared with 1901; 439,876 are returned as 


Presbyterians, a decrease of 3,400 or 08 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1901, and the number of Methodists returned 


is 61,806, a decrease of 200, or 0'3 per cent., as compared 


with rgor. Of the total population 73'9 per cent. are returned 


as Roman Catholics, 13°1 per cent. as Protestant Epis- 
copalians, 10 per cent. as Presbyterians, and 1°4 per cent. 
as Methodists. Dublin has increased by 6°4 per cent., and 


Belfast by 10°4. 
A correspondent sends to Zhe Times 
Se an interesting account of the social work 
SALVATION ARMy. Which has been done by General Booth’s 
organisation during the last twenty years. 
We learn that in many countries the authorities now 
co-operate with the Salvation Army Officers. For instance, 
the Australian Governments hand over refractory and 
neglected children, and pay a capitation grant for them. In 
the homes kept by the Army there are in Australia and 
New Zealand 720 of these children. In Western Australia 
the Salvationists have a Home for the training of aboriginal 
girls for domestic service. In India, Ceylon, and the 
United States the Army has industrial schools. But the 
most interesting social experiments now being conducted by 
the Army are those dealing with the victims of alcohol. 
Two islands near the coast of New Zealand have been 
handed over to the Salvation Army for the care of inebriates, 
most of whom are sent to the organisation by the New 
Zealand Government under their Inebriates Act. One 
island is reserved for men and another has recently been 
opened for women. No drugs are administered to these 
settlers. They are provided with a good but simple diet 
consisting of a little meat or fish every day, and are given 
regular tasks on the land. The New Zealand Government 
give to the Army for the care of the inebriates a capitation 


grant of ros. a week, and this, in addition to the results of 


the productive labour on the land, meets the total cost. In 
the Dutch Indies the Army has erected a lepers’ institute, 
with accommodation for 160 men and women. Sixty-four 
of the officers engaged in this work are medical practitioners, 
and 5,000 patients pass through their hands every week. 
Prison’ work is carried in many lands. In India alone 
there are seven settlements in which 1,200 criminals are 
under supervision, 


These figures show a 
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Liberal principles. 


‘Lutherans and Catholics, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





A LESSON FROM BELGIUM. 


FTER the statements made and reiterated by the 
A Prime Minister and the President of the Board of 
Education that the Government will use the oppor- 

tunity afforded by the passing of the Parliament Bill to settle 
the Education question on what are known as “ Liberal 


lines,” it would be futile to pretend that a fresh time of 
_ danger for our schools is not approaching. Mr, Ruwncri- 


MAN insists that the present position is “ intolerable,” and 
that what is to be achieved is “equality of opportunity and 
fair play.” Here we may well ask what measure of either 
is likely to be accorded to Catholic schools by those who 
proclaim that they are ready to follow where Dr. CLIFFORD 


leads, and that the decline of voluntary—and so of Catholic 


—schools is to be fostered as ‘‘a tendency all in the right 


direction”? The Government and their supporters seem to 
conclude that because the four Bills they have propounded, 
each of which would have brought about the extinction of 
voluntary schools, have failed to commend themselves to 
Parliament or the nation, the problem of preserving 
the voluntary schools is insoluble. They deny that these 
‘schools, equally with the council schools, are serving the 
cause of national education, and as such are a part of the 
national system—necessary in the interests of peace and 
And from this they proceed to deny that it is 
possible to reconcile the claims of denominationalists with 
Yet systems are at work in other 
. countries in which, to a greater or less extent, such a recon- 
Cciliation has been achieved. Germany insists on religious 
_ education in the schools and provides for the wants of 
In Holland there is a system in 
being which works so fairly that it is regarded as little 
short of an ideal by the majority of the people of Belgium. 
If systems based upon fair play all round can be framed 
and worked in two Protestant countries like Germany and 
Holland, why not here in England? Or, if it be said that 
such a settlement as will really secure “equality of oppor- 
tunity and fair play ” all round and not merely for Noncon- 
- formists is inconsistent with the principles of democracy, 
we may surely point to the Bill which is at present before 
The educational system at present 
in force in that country is largely regulated by the Law 
of 1895. There are communal and private schools, and 
both are assisted by grants which are accorded on the 
The grants 


justice. 


the Belgian Chamber. 


number of classes and free places in each. 
given to denominational and private schools are justified on 
the ground that they save the public purse a large amount. 
In 1908 out of 7,355 schools, 4,629 were communal schools, 
and 2,726 voluntary or adopted schools. 
1895 made religious instruction obligatory, and placed it in 


_ the hands or under the direction of the clergy, though the 


teachers are at liberty to decline to give it. Finally it may 
be noted that each commune must maintain at least one 
free school. 

This system is not, however, free from inequalities. At 
the time, the Law by which it was established was criticised 
‘by M. BEERNAERT as placing too much power in the hands 
of the Government of the day. Under a Ministry 
differently disposed he contended that it might allow the 
introduction of secularism. He therefore pleaded for 
liberty for all schools, and for efficient assistance from the 


‘public funds, parents being allowed to choose freely the 


‘schools to which they would send their children. As it is, 


though the neutral school is no longer, as under the Liberal 
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Law of 1879, established to the exclusion of others, private 

denominational schools not adopted by the Communes 

receive less public assistance than their rivals. Furthermore, 

it is undoubted that more ample and more tender provision 

is made for the secularist minority than for the Catholic 

majority. It is no small tribute to the patience of the latter 

that such inequalities have been allowed to continue for the 
twenty-seven years during which a Catholic Government 
has been in power. At the same time there can be no. 
surprise that a cry for complete equality should have been 
raised at the great Congress which was held two years ago 
at Malines. M. Goprrroip Kur TH, the historian, uttered 
a cry for “equality as in Holland,” where Catholic schools 
receive public grants equal to those given to the State 
schools strictly so-called ; and the Congress enthusiastically 
passed a resolution calling upon the Government to amend 
the Law so as to place all schools “on a footing of equality 
as regards subsidies from the State, the province and the 
commune.” The Bill which has lately been presented to 
the Belgian Chamber by M. ScuoLLArrt is the Govern- 
ment’s response to that demand, and, though it is hard to 
see why, it has aroused considerable opposition from the 
extreme Radicals. Its purpose is to provide what MR. 
RUNCIMAN calls “equality of opportunity and fair play.” But 
its methods are widely different from those of the followers of 
Dr. CLIFFORD, one of whose ways to equality of opportunity 
is to foster the decline of the schools of those whose reli- 
gious views are not the same as theirs, Many of its enact- 
ments deal with points upon which there are no political or 
party differences. In the first place it provides for the 
correlation of elementary instruction with the needs of 
business life. Secondly, to enable all children to reap the 
benefits of such instruction, it is provided that education 
shall be free, that it shall be unbroken by labour under the 
age of fourteen years, and that the charity funds which pay 
the fees for poor children shall be used for the feeding and 
clothing of needy scholars. Then education is made com- 
pulsory and free, and the lot of the teachers isto be 
ameliorated. Reforms such as these have long been 
demanded by men of all parties, and should extite little 
Opposition. Curiously enough, however, a section among 
the Liberals shows a tendency to oppose the freeing of 
education, forgetting apparently that this reform is demanded 
by the Socialists, and is but, after all, the logical corollary of 
compulsion. Apart from this point, however, it may be 
said that the Bill is a non-contentious measure, and does 
but introduce reforms against which no English Liberal 
would raise his voice, and which have long been parts of 
our educational system. 


It is only when the Bill goes on to provide for rendering 
this free and compulsory education freely and equitably 
available to children of different religious or political faiths 
that any real contention arises. Clearly, if education is to 
be compulsory, and freedom of conscience is to be 
respected, the wishes of the parents must be considered : 
a choice of schools must be allowed. And this right the 
Bill not only unequivocally confers, but provides for. It is 
recognised that if the undenominationalist or the secularist 
is to have schools acceptable to him, so too there must be 
schools to which the Catholic can send hischildren with con- 
fidence that they will receive the Catholic religious instruc. 
tion which he desires for them. Those Catholic schools 
must be maintained if the choice conferred by the Bill is to 
be effective. In order, then, to provide this maintenance 
and to place parents in a position of freedom to select a 
school, the Bill proceeds to enact a device which is not 
altogether unlike what we call here in England the allocation 
of rates. But it is with a difference. Instead of empower- 
ing the parent to say to which school he desires his rates 
to be accorded, M. SCHOLLAERT proposes a plan by which 
each parent will receive what is called “‘un bon d’écolage,” 
a sum equal to the full school fee of his child. ‘This 


342 
sum, or school fee, the parent will be free to pay to such 
an approved school as he may select for his children. It is 
hard to see how anyone who is really anxious for liberty, not 
for himself alone but for others also, can object to such a 
solution as this. It certainly seems to promise a régime of 
liberty and equality, and by a means which should not 
prove difficult in execution. And no less certainly it is a 
solution of a problem which so many English Liberals 
declare to be insoluble. At the same time it is recognised 
that it is only one way out of the difficulty, and it is said 
that M. ScHOLLAERT’S Ministry is open to adopt any better 
plan if such can be discovered. Nevertheless, it has been 
met with bitter and determined opposition on the part of 
the Liberals and Socialists, who have declared that they will 
resist its passing by every means in their power. On the 
other hand the proposal has been welcomed by Catholics 
as an acceptable solution and as a redress of a long- 
standing grievance, though voluntary schools will still 
receive less aid from thé municipalities, and will have to 
be built out of private funds. The progress of the measure 
will be watched with interest far beyond the frontiers of 
Belgium ; for if, as we hope, it finds its way on to the Statute 
Book, it should read a useful lesson to the democracy of 
Great Britain. 








STATESMEN AT PLAY. 


- ORD ROSEBERY’S shrill lamentations fill the air, 
because a Revolution is going on—and nobody 
cares. The Parliament Bill has been passed by 

the Peers without a division, and the season is exceptionally 
brilliant. Statesmen clash in the Commons, but in private 
they meet in a spirit of frolic. In public we are told that 
the Constitution is being overthrown to make way for the 
tyranny of a Single Chamber, and the same evening the 
prophets of woe, in private, dance with the evil-doers, and 
in fancy costume. And now the incongruity of it all has 
brought a serious protest in the columns of Zhe Times. If 
it is worth while to consider the occasion for a moment. 
Last week a fancy dress ball was given at Claridge’s Hotel 
by two rising members of the Unionist party, Mr. F. E. 
SmitH and Lorp WINTERTON. In the gaiety of their hearts 
they decreed that their guests should come in fancy costume 
and it seemed a happy thought to bid to the revels the 
leaders of both the great political parties. One room was 
red with rambler roses, while in another the colour scheme 
_ was in white and blue—blue hydrangeas and Madonna 
lilies, with a background of palms and ferns and smilax, 
with a touch here and there of Japanese maple. The 
music was of the best, and the costumes of the guests a 
wonder of delight. The Prime Minister was there and 
many of the Cabinet, and the leader of the Opposition was 
there and his chief supporters. They were received by 
Lorp WINTERTON dressed as a French gendarme and by 
Mr. F. E. SmitH in a white Court suit of the eighteenth 
century. Lorp Gransy came a perfect Henry VII., and Mrs. 
Joun Astor made a wonderful Juno. There were Red 
Indians and Boy Scouts and Quaker Girls and Queen 
Elizabeths. But what was generally voted to be the most 
original idea was that of the young Unionist member of 
Parliament to whom it occurred as a happy thought to 
come in the robes of a Peer with the number “499” 
attached to his tinsel coronet. 


This topical allusion to the coming doom of the House 
of Lord was immensely enjoyed. And it was quite in the 
spirit of the evening when the hosts greeted the Templars 
and the Tudor Kings in what Zhe TZimes describes as 
‘French, of the most colloquial.” It is pleasant to think 
that Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD was able for one evening, at 
least, so far to lay aside his patriotic anxieties about the Navy 
as to appear with “a long jet-black false nose obscured with a 
veil.” But the disguise was ineffectual, for, as one account 
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at Claridge’s. 


eye of every one who came in. 


content.” 
heart into them, even anxious statesmen forgot their cares, 
and the ball] was a ,lorious success. 
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tells us: ‘It was not long before Queen Anne and a Quaker 
Girl seized the gallant Admiral, and Queen Anne so far forgot 
her dignity as to raise the Admiral’s false nose with the 
remark, ‘ Why, it’s Charlie!’?” On the whole we can well 
believe that the scene in that ball-room showed English 
society in its gayest mood, and that Ze Times was amply 
justified in saying that “‘ there was a general light-heartedness 
about the whole thing which made the ball one of the 
most delightful of the season’s entertainments.” And happily 
there was no need to think either of the pending fate of 
the House of Lords or of anything else. Even topics of 
conversation had been provided by the thoughtful hosts. 
We again quote the carefully weighed words of Zhe Times: 
“Tf Englishwomen are shy, they certainly did not show it 
Perhaps this was partly owing to the fact 
that standing immediately behind the hosts of the evening 
was an extremely wooden soldier, who at once caught the 
The question whether he 
was alive or a dummy figure gave every one something to 


talk about, and they all prodded and poked the long- 


suffering but admirably disguised journalist to their heart’s 
With this specimen of English wit to put new 


And yet one wonders whether to some of the revellers 


those light-hearted antics seemed quite the same when 
viewed in the cold light of the following morning. Did the 
tinsel Peer with the number “ 499” seem quite so funny ? 
The incongruity of the whole proceeding, and its inevitable 
suggestion of insincerity and exaggeration in the political 
fulminations in both Houses, could in any case have scarcely 
escaped attention. They were ruthlessly held up to public 
notice on the following day ina letter which appeared over 
the signature “A Peer,” and to which Ze Zimes gave the 
distinction of leaded type. After a caustic description of 
the dance, and reference to the statesmen who were present — 
at it, the writer adds: ‘‘ Many of those present must have 
come fresh from listening to the Primate of all England 
delivering in the House of Lords one of the gravest and 
most statesmanlike appeals which have ever been delivered 
within the walls of Parliament against the policy, should it 
be carried to drastic leagths, of the Government of which 
the Prime Minister is the head, and of which that mock 
peer in his tinsel dress was the symbol. 
who have apparently been deluded to think that the crisis is 
a grave one, and that the policy of the Government, 
involving great Constitutional changes, and possibly a 
catastrophic swamping of an historic House by forcing the 


I am one of those 


reluctant hand of the Sovereign, required strenuous 
watching and vigorous criticism. This view must appear 
to be absurdly exaggerated in the eyes of those who can 
contemplate without amazement the proceedings of last 
night.” It is difficult not to feel some sympathy for the 
feelings here expressed. Tolerance and courtesy and the 
ordinary amenities of social life are good things, and not 
lightly to be valued, but it is hard to believe that any man 
can unbend in play with one whose deliberate and settled 
policy he seriously believes must bring a national disaster. 
Probably the explanation of the apparent inconsistency is 
to be found in the fact that, even when denunciations of 
political opponents are most sincere, they are unconsciously 
qualified by a deep-seated belief that the country wilk 
“ muddle through” somehow. That saving faith serves to 
sweeten political life, and prevents even the worst 
political vagaries from being regarded and treated as treason 
to the nation. 


And these conditions softening the asperities of public 
life must always have been present in a greater or less 
degree. The anonymous Peer who has been carrying his 
gtiefs to Zhe Times is indeed of opinion that we are more 
frivolous than our fathers, and, perhaps, with less excuse. 
“ Relations between the great political leaders in the past 
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have been marked by courtliness and civility, although they 
have rarely, if ever, been intimate. They have not been 
intimate because it was recognised that politics was not a 
game played in the interests of individuals, and not solely 
directed to the achievement of personal success or personal 
position, but was a contest of principles conscientiously 
believed and tenaciously held by men with differing aims 
and divergent views.” It is an opinion easy to advance 
and less easy to substantiate. It usually happens when 
men are eager to denounce the follies or vices or -weak- 
nesses of their own time that a peep back into history, 
and especially into the by-paths of history, is apt to 
have a very sobering effect. And as _ pertinent_ to 
point we ate considering, we may refer to almost 
any of DisragE.i’s political novels, In “ Venitia,” for 
instance, written in 1837, we find just.the same sort of 
suggestion that political principles at that time were less 
sincerely held than in an earlier generation, and for proof 
of the assertion there is reference to the fact that leading 
members of opposing parties are found dining together. 
Now, it seems, they dance together; but it would be 
difficult to insist that the distinction between the two 
exercises necessarily means any serious weakening of 
conviction. - 





THE SPANISH ASSOCIATIONS LAW. 


In spite of the uncertain tenure of office of the Govern- 
ment of Sefior Canalejas, it is worth while to consider his 
Bill for the crippling of the Religious Orders in Spain and 
through them of the Church. The Bill proceeds on lines 
familiar to those who have watched the secularist pro- 
cedure in France, and is indeed part of the uniform plan of 
campaign direct by Masonry against religion. It is dis- 
figured by a blot which is fundamental—its ignoring of 
international law and right. Without disowning the Con- 
cordat with the Holy See, it utterly disregards it. When 
all is said, the stern fact remains that all legislation con- 
cerning religious, when proposed without previous 
“amicable agreement ” with the Holy See, is a manifest 
and shameless breach of the solemn treaty signed and 
sealed in 1851 between the Spanish Crown and the Pope. 
Even if the “Concordat” did not secure the status of a// 
religious orders, that solemn agreement stipulates that “all 
other matters relating to ecclesiastical things and persons 
not foreseen in the preceding articles shall be ruled and 
carried out according to the prevailing Canon (ecclesiastical) 
Law.” Yet the declared object of the Bill before us is to 
remove the religious from canonical jurisdiction, and place 
them under the Common (civil) Law. So conscious is 
Sefior Canalejas of this radical flaw in the measure that, in 
his preamble, he is fain to cover it up with a curious 
apology for violating treaty obligations. Here it is in all its 
pitiful lameness: ‘“‘The present Government, which has 
never doubted the exclusive attribute of Parliament, along 
with the King, to fix the juridical standards by which the 
right of association shall be controlled, sought—before pre- 
senting this Bill to the Chambers—to obtain by agreement 
with the Secretary of State of his Holiness a reduction in 
the number of religious houses, the development of which 
conservative elements of our country’s society and politics 
have considered excessive. These efforts—and we deeply 
lament the fact—proved unsuccessful.” To pass by other 
pretexts in this glossed account, these tears over the 
failure of our-parlers with the Vatican are of a piece with 
the bad faith and truculence which have all along marked 
the Premier’s dealings with Rome. Sefior Canalejas, as an 
ardent democrat upholding the pet doctrine of all anti- 
Christian governments—the sacrosanct supremacy of the 
State in all things visible and invisible—claims, in the above 
paragraph, for the Civil Power the exclusive right to regulate 
all manner of associations; and accordingly represents 
his former reference to Rome about the “ Cadena” Law as 
@ gracious concession. Were his principle as true as it is 
false, in the case of religious associations, over which the 
Church also has her rights, the terms of the existing treaty 
with the Pope clearly deprive the Government of that 
alleged “exclusive right” over “ecclesiastical things and 
persons.” Unable to get his way by fair means and in 
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accord with treaty obligations, he proceeded to take what 
has of late years become in a peculiar sense ‘“ French 
leave.” He introduced the “Cadena” Law, pleading for 
life—which was in imminent peril—on the ground that the 
law would place him “in a better position for treating with 
the Holy Father.” It could only do that on the supposition 
that the Pope, recognising this fresh weapon in the hand of 
the State negotiator as a threat of worse things to come, 
would timidly yield to his pretensions. Uninstructed by 
events in France, Sefior Canalejas sadly mistook his man. 
The Holy See, undismayed, intimated to the Spanish 
Government that, albeit ever willing to discuss amicably, 
negotiations could not be resumed as long as the Govern- 
ment persisted in prejudicing the religious matters in dis- 
pute by unilateral legislation. No self-respecting party to 
a bilateral treaty could answer otherwise. But, with the 
holy fear of the “ Left ” before his eyes, Sefior Canalejas per- 
sisted and introduced his new Bill. And he added insult to 
injury by calinly suggesting that the Vatican might make 
its views known during the progress of the Bill through 
Parliament. More than this, the Premier has lately in the 
Press threatened the Holy See by declaring that, though 
inclined to moderation, he might go to further lengths should 
Rome continue intransigent. 

Even advanced anticlerical Liberals like the Premier’s 
rival, Sefior Sigismundo Moret, formed a truer estimate of 
Rome’s claims in regard to “mixed” questions. Speaking 
on July 10, 1901, when the status of the orders was also in 
debate, he declared that “the Government held to the 
formula contained in the Message from the Throne, express- 
ing the need felt by the Government—in its reliance upon 
the good will of the Holy Father—for entering into a discus- 
sion on the subject within the limits of the existing conven- 
tion (Concordat) with a view to regulating the relations 
between State and Church and the legal status of the 
religious orders.” He added that the affair was az inter- 
national one—a debate between ‘wo Powers, and he 
acknowledged that recourse must be had to the Holy See 
for any modificatien of the Concordat, ‘since it is laid down 
in the same that any dispute that may arise in future sa// 
be amicably settled between the two powers.” For Sefior 
Canalejas there seems to exist but one power—the Supreme 
State. 

To come, now, to closer quarters with the Bill. It is 
entitled “ A Bill for regulating the right of association,” and 
consists of a preamble of considerable length and thirty- 
one Articles: ‘To these are appended two additional pro- 
visions ; one exempting from ,the Bill some few congrega- 
tions, male and female, and the other stating the new duties 
binding such existing communities as enjoy no exemption. 
The document fills nine closely-printed columns of the 
official Gaceta de Madrid for May 9, 1911. 

The revolutionary nature of the Bill is best appreciated 
by recalling that Spain is aCatholic countryin a special sense ; 
that according to the Spanish Constitution to-day in force 
the Catholic faith is the State religion, and that the same 
Constitution recognises the supremacy of Church Law in 
Church matters. Thus, for example, it rules that marriage 
in accordance with the ecclesiastical law is the form of 
matrimony for Catholics. This throws a curious light upon 
an Association Bill which ignores canon law in its treatment 
of religious orders and purports to deal with them on a level 
with business syndicates. 

Space will not permit us to examine every detail of the 
Bill. It will be enough to call attention briefly to a few of 
its Articles affecting associations of a religious kind. Thus 
Article 2 declares that: ‘ Allassociations, and each of their 
dependent branches, sha// consist of at least twelve individuals, 
and must have a legal management, or representation, the 
members of which are of age and possess full civil rights.” 
This is enough to reveal the anti-Christian tendency of the 
measure. In many Spanish towns and villages Christian 
education depends entirely upon communities of —say—four 
or five religious. Were their number increased to meet 
this Article, the added members would either be wasted, or 
might not be able to find support. Christian influence and 
the solace of devoted Christian nursing will be removed 
from the suffering poor in many a hospital. Churches 
served by a small knot of religious priests will be deprived 
of ministers. The scope of this Article is plain—namely, 
to prepare the way for “‘Jaicising” all charitable works 
and paganising the people with “lay” schools. Such aims 
—openly avowed by French anticlericals, need still to be 
decently veiled in Spain. The “ diplomatic lie for reassur- 
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ing the scrupulous,” now discarded as unnecessary by a 
Viviani, retains its prudential value in the Peninsula. So 
Sefior Canalejas, avoiding the term “laicising,” speaks 
euphemistically of “‘ Europeanising ” his backward country. 
“Persons under age,” the Article continues, ‘‘in order to 
belong to associations, must have the consent of their parents, 
or of the legal representatives of the latter, and shall be 
incapable of performing acts or of contracting obligations 
that involve anticipated renunciation of civil rights, that are 
attached to majority. ‘‘ Married women may belong to 
Associations, provided always that the husband make no 
express and justifiable objection.” This means that no 
minor can enter religion if parents object. Usually, no 
religious body would deem it prudent to receive a postulant 
in such circumstances. But what if the objection be 
unreasonable and prompted by worldly motives, or by 
un-Catholic views about the Evangelical Counsels? A 
busband’s objection to a young wife’s joining a secular 
association must be “justifiable.” No such safeguard is 
provided for a young daughter’s freedom in the choice of 
a state of life which is to be devoted to the service of Christ 
and of her neighbour. It is to be noticed, also, that in 
many parts of Spain sons and daughters remain minors till 
their 23rd year is completed, and in others, till the comple- 
tion of their 25th. This fact adds greatly to the vexatious 
character of the enactment, particularly when a form of 
religious life is chosen requiring early training. 

Article 3 may be summed up by saying that it treats the 
Vows of Poverty, Chastity, and Obedience as non-existent. 
Obligations contracted under rules or statutes are to have 
no civil force if they indefinitely hinder the associate from 
exercising any liberty, right, or obligation in the civil or 
political order. So a Catholic State, which acknowledges 
Canon Law, will regard as valid the marriage of a runaway 
religious, bound by a solemn vow of chastity. Male 
religious will seemingly be bound to the “ obligation” of 
military service. In Article 5, we have a mass of vexatious 
and inquisitorial details to be observed before a new 
religious house can be established. Both the central 
Government and that of the Province in which the com- 
munity means to settle are to be minutely informed 
concerning its form of government, the names, surnames, 
and addresses of persons forming the governing body, the 
property, or funds at its disposal, or upon which it reckons 
for support, the application that would be made of the funds 
in the event of dissolution, and all other points relating to 
the working of the association. All changes in statutes or 
rules are to be notified in duplicate documents, &c. How 
useful “in the event of dissolution” it will be for the civil 
authorities to have a detailed knowledge of all religious 
property need not be laboured. Another evil feature of the 
Bill is that it makes the civil authorities the sole judges as 
to whether a given association is lawful or unlawful. Such 
judgment, in the case of bodies whose end is spiritual, 
evidently belongs to the Holy See and not to Cesar. It is 
not difficult to foresee how this principle will work out in 
practice. The aims pursued by organisations of socialistic 
or anarchical tendencies will be viewed with indulgence, 
in spite of their being opposed to “public order,” while 
religious bodies that labour without earthly reward at 
forming law-abiding citizens will be hampered and thwarted. 
This would be quite in keeping with the Premier’s 
forbiddance of peaceful Catholic demonstrations and his 
tolerance of disorderly anticlerical ones. 

A signal blot upon the Bill is its defiance of the Canon 
Law with regard to religious enclosure. Even Papal 
enclosure is set at nought, as well as the excommunication 
attached to its violation. For appearance’ sake, however, 
this outrage is couched in the form of a protective prohibi- 
tion, ‘It shall not be lawful to intrude into that portion 
of a house or monastery which is devoted to canonical 
enclosures except by a judicial order.” Those portions of a 
house in which industrial work is done by persons under 
solemn vows may not be included in the enclosure, and 
moreover, may be inspected at any time without a judicial 
order by “the competent authorities and functionaries ”— 
whose name is legion. Foreign religious are placed under 
exceptional restrictions, by way of soothing their sorrowful 
exile. The red tape here is so plentiful as to exceed the 
limits of our survey. In any case, foreigners must not 
form more than a third part of any community. They must 
be naturalised—a process which, doubtless, will require 
time, and time is a valuable asset for a community suddenly 
turned out of their home and fleeced of their possessions. 
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A closing word should be said regarding the few congre- 
gations that are not included in the Associations Bill. They 
are those houses established prior to the ‘Cadena Law” 
(forbidding any increase of communities) which belong to 
the Fathers of St. Vincént de Paul (Vincentians), the 
Oratorians, the Franciscan Missionaries for Morocco and 
the Holy Land, the male religious of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary for Spanish possessions in Africa. Among nuns, 
the following are exempted: the Daughters of Charity, the 
Conceptionist Sisters, and those communities established in 
accord with Article 31 of the Concordat. The secret of 
these “concessions” probably lies in the fact that for the 
moment the services rendered to Spain by these bodies 
could not be dispensed without special inconvenience. The 
curious eclecticism of Sefor Canalejas leads him to observe 
certain details of the Concordat while ridiog roughshod 
over its fundamental principle of a friendly understanding 
with Rome. At* present he adopts the trite maxim of 
Gambetta that “anticlericalism is not an article for expor- 
tation” to national colonies or dependencies. The prestige 
of Spain beyond her shores is largely maintained by her 
zealous religious missionaries. But, then, the Premier 
chooses to forget that most of his country’s past glories 
and present advantages are bound up with the very Orders 
that he is harrying. He places them under the Common 
Law with trading associations. There is no exemption 
for them. a 

Far different was the view of the late Liberal senator, 
Deon Romero Giron. “If my opinion were asked,” he said 
in a speech of April 20, 1887, ‘I should say that I could 
never wish monastic orders to be ranked, as some desire, 
with simple associations. Given our State religion with a 
concordatory system, and that the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff is acknowledged, as it is in Spain, as an authority 
without an equal, much less a superior, in spiritual matters, 
[ hold that all organisations belonging to the Church, 
whether as part of her constitution or established by her, 
ought to be regarded, not as mere associations, but as 
institutions.” : 

Much of the Bill needs further elucidation, which it will, 
no doubt, receive in the course of parliamentary debate. 
Confining ourselves to its religious bearing, and with such 
light as is at present available, the most that can be said in 
favour of the Premier’s project is that, bad as it is, it might — 
have been yet worse. From the civil standpoint, it certainly — 
puts some useful restraints upon associations calculated to 
endanger the peace of Spanish society. But the feeble — 
attitude adopted by Sefior Canalejas towards the forces of 
civil discord gives too much reason for fearing that these 
wholesale checks will not be applied as unflinchingly as will 
those designed for hampering the peaceful and patriotic 
work of the Religious Associations. 








THE “MAXIMA CURA.” 7 
IV. . 


We have reached the last stage of administrative process, 
that of the Revision of the Acts. Every priest against 
whom a Decree of Removal has been issued has the right to 
make a recourse (not an affeal, for appeal is made only 
from judicial sentences) against the decision, and this 
recourse is to be treated by a new Council consisting of the 
Ordinary and two parish priest Consultors who have not 
been engaged in the first process, and who are to be selected 
according to rules of precedence already explained. Such 
emphasis is laid by the Decree on this right of recourse 
that if the Decree is put into execution before the lapse of 
the statutory ten days allowed for presenting the recourse, 
all the previous acts of the process are invalidated. _ 

The principal work of the new Council is that of revising 
the acts and decisions of the Disciplinary Commission. 
But this is not its exclusive function, for, in the first place, 
the priest is given ten days more to present fresh pleadings 
which may contain entirely new matter; and, in the second, 
the Council of Revision is authorised to collect fresh 
evidence and call new witnesses in order to clear up any 
obscure points. It is true that in this stage of the process 
the priest has not the zigh¢ to present new witnesses, or 
even to have re-examined the “two or three” allowed him 
before the Disciplinary Commission. This is left, however, 
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pleadings presented by the parish priest. 


_ matter. 
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to the discretion of the Council of Revision, which will not 
fail to take all reasonable precautions to prevent a mis- 
carriage of justice. 

Agaiv, both the Ordinary and the priest have the right 
to exclude from the Council of Revision any Consultor who 
is open to just suspicion on one side or the other; only 
the objection must be raised before the Consultors have 
given any decision in the case. 

Another difference between the procedure of the Dis- 
ciplinary Commission and that of the Council of Revision 
consists in the fact that the former can grant a delay of ten 
or twenty days for presenting the pleadings, whereas this 
faculty is denied to the Council of Revision. - The only 
case in which the Revision can extend over twenty days is 


__ when the priest can Zvove that he was unavoidably prevented 
_ by circumstances, over which he had no control, from pre- 


senting his recourse within the statutory period of ten days. 
When this contingency arises, the Ordinary is to summon 
the Examiners who have been engaged with him in the 
process, and vote secretly with them on the question as to 
whether recourse is to be admitted for hearing. This 
decision, however, is not left to their discretion. If the 
parish priest has proved that he was unavoidably hindered 
from presenting it within the time fixed, they must give the 
decision in his favour; if he has not proved this point they 
must give it against him. 

Even when the parish priest bases his recourse on new 
evidence, and when he does not impugn the validity of any 
of the substantial acts of the Disciplinary Commission, it is 
the first duty of the Council of Revision to examine care- 


_fully all the records of the case; and if it discovers any 


substantial flaw in these acts, the Decree of Removal is to 
be annulled without further investigation. 
If the records show that the process has been conducted 


_ validly, the Council of Revision will proceed to study the 


evidence in the case, especially in the light of the new 
If the material it 
has before it is not sufficient to enable the Council to come 
to a definite decision, other evidence and other witnesses 
may be called before the Ordinary and the two Consultors 
vote secretly on the essential question: Is the Decree of 
Removal to be confirmed or annulled? This decision is 
final. If the Decree is annulled, the Ordinary is to make 


_ this result known to the parish priest, adding such salutary 


admonitions as the process may have shown to be necessary. 
If the Decree is confirmed, the Ordinary proceeds at once 
to put it into execution, and to declare the vacancy of the 
parish from which the priest has thus been removed. The 
latter is obliged to obey without further expostulation. 
Possibly he may still think that justice has not been done 
him; possibly, too, he may be convinced on excellent 
grounds that the acts of the Council of Revision are null 
and void, and with them all the acts of the process, No 
The Decree of Removal is to be executed, and it 
is his duty to obey. He has still a remedy, though one 
which is not likely to be invoked often in the future, viz, 
that of presenting a further recourse to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council, and not, be it noted, to the tribunal of 
the Rota, or any inferior judicial court, for the process must 
always be conducted administratively. 

The rector who has been removed by administrative 
process from his parish must be suitably provided for by 
his Ordinary, but on this head the ‘‘ Maxima Cura” does 
not give very detailed instructions. The Ordinary is 
expected to make the provision as soon as possible ; he is 


_ obliged to consult on the subject the Consultors who have 


worked with him on the Council of Revision or the 


Examiners when there has been no recourse, but he is not 


in the least obliged to follow this opinion even when it is 
unanimous against his own. The decree mentions various 
ways by which the Ordinary may make provision, viz., by 
transferring the priest to another parish, by giving him 
some ecclesiastical office, by conferring a pension on him; 
but as far as the law goes the Ordinary is constituted the 
sole arbiter—and the only remedy open to a priest who 
considers that the provision made for him is not adequate, 
is a recourse to the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 
Here again it is necessary to insist that the administrative 
removal of a rector is never meant to have the quality of a 
punishment. Hence, if a priest has been removed for a 
reason which reflects no discredit on him, such, for instance, 


as the unjust hatred of the people, justice requires that he 


receive some other appointment which is at least proximately 
as good as the one from which he has been removed unless 
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he circumstances render this impossible, and the Holy 
See will certainly decide in this sense if a recourse is 
brought before it. On the other hand, when the evidence 
of the process has shown that a priest is morally, mentally 
or physically unfit for the office of parish priest, the 
Ordinary has not the right to entrust him again with a 
parish. 

The law prescribes that cae/er7s paribus more favour is to 
be shown to a priest who resigns than to one who contests 
his case. But it would be an error to suppose that this 
clause is meant to restrain rectors from availing themselves 
of the privileges of the new law when they can make out a 
reasonable case. On the other hand, a priest who 
endeavours to escape just removal by resorting either to 
unjust or dilatory methods does not deserve the same 
consideration as the one who recognises that his removal 
will be for the good of souls and therefore spontaneously 
resigns, 

Article VIII. of the Decree defines the persons who are 
subject to this law. We have already seen that these 
include all the rectors and pastors of missions in English- 
speaking countries—even in those which are still under the 
jurisdiction of Propaganda. The wording of the Decree 
very clearly implies that the only priests in charge of 
missions who are not included in the law are those whose 
appointment is either of a temporary nature (e.g., to take 
the place of a sick or absent rector or who are explicitly 
nominated to administer the parish during its vacancy) or 
who have been sent to it to supply the deficiencies of the 
rector, 

Some important corollaries follow from this, one of them 
being that it is no longer lawful for a bishop to appoint the 
rectors in his diocese with the formula ad beneplacitum 
nostrum, or any similar phrase indicating that the rectors 
are removable at the pleasure of the bishop. There will be 
cases, of course, when the bishop will find it necessary to 
make a temporary appointment, but these will be excep- 
tional, or if they are not exceptional the bishop i§ not 
conforming to the law of the “‘ Maxima Cura.” 

Again, the law certainly applies to all real rectors and 
pastors who were in office at the end of last September 
when the Decree was promulgated for the universal Church. 
Any of them who have since that date been removed 
against their will have the right a¢ /eas¢ to have their case 
tried according to the new provisions. 

The “ Maxima Cura” also enacts that while a rector is 
under criminal process, ecclesiastical or civil, he must not 
be subjected to a process of administrative removal. That 
may come later if circumstances require it. 

The last canon of the ‘Maxima Cura” excludes from 
the office of Ordinary, for the purposes of this Decree, all 
Vicars-General unless they receive special and formal 
delegation. The term Ordinary, as employed in this new 
law, includes Bishops of dioceses, Vicars Capitular, Vicars 
Apostolic, Administrators Apostolic, Prefects Apostolic, 
and Prelates Vudius. Cardinal Gennari puts the question ; 
Are the Generals of Religious Orders to be counted as 
Ordinaries in the sense of the present Decree? And his 
answer clears up another difficulty. ‘‘ When,” he says, “ the 
Orders are exempt ones, the Generals would come under 
the definition of Ordinaries. But it must be remembered 
that they are Ordinaries onJy with regard to their religious 
subjects. When such Religious hold secular parishes, their 
removal is ad nutum of the Bishop, who may ask for it, 


without alleging any reason, from the Religious Superior. 


Thus it is deduced that these (religious parish priests) are 
excluded from this Decree.” His Eminence does not give 
any authority for this important pronouncement. 

Finally, all Ordinaries who have not yet created within 
their jurisdiction the machinery required by the new law 
are bound to do so without further delay. 





It seems but the other day that we gave a hearty welcome to 
Father O’Donnell’s Zhe Priest of To-day, his Ideals and his 
Duties (Dublin, Browne and Nolan, 5s. net); and the fact that 
a second edition has already been called for cannot but be a 
satisfaction to all who know the book, Beyond a few verbal 
changes, a chapter on Sacred Music, and some added notes in 
the Appendix, this edition does not differ from the first ; and 
we can only repeat what we have already said that we know 
no book more likely to be welcome to a young priest at the 
outset of his career, so fully does it answer to the threefold 
nature of its title, 
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NOTES. 


In order that the Catholics of the whole British Empire 
may be able to participate fully in the joyous celebration 
of the Coronation, his Holiness Pope Pius X. has been pleased 
motu proprio to dispense them from the observance of the 
law of abstinence on Friday, June 23. The Rescript is as 
follows : Z 

Sanctissimus Dominus Noster PIUS, divina Providentia 
PP. X., exoptans Catholicis universis ess Ampere obi 
faciliora reddere eaque cumulatiora proxima sollemnia 0 
Coronationem Maiestatis Suae Regis GEORGII V. Motu- 
proprio ac propensissima voluntate eos omnes die 23 Junii, 
Feria VI. postridie Coronationis, dispensat a lege abstinentize 

ua tenerentur praecepto ecclesiastico. , 
2 Ex Aedibus Vaticanis die XVII. Maii, 1911. 
Card. a Secretis Status 
R. CARD. MERRY DEL VAL. 





The Pope has issued an Encyclical Letter in which he 
protests against the Decree by which the Revolutionary 


Government of Portugal has declared the separation of 


Church and State. The various provisions of the Decree 
are subjected to close scrutiny, and it is shown that they 
are directed to detaching the Church of Portugal from the 
Holy See and to excluding the intervention of the Supreme 
Pontiff in the religious affairs of the country. His Holiness, 
therefore, condemns and repudiates the Decree as an attack 
on the rights of the Church. We shall publish a translation 
of this important document in next week’s issue. 


a 


We commend to the attention of Mr. Rowland Hunt the 
following passage from the message which the President of 
the United States has just sent to ‘the General Assemblies 
of the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church”: 

Say to the General Assemblies, and through them to 
the people of Scotland, that no desire of my life is 
more sincere, or more resolute, than this, that the two 
great sections of the English-speaking race should join 
in a treaty of unrestricted and unlimited arbitration 
which would make war between them impossible, and 
put even the thought of war for ever out of the question, 
Say to them that in my most deliberate judgment no 
question ‘either of national honour or of naticnal 
interests can ever arise between the Mother Country 
and the United States which may not with dignity and 
with justice be left to independent judicial arbitration, 
and not to war. 





The following graceful reference to the Duke of Norfolk 
which appeared in Zhe Times of Wednesday will be read 
with pleasure by many of our readers: _“‘ Probably nothing 
in the long programme of hospitality which is being shown 
to the members of the Imperial Conference and other 
delegates made a stronger appeal to the visitors than the 
reception on Tuesday night at Norfolk House. The deep 
practical interest which the Duke of Norfolk takes in the 
Empire was shown in conspicuous fashion ten years ago, 
when he went to the front as a trooper in the South African 
War, and he has always been foremost in welcoming the 

“statesmen of the Dominions on their visits to the Mother 
Country. On this occasion, however, the Imperial Con- 
ference finds the Duke immersed in the enormous: task of 
making arrangements for the Coronation, which devolves 
upon him as Earl Marshal of England ; and the fact that he 
found it possible to give this brilliant entertainment in the 
midst of all his other work was keenly appreciated by his 
guests,” 


A curious lawsuit, which illustrates the extreme bitter- 
ness of the anti-Christian feeling which animates a certain 
class of Frenchmen, is reported in Zhe Law Times. The 
Abbé Courson, curé of Noyers (Loiret), died on the 13th 
Dec., 1905, at the age of eighty-one years, and was buried 
civilly by his nephew and niece, without consultation with 
other members of the family. Upon the gravestone they 
placed the following inscription: ‘Equality. Here lies 
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citizen Courson, curé de Noyers, who died in his eighty-first 
year, 13th Dec., 1905. He had commanded his nephew 
and niece to inter him civilly, not wishing his body to be 
profaned by the grimaces (simagrées) of his former con- 
fréres. Regretted by his nephew and niece and his former 
beadle.” The two brothers of the Abbé very properly 
brought an action against the nephew and niece. They 
demanded the removal of the inscription on the ground 
that its statements were untrue, and misrepresented the 
feelings of the deceased priest. After hearing the evidence 
on both sides, the Court ordered the inscription to be 
amended, and to give only the age and name of the Abbé. 
A sum of 1,500 francs was also awarded as damages. 


It is often almost as urgent to enlarge an old church 
as to build a new one. It sometimes happens that the 
only way to enable the congregation to get within the walls 
of the church is to let them come in relays so that the build- 
ing may be filled several times during the morning. But 
that often means great additional work for the clergy. A 
case in point is that of St. Werburgh’s, Chester. Hitherto, 
three Masses on the Sunday morning have sufficed, but. 
recently it has been found. necessary to find more accom- 
modation for the people by adding a fourth Mass. Each 
priest has to duplicate every Sunday, and one of them has 
to travel ten miles between his Masses. The obvious thing 
to do would be to enlarge the church, but without help 
from outside, that is impossible for a mission which for the 
sake of the children and the schools has just had to incur a 
debt of £5,000. The same financial difficulty prevents the 
employment of another priest. The present church was 
opened in 1875, and can easily be enlarged whenever it is 
possible to pay for the work. 


The Sixteenth Annual Conference of Catholic Colleges 
was held this week at St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall. It 
was originally intended that the Conference should meet at 
the Oratory School, Edgbaston, but the regretted illness of 
the Very Rev. Father John Norris, D.D., rendered this 
impossible, and Mgr. Ward was appointed Deputy Presi- 
dent. The proceedings included a discussion on the 
Secondary School Regulations and their effect on Catholic 
schools ; a paper on the “ Advisability of Catholics joining 
the Secondary Branch of the N. U. T.” by the Right Rev. 
Mgr. Brown, V.G., and on ‘Religious Instruction for the 
close of the School Course” by the Rev. J. Keating, S.J. 
The business of the Conference occupied the whole of 
Tuesday, and the members of the Conference dis- 
persed on Wednesday morning. During the session a 
telegram of sympathy was sent to Father Norris, whose 
reply was received before the Conference broke up. The 
College Fire Brigade gave a display before the head-masters 
in the afternoon, and the Edmundian Photographic Club 
had arranged an exhibition of photographs under the - 
direction of Mr. S. D. Collingwood, B.A. The representa- 
tives of the various schools and colleges attending the Con- 
ference were : 


The Right Rev. Mgr. Ward, President of the Conference 
(Old Hall); the Right Rev. Mgr. Brown (Ushaw) ; the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Doubleday (Wonersh); the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Brown, V.G., and the Very Rev. Mgr. Nolan (hon. members) ; 
the Rev. F. Bodkin, S.J. (Stonyhurst); the Rev. T. Matthews, 
O.S.B. (Ampleforth); the Rev. Pereira, Cong. Orat. 
(Oratory) ; the Rev. Father Davis, S.J. (Beaumont) ; the Rev. 
Father Coughlin, O.S.B. (Woolhampton) ; the Rev. Dr. Poock 
(St. Bede’s, Manchester); the Rev. D. Considine, S.J. (Wim- 
bledon); the Rev. O. Turner, C.J. (Weybridge); the Rev. Dr. 
Driscoll, Secretary to the Conference (Westminster Choir 
School); the Rev. R. Rigby (St. Edward’s, Liverpool); the 
Rev. Father Newdegate, S.J. (Stamford Hill); the Rev. 
Father Collingwood, S.J. (Leeds); the Rev. J. Wright, 
S.J. (Preston); the Rev. Father Reade, Cong. Orat. (St. 
Philip’s Grammar School, Edgbaston); the Rev. Dr. Burns 
(Plymouth); the Rev. H. Mann (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; the 
Rev. J. Moran, C.M. (Middlesbrough) ; Brother Cyril (Christian 
Brothers, Brighton) ; the Brother Superior Catholic Institute, 
Manchester; the Rev. Brother Leahy (Catholic Institute, 
Liverpool). The following visitors also attended the Conference : 
The Very Rev. Canon Glancey, the Very Rev. Mgr. Barnes, 
the Rev. T. L. Williams, M.A. (Master of St. Edmund’s 
House, Cambridge); Dr. Norman Moore (St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital) ; Mr. W. D. Aston (Downing College, Cambridge), 
and the Rev. J. Keating, S.J. 
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REVIEWS, 


_—_— J 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH UNDER ELIZABETH. 


England und die Katholische Kirche unter Elisabeth und den 


Stuarts. Von ARNOLD OSKAR MEYER. 15s. Rome: 
Loescher. 


aoe author of the present work had intended at the outset 
7 to write only the history of the Catholic Church in England 
under the Stuarts. But he found, when he came to his task, 
that it was impossible to understand this period without under- 
standing the preceding ; that the religious problems of the 
seventeenth century were all founded in, and were the outcome 
of, the religious wars under Elizabeth ; and that the chasm, 
political and religious, between Catholics and non-Catholics, 
for two hundred years or more of English history, was made 
once for all in the latter half of a single generation. Hence he 


was driven back to the reign of Elizabeth as the starting point 
of his study ; the result of which, preliminary to what is yet to 


come, is the volume before us. 
It is, indeed, a thorough piece of work. The author arranges 


his material with the skill of one who possesses the true historic 
He shows, quoting text after text in proof, that in the 


sense. 
begining it was a State and Church quarrel, and no more ; 
that, in consequence, 


own—hence the Bull 


the Papacy accepted the championship of Spain. 


despite the fact of eighteen 


the character of the nation. 
the Elizabethan persecutions 


State therefore justified itself in branding Catholics as traitors. 


Hence, last of all, the internal divisions which soon came to 
weaken and distract the Catholic party; while all were 
unanimous in standing for the Church, opinions were divided 


in regard to their relations to one State or another. 


Such is a brief outline of the point of view which one feels 
; It is the work of an unbiassed judge, 
who comes to his task from the outside 3 and it is the work of 
a scholar who knows the value of documentary evidence. The 
author has spared no pains to get at first sources ; several 
manuscripts from the Italian archives, and from the archives 
of the English College, are here printed, we think, for the first 


to dominate this study. 


time. 


_Setting aside a few points of detail, which in a review of this 
kind we do not feel ourselves called upon to discuss, and which 
or adapted 


are, for the most part, merely deductions from, 


ilustrations of the author’s main thesis, we would confine our- 


selves to the thesis itself. There is an effort being made by 
historians at the present moment to force religion and religious 
The 


controversy into the plane of politics and no more. 
attitude of Europe seems to demand it; but, much more, the 


opening up of the archives has destroyed the old abusive 


theories, and calls for some new’explanation. Though less 
political than many others, Dr. Meyer nevertheless is much 
influenced by this spirit. To him Church and State, and the 
causes they stand for, are much the same as Conservative and 


Liberal ; they are parties defending different principles, one of 
which, by absorbing the nation, makes the other a party of 


traitors. He seems to think that the Catholic position in 
Elizabeth’s reign had become untenable in England, whatever 
it may have been elsewhere : and that, in consequence, however 
much English Catholics were to be pitied, still their oneness 
with Rome and Spain made any other treatment of them 
impossible. He forgets that religion has nothing whatever to 
do with politics, that a Catholic is as loyal a subject in one 
country as in another, and that to force men to think otherwise 
- 1s precisely what is meant by persecution. The very develop- 
ment which Dr. Meyer so well works out ought to make this 
clear. In the beginning the State fought the Church, and 
hanged her children as traitors, maintaining all the time that 
it was Only a case of politics; yet with their last breath the 
victims, one after another, maintained their loyalty to the 
Queen and offered their last prayer in her behalf. The retalia- 
tion, in the Bull of Excommunication, may or may not have 
been a mistake, inasmuch as it seemed to emphasise precisely 
that aspect of the quarrel which the enemies of the Church 
wished most to aggravate. But Spain and the Armada settled 
the matter. Henceforth the State could act boldly ; she would 
sweep all Catholics into her net, and hang them or deprive 
them as traitors, however well it might be known that Spain had 
none of their sympathy. This was, as is clear, especially if we 
will study the Catholic temper of the time, an unjust attitude. 
Catholics held their ground not in the least because they wished 
well to Spain or the Armada, not even because they approved 
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s , and, as was only to be expected, the 
Church retaliated against the State with weapons peculiarly its 
of Excommunication and the rest ; and 
that subsequently, as it were to come to close quarters, State 
allied itself with a Church on one side, and Church allied itself 
with a State on the other—Elizabeth became a Protestant, and 
e From these 
alliances all the rest have followed. From that day the Catholic 
Church has been looked upon as an exotic on English soil, 
‘ centuries of English growth ; while 
in no country has an adopted religion been more identified with 
Hence, too, the peculiar nature of 
: and those that have come after ; 
the Church had allied itself with a foreign State, and the home 
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the attitude of Rome, but simply because they believed that by 
so doing only could they be true to God and to themselves, 
and therefore, ultimately, to their king and country. 





JOHN MERRIDEW. 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 6s. London : 


Longmans. 


ee romance is certainly not lacking in incident. It 
e begins with a shipwreck and its proceeds to an unusually 
terrible and fatal eruption of Mount Vesuvius, to poisonings, 
stabbings, kidnappings, secret societies, crystal-gazings and 
frequent attempts at murder. The author declares his object 
in writing this novel to have been to induce his reader to takea 
wider view of Christianity, to realise that its development in 
different countries is on different lines, “to see the hand of God 
working in each, to admire that great Mother of Churches to 
whom we owe part of our Christianity and the Italian all of his ; 
to acknowledge that all is not necessarily wrong at Rome, nor 
necessarily right at Canterbury.” One page, the hundred and 
forty-third, which deals with the common and unfavourable 
English idea of Italians, their customs, and their devotions, 
and contrasts the latter with those in Anglican churches in this 
country, is really excellent ; but, in a conversation between an 
Anglican and a Dominican Prior, words are put into the mouth 
of the Prior which we scarcely think would have been there in 
real life. The hero, when attending a High Mass in a church 
in Italy, “was overwhelmed by a desire for the Sacrament and 
by a consciousness of the evils which keep Christians apart.” 
Some of these evils were “the crimes of the papacy, crowned 
by those of an adulterous king,” which “had resulted in this ; 
a Christian kneeling at God’s altar was debarred from receiving 
Him in His own appointed way.” That nobody except the 
officiating priest would receive Holy Communion at the time 
when the hero was overwhelmed with this desire, namely, at a 
High Mass, is a mere detail; and this reminds us of another 
ecclesiastical detail mentioned in this book : a sermon preached 
at Masson Holy Saturday. Possibly the author may know of 
such an incident ; but, if so, we imagine it to be a rare one. 
The Protestant hero marries a Catholic, an Italian Princess ; 
and what is apparently intended as the grand climax of the 
story comes about as follows, in the last few pages. The 
husband and wife were at the beautiful English home of the 
former. “By the way,” said he, “the Bishop is coming next 
week to re-open the church after restoration. Will you come— 
to please me?” “Don’t put it that way, Jack,” she replied, 
“you know I may not.” Their two years of married life had 
“been years of perfect happiness, but the very community of 
thought and aim had only served to accentuate the religious 
difference between them. ‘For Isabel had clung to the Roman 
communion.” He failed to “discern any vital difference 
between” the Catholic Church and Anglicanism; but “he 
found to his dismay that she regarded these things in a very 
different light. . . . This was in part due toher chaplain, a man 
of a narrow and jealous turn of mind.” As might be expected, 
“his face was pale and unhealthy looking and his shifty eyes 
never seemed to look anything straight in the face.” Soon 
after the short conversation recorded above, the Italian 
Princess became very ill; the doctors gave up all hope, and 
she was at death’s door. When she was believed to be dying, 
she said to her husband: “ Everything seems clearer now. . . 
these hateful divisions. . . you were right... if I recovered, 
I would kneel at your altar. .. side by side with you.” She 
did both. In a very Ritualistic Anglican church near her 
husband’s home, a thansgiving service was held at which she 
formally apostatised by receiving Protestant Communion ; and 
the author writes as if he had triumphantly succeeded in giving 
his novel both a touching and a happy ending. The story is 
instructive as showing the condition of mind of an Anglican 
writer with an exceptionally tolerant and kindly disposition 
towards the Catholic Church. Such people . sometimes 
seem farther from it and more dangerous than its professed 
foes. 





SAINT LAWRENCE OF BRINDISIL 


The Life of Saint Lawrence of Brindist, Apostle and Diplomat. 
By FATHER ANTHONY BRENNAN, O.S.F.C. 3s. 6d. 
London : Washbourne. 


AINT LAWRENCE OF BRINDISI has been for nearly 
forty years the appointed patron of the English Capuchin 
province; his life, then,in English comes to us nonetoo soon. He 
is besides, as Father Brennan says, “the most famous missionary 
of the Order” ; for that reason, if for no other, we wonder that 
he is not better known among us. His life, besides, is one full 
of historical interest, and provokes many questions, the answer- 
ing of which wou'd help to a better understanding of the 
Catholic side of the sixteenth century. 

Unfortunately, Father Brennan is compelled to confess that 
the means for an accurate picture of the inner character of the 
man are not available. His letters are lost, though probably 
not destroyed ; his writings have never been published ; the 
lives that have hitherto been written of the Saint are such as 
have tended to bury the individual beneath the pile of facts 
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with which his life was filled. Nevertheless, we do not fail .n 
this summary volume to detect many clear-cut features—the 
ardent youth with a tendency to consumption, possessing those 
faculties which consumption seems so often to sharpen, an 
amazing memory, a clearness of comprehension, an impulse to 
action ; living on by the sheer force of circumstances, and of 
will coping with them, which made him forget himself in his 
eagerness to be up and doing ;_ convincing others of the beauty 
of his soul by the beauty of his outward life, “humble without 
servility, magnanimous without ostentation, courageous without 
temerity” ; and all this enshrined in a body that a contemporary 
thus describes: ‘He was tall and well-proportioned ; his 
expression grave, but tempered with kindness; the forehead 
large and high ; the look keen and penetrating. A pleasant 
smile played about the lips, indicating perfect peace of soul. 
The beard was long and full, and in his latter years white as snow. 
The face was oval and strikingly spare. Altogether he was a 
most imposing personality, stamped by Nature as a leader of 
men. 

Altogether, then, Father Brennan has succeeded well with 
his material; if he has done nothing else he has given us no 
hazy outline, and has stirred a desire to know more of this 
undoubtedly striking genius and saint. For St. Lawrence was 
a scholar as well as a saint; a diplomat as well as a preacher ; 
an apostle of Jews as well as an army chaplain; and his life 
from the first days of his priesthood was passed in the midst of 
all the excitement of an undoubtedly exciting generation. The 
list of his unpublished works, too, which are still preserved, 
makes one hope that some day they may be published. The 
table of contents is very copious, which saves us from a certain 
bewilderment which the crowding of so much matter into so 
small a space is liable to produce. Perhaps, at times, the 
English is hasty. We do not know the word “votation” for 
the taking of vows, nor “ deposal ” for the dethroning of a king ; 
nor do we usually speak of the house of the Dukes of Mantua 
of the period as the house of “ Gonzague.” 





THE INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY. 


The Interpretation of History. By Max NorpDAU. Translated 
from the German by M. A. HAMILTON. 8s. net. 
London : Rebman. 


Se Ve are all wrong, and I am right ; you have all misunder- 

stood the meaning of the past, you have all failed to 
read the truth that lies beneath the surface ; I have read and 
understood.” This may be said to be the summary of this volume; 
2 volume full of negatives and with an astonishing amount of 
_ unproved assertion to take the place of something positive. The 
author finds fault with everybody else’s definition of history ; and 
when he gives his own it is: “The sum of the episodes of the 
human struggle for existence.” Parturiunt montes / And this 
“definition,” he adds, “ hardly needs explanation.” 

Nor when we come tothe substance of the book do we 
find much more satisfaction. The author is enamoured of 
Haeckel and the like, and God in the world is to him a bug- 
bear ; so he condemns any writer, Christian or not, who looks 
at life as it is ; instead, carries us into the dreamland of pseudo- 
science, confounding history and evolution ; and while he ignores 
the facts that we know, describes the “ monkey days ” of man 
as accurately as if he had lived through them. 

The book has nothing new to say ; but it bellows very loudly, 
and its dress is very attractive. 





Praxis Celebrandi, auctore Michaele Gatterer, S.J. (London, 
Herder, 3s. 3d.), is a compact work. Students in our seminaries 
often feel the want of some book which will tell them all there 
is to know about the celebration of the Mass and other cere- 
monies connected with the Blessed Sacrament—that essentially 
practical side, we mean, which concerns them so much, and 
in which they cannot be too well practised. Books of devo- 
tion on the Mass they have, pre-eminently the “ De Sacrificio 
Missae ” of Cardinal Bona; other books of popular instruction 
are abundant ; but most of the ceremonial books, while they may 
give essentials, yet leave much to be desired, omit much which a 
priest would be glad to know. To meet this need is the aim of 
Father Gatterer’s book. It deliberately declines to cover much 
ground. It confines itself to the priest’s Mass, and the giving of 
Communion. But within this space it is encyclopedic; one is 
astonished at the author’s observation of detail. Being the 
work of a University Professor of Liturgy, one naturally finds 
the authority for every statement; this, as every studeat of 
ceremonial will understand, is the most useful feature of the 
volume. We commend it to all priests as a book of reference 
on points that an constantly coming up for discussion. 


—— 


The Sphere’s “Special Coronation Number” (2s. 6d.) is a 
splendidly produced issue. The subject of the coronation is 
treated in five sections: 1. The Nature of the Ceremony ; 
2. Some Historic Coronations ; 3. King George’s Predecessors 
4. King George’s Coronation ; 5. King George and his Empire. 
The last section contains a number of articles of varied interest, 
and from cover to cover is profusely, elegantly and appro- 
priately illustrated. 





Diminutive Dramas by Maurice Baring (London, Constable, 
4s. 6d. net) contains a series of that authors contributions to 
The Morning Post. The gathered spoil will shock many 
scholars, to whom Aeneas, and Iphigeneia, and Cesar, and 
Ariadne are characters not to be profaned ; but whether they 
are shocked or not we defy them to keep a serious countenance 
while they read these irreverent sketches. After all there is 
not only a humorous side but there is a side to these legends 
with which no modern man can wholly sympathise ; and Mr. 
Baring does no more than ridicule any excessive admiration 
that may easily end in cant. Other scenes, less ancient, are no 
less amusing. Once or twice the author does not amuse; in 
the midst of the laughter he touches a jarring chord, and when 
he does this he is not always at his worst. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


We are glad to see that Mr. J. Godfrey Raupert, who is well 
known by his valuable works on the subject of Spiritualism, has 


just published, through Messrs. Washbourne, a new edition of. 


“Back to Rome,” a little book first published under a 
pseudonym a few years ago. It may be remarked that Mr. 
Raupert holds a somewhat different position when writing on 
Spiritualism and its dangers, and when he is dealing with the 
well-worn topics of Anglo-Roman controversy. It is true that 
on both matters alike he can speak from personal experience 
and with that real knowledge which gives life and force to the 
words ofa critic or controversialist. But whereas in the case 
of Spiritualism he has been dealing witha danger to which 
Catholic writers have paid too little attention, so that his books 
might almost be said to inaugurate a new branch of polemical 
literature, this can scarcely be said of his contributions to the 
Anglican controversy. Before Mr. Raupert wrote, the Catholic 
newly confronted with the Spiritualist danger would have been 
at some loss where to look for light on this mysterious move- 
ment. But the perplexed Anglican looking for the road to 
Rome might well be bewildered by the embarrassing abun- 
dance of the books held forth to help him. 





It may well be imagined that some readers, wearied with this 
wilderness of controversial literature, regard it with feelings 
akin to those with which the Walrus and the Carpenter beheld 
“such quantities of sand” and looked for some drastic me?sure 
by which “this could all be cleared away.” And even those 
who are able to appreciate the real merit of some parts of this 
polemical literature, may be tempted to think that there is 
neither need nor room for any more books on the same subject 
But in the first place this is paying too great a compliment to 
the earlier writers on this controversy. For it supposes that 
their books have exhausted the subject, that they have dealt 
with all difficulties, and met all objections, and answered all 
arguments; that none of them are worthless, or out of date, 
or so obscure or ponderous that the case might gain by being 
put forth in a fresh fashion. And even if this literature had 
been free from the shortcomings that are obvious to every 
competent critic, even if the Catholic case had always been in 
the hands of such masters as Newman, there would still be 
room for books to set the old arguments in a new aspect, to 
adapt them to the circumstances of current controversy, and 
meet the difficulties of a new generation. 





In his sugestive lectures on translating Homer, Matthew 
Arnold remarked that certain new translations had no razson 
@étre, because they bore too much resemblance to those of Pope 
or Cowper. In other words they were not superfluous because 
Homer had been already translated and well translated, but 
because he had been well translated in just the same way. On 
the same principle it may be said that a new work of con- 
troversy is in no wise superfluous, even though the work has 
already been done, and well done, by other hands, so long as 
it has not been done in quite the same fashion. Most of us 
must have felt this to be the case with von Ruville’s highly 
original work, “Back to Holy Church.” And much the same 
may be said of Mr. Raupert’s “ Back to Rome.” Such is clearly 
the judgment of Father Hudson, the Editor of The Ave Maria, 
who, in a letter urging the author to issue a new edition of the 
book, says emphatically: “In my opinion there are few 
Catholic books just like this one.” And again he adds, “I 
found it especially readable because of its being off the beaten 
track of controversy.” This is assuredly high praise, in view of 
the familiar topics treated in the volume. For it implies that 
the author has achieved the difficult task—‘ communia proprie 
dicere.” 


The freshness and point with which the Catholic case is put 
should do much to make the book popular. And it may be 
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hoped that it may prove helpful to some wanderers who have not 
yet found the way “ Back to Rome.” At the same time the very 
nature of these free and discursive letters almost necessarily 
makes the treatment of some questions incomplete and offering 
a hint or suggestion rather than a satisfactory solution. And 
where a writer surveys such a wide field and touches on so many 
moot points of history and theological controversy it is almost 
inevitable that he should say some things on which there is 
considerable room for difference of opinion. In saying this we 
are not thinking of those Anglican readers who stoutly maintain 
the Branch Theory and cherish a pious belief in their own 
Continuity and Catholicity. It goes without saying that these 
men will question much of Mr. Raupert’s language on these 
matters. But we imagine that more than one Catholic reader 
may take exception to some of the arguments or historical 
statements. Thus, one who has never held any form of 
Anglicanism or Protestantism may have learnt from history and 
literature that the two (or more) parties in the English Estab- 
lished Church were there from the first, and that the High 
Churchmen and Ritualists have at least as much to say for 
themselves as the ultra-Protestant party. Some of us, again, 
are happily unable to adopt the author’s somewhat gloomy view 
on the motives that cause many Anglicans to keep back from 
the Romeward journey. 





: 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Raupert is preparing a new 
work entitled “ Impressions of Catholic Life and Thoughi.’ 
The character of its contents is sufficiently indicated by the 
title, and those who have been struck by many of the author's 
incidental remarks and criticisms on such matters as Catholic 
education, the training of the clergy, &c., will surely welcome a 
book in which his impressions and thoughts on Catholic life 
are set forth more freely and fully. This book may be expected 
very shortly. And those who are interested in the Spiritualist 
movement will be glad to learn that Mr. Raupert will follow 
this up by another work givinga full reccrd of all his psychic 
experiences. We understand that this task has been under- 
taken at the suggestion of Cardinal Gennari. This suggestion 
is something more than a compliment and encouragement for 
the author: for it serves to show the Roman authorities 
recognise the dangers of the movement known as Spiritualism 
me attach no little importance to the efforts made to meet 
them. 


» 





The June number of 7ze Month opens with a vigorous 
article by Father J. H. Pollen, S.J., on “The New 
Encyclopedia on the Jesuits.” Here, these readers who are 
somewhat weary of the chorus of eloquent advertisement and 
that herald the approach of the new 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” may find some change and rest in 


this trenchant piece of criticism. Opinions may differ on} 


some points of the indictment. And, as will presently appear, 
there is much in the MJon¢h article that we have read with 
grave regret. But let us say at once that there is good 
warrant for the complaint made against the editors of the 
Encyclopedia. 


It will be admitted on all hands that a general work of reference 
is not an appropriate place for the expression of strong party 
views, and that the first requirements in a writer should be an 
accurate knowledge of the subject and, as far as possible, a 
freedom from bias or prejudice. _It is often difficult to combine 
the two qualities in a high degree. Thus, for intimate and 
accurate knowledge a Jesuit would naturally be the best historian 
of the Society. But would he be the best in point of impar- 
tiality? It is like the old difficulty in finding a good biographer 
who must have at once the knowledge only to be found ina 
friend and the impartiality that must be sought in a stranger. 
The difficulty of a good selection may be some excuse when the 
writer chosen fails in one of these directions. But what can be 
said for the editors who entrusted the article ou the Jesuits to 
the late Dr. Littledale? A near friend may often be a bad 
choice. But an enemy is still more open to objection. And it 
was surely a strange thing to give this Catholic subject to a 
militant anti-Catholic writer. 





This objection might be made ona Zriori grounds. But, 
however unlikely it may seem, it is at least possible that such a 
man as Dr. Littledale might in fact have done the work well. The 
very fact that he would naturally be suspected of bias might 
have made him more cautious; he might have sought help 
from Catholic sources and made sure of every fact and refer- 
ence. The editors of the ninth edition who first made this non- 
natural selection might have indulged in this fallacious hope. 
But what can be said for those who still retain the greater part 
of the article in the new edition, when the very fact that much 
has been rejected by their own reviser shows the original 
author’s bias or incompetence? The reviser, again, to whom 
this difficult task has been entrusted is the subject of a curious 
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blunder on the part of those responsible for the 


list of con- | move on his part. 


In the course of the day my fears 


tributors. For he is there described as a Jesuit, whereas in| found ample justification, and I began to understand the 


point of fact he was quite the contrary, being no less a person 
than the late Father Ethelred Taunton ! 





Now, whatever may be thought on some points on which 
there is room for difference of opinion, it is only right and 
natural that Father Pollen, or some other competent critic, 
should enter a protest on behalf of the Jesuits, and correct any 
mistakes made by the writers in the Encyclopedia article. 
Nor can we wonder that some of the censure is expressed in 
severe ana vigorous language. Yet, as we have said, there are 
some things in this article that we have read with grave regret. 
In one place Father Pollen says of Cardinal Manning that, “in 
his old age, his Eminence allowed himself with doubtful taste 
to put complaints on record and prophecies of misfortune to 
others,” &c. 


We venture to think that there is a still more | campaign, 


meaning of things. Ina liturgical book in his cell was found 
a letter-card, which—alas for the people concerned !—tust have 
been mislaid in some unaccountable way. I transcribe it fully 
for you : 

Dear Mr. Hyslop,—Allow me to warn you to be very 
careful not to mention my name. Your card has already 
created suspicion. I will not be able to leave before 9 p.m. 
If possible, return again about 4.30 to take the little 
luggage I have got. I hope I will be able to escape with- 


out being noticed. 
Gratefully yours, 
B. MATTHEW. 


P.S.—Please don’t write your real name in the Book of 
Visitors. Keep the initials D. H. 

Though not posted, this card gives the plan of the whole 

and I have no doubt that other letters to a similar pur- 


doubtful taste in the learned Jesuit’s treatment of his dead | port left the Abbey. It may perhaps be conjectured that the plan 
antagonist. Some of us can recall the vigorous warfare waged | was for Mr. Hyslop to come here as a visitor, and as such have 


in The Wonth and in this journal between Father Taunton and 
his Jesuit oppcnents, notably Father Pollen and Father Thurston. 
And whatever side one may take, no candid spectator would be 


likely to dispute the ability shown by both parties. Yet, now | Monastic churches are empty for a part of the day. $ 


that one of the disputants is dead, we find one of the other 
party saying: “ He had read without understanding, or capacity 
for seeing through difficulties,and in the mental confusion which 
ensued he thought it was his duty to conclude against the 
Society. If there was no conscious malice, there was also no 
power of distinguishing right from wrong ; no perception of the 
harm that can be done by declaring that an erroneous con- 
clusion was the true one.” 


It would be absurd to expect that Father Pollen, or any other 
Jesuit, should accept the views advocated by the author of the 
* History of the Jesuits in England,” or that the death of the 
author should prevent them from refuting his paper in the 
Encyclopedia. But their case is hardly so weak as to demand 
this ungenerous treatment of an able critic who is no longer 
here to defend himself. Yet, not content with the above con- 
temptuous language, the writer exclaims, after dealing with 
Father Taunton’s version of the saying of Ignatius: “It is a 
shame that a Catholic priest should misrepresent Catholic 
doctrine so seriously.” Now, if there had been a really serious 
misrepresention of Catholic doctrine in the Encyclopedia 
article, it might be doubted whether it could be fairly ascribed 
to Father Taunton, who has been dead four years and had no 
opportunity of correcting the paper for publication. But in any 
case, though there may be some misrepresentation of the Saint’s 
teaching, we cannot see that the passage in question contains 
any misrepresentation of Catholic doctrine. 





Messrs. Bloud et Cie. have included in their well known 
series “Science et Religion,” the notices of Mr. Snead-Cox’s 
“Life of Cardinal Vaughan” which M. Paul Thureau- 
Dangin, the eminent Secrétaire perpétual of the French 
Academy, recently contributed to the Cor7 esfondant. 





HAS ANOTHER MONK “ESCAPED”? > 


Mr. James Britten writes to us as follows : 


I have received the enclosed letter from the Abbot of 
Buckfast, with permission to publish, and send it to you for 
that purpose. 

Buckfast Abbey, Buckfast, S. Devon, 
Sunday, May 28, rg11. 

My dear Mr. Britten,—To-day, Sunday, about lunch-time, 
we came to the conclusion here at the Abbey that one of our 
monks had left without notice. Investigation led to the dis- 
covery that the monk must have left the Abbey on Saturday 
during Compline, about 8 p.m. The fact that it took us all that 
time to find out our loss may perhaps be taken as showing that 
it is not after all-a very daring enterprise to bolt from a 
monastery ! The monk, not 25 yet, but in solemn vows anda 
deacon, had been guilty of certain infractions of the rule, and 
consequently was in penance, which meant that he could not 
exercise the functions of his order of deacon. Thoughts of 
rebellion find their way into the heart of the best of men when 
undergoing punishment which they have to admit they amply 
deserve. When I learned the young man had left, I 
hoped he was on his way to his home in Germany, 
though I had my private reasons to fear a less satisfactory 


perfect freedom to see everything, and stop in church as long 
as he chose, there to be met by the young monk. Even 


After reading the post-card I understood at once. Foron 
Saturday at 2.30 at Vespers I noticed three men who seemed to 
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isten with attention to the chanting of Psalms, but whom I 
took instinctively for a parcel of Kensit preachers ; but 1 
suppressed the thought at once as both uncharitable and out 
of place. One thing, however, I could not help noticing with 
some wonder. One of the three men, conspicuous by his 
dark beard, was holding a roll of white paper as if he were an 
architect, ready to submit plans for a church or a house. As 
they looked mere strangers this paper roll exhibited ostentatiously 
in chureh attracted my attention at the time, but am I wrong 
if I suggest that the roll was the sign to the young monk who 
was chanting with his brethren, from his friend and liberator. 

After Vespers the three men visited the Abbey Church in 
course of erection, cloister, &c., and seemed to be pleased with 
everything. They bought a few post-cards (picture post-cards 
of the Abbey) and signed the Visitors’ Book as : Eti Erichsen, 
Denmark ; David Steventon, Croydon ; S. J. Blayden, |. 
Hastings. 

Their visit to the Abbey must have brought them up to 4.15 
p.m. The monk in question was working in {the church and 
sacristy, where he was perfectly free to interview his liberators- 
So I have to conclude reluctantly, that it was in church Mr. 
Hyslop was expected to find the parcel which he was intended 
to carry to the station. 

After that everything happened as the young monk had 
planned it. The post-card alluded to in his letter did not rouse 
any suspicions as he supposes. It was signed “D. H.” and | 
simply said that the writer would come and see the Brother on 
Saturday, 27th of May, no unusual thing to happen in a 
monastery where visitors and sightseers are daily occurrences. 

Why Mr. Hyslop, if indeed it were Mr. Hyslop, should have 
come with two helpmates I cannot quite see. There are fifty 
ways in every monastery by which monks may walk out into 
the world any hour of day or night. 

Believe me, my dear Mr. Britten, yours very sincerely, 
2 ANSCAR, Abbot of Buckfast. 
To the Hon. Secretary of the C. T. S., J. Britten, K.S.G. 
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Back to Rome. By J. Godfrey Raupert. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
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The Three Fundamental Principles of the Spiritual Life. By 
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The Mystic Bride. By Mrs. Aubrey Richardson, 12s. 6d, net. 
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A Sheraton Bedroom Suite 


The Suite of Bedroom Furniture 

shown above is beautifully made 

of Inlaid Mahogany. It comprises I 

3 ft. Wardrobe, 2 ft. 9 in. Dressing | ! 

Chest, 2 ft. 6in. Marble-top Wash- ) 

stand, with towel rails and tile ! 

back, and two cane-seated chairs, 

and costs, complete, 
a 


£14. 14s. & 


The 3 ft. 6 in, Bedstead to match costs £2 . 15s | 





A Tudor Bedroom Suite * | 


This suite of Bedroom Furniture 
in Dark Oak is made on quite | ; 
simple lines with carved strapwork 
panels, and is characteristic of the 
Elizabethan period. The suite 
comprises 3 ft. Wardrobe, 3 ft. 


Washstand, 3 ft. Dressing Chest, 
and 2 Chairs, and costs, 
£12. 15s. ! 
The 3 ft. Bedstead to match costs £3 . 15s, iF 
Calalogues post free of Bedsteads, Bedding, [| 
Bedroom Furniture, Hangings and Carpets 4 B 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 


and ANNIVERSARIES. 
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BIRTHS. 


BRAND.—On May 28, at 6, Gladstune-place, Stirling, the wife of Clement : 


Brand of a daughter. 


Brand of adaughters 0 


MARRIAGES. 
WHYSALL—LAMBERT.—On May 27, 
the Rev. Leo Almond, O.S.B., Philip, 


Se bas f 8, Craven Avenue, Ealing 
: r : uA 
Ho en yohe Lambert, K.C.B. South African papers please copy. 


DEATHS. 


BEDINGFELD.—On May 29, at oben res William Felix Bedingfeld, son 


of the late Sir Henry Bedingfeld, Bart. Rslze. 


LL.—On May 31, at 2, Warwick Gardens, 
oh aa son of chi: lace Robert Roskell, of Park House, Fulham, 


ars. r 
Fulham, S,W., on Saturday, the 3rd inst., at 10.30 a.m. 


CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at 9s. per inch depth. 
ee se re 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
SERMONS FOR JUNE. 
Sundays at 12 o'clock Mass, 
Right Rev. Mgr. Canon Moyes, D.D. 
Subject: Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
June 4. “Christ our God Incarnate.” 
11. “Christ our Companion.” 
» 18. “Christ our King.” 
» 25. Christ our Reward.” 
Evenings, at 7 p.m, 
Right Rev. Mgr. E. J. Watson, M.A. 
June 4. “The Spirit of God in the World.” 
»» ii. ‘God in Heaven.” 
» 18. “The Glory of Transubstantiation.” 
4) 25. “The Heart of God.” 
M. Canon How ett, D.D., Administrator. 


” 


ST. GEORGE'S CATHEDRAL, Souruwark, §.E. 
The Rev. BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J., will 


preach on the Sunday mornings of June at 12 o'clock. 
Subject: “Who Wants Religion?” 


Tube, Westminster Bridge-road. Trams and motor-omnibuses pass 
the Cathedral. 








CHURCH of the JESUIT FATHERS, 
FARM-ST., BERKELEY-SQ., W. 


A Course of Sermons by 
FaTHER BAMPTON, S.J., 
at 12 noon—The Four Festivals of June. 
June 4. “The Holy Spirit.” 
» ZZ. The Blessed Trinity.” 
»  4& “The Blessed Sacrament.” 


se 25e Phe Sacred: Heart.” 








CORPUS CHRISTI, MAIDEN-LANE, Srranp, W.C. 
FATHER RAPHAEL MOSS, O.P., 


will preach at 12 noon and 7 p.m. on all the Sundays 
of June. 

June 4: The King’s Gift. 

June rz: The King’s Rights. 

June 18; The King’s Presence. 

June 25: The King’s Heart. 





at St. Benedict's Church, Ealing, by 

youngest son Ri bi er ee oF 
iri daughter of the late John Henry Lambert an 

iets aE a atin and granddaughter of the late Right 


Kensington, W., Nicholas 
S.W., aged 
R.LP. Requiem and interment at St. Thomas’ Cemetery, Rylston-road, 















A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


Oey June 4, 1911. — Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
BAMPTON, S.J. 4p.m.,Solemn Vespers. Wednesday, June z2 pet aye 


Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, June 9, 3.30 p.m., Father CHARLES NiC 
SON, S.J. 
















































ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W., 
MV ONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON will preach at 


the 12-15 Mass, and at the Evening Service at 7 on all the Sundays in June. 





SERVITE CHURCH, FULHAM-ROAD. 


CUNDaY, June 4, High Mass at 11, Sermon by Very Rev. 
ALEXIS LEPICIER, O.S.M. (Author of ‘‘ The Fairest Flower of Paradise”). 





OUR LADY OF VICTORIES, KENSINGTON, W. ; 
‘THE Right Rev. Monsignor CROKE ROBINSON will | 


A preach at High Mass at 11 on the Sundays of June. General Subject: ‘‘ Soul 
Hindrances.”’ 





HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH. 


UNE.—Sermon at High Mass at 11 a.m. by the Rev. JOHN 
BURKE, C.SS.R. Vespers, Sermon, and Benediction at 7 p.m. 


SACRED HEART, HOLLOWAY-ROAD, N. 
Thee J. P. ARENDZEN, D.D., Ph.D., will preach here at 


Vespers, 7 p.m., on every Sunday evening in June. Nearest Station 
Holloway-road on Piccadilly Tube. 





HOLY REDEEMER CHURCH, CHEYNE-ROW, CHELSEA. 
Eee Rev. ARTHUR ALLCHIN will preach on the Sunday 


mornings in June at rr o'clock Mass. Subject: ‘‘The King.” 1. His 


Commission. 2. His Mercy. 3. His Gift. 4. His Love. 








CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, WARWICK-STREET, W. 
A MEETING of the THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIS 
takes place on the 
SECOND TUESDAY of each month 
at 5.30 p.m. 


RETREATS. 











CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July r, 

igix. Applications to be made to the Rey. Mother. 

A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by Father D. 
CONSIDINE, §.J., beginning on the evening of Monday, July 31, and 

ending on Saturday morning, August 5. 





ST. MARY’S CONVENT, MICKLEGATE BAR, YORK. 


CONVENT OF THE CENACLE, 63, STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N. 


x RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father NORBERT WYLIE, O.P., from Monday, June 12, to Saturday, 
June 17. Apply to the Rev. Mother. 


CONVENT F.C.J.. GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, LONDON, W. 


aX RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given from July 25 to 
July 30 by the Rev. C. NICHOLSON, S.J. Applications to be made to 


the Rev. Mother. 
A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given-by the Rev. 
Father VASSALL-PHILLIPS, C.SS.R., beginning on the evening of 
Monday, July 17, and ending on Saturday morning, July 22, 





CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE, BURNHAM, SOMERSET. 


CONVENT OF MARIE REPARATRICE, HASTINGS. 


RP SBEaSE FOR LADIES by Rev. JOSEPH KEATING, 
S.J., from August 4 to 9. 





CONVENT OF MARIE REPARATRICE, TOWER HOUSE, 
CHISWICK-LANE, LONDON, W. 
RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 


TERENCE DONNELLY, S.J., from June 26 to July 2. For particulars 
apply to the Rev. Mother. 





(ZORVERTS AID SOCIETY.—President : His Grace the 

ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. Vice-Presidents: The Bishops of England 
and Wales. Founded at the special desire of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. to 
assis Convert Clergymen immediately after their conversion. Application should 
be made in the first instance to the Secretary, who will gladly acknowledge dona- 
tions and subscriptions and be thankful to Loar of any vacant situations likely to 
suit men of education, 


JOHN B. CORNEY, Secretary, 35, Gerrard-street, Soho, W. 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


The 46th Annual General Meeting will be held at the Botanical 
Theatre, University of London, University College, Gower- 
street, W.C., on Friday, the 16th June, 1911, at 3.30 p.m. 
The Right Rev. the Lo:d Bishop of Chichester will preside. 


For Tickets apply to Assistant Secretary, 38, Conduit-street, W. 





THE CORONATION, 

ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL HOUSE, Westminster Bridge-road, 
London, S.E. 

The Royal Procession through London on June 33, 1911, will pass St. George's 
Cathedral House. 
Seats and Private Rooms to view the Procession. 
Luncheon will be provided for a limited number. 
Ticket Holders’ Special Entrance in Lambeth-road. 
The whole of the proceeds will go to pay for the New Heating Apparatus for 
the Cathedral, and for the expensive but necessary sanitary alterations, 
Apply Mr. S. G. Perry, 71, Westminster Bridge-road, London, 5.E, 


Seats from Two Guineas. 


aN 
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THE WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 
CHOIR SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The Annual Trial of Voices to 
fill VACANT SCHOLARSHIPS in 
the above school will be held 

on Wednesday, June 14. 
Applications should be sent in at once to 


The Rev. James Drisco.., M.A., 
Cathedral Choir School, Ambrosden Avenue, S.W. 





~ 


ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
_ AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 










DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities. 


Prospectus, &¢., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 










ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE. OAKAMOOR, 
NORTH STAFFS (COTTON HALL). 


Centre for Oxford Locals. 
? Commercial and Classical Courses. 
Apply Very Rev. Canon HyMErs. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE, 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


- SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College. 


LADYGROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., bas removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 








poe esin IN BOOKS.—Benn’s Greek Philosophers, two 


vols,, scarce, 25. ; Tylor’s Primitive Culture, two vols., 21s. ; Caird’s Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, two vols., 25s. ; Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis, large paper 
copy, scarce, £2 2s. ; Frobawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well illustrated, 1oss., for 42s, ; 
Walter Crane, Ideals in Art, ros, 6d. net, for 7s. 6d. ; Tomson’s Millet and the 
Brabizon School, ros. 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; Law-ence’s Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth 
within the Reach of Everybody, 6s., for 1s. 6d. ; Dr. Wilson’s Modern Physician, 
5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s. 6d.; Manual, Ritual and Mysteries of Freemasonry, 
vols., 10s. 6d. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 15s. Butler's 
Toren Finches in Captivity, 35s., for 16s.; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., half 
morocco, £15, for £6 10s.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 
5 5s; Business Encyclopedia, 7 vols., £3, for 30s.— Baker's GREAT Book- 


SHOPS, 14 and 16, John Rrightstrest, Birmingham. 





REG Kw M-AYN Ss: W OcKs1-H. 


A Garden Féte opened by the Countess of 
Denbigh will be held at Moneyhill House, Rick- 
mansworth (by kind permission of Mrs, Alfred 
Loder) on Wednesday, June 14, at 3 o’clock, in 
aid of the Church Debt Fund. Train from 
Marylebone at 2, and from Baker-street at 1.45. 
Tickets at gate, or from Mrs. Loder, Moneyhill 
House, or Mrs. Thornton, Parsonage Farm, 
Rickmansworth. 
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FRANCIS TUCKER & C0. 


(PURVEYORS OF BEESWAX CANDLES 
TO WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) 


Have been renowned for 


NEARLY D()Q) veans 


AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


Their Beeswax Candles are made 
in all the required percentages and 
are EACH guaranteed to contain 


the percentage of genuine Beeswax 
stamped on them. 























Price List post free on application to 


THE MANUFACTORY, 
PUTNEY, LONDON, S.W. 
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LONDON, JUNE 3, 1911. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


————_—_——_—— 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, May 28, rorr. 
THE REVISION OF THE VULGATE. 


Yesterday, Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., President of the Pontifical 
Commission for the Revision of the Vulgate, left Rome for 
England, but not before completing a valuable and interesting 
report on the work accomplished during the last two years by 
himself and his collaborators. Sixty-five volumes of collated 
codices already occupy the shelves of the Commission room at 
St. Anselm’s, representing an immense amount of careful work, 
It is interesting, too, to note among the “collators” the Bene- 
dictine nuns of Stanbrook and Paris. Even Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan has almost a right to figure among them, for although 
he has not actually done any collating himself, he engaged the 
services of Mr. Hoskier to collate the famous Hamilton Manu- 
script of the Gospels for the Commission, and had the work 
printed in a magnificent folio volume preceded by a paleo- 
graphical and critical introduction. Since the publication of 
the last report Dom Donatien de Bruyne, O.S.B., has made 
several voyages of exploration among the libraries of Spain, 
Austria and Germany, obtaining information and descriptions 
of all Biblical manuscripts of which anything is known. In 
Spain he was fortunate in discovering in the Cathedral of 
Lerida the manuscript of Roda and Urgel, which appeared to 
have been lost, 
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PROGRESS OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 


The scope of the Commission, it may be remembered, is to 
restore the text of the Vulgate as closely as possible to the form 
it had when it was penned by St. Jerome, and to secure this 
with perfect accuracy it has been found necessary to ascertain 
the old Latin Texts upon which the Saint had to work. Some 
of these have been found entirely different, verbally, from the 
text of the Vulgate. But, of course, the main work of Abbot 
Gasquet and his collaborators has been the comparison of the 
text in use with that of the manuscripts scattered throughout 
the world. Photography has proved an invaluable aid in this. 
The Commission provided itself two years ago with the best 
photographic apparatus obtainable, and set to work to photo- 
graph the most important Biblical MSS. in the National 
Library of Paris, the British Museum, and in other places. 
Copies of these photographs were then given to the collators, 
who noted the variants down in the large margin of the Bible 
specially printed for the purpose. But the extent of the work 
to be done has inevitably widened, and the expenses of it will 
be greater than was at first anticipated. A recent Zadde¢ 
correspondence discussed the advisability of making a new 
English version of the New Testament. Surely the time for 
that will not come until the translator has before him the 
definite results of Abbot Gasquet’s Commission. The Abbot 
was received in audience by the Holy Father not long before 
his departure from Rome, and his Holiness warmly congratu- 
lated him on the progress that is being made, and assured him 
of the deep interest he takes in the work of revision. 


THE VERDESI CASE. 


The “Verdesi Case” has been making some interesting 
history this week in Rome. It began last Monday, and is 
expected to Iast until next Saturday. Verdesi is a young ex- 
priest who joined the Methodists at the beginning of April, and 
who announced publicly in the Press that his reason for doing 
so was that his confessor, Father Bricarelli, S.J., had broken 
the seal of his confession. Two years before, Verdesi had told in 
confession, he alleges, how he had been forgathering with five 
Modernist priests, taken part in their meetings and listened to 
their conversations. Father Bricarelli, without his consent, had 
told everything to the Holy Father, who had ordered the con- 
fessor to insist upon the penitent making a formal denuncia- 
tion of the Modernists to the Holy Office. What really 
happened was something altogether different. Verdesi had 
been a penitent of Father Bricarelli many years ago, but had 
ceased to be so for some years before the date of the alleged 
violation of sacramental secrecy. At rare intervals, however, 
he used to visit his former confessor as a friend, and on one 
of these occasions explained that he was greatly troubled about 
a group of Modernist priests with whom he associated, and who 
expressed views of incredible audacity. Some time afterwards 
Father Bricarelli had an audience with the Holy Father to 
whom he repeated the substance of the conversation without 
mentioning any names. The Pope asked him if his informant 
-was well disposed and really sorry for taking part in the 
Modernist conci/iabola, and on being informed that such was 
the case, instructed Father Bricarelli to bid him draw up a 
written denunciation of the Modernists and their sayings for 
the Holy Office. The priest, who was about to leave Rome 
for his holidays, did so by a letter addressed to Verdesi. 


THE HOLY FATHER AS WITNESS. 


This is only a rough sketch of the case—without dwelling on 
Verdesi’s previous relations with the Methodists, his conversa- 
tions about the Modernists with various other persons, the fact 
that the supposed secret revealed by him was a secret of 
Pulcinello known to hundredsin Rome. Butthe case is really 
an interesting and important one for a variety of reasons 
apart from its main object. For in the first place the Holy 
Father himself has given evidence in it in the contents of 
the following letter which Cardinal Respighi sent to Father 


Bricarelli three weeks ago: 
“ The Vicariate, May 9, 1911. 


“Reverend Father,—The calumnious accusations brought 
against you on the occasion of a painful incident on which 
the newspaper chronicle has recently dwelt at great length, 
have deeply grieved the Holy Father, who measures the 
gravity of them, not merely by the dignity of a priest 
struck and insulted in the exercise of the most sacred of 
the offices of his lofty ministry, viz., that of hearing confessions, 
but also and still more by the grievous scandal which these 
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accusations are calculated to cause among the faithful. It is 
clear that although the accuser has been an unfortunate priest, 
who by calummy has sought to legitimise his apostasy and 
his ingratitude towards the Church which with motherly affec- 
tion has nurtured and exalted him, still the accusation is 
directed not so much against the person of a modest religious 
as against the Catholic Church, which in his sacerdotal 
character he represents. To your Reverence, who has been 
found worthy to suffer contumely for the name of Christ, his 
Holiness desires to send through me the expression of his 
fatherly affection to hearten and comfort you in the Lord. 
You may be quite sure that the Holy Father is fully persuaded of 
your innocence. Even if other proofs were wanting the 
calumny is made abundantly evident by the very absence of | 
those circumstances with which the accuser tried to give it an 
appearance of truth. 

“For the august Pontiff remembers well, and in his good- 
ness has been pleased to declare it to me, how you in mentioning 
to him, for the whole purpose of obtaining authoritative advice, 
the facts narrated by Verdesi, did not mention his name, but 
expressly declared that you had learned these facts outside con- 
fession in a simple conversation with a priest, a friend of yours. 
Nor is there any ground for reproving you: or making it an 
accusation against you that you made this report and declared 
to Verdesi that he was obliged to make a formal denunciation 
to the competent authority, because in this you only performed 
your strict duty as a priest obedient to the ecclesiastical pre- 
sciptions. Another circumstance which his Holiness was pleased 
to point out to me is that the facts reported to him by you in 
August, 1908, were already well known to him from another 
source. The anonymous denunciation made by Verdesi, there- 
fore, could not have any influence on those measures which 
were subsequently taken by the Holy See against those priests 
whom Verdesi accused of Modernism. Those are the things, &c. 

“PETER RESPIGHI, Card. Vicar.” 


MODERNISM IN ROME. 


The trial has brought out into the light of day what was 
already known in well-informed circles in Rome, viz. that 
nearly four years after the Encyclical “ Pascendi” there are 
still some traces of Modernism in the Eternal City. It is not | 
so outspoken asin the old days when you might sometimes 
have heard it declaimed from professorial rostra. It has become 
a semi-underground association of little cliques of persons who 
know one another and are silent with outsiders. One of the 
men denounced by Verdesi is accused of denying the existence 
of a personal God, another of rankest blasphemy against 
Our Lord, and Paul Sabatier is made to figure in their 
gatherings. 


SOME INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 


Two singularly interesting questions have come up in the 
course of the process. One of the witnesses called for the 
defence was a prelate to whom Verdesi had been to confession 
after the denunciation. Verdesi declared in court that he 
released him from the obligation of sacramental secrecy as far 
as regarded the matter under discussion. The prelate refused, 
even with this permission, to reveal what had been told him in 
confession, and a learned argument ensued between the 
opposing counsel, one side contending that the prelate was 
justified in keeping silence, the other endeavouring to convince 
the judge that the prelate should be forced to speak or 
punished if he persisted in his refusal. The court retired to 
deliberate, and returned to pronounce a learned sentence that 
the prelate could not be obliged to reveal the secrets of the 
confessional even when permission was given. The second 
point was connected with the testimony of Cardinals Respighi 
aud Martinelli, who had been summoned as witnesses in the 
case. According to the Law of Guarantees the Roman 
Cardinals rank as Grand Officials of State in Italy, and these 
officials enjoy the privilege of being examined as witnesses at 
their domicile instead of appearing in court. Verdesi’s counsel 
objected to this precedure and quoted law and logic to prove 
that the Cardinals should appear in court like ordinary citizens. 
Again the court retired, and again returned to decide that the 
Cardinals did really possess the privilege of being examined at 
their residences—which was done yesterday. The decision 
really was not a new one, for on various occasions already the 
same principle has been acted upon. Finally, it is worthy of 
note that the persons who filled the court could not be 
restrained, on several occasions, from expressing their dis- 
approval of Verdesi. In the meanwhile the Methodists wi t 


~ 
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whom Verdesi is living are keeping in the background, and are. 


likely to remain there when the trial is over, for it has gone 
very badly so far with their protégé. 


VISITORS TO THE EXPOSITION. 


The papers have at last begun to publish the numbers of 
those who visit the four Expositions now in progress in Rome. 
On the Feast of the Ascension they numbered 15,000, but on 
the other days since then the average attendance has been 
about 6,000, If that continues, it means that the Roman Exposi- 
tion will be a financial and moral disaster ; but it is hoped that 
by reducing the railway fares to next to nothing and the tickets 
of admission in the same proportion, some enthusiastic Italians 
will eventually be persuaded to visit the treasures amassed for 


them. 
- NOTES. 


_ Next week an important Encyclical on the religious situation 
in Portugal will be published.—The Holy Father has appointed 
as Archbishop of Philadelphia, now one of the most important 
sees in the English-speaking world, Mgr. Prendergast, titular 
Bishop of Scillium and formerly Auxiliary Bishop of the arch- 


_ diocese. His Grace is nearly seventy years of age.—Among the 


Private Chamberlains on duty last week were Captain Bartle 


_ Teeling and Mr. Gerald Borden.—A report was issued yester- 


; absolutely false. 


day that the Holy Father had a fainting fit on Friday. It is 
His Holiness has almost entirely recovered 
from his recent attack of gout.—Mr. Hinde and Mr. Cox, 
formerly Anglican vicars at Brighton, and Mr. Steele, formerly 


_ Chaplain to Lord Erne, will be ordained subdeacons by his 


Eminence Cardinal Merry del Val in the Vatican on June 11. 


Z 





NEWS FROM IRELAND. 
ee 


The Census.—Summarising the results of the recent census 
as set forth in the preliminary report, Zhe Freeman’s Journal 
Says : 4,381,951 persons (2,186,804 males and 2,195,147 females) 
were returned in the enumerators’ summaries as constituting 
the population of Ireland on the night of Sunday, the 2nd of 
last April—thus showing a decrease since 1901 of 76,824 


_ persons, or 1'7 per cent.—the decrease in the number of males 


‘was equal to 06 per cent, and in the number of females to 
28 per cent. There was during the decade an increase of 
7,499 persons, or 0'7 per cent. in the Province of Leinster ; a 
decrease of 45,103, or 4’0 per cent. in the Province of Munster ; 
of 4,254, or 03 per cent. in the Province of Ulster ; and of 
36,906, or 5°7 per cent. in the Province of Connaught. Leinster 
is the only Province that has increased in population since 1901, 
the increase being 0'7 per cent. The decreases for the other 
Provinces are as follows: Munster, 4 per cent. ; Ulster, 0°3 
per cent., and Connaught, 5°7 per cent. There was an increase 
‘between 1901 and 1911 in the population of four counties, viz., 
Dublin, Down, Kildare, and Antrim, in which the population 
increased 64 per cent.; 5'2 per cent.; 4°6 per cent., and 37 
per cent. respectively. In the Counties of Dublin, Down, and 
Antrim are included the County Boroughs of Dublin, Belfast 
(part of), and Belfast (part of) respectively. There was a 
decrease in the population of all the other counties ranging 
from 0°4 per cent. in Wicklow ; 1°7 per cent. in Wexford, and 
I'9 per cent. in Cork E.R., to 8°3 per cent. in Leitrim ; 7°7 per 
cent. in Roscommon, and 7°4 per cent. in Clare. 


—Religious Professions. — According to the summaries 
furnished by the enumerators, 3,238,656 of the population 
are returned as Roman Catholics, this number being 70,005, 
or 2°I per cent., under the number so returned in Igo! ; 
575,489 are returned under the heading “ Protestant Epis- 
copalians” (as described in the note at foot of Table II.) being 
a decrease of 5,600, or I'o per cent., as compared with the 
number tabulated under that headin 1901 ; 439,876 are returned 
as Presbyterians, being a decrease of 3,400, or 0'8 per cent., as 
compared with 1901; the number of Methodists returned on 
the present occasion amounts to 61,806, being a decrease of 
200, or O°3 per cent., on the number returned on the Census 
Forms in 1903. Of the total population in 1911, 73'9 per cent. 
were returned as Roman Catholics ; 13° per cent. as Protestant 
- Episcopalians ; 100 per cent. as Presbyterians ; 1°4 per cent. 
as Methodists. 


The Bishop of Kildare.—The Most Rev. Dr. Foley, Bishop 
of Kildare and Leighlin, has been presented by his clergy with 
a motor car, in token of esteem, and in congratulation on his 
lordship’s restoration to health. This presentation was made 
at Braganza, Carlow, the residence of the Bishop of Kildare 
and Leighlin. As the illness of Dr. Foley evoked universal 
grief and sympathy, so his recovery has been the occasion of 
joy and gladness to his priests and people. It was, says The 
Carlow Nationalist,a happy inspiration on the part of the 
clergy to symbolise their felicitations by the presentation of a 
motor car, which will not only be a help to the Bishop in the 





discharge of his duties in visiting his extensive diocese, but will 
be a pleasant and invigorating auxiliary in the preservation of 
his health, A Latin address was read by Mgr. Murphy, and to 
this the Bishop made a reply which was marked with much 
emotion at the kindly feelings expressed towards him. 


Blackrock College Jubilee.—At the annual meeting of the 
Blackrock College Union on Sunday last, Mr. R. J. Kelly, B.L., 
J.P., proposed a vote of congratulation to the College authorities 
on the occasion of their Golden Jubilee. This year the thoughts 
of Blackrock men all over the world turn to their Mecca, and it 
was but appropriate that the official organisation of the past 
students of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost should be first 
to offer to the College their felicitations on this great event. 
The Blackrock tradition had been kept singularly pure, and he 
found little wonder for this when he looked around him and saw 
amongst them that night, hale and hearty as he was in the 
speaker’s boyhood, the last survivor of the great triumvirate of 
Leman, Reffe, and Ebenrecht. To Father Ebenrecht Wren 
“Si monumentum quaeris circumspice” was singularly appro- 
priate. They had but to look around them and see the noble 
pile of buildings which Father Ebenrecht had erected, and they 
would find a monument to the man with whom all past students 
would, more than with any other, connect the idea of the 
Golden Jubilee of the College. Mr. M. C. O’Halloran said that, 
as the oldest past student present, he took a pardonable pride 
in seconding the resolution. The Rev. N. J. Brennan, C.S.Sp., 
President of Blackrock College, returned thanks on behalf of 
the community, and assured the meeting that the fidelity and 
loyalty of their past students, so strikingly evinced at each 
function of the Union, was to them, year after year, an impulse 
to fresh effort. He need scarcely state that the felicitations of 
the Union and the resolution of gratitude so eloquently couched ~ 
by Mr. Kelly, would be gratefully treasured by the Congregation. 





NEWS FROM FRANCE. 
—— 


The Millenary of Normandy.—The celebrations in com- 
memoration of the millenary of Normandy and the conversion 
of the Normans to Christianity, which have already been 
announced in Zhe Tad/et, opened on Sunday at Saint-Clair- 
sur-Epte, where the treaty between France and Rolf was 
signed in 911. People from Paris and elsewhere poured in by 
train and were formally received by the mayor and the muni- 
cipal council. After luncheon a commemorative tablet was 
unveiled on the bridge which was the place where Charles the 
Simple and Rolf met. In the evening there was a torchlight 
procession and a coneert. Rouen also was em /é/e, and there 
the religious celebrations arranged by Mgr. Fuzet, the Arch- 
bishop and Primate of Normandy, were solemnly opened. 
Amongst those present were four Archbishops and twelve 
Bishops, and a band of English pilgrims under the Bishop of 
Northampton, whose journey had been arranged by the Catholic 
Association, to assist at the inauguration of a statue to the 
Blessed Joan of Arc inthe Old Market where the Maid was 
burned. High Mass was sung in the Cathedral by the Bishop 
of Evreux ; at Vespers in the afternoon the Bishop of Orleans 
pronounced the panegyric of Normandy. On Monday the 
streets of the ancient city were again alive with sightseers and 
bright with bunting. An enormous gathering assisted at the 
inauguration of the monument to Cardinal Thomas, Archbishop 
of Rouen, whose panegyric at the High Mass of Requiem 
celebrated by the Bishop of Agen was pronounced by the 
Bishop of Bayeux. In the afternoon the reception of the 
English pilgrims by the Archbishop of Rouen took place at 
the church of Bon-Secours. After this a procession was formed 
to the monument of the Maid, where an address in English was 
delivered by Mgr. Le Roy, Bishop of Alinda and Superior- 
General of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost. The Bishop of 
Northampton replied, and after the hymn to the Blessed Joan 
had béen sung the procession returned to the church where 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was given. The Arch- 
bishop then bade farewell to the English pilgrims. Tuesday 
was given up to a further celebration in honour of the Maid where 
an altar and statue had been erected and blessed. High Mass 
was sung by the Archbishop of Paris, and in the afternoon the 
oratorio written by M. Albert Lambert, and composed by Canon 
Davranches, was performed, an address on La Pucelle being 
delivered in the interval by Mgr. Touchet, Bishop of Orleans. 


The Fétes of Joan of Arc.—Sunday was kept throughout 
France as a festival in honour of Blessed Joan of Arc. Of 
course there was more display in some places than in others, 


The thrifty Housewife should buy ATORA 
Refined Beef Suet. It replaces Butcher’s Suet, Lard, 
and Cooking Butter for Puddings, frying and cooking. 
Absolutely pure, goes further, and keeps sweet for months. 
Ask your grocer for ATORA 7x d/ocks and refuse substituted 
brands. Sole Manufacturers, Hugon and Co., Limited, 
Pendleton, Manchester. 
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but still it may safely be said that the celebration was general. 

Orleans has celebrations of its own and at its own traditional 
time ; Rouen was busy with its millenary fétes, and transferred 
its celebration to a later day, when a monument was inaugu- 
rated. But in Paris, Sunday’s commemoration of the Maid 
was very striking. There were decorations and illuminations, 
processions, panegyrics, and large numbers of people received 
Holy Communion. At the High Mass in Notre Dame, at 
which there was a crowded congregation, a remarkable sermon 
was preached by the Abbé Vignot, who considered the Maid in 
her relations with the capital. Paris was the place of first 
check; it took the initiative in procuring her downfall by 
supplying the judges and the reasons for a condemnation. But 
twenty-six years after, Notre Dame was the scene of the begin- 
ning of her rehabilitation. For it was at the foot of the altar 
of the metropolitan church in the capital that the mother of 
the Maid made her demand for a revision of her daughter’s 
trial. And here it may be noted that a fresh study of the life 
of the national and saintly heroine has just been published by 
M. Gabriel Hanotaux, formerly Minister for Foreign Affairs for 
France, in which the writer expresses himself on many occasions 
with a discerning and generous sympathy. Thus, in speaking 
of the evidence given by Dunois, who during the process of 
rehabilitation declared that she had saved and revived France, 
M. Hanotaux writes: From his evidence it is clear that “the 
expedition to Orleans was carried to success by Jeanne under 
circumstances and conditions which look like a miracle ; Jeanne 
was able on the field of battle to take initiatives which cannot 
be explained by human reasons; she was miraculously cured 
of her wounds; her counsels for the tetmination of the 
campaign on the Loire, her masterfulness and clear-sightedness 
in leading the royal forces to Rheims, whilst the ministers were 
all for a campaign in Normandy—these doings cannot be the 
result of the simple thoughts of a shepherdess; she foretold 
the defeats of the English ; her ways and character, her purity, 
dignity, courage and intelligence, i in camps and on the battle- 
field, are the revealers and witnesses of her mission.” It may 
be further noted that the Radical papers are showing jealousy 
at the way in which the Maid seems to have been, as they say, 
captured by reaction. But surely they have an easy method of 
putting an end to this by demanding that her feast shall be 
made a national festival. So advanced a Republican as Joseph 
Fabre worked for this, and even procured the passing of a Bill 
in the Senate to effect it. All that the Radicals need do is to 
disinter the document from the archives and to present it to the 
Legislature. Meanwhile, it is hard to see why M. Combes, 
M. Viviani and others are any less free to honour the Maid 
than others, were it not perhaps so clear that she is one of the 
lights of heaven which they glory in extinguishing. 





7,000 Shillings will enable us to 
build our new church at Stanford. 





22 MILES BY RAIL 


Is it too much to expect that 7,000 readers of 
The Tablet will send us one shilling each? That 
is all we require, for the new process of construc- 
tion in reinforced concrete is so economical that 
the whole church complete for 200 sittings can be 
a be erected for £700, and we already have 

350. 


For want of the other 4350 we are condemned 


to worship in a badly lit barn in a field outside the 
town. : 


Look at it for yourself. Is it fit to be a Catholic 
Church—to minister to the religious wants of people 
for miles around ? 


“Of course not,” you say. Then put yout hand 
in your pocket and send me—I do not ask for a 
big sum—send me—a shilling. 


“Many a mickle makes a muckle,” and 7,000 
shillings will make a Catholic church in Stanford. 


Before starting on your Whitsun holidays send 
in your shilling addressed to Father Carless, 
Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSION-GIVING. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—I desire, in response to the appeal made for the’views"of the 
clergy on this subject, of so much interest and importance to us priests, 


ee eS 


to say a few words, for which 1 hope you may be able to find space in 


your next issue, 
Let me say at once that in the main I am whole-heartedly on the 


side of the Jesuit Fathers, and that I should wish to dissociate myself 


from the strictures of ** Iconoclast ” and Father Felix, O.S.F.C., which, 


coming from brother priests, seem to me very extreme, and, I must — 


add, offensive. As to the letter of ‘* Reverence,” it seems doubtful 
whether it was written by a priest or a layman. In either case the 
assertion that ‘‘ Iconoclast” ‘* expresses the feelings of a large majority ” 


seems to me over-bold, unwarranted and misleading, for nothing could — 
warrant the writer in making such an assertion, except bis having first — 


taken a poll of the people of whom he so confidently makes it, whether 
they be priests or laymen. 


One may assume, I think, that be is not 


stating the result of such a referendum, but only of a discussion of the — 


question with a limited circle of his friends, lay or clerical. 


For myself I feel bound to say, after a careful perusal of the — 
dialogues as reported in your columns, that I should be prepared to 


find a large percentage of your readers tempted at the first blush to 
say of them ‘‘ how horribly vulgar and really unbecoming for utterance: 
It will be generally admitted, I imagine, that the — 


in a church.” 
greatest danger for an artist in humour is to overdo his part, and I 


venture to suggest that Father Bernard Vaughan, in putting into the 
mouths of his two Jacks and a Bill such a torrent of unmitigated slang, 


has fallen into this excess. He has, I submit, out-Heroded Herod, 
and done an injustice unintentionally to the three poor fellows he was 
personating. 


I have had some experience of the modus loguendi of our Catholic” 


working poor in the slums of Chelsea, Marylebone, and Lisson Grove, 
and my experience goes to show that the Catholic coster or working 
man, just as he has working-day clothes and Sunday clothes, has a 
working-day and a Sunday manner of speech. Among his equals he 
will use slang abundantly and without scruple, but when occasion calls 
he can, and will, put by bis slang in great measure, and speak the 
English of the ordinary working man when conversing with those 
whom he holds in respect. Foremost amongst these, undoubtedly, 
comes his priest. He may freely talk to his mates of ‘‘ bloomin’ lies,” 
but to tbe priest he will drop the ‘* bloomin’” and say simply, ‘‘ Please, 
Father, I’ve been telling lies.” Among his mates he may speak of his 


wife as ‘* my old china,” but to the priest she is always his ‘* missus,” 


or his “old woman.” Again, of his children he may speak to other 
fathers of his class as ‘* snappers,” but to the priest they are always 
**the childer,” or ‘*the young ’uns,” or ‘‘the little uns.” Now it 


would be impossible to conceive an occasion which would make so 


strong a call upon him to use his Sunday speech as finding himself upon 
a platform in the church conversing with a priest in the hearing of a 


large congregation of his fellow-Catholics. On such an occasion, I am — 


persuaded, he would do his level best to suppress as far as possible his 
work-a-day slang, and would do his utmost to speak his Sunday-best. 

I venture, therefore, to suggest that Father Bernard Vaughan, in 
putting into his mouth a flood of unmitigated slang, has overdone the 
part he was impersonating. In a word, it appears to me that Father 
Bernard has given us the coster of the stage, rather than of oo plate 
form in the church, 

I can quite sympathise with Father Bernard’s desire to catch the 
attention of his audience, by making his coster language as piquant as 
possible, and to ho'd it, by making his part of the dialogue as 
amusing as he could, and further, with his very natural wish to make 
himself one with his audience, by speaking before them in their own 
work-a-day slang. 

Had he, however, made his Jacks and Bills talk their Sunday 
language, as I submit they would have done under the circumstances, 
his share of the dialogue might have been less amazing to the 
uninitiated, but it would have been on the otber hand pleasanter 
hearing in a church, would have given less handle for hostile criticism, 
and have been, I believe, truer to nature. 

It may be said with truth, that my experience does not extend to 
the East End, with which he was dealing, but I can see no reason for 
assuming that the Catholic coster and working man of the slums of 
West End London are not, in the main, pretty much the same as their- 
brethren of the East End. There may he differences, but I very much 
doubt if they would materially affect the drift of my argument. 

I am conscious that in offering this criticism I may seem to many to 
be doing a daring, and it may be an ungracious thing, but I am con~ 
fident that Father Bernard himself will be the last to misunderstand 
my motives, or to resent the liberty I have taken, especially when I 
assure bim that my main object in writing as I have done is to utter a 
caution to those of my fellow priests who may be minded to follow his 
example, and possibly to wish to go one better—a caution to bear well 


av FAT, 


__ and I beg to subscribe myself 


ee ee) ee Oe ee oe Pe eee 


_ the course of the Middle Ages. 
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in mind that it will require not only considerable cleverness and skill, 
but a deal of sound judgment, to use the new method to the best 
advantage. 

By the way Father Henry G. Grabam tells us in his letter that the 
so-called new departure is really only an adaptation of an existing 
Roman custom. 

After all, the criticism I have ventured to offer touches only a 
matter of detail, and as to the signal success of Father Bernard 


_ Vaughan and his fellow labourers in their use of the new departure in 


mission giving, the testimony of the parish priest of Commercial-road 
is abundantly convincing, and I heartily join with others in congratu- 
lating them on the splendid work they have done for souls, which I 


_ trust they may be able to repeat in many of our churches. ‘Possibly in 
the near future they may be willing to try their hand on the Jacks and 


Bills of our Lisson-grove. 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun J. CANON BRENAN. 
The Presbytery, 13, Grove-road, St. John’s Wood. 





S1r,—Fatber H. Graham has referred to the well-known custom in 
Italy of having in the churches a dialogue between the ‘* Dotto” and 
the ‘‘Ignorante.” I have seen the part of the “‘ Ignorante ” admirably 


_ rendered in plain and simple speech, which was in perfect good-taste, 


but I cannot recall any case in which the speaker ever descended to 
speak in the slang, or even the dialect or Zafozs of the people. I have 
been assured that any bathos of that kind would be resented not only 


as unbecoming, but as offensive to the feelings and self-respect of the 


class represented. I have also been told that any experiment of the 
kind made in Ireland (or in certain centres in England or America), in 


_ which the ‘‘Ig-orante” would attempt to adopt ‘the brogue or accent 
or locutioas of the humbler classes of the faithful Irish people, would 
_ not be likely to be repeated. Possibly the East-End cockney is not so 


sensitive. 

It is, of course, the question of unbecomingness which is the real 
issue. Unless we are already assured that a thing is right in itself, we 
cannot, of course, say that its supreme justification is in its success. 
That would be Macchiavellian in a sense which your correspondent 
could never have intended for a moment. If the method as described 
in your columns is really unbecoming in itself, it is quite irrelevant to 
speak of the number of souls converted or the good done, as it would 
be shortsighted to suppose that any proximate good results would ever 
compensate in the long run for the ultimate harm done by any departure 
from the principle cr law which requires that all shall be done decently 
and in order in our churches. It seemed to me that it is jast because 
Father Bernard Vaughan is so universally and deservedly loved and 
esteemed, and just because the Church in London is in so many ways 
his lasting debtor, that the argumentum ad hominem should be kept 
strictly out of the question. My name carries no weight in this matter, 


Yours truly, 


; ALTER SACERDOS. 





S1r,—Whether Father Vaughan’s innovation was a success in 
practice (as those present aver) or merely an illustration of theoretic 
buffoonery (as those absent conclude), there is another question which 
must be thereby raised. Whose mantle and whose burden does the 
fearless Father bear? Not only does popular or original preaching in 


_any form find a very small place and a smaller result in the elaborate 
training of the seminary, but it appears to be consistently neglected by 


the religious orders, who brought it to such variety and perfection in 
Once indeed in ecclesiastical history, 
when, to put it mildly, the friars faltered and the monks missed fre, 
the Jesuits made their appearance as the emergency men of the Church 


_ to take up and stay a losing battle by methods so various and unex- 


pected that the world was very properly astonished and distressed. In 
England they have used all their varied armoury and it is very 
much to their credit that they have recently shown that the Salva- 
tion Army is not the only body in this country that does not mind being 
maée fools for Christ’s sake. Father Vaughan is one of the few who 


have taken a step in the direction of fulfilling Mgr. Benson’s pleasant 


dream of seeing ‘‘ bare-footed friars preaching once more in the market- 
place ”--that delightful illusion which we are all so fond of suggesting 
and so careful not to put into practice. All honourto the man who has 
taken up the white friar’s burden. Whether the rough and ready 


~ speech whereby the first Franciscans and Dominicans drew forth tbe 


mingled guffaws and penitence of Merry England was carried out 
within churches, and therefore in the Holy Presence, I cannot say, but 
I imagine that Our Lady’s Tumblers and God’s Troubadours went into 
the fairs and the by-lanes and the market-places, when they wrestled 
and played to come by souls that lived in the Houses of Excitement or 





Drudgery, with Humour only to guard thedoor. To cometo a point, 
Father Vaughan is one of the few priests who really understand ‘* English 
mentality,” and he has only to pursue his mission into Hyde Park or 
upon the steps of the Stock xchange to show that he is possessed of 
the perfect outfit for a twentieth century friar. By his wit, his courage, 
and his enthusiasm he has made an impression on the English mind 
that makes the advertisements of Mr. Campbell and the Right Rev. 
Winnington Ingram seem stilted and misplaced, and we, lay or cleric, 
whose wit and courage and enthusiasm are less evident in the service 
of Holy Church, can at least leave him to carry out his mission unham- 
pered and ungrudged. Let him among us who has left as few stones 
unturned as Father Vaughan throw the first at his head. By the time 
that ‘‘Our Bernard” has worked himself to death, we shall have 
doubtless recovered from that ‘‘ distress and astonishment” which 
some of your correspondents seem to have suffered in company with 
the Powers of Evil in Commercial-road as a result of a mission which: 
may lead to a needed revolution in one way or another among preachers 
in the Catholic cause, 
Yours, &c., 
SHANE LESLIE, 
of the Third Order of St. Dominic. 
10, Great Cumberland-place, W. 


Sir,—I was not surprised to see the letter from ‘‘ Iconoclast.” 
What he says, I thought and felt, but hesitated to say until some 
experienced hand had taken up the matter. I cordially endorse 
‘*Tconoclast’s ” tribute of praise to the good Fathers personally, but 
with him I must condemn what I can only describe as disedifying 
buffoonery. We used to smile at many of the methods of the 
Salvation Army, but does not the new departure promise to out-herod 
Herod ? 

The Church of God in undisputed possession of the Mass, the 
Sacraments, Our Lady, our many beautiful liturgical and other services, 
does not stand in need of such methods as Commercial-road has. 
recently witnessed. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
MODUS IN REBUS, 





S1r,—The novel metbod introduced in the form of dialogue by the 
missionaries recently at St. Mary and St. Michael’s, Commercial-road, 
E., is not condemned either by law or by custom. One has been 
given to understand that the same method, just mentioned, has been in 
use during special seasons of “spiritual revival,” such as Lent, in other 
countries not far distant. 

There are some well-meaning Puritans who must always take fright 
at lawful change of ‘* tactics.” 

This letter is written in the hope that the above Puritans may be 
affrighted still more by still further ‘‘lawful” innovations. 

I remain, faithfully yours, 
SACERDOS, 





S1r,—Will you allow me space in your columns to express my entire 
agreement with the letter of ‘‘ Iconoclast” in regard to the mission 
recently beld in the East End. 

I was present at the final service, and was indeed moved by the 
splendour and the beauty of it; but, on the other hand, I was by no 
means edified. In fact I was shocked at the employment of slang and 
very vulgar English in a pulpit in a Catholic church and by a Catholic 
priest. Surely itis not in keeping with the dignity of the Church and 
her priesthood, from whom I always expect the purest of language in 
whatever circumstances. 

Moreover, a great and eloquent preacher like Father Vaughan need 
not have recourse to such an unbecoming method in order to drive 
home his lesson. : 

Judging from what I beard and saw the dialogue in question caused 
too much merriment to claim to have derived fruits from itself, and, 
moreover, the very poorest East-Ender must have felt not ashamed, 
but offended at this public exhibition of his linguistic shortcomings. 

I remain yours faithfully, 
GEORGE E, GOLDIE. 

May 23. 





S1r,—The worthy rector of SS. Mary and Michael’s, in his eagerness 
to justify Father Vaughan’s innovation in mission-giving, has 
unwittingly fallen betwixt Scylla and Charybdis. Which will he choose ? 
He must admit one of two things—either that the preacher’s prestige 
has sadly waned—hence the need of dialogues to draw—or that he is the 
same great preacher as ever, and, therefore, independent of such 
incongruous devices. If dialogues were not needed to draw the people, 
bat as ‘* Convert” insinuates such comedy was employed to meet 
“‘the exigencies of the untutored mind,” then I put the question 
Cassius asked of Brutus: ‘tIs it come to this?” If the poor and 
illiterate East-enders could not digest meat the good missioner could feed 
them with milk. Then why this minstrelsy ? Cuz bono? Mgr. 
Grosch informs us that the ‘‘lingo” used during the mission would 
have been practically as foreign to the majority of his hearers as to 
the inhabitants of Mayfair. Then, again, cuz bono? Why invoke 
Chevalier? Was not the Curé of Ars worth a thought? View this 
‘new departure” as one may, it was neither needed for attraction’s 
sake nor for instruction’s sake. And I doubt whether the slang that 
characterised the Fast End mission would be heard within the walls 
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of a Methodistical Bethel, All that Father Ring says of the success of 
the mission is wide of the mark. If Father Vaughan is the great 
man he is said to be, the mission would have been equally successful 
without these undesirable exhibitions. 

Iam delighted to know that ‘‘the Jesuit Fatbers who gave the 
mission are subject to very observant and conscientious superiors, who 
will not sanction (italics are mine) methods that are unworthy of God’s 
House.” This fact strengthens my conviction that we have heard the 
last of this ‘‘new departure in mission-giving ” in order that the church 
may receive edification.” 

Let me assure your reverend correspondent that I have not the least 
desire to criticise the great Jesuit personally ; but my aim has been to 
satirise his methods. My admiration for Father Bernard Vaughan is 
commensurate with his own. He is ‘‘a man of genius,” ‘a great 
missioner,” who ‘‘can gather in men to hear him.” Then, I say, let 
him doff the ‘cap and bells,” fling aside the coster garb, and if the 
hallowed mantle of the Abbot of Clairvaux has fallen upon his 
shoulders, let him wear it, at all times 2 the Temple, with becoming 
dignity and grace. 





Yours, &, 
ICONOCLAST. 





S1r,—Father Bernard Vaughan has proved himself once more to be 
human, humane and Catholic. He has dared to tell us in the 
twentieth century, and in the middle of London, that it is the man in 
the street who really matters. What a wondrous thing that even the 
thoughts of our brother should bea novelty in the pulpit! Weare 
sorry that Father Bernard has given vent to them because it reminds 
us uncomfortably that they are true. 

The departure is new simply because it is a departure—in truth it is 
both novel and very old. Humour and pathos have ever been the 
mainsprings of life’s emotion ; and it is life that most men seek. This 
may account for so many souls preferring Zhe Sunday Chronicle to 
church, Hark back to the Middle Ages. Why did the ages of faith 
put weird gargoyles and mirthful faces on the House of God? And 
why were their very illuminated missals and psalters gambolling in 
capitals and marginal jokes? We shall all be serious (and mayhap 
morbid) when we die—and we area long time dead. Humour, too, 
given to be flippant, has a big unexplored field in the human heart. 
Here lies a royal road to felicitation for many a skilled preacher ardent 
in God’s work-—but so unreal. 

What G. K. Chesterton is doing for literature, Father Vaughan has 
materialised in the living word—and results count for a little. St. 
Bernardine of Siena could preach for fifty consecutive days on the eve 
of his going to God. He spoke from the abundance of a human heart, 
and many of his sayings might suit a ‘ corner boy”: but there were 
no iconoclasts in those days. Probably the modern speaker will 
become more intensely human after a while, and the ‘‘malheureux 
demi-heure ” may them become a novelty in the Catholic pulpit. For 
the nonce we will bow to Father Vaughan for striking an extreme in 


and is only a Rector among many better. 


Yours, &c., 
F, A. 





THE BAWDEKIN. 


S1r,—It would be difficult adequately to express the obligations of 
your readers to Father Davis for his admirable letter under this heading 
in your last issue. It surely deserves to be printed in letters of gold! 
Ts it not time that the prevalent chaotic and distressing arrangement of 
our modern Catholic altars should give place to something more 
dignified and more in accordance both with the liturgical exigencies 
of the Roman rite and with pre-Reformation English custom? To 
combine these two, as Father Davis has shown, is by no means an 
insoluble problem. The usual arrangements at present (but too familiar 
to most of us) violate both liturgical decency and the noble traditions 
of our fathers. Both Roman custom and Old English custom demand, 
for instance, some sort of canopy or bawdekin over the high altar ; 
both insist that the altar should be decently vested with an antependium, 
and not left naked, save on Good Friday ; both discourage the degrada- 
tion of the altar of sacrifice to serve as a mere pedestal for the throne 
of exposition, or as a stand on which to display floral trophies, as at a 
flower show. 

Anyone who knows Rome realises how noble is the simplicity of 
those high altars in the great basilicas, where even at times of Exposi- 
tion no flowers are permitted, and where the altar stands out pro- 
minently as the chief and central feature of the church. And such, 
too, were the altars of our own cathedrals at home during the ages of 
faith. 

» The modern developments of Benediction and Exposition must, of 
course, be provided for, but not as if they were the principal objects for 
which the altar is erected. 

The modern tendency to raise shelf upon shelf behind the altar, thus 
turning it into a sort of glorified sideboard or flower-stand, is greatly to 
be deplored. One shelf may be necessary for practical purposes, but 
it should be kept very low ; and if there is a low reredos, on the top of 
which the great crucifix and candlesticks may stand, there is no need 
for a shelf at all. The two candlesticks used at Low Mass should, of 
course, in accordance with both Roman and English usage, stand on 
the mensa of the altar. Ifa throne for Benediction or Exposition 
should be deemed absolutely necessary, it should be a temporary thing, 
put up when it is wanted. At the new church of the Birmingham 
Oratory, by a simple mechanical contrivance, the throne is raised from 
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the floor behind the altar when it is needed, and at the same time the 
crucifix is lowered. This seems to be a sensible arrangement, which 
disposes of many difficulties. 

If this throne be a niche in the reredos or east wall, some means 
might be contrived by which it should be ordinarily filled with an 
image or crucifix, which could be lowered or pushed back out of sight 
by some similar mechanism when the niche is needed for the monstrance. 

An empty niche looks very ugly and meaningless, especially when it 
is the centre of a reredos the other niches of which are filled with 
images. And the makeshift of a small metal crucifix thrust into the 
vacant niche does not much improve matters. 

The distressing arrangement referred to by Father Davis, by which 
the priest mounts a step-ladder placed in front of the altar; and stands 
on the very mesa in order to expose the monstrance, has only to be 
seen to be condemned. If, in a small church, there is no room for 
steps behind the altar, why should the monstrance be raised to such an 
inordinate height ? At the Belgian Abbey of Maredsous, where I made 
my noviceship, the monstrance was simply placed on the mensa of the 
altar, itself duly overshadowed by the great ciborium or bawdekin, and 


the same dignified simplicity is used at our new Cathedral at West- | 


minster as in the Roman basilicas. 
I should be very grateful to Father Davis if he would give a list of 
the medieval bawdekins still existing in England, and also tell us 
where the modern bawdekin which he designed may be seen. It would 
be a still greater boon if he would compile for us a little book about the 
altar and its due liturgical arrangement, as few of us can afford to 
purchase the recent publication of the Alcuin Club. A manual of the 
_ kind is greatly wanted, and if well illustrated from medieval and 
modern examples, would be of extraordinary value and interest.. Such a 
manual has recently been brought out for the use of Anglicans, 
and will be found useful by Catholics. It contains an illustration 
-of the Ludlow bawdekin, and of some altars of medizval illustrated 
MSS., while the directions and hints it gives are very practical as far as 
they go. But it does not fully meet our needs, as, of course, it does not 
consider the arrangements necessary for Benediction and Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Father Davis could, I am sure, do something 
much better, and he would have his reward, and after all our architects 
and church furnishers sin rather from ignorance than from malice ! 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c., 
; D. BepE Camm, O.S.B. 
Erdington Abbey, Birmingham, May 28. 





S1r,—I have read your correspondent’s interesting remarks in the 
current issue of Zhe Tablet with no small interest, especially his 
pertinent criticism of ‘‘ the pretentious reredos with a central niche and 
canopy only accessible by making the altar a subsidiary feature and 
turning it into a stair-landing.” 

I venture, at the risk of recalling somewhat ancient history, to refer 
your correspondent to Zhe Taddet’s correspondence columns from 
October 16 to the close of November, 1886, wherein allusion was 
made to a recent fatal accident to the late Very Rev. J. Kavanagh, D.D., 
at Kildare, by the fall of an angel from the canopied throne of a newly 
erected altar during Mass. : . 

The whole question of Altar design was exhaustively discussed at 
the time by the late H. W. Brewer, F. A. Walters, myself, and others, 
and a fruitless endeavour was made to open the eyes of the Catholic 
public to the anomaly of these pretentious undignified white stone and 
commonplace marble erections, which are entirely at variance with 
sound artistic Catholic tradition. 

The discussion was reopened a year later, in November and 
December, 1887—I commend to your correspondents a delightful 
letter from the late Father George Angus on ‘* The arrangement of 
Altars” (Zhe Tablet, December 3, 1887.) One only regrets that since 
that now far-off day, commercialism has reigned, and still reigns 
supreme, to the detriment of the Catholic altar design ef our day and 
generation, I trust that your correspondent’s letter will be widely acae 
and appeal to all your readers who love the ** Decorem domus Dei. 
I assure him there are Catholic architects in full sympathy with him, 
and who, as I wrote in The Tablet at the time, ‘* would: hail with 
delight a decree from Ecclesiastical Superiors summarily abolishing 
canopied thrones or spirelets above tabernacles, and calling for the 
erection of a baldacchino” (or, to use its old English title, Bawdekin) 
‘6 over the chief altar of every new church”—while in conclusion one 
may be allowed to endorse a further expression of one’s own opinion : 
‘Had half the money wasted of late years on “graceful” spirelets, 
crockets, namby-pamby angelic musicians andj bad carving, been 
expended on well thought out schemes in marble, paintings or mosaic, 
embroidery or goldsmith’s work, what a different record would British 


Catholic art of the last fifty years (in England, Ireland, and Scotland 


alike) have made for posterity.” 
Iam, faithfully yours, 
CHARLES HADFIELD. 
Park Cottage, Sheffield, May 27. 
P.S.—Of late years the “‘ soft white stone” of the ’70 and ’80, has 
gone out of favour, the not infrequent use of “ chaste white cheap 
marble” having replaced it, and aggravated the disease. 
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CATHOLIC BOYS’ BRIGADE. 


Srr,—The letter emanating from Mr. Harold Cooper in your last 
week’s issue under the above heading may give rise to some misappre- 
hension and a diversion of subscripti ns from the object for which they 
are intended. is Grace the Archbishop has been kind enough to 
assist the Westminster Battalion of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade with the 
sum stated by Mr. Cooper towards the purchase of permanent Camp 
Equipment for the use of the Battalion in his archdiocese. 

His Grace being pleased to still further encourage the establishment 
of a Battalion in every diocese and to leave it to the charitable people 
of the respective dioceses to support their own Battalions, endorsed an 
urgent appeal for camp funds recently issued in the Westminster diocese. 
Those readers, resident in the archdiocese, who are in sympathy with 
the devoted efforts which are being made to ameliorate the spiritual 
and material conditions of our poor Catholic lads are invited to send 
their subscriptions to the Hon. Treasurer, Westminster Battalion C.B.B., 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S. W. 


Yours faithfully, 
L. Evans, 


Hon. Secretary, Westminster Battalion O. B. B. 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, S.W., May 27. 





THE MARTYRS OF TYBURN, 


S1r,—With all respect to Dom Bede Camm, I think that Blessed 
Thomas More would be better pleased if, instead of his own name, 
the name of the Venerable Arthur McGeoghan, O.P., were added to 
the list of the Martyrs of Tyburn. Blessed Thomas More was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, whereas the Venerable Dominican (the cause of whose 
beatification is already in an advanced stage) was butchered alive at 
Tyburn on November 27, 1633. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ree P-DEVAS, .O-P, 


Hawkesyard Priory, Rugeley, Staffs, May 22. 





S1z,—One more branch has grown on the second Tyburn Tree. It 
now only requires three more branches to become a complete Tree. I 
further beg to state that owing to a question put by me baving been 
understood, a mistake arose in my last letter as to the amount of 
interest due for the whole year on the mortgages of Tyburn. This 
amountis, in fact, £460. Each Tyburn Tree growing to maturity is a 
great help to the community in their efforts to maintain and preserve 
the Tyburn shrine for England. So, as the trunk of the first Tyburn 
Tree, it is my earnest hope that a little plantation of fellow trees may 
soon spring up around me to the honour of our glorious martyrs. 

Yours, &c., 
TYBURN TREE. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


S1r,—Some twenty-five years since, a well-known historical authority, 
the late Father Joseph Stevenson, who, having been an Anglican clergy- 
man, became a convert to Catholicity, and, late in life, a member of the 
Jesuit Order, found among the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, 
an original MS. inspired, he argued, by Mary Queen of Scots, and 
written by her secretary, Claude Nau. In presenting this work to the 
public, Father Stevenson stated that there were incidents in Mary’s 
life, at the period at which the murder of her husband and her marriage 
to Bothwell took place, which he was unable either to explain or 
defend. 

The words were seized upon by the Hon. Colin Lindsay, who, in a 
series of seven letters to Zhe Tablet, went minutely into those 
incidents, in order to prove the unfounded nature of the charges brought 
against Mary. 

These letters had an unusual effect: for they elicited from Father 
Stevenson an acknowledgment that the arguments and proofs, adduced 
by Mr. Lindsay in support of his contention, had convinced him 
(Father Stevenson) that the opinions he had hitherto held on that 
subject were untenable, and that he could, and would, no longer main- 
tain them. 

So frank and full an acknowledgment of successful refutation from 
one who was regarded at that time as the most formidable of the 
opponents of Mary Queen of Scots—the most formidable on account 
of his recognised historical attainments and character for impartiality— 
suggests that the ‘‘strong and satisfactory answer” to the serious 
charges against Mary, which Father Pollen asks for, may have already 
been given. 

Mr. Lindsay’s letters to Ze Tablet were republished in book form, 
with additions. I read them about a year ago in the British Museum. 

Yours truly, 
R. B. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


5 THE ABBEY, CO. FERMANAGHI. 


S1r,—Your correspondent, ‘* F. S. A. Scot,” would no doubt be able 
to obtain some information 7e the above from the Society of Irish 
Antiquaries. In Wakeman’s ‘‘ Archaeologia Hibernica” I see that near 
the Station of Kesh on the Enniskillen and Bundoran Railway (which 
seems to be somewhat nearer ‘‘ The Abbey,” as marked in Phillips’ 
County Atlas, than Irvinestown), there occurs a Carn, an Earthen 
Sepulchral Mound anda Menhir of enormous proportions. Could it 
be possible that these remains had become locally known as ‘‘ The 
Abbey ”? In various works I have consulted I found no mention of 
any other antiquities in that immediate neighbourhood. Ward and 
Baddeley’s Guides contain more information than either Murray or 
Black—unfortunately I possess only Part 2 for Ireland, which does 
not include County Fermanagh. 

Yours, &c., 
A. M. F. 
Western Drive, Grassendale, May 23. 
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THE VOLKSVEREIN. 


S1r,—Will you permit me to make one or two remarks concerning 
your note on the Volksverein in your issue of May 20? 

On April 1, 1911, the Volksverein had, compared with December 1, 
1910, suffered a loss of 10,000 members. The facts stated in the note 
are true so far as they go though no dates are given. 

The reasons for the decrease are ascribed by the Kolnische Volkszet- 
zung to (1) local circumstances, (2) the apathy of influential persons 
locally. The Volkszeitung does not mention the Poles in this 
connexion at all, but on the other hand distinctly repudiates the first 
two reasons alleged by the ‘* Roman paper.” 

It seems pretty evident from what quarter this Roman paper received 
its information, viz., a Liberal. The Kolnische Zeitung (not to be 
confounded with the olnische Volkszettung) in its usual pathetic 
anxiety for the welfare of the Catholic Church which it abuses in season 
and out of season under the name of ‘* Ultramontanism ”—an old story 
but apparently still good enough for the Liberal and Socialist Press— 
makes all the insinuations poss: ble, and gives the two reasons mentioned 
above as repudiated. Here it might not be out of place to say that even 
in The Tadlet I bave noticed at least one remark on German politics 
which certainly could not have come froma Centre paper. Would it 
not be possible for the Ad/nische Volkszeitung to have an agency in 
London ? 

To return to the Volksverein. On May 12 of this year the member- 
ship of the Verein was 682,989 showing a gain of 14,000 over the 
figures in December. At the end of June, 1910, the Volksverein had 
652.645 members. 

The Liberal papers appear to have some use after all. 

Yours, &c., 
ANSELM. 

P.S.—It might not be amiss to add that the ‘‘ Young Liberals’” 

organ seems to have joined the anti-Christians. 





ST. DOROTHY. 


_S1r,—Will you kindly allow me to inquire through your columns 
whether any of your readers know of a short life of St. Dorothy in 
English? I have tried to obtain one, but, so far, in vain. 

Yours faithfully, 
AN INQUIRER. 





THE CATHOLIC REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
S1r,—In view of the fact that the Catholic Reference Library, 


_ 92, Victoria-street, S.W., is now open free to non-Catholics, we are 


exceedingly anxious to place a copy of the late Dr, Luke Rivington’s 
**The Primitive Church and the See of Peter” upon its shelves. 

Unfortunately, this book is now out of print. If any reader of The 
Tabiet would be so generous as to present a copy to the reading- 
room, or, failing this, would let me know where one can be procured, 
I should feel sincerely grateful. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
PAULINE WILLIs. 
3, Kensington Gate. 





THE OBLATES OF MARY IMMACULATE. 


The present are the engagements for Missions and Retreats to be 


_ given by the Fathers Oblates of Mary Immaculate during the months 


Ballybay, Co. Monaghan; Drumquin, 


of June and July: 


Missions: Bundoran and Ballyshannon; Beragh, Co. Tyrone ; 
Co. Derry; Finglass, Co, 
Dublin ; Forkhill, Dundalk ; Tullow, Co. Carlow. 


Retreats: Children of Mary, Harold’s Cross, Dublin ; College Girls, 


_ Leeds ; Mercy Nuns, Oldham ; Mercy Nuns, Co. Limerick ; also the 
_Convents at Leeds, Rockferry, Liscard, Woodford, Kilburn, and at 


Newbridge, Co. Kildare. 





_ FARNBOROUGH: CHURCH OF MARY HELP OF CHRISTIANS.—On 
Sunday last the Salesians kept the patronal feast of their church— Mary 
Help of Christians. The great solemnity of the occasion was increased 
by the presence of the Bishop of Portsmouth, who arrived at Farn- 
borough the previous evening, and was accorded a hearty welcome by 
the Salesian Fathers and their pupils. His lordship celebrated the 
8.30 Mass on Sunday morning, at which there was a general Holy 
Communion. At 11 o’clock the Bishop was solemnly received with the 
usual ceremonies for a visitation by the Rector, the Very Rev. Father 
Sutherland, S.C., and assisted pontifically at the High Mass, the rector 
acting as assistant priest. The celebrant was the Rev. T. Giltinan, 
S.C., the deacon being the Rev. J. Noonan, S.C., and the subdeacon 
the Rev. T. Tierney, S.C. His lordship preached explaining to his 
hearers the unity of the Catholic Church as displayed in the fact that 
he, their bishop, was the direct representative of the Holy Father. 
At the end of the Mass his lordship explained to his hearers the 
meaning of the canonical visitation of a bishop, and then proceeded to 
carry out the various ceremonies of inspection prescribed by the Ritual 
for such occasions. 

After lunch with the community, the Bishop paid a hurried visit to 
Fleet to see the beautiful little church erected by the Very Rev. Canon 
Scoles, which is nearing completion and is served by the Salesian 
Fathers. His lordship expressed his satisfaction with what he saw, 
and then returned to Farnborough for the Confirmation service at 
five o’clock, There was a very full attendance, and fifty-three can- 
didates were confirmed. After Solemn Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, given by his lordship, a reception was held in the grounds 
of the Salesian school, 
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with the Cut and Fit of our Garments 
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Warm Overcoats from 3 
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Facings) from £2 15s. 
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FASHION BOOKLET and patterns, and 
easy self-measurement instructions. 


A Goop Fit GUARANTEED. 


Truth writes: ‘*I have been to 
Evans and Co., the tailors of 287, 
Regent-street, W., for my Dress Suit, 
recommended to me by Sir J, 2 
T am pleased with the cut and fit.” 


W. EVANS & CO. 
(Established 1886), 
287, Regent-street, London, W. 
(A few doors from Oxford Circus). 
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Tons.| Next Departures. Destination. 


Liitzow 8,818} June 6 Straits, China, Japan,* 


Goeben 8,792} June 12 Australia. 
Kleist 8,950] June 20 Straits, China, Japan.*. 
Pz. Ludwig 9,630} July 4 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Seydlitz 8,000] July ro Australia 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment, 


Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Ceckspur-street, 8.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 
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Chairman: RY. Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, K.C., M.P. 
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Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B. ae oe Peace, K.C.M.G., 
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A correspondent writes: ‘On Saturday, in the private 
chapel of the Manor House, Winterbourne Gunner, Mgr. 
Bickerstaffe-Drew received into the Church Lord Alfred 
Bruce Douglas. Both grandmothers of Lord Alfred 
Douglas were converts to the Churcb, namely, Caroline, 
Marchioness of Queensbury, and Mrs. Alfred Montgomery 
—the mother of the wife of the 8th Marquis. Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s elder brother, the 9th Marquis, was 
received into the Church two or three years ago. Lord 
Alfred received Confirmation from the Bishop of Clifton in 
the chapel of the Franciscan convent in Clifton.” To this 
enumeration, about which so many literary and other 
interests gather, may be added the fact that the neophyte is 
the nephew of two other converts to the Church, the late 
Lady Gertude Stock, and the happily living Canon 
Lord Archibald Douglas. 


* % 
* 


It ought not to pass without a record that it is the 
Yorkshire village of Brandsby that has given the lead to 
England in the movement for Farm telegrams, and that 
this initiation and enterprise was due to a Catholic squire, 
Mr. Fairfax Cholmeley. 


Se 
* 


In keeping with the loyal tempers of Coronation-tide, 
“ Royal Oak Day” seems to have been kept this year with 
some of the old observance which used to mark the festival. 
As every schoolboy knows : 


The 29th of May 
Is Royal Oak Day, 


being the anniversary of the Restoration of Charles II. to 
the throne of his fathers. But we no longer wear oak- 
apples and display boughs, after the manner of our sires, 
to commemorate the Royal escape from the Parliament 
troops by means of the umbrageous boughs of Boscobel 
Oak. On Monday, nevertheless, the Merry Monarch’s 
statue at Chelsea Hospital (his foundation) was as com- 
pletely obscured by oak-leaves as was the Royal person by 
the screening leafage of the loyal tree. The King’s prime 
preserver on that occasion was Richard Penderel, a 


Staffordshire Catholic yeoman; and Monday last was the 


likeliest day for the supporter of old customs to hie to St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, and there place upon his tomb a 
garland of oak-leaves. 


+ * 
* 


Pilgrimage must needs be made also-to Whiteladies and 
Boscobel, the scene of the fugitive King’s adventures and 
the loyal exertions of the Penderels. Perhaps some pilgrim 
birds of passage from overseas who flitted thither were dis- 
appointed to find that the present Royal Oak is no more 
than a chip of the old block, grown from an acorn of the 
original tree. The tree of the Royal nesting vanished more 
than two hundred years ago. In 1702 nothing but the 
trunk was remaining, and that had nearly been hacked in 
two by curious travellers. This, too, despite the care of its 
custodians, the Fitzherberts of Swynnerton, who gave it the 
protection of a brick wall and iron palisades ever since 1677. 
Its successor is similarly guarded. The romance of the 
episode has made it a favourite one with the historian ; but 
it has been left to Mr. Allan Fea, in our own day, to 
describe it in fullest detail in ‘The Flight of the King”— 
a book dedicated to ‘‘ Francis Whitgreave, Esq., and the 
other descendants of the loyal families who risked their 
lives and fortunes in preserving the life of their Sovereign.” 
It was to a group of Catholic families and their retainers 
that the King owed his safety during this part of his flight. 
Boscobel itself was ostensibly a. hunting-box, but more often 
the retreat of the hunted’ priest and recusant. It had been 
built not long before Worcester Fight by Charles Giffard of 
Chillington, and was tenanted by the Penderels, who cut 
and sold the timber which surrounded the house and gave 
it its name. It still stands much as it was in the days of 
Charles IL.’s flight. The oak was about a bow-shot from 
the house, and (as Charles himself describes it) ‘‘ had been 
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Opened—but not paid for. 


Trust! Trust!! Trust!!! paid 
for! That is a game we play with our 
dogs, isn’t it. Andas “paid for” always 
comes after the “trust!” I suppose we 
must go on trusting. But it is weary work. 





Thursday was a great day with us at 
Pickering. But how different would it 
have been had the great load of financial 
embarrassment been able to be lifted 
before that occasion. 


Have you ever known what it is to be 
face to face with a bill for £400 for 
work done, and to have nothing to pay 
it with? If so, you will be sympathetic, 
kind reader—sympathetic with a practical 
sympathy, the sympathy that bestirs itself 
to help. 

If holidays and the Coronation make 
a heavy drain on your exchequer, at least 
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lopped some three or four years before, and being grown 
out again very bushy and thick, could not be seen through.” 
There the King and Colonel Carlos stayed a whole day, 
and saw the soldiers beating the woods. They climbed up 


by means of the hen-roost ladder, the Penderels reaching 
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them victuals with a nut-hook. 


* * 
* 


Other memories of the King’s preservers about this time 
gather round Father Huddlestone, in whose hiding-place at 


Moseley Hall he lay concealed. Hence the remark of James, 


Duke of York, to the dying King, when Father Huddle- 
stone was introduced to give him the Last Sacraments— 


“This good man, who once saved your Majesty’s life, is 
now come to succour your soul.” At the Restoration an 
annuity of over £450 was apportioned to the survivors and 
desceadants of the Penderels. There are at the present 
day fifteen recipients of this annuity, only one of whom, 
however, retains the family name. The Penderels, moreover, 
together with Father Huddlestone and some others of the 
King’s preservers, received protection during the Oates 
Plot, and were specially exempted from all penalties as 
recusapts. The picturesque site of the ruined Cistercian 
convent at Whiteladies, near Boscobel, is to-day, as it was 
in penal times, a Catholic burial-ground. Here may be 
seen the tombstones of two members of the Penderel family. 
Boscobel was sold by the Fitzherberts at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, but Whiteladies continues their 
property to this day. 


oD 3 
* 


Lord Darnley made a little addition to history at the 
Rochester Diocesan Conference the other day when he 
candidly suggested that a possible compromise between 
Sabbatarians and the supporters of 4 secular Sunday may 
be found in a day of mingled worship and rest and recreation, 
being thereto “guided by the practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” 


%* * 
* 


Birthday congratulations were offered on Monday to Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan, Irishman, poet, historian, and politician. Mr. 
Sullivan’s songs have themselves made history. ‘‘ God save 
Ireland” has probably moved more men to love of country 
than any other song of the land, and the singing of “ Deep 
in Canadian Woods” was—let the author be proud to think 
of it !—the saving of many a life in the American Civil 
War (when Irishman fought Irishman) and the consolation 
_of distant deaths without number; while his ‘‘God made 
the Land for the People” was parodied in our own country 
into a Radical election Fone Great sympathies, great 
sufferings and great successes have filled full the eighty-four 
years of his strenuous life. He first entered Parliament in 
_ 1880, and suffered political prosecution with Parnell. As 
Editor of Z%e ation on the death of his brother ‘ A. M.,” 
as Lord Mayor of Dublin, as a sufferer under the Crimes 
Act in 1888, and as the author of half a score of volumes 
of verse and prose, “ T. D.” has a record which could not 
be forgotten by his friends last Monday. 


* * 
* 


_ Mr. Maurice F. Healy (a recent contributor to our own 
columns) has dedicated some appropriate and delightful 
birthday verses to his grand-uncle, in Zhe Cork Free Press, 
from which we allow ourselves a couple of recitals. The 
words are put into the mouth of Mr. T. D. Sullivan 
himself : 


Oh, Dublin is a goodly town of comfort and of ease ; 

Yet Bantry had no squalid slums as pitiful as these. 

And though the Dublin folk are wise their faces all are sad— 
I cannot find the happy eyes our country-people had. 


For the scent of gorse and hawthorn is around meas I write— 
My heart is back in Bantry Bay, and something dims my sight ; 
And I'd like to thank my Father on this smiling summer morn 
For the hill that’s over Bantry being the place that I was born. 





































Victoria St., Westminster, 


(Nearest Hotel to Westminster Cathedral.) 


Telephone : 
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THE SPANISH BISHOPS AND THE ASSOCIATIONS 
BILL. 


STRONG PROTEST. 


The following protest against the new “ Associations Bill” 
has been forwarded on behalf of all the Spanish Bishops by 
the Cardinal Primate of Toledo to the Premier, Senor 
Canalejas : 

Archbishopric of Toledo.—To the Congress. The Spanish 
prelates, using their right of petition, and convinced that they 
care fulfilling a patriotic duty, respectfully request the Congress 
of Deputies not to give its assent to the Associations Bill, in so 
far as the same refers to institutions of the Catholic religion 
which have been canonically sanctioned. 

When, a short while since, it was announced that a measure 
- .of the kind was to be presented to the Cortes, we had the 
~ -honour to expose our reasons for judging it to be unnecessary, 
‘improper, and unjust. On the present occasion we confine 
ourselves to calling the attention of Deputies to the conditions 
-under which the said Bill is being submitted to their delibera- 
tion. 

Contrary to the practice that has always been adopted in 
-matters of the present nature, the Government has not come to 
any agreement with the Sovereign Pontiff previous to subjecting 
‘its plans to the judgment of the Sovereign Chambers. Hitherto 
‘the Civil Power had legislated concerning civil matters in 
absolute independence, and the Spiritual Power had done the 
same in things spiritual. But in those matters which, owing to 
their “mixed” character, depend upon both Powers it had 
abstained from unilateral action. To adopt such action is no 
longer paving the way for separation between Church and State. 
Ina manner itis even worse. For thus the State would be 
-separating itself from the Church to the extent that suited its 
‘own convenience, and yet would remain united in so far as 
runion favoured its interests, heedless of its engagements and of 
ecclesiastical rights. 

Once the Civil Power is allowed to intervene in sacred things, 
“freedom of conscience is jeopardised, the tyrranny of the State 
«may run to extremes, and we should be reverting ominously to 
the almighty Czesarism of pagan times. 

The religious orders are included in the Concordat ; and the 
Spanish Nation pledged itself that this bilateral contract 
should always prevail in its dominions; and it added to so 
solemn a promise that “if in the future any dispute should 
arise, the Holy Father and his Catholic Majesty would 
confer together with a view to arriving at an amicable 
‘solution.” 

Should the Sovereign Pontiff be put aside in order to alter 
‘the Concordat in the above respect, a grave injury would 





"be done to him, and a pernicious example would be set to. 


citizens of breaking the most sacred contracts. If the Secular 
‘Power intends to violate such weighty duties—if it considers 
itself freed from compliance with its obligations towards the 
other contracting party, then it ought to start by renouncing 
the privileges secured to it by the said contract on the condi- 
tion of its compliance, and for as long as it shall continue to 
«comply. 

Catholic Spaniards would certainly hold it highly offensive 
that while an excessive liberty, such as the Constitution rejects, 
“is being accorded to forms of propaganda and to institutions 
opposed to their convictions and sentiments, freedom should be 
narrowed down for law-abiding citizens, whose lives are devoted 


‘to benefiting humanity, who are the most faithful followers of 


“Our Saviour and objects of His predilection, and whom the 
Church declares dear to her as the apple of her eye. 
We appeal confidently to that legislative body, knowing that 
“it seeks to carry out the national will; and it is plain that the 
vast majority of the electorate, in their desire for peace and 
-concord, wish the actual Concordatory system to be maintained, 
-and all causes of disunion and quarrelling among the children 
-of this unhappy land to be removed, at a period when it is more 
‘than ever important that all our forces be knit together under 
the shadow of its flag. 
God preserve your Excellency for many years. (Here follow 
the signatures of the Bishops, ending with that of: “Fray 
~Gregorio Maria Cardinal Aguirre, Archbishop”). 
Toledo, May 13, I9II. 








Our report of the Annual Display of the Westminster Battalion of 
the Catholic Boys’ Brigade at the Caxton Hall is held over till next 
vweek. 
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FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE. 
THE CATHOLIC SCENE IN THE PAGEANT OF LONDON, 


during the past few days, and have given decided evidence 
that the Pageant of London will be a most gorgeous production. 
The Catholic scene, being ecclesiastical, provides a distinct 
contrast to the other representations, which are mostly of a 
purely secular character. The rehearsals of “The Translation 
of a Relic of the Holy Cross from Wales to Westminster” have 
been carried out with due decorum and dignity, and have 
exacted commendation from Mr. Frank Lascelles, the Master 
of the Pageant, and other critics. 

_ The final arrangements of the scene have been drawn up, and 
in addition to King Edward I. and Queen Eleanor, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (John Peckham) many Bishops, and the 
Abbot of Westminster, there will also be included a large number 
of ecclesiastics vested in cope, surplice, or habit. Substantial 
help in taking up characters has been given by the Brothers of 
the Little Oratory, who have, under Father Christie’s direction 
made themselves entirely responsible for the canons and di ni- 
taries of St. Paul’s. The dress of the canons, consisting of an 
alb, red cope, and peculiarly shaped black hat, will look very 
effective. : 

_ More men are still wanted, and as the costumes cost but 
little, and free tickets to the Palace are provided, as well as 
reduced price railway and refreshment tickets, it is hoped that 
those who may be able to assist will communicate at once with 
the Hon. Secretary of the Catholic Section, Mr. V. M. Dunford, 
K.S.G., 55, Russell-square, W.C. The Catholic scene is per- 
formed about 6.15 on Mondays, at 9.15 on Thursdays. 
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THE REV. MOTHER MABEL DIGBY. 


The Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, was on May 26, in 
the words of many who were present, ‘‘the scene of a most striking 
and beautiful ceremony ”—striking in the note of triumph, which made it 
more of a home-coming than a loss, and beautiful in the thought and 
simplicity of every detail. It seemed fitting to all who knew her that 
Mother Mabel Digby, for some years Superior-General of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, should find her last resting place at 
Roehampton, which was the scene of 22 years of her life-work, The 
Requiem Mass was celebrated by Father Blount, Rector of Manresa, 
assisted by Father E. Murnane and Father W. Roche, S.J., friends 


grave attended by Canons Sprankling and Murnane. Many members 
of the clergy from both the archdiocese and diocese also attended, and 
nearly 200 religious were present from the various houses in London, 
with the children of the schools, the students of the Training College 


roe pupils and friends. p 

e Rev. Mother Mabel Digby, born in 1835, wasthe daughter of 
Simon Digby, of Osbertstown, Co. Kildare, aes Elizabeth Ella Morse 
Boycott, only daughter of Mr. John Morse, of Sprowston Hall, 


belonged = peer ees oe 1851 her mother, a very remarkable 
woman, was brought into the Church partly through the inst i 
of the Blessed Curé of Ats. Pei r ‘aes 


stances ee seemed to foreshadow the call to some 
mission. vocation to religion declared itself; and in 18 
Mabel Dighy was admitted into the Society of the Sacred Heart 
by its Foundress, Blessed Madeleine Sophie Barat, who, it is said, 
with the intutition of a saint saw in the young aspirant the promise 
of the future, and from the first became her guide and friend ina 


was sent to the beautiful Abbey of St. Martin, at Marmoutier: 
where she worked for 13 years, the last eight of which were spent in 
the position of Superior. Here it was that asa young religious she 
first showed those qualities which were afterwards to make her loved 
and revered not only in her Society but by all who had the privilege of 
knowing her. In 1872 she was sent to Roehampton to fill the impor- 
tant office of vicar, a post which she held for 22 years, to the great 
benefit of the houses confided to her care. Under her wise guidance 
the Order was strengthened in England and six new houses were 
opened ; she also sent out the first colony to Australia, a seed which 
took deep root and has since grown into a very flourishing tree. In 
1894, on the death of the Superior-General, Very Rev. Mother Lebon, 
Mother Digby was elected to the post of Assistant-General, and left 
Roehampton to take up her work at the Mother House in Paris. This 
proved to be but a passing phase in her life, for the sudden death of 
the Superior-General, Rev. Mother de Sartorius, in 1895 called her to 
rulethe Society first as Vicar-General and then as Superior-General in 
August, 1895. One of her first works in this new position was to 
visit the Houses of the Order in North America, Canada, the United 
States and Mexico, where though the Society had been cstablished for 
over 80 years no Superior-General had ever been. But the great 
work of Mother Digby’s generalate was the conducting of the 
retreat of her Order from France, where by the Laws of Suppression 
46 houses were closed in rapid succession. Mother Digby 
never allowed herself to be deceived ; from the first she seems to have 
foreseen how things would turn out ; and while many still waited and 
boped ske prepared in silence, and when the moment came she was 
ready. Forty-six bouses were closed; but from the day that this 
- wholesale destruction began 54 houses were opened in other parts of 


Full-dress rehearsals have been held at the Crystal Palace 


of long standing. The Bishop of Southwark assisted at the throne | 
and afterwards gave the Absolution, and recited the aS Pere at the | 


in St. Charles’s-square, who formed the choir, and a great number of — 


Norfolk. The branch of the Digby family to which Mother Digty 


This conversion was followed two - 
years later hy that of her daughter Mabel then 18, under circum- - 
vial 


special way. After her vows taken at Conflans in 1859, Mother Digby _ 
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AS Seton Or eat 
ST. WERBURGH’S, CHESTER. 
NOFICE. TO VWIStrORS: 





PURGATORY, established at the Bridgettine 
House of Syon Abbey, Chudleigh, Devon, 












This ASSOCIATION has the approbation 
of the Bishop of Plymouth, and received the 
Blessing on it of his Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 
on July 12, 1893, and of the present Holy 
Father, Pope Pius X., on December 8, 1903. 


{ The above church has not sufficient accommodation for the 
people at the three Masses that have been the custom in 
in the past. 






The object of the Association is to pray for 
the deceased, who bave a special claim on the 
members’ prayers and suffrages, such as rela- 
tions, friends, neighbours, also Priests and 
Religious, whilst at the same time the Floly 
Souls in general are included. 


{| There is the great debt of £5,000 on the Mission for recent 
school building. 









. n Chambers begs to announce that, not being in a position 
: asd By or finish the Church, he has, with the approval of the 
Bishop, added another Mass for Sundays. On Sunday next, 
June 4, and in future the Masses on Sundays will be at 8, 9, 
10, and 11 o'clock, 





For further particulars of the Association and 

for enrolment of members, application must be 
made to the Superior, Syon Abbey, Chudleigh, 
South Devon. 
’ In connexion with the Crusade a magazine 
is published monthly, under the title of “ The 
Poor Souls’ Friend and St. Joseph’s Monitor,” 
It is the official organ of the Association, 








St. Werburgh’s Church was openedin 1875 by H.E. the 
late Cardinal Manning. The building requires considerable 
enlargement, Baptistery, Facade, &c. Itis a handsome 
Gothic building from the designs of Mr, Edmund Kirby, 
of Liverpool. 






The articles in it comprise a wide and varied 
field of literature, contributed by able Catholic 
writers. The Life of St. Bridget of Sweden is 
now appearing in its pages; also an English 
version of the Revelations of this great Saint, 
Since pre- Reformation times no complete 
English edition of the Revelations of St. Bridget 
has appeared. ; 










* * 








* * x * * % 









Will no one help to complete this church? £100 has been 
promised by a generous benefactor when the work is started, 
but £1,000 is required before permission to do so is granted 
by the Diocesan Authorities. 


Donatiors will be thankfully received by 
Very Rev. CANON CHAMBERS, St. Werburgh’s, Chester. 


Price of the Magazine is ts. 6d. per annum, 


post free, payable in advance. Specimen copy 
sent free. 














APPLY— 
MANAGER, “P,S.F.,” SYON ABBEY, 
CHUDLEIGH, SOUTH DEVON, 






SERVICES TO AND THROUGH CANADA. 


| TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious Steamers to Canada. Magnificent “Empress” Steamers, 
Only four days open sea. 


i ins in the World running through the world’s grandest Scenery 
G2 ea tiene Bee cretat wheat area. Direct connection with every part of Canada 
Fastest route to Western States. 


— Route to Japan and China. All-British route to Australia and New 
a tee re by Gcistian’Ausralian Mail Service via Vancouver. 











for yurther particulars apply 


|GANADIAN PAGIFIG RAILWAY (#828, ) voor 


8, ST. AUGUSTINE’S PARADE, BRISTOL. 


OR LOCAL AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 41} VICTORIA-STREET, BELFAST. 





866 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted— ; 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 


each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 





per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
perline... Is: od. 


Auctions— 
per inch; Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births,, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 
Advertisements must. reach the Office not later 
than. 2 doclock on Thursdays. 


Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from: THE TABLET shouldenclose 3d: to'cover 


cost of postage. 
SITUATIONS WANTED: 





ARS: ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square,. London, W, Roonis for engaging. Hours 
xo till x2 till 4. Saturdays till x o'clock. “stablished 
1874, Telegrams, ‘‘Anxiously, London.’ Telephone 
No. 1755° Mayfair. 


ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for stipplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

Servants; &c. Schools’ and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 


MPLOYMENT BUREAU for 


Governesses, Typists,.and Domestic Servants, 
74, Shaw-street, Liverpool. Hours roto 1 and 3to 5, all 
days (excepting Wednesdays). _ Booking fee ts. ; 
engagement fee 2s. 6d. up to £20 a year. Apply 
Manager. 


A LADY recommends HOUSEMAID 
¢ forthe country. Needlewoman. Tall, witha 
knowledge of waiting at table. Disengaged June 18. 
Single-handed or second of three. Apply 499, TABLET 
Office. 


A 


handed in a small place. 
Stonehouse, Glos. 














LADY wishes to recommend a nice 
girl ‘as SECOND HOUSEMAID, or single- 
M. L., Woodchester Park, 





LADY desires to recommend as 

. useful COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER to 
gentleman, cr any position of trust, a refined, domesti- 
cated Lady. Good needlewoman ; knowledge of cook- 
ing. Experienced, capable manager. Highest refer- 
ences. Apply 527, TABLer Office. 


PPUcaTED Spaniard wants a berth 
as SECRETARY or Spanish TEACHER. 
Knowledge : Thorough English, French, and Spanish ; 
Spanish bouk-keeping ; typewriting, riding, fencing, 
&c. Address Javier Hernandez, Calle del Sol No. 
15 (entresuelo), Santander, Spain. 


OUSE-PARLOURMAID - seeks 
situation in small Catholic family where cook 
and H. P. are kept. Disengaged about June 20. 
Age 36, Plain needlewoman. Good personal character. 
Apply 531, TABLET Office. 
ie IDS (second of two or 
three) disengaged now. Goood references. 
UNDER-PARLOURMAID, also good references. 
Good Success Registry, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 


ADY can recommend her late GAR- 

DENER, reliable, working. Life experience. 

All-round man inside and out. — Wraight, 39, High- 
street, St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, Kent. 


R. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS is anxious 

to find a situation for his late BUTLER who 

is leaving him owing to changes in the establishment, 

Apply to Thomas Murphy, Mapleton, Eden Bridge, 
ent, 


ISS VAUGHAN wishes to recom- 

mend an excellent LAUNDRESS. Competent, 
reliable, and thorougbly experienced in her work, 
Age 30. Disengaged now. Address Courtfield, Ross, 
Herefordshire. 


RS. WALDORF ASTOR will be 
pleased to recommend W. Friend as GAR- 
DENER (Head). Fourteen and a half years’ experi- 
ence in all branches, Age 29%. Three ania half 
years present situation. Catholic. Married when 
suited. Address Cliveden, Taplow. 


N IDDLE-AGED Lady (widow) de- 

sires re-engagement as COOK.- HOUSE. 
KEEPER. Presbytery or gentleman. Experienced. 
Excellent testimonials. Or really Useful Lady-Hel 
Good home desired. B., care of Superior, St; Vincent's, 
Carlisle-place, S.W. 




















‘and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. 


' cuisine. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing’on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor, 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard’table. Electric Lift to 


MRS, FISHER. 





SITUATIONS. VACANT. 


URSE (experienced) for Edinburgh. 

£25 to £30. NURSE, Aberdeenshire, one 

child. Good needlewoman. COOK for London and 

Scotland. £30 to £35. KITCHENMAID (head of 

three) for Scotland. 428 to 4£30.. Good Success 
Registry, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 





(CAN any Lady recommend a_ nice 
stron: 


country, girl about’ 16 as BETWEEN- 
MAID for: hotise and kitchen. Wages £10. 


Apply 
Lady Agnes.de Trafford, Hothorpe, Rugby. 








HOUSES, &c. 


B RCHINGTON-ON-SEA, KENT.— 
Freehold HOUSE of unconventional plan and 





design, in a quiet and refined position, standing’ 


detached with full-size tennis lawn and-kitchen garden. 
Price Freehold £1,750, of which £1,100 may remain on 
mortgage-at’ 5 per cent. For further  particularsand 
arrangements to. view, principals or their solicitors 
only should address the ‘‘ Actual Owner,” cire of 
Crossley and Co., 57, Coleman-street, E.C. 





ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as “The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c. Landcan also’be obtained if required, togéther 
with the shooting over about 706 Tie: For fall ‘par- 
ticulars‘apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 


FOR THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Fine House 
in large grounds, facing sea and Downs. Close 
to golf-links, tennis and croquet lawns. Billiard hall ; 
private chapel. Owner, Ladycross. 


<=URREY.—TO BE LET, furtished, 

for four to six weeks, from August 3, old- 
fashioned HOUSE on Mitcham Common, Three 
sitting, ten bed-rooms, bath. Ten acres grounds. 
Tennis. Close Catholic church. Simpson, Park-place, 
Mitcham. 


“7 ?. LET, furnished, for summer, lady’s 

detached six-roomed HOUSE, surrounded 
fields. Vegetables in garden. Indoor sanitation. 
Company's water. Church, sea; station mile ; golf- 
links 134. Rowland Lodge, Eddington, Kent. 





O BE LET, “ THE HERMITAGE,” 

L CALLOW END, WORCESTER.—Convenient 
residence within 4 miles of Worcester and Malvern, and 
close to Stanbrook Abbey. Three reception and six 
bed rooms, bath room and lavatory (hot and cold). 
excellent sanitary arrangements, kitchen, scullery (hot 
and cold), larder, large storeroom ; flower and kitchen 
ardens. Good water supply. For particulars apply 
ight Rev. Lady Abbess, Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester. 








HOTELS, &c. 
ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 
sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s, a day. Telegrams, “ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. j 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


MAGNIFICENT MANSION 


standing in own grounds, in one of the finest 
Positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
Con- 
yenient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, ¢crawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
farnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
Garage. Write for terms. ’Phone 290, West. 





LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re: 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 


ARTMOOR.—Lady receives Guest: 


in her comfortable home. - Good situation: 
Lovely views. Every convenience. Garden, tennis» 
croquet, Opposite church. Miss Hutchinson, Lance- 
burst, Bovey Tracey. 


YDE HOUSE HOTEL.—Close to 


4 Hyde Park and near Tube station, or quiet 
position. First class residential hotel. Terms moderate 
and inclusive. Newly furnished and redecorated, 
The hotel is preferred by many who have left large, 
noisy, and expensive hotels to stay here. Address the 
Manageress, Hyde House Hotel, Queensborough 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 





The Certainty of Comfort—The 


great feature of Clytha is that visitors can run down 
for a week-end or longer with the complete confidence 
of being perfectly comfortable during.their stay; The’ 
house has been fitted with every modern convenience, - 
the cuisine receives the untiring watchfulness of the® 
management, the staff are assiduously attentive. The 
air is invigorating, the'country charming, and there is® 
a Catholic chapel in the Convent next door’ station, . 
golf-links, and river close at hand. A portion of the 
profits of Clytha are given to the up-keep of the needy’ 
mission. Further details from Miss Morgan, ‘‘ Clytha.” 





UNNY SURREY.—StT, STEPHEN’S,. 
Sursiron Hit, S.W.—A. limited number of: 
ta received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir: 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy’ 
honse, 100 feet above sea level, Gravel soil. nita- > 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical! 
Superintendent. Matron RiG. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply.“ Matron.” 








EDUCATIONAL. 





1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD. — Gentle- 
women trained as Children's Nurses. Practical trains — 
ing. Babies and little children resident: Needlework, 
laundry, cooking, kindergatten taught. Lectures on 
Hygiene, First Aid; Physiology. Posts obtained when 
training:completed. Address Principal. 


GPEEC H in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 
J _ Bar, on the Stage; or in Song, demands efficient 
training. A large experience in voice culture, 
elocution and gesture, enables me to give valuable aid 
iy removitig defects and develonay efficiency. 

dward Mooney, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensing- 
ton. 








FRANCE, BLOIS (town noted for its 


pure accent).—Pupils or Boarders are received 
by an experienced Tutor. Comfortable home. Highest 
English-references.. Preparation forall examinations, 
Abbé Rabier, Blois. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRIGHTON. — High-class_ Catholic’ 
NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. ; 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases: 
received. Terms from £1 ros. to £6 6s. a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 
terrace, Kemp Town. ve ; 





ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK. 


WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation, 
Easy of access. Private graves from £2 ros. lain, 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- - 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood _ 
Cemetery. ; 








ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 
3 Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., — 
is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 


ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild,, 

solb. sides, 7%41b. or 30lb. half-sides, 8d. ; r4lb. 

boneless flitches, 8%lb. ; vai hams, od., smoked or 

pale. Rail paid. Cash with order. M. Woodhouse, 
Dairy Farming Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 








BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses, 15in. and 
2uin., 8s, 6d. and x1s,.6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes, Post free. THOMAS METHLEY, &sq., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 
fone Saree oe Car, nie? 
urglary, Glass and Pide 
* Guarantee Risks 
Insured against by the 
Railway Passengers Assurance 


Company, 
the Shares of which are vested in the 


North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 


Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000. 
Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over £6,000,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary] 
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“the world—for every house sbe lost she raisea another, in Europe, 

America, Africa, Asia and Australia, so that she could truly say at 
the end of ber long labour : ** Of them whom thou hast given me I have 
not lost any one.” The nuns driven from France found work waiting 
for them in distant lands, so that what might have meant death and 
loss became the means of a renewal of life. In 1909 the Mother- 
House of the Society was transferred by the Rev. Mother Digby to 
Ixelles, Brussels, and it was there in the chapel of the convent while 
kneeling in adoration before the Blessed Sacrament that the summons 
came. Stricken by paralysis on May 15, -she lingered for a few days, 
dying on Sunday, May 21, mourned not only in her own Society 
but wherever her name bad become known. As the religious had no 
private cemeteries in Belgium it was decided to transfer the body to 
Roehampton, that in death she might lie among her own. R.I.P. 








SOCIAL AND PERSONAL. 
ee 


_ Mrs. Douglas Dick’s dance for her daughters took place on 
_ Friday night of last week at 34, Ennismore Gardens. Dinner parties 
_ for the dance were given by the Countess of Denbigh, Lady Anne Kerr, 
the Hon. Lady Gosselin, Mrs. Douglas and Mrs, McKinnon, and Mrs. 
_ Dick also entertained several young people at dinner. err Iff’s band 
7 supplied the music, and the floral decorations consisted of pink roses 
and ramblers on the staircase and hanging baskets of roses in the ball 
_ room, 


YT eV = 


Lady Acton has left town for Appleton Hall, Cheshire, to 
spend Whitsuntide with Mr. and Mrs. Lyon, who have returned after 
_ wintering abroad. 


sement is announced, and the marriage will shortly 
4 Re side or William Chevers Roche, eldest son of Sir George and 
_ Lady Roche, of 76, Merrion-square, Dublin, and Dorothy, only 
- daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Plowden, of Rome. 

F i has been arranged, and will take place in July, 
. babece William Gordon, ae ics of William Crosbie Gilbey, of 
The Lea, Denham, Bucks, and Grace Mary Eleanor Mostyn, eldest 
_ davghter of Lord Vavx of Harrowden. 








LO ans 
BRAIN-WORKERS. 


Your best food is 


“MARVIS” 


FLAKED FISH 








The Royal Welsh Fusiliers held their Annual Dinner on 
Tuesday night at the Prince’s Restaurant. General Luke O’Connor, 
V.C., C.B., presented a beautiful silver centre-piece to the officers of 
his old regiment in which he served over thirty-five years, received fast 


promotion, and obtained many honours, decorations, and great distinc- 
tion. 


Mr. and Lady Mary Corbally have left 94, Queen’s Gate 
for Rathbeale Hall, County Dublin. 


Lady Ninian Crichton-Stuart has unfortunately been obliged 


to cancel all her engagements up to June 12 at the earliest, owing 
to indisposition. 


Under instructions from Lord Abingdon the freehold estate 
known as Rycote, near Oxford, was offered for sale on Wednesday. 
The property included eight dairy farms consisting, with woodland, . of 
about 1,372 acres and producing a rental of £2,148 exclusive of the 
shooting. High prices were obtained, the average being just over £40 
per acre. The Rycote. Park Farm of 300 acres, with the chapel and 
lake, was purchased by Mr, Ilamersley, M.P., for £12,152, or 40 years’ 
purchase. Altogether 425,761 was realised, 


The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk gave a dinner party on 
Tuesday evening to meet the Colonial Premiers. After dinner the 
Duchess of Norfolk held a reception to meet the oversea visitors, 


The Marchioness of Bute gave a dance on Tuesday night at 
St. John’s Lodge, Regent's Park. Dinner parties for the dance were 
given by the Duchess of Hamilton, the Countess of Loudoun, the 


Countess of Southesk, Lady Anne Kerr, Lady Ninian Crichton-Stuart 
and Mrs. Mackintosh. 


We understand that the Right Rev. Mgr. Canon Kennard is 
to be succeeded as Chaplain to the Catholic Undergraduates at Oxford 
by the Rev. Algernon H. Lang, M.A., of St. Joseph’s , Brighton. 


A very successful exhibition of miniatures, the work of Miss 
Pauline Netterville, has been held, first at the Doré Gallery, and then 
at the Mikron Club in Ebury-street. Among the portraits which 
attracted the most general notice were those of Queen Natalie of 
Servia, the Princess Frederika of Hanover, Lord Acton, Mlle. Engle- 
hard, and Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Netterville. 


The inaugural meeting of the Catholic Women’s Suffrage 
Society will take place in the Kensington Town Hall on Saturday, 
June 10. 





G.W.R.- The HOLIDAY Line 


HOLIDAYS 
IN. 


THE WEST) 


? ich is a dry preparation in packets. is : 
. Kops indefinitely. No chemicals used. Ringe QU 
You economise in ‘“ \x My 
4 time, money, & digestion. Ss WW 
| These delicate flakes of the finest fresh ASS 


Codfish make a quick and appetising 
meal, rich in easily digestible nutrt- 
ment. Makes delicious Soups, Omelettes, 
| Fritters, and Souffiés. 

| Awarded Grand ia Fs Gold Medal Paris 






«|, . Of considerable nutritive value, The 
flakes contain 57°33 per cent. of proteid.”—TuE 
CET. ; 
tan . . No concentrated animal food even dis- 
tantly approaches it. . . . A most nutritious, easily 
digested food for infants and children.” 
—Epwarp C. C. Stanrorp, F.1C., F.C.S. 
a ee A very valuable addition to our stock of 
nutritive foods, . . . Rich, sustaining, and easily 
i d of.” 

Las —A. LocxHarr GILvespiz, M.D., &c. 
Ask your Grocer for 7d. pack-t, which is 2lb. of 
Fish concentrated, 

Send 3d. for large Sample Packet and recipes: 


they will be a revelation to the housewife. 
; , Star Yard, Carey'st., 
MARVIS & C0., i 


London, W.C. Works: 
Qs=4 ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 





*) Wick, Scotland, 

Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 
Illustrated Guide sent free from 

F. N. CHARRINGTON, Osea Island, Essex, 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 





SovTHAMPTON BuiLpincs, HicH Hoxsorn, W.C. 


2% PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit repayable on demand. 


2 PER CENT. INTEREST 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
Alt general Banking Business transacted. 


ALMANACKE, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
Cc. F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 





is the Best Remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, 
i) Heartburn, Headache 


Aperient or Regular Use, 


Full particulars of fares and services at Stations and Offices, or from 
Supt. of the Line, Paddington Station, W. 
illustrated, nearly 700 pages, price 6d., now ready. 


SPECIAL 


“HOLIDAY HAUNTS,” 1911, 


TOU G GEO D GUIS 


JAMES C.INGLIS, General Manager 





INEBRIETY. 
HOME FOR LADIES. 


ist and 2nd Class, with Private 
Address for use of the Patients. 
For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother, 


ST. JOSEPH’S, ASHFORD, Middlesex. 











Readers who have any articles 
of Catholic interest—books, 


: ‘ ictures, &c.—which they 
stion,|J = Prcrures: 

oS ane cae wish to dispose of could 

Safest and most Effective hardly do better than adver- 

tise them in Zhe TZadlet. 


1d. per word, Minimum 2s. 6d. 
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The 14-20 .' i 
which recently entered upon a Re- 
liability trial under R. A. C. auspices, 
has just completed I0,000 miles with- 
out a single involuntary stop, and 


has now 


the 15,000 miles. 







The 14-20 h.p. J. D. Siddeley-type Deasy which has 
completed 10,000 miles without a single involuntary stop. 








EPISCOPAL AUTHORISATION. 
(= eS a ET 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA, 
Practical Sympathy is Most Urgently Needed. 


| § LOVERS OF ST. ANTHONY, do please give us a helpIng hand to com- 
plete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament. 







4 At one time we thought God had abandoned this poor Struggling Mission, 
but it was only atrial. God wished to reveal to us that if we did what we 
could for His Honour and Glory He would do thé rest. 







{ Since the opening ‘of our small Sacristy-Church, just two years ago—in spite 
of much opposition to our Holy Faith—great things have been achieved. 
Already Seventy-Four Converts have been received, and many more are 
under instruction. 







{| Throngh the generosity of the Faithful we have accomplished Four Great 
Things: (x) Secured a magnificent site. (2) Presbytery completed. (3) A 
beautify] Club-room. (4) Portion of the Church built. Thank God, all 
this has been accomplished and paid for and no debt on the Mission. We 
still have sufficient energy left to complete the building of the Church, if 
you, dear reader, will only rally around and send us the necessary means 
for the purchase of the materials. How many hods of bricks will you 
send? 









{| It is we who toil in the Saviour’s Vineyard, but the merits of our work are 
shared, in ample measure, by those who furnish us the means to do the 
works of God. Those gifts, we know, often come from privations and 
sacrifices which are the admiration of the Angels. Undoubtedly they 
receive a recompense from Him to Whom they are offered. Wecan pa 
*back only feebly by our prayers, but be assured that we do not fail in this 
sacred duty for all our Benefactors, 








§ If Catholics could only realise for themselves the facts relating to this 
Struggling Mission, both for what is being done and what could be done 
and what is not done, itis certain that they would be more alive to the real 
and urgent necessity of doing something for us, were it only to offer a 
little prayer each day for the spread of that Faith which they think they 
love dearer than life itself. 







“J By helping us to complete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament you 
are thus aiding in the Conversion of Fngland. All our hopes of success 
are in your co-operatian, Surely you will not refuse! You may not be 
to do much indeed, but you ean help a little, and a multitude of ‘‘ littles” 
means a great deal, for our people are the poorest of the poor. 







“| Remember ! The little Sacristy-Church is now far too small, many are turned 
away Sunday by Sunday for want of 100m. How sad ‘to turn away Seekers 
after Truth! All this could be remedied if you were to send your 
donaticn Now. 


Address—FATHER H. W. GRAY, 
St. Anthony’s Church, Fakenham, Norfolk, England. 








P.S.—I will gratefully and promptly acknowledge the smallest donation 
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After seven long years of hard struggle the New 
Church of the Sacred Heart at Shanklin, LW., ; ; 
proudly raises its head, free and unfettered, at la } 
It will be consecrated to God for ever on the A 


FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART (June 


Zf 1 am able to pay for the BASE of the Stone 
which, at the last moment and unexpectedly, I hi 
to order in compliance with the Church’s regulatior 


Which is it to be? ee te 
CONSECRATION OR NO CONSECRATION 


It rests with you, dear readers, to settle this point. | 
My means are exhausted, and I am at your mercy. |} © 
Will you allow a paltry sum of £40 to deprive the | 
Loving Heart of this supreme delight, and that on 
its solemn Birthday ? ee ers 


THERE'S: NO*c TIME TO --BE-LOST, 


Lovers of the Sacred Heart, arise in your hundreds, | | 
and send this very day your square foot of Caen |} 
stone, marble, alabaster, or porphyry in the shape of — 
pence, shillings, pounds or notes; do not say “I 

have no porphyry to send, so I send nothing.” Send || ~ 
something, be it ever so little, for the Stone Altar of || ~ 
the Sacred Heart to the 


Rev. EM. DE BOM, i 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Shanklin, I.W. | § 


N.B.—Holy Mass is offered every Friday for all 


1 





and send with my acknowledgment a Picture of the Sacred Heart and benefactors. x 
St. Anthony of Padua, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





With the Parliament Bill gradually making its way to the 
Statute Book and with the declarations from responsible 
Ministers like Mr. Asquith and Mr. Runciman of what will 
happen as soon as the way for fresh educational legislation 
shall have been cleared resounding in our ears, it is not 
surprising that talk about educational settlement should have 
arisen. Thus at arecent meeting at Southwell on behalf 
of the National Society the Bishop of Southwell, after 
insisting on the increased importance and necessity of 


__ religious instruction, said that personally he did not believe 


there would be any difficulty as regards the solution of 
the education question if it were not for “ these wretched 
party politics.” It was the party politician who was the 
mischief-maker in a society which desired to kiss one 
another. As he travelled from village to village he did not 
find this fever of excitement existing. He did not find 
Nonconformists and Church people at daggers drawn. It 
was only when they got to the political platform that they 
heard of it. This was not the day for Church people to 
say: ‘Oh, let it all go.” The solution of the question lay 
along the line of giving to parents the right of selecting the 
education they wished for their children, not only in 
mathematics, but inreligion. In Southwell, parents sending 
their children to the grammar school had signed a paper 
stating that they wished them to have this religious educa- 
tion or that. They could not give that freedom to the 
secondary schools and then go to the working people and 
refuse to give them the same right. This last is a point 
which should be remembered. 


Among the many objections which were brought against 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill was the way in which it provided for the 
setting aside of certain educational trusts. The Board of 
Education is still hankering after the funds of these trusts, 
and some time ago obtained the appointment of a Depart- 
‘mental Committee to inquire into educational endowments. 
This Committee reported on March 31, and the document, 
which was published last week, is one which will need the 
most careful consideration of all who are interested in 
trusts for religious education. In another column we give a 
summary of the Report, but it may be well to offer here a 
few considerations upon it. The terms of reference, as will 
be seen from the text, were somewhat vague, for though 
evidently intended to apply to trusts for elementary 
education, they would seem also to include trusts for 
education other than elementary. ‘To inquire into the 
administration of (a) endowments the income of which is 
applicable, or is applied to or in connexion with, elementary 
education, and (4) small educational endowments other 
than the above, in rural areas, the application of which to 
their proper purposes presents special difficulties ; and to 
consider how far under the existing law it is possible 
to utilise them to the best advantage ; and whether any, and 
if so what, changes in the law are desirable in the direction 
of conferring upon county and other local authorities some 
powers in respect of such educational endowments or 
otherwise.” Under these circumstances it becomes more 
necessary that the recommendations should be closely 
scrutinised, for we may be sure that the Government will 
endeavour to take legislative action along the lines indicated. 





Moderate as is the language of the Report it would seem 
to be a dangerous document, for some of its reeommenda- 
tions are little short of revolutionary. The main point in 
the Committee’s recommendations is that the powers of 
control over educational endowments exercised by the 
Board of Education are to be transferred to the county 
councils, which are to act as Charity Commissioners and to 
be enabled to vary the trusts in accordance with their views 
of the needs of the day. We have only to consider what 
use county councils like those of the West Riding of York- 
shire and of some of the Welsh Counties would make of 
such powers to see the danger of such a recommendation as 
to trusts for religious instruction, especially when we have the 
Board of Education under the direction of a gentleman who 
has declared that the decline of the denominational schools 
is to be fostered as a tendency all in the right direction. 
Of course there are certain limitations proposed to the 
powers with which it is suggested that the county councils 
should be entrusted. Thus where a council and a body of 
trustees are in agreement as to a variation in the application 
of the trust funds the proposal of the Committee is that the 
local education authority should be empowered to consent 
to the application by the trustees from time to time, and 
subject to such conditions and limilations as the local 
education authority think proper, of their endowments to 
any one or more of the “authorised purposes.” The con- 
sent to such application would be given in writing in such a 
manner as the local education authority think proper. It 
would not necessarily be embodied in any formal document 
such asascheme. There would be no publication of the 
proposals, and the consent given by the local education 
authority would be revocable at any time. 





But surely there is danger in thus allowing the trustees 
a free hand in coming to aa agreement with a local 
authority. Was it not one of the main purposes of the 
establishment of the Charity Commission of 1853, from 
which the Board of Education itself draws its powers over 
charitable trusts, to safeguard charities from misappropriation 
or diversion by trustees as well as by other persons? And 
again does it not seem that the Departmental Committee, 
whilst regarding an agreement between trustees and a local 
authority as prima facie evidence of the propriety of a 
proposed variation, actually treat such agreement rather as 
conclusive proof of the propriety of a proposed diversion 
of funds? As Zhe School Guardian remarks: ‘The 
Committee, in fact, seems to be unaware that trust deeds 
exist simply because the unfettered discretion of trustees is 
not considered a sufficient safeguard for the wishes of a 
founder of a charity any more than for those of the founder 
of a private trust. It is preposterous to imagine that when 
an administrative body like a county council, with neces- 
sarily no interest whatever in safeguarding the wishes of the 
founder, can induce a body of trustees influenced as they 
often are by the most temporary and fleeting circumstances 
to agree with them for the perversion of a trust, no kind of 
appeal or other safeguard is necessary, and that the transac- 
tion may properly be carried through without even being 
published for the information of the public at large or of 
persons specially interested in the endowment concerned.” 





Where the trustees disagree with a view of a county 
council in regard to the proposed diversion of a trust, there 
an appeal is to be allowed to the Board of Education, the 
local authorities being only vested with administrative and 
not judicial functions. On this point again our Anglican 
contemporary pertinently remarks, it being remembered 
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110 that went through the school during the six months that 
it remained open had tuberculous joints ; others were suffering 
from diseases of the eyes or ears; others, again, were afflicted 
with rickets. The food given was of the simplest possible kind ; 
no dainties were allowed, and in the end it was found that 
fifty-three children were cured of their troubles, three showed 
no change, and all the rest were vastly improved. The remark- 
able results from this work, which cost nearly £ 500, have 
stimulated the Education Committee to take further action. A 
new school will probably be built for general open-air treatment, 
but as a very small percentage of the children could be treated, 
it is probable that the Whiteley Woods School will be next 
year set apart entirely for consumptive children, and the new 
school be used by the other defectives. 





that one object of the above proposals is to relieve White- 
hall of its pressure of work: “ But, of course, the functions of 
the Board of Education with regard to educational charities 
are, in principle, quite separate from their other functions, 
being judicial in character, and designed solely to protect 
charities upon the principles followed by the Court of 
Chancery, the Charity Commissioners, and the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners. It is clear that the Board have 
ignored this fact, and have merged their judicial jurisdiction 
over charities into their general administrative jurisdiction 
under the Education Acts, with the natural result that 
questions about charities come to be treated as matters of 
policy to be determined according to the political views and 
interests of the President of the Board for the time being.” 














































OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
Ener ae 
Ampleforth College. 


On Ascension Day Dom Herbert Byrne, Dom Sebastian 
Lambert, and Dom Antony Barnett were ordained priests by 
the Bishop of Middlesbrough. ; 


In regard to religious or denominational endowments, it 
is evident from the Committee’s recommendations that endow- 
ments held solely for religious purposes or for the purposes 
of a denomination are to remain under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Education, but even that seems to offer but cold 
comfort when we find, on page 11, the staggering statement 
that ‘the Board of Education have no direct interest” in 
religious endowments. And as it is proposed that there 
should be division and apportionment of denominational 
endowments, it would seem that there will be every induce- 
ment to ease the Board as much as possible by labelling 
endowments as secular. Then the apportionment of 





Stonyhurst. 
SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP RESULTS. 


The following are the results of the recent examinations for 
School Scholarships : 


The “ Arundell” Scholarship Cuthbert Taunton. 


She : Senior” William Waddington. 
religious trusts between religious and secular purposes is a i “Dobson” a Gerald Tobin, g 
dangerous proposal. For clearly, as Zhe School Guardian » “Junior” . Mark Sidley. 
says, “a religious trust is not a thing which can be cut into “ Johnston” “3 Julian Kennedy. 


. ” 

The “ Arundel” Scholarship is an open one, and of the value 
of £60, tenable for two years, The “ Senior” and the “ Dobson” 
£40 and £30 respectively for two years are limited to candidates 
under sixteen years of age. The “Junior” carries £30a year 
for two years, and the age limit is 14, while the “ Johnston” 
($20 for two years) has an age limit of 12. 

The annual inspection of the Stonyhurst contingent of the 
Officers’ Training Corps was held on May 109. Major M. F. M. 
Meiklejohn, V.C. (Gordon Highlanders), of the General Staff, 
War Office, was the inspecting officer. After remarking upon 
the improvement generally of all three companies, he congratu- 
lated the Corps on having been selected to furnish so large a 
proportion as one officer and twelve cadets towards the com- 


pieces like a cake, and one slice given to the denomination 
as its share, and the rest taken by the nearest county 
council.” From this procedure the sites and buildings of 
voluntary schools are indeed excluded, but probably for 
reasons of a prudential order. Had they been included, the 
ensuing storm would have been immediate and boisterous. 





DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
LEEDS: SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE. 


The Elementary Education Sub-Committee of the Leeds 
Education Committee, reports Zhe Schoolmaster, have passed 
a resolution eliminating certain sections from the Committee’s 
by-laws repecting school attendance, the effect of which is 
that in future the only exemption from school attendance 
under the age of fourteen will be in the case of a child 
having reached the seventh standard. In a memorandum on 
the subject of exemption, the Secretary for Education (Mr. 
James Graham) states that the reasons for the urgent need for 
a reconsideration of the question of the school-leaving age are 
of two kinds. First, the industrial circumstances of the city 
were such that there was reason to believe that there were 
nearly always a considerable number of boys over the age of 
fourteen out of work. At present boys of fifteen were constantly 


Junior Division, O.T.C., which will take part in the Coronation 
ceremonies in London. 
On account of the Coronation the date of the Great Academies 
has been advanced from June 21 to June 13, eo 
apc oa Bile ca eae 


Cricket. 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE y. ST. PETER’s, YORK. 


Saturday the 27th. The wicket was a sticky one, and the 
scoring, with one notable exception, low. Desmond St. John 
Fawcett took 6 wickets for 19 runs : ; 


AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, 





: . 2 Jy Chaniberlain, run-onts «asters a case saawes Ea 

been thrown out of work by the influx into the labour market r i ee c Lacy, b Peters ia -etc: ; a 
of boys of thirteen. The second consideration was the com- A. F, M. Wright, b Hopkins ...0.cccscccc . 69 
parison of the nature and working of the school-leaving age L. T. Williams, c Lacy, b Peters ............., eT TNE 
by-laws with those of other towns. It was particularly remark- A. P. Kelly, b Hopkins ........ ee eet oN arg 
able that in Leeds no fewer than 6,915 children under the G. R. Richardson, b Peters.........00005 « mpiditeen Sapeenes II 
age of fourteen (equal to 8:7 per cent. of the school roll) left Az: CClapham, Pair oul siatcsr.oss 08 cewek Steet bas tnch 23 
the elementary schools in a single year. At Manchester the R. A. Marshall, c Fernandes, b Haynes .......c.c000. 9 
percentage was 1°8, at Birmingham ‘59, and at Cardiff-26. In OvS> Barton, b- Hopkins: ae avis: Sis are bo 
the textile towns such as Bradford, Halifax, and Dewsbury, H.R, pia ae oe See ee saree see 
there was practically no problem of boy unemployment. There D. H. St. J e ree , ¢ Fernandes, b Haynes .., 1 
was plenty of blind-alley boy employment; that was to say, BULA tyesaetrbnkesceivnsenatmsise teeeeeeweees “ _3 
there was a large number of boys who were thrown out of work Potala fas ane te care 105 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen after having been employed 
at relatively unskilled work in the mills up to that age. In ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK, 
Leeds neither the textile nor the mining industries were A. Fernandes, ¢ Wright, b Fawcett 16 
sufficiently extensive to absorb all the supply of boys. Industries Ee me Caininy f Ee peeves 2 
such as ewgineering, printing, leather, boot, and clothing manu- a Peers eo bE sa spate gat Cab agbas ake es 
facture did not depend particularly upon a large supply of boy i O. ras ¢ Cliche b Wik eee 3 
labour. The general result was that there was a definite C.-Maduurst; ¢ Mushalliss Favceteoice ee 4 
surplus of boy labour in Leeds for which there was no employ- W. Haynes, c McCabe; b: Wripht ssa rasan 4 
ment, even of the “blind-alley” kind. C. L. Armstrong, c Clapham, b Wright .........0..., 2 

; W. Wray, c Richardson, b Fawcett..........eccecceceee °o 
SHEFFIELD: VALUE OF OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS. ~ eats Nae biFawcettiress.css a atiine Coe 

Ao TLOPKINS, NOL OWL. vives iesecswesesocccvcavedvceececedeces I 

Dr. RALPH WILLIAMS, medical officer of Sheffield Education fs Extras is; si pexceastpcoherseseaabasasateiias fasta 
Committee, has presented to the Committee a very interesting eo 
report on the working of the Sheffield open-air school in Potal jncaratarstpcsceneh as 


Whiteley Woods. He says that all kinds of physically defec- 
tive children have been to the school. An analysis shows that 
about half of them were tuberculous ; but that does not mean 
that half of them had pulmonary consumption, Some of the 


STONYHURST COLLEGE, 


The cricket season has benefited by the most favourable 
weather. Ideal pitches on all three grounds have heightened 


posite battalion (fifteen officers and five hundred cadets) of the 


The College Cricket Eleven met St. Peter’s School, York, on 


Pao 
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the success of a new venture, viz, a league of six evenly 
matched teams selected from the whole school, which play off a 
knock-out competition and show the merits of boys in the lower 
schools. Woodward is again the general coach, and Brown, of 
Notts, has the XIII. in hand. The following are the cricket 
fixtures arranged to date : 


Juner: S.C. C. z. Northern C., C. 

Juneg: S.C. C. v. Manchester University. 

June 22: Lower Line v, Rev. J. I. Wrigley’s Eleven. 
Oly. Onset Oe Oo da wie Os, GC, ! 

{uly —: §.C.C. 2% Fulwood Garrison, 

July 20: Third Playroom v. An Eleven Higher Line, 





The Society of Old Augustinians. 


The yearly Meeting and Dinner of the Society of Old 
Augustinians were held at the Trocadero Restaurant on 
Monday, May 29. The Abbot of St. Augustine’s (the Right 

_ Rev. T. E. Egan, O.S.B.), as President of the Society, occupied 
the chair at the meeting. : 
The Hon. Secretary, in presenting the Report of the 

Committee, referred to the appointment of the Right Rev. H. 
G. Thompson, O,S.B., a member of the Society, to be Bishop 
of Gibraltar, to the celebration of his Silver Jubilee this year 
by the Rev. D. Skrimshire and to the deaths of Sir Henry 
Tichborne and Mr. E, W. Skrimshire. The Report also dealt 
_ with the work being done by Old Augustinians in the Men’s and 
- Boys’ Clubs at Melior-street, Bermondsey. Reference was also 
made to the continued success of the Old Augustinians’ 
Hockey Club. » 

The Report and the Treasurer’s balance sheet were adopted 
and prizes voted, and the meeting closed with the election of 
officers and the customary votes of thanks. 

The dinner was also presided over by the Abbot, who enter- 
tained as guests of the Society the Rev. H. M. M. Evans, of 

_ Melior-street, Bermondsey, Mr. Norman Craig, K.C., M.P., 
Mr. William O’Malley, M.P., Signor Bensoni, Mr. J. H. Behan 
and Mr, James O’Connell. 


a 





: EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 


UNVACCINATED CHILDREN AND SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE. 


Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD in the House of Commons on 
May 26 asked the President of the Board of Education whether 
the London County Council had decided that unvaccinated 
_ children shall be excluded from the elementary schools on a 
certificate of the medical officer ; whether the Board of Educa- 
_ tion proposed to allow the medical officer to examine children 

to discover whether they had been vaccinated or not ; and 

whether, in the event of parents declining to vaccinate their 
children, the Board would permit prosecutions because the 
children were not attending school. 

Mr. RUNCIMAN (President of the Board of Education): I 
am not aware that any such decision has been taken by the 
London County Council. The Board are, of course, unable 
to prevent a school medical officer from observimg in the 

course of his examination whether children bear vaccination 
marks or not. But the question of vaccination is not 
included in the schedule of particulars, attention to which 
the Board regard as constituting the minimum of efficient 
medical inspection. The Board have no jurisdiction either to 
promote or prevent prosecutions for non-attendance at 
school. 


CHANGES IN BOARD OF EDUCATION REGULATIONS. 


Mr. WILLIAM PEEL asked the President of the Board of 
Education: Whether any and, if so, how many of the officials 
of the Board of Education engaged in the preparation of Even- 
ing School Regulations have ever taught in or been responsible 
for the conduct of an evening school, and during what period ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN : The officers concerned are very well quali- 
fied for the work they are required to do. An analysis of their 

_ qualifications on the lines suggested would not be relevant to 
the purposes for which the Regulations are framed. 

Mr. W. R. PEEL: Does the right hon. gentleman then con- 
sider that practical experience in these matters is a positive 
disqualification ? : 

' Mr. RUNCIMAN: I have never said so, 
ion. 
Soe Hoare asked the President of the Board of Education : 
Whether, in preparing regulations for the conduct of day and 
evening schools, elementary and secondary, it is the practice of 
the Board to obtain advice from those who, by long experience 
as local administrators or teachers, are familiar with the work 
of such schools ; whether he is aware that regulations prepared 
and published under the present system frequently evoke con- 
siderable criticism, and often have to be hastily changed ; 
whether the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
was established by Parliament for the purpose of advising the 
Board on educational questions; and whether any of the 
regulations affecting the schools of the country are ever sub- 
mitted to the Consultative Committee for their advice before 


publication ? 


That is a matter of 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: I must refer the hon. member to the 
answers I gave on this subject on April 20 and May 2 and 8, to 
which I have nothing to add. 

Mr. Hoare: Is the right hon. gentleman aware that he has 
not answered the last part of my question ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: If the hon. gentleman refers to the Con- 
sultative Committee it is quite true that the Consultative 
Committee was established by Parliament. That is information 
which is given in the question. 

Mr. Hoare: The last part of my question is “ whether any 
of the Regulations affecting the schools of the country are ever 
submitted to the Consultative Committee for their advice before 
publication ?” 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: If the hon. member wants a return of the 
subjects submitted to the Consultative Committee I shall be 
very glad to let him have it. He will then see the subjects 
which have been dealt with and which are being dealt with. 

Mr. Hoare: Are the Regulations included in the subjects 
dealt with by the Consultative Committee? 

MR. RUNCIMAN: The hon. gentleman must know the sub- 
ject discussed by the Consultative Committee must necessarily 
deal with the Regulations. 


UNEMPLOYED TEACHERS. 


MR. TOUCHE asked the President of the Board of Education 
approximately the number of teachers who left the training 
colleges in 1908 and 1909 and have not yet succeeded in obtain. 
ing permanent appointments. 

MR. RUNCIMAN: The number of teachers who left the 
training colleges in 1908, and who have become qualified as 
certified teachers is 4,405. Of these 4,237 have been reported 
as having obtained permanent posts, thirty-four have been 
reported as having obtained temporary employment. The 
Board have no information as to how many of the remainder 
are still seeking employment. The corresponding figures for 
1909 are 4,822, 4,486 and 116. 

MR. TOUCHE asked how many of the 584 students who left 
the training colleges in July, 1910, and were reported in January 
last as not having received appointments, belong to the 
London County district; and if he could ascertain and state 
approximately the number of trained teachers unemployed in 
each county area? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: Out of the 584 students to whom the 
hon. member refers, 223 were trained in colleges within the area 
of the London County Council, but I have no information 
which would enable me to state the number of trained teachers 
unemployed resident either in London or in any other county 
area. 








THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENTS. 


A White Paper was published on Saturday containing the 
report of the Departmental Committee appointed to inquire 
into the administration of endowments applied to elementary 
education and education endowments in rural areas, the applica- 
tion of which to their purposes presents special difficulties. As 
the result of their inquiry (says 7he* Schoolmaster, summarising 
the Report) the Committee formed the opinion that it is desir- 
able to relieve the Board of Education of work in connexion 
with elementary endowments at present imposed on them; to 
provide a legislative remedy for the general failure of educa- 
tional trusts, which has resulted from the operation of the 
Education Acts ; to bring local education authorities throughout 
the country into closer connexion with the administration of 
endowments for elementary education, and for that purpose to 
give them some control over these endowments. With regard 
to the first point, the Report states that experience gained since 
the passing of the Education Act, 1902, has shown that the 
effect of that Act was to cast on the Board of Education an 
enormous amount of work of a detailed character which would 
not be performed either economically or effectively by a central 
department. The result is that, while the Board is quite unable 
to deal with the work with its existing staff, it cannot, owing to 
the comparatively unimportant nature of the individual endow- 
ments, establish a good claim for an increase of staff. Con- 
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sequently the Committee recommend: That subject to certain 
exceptions and modifications, county councils, in their capacity 
as local education authorities, should perform the functions at 
present performed by the Board of Education with regard to 
the administration of the endowments within the terms of refer- 
ence, there being an appeal to the Board of Education from any 
scheme made by a local education authority ; that the range of 
educational objects to which trustees may apply their funds 
should be widely extended; that the following classes of 
charities should remain as at present under the direct control of 
the Board of Education: (a) Endowments held for solely 
religious education or solely for the purpose of a denomination ; 
(2) sites and buildings of non-provided schools and of disused 
non-provided schools: (c) non-local charities; (@) charities 
which the Board regard as unsuitable for transfer. 












































University of London Catholic Students’ Society, 


At the last meeting of the Society at Bedford College, a 
lecture was given by Miss Anstice Baker on “The Religion of 
Shakespeare,” the Rev. James Driscoll, M.A., D.D., in the 
chair. Miss Baker showed how all our knowledge of Shake- 
speare and his writings goes to prove he wasa Catholic. Born of 
Catholic parents, he started his career as an actor under the 
patronage of Lord Southampton. His treatment of doctrine 
was absolutely Catholic at every point, whether it was the Mass, 
Purgatory, Prayers for the Dead, or whatever he referred to. 
His references to the religious life were most respectful, in 
opposition to the other writers of his time. The objections 
which were brought forward against Shakespeare being a 
Catholic were of little worth. The lecturer mentioned one 
special one, ¢.¢., “Evening Mass,” which is often quoted to 
show Shakespeare’s want of knowledge of the usages of the 
Catholic Church, whereas in reality there was great latitude in 
early times over the hour of Mass. And even after the custom 
was forbidden, it lingered on in many parts until a late period. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Miss Baker was greeted with 
great applause by the audience. 

_Miss Clegg (Bedford College) proposed a vote of thanks, 
remarking it was the first time a lady had lectured to the 
Society : also the first time one of their meetings had been held 
at Bedford. The vote was carried unanimously. 

Miss Whittall (Bedford College) proposed a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, which was carried unanimously. 





The Glasgow School Board and the Prizes for 
Religious Instruction, 


Mr. Mitchel Quin writes to us to say that the report we 
received of his remarks in the discussion on this subject did 
not quite represent what he said. What he urged was that it 
was quite right that Protestant children in board schools should 
have religious instruction given to them in their own creed by 
teachers of their own faith. Catholics did not complain of that. 
The Rev. Mr. Barr had said that the proposed vote for prizes 
would be a new departure. It was nonew departure. The Board 
was already committed to the principle. It paid out of the 
rates for Shorter Catechisms, Bibles, or other text-books required 
for necessitous children, so that, as far as principle went, the 
principle was already fully established. 








Invalid Children and Education. 


Mr. James G. Legge, Director of Education, Liverpool, 
presided at the session, on Friday of last week, reports Ze 
Morning Post, of the Invalid Children’s Associations Confer- 
ence which is being held at Liverpool. At present, he said, 
there was a struggle between local government and central 
government, and also between local government and voluntary 
associations. The struggle between local and central govern- 
ment was likely to become more acute, but relations between 
local government and voluntary associations were working 
themselves out on very reasonable lines. “Co-operation with 
the Health Department” was the subject dealt with by Miss 
Quant, one of the lady sanitary inspectors of Liverpool. She 
did not think that any town did more to protect its child life 
than Liverpool, and the way in which the Invalid Children’s 
Association helped could not be too highly praised. In the 
slums of large towns the work done by such associations was 
most valuable, and the opportunities for it were enormous. Mr. 
Alfred Lucas, Secretary of the Liverpool Special Schools Com- 
mittee, contributed a paper on “Co-operation with the 
Education Committee,” and said the relationship existing 
between special schools and the Invalid Children’s Association 
was not only a close but a full and effective one. All physically 
defective children absent from school through sickness were 
reported to the Association, with the result that the children 
were visited, medicine and appliances provided, and with the 
further result that the community benefited by a larger amount 
of grant on average attendance at school, which would other- 
wise be lost if the children were left unattended. 
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WESTMINSTER. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Saturday, June 3: Westminster Cathedral, sings First Ves- 
pers 3.15 p.m. 
Terce, 10 a.m. ; High Mass, Io. 30 a.m, 


Edmonton, Visitation and Confirmation, 


Sunday, June 4: 


4 p.m. 
Harrow, Visitation and Confirmation. 
Wealdstone, Visitation and Confirmation, 
p.m. 

Archbishop’s House, assists [alf-Vearly 
Meeting of St. Joseph’s Missionary 
Society, 11.30 a.m. ; presides Annual 
Meeting of Crusade of Rescue, 3 p.m. 


Tuesday, June 6: 
Thursday, June 8: 


Friday, June 9: 





BisHop Butt’s ENGAGEMENTS. _ 


Westminster Cathedral, gives Confirma- 

tion, 4 p.m. 

St. Anne’s, Underwood-street, Visita- 

tion and Confirmation, 6 p.m. 
ere cae Visitation and Confirma- 

ion. 
Wood Green, Visitation and Confirma- 

tion, 7.30 p.m. 

THE CATHEDRAL: FATHER BAMPTON ON PERSECUTION.—Father 
Bampton, S.J., concluded his powerful course of sermons at the 
twelve o’clock Mass on Sunday with a consideration of the final 
promise of Christ to his disciples. It behoved Catholics of England to 
remember that persecution was meant to be their lot, the lot of the 
Church through all time. The method changed, but the spirit 
remained. The old ferocity was extinguished or mitigated, but the 
age had a method of its own as bitter and as effective as the brutal 
methods of the past. Misrepresentation, ridicule, calumny, the calm 
assumption of superiority, persecution by pin-pricks made them realise 
that if the penal laws had been repealed, the spirit of persecution 
survived. It was all the harder to bear for that it came from those of their 
own household, from the good as well as the evil minded, from those 
united closely in home and blood and citizenship, in common joys and 
sorrows and affections. Let no relaxation of tone and temper, no 
approximation, no assimilation, no dreams of reunion blind or delude 
them. There was a yawning gulf between the Catholic and the non- 
Catholic attitude, a world of fundamental difference in the whole 
scheme and philosophy of life. Let them remember. Others will not 
forget. Our Lord promised not peace, but the sword. Remember. 
They could be gentle, tender, charitable, but to minimise the difference ~ 
was to falter in their testimony to Christ. Father Sharpe concluded 
his evening course on Sunday. 


THE ORATORY: Feast OF St. PHILip.—Friday last 
Feast of St. Philip Neri, and was a day of great sevotohiece Seneaant 
observance at the Oratory, beginning with the eve on Ascension 
Thursday and continuing throughout the feast till evening. St, Philip’s 
altar, as usual adorned with splendid flowers, was visited by a con- 
tinuous stream of devout clients, Communions at all the early Masses 
being very numerous, even for the Oratory and St. Philip’s day. At the 
High Mass the Bishop of Cambysopolis pontificated, Father Crewse 
officiating as assistant priest, Father Kerr as deacon, and Father 
Ambrose Cator as subdeacon. The music was Beethoven’s Mass in O 
sung with that superlative distinction characteristic of the Oratory choir, 
and the sermon was preached by Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson. If there 
was any place, said he, where the story of the sanctity of St. Philip was 
well-known and well loved it was in that place. If they had to choose 
one characteristic of St. Philip that stood out above the rest, if they had 
to choose one metaphor by which they could.describe his activity and 
love, they would find it in the words chosen by Our Lord for Himself : 
“‘T'am the good Shepherd.” In his asceticism, in the austerities he 
inflicted on himself, in his humility, in his miracles, raising the dead to 
life and converting the hard-hearted to repentance, in his passionate 
love, for God and His Mother, he rivalled this saint or that whose 
inexhaustible glory shone in the heavens. In each virtue he illustrated 
one of the graces with which the Sacred Humanity was adorned. But 
all centred round that virtue of the Good Shepherd, shepherding those 
souls for whom his Master died, bringing back those souls who had 
gone astray, by his personal and individual tenderness and love trans- 
forming the Rome in which he lived to a city of God. Others had 
wrought reformation by great movements, by legislation, by govern- 
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ment, by corporate action; St. Philip wrought the transformation of 
Rome by personal inflaence and individual conversions. If ever there 
was a shepherd of souls on earth under Christ, if ever there was one 
who exhibited that individual love for souls which had all the character- 
istics of divine love itself, it was St. Philip the Apostle of Rome. In 
these days of soft and perverted sentimentalism the great maxim of 
many seemed to be ‘‘ Love your neighbour as yourself, and then, if you 
have time, love your God.” In the Christian order it was otherwise, 
for if a man did not love God, how could he pretend to love the image 
of God? Weak love for the bodies and souls of men was no substitute 
for the love of God. It was with the passionate love for God that 
St. Philip began, first the retreat in the catacombs, then the ministry in 
the streets of the city ; first, the consecration of his love to God, then 
the consecration of other souls to God. In that church they had the 
supreme privilege of being members of a congregation whose chief 
object it was to keep that spirit of St. Philip living. The spirit of 
Father Faber was amongst them—that man after St. Philip’s own heart 
—poet, mystic, apologist, and devout lover of God’s mother and God’s 
saints. They were surrounded with all the splendour that music, art, 
or colour could lend to the worship of God, given that they might keep 
alive in themselves the spirit of St. Philip. 

In the evening Mgr. Benson preached again to a congregation of 
some four thousand. On Sunday the church was again crowded, and 
in the evening a procession of Our Lady was the special feature of the 
services, a procession of men made strikingly picturesque by the con- 
trasted habits of the Guild of St. Patrick and the Brothers of the Little 
Oratory. 


PATRONAL FEAST AT KENTISH ToOwWN.—Transferred from the 
24th ult. the Patronal Feast of Our Lady Help of Christians was 
observed on Sunday. The church was tastefully decorated, the Com- 
munions numerous, and all the services of the day thronged. Father 
Innocent Apap, G.P., preached at twelve and Father Herbert, O.S.M., 
in the evening, after which a grand and picturesque procession of Our 
Lady took place. 


CaTHo.ic Boys’ BRIGADE: STAMFORD Hixt~ Company.—This 
flourishing Company have recently held their Sixth Annual Gymnastic 
and Drill Display at Earlsmead School, Broad-lane, South Tottenbam. 
Colonel Bradish, the Brigadier, was in the chair, and was supported 
by the Rev. F. J. Holmes, S.J. (Chaplain of the Company), the Rev, 
Bernard Killion, S.J., the Rev. J. Joyce, (Chaplain of Leyton Com- 
pany), Major Francis J. Hemelryk (Brigade Military Secretary), 





The celebrant and preacher was the Very Rev. J. Dominic Ostendi, 
O.C.D. (Provincial), assisted by the Rev. C. E. Tubbs (chaplain). 

Among the relatives and friends present were noticed Mr. and Miss 
K. O'Dea, Mrs. Tiernan, Miss Matthews, Miss J. Tiernan, Mrs. Cox, 
Miss Garry, Miss Gregory and many others. 


FARM-STREET : CHOIR SUNDAY.—The Farm-street Choir is one 
of three choirs, each with its distinctive style, each perfect in its own 
sphere, the three pre-eminent by common consent, among Catholic 
choirs in London, the Cathedral, the Oratory and Farm-street choirs. 
It is a worthy tradition to maintain, and a heavy responsibility to 
uphold. On Sunday the Farm-street Fathers took the public into their 
confidence. Father Gavin, S.J., who was the preacher for the day at 
the twelve o’clock Mass, appealed to the congregation for a generous 
support on their part of the effort which was made at Farm-street to 
give the greater glory to God by the best gifts of music which they 
could offer in His service. He confided to them the fact that the 
choir cost 4800 a year, and he gave them an opportunity in 
the annual collection which was made that day to share the 
offering. 

At the High Mass, which was celebrated by Father Pollen, S.J., 
with Father Dobson, S.J., as deacon, and Father Strassmaier, S.J., as 
subdeacon, the music was Beethoven in C, the sublime masterpicee 
which has been rehabilitated after a temporary eclipse, and at the Low 
Mass at twelve Elgar’s ‘‘ Ave Verum,” the quartet ‘In hac mensa” 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lauda Sion,” Pearsall’s ‘* Ave Maria,” anda 
duet by Mooret, ‘* Ad te levavi.” In the afternoon Father Nicholson 
preached on ‘* Heaven.” 


























































Corpus CHRISTI, MAIDEN-LANE.—The visitors from the over-seas 
dominions were in great force at Maiden-lane on Sunday at the twelve 
o’clock Mass, among them being Sir Joseph Ward and Miss Ward, Sir 
Edward and Lady Morris, the Attorney-General from Ireland, Mr. 
Redmond Barry and Mrs. Barry, and many others from the neighbour- 
ing hotels. Father McGuckin preached on the love of the Sacred 
Heart. A reception and consecration of the Children of Mary, 
followed by a procession in honour of Our Lady, took place in the 
evening before Benediction. Father Kearney presided and preached. 
Present interest is turned to the month of the Sacred Heart, for which 
two of the most eloquent preachers have been provided, Father Raphael 
Moss, O.P., and Mgr. Benson, and to the patronal feast of Corpus, 
Christi, for which Bishop John Vaughan has been secured as preacher. 
The parish itself is poor of the poorest, yet about 48 a week has to 
be found for ground-rent before a penny can be spent in administration. 
Although poor it is historic. The church is comparatively new, but it 


is the centre of an old Irish colony which dates back to the days of 
Elizabeth. 


West DRAYTON: FATHER DUNPHY’s JUBILEE.—A committee 
has been formed to organise the presentation of a testimonial to the 
Rev. Thomas Dunphy, Rector of St. Catherine’s, West Drayton, who 
completes the 25th anniversary of his priesthood. Father Dunphy has 
been a self-sacrificing priest, whose missionary life has been spent in 
the very poorest districts, and whose solicitude for the poor is well 
known and widely appreciated not only amongst his own people but 
also amongst non-Catholics. Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr. A. E. Brown, Bank House, West Drayton. 


Sr. PaTrick’s, SoHO.—A grand concert under distinguished 
patronage in aid of the St. Patrick’s Schools, Soho, was given in the 
Small Queen’s Hall on Monday evening under the direction of Mr. 
Cassidy. ~The hall was crowded, and the overflow of the audience 
had to be accommodated with seats on the platform, The artists 
included Madame Alice Lakin, Mr. Ernest Clerc, Miss Clara Jecks, 
and many others. Mr. Bernard Crook was the accompanist. 


Oratory Boys’ BrRiGADE.—The Oratory Boys’ Brigade were 
represented at the big Empire Day Review in Hyde Park last Saturday 
by a company and the bugle band, and on arrival at the park were 
drawn up with the 10,000 other representatives of Boys’ Brigades and 
Boy Scouts. During the subsequent march-past, Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts took the salute, and amongst those grouped at the saluting 
base were her Royal Highness the Princess Royal, Princess Alexandra 
of Fife, the Duke of Fife, the Earl of Meath, and a number of the 
Colonial Premiers. The Lord Mayor of London was also present in 
state, accompanied by a large number of Metropolitan Mayors. The 
whole display and march-past were carried out without a hitch by the 
League of Empire. 


Hughes, Smith, McCarthy, G. Payton, and others. The first item 
was a well fought out competition among the juniors and the display of 
energy and skill in surmounting the difficulties of the vaulting-horse and 
parallel bars was evidently much appreciated by the sisters and cousins 
of the lads, to judge by the hearty applause which greeted each athlete. 
This was especially the case when Lionel Vile’s turn came. He was 
the smallest lad on parade, and great credit is due to him for winning 
the first prize of a cricket bat, which was almost as large as himself, 
The second prize, a handsome penknife, went to. Fitzgerald. 
Physical drill with arms followed, and the way in which tbis was 
carried out by a very keen squad earned the well merited encomium of 
“Excellent.” The junior lads again favoured us with a dumb-bell 
display to pianoforte accompaniment, which was quite good. 

Master p. Banfield, of the St. Ignatius’s Choir, then sang in a really 
charming manner a ditty entitled ‘‘ Welcome Pretty Primrose,” accom- 
panied by Father Holmes, S.J. me } 

The next item was a display on the parallel bars, which was carried 
out in a manner to reflect great credit on their drill instructor. The 
prizes here were won by Privates M. Glynn (first) and J, Lawford 
(second), and what was particularly noticeable was that the officers 
turned out and competed with the lads. This example might well be 
taken up in other companies. F ; 

The ambulance display given by the Leyton Company, with Lieut. 
R. Smith in charge, was carried out smartly and sharply, and con- 


holders of the Brigade Trophy will have to look to their laurels. 

Father Holmes then briefly thanked the audience and the parents for 
the support they had given to the Brigade, which showed that they 
knew and appreciated what it was doing for their lads. He also 
thanked the Brigadier and other officials who had come from a distance 
to assist at their display, and, lastly, he thanked the officers for their 
untiring work for the Company. He then called upon the Brigadier, 
who was the first Captain of Stamford Hill Company, to present the 

rizes. 

f The results of the gymnastic prizes have already been given above, 
but the ‘‘Chamberlain Cup” for the lad with the best record during 
the year was won by Private A. Finnigan, with Private C. Dunn second. 
The ‘* Officers’ Cup” for the best non-com. of the’ year was awarded to 
Col.-Sergt. W. Banks, with Sergt.-Drummer ©. Petersen second. 

The Brigadier in the course of a short and earnest address urged the 
lads to increase the numbers on the roll to at least 100, and congratu- 
lated Father Holmes, who had worked for so many years for them, on 
the very healthy condition in which the Company was. He congratu- 
lated Captain Grabam on his promotion to Captain of the Company, 
and in a reminiscent vein. alluded to the fact that when the Company 
was formed Mr. Graham was one of the first recruits. 

Bugle calls, admirably done, were followed by squad and company 
drill, ground set pieces, vaulting horse and running drill and other 
items, all carried out well and keenly, and the evening drew, alas! all 
too rapidly to a close, as all successful evenings always do. 





SOUTHWARE. 


FEAST OF BLESSED JOAN OF ARC AT FARNBOROUGH ABBEY,— 
The feast of the Blessed Joan of Arc has just been celebrated at 
St. Michael’s Abbey, O.S.B., Farnborough, for the first time. The 
celebration began with Solemn First Vespers on Saturday, the officiant 
ce A LAI EEL I DL LEE 

In matters appertaining to Ecclesiastical Art, 7he House of Jones 
and Willis is in a position to give a unique service to its clientéle. 
It embraces every branch of Church craft, and each department has 
its own staff of experts, who specialise on their own exclusive work. 
Artists who devote the whole of their attention to matters eccle- 
siastical furnish exclus¢ve designs for each command. Hence the 
firm can amply justify their claim to be Sfeczalists in Stained Glass 
Windows, Mosaics, Mural Decorations, Oil Paintings, Metals (Gold, 
Silver, Brass, and Iron), Wood, Marble, Stone, Textile Fabrics, 
Embroidery, and Sanctuary Carpets. The firm is content only 
with artistic designs, dependable materials, and excellent crafts- 
manship at ¢rily economical prices. All work is hand-made, and 
can be inspected in actual progress. The Patronage of Royalty, 
the awards of 9 Gold Medals, and the numerous unasked testi- 
monials from the Hierarchy and general public testify to the satis- 
faction given by this firm’s methods. A century’s reputation is too 
precious to be jeopardised by the unworthy execution of a single 
command. Hence the uniformly high standard of all that emanates 
from 43, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 
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EIAMMERSMITH : NazARETH Housn.—A ceremony of clothing and 
profession took place on May 24 in the convent chapel, Nazareth 
House, Hammersmith, when Miss L. Ryan (Sister St. Ambrose) end 
Miss B. Mulholland (Sister M. Longinus) received the white veil, and 
the following novices pronounced; their first vows : Sister Alphonsus 
Gerard (Critchley), Sister Peter Celestine (Tiernan), Sister St. Cyril 
(Gregory), Sister Peter Claver (Clynch), Sister Patricia Mary (Lavin), 
Sister Joseph of the Cross.(Scott), Sister St. Felix (St6bba), Sister M. 
Agatha (Morrissey), Sister M. Constantia (McLennon), Sister St. 
Berchmans, (O’Dea), Sister St. Benedict (Cox), Sister Michael 
Stanislaus (Clarke) and Sister Magdalen Ita (Tuohy). 
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Cardinals, girls representing the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary, May 
Queen with attendants, several statues o: saints embowered in richly 
tinted flowers, the gift in the majority of cases of the Confraternities of 
the mission, several bands, Irish National Foresters, and the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, wearing the distinctive insignia of the societies, 
Brothers of the Third Order, Children of Mary, and in striking contrast 
to the glittering colours provided by the banners carried in the pro- 
cession was a group of Franciscan Capuchin Fathers wearing their 
habits of rough brown cloth. There were nearly 30 different sections 
comprised in the procession. 

The principal streets of Peckham were traversed, the processionists 
singing hymns suitable for the occasion, the accompaniment being 
provided by St. Joseph’s Prize Band and the Peckham Military Band. 
The procession returned to the monastery grounds, where Benediction 
was given at an altar erected for the occasion. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Father Daniel, O.S.F.C., who referred in glowing terms 
to the success which had attended the manifestation of Catholic faith 
witnessed in the public streets of Peckham that day. 


CAMBERWELL: New ScHOOLS.—At a meeting of the Camberwell 
Borough Council last week Councillor Ernest Room stated that satisfac- 
tory arrangements bad now been completed for the purchase of certain 
property within the jurisdiction of the Council which would enable the ~ 
managers of the Catholic schools to proceed with their building scheme 
to provide accommodation for nearly 800 children. Throughout the 
negotiations, which have extended over several months, every assistance 
has been offered to Canon Murnane and his colleagues on the board of 
management to pursue the scheme of reconstruction as expeditiously as 
gorse by the Borough Council, and it is expected that the work will 
ye commenced immediately. The plans of the new schools have been 
deposited with the Education Committee of the London County Council, 
whose opinion is expected in a few days. The cost of the new schools 
is estimated at £8,000. 


Sr, Brepr’s, CLAPHAM PARK.—On Sunday Jast the Feast of St. 
Bede was celebrated at the church dedicated to his name in Thornton- 
road, Clapham Park, S.W. Bishop Butt said a low Mass at 8 o’clock, 
and there was a large number of communicants. Solemn High Mass 
at 11 o’clock was sung by Canon St. John, with the Rev. Father 
Hooley, Rector of St. Bede’s, as deacon, and the Rev. Father — 
Anderson subdeacon. A sermon on the life and work of St. Bede was 
preached by the Very Rev. J, Oswald Turner, C.J., the President of 
Weymouth College. There was a Procession of Our Lady in the 
grounds in the afternoon, and Father Vincent Fitzgerald, O.F.M., 
Forest Gate, preached the evening sermon. The attendance at all the 
services of the day was most satisfactory. 






































































being the Rev. Dom E. Herment, assisted by the Rev. Dom A. 
Wilmart and the Rev. Dom H. Dumaine. On Sunday High Mass 
was sung by the Rev. Dom J. Baucher, assisted by the Rev. Dom H. 
Dumaine and the Rev. Dom F. Gilbert as deacon and subdeacon 
respectively, the cantors being the Very Rev. Dom A. Gatard (Prior) 
and the Rev. Father Bertini. In the evening, after solemn Second 
Vespers of the Feast, an eloquent panegyric was preached by the Very 
Rey. Canon Francis M. Wyndham, O.S.C., of St. Mary of the Angels, 
Bayswater. The rev. preacher, who spcke with a quiet earnestness, 
was thoroughly at home with his subject, and made one feel that he 
himself had fully realised the great moral lesson which he drew from 
the heroic fortitude of the Blessed Joan. Having touched lightly on 
what he termed ‘the military career” of the Blessed, he went on to 
describe, with great effect, the trial, condemnation and death, his 
graphic description of which claimed the undivided attention of the 
whole congregation, some of whom were visibly moved. Canon 
Wyndham is a member of the Commission which has worked so long 
and arduously to bring about the happy result of the beatification of 
the Blessed Joan, and which has not relaxed its labours in order that 
that work, so well begun, may be crowned with the solemn canonisa- 
tion, which, as the rev. preacher informed his audience, he hopes will 
not be long delayed. After the sermon, Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament was given by the Right Rev. Dom F. Cabrol, Abbot of 
Farnborough, assisted by the Rev. Dom A. Wilmart and the Rev. 
Dom H. Dumaine. 

The church, which was hung with the French and English national 
flags and escutcheons—on which was emblazoned the device of the 
Blessed—presented a very striking appearance and amply testified to 
the taste of the Rev. DomG. Meunier (Sub-Prior), who was entrusted 
with the decorations. The sanctuary and altar were also very taste- 
fully arranged with palms and flowers, graciously lent by her Majesty 
the Empress Eugénie for the occasion. There was a very large 
attendance at all the services, the Catholics of Farnborough thus 
showing their high appreciation of the great privilege conferred on the 
Benedictines of the Congregation of France, who, although compelled 
by circumstances already well known to live outside their own country, 
where the feast is universally celebrated, have by special permission 
of the Holy See been enabled to manifest their devotion to the new 
patron of France, and to pay such honour to the Maid of Orleans as the 
Church at present permits, while cherishing the hope that the time is 
not far distant when she will be raised to our altars with the full title 
and dignity of a canonised saint. 

On Thursday, June 1, Solemn High Mass of Requiem was celebrated 
at the Abbey Church (Imperial Mausoleum) for the happy repose of the 
soul of his late Highness the Prince Imperial. After the Mass, which 
was attended by the whole of her Majesty the Empress Eugénie’s 
household, who are at present at Farnborough, the usual Absolutions 
at the Tomb took place. ; 


Str. Mary’s Lopcg, St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The pupils of this 
school obtained: the first prize for High School Class Singing (Junior) 
age under 14, at the Hastings Musical Festival last week. The 
adjudicator was Mr. W. G. McNaught, Mus, Doc., F.R.A.M. The 
Loys sang also at the grand concert given in the evening by the prize- 
winners at the Public Hall, where the Mayor, Mr. R. W. Mitchell, 
M.A., J.P., presented the prizes—that won by this school being a 
marble dining-room clock. The voices of the boys gave evidence of 
the training they had received from Mr. F. H. Hallett, who has 
for many years taught singing at St. Mary’s Lodge. 


CAMBERWELL: DEATH OF Miss Kinc.—We regret to announce 
the death of Miss Annie King, aged 19, only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John King, who died on Ascension Day at the Catholic 
Nursing Home, Lambeth-road, where she had been undergoing a 
course of treatment for anzemia, from which she had been suffering 
for some time. She had derived great benefit from her stay at the 
Institute, and arrangements were being made for her to complete her 
recovery in_the country, but about 5 o’clock in the afternoon of 
Ascension Day a sudden change took place in her condition and she 
died within a quarter of an hour. She was able to call a nurse, whom 
she told she was dying. Fortunately, a priest was in the bouse, who 
gave her the Last Sacraments and anointed her, and she died invoking 
the names of ‘‘ Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. The body was removed to 
the Church of the Sacred Heart on Tuesday evening and received by 
Canon Murnane, Fathers Flanagan and Howard, the choir and the 
Chil!ren of Mary. At 8.30 on Toe morning a Requiem Mass, 
sang by by the choir, took place at the Sacred Heart Church. The 
deceased’s parish priest, Father Arthur Flanagan, conducted the funeral 
service later inthe day at Kensal Green, amidst a large gathering 
of relatives and friends. Miss King, who was a niece of Mr. Thomas 
G. King, K.S.G., will be missed by a wide circle of friends at 
Sees where she was a child of Mary and a member of the 
choir. R.I.P. 


OuTpooR PROCESSION AT PECKHAM.—To Peckham belongs the 
privilege of being the pioneer of outdoor processions in London, and 
from the first occasion, 17 years ago, in spite of much opposition, to the 
present day, processions at Peckham have invariably been aitended by 
large gatherings of Catholics from all parts of the metropolis. The 
procession which took placejlast Sunday was no exception ; and favoured 
with ideal weather for such a gathering, the streets of Peckham were 
thronged with thousands of people, many of whom travelled a con- 
siderable distance in order to witness the great Catholic pageant held 
in honour of Our Lady and her devoted servant St. Francis. 

Peckham, even if it is not entirely Catholic, was at least sympathetic 
with the objects of the procession, and with very few exceptions the 
principal thoroughfares were bedecked with banners stretched across 
the road and containing some expression of Catholic fervour, and the 
houses were decorated with flags, bunting, and clusters of flowers. A 
large force of police was drafted into the district, not indeed in fear of 
any unseemly demonstrations, but in order to cope with the enormous 
crowds which gathered along the line of route. 

Punctually at four.o’clock the procession left the church of Our Lady 
of Seven Dolours in Peckham Park-road, and was preceded by a 
detachment of mounted police and heralds. Amongst the units which 
made up a wonderful display were a number of boys representing )& 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 


PICKERING: THE NEw HALL AnD Tower.—A further stage in 

the progress of the mission at Pickering was marked on Thursday in 
last week, when Father Bryan and his people had the happiness of 
seeing their new parish hall and the tower of the church formally 
opened. With the exception of the spire and a’residence for the priest 
the buildings of the new mission are now complete. The church, which 
has a seating capacity of 450, was opened in December last. The 
tower has been erected to half the proposed height, and the hall, which 
runs in a southerly direction from the church, explains Zhe Yorkshire 
Herald, is 49 feet long and 19 feet 6 inches wide. It will be used for 
lectures and meetings and other social purposes, Above it is a large 
gymnasium, which is at present occupied by the resident priest, Father 
E. H. Bryan, but he will eventually take up bis quarters in the tower. 
The roof is covered with French tiles, and the upper ball has four 
dormer windows. The building is of Pickering limestone, with Weldon 
stone dressing. The cost of the hall and tower is £900. The original _ 
contract price for the whole building was £3,156, but owing to unforeseen 
difficulties there have been some alterations in the plans, and it is 
impossible to estimate the total cost. Father Bryan has already handed 
the builders £2,400, and has succeeded in paying all expenses of 
lighting and heating the church and the laying on of water for cleani 
purposes. Father Bryan is in urgent need of at least £400. Towards 
the funds the Bishop of Middlesbrough gave £20 yesterday, Lady Alice 
Fitzwilliam sent a cheque, a visitor gave £5 5s., and Father Bryan 
received many letters from Bee eh friends, including the Hon. 
Gervase Beckett, M.P., Archdeacon Hutchings, the Rector of Thcrnton, : 
and the vicars of Hovingham, Ebberston, and Newton-on-Rawcliffe. 
_ The ceremony on Thursday opened with High Mass in presence of 
the Bishop of Middlesbrough and the Abbot of Ampleforth Abbey, 
celebrated by Father Celestine Sheppard, O.S.B., Father Justin 
McCann, O.S.B., being deacon, and Brother Gerard Blackmore, O.S.B., 
subdeacon, and Father Dunstan Pozzi, O.S.B., D.D., being master of 
the ceremonies. Kaim’s Mass was sung by the choir from Ampleforth 
Abbey, under the conductorship of Father Dominic Willson, O.S.B. 

The sermon was preached by the Very Rev. Prior Cummins, O.S.B., . 
of Easingwold, who, reports the paper above quoted, referred to this, 
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Ascension Day, as the Coronation Day of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Christ’s Church, he said, was apostolic ; it was universal, and it was 
manifestly one and united amidst a world of jarring sects and contradic- 
tory heresies. It was not driven by the winds of conflicting doctrine, 
nor was it tossed about on the sea of doubt andj uncertainty. That was 
the kingdom which the Lord came to establish on this earth, and which 
should have no end. Some people might ask why the Catholics had 
built a church in that little town. They did so to bring back the 
Church to Pickering, and restore to that ancient town the true 
eucharistic presence of Jesus Christ. For over a thousand years that 
was the faith of the people of Pickering. Was it so at present? For 
over a thousand years their Lord dwelt in that little town in the church 
on the hill. Then came the storm; a rebellion of-self-will swept over 
this land, That rebellion. was successful, and drove out the 
Eucharistic King from the midst of His people, and slew His ministers, 
and desolation reigned where Our Lord had reigned as King. Now 
the Catholic Church had come back to restore to the people of that 

ancient town the ancient faith and the true, real presence of Jesus 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist. 

After the the sermon, Confirmation was administered by the Bishop, 
there being twelve candidates from Kirbymoorside, Hemsley, and 
Filey Convent. The ceremony concluded with Pontifical Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. _ 

_ Luncheon was afterwards served in the new Hall. 

In the evening, the Hall was formally declared open by Mr. 
Mark Sykes. Major J. M. Mitchelson presided over a fairly large 
company. 

The Chairman said his first duty was to express their condolence with 
Sir Tatton and Mr. Mark Sykes in the great and irreparable loss which 
had befallen them by the fire at Sledmere. He could not think 
of anyone except Mr. Sykes, with his courage and energy, who would 

have taken the trouble to go to Pickering that evening under the 
circumstances. ~ 

Mr. Sykes, who was received with enthusiasm, said with regard to 
the kind way in which Major Mitchelson spcke of the disaster at Sled- 


__mere, he would like, as that was his first public appearance since it 


happened, to say that his family were under a debt of undying 


gratitude to all those people who came from far and near and helped 
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to make the disaster more bearable, not only by their sympathy but 
also by the magnificent and courageous work they did. When the 
accurate history of what happened at that fire came to be written he 
thought they would be proud ofthe people of the Yorkshire Wolds for 
the way in which they acted. Had there been lives to be saved, lives 
would have been saved, but it was merely furniture that men actually 
risked their lives for, and went on doing it for two hours 
and a half. It was crises like that which opened their eyes to 
the extraordinary depths of the character of the Youiksbire people. 
If he told them just one little incident he was sure they would 
 appreciateit. A big picture was being taken out by Mr. Prior, a guest, 
assisted by five or six other people and the under-gamekeeper. When 
they got to the landing the roof began dropping on their heads in 
blazing drops, and the under-keeper said, ‘‘ Now, lads, mind you don’t 
_ damage t’ frame.” When they reached the hall they could hardly see 
the way across, and just before they got to the door the under-keeper 
said, ‘‘I say, Mr. Prior, I’ve got those fox pups at t’ kennels; mind 
you don’t forget ’em when you go.” It was when they heard of things 
like that, said Mr. Sykes, that they knew they had the makings of a 
very fine people indeed. Proceeding, Mr. Sykes said that it was 
owing to the efforts of Father Bryan that that hall had been built, and 
what Father Bryan had achieved in Pickering was little short of a 
miracle. Handicapped as he was by deafness he was yet a man who, 
in spite of most cruel physical stroke that a man in his position could 
have, reminded them of the words of Henley in a day of great disaster 
to himself: *‘ My head is blooded but uabowed; I thank thee, God, 
that I am captain of my soul.” Father Bryan was a man fighting 
against enormous odds, always bearing up, and they could be certain 
that those buildings would not be there if it were not that the man who 
had built them had never spared himself, but that the life he lived was 
as hard as that of the anchorites of the Middle Ages. Father Bryan 
was an enormous benefit to Pickering. There were very few towns in 

- the world which could say they had in their midst a man who gave such 
an extraordinary example to all, a man who went on fighting and 
winning all along the line. Mr. Sykes boped that all who used that 
hall would remember the noble exampie given by the splendid Christian 
gentleman whose efforts had been the cause of its erection. He hoped 


the hall would be a great benefit to all in Pickering, no matter of what 
denomination, and he trusted they might long continue to have so fine 
a character as Father Bryan as one of their fellow-citizens, 

On the motion of Mr. Sykes, seconded by Mr. A. R. Cooke, Major 
Mitchelson was thanked for presiding, and his reply concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 

The work of building the church, hall, and tower was in the hands of 
Messrs. Bowman and Sons, of Stamford, and the plans were prepared 
the President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr, Leonard 
Stokes, of Westminster. 





NOTTINGHAM, 


_ SCUNTHORPE : THE New Cuurcu.—The tower of the new church 
of the Holy Souls, from designs by Mr. Kirby, at Scunthorpe, North 
Lincolnshire, has at length reached completion. It stands out as an 
excellent piece of Decorated Gothic work, and is among the few bits of 
good modern architectural work in the locality. Ornate terra-cotta 
panels take the place of the usual louvre windows, above which the 
buttresses taper inwards to balance the bold projecting parapet, and 
give the effect of graceful solidity. The rector (Father Askew) wishes 
to thank all those who have aided in any way towards the completion 
of the external portion of the fabric, and hopes prayerfully that the 
interior will be similarly successfully adorned. 





PLYMOUTH. 


ASHBURTON: THE Mass ResTorep.—On Sunday last at the 
early hour of 7.30 the ancient town of Ashburton, so long deprived 
of the Atoning Sacrifice of the Mass, had the joy and privilege of 
beholding the Eucharistic Oblation restored, through tbe piety and 
devotion of the family of Mlle. Delacote, whose wonderful vocal 
powers have attracted much attention at the Albert Tall and other 
centres. The ancient chief of the Stannary towns, situated in the 
most beautiful part of Devonshire on the slopes of wild Daitmoor, was 
bathed in golden sunlight, and, as to its inhabitants, for the most part 
in sleep, when a carriage driven by a monk of the ancient Order of St. 
Benedict entered the town. Within the carriage rode the Abbot of 
Buckfast. The fine old parish church with the traces of many altars 
and the ritual of the ancient faith is passed. The tower of St. 
Lawrence’s Chapel, now the Grammar School but formerly in the 
precincts of the palace of the Bishops of Exeter, is passed ; so, too, is 
the market-place where for a time during the civil wars Fairfax held his 
beadquarters in the quaint old house decorated with symbols from a 
pack of cards. The carriage stops near the top of the hill, and its — 
occupants are kindly greeted and led through the garden and the house 
to an upper chamber, simply but effectively fitted up as a chapel. After 
the lapse of centuries the voice of the Mass Priest is heard again in 
Ashburton, But still the Faith was continuous, for look around that 
little chapel just opened and already crowded, these are the noble 
people who through the ages of persecution kept it in their hearts, these 
are those linked in blood with the old Bishops of Exeter, Courtenay and 
Stafford and Vesey, these are those who, returning to it, give gifts fir 
the sanctuary, these, too, are the humble poor, dear to Our Lord equally 
with the rich. To such an assembly the Right Rev. Prelate addressed 
a few words of eminently well-chosen encouragement, ccunsel, and 
congratulation. Then again the Mass went on, no emasculated rite, 
and again was held aloft to heaven the golden chalice, flashing with 
diamonds, encrusted with pearls, and containing that which is beyond 
all price and value, the Body and Blood of Him who takes away the 
sins of the world. So again the Mass came back to Ashburton. 





SHREWSBURY. 


INSTALLATION OF A CANON.—The Very Rev. Canon Chambers 
was installed at the Cathedral, Shrewsbury, on May 24, previous to 
the High Mass, coram pontifice, which was sung in honour of the 
Feast of Our Lady Help of Christians, First Titular Patroness of the 
Cathedral. The celebrant was Canon Keegan (Bi:kenhead) ; deacon, 
Canon O’Grady (Staleybridge) ; and subdeacon, Canon J. Walsh 
(Liscard). Canon Barry of Birkenhead, and Canon Craig of Sa’'e, 
Cheshire, acted as sponsors to the new Canon, who after taking the 
oath and making the profession of faith was conducted to his stall by 
the Right Rev. Mgr. Provost Clegg. 
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The Bracing Air of Ventnor 
is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
naking. Escort from London, 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 

PR EBT TET LA LS IT LATED 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St 





MARE, 





CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CCEUR, WESTON-SUPER- 


Under the Patronage of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barron. 


A Home Convent School has now been opened 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 
receive a limited number of pupils, to whom they 
wish to devote individual attention. 
special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games. 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, which 
is quite apart from the school. 


For particulars apply to the Rev, Mother, 


LOVELY STROUD. 





CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS. - 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best Euglish and French 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Needlework. Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for. 

Apply to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackpool. 
They offer Seemann tee a a a eee a 


DOORESCLE ABBEY, 
Ghent, Belgium. 


Thoroughly modern education for English 
and Colonial girls. French and German 
spoken daily, French, German, and English 
certificated mistresses. Home comforts. Out- 
door games; swimming. Special attention 


Lady 








Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


Hous of Residence in connexion with the 
“ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
fuillow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private reoms, Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev, Mother. 


ERC ME 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire, Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c, The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. For particulars apply Rev. Mother 
Privress. 

St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 
Stivud, Gioucester, 





S!: 


paid to health, 
Pension £42 per annum. 
Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium. 


JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers 


For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session 
apply to 


\BROTHER GEORGE, ; 
St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 
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1 

ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,’ 
C CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 

ienna, &c. f 
Mee ‘Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. ae 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. a 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 


English and Foreign Teachers. 
N.8.—The one are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


0 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. , 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 

SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL oaareaees 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. 3 
N.Be The Comment is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


—_——— 


ae a SLOSS AR ARE OS DET ST 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood. ) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce, 


U BSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








x, St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 


2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
ee Branches. es 

rospectuses on application. 
The Convent is a centre for Oxford Locals. 


Be eee ona ee ae ae er 
ONVENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIBS 
(REGISTERED). 


The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


ior education. 
eee for the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


ti : 
Pee een Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 


und, 
eapely to Rev. Mother. 


i a ae PT ee ieee 
T, FRANCIS XAVIER'S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
New Term began January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


(aon veN OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education. Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinatioas. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF Jrsus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 


versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 


per cent. Passes in Music usually roo per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 








ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 


Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply REV. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum, 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions. 

For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


YX AVERIAN COLLEGE, MayFizLp, 
SUSSEX, 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 
Sound religious and commercial training, 
‘ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
tions, 





Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN'S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 
situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


Beautifully 


apply to the Brother 





AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 
Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR. 


ST. MARY'S ABBEY, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For furthér particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy,. 
Professions and Public Schools, 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 








READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
*€ Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 


HicuH CLass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Younc LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date. 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German. 


BEX EDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL AporaTion), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air ; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements, English 
1n all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Musicand Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 





SLEELAD VIA 


Finishing School for Girls, 
‘| Advantages: Winter in sunny Italy, 
summer in Switzerland and Germany. 


| Lessons from the best masters in Music 
and Art. 


{| Lectures in Italian, French, German, 
Spanish and English by University 
Professors and others. 


{ Special 
lessons. 


private and conversational 


‘| Chaperonage to Concerts; frequent 
visits to Basilicas, Art Galleries, 
Museums, and the splendid ruins of 
Rome and its environs. 


{J If desired—tours to Naples, Florence, 
Milan, and Venice. Atmosphere and 
comforts of a cultured and Christian 
home, with the devoted care of Nuns 
speaking one’s own tongue. Pleasant 
intercourse with foreign pupils of good 
social standing. ; 


§] Iighest references indispensable. . 


For Prospecius apply to: 


The Rev. Mother, Stella Viae College, 
271, Via Nomentana, ROME, ITALY. 





ST. MARY’S LODGE, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Preparatory School for boys from 
6 to 13 years ofage. Under the 
Patronage of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and his 
lordship the Bishop of Southwark, 


Lor Prospectus apply to Miss Stevens. 


















FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 


TAUNTON. 


Boarding School for Young 
Ladies of the Upper Classes. 


The Convent is situated in its own grounds 
in a healthy and beautiful part of Somerset. 
shire. Special care and attention is given 
to the individual training of the children, 
both physical and intellectual ; the homelike 
arrangements of this long established school 
facilitating this. Pupils prepared for Ex. 
aminations if desired. 

Apply to the Rev. Mother Abbess. 





THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CGiURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
atronage of-the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. 


The Convent is beautifully situated in 1ts own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a_ high-class education, 
French and German are included in the curriculum, 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 
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CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


for particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 
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R. LLOYD GEORGE’S 
NV | suggestion that consulta- 
tions between groups of 
members and the Government with 
a view to clearing the way of the Insurance Bill in Com- 
mittee has been the subject of further explanations from the 
Prime Minister. Whilst welcoming the offer to place the 
actuarial calculations cn which the Bill had been based at 
the service of members, Mr. Balfour pointed out that the 
plan of this Committee consulting with the Government 
would be extremely difficult to carry out. The plan 
involved an unofficial committee sitting concurrently with 
the Committee stage in the House and having no power to 
bind those outside itself. Then the doctors and friendly 
societies had grave objections to the Bill; their opinion 
was that they would suffer under it severely. He did not 
think that these bodies would under the circumstances be 
content unless their case was argued out in public and 
before the House. Nor did he think it would be possible 
to do anything in private which would diminish the stress 
of debate with regard to these matters. In reply, Mr. 
Asquith explained that Mr, Lloyd George’s suggestion had 
been misunderstood. The proposal was not that the con- 
sultations should go on concurrently with the discussion in 
the whole House. It was rather that it should be antici- 
patory. The object was, in fact, to establish a kind of 
clearing house of information, and this, it was felt, would 
greatly simplify the discussion of details in Committee, 
There was no intention that any such body, however. con- 
stituted, should bind the action of any party in the House. 
Mr. Redmond explained that the Nationalists had appointed 
a Committee, and Mr. Lloyd George expressed regret that 
the Unionists did not seem prepared to do the same. To 
this Mr. Balfour replied that there was a great difference 
between the Unionist party on the one hand and either the 
Irish or Labour party on the other. ach of the latter had 
its own particular party point of view to safeguard The 
Unionist party had not a Unionist view of this Bill, and 
there was no special interest which they had to look after in 
the same sense as had the Irish party or the Labour party, 
The Liberal party was, perhaps, i in the same position. After 
this the House went into Committee of Supply on the 
Scottish Estimates. 
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Though most of the English and Welsh 
—pUAL_ ___ members had left town two days before, 
Se AND. Scottish members remained to discuss Mr. 


Maclean’s Small Landholders Bill; which 


seeks to inaugurate a dual ownership system such as was | 


proposed in the Government Bill rejected by the Lords. 
In moving the Second Reading, Mr. Maclean pointed to the 
decline in the rural population of Scotland revealed by the 
Census, and declared that the decrease in small holdings was 
being brought about by the over-development of deer 
forests and the growth of huge sheep farms. Captain 
Murray, who seconded, said that it was the industrious, 
hard-working crofters and small farmers who were leaving 
to settle on the Jand in Canada and elsewhere, anda Bill 
to increase the number of small holdings and give the people 
a better interest in the land they tilled, though it would not 
stop emigration would at least check the strength of the 
flow. Security of tenure was the bedrock of the Bill. The 
rejection of the Bill was moved by Mr. H. Hope on the 
ground that it failed to recognise the different conditions 
prevailing in different parts of the country, and extended 
the system of dual ownership which had failed in Ireland to 
the whole of Scotland. The Bill had created feelings of 
unrest and insecurity among all the Scottish tenant farmers ; 
and as regarded those with holdings of 150 acres and over 
it would render them all liable to ejection on the expiration 
of their leases. It would, too, discourage the spending of 
the landlords’ capital in the provision of better housing 
accommodation. Mr. Younger, in seconding, pointed out 
that with respect to the tide of emigration from Scotland, 
which was chiefly flowing to Canada, statistics collected at 
Glasgow and other ports showed that agricultural labourers 
were a comparatively small percentage of the emigrants and 
that the majority were artisans and skilled workmen. Mr. 
Balfour admitted that. the tendency to rural depopulation 
was inevitable under present circumstances, but urged that 
everything should be done to keep as many people as 
possible on the land. It was not the existing system of land 
tenure that was responsible for the drift in the population. 
On the whole, probably the best system they could see 
adopted in Scotland was not an exclusive system of anything. 
By this Bill, under the guise of establishing a large number 
of small owners, a serious blow was being dealt at two great 
interests in the country, one at the large farmers, whose 
tenure of their farms would become doubtful, and the other 
at the continued expenditure of capital by the landlords. 
Was there ever a party which had an Irish Minister who 
was perpetually tearing his hair because he could not get 
money to turn dual owners into freeholders, and at the 
same time a Secretary for Scotland who was tearing his 
hair because he could not get a Bill passed to create, in a 
part of the ccuntry where they had never existed, the very 
class which they were trying to buy into freeholders in 
Ireland? They forgot in one debate all the principles which 
they preached and voted for in another debate. To this 
speech the Lord Advocate replied in a vein of optimistic 
praise of the Bill, and ultimately the amendment was 
negatived without a division, which, as Mr. Balfour had 
pointed out, would have bzen useless considering the 
condition of the attendance. The House then rose for 
the Whitsuntide recess, to resume on Tuesday, June 13. 


A straight talk between Sir Edward 
Grey and the Colonial Premiers served 
to clear away many misapprehensions 
about the Declaration of London. For 
instance, speaking of the conditions 
under which goods which were conditional contraband 
would be liable to capture, Sir Edward pointed out that 
if the Declaration were ratified, if we found a difficulty 
in clearing the whole of the Atlantic of an enemy’s cruisers, 
it would be possible for goods to be consigned to. a neutral 
port in Europe, and all we should have to do would be to 
protect the passage of those goods across the Channel to 
one of our own ports. If the British Navy could not 
do that, the.war would be over as we should be beaten. 
As to what constituted a base of supply, he did not think it 
could possibly be interpreted to mean every port from 
which there was arailway. The meaning of the term was 
well understood. Mr. Asquith pointed out that Article 33 
was the governing Article, and it was there set out that 
nothing was liable to capture unless it was shown to be 
destined for the use of the armed forces or a Government 
Department. Unless that were proved, the goods in ques- 
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tion were not liable to capture. Sir E. Gr i 

whole question of confab was not ee big ee 
times thought, because we, in this couutry, could not be 
oes aa ei If we could not keep the sea 
clear in time of war for supplies comi iti 
flag, we should not be Sle fc jetienes Sree eae 
phould be. brought to our knees. 
interference with the British fla 

interference with the neutral fog i: Oaly sane 
could secure our safety in time of war—namely. the 
supremacy of the British Fleet. That being maintained 
these other points were of comparative insignificance. 
After a prolonged discussion Sir 
Minister of New Zealand, moved: 
after full consideration and debate, 
of the Declaration of London.” Mr. Asquith said the 
Government would welcome the passing of the resolution 
He regarded the Declaration as a tremendous step in 
advance. First of all there was a code of 


If we could prevent 


“That the Conference, 


what existed before, and the settin i 

International Court which taiohtr hie eee 
tially for the administration of that code. 

Great Powers ofthe world into agreement ‘oem 
that marked such a tremendous and significant stage on the 
road that they all hoped to travel that it would be an 
Immense encouragement to the Conference, whatever views 
they might entertain as to particular provisions agreed to 
on a general resolution of the kind proposed. By ratifying 
the Declaration now they did not in the least prejudice 


their freedom of action in regard to” advocating further — 


improvements in the future. In the event the resoluti 
. esolution 
ee ees Y eed Premiers of Canada, New Zealand, 

ou rica and Newfoundland. The Australi i 
did not vote. see 
Mrs. Henry Fawcett, 
deputation from the Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies to the Premier of 
_ Australia, said: “ We desire to welcome 
you as the official representative of the women as well 
as the men of the Colonies, 

ticians have talked about the suffrage, in 

c our countr 
you have established what others talk aBonE We are 
also anxious to wait on you to express our gratitude 


HOW WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE WORKS 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


for the strong resolutions passed in the Parliament of the 


Australian Commonwealth. We should be glad to hear 
from you your opinion of the results of Women’s Suffrage 
in Australia, its effect on domestic life, . 
a ae oa industrial conditions.” In reply, Mr. Fisher 
said that he was in a particularly ha iti i 

regard to the subject eae dca Or Pihonecceas 
made by the President of the National 
in no difficulty. 
“‘stands inno danger whatsoever from the effect of Women’s 
Suffrage. I have never advocated anything but the equality 
of men and women in regard to representation. On 
domestic life, the granting of the vote has had no deteriorat- 
ing effect. On the contrary, I believe that not only are 
women better citizens on account of it, but their education 
is widened thereby. The effect on them has been good.” 
Regarding the status of women and their industrial posi- 


Union placed him 


Joseph Ward, the Prime — 


approves the ratification © 


vance. International Law, 
which, while not perfect, was an enormous improvement on 


be trusted to act impar- — 


introducing a 


That the request, — 


“The country I represent,” he said, — 


| 


3 
: 


our population, and we 


lt ta 


Pe ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ae ee 


In other countries ‘poli- ’ 


the status of women, 


tion, Mr. Fisher said that the franchise had had a very good — 


effect, and he believed there were stil] 
come. 
healthiest countries. After the granting of the vote, ques- 
tions relating to the lives of women and children had 
had more sympathetic and systematic treatment and 
administration regarding them had been more effectively 
organised. There had been no strong party gains, but 
social legislation had doubtless improved. The whole 
history of the Movement showed that. In the early 
days of the struggle, its opponents, even Radicals, 
had said twenty-five years ago they feared the effect of 
Women’s Suffrage on State affairs, but on no question of 
national importance, said Mr. Fisher, had thé vote proved 
detrimental ; and after ten years, not only bad opponents 
withdrawn their opposition, but he thought it no injustice to 
say, that they subsequently became: its most ardent 
supporters. Women’s Suffrage became a test question, and 
you could not now find a candidate on any public platform 
in Australia who would declare himself hostile to it 
Questioned by Mrs. Fawcett as to the effect on women’s 
wages of the vote, Mr. Fisher replied, that after the grant- 
ing of the Franchise the Federal Parliament had taken a 


better reforms to 


Australia and New Zealand were now two of the — 


Slee Fe 
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decided step in insisting that women’s work should be 
properly remunerated ; the minimum wage had been also 
enforced in Australia, and was the same for both sexes. In 
New South Wales the minimum wage for women in 
Government employment was fixed at £110. “Since the 
granting of the vote,” said Mr. Fisher, ‘‘ women’s interests 
in those matters have had kind treatment. This is a 
fact.” Mrs. Swanwick, having commented upon the fear of 
male trade-unionists in England that the open competition 
of women would injure the market for men, Mr. Fisher 
said: ‘Our experience has shown us that men have no 
need to distrust the influence of the women’s vote in this 
direction. Such fears have existed amongst the Australian 
Radicals also, but they have now disappeared.” The 
deputation withdrew, after thanking the Premier most 
warmly for the extreme interest and sympathy which he 
had shown during the interview. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
HOW THE INSURANCE being made to understand that the 
BILL WILL AFFECT . : 
THE SALE OF patent Medical profession possesses a very 
"MEDICINES. efficient organisation, and is in effect 
a very powerful Trade Union. The 
consequences are likely to be more or less disturbing to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s calculations as to the probable cost of 
the Insurance Bill. But there is another menaced interest, 
the claims of which he may also have to consider. The 
people who patent medicines are likely to be affected by 
the Bill, if less directly, quite as surely. The great charm 
of the ordinary patent medicine is understood to be the 
fact that it presents an easy way of avoiding a visit to a 
-_doctor. But, under the Insurance Bill, some fifteen million 
- people will have doctor’s advice for nothing. The great 
advantage of the patent medicine for those fifteen millions 
at once disappears. A writer in Zhe Times gives some very 
interesting figures to show the enormous scale upon which 
these patent medicines are sold,-and sold presumably to the 
millions who, when the Insurance Bill becomes law, will 
have no doctors’ fees to pay. ‘‘ The extent of the interests 
vested in patent medicines can be roughly estimated from 
the revenue derived from medicine stamp duty. During 
the ten years ended March 31, 1910, the amount was 31 
million pounds sterling in England and Wales and Scotland. 
The number of licensed vendors of proprietary medicines is 
over 40,000. The duty payable on medicines of a value of 
1s. and under is 134d., on medicines of a value exceeding 
1s. and not exceeding 2s. 6d., 3d., and on medicines of a 
value exceeding 2s. 6d. but not exceeding 4s. 6d. In 
stating the annual amount derived from this source the 
Board of Customs and Excise does not indicate how the 
revenue is made up, but it is common knowledge among 
chemists and other retail dealers that most of the patent 
medicines sold consist of packages of the value of ts. or 
less. If, for the purpose of making a rough calculation, it 
is assumed that all the stamped proprietary remedies sold 
are of the value of 1s., it follows that during the ten years 
the sum expended on these commodities in Great Britain 
was something like £26,000,000, and that the number of 
packages sold was over 500,000,000.” It is important to 
note that the medicine stamp duty is charged only in the 
case of medicines in which proprietary right is claimed and 
medicines of secret composition which are recommended as 
cures for specific diseases. Ordinary remedies sold by 
chemists are not liable to the duty when their composition 
is published. 
Speaking at the dinner given at the 
SIR EDWARD GREY National Liberal Club to Mr. Carnegie in 
meee eet recognition of his efforts in the cause of 
international peace, Sir Edward Grey 
naturally referred to the much discussed question of 
arbitration. He really thought some progress was now 
being made. Two things especially were making progress 
in men’s minds, which, as they progressed, would diminish 
the probability of war. One was the increasing sense 
which nations had of the burden of the expenditure upon 
armaments. That was being increasingly felt in Europe. 
There were pitfalls even in such well-intentioned matters 
as discussions on international peace, and it was now and 
then supposed that if any individual in any country dwelt 
upon the pressure of war expenditure he did so because he 
thought his own country was breaking down under the 
burden. Let him say at once this pressure was being 
increasingly felt in the great countries of Europe, and, he 
thought, more heavily in some of them than in this country, 
thanks to our fiscal system, and our recent adjustments of 


taxation. ‘The hope of the matter was that it was being felt 
in Europe generally, because if they were to have anything 
really effectively operative in diminishing expenditure on 
armaments it must be something which made countries come 
together. They could not move alone on this question. 
They must have company. The burden. was being 
increasingly felt, partly because of the growing aspirations 
amongst those who possessed the greatest share of political 
power in democratic European countries for more security 
and the general raising of the level of life. He hoped there 
was another force also at work. People were realising that 
in its financial and economic results war between two great 
nations was bound increasingly to become a disaster not 
only to themselves, but to other great nations taking no part 
in it, and that even as between the two nations themselves 
it was quite possible that even in the most successful war 
the victor might really lose more than he gained. That 
was being realised because of the growing interdependence 
of the great centres of wealth upon each other, 


In our article last week on M. 
Schollaert’s Education Bil), which is now 
before the Belgian Parliament, we pointed 
out how the provisions for rendering free 
education freely and equitably available to the children by 
handing over to parents the cost of their schooling had 
aroused bitter opposition on the part of the Liberals and 
Socialists. arly this week it appeared that this opposition 
was so serious as to threaten a Ministerial crisis. On 
Tuesday the Brussels correspondent of Zhe Morning Post 
telegraphed as follows: “The Liberal and Socialist Groups 
of Deputies who are opposed to the measure have adopted 
a policy of obstruction in Parliament and the position is 
assuming a somewhat disquieting character. King Albert 
has consulted several politicians, including, among others, 
MM. Cooreman, Beernaert, Woeste, and Dupont, and 
subsequently he had an interview with M. Schollaert, 
Chief of the Cabinet. It appears likely that, in order to 
meet the difficulty, his Majesty will decree a dissolution of 
the Senate and Chamber, thus causing an appeal to the 
country on the proposed law.” As we go to press no 
further definite news upon the situation is forthcoming. ~ 
There was a crowded attendance at the Chamber of 
Deputies on Wednesday afternon in expectation of some 
statement on the part of the Ministry, but no declaration 
was made. In some quarters it is asserted that the King’s | 
consultation of politicians of different parties is somewhat of 
anew departure. It appears too that M. Woeste, one of 
the Ministers, is in disagreement with his colleagues. He 
was opposed to referring the proposed educational law— 
from which the present trouble has arisen—to a Special 
Commission. The General Council of the Belgian Work- 
men’s Party has held a hurriedly-summoned meeting and 
passed a resolution appealing to the workmen to struggle 
against the Government and against the Education Bill. 


BELGIAN LIBERALS 
AND THE 
SCHOOLS BILL, 


Trouble has again broken out in 

RENEWED RIOTING the Aube district, which is dissatisfied 
IN THE . s . 
CHAMPAGNE pistricrs, With the ‘findings of: the Conseil 
d’Etat on the question of the delimi- 

tation of the Champagne country. The origin of the 
discontent will be remembered. In 1908 the Delimita- 
tion Law declared in favour of the Marne district as the 
country of the true champagne. This decision was 
reiterated and confirmed by a pronouncement last February 
which forbade wine from other districts being sold as 
champagne. The result was an outbreak of serious 
rioting. ‘Faced by this demonstration, the Government 
tried to evade the responsibility of coming to a definite 
decision. Committees of inquiry were appointed to 
investigate the question, and when the subject was raised in 
the Chamber it was announced that the matter was to be 
referred to the Conseil d’Etat. But the suggestion of 
concession to the demands of the Aube infuriated the 
people of the Marne into resistance.” A few days ago the 
Conseil d’Etat announced its decision, which is in effect 
a victory for the Marne district. Is is laid down that 
the existing delimitation is to be maintained, but that a new 
area is to be formed to include the Aube wine-growing 
communes, the products of which are called ‘‘ Champagne 
de la Deuxiéme Zone.” The wines from this district may 
not be stored in the cellars reserved for true champagne, 
and even if they are nzixed with wines from the Marne 
they will still have to bear the label of inferiority. It was 
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scarcely to be expected that such a decision would pacify 
the malcontents in the Aube district. On Monday evening 
three hundred vignerons marched into Bar-sur-Aube from 
the neighbouring communes and came into collision 
with the gendarmes and Dragoons in front of the 
Hotel de Ville. Stones and bottles were thrown and 
three gendarmes injured. The Dragoons charged and 
dispersed the crowd. All the cafés in the town were closed, 
and vigorous measures taken to preserve order. Later 
another body of wignerons who were advancing gn the town 
were driven back by the troops. On Tuesday, according to 
the Zc/air, Bar itself was in a state of siege. All roads 
were guarded by troops, The excitement was spreading 
throughout the district. The tocsin had been sounded, 
guns fired, and fires lighted on the hills as signals to rally. 
The Central Committee of the wine-growers at Bar-sur- 
Aube adopted an order of the day protesting against the 
decision of the Council of State. It is stated that they will 
request its representatives in Parliament to demand the 
abolition of the delimitation. A telephone message which 
arrived late on Tuesday evening represented the situation as 
somewhat alarming. The wine-growers had again assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Bar-sur-Aube, and soon came into 
collision with the military. The disaffected men offered 
stubborn resistance to the soldiers, at whom revolver shots 
were fired. Revolvers were also turned upon the dispatch 
riders employed. According to the latest details the 
attitude of the wine-growers was of so threatening a 
character that a pitched battle was expected to commence 
at any moment. Meanwhile it is expected that many 
municipal councils will resign and that the municipal 
and administrative life of the Department will be again 
suspended. The Central Committee of the vigwerons has 
declared that the findings of the Conseil d’Etat are illegal 
since that body had no right to create a new zone, and that 
it will carry on an agitation in favour of the suppression of 
delimitation. Ata Cabinet Council on Wednesday, it was 
determined that the Decree embodying the findings of the 
‘Conseil d'Etat should be presented to the President for 
signature on the following day, and that it should be accom- 
panied by two Government Bills for the prevention of 
fraud. But the Aube representatives wanted to interpellate 
the Government, and asked for a postponement of the final 
decision. They were, however, informed by M. Perrier 
that the interpellation must be postponed till the Bills were 
before the Chamber. This rendered the situation so acute 
that Ministers consulted with M. Monis, and as a result, 
agreed to delay the Decree till the day after the presentation 
of their two Bills. 


For many weeks past the Mirdite tribe, the 


waiRDirne rw Most powerful in Albania, has maintained an 
uncertain attitude in the struggle against the 


REVOLT. 


Turks. They had held aloof for so long that 
it was generally believed the efforts of their former chief, 
Prenk Bib Doda, and the Abbot, Mgr. Pruna Docchi, in 
behalf of peace and submission, had been successful. 
Early in the week, however, the Zzmes correspondent in 
Cettigne cabled the news that the whole tribe bad revolted 
and were attacking the Turkish garrison of Alessio. A 
Provisional Government has been appointed at Oroshi, and 
Albanian autonomy proclaimed. As the great Mirdite 
tribe can command ten thousand rifles this news means a 
serious addition to the difficulties of the Porte. Com- 
menting upon the message from Cettigne, Ze Times says : 
“The Mirdites are much the largest of the Albanian tribes, 
and, unlike their neighbours, they are all of one religious 
faith, a circumstance which presumably adds to their 
internal cohesion. They are all Roman Catholics, and, 
like the Roman Catholics of Albania, they stand under the 
religious protectorate of Austria-Hungary.” From a military 
point of view, the revolt would have been better timed if it 
had taken place before the Turkish forces under Torgut Pasha 
had been able to press the tribes along the Montenegrin 
frontier for so many weeks. It is quite possible that the 
Turks may be able to secure a decisive success in this part 
of the field before finding it necessary to pay serious atten- 
tion to the Mirdites. But if they are wise the advisers of 
the Sultan will go a long way to satisfy the claims of the 
new insurgents by some concession to Albanian sentiment. 


We have dealt at length in our leading 
columns with the situation in Portugal, and 

AND STATE . 
IN PORTUGAL, Shown the drastic nature of the Decree enact- 
ing the Separation between Church and State. 


Here, however, may be noted a further sign that the 
Government is not altogether comfortable as to the con- 
sequences of its edict. According to an Exchange telegram 
published in Zhe Morning Post on Thursday, an official 
note has been issued which indicates that already modifica- 
tions are being introduced. For it appears that the Govern- 
ment has decided that an inventory for the purposes of 
confiscation shall be made only of the property of the 
churches, no steps being taken in regard to the property of 
the clergy and the religious congregations. This statement 
has made a good impression in some quarters. It is also 
reassuring to learn that, as far as British church property is 
concerned, the Minister for Foreign Affairs during a confer- 
ence with the British Minister in Lisbon gave the assurance 
that this would be respected. This last announcement is 
in pleasant contrast with the fate which befell British ecclesi- 
astical property iu France under the rule of M. Combes 
when the property of the Benedictines at Douay was con- 
fiscated with only a half-hearted expostulation from the 
British Government of the day. 


As announced in another column, Mr, 


MR. MARK SYKES Mark Sykes has consented to contest 


WILL STAND 


FOR CENTRAL HuLL, Central Hull for the vacancy caused by 


the unseating of Sir H. Seymour King. 
There is no announcement yet of a Liberal candidate. Sir 
R. Aske was invited last Friday night to come forward 
again, but the Radical Council have not as yet been able to 
make any announcement. In an interview with a representa- 
tive of The Morning Fost, Mr. Sykes explained that his 
position with respect to the Parliament Bill is that of his 
leaders. The Bill must be amended in such a way, he said, 
as to give the people some control over the House of 
Commons. On the subject of the payment of members he 
takes a middle course. While not opposed to it ia principle, 
he thought that before any member was paid he should be 
free from the financial assistance or control of any organisa- 
tion or any individual. At present he recognised that it 
was impossible for a poor man to face unassisted the 
expenses of a Parliamentary election, and the result was 
that every man without considerable private means of his 
own must rely either upon a corporation or an individual 


in order to get into Parliament, and that corporation or 


individual might control his movements while he was there. 
At present the unpaid man could always do as Mr. Belloc 
did, and retire if he objected to control, but if a seat in 
Parliament represented an annuity of £400 terminable at 


the will of a caucus or an individual, the control became — 
He- 


much more serious and much more difficult to resist. 
thought that the cost of Parliamentary elections could be 


reduced to a comparatively trifling sum, and in support of © 


this opinion he pointed out that the cost of a County Council 
election in the East Riding, covering an area containing 
four Parliamentary divisions, was something between £400 
and £600. 


-It was officially announced late on Thurs- 

BIRBECK BANK Gay afternoon that the Birkbeck Bank has 
SUSPENSION. suspended payment. The directors in their 
statement say: “On considering the balance- 

sheet for the year ended March 31, as audited, the 


directors find that the ordinary depreciation in the market 


price of the securities held by the bank, including gilt-edge 
securities, represents a sum which they feel does not justify 
them in continuing the banking business of the Society 
without a reconstruction of its financial position. The 
directors consider that the deficiency between the assets 
and liabilities does not exceed £375,000, against which the 
Society holds guarantees which it is anticipated will realise 
at least £300,000. Mr. Plender, of Messrs. Deloitte and 
Co., who has investigated the accounts, considers that the 
deficiency would be more safely put, by adding a sum of 
approximately £400,000 to the above amount. Owing 
to the Acts under which the Society is constituted 
a reconstruction can only take place under a winding-up 
order of the Court, and a petition has accordingly been 
presented to-day, under which all necessary steps will be 
taken to protect the assets, and to avoid loss to creditors 
and members. It is anticipated that arrangements can be 
made by which creditors can receive an immediate instal- 
ment of at least ros. in the 4.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE PERSECUTION IN PORTUGAL. 


HE General Election in Portugal has resulted in the 
complete success. of the Republican candidates. 

As they had no opponents, this is perhaps the less 
surprising. It may be said that this statement only puts 
the difficulty one step further back and brings us to the 
question—Why did no representatives of the Monarchy 
offer themselves for election? It is a partial answer, but 
only a partial one, to point out that all the monarchical 
newspapers have been suppressed, and that sympathisers 
with the Monarchy are being arrested and thrust into 
prison in all parts of the country. That at first sight may 
seem a complete and even, in its way, a satisfactory explana- 
ttion of the fact that the supporters of the Government 
were allowed a walk-over in every constituency in Portugal. 
But here again it is impossible not to ask the further 
question—How is it that this Government of yesterday, 
set up ina night by a mutinous soldiery, is able so to 
terrorise the land that not one of its opponents will venture 
even to show his face at the polls? Inevitably the further 
~ question comes—Are the people, that is the majority of the 





people, being terrorised at all? The sentences of proscrip- 


» 


- majority of the people towards the Monarchy is the ques- 


2 


tion and exile and imprisonment are evidence enough that a 
minority is being coerced, but it is not so clear that the 
nation, as 4 whole, has any active regrets for the KiNc. 
Probably the rather sordid ending of the Monarchy, and 
the fact that the Royal Exile has not even thought it worth 
while to make any public protest to the Courts of Europe, 
have done much to chill the sympathies of his supporters 
at home. Anxiety about the safety of jewels may under 
- the circumstances to be natural enougb, but it does not 
suggest any immediate intention of landing upon the coast of 
Portugal. But far more important than the attitude of the 


tion of their position in face of the new war of persecution 
which is now being openly waged against the Church. Here 
we are dealing not with the forms of government but 
with its fundamental realities. Certainly it is hard to 
believe that the majority of the nation, however torn with 
Gissensions or disheartened and _ disillusioned with the 
Monarchy, or momentarily overawed by a determined and 
well-drilled minority, can permanently acquiesce in such 
legislation as has been imposed upon the country by the 
dictators without even waiting for Parliament. 

In the case of a backward country like Portugal, where 
communication is slow and the school system undeveloped, 
the danger is that it may be a long time before the people, 
especially in the rural districts, come to understand what is 
being done in their name. For this reason much import- 
-ance attaches to the two documents we publish this week— 
the Encyclical Letter of Prus X. and the joint protest of the 
Portuguese Hierarchy. That the latter document has “ got 
home” is shown by the fact that several Bishops are already 
suffering imprisonment for their share in it, and by the efforts 
which are being made to hunt down and seize even stray 
copies of it. It is a refreshingly straightforward document 
and calls a spade a spade; and we have great pleasure in 
-translating it and so securing for it readers in every corner 
of the world. But of graver consequence, and certainly not less 
unwelcome to the Government of Portugal, is the Pontifical 
Letter. The Hoty Farner first draws attention to the 
violent expulsion of the religious orders and the confiscation 
_of their property, to the suppression of the public feasts of 
the Church, to the abolition of the oath as the sanction to 
testimony in the Law Courts, to the prohibition of Christian 
-teaching in the schools, and to the thrusting of bishops out of 
-their sees. All these things were done, not by law or with the 
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sanction of Parliament, but by the simple decree of a crew 

| of mutineers in ahurry. But the immediate purpose of the 
Encyclical is to put on record the public protest of the 
Holy See against the edict which had decreed the separa- 
tion of the Church and State. To speak of the new Decree 
as merely separating the Church from the State would be 
to convey a very imperfect idea of its object. Its aim 
is the capture and annexation of the Church by the State. 
Ifthe Separation, even on the lines of the present law, had 
been effected after negotiations with the Holy See had 
proved futile, at least the outward decencies would have 
been observed. But the new Government was anxious to 
confront Parliament with a faz? accompli and so preferred 
to violate the Concordat without any reference to the other 
party to the contract. The property of the Church in lands 
and money—all the endowments of her clergy—are 
appropriated. The Lisbon correspondent of Zhe Times 
telegraphed on Monday: “It is officially stated that the 
Government securities held by the clergy—mostly legacies 
to the Church—which will be confiscated by the State 
exceed £5,000,0co in value. In addition, there are lands 
and other property not yet appraised.” At the same time, 
there seems some desire not quite to kill the goose that lays 
the golden eggs. The stream of charity which flows for the 
service of Gop is not to be choked up altogether. Men 
may still give for the support of the clergy and the good of 
religion, but the funds must be administered by persons 
appointed by the State, and with liberty to intercept a third 
part of the contributions and to apply it “to purposes of 
civil beneficence.” And this tolerant Government will even 
allow people to contribute to the building of churches—only 
it must be on the understanding that at the end of a certain 
term of years the buildings become the property of the 
State. 

Having thus suitably arranged for the robbery of the 
Church in the present and the future, the new law goes on 
to enact special disabilities for the clergy. The control of 
public worship is to be handed over to associations of 
laymen. Priests are ineligible. Again, it is made illegal 
to read a Bishop’s Pastoral in church, or to publish it in 
any way, without the previous permission of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. Processions are forbidden, and 
the clergy may not wear their cassocks in the streets—for 
it seems that the sight of a cassock is irritating to 
Republicans of the Portuguese type. Again, young 
ecclesiastical students before they begin to study theology 
are to be forced into the public /cées, in which the text- 
books and the professors are both selected and approved 
by the Government. And this new tyranny grinds 
small. For instance, it is provided that no priest may 
exercise his sacred functions if he holds a degree in any 
sacred science conferred by a university founded by the 
Holy See. The whole trend and aim of the new legislation 
is to separate the Portuguese clergy from Rome. Happily, 
though it may be some time before the full measure of the 
iniquities done in their name is understood by the mass of 
the people, there are some signs that the Government of 
Persecution is feeling very insecure. How else can we 
explain the sudden arrests made on the slightest suspicion 
in so many parts of the country? Nor is it easy to explain 
in any other way the succession of affrighted appeals which 
are being made to the Spanish Government for ever new 
precautions on the frontier or the expulsion of this or that 
refugee. As a comic ‘instance of the results of this sort of 
panic of suspicion, we may note the determination of the 
Portuguese Government for its greater safety to have the 
Provincial of the Jesuits withdrawn to the interior of Spain, 
But even the complaisant CANALFJAS must catch his hare 
before he cooks it. And though the vigilant Portuguese 
Chargé d’Affaires in Madrid is certain FarHER CABRAL is 
somewhere in Vigo when he is not in Pontevedra, his letter 
in another column explains that he is happy to be in 
Belgium. 
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SEPARATION IN PORTUGAL. 
ENCYCLIUGAL+LETIER 


OF OUR MOST HOLY LORD 
Po ais. 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
PO RE 


To THE PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS, 
AND THE ORDINARIES OF OTHER PLACES IN PEACE 
AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIC SEE. 





To ouR VENERABLE BRETHREN, THE PATRIARCHS, PRI- 


MATES, ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS, AND THE ORDINARIES 
OF OTHER PLACES IN PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH 
THE APOSTOLIC SEE, 


PIU Sexi POR 


VENERABLE BRETHREN, 
HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION. 


You are already, We think, well aware, Venerable 
Brethren, of the incredible series of excesses and crimes 
which has been enacted in Portugal for the oppression of 
the Church. For who does not know that, when the 
Republican form of Government was adopted in that 
country, there immediately began to be promulgated measures 
breathing the most implacable hatred of the Catholic 
religion? We have seen religious communities evicted 
from their homes, and most of them driven beyond the Portu- 
guese frontiers. We have seen, arising out of an obstinate 
determination to secularise every civil organisation and to 
leave no trace of religion in the acts of common life, the 
deletion of the feast days of the Church from the number of 
public festivals, the abolition of religious oaths, the hasty 
establishment of the law of divorce. and religious instruction 
banished from the public schools. And then, to pass over 
in silence other enormities which would take too long to 
enumerate, the Bishops have been savagely attacked, and 
two of the most prominent of them, the Bishops of Oporto 
and Beia, men who are illustrious by the integrity of their 
lives and by their great services to their country and the 
Church, have been driven out of their sees and stripped of 
their honours. 

Whilst the new rulers of Portugal were affording such 
numerous and awful examples of the abuse of power, you 
know with what patience and moderation this Apostolic 
See has acted towards them. We thought that We ought 
most carefully to avoid any action that could even have the 
appearance of hostility to the Republic. For We clung to 
the hope that its rulers would one day take saner counsels and 
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would at length repair, by some new agreement, the injuries 
inflicted on the Church. In this; however, We have been 
altogether disappointed, for they have now crowned their evil 
work by the promulgation of a vicious and pernicious Decree 
for the Separation of Church and State. But now the duty 
imposed upon Us by our Apostolic charge will not allow 
Us to remain passive and silent when so serious a wound has 
been inflicted upon the rights and dignity of the Catholic 
religion. Therefore do We now address you, Venerable 
Brethren, in this letter and denounce to all Christendom 
the heinousness of this deed. 


At the outset, the absurd and monstrous character of the 
decree of which We speak is plain from the fact that it 
proclaims and enacts that the Republic shall have no 
religion, as if men individually and any association or — 
nation did not depend upon Him who is the Maker and. 
Preserver of all things; and then from the fact that it 
liberates Portugal from the observance of the Catholic 
religion, that religion, We say, which has ever been that. 
nation’s greatest safeguard and glory, and has been pro- 
fessed almost unanimously by its people. So let us take it 
that it has been their pleasure to sever that close alliance 
between Church and State, confirmed though it was by the 
solemn faith of treaties. Once this divorce was effected, it 
would at least have been logical to pay no further attention 
to the Church, and to leave her the enjoyment of the 
common liberty and rights which belong to every citizen 
and every respectable community of peoples. Quite other- 
wise, however, have things fallen out. This decree bears 
indeed the name of Separation, but it enacts in reality the 
reduction of the Church to utter want by the spoliation of 
her property, and to servitude to the State by oppressicn in 
all that touches her sacred power and spirit. 


WHAT THE LAw ENACTS, 


First, so far as property is concerned, the Portuguese 
Republic severs itself from the Church in such a way that 
it leaves her nothing at all from which to provide for the 
decency of the house of God, the maintenance of the clergy 
and the exercise of the manifold duties of charity and 
piety. For by the articles of this decree not only is the 
Church despoiled of all the property, whether real or move- 
able, which she holds by the strongest of titles, but she is. 
deprived of all power of acquiring anything for the future. 
It is indeed provided that certain civil bodies shall have the 
care of exercise of religious worship; but it is astounding 
to see within what narrow limits permission to receive any 
offerings for this purpose is circumscribed. Moreover, the — 
obligations under which Catholic citizens have been accus- 
tomed to assist or maintain their respective parish priests, 
these the decree abolishes and suppresses, forbidding any- — 
thing to be henceforth demanded for this purpose. It allows 
Catholics to provide for the cost of divine worship by 
voluntary alms, but it requires that a third of the sum so- 
contributed shall be set apart and employed for works of 
civil assistance. .And to crown all, under this new law, the 
buildings which may be henceforth acquired or erected for 
the exercise of religion are, after the lapse of a given term of 
years, to pass from the rightful owners without any com- 
pensation and to become public property. 


But in those matters with which it is the sacred preroga- 
tive of the Church to deal, much more seriously injurious is 
this mockery of Separation, which, as We have said, reduces. 
the Church to shameful servitude. 


First of all the Hierarchy is set aside as if- its: 
existence were unknown. And if men in holy orders — 
are mentioned, it is only that they may be prohibited 
from having anything to do with the ordering of 
public worship. This work is entirely handed over to. 
associations of laymen already established or to be estab- 
lished as societies of public assistance according to the 
regulations of the administrative under the power of the 
Republic and in no way depending on the authority of 
the Church. And if from the actions of the associations 
to which this duty is entrusted disputes arise between clerics. 
and lay people or between lay people alone, the decision is 
to lie not with the Church but with the Republic, which 
claims all power over these bodies. Indeed, so completely do 
the rulers of the Portuguese Republic deny any place to the 
clergy in the organisation of divine worship that they have 
definitely laid it down and provided that those who exercise 
the ministry of religion may not be co-opted as members of 
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the aforesaid parish associations or be allotted any part in 
their administration or direction. Than such a provision 
nothing can be imagined more unjust or more intolerable, 
for it puts the clergy at the beck of other citizens in the 
very matters upon which they are the rightful directors. 


The way in which the Portuguese law binds and fetters 
the liberty of the Church is scarcely credible, so repugnant 
is it to the methods of these modern days and to the public 
proclamation of all liberty. It is decreed under the heaviest 
penalties that the acts of the Bishops shall on no account 
be printed and that not even within the walls of the churches 
_ shall there be any announcement made to the people except 

by leave of the Republic. It is, moreover, forbidden to 
perform any ceremony outside the precincts of the sacred 
buildings without permission from the Republic, to go 
round in procession, to wear sacred vestments or even the 
cassock. Furthermore, it is forbidden to place any sign 
which savours of the Catholic religion not only on public 
monuments, but even on private buildings ; but there is no 
prohibition at all against so exposing what is offensive to 
‘Catholics. Similarly, it is unlawful to form associations for 
the fostering of religion and piety ; indeed societies of this 
sort are placed on a level with the criminal associations 
which are formed for evil purposes. And whilst on the 
one band all citizens are allowed to employ their means 
according to their pleasure, on the other, Catholics are, 
against all justice and equity, placed under restrictions like 
these if they wish to bequeath something for prayers for 
‘the dead, or the upkzep of divine worship; and such 
‘bequests already made are impiously diverted to other 
purposes in utter violation of the wills and wishes of the 
testators. In fine, the Republic—and this is harshest and 
gtavest stroke of all—goes so far as to invade the domain 
of the authority of the Church, and to make provisions on 
points which, as they concern the constitution of the priest- 
hood, necessarily claim the special care of the Church. We 
speak of the formation and training of young ecclesiastics. 
For not only does the Decree compel ecclesiastical students 
to pursue their scientific and literary studies which precede 
theology in the public lycées where, by reason of a spirit of 
hostility to God and the Church, the integrity of their 
faith plainly is exposed to the greatest peril; but 
the Republic even interferes in the domestic life and 
discipline of the Seminaries, and arrogates the right of 
appointing the professors, of approving of the text-books 
-and of regulating the sacred studies of the Clerics. Thus 
are the old decrees of the Regalists revived and enforced ; 
but what was grievous arrogance whilst there was concord 
between Church and State, is it not now, when the State 
will have nothing to do with Church, repugnant and full 
of absurdity ? And what is to be said of the fact that this law 
is positively framed to deprave the morals of the clergy and to 
provoke them to abandon their superiors ? For fixed pensions 
are assigned to those who have been suspended from their 
functions by the authority of the Bishops, and benefices 
are given to those priests who in miserable forgetfulness of 
their duty shall have dared to contract marriage ; and what is 
still more shameful to record, it extends the same benefits 
to be shared and enjoyed by any children there may be of 
such a sacrilegious union. 

Lastly, it is not enough for the Republic, after having 
despoiled her of her property, to impose an almost slavish 
yoke upon the Church of Portugal ; it even, on the one 
hand, strives as far as it can, to tear her from the bosom of 
Catholic unity and from the arms ofthe Roman Church, and 
on the other to prevent the Apostolic See from exercising its 
solicitude and its authority in the religious affairs of Portugal. 
Thus, in virtue of this Decree, it is not even lawful to 
publish, without permission publicly given, the commands 
of the Roman Pontiff. Similarly, a priest who has gained 
his degrees in sacred science in a college constituted by 
Papal authority, even though he has made _ his theological 
course in his own country, is not permitted to exercise his 
sacred functions. What the Republic in all this wants is 
plain; itis to prevent young clerics, who are desirous of 
improving themselves and finishing in the higher studies, 
from coming for this purpose to this City, the head of the 
Catholic world, where certainly more than anywhere else it 
is a fact of experience that minds are more imbued with 
the incorrupted truth of Christian teaching and by sincere 
piety and faith to the Apostolic See. These, to omit 
others which are equally pernicious, are the chief points of 
this wicked Decree. 
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CONDEMNATION OF THE Law, 


Accordingly, under the admonition of the duty of Our 


Apostolic office that, in the face of such audacity on the 
part of the enemies of God, We should most vigilantly 
protect the dignity and honour of religion and preserve the 
sacred rights of the Catholic Church, We by our Apostolic 
authority denounce, 
Separation of Church and State in the Portuguese Republic. 
This law despises God and repudiates the Catholic faith ; 


condemn, and reject the Law for the 


it annuls the treaties solemnly made between Portugal and 
the Apostolic See, and violates the law of nature and of 


nations ; it disturbs the Church in the just possession of 


her property ; it oppresses the liberty of the Church, and 


assails her divine Constitution; it injures and insults the 


majesty of the Roman Pontificate, the order of Bishops, 


the Portuguese clergy and people, and so the Catholics of the 
world. And whilst We. strenuously complain that such a 
law should have been made, sanctioned, and published, We 
utter a solemn protest against those who have had a part in 


it as authors or helpers, and, at the same time, We proclaim 
and denounce as null and void, and to be so regarded, all 
that the law has enacted against the inviolable rights of the 
Church. 

Assuredly, these days of difficulty in which Portugal since 
the public proclamation of the Republic is so tormented, 
are to Us a source of great anxiety and sorrow. We are 
deeply grieved at the sight of so many evils, which are 
pressing upon a nation so dear to Us; We are torn with 
anxiety at the apprehension of worse things to come, which 
certainly threaten it unless the powers that be seriously con- 
sider the duty of their position. But in the midst of all this, 
your eminent virtue, Venerable Brethren, who govern the 
Church of Portugal, and the earnestness of the clergy which 
seconds that virtue, are no small consolation to Us, and 
afford good hope that with God’s help things will one day take 
a turn for the better. For you all recently showed a sense 
not of security or of well-being, but of your duty and its 
dignity, when you openly and fearlessly repudiated this 
iniquitous Law of Separation; when with one voice you 
proclaimed that you would rather recover the freedom of 
your ministry, even at the loss of all your property, than 
suffer servitude for the sake of paltry pensions; when, in 
fine, you declared that never, either by promises or by force, 
should your enemies be able to sunder you from your 
allegiance to the Roman Pontiff. Those splendid proofs of 
faith, constancy, and greatness of mind which you have 
given in the sight of the whole Church—be assured that 
they have been a source of joy to all good men, as well as 
a credit to yourselves and a comfort to Portugal herself in 
her affliction, Wherefore, continue as you have begun, to 
defend with all your might the cause of religion with which 
the very welfare of your common fatherland is bound up ; 
but see to it, first and above all else, that you carefully 
preserve and strengthen the greatest concord and unity 
between yourselves, then between yourselves and Christian 
people, and all of you with this See of Blessed Peter. For, 
as we have said, the purpose of the authors of this wicked 
law is not, as they would make out, to separaze the Church 
of Portugal, which they despoil and oppress, from the 
Republic, but from the Vicar of Christ. If you strive to 
meet and resist such a design on the part of these men 
and such a crime with all your might, then certainly you 
will have done well for the good of Catholic Portugal. 
Meanwhile, We, for the singular love We bear you, shall be 
suppliants to Almighty God that He may in His goodness 
favour your zeal and your efforts. And We beg you, 
Bishops of the rest of the Catholic world, to fulfil the same 
duty on behalf of your suffering brethren in Portugal in 
their time of need. 

As an earnest of divine gifts and a pledge of Our 
benevolence, We impart from Our heart to you all, Venerable 
Brethren, and to your clergy and people the Apostolic 
Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 24th day of May, on 


the feast of Our Lady Mary, the Help of Christians, in the 
year 1911, and the eighth of Our Pontificate. 
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The Annual Conference of Catholic Head-Masters will be 


held next year at St. George’s College, Woburn Park, Weybridge. 


The President of St. George’s, the Very Rev. Joseph Oswald Turner, 
will act as President of the Conference on the occasion. 
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NOTES. 


The death of the aged Bishop of Leeds, which is 
announced in another column, is a serious loss which will 
be deplored beyond the boundaries of the diocese which 
he loved so well and served so long with such self-sacrificing 
zeal. Though the passage of the years had at last checked 
his bodily activity, his mind remained clear and alert and 
his spirit unquenched. His devoted service to his people 
amongst whom he worked as a priest were never forgotten 
by them when he was called upon by Bishop Cornthwaite to 
take charge of the diocesan Seminary and to assist him in 
the administration of the diocese as Vicar-General. He 
impressed all by his straightforward dealing and outspoken- 
ness, and even those who disagreed with his views never 
doubted his absolute sincerity of purpose. His long and 
wide experience marked him out as the natural successor of 
Bishop Cornthwaite as whose coadjutor he was consecrated 
in 1890. The years of his episcopate were many and 
fruitful in good works; for he was a shrewd and careful 
administrator, who not only counted but saw his way to the 
cost before entering upon the undertakings which now stand 
as monuments to his memory. The good of religion and 
the welfare of the souls entrusted to his care were the 
absorbing interest of his life, and where either were at stake 
he spoke out fearlessly and clearly. It was sterling qualities 
like these, coupled with a genial approachable spirit, which 
endeared him to his own people and also to those who 
owed him no spiritual allegiance. A sign of this is seen 
in the words used by Dr. Bickersteth, Vicar of Leeds, who 
in the last issue of his parish magazine, asking for prayers 
for the dying prelate, writes of him as ‘a prominent 
citizen who has thought and wrought and prayed for our 
city—a venerable and honoured octogenarian.” 


The various Nonconformist bodies have again been 
counting themselves. It is astonishing what a fascination 
this sort of amateur guess-work has for them. Their love 
of it amounts almost to a passion, and is equalled only by 
the intensity of their fear of anything like an official census 
of religions. During the last week the columns of Zhe 
Westminster Gazette have been filled with letters discussing 
the latest batch of statistics, which apparently indicate 
some decline in the ranks of Dissent. Meanwhile, curiously 
little attention has been paid in the Press to the facts 
revealed by the authentic and State-conducted census of 
religions in Ireland. ‘The first thing to note is the fewness 
of those who availed themselves of the liberty allowed to 
all to decline to make any statement about their religion. 
Out of a total of 4,381,951 people only 3,305 preferred not 
to answer. As was antecedently probable, the largest 
proportion of these reticent persons are found in the pre- 
dominantly Protestant province. In Ulster, 2,069 refused 
to name their religion, while such refusals in the whole of 
the rest of Ireland amounted only to 1,236, 


The position of Catholicism in Ireland is sufficiently 


indicated by the following figures ; 


Other 
Catholics. Denominations. 
Leinster HAT LTA OOO LA 5 ineheirtaae 171,215 
IMEMINStE LS ints ccdeyh rao TEMG Oita sk ox tees 41100,013 
Ulster ceNpuuecues 00, 180 ore secre vo. 888,438 
Connaught ........00 BO j237 i estveveiis ta ae eI eo 
Motaleiiosvcevasss 3,283,656 1,043,295 


When we remember the constant drain of emigration upon 
the Catholic and poorer part of the population, these 
figures seem quite satisfactory. Outside Ulster the Pro- 
testant Episcopalians are, next to the Catholics, the most 
numerous body, but in Ulster the Presbyterians take second 
place, the figures for the three principal Churches being : 
Catholics, 690,134; Presbyterians, 421,566; Protestant 
Episcopalians, 366,171. 
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An incident illustrating the effect of the separation 
of the Church from the State in France occurred, 
says Zhe Law Times, during the present session of 
the Assize Court of the Seine. When calling the 
names of the jurors, the President read out that of 
the Abbé Barrué. The Avocat-Général rose and asked 
if M. Barrué were an ordained priest. The Abbé replied 
that he was. ‘In that case,” said the Avocat-Général, “I 
consider that it is incompatible for him in the quality of a 
minister of religion to serve on a jury.” The Abbé 
protested. “I am,” he said, ‘‘a professor with full indepen- 
dence. I am present here because I am in equality with 
any other citizen, I would add that I have not studied the ~ 
question as to whether I have the right to serve, but I think 
Ihave.” The court retired to deliberate, and in the result 
decided that the Abbé did possess that right. The lots 
were then drawn, but the name of the Abbé remained in 
the urn. Art. 3 of the law of November 21, 1872, enacts 
that there is an incompatibility between the functions of a 
juror and those of a ministre d’un culte recognised by the 
State. But the court in the present instance held that the 
law of November 21, 1872, was no longer applicable, 
since the law of December g, 1905, upon the separation of 
the churches from the State, in Art. 2 declares: “La 
République ne reconnait, ne salarie, ne subventionne aucun 
culte,” evidently the words upon which the Abbé relied 
in his contention, ‘‘ Je me suis présenté ici parce que je suis 
égal 4 tout autre citoyen.” 2 


The Musical News gives an interesting account of Mr. 
Terry’s recent lecture in the choir school at Westminster — 
Cathedral on Gregorian Modes and Melodies. The 
lecturer said: The only true knowledge of Gregorian was 
that derived from the MSS. when it was a living art. The 
Medicean text was concocted in the sixteenth century, when: 
polyphony had ousted Gregorian, and the latter had become: 

a dead art. The scientific study of the MSS. is only the. 
work of the last twenty years or so, and therefore Helmore: 
and his contemporaries could not be blamed for ignorance- 

of facts which have only come to light since their day. __ 
The popular description of Gregorian melodies as “rugged” 
was due to the clumsy Medicean mutilations of them. 
Certain Gregorian melodies no doubt possessed a “rugged 
grandeur,” but Gregorian melody was mostly light and graceful: 
in texture, and invariably flexible and rhythmical, Thehard 
wooden tunes that have hitherto passed as “Gregorian” 
were shown to be from corrupted texts. Even syllabic 
chant is not “ponderous.” The lecturer regretted that 
time did not permit of any treatment of Gregorian Rhythm 
—that most interesting branch of the subject. He, how- 
ever, caused amusement by illustrations of “varied har-— 
monies” to Gregorian chants for the Psalms, and pointed’ 
out that modern harmonies to modal melodies were of the 
nature of an artistic atrocity, Gregorian melodies were 
invented before the keyboard, and were sung unaccom- 
panied. If an accompaniment were used it must be modal. 
A modal melody tricked out in modern harmonies was a 
hybrid, and nature abhorred hybrids. A few members of 
Westminster Cathedral choir were in attendance and gave: — 
several musical illustrations. - 
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CLIFTON: FUNERAL OF THE LATE MGR. DELERUE.—A solemn: 
Mass of Requiem was sung on Tuesday, June 6, for the repose of the 
soul of Mgr. Delerue, who passed away at the Ilome of the Sisters of. 
the Temple, Rodney-place, on the previous Friday. The celebrant 
was the Bishop of Portsmouth, who was assisted at the altar by the 
Very Rev. Alphonsus Van den Heuvel (Cardiff) as assistant priest, the 
Rev, J. Exton (Llanarth) as deacon, and the Rev. C. Carrol (Arno’s 
Court) as subdeacon. The Bishop of Clifton presided, assisted by the- 
Very Rev. Mgr. Canon Williams (Combe Down) and the Very Rev. 
Canon Lee (Adm. Pro-Cathedral) as deacons of the throne. The 
Bisbop of Newport, who preached a sermon, the report of which we 
are compelled to hold over till next week, also occupied a place in the 
sanctuary, assisted by the Rev. Dominic Young, O.S.B. (Downside) as. 
chaplain. The masters of ceremonies were the Rey. J. Lyons (Bishop’s — ' 
Secretary) and the Rev. T. Young (Pro-Cathedral). The music of the 
Mass was rendered by a choir of clergy. 

After the absolutions the coffin was borne to the Cemetery of the- 
Holy Souls, Arno’s Vale, where it was laid to rest, the. Bishop of Clifton, — 
reciting the last prayers. R.I.P, io 
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capitalists grow fat by robbing the workers. 


detailed refutation of the Marxian theory. 
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REVIEWS. 





THE SUPERSTITION CALLED SOCIALISM. 


The Superstition called Socialism. By G.W.DETUNZELMANN, 
5s. net. London: Allen. 


ARX was a Hegelian, but one of the disciples who thought 
it no presumption to turn their master the other side up 
by way of improving his position. He was faithful, however, to 
the example of the teacher in a free use of old terms not in their 
old sense. So “exchange-value” was forcibly separated from 
“use-value ” and changed into a confused abstraction of human 
work measured in hours according to average rate of produc- 
tivity. Similarly “capital” was made to stand no longer for 
what merchants and political economists meant by the word, 
with the curious result that “as a matter of history,” says Marx 
in his unhistoric way, “capital, as opposed to landed property, 
invariably takes the form at first of money” (p. 22); and “if we 
abstract from the material substance, in the circulation of com- 
modities, that is, from the exchange of use-values, we find the 
final result to be money—the first form in which capital 
appears” (p. 23). This definition is meant to prepare the way 
for the deduction that private capital is unearned increment, a 
surplus value got without deserving labour, and so unjust. 

When he comes to persons Marx asserts in non-Socialistic 
society a deadly class-war as inevitable to the system in which 
\ The statement 
here is admitted by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to be overdone; 
and he deprecates the declaration of class-war, since “ the 
assumption that by a class triumph society is to emerge from 


the conflict and sail gaily upon the calm waters of fraternity, 


can be held only by those who have not ceased to believe in the 
magical and the irrational. The antagonisms in society which 
result in organic changes of a progressive nature are not merely 
economic : they are also intellectual and moral” (p. 76). This is 
to abandon Marxian materialism. Mr. Tunzelmann protests that 


‘he does not resist the true progress in the better adjustment of 


wealth which he calls Sociality, in order to distinguish it from 
the Socialism which he opposes, because it is committed toa 
programme that will not work well— state-ownership and 
management, on behalf of the community, of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange” (p. 78). Amelioration 
through these agencies has no valid promise of coming to be. 


_ The moderate statement of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is “that at 


the present moment all the Socialist need do is to defend asa 
general principle that reward and work should be certain and 
sufficient, and that full opportunity should be given to each 
adult to work at some remunerative employment.” 

The Second Part of Mr. Tunzelmann’s book is devoted toa 
Its materialistic 
determinism is replaced by a rational view of the world, and of 
the functions proper to the State. The author then enters upon 


some questions now dividing the parties in the House of 


Commons, and openly declares to which side he belongs : “‘ My 
personal opinion is that the Tory party has in its past history 
more completely than the Whigs fulfilled the principle of legis- 
lating not for a class but for the whole people. It may be that 
this is a prejudice on my part and that a Whig writer might 
make out as strong, or nearly as strong, a case for the con- 
structive character of his party in the State” (p. 375). At any 
rate, he adds, Whigs and Tories no longer represent the present 
division of our politicians. 





LIVES OF THE FRIAR SAINTS. 


By FATHER COSTELLOE, O.F.M. 
By FATHER PLACID 
Is. 6d. each. 


Life of St. Bonaventure. 
Life of St. Thomas Aquinas. yk 
Conway, O.P. “ Friar Saints Series.” 


London : Longmans. 


HE editors are to be congratulated on these two first 
volumes of what promises to be an interesting and 
cheap series of lives of the Friar Saints. The series will be 
published, we understand, two volumes at a time, one of which 
shall contain the life of a Franciscan, the other of a Dominican, 
until the greater number of their many saints have been 
described to us; a happy understanding, and one which 
we would gladly see imitated by members of other religious 
orders. 

Whether by accident or design the Dominicans have given 
the first place to St. Thomas Aquinas, rather than to their 
sainted Founder; and although we already possess at least 
three comparatively modern livés of the Saint written in Eng- 
lish—an honour, so far as we remember, which no other Saint 
can claim—still there is room for this neat and compact little 
life, which so ably catches and describes the soul and spirit of 
the Angelic Doctor. St. Thomas is a Saint whom all must 
love ; one whom all religious, and all priests, feel to belong to 
themselves, though the special possession of the Order of 
Preachers ; one whose simplicity is that of a child, which only 
proves the more that his genius is that of a giant. Father 


_ Conway has ably blended the simplicity with the genius, and 






has trusted to St. Thomas’ own words to give us the spirit of 
the man. Hs style is close but clear ; the illustrations of the 
book deserve all praise. 

It is fitting that the companion volume should give the Life of 
St. Thomas’s intimate friend, St. Bonaventure; there is 
nothing more beautiful in the history of the saints than the 
story of the intimacy that always existed between these two 
holy rivals. The author of the Life, the late Father Costelloe 
had not the same materials at his disposal as has an author 
of the Life of St. Thomas ; for we know little of the Saint’s 
early days, and even of the rest there is a certain lack of 
definition, as when we look at figures through a mist. In 
consequence we cannot but be grateful for the author’s care to 
describe the spirit and interior life of the Saint chiefly from his 
own beautiful writings ; for it is in them, more than in any 
historical details, that one recognises the warmth of soul of the 
Seraphic Doctor. For the rest, in treating of the difficulties 
encountered by St. Bonaventure as Minister-General of the 
Order, Father Costelloe has given a candid account of one at 
least of the problems of the thirteenth century, which, if it was 
the “ greatest of centuries,” was also the seed-time of a very 
baneful harvest for the Church. In this volume, as in the 
former, the illustrations are excellent ; we trust and feel confi- 
dent that the series will be a welcome addition to our 
Catholic literature. The binding is particularly neat; the 
paper is light; as prizes the little books should be specially 
appropriate. 
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THE RULE OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Explanation of the Rule of St. Augustine. By Aucu or Sr. 
VicTOR. Translated by Dom ALoysius SMITH, C.R.L. 
2s. 6d. net. London: Sands. 

HIS little translation is intended for “those that live under 
the rule of St. Augustine, and to whom it is not easily 

accessible in the original Latin,” in other words, mainly for a 
vast number of our religious communities, such as the Sisters 
of Notre Dame and others, whose rule is wholly or in part 
adapted from that of the Bishop of Hippo. Like other 
founders, St. Augustine wrote “A Rule” and not “ Rules” ; he 
gives various principles for guidance, with certain illustrations 
as examples, and leaves the rest to the healthy sense of his 
religious. Hence there are others to whom this “ Rule” might 
be of profit besides those for whom it is specially intended ; 
for St. Augustine was indeed a “mens sana in corpore sano,” 
whose asceticism never destroyed inhim theinstinctsand manners 
of a Roman gentlemen. “Let not your habit be in any way 
remarkable” is a characteristic sentence ; upon which Hugh of 
St. Victor comments: “It is written of him that his clothes 
and shoes were neither too neat nor too poor, but far from either 
excess and befitting his state.” Nor could the saint always 
resist his sense of humour. “ Let there be no contention among 
you,” he tells his nuns, and then adds : “or, at least, put an end 
to it as quickly as possible.” 





THE DEAN’S LETTERS. 


The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Edited by 
F, ELRINGTON BALL. VolI. ros. 6d. net. London: 
Bell. 


PEW collections of letters are fuller of the spirit and 


incidents of their time than those written by Dean Swift. 
His correspondence covers half a century, and is indispensable to 
anyone who wishes to understand the political intrigues of the 
first quarter of the eighteenth century. But over-and above 
that the letters help us, as perhaps nothing else can, to realise 
the curious personality of the man who wrote them, and some- 
thing too of the character of his many highly-placed correspon- 
dents, But it is not for political matter alone that they are of 
interest and importance ; they teem with human interest, also 
contributing as they do such a multitude of side-lights upon 
contemporary personages and the mysterious relations of the 
Dean with Stella and Vanessa, his hopes and fears, his 
explosive temperament and his disappointment and melancholy. 
Upon these topics Dr. Bernard, the present Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, supplies a lengthy introduction which will serve as a 
guide amid the labyrinth of the letters. As to Swift’s religious 
position his creed seems, says Dr. Bernard, to have been “a 
brief one but deep-rooted.” Swift himself wrote that he was 
not answerable for the doubts which sprang up in his breast 
since they were the consequence of the reason God had given 
him, so long as he concealed them from others, did his best to 
subdue them and to keep them from influencing the conduct 
of his life. At the same time he seems to have held asa 
practical view that character and conduct were before creed. 
His views on the future of religion were as pessimistic as on the 
future of mankind. Dr. Bernard sums up Swift’s position so 
far as it is illustrated in his letters as follow : 

The evidence of Swift’s correspondence, as a whole, is thus, I 
believe, entirely in favour of his religious sincerity. His mind was not 
that of an ecclesiastic, still less of a mystic ; but so far as we may see 
his inmost convictions were not inconsistent with the creed of the 
Church which he served to the best of his power. . . . Elis attachment 
to religion seems to us, looking back from the standpoint of a 


later age, to have been rather of the head than of the heart. 
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; 
Such was the man of whose letters we are here given an 
edition which is the most complete yet issued. Hitherto, 
Scott’s edition which appeared in 1824 has held its own as at 
once the largest and most useful collection. Since then, how- 
ever,so many unpublished letters have been discovered and so 
much new material has come to light as to afford ample justi- 
fication and indeed to call for a new edition. Three years ago 
Mr. C._L. Falkiner had undertaken the task of editorship, and 
the task begun by him has been carried to completion by Mr. 
F. Elrington Bell, who has the advantage of being his life-long 
friend. His aim has been to make the correspondence as com- 
plete as possible, and to give the most reliable text that could be 
obtained of each letter. Great care has been taken to establish the 
chronological order of the correspondence, and the value of the 
text is enhanced by the extensive annotations which have been 
supplied with scholarly care. In fact, we think it is evident that 
no pains have been taken by editor and publisher to make the 
book an editio princeps. 


———————— 


THE NAVY OF VENICE. 


The Navy of Venice. By ALETHEA WIEL. 15s. net. London : 
Murray. 


HE charm of Venice, her history and her art, is never 
failing and is attested by the large literature which has 
gathered round her name. It is nota little curious therefore 
that amidst the multitude of books dealing with Venice, her 
Navy, which was the instrument of her rise to power- and 
greatness, should have been overlooked. To make good this 
omission is the object of Mrs. Wiel’s book. Itis a work not 
intended for the expert so much as to give the general reader, 
as well as those interested in naval history, an account of the part 
which the Navy played for over a thousand years in the 
development of the character of the Republic of Venice. _Nor 
‘is the fatal part played in the downfall of the Republic by 
luxury and indifference omitted. 
The authoress traces the tise of the Navy and sketches its 
first achievements against Charlemagne and the Saracens ; its 
part in the Crusades and its final triumph in the war of 
Chioggia. In the fifteenth century came decline in Venice’s 
power. There was war with the Turks ; next came her league 
with Spain and the Pope in the Cyprus war, and in 1571 the 
great victory of Lepanto, a triumph of the Christian arms over 
the Turks which roused rejoicings throughout Christendom. 
Lastly came the Candian war in which the Doge Francesco 
Morosini came off victorious in the Archipelago. } 
To this bald summary of the epochs and events treated in 
Mrs. Wiel’s pages must be added. a concluding chapter in which 
is sketched the story of the Commerce of Venice from its 
beginning to its decline. We cannot leave this volume without 
a tribute to its readableness, its easily given information and its 
wealth of well chosen illustrations (notably Andrea Vicantino’s 
picture of the Battle of Lepanto) which help to enrich the 
interest of the text. 
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A CONVERSION AND A VOCATION. 


A Conversion and a Vocation. By Sister Mary of the Sacred 
Heart, SOPHIA RYDER. 2s. 6d. London: Burns and 
Oates. 


RELIGIOUS biography, appearing in a second edition, 
with the significant absence of preface or explanation, 
requires little comment from the reviewer. Such a book has 
evidently found favour, and readers may be trusted to welcome 
it on faith. In the present instance their confidence will not be 
~ misplaced. “A Conversion and a Vocation” is uncommonly 
replete with interest for English Catholics. The story of Sophy 
Ryder’s early years and conversion introduces many of the 
great names of last century’s converts who were connected with 
the Ryder family. The second stage of her life, in which, after 
being the pioneer novice of the Good Shepherd Order in 
England, she laboured for fifty-two years in various Important 
posts among that noble sisterhood, is an eventful and inspiring 
career. Her biographer is extremely successful in the grouping 
of incidents and in character-sketching. The result is a life- 
story most attractive in itself, skilfully told, and equally remark- 
able for simple charm and edification. 





“THE MONTH” FOR JUNE, 


Above the booming raised in the Press of the new 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” the note of adverse criticism is 
gradually making itself heard. One could not, of course, 
expect, in a non-Catholic publication on so large a scale, not 
to find some matter of offence to Catholics, but we have a right 
to expect, in this tolerant age, that such faults should be due to 
an honest divergence of principle, and not to careless, not 
to say malicious, misreading of fact. Such seems to be the 
burden of the complaint which Father John Pollen voices in 
the current J/onth in regard to the Encyclopzedia article on 
the Jesuits. The history, doctrines and spirit of the Society had 
been grossly travestied in the two previous editions by the 
notorious Littledale, whose biassed article was, with singular 
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lack of fairness and business capacity entrusted for revision to: 
another writer, the late Fr. E. Taunton, also well-known from 
his published works to be hostile to the Jesuits. Father 
Pollen finds as a result that, while the worst errors of Little- 
dale are expunged, minor falsehoods are retained, and other 
misrepresentations added by the revisor. It may perhaps be 
urged that, as Fr. Taunton died long beforethe Encyclopedia 
was ready for the press, other less conscientious hands may 
be responsible for the worst of these. The consequence 
undoubtedly is, on Father Pollen’s showing, a misleading and 
unscholarly piece of work, quite unworthy of the patronage of 
Cambridge University Press, 

Under the title “Fairy Tales of Natural History,” Father 
Gerard, always alive to the weak spots of the evolution theory 
and keen to refute the dogmatism of its pseudo-scientific 
advocates, describes various strange cases of degeneracy or 
morbid development in the vegetable world, which the laws of 
“Natural Selection” and “ Survival of the Fittest” are power- 
less to explain. From this we pass to a scathing review, in 
the form of an article, ofa disreputable anti-Christian biography, 
“The Amazing Emperor,” a book of no account in itself, but 
meriting notice as published by a reputable firm, Messrs. 
Macmillan, and, move strangely still, as fathered and 
recommended by a reputable historian, Professor Bury, of 
Cambridge. That these two names should be associated with 
such a farrago of flippancy and indecency, as Mr. Blake 
Jennings shows this undergraduate production to be, naturally 
causes the reviewer much bewilderment, but he takes occasion 
from it to point to the useful lesson that it behoves Catholics to 
be instant in the study of Christian Origins, a region much 
exploited by Rationalists like Mr. J. Stuart Hay, author of this 
book and panegyrist of Heliogabalus, the Amazing Emperor in 
question. 

A paper follows which will doubtless cause much interest in 
the world of art. It comes from the capable pen of Mr. 
Montgomery Carmichael and its purpose is to prove that a 
certain portrait in Fra Lippo Lippi’s “ Coronation of the Virgin” 
at Florence does not represent the artist, but only a worthy 
Canon Maringhi, who caused it to be painted as an altar- 
piece. There can be no doubt that the portrait has been 
wrongfully ascribed by all the critics up to the the present, 
and Mr. Carmichael may be congratulated on the discovery he 
has made, and which he illustrates with abundance of learning 
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and humour. Some excellently produced plates—an unusual 


feature in Zhe Month—greatly assist the development of the 
argument. 

In ° Literature and Lying” Father Keating continues from 
last month his exposition of the fact that, owing alike to the 
imperfection of human faculties and the acceptance in England 


of falsehood, historical, ethical, doctrinal, and speculative, a 


fact which becomes more obvious the better instructed one is 


in the faith. At the same time he bears witness to the service 
often done to truth by the literary genius of poet and novelist. 
In an article full of evidence of wide and minute research, 
Father Thurston develops, with regard to Ascension and 


‘Whitsuntide, the interesting theory which he has formed to 


account for the divergence in the observance of the Easter 
Festival, viz., that the great feasts of Our Lord’s Life were 
originally weekly celebrations and did not become anniver- 


‘saries in the modern sense till it was difficult to determine 


exactly on what day of the year they fell. 
easily be seen, has much apologetic value. | ' 

The articles are completed by a charming sketch, recalling 
and rivalling the style of Mrs. Gaskell, from the accomplished 
pen of “John Ayscough.” It describes with delicate grace and 
humour the characters of a typical English village, centring 
round the personality of a certain Sarah Perch, or “Sal Fish,” 
as anenvious neighbour calls her. We are glad to infer that 
this is the first of a series. 

In Flotsam and Jetsam, Father S. Smith has some pertinent 
remarks on the Bishop of Hereford’s intended admission of 


This theory, as will 


Nonconformists to the Anglican Communion Service ; Father — 


Keating comments on a recent attempt to determine by popular 
vote the Best Hundred Catholic Books ; and Father Thurston 
combats the wild contention of some Anglican writers that 
celibacy was not enforced in the Church in England before the 
end of the eleventh century. 





Medicine and the Church, edited by Geoffrey Rhodes 
(London, Kegan Paul, 6s. net), consists for the most part of a 
series of essays by physicians and a few others, the general 
teaching of which is that the minister of religion can distinctly, 
if he chooses, be a help to the doctor at a bedside by using his 
moral influence to persuade the patient to get well. If he goes 
further he oversteps the mark ; and on this account Christian 
Scientists and other charlatans are convicted. So far we are 
at one with the writers. But the Catholic sees in the priest 
something quite other than a mere subsidiary of the physician ; 
the “sacraments” to him have almost nothing to do with his 


body or his state of mind. Again, to suppose that Lourdes, or — 


or any other centre of miracles, is intended to take the place of 
medicine as is the faith-curing of Christian Scientists, is totally 


of the principles of the Reformation, the stream of English 
literature, properly so-called, is polluted by many tributaries 


‘ 
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to misunderstand the Catholic idea. Lourdes, the Catholic 
believes, does what medicine cannot do, and only as such is it 
valued ; while its cures transcend known powers, they conform 
tono known law. These two considerations make the book 
before us of little use to Catholics; to them it seems to do no 
more than emphasise the obvious. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


Apart from its more immediate purpose, Father J. H. Pollen’s 
article in Ze Monzh, to which we alluded last week, raises some 
general questions in regard to the character ofthe new “ Encyc'o- 
pedia Britannica.” The writer himself is fully aware of this, 
though his attack on this occasion is confined to one particular 
article concerning his own Society. For he says at the 
outset of his paper, “People are beginning to test it 
[the new Encyclopedia], and to ask one another whether 
it is a good bargain, and Catholics in general will question 
themselves, whether it shows a fairer spirit to their Church 
than its predecessors.” It is some satisfaction to learn 
that this competent Catholic critic, in spite of the painful 
impression made upon him by the article on the Jesuits, is able 
to recognise a real improvement in the new edition of the 
Encyclopedia. For he goes on to say that on the whole it does 
‘seem to show a fairer spirit in its treatment of Catholic topics— 
though he adds significantly that there are exceptions on which 
something more may be said hereafter. 


From this last remark it would appear that the vigilant critics 
of our contemporary are minded to make an example of the 
writers in the Encyclopedia and expose any lapses from 
accuracy and impartiality in articles dealing with Catholic 
subjects. It may be hoped that these essays in criticism will 
have some good effect both as animmediate antidote and as a 
correction for later editions. Meanwhile, an esteemed corre- 
spondent, signing himself “ Marianus,” writes to enter an 
emphatic protest against certain articles in the aforesaid 
Encyclopedia and to utter a word of warning to unwary 
teaders. It would seem that this learned priest, any time for 
some months past has been “confidently speaking a good word 
for the new edition of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica”” In 
the circumstances it must be confessed that this kindly com- 
mendation seems somewhat superfluous and must surely be 
accounted among the works of supererogation. But on 
reading some of the Encyclopzedia articles on sacred subjects, 
“Marianus” is pained to find that his confidence in the 
impartiality of the Cambridge editors has been misplaced ; and 
fearing that he may have done harm by undeserved praise he 
hastens to make amends by this word of warning. 





Our correspondent, it appears, had been misled by trusting 
too implicitly to the assurance of the publishers that every 
effort had been made to obtain such “statements of doctrine 
and belief in matters of religion and similar questions as are 
Satisfactory to those wko hold them, and to deal with those 
questions, so far as criticism is concerned, in such a way that 
the controversial points may be understood and appreciated 
without prejudice to the argument.” With this assurance fresh 
in his mind, “ Marianus” was apparently, and naturally, pained 
and surprised to find such a subject as “ Mary the Mother of 
Jesus ” assigned to the“ joint-editor of the notoriously rationalistic 
“Encyclopedia Biblica,’ John Sutherland Black, assisted by 
the Leiden Professor Kirsapp Lake.” In this singular 
selection he sees nothing less than “a complete reversal of the 
policy announced by the University,” 





As we have already intimated, we agree with our correspon- 
dent in thinking this an unfortunate selection on the part of the 
editors or publishers of the Encyclopedia. But there is one 
point that has apparently escaped his attention. From what he 
says the reader might suppose that this joint editor of the 
** Encyclopaedia Biblica” had been newly chosen by the Cam- 
bridge authorities to write on this sacred subject, and that the 
article which has made such a painful impression on “ Marianus” 
is an original enormity of the new “ Encyclopzedia Brittanica,” 
and that the author probably owed his selection to the character 
of his work on the rationalist encyclopzedia of biblical criticism. 
But, as it happens, the Rev. J. Sutherland Black originally wrote 
the article on “ Mary the Virgin” for the ninth edition of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” published so far back as 1883, 
some years before the first appearance of the “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica.” As the new edition is not before us, we cannot say 
how much has been changed or added. But we imagine that the 
article against which our correspondent protests so vigorously 
is no more than a new version of old materials. 


At the moment we are unable to say whether the article in 
question has been made better or worse by the author’s further 
reflections and the assistance or revision supplied by the Leiden 
professor. For it must be confessed that in its earlier form in 
the ninth edition it is already open to grave objection ; and we 
imagine that many Catholic critics might be disposed to describe 
it in the language used by “ Marianus.” ~But, for our part, 
while recognising that there is much here that must needs be 
painfulreading toa devout Catholic, we should shrink from describ- 
ing the writer himself as “irreverent.” For, afterall, it is only 
fair to make allowance for his own doctrinal standpoint, which 
is unfortunately very far from that of Catholic orthodoxy. The 
Catholic reader who is pained by Mr. Black’s article on the 
Blessed Mother of God will find, on inquiring more closely into 
the cause of offence, that it is not really any irreverence in 
manner, but rather the doctrinal substance of the article. 


This consideration, while it removes or mitigates the offence 
of the particular contributor, may seem to strengthen the charge 
brought against the editors of the Encyclopzdia. It may be 
that a man holding his views could hardly have written on this 
subject without giving offence to the orthodox. But why in the 
world was he asked to write about it ? Nay, is not the selection 
of this Rationalist writer to deal with this sacred subject in 
direct conflict with the declared policy of the Encyclopedia on 
questions of religious belief? We were told that every effort 
would be made to get such statements of belief as would be 
satisfactory to those who hold them. And how can it be 
expected that a Rationalist could treat this subject in a manner 
thet would be satisfactory to Catholic readers ? 


It is hardly necessary to say that we agree in regretting 
that the article on Mary was not assigned to some more 
orthodox writer, who instead of favouring heretical views could 
have brought out the beauty of the true doctrine and done 
justice to the evidence of Catholic tradition. But before we 
venture to complain that the editors have not been true to their 
promises, it is only fair to consider the peculiar difficulties 
of their position, and to recognise the necessary limitations © 
and inevitable imperfections of their declaration of policy on 
matters of religious beliefs. When we look at the matter in 
this light, we may still sympathise with those who are gravely 
disappointed by some of the articles on religious questions. 
But though in some cases the editors can scarcely be absolved 
from all blame, we feel that some part of the disappointment 
may be due to the unreasonable expectations of the readers. 





In some cases, no doubt, it is comparatively easy to fulfil the 
excellent promise touching statements of religious belief, and 
thus avoid the blots that disfigure some books of reference. 
It is not the object of an Encyclopedia to attack or defend 
any doctrine, but it would be still more improper in a work of 
this kind to give false information and credit, or discredit, 
any party or persons with doctrines or opinions which they 
do not really hold. And this danger may be avoided by 
letting all articles on Catholic doctrine be written, or at any 
rate corrected, by a Catholic, while the votaries of other 
religions are allowed in like manner to state their own beliefs 
and opinions. In this way it would be quite possible to make 
all the articles of this class satisfactory to readers who hold the 
doctrines under discussion. And it would be a direct violation 
of this principle to ask a Jew to treat the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, tolet a Catholic loose on Lutheranism, or set an Arminian 
to discourse on Calvinism, 





But it is obviously otherwise with great Biblical questions, or 
with matters of doctrine in which men of many various denomi- 
nations claim a common interest. For who has the best claim 
to write on these questions? And how is anyone to write on 
them without giving some cause of offence to others? If this 
very article under discussion had been left in Catholic hands it 
could scarcely have escaped the righteous indignation of devout 
Protestants. And it may be that a militant Protestant contro- 
versialist might have made it in some way more offensive to 
Catholic readers than the cold Rationalism of its present 
author. Doubtless there are degrees of more and less ; and 
some articles on religious matters may be less unsatisfactory 
than others. But we do not quite see how the theological 
articles in the Encyclopzedia could have been made perfectly 
safe reading for the young and inexperienced, unless they were 
all committed to the care of Catholic theologians and regulated 
by the strict standard of Catholic orthodoxy. But this is more 
than we could venture to expect in a general work of reference 
brought out under non-Catholic auspices. And certainly the 
general promise of impartiality could in no wise warrant any 
such anticipations. Or He 
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THE JUNE REVIEWS. 
“THE NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


In Mr. H. C. Biron’s article on Crabbe’s “ Pope in Worsted 
Stockings,” he quotes the letter written by the Duchess of 
Buckingham to the Countess of Huntingdon: “I thank your 
ladyship for the information concerning the Methodist 
preachers; their doctrines are most repulsive and strongly 
tinctured with impertinence and disrespect towards their 
superiors in perpetually endeavouring to level all ranks and 
do away with all distinctions. It is monstrous to be told 
you have a heart as sinful as the common wretches that crawl 
on the earth. This is highly offensive and insulting, and I 
cannot but wonder that your ladyship should relish any senti- 
ments so much at variance with rank and good breeding.” 
What would the Duchess have thought of the modern ladies 
whose words are found with hers in The Vational Review for 
June—of the Countess of the Selborne and Lady Edward 
Cecil? Alas, for their rank and good breeding! Lady 
Selborne is at pains to study the working-woman and her views 
and desires in the matter of the suffrage. For Lady Selborne 
“the common wretches” are they who count ; the desire for the 
vote, she finds, is weakest in the richest class. 


These women are contented with their lot. The conventions of the 
society in which they move are extremely favourable to them. If they 
are young and handsome they get a vast amount of attention and 
flattery. They are not even denied the luxury of being useful. A 
great number of philanthropic enterprises are worked by those of them 


whose inclinations lie that way, and the various employments in the | 


public service which have been opened to women, such as serving as 
county councillors or guardians, are vocations to a few whose energies 
are not satisfied with their other occupations. They have a great, one 
may say a preponderating influence, in forming the public opinion of 
the society they live in; which is, perhaps, one reason it is so favour- 
able to them. The laws which are unjust to women do not show their 
sharp edges to them. Long before the Married Women’s Property 
Act was passed they were efficiently protected by the custom of settling 
their property under the guardianship of trustees. It is in this class that 
the great strength of the anti-women’s suffrage society lies. 


Lady Edward Cecil has sought her poor in Scotland. 
Remembering Stevenson’s, 


In the Highlands, in the country places 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces 
And the young fair maidens quiet eyes, 


she made her rounds in Dundee, the city of jute. Are there no 
quiet eyes here, whither they have come from the country places ? 
was her question. “It would,” she answers herself, “be 
impossible to describe what I saw, a mass of distress which 
merely numbs the mind to write or read.” She went principally 
among the “flats” or tenements, but also to the mills, where 
“ tired and watchful women ‘ mind’ machines instead of ‘ mind- 
ing’ their children.” 


No convict on a treadmill ever had drearier work. The only alert 
looking people in the mill were the mechanics and engineers, of whom 
there are a few in every factory. Their work is interesting, they know 
what they are doing, and have to use their brains as well as their hands. 
The same may be said of those in charge, foremen and others. They 
have ahuman raison d’étre. But the others? They do not matter in 
the least as individuals, they must be punctual and careful, and for ten 
hours a day they must watch the machines which do all the work. And 
the irony of itis that they are women, with no natural talent for 
machinery, with no intelligent appreciation of what their mechanical 
lords were accomplishing.” 


The eyes she saw were fevered, watchful, tired ; never quiet, 
but, sometimes, still merry after a hard fashion. Here is a great 
woman found in ‘‘a room that shone with order.” 


‘* T hae lived here thirty years,” she said. ‘*Me man can still get 
a bit of worruk an’ me boy does not forget me. Te’s in India in the 
arrmy an’ he wrote me a letter that come just the week past Christmas, 
an’ he sent me 10s. I got a fine Indian shawl frae him.” And she 
bustled and got out a huge black crocheted shawl which was put away 
carefully. We admired it and asked whether she wore it. ‘‘ Me wear 
it,” she cried. ‘* No, it’s never worn, I couldna bear to use it. No, 
I’m keeping it to cover me coffin.” ‘* But yer son no meant it for that, 
Mrs. D.” The old lady was sbaken. ‘‘ Well, what would I do with 
it?” ‘*It would be a fine blanket.” She reflected but shook her head. 
“Weel, I'll no use it except for me coffin.” And she screamed cheerful 
adieus to us as we picked our way out of the filthy court into which her 
door opened. 

“THE EMPIRE REVIEW.” 


Like Zhe National Review, The Empire Review is deep in 
an orgy of rhetorical goodwill and Imperial handshaking. The 
pe pleasure in the Conference is marred only by one 
incident : 


General Botha comes for the first time as the representative of 
United South Africa, and if he will take a word of advice he will speak 
in English and not in Dutch. We do not want to see a repetition of 
what happened at the Eighty Club luncheon when the Prime Minister 
of United South Africa elected to make his speech ina foreign language. 
That is hardly playing up to the 7d/e of an Imperial Conference. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier might just as well speak in French. ; 


The Editor does not tell the Boer what should be his model in 


patriotic English. We fear the loyal reviews could seldom serve 
the purpose. 


THE WMABLE.: 
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“THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.” 


The Fortnightly, like the rest of the Reviews, is over- 
poweringly topical. Mr. Alfred Noyes, of course, has caught 
the Coronation fervour, and his ‘‘ Salute from.the Fleet” is a 
thing much fitter to be read at Spithead than The Hague, 
although through all the martial thunders of his verse he lets 
one hear the cooing of the dove. Nevertheless, he would seem 
for the time being to admit the theory of a Peace built up upon 
armaments, a peace full of the show and sound of forceful 
patriotism. Yet to the true partisan of disarmament Mr. 
Noyes’ glorification of arms must appear akin to the meat- 
eating lapses of a vegetarian. Mr. Noyes is followed by an 
article, compounded of the vapid compliments that somehow 
mark the most stalwart loyalty, on the King ; by another on the 
Royal Prerogative, by another on the City’s connexion with 
Coronations in general, and by Mr. Walter Sichel’s “ Coronal.” 
It is all in keeping to find on the back cover a plea for a certain 
coronation boot and shoe. Sandwiched between the coronation 
crowd of words are Mr. George Forrester’s on a National 
Insurance Scheme in practice, Mr. Pemberton Billing’s 
“ Endowment by Increment,” and Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s “ Women 
and Work.” It is notable in the month’s reviews that the con- 
tributors who are women have been less ready than the contri- 
butors who are men to serve the supposititious need of the 
month for a deal of literature to match the bunting in Piccadilly. 
Poets and others have been as busy as the carpenters along the 
route of the procession ; but their work, too often, has been far 
less serious and sincere. But the Suffragettess cannot be 
content to have the slums hidden away behind grand stands, nor 
to talk of the Motherland to sons and daughters fron overseas, 
when, with Lady Edward Cecil, they know that the mothers 
and daughters of our cities have no time either for the Corona- 
tion or for their maternal and filial duties. z 


“THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 


The Ninetecnth Century must be weighed in the hand to be 
appreciated. It is impossible to compress in a paragraph 


even the trend of the many grave articles on grave matters. © 
Mr. Mallock’s “Facts at 


They occupy two hundred pages. 
the Back of Unemployment ” is filled with figures ; Mr. Newton 
Robinson’s “The Blight of the Land Taxes” heavy with 
indignation, Mr. A. Carson Roberts’s “ National Insurance” 
laden with questioning. Professor J. H. Morgan continues his 


papers on the Constitutional Revolution, and two views of 


Canada and American Reciprocity open, with no undue gaiety of 
language, the severest of the reviews. The Hon. George 
Foster, M.P., 
Lethbridge for the Englishman. 


* THE CORNHILL.” 


Miss Flora Masson publishes the following letter to her 
father : 
Kensington, Tuesday Mg. 


My Dear Sir,—I received the N B Review and am very glad to | 


know the name of the critic who has spoken so kindly in my favor. 
I don’t what to say respecting your present paper, comparisons being 
difficult, & no two minds in the least alike. I think Mr. Dickens has 
in many things quite a divine genius so to speak, and certain notes 
in his song are so delightful and admirable, that I should never think 
of trying toimitate him, only hold my tongue and admire him. I quarrel 
with his Art in many respects: wh. I don’t think presents Nature 
duly ; for instance Micawber appears to me an exaggeration of a man, 
as his name is of a name, 
it is no more a real man than my friend Punch is: and in so far I 
protest against him—and against the doctrine quoted by my Reviewer 
from Goethe too—holding that the Art of Novels zs to represent 
Nature : to convey as strongly as possible the sentiment of reality—in 
a tragedy or a poem or a lofty drama you aim at producing different 
emotions; the figures moving, and their words sounding, heroically : 
but in a drawingroom drama’a coat is a coat and a pckera poker ; 
and must be nothing else according to my ethics, not an embroidered 
tunic, nora great red-hot instrument like the Pantomime weapon. But 
let what defects you (or rather I) will, be in Dickens’s theory—there 
isno doubt according to my notion that his writing bas one admirable 
quality—it is charming—that answers everything. Another may write 
the most perfect English have the greatest fund of wit learning & so 
forth—but I doubt if any novel-writer has that quality, that wonderful 
sweetness and freshness wh. belongs to Dickens—And now I have 
carried my note out of all bounds and remain dear Sir yours very 
faithfully, W. M. THACKERAY. 


How remote is the tone of that letter ; we live in an age fond 
of ample praises. Where is the author to-day who would be 
so fastidious in setting forth to a stranger the nature of his 
opinion, at once grudging and generous, of a contemporary ? 

Serendipity is the word needed for Henry Bradshaw’s com- 
bination of logic and luck in the library. The following 
passages, and many more in Mr. A. C. Benson’s account 
of the bibliographer, cry out for the use of Walpole’s 
expression ; 

In bibliography he was a sort of Sherlock Elolmes, with an amazing 
instinct for seeing the drift of a problem, and of balancing and applying 
details in the right place. This is hardly the place to amass instances of 
his amazing delicacy of observation and the incredible ‘‘ coincidences ” 
which assisted his efforts. He knew the history of a book or a 


manuscript at a glance, and eyes, ears and nose alike contributed their — 


share of information. He had a genius for discovering in libraries 
books that had been supposed to be missing for many decades, and 





speaks for the Canadian and Sir Roper | 
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It is delightful and makes me laugh: but — 
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eight dioceses of England, most humbly offer the Holy Father their i 
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were masquerading in new bindings and under erroneous titles. 

Bradshaw was, I think, a very subtle end a very fortunate connoisseur. #3 DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF LEEDS. 
One most characteristic thing about him was, that if one ever con-pa bei ith d 

sulted him on a point of antiquity or erudition, he had always justgy “tS With very deep regret that we have to announce the 
stumbled upon the answer in the course of some other investigation. edeath of the Right Rev. William Gordon, D.D., Bishop of 


These ‘‘ coincidences,” which were always happening, filled him withg{Leeds. His lordship, who was in his 8oth year and the 22nd of 
extreme delight. 


; ep Bahis episcopate, had been failing for along time. Over twelve 
vith Bat ay pteee Becd fortune, Mr. Benson would have “months ago his health had become very feeble, and during the 
rerenainit heinge while writing of him, and so experienced Bi jast month he had been seriously ill. The end came suddenly 


iat half-past ten on Wednesday morning, June 7, on the eve of 
athe Feast of his Patron, St. William. In spite of his growing 
mfeebleness he held on bravely with all his old tenacity, dealing 
pias far as possible with the administration of his extensive 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. { 
Pir elasiocwep hie Aliped Aston. 1398, ida 2 vols.) 24s. nek Ediocese, and supported and relieved by the devotion of his 


(London : Macmillan.) @jCoadjutor, Bishop Cowgill. He bore the trials of his last 


A Hundred Years of Irish History. By Barry O’Brien: ° 18, 64s net, gweeks of life with striking patience and fortitude ; and his long 


(London: Pitman.) ssyears of self-sacrificing labour were fitly ended by the slow 


Viadimir Soloviev. Par Michael d’Herbigny. 3frs. 50. (Paris :iMmolation of all he had left to give to God—his will and his 


Beauchesne. ) life—in the sleepless, suffering hours during which he waited 
Le Pere Gratry. Par YAbbé Chauvin. Nouvelle édition. (Paris {and longed for the coming of his Lord. He received’ the Last 
Bloud.) ' ' pSacraments on May 15 at the hands of his Confessor, the 
A True Hidalgo. From the Spanish of Don Luis Coloma by HaroldgjVery Rev. Canon McAuliffe. A few days later the Holy 


Binns. 5s. (Freiburg: Herder.) pF ather sent his blessing to the dying prelate. Everything that 


ra ee. Words, By E.M. Blackburn, M.A. 3s. 6d. (London :Biskill and devoted care could do for him was done by his 
ongmans, ; 


semedical attendant, Dr. F. W. Barnett, and the two 
asisters of Notre Dame de Troyes who nursed him. The last 
summons came swiftly and almost unexpectedly, and he 
@ibreathed forth his soul in peace in the arms of his Coadjutor. 
eiThe great bell of the Cathedral at once announced the sad 


‘“anews to the Catholics of Leeds. And, a little later, the solemn 
A meeting of the Central Council of Catholic Confederation}gtolling of the Town Hall bell proclaimed the city’s tribute of 
was held on Saturday afternoon, May 20, in the rooms of the? 


2 atu Brespect to a great and goad citizen now no more, and of 
Catholic Association, 55, Russell-square, London, W.C., Mr. D. asympathy for the Catholic body in their heavy loss, This act 


A. Cruse, M.A., being in the chair. The archdiocese of West-Bg 57 ag : . 
minster and the dioceses of Durham, Leeds, Northampton," mi oR ee a ee cee y 
Nottingham, Portsmouth, Salford, and Southwark were repre-ag?PPTeciated by the Vathol: ECC eae a AS ee 
sented at the meeting. In addition to the ordinary formalgjvery kindly communication from the Lord Mayor of Leeds to 
business, the following resolution proposed by Mr. Listerggthe new Bishop. The Lord Mayor wrote: 
Drummond, K.S.G. (Westminster), and seconded by the Very 
Rev. T. Canon Sharrock (Salford), was unanimously carried : 4 Dear Ds, Cowen bee fs ecthoweise ay eee 
That the Central Council of Confederation representing Catholics off§courteous letter of to-day’s date, and desire to take the earliest _ 
homage and devotion : that whilst tendering to him the expression of; eo ne ais Bison of Lec, ysingere reptet tS heey oe 
their filial love and of their ardent attachment and devotion to him, & I wish to convey through your lordship my deepest sympathy 


they desire most respectfully to assure him of their deep sympathygg . : ; ; 
with him at this present time, and of their profound abhorrence of the# with the Roman Catholics of the city on the loss sustained by 
their late Bishop’s death. 


recent attacks upon the prerogatives of the Holy See and of the affronts¥ : 
laced upon the Holy Father ; and tbat they implore his Holiness tom I am, yours faithfully, 
P W. MIDDLEBROOK, Lord Mayor. 


mpart his Apostolic Benediction to all his children united in the Con-& 
The Vicar of Leeds, who had been most constant and kindly 


federated Societies of England. 
in his personal inquiries during the Bishop’s illness, again 


The Chairman’s nomination of the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Dé 
S. Hartmann) to the Permanent Committee of Catholic Con-Bi-alied to express his sincere sympathy, adding that he would 
speak of the late Bishop in his parish magazine. ; 


gresses was confirmed, andthe Right Rev. Mgr. W. F. Brown, V.G.,§ 
And so a strenuous life is nobly ended, and a brave old man, 


and Mr. T. F. Burns were also appointed as representatives o 
the Central Council of the Catholic Confederation on the Per-f : 
bearing the burdens and heat of the day to the very last, has 
Bgone to his rest and reward, leaving behind him a name 


manent Committee, it being understood that the latter gentle-fa 
man was elected in the interests of the Trade-unionist sections 
of Federations. ; ; ; . . gbcnoured by all, an example of faith, and courage, and simpli- 
A considerable portion of time was allotted to the discussing ity 4 work done for God and souls that will be here his best 
of the arrangements to be made in connexion with the sectional ‘al : 
meetings of the Federations at the forthcoming Catholic Con-gg™eM0l@* ‘ 5 
ress at Newcastle. In view of the undertaking made at thepy The dirge was sung in the Cathedral on the evening of 
ast Congress that the scheme of Confederation should be recon-§gFriday, and the funeral will take place on Monday, when the 
sidered, all bodies concerned therein retaining their original “Requiem Mass will be sung by the Bishop of Leeds. The 


rights, and in view of the fact that after the Newcastle Congressp@ rey, h Rickaby will preach, and the interment will be at 
the Confederation would take definite shape, it was resolved : cao te ae . : 


That all Federations and other Federal Bodies be invited to send We reserve our account of the career of the late Bishop till 
delegates to the federation meetings at the Newcastle Congress, andg 


that the method of voting be the same as last year ; pinext week. 

That each body appoint three representatives ; 

That delegates without voting powers may take part in discussions; [im 

That ordinary members of Federal Bodies be permitted to attend thea NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—(Continued from page 915.) 
sectional meetings ; 5 

That invitations be sent to all bodies doing similar work to federa-f% 
tions, ¢.g., young men’s societies, to attend the Sectional Meetings andj 
that they have the same voting power as federations and other federal 
bodies, but that such invitations be not sent to any town where the 
federation is established. dt 5 

That the officers of the council—chairman, hon. treasurer, and hon. rec for he oh of ee hoe Sinan tad yu been 

—act i i i ; bey where the poor most do congregate. : 

Se eee ee bs completed mt SS. Mary and Michael’s, the spirit of Whitsuntide was 


That the first business to be taken at the sectional meeting on® 


Saturday morning, August 5, shall be the existing scheme of confedera-ga2mong the people, and a great demonstration of faith was made 


tion, which shall be discussed and approved or amended, as may begebefore the eyes of all men in the open streets on Sunday. The 
{procession became a pentecostal manifestation, the gathering thousands 


agreed, and that suggested amendments be invited from all federationsg 


and other federal bodies, and that afterwards the same, if any, befflooking on finding in it an individual message, ‘‘ everyone in his own 


printed and circulated amongst the members of the central council—gatongue.” The usual elements of the yearly ee Pe he 
copies to be sent also to the federal and other bodies who shall notifygeg vere there, but aided by others the faithful League of the Cross guards 


+s . ‘ : : : + kept guard, deputations of Ransomers with Father Fletcher represented 
their intention = taking part in the federation scenes meetings. B Conning ran Poplar, Mile End, Tower Hill, Wapping, Spitalfields, 
A paper will be read by the Rev. A. Magill, Durham, ong Peckham, the Polish, Lithuanian and German churches to swell the 
“The use of a Catholic Federation as seen in the educational number of local Ransomers and the congregation of the parish. The 
struggle in the County of Durham,” and the Rev. T. Wright, of children under their various banners showed how much is being done 
Hull, will speak on “The Catholic Press and the Catholic®to organise, strengthen and protect them, League of the Cross boys, 
Federation.” % Holy Innocents, Children of Our Lady, Children of the Rosary, 
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Children of St. Joseph, Guild of St. Philomena, Guild of the Sacred 
Heart. The Women’s Guild of the Blessed Sacrament and the Men’s 
Guild of the Blessed Sacrament in their access of numbers showed their 
harvest of the mission. The Boys’ Brigade, the girls’ guilds and the 
Young Men’s Society illustrated social work. The Children of Mary 
held their place of honour, aud shepherding all were the priests with a 
guard of Irish National Foresters and Irish Pipers. The Grand 
Marshal was Mr. T. Palmer. The route included all the principal 
streets of the mission, Sution-street, Tarling-street, Dean-street, Cable- 
street, Solander-street, High-street, Mercers’-street, Johnson-street, 
Poonah-street, Harding-street, Glamis-road, Love-lane, Brook-street, 
Schcolkouse-Jane, Broad-street, Collingwood-street, Stepney Causeway, 
and Commercial-road. Banners, bands, habits, badges, regalia and 
other emblems in their picturesque bravery reflected the gorgeous sun, 
and the dense crowds were a witness of general good-will. 


A trifling incident has its own moral. At a few hours’ interval a 
couple of sturdy beggars were singing in the streets of West London 
the self-same hymns as the processionists, ‘Faith of Our Fathers,” 
“*To Jesus’ Heart all Burning” and the rest, learnt from the 
Ransomers, or perhaps in Wormwood Scrubbs. 


ASSOCIATION OF PERPETUAL ADORATION.—A meeting of the 
Associates of Perpetual Adoration was held on Thursday evening in 
the Cathedral Hall, Westminster. The chair was taken by the Rev. 
Percy O’Connor, and there were also present Lady Paget, Miss New- 
suas Mrs. Dundas Robertson, Mrs. Callaghan, and Madame Colling- 
ridge. 

Father O’Connor stated that he could not report an increase in 
membership for the present month, but there had not been retro- 
gression. A large nutnber of altar requisites had been received from 
members and friends of the Association. Ife mentioned there would 
be an exhibition of vestments in the Convent at Nightingale-square, 
Balham, on June 27, which would be opened by the Bishop of South- 
wark. Father O’Connor mentioned that the work meetings of the 
Society would be held in future in the convent recently opened by 
Spanish nuns in Belgrave-street if the necessary permission were 
granted. 


The members afterwards attended Exposition in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment chapel of the Cathedral, when a sermon was preached by Father 
Ryan, S.J. 


CATHOLIC PrisonERS’ AID SocieTy.—The Ladies’ Sub-Committee 
of the Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society held their annual meeting on 
Friday afternoon in the Sodality Hall, Mount-street, the Archbishop 
presiding. Lady Mary Howard read the report for the year and 
pleaded for more funds. On the platform supporting the Archbishop 
were the Bishop of Southwark, Father Moore, O.S,M., Father 
Cooney, Father McCarroll and Father Stanilaus St. John, S.J. Father 
St. John pleaded eloquently for the prisoners, shunned by all as they 
left prison, with no one to help them, stamped with the mark of crime 
and despair. He spoke of the shelter recently opened at Chelsea, of 
the good it did, of the forty-seven women sheltered there since January, 
and of the signal success which was able to record that out of the 
number only two had relapsed. Sir Francis Fleming spoke, Dr. Scott, 
Governor of Holloway, Father McCarroll and Father Cooney. The 
Archbishop said he knew well how much such a home as that started 
at Chelsea was wanted, and what have been the difficulties is establishing 
it, and pleaded for it a widespread and generous support. 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER.—The rector, Father Nicholson, S.J., 
on Friday at Farm-street made the subject of his conference to the 
Associates of the Apostleship of Prayer the place of ‘‘ Reparation ” 
in the relation of man to the Divine Majesty, amends for the outrage 
done by sin. Taught by the Atonement of Christ, the Church bad 
made Reparation a note of its life and practice in all ages, seen in the 
personal acts of prayer and praise in the great religious orders in 
early ages, as in the monks of St. Benedict, Citeaux and Cluny, in 

_ devotion to the Passion, in the lives of saints of the Middle Ages, such 
as Catherine of Siena, Angela of Foligno, Magdalen of Pazzi, in the 
saints of the days of the great ‘‘ deformation,” Ignatius of Loyola, 
Francis Xavier, Vincent de Paul, Charles Borromeo, who sought to 
draw men’s souls to Christ. That was the form which Reparation took 
in our day, teaching little ones, tending the poor, instructing the 
ignorant, winning souls for Christ. That was work which commended 
itself to the Apostleship of Prayer and the Confraternity of the Sacred 
Heart. They heard a great deal about democracy, let them go down 
among the people in the name of the Sacred Heart and_make 
ee a part of their daily lives in their love of souls for Christ’s 
5 ke, 


Corpus Curisti1, MAIDpEN-LANE.—Father Raphael Moss, O.P., 
commenced courses of sermons for the Sundays of June, morning and 
evening, on Sunday last. But all the efforts of the mission are being 
directed to the supreme celebration of the patronal feast of Corpus 
Christi, when, happily, the Forty Hours Exposition commencing on 
Tuesday will culminate in the Feast of Corpus Christi itself on the 
Thursday which will be celebrated with great splendour of Pontifical 
‘ceremonial and the preaching at twelve of Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson. 
On Sunday morning at the early Masses everyone seemed to receive 
Holy Communion. 


Wuitsun Monpay av Itrorp.—Ilford is awake! Indeed, no 
place will, or can, remain dormant where Father Palmer is. Whit- 
Monday the town was all agog with a great ‘*Coronation Féte.” It 
was another convincing proof of the harmonious relations which have 
been established between Catholics and their neighbours in a district 
which not many years ago was a by-word for its narrow Protestant 
bigotry and intolerance. The people have learned to know and respect 
one another, and to co-operate in all things possible for the common 
good. The event was under the patronage of the Lord Mayor of 
London, the local members of Parliament, councillors, and public men. 
Lady Bethell distributed the prizes, and the proceeds of the gate money 


and other profits went in aid of SS, Peter and Paul’s, subject to a 


donation to the King Edward Ilford Hospital Memorial. The Gordon 


LE be Tepes te Bor: 


Club Grounds, Green-lane, were put in requisition, and from eleven in 
the morning to the firework display at nizht the fun was fast and 
farious and clean ; a splendid organising committee had seen to that. 


























































morning and evening services. 


to a large gathering of the Guild members. 
of members have been held during the past week. 


[Saturday, June fo, 191. 


And, of course, in a brand new town like Ilford everything must be of 
the newest. It is true there were many reminiscent items, dancing, may- 
poles, sports serious and comic, side-shows, shooting contests, and the 
rest, and even the now old-fashioned balloon ascents and parachute 
descents were tolerated and enjoyed, " 
satisfy Ilford short of aeroplanes and showers of confetti from the skies. 


but, indeed, nothing could 


A splendid portrait in fire proclaimed King George and the close of 


a happy and memorable day. 


——_———_—————— 


SOUTHWARK. 


WUuITSUNDAY IN THE CHURCHES.—The attendance in the churches 


of South London on Whitsunday was not affected to any appreciable 
degree by the fine weather and numerous holiday attractions, and the 
first Sunday in the month dedicated to the Sacred Heart was befittingly 
celebrated in the diocese. : 


At St. George’s Cathedral, Pontifical High Mass was celebrated by 


the Bishop. The voluntary choir rendered special music both at the 
Vespers were sung by his lordship, who | 
also administered the Sacrament of Confirmation to a large number of 
candidates. 


The titular feast of the church in Nightingale-square, Balham, was 


celebrated on Whitsunday, and representatives of the Society of Jesus 
and the Salesian Congregation were the special preachers for the 
occasion. s is. 
concrete and progressive work for the faith than in Nightingale-square. 
Adjoining the church is the Convent of Perpetual Adoration, which 
contributes to necessitous missions in all parts of the world in the form 
of gifts of vestments and altar requisites, and close by is an excellent 
elementary school, and each 
contributed towards the befitting observance of the feast on Sunday. 


In very few of the South London missions is there a more 


of these centres of practical Catholicity 


At the High Mass, which was celebrated by Father Moyniban, the 


church was crowded, and an interesting address was delivered by Father 
Luck, §.J., the preacher at the evening devotions being Father 
Muldoon, S.C., of West Battersea, 


FATHER VAUGHAN AT ST. GEORGE'S CATHEDRAL.—The Rev. 


Bernard Vaughan, S.J., preached on Sunday morning in St. George’s 
Cathedral, and it is estimated that considerably more than 2,000 people 
were present. 
sermons which he is to deliver on the Sundays of June ‘* Who wants 
religion ?” and his introductory remarks were devoted to the irreligious 
spirit which prevailed to a large extent at the present moment. _The 
preacher pointed out that living in a tainted atmosphere, and living a 
life that was often in trouble and constantly stirred like muddy waters, 
the taste of people became vitiated, they became absorbe 
baubles and the toys of this little shifting scene called the world. They 
were told by those outside the Church, said Father Vaughan, by those 
who were compromising with principle, that man was only the outcome 
of the mud fish, and that God had nothing to do with man’s position 
in life. 
them about the existence of their souls, but it was his duty to remind 
them that they were living among those who had no belief in the 
Divinity of Christ, who cared little about the future, who wanted no 
draft upon the Bank of Heaven, but who were satisfied with the good 
things of the present. ld 
which some people seemed to have a superstitious awe and reverence, 
that man was only an aggregate of atoms and cells, that there was no 
such thing as the spiritual life, that the immortal, the spiritual and the 
eternal were the creation of the priesthood to shame women into 
obedience, and to frighten children into being ‘ tt 
previous day a certain newspaper had stated that the only person with 
any claim to education who believed in hell was Father Vaughan. 
Personally he was glad he was among those children, that he could be 
frightened into being good. 
good, observed the preacher, than not to be geod at all. 


Father Vaughan had chosen for the subject of the 


in the 


He was not there to prove the Divine existence, nor to tell 


They had been told by scientific minds, for 


good. Even on the 


It was better to be frightened into being 


Tue BiEssep SACRAMENT GuILD.—During the past few weeks 


there has been an appreciable increase in the membership of the Guild 
of the Blessed Sacrament established in the diocese by the Bishop of 
Southwark. I 
majority of the South London parishes and the members have evinced 
a practical interest in questions of present-day interest considered in 
lectures and addresses by the clergy. 


the Right c 1 
members of the Balham branch of the Guild, and in the church at East 


Meetings and social gatherings bave been held in the 


At the Jatter end of last week 
Rev. Mgr. Moyes, D.D., delivered an address to the 
ill, Wandsworth, on Sunday evening, Father Gavin, S.J., preached 
In other parishes meetings 


MitcHam: GARDEN Ff&te.—On Whit Monday the annual garden 
fete in aid of the school was held in the beautiful grounds of the Lord 
of the Manor, Mr. W. F. Simpson. Mr, Eugene Kelly was to have 
inaugurated the féte, but was unavoidably called away from Mitcham 
last Saturday. The Rector, the Rev. Joshua Pooley, was fortunate in 
securing the services of the Rev. Father Burke, C.SS.R., who opened 
the proceedings with a ver interesting and amusing speech. Father 
Pooley was bappy in having so many willing co-operators in the 
up-hill work of lessening his £900 debt on the school. Much praise 
is due to Mrs, Simpson, who worked so bard to make the féte a success, 
and likewise to the great energy displayed by Sir Francis Burnand’s 
daughter, Mrs. Berrill Maguire, in her sale of fancy work. Many of 
the neighbouring clergy were present, 
noticed Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Kelly, of New York, the two Miss 
Simpson, Mrs. Yonge and her two daughters. The gathering was 
under the patronage of Lord Arundell of Wardour, Lady Vavasour, 


ll i a il i tll el —_—— 


and amongst the laity were 


eer 


er 
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and Lady Boynton, and the proceeds were devoted to the Mitcham 
| Debenl | 


» Catholic School Building Fund. A long programme of sports was the 
& Freebo dy. 


rincipal attraction in the afternoon, and in the evening there was a 
Wigmore Street. London.w. 














avish display of illuminations and fireworks. 





BIRMINGHAM. 


CANNOCK : WHITSUNTIDE FrEsTIVviITIEzSs.—The annual Whitsuntide 
festival programme proved on Monday last as popular as in former 
years. A numerous congregation assisted at Solemn Mass celebrated 
by the Rev. Wm. R. O'Keeffe, and again met at midday for 
Benediction! The faithful then joined the crowd of visitors to the 
number of some two thousand and adjourned to the Cannock Athletic 
grounds. There were to be found various attractions—races for juniors, 
seniors, bicycle competitions, football contests, with valuable prizes for 
the victorious. The Catholic Boys’ Brigade went through physical 

: exercises, figure marching, and the bugle band gave excellent selections, 
- Old English dances were performed by daintily attired school children, 
Two members of the Brigade displayed unusual skill in lifting extra- 
ordinary weights. The Catholic Cecilian Choir sang a series of 
patriotic choruses and glees. The Cannock Town Band played for 
dancing and shortly after 9.30 p.m. the enjoyable cvent terminated. 
The festivities were continued on Whit Tuesday evening after Benedic- 
_ tion at 6 p.m., and the spacious pleasure grounds attached to the 
Presbytery afforded joy to a large gathering. 




















OBITUARY. 
a : $ 
WILLIAM GEORGE FREEMAN, 


William George Freeman, whose death we announced last week, was 
_born in Westminster in 1826, the second son of John Freeman, J.P. 
The family, established in Yorkshire, had for many generations been 
connected with stone quarrying. Some 60 years ago, John Freeman 
_. migrated to Cornwall, where be founded the firm of John Freeman 
and Sons, granite merchants, his two eldest sons being associated with 
him in the business, of which William George Freeman eventually 
___ became chairman, on its becoming a company; and so continued till 
his death. His parents were earnest and pious Baptists, in whose com- 
7 munion he remained till early manhood. At this period, seeking in 
much perplexity for the truth, he fell under the influence of the Revv. 
W. H. Aitken and J. Haslam, and, joining the Anglican Church, was 
made deacon at Exeter. The steps he took in breaking away from the 
influence of his early training involved considerable sacrifice and many 
privations. He and his wife bravely faced poverty for themselves and 
their young children ; 2nd steadfastly pursuing the quest, they had the 
great happincss of coming into the Church together in 1856. They 
were received by the Bishop of Plymouth, Dr. William Vaughan, who 
__ remained a constant friend to them and their children to the end of his 
_ life. Recalled to his father’s business, William Freeman lived in 
- - Cornwall till his presence became necessary at their London office in 
1878, During the years of his residence in London, he took an active 
_ interest in all matters of Catholic welfare. He was an original member 
p of the Catholic Truih Society, a member of the Catholic School Com- 
mittee, and President of the Kensington Branch of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, until failing health made it advisable for him to leave 
London. Together with his sons, John Albert and Bernard, be gave 
the foundation-stone to the Westminster Cathedral; he gave the altar 
stones to the Benedictine Church of St. Edmund at Great Malvern, 
where he spent the last fourteen years of his life, and also to the Church 
of St. Gerard Majella at Bristol ; he contributed largely to the Church 
at Falmouth. His strongest characteristics were his unfailing con- 
. fidence in God, his sincere piety and large-hearted charity. He was a 
generous and sympathetic helper to those in trouble, his hand was ever 
open tothe poor. He retained his brightness of intellect to the last, 
bearing the ever increasing infirmities of old age with great patience, 
and ever showing the tenderest consideration for others. He passed 
away peacefully in his sleep on the morning of Sunday, May 21. He 
was buried at Falmouth. By bis first wife, a woman of great piety, he 
leaves two sons and two daughters, the elder of whom is the wife of C, 
Napier Hemy, R.A. Tis eldest daughter, Sister Clare of St. Joseph, 
for 36 years a Sister of Notre Dame, died a holy death in 1905. Two 
granddaughters have entered the congregation of Notre Dame, and two 
grandsons are studying for the priesthood, these being the children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Napier Hemy. Wm. Geo. Freeman married secondly 
in 1885 Miss Ethbert, who surviveshim. R.I.P. 





Stamboul Net Scarf (as sketch), an ideal Summer Wrap, beautifull 
made from rich quality coarse silk net with handsome border of black si! 
velvet ribbcn in Black, Ivory, Navy, Grey, Cherry, Emerald, Royal, and 
a variety of other fashionable shades. 234yds. long, 22in. wide. 25/6 





With reference to the statistical tables, which appeared in 
The Westminster Gazette, showing the relative progress of the Church 
and the Dissenting communities, Dr. Horton has written: ‘ Par- 
ticularly do I agree wiih Principal Selbie in rejoicing with the 
Church of England in the success which is attending her work. 
The Free Churches only exist to supplement her deficiencies. When 
she is able to meet the wants of our community, they can joyfully sing 
their ‘Nunc Dimittis.? But ber prosperity is our joy. We desire 
nothing better than to see the Church of England proclaiming the 
Gospel of our Lord to this country in its fulness-and its freedom, and 
gathering in the people of this country to the fold of Christ. We are 
content to decrease, if her increase means the glory of our: common 
Lord.” On this Zhe Church Times remarks : ‘*We do not know what 
Dr. Hcrton’s views on the disendowment of the Welsh dioceses may be, 























ns «ps f- . . ae ee Foulard Frock (as :ketch), beautifully made from rich quality satin? 
It would bea gratifying mark of his goodwill to the Church if he lent striped foulard, very light "and cool; in six smart combinations of 
his powerful voice to the outcry against this shameful proposal, the fashionable colours. A most becoming and useful frock. af 
obvious effect of which would be to cripple the Church in its endeavours Prico_ - = %8/6 each. 





to make up for those deficiencies which Dr. Horton alleges to exist but 
Dissent is increasingly unable to supplement.” 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


Se ee 
BIRTHS. 
KING.—On the rst inst., at x2, Camden Crescent, 
Michael King of a son. 


Bath, the wife of Austin 


MARRIAGES. 


ESO—O'’REILLY.—On the rst inst., at St. John the Baptist’s Church, 
Ses ae a Very Rev. Monsignor John Canon Johnstone, D.D., Lancelot 
Dumaresq, of Oxford, to Carmel O'Reilly, daughter of Nicholas Shelton and Kate 
O’Reilly. 

Ph Fe aN ee ee 
DEATHS. 


. 7 p : 
HER.—On the 6th inst., at 3, The Grove, Blackheath, Ellen Sara 
ee widow of Joseph Schréder Croucher, in her 82nd year. . No 
flowers. 
_—Of your charity pray for the repose of the soul of Stephen Ormston 
en died saddenly ab Totethorpe Hall, Stamford, on May 30; aged 50 years. 
RIP, 


_—On the 3rd inst., at the Carmelite Convent of Lanherne, Cornwall, 
Bat eure ary Toren), fourth daughter of the late Richard Leeming, of 
Greaves House, Lancaster, fortified with all the Rites of the Church. R.LP. 








CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at 9s. per inch depth. 
Se re a ane 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
SERMONS FOR JUNE. 
Sundays at 12 o'clock Mass, 
Right Rev. Mgr. Canon MOoyYEs, D.D. 
Subject: Devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
June 4. “Christ our God Incarnate.” 
11. “Christ our Companion.” 
18. “ Christ our King.” 
» 25. “Christ our Reward.” 
Evenings, at 7 p.m, 
Right Rev. Mgr. E. J. Watson, M.A. 
~ June 4. “The Spirit of God in the World.” 
11. ‘*God in Heaven.” 
18. “The Glory of Transubstantiation.” 
2s. “The Heart of God.” 
M. Canon How ett, D.D., Administrator. 
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CHURCH of the JESUIT FATHERS, 
FARM-ST., BERKELEY-SQ., W. 


A Course of Sermons by 
FatHer BAMPTON, S.]., 
at 12 noon—The Four Festivals of June. 
June 4. “The Holy Spirit.” 
zz. “The Blessed Trinity.” 
»  2Z& “The Blessed Sacrament.” 


» 25» “The Sacred Heart.” 





FRANCISCAN MONASTERY, 


CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. 
Shrine of St. Anthony and Guild Centre. 
FEAST OF ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA 
and 
GOLDEN JUBILEE of CRAWLEY MONASTERY, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 13. 

Solemn High Mass in the presence of his lordship the 

Bishop of Southwark at 11.30 a.m. 


Sermon by the Very Rev. Father Tuomas, O.S.F.C., 
Provincial of Ireland. 


Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament and 
Veneration of the Relic of St. Anthony at 5 p.m. 














CORPUS “CHRIS TIs2Gh iD Riad, 
MAIDEN-LANE, STRAND, W.C. 


The Forty Hours’ Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament will begin on Tuesday, June 13. 


Tuesday: Mass of Exposition at 1o a.m. In the 
Evening, at 8 p.m., Devotions, 
Wednesday: Mass pro Pace at 10 am. In the 
Evening, at 8 p.m., Devotions. 
Thursday: Feast of Corpus Christi. 
Solemn High Mass at r2 noon. Sermon 


by the Very Rev. Mgr. R. H. Benson, 
M.A. In the Evening, at 8 p.m., Special 
Devotions and Sermon. 





ON SUNDAY, JUNE 18, THE SUNDAY WITHIN THE 
OCTAVE OF CORPUS CHRISTI, THERE WILL BE 
SERMON BY THE RIGHT REV. J. S. VAUGHAN, 
BISHOP-AUXILIARY OF SALFORD, AT 12 NOON. 


A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


habia June II, 1911. —Preachers: 12 noon, Father 

BAMPTON, S.J. 4p.m., Father STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J. Wed- 
nesday, June 14, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, June 16, 3.30 p.m., 
Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. 





ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 
ML CRStea os ROBERT HUGH BENSON will preach at 


the r2-15 Mass, and at the Evening Service at 7 on all the Sundays in June. 





CHURCH OF OUR LADY, 13, GROVE-ROAD, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, N.W. 
PAteER MATURIN will preach at High Mass at 11 


o'clock on Sundays of June. 


COMMERCIAL-ROAD, E. 


SUNDAY, June II, at 7 p.m., Unveiling of Mission Memorial ~ 


Cross and Sermon by Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. 








RETREATS. 


2 





CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. © 


Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July 1, 


191x. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 





CONVENT F.C.J., GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, LONDON, W, 


fa% RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given from July 25 to 
July 30 by the Rev. C. NICHOLSON, S.J. Applications to be made to 
the Rev. Mother. : 





CONVENT OF MARIE REPARATRICE, HASTINGS, 


Tee FOR LADIES by Rev. JOSEPH KEATING, 
S.J., from August 4 to 9. 7 





CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF THE CENACLE, ALEXANDRA PARK, 
MANCHESTER. 
A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father F. M. DE ZULUETA, S.J., from Monday, July 3, 8 p.m., to 
Saturday, July 8,9 a.m. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. : 
CONVENT of the SACRED HEART, BRIGHTON. 


A RetrEAT For LapiEs will be given by the Rev. Father 
STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J., from July 24 to July 31. 


Applications to the Rev. Mother, The Upper Drive, Brighton. — 


AN EXHIBITION 


OF 


MISSALS, PRAYERBOOKS, RELIGIOUS 
PICTURES, CHURCH MUSIC, &c., &c. 


JUNE the rz2th tothe 17th, rorz, 


in the Schools attached to St. Peter and St. Edward’s, Palace-st., 
London, S.W. (near Westminster Cathedral and Victoria Station). 


Admission Free. 


THE CATHOLIC READING GUILD. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting will be held in the Sodality 
Hall, Mount-street, W. (by kind permission of Father Charles 
Nicholson) on Tuesday, June 13, at 4 o’clock. Hilaire Belloc, 
Esq., will address the meeting. All interested in the work are 
invited to attend. 





THE CORONATION. 


ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL HOUSE, Westminster Bridge-road, 
London, 8.E. 

The Royal Procession through London on June 23, 1911, will pass St. George's 

Cathedral House. 

Seats and Private Rooms to view the Procession. 

Luncheon will be provided for a limited number. 

Ticket Holders’ Special Entrance in Lambeth-road. 

The whole of tke proceeds will go to pay for the New Heating Apparatus for 

tbe Cathedral, and for the expensive but necessary sanitary alterations. 

Apply Mr. S. G. Perry, 71, Westminster Bridge-road, London, 5. E. 


Seats from Two Guineas. 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 








DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities. 


Prospectus, &¢., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 

















ST, WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, 
NORTH STAFFS (COTTON HALL). 


Centre for--Oxford Locals. 
Commercial and Classical Courses. 
Apply Very Rev. Canon HyMeErs, ; 












ST. ALOYSIUS’ CONVENT. 
Clarendon-square, N.W. 


- A new wing to the Secondary School will, in the 
unavoidable absence of his Grace the Archbishop, be 
opened by the Right Rev. Dr. BrinpiE, D.S.O., 
Bishop of Nottingham, on June 16, I911, at 3.30 
p.m. 

All old friends are cordially invited. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictire Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
| ST EE EES ES TD . 
1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College. 








-__ LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he has built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 

Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. F 





RICKMANSWORTH. 


A Garden Féte opened by the Countess of 
Denbigh will be held at Moneyhill House, Rick- 
mansworth (by kind permission of Mrs. Alfred 
Loder) on Wednesday, June 14, at 3 o’clock, in 
aid of the Church Debt Fund. Train from 
Marylebone at 2, and from Baker-street at 1.45. 
Tickets at gate, or from Mrs, Loder, Moneyhill 
House, or Mrs. Thornton, Parsonage Farm, 
Rickmansworth. 








SEE ERE SEES ST TASTE TEE EL HOS SOI ELE 
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A ConTRAST.—SIR HERBERT TREE (to an interviewer): ‘‘I 
think that with the decline of dogma the stage is gaining strength,” 
Lord Robert Cecil (ina public speech this week): ‘‘Let us never 
forget that Christianity is a definite, doctrinal system. It isa religion 
consisting of historical facts and theological deductions from those facts. 
Definiteness is not uncharitableness, and clearness is not narrow- 
Meditating on the above, a simple-minded Churchman 





mindedness.” 


concludes: (1) I have probably studied the theatre as much as Sir 


Herbert Tree has studied theology ; yet if I gave an ex cathedra deci- 
sion about the stage, people would be surprised—no one more than 


myself. (2) If the stage goes up as dogma goes down, were the Puritans 
so very much astray, after all, in their treatment of plays and players? 


—Church Times. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ene 


KROME, 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Sunday, June 4, rorr. 
THE HOLY FATHER’S BIRTHDAY. 


Last Friday was the Holy Father’s birthday : he completed 
his seventy-sixth year and entered into his seventy-seventh. Two 
months from to-day he will cease to conclude his documents 
with the words, “In the eighth year of Our Pontificate,” for he 
will have entered into that ninth year which used to be regarded 
as fatidic in his career. On Friday to all appearance his 
Holiness had completely recovered from his recent illness. 
Early in the morning he admitted to his Mass, celebrated in his 
private chapel, Sefior Errazuriz y Urmeneta, formerly Prime 
Minister in Chili, and now Chilian Minister to the Holy See. 
During the Mass the Holy Father gave First Communion to 
the Minister’s little daughter Maria. Later, when his Holiness 
went down to his study he found before him an immense number 
of telegrams of congratulation from all parts of the world, and 
including those of the Emperor of Austria and the Kings of 
Spain and Belgium. Those who had the privilege of being 
received in audience during the morning noted that his Holiness 
seemed to have recovered all the elasticity of his movements 
and the brightness of his smile. The bands of the Pontifical 
corps played for a while in the Court of St. Damasus, but 
beyond this and the private congratulations of the members of 
the Papal Court on duty, there were no unusual demonstrations 
in honour of the event. 
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DEARTH OF CARDINALS. 


On the same evening the Osservatore Romano announced 
that his Holiness had been pleased to appoint Cardinal Cassetta 
as Prefect of the Congregation of Studies in succession to the 
late Cardinal Cavicchioni. The fact calls attention to a report 
which is being persistently circulated in Rome concerning the 
proximate holding of a Consistory, but which your correspondent 
has been quite unable to verify. It is, of course, well known 
that the Holy Father was averse to holding any solemn functions 
beyond those necessary:in the Vatican this year, and Consis- 
tories were certainly included in that category ; but, the report 
runs, circumstances have combined to make a Consistory 
necessary. By the comparatively recent deaths of Cardinals 
Sanminiatelli, Segna and Cavicchioni, the number cf Cardinals 
in Curia has been reduced to twenty-one. Early in his Pon- 
tificate the Holy Father expressed his belief that eighteen 
Cardinals in Rome would suffice for the work of the various 
Congregations, Tribunals and Offices—but eigh‘een working 
Cardinals. Unfortunately, of the present twenty-one, at least 
half-a-dezen are confirmed invalids, and it rarely happens that 
there are not two or three others incapacitated for work at the 
same time. The result is that the labour devolving on the 
Cardinals who are always able to respond to the calls made 
upon them, has reached the point where it is beyond their 
strength ; and, the rumour continues to run, this fact has been 
brought to the attention of his Holiness by some of the Cardinals 
themselves ; so that the Pope, in spite of his reluctance, finds it 
necessary to hold a Consistory during the year 1911. Such, at 
least, is the report—necessary to chronicle on account of the 
importance of the subject, but by no means necessarily true. 


THE ENCYCLICAL ON PORTUGAL. 


His Holiness has been greatly pleased by the splendid stand 
made. by the Portuguese Hierarchy, and his satisfaction has 
found eloquent expression in the Encyclical which he has 
addressed to all the Bishops of the Catholic world. No illusions 
are entertained in Rome of any good to be derived from the 
results of the elections for the Constituent Assembly. Itis a 
foregone conclusion here that these vvill be entirely in favour of 
the party which has the counting of the votes, but there is good 
reason to believe that the re-action against the irreligious policy 
of the Portuguese Republic will soon make itself felt. In the 
meantime it is definitely settled that the bishops and priests of 
- Portugal will reject the bribes held out to them as a reward for 

their acceptance of the Separation Law. It is worthy of note 
_ that the ninth year of the Pontificate of Pius X. will begin with 
the Governments of the four chief Latin nations—France, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal—in deadly enmity with the Catholic Church 
and the Holy See. 


THE MONUMENT TO VICTOR EMMANUEL II. 


The quiet Roman citizen was wakened out of his dreams this 
morning by the booming of cannon from Monte Mario ; to- 
night he is diverting himself in thousands in the Piazza del 
Popolo and the Prati, for the day is being closed with the 
cannonading and fireworks that mark the celebration of the 
Statutoin Rome. But this morning’s function was meant to 
be the culminating point of the Cinquantenary feasts, arising out 
of the inauguration of the Monument to Victor Pentigael Ets 
“Father of his Country.” Twenty-six years ago Pathamedt 
voted a modest eight million francs for the erection of this 
Monument, and the country contributed by voluntary offerings 
a still more modest two millions to complete it. The architects 
and contractors laughed in their sleeves; in a couple of years 
they had sunk more than half the money allotted merely in the 
preparation of the ground on which the building was to rise. 
Then Parliament went on votirg millions after millions ; they 
have already spent over thirty of them; seven more are 
‘definitely promised, and only a very far-sighted prophet could 
predict just where the tale of millions will end. For if the 
Monument was inaugurated this morning, it was very far from 
being finished ; and the eye puzzled itself in speculation as to 
what was solid marble and what putty, what everlasting bronze 
and what gilded plaster. The principal feature to-day of the 
inauguration, which was made by the Grandson of the “ Father 
of his Country,” was the procession and presence of over five 
thousand Italian Mayors wearing their tricoloured sashes of 
office, and the most remarkable feature of this procession was 
the presence among the syndics of a priest. He was the only 
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cleric to be seen within a radius of a mile, and his singularity 
in this respect attracted to him an attention and applause which 
put Signor Nathan completely in the shade. After the inaugura- 
tion this army of Mayors was entertained by the City at a rustic 
luncheon amid the classic shades of the Palatine. 


NOTES. 


Next Tuesday the international Pontifical Church of St. 
Joachim will be solemnly consecrated. It forms a splendid 
memorial of the Episcopal Jubilee of Leo XIII. and of the 
many chapels decorated by the various nations that of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the gift of England,is one of the hand~ 
somest.—Next Sunday in the Pauline chapel in the Vatican 
his Eminence Cardinal Merry del Val will raise to the sub- 
diaconate: (1) Henry Fitzrichard Paul Hinde, M.A., Cantab., 
lately Vicar of Our Lady of the Annunciation, Brighton; (2) 
his curate, Henry Rhodes John Mary Prince, B.A., Oxon. ; (3) 
Arthur Reginald Carew Bernard Cox, M.A., Oxon, lately Vicar 
of St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton ; (4) his curate, Ernest Reginald 
Francis Shebbeare, B.A., Oxon. ; (5) Oliver Partridge Alphege 
Henly, B.A., Oxon., and (6) John-Henry Steele, M.A, T.C.D., 
lately Chaplain to the Earl of Erne. 





NEWS FROM IRELAND, 
erected eerie 


The New Bishop of Achonry.—The Pope has been pleased 
to appoint to the see of Achonry, vacant by the death of Bishop 
Lyster, the Right Rev. Patrick Morrisoe, D D., of Maynooth 
College. The Bishop-elect, says The Freeman's Journal, is a 
native of Charlestown, in the Co. Mayo. “He is about forty 
years of age, and has spent the greater part of his life as a priest 
in Maynooth College. He was ordained in 1892, spent some 
years teaching in the Diocesan College at Ballaghadereen, and 
was then selected by the Irish Bishops as one of the Deans of © 
the National College, whose duty it is to train the young Irish 
clergy in discipline and in a knowledge of the ceremonies and 
liturgy of the Church... 
theological and liturgical, as his able articles in The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record prove. He discharged in Maynooth 
his duties as Dean with consummate ability and tact. Whilst 
maintaining discipline with the strictest vigilance he won, at | 
the same time, the esteem and affection of those whose observ- 
ance of College rules it was his duty to enforce. No more 
popular appointment has been made for many a day.”. 





THE Ca: THOLIC Boys’ BRIGADE.—On Whit Monday the Southwark 
Baitalion of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade went to Court Farm, and were 
accompanied by several of the clergy who are interested in the Brigade 
movemert.. The lads,) who were in charge of the officers of the 
Battalion, went by an early train, and consequently were able to spend 
a considerable period enjoying the beautiful scenery of the famous 
Surrey holiday resort. The outing was thoroughly appreciated by the 
boys, and was a welcome change to them from the depressing condi- F 
tions of City life. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
et 
MARY STUART. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—The course of thought evolved in this discussion is confused 
and confusing. ‘*H. G. G.” (Zhe Zad/et, April 8) begins by pointing 
out that ‘‘ Mary’s cause is that of a Martyr not of a Saint.” Father 
Pollen (2. April 22) quotes a statement of Pope Benedict XIV. which 
_ he takes to imply that the charges against Mary Stuart, ‘‘ until they are 

dissolved, form an obvious obstacle to the introduction of ” her cause. 
_ Then, in answer to another correspondent, he declares that ‘‘ the 

question in debate about Mary Queen of Scots is, not whether she is a 
_ martyr, but whether, supposing she died a martyr’s death, it would, on 
_ that account only, be according to the mind of the Church to beatify 
her, and thereby to propose her as an example for imitation to all the 
_ world” (2. May 6). Now, if Holy Church should decide that Mary 
- did die a martyr’s death, there need be no further question of beatifying 

her. Martyrdom, in the eyes of God and of the Church, is more than 
_ beatification, more even than simple canonisation ; for martyrs rank 
_ before confessors. It is their enviable privilege by one heroic feat of 
_ Christian fortitude to win at once the honours cf the altars and the 
_ fadeless crown. 

The implication of Father Pollen’s first letter is that Benedict XIV. 
_ helieved the charges against Mary Stuart bar the introduction of her 
cause. fe quotes Benedict as speaking on ‘‘ the question of the 
beatification of this Queen.” Here isa word for word rendering from 
the original: ‘If the question of the Martyrdom of this Queen were to 

_ be instituted, which has not yet been done, an obvious objection 
‘ _ against the Martyrdom would be derived from the sentence,” &c. The 

‘Pope says never a word about her beatification. And it is plain from 

the context that be deems the force of the objection would lie, not 

in there being grave charges against Mary on the score of her conduct, 
but in the fact that ber alleged crimes were the reasons set down as 
_ justifying the sentence of death passed upon her. Te had already 
_ defined the precise point he was discussing (‘‘ De Serv. Dei Beatif. et 
Beat. Canoniz.,” lib. ili., cap. xiii, n. 7), namely, ‘‘ whether it be 
essential to Martyrdom that the tyrant should expressly own that he 
inflicts the death penalty from hatred of the Faith, or it be enough that 
he should act as be does out of such hatred, though he affirm that he is 
- acting from another motive.” Benedict holds, of course, that this latter 
_fsenough. And he records his conviction that, in the event of Mary 
_ Stuart's cause being introduced, ‘‘nothing perbaps will be wanting of 
_ what is needful to constitute true Martyrdom” (zd. n. 10). Later on 
_ (cap. xV.,5 0. I 3)s he cites instances of persons fresh from the commission 
of seat datoed sins, but repentant, who won the crown of martyrdom, 
notably St. Afra, ‘* quae circa annum 304 e prostribulo Martyr effecta 
suo exemplo comprobavit neminem a spe salutis excludi qui fructus 
. dignos poenitentiae, etiam post vitam gravioribus criminibus contami- 
_natam, produxerit.” 
But even supposing there were question of the beatification of Mary 
. Stuart, should the foul charges brought against her be held to block the 
way to the introduction of her cause? Surely not. Granting, for the 
sake of argument, that the charges were well founded, sbould 
the eighteen years passed in English prisons, in the exercise of all the 
Christian virtues, count for nothing? What of the canonised saints 
who at one time were guilty of far greater sins than are laid to the 
charge of Mary Stuart? To require that she should ever have worn 
the white flower of a blameless life would be (to ‘use the words of 
~ Robert Louis Stevenson in his famous “Defence of Father Damien”) 

**4 mighty Spartan standard to issue from” a Church which has raised 

to the honours of her altars, and reckons among her chiefest glories, a 

Mary Magdalen, a Mary of Egypt, an Augustine, a Margaret of 

Cortona. 

Yours, &c., 
>. A. M. D. 
er LOe, s Residence, 740, View-street, Victoria, B.C., May 19. 


A NEW CATECHISM FOR INFANTS. 


S1r,—The Archbishop and Bishops of England and Wales have 
approved a small Catechism containing some 60 or 70 questions and 
answers drawn almost entirely from the ordinary Catechism to be used 
for teaching Infants and Standard I. 

It seems fair to offer the printing of this to all Catholic firms, and I 
beg you will allow me by this letter to inform them that they may have 
type-written copies of the Small Catechism by making application to 
the Rev. A. L. Chattaway, St. Joseph’s, Nechells, Birmingham, not 
later than June 14. The copies will all be posted on June 19, and will 
be charged for at a price to cover postage and cost of copying only. I 
should add that the price of the Catechism to the public should be not 


more than a halfpenny per copy. 
Yours faithfully, 


Wo. O. SuTCLIFFE, 
Chairman of Diocesan Inspectors. 
7, Howitt-road, Hampstead, June 6. 
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SOP OT VPP ILO ESTE EERE LEED 


A Word of Heartfelt Gratitude. 


Now that our Tower and ‘Social Hall 
at Pickering are at last done I cannot resist 
the opportunity of thanking from the 
bottom of my heart all those sturdy and 
generous Catholics who have so loyally 
stood by Pickering, and have so magnifi- 
cently subscribed the whole of the contract 
price of £3,156 all but some £800. 


It is a splendid story of self-sacrifice and 
noble devotion to the faith on the part of 
friends in all parts: of the country, and 
though I know that those who have given 
so handsomely will reap a reward out of 
all proportion to their gifts, still I thank 
them most cordially for all they have done 
to provide the poor stray sheep of Pickering 
with a Church and Hall in which to be once 
again rallied to the Faith that was stolen 
from them 300 years ago. 


True, there is still a goodish sum to be 
found, and that pretty quickly. The builder 
even now holds a certificate for £400 for 
work actually completed, but I am confi- 
dent that those who have so nobly made 
the Church and Hall possible will not with- 
draw their aid just as the hour of victory is 
appearing in sight. 


I rely on the generosity of those many 
friends who have been so true in the past, 
and I am confident that I shall not be dis- 
appointed. 





GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED : 
ST TED 


Rev. G. F., 41; 'P. C. H., 108. ; Ignotus, £r ; 
Mrs. A., £1; small sums for Masses, 18s. 6d., to 
June 7. 

Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 


BRYAN, PICKERING. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSION-GIVING. 


S1r,—The Dialogue Conference style used in the recent Commercial- 
road mission can hardly claim to be a novelty. For generations past it 
has been an effective method employed by the clergy abroad, especially 
in France and italy. The wonder is that our zealous home missioners 
have hesitated so long to invoke its undeniable assistance in imparting 
a liveliness and vigour to religious instruction. So often does one hear 
lamentations about the dryness of sermons that it seems a pity the 
Dialogue Conference is not more frequent, especially at mission 
times. 

But the use of the lingo or slang is almost sure to give grave offence 
to the majority of listeners. An incident occurs to my mind which 
aptly throws light on this danger. During the progress of the South 
African War, a town’s meeting was beld in the old Town Hall of 
Walthamstow to organise relief for the widows and orphans. One of 
the speakers was Mr. D. J. Morgan, at that time representing the con- 
stituency in Parliament. With the most laudable intention of speaking, 
as he thought, not above the heads of his listeners, he made use of the 
Kipling lingo, and spoke of the orphans as ‘‘kids.” Well do I 
remember the storm of indignation called forth by this manceuvre. Up 
jumped several of the audience and vigorously protested. ‘‘ Their 
offspring were children not ‘kids’” ; ‘‘did the speaker call his own: 
children ‘kids’” ; ‘even the humble classes had a right to courtesy,” 
&e. It is not easy to forget the expression of surprise and pain which 
invaded the countenance of the well-meaning orator. But he had lost 
the sympathy of his audience, even in trying to be homely. 

It is a fact that the masses are keenly sensitive and resent patronising 
poses, and as such they regard the lingo from the lips unaccustomed. 
Simplicity of speech, by all means, is desirable, and a liberal use of 
Saxon monosyllables, so warmly urged by Manning. ‘This unsurpassed 
‘* Ambassador for Christ ” to the end of his days could draw the masses 
and keep them spellbound, using only unadulterated ‘‘ Queen’s English.” 
Let us have plenty of Dialogue Conferences in our churches, but spare 
us the lingo! It is unworthy and offensive to many. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARTIN BRANNIGAN. 

Hospital of St. John and St. Elizabeth, N. W. 





S1r,—In the Life of F, Giambattista Prever, of the Turin Oratory 
(Father Faber’s Series) we read the following in reference to the 
dialogues, in which he usually played the part of the ** Ignorante”: ‘‘He 
conformed himself in language and in action so exactly to every grade 
and profession, that you would really have imagined him no other than 
a soldier, or a merchant, or father of a family ; and in fact there were 
persons who frequently, on coming up and listening to the dialogue, 
in which his objections and answers were given so like in every respect 

to what one of the lower classes would have said, that they believed 
him to be a poor citizen, dressed in the habit of one of the Priests of the 
Oratory.” 
Yours traly, 
C. 


eR: 





S1r,—This discussion raises the question why a certain class of 
London popular lingo should be considered so disgraceful. It is ugly, 
but it exists, and is, in certain quarters, the language ‘‘ best under- 
standed of the people.” Certainly it is not the language of a large 
proportion of Father Ring’s people, but Father Ring, under his Grace 
the Archbishop, is the only authority who can decide what line of 
conduct zs and what zs mot advisable in the parish of SS. Mary and 
Michael, Commercial-road. To the ordinary layman who knows 
something of London, Father Ring’s name is a household word in the 
direction of common sense, strenuous efficiency, and devotion to his 
people. Yet now we have the astounding spectacle of priests delivering 
a press-attack against a highly-respected London rector for having 
allowed Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J.—a consummate missioner, if 
ever there was one—to carry out a certain section of the recent mission 
in his own way, Father Vaughan’s way, as other correspondents have 
pointed out, is nothing new; the practice of giving instruction by 
dialogues in popular language being common in many parts of the 
world. It is clear that Father Vaughan’s dialogues with Father Hassan 
constituted just one small section of an otherwise normally-conducted 
mission. And if these dialogues have brought about the reform of but 
one simple soul who, under normal conditions, would have stayed 
away, they have been by that one fact fully justified. 

When first I read in the Press Father Vaughan’s dialogues, I 
happened to be at Saint-Louis du Sénégal, where I remained for very 
nearly six months. They struck me, not as being anything new when 
considered from a non-insular point of view, but as being on parallel 
lines with one particular feature of an extremely successful mission then 
being given at Saint-Louis by the Rev. Pére Seynave, de l’Ordre du 
Saint Esprit, a devoted man of God who seems to burn with zeal for 
the saving of souls. 

Now a certain set of discourses were specially devoted to bring back 
to their duties French soldiers of the Saint-Louis garrison. These dis- 
courses were very clever, especially as Pére Seynave took o/h parts of an 
imaginary dialogue, feigning to perfection two different voices. That 





these ‘‘ dialogues” were in the most popular barrack French may be 
realised from the fact that one expression that has remained in my 
memory was “‘ Je m’en fiche!” Yet Ptre Seynave’s other discourses 
addressed to his general public were in simple and compelling French, 
but so polished in style that many men of the educated Mussulman class 
came to hear him. During Pére Seynave’s popular dialogues the 
Blessed Sacrament remained in the Tabernacle (dace Sacerdos) only to 
leave it (while still remaining) to enter into the reclaimed soul and 
body of many a man to whom Pére Seynave’s burning words had 
brought the grace of repentance. 

I write with knowledge of what I have heard and seen. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD RAYMOND BARKER. 
Wimbledon, May 30. 





THE BAWDEKIN. 


S1r,—As the writer of the note on the new ciborium at Letchworth, 


which had the good fortune to provoke Father Davis’s letter in your — 


issue of May 27, let me thank him for having corrected my misstate- 
ment that the baldaquin was not found in our old English churches. 
When I sought to press the claim of the baldaquin as the most dignified 
architectural setting for the altar, I feared that its general use in this 
country would be deprecated by the Gothic revivalists (if any still 
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survive) on the ground that there was no precedent for its use in a 


Gothic church. 
medizeval precedent, no less than modern Roman use, is in favour of 
the baldaquin and not against it. : 


It is misguided piety and the wish to give the greatest possible — 


amount of decoration to the throne of exposition which have brought 
us the modern niched and pinnacled reredos, and with it the degrada- 
tion of the altar, against which Father Bede Camm and Mr. Hadfield 
both protest. The gilt roof of the ciborium at Letchworth provides a 
far nobler covering for the monstrance than any mere niche; and 
beneath it the altar always stands, as it should, the chief and central 
feature of the church. 

Father Bede Camm urges the publication of a book dealing with the — 
altar and its due liturgical arrangement. Such a treatise would indeed 
be useful ; but it should form a chapter of a much larger work, which © 
should treat of the whole subject of the planning, furnishing and 
decoration of our churches, for on all these points prevailing taste and 
practice are deplorably bad. 


of the liturgist, the research of the antiquary, the practical precision of 
the master of ceremonies, the technical knowledge of the architect, and 
the good taste of the artist. aie ad 
Father Bede Camm asks where a modern ciborium or baldaquin may 
be seen. I hope that he will come to see ours at Letchworth. He will 


If that book is to be complete and authori- — 
tative, it will call for qualifications which can hardly be looked for in — 
one man ; for the authorship will require in combination the learning — 


It is good to learn that even in northern countries — 


also see there other things which may serve as illustrations to the great 


book on church planning and furnishing of which there is so great a 
need. 


When tbe church at Letchworth was built, the happy rule was — 


made that no furniture or decoration should be admitted save such as — 


was approved by the architect of the church, Mr. Charles Spooner, 

F.R.I B.A. It was also decided that it was better to wait a little for 

the right thing than to supply its place with the wrong. 
to wait three years for our bawdekin. It was worth waiting for. © 

Yours faithfully, 

B. H. N. | 





THE FEEBLE-MINDED. | 


tn te 


We have had ~ 


vt gee 


S1r,—May I say at once that I agree entirely with the concluding 4 


paragraphs of Father McNabb’s letter on the feeble-minded. ; 
opinions which he quotes are not of recent origin, and if I had the 

time I could turn up reports by medical superintendents of the asylums 

under the London County Council advocating what I and any other 
Catholic must object to. Moreover one has only to mix up with a 

number of persons engaged upon this and similar work to hear mutila- 

tion, the lethal Chamber, euthanasia, and other pagan methods advo- 

cated as remedies for the insane, the feeble-minded, the idiot, &c. On 
the other hand, Father McNabb must admit that we Catholics must 

deal with this great social problem. The only alternative to doing 

nothing is custodial treatment. Father McNabb asks me whether I 

think that detention in an institution will cure boys of certain bad 

babits. I answer most emphatically yes. I happen at the present 

time to be Chairman of a Committee dealing with about 190 mentally 

defective boys at Witham—ard there is no question which I have con- 

sidered more than this—and I know that these boys arecured, and the 

great remedy is wholesome occupation. And at this institution the 

boys, under careful and kind supervision, are taught many industries, 

and improve wonderfully both physically and morally. 

With regard to the girls who need protection, while Father McNabb 
looks upon the custodial treatment of these as ‘‘imprisonment,” I am 
afraid there can be very little agreement between us, and if he does 
consider this treatment to be imprisonment, I fail to see how he can 
really value the founding of another Catholic home. From my own 
experience, which, after all, is not a very limited one, I consider this 
movement for the protection of the feeble-minded to be one of the 
greatest works of mercy. The vast majority of these cases under 
industrial treatment are quite contented and happy. I will give Father 
McNabb the mathematical fact, and concede other points to bim, but 
will he decide for me what is to be done with the two following cases 
which I have known for 20 years: 
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I. A woman getting on in years, the butt of thoughtless children and 
men, the mother of two illegitimate children, one born in the work- 
house the other in prison, is very often found sleeping in dust-pits, and 
probably spends her time in robbing drunken sailors, 

2. Aman of 25. As a boy never got beyond StandardI. Later on 
went to a Catholic orphanage. When about fourteen taken out against 
my advice to goto work. Since then has spent his time in and out of 
the workhouse. From the workhouse is constantly sent to prison. Gets 
odd jobs occasionally, but never keeps them for long. At present he is 
earning about Is..a week and his food, but hasn’t slept in a bed for 
weeks, but is allowed to sleep on the hay where he is employed. 

Will Father McNabb tell me what he would do with similar cases ? 
I have no hesitation in saying that the most merciful course is to look 
after these and similar cases from the days of their childhood, to give 
them plenty of occupation, and to surround them with decent comfort. 
I admit that this is a very expensive method, but it prevents greater 
evils and adds to the happiness of the mentally afflicted. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. H. Hiciey, 

Our Lady Immaculate, 636, Commercial-road, E., May 30, 


rn ek OE gd eS 
THE TIDWORTH MISSION. 


S1r,—Somewhere about a year ago, availing myself of a permission 
accorded to me by his Grace the Archbishop, I wrote to The Tablet 


_ setting forth the need for a Catholic church at Tidworth, where there 


= 


= 


. 
AG 


i 
By 
v- 
“a, 
a 


¥ 


are some I,200 Catholics—soldiers and their families, civilians, &c. I 
stated that donations received in answer to that appeal would be duly 
acknowledged in 7he Tadiee. Only two donations were received, both 
from personal friends of my own, amounting to £5 between the two. 

On August 31 and September 1 of last year we had a Camp Fair which 

_ produced a total of about £210, from which expenses had to be 
deducted. We require £1, 350, and have at least £600 more to raise. 
Nothing at all has come in since the end of Igro. 
We are trying to get together enough things for another Camp Fair 
on July 6, but we have very little “ stuff” yet, and the time is very 
short. Would any of your readers interested in soldiers kindly send a 
few things? Instead of stalls we have numbers of tents ; tents for the 
sale of books (old, new, and elderly), ‘* fancy” articles, china, glass, 
tinned and bottled provisions, comestibles, sweets, cigarettes, clothing 
(old and new), toys, dolls, games, sporting requisites and pious objects, 
&c. By far our most successful tent last year was the Old Curiosity 
Shop ; and no doubt it would be again if kind friends would help us to 
stock it. Last year we had for sale old fans, ornaments, lace, bric-a- 
brac trinkets, prints, sketches, water-colour drawings, bits of old 
brass, wrought iron, copper, &c., china or bronze figures, ivory 
figures, needlework, embroideries, old china, lacquer, enamel, glass, 
shagreen, &c, 
Last year some of our most generous helpers were nuns and others 
who could not be supposed over-endowed with superfluities, 
_ _ I do earnestly trust the Catholic public may show that after all they 
do take as much interest in the religious needs of Catholic soldiers as 
the Wesleyans, Presbyterians, and Anglicans have proved for the 

religious needs of theirs. The Wesleyan group of church buildings, 
“including a very commodious presbytery, church-house, &c., is com- 

pleted. Sois the Presbyterian church. The Anglican church rises 
_ rapidly from its foundations—the public gave £4,000 towards it. Our 


_ Mneagre plan aims at an expenditure of £1,359, and half of it is still to 
_ seek: the Catholic public has given almost nothing. 


May many of them merit the Apostolic blessing promised by Our 
Most Holy Lord Pius X. to all who contribute to this work of the 
provision of a church for the Catholic soldiers at Tidworth. 

_ Any articles for the Camp Fair too weighty for post should be sent to 
Porton station (L. S. W. Ry.). . 
Yours, &c, 
F. B. D, BICKERSTAFFE-DREW. 
June 2. 


be Sar ee see Rit tae 
ECCLESIOLOGY., 


S1r,—In the troublesome period, 1697-1698, a most complete and 
thorough translation of Lewis Ellies Du Pin’s (Doctor, of the Sorbonne) 
** Ecclesiastical History” was printed in London, The translation in 
English was printed for ‘* Abel Swall” at the ‘¢ Unicorn” in Pater- 
noster-row, and ‘* Tim Child” at the ‘‘ White Heart” in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. This letter is written in the hope that one may obtain 
more ‘‘ information” as to the value of this work from the public in 
general and from historical experts in particular. 

; T remain faithfully yours, 
INQUIRER. 


Specially Refined by 
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CATHOLIC PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


Str,—May I, acting on behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society be permitted to appeal to your readers, 
laying before them the circumstances of the Society at the present 
time ? 

The Society, pursuing earnestly but unostentatiously its charitable 
work for Catholic prisoners, has somewhat dropped out of sight, with 
the result that it is not receiving the support of the Catholic body 
sufficiently to enable it to carry on its work. The Society is 
unceasingly engaged, not only in procuring honest work for the 
prisoners on discharge from prison, but in endeavouring to promote 
their moral reform, commenced by the prison chaplain, by removing 
them from former evil surroundings and placing them in touch with the 
local clergy. : i 

The circumstances of the families of the prisoners are also investi- 
gated, and it is seen that the children are baptised and are sent to 
Catholic schools. This is also a very necessary work of charity, for 
prisoners’ families are, as can well be understood, specially in need of 
such care, ; g 

A great amount of labour is involved in carrying out efficiently 
work at once so varied and extensive, and although much of the work is 
done by ladies and gentlemen who’ volunteer to come to the office or 
visit the prisoners, expense is involved in temporarily assisting 
prisoners on release from prison, supplying them with tools and imple- 
ments, paying railway and other fares, besides the necessary office 
expenses, 

At the present time, the Society’s funds are exhausted, and the work 
for Catholic prisoners is likely to be impeded unless further pecuniary 
assistance is given. 

This appeal is made in the hope that when the facts are made known 
and the urgency of the case represented the funds to enable this 
necessary work of charity to be carried on will be supplied by the 
Catholic public. 

Contributions may be sent to me at the office, 57, Horseferry-road, 
Westminster. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. E. BINGHAM, Treasurer. 

57, Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W., June 2. 


P.S.—May I add that the Society’s Annual Meeting is to be held, 
under the Presidency of his Grace the Archbishop at 4.30, Friday,, 
June 16, in the Cathedral Hall, Ambrosden Avenue. 


THE CRY OF THE DOCK CHILDREN. 


S1r,—Will the readers of Zhe Tadlet for the love of God help me to 
take 400 poor little Dock children into the country for a day to celebrate 
the King’s Coronation. All offerings will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by 

FATHER AUGUSTINE DAVIDSON. 

St..Anne’s, Custom House, Victoria Docks, F. < 


ST. DOROTHY. 


‘*An Inquirer” will find a short account of the martyrdom of 
St. Dorotby in ‘* Miniature Lives of the Saints for Every Day of the 
Year,” edited by Father Henry Sebastian Bowden, Oratorian, and 
published by Burns and Oates, the second edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1877. 

The short account is given for March 14. 

Yours faithfully, ai 
Joun E. Coney. 





CATHOLICS AND THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 
—Resolutions passed by the Standing Committee of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Trade-unionists, and by a mass meeting of Catholic 
Trade-unionists held in St. Anne’s Hall on Sunday, May 28, under 
the auspices of the Salford Federation, protested against the Executive 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers permitting the editor of its 
official organ to exploit that organ in the interest of those people who. 
were attacking the Catholic Church ; regretted that a similar offence 
committed on a previous occasion, and for which ample withdrawal 
was made at the time in response to the protest to the Trade Union 
Sub-Committee of the Salford Federation, had been repeated ; declared 
that it was outside the province of a trade union journal to attack any 
church, and called upon the Executive of the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers to take the necessary steps to remedy the injury which had 
been inflicted, and to prevent such offences being committed: in the 
future. A letter has been received by Mr. Thomas F. Burns, Bishop’s. 
House, from the editor of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers organ, 
who says: ‘As one who keenly respects the religious views and 
principles of all people I regret this criticism, and you can take it from 
me that care will be taken to prevent a recurrence. 
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ET CATERA, 


Mr. Bacon, A.R,A., has been commissioned by the King 
to paint the crowning of King George and Queen Mary, 
The selection is a happy one, for Mr. Bacon has the knack 
of portraiture on a scale that is royal, and of an admirable 
disposition of his figures. That he will succeed is already 
to be certainly implied from his picture of King Edward’s 
Coronation, now, by the way, being exhibited in the Fine 
Art section of the Festiva! of Empire at the Crystal Palace. 


%* * 
* 


_ To-day (Saturday) the University of Oxford confers 
honorary degrees on Sir Joseph Ward, and Sir Edward 
Morris; and on Wednesday it is Cambridge’s turn for a 
similar compliment. On Monday Sir Joseph Ward speaks 
at the New Zealand Banquet; and that same evening the 
Prime Ministers and other distinguished visitors are the 
guests of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Randall 
Davidson, a quite new experience for more than one of 
them. On Thursday Sir Joseph Ward and Sir Edward 
Morris dine with the London Chamber of Commerce; and 
on Saturday they lunch at the Constitutional Club. If 
Sunday is a day of rest for the Premiers they are in rare 
luck. Indeed it has to be gently intimated that the kind- 
ness of entertainers is far in excess of the receptive possi- 
bilities of the guests from over-seas. ; 


The Hon. Francis Xavier Lemieux has been promoted 
Chief Justice of Quebec in succession to Sir Francois 
Langellier, the new Lieut.-Governor of the Province, Mr. 
Charles E. Dorion, K.C., becomes a Puisne Justice of 
Quebec in place of Mr. Lemieux. 


* * 
* 


The late lamented Archbishop Ryan has been succeeded 
in the See of Philadelphia by Dr. Charles A. Prendegast. 
Like his predecessor, the new Archbishop is a native of 
Tipperary, and has been the temporary administrator of the 

diocese he is now called upon to rule, 


* * 
x 


The world of readers of the late General Butler’s prose 
were perhaps unaware that he could turn a verse; and, 
indeed, whatever latent lyrical faculty was his, he chose to 
refrain from its exercise save on very rare occasions. But 
those who encounter his posthumously published “ Request ” 
in The Catholic World will find six little stanzas which 
achieve a salience that instantly marks them out from the 
ruck of magazine verse. He asks for an “Irish grave” : 


Give me but six-feet-three (one inch to spare) 

Of Irish ground, and dig it anywhere; 

And for the poor soul say an Irish prayer 
Above the spot. 


Let it be hill where cloud and mountain meet, 

Or vale where grows the tufted meadow-sweet, 

Or dorreen trod by peasants’ shoeless feet ; 
It matters not. 


I loved them all—the vale, the bill, 

The moaning sea, the flagger-lilied rill, 

The yellow furze, the lake shore lone and still, 
The wild bird’s song. 


But more than hill or valley, bird or moor, 
More than the green fields of my river Suir, 
- L loved those hapless ones, the Irish poor, 
All my life long. 


* * 
* 


With great pleasure we announce the reception ints the 
Catholic Church cf Count Conrad Zeppelin. The neophyte, 


who thus scales the spiritual skies, is a first cousin of his 
namesake, the inventor of the airship,—he, too, in the 
material order, a “scorner of the ground,” 


* * 
* 
An autograph letter, believed to be hitherto unpublished, 


of Katharine of Arragon, written when the English Parlia- 
ment had already declared Anne Boleyn Queen, and a few 


weeks before the Pope declared that her marriage was, 


valid, is announced for sale by Messrs. Sotheby on Tuesday. 
Katharine, writing in Spanish, eatreats her nephew, the 
Emperor Charles V., as the only friend she has in the world, 
to aid her to obtain justice. It is interesting to note, in 
the following passage as translated in Messrs. Sotheby’s 
catalogue, the devout and filial refereaces to the Holy 
See which mingle with the writer's bitter complaints: 
“Perceiving” (writes Katharine) “that neither the daily 
offences made to God here—which go on the increase—nor 
my own continual complaints, nor the power of Your 
Highness, are sufficieat to induce His Holiness to do [me] 
justice, I was almost determined not to trouble Your 
Majesty any more with my letters, but to entrust the 
declaration of my justice to God, and accept this as a 
remedy for my troubles and a consolation for my life. 
Yet it seemed to me as if in so doing I should be tempting 
God, especially when I see that the sin, wherein the King 
my lord lives, brings about other sins every hour, as it would 
appear from the attempt they have lately made, without 
fear of God, and to the great scandal of all Christendom, 
against the authority of the Holy See.” 


oe 
* 


Deprived of the services of Sir Seymour King, the Con- 
setvatives of Central Hull have turned in their plight to 
Mr. Mark Sykes as the champion of their cause—a champion 
whom many a man in the opposing camp will refuse to 
fight. Recognising the unanimity and the cordiality of the 
appeal, Mr. Mark Sykes has accepted the invitation to 
stand for the division. The Sykes family has indeed an 
old connexion with Hull, and the new candidate is already 
favourably known to its citizens as a speaker of quite excep- 
tional thought, feeling and expression. The two assaults 
he made on Buckrose last year are still in memory, and the 
reduction of a hostile majority of 1,600 to 218. Mrs. Mark 
Sykes, who supported her husband during those campaigns 
and addressed many village meetings, is a daughter of Sir 
John Gorst; and there are between father and son-in-law 
kindred sympathies on many points of pressing social 
reform. Mr. Mark Sykes is a Lieut.-Colonel in the 5th 
Yorkshire Regiment and a member of the East Riding 
Territorial Council, while he looks back on South African 
War Service as a Captain of Militia. 


writing of books that really are books, but it is in Parlia- 
ment that he will find the full scope for abilities that ought 
to carry him far. 


* * 
* 


It may be interesting to note that in his profession of 
political faith before the local Unionist Council, Mr. Sykes 
has ranked himself among the approvers of the principle of 
State Insurance, even if he does not consider that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s scheme is one that can be safely pushed 
through in a session. or the rest he is an impenitent 
Tariff Reformer. 

* > 


Mr. Zangwill, in reply to an objection urged against his 
use of the name of Cardinal Manning in a context that 
will be remembered, informs us that a slip of the pen is 
responsible for the admitted error. Mr. Zangwill, who is 
the very last man to be guilty of a conscious unfairness, 
promises that in the next edition of his “ Italian Fantasies” 
another name shall be substituted for Cardinal Manning’s— 
a name which, in that context, will be equally out of place, 
as we shall be at pains to show when the proper time 
arrives. 





His versatility is” 
further illustrated by his experiences as a traveller and the | 
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Tue NaTIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN desires to celebrate the CoRONA- 
TION YEAR by the appointment of 50 more Inspectors for 
the further protection of children. THE CORONATION 
APPEAL FuND has been started for this purpose. Contribu- 
tions will be gratefully acknowledged by 

Robert J. Parr, Director, go, Leicester-square, W.C, 





HOSPITAL for LADIES of LIMITED MEANS. 
Patroness: PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


For terms of admission write or 
apply to the Sister in charge, 


St. Saviour’s Hospital, Osnaburgh St, N.W. 








A 


; ‘THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated under 


Koyal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 


Esq., 440, Strand. 


FRED. W, HewELt, Secretary. 





LOWEST SUMMER PRICES. 


COCKERELD’S COALS. 


GeO J. COCKERELL & CO., Tower House, Trinity-square, F.C. 
BY ROYAL WARRANTS. 





{ 


Etouse' Goalie cos ses ve sass rice 23S. ELA AS OLGAM -aietacsg cl ciclsblsie 010.2% AASe 
Best Coal. aca see << uly asta 25S. Bright Cobbles sos .jas cose ee 2IS. 
Best Silkstone.... Rpiars soled soe 258. Hard Cobbles ...,........ 205, 
BestiKitchenisocs.ccvececccase: «22S Tower Kitcheners ....,... 175, €d, 
Efouse Nuts ss os fe cicie. wclatveve 228. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED FORK TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION, 
Telegrams ‘‘ Wallsend.” London. Tel. No. 1027 Avenue (5 lines). 








Z to CHINA and JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 
N.D.L. twin-screw In:perial Mai] Steamers of the NORDDEUTSCHER z 
LLOYD, from Southampton, calling at ALGIERS, GENOA, NAPLES, §& 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO, 5 














Twin-Screw. |Tons. Next Departures. | Destination. 
8,792| June 12 Australia. 
aes ie June 20 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Pz. Ludwig 9,630| July 4 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Seydlitz 8,000} July ro Australia | 
Bi low |} 9,028] July 18 Straits, China, Jarpan.* 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 





yiously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
ETL merond, aud Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and [o., 


296 and 27, Cockspur-street, 8.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; § 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 





This conversation actually took place: 

Bill (Visitor): Many’s the time I’ve hoed potatoes in that 
field. What’s that Barn used for now ? 

Jack: Guess, You'd never believe it. It’s a church now. 
The Catholics have got it for their church. My wife is 
a Catholic, and she goes every Sunday. I’m a good 
mind to go and see what it’s like for myself. 








Sunday Evening: Jack comes, accompanied by his visitor. 

After Service: Well, Father, I was always taught that you 
worshipped the Virgin Mary: I’ve never heard it 
explained like that before. Can you lend me a book ? 

Priest: With pleasure. Ifyou come a few times you will be 
quite at home. 

Jack: My wife would not miss coming for anything. 

Priest: She’s the right sort of Catholic; perhaps one of these 
days you will follow her example. 

Jack: Is that right, Father, that you’re going to build a new 
church soon ? 

Priest: Yes; that’s what I’m here for. I,.am trying to get the 
money for it, but it comes in very slowly. 

Jack: My mates will come. when you have a church, but you 
can’t expect them to come much to this Barn right away 
from the village. 


eM err See TROT CET 





Dear Reader, as soon as this catches your eye please help me 
to hasten the day when Jack’s mates, and those already Catho-, 
lics may worship under proper conditions. 


YOU have it in your power to help souls by your alms. 





ford-le-Hope, Essex. 








Send your offering quickly to Father Charles Carless, Stan- | 
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EPISCOPAL AUTHORISATION, 
ST EE PS ET 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. 
Practical Sympathy is Most Urgently Needed. 


§ LOVERS OF ST. ANTHONY, do please give us a helpIng hand to com- 
plete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament. 


§[ At one time we thought God had abandoned this poor Struggling Mission, 
but it was only atrial. God wished to reveal to us that if we did what we 
could for His Honour and Glory He would do the rest, 


{ Since the opening of our small Sacristy-Church, just two years ago—in spite 
of much opposition to our Holy Faith—great things bave been achieved, 
Already Seventy-Four Converts have been received, and many more are 
under instruction. 


{| Through the generosity of the Faithful we have accomplished Four Great 
Things: (t) Secured a magnificent site. (2) Presbytery completed. (3) A 
beautiful Club-room. (4) Portion of the Church built. Thank God, all 
this has been accomplished and paid for and no debt on the Mission. We 
still have sufficient energy left to complete the building of the Church, if 
you, dear reader, will only rally around and send us the necessary means 


son tee purchase of the materials. How many hods of bricks will you 
send? 


@ It is we who toil in the Saviour’s Vineyard, but the merits of our work are 
shared, in ample measure, by those who furnish us the means to do the 
works of God. Those gifts, we know, often come from privations and 
sacrifices which are the admiration. of the Angels. Undoubtedly they 
receive a recompense from Him to Whom they are offered. We can pay 
back only feebly by our prayers, but be assured that we do not fail in this 
sacred duty for all our Benefactors, 


§] If Catholics could only realise for themselves the facts relating to this 
Struggling Mission, both for what is being done and what could be done 
and what is not done, itis certain that they would be morealive to the real 
and urgent necessity of doing something for us, were it only to offer a 
little prayer each day for the spread of that Faith which they think they 
love dearer than life itself. : 


“{ By helping us to complete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament you 
are thus aiding in the Ccnversion of England. All our hopes of succe‘s 
are in your co-operatian. Surely you will not refuse! You may not be 
to do much indeed, but you can help a little, and a multitude of “ littles” 
means a great deal, for our people are the poorest of the poor, 


“| Remember ! The little Sacristy-Church is now far too small, many are turned 
away Sunday by Sunday for want ofi00m. How sad to turn away Seekers 
after Truth! All this could be remedied if you were to send your 
donation Now. 


Address—FATHER H. W. GRAY, 
St. Anthony’s Church, Fakenham, Norfolk, England, 


P.S.—I will gratefully and promptly acknowledge the smallest donation 
and send with my acknowledgment a Picture of the Sacred Heart and 
St, Anthony of Padua. 








WAKE UPI WAKE UP! 
YE LOVERS OF THE SACRED HEART! 


The Feast of the Loving Heart of Jesus will soon be with us now 
(Friday, June 23 inst.) On that beautiful day 
‘© ASPECTACLE LONG PRAYED FOR AND GREATLY 
DESIRED ” 
will be seen. The Newand Free Church at Shanklin, I.W., will 
be consecrated to the Sacred Heart for ever by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Cotter, Bishop of Portsmouth. ; 


BETTER STILL! 


Not only will the beautiful church be consecrated but its 


STONE HIGH ALTAR 


as well, the sudden and at first unwelcome injunction of which gave 
rise to so much anxiety, but which, like all God’s designs, proved 


such a great _ 
BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 


Nearly £60 have been subscribed towards the base of this stone 
altar by lovers of the Sacred Heart, rich and poor, far and near. 
440 more will now complete the whole superstructure. What is 
440 to thousands of well-wishers? Not so much, by far, as 


A DROP OF WATER IN THE OCEAN! 


It is the custom to make a little present to those whom we love on 
their birthday. Now 


THE SACRED HEART IS OUR BEST FRIEND, 


and WE ALL DEARLY LOVE THE SACRED HEART. 
FRIDAY, June 23, 


is the Birthday of that love we all feel for our dearest friend, 
WILL YOU THEN REFUSE A SMALL PRESENT to the 
Stone Altar of the Sacred Heart? No! No!! NO!!! Sosay 
all ofus. Then 


SEND YOUR OFFERING TO-DAY. 
ABOVE ALL. DO NOT DELAY. 
Rey. Father EM. DE DOM, ‘ 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Shanklin, I. W. 
Gratefully acknowkdged : 


Mr. Ward, £53; Mrs. Beit, £1 1s.; Mrs, Clarke, £225. 3 
Miss Franklin, £1 1s.; Miss Fitz-G., 42; Mr. R., 413 
Miss Brogan, 10s. ; small offerings total £3 11s. 6d. 
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THE PORTUGUESE BISHOPS AND THE 
SEPARATION DECREE. 


A JOINT PROTEST. 


We give below a full translation of the joint protest issued 
by the Portuguese Bishops against the Decree of April 20, 
IgIi, separating the State from the Church. This is the 
document which the Government has ordered to be con- 
fiscated. The Bishops write: 


The blow has been dealt. It has come up to expectation, 
and not only come up to, but gone much beyond it. The facts 
have surpassed all forecasts ; the calamity has outweighed all 
apprehensions. We feared subjection and we have tyranny ; 
we feared the curtailment of guarantees and rights, and we have 
insulting humiliation ; we feared a serious and trying reduc- 
tion of necessary material resources, and we have confiscation ; 
in fine, we feared injustice, but to it insult has been added. 

And are we to remain silent under allthis? In resignation 
and inaction must we bend the neck to the brandished sword, 
listen like mutes to the declaration of war, and look unmoved 
on the preliminaries of the fight, the final issue of which, as it 
is already affirmed and promised, is to be the death agony of 
Catholicism in our beloved land. 

Can it be suggested that we should have a voice only to 
applaud the deed and salute the doer? Is it to be wished that 
the Portuguese Bishops should imitate the miserable gladiators 
and join in theircry: “Ave Cesar, morituri te salutant”? No 
one has the right to expect from us an attitude so unworthy of 
us. We have been accused of being timid because we have 
been respectful, possibly too much so! But now it is the time 
for us to speak out with the legitimate energy and holy liberty 
which, far from being unbefitting, are rather in keeping with 
our character as bishops and our rights as Portuguese. 

We have been—we do not repent it—and we shall continue to 
be respectful to authority and obedient to the powers that be. 
So shall we continue, but, of course, only so far as our obedi- 
ence can be reconciled with the bounden duties imposed upon 
us by our sacred mission, and so far as such respect shall not 
degenerate into desertion of our posts, or a betrayal of our con- 
science. Let no one regard us as seditious or as revolutionists ; 
we are merely plaintiffs. We preach no revolt—we only 
cry out against injustice. We do not excite hostilities ; we do 
but defend ourselves against violence. 7 


We are not moved (and to this God Who is to be our judge 


bears witness) by low or selfish passion ; we are not actuated by 
broken ambition or wounded vanity ; we speak in the name of 
the humiliated Church and on behalf of the outraged conscience 
of Catholics. 

We are not here as bishops addressing our clergy and our 
faithful flocks ; we are speaking to all our fellow-citizens inde- 
pendently of, and apart from, their religious belief. We are not 
prescribing the verdict, but only alleging the reasons on which 
it is to be proved how well-founded are our complaints. Before 
the Government and before the whole nation we raise a calm 


but strong voice against the enslavement of the Church, whose 


liberty is so singularly pleasing to God, Who commands us to 
uphold it at any cost. It is not a pastoral that we are writing, 
itis a solemn protest that we are proclaiming. It is to be 
hoped this right surely cannot be denied us—the right of victims 
to bewail their fate, and of those who are accused to defend 
themselves. 

Accused? Nay, forsooth, already condemned because they are 
the ministers of the Catholic religion and the Church, and con- 
demned without a trial and punished without a crime. 

The sentence of condemnation was passed by the Provisional 
Government of the Portuguese Republic in its Decree dated 
April 20, 1911. History will judge of this act with deserved 
severity ; and all civilised nations, even those amongst whom 
the spirit of anticlericalism has penetrated most deeply, wil) 
stand amazed at the gratuitous hatred and the impolitic violence, 
to say nothing of the ingratitude, it reveals. 

Gratuitous hatred : the Portuguese clergy have done nothing 
to create any obstacles in the way of the new réezme. What 
reason, then, was there thus to strike and vilify a whole 
class of peaceful citizens and sow fresh seeds of discontent 
and trouble in the field of Portuguese society ? 

How could such a measure be opportune when everything 
seemed to counsel acts of conciliation and harmony, and to call 
for the assurance of peace and order. Succeeding Governments 
of the French Republic hesitated concerning Separation for 35 


years, and the subject was debated at great length in Parliament. 
But here in Portugal not even a few months, or a few days, delay 
could be allowed. It was necessary, it was urgent, it was 
imperative to strike at once before the period of the dictator- 
ship was over. Not the slightest regard was paid to the 
Supreme Head of the Catholic Church before the existing 
system of Concordat agreements was broken and destroyed,— 
agreements which, like all international treaties, constitute 
bilateral contracts that cannot be done away with by one of the 
parties concerned without the concurrence and consent of the 
other. 

There was not even, as in France, a resort to far-fetched pre- 
texts and pretended recriminations in order to give the measure 
some appearance of being forced upon them by the weight of 
circumstances or demanded by public opinion. -Public opinion 
in Portugal did not ask for Separation: to our case can be 
applied the words of Littré, who in 1880, amidst great applause, 
thus spoke in France: 


feel deeply offended if they found themselves interfered with in 
the exercise of their religion. Not to acknowledge this funda- 
mental truth is for the speculative philosopher to prepare the 


utter downfall of his theories, and for statesmen the no less grave 


failure of their policies.” 

However excellent in itself a law may be, unless it is oppor- 
tune and its character is adapted to the state of the public 
mind, it will not only produce surprise but displeasure among 
a great number of citizens, and may, perhaps, cause a disturb- 
ance of the public peace. 
question of the ending of the Concordat, M. de Freycinet, then 
President of the Council of Ministers, said that whatever his 
personal ideas and aspirations might be, he did not consider 
the country sufficiently prepared for such a measure. Is 
Portugal at this moment prepared for the Separation which has 
been decreed so unexpectedly? No one can with sincerity say 
itis. And whata contradiction itis! All Liberal systems and 
democratic régimes regard as an essential, as one of their 


principles respect for opinion, and conformity with the will and — 


feeling of the majority. And yet though all statistics prove 
that an enormous majority of the Portuguese profess 
Catholicity, this majority is crushed and sacrificed at the 
command of an insignificant group of non-Catholics and Free- 


“Catholicism is the religion of the — 
majority of Frenchmen, and they would in their vast numbers — 


For example, in 1891, upon the 


ee 
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thinkers ! It is this audacious but small minority that has carried 


the day ; it was at the suggestion of this small band of hot-— 
heads, of these anti-religious fanatics, that the Law of April 20 © 


has been promulgated ! Law! Thereis no law deserving of the 


name which is not in clear conformity with the dictates of 


justice, and which is not the expression of the social will, at 
least of the majority of the collective body. 
requirements the Decree of April 20 is wanting and so cannot 


claim to be acknowledged as having the “force of law,” which ~ 


it arrogates for itself. Neither does it express the eternal and 


In both these ~ 7 


inviolable principle of justice, nor does it in any way reflect — 


the sentiment and the will of the majority of Portuguese citizens, 


that is, of the Catholics. 

We do not propose to make any complete juridical analysis 
of the Decree by studying its provisions one by one. We 
confine ourselves to considering it as a whole, and in a general 
manner. In its entirety what does this document contain? It 
may be summed up in four words: Jmjustice, Oppression, 
Spoliation, Mockery. ‘Ne proceed to say a few words on each. 


“ INJUSTICE.” 


The Decree of April 20 is opposed to Positive Divine Law, 
for itis antagonistic to the divine constitution of the Catholic 
Church and to its independence as a spiritual power. 

It is opposed to Public Law, for, as already explained, it is 
an arbitrary abrogation of the Concordat system of treaties, 
which for many centuries, from the very dawn of our national 
existence, had obtained, with the exception of short periods of 
eclipse, which never implied any absolute or final rupture 
between the Portuguese State and the Holy See. 

It is opposed to Canon Law because it invades the domain and 
restricts the prerogatives of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and sets at 
nought the autonomy and hierarchy of the Church by empower- 
ing the State to intervene in the provision and administration 
of dioceses and parishes independently of any agreement and 
without the intervention of the ecclesiastical authority ; giving 
the State the right to alter the boundaries of dioceses, 
annulling patrimonies, and permitting and even encouraging 
the violation of the law of celibacy. 
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OOK BARGAINS.—Harmsworth’s History of the World 


8 vols., 30s. ; Harmsworth’s Atlas and Gazeteer, 63s., for 30s. ; Burke’s 
Armoury, 1884, rare, 44 4s. ; Phillimore’s How to Write the History ofa Family, 


Jewitt’s Corporation Plate, 2 vols., 45 5s., for 30s.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 
1908, 31s, 6d. net, for 21s. ; Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, 18s., for gs.; Farmer, The 
Public School Word Book, 21s., for 8s. 6d. ; Fox Davies’ Heraldic Badges, 5s., for 
2s. ; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s. ; Vernon Lee’s Studies 18th 


- Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s.; How to Collect Continental China, 6s., for 4s. ; 


Meakin’s Lord of the Moors, 15s., for 6s. 6d. ; Slater's How to Collect Books, 6s., 
for 4s. Authors’ and Publishers’ Remainders Purchased. Valuable Books, 

urchased or exchanged for others)s BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16, 
JOHN BRIGHT-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 























B.F. LASLETT & CO. 


THE CATHOLIC WAREHOUSE, 


245, Brompton Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
THE NEW (i911) EDITION OF THE 
MISSAL FOR THE LAITY. 


arranged by the 
Very Rev. PROVOST HUSENBETH, D.D. 


Has again been made quite complete with all the 
new Masses up-to-date. 
On account of the simplicity and completeness of 
the arrangement of this Missal, it has always been 
considered the most perfect one published in 
England. 


This New Edition of the Missal contains 1,245 
pages printed on the finest India Paper, in large 
clear type, with red line border on each page 
and bound in a great variety of Bindings both 
useful and beautiful at the following prices: 5/-, 


6/-, 8/6, 9/6, 12/6, up to 25/- 
Do not purchase a Missal until you 
have seen the Edition by 
The Very Rev. Provost 


HUSENBETH. 





CASES OF CONSCIENCE 


ae a SS Fe eS ee 
FOR ENGLISH-SPEAKING COUNTRIES.. 
By Rev. THOMAS SLATER, S.J. 
(Author of *‘ Manual of Moral Theology.’) Vol. I. 8vo., net 7s. 


In the preparation of the ‘* Cases of Conscience ” Father Slater has 
proceeded with the same respect for methodic treatment as the 
most careful authors observe in a text-book on this branch of 
theology. Human Acts, Conscience, Laws, Commandments, the 
Precepts of the Church, &c., are discussed separately and thoroughly, 
cases being given which establish the principles on which like cases 
may later be settled in the confessional. 


THE HOLY VIATICUM OF LIFE AS OF DEATH. 


By Rev. DANIEL A. DEVER, D.D. I2mo., net 3s. 


The reverend author believes that the word ‘* Viaticum,” meaning 
‘* provision for a journey,” should not apply exclusively to the recep- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist at the hour of death, but should be 
equally significant of the numerous holy communions partaken of 
during life. The angelic innocence of St. Stanislaus Kostka, sus- 
tained by the frequent reception of Christ’s own body and blood, is an 
instance of the suitableness of the Blessed Sacrament as the ‘* Holy 
Viaticum of Life as of Death.” 


COME, LET US ADORE! 


A Eucharistic Manual. By Rev. BONAVENTURE HAMMER, O.F.M. 
Oblong, 32mo., net 2s. 6d. 

Father ITammer here gives to the Catholic faithful a manual explain- 
ing the institution of the Holy Eucharist and of the Mass, what the 
mystery means, how Christ intended His own body and blood to 
become the food of the people, public adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, &c. The book also contains a series of meditations for a 
Eucharistic Triduum, prayers, and devotions, with an abundant list of 









_ Catholic Authors wishing to 
}) place their manuscripts with an American pub- 
+ lisher will be interested to know that we bans 
H ; the best advertising facilities. 
4ij|| Catholic Book News, For Priests 
N tes SN =—t8 and Religious (Monthly 15,000-25,000). 
Benziger’s Magazine, The Popular Catholic Family Monthly (Monthly 
75,000), Subscription 10s. a year. 
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B. HERDER, 
LONDON, W.C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A True Hidalgo. By Don Luis Coloma. Trans- 


lated from the Spanish novel ‘‘ Boy” by HAROLD BINNS. 
8vo, (iv. + 324 pp.) Cloth, 5s. 

One of the finest and most arresting stories the Author has so far 
given us. The book is rich in descriptions of the various ranks and 
shades of society, and brings before us not only high and striking 
types of loyal friendship and nobility, but also the contrasting base- 
ness of criminal cunning. The tragic close is deeply impressive ; 
its horror, however, is so softened and transfigured with the 
radiance of divine mercy that the reader is drawn into the same 
tranquil atmosphere and closes the book with no sense of sorrow. 


Who are the Jesuits? By Charles Coppens, S.J. 
8vo. (viii. + 106 pp.) Cloth, 2s. net. 

Jesuits are often much amused at the strange notions entertained 
of them by intelligent and otherwise well-informed men and women 
in this land of general education. The non-Catholic world, as a 
rule, does not know what to make of them. These reasons have 
induced the present writer to compose a plain, clear and exact 
statement of the truth, which, though very brief, may give the 
honest inquirer satisfactory and reliable information, 


The American Catholic Who’s Who. Compiled 


and edited by GEORGINA PELL CurTISs. 8vo. (xiv. + 710 pp.) 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

The American Catholic Who's Who is a biographical dictionary 
of living Catholics of the United States and Canada, the Philippines 
and Cuba, and includes also Americans living abroad. It is designed 
to furnish authentic information about men and women whose posi- 
tion in the Church, or in the State, or whose achievements in litera- 
ture or the professions, have made them more or less prominent, or 
of interest to the public. 


Three Fundamental Principles of the Spiritual 
Life. By MAURICE MESCHLER, S.J. 8vo. (viii. + 240 pp.). 
Cloth, 4s. net. 

In these pages the whole spiritual life is set forth, simplified and 
reduced to three fundamental principles without which the most 
complicated, the most sublime ascetical practices are of little avail, 
for they lack what is most needful and most essential. Such prac- 
tices, alone, would not lead us to the end we seek. But with these 
fundamental principles, really embraced and carried into effect, we 
are truly practising the life of divine grace. 


Dogmatic Theology. By the Rev. Joseph Pohle, 


Ph.D., D.D. (To be completed in about eight volumes in 8vo.) 


Vol. I. God: His Knowability, Essence, and Attributes. 
A dogmatic treatise prefaced by a brief general introduc- 
tion to the study of dogwatic theology. Authorised English 
version, with some abridgement and added references by 
Arthur Preuss. (480 pp.) Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Pohle’s famous *‘ Lehrbuch der Dogmatik ” has reached five 
editions in less than a decade. This is the first volume of an 
authorised English translation, and comprises the ‘‘ Gotteslehre ” 
(De Deo Uno). It is complete in itself. 


Certitude. A Study in Philosophy. By Aloysius 
ROTHER, S.J. 8vo. (vi. + 94 pp.) Cloth, 2s. net. 

Astudy in Certitude comes as a scholarly contribution to our 
English Philosophical Literature. Throughout the work the author 
shows himself thoroughly conversant with his subject; now sub- 
mitting it to a keen and searching analysis till he lays bare the very 
fundamentals of the subject, then building up the elements into a 
logical, clear-cut concept that is satisfying in its thoroughness. 


Sermons for the Christian Year. By the late 
Dom WILFRID WALLACE, O.S.B., D.D., M.A., LL.B. With 
a Preface by Dom BEDE CaM, O.S.B. Three volumes. 8vo. 
(xxii. + 1230 pp.) Cloth, 16s. 6d. net. 

‘* A good book of sermons is a book for the millions,” even though 
it never is read by an unclerical reader. It sweetens the springs 
of holy teaching. It is a book of a universal kind, for from head to 
members of the parish organism it informs all minds, the one or two 
leaders being inspired by it and the rest instructed by that inspira- 
tion. The writer and preacher of these sermons was a type of the 
best kind of preachers. These three volumes, we trust, will be 
procured by zealous pastors everywhere, serving as they do to enforce 
Pius X.’s urgent injunctions for good preaching,” —Catholic World, 
Néw York, 


De qualitatibus sensibilibus et in specie de colori- 
bus et sonis. Auctore HUBERTO GRUNDER, S.J. Cum tabula 
picturarum tribus coloribus confectarum. 8vo. (xii. + 100 pp.) 
Paper, 2s. 6d, net; cloth, 3s. 3d. net. 

Non est nostra mens, ut Neoscholasticorum aliquorum loquendi 
modum refutemus, sed ut eum loquendi modum stabliamus, qui 
satisfaciat cum principiis philosophiae scholasticae tum rebus inventis 
a disciplinarum naturalium peritis. 


B. HERDER, 68, Great Russell-street, W.C. 
Telegrams: WHerderiana London. Telephone: 1833 Central. 
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It is opposed to the Czvz/ Law because it infringes, in respect 
of many persons, the fundamental principle of the non-retro- 
activity of laws ; for it disregards the legitimate rights of 
beneficiaries, with or without the cure of souls, to the fruits of 
their benefices—rights which have been acquired under the 
shadow not only of the Canon but also of the Civil Law, after 
preliminary costly courses of required studies, tests, and com- 
petitions, and the payments of heavy legal and registration 
State fees, and possession duty. Thus the Decree injures a 
large number of citizens. And it further annuls the rights of 
all those whom by reason of their za¢wralisation the Civil Code 
(Art. 18, §5) regards as Portuguese citizens, who are now 
despoiled of that character without any fault on their part and 
without a trial, 

lt is opposed again to the Law of Nature because, by 
ignoring the wills and trampling on the last wishes of testators 
who founded pious bequests, it attacks the right of association 
and the right of private property ; it restrains the right of 
making offerings to religion, offends the liberty of conscience 
of a great many individuals—as collegiates and sick, prisoners 
and sailors on voyage, and soldiers in the field,—to all of whom 
it renders the help of religion most difficult. 

““ OPPRESSION.” 

It is no Separation, it is not a divorce ; it is a violent abuse of 
force. It is no neutrality, but it is an evident and avowed 
determination, we will not say to exercise surveillance (for 
surveillance’ might be admissible within the reasonable limits 
of Common Law), but to enslave. 

It is oppression in the exercise of worship, which is now 
made subject to the arbitrary power of lay corporations, to 
whom is entrusted the regulation of the fees payable to the 
parish priests (who are authorised to receive them in the name 
of the said corporation), and with whom lies the choice and 
appointment of sacristans (keepers of public churches), while 
the parish priests are placed in the position of employees and 
commissioners of these associations, /rom the management of 
which they are absolutely excluded, and are even rendered 
ineligible to the Parochial Boards. The necessary consequence 
of such astate of things would be to make it morally impossible 
for any Bishop to enter his cathedral, or a curé his parish 
church. 

It is oppression to religious teaching, which is hindered on 
all sides by endless obstacles and restraints. It is oppression 
in the formation of candidates to the priesthood, and in the 
regulation of Seminaries, from which the teaching of preparatory 
discipline has been banished, and the life of which is to 
remain absolutely dependent on the will of the State. It is 
oppression on the relations of the Bishops with the faithful, or 
of the faithful and the Bishops with the Supreme Pontiff ; for it 
requires an authorisation (what a separation !| what a liberty of 
conscience! what a coherence of logic!) for all Pontifical 
Constitutions and even for all Pastorals and Episcopal pro- 
nouncements. The very cassock is banned ! it is forbidden 
outside the place of worship! Is it because it offends the 
Freethinker? But that garment is distinctive of a class of 
men whose doctrines possess nothing that is anti-social, and 
are publicly professed. And has there not been allowed the 
public exhibition of emblems of societies which, being secret, no 
_ State can acknowledge? Ah! the fact is that the black 
~ cassock of the priest speaks of mourning and reminds people of 
death, whilst modern society wants joys without shadows and 
_ life without cares! Away, then, with whatever may awake one 
thought of eternity. Let us crown ourselves with roses before 
they fade, according to the old well-known language of all 
materialists. 





 SPOLIATION.” 


The Decree denies in fact to the Catholic Church all right of 
possession and ownership over any personal or real property 
—a right, which belongs to the Church as an external, visible, 
perfect and independent society. 

The State proclaims itself the sole proprietor—(a doctrine of 
Collective Socialism) ; it seizes upon and absorbs henceforth: 
and for all future time all ecclesiastical property whatever, 
though of some, in certain given cases but only under severe 
restrictions and heavy conditions, it allows a mere and 
precarious usufruct. 

At the end of ninety-nine years (Art. 30) it appropriates to 
itself all the churches built with the money confidently given 
by Catholics for the exercise of their religion. With what title, 
with what right does the State lay hands on property belonging 
to private individuals, on buildings erected by the subscriptions 
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and the donations of the faithful? The title is always the same 
—the discretionary will of the legislator. The right is only one: 
that of might. 

And what does the State give in return for all these riches 
(the still valuable remnants of a past wealth in which the many 
thousands of the needy had their share)? What does it give to 
the clergy? What does it give to parochial clergy, who were 
only very lately deprived of a considerable part of their income 
by the enforcement of the Civil Registration Law ? What does 
it give? Nothing! It promises, or rather allows, to a few of 
the ministers of religion certain life-pensions still to be defined, 
without a fixed minimum and at fe good pleasure of certain 
Committees, on which, as a great concession, one ecclesiastic 
may be elected or eapeinted! These Committees have t~ 
into consideration many various conditions, pages fy A 
even °> private and personal means of the pries. uv 
reckoned, as well as the rental value of the dwellings, 
the grant of which is otherwise declared to be a free gift. 
Pensions which, subject to many charges, and on pretext of being 
an experiment available for onlyone year, are no better than afew 
begged crumbs! And those very crumbs can be withdrawn on 
the slightest and almost unavoidable infractions of the enactments 
contained in this or any other future decree. . Thus the 
menacing sword remains always suspended over the tied of the 
priest ! 

For our own part we here now declare r 
we renounce such pensions, which mere ¢ 
accept. : 
In any case those pensions do not pass to the successors of 
the present ministry of the Church. Y +t real property of the 
Church remains ; it does not end, and its ..1come ceases not, 

Once more we ask, By what right does the State take to itself 
all this property, mostly due to the generous piety of the faithful, 
to the legacies and donations of private individuals ? 

Such is not the procedure of other Republics. In America 
examples are not wanting of definite protection to the Catholic 
Church and sometimes even of an exclusive protection! The 
Central Government of the Une@ ~ aux Worth America 
does not ini ~-subsidise any religion, but it respects all 
legacies made in favour of the Catholic Communion. The 
mem ™® of the Catholic clergy are by reason of their ministry 
exempted from military se~‘ce. The bishop's juridical 
position is acknowledged, and the Judicial and coercive power 
of the Church in spiritual matters is protected by the Courts of 
Law. The strict observance of the Sunday’s rest is well known. 
In each year one day is set aside for the whole nation officially 
to render thanks to God for all blessings received. 


» deliberately that 
“cum “forbids us to 


“ MOCKERY.” 


Derogatory to the clergy is every Law that humbles and 
discredits it, as this Decre’’ aims at doing, by lowering the priest 
to the condition of a paid cleric at the order of the Cultural 
Associations; by alroge ver setting aside the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy ; and by forcing upon the prelates the necessity of a 
Placet, which is in all ceses injuridical, but quite absurd and 
absolutely unwarranted \ “.uer a régime of pretended Separation 
and liberty of wor hip =” 

Derogatory to the cle: 
corrupting “3, priest w 


surely is a law that not only aims at 

‘uncertain pensions, offered on the 

most dishi “ring con “ions, but also flings in his face the 

supreme insult of invitii ; him to disobedience and immorality 

by assuring the payment of those pensions to suspended priests, 
and providing that maintenance (a unique instance !) shall be 

transmissible to” the wzdows and to the sons, legitimate Ors 
illegitimate, of those priests who may wish to avail themselves 
of the permission to marry granted by the Civil Law. 

The Portuguese clergy must have fallen low indeed in the 
appreciation of the legislator, who dared to draft this ! 

This Article 150 sufficiently shows what this law is, and 
reveals its purpose. There may, unfortunately, exist weaknes¢¢s, 
and even miseries! There may be priests who, by usi.g their 
ministry, not asa priesthood, but as a paying profession, may 
repest the .osrds ‘Quid vultis miht dare” / There may be the 
deg. *-rate, and the deserter! But the national clergy in its 
vas jority will repel this affront, for it fully understands the 
hig =: moral and social of the -:clesiastical law of 
co..science. It well knows that celibacy is, if not the chief, one 
of the principal fac ‘ts in the superiority of the Catholic clergy, 
compared with the ,{linisters of other persuasions or so-called 
Christian sects. * \ 

A profound thi } :r of our days has very well said : “ Liana- 
thémeestinévitat Tout pritremari¢tomberatoujours audessous 
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9FOR THE MONTH © F 
THE SACRED HEART. 


PRACTICAL‘ DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS. 
A Manual for the use of the clergy and laity by A. VermeeErscu, S.J-, 
Prof. Theol. Containing Meditatiors for a month upon the Life and 
Ministry of Our Blessed Lord, Meditations on the ‘‘ Nine Offices,’ 
Instructions for the Holy Hour, The Guard of Honour, &c., and a 
complete Raccolta of Prayers and Devotions to the Sacred Heart, 
suitable for every day. 470 pages, strongly bound in imitation morocco, 
red edges, 8s. 6d. net (Postage, 4d.). 


THE LITTLE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE SACRED HEART. 
A Complete Pocket Manual, containing Daily Prayers, Devotions for 
Holy, Mass and for Confessicn and Holy Communion, Twelve Litanies, 


FOR THE FESTIVAL OF 
CORPUS CHRISTI. 


EUCHARISTIC HOURS: Devotion Towards the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Wise and cof the Simple in all Times. Gems from 
the Treasury of the Church’s Doctrine, and the deep mines of her 
history, offered to them that hold and to them that seek tre Gospel- 
Pearl of Great Price. By E. M. SuHapcore, 302 pages. Cloth, 4s. 

LECTURES ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST: Philosophical, Dog- 
matical, and Theological. By Cuartes Cours, S.J., M.A. With 
Notes and References, 262 pages. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE EUCHARISTIC MISSION: The Teaching of St. Thomas 


wa pt Prayers to the Sacred Heart for every day, &c. 320 pages, Aquinas. By Wirrrip Lescuer, O.P. Wrapper, 6d. 
gilt Parte wen thor cil cdees, gilt heat 6d.’ ” Cloth is, | SIX EUCHARISTIC CONFERENCES. Preached in the Cathedral of 


PRAYERS 1+ ATHE SACRED HEART. By Blessed Margaret Mary. 


Notre Dame. By Pére Monsasre, O.P. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“\Thirty-one “ts of Praise, Adoration, Petition, Consecration, &c., | THE VEILED MAJESTY: Jesus in the Eucharist. By the Very 
suitable for @1\onth’s devotions. 124 pages. Leather, gilt edges, gilt Rey. W. J. Canon KEtty, V.F. 318 pages. Cloth, 5s. 
heart on side, . — Cloth, ls. 


MEDITATIONS © 9R EACH DAY OF THE MONTH OF JUNE, 
dedicatedets (ne Sacred Heart of Jesus. With readings from Holy 
ture and th~ ‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” Adapted from the Italian by 

mir CHARLES SANTLEY. Cloth, 2s. 


RELIGIOUS AND ‘THE |SACRED /HEART: Blessed Margaret 
. Mary’s Message.#:By Father ALrrep Yenveux, ©.M.I. Medita- 
ticns on the Religious Life, its Vows, Observances, and Precepts. With 
short biographical notices of nine Religious of the Sacred Heart. 
226 pages. panes Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CORSCORDIUM: Thourhts for the Clients of the Sacred Heart. 
Sixty-s... 3" S@leduibgss, cach llOwed by a Hymn. Compiled 
by MADAME Ueeseus, With Preface by sjagiiuayge°iNARD VAUGHAN, 
S.J. Illustrated border to eves-DRGS. “144 pages, Handsomely bound 
in red cloth, rich gilt design on cover, gilt edges. 

1s. 6d. net (Pc ;-, 2d.) 


rv t 
COR CORDIUM. Printed on 64 thin cards suitable as Tickets for the 
Month of June.” fis. net per set (Postage, 2d,). 


AGREEMENT OF: SCIEXCSeAND FAITH UPON THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS. By the Abbé A. Ricue, 114 pages, 
Red cloth, 1s, 


THE SACRED HEART: A Record of over 70 Incidents, Show- 
ing how those who Honour the Sacred Heart of Jesus are Assisted and 
Helped by its Power and Love, together with an account of the Origin 
of the Public Devotion to the Sacred Heart and of the Bull Auctorem 
Fidei, Examples and Sayings of the Saints relative to this Devotion, 
Totes about some Countries and Towns especially dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart, and also the Lives of Blessed Marguérite-Marie Alacoque 
and the Ven, Pére de la Colomb**re, the great Propagators of the 
Devotion. 270 pages. Red cloth. _ It design on cover, gilt top, 2s, 6d. 


THE VOICE OF THE SACRED HEART. A Collection of Devotional 
Exercises for Private Use, special] «dapred to the requirements of the 
Apostles of the Sacred Heart. Accuiple: “fanval of Meditations and 
Prayers, with Sacred Poems, &c., and a Special Meditation for each 


irst Frid fthe Year. 360 pager, : 
a ptt Cloth bo 4 2s. 6d., Cloth limp, 1s. 3d. 


Send for Montz" 
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THE EUCHARISTIC TRIDUUM: An Aid to Priests in Preaching 
Frequent and Daily Communion. According to the Decrees of 


H.H. Pius X. Translated from the French of Pére Jutes LinTExo, 
S.J., by F, M. pr Zutveta, S: 


ye 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net ; Cloth, 2s. 6d. net (Postage, 3d.). 


DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 
Well Printed and neatly Bound. 


Corpus Christi Eucharistic Elevations 


Corpus Domini Our Lord in the Eucharist 
The Wheat of the Elect Our Lady and the Eucharist 


Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. each ; Cheaper binding, 6d. net each (Postage, 2d.), 
Complete List of Devotional Series free upon application. 
LES EI Et RR SE EE i A 


FIRST COMMUNION. 


PRAYERS FOR COMMUNION FOR CHILDREN. Preparation, 


Prayers at Mass, Thanksgiving afterwards. By the late Abbot 
Snow, 0.S.B. New impression, Wrapper, 1d. 


YOUNG COMMUNICANTS: Simple Catechetical Instructions for 
the First Communion of Very Young Children, with Examples. 
Translated from the French by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 4 IIlustra- 
tions. Wrapper, 2d. 


THE CHILD PREPARED FOR FIRST COMMUNION. A Manual 


for Parents, Teachers, and others having the care of youn children, 
with extracts from Decrees, &c. By F. M. pe ZuLuETa, S.J With 
some letters of his Holiness Pius X. to children on the subject of Early 
First Communion. _ 52 pages. Wrapper, 1d. 


First Communion Memorials, Medals, 
cease eacneieaminntaieewianeipiarineapasinete tee aee 


32 pages. 


and Books in immense variety. 
a SSS =: 


List of New and Seasonable Publications and for Special 


Bargain Cat i ues of Books and Devotional Articles in good condition now 
offered at extee - Jy low prices to clear, in order to make-way for new designs, & 





PRINTING. 


R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., have special facilities for the 
production in the very best style of Ordination, Jubilee, 
First Communion and other Souvenir Cards, Memorial 


Cards and Notices, Leaflets, Lectures, Sermons, Pamphlets, &c, Printing in French, Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and other languages executed at a slightly increased cost under especial 
supervision. Printing and Binding of Manuals for Religious Communities, Colleges, and 


* Guilds a speciality. 





SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SENT POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
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de son caractore. La Superiorité incontestable du Clergé Catho- 
ligue tient a la loi du célibat” (J. de Maistre). 

More, very much more, could still be said of the unjust, 
oppressive, predatory, and insulting provisions in this Decree of 
the 20th of April. Enough, however, has been briefly pointed 
out that not only we prelates and the clergy and sincere 
Catholics who are faithful to their Creed, but that all men of a 
right mind and dispassionate judgment, and every soul capable 
of knowing the significance and of appreciating the value of the 
words liberty, coherence, justice, respect for other people's rights 
and social interest properly so-called, may acknowledge with us, 
that it is only our conscience, our divine mission, and sense of 
our office, impels us to raise this solemn protest against this 
Decree! 

With the Holy See now lies the final and definitive pronounce- 
ment. But it is not possible even for a moment, or as a mere 
hypothesis, to suppose that pronouncement can be any other 
than the Apostolic Vom possumus. 

Though the Church does not, and cannot, approve in theory 
or in principle of the doctrine which regards Separation as a 
better régime and more in accordance with progress, it may, for 
all that, under special circumstances, hypothetically accept 
Separation as tolerable and as a lesser evil. But for this it 
is essential that it shall leave the Church freedom to exercise 
her sacred mission and the possession and ownership of her 
own property.* 

If the formula “a free Church in a free State” does not repre- 
sent the ideal, it may be tolerable, and is at least always pre- 
ferable to the other, “a Slave-Church under a tyrant-State” ; 
but it is exactly this last formula that is embodied in the recent 
document of the provisions of which we have just given a brief 
summary. 

There can be no doubt that the so-called Separation effected 
by this Decree is set forth in such legislative terms that all 
’ allusion is rendered impossible. It is downright hostility ; it is 
imminent persecution. At any rate, no one can deny this 
document, -which is already a matter of history, the merit of 
outspokenness. Its express purpose is to give the coup de 
gréce to Catholicism in Portugal. If the’Church built on the 
immovable rock has received the promise of indefectibility in 
the world, such is not the case in respect to nations. Some 
there have been which have abandoned or lost the true and 
pure faith, and so have lost themselves. ‘ What has become,” 
asks Fénelon, “of those famous Churches of Antioch, 
Jerusalem, and Constantinople, under which innumerable others 
existed? What remains on the shores of Africa, where the 
assemblies of bishops were as numerously attended as General 
Councils, and where the aid of God awaited its commentaries 
from the lips of Augustine? There I see no more than the 
smoke, telling witness of the fire from heaven which consumed 
the land” (Sermon pour L’Epiphanie). 

Is the same to happen in Portugal? Will the Portuguese 
people abandon their glorious past and turn their backs on the 
Church, in whose maternal bosom this admirable nation grew 
and spread and became so prosperous and noble? Will they 
drive God out from their conscience and from their homes, as 
He has already been driven from their law-courts and schools? 
Will they live without God in days of happiness and even in 
hours of misfortune? Are they willing to abandon God in life 
and in death? Ah! it is after death that, whether they will or 
not, they cannot free themselves from Him. Then will come 
the hour of God. Let us hope and trust that such misfortune 
shall not fall upon our beloved country. There will be many 
sons who, as heedless prodigals, may leave their father’s house ; 
but in spite of all storms and tribulations, the immense majority 
of this people, purified in the crucible of persecution, will 
remain attached to the Cross, faithful to Jesus Christ, and 
obedient to the Holy See. 

The Catholic religion has ceased to be the religion of the 
State ; but it shall not cease to be the religion of the Portuguese 
people. The people of this country cannot separate themselves 
from the centre of Catholic unity, nor will they sunder them- 
selves from him who is on earth the Vicar of Christ, the 
successor of St. Peter, the Head, from whom flows, and without 
‘whom would become impossible, the life of this social organism 
that is called the Church of God. ‘ Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia.” 





* Quod si quaepiam civitas (writes the present Roman Pontiff to the 
Bishops of France on August 10, 1905) ita a se separavit Ecclesiam ut 
plenam ei communis libertatis copiam fecerit, liberumque in propria 
bona arbitrium reliquerit, non uno quidem nomine injuste'se gessit, sed 
SR in conditione Ecclesiam collocare dicenda est non omnino intole- 
rabili. 
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corn grown in Ireland. 


JOHN POWER & SON, Ltd, 
JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, SUBLIN. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. ~ 
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a busy priest. The Lady’s Motosacoche is 
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The Portuguese people will hearken to and respect the voice 
of the Holy See, which, we say again, cannot falter, conscious 
‘though it is of the magnitude of the issue. In these days of 
utilitarianism once again it will give the world the most noble 


‘sanctity of its principles. 
‘When Rome has spoken then the Catholic clergy of our 
sountry will know which road to follow: 
apostasy.” We are ata time of the greatest crisis in the life of 
Catholicism in Portugal. Satan’s sieve is going to work. 
Will there be cockle? Possibly so, for itis a condition of 
umanity, and history bears witness of it. Let us only hope 
that the tares may not be thick upon the land. - 
The facts already known encourage us to trust that 
uguese priests will remain by the side of their prelates, 
d that prelates and priests, as well as the faithful, all 
imately united by the bonds of co-ordination and communion 
faith and sentiments of hearts and wills, will give eloquent 
witness of their perfect subordination and unswerving fidelity to 
the voice of the Supreme Pontiff who represents the Son of God 
n earth. : 
And to the Son of God each one will say with equal earnest- 
ess but with greater firmness than St. Peter: Domine, 
m paratus sum, et in carcerem etin mortem ire. 

> ANTONIO, Patriarch of Lisbon. 

>} MANUEL, Archbishop of Braga, Primate. 

> AuGuSTO, Archbishop of Evora. 

>< MANUEL, Archbishop Bishop of Guarda. 
4 José Bishop of Vizeu. 
>} MANUEL, Bishop and Count. 
> José, Bishop of Branganga. 
Yx FRANCISCO Jost, Bishop of Lamengo. 
> ANTONIO, Bishop of Portalegre. 
>< ANTONIO, Bishop of Algarve. 
> ANTONIO, Bishop of Martyropolis. 


LETTER OF THE JESUIT PROVINCIAL. 


In connexion with the above the following letter from the 
Provincial of the Portuguese Jesuits which has appeared in 
the Le Patriote, Le Vingtiéme Sidcle, and the Bien Public, 
be read with interest : . 
r,—On arriving at Brussels in company with one of my 
ng scholastics who is ill, in order to consult a specialist, one 
‘my friends informed me of the shameless falsehoods which 
Republican Press of Portugal has caused to be spread in 
regard. I need not defend my reputation nor that of my 
religious brethren from the senseless accusations published 
aily under the inspiration of our persecutors. Europe and 
erica have long since passed judgment upon the moral 
e of the men who at present rule over the destinies of our 
dear and unfortunate country. Were it not a motive for sad- 
ess for the Portuguese to hear everywhere of the discredit 
ing upon their country, they might find amusement in the 
elodramatic tone in which the 1/undo and other newspapers 
he same class accuse poor religious who have been robbed 
expelled of the most incredible crimes. _ 
In a recent article the Mundo, besides applying to 
choice epithets such as “bandit,” “traitor” and 
sassin,” solemnly declares that the penalty of death 
could not suffice to punish my crimes. Now what are in truth 
the titles which justify my being attacked in such ferocious 
terms? Since the cruelties and ignominies to which the 
Society of Jesus fell a victim last October in the name 
of ‘liberty (!), God knows the difficulties and moral tortures to 
which I have been subjected in order to procure a shelter for 
350 religious, besides occupying their zeal and satisfying 
ir love of labour. Itis only, thanks to the generous charity 
our benefactors, that I have obtained the necessary alms for 
the voyage which a persecuting Government has forced us to 
undertake. Yet, nevertheless, the scribes of this same Govern- 
‘ment continue to propagate the ridiculous fable of my riches, 
with the assurance that if a counter-revolution should perchance 
be attempted, it would only be realised by means of the money 
would furnish to the conspirators. But one thing more I 
must add. 1 have at the present moment my dear Fathers 
‘and Brothers dispersed in Brazil, the United States, Canada, 
“India, Africa, Holland, England, &c., and therefore hardly any 
time at all to answer the letters I am receiving from every- 
where ; but, nevertheless, in spite of all this, 1 am to have forced 
upon me a notoriety which cannot possibly be mine, namely, 
that of a formidable conspirator. But one circumstance will 
"of itself suffice to show with what shamelessness the enemies of 
the Society of Jesus in Portugal fabricate all sorts of calumnies 
and also the shameful frivolity of which the Provisional Govern- 
" ment furnishes a proof even in its diplomatic negotiations. The 
‘newspapers of Spain and Portugal have lately published that 
' the Chargé d’Affaires of the Republic begged of M. Canalejas 
' to have me withdrawn from the Portuguese frontier further into 
_ the interior of Spain. Several newspapers indeed have affirmed 
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oe REWOP ” 
For the Colonies 
and U.S.A, 


P. O. Telephone: 
No. 195, VICTORIA 


» Say 
To HIS MAJFSTY THE KING, H.M. THE UKEN, H.M. QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA, and HIS LATE MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
Established 1854, 


W. M. POWER, mesa. 


Picture and Print Cleaner and Restorer, 

Picture Frame Specialist, Carver and Gilder, 

DEALER AND EXPERT. 
ADVICE TO PICTURE OWNERS. 

Have them periodically examined to prevent same suffering from decay and 


other causes. Competent men sent to any part of the country. Please write 
for pamphlet. 


VICTORIA GALLERY, 


Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
CONSUMPTION OR DECLINE. 
e 
A Mother’s Anxiety. 

PARENTS who have delicate children suffering with weak lungs, or threat- 
ened with Consumption, will be interested in the following testimony of Mrs. 
Crark, of 48, Harrowby-street, Prince’s Avenue, Liverpool. Her little daughter 
had been delicate from infancy, requiring more than ordinary cae. At the age 
of 12 she suffered from cold after cold, affecting the chest and throat. Her 
mother says: “ I was afraid of her going into decline.” Ordinary reme- 


dies having failed to effect any improvement in the child’s health, her mother 
decided upon giving her a course of 


Congreve’s Elixir. 


As she persevered with it, health and strength gradually came to the weakly 
child, and to use Mrs, CLARK’s own words, 


“REMOVED ALL ANXIETIES.” 


On the 17th March, 1911, the mother reports to Coombe Lodge: ‘I am glad 
to say that my daughter now enjoys good health,” 
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BRONCHITIS Congreve’s Flixir, 


Of all Chemists, price 1/134, 2/9, 4/6 and 11/-. Mr. Congreve’s well-known 
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PEcKHAM, Lonpown, S.F. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES, 


Situations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ~ 4, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d. 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 


each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s, 6d.) Id. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... . Is. od. 


Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. Od. 


Advertisements must reach the Office not later 
than 2 o’oclock on Thursdays. 


Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from THE TABLET shouldenclose 3d. to cover 
cost of postage. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 





MB: ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till 1 o’clock. “istablished 
1874, Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.’ Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 


‘ 





M ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 


45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 
for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 
Servants, &c, Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended, 


MPLOYMENT BUREAU ‘for 


Governesses, Typists, and Domestic Servants, 
74, Shaw-street, Liverpool. Hours 10to 1 and 3 to 5, all 
days (excepting Wednesdays). _ Booking fee 1s. ; 
engagement fee 2s. 6d. up to £20 a year. Apply 
Manager. 








ME. DELLA continues to recom- 

mend highly qualified English and Foreign 
GOVERNESSES, TUTCRS, &c. The Catholic 
Agency, 52, Endlesham-road, Balham, London, S. W. 
Established 1878. No preliminary fee to Governesses.. 
AN LADY desires to recommend as 

‘ useful COMPANION ;—HOUSEKEEPER to 
gentleman, or any position of trust. a refined, domesti- 
cated Lady. Good needlewoman ; knowledge of cook- 


ing. Experienced, capable manager. Highest refer- 
ences. Apply 527, TABLET Office. 








APTAIN ASHTON 
; ford Hall, Tewkesbury, recommends ODD 
MAN in household. Strong, willing. Excellent 
character. Age rg. Catholic. Address Louis Stanley, 
Qverbury, Tewkesbury. 


faLHOLle CONVERT  (w’'dower, 
62; B.A. Oxon. Hons. Mod. Hist.) finds him- 
self, owing fo misfortune, in straitened circumstances. 
Experience as Government official, librarian, secretary, 
acccuntant ; editor daily newspaper. Would be glad 
of employment as librarian, research asst., secre- 
tary, accountant. Address 559, TaBLeT Office. 


XPERIENCED NURSE (first baby 

preferred). Eleven and one years’ references. 

Willing to go abroad. J. Baxter, at Oxburgh Hall, 
Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. © 


hee Spaniard wants a berth 
as SECRETARY or Spanish TEACHER. 
Knowledge : Thorough English, French, and Spanish ; 
Spanish bouk-keeping ; typewriting, riding, fencing, 
&c. Address Javier Hernandez, Calle del Sol No. 
15 (entresuelo), Santander, Spain. 


CASE, Beck- 

















es desires position as COM- 
PANION in Catholic family. | Would: travel. 
Musical; good needlewoman. Highest references. 
Aged 36. Apply L. O., 29, Chandos-road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy. 





ADY (40) would give her services to 

manage home for children, convalescent or other- 

wise. Experienced and practical. Any definite 

mo work desired. References. No. 535, TABLET 
ffice. 





ff ADY HOWARD OF GLOSSOP 

will thoroughly recommend HOUSEMAID 
(head of two cr three), Disengaged July x. Does not 
object to country. W. Candish, Willinghurst, 
Thamley Green, near Guildford. 





M 2s: WALDORF ASTOR will be 


pleased to recommend W. Friend as GAR- 
DENER (Head). Fourteen and a half years’ experi- 
ence in all branches, Three anda half years present 
situation. Age 2934. Catholic. Married when 


suited. Address Cliveden, Taplow. 


*Two and a half miles from Catholic Church. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house. 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 





RS. NAPIER MILES can 
thoroughly recommend a very strong girl as 
SCULLERY-MAID. Excellent character. Write 
Housekeeper, Ingelburne Manor, Malmesbury, Wilts. 


NDER-NURSE (21). Excellent 


references. ANOTHER (16), first place, disengaged 


end June. HOUSEMAIDS, under or single-handed, 
free now. PARLOURMAIDS (under) disengaged 
shortly. SCULLERYMAID (first place) free now. 


Good Success Registry, 14, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 





SITUATIONS VACANT. 





(2008 WANTED for small family in 
the country, for six or eight months, from 
June 18. Age about 30. Apply to L. Y. N., Inver- 


nevis, Fort William, N.B. 


CAN any Lady recommend a thoroughly 

reliable and experienced NURSE? Must be 
good needlewoman of nice appearance and used to the 
country. Age about 30. Lady Bedingfeld, Oxburgh, 
Stoke Ferry. 








(en any Lady recommend a good 
strong girl as BETWEEN-MAID, _ house and 

kitchen? Wages £10 to £12. 

Court, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 


N URSE for two boys. Paris 15th. 
438 and travelling, ANOTHER Edinburgh (three 
children), _ £30. KITCHENMAID (head of three) 
large establishment Central Scotland. USEFUL 
MAID, little housework. Not object travel. Good 
Suceess Registry, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 


Mrs. Mathew, Coram 





HOUSES, &c. 





IRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, KENT.— 
Freehold HOUSE of unconventional plan and 
design, in a quiet and refined position, standing 
detached, with full size tennis lawn and kitchen 
garden. Price freehold 41,750, of which £1,100 may 
remain on mortgage at5 per cent, For further par- 
ticulars and arrangements to’ view, principals or their 
solicitors only should address the Actual Owner, care 
of Crossley and Co., 57, Coleman-street, E.C. 





ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as ‘‘The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c. Land can also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about 7oo acres, For full par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 





ONMOUTHSHIRE,—Amid moun- 
tain scenery. TO BE - LET. furnished, 
August and part September, charming HOUSE well 
furnished, Three reception, nine bed and dressing- 
rooms, bath room, Tennis lawn; pretty garden,’ stream 
running through. Near Catholic church, golf-links, 
and station. Salmon and trout fishing in neighbour- 
hood. Ten guineas a week. 550, TABLET Office. 





DEVON.—TO LET, for six weeks 

+ orlonger from July, furnished HOUSE facing 

sea, at Irstow. Four sitting, six bed-rooms, usual 

offices. _Coach-house, three stalls, bed-room above. 

Good shady garden. Boating, bathing. Lovely view. 

Rent 

48 8s. a week. Apply Mr. B. A., Tower House, 
Slough. 





RLEANS HOUSE, Twickenham, 


and 12 acres of picturesque grounds, with 
valuable frontage to the River Thames and _ building 
frontages to three roads. This historical Mansion, built 
in Queen Anne style, to be Sold. The accommodation 
is ample and complete for a family of position or for a 
large school or institution, and the property also offers 
advantages to speculators asa building estate, having 
gooft. of frontage to the river. Particulars of Messrs. 
Beard and Son, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 110, 
Westbourne Grove, W.; Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
2and+3, Cockspur-street, 5.W.; Messrs. Chancellor 
ana Sons; and Mr. E. Pennington, of Richmond, 
Surrey. 





O BE SOLD or LET.—HERE- 
FORD, 1% miles from. A detached Residence, 
having southern aspect and grand views over hill and 
daie. The house contains entrance hall, three spacious 
reception-rooms, billiard or school-room, seven bed- 
rooms, dressing-room, bath-room (hot and cold) ; three- 
stall stable, coachhouse, &c. Priceand rent low. Apply 
R Wood, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 57, Broad- 
street, Hereford. 





» FOR THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Fine House 
in Jarge grounds, facing sea and Downs. Close 
to golf-links, tennis and croquet lawns. Billiard hall ; 
private chapel, Owner, Ladycross, 








LEGAL NOTICES. 





E WILLIAM BERNARD CAMP- 
BELL, Deceased.—Pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment, 22rd and 23rd Vic., cap. 33, Notice is Hereby 
Given, that all creditors and other persons having any 
claims or demands against the Estate of WILLIAM 
BERNARD CAMPBELL, late of 3, Plowden Build- 
ings, Middle Temple, E.C., Barrister-at-Law (who 
died on the 23rd February, 1911, and whose Will was 
proved in the Principal Registry of the Probate Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice on the 26th day of 
May, rgtt, by Henry Joseph Campbell and Richard 
Joseph Whittington Egan, the Executors therein 
named), are hereby required to send particulars in 
writing of their claims or demands to us, the under- 
signed, cn or before the 3rd day of July, rorr, after 
which date the said Executors will proceed to distri- 
bute the assets of the said testator amongst the persons 
eatitled thereto, having regard only to the claims or 
demands of which they shall then have had notice, and 
they will not be liable for the assets of the said de- 
ceased, or any part thereof, so distributed to any person 
or persons of whose claims or demands they shall not 
then have had notice. 
Dated this 31st day of May, 1911. 

CHARLES RUSSELL and CO., 

37, Norfoik-street, Strand, W.C., 

Solicitors for the said Executors. 


RE ELLEN CATHARINE RAN- 
- DOLPH, Deceased. — Fursuant to Act of 
Parliament, 2end and 23rd Vic., cap. 3<, Notice is 
Hereby Given, that all creditors and other persons 
having any claims or demands against the Estate of 
ELLEN CATHARINE RANDOLPH, late of 
eS Orchardleigh,” Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, Widow 
(who died on the 4th day of April, 1911, and whose 
Will was proved in the Principal Registry of the Pro- 
bate Division of the High Court of Justice on the 13th 
day of May, 1911, by Reginald. Prendergast, Sylvia 
Prendergast, and Elizabeth Annie Forster, the Execu- 
tors therein named),” are hereby required to send par- 
ticulars in writing of their claims or demands to us, the 
undersigned, on or before the 23rd day of June, ro1r, 
after which date the said Executors will proceed to 
distribute the assets of the said Testatrix amongst the 
persons entitled therete, having regard only to the 
claims or demands of which they shall then have had 
notice, and they will not be liable for the assets of the 
said deceased or any part thereof so distributed to any 
person or persons of whose claims or demands they 
shall not then have had notice. 
Dated this 31st day of May, 1911. 

CHARLES RUSSELL and CO., 

37, Norfolk-street, London, W.C., 

Solicitors for the said Executors. 











HOTELS, &c. 
ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James” 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. | Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 
sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 








A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, i 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


A MAGNIFICENT MANSION 


standing in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in Lundon, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- — 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, ¢rawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
farnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms. "Phone 290, West. 





LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma< 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 








D ARTMOOR.—Lady receives Guest: 


in her comfortable home. Good situation* 
Lovely views. Every convenience. Garden, tennis: 
croquet. Opposite. church. Miss Hutchinson, Lance* 
burst, Bovey Tracey. 


‘TYDE HOUSE HOTEL.—Close to 


Hyde Park and near Tube station, or quiet 
position. First class residential hotel. Terms moderate 
and inclusive. Newly furnished and redecorated. 
The hotel is preferred by many who have left large, 
noisy, and expensive hotels to stay here. Address the 
Manageress, Hyde House Hotel, Queensborough 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 


UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN'S, 


Surpiton Hit1, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, roo feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘* Matron.” 
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that I was to be found sometimes at Pontevedra and at other 
times at Vigo. The fact is I have never been one single moment 
of my life either at Vigo or at Pontevedra. As to Spain I 
departed thence on the 16th of January on my way to Holland, 
and since then I have not even once left Holland or Belgium 
except on one or two occasions when I spent a few hours in 
Germany. You can therefore judge for yourself, my dear Sir, 
how well informed these people are even with regard to affairs 
they do not hesitate to treat diplomatically and in what way 
they proceed in order to satisfy their hatred and prejudice, 
| perhaps likewise in order to seek a retrospective justification for 
! the revolting acts of tyranny they have practised against us. 
Luiz CONZAGA CABRAL, 
Provincial of the Society of Jesus in Portugal. 
Brussels, 26th of May, 1911. 


Saturday, June 10, r911.] 
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Mr. and Mrs. Rogerson have arrived at Claridge’s 
from Mount Oswald, Durham. e eae 

Colonel and Mrs. Douglas-Dick and the Misses Doug] 

. alae as- 
Dick have left Ennismore Gardens for the Hans Crescent Hotel for a 
week, after which they leave for Pitkerro, 

The Catholic section of the Colonial troops now in London 
for the Coronation, will attend High Mass in Westminster Cathedral 
on Sunday, June 18. 


The Bishop of Kildare was among those who sai i 
Westminster Cathedral this week. : ee 


A Solemn Requiem will be sung for the soul of Moth 
. rite er 
Mabel Digby in the chapel of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, St. 
Charles’-square, on Tuesday, June 20, 
Ata meeting of Pembrokeshire Liberals held at Haverford- 
west on Tuesday, Mr. Walter Roch, M.P., was presented with a cheque 
for 300 guineas and a piece of plate in commemoration of his recent 


SOCIAL AND PERSONAL marriage to Miss Herbert. 
% eRe ts Cats At Lincoln, on Tuesday, Mr. Howard Frank, of Messrs. 


5 i 5 Knight, Frank, and Rutley, offered f le t i i 
Owing to his engagement on Tuesday morning for the con- | Sir Joseph Danbhey Tih beeke, g The ‘bidding “woe cette Wee 
~ secration of the Bishop of Plymouth, the Archbishop of Westminster | Barkwith estate, of 850 acres, sold for £16,000 ; the Manes ‘gilt 
will be unable, to his great regret, to be present at the funeral of the Snarford, of 207 acres, for £2,425; and Millers a ca eee ’ 
Bishop of Leeds on Tuesday. fae : 5 acres, 
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the Hétel Rembrandt. 
smilax, and cocos palms. 
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of the British Embassy in St. Petersburg. 













There will be a dance afterwards. 





; THE DEPTHS OF THE COUNTRY. 
as [It is often difficult for Catholics to get 
Peas right away into the heart of the country for a 
‘week-end on account of the great distance to Masson 
4 poner: **Clytha” is almost next door to the Convent 
__ Chapel, and also near station, river, and golf links, yet 
‘most charmingly situated in the very midst of lovely 
country, and-very ‘“‘far from the madding crowd.” 
The house, most comfortable country residence, has 
_ been brought up to date in every particular. Further 
- pea Miss Morgan, “‘Clytha,” Bromyard, Here- 
a . ire. 





a 


EDUCATIONAL. 





1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD. — Gentle- 
women trained as Children’s Nurses. Practical train- 
ing. Babies and little children resident. Needlework, 
laundry, cooking, kindergarten taught. Lectures on 
Hygiene, First Aid, Physiology. Posts obtained when 
training completed, Address Principal. 


yee: . 





-* cen in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 
ce Bar, on the Stage, or in Song, demands efficient 
training. A large experience in voice culture, 
__ elocution and gesture, enables me to give valuable aid 
in removing defects and developing efficiency. 
__, Edward Mooney, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensinz- 
ton. 





toh Ck, BLOIS ‘town noted for its 

; pure accent) —Pupils or Boarders are received 

by an experienced Tutor. Comfortable home. Highest 
En lish references. Preparation for‘all examinations. 
Abbé Rabier, Blois. 





_*T“UITION.—Few boys received sea- 
side Rectory. Strictly individual tuition. 
Public examinations. Very successful with backward 


boys. Highest references. Golf, boating, tennis, &c. 
Forty guineas yearly. Father Carew, Catholic 
_ Rectory, Tenby. : 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





RIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 

. NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister, 
‘Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 1os. to £6 6s. a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 
terrace, Kemp Town, 





; ee BOL’ CEMETERY, BROOK. 

7 WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 

Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s. Chaplain, 

St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 

lis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
etery- 





ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 

Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 

is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 





. 
: 


M ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild, 
solb. sides, 7%lb. or 3olb. half-sides, 8d. 3 14lb. 
boneless flitches, 8d. lb. ; r4lb. hams, gd., smoked or 
pale, Rail paid. Cash with order, M. Woodhouse, 
Dairy Farming Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire. 






Lady De Freyne gave a dance last week for her daughter at 
The ball-room was decorated with pink roses, 

The following hostesses gave dinner parties 
for the dance: Lady Ninian Crichton-Stuart, the Countess of Denbigh, 
Countess Bliicher, Lady (Lloyd) Mostyn, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Blundell 
of Crosby, Mrs. Edward Hanly, and Mrs. Chichester Constable. 


Mr. Hugh O’Beirne has left London to take temporary charge 


a Earl and Countess Cadogan will give a dinner on July 4 in 
~ honour of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 


The Times, in its description of “ Yorkshir 
University,” 


bridge yesterday before Bayes mis-hit Mr. Lockhart 
mid-off, Mr. Radcliffe 
in difficulties. He obtained his runs in better sty 
Yorkshire batsmen.” 

A marriage has been arranged, and will sh 
between Captain Henry Cecil Prescott, Indian Arm 





eldest daughter of Edward C. Chisholm. 
MERRYWEATHERS’ “ VERY BEST” 


WATERING 
HOSE 


For GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. Made on the 
lines of Fire Engine Hose, therefore good for 
hard wear and long life. Customers find it 
good after ten years’ wear. Beware of cheap 
and flimsy imitations. 


RED 


LAUNDRY 
COOKING 
SCHOOL 


Illustrated Catalogue 








Ltd., 
PHGENIX FOUNDRY, 


BIRKBECK 





Write MERRYWEATHERS, 63, Long Acre, 
London. 





Readers who have any articles 


of Catholic interest—books, 2 PER CENT. 


played extremely well again, 





W. SUMMERSCALES & SON 5, 


for £2,500. Several small holdings also sold at good prices. 


e vw. Cambridge 


in which the Yorkshire captain scored ‘53 not out,” - 
said: ‘‘The last Yorkshire wicket caused a lot of trouble to Cam- 


and was caught at 
and never looked 
le than any of the 


ortly take place, 
y Imperial Police, 


son of the late Arthur Edward Prescott, and Mary Augusta Chisholm, 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


a 


\ 


WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


MAC HINERY 

APPARATUS. 
FURNITURE 
(B.N.) free. 





KEIGHLEY. 


BANK, 


STABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHAMPTON BuiLpincs, Hicu Hotzorn, W.C, 


2% PER CENT. INTEREST 


allowed on Deposit r CN on demand. 


NTYTEREsST. 


on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 


pictures, &c.—which the y All general Banking Business transacted. 
; , S ALMANACK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
wish to dispose of could C. F, RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 


hardly do better than adver- 
tise them in Zhe Tabled. 
1d. per word, Minimum as. 6d. 










ERMAN Catholic Priest and Pro- 
fessor, who speaks French fluently, desires, in 

order to p2rfect his English, Board and Lodging from 
August ro to September 20, For this consideration he 
would either assist in parish duties or give lessons in 
German, French, and English. Apply 552, TABLET 


ce, 


~ sBER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, bean- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor, Figures 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. r5in, and 
2uin., 8s, 6d. and r1s, 6d. respectively, Other sizes and 
statuettes. Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, &sq,, 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol: 


is the Be 
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all} 
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CINOVIA 
quO4aNNIG' 
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SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. | 
Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. i 


Illustrated Guide sent free from 
F. N. CHARRINGTON, Osea Island, Essex. 


be) aya} 





st Remedy for 


the Stomach, 


Heartburn, Headache, 


Aperient or Regular Use. 
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THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
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Welcome: Holy Communion Before and After. 


With Frontispiece of Holman Hunt’s “Light of the World.” By 
Mother Mary Loyola. Cloth. 3/6 net. Prayer Book Size Edition, 
bound in leather. 5/- net. 

Of all Mother Loyola’s works this has won for itself the greatest fame 
and affection. 

“The book is not a collection of prayers in the ordinary sense; there is 
nothing artificial about it, and not its least merit is its extreme naturalness. 
Rather does it suggest prayer, and prayer growing naturally out of such needs or 
burdens, or even moods, as most commonly fall to our lot. To those especially who- 
communicate frequently the book will be a great boon.” —TZad/et. 
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Devotions for Holy Communion. 7 7 2 a og o o 


With a Preface by Alban Goodier, S.J. 250 finely printed pages. Cloth. 
3/6 net. Leather, 5/- net. . 


This book aims at little or nothing that is new, but harks back to the 
great masters of prayer in the past, and to the great devotions of the Church. 
The collection has been drawn almost exclusively from the Holy Scriptures, from 
the Missal and Breviary, from the writings of Saints and Fathers, from the 
Paradisus Animae, and from ‘‘The Following of Christ.” ; 
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At Home Near the Altar. By | Confession and Communion. 
Father Matthew Russell, S.J. Cloth. By Mother Mary Loyola. Edited by 


1/- net. Father Thurston, S.J. Intended for the 
by “(He has the happy art of combining the highest use of Religious and those who coim- 
[ literary charm with an earnest and contagious municate frequently. Cloth. 1/6. 


piety.” —Dublin Review. : 
First Communion. A Book of 
The Banquet of the Angels. Preparation for first Communion. By 
Preparation and Thanksgiving for Holy Mother Mary Loyola. Edited by Father 
Communion. By Archbishop Porter, Thurston, S.J. New and revised Edition, 
S.J. 2/-. re-set in clear type. With several new 
Illustrations. Cloth. 3/6. 


Jesus is Waiting. Appeals and | 
See eee ote, ere Pe God. By Reproaches from the Prisoner Love. 
BS as oth, «97,5. : By Father Matthew Russell, S.J. Cloth. 


Contents: Prologue—On Triumph—The Blessed 2/6 net. 
Sacrament, the Greatest Work of God—The Blessed site c oe 
Sacrament, the Devotion of Catholics—The Blessed M ass Before First Communion 
Sacrament, a Picture of God—The Blessed Sacra- Wi herp : “By Moth 2 
ment, a Picture of Jesus —Epilog-1e—On Reparation. ith some other Devotions. By Mother 


Mary Loyola. Edited by Father Thur-— 


° ston, S.J.. Wrappeis, id.; white wrapper 
Close to the Altar Rails. By | sit Pee A : NER 
Father Matthew Russell, S.J. Cloth. 


USE 


The Blessed Sacrament: or, 
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or? 

| 3/- net. Moments Before the Taber- |} 

w) ‘Father Russell has great gifts as a littérateur, nacle. By Father Matthew Russell, Vy 
: and ‘Close to the Altar Rails’ is as instinct as i Cloth. 1 t 

former works with those pcetically devotional graces J 10 * / Py se : : . a, 

which render the reading of his compositions as “A series of reflections touchingly beautiful.”— y 

much a delight as an instruction.” — 7adlet, : Ave Maria. iM 
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| BURNS & OATES :: Publishers 
2| 28 ORCHARD STREET : LONDON : W. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





It was almost inevitable that the question of juvenile 
employment with its subsequent dreary tale of unemploy- 
ment should come up for consideration at the National 


‘Conference on the Prevention of Destitution which opened 


with a great public meeting on Tuesday in last week in the 
Albert Hall, The sittings of the five sections began 
on the day following, Professor M. E. Sadler presiding 
over that devoted to education. In his opening address he 
pointed to the need of the time, which was one of rapid 
change of social organisation. Rightly, he insisted, were 
they attempting to think out and build up a system of 


national education in which everyone should render service 


to the common cause ; and no less rightly did he proclaim 
to his hearers that the supervision of education, in some 
form or other, must extend beyond the limits of childhood 
to the furthest frontiers of adolescence. He then went on to 
give some suggestions as to the way in which that extension 
First and foremost he laid down 
that it was no good building up an elaborate system of con- 
tinuation schools on anything less than a sound basis of 
elementary education. This elementary education must 
have a fuller regard to the physical needs of the children 
during school life. Continuation school work, whatever 
form it took, must not be such as to impose upon the pupil 
any strain of body or of mind. It must be real; it must 
impose a task which was serious, but it must not undermine 
the strength during those critical years of growth by any 
undue burden of lessons in addition to their daily work. 
Their continuation school work must not be pedantic or 
academic, and they had to get hold of the interest of the 
young people. 


In the papers which were afterwards read and the discus- 
sions that arose out of them the speakers came to close 
quarters with the problem of juvenile employment and con- 
tinuation schools from various points of view. It was 
explained how in Edinburgh co-operation between the 
education authorities and the Labour Exchanges was 
carried on and how the Juvenile Advisory Committees 
worked in the London boroughs. Then Miss N. Adler 
read a thoughtful paper on the limitation of juvenile labour, 
which is necessary if there is to be any effective organisation 
of continued education. After setting forth once again the 
evil results of the half-time system and of street trading by 
children she pointed out that the permissive character of 
the Employment of Children Act had greatly diminished 
its usefulness, and in many instances the Act had practically 
remained a dead letter. The stoppage of the flow of child 
labour at its source would probably result in a considerable 
reorganisation of certain forms of industry and in the develop- 
ment of new openings. It was earnestly to be hoped that the 
present Government might see fit to provide facilities for a 
measure prohibiting all half-time employment, and that the 
Bill recently introduced by Lord Shaftesbury to give effect 
to the proposals of the Departmental Committee to probibit 
wholly street trading by boys under seventeen and girls 
under eighteen would secure the approval of all parties, and 
would be placed without amendment on the Statute Book. 


The discussion was continued in the afternoon, when 
several important contributions towards the enlightenment 





of public opinion on the problem were given. Dealing 
with the “effect of continuation schools on the industrial 
classes, Mr. J. T. Watts, managing director of Messrs. 
Brunner, Mond, and Co., said that his company refused 
to take into their employ any boy who was under 14 
and had not passed the sixth standard in an elementary 
school. By insisting on this amount of proficiency before 
a boy could be engaged, aspirants for employment:at the 
works were stimulated throughout all the elementary schools 
of the district assiduously to pursue their studies; and, by 
compelling attendance at evening schools from the date of 
their engagement to near manhood, the company secured 
that the fruits of early training should not be lost. The 
result had been a marked improvement in the general tone 
of the district. Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Head of the 
Economics Department of the Huddersfield Technical 
College, thought that ultimately continuation schools would 
become half-time institutions, though at first they were 
likely to be made compulsory for a period Jess than half- 
time, ¢g., employers might be required to allow their 
boys and girls to attend classes for six hours or more a 
week. This must, however, be considered as a mere 
beginning, and the ultimate end kept clearly in view. 
Then, following in the wake of a remark made by Professor 
Sadler, he laid down that the education of the elementary 
school should be unspecialised, catering indeed for every 
side of child life, physical, mental, and moral, but without 
any definite vocational bias. The continuation school must 
be regarded fundamentally as a training ground for adoles- 
cence. An economic bias should be given to the subjects 
of the curriculum, and literature, “ civics,” and manual 
work should be included. He suggested the formation of 
classes for boys and girls who were unemployed. 





Unfortunately, the consideration of this problem of 
juvenile employment and unemployment is too often limited 
to the case of children in the towns. Mr, Charles 
Bathurst’s paper dealing with rural continuation schools 
was, therefore, especially welcome. He began by pointing 
out that in many parts of the country no man under 
fifty was to be found on the farms who had any real skill 
in cutting a hedge, thatching a rick, using a scythe, shear- 
ing a sheep, or milking a cow. Until, therefore, manual 
instruction in the elementary schools and attendance at 
continuation schools were made compulsory, he could not 
conscientiously approve the abolition in purely rural districts 
of whole-time exemption in the case of all children without 
distinction under the age of thirteen. No child should be 
released from school at the age of twelve, as many had been, 
under Robson’s Act, in order to clean the farmer’s boots 
or run messages for his family. On the other hand, nearly 
all the best horse-keepers, shepherds, and cowmen in the 
country were persons who had had the handling of stock 
prior to the age of thirteen. In Gloucestershire there had 
been a very remarkable growth in the number of schools 
possessing school gardens, and in every one of these the 
literary curriculum inside the school walls was correlated 
with the work outside in the gardens. This correlation was 
possible in almost every school subject, but especially in 
arithmetic, composition, mensuration, and drawing. The 
result had been greater mental alacrity, a far more vital 
interest in school lessons, and greater self-reliance and 
initiative. Day continuation schools in all districts where 
they were practicable were preferable to evening classes, and 
by means of peripatetic teachers the schocls should be 
brought to the students rather than the students to the 
schools. Moreover, much of the manual work was bound 
to be conducted in daylight and on a farm, if the most 
practically useful instruction was to be imparted, Except 
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in the harvest season there was no reason why the boys 
between fourteen and seventeen in a village, or in a group of 
neighbouring villages, should not devote at least one full 
day every week to continuation work carried on in their 
own immediate locality, devoting the other days of the week 
to farm work or some other rural industry. 


Mr. Runciman’s Bill on School Attendance provides for 
the abolition of the half-time system, local option in com- 
pulsory continuative education up to the age of 16 for boys 
and girls who have left school, and for the raising of the 
minimum age for compulsory attendance to 13 where 
compulsory continuative education is adopted and to 14 
where it is not. The merits of such a measure lie patent 
upon its face. The proposal for the abolition of halftime 
should alone be sufficient to commend it to all who are 
interested in education and in the needless employment of 
children. Another merit of the measure is that it will have 
the effect of advancing the common standard of education 
by a year and that at an age and a stage when it will be 
most fruitful. For these and other reasons the Bill is being 
widely welcomed, as will be seen from the report of the 
annual meeting of the Association of Education Authorities, 
which is printed in another column. Zhe School Govern- 
ment Chronicle regards it as better than had been anticipated, 
The School Guardian is pleased, and Zhe Schoolmaster, 
though inclined to be critical, is not altogether unfavourable. 
Of course, as Sir George White, M.P., says, the Bill needs 
close examination, for anything ‘‘ coming from the Board of 
Education should be looked at carefully in these days.” 
Such scrutiny the Bill will doubtless receive in Parliament, 
where there will be keen anxiety that it shall not create 
hardship, though not, perhaps, so much care that it will not 
entail increased expenditure on the local authorities. One 
thing would seem certain, that under the Bill increased 
school accommodation will be necessary, and that it will 
have to be found out of the rates and the pockets of 
denominationalists. 





Against this general welcome given to the Bill must be 
set the discontented and severely critical attitude of Zze 
Morning Post, which blames the Bill for not going far 
enough. So many are its defects, both from the point of 
view of sound educational ideals and effective administra- 
‘tion, that our contemporary thinks public attention should 
be drawn to them at the earliest possible moment. The Board 
of Education has had plenty of authoritative evidence and 
suggestion to work upon in the Poor Law Commission 
Report, the Reports of its own Consultative Committee and 
~ of the Departmental Committees on School Attendance and 
the Employment of Children Act. The Consultative Com- 
mittee laid stress upon the necessity of doing something to 
save “the tragic waste of early promise” resulting from the 
dropping of education at fourteen and the retention of 
partial exemption under that age. Accordingly, the Com- 
mittee recommended infer alia the abolition of all exemp- 
tion from school attendance under the age of thirteen 
immediately, and after an interval to fourteen ; the establish- 
ment of compulsory continuation classes up to seventeen ; 
and the exemption from full time attendance up to sixteen 
only in the case of beneficial employment. Furthermore 
insistence was placed on the necessity of adequate pre- 
liminary training if continuation schools were to be really 
useful, and therefore it was urged that the age of school 
exemption must be placed high enough to secure such 
training. 


But, says Zhe Morning Post, “Mr. Runciman’s Bill 
ignores this consideration by providing for the establish- 
ment of continuation classes for children leaving school at 
thirteen. But the Bill contains other provisions which may, 
if passed, seriously prejudice the educational ideals which 
have become part of the thought and practice of reformers 
during recent years. For the Bill provides a system of con- 
tinuation classes as an alternative to the raising of the 
school-leaving age, whereas a system of continued education 
should, as the Consultative Committee pointed out, be 
based on a sound preliminary training in elementary schools, 
and then provide for the continuation of that traming during 
the years of adolescence. We have to proceed on parallel 


and not divergent lines if a really sound basis of educational 
reform is to be established,” ‘Then it is pointed out that 
by fixing thirteen as the normal age for school exemption, 
the Bill may set back the whole movement for educational 
reform. And the writer continues: “Partial as the Bill is 
with regard to the raising of the school age, it is equally 
inadequate in its proposals with regard to continuation 
schools. Boys and girls in cities where the age for school 
exemption is fourteen have as much need for guidance and 
training during the critical years of growth as those who 
have lived in cities where a lower educational standard has 
been set. Mr. Runciman had the opportunity of present- 
ing to Parliament a comprehensive measure covering the 
whole country and going to the roots of many of our 
economic and social problems. He has produced a Bill 
which sets up false educational standards, is partial and 
incomplete in its character, and may retard rather than 
promote the progress of educational thought and administra- 
tion for many years.” This is strong criticism, and, we 
think, too strong. Zhe Morning Post pins its faith to the 
last word of the experts, and would go the whole hog in 
adopting their recommendations. But there is a work-a-day 
world outside the ranks of the experts; and this, with its neces- 
sities and its opinions, has to be considered. Mr. Runci- 
man’s Bill marks a distinct advance, and probably goes as 
far as for the moment is practicable, a 





Character and its formation was the subject of an out- — 
spoken lecture by Father Bernard Vaughan, S.J, in the — 
Round Room of the Rotunda, Dublin, on Wednesday in 
last week. Catholics have always maintained the necessity — 
of religion in education, and the lecturer rightly reiterated 
that view, for amidst the wild theories which are abroad on 
the subject it can scarcely too often be brought before 
the public mind. “Whether,” said Father Vaughan, 

“* aristocracy or democracy was to be on top did not matter. 
The one thing that really mattered was character. They 
were not afraid of democracy if only it would build upa 
character dominated by lofty and holy principles. Character 
was life dominated by lofty and holy principles. . . . Create 

a proper environment. Education had to correct heredity 
and environment. Scientific culture had no moral influence. _ 
. . . Scientific culture was utterly indifferent to morality. — 
Education without religion might be a curse instead ofa — 
blessing. It was impossible to run an empire without God. 
They could do nothing without God, but qualify for hell. 
Religion must enter into their lives as the air did into 
the sea. They were the sons of the confessors and 
martyrs, his dear brothers and sisters in religion, members — 
of a nation that loved and was proud of its faith; and he 
charged them to grow a strong Christian character, and no 
matter where their lot might be—whether in the Rockies, — 
or beyond in Australia or New Zealand, or across the water 
where he came from—to remember to bring their Catholic — 
Irish character, and forget never, but remember ever, that 
nothing really mattered but to have their character ready 
when the Master should ring them up.” 
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THE ABOLITION OF THE HALF-TIME 
SYSTEM. 


MR. RUNCIMAN’S BILL. 


The Education (School and Continuation Class Attendance) 
Bill has been presented by Mr. Runciman [Bill 229]. 

The accompanying Memorandum states that the principal 
objects of the Bill are : To abolish the existing half-time system, 
to enable local education authorities to compel the attendance 

- at continuation classes up to the age of sixteen of children who 
_ have ceased to attend a public elementary school, and, where 
_ this compulsion is not applied, to make fourteen the normal 
age for leaving school. 

At present the age at which a child under the age of fourteen 

can obtain exemption from school attendance varies according 
to local by-laws, and depends either upon previous attendance 
at schools, or upon a test of proficiency, or upon a combination 
of the two. The Bill proposes that the obligation to attend 
school shall be universal up to the age of thirteen and statutory 
_ instead of dependent on local by-laws. Beyond that age the 

Bill requires that every child must either continue to attend 

school up to the age of fourteen, or (where the principle of 

compulsion to attend continuation classes up to the age of 
sixteen has been adopted in the locality) obtain special 

exemption from attendance at school on the ground that he is 
about to enter into beneficial employment. If exempted, he 
will become subject to the liability to attend the classes. There 
are, however, two exceptions to the generality of this statement 
Bs —namely: ; 
__ (a) Authorities will be empowered to make by-laws com- 

 pelling the attendance at school of children between fourteen 
and fifteen ; 

(6) Children who are to be beneficially employed in agriculture 
may be specially exempted from school attendance at thirteen, 
even where there is no provision for compulsory attendance at 
- continuation classes. 

The system, therefore, will disappear by which children 
employed during part of the day or week are compelled con- 
' currently to attend an ordinary public elementary school. 

_ Advantage has been taken of the opportunity of the Bill to 
- consolidate the law relating to school attendance generally. 
_ So far as is possible in the altered circumstances, the sections 
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reproduced without alteration. Consequential repeals and 
modifications have been made of the relevant portions of the 
» Education Acts and Factory and Workshop Act, 1gor. 


DISCUSSION BY THE ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATION 
a AUTHORITIES. 


Cal 


At the annual meeting of the Association of Education 
- Authorities held in London last week, Councillor DR. HENRY 
_ B. BRACKENBURY (Hornsey) moved : 


‘That this Association expresses its pleasure at the introduction by the 
Board of Education of the Education (School Attendance) Bill, and 
expresses its approval of the general principles of that measure. 


ae 4, 


Executive Committee decided that morning to place the motion 
_ before the Conference. Dealing with the Bill which had 
_ already been referred to by Colonel Fishwick, viz. “The 
_ Continuation School and Continuation Class Attendance Bill,” 
_ the Executive Committee thought it desirable that every oppor- 
_ tunity should be given to the Association of expressing its 
general opinion with regard to that measure, and it seemed to 
him this was the more necessary inasmuch as for several years 
_ past they had been passing resolutions which that Bill did 
something to carry out. For years past they had been 
_ passing resolutions with regard to the half-time system and 
also as to the age at which total exemption from school 
- attendance should be allowed, and they had also considered 
resolutions with regard to continuation classes. As to the 
first two questions, there had never been any difference of 
- opinion amongst them. They had all felt that the half-time 
- system had gone on too long and that there were thousands of 
- children in the country who were allowed to leave school at 
too early an age, and inasmuch as the Bill now introduced 
effected great reforms in those two particulars they would be at 
one in regard thereto. As regarded the continuation schools, 
_ they had never in that Association, he was glad to say, passed 
a resolution demanding universal and complete compulsory 
evening classes. It was an impossible thing to ask for, and in 

his opinion it was an undesirable thing to ask for. The difficul- 

ties of making every child up to the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen years throughout the whole country attend school in the 
evening or any other time were too great to face. Administra- 
tive difficulties and industrial difficulties, and perhaps, above 
all, financial difficulties, faced them in regard to that. This 
Bill touched on that question, but it did not attempt to do 
that. It went, however, in the direction of the resolutions 
_ they had considered in that Association. It allowed local 
authorities, wherever they thought their own circumstances 
_ justified it and their own local opinion justified it, the option 


of the existing statutes relating to school attendance have been. 





of establishing, or not establishing, continuation schools. He 
would like incidentally to correct one expression which fell 
from Colonel Fishwick. Nowhere in the Bill did it say any- 
thing about night schools, and that he thought was important. 
The continuation school might be a night school or it might 
be a day school, and many authorities could now, by this 
Bill, establish what were called preparatory trade schools, at 
which they expected their boys or girls to stop until sixteen 
years of age, and these might be considered to be continua- 
tion schools, and attendance might be compulsory there if the 
local authority thought it desirable that in their particular 
neighbourhood or any part of their neighbourhood the powers 
should be enforced. In this matter the Bill gave that local 
freedom which seemed to him to be necessary in the matter 
and which was a thing they had often called for. In so far as 
the Bill affected the country generally, without local option it 
was carrying out the policy they had been advocating so long. 
In so far as it was going into domains where there might be 
slight differences of opinion, it allowed local option, ‘so that 
each might act according to the circumstances of its own dis- 
trict. Having for years passed resolutions at their Confer- 
ences, he thought it only right that they should now express 
their pleasure at the introduction of this Bill and express their 
general approval of the provisions it contained. He had heard 
no objections whatever to the Bill, except possibly that of 
finance. In all the resolutions they had passed with regard to 
half-timers he was glad to say they had never said, “ We wish 
the abolition of half-timers, but we won’t consent to the aboli- 
tion until you pay for it.” He thought it would be entirely out 
of place to say that the abolition of the half-timer necessitated 
increased Imperial aid. It might be an additional argument 
in their immense bedy of arguments, but he did not think any- 
body there would say that they ought not to have the half-timer 
abolished until more money was forthcoming. That was one of 
the things which they believed they should go for, even under 
present financial circumstances. They would observe with 
regard to the local option he had pointed out in regard to 
the Bill that it would compel no authority to spend more money 
than it was at present spending. It would enable them to spend 
more money if they desired, and so he hoped no argument 
would be brought against this resolution on financial grounds 
and that they would not be asked to qualify their expression 
of approval of the general provisions of the Bill by any 
addendum which would say they would not carry it out until 
more money was forthcoming. It was true that if all the 
children attending school as _ half-timers now had to attend 
the school the whole time there would be more pressure than 
there was now in some places on the school accommodation, 
but those places would also have the option of letting children 
cease to attend school at thirteen years of age provided they 
attended school at other times, so that it might be said with 
perfect truth that no compulsion was put on the local authority 
to spend more money than at present, but if they desired to 
carry out this reform they would be able to do so. He hoped 
they would approve of the action of the Board of Education in 
this matter and would not accept it any grudging spirit or try 
to qualify it by making some other demand. 

ALD. W. LITTLETON (Devonport), in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said they were all anxious that half-time should be 
abolished. It always seemed to them in the West that it was 


He said, reports The School Government Chronicle, that the | not right that there should be one law for the North and 


another for the South, for they knew that half-timers would be 
welcomed in the agricultural districts. He thought it was 
time that this great question was settled once and for all. 
COUNCILLOR T. MALLINSON (Harrogate) said he was 
grieved that he could not support the resolution before the meet- 
ing, and he could not agree with what had fallen from Dr. 
Brackenbury. He was old enough to remember when little 
boys went to the factories at twelve years of age because they 
hada half-time certificate. His heart had ached thousands of 
times when he-had seen these children employed in the mills. 
He was connected with a large mill, and they had not employed 
a half-timer for many years, and they knew that in Huddersfield 
no half-timers were employed. If it could be done in Hudders- 
field, where they had great mills, it could be done throughout 
England, and it ought to be done. He said the time had come 
when they must support the Government who had brought in a 
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Bill to raise the time to fourteen years of age, and it was quite 
beneath them to talk about money in such a connexion. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was somewhat puzzled at the opposi- 
tion of the last speaker to the resolution, after his speech. 

COUNCILLOR MALLINSON said he understood that they were 
asked to take no action with regard to the Bill. 

Dr. BRACKENBURY : The resolution expresses strong approval 
of the Bill. 

COUNCILLOR MALLINSON: Then your speech did not follow 
that. 

FAR-REACHING. 


MR. J. RENNIE (Oldham) said they had had the Bill as an 
Executive Committee under thelr consideration that morning, 
and it was decided, and he thought very properly decided, that 
the meeting should be asked to give a pronouncement upon its 
provisions. He thought before they proceeded to give a vote 
on the Bill they ought to proceed very carefully. This Bill 
was very far-reaching. It was quite true that it abolished half- 
time and he quite agreed, from the education point of view, 
that half-time should be abolished. But coming as he did from 
Lancashire, he could tell them that something would be said 
on the abolition of half-time. The Bill dealt with the lengthening 
of the day school age. It was quite true to say that a child 
might leave school at thirteen years of age, but that was only on 
condition that it attended the continuation class, and, prac- 
tically speaking, it would raise the leaving age to fourteen 
years. (Applause.) Of course, there was a good deal of option 
in the Bill. One thing was that it empowered the local authority 
to raise the age of compulsion from fourteen to fifteen years. 
He wondered how many town councillors there were from 
industrial centres who would stand on a platform and advocate 
the raising of the compulsory age from fourteen to fifteen. If 
they did there would not be many who would be in the council 
chamber after the next election. (“Nonsense.”) If they passed 
the resolution they confirmed the principle of compulsory con- 
tinuation classes, and they had never in the history of that 
Association ever passed such a resolution. It might be true 
that it was optional. It might be true that every locality 

could please itself in this matter, but still, they had set the 
pace and by the resolution they would confirm the principle of 
compulsory continuation schools. Were they at present prepared 
to do it? Was public opinion sufficiently advanced to fall in 
with that view? He very much doubted it. He was certain 
the Bill would never pass in its present form. He thought any 
form of option in the way of compulsory continuation classes 
would meet very much the same fate as it had met in the large 
Scottish boroughs and that practically nothing would be done. 
But he was not concerned quite so much with the provisions of 
the Bill. He wanted to call a halt in another direction. For 
many years they had been advocating the necessity of increased 
grants, and he did not agree with Dr. Brackenbury in saying 
that finance did not enter into this Bill. Finance did enter into 
the Bill, and his view was that before they considered the 

~ passing of any such measure they should make their protest 
that if any additional financial responsibility was thrown upon 
the local authorities it should be met by increased Imperial 
assistance, and he intended to move an additional resolution 
along that line. - 


Sir G. WHITE'S VIEW. 


Str G. WHITE, M.P., said he agreed this was a Bill they 
~should look at carefully, although he took that line from some- 
what opposite reasons to those of the last speaker. Anything 
that came from the Board of Education should be looked at 
carefully in these days—(laughter)—and when they had a Bill 
before them which contained a schedule to repeal a large 
number of Acts he would not be prepared to commit himself 
wholly to the Bill until the schedule had been carefully investi- 
gated and they saw what they were actually repealing. He 
thought it would be one part of the business of the Executive 
Committee at an early date to instruct someone to take in hand 
that very difficult and somewhat wearisome task. On that 
ground he thought the Bill should be looked at carefully. He 
was not quite sure whether those provisions as to the age of 
thirteen were not open to abuse. Dr. Brackenbury had thrown 
out the suggestion, which he was sure he would not like to see 
acted upon, that the question of additional accommodation 
might be solved by the authorities clearing out the children at 
the age of thirteen under the provisions which were made for 
their going to a continuation school. He was not sure that 
there were some authorities in the kingdom, whose accommoda- 
tion was very limited, who might not be able and willing to use 
the provisions in the Act to get rid of a certain proportion of 
their children at an earlier age than they otherwise would get 
rid of them in order to provide the extra accommodation neces- 
sary. However, these were matters which should not detract 
from the general objects of the Bill which he thought were 
extremely good and for which they had been contending for a 
long time. He felt, like the delegate from Harrogate, that the 
time had come when half-time should no longer be known in 
connexion with their Education Acts. . He was in the position 
of being an employer having 500 or 600 young children under 
eighteen years of age in his employment, and he had never to 
his knowledge employed a half-timer during the whole of the 
years he had been engaged in business. (Applause.) He felt 


they had a good deal to congratulate themselves upon, but 
still, they had something more to insist upon. Some of them 
could remember when children went to the mill at six anda 
half and seven years of age and into the mines at eight or nine 
They had gone far ahead of that and it was something to say 
that in the lifetime of many of them assembled there they 
had done so much ; but surely the time had come when half- 
time should be dispensed with altogether, and he considered 
the Bill should receive their heartiest support in that 
particular. Mr. Rennie had said that no town councillor 
would dare advocate extending the age of school attendance to 
fifteen. He (Sir George White) was not a town councillor, 
although he was an alderman, and he supposed that made a 
difference—(laughter)—but if he were a town councillor he 
would not have any hesitation in saying that the time had 
come when permissively the age should be extended. He 
thought they should support Acts of Parliament which 
recognised the different needs of different districts. He was 
addressing a large number of members of town councils who, 
he thought, had sufficient pluck and principle to advocate the 
age of fifteen as the leaving age. The age of thirteen years 
was coupled with a continuation school. Members would keep 
speaking about the night school, but it made all the difference 


whether this was an evening school or one established at any. 


time of the day. What he wanted was that there should be a 
consensus of opinion on the part of employers as to whether 
they would allow a certain amount of time off for these young 
people to attend the continuation schools, for without that it 
seemed to him they would be of little value. Indeed, he could 
not support compulsion unless it was attended with some 
concession on the part of employers so that these young 
people would not have to attend continuation schools aft 

they had completed their day’s work. This Bill coupled the 


two things together, and the local authority could only allow a 
child to leave at thirteen by embracing this continuation school — 


principle. 

Mr. W. DAWSON SADLER (Walsall) said he had been 
moved to speak on the subject in consequence of the speeches 
which had been made subsequent to that of Dr. Brackenbury. 


The continuation schools mentioned in the Bill were not — 


necessarily evening schools, and they were not such a very 
serious thing as they seemed at first sight. The point he 
wished to make was that the minimum number of hours in the 
course of the year would be something like 120 and the 
maximum 150, and if they worked it out for forty weeks of the 
year it was nota very serious item in regard to the question 
of expense. He mentioned this because he spoke on the 
question of compulsory continuation schools two years ago 
and he had not altered his opinion in regard to the unwisdom 
of general compulsory continuation evening schools. 


light in the Bill, yet it was a very im i 

which would be (ncereee 3 that'ho toneer yore ae 
have the birthday coming on the natural day when the child 
attained the age of fourteen or fifteen years, but there would 
be an artificial birthday fixed. That was a very big thing from 
the education side of the question. If the child’s birthday 


~was to be taken as it fell closest to the 31st of March, July, or _ 


December, it was possible to get something like a term system 


of teaching in the school, which would not be chopped short _ 


when the clock stopped and the child was born again. 
(Laughter.) As regarded the accommodation and the Geacne 
of the children out at thirteen, that was a tendency which was 
showing itself at the present time in certain places. It had 
begun to peep out at Walsall at the present time. They hada 


number of people in the town who were taking the view that 


the children should be cleared out the minute they reached 
thirteen in order to save extra accommodation, and it was a 


thing which would grow unless it was carefully watched. At ; 


the same time, they had no overtime system at Walsall, so that 
that question did not affect them. With regard to the continua- 
tion schools and the artificial birthday he thought they must 
support the Bill. 

The resolution was then carried. 

MR. RENNIE wished to move the following resolution : 


That this meeting is of opinion that no additional financial burden 
should be placed upon the local education authority by the passing of 
this Bill; and, should the Bill become Law and the local education 
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l ‘ There 
was one other point which the proposer of the resolution had - 
not mentioned at all, and although it was only a sort of side 
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authority be mulcted in additional expenditure in carrying out its 
provisions, we are of opinion that the cost thereof should be met by 
assistance from Imperial sources. 


8 
STONYHURST COLLEGE, 
The Stonyhurst Eleven won against the Northern €.C. on 


Str GEORGE WHITE submitted that the resolution ought to| June 1 by 25 runs. The wicket was a fast one. 


have been moved as an addendum to the resolution and could 
not now be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN said he was afraid they had passed the subject, 
but the Committee would bear in mind what had been said on 
the subject and would no doubt urge the. need of financial aid. 

 Hemust now rule that Mr. Rennie’s moiion was out of erder. 








. OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
St. Mary’s Training College, Hammersmith. 
iE The second reunion under the new régzme of the Past and 


_ Present students of the Hammersmith Training College took 
place on Whit Monday. A goodly gathering of old students 
_ from all parts of the country marked an appreciation of the 
_ kindly invitation and welcome extended to them by the Principal, 
Father Moynihan. A football match, a really fine display of 
physical drill, a dinner and an al-fresco concert were the chief 
features of the day, which ended in mutual congratulations and 
hopeful anticipations of many happy days of similar reunion to 
come. 





~ 


Cricket. 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE. 


On June 4, the College played Old Laurentians London C.C., 
1z2aside. A.J. Kelly made the first century for the College 
this year. After reaching his fifty he played free cricket, scor- 
_ ing 80 in 45 minutes. 


LONDON OLD LAURENTIANS. 
C. R. Rochford, cChamberlain, b Richardson... 19 





C. S. Kerin, c Marshall, b Wright..........:000000 5 
R. Calder Smitb, c Richardson, b Wright......... 12 
A. J. Pappa, c Robertson, b Wright ......... ake 4 
Pe Cr Baktonyab eRIChArdSOn ss dvcbareteteacgr ire sacen’ oO 
Pi setae Carter sRichardsOn sissies syoassonnetestroavs oO 
S. E. Pike, c Chamberlain, b Wright ......,..... 4 
F, ‘Calder Smith, b Richardson <,........00..seese0s ° 
P. E. Westlake, b Richardson .......0ss.sessseeses 4 
eee Gpesikes DeRIChAardsOm: vc .acs. lent va ees seas oosiesy oo oO 
eo eNOCDIOLG NOL OULD wi stress sacivee esd oaveMecenss 12 
A. J. Hansom, c Robertson, b Richardson ...... 5 
HURLASEiS onvedarriwansne avert sath sede cae 7 

Totals ti: Ragerenre dys waste’ 72 

AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, 
N. J. Chamberlain, b R. Calder Smith............ 4 
A. J. A. Kelly, c Barton,'b Hansom.............+5 136 
A. F. M. Wright, c Carter, b Westlake ......... 16 
R. A. Marshall, lbw, b Kerin...... Blea tee reate ae oO 
G. R. Richardson, b R. C. Smith .........,.....06. 13 
ASC, Claphamulcapt.); NOt Outs i dssevesecocstuess 63 
J. J. Robertson, st Pappa, b Hansom ............ 2 
Pict] oN c@ abe, LUD OUL cise dinneseneperes ee Toncnesoe 5 
O. S. Berton, not out ....... Peedi tiensave sed nee 9 
EXULAS (oe pn rym lige eee me maa ekmekt Devas le 26 
Lotal: (Gz WktS;) zaveteegsecers 2 


J. G. McDonald and D. St, John Fawcett did not bat. 


mn On June 5, Ampleforth (under 15) lost to Pocklington (under 
15) by 23 runs. : 
POCKLINGTON SCHOOL (UNDER I5). 


G. N. Ashdown, b Chamberlain..........- sesseees ene 
R, T. Allred, c Clarke, b Knowles ..........0000 25 
J: G.; Burbridge, b Collison sy.) \Aiscocsssssceseses “0 
A. T. Coulson, c Power, b Chamberlain ......... 4 
G. C. Wood, c Clarke, b Chamberlain ............ 5 
Go Le Hichmore; Tun out i cfen--rescevenedenecete sient 28 
G. H. Hodgson, Ibw, b Collison .........sse0e0ee peneecs 
M. F, Burbridge, lbw, b Collison ...........000008. 4 
H. M. Uarrison, c and b Chamberlain............ 40 
R. M. Bond, ¢ Rochford, b Chamberlain......, wt5 
See Ne Cownie, NOKOUL Gr. cracscredrsccuctorsshotuees oO 

EUXtKAS sat evosnececesshs Scipio verncemecerares 4 


TE OCA in sesetine tree tixerenerac la 2: 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE (UNDER I5). 


C. J. Ainscough, c Bond, b Allred.......... vapiee "50 
H, J. Emery, run out cisssveesseeees Pesendiets iiegaton oO 
W. G. Chamberlain, b Coulson ..........:cseeeeenes 6 
Jer Dy. Clarke; bi Hodgson: .)cvcits.scdscgncvearscivee 9 
D. J. Collison, c Allred, b Elodgson........ ....+ "4 
Poe Hy! Rochfords by W OOdt. cacti csdpacscanys vateespees 47 
J. C. Caldwell, b-Highmore ... 0.5. .dessses ccs esnnas 4 
R. J. Power, c Ashdown, b Burbridge ............ 13 
V. C. Knowles, c Hodgson, b Wocd...........5155 7 
We J. Rochford, Not Out) .cdiressravsierreecsoveecene oO 


EXtrasiuecae ets se a Mieepede ste arenas tetweke 15 


Totalstisigicersismatrersitn P24 


STONYHURST COLLEGE, 


T. Trappes-Lomax, b E. L. Pick s.....c.cseseeeses I 
C. Waterton, ¢ Job, b B. S. Thompson ......... 21 
A. Kerwick, b B. S. Thompson.............scseeeee 25 
An Castiellostbi Wx Fraser ts.a0:,., 8 i It 
Ke, OBrien; efob; biG. -Taylorsanc ons ce 9 
E. Dobson, c Thompson, b W. Fraser ............ 3 
RepRileys Yun OUtsivesscrussccssseeee asst as eee eee 31 


W. McCarthy-O’Leary, c Pick, b W. Fraser ... 5 


J. Nelson, lbw, b T. R. Schofield ....., eee 6 
K. Cameron, b F. P. McGinity ........ cecccecseeee 2 
Sr realyyy HOt Ut racesarbscen seedy revterencs eae ne 6 
EXXETaS sia sviecvees Peete enter enenenenee leeeeee 6 
EOtalsrmtarerons ehenrerrtats 126 


NORTHERN C.C, 


hy 


» Brackell, not out 
Extras 


POPP Oa Perea rere ees eeeereetteeenes 


CHOP meee e errr ereere rene eeeesesernens 


C. H. Merriman, c Trappes-Lomax, b J. Nelson 7 
C. R. Taylor, c Kerwick, b J. Nelson ........cs05 I 
E. L. Pick, c O’Brien, b J. Nelson .........000... oO 
W. Ge Stacy, b As Kerwick = .4i 26 0:5, iste 5 
W. Fraser, c Trappes-Lomax, b J. Nelson ...... 47 
H. E. Blundell, c Riley, b A. Kerwick....,....... 4 
B. S. Thompson, c Riley, b A. Kerwick...,..... 8 
F. P. McGinity, c O’Brien, b R. Riley si rece 10 
S. E. Job, c Trappes-Lomax, b J. Nelson ...... 9 
T. R. Schofield, lbw, b A. Kerwick .............0. 8 
ih oO 

7 


ST. ANTHONY’sS, EASTBOURNE, 


The First Eleven played Cholmeley House on May 31, and 
gained an easy victory. The scores were as follows: 


CHOLMELEY HOUSE, 





Finbstoney p-Dellamy tm tventret.ar ae ore eee ae 7 
odd. sb Bellamy, 1g sae. save acdassetere ever eoe 4 
Gunneryady, D Bellamy sise- so) eaten ee tebe cree oO 
Shelton, c Dominquez, b Bellaniyss vex erete 4 
Dangerte and. b; Walycoen i scastesivtas nies estes © 
Grierson, c Daly, b Bellamyi. .......ss0ccccereees 15 
Roberts, co W eldaites. be ystanisner ave rsierin ce: 10 
Toulmin, lbw, b Bellamy i. ~s).)..c.ccssccsccvviees oO 
Burge, c and b Waterton oO 
Munifordscron onfic.secsadsasscarceane ° 
Mattanenotk Otltes. scx ute at time te eRe oO 
PEXITAS, ta rr eanscte oa ee ereas neat 5 

Lotal nk Shake Reganet laseiearind 5 

ST. ANTHONY’S, 

Bellamy-trs-b Gtintiery.\. crsieciee ats ce oka 39 
Riley, c Hunstone, b Burge ......:cccccs0e ve csuees 10 
Bystons, bd’ LodGy.c.:.ssscoc Sones revsicetatesh acts 9 
Lainb,'e-Dangerb' Tadd «cece en oO 
Daly,,D; Burge ts) Wecsesuces ieee os toseserdiaeeteen 42 
Dominquez, c Danger, b Burge .......:csesccenssees I 
GoldMB.Burgenrewiysscties sakes todtarkoupee ae II 
Weld ii., c Grierson, b Mattas ......sc.cccscecesers oO 
HENGE OUG rivets mostcs tude chrome ae 6 
O’Connor, c Gunnery i., b Danger ..scccsecseeeee 6 
Waterton, Us WADpEer saat heer ome ere 4 
EXtrasics, Messy eciae ene aes 5 
Lotalnpapsedar unre connie 133 


St. Anthony’s Third Eleven were equally successful in their 
match with the Third Eleven of “ The Grange.” The scores 
were ; 

THE GRANGE, 


PHSE,. Tn OUL aa vehty ki sine covee aide avovenp sd les RRaates 3 
POO Diba GASAS Ir woes ances eR 4 
Patehit}.evand: br Las: Gasasain st, vcnteoneeti ners I 
Bromley-Kemp, b Las Casas ii......... sesseessene I 
Saymans-Isacs, b Las Casas ii. .........s..s0e concen I 
Lockets: bias Casas. wie Meek naieadae oO 
Roe; bs bas: Gasasiii. sm sccaittstines cctue ne 4 
Pites (bi Las Casasiit. ces tcrestns tye sods eoeeentene 4 
Roberson, c Las Casas i., b Las Casas ii.......... 13 
Stevenson, c and b Bradley...........00. sessssscwees 7 
Fialis; NOWOUbcemearevcrvdsss vascvcoyes tees thone mies I 
HNXULAS  Hepwaachs uaccaavan cuctkauene toate 9 

Motalercan ots comer T rr do 


‘* Beware of little expenses ; a small leak will sink a great ship.” — 
Franklin. ‘* Inexpensive ” Church work obviously involves sacrifice 
of both materials and workmanship. Though it may look fairly well 
to begin with it soon shows its inferior quality, and then there starts 
a long series of minor expenses which are absolutely necessary to 
keep it presentable, and which ultimately raise the cost far above 
that of good work. Zhe House of Jones and Willis has a century’s 
reputation for economy in the ¢7we sense of the word. 47, Great 
Russell-street, W.C, 
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ST, ANTHONY’S. 


Egerton, b Tooth wissescessrsersnssrerrreee seeeeererees oO 
O’Brien ii., C ANd b Tooth cevcscccsecsecseeeeeeenenes 73 
Bradley, b Bromley-Kemp ..s.ccseseererseeenererenes 2 
O’Brien i., b Bromley-Kemp .......sesseseeeeseeeues 33 
Martin, b Roberson wo. + seseseee ce cenecereetesen eens I 
de Trafford, c Patchit, b Tooth .......-cssseeeeeeee 21 
Las Casas i.) D Tooth evccsssccssceeeecoseeeeneeeeres 13 
Gubbins, c Isacs, b Tooth ..eeccsevue ceereervenenee 9 
Las Casas ii., b Bromley-Kemp.....s:eeseeessereees 9 
Snead-Cox, mot OUt ....cccssececsecnsenenrereeeeen esos 10 
Williams, b Bromley-Kemp.....cscsessseeeereeeer ees 2 
Extras..... CNet tee Petes Tate ae itera 14 

Total. yecivawweayenvassyyesere ous 187 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENTS. 


DENOMINATIONAL ENDOWMENTS. 


In view of the importance of the Recommendations made in 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on this subject, it is 
well to give in full that part which deals with Denominational 


Endowments. The Report says: 


In this report the term “denominational” endowments is 
applied to those educational endowments the trusts of which 
contemplate that secular education should be given in associa- 
tlon with some denomination, and generally that the scholars 
who receive education under the trust should receive instruction 
in the principles of that denomination. It is a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to form a definition of these endowments 
which does not either exclude some endowments which ought 
to be regarded as denominational or include some which cannot 
properly be so regarded. There have been several legislative 
attempts to frame such a definition, though none of them have 
been entirely satisfactory. The Committee consider that no 
useful purpose would be served by attempting to include in 
this report a proposed statutory definition of denominational 
endowments. This is a political matter suitable for the con- 
sideration of Parliament. They desire, however, to record their 
general view that the definition should be made in a liberal 
spirit, and that denominational endowments should include 
not only those trusts which contain an explicit direction for 
denominational instruction, but also those trusts from which an 
inference may properly be drawn that the founder desired his 
endowment to be associated with a particular denomination. 

From the first the Committee have devoted considerable 
attention to the question whether denominational endowments 
could properly and without injustice to the denomination be 
treated in connexion with the proposals before them. The 
evidence furnished to them by witnesses from many parts of the 
country shows unmistakably that there is no reason to suppose 
that the fact that an endowment is denominational necessarily 
gives rise to any serious difficulty in dealing with it. Asa rule, 
the local education authorities on the one hand are, in this 
department of their work, quite ready to admit the existence 
of the denominational interests, and the trustees, on the other 
hand, fully recognise that a regard to the application of their 
endowments to purposes of the greatest educational utility is 
quite consistent with a regard to the interests of the denomina- 
tion. Thus in the case of many denominational endowments 
no difficulty need or will arise. Many of the denominational 
endowments are attached to non-provided schools and are so 
small that they are entirely exhausted by the requirements of 
the managers. In these cases no question as to application 
- of income arises. In other cases the trustees will be well 
satished to see denominational endowments applied to the 
improvement of a denominational school, as for instance by the 
provision of cookery or other special classrooms, or to the 
provision of facilities for education other than elementary to 
children attending that school. Such an application of denomi- 
national endowments satisfies the denominational trust since 
it conduces to the efficiency of a denominational school and 
gives rise to no contention. 


APPOINTMENT, 


Cases of difficulty arise when it is necessary to sever the 
endowment or some part of it from the public elementary school 
—for instance, when the school has absorbed as much money 
as it can require, or when the denominational endowment is 
entirely unconnected with any elementary school. The trust 
contemplated (a) that instruction in the tenets of a particular 
denomination should be given, and (4) that the children should 
also be taught secular subjects. It would defeat the founder’s 
intention if the whole of the income of the endowment was 
applied solely to the purpose of teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic or solely for the purpose of teaching the principles of 
a certain denomination. In such a case the denominational 
trust is most readily satisfied by making separate and adequate 
provision for the purely religious side of the trust by devoting a 
sufficient sum to purposes of religious instruction such as a? 


THE TABLET. 






































{Saturday, June Io, rort. 
Sunday school. The residue of the income is then set free for 
purposes unconnected with the denomination ; for instance, 
exhibitions for secondary schools unfettered by denominational 
conditions. 

THE FOUNDER’S INTENTIONS. 


It is sometimes argued that any division of the trust between 
purposes of secular and religious education defeats the founder’s 
intention, which was in all cases to combine religious and 
secular education. There would be great force in this argument 
if the combination was always practicable, but it is in fact 
impossible to bring religious education into association with 
many of the purposes to which endowments can properly be 
applied. If, for instance, a village needs a handicraft centre or 
school gardens, the education given in these places is quite 
unconnected with the education prescribed by the founder. It 


may be that the education is given in association with a denomi- 


national school, but there does not appear to be any reason why a 
parish which does not possess a denominational school should 
on that account be deprived of these educational benefits, or 


why, if it possesses a denominational endowment for religious and ~ 


secular education, some ascertained portion of the endowment 
should not be given to the Sunday school, and the remainder to 
such educational purposes as have been mentioned. In fact, in 
such an instance there does not appear to be any practicable 
alternative. If the religious and secular education of the parish 
are not associated, it is sometimes impossible to apply the 
endowment in such a manner as to associate them. It was 
suggested that in these circumstances the whole of the income 
might be applied to the support of a denominational Sunday 
school, but this proposal seemed to involve as substantial a dis- 
regard of the intentions of the founder as a proposal to devote 
the whole of the income to purposes of secular education. — 


“THE ONLY PRACTICABLE METHOD,” 


For these reasons the Committee are of opinion that in a 
certain class of cases the only practicable method of dealing 


with denominational endowments for religious and secular — 


education in such a way as to recognise both the religious and 
the secular trust, and to make the endowment of the greatest 
educational advantage without doing any injury to the denomina- 
tion, is to allocate a definite proportion of the income for definitely 
religious purposes and leave the remainder free to be applied 
for purposes of religious instruction. There was a general 
agreement among the witnesses from local education authorities 
that in many cases such a proposal offered the only satisfactory 
solution, and that many trustees of denominational endowments 
would welcome it with the greatest readiness. 5 
Both local education authorities and trustees are anxious to 
remove endowments from the sphere of denominational con- 
troversy, and trustees have sometimes regarded a proposal that 
they should obtain a definite sum forthe purpose of religious 
education which they could administer as they thought best 
without interference from, or control by, the local education 
authority, as extremely attractive. If once the principle of 
apportionment is admitted, the method in which it shall be 


carried out becomes a matter of detail, which can properly be ~ 
It is not easy to lay down | 


arranged in most cases by consent. 
any general rule indicating what proportion of the income should 


be applied for secular purposes, as this depends on the character __ 


of the trusts. Many local education authorities have, however, 
stated that they anticipate no difficulty in making arrangements 
with trustees, and if the local education authority and the 
trustees can agree, it seems unnecessary to interfere with that 
agreement. 

As has been already stated, the committee regard apportion- 
ment as only one of several methods for dealing with a denomi- 
national endowment, but as the only possible method in some 
cases. Most of these cases where apportionment is necessary 
can be settled by agreement, but there will ‘probably be a few 
cases in which there will be an absolute deadlock owing to the 
refusal of the trustees to agree to apportionment, and the 
impossibility of devising any scheme for the application of the 
endowment without an apportionment. In these cases the com- 


“mittee propose that the local education authority should have 


power to make a scheme apportioning the endowments. The 
scheme would, of course, be subject to an appeal to the Board of 
Education. 





JOHN HARDMAN & CO, 
24, HAYMARKET, NEWHALL Hitt, 
Lonpon, S.W. 
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“Wednesday, June 14: 
3 Thursday, June 15: 


_ necessary funds. 


Saturday, June 10, I1911.]} 





NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 
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ENGLAND. 





WESTMINSTER. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS. 


Sunday, June 11; Staines, Visitation and Confirmation, 
10.45 a.m. 

Ashford, Visitation and Confirmation, 
3.30 p.m. 

Plymouth, consecrates new Bishop of 
Plymouth. 

East Ham, assists at opening of new 
church, II a.m. 

Cathedral Hall, presides at Annual Meet- 
ing of Catholic Prisoners’ Aid Society, 


4.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, June 13: 
Thursday, June 15: 
Friday, June 16: 





BisHor ButTt’s ENGAGEMENTS. 


Friday, June 9: Wood Green, Visitation and Confirmation, 


7.30 p.m. 
Sunday, June TEs Brook Green, Holy Trinity, sings Mass, 


: If a.m. 
Monday, June 12: Ealing, Visitation and Confirmation, 
4 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 13: Southall, Visitation and Confirmation, 
7.30 p.m. 


Westminster Cathedral, sings First 
Vespers, 3.15 p-m. 
Westminster Cathedral, sings Mass, 
10,30 a.m. . 
Convent of the Assumption, Procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament, 4.30 p.m. 
Hitchin, Visitation and Confirmation, 
7.30 p.m, 
WESTMINSTER BATTALION OF CaTHOoLIC Boys’ BRIGADE.—The 
first annual display of the Westminster Battalion of the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade was made a few days ago in the Caxton Hall in the presence of 


Friday, June 16: 


a large company, the Bishop of Cambysopolis presiding in the unavoid- 


able absence of the Archbishop, who had been announced to be present. 


“The absence of his Grace was all the more regretted because of the 


very special importance he has from the beginning attached to the move- 
ment, and his oft-expressed desire that it should find a lace in every 
parish. It effects its end by keeping the lads in touch with the priests 
and the church, instilling principles of discipline and obedience, and 
encouraging attendance at Mass and the Sacraments. A great attrac- 
tion is the Annual Camp, and for this there is the inevitable plea for 
The companies established already and taking part in 
Friday’s display represented Barking, Commercial-road, Kensal, Ken- 
sington and Brook Green, Westminster, Stamford Hill, Marylebone, 


_ Haverstock Hill, Hoxton, Woodford, Leyton, and Bow Common. 


The programme included the usual items of physical drill, dumb- 
- bell exercises, signalling, Swedish drill, sword exercises, Indian clubs, 
_ parallel bars, bugling, boxing, and musical running drill. 

and Marylebone Companies supplied the bands. 


The Kensal 
The smartness of the 


lads in their uniforms, and the evidence of development in the older, 
well set-up lads compared with the weedy youngsters told its own con- 
_ vincing story. 


Alertness, promptness, fitness were the visible fruits of 
training by officers who are an example to the boys of efficiency as well 


__as their kindly friends and mentors.” 


Among those present and supporting the Bishop on the platform 


~ were Col, Heathcote, Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Claire Hitchings, Father 





Evans, Father W. Donovan, Father Carton de Wiart, Father Klein, 
Father Charles Cox, Father Grigson, Father G. H. Daniells, of the 
Southwark Battalion, Mr. G. Cator, Mr. J. A. Rooney, Mr. F. B. 
Kindersley, Miss J. C. Cooper, Miss Pauline Willis and other friends 
of the'movement. ; 

Col. Heathcote, in a few words of congratulation on the efficiency 


a ofthe display, said that he regretted the absence of the Archbishop, 
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who was so warm a friend of the movement because h i 
incalculable good the lads received from the habits of Sean 
discipline and good feeling which they acquired in an atmosphere of 
moral strength and attachment to their Catholic duties, and remarked 
that it would be well for the whole of the youth of the nation if the 
were trained as were those Catholic boys of the Brigade, Papen 
should see that their children received the advantages of that trainin 
Flere the Colonel presented Capt. Marston, the officer of ronal 
aes ee peak oh with a long service medal in recognition of his 
Bishop Butt said he was entrusted with a special messa 
Archbishop, who told him to impress canis then that eae he 
circumstances quite unforeseen and beyond his control had prevented 
him from being present at that gathering to which he had looked 
forward with great interest. They could take as coming not only from 
himself, but also from the Archbishop, the few words he had to say to 
them. First, he congratulated the Battalion upon the splendid displa 
they had made. It would be less than the truth to say he was eee 
it would not be true at all to say he was surprised, because where 
Catholics took up any work they above all people should do their best 
and if they did their best they had greater help than other people 50 
long as the work was good and honourable and done for the love and 
glory of God. A great deal of self-sacrifice and a great deal of work 
fell on those who were responsible for the organisation and direction of 
the Brigade, which entailed a considerable amount of virtue, and he 
thought they could warmly congratulate the Westminster Battalion upon 
its officers. He knew they would join with him in a very hearty vote 
thanks to Cclonel Heathcote and the other officers for all they had 
done and were doing for the success of the movement. To the boys 





be would say that success meant on their part a corresponding degree — 


of work and virtue. The whole object of the Brigade, as h - 
stood it, was to enable them to be good Catholics ae God faithfully 
and generously, Success in their outward work depended on their 
faithful service to Almighty God. That was the groundwork of true 
discipline, that was the object before them, and he was quite sure no 
other object was worth working for. Before all things they were 
Catholics, by their uniforms they were labelled as Catholics, by their 
work they were doing good to themselves, and by their example they 
were doing good to others. He congratulated them on their display of 
efficiency, and he specially called for their united thanks to Lieutenant 
Betts, who had contributed in no small degree to the success of the 
evening. 


MARRIAGE AT THE CATHEDRAL.—On last Thursday, Ju i 
Minnie O’Brien, eldest daughter of Dr. O’Brien, Divine Sieve: 
Poplar, and of Mrs. Emma O’Brien, was married to Dr. Jeremiah 
Grace, formerly of Co. Clare, and now practising in London, at 
Westminster Cathedral. The ceremony was performed by Father 
Michael Grace, Diocesan Inspector of Killaloe, brother of the bride- 
groom, assisted by Father Brown of the Cathedral, and Father King 
of Commercial-road. The bride, who was given away by her father 
wore a gown of satin charmeuse draped with Irish crocket and true- 
lovers’ knots. Her veil was of white tulle with a wreath of orange- 
es and white heather. In her hand she carried a sheaf of white 
ilies. 

The bridesmaids were her two sisters Miss Aileen and Hilda O’Brien 
who wore blue frocks with hats and plumes to match. They carried 
bouquests of pink roses tied with pink ribbon and silver chain bags 
gifts of the bridegroom. : 

The bride’s going away dress was a champagne coloured 
ee with blue, her hat was trimmed iit ire and a ss 
plume. 

The reception and wedding breakfast were held at Westminster 
Palace Hotel. The toast of the bride and bridegroom was proposed by 
Father Ring. Mr. and Mrs. Grace afterwards left for the Lake District. 


HAMPTON Wick: St. GERARD MajeLia.—Last Sunday at the 
evening service a new shrine was opened in this church and dedicated 
to St. Gerard Majella. The shrine consists of a small altar surmounted 
by a lovely picture of the Saint, and is placed near the confessional. 


In opening it Father Mulcahy, the rector, read a message of encourage- 


ment from Father Jeanrenaud. Afterwards there was veneration of 
the Saint’s relic, the whole congregation coming up to kiss it ; and 


Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament with prayers ard consecration to 


the Saint concluded the service. 
(Continued on page S89.) 


COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 5 


The Bracing Air of Ventnor ui 


OVELY STROUD. 





CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS 


is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
making. Escort from London. 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St 
Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 














Hous of Residence in connexion with the 
“ Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations. Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms, Lady 
Boarders received. Apply to the Rev. Mother, 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire, Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. Tbe education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
- Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. For particulars apply Rev. Mother 
Prioress. a 
St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 

Stroud, Gloucester. 





ie 
Cee Ent OF THE VISITATION, 

ROSELANDS, WALMER, KENT, under the 
Patronage of his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster 
and of his Lordship the Bishop of Southwark. Staff of 
certificated teachers. Superior Erglish. education. 
Refining influences of home life; individual care ; 


extensive grounds, bracing sea air, most beneficial for 


delicate girls. Private Centre for the Oxford Local 
and Higher Local Examinations. Pupils prepared 
with success. Continental languages taught by natives. 
Preparation for the Honours Examinations for Women 
in Modern Languages, Oxford University. All accom- 
plishments taught. Centre for the Royal Academy and 
Royal College of Music. A School of Domestic 
Economy has been opened in the Convent grounds, 
where the pupils have every facility for acquiring a 
practical knowledge of domestic duties, and can at the 
same time perfect themselves in conversation In Modern 
Languages, : 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best Amglish and french 
education, including German, Drawing, and 
Neediework. Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for. 


Apply to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr. Blackpool, 





DOORESELE ABBEY, 
Ghent, Belgium. 


Thoroughly modern education for English 
and Colonial girls. French and German 


spoken daily. French, German, and English 
certificated mistresses. 
door games; swimming. 
paid to health, 
Pension £42 per annum. 
Rue des Prétres, Ghent, Belgium. 


Home comforts. Out- 
Special attention 





St. JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
& COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph's College, Dumfries, 


AR Berea Oy 
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ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
ce CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of be same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c, . “i 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. Pr 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. : 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 


English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 
A few Lady Boarders received. 


thts naan EE ere TE 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SuBjEcTs. 

Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 


Painting, Drawing, Drill. A : 
N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
For: further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 


nC — 


a 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce, 


EP FSULINE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








x. St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils réceived 
in both Branches. 


Prospectuses on application. 
The Content is a. centre for Oxford Locals. 





CONNES ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADISS 
(REGISTERED). 


The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


or education. 
os for the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


Examinations. 
Sisters: ot all Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 


ground. 
Apply to Rev. Mother. 


Seger pes Seite eee 
T. FRANCIS XAVIER’SCOLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
New Term began January 7. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


(CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 
superior education, Trained and certificated 
teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 
Examinatioas. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements pertect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions OF Jesus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 


versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 


percent. Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 








‘education. 





ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 


Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply Rev. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 

- Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions. 

For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 
Sound religious and commercial training. 
a Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
ions. 





Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 

, Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxtord Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


to the Brother 


apply 





AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 


High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 


‘or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MARY'S ABBEY, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated, 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. 


Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen, Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 





READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 


ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
*€ Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 


HicH Ciass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Younce LapIgs. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date. 
Preparation for University examinatious. Special 
facility for French and German, 


ENEDICTINE CONVENT (Pr- 
PETUAL AporaTion), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
Particulars on application, 





SL ELLA *VJAE 


Finishing School for Girls. 


‘| Advantages: Winter in sunny Italy, 
summer in Switzerland and Germany. 







‘|. Lessons from the best masters in Music 
and Art. 


‘| Lectures in Italian, French, German, 
Spanish and English by University 
Professors and others, 







‘| Special private and conversational 
lessons. 






4] Chaperonage to Concerts; frequent 
visits to Basilicas, Art Galleries, 
Museums, and the splendid ruins of 
Rome and its environs. 








‘] If desired—tours to Naples, Florence, 
Milan, and Venice. Atmosphere and 
comforts of a cultured and Christian 
home, with the devoted care of Nuns 
speaking one’s own tongue. Pleasant 
intercourse with foreign pupils of good 
social standing. 








‘I Highest references indispensable. 





For Prospectus apply to: 


The Rev. Mother, Stella Viae College, 
271, Via Nomentana, ROME, ITALY. 
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ST. MARY’S LODGE, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Preparatory School for boys from 
6 to 13 years ofage. Under the 
Patronage of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and his 
lordship the Bishop of Southwark. 


Lor Prospectus apply to Miss Stevens. 








FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 


TAUNTON. 


Boarding School for Young 
Ladies of the Upper Classes. 


‘The Convent is situated in its own grounds 
in a healthy and beautiful part of Somerset- 
shire. Special care and attention is given 
to the individual training of the children, 
both physical and intellectual ; the homelike 
arrangements of this long established school 
facilitating this. Pupils prepared for Ex- 


aminations if desired. 
Apply to the Rev. Mother Abbess. ~ 





THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCiURS, BATH. : 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
Benedictine Fathers, 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all_ the usual branches of a high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum, 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and pererel training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. ntire charge taken of children — 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. : 











CONVENT 
The Avenue, 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


aS 


HE first sitting after the Whit- 
suntide recess showed by 
the small attendance that 

the House had not got over its holiday, 
which it seemed desirous to prolong till after the Coronation. 
There were.a few questions, most of which bore upon the 
Insurance Bill, and afterwards the House went into Com- 
mittee of Supply. The discussion centred upon the 
Government’s treatment of its workers in the ordnance 
factories at Enfield and Waltham Abbey, Colonel Lockwood 
proposing a reduction in the vote in order to call attention 
to the inadequate wages paid to the men. He pointed out 
that the increase in wages which had been given to employees 
at Woolwich and other places had been denied to the 
workers at Enfield and Waltham Abbey. The men in 
support of their case had shown that the cost of living had 
greatly increased since 1901. The minimum wage paid to 
men in danger-houses ought to be 30 shillings a week. This 
contention was supported by Mr. Crooks, who added in 
connexion with Woolwich Arsenal that there had been no 
proposal so ill-advised or serious as that the establishment 
should be reduced to 8,000 men. It was impossible to 
“run” the Arsenal with safety with anything like that 
number. The Government’s own officials had advised that 
the number should be not less than 14,000. Mr. Acland, 
who replied on behalf the Government, stated that there 
were very few at the places named on a low rate of wages, 
and pointed out as to the question of danger, that the highest 
accident rate in the trades of the country was 7°67 in the 
shipbuilding industry, and the lowest ‘97 in the cotton 
weaving, At Waltham the average last year for all accidents, 
including those due to explosions, was 1‘08 per cent., only 
slightly higher than the rate for the safest trade in the 
country. The amount paid in wages had risen, and the 
Government had gone as far as they reasonably could in 
giving a reasonable proportion of work to their own 
factories. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT: 
AFTER THE RECESS. 


Wednesday’s sitting opened with a discus- 

Semi ee oe sion in Committee of Supply of the policy of 
acricutture, the Board of Agriculture. Complaint was 
* made concerning the Berkshire County Council 

in the matter of small holdings, and another speaker stated 
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expressed themselves to the same effect, T 

Home Government was made by Mr. John See 
achieved a distinct success by the figures he was able to 
present to the Conference, which convinced it that not onl 
was it being attended to but by means which were mestiay 
with gratifying results. In 1906 the total number of 
emigrants from the Mother Country was 194,671, of whom 
the different parts of the Empire took 105,178 or 54 per 
cent. In 1910 the numbers were 233,944 and 159,000 
respectively, showing 68 per cent. to the Empire. For the 
four months of the present year there was an increase over- 
the corresponding period of 1910 of 2 3,000, Or 29 per cent 
and the Empire had the whole of that increase. Australia 
and New Zealand had received 10,000 more in the first four 
months of 1911 than in the similar period of IQIO, Or 133 
per cent. increase. _If the rate of increase for the first four 
‘months were continued for the whole of 1911, the total 


that there were a large number of labourers who were rightly 
dissatisfied with the administration by the Board of Agri- 
culture of the Small Holdings Act of 1908. Only 7,500 
out of a total of 30,000 applicants had been put on the 
land. These figures proved conclusively that more com- 
pulsion was required. In reply, Sir E. Strachey said that 
in regard to the Berkshire County Council there was mis- 
understanding, which he hoped to remove by sending down 
a Commissioner. There had been no rise in the rates 
owing to small holdings. Over 10,000 applicants had been 
given holdings. Furthermore, the Board of Agriculture 
had been discussing with the Commissioners a great scheme 
of agricultural research and investigation, with the result 
that the Commissioners had provisionally agreed to grant 
4,40,000 a year for that purpose, subject to the sanction of 
the Treasury. Mr. Stanier, who followed, stated that the 
extension of urban areas was responsible for the extinction 
of a large number of small holdings. The Government 
must surely be ashamed of the small amount devoted to 
agriculture in this country. The total of £161,500 devoted 
annually to that industry worked out at about a penny per 
head of the population, whereas the Irish Board of Agri- 
culture received £426,000 a year, or two shillings a head 
of the population. 
Much more lively was the discussion on the 
st. PAUL’s proposed new bridge for London between 
BRIDGE. Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges, concerning 
which so much has been heard in the Press. 
On the motion for the Third Reading of the London 
Corporation Bill, Mr. Morrell proposed that the Bill should 
be recommitted for further consideration of the clauses 
giving powers for the erection of the bridge. The com- 
plaint was that the project and plan had not been submitted 
to the best architectural advice, engineers only having been 
calledin. The plan would not give an imposing thorough- 
fare dominated by St. Paul’s. The only expert witness 
called on the question of traffic was Sir William Nott Bower, 
the Chief Commissioner of the City Police, whose ideal 
was to have a direct right-angle crossing with policemen to 
regulate the traffic. But where there were two great streams 
of traffic the very worst way of dealing with them, was to 
have a direct rectangular crossing. Then it was contended 
that any other plan would cost a million more, but the extra 
cost would not exceed 20 per cent. on the present estimate, 
and that was worth expending ona proper scheme. Lord 
Cavendish Bentinck in’ seconding recalled Mr, Gladstone’s 
remark that nothing had proved the ineptitude in artistic 
matters of the British nation more than the fact that when 
they set to work to build the House of Commons and the 
Foreign Office they chose a Renaissance architect for the 
Gothic building and a Gothic architect for the Renaissance 
building. The Corporation had avoided all difficulty by 
choosing no architect at all. Mr Mooney, who was the 
Chairman of the Committee which considered the Bill, 
explained that the British Institute of Architects had lodged 
a protest against the Bill but did not think it worth while 
to appear in evidence against it, alleging as an excuse the 
expense involved which was only four guineas. Sir F. 
Banbury said that the purpose of the scheme was to remove 
congestion of traffic; and had no objection to take 
architectural advice on the final plans. Mr. Lamb pointed 
out that the Institute of Architects could be heard in the 
House of Lords. Lord Balcarres laid great stress on the 
vista which it was said an alternative scheme would provide. 
Mr. Emmot thought the advantages were with the scheme 
of the Bill, but ona division a majority of 57 decided in 
favour of recommittal, 
eae: At the last Imperial Conference in 
Beinn no SERS resolution was passed stating 
SOMIONS: that it was desirable to encourage 
British emigrants to proceed to British 
Colonies rather than foreign countries. On Friday in last 
week Mr. Fisher, the Prime Minister of Australia, formally 
moved the reaffirmation of the resolution, and Mr. Batchelor, 
in speaking to it, said that all members of the Conference 
would doubtless agree that the encouragement of emigration 
within the Empire should be the duty of all parts of the 
Empire. They in Australia, with other countries, were 
naturally anxious that as large a number as possible of 
those who were of their own race should be kept within the 
Empire. He asked what course had been taken to carry 
out the resolution of the last Conference on the subject. 
Sir Joseph Ward for New Zealand, Mr. Malan for South 
Africa and Sir Joseph Morris on behalf of Newfoundland 





















per cent. would go to different parts of the Empire—a 
generous contribution in quantity and quality from the 
Mother Country. In 1900 the percentage absorbed by the 


was only 33 per cent. The increase from 33 per cent. to. 
80 per cent. was a Justification of the’excellent and increas- 
ing work in the right direction carried on by the now 


Moreover it was generally admitted that th i 

f : e qualit 
emigrants had also improved. Tae 
—THE INFLUENCE OF one at then went yo with | = 
rare (UGTA SE ement, the seriousness of which 
BIRTH-RATE, should not be overlooked. He pointed 
out that the total estimated emigration’ 


in1907. But for the saving in life represented by a lower: 
death-rate and a much lower infant mortality this emigra-- 
tion would be a very heavy drain on the United Kingdom. 


their population by 210,000, or less than the total 
emigration from Great Britain for one -year (1910). With 
a diminishing birth-rate, the Mother Country could not 
safely go beyond 300,000 a year, and if 80 per cent. of 


would probably agree that this was as much as they could 
reasonably require. The Dominions were entitled to have- 


They could absorb the overflow, but they must not empty 
the tank. In view of facts like these, and of the increase 
in the work thrown upon the Emigration Office and on 
voluntary associations which took part in emigration, he 
thought that it would be well if the Conference trusted 


Mr. Burns’s statement. Mr. Batchelor agreed, though he 


per cent. of emigrants who went outside the Empire. 
Sir Joseph Ward thought that the Dominions were getting 
as great a percentage as they could reasonably expect, 
and suggested that, in view of the statement made by 
Mr. Burns, the resolution should be altered so as to 
express approval of the policy which had been pursued, 
otherwise it might convey the impression that they were 
not satisfied with what had been done. Mr. Fisher, having 
no objection, proposed a resolution to that effect, with an 
addition that full co-operation should be accorded to any 
of the Dominions that desired emigrants. Thus amended 
the resolution found unanimous acceptance, 
es _With really admirable promptitude the 
BIRKBECK BANK directors took steps to do what was possible 
FAILURE, 0 mitigate the consequences of the Bank’s 
failure. By depositing their securities with 
the Bank of England they were able to arrange with that 
institution—the mere name of which inspires confidence— 
for an immediate payment of ros. in the pound to be made 
to persons having either deposit or current account balances, 
The Official Receiver, after making this welcome announce- 
ment, then issued a further notice to express the hope that 
there would be no unnecessary crowding or rush, so that the 
officials of the bank would not be harassed in their efforts to 


customers who are not in urgent need of the cash were 


emigrants from Great Britain to all countries would amount 
to 300,000, of whom it was estimated 2 30,000, or nearly 80. 


Empire on the total emigration from the United Kingdom 
admirably organised Emigrants’ Information Office at home. 
of 300,000 for ro11 represented 60 per cent. of the 


natural increase of the population of the United Kingdom, | 
as compared with 48 per cent. in rgr0 and 50 per cent. 


In ten years Scotland and Ireland combined had increased: — 


those went to different parts of the Empire the Conference: 


the surplus, but they must not diminish the seed plot. — 


the Mother Country in this matter, and for the time at 
any rate left well alone. This view commended itself to- 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier who expressed his satisfaction with 


hoped that every effort would be made to reduce the 20- 


meet the demands. For their own comfort depositors and ~ 
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advised not to be too hasty in making application. This 
advice was too reasonable to be generally accepted. When 
the doors of the Bank opened there was a queue of 
people standing four abreast, some of whom had been 
standing in the street since dawn. They were very patient 
and needed all the good temper they could command. For 
though the arrangements seem to have been admirable, the 
process of paying out proved very slow, and it is thought 
that only about 400 persons secured their first instalment 
before the Bank closed for the day. At that time there 
were about a thousand people still waiting, and an ugly 
rush was stopped by a strong body of police. Happily the 
Official Receiver took the sensible course of coming out 
and making a little speech to the disappointed crowd. He 
explained that to the extent of ros. in the pound the money 
was absolutely safe and that there was no need for hurry— 
the Bank would go on paying till everyone had had his due. 
They could come back next day or next week or they might 
apply by post. At the same time it is clear that the task of 
distributing 44,000,000 to 100,000 persons, even if the 
majority have the sense to have their cheques cleared 
through another bank, may take some weeks. One official 
of the Bank, asked to explain the suspension, said it was 
largely owing to the depreciation of securities: “in fact, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s finance, if you like.” At any rate, it is 
certain that the Birkbeck has fallen not because the 
directors carried on a speculative business or invested in 
risky securities, but because what are ordinarily regarded as 
some of the safest securities in the market have tumbled in 
value. The Bank held over three millions in British and 


- Indian Government Stock and Bank of England and Metro- 


politan Water Board bonds. Nearly three-quarters of a 
million was lent on mortgage; another £700,000 was in 
ground rents. Five millions invested in what are described 
as other securities included 41,916,649 Colonial inscribed 
stocks and bonds, £994,500 English, Indian, and Colonial 
railway stocks and debentures, and £2,814,109 divided 
between Foreign Government, American railroad, canal, 
dock, and miscellaneous securities. Zhe Zimes, commenting, 
says: “ Most of these must be regarded as securities of the 
very first water, but, as everyone knows, many to their cost, 
the water has been seeking a very low level. During the 


_ rule of the present Government Consols have depreciated 


in value by considerably more than ro per cent., taking 
down other securities of similar class with them. Nor can 
the land taxation policy of the Government have been other 
than detrimental to such an institution as the Birkbeck 
Bank, whose business was partly that of a building society.” 
According to the last annual report, issued a year ago, the 
society’s register of shareholders contained 19,666 members, 
and there were 93,151 depositors, making a total of 
112,817 accounts.” It is anticipated that eventually some- 


thing like 17s. in the £1 will be paid to the creditors. 


In the Town Hall, Birmingham, on 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE Saturday Mr. Lloyd George addressed a 
a EE large gathering of Friendly Societies and 

5 Trade Union representatives on the ques- 

tions affecting his Insurance Bill. His speech was couched 
in a vein of optimism. Starting by expressing an expectation 
that the Bill would be an Act of Parliament within three 
months, he said that there was a danger in the unanimity 
with which the Bill had been welcomed. He then turned 
to answer a number of the objections and criticisms which 
had been brought forward against his proposals. In reply 
to the complaint that fourpence a week was too much for 
workers to pay, he affirmed that they were paying more now 
to the pawnbroker. What was wanted in this country was 


appreciation of the fact that the welfare of the workers 


was its greatest national asset and should be looked 
after. As to the complaints urged against the Bill 
by the doctors his answer was this: “When one set 
of people say you are paying too little and another set 
of people say you are paying too much it rather means 
you are somewhere about right. However, may I say 
this to my friends of the Friendly Societies, that a badly 
paid service is a bad service, and there is no business where 
an adequate fair remuneration is more essential than in the 
profession of healing? Iam confident that that difficulty 
can be overcome. I amsure that when wecome to consider 
the contracts between the medical men and the societies or 
the Health Committee, as the case may be, each upon its 
merits, we shall be able to effect a settlement that will satisfy 
every reasonable man.” Mr. Lloyd George then set forth 
what the Bill would do for workers during sickness. Then 
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contrasting his policy with the action of the Friendly 
Societies, he said: “I start everybody with this scheme at 
the rate which he would have to pay if he were a young man. 
That costs money. It means a great deficiency. The man 
of forty-five and fifty will be a loss, so I have to make pro- 
vision for wiping out that loss, and that is where the money 
of the State comes in, The State puts its strong shoulder 
under that burden and carries it, It will have to carry it for 
16 Ye years, and then it vanishes. Then we shall realise six 
millions and a quarter for the purpose of increasing the 
benefits to everybody.” In conclusion he said that the Bill 
was not a final solution or a complete remedy but one of a 
series, There were men who told him he had overloaded 
the waggon. He thought not. ‘I have taken three years 
to pack it carefully, and I cannot spare a single parcel, for 
the suffering is very great.” 

M. Schollaert’s Ministry has fallen before 
e attacks of the Liberals and Socialists, who 
have united in bitter opposition to his Schools 
Bill, which has been explained at some length 
in our columns. As we went to press last week the 
situation was critical, and on the morrow it was announced 
that Ministers had placed their resignation in the hands of 
King Albert. When the announcement of this was made 
the same afteruoon in the Chamber, it was received with 
loud cries of ‘Vive la Constitution!” from the Liberal 
and Socialist benches. The members of the Right replied 
with cheers for M. Schollaert and his colleagues, and the 
sitting broke up amid considerable disturbance. The 
excitement in Brussels was intense. After an interview with 
Vicomte Simonis, President of the Senate, and M. Woeste, 
the Minister whose speech had had a large part in bringing 
about the resignation, the King invited M. Cooremann, 
President of the Chamber, to forma Ministry. This had 
been generally expected, but it was not thought likely that 
he would be successful owing to the known unwillingness 
of many of the members of the former Cabinet to take 
office under him. M. Cooremann, however, declined the 
task, alleging private reasons for his refusal. His Majesty 
then called upon Baron de Broqueville, who acceded to the 
request. Four members of the old Ministry, M. Schollaert, 


CABINET CRISIS th 
IN 
BELGIUM. 


M. Liebaert, M. Helleputte and M. D. Lantsheere, refused 
portfolios, but after numerous interviews the Baron 
succeeded in constituting a Cabinet as follows: 
President and Minister for Railways: Baron de 
Broqueville. 


Minister for Justice : M. Carton de Wiart. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs: M. Davignon. 
Minister for the Colonies: M. Renkin. 
Minister for Finance: M. Levie. 
Minister for Science and Art: M. Poulet. 
Minister for War: General Hellebant. 
Minister for Commerce: M. Hubert. 
Minister for the Interior : M. Beryer. 
Minister for Public Works and Agriculture: M. Thibant 
or M. Vercruysse. 
sf » ..M connexion with the celebrated 
THE LAW TIMES” Verdesi Case which has been before 
AND THE . * 
verpest case, the Italian Courts, Zhe Laws Times 
says: ‘Briefly, this cause is a libel 
action by Father Bricarelli, a Jesuit, against Gustavo 
Verdesi, a former member of the order, now associated with 
the Wesleyans in Rome. Verdesi was interested in the 
Modernist movement, and this culminated in his leaving the 
Church. Father Bricarelli was Verdesi’s confessor, and on 
April 12 two lay newspapers, the Seco/o and the AZessagero, 
under the title of ‘Scandal of the Confessional,” each 
published an interview with Verdesi, who accused Bricarelli 
of violating the seal of the confessional to his detriment. 
One point of interest to the lawyer is that the court, after 
deliberation, decided, even if Verdesi released the clergymen 
who had been his confessors from the ‘‘ sacramental secret,” 
it had no power to compel them to state what had passed in 
the confessionai. The other point was as to the status of 
the Vatican; that is, the Pope and the Sacred College. 
Counsel for the ex-priest Verdesi desired to interrogate the 
Pope asa witness. This led to a demonstration resulting in 
the court dealing with the request within closed doors, to 
avoid diplomatic incidents, for by the Law of Guarantees 
the Pope is considered a Sovereign. Counsel for Verdesi 
also wished to call certain cardinals. ‘This raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the cardinals had not the right to demand 
that they should be interrogated at their place of residence, 
as dignitaries of the Crown, notably the Knights of 
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Annunciation, Italy’s highest order. The cardinals whom 
counsel desired to call were their Eminences Respighi and 
Martinelli, who intimated that they held themselves at the 
disposition of the court, but that their evidence must be 
taken at the Vatican, and the grounds of their contention 
were that in the days of the temporal power they ranked as 
Princes of the Blood, hence their title of Princes of the 
Church ; that every cardinal en efe¢ might be considered 
as a possible successor to the Pope, since the Conclave 
might select him; therefore the position of a cardinal was 
that of a Prince of the Blood who might be called upon to 
succeed the reigning King ; and that the Law of Guarantees 
recognising the Pope as a Sovereign and declaring that he 
had the same dignity as a head of a State, acknowledged 
thereby that a cardinal is able to claim the same privileges 
as any other prince. The court adopted the contentions of 
the cardinals, for we read: ‘Les éminences Respighi et 
Martinelli viennent donc d’étre entendues en témoignage 
a domicile.” The ex-priest was found guilty, and condemned 
to ten months’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of £33 in 
addition to costs. 
The consecutive account of the insurrec- 
THE ALBANIAN tion. which has just reached this country 
REVOLT. comes in the form of a letter from an 
English traveller, which has been addressed 
to The Morning Post. Writing from Podgoritsa on the 
Montenegrin frontier, he describes how while Turgut Pasha 
was trying to force a way through the mountains to join 
Edhem Pasha’s column at Gussinje, the Mirdite tribe 
attacked Alessio, capturing the fortress with several pieces 
of artillery and a quantity of ammunition and rifles. They 
also succeeded in cutting the telegraph which connects 
Scutari and Dulcigno. The correspondent continues: 
“Troops were hurried to the spot, and the Mirdites, having 
thus successfully engaged the attention of the Turks at 
Alessio, sent another large force of tribesmen by the Mati 
Valley down to the coast at about 3 a.m. on Saturday, June 3. 
Here they found, as had been prearranged, a vessel awaiting 
them full of supplies and war material. They succeeded 
in unloading and transporting all into the mountains. Not 
only the Mirdite tribe but also the tribes of Shalu-Shoshi 
are now largely armed. The Turkish army, in devastating 
the land it passes over, has burnt several villages whose 
inhabitants had not risen. The tribesmen say that it is 
clear whether they rise or do not rise they are treated alike. 
Therefore a general insurrection is the only possible way of 
obtaining justice. The Mirdites in their proclamation of 
independence call on the whole of Albania to unite against 
the common enemy.” Meanwhile, other and powerful 
_ influences have been at work on the side of peace. The 
Austrian Press has been calling for intervention, and there 
is little doubt that Count Aehrenthal has brought great 
pressure to bear at the Porte. The Vienna papers are 
unusually unanimous in their demand that something shall 
be done to prevent the Albanians from being overpowered 
—and that as much in the interest of Austria as of the 
Albanians themselves. This point of view is well expressed 
by the Zeit: “In virtue of our protectorate Count 
Aehrenthal must lay before the Porte a positive programme 
of reform—for instance, the autonomy of Northern Albania 
under a vali; the permission to bear arms; freedom from 
taxation and from military service; the appointment of 
Christian officials ; liberty of language and worship ; and, 
above all, the cessation of the campaign. This he must 
demand and obtain, and that rapidly and strikingly ; not in 
order to preserve European Turkey, which is the concern of 
the Turks themselves, but in order to preserve our influence 
over the Christian races of European Turkey.” The 
moment seems well chosen for attempting a settlement 
without further bloodshed. The Turks have so far been 
successful that their two main columns, advancing respectively 
from Skutari and Gussinje, have succeeded in joining hands. 
The insurgents have in consequence abandoned their 
positions at Seltze which they had defended for so long, and 
if there is to be further fighting it must be close to the 
Montenegrin frontier. The latest telegrams seem to indicate 
a disposition on the part of the Turks not to risk further 
adventures, but to be content with their momentary military 
success, If the struggle goes on, Austrian intervention seems 
happily inevitable. 

Colonel Mark Sykes, who is contesting 
the Central Hull Division for the Unionists, 
CENTRAL HULL, 1S actively pursuing his canvas. The Liberals 

are naturally relying a good deal upon Mr. 
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Lloyd George’s Insurance Bill. But on this subject, Mr. 
Sykes was able to tell an audience at the Constitutional Club: 
on Monday that he had been advocating national insurance 
for the last four years, while most Liberal speakers had 
said nothing about it. He had time after time advised 
every small insurance society in Buckrose to get regis- 
tered, so thaf they might participate in a scheme of national 
insurance, which was sure to come from one party or the 
other. Speaking of social reform, Mr. Sykes said he wished 
to impress upon the working classes the fact that he would 
do his best to serve them, for he wanted to see a healthy, 
strong, industrious people in England. There might be 


some who had doubts as to what his attitude would be 


towards a Disestablishment Bill. He was not going to say 
he would oppose Disestablishment just to please his political 
supporters. That would not be a proper attitude to take. 
He would offer his opposition on principle, because he held 


that any money that had been devoted to the service of God 
could not be diverted from that object without doing wrong — 


or committing crime. No matter what denomination he 


belonged to, he would uphold that principle. During the 3 


contest he would have much to say about education, but 
here he would just remark that no system of education 


could be of any use that had not got a sound religious 
Lic s, It passed the wit of man to devise a State 
religion which could be forced upon all schools alike, They — 
religious liberty 


éthical basis, 


must have religious liberty for the people, 
for the parent to say what his child should be taught, and 
that teaching should be given in a proper wholesome way. 
It is understood that the support of the Irish Nationalists in 


the Division will be given to Sir Robert Aske, the Liberal 


candidate. 


On the whole, the Board of Trade returns _ 


RETURNS rox {0% last month may be regarded as very satis- 
MAY, factory. Exports show an increase of over 


four millions, and though imports show a 


decrease of over a million, this, for a reason to be noted 
later, is not a matter for regret. The month’s figures, with 
comparisons for r910 and 1909, are as follows: 


ee 
May imports ... 5 see 53,929,824 
Decrease on I9QI0... «ss 1,299,929 
Increase over 1909 9,075,276 
May exports ... tos > ees 37,614,828 
Increase over I9I0 se 4,007,517 
Increase over 1909 «»- 8,089,082 


Under the head of cotton, manufactured exports show an 
increase of £3,123,946 as compared with May last year, — 
Only new — 
The principal gains 


and of 46,907,978 as compared with 1909. 
ships and linen goods decreased. 


were ; 

Cotton goods 41,843,631 | Chemicals... ee £2109,65 5 

Machinery 354,609 | Apparel ... 0. rae Br is 
Woollens me 311,926 | Cutlery... ., & 


Coal exports were £404,838 higher. 


+e > 102,339 ae 
The falling off in 





imports is due largely to a falling off in the quantities of 


sugar—£1,200,000 less—and raw cotton— £847,000 less. 


But the main reduction falls under the heading of rubber— 


41,900,000 less. Zhe Westminster Gazette points out that 
the falling off under this one heading greatly exceeds the 
total decline in the imports. Apart from that one item, 
there would have been an increase. Rubber was at high 
prices twelve months ago and was being hurried on to the 
market. A total of 91,719 hundredweights imported in 
May, 1910, was valued at 43,457,000. Last month 775356 
hundredweights had a value of only 41,550,000. The 
meat imports showed an increase of a little over a million. 
For the first five months of the year imports have increased 
4#3:126,859 and exports 417,769,078, as compared with 
last year’s figures. 


The strictness of the censorship exercised 

oursreak by the Republican Government did not pre- 
IN PORTUGAL, vent rumours from reaching England on 
Thursday afternoon of disaffection among 

the soldiers at Chaves and Villa Real. An Exchange 
telegram reported that at the former place the garrison 
killed the Commandant and destroyed the offices of a 
Republican newspaper. It was announced on the same 
authority that the movement is spreading to the Spanish 


frontier and that there had been six additional arrests at _ 


Seville of men in possession of anti-militarist pamphlets. 
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and their heirs in perpetuity exemption from military 
service outside the districts that correspond roughly to the 
counties of Flint and Denbigh (Rymer I., 630; see also 
Haddan and Stubbs I., 549). In 1284 this relic was 
solemnly presented by the King to Westminster Abbey, 


THE PAGEANT AND THE “CRUX NEOTI.” probably as a sign of his triumph over Wales, in the same- 


HE great Festival of Empire at the Crystal Palace 

has so far attracted curiously little attention in the 

Press. Even the Pageant of London has been 
overshadowed by the greater pageant that is to come, and 
in these busy days of preparation for the Coronation the 
newspapers have little space to spare for anything which 
does not relate directly to the crowning of the Kinc. Even 
the wonderfully picturesque scene in which Epwarp I, is 
represented carrying a relic of the True Cross in procession 
in Westminster Abbey has failed to win any sort of adequate 
recognition or record. The explanation of this apparent 
neglect or indifference is so obvious, and in the circum- 
stances so natural, that we make no sort of complaint. 


‘But as soon as the fever and wonder of the Coronation 


are over it shall be our business to make amends to 
those who have worked so well and so long, and with such 


conspicuous success, to make perfect the Catholic scene in 


the Pageant by offering our readers a full appreciation of 
the really splendid work that has been done. Meanwhile, 


it will be of interest to consider the historical facts on 


which the significnce of this part of the Pageant depends. 
As the conqueror of Scotland, Epwarp I., had brought to 
Westminster what the Scottish Kings prized most—the 
As the conqueror of Wales he 


the Welsh Princes had held most dear—their most treasured 
relic. But what is the story of this relic and how came it 
to Wales and what was its subsequent history ? 

For a definite starting-point in the history of the relic we 
must go back to the year 1282. LLEWELYN AP GRUFFYDD, 


‘the last Prince of Wales of the native line, was in desperate 


- straits. 
machinations of PecKHAM, never very friendly to Wales ; 


He was excommunicate, probably through the 


Epwarp I. had invaded the country with a powerful army ; 
Davin, the Prince’s brother, had proved himself doubly a 


traitor, and the English King’s agents were doing their best 


to estrange LLEWELyn’s under-lords and attach them to the 
service of the English King. The melancholy fate of the 
Welsh Prince is well known: how he, unarmed, was slain 
near Buieth by an English knight who, not knowing whom 
hz had killed, galloped away to join the fighting a short 


distance off. On his return he found that his victim was 


none other than LLEWELYN AP GRUFFYDD. The head was 
cut off and sent to the King in North Wales, and, after 
Epwarp had exhibited it to his soldiers in Anglesey, he 
dispatched it to London so as to gratify the citizens with 
concrete evidence of his triumph. The body was buried 
by the Cistercians in their neighbouring Abbey of Cwm 
Hir, though nothing now marks the site of the grave. On 
the body of the dead Prince was found a reliquary con- 
taining a portion of the true Cross, referred to by WAL- 
stncHam (Ypodigma Neustriae) : “quae ideo Neoti dicitur 
quod per quendam sacerdotem sic yocatum antiquitus de 
terra sancta fuit in Walliam deportata,” and in another 
sentence : “ crux dicta Neoti, magnam de ligno crucis Christi 
continens portionem.” In a document signed by Epwarp I. 
at Rhuddlan, June 25, 1283, it is stated that Avian son of 
Ynor, LieweLyn, Davip, MEYLOR and Gronow his 
sons, GRonow son of Davip, AvyAN, DaynHoc, and 
TEGNARET his sons, delivered up to the King recently at 
Aberconway that part of the most precious wood of the 
Cross, called in Welsh Croes Neyht, which formerly 
belonged to Prince LLEWELYN and his ancestors the Princes 
of Wales before him.* The King in return grants them 


* ‘Epitome historiae Britanniae ” (Cott. Lib. Titas D, xxii.) adds 
€¢ cum multis aliis famosis reliquiis.” 


way as he afterwards brought the coronation chair of Scone. 
“Annales de Wayverleia,” anno 1284, relate: ‘“ Portionem: 
dominicae crucis, auro fulveo ac lapidibus pretiosis ac 
lucentibus adornatam, quam de Wallia secum tulit, apud 
Westmonasterium solemniter advexit, et ibidem super 
magnum altare collocavit.” It may perhaps be taken as 
evidence of the importance attached to the possession of 
this relic that the surrender of it to the English King, and 
its subsequent translation to the Abbey at Westminster, are 
referred to by several other contemporary authorities. The 
“Flores Historiarum,” of which this portion was written 
at the time by a monk at Westminster, the ‘ Annales 


Londonienses,” and WILLIAM BISHANGER all tell the story. © 


We learn that when, on the last day of April, the King 
bore the relic in procession to its resting-place in the 
Abbey, he was preceded by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and some of his suffragans in their vestments, and by great 


numbers of nobles and religious, and an immense multitude — 


of the populace, who chanted as they went. The relic is 
| described as of large size, adorned with gold and silver, and 
brilliant with precious stones. WILLIAM BISHANGER, after 
speaking of the great reverence in which the relic was held 
by the Welsh people, explains that its name ‘ Crosseneyht,” 


or ‘* Croizneth,” came from the fact that it was encased in — 
a cross called “ Neoti,” after a priest who long before had 
The name Neot is — 
unusual, its best known bearer being St. NEot, a kinsman 


brought it from the Holy Land. 


probably of Kinc ALFRED; his life, however, in the 


Bollandists (July 31) contains no mention of a visit to 


the Holy Land, nor of his possession of a portion of the 
True Cross. The ‘Annales Londonienses” affirm that 
Kinc EDWARD, on May 4, presented the holy cross called 
Neot to the nuns of St. Helen’s, “et ivit pedes cum comi- 
tibus, baronibus, episcopis.” Possibly this means that 
St. Nrot’s reliquary alone was given to the nuns, 
however, the relic itself was removed from Westminster 
Abbey four days after it had been so solemnly taken there, 


it would appear to have been returned to the custody of the. 


monks at a later date. 


In 1303 the ancient Norman chapel of the Pyx, the 
Royal Treasury of those days, was broken into and many of 
its valuable contents stolen. 
attribute the crime to some of the monks, a charge indig- 
nantly repudiated by MatTHEw oF WESTMINSTER. The 
Treasury contained a larger amount of specie than usual,. 
ready for the King’s use on one of his Scottish campaigns. 


Among the treasures carried off by the robbers was a 
crucifix with jewels, but we cannot be sure that this was- 
However, the greater part of the stolen. 
property was afterwards recovered, and whether the Welsh: 
Cross formed a portion of the booty or not, there is evidence- 


the Crux Neoti. 


to show that it was in the custody of the Treasurer a few 
years later. In 12th Epwarp III. the Treasurer’s inventory 
mentions ‘‘un saphire de la croice Gneyth £50.” Six 
years later the new Treasurer noted ‘“‘clavem de cruce 
Gneyth.” In 25th Epwarp III. a memorandum dated 
March 25 states that JoHN LousKyNE and NICHOLAS 
LumpBarD became sureties on behalf of RiIcHARD DE CRYM- 
MEsBY, goldsmith to the king, for making a foot of gold and 
silver to the cross called ‘‘croys Neyht.” Whether this was 
in the nature of repairs rendered necessary by any damage 
to the reliquary in 1303 or whether the reliquary now 
received a new shape, there seems no evidence to determine, 

Perhaps some reader may be able to tell us if the relic of 
the True Cross said to be contained in “‘ St. Edward’s crown,” 


Lused at the coronation of the English monarchs, is the Crux 


Ife 


An attempt was made to 


ate Fe 
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Neoti famed in Welsh history. If so, both Coronation 
Chair and Crown are significant emblems of the unity of 
Great Britain, attained by the conquests of Edward I. 
- Crux Neoti gives us the Welsh form “croes naidd,” used by 
several of the early Welsh poets. Lewis MOwn salutes 
\GwiLyM with the words: 

Mal croes naidd rhaid dy fawrhau 

Mae’n gwyr ereill, man greigiau. 
In addition to the later signification of the expression, 
when it meant something of very great value, the sacred 
character of the relic was acknowledged in the common 
Welsh affirmation “ Myn croes naidd.” 





BISHOP GORDON. 


HE death of the second BisHop or LEEDS, whose 
career and funeral are described in another column, 
brings Yorkshire Catholicism once again before public 

attention. Long and honourable as is the record of the 
faith in the county of broad acres, it has never been self- 
thrust before the world. Last year, however, it was inevit- 
ably drawn into the public eye by the holding in Leeds 
of the first National Catholic Congress, the success of 
which was a testimony to the devoted though unassuming 
labours of generations of priests and the response of their 
faithful people. The magnitude of the gatherings and their 
enthusiasm showed the strength of the hold which the 
faith had gained upen a folk which does not wear its heart 
upon its sleeve, just as the wonderful collection of historical 
relics revealed the staunchness with which it clung to its 
religion through the relentless trials of the penal days. 
At those unforgettable assemblies of the Congress the 
aged Bishop, whose voice and hand are now stilled in 
death, was too feeble to be present, but his spirit and 
influence were seen and felt in the enthusiastic co-operation 
which made this first national gathering of English 
Catholics so resounding a success. Those who attended 
from afar saw a city, unlovely in its aspect and devoted 
to business and money-making, studded with fair churches 
and flourishing institutions of the Catholic name—a splendid 
cathedral, a diocesan seminary, a secondary school for boys 
and another for girls, and a boys’ home, together with a 
full complement of churches with their schools and other 
parochial buildings. ‘These told the tale of the toil that had 
gone to their making, and were representative of what had 
been accomplished in other parts of the diocese. And in 
all these works BisHop Gorpon had had no small personal 
share, besides being in close connexion with those who 
had gone before in the spiritual rule of the county. Of 
Yorkshire stock and birth himself, he was ordained by 
Dr. Briccs, the last Vicar-Apostolic of the Northern 
District, the only one who ruled the Yorkshire District, and 
the first Bishop of the new diocese of Beverley in the restored 
Hierarchy. Then, under Bishop CorNTHWAITE, the second 


Bishop of Beverley and, on the division of the old diocese, 


the first Bishop of Leeds, whose Vicar-General he afterwards 
became, Dr. Gorpon was the first rector and almost the 
co-founder of the Diocesan Seminary, which still continues 
to prepare the young clergy for work in the crowded 
missions of the West Riding. His years at Ushaw had 
formed, and those of his service at York, Everingham and 
Batley had deepened and broadened and ripened a well- 
read intelligence and natural capacity for affairs into a union 
of unaffected piety and zeal which found its twofold méser 
as head of the Seminary and Vicar-General. From above 
and from below confidence went out to him. He knew his 
people, and the worship of his Irish congregation at Batley 
showed that they knew him. And so it came about that 
when Bishop CoRNTHWAITE’S failing health necessitated an 
assistant in the episcopal office, all eyes turned, naturally, to 
Dr. Gorpon, and that Bishop CoRNTHWAITE’s abstention 
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from influencing the selection was justified by the Chapter’s 
recommendation of Dr. Gorpon’s name to Rome as 
coadjutor with the right of succession. 


Such unanimous acclamation is no small tribute to the 
character and capacity of the man who could command it, and 
found happy expression in the words of the address which was 
presented to BisHop Gorpon en the day of his consecration. 
“The selection of the Chapter, the approbation of the 
Bishops of the Province, and the appointment of the Holy 
See have confirmed the expectation of the clergy and the 
esteem of the laity. It is a joy to us that the choice of the 
Holy See has fallen upon one who is no stranger to us— 
one of ourselves who has lived and worked among us and 
with us during the whole of his priestly career, who knows 
the diocese, its needs and its means, who has gained during 
that long period of active service the esteem and confidence 
which are so worthily crowned to-day by the highest honours 
of the Church.” From this it will be seen that when a 
few months later, on the death of BisHop CoRNTHWAITE, 
BisHop Gorpon came to be Bishop of Leeds, he did 
so with the best augury for a fruitful episcopate,—a 
diocese united in esteem and loyalty to his person,—and 
solid ground for the “Spero,” which the promptings of his 
own sanguine disposition and trust in Gop led him to 
choose as his motto. And this universal confidence was a 
conquest won partly by natural qualities, and partly by 
acquired experience. A typical Yorkshireman, with the 
geniality, doggedness, and bluntness of the race, he was 
single in his purposes, and businesslike and unswerving in 
their pursuit. The salvation of souls and the welfare of 
the Church were the dominating aim and passion of his 
life ; Gop’s man, he pursued justice in himself and in his 
neighbour. To that purpose all else was subservient 3. ¥et 
it never led him into neglect of prudence. BrisHop O’REILLY, 
of Liverpool, his consecrator and old friend, said of him 
that “‘he knew the value of a shilling with any man,” a 
testimony which BisHop Gorpon attributed to his mother’s 
parting advice to him on leaving home for college, ‘“ never 
to spend a penny where a halfpenny would do.” His 
happy knack of making money go far was seen in his 
administration of the Seminary, He started it with a LS 
note, given him by BisHop CornTuwairs, and carried it on 
upon slender resources which made his success the marvel 
of all who knew it. In the diocese at large there was 
much to be done to meet growing needs; and he had, too, 
his ideals and aspirations. But he would enter upon no 
undertaking without carefully counting and seeing his way 
to the cost. -No interest was closer to his heart than the 
work of training an adequate number of capable clergy for 
the teeming population of the West Riding. Even for 
that, however, he would run no unnecessary risks—a 
determination which he made unequivocally plain in his 
first Advent Pastoral in 1890 on ecclesiastical education. 
After bewailing the insufficient numbers of his clergy, he 
declared: ‘ Yet I dare not send more students to college 
for education unless more means are supplied by the 
charity of the people to enable me to do so. Debt I 
will not incur. Every sacrifice I am willing and prepared 
to make; but nothing and no one shall induce me to 
take upon myself a burden of debt which I may never be 
able to discharge.” And yet, in spite of, or rather because 
of, this determination, he was able to accomplish much. 
Under his predecessor no fewer than 39 churches had been 
erected in the West Riding; in 1890, when he assumed the 
charge, the total number of churches and chapels stood at 
86; he has left it at 109. During his episcopate a new 
cathedral has replaced the old church of St. Anne; a 
flourishing grammar school for boys was opened in Bradford 
and another in Leeds, together with an important secondary 
school. for girls; and elementary schools have been multi- 
plied throughout the diocese, That is a magnificent record 
of self-sacrifice and quiet, persistent work, which at once 
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marks the administrative ability of the Bishop, and is a 
credit to the responsive confidence of his clergy and 
people. 

All this, much as it is, would probably have been made 
more had he been free from the illness which dogged the 
years of his episcopate, and often prevented him from 
taking the part in public affairs for which his cultured 


intelligence and his abilities rendered him so singularly 


fitted. But, even so, he never failed in a time of stress. 
Thus, when our schools were threatened by Mr. BiRRELL’S 
Bill in 1906, he insisted, in spite of the commands of his 
physician, on attending the great protest meeting of 4,000 
people in the Colosseum at Leeds, and in making a speech 
which is still remembered for its fearless outspokenness. 
‘** My Catholic people,” said the Bishop, ‘‘ I have come here 
to-night, they say, at great risk to myself; but I have come 
to hearten you and encourage you—and if I had a thousand 
risks to run, or ten thousand, I would come just the same 
—to join with you in protesting with all your might against 
this iniquitous Bill which is brought before the British 
Parliament ; a Bill that outrages every law human and 
divine ; a Bill that ignores the rights of parents, those rights 
which God has given them and which no man can take 
away, not even the British Parliament.” The ringing cheers 
which greeted these words showed how thoroughly his 
people understood him and knew that he meant what he 
said. And whilst such singleness of purpose and directness 
won him confidence, there were other qualities which 
enlisted their esteem and affection. To his flock he was 
ever the devoted pastor of his cry at his consecration, when 
he prayed Gop to make him the good shepherd of his sheep. 
With all his outspokenness and occasional brusqueness, he 
was ever accessible and kind and tender to those in trouble 
or in need of counsel. To this FATHER RiIcKABy bore 
eloquent testimony at the Requiem, when he declared, as 
a result of fifty years of friendship, that he knew of no man 
to whom he would rather have gone in the hour of difficulty. 
‘And FaTHEer RIcKAsy was but in this the spokesman of 
a host of others, amongst whom the present writer would 
humbly wish to be included. For to him, by baptism 
and a long series of subsequent kindnesses through the years, 
the Bishop ever showed himself a true father in Gon, 
whose parting blessing, in a long letter of quite recent date, 
was also extended to the welfare of this journal. But 
stronger than any words, however eloquent, was the silent 
and crowning witness given by the mourning crowds who 
lined the streets to the cemetery of Killingbeck on the day 
of the funeral, that the memory of the brave old Bishop is 
enshrined in the hearts of his people. 





THE MEDLZVAL CHOIR-BOY, 
By Mer. Moves, D.D. 


The Children of the Choir in Westminster Cathedral (whose 
reverent deportment in church is at all times to us a source 
of edification) as well as their confréres in other Catholic 
churches, may be. interested in knowing something of 
the life of their forerunners, the boys who lived and 


- served, and sang in Westminster Abbey in the days when 


all this land was Catholic. 

Some time ago an interesting list of the manuscripts pre- 
served in Westminster Abbey was published by the Dean, 
Dr. Armitage Robinson, and by Dr. Montague R. James, 
and amongst them is a Latin document containing the rules 
laid down for the behaviour of the school-boys. It is 
obvious that it was written in Catholic times, but the name 
of the writer is unknown. He was apparently one who 
had some experience in dealing with boys, and probably 
one whose soul had been vexed into a settled conviction 
as to their manifold capacity for getting into mischief. He 
was evidently a disciplinarian, and it will be seen that he 
believed in the helpfulness of keeping the argument of 
physical sanction well in the forefront. “ Lest we forget !” 

In those days, the clergy of all England were in com- 
munion, and often in frequentcommunication, with the clergy 
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in other parts of the Catholic world, and hence a great deal of 
importance was attached to the need that schoolboys should 

not only learn Latin, but be able to speak it. It was thought 

that the British boy might be encouraged to express 

himself in Latin, if he knew clearly beforehand that at given 

times he would receive just one stroke of the cane (ferru/a) for 
each particular word that he ventured to utter in any other 
language. At least, if at those moments when his vocabulary 
might fail to prove equal to the occasion, he dropped into 
his native tongue, the rule in its wisdom would furnish an 
inducement which he would understand, not to prolong 
unnecessarily the conversation in the vernacular, There is: 
also a similar suggestion of adapting the punishment to the 
offence, in letting him have one stroke of the rod for each 
spot on the dice which might be discovered in his possession. 
And it is to to be noticed that, in this particular case, the. 
direction is worded in a way which seems to imply that 
the poetry of the punishment consisted, as it were, in an 
actual transference of the marks of the dice to the person 
of the dilinquent, That was certainly one way of inspiring a 
horror of gambling ! ; 

It was, of course, to be expected that the more lurid forme: 
of strong language should be sternly forbidden. Allowance,- 
however, is considerately made for what was deemed to be: 
permissible “‘ swearing” and a number of alternative formg 
are conveniently suggested ; but these, it will be seen, are all 
of such a very mild character, and within such very safe 
lines, that they might be freely recommended to the 
reverend Mother of a Convent for use amongst her novices. 
In the following rough translation which I have made of 
the document, these items will speak for themselves, 








It is altogether becoming that school-boys who are engaged 
in learning should be nice and good-mannered, and therefore 
it is well that a few points should be set forth for their 
instruction. 

When they rise in the morning, they ought to make the sign 
of the holy Cross, and each one ought to say the Creed, viz., “I 
believe in God,” &c., and three “Our Fathers” and five “ Hail 
Marys,” quietly and without making a disturbance. If anyone 
should neglect this, let him have a good correction. 

Next, when they have in all things decently made up the bed- 
clothing or coverlets, let them pass outof their chamber all together 
and without noise, and having washed their hands, let them 
modestly proceed to the Church—not running, nor jumping, nor 
chattering, nor causing any injury to any poor man or animal.* 
They are not to carry any bow, or stick, or to have in their 
hands any small stone; nor are they to get held of anything by 
which they may be able to do harm to anybody, but are to walk 
simply and quietly, and in good order. 

On entering the Church, they are to make the sign of the 
Cross, and to say the “Our Father” and the “Hail Mary” 
kneeling before the Crucifix, and then rise and enter the Choir 
two by two, reverently and devoutly. In the middle of the 
Choir, they are to bow modestly to the Altar, and then each 
one is to turn and go to his seat or stall. If anyone be 
culpably negligent in these things, let him not escape having a 
sharp correction.t y 

In the Choir, when standing or sitting, let them not turn 
their eyes towards the people, but rather towards the Altar. 
They are not to smirk, nor to chatter, nor to laugh, and they 
are not to jeer, if any one should happen to read or sing less 
correctly than he ought. There must be no hitting one another, 
either stealthly or openly, and no answering rudely when any 
one shall happen to be asked about something by those who 
are older than himself. Let those who transgress upon these 
points, have a stoke of the rod without delay. . 

When the boys in choir shall see their elders stand or sit, let 
them do the same, and always and in all things let them imitate 
their good conduct and deportment to the best of their ability. 
When they are about to read, before they mount for the lesson, 
let them in the middle of the choir bow humbly to the Altar, 
and let them do in like manner when they shall have finished 
their reading and are returning to their places. 

They must observe the aforesaid obeisance whether in their 
stalls, or before the step of the Sanctuary, whenever they are 
going to sing anything thereat. If any one should fail so to do, 
let him have a stroke of the rod, and that speedily. 

Let no one pass across the choir from one side to the other 
without devoutly bowing his head to the altar, and let there be 
no such passing across except for some evident reason. Those 
who pass round the Altar are to act in like manner—in going 
and returning—otherwise they are to have a stroke of the rod. 

When going out, they must be careful to observe the same 
manner and carriage as they did on entering: and likewise in 
returning home from the Church or the school, they shall con- 
duct themselves in the manner described above, and those who 
misbehave in this matter shall suffer the same penalty. 


* “Non currendo, neque saltando, nec eciam garriendo, sed nec 
alicui immundo homini vel animali aliquam molestiam inferrendo.” 
} ‘‘ Disciplinam asperam non evadat.” 
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Also whoever, knowing Latin, shall dare to speak to his com- 
panion or to any cleric in English or French, shall have one 
stroke of the rod for each word so spoken. 

Also, for any vulgarity of speech or act, or for any word of 
swearing, let the rod not be spared; but it is allowable to swear 
thus: “Certainly,” “truly,” “very much so,” “I tell you,” 
-“ undoubtedly,” “as God knoweth.” But for any lie that anyone 
smay tell, let him undergo correction. 

Also, if dice should be found in the hands of anyone, for 
every spot let him have a stroke upon his uncovered body.* 

Also, if anyone on feast days shall roam at large through the 
town or the houses of the country people, or, without a plain 
and proper reason, and without the leave of his superior shall 
be found outside the courtyard, or the special place assigned 
to the boys for honest recreation, let him have a good correc- 
tion on the following day. 

In like manner shall be punished anyone who shall leave 
the hall, on the aforesaid days, before the long grace after 
dinner shall be finished. For, at the table of the boys, one of 
their number in turn shall preside, who, after the usual manner, 
as if he were the Hebdomadarius, shall bless the food which is 
jaid, and is to be laid, before them, and then after the meal, 
shall render due and devout thanks to God for all His 
benefits, and shall pray for benefactors, both living and dead. 

Also, if any one at the hour of going to bed at night, shall 
‘break down the bed of his companions, or hide their clothing, 
or shall hurl boots or pillows from one end of the room to the 
other, or shall make a row (vadiem fecerit) and disturb the 
community, let him have his correction hard on the following 
morning. 

When going to bed, let all do as when getting up, and 
sign both themselves and their beds with the sign of the 
Cross. 





One can imagine the author of these instructions appear- 
ing with the rod that he loved so well, as the angel of law 
and order, in the midst of the pillow-fight, and calming the. 
storm or “‘vadies” and sending the combatants to sleep with 
the graphic assurance of what was bound to happen “ hard” 
on the following morning. 

‘The document on the whole conveys the impression that 
tthe school-boy in medizval times had much the same 
‘human nature as his modern successor, and possessed many 
of the lively characteristics which distinguish the type that 
is extant at the present day ; only, for his sins, he was born 
in times when the use of the rod must have been dis- 
couragingly frequent, and when the spirit of the age and 
the conscientiousness of his elders seem to have combined 
to make plentiful provision for his ‘‘ correction.” 

Possibly in reading this old-time record, the children of 
our choir may find some subject of congratulation, and may 
sing the glorious song of the Church all the more sweetly 
and happily that the good God has sent them to do so 
amid the gentler and broader ways of our twentieth century. 





NOTES. 


It would be a grievous misfortune if any mismanagement 
were to militate against the success of the King’s coming 
visit to Ireland. The natural courtesy of the Irish people 
may be safely relied upon to secure for his Majesty a 
respectful and hospitable welcome even if political considera- 
tions requiring an appearance of protest come in to check 
any enthusiasm in public greeting. King Edward’s last visit 
passed off in every way happily and left nothing but 
- pleasant memories on both sides. A correspondent of Ze 

Westminster Gazette, writing very temperately and with the 

best intentions, points out that in the arrangements at 

. present announced for the approaching Royal visit some- 
thing less than the tact and great good feeling which marked 
the conduct of King Edward in Ireland is apparent. 


It is pointed out that King Edward, while in 
Ireland, took care not to identify himself with any 
particular religion, and attended divine service in 
private ; while King George is to attend in State one of 
the Protestant cathedrals which formerly belonged to 
the old religion. King Edward went to the State- 
endowed Catholic College of Maynooth, and also to 
the predominantly Protestant College of Trinity ; King 
George is to visit only the latter. King Edward visited 
several Catholic institutions; King George is to visit 
only one—Artane Industrial Schools, at Clontarf. The 


“* Ttem in cufiuscunque manu inventi fuerint decii,pro quolibet puncto, 
ictum virge sentiat super nudum.” 
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gossip is that all these differences between the pro- 
grammes of King Edward and King George have 
been occasioned by the influence of the so-called 
‘ascendancy party.” King George is also going to two 
race-courses, associated with ‘‘ England’s Faithful Garri- 
son,” and not to the popular race-course of Baldoyle, 
so dear to the people. 


It is not surprising in the face of such a programme to 
hear that “ already murmurings and dissatisfaction may be 
heard.” Mr. Birrell knows Ireland and understands Irish 
feeling, and he owes it to the King to interfere and make 
other arrangements before it is too late. Certainly nothing 
but official perversity on this side of St. George’s Channel 
can prevent King George from receiving the warmest 
personal welcome when he pays his visit to Dublin after the 
Coronation. 


We give some account in another column of the blessing 
of Father Herbert Vaughan’s motor chapel. As the Arch- 
bishop pointed out, the motor chapel is an adaptation of the 
American institution, the railway chapel car. A chapel 
moving along the railway in this country would be of little 
use, even if the companies would grant the necessary way- 
leaves. With us the inaccessible places are the villages 
which are not served by the railways, and for the service of 
these places the motor-chapel seems excellently adapted. 
At what may be described as thé opening ceremony one 
unrehearsed incident served to put everybody in a good 
humour. In the roadway a number of people representing 
the Protestant Alliance had assembled, and were busy dis- 


tributing tracts, and promising to track the car wherever it 


went. Suddenly the gate opened and Father Bernard 
Vaughan strolled out. Approaching the Protestant group 
he said gaily: “So you have come to denounce Popery.” 
“Tt is our duty,” was the stern reply. ‘Quite so; but 
isn’t it rather dry work? 
garden and have some tea and cakes with us ; and then, you 
know, you can go back and denounce us with renewed 
vigour.” When they at length realised that the invitation 
was quite seriously meant the representatives of militant 
Protestantism looked at each other for a moment in 
embarrassed silence ; then the leader explained that it was 


quite impossible for them to accept the offer, and then™ 3 


he added: “ We must denounce this idolatry. We will 
follow you wherever you go.” “ Delighted to hear it,” 
exclaimed Father Bernard, “for if only you will follow in 
our footsteps to the end,—why,—you will be saved.” The 
Wycliffe preachers looked to their leader, but when nothing 
seemed to occur to him, they trooped sadly away. Perhaps 
they thought wistfully of the tea and cakes. 


The arrangements for the National Catholic Congress at 
Newcastle are in course of completion, as will be seen 
from what is set forth in our advertisement columns. 
Congress will be held on August 4, and close on the 8th, — 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of Westminster. 
The mass meetings will be held in the White City, whilst 
for the sectional meetings of the various societies excellent 
accommodation has been secured in the Rutherford College. 
It is hoped that as many as possible will avail themselves of 


the opportunity afforded by such a gathering, especially as 


facilities are being offered by the railway companies from all 
parts. 


Liberty of conscience, the open Bible, and the right of 
private judgment—these were once the watchwords of 
Protestantism. How theory sometimes works out in 
practice, and the talk of tolerance can be combined with the 
grossest and crudest denials of religious freedom, is well 
illustrated by such a passage as this taken from the just. 
published will of the late Sir Walter Savill, who left nearly 
a million and a half sterling : 


If either during my lifetime or after my death any 
child or remoter issue of mine shall not profess the 
Protestant religion, or shall forsake the Protestant 
religion and adopt the Roman Catholic or any other 
religion, then and in every such case, and as from the 
occurrence of such event, such child or remoter issue 
of mine shall absolutely forfeit and lose all share and 
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participation in, and right or power over, the principal 
and income of all and every part of my residuary 
estate then not actually paid or transferred. By the 
expression ‘‘the Protestant religion” I mean any 
Christian religion which protests against the errors of 
the Church of Rome. 

The testator at any rate shows that he understood the 

Protestantism he was trying to protect, and understood that 

its essence is the denial of the Catholic faith. 





The long illness of the Rev. Reginald F. Collins, D.S.O., 
senior Catholic Chaplain to the Forces, has aroused much 
sympathy. Amongst those who have recently called to 
express sympathy, and inquire as to his condition, have been 
Gen. Botha and Sir Starr Jameson. On the occasion of 
Father Collins’s recent retirement on reaching the age of 60 
after 32 years’ service, Zhe Army and Navy Gazette has the 
following appreciative paragraph: ‘He served during the 
Egyptian Campaign of 1882 with the Royal Irish Fusiliers, 
and was present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, and in the 
Soudan, 1884-85, when he was present at the engagements 
of Hasheen and Tamai, and was promoted for gallantry 
during the action of McNeil’s zareba, he crossing a fire-swept 
zone to deliver an urgent message in a distant part of the 
field. During the South African War he was attached to 
the 5th Division, and was at the battles of Tugela Heights, 
Spion Kop, Laing’s Nek, and Belfast, as well as at the relief 
of Ladysmith, being mentioned in dispatches and given the 
D.S.O. In 1908 Father Collins served as a member of the 
War Secretary’s Advisory Committee on the spiritual and 
moral welfare of the Army.” 





REVIEWS. 





TWO MEN OF LETTERS. 


The Autobiography of Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate 1885- 
rgoro. 2vols. 24s. net. London: Macmillan. 
William Sharp. A Memoir by ELIZABETH SHARP. 
: London ; Methuen. 
=F SUPPOSE you are thinking over what you will say,” 
_ i said Mr. Alfred Austin to Lord Salisbury, who was to 
make aspeech that evening. 
mot say,” was the statesman’s reply. 


“Tam thinking of what I will 
And what not to say is, 
as Mr. Austin seems shrewdly to hint, the rather more difficult 
affair of the two. And, equally, what people don’t write about 
themselves is vastly more entertaining than what they do write. 
_ Mr. Austin’s book is chock-full of interesting omissions ; and 
we can imagine what revelry in its pages might have been 
found by the late Dr. Ward, who, looking at a house, was nearly 
as amused by thinking that Bishop Butler was not born there 
as Mr. Max Beerbohm at a later date was consoled, when 
he wakes in the middle of the night, by the reflection that Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is not working. ; 
- Mr. Austin, for instance, does not tell us anything not already 
proclaimed about the Newman letter in condemnation of “ the 
violent and aggressive faction” who promoted the definition of 
Papal Infallibility, at first denied by its writer and then 
admitted. Those who have followed in the Vaughan biography 
the drama which so nearly bordered on tragedy, will marvel at 
the tameness of the retelling here, where something might 
surely have been newly told. Newman described his letter to 
his Bishop as one of “the most confidential I ever wrote in 
my life,” and Dr. Ullathorne had no hand in its publication in 
The Standard, whither it was sent by its Roman Correspondent, 
Mr. Austin himself. When the correspondent revealed himself 
to the Cardinal, the Cardinal, while saying that he ought not to 
~ be ashamed of owning anything he had written, adds: 

But I have no wish at all to have the responsibility which attaches 
to those, whoever they may be, who have deliberately withdrawn it 
from the custody of the person to whom alone I felt it lawful, to whom 
I felt it a sacred duty, to address it. 


Mr. Austin is perhaps the only person who could tell us by 
what means that confidence was betrayed, yet he holds his 
hands. He was the only actor in the piece who has not explained 
his part in it, and surely the pages of an autobiography were the 
proper place. The omission is aggravated by the presence of 
pages and pages of reprints from the Standard articles, 
which were good enough journalism for their day, but are 
rather pitiful reading now. Writing in the December of 1869 
to The Standard, he mentions the arrival in Rome of the 
Empress of Austria, and adds : 

I have heard her compared to the holy and devout women who 
followed Our Lord in the course of His sacred preaching. Do not be 
shocked. You see that by the apt comparison the Eloly Father is by 
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very direct implication compared to Christ; and the oftener this is 


done, and done without challenge, the nearer it is thought we are 
advancing to a cheerful recognition of the Pope’s God-like Infallibility. 


His account of a famous sermon by Manning in a Roman 
pulpit is all of a piece in burlesque. The large ignorance here 
displayed has its attendant little ignorances : and the late Bishop 
Goss might not be so unhappy to see his name rendered Gosse 
as Mr. Edmund Gosse was when his own was rendered Goose ; 
but such slip-shoddinesses as this and the variants in the 
spelling of Deschamps and Deschamp on the same page have 
had forty years in which to mend themselves; nor, if we note 
such trifles, can we well be blamed where all is trifling. And 
yet there were points in which Mr, Austin could have spoken as 
an authority, and says not a word. 

Perhaps the missing paragraph would not fall within the 
scope of a panegyric which is what Mr. Austin has frankly set 
himself to record. Perhaps the same reason has prevented 
him from giving us any inkling of his spiritual history, 
although it involves so large an event as his lapse from the 
Church of his baptism. The food he had at Stonyburst in 
those days was not quite to his stomach ; and his father was 
rather suddenly asked not to return him thither after one of - 
his holidays—he suggests, because he had too much indepen- 
dence of mind, but we like to fancy it may have been for 
nothing worse than that some of his verses caught the eye of 
the Professor of Literature. Anyway, the future Laureate 
proceeded to Oscott, and, afterwards took his B.A. degree 
at London University, was called to the Bar, stood for Parlia- 
ment twice without success, edited The National Review, ~ 
became a leader-writer in The Standard, and represented that 
paper during the Franco-German War, went to live at 
Swinford Old Manor, loved a garden, wrote about it, and 
produced several volumes of verse. Then, of course, came 
the most remarkable event of his life, when the Laureateship, left 
vacant by the death of Tennyson, and unawarded by Mr. 
Gladstone, was assigned to Mr. Austin by Lord Salisbury, his 
obligations being. great to the leader-writer who had kept 
The Standard in his service rather than in that of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. That Lord Salisbury knew and cared 
nothing for poetry goes without saying. The politicians who 
do can be counted on the fingers; hence the handing over of 
the laurel worn by Tennyson and Wordsworth, to a political 
journalist who was a journalist still when he put his phrases 
into metre and rhyme, and to whom poetry, in its vital sense, 
remains an unknown quantity. It is happy for Mr. Austin 
that he should be thus ignorant ; for otherwise his pleasure in 


the snatching at the laurel from Shoe-lane might be damped, — = 


and the artless arrogance of these pages be marred. The 
wild witch Poetry has fled before him, but he does not know 
it, and the laurel clasped in his arms fulfils all the conditions of 
his pursuit. 

For the rest, the pages of the autobiography are packed with 
appreciations of Mr. Austin. He takes a pride in remembering 
and writing down all the pretty nothings said to him by 
illustrious persons, and he prints the letters of merely 
conventional praise enticed or enforced by the gifts of books 
or other methods of alluring communication. Such corre- 
spondences have their great amenities. They give salt to 


the life of the young writer, and the Laureate himself, whose 


good nature is beyond doubt, has probably often given more 
than a day’s bliss to some young scribbler who has sent hima 
first volume in terms which invited an answering generosity. 


But this goodly fellowship is seriously threatened by the 


publication of such letters as solemn testimonials ; and Mr. 
Austin is rash to be an offender where he may in turn become 
a victim. 


is seriously printed—anonymously; and, as for reported 


prattle, it cannot be of interest or advantage to anybody to — G 


record that Queen Victoria thanked him for a “ beautiful ” poem 
he had sent her, even if she meantit, or that Disraeli, challenged 
to say so, said he would read Mr. Austin’s “ Savonarola” 
though he could not read ‘* Romola.” : 


"If the biography of William Sharp is also of the nature of a a 


panegyric we face that fact with the understanding and the 


sympathy due to the situation where the biographer is the __ 


widow of a man of many lovable and even eminent qualities. 
We appreciate, even if we discount, the tribute of affection. 
Mr. Austin is always and only himself in every line, but Mr. 
William Sharp was Mr. William Sharp and Fiona Macleod as 

well. We do not enter into the dual person wity theory so much: 
insisted upon by his biographer. There was indeed so little: 
diversity between the work of William Sharp and that of Fiona 

Macleod as to allow guesses at their identity from the first, but 

it is quite as possible for an author of fiction to put himself into 

a variety of characters as it is for an actor to take a diversity of 

parts. Moreover, in leaving his label behind him many a man 

may feel a new freedom as Mr. Sharp felt i: when he wore the 

mask of Fiona. 

Once more, in the case of this Memoir, we have the printing: 
of letters, excellent of their kind, but written under conditions 
that barred callous criticism. Men of letters, in this sénse of 
the word also, Mr. Austin and Mr. Sharp emphatically were. 
And they had another association, of which Mr. Austin says 
nothing, and of which Mr. Sharp’s biographer makes a record— 
a silence and a speech equally honourable to both. It is an 
association showing the Laureate in so agreeable a light that 


er 
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re lik end on it a notice which has of necessity been 
aed in its praises. In 1886 Mr. William Sharp had an 
illness and Mrs. Sharp says: “The Autumn found us face to 
face with problems hard to solve, how to meet not only current 
expenses but also serious debt, with a limited stock of 
precarious strength. At the moment of blackest outlook the 
invalid received-a generous friendly letter from Mr. Alfred 
Austin enclosing a substantial cheque. The terms in which it 
was offered were as kindly sympathetic as the thought which 
prompted them. He had, he said, once been helped in a 
similar way with an injunction to repay the loan not to the 
donor but to someone else who stood in need. Therefore he 
now offered it with the same conditions attached.” 





THE LIFE OF AN ORDINARY MORTAL. 


Notes from the Life of an Ordinary Mortal. By A. G.C. 
LIDDELL, C.B. tos.6d. net. London: Murray. 


HE author of this volume of reminiscences is not quite 
what we understand by an ordinary mortal. To advan- 
tages of birth, being a descendent of the Ravensworth and 
Lane-Fox families, he has joined those of a public school and 
university education, and a wide experience in several depart- 
ments of public work. He has been Secretary to Royal 
Commisions, Revising Barrister, and since 1888 has held the 
post of Assistant Secretary in the Lord Chancellor’s. Depart- 
-ment. Though his life has not been adventurous or exactly 
out of the common, it has been filled with many interests, spent 
in work with men of some eminence, and in society with 
interesting people. The record which he gives us of it is plain 
and sincere ; no straining after effect, no attempt to pitch the 
tone or the facts too high. 

A student at Balliol he has naturally something to say of 
Jowett, who was good enough to take pains with his essay 
writing. The causes of Jowett’s unique position have ever been 
a puzzle to him. 

He had none of the brilliant gifts of mind or body which usually 
attract youth, he was not a great scholar or lecturer, though his dis- 
courses, considered superficial by the philosophers, certainly gave the 
ordinary man an interest in his work. ... Still there was no doubt 
that he attracted and at the same time inspired awe. Perhaps his 
power lay to some extent ia his unlikeness to other people, but I 
think it was mainly due to his indomitable but unaggressive courage, 
. . . combined with a remarkable power of reasoned insight and a 
sympathy which was rather the result of reflection than feeling. 


In 1870 Mr. Liddell was in Rome at the time of the conver- 
sion of his cousin, Mr. George Lane-Fox, of whose qualities he 
speaks highly. Quotations from his diary at this time contain 
several references to ecclesiastical personages which certainly 
do not err on the side of dignity. In October 24, 1900, Liddell 
heard Lord Halsbury, the Lord Chancellor, refer to the death 
of Lord Russell of Killowen, and expresses surprise that 
Lord Halsbury showed so much emotion and should have said 
that Russell inspired love. Liddell’s own view is thus given in 
his diary: — 

To those who only knew him casually, he was a strong overbearing 
man, with the instincts of a despot. I do not think I ever met a man 
with such an eye. You had to screw yourself up to resist his glance, 
and I have seen him terrify a witness by onelook. He was also one of 
the few advocates whom I have heard completely smash up a witness 
on cross-examination in sucha way as virtually to win the case by that 
one act. Ie had some fine qualities, a thorough genuineness, and a 
force and individuality which is rare nowadays. I heard that when he 
_was dying they sent to him a young priest instead of the Bishop who 
was absent. As he was leaving the room Russell called to him in his 
preremptory way, ‘‘Come back, young man.” The priest did so, 
When he came to the bedside, the Chief Justice said: ‘* Lay 
your hands on the head of a sinner and give him your blessing.” 


These few extracts will give the sort of views upon men and 
things with which the volume abounds. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


“ Beatha an staruidhe firinne.” This excellent Irish saying— 
or rather an English rendering thereof, “The food of the 
Historian is truth,” is appropriately put on the title-page of 
“ Beginnings ; or, Glimpes of Vanished Civilisations,” by Madame 
Marion McMurrough Mulhall, who is already known as the 
author of “The Story of the Jesuit Missions in Paraguay,” 
“The Celtic Sources of the Divina Commedia” and of other 
writings, for the most part concerned with the New World and 
Ancient history. It says much for the interest felt in these 
historical studies that, though the little book was only published 
by Messrs. Longmans in the present year a new edition is already 
needed. In the present case, it may be added, the success of 
this popular survey of the results of recent researches and 
discoveries is particularly gratifying. For too often those who 
write on these matters mix the true facts with false and 
dangerous theories, and use historical science as a weapon 
against religion. If only for this reason it is pleasant to have 
this practical proof that a good Catholic can take an intelligent 
interest in these discoveries for their own sake, and can treat 
them in a popular form for the benefit of young readers. 
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While we welcome this little book, it may not be amiss to 
remark that this does not imply an agreement with all the 
author’s views on the wide field of history and ethnology. No 
doubt, she has done well to make use of older writers as well as 
more modern authorities, and in this she has avoided a very 
common and very mistaken fashion of the present day. For in 
spite of all that has lately come to light there are many points 
in the problems of historical origins that would be seen just as 
clearly in earlier days, and on those things the old writers have 
said much that still holds good. And on the other hand some 
of our first scientific philologists were a little too hasty in some 
of their conclusions, and withal too narrow and dogmatic in 
drawing sharp lines of demarcation between the great families 
of human speech and in rudely rejecting the old notion that all 
languages came from a common source. For Fuerst and 
others have shown that some primitive roots are found alike in 
Hebrew and Sanskrit; while recent research has thrown new 
light on the relations of the Aryan and Altaic families. But in 
face of the facts now before us, it is surely idle to renew the 
attempt of Thomassinus, or to make all the Indian tongues of 
America spring, however indirectly, from “‘ Noah’s tongue, the 
Hebrew.” , 


As we have already had occasion to remark, some readers 
make a great mistake in not taking Mr. G, K. Chesterton seriously. 
And in spite of his own convincing answer in the essay on 
“Mr. McCabe and a divine frivolity,” they continue to believe 
that because an author is amusing in his manner, he cannot be 
serious in his meaning, It is otherwise with those readers who 
find in his pages of piquant and picturesque paradox many a 
vigorous blow at the dominant errors of the day, and many well 
chosen words in defence of some cause that they have at heart. 
We have an instance of this in Father Michael Earls, S.J., of 
Woodstock, Maryland, who contributes an article to the last 
number of Zhe American Catholic Quarterly Review (April) 
on “ Mr. Chesterton on the Irish.” In this appreciative paper, 
the Irish-American Jesuit brings together some of our laughing 
philosopher’s most illuminating utterances on the character of 
the Irishman, a subject on which English readers are in much 
need of enlightenment. The passages cited are possibly the 
best for the reviewer’s immediate purpose. But he has by no 
means given us all the good things that Mr. Chesterton has 
said on the subject of Ireland and the Irish people. 





It may be remarked, by the way, that the reviewer himself, at 
any rate in the paper in question, presents a curious contrast to 
Mr. Chesterton in his manner of writing which will not leave 
the most obtuse reader in any doubt as to his seriousness of 
purpose. But this, we may suppose, is by way of being a prag- 
matic protest against those misguided Englishmen who seem 
unable to see the serious side of the Irish character. In any 
case, this is one of the chief points on which the writer appeals 
to the authority of his English champion. For example he 
cites, with evident approval and appreciation, the following 
characteristic passage: “The Irishman of the English farce, 
with his brogue, his buoyancy, and his tender-hearted irresponsi- 
bility, is a man who ought to have been thoroughly pampered 
with praise and sympathy if he had only existed to receive them. 
But, unfortunately, all the time that we were creating a comic 
Irishman in fiction we were creating a tragic Irishman in fact.” 





We need hardly say that we sympathise with the purpose of 
this protest against the injustice too often done by the absurdities 
of the stage Irishman and by literary caricatures of the Irish 
character. It wovld be easy to show that in many points the 
conventional picture is false, and in some cases the features 
have been distorted by national prejudice. And much the same 
may be said of many of the current tales of Irish bulls and 
blunders. Students of literary history know that these things 
are to be found in many lands. And in fact some of the best 
bulls are to found in Greek literature. On the other hand, as 
Maria Edgeworth pointed {out in her lively dissertation on this 
subiect, not a little laughter aroused by the sayings or doings of 
Irishmen must be ascribed to another national deficiency, to 
wit the Englishman’s lack of politeness, 





The name we have just mentioned reminds us that there is 
need of some discrimination in this matter. For it may be 
feared that some of the earnest writers who raise this timely 
protest would be likely to include the author of ‘‘ Castle Rack- 
rent” in their condemnation. And possibly some of those who 
would accept Mr. Chesterton’s judgment too literally and 
unreservedly would account her as one of the first offenders in 
creating the ‘comic Irishman in fiction,” and that, too, in the 
very age of the Rebellion and the Union, when English states- 
men were engaged in creating the “tragic Irishman in fact.” 
But such critics will do well to beware of going from one 
extreme to the other It is indeed a grave error to see nothing 
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but absurdity in any national character, and draw caricatures 
that exaggerate some of the features. And the true artist will 
endeavour to get rid of this exaggeration and do justice to other 
traits that have been overlooked or neglected. But there is 
really no reason for eliminating features that are really there. 
In other words, while we welcome these true and timely tributes 
to Irish energy and strength of purpose in a tragic struggle, 
and while we are glad to be quit of foreign fictions and stage 
buffoonery, we should be loth to lose the genuine Irish humour 
whether in actual life or in the masterpieces of the national 
literature. 


eee 


We notice that a correspondent has been making inquiries 
about a life of St. Dorothy, and has already been referred to 
the pages of Father Bowden’s “ Miniature Lives of the Saints.” 
It might seem superfluous to add the titles of any further prose 
E But possibly “ An Inquirer” may be 
glad to learn how this virgin martyr has been honoured by the 
poets. In the first place, it may be remembered that the lovely 
legend of St. Dorothy and the roses has been treated by the 
soldier poet of Germany, Theodore Kérner, in one of the 
happiest of his lighter pieces. Take, for example, the verse 
that describes the maiden tending her garden : 

Sie pflegte der Blumen so lieb, so hold, * 
Mit frommen kindlichen Scherzen, 

Und der Glaube wuchs ihr, wie reines Gold, 
Lebendig in ibrzm Herzen. 


This, it may be said, is at once a picture and a piece of music. 


And what a contrast it presents to the writer’s stirring “ Song 


of the Sword” and his daring deeds in Liitzow’s Black Brigade! 





To come nearer home, we find a living Irish poet, Father 
Matthew Russell, S.J, singing the story of St. Dorothy’s 
martyrdom in a piece included in his volume of “ Vespers and 
Compline : a Soggarth’s Sacred Verses” (Burns and Oates). 
And from this also we may cite some verses that give us a 
pleasing picture. 


Before the ruthless Governor 
Of Cappadocia stands 

‘The high-born maiden Dorothy, 
Serene with folded hands. 


Her brow is fair, her cheek is red, 
Her laugh breaks low and clear; 

And young she is and innocent— 
And wherefore stands she here ? 


* ah . . . . . 


‘* Adore or die !”—‘‘ or die ?” she saith ; 
“© Choose sterner threat than this, 
For death is but the golden gate 
To radiant home of bliss— 


** That garden fair, whose autumn fruits 
’Mid flowers of springtime gleam ; 
Nor blight nor tempest dares to break 
The rose’s summer dream. 


‘* Ah, might I fade from this dark earth, 
Melt quite away, and flee 
To Him, my Lover and my Lord, 
Jesus who died for me !” 


‘These lines, and indeed the whole of this little poem, will surely 


be welcome reading to those who are interested in the life and 
legend of St. Dorothy. 


ne 





CONSECRATION OF THE BISHOP OF 
PLYMOUTH. 


The Right Rev. John Keily, D.D., was on Tuesday con- 
secrated Bishop of Plymouth in his Catiedral in presence of a 
large gathering of clergy and laity. His Grace the Archbishop 
of Westminster was the consecrator, assisted by the Bishops of 
Clifton and Northampton. The Bishops of Shrewsbury and 
Portsmouth and the Abbot of Buckfast occupied seats on the 
sanctuary. Amongst the clergy present were Provost Hobson, 
Mgr. Gandy, Mgr. Jackman, D.D. (Secretary to the Arch- 
bishop), Canon Kennedy, D.D. (master of ceremonies), Canon 
Courtenay, Canon Croutelle (to whom was deputed the 
reading of the Pope’s mandate for consecration), Canons Wade, 
Higgins and Langdon. Provost Hobson was assistant at 
the throne ; the Rev. Father Barry and the Rev. Father Burke, 
deacons at the throne; the Rev. Dr. Burns and the Rev. 
Father Leahy, deacon and subdeacon of the Mass respectively. 
The vestments of rich gold worn by those taking chief part in 
the ceremony were those presented to Dr. Graham, Bishop of 
Plymouth (lately resigned), on the occasion of his jubilee. The 
cantors were Father O’Laughlin and Father McGuckin. 
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After the High Mass and consecration, says The Western 
Morning News, the new Bishop was escorted by the Arch- 
bishop and Assistant Bishops to his throne on the right of the 
Sanctuary. Here he was solemnly and formally enthroned, 
the pastoral staff being placed in his hand and the episcopal 
ring on his finger, followed by the singing of the “Te Deum.” 
The new Bishop then from his throne returned thanks to the 
Consecrator and Assistant Bishops, and afterwards received 
the salutations of the clergy, who filed past him. Among those 
who thus greeted him were Lord Clifford of Chudleigh and 
Dr. Keily (the Bishop’s brother). At the conclusion of the 
service the new Bishop was led through the Cathedral, giving 
his blessirg to the congregation. 

The musical setting for the Mass was Terry’s. Mr. Glover, 
organist of the Cathedral, presided at the organ, and at the 
close of the service played the “ War March of the Priests.” 

Luncheon was then served in the Clergy House, after which 
the Archbishop left for London. 

In the afternoon the Bishop was “At home” to numerous 
guests in the garden attached to the Bishop’s House, The 
band of the R.G.A. played a charming selection of music. 





THE LATE BISHOP OF LEEDS. 


The death of the Right Rev. William Gordon, D.D., Bishop 
of Leeds, which we announced last week, has been the occasion 
of a great and widespread cutburst of sympathy and regret, not 
only in the diocese but in the North of England generally. 
The Bishop was in his 80th year, the 52nd of his priesthood, 
and the 21st of his episcopate. 


CAREER. 


Born in Thirsk in 1831, he was the eldest son of Mr. Watson 
Gordon, two other sons of whom, Canon James Gordon, of 
Selby, and Father Charles Gordon, of Musselborough, also 
became priests. He was educated at Ushaw College, to which 
he went in 1847, where he also taught for some years as a minor 
professor, amongst his pupils being the present Bishop of 
Middlesbrough. He was ordained to the priesthood on the 
toth February, 1859, in the chapel of St. Mary’s Convent, York, 
by the Right Rev. Dr. Briggs, Bishop of Beverley. Dr. Briggs 
was succeeded in 1861 by Bishop Cornthwaite, who continued 
to administer the affairs of the Catholic population in Yorkshire 
as Bishop of Beverley up to 1878, when the county was divided 
into two dioceses, Leeds and Middlesbrough. Leeds comprises 
the whole of the West Riding, while the East and North 
Ridings were to be the area of the See of Middlesbrough. As 
a result of this change—made to meet the growing needs of 
the ccunty—Dr. Cornthwaite became first Bishop of Leeds. 
Dr. Lacy was appointed to the newly-created See of Middles- 
brough, and the title of the former Catholic Bishopric of 
Beverley became extinct. As at the time of the division Dr. 
Gordon was labouring in the West Riding, he, of ccurse, found 
himself in the diocese over which he was one day to rule. 


On his ordination Father Gordon was appointed to the 
mission at Ripon, and in the same year was transferred to St. — 


Wilfrid’s Church, York, where he worked under Provost Render 
for three years. In 1862 he became chaplain to Lord 
Herries, at Everingham, for ten years, and in 1872 was trans- 


ferred to St. Mary’s, Batley, where he laboured assiduously for — 


the church and schools, and had for a time the assistance of one 
of his brothers, the Rev. Charles Gordon. In recognition of his 
work in Batley, he was chosen a member of the Cathedral 
Chapter. It was on leaving Batley, in 1879, that the chief work 
of his life really began. Inthat year he was appointed rector 
of St. Joseph’s Diocesan Seminary in Leeds, on its foundation. 


For many years, says Zhe Yorkshire Post in its sympathetic ° 


review of the Bishop’s career, it had been the aim of Cardinal 
Manning and the Bishops under him to erect such seminaries 
as that which Dr. Gordon was now chosen to guide, and no one 
had taken up the question more earnestly than Dr. Cornthwaite, 
by whom one-of the finest buildings of its kind in the country 
was erected in the grounds of his own residence in Leeds. The 
enthusiasm of its founder was shared by its first rector, and 
from that time forward Dr. Gordon may be said to have become 
the right hand of Dr. Cornthwaite, who was already then 
beginning to feel the effects of advancing years. The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Gordon to the position of Vicar-General about the 
same time strengthened the bonds of union between the two 
men, and created a friendship that lasted a life-time. As head 
of the seminary he had a work after his heart, while as Vicar- 
General he was responsible for the administration of the business 
of the diocese. Both positions he filled with advantage to his 
Church. ; 

With sucha record—with so wide and varied an experience— 
it was but natural that when declining health impelled Dr, 
Cornthwaite to seek assistance in the appointment of a coadjutor, 
the choice should have fallen on Dr. Gordon. He was accord- 
ingly consecrated Coadjutor Bishop of Leeds, with right of 
succession, at St. Anne’s Cathedral, Leeds, on February 24, 1890, 
The consecrating prelates were Bishop O’Reilly, of Liver. 
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pool, Bishop Lacy, of Middlesbrough, and Bishop Wilkinson, 
of Hexham and Newcastle, who was also at the time 
president of Ushaw College. The title under which the new 
Bishop was consecrated was the auspicious one, Arcadiapolis, Of 
him it was well said that he made his Arcadia in Leeds. At 
the conclusion of the consecration ceremony the new Bishop 
was presented with a beautifully illuminated address and a 
purse of gold from his people by the late Provost Browne. 

It was not long before Bishop Gordon came into full posses- 
sion of the Bishopric. In the June following his consecration 
Dr. Cornthwaite, who had for many years been in feeble health, 
died. Dr. Gordon thus became second Bishop of Leeds. Under 
his rule great progress in meeting the wants of the Church in 
the West Riding was made, and the growth was the more 
substantial for its being natural. Dr. Gordon knew what 
economy was and practised it. Still he was withal an inspirer 
of progress, and he had not long been installed before important 
steps were taken in Leeds itself to meet the needs of his 
people in the way of more ample church accommodation, and a 
more numerous clergy. While averse to the rearing of structures 
that could not be paid for within a reasonable time, he 
strenuously encouraged every effort to keep pace with actual 
needs. 

The Bishop’s zeal for religious ecucation and the rights of 
voluntary schools more than once led him to make a determined 
stand when those rights have been endangered. Even in late 
years, when suffering from ill-health, he was always at the head 
of his people in their efforts to secure those rights, and took a 
warm interest in the foundation of grammar schools for boys in 
Leeds and Bradford and of a high school for girls in Leeds— 
the latter being opened a few years ago by the late Marquis of 
Ripon in the presence of the Lord Mayor of the city, as well 
as of the Bishop himself. With regard to public questions 
generally, his lordship’s attitude was that while Catholics might 
‘be Conservatives or Liberals, or belong to other parties in the 
State, there were questions like education on which Catholics 
ought to be united as such, and forget their political differences ; 
and for that reason he encouraged the work of the Catholic 
Federation, which has that object in view, and under whose 
auspices the great Catholic Congress was held in Leeds a year 
ago. His pastorals were noted for the outspoken way they 
dealt with questions of the day, the last letter to his people only 
a few months ago being devoted to the subject of the sanctity of 
Aome life and Christian marriage, as against the evils of divorce 
and the sin of race suicide. On attaining the jubilee of his 
ordination a couple of years ago the Bishop was presented with 
a purse of gold by clergy and laity in token of their esteem and 
affection, and this money he devoted to charitable purposes 
which he had long desired to serve. Among other gifts to his 
people are the communion-rails that adorn the new Cathedral 
of St. Anne’s in Leeds. 

The most important undertaking during his episcopate was 
the erection of the new Cathedral in Cookridge-street, a scheme 
in which he took a keen interest. There have, however, been 
many other instances of vitality in the diocese during his period 
of office, including the erection of many new churches, schools, 
and convents, and the inauguration of new organisations. 

The Bishop is succeeded by Bishop Cowgill, who has long 
been asscciated with him in the administration of the diocese, 
first as secretary and then as Coadjutor-Bishop. 


THE REQUIEM. 


There was a solemn dirge in the Cathedral on Friday evening, 
and the obsequies took place on Monday in the presence of a 
numerous gathering of clergy and laity. Abcut an hour before 

_the ceremony a procession of clergy and representatives of 
societies was formed at Bishop’s House, Springfield Mcunt, to 
escort the body to the Cathedral. The Brothers of St. Vincent 
de Paul, a delegation from the Catholic Federation, and some 
200 lay representatives of the diocese, led the way, the hearse 
following with the coffin, which was unadorned by flowers. As 

' the procession set forth the minute bells at the Town Hall and 

the Cathedral commenced to toll, and the streets were fringed 
with a respectful throng as the hearse passed on its way to the 

Cathedral. The oak casket containing the body bore the follow- 

ing inscription : 
THE RIGHT REV. WM. GORDON, D.D., 
SECOND BISHOP OF LEEDS. 
BORN SEPT. 24th, 1831. 
DIED JVNE 7:h, I9QII. 
R.I.P, 

in the Cathedral was a scene of intense impressiveness. 
Before the arrival of the cort#dge the Rosary was repeated in 

front of the altar of Our Lady by the nuns and the girls of 
Notre Dame and St. Mary’s Colleges, till the chanting of the 

“ Miserere” anncunced the arrival of the coffin, which was 
placed before the high altar. 

The High Mass of Requiem was celebrated by Bishop 
Cowgill in the presence of the Bishops of Middlesbrough, 
Liverpool, Southwark, Shrewsbury, Hexham and Newcastle, 
and the Auxiliary Bishop of Salford. The chief mourners were 
the three brothers of the dead Bishop—Canon Jas. Gordon, 
Father Charles Gordon, and Mr. J. Gordon. Among the two 
Tundred priests who were in the sanctuary were: Provost 
Motler, Vicar-General ; Canon Earnshaw, Canon M. 
McAuliffe, and Canon S. Dolan (Huddersfield) ; Dean Dolan, 


Dean Hewison, Dean Shine, and Dean Hall (Hull); the 
other priests present were: the Rev. Dr. de Stoop and the Rev. 
Dr. Bray (professors at Leeds Seminary), the Rev. W. Bodkin, 
S.J. (rector), and the Rev. J. Rickaby (Stonyhurst College), the 
Right Rev. Mgr. Brown, Mgr. Canon Boulaye, V.G. (Salford), 
the Rev. Jos. Broadhead (Ushaw College), Canon Colling- 
wood, the Rev. T. Courtney, the Rev. D. O’Ryan, and the Rev. 
P. J. Dowling (Sheffield). Canon Glover, a very old friend of 
the deceased, was too far away and too ill to be able to attend. 
The Orders represented were the Society of Jesus, the Society 
of St. John of God, the Benedictines, the Dominicans, the 
Vincentians, and the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. The Lady 
Chapel was occupied by the girl students of Notre Dame and 
Mcunt St. Mary’s Colleges, Leeds. 

The City of Leeds was represented by the Lord Mayor (Mr. 
W. Middlebrook, M.P.), wearing his chain of office, and the Town 
Clerk (Mr. R. E. Fox), who occupied a seat in the body of the 
sanctuary, along with Sir George J. Cockburn. Many well- 
known people were among the members of the congregation, 
including Sir Joseph Radcliffe, Bart. and Lady Radcliffe 
(Rudding Park), Colonel Coghlan, C.B., Mr. J. H. Eastwood 
(the architect of St. Anne’s Cathedral), Dr. McCann, Major 
Tempest, Dr. Burnett, Dr.*Wiseman, Dr. Sutcliffe (Leeds), © 
Alderman Cash (Bradford), and Dr. Clarke (Leeds), Mr. D. A. 
Cruse, Councillor W. A. Byrne, and Mr. F. Gerhartz (Belgian 
Consul at Bradford). f 

The Leeds Catholic Federation, the Leeds Catholic 
Club, and the St. Vincent de Paul Society sent resprentatives, - 
and the Vicar of Leeds (Dr. Bickersteth) was represented by 
the Rev. W. F. Long. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., 
of Pope’s Hall, Oxford. s 


FATHER RICKABY’S SERMON. 


‘*But do thou, O man of God, pursue justice, piety, faith, charity, 
patience, mildness. Fight the good fight of faith; lay hold of life 
everlasting, whereunto thou art called, and hast confessed that good 
confession before many witnesses ” (I Tim. vii. II, 12). 

A civil funeral recalls the past career of the deceased, and the glories 
of his achievements: it may further be wet with the tears of those to 
whom his death has come as a bereavement. 


in all that; for grace embraces whatever is good in nature. But 


further, a Christian funeral looks beyond this world; it follows the ere 


spirit of him that is gone in its passage before the throne of God. And 
this is eminently a Christian funeral of a Christian bishop, his mortal 
remains lying in his own cathedral, with his brother bishops around 
bim, and his canons, and the priests of his diocese, and crowds of his 


faithful flock, and the sympathy of the whole of his episcopal city. — 


When a good man dies, and heaven opens to receive him, we feel as 
though some little of the glory of the place streamed down upon 
this earth. We feel that we have an interest there, a friend has gone as 
an envoy before. Heaven is not a strange place, for it is full of our 
friends, full of the canonised saints our patrons, full too of those 
uncanonised good men whom in the course of years it has been our 
privilege to know and love.- A saint in heaven, whether canonised or 
not, is as a golden chain let down, binding earth to the foot of God’s 
throne. 


Christ and the Church. For the Church is not in this world alone ;_ 
the smaller portion of it is here, bearing the name of the Church 
Militant ; but the greater and better portion of the Church is in 
heaven, the Church Triumphant, nor must we forget the Church 
Suffering. ex 

Words are not needed to show what a good man, a good bishop and 
pastor he has been, whose mortal remains are now lying before the 
altar. For yourselves you can apply to him every word of my text, 
describing what a bishop, ‘fa man of God,” that is, God’s man, or 
agent, should be. You know his justice, his piety in public and in 
private, his faith, and the good fight that he has fought for the faith, 
especially the faith of the children in the schools of his diocese. Let 
me say a word on his charity, patience and mildness. I know him 
well : he has been a father and a friend to me from my early youth, 
for half a century; and this I will say of him that, while he hated 
pride, as God hates pride, the onesin that makes it impossible to deal 
with God, he had that quality required in a ‘“‘high priest ” of being 
able to ‘‘ have compassion on them that are ignorant and do err” 
(Heb. v. 2). If I had been bowed down with a bond of guilt on my 
soul, Iknow of no man to whom I would more willingly have gone 
and made a clean breast of it than to the late Bishop of Leeds. ‘ 

It is said sometimes that Catholicism is inconsistent with the 
character of an Englishman. If it were so I could only say ‘‘ So much 
the worse for the character of an Englishman.” That would have to 
go in exchange for that union in Christ, wherein ‘‘ there is no Greek 
and Jew, barbarian, Scythian, but Chris‘ all things and in all” 
(Col. iii. 11).. Such a sacrifice St. Paul was prepared to make of the 
privileges of his Jewish birth, ‘‘a Hebrew of Hebrews”; ‘* but,” he 
adds, ‘‘ what advantages I had, these have I reckoned for the sake of 
Christ loss” (Phil. iii, 4-8). The sacrifice of our national character 
would be worth making for Christ, but it has not to be made. There 
was no better Englishman, none who bore more markedly the charac- 
teristics of his race, than the late Bishop of Leeds; and with him I 
would mention two other bishops, his contemporaries, now also with 
God, Bishop Ullathorne, late of Birmingham, and Bishop Wilkinson, 
late of Hexham and Newcastle. I was honoured with the confidence 
of all three. They made a trio of thorough Englishmen, penetrated 
with the spirit of the Catholic Church and of the episcopal character 
which they bore. And what wonder? Was not the English race 
formed aud compacted for a thousand years within the bosom of the 
Catholic Church? Is not ours the ancestral religion, the religion of 
Bishop Gordon’s predecessors in the great Yorkshire see of his patron, 
St. William, Archbishop of York, cn the eve of whose feast he was 


A Christian funeraltakes 


When agood man is taken from us, only his sensible presence _ 
and companionship is withdrawn ; he is still with usin the unity of ~ 
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much nearer heaven than earth is; it is a land where God reigns 


[a what shall I say of a bishop’s reward? An English Carmelite nun of 
__ the eighteenth century, Sister Margarite Mostyn, declared that God had 


ce 


all, is greater than the glory that Lucifer lost by his fall. I do not give 


; _ the vision of St. John (Apoc. iv. 4), where he sees seated around the 


_ four-and-twenty elders, in white garments, wearing golden crowns. 
__ bishops. Round the throne of the Eternal ‘* Pastor and Bishop of our 


_ the likeness of Christ has stood out in them more prominently than in | 
other men. And now they are with Christ, close to Christ, closer 


; BF rest, not the rest of inaction, but a restful activity, calling forth the 


consumed. The firm anticipation of it is their happiness : but the con- 


souls: pray we for the soul of William, by the grace of God late 
__ Bishop and Pastor of this Church of Leeds. Is it too much to hope, 
_ for one upright and conscientious as he ever was in the discharge of all 
episcopal duty, that even by Thursday next, the joyous feast of Corpus 
Christi, his soul may enter, not by sacramental emblems but by vision 


_ cession to Killingbeck Cemetery, Te Yorkshire Post says : 
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‘taken away ; of St. Paulinus and St. Wilfrid, and St. John of Beverley ; 
of Archbishops Scrope and Grey, and others who helped to 1aise the 
fabric of the Minster, and whose remains rest within its walls, faithful 
Catholics, good Englishmen, Yorksbire hearts sound and true? 
I have now this question to ask: Why bury a good man with these 
penitential psalms, these trappings of woe, these utterances of sorrow 
for sin, these cries for mercy? The answer is that holiness is one thing 
and expiation another. A holy soul may have much to expiate. We 
‘Catholics believe in purgatory not as a place where holiness is given or 
increased—holiness, or the sanctifying grace of God can only be 
gained on earth—but as a place where expiation is made to God’s 
justice. A soul of a lower degree of holiness may pass to heaven with 
little or no stay in purgatory ; a soul of higher holiness may be detained 
there long, though in the end it ascends to a correspondingly higher 
place in heaven. It is no part of Catholic teaching that priests, bishops, 
or even popes are free from sin. Every priest, before ascending to the 
altar, has to make in the Confiteor his confession of sin. When he 
takes into bis hands the bread to be consecrated he craves pardon ‘ for 
my innumerable sins and offences and negligences.” Great is the 
merit of the priestly state, especially of the priesthood in its fulness, 
which is the episcopate ; but great, too, is the responsibility. You may 
have heard blessed John Avila’s saying of a priest who died on the first 
anniversary of his ordination, mz/tum portat ad judicem, ‘*he carries 
much before the judgment seat.” Itis certain that for every sin, great 
-or small, satisfaction must be paid to Ged by the sinner either in this 
life or in the next. What degree of satisfaction any given soul at its 
departure may still owe to the divine justice we can never know. There- 
‘fore, as we love that soul, we never cease to pray for it; yet without 
sadness, for, first, the soul may even now be in heaven ; secondly, ifin 
“purgatory it is sure of heaven ; thirdly, purgatory is a blessed place, 
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without contradiction, where the strain of faith is over, where there is 
- no temptation nor possibility of sin, where, though there be pain, there 

is also probably joy and consolation too, sweeter than anything we 

‘can taste on earth, 

_ After all, purgatory is but a place of passage, an avenue leading up 

to our eternal home. I have spoken of a bishop’s responsibilities : 


assured her that the glory in heaven of any priest, who saves his soul at 
_ this revelation as absolutely credible: there is nothing of faith about 
it : accept it or reject it as you please. But I find a certain probability 
about it, as well in the consideration of the high graces of the priest- 
hood, and the conformation of the priest, as such, to Christ, as also in 


throne of Our Saviour in heaven, like Canons around their Bishop, 


These elders are taken by commentators to signify the Christian 
Pees above all the priesthood in its fulness, as it exists in the 


souls” (1 Pet. ii. 25) are seated, sharers of His majesty, the bishops of 
all ages from the apostolic to our own. Their labours have been great, 


than otber men, sharing the reward granted to Christ as Man in the 
vision of the Holy and Undivided Trinity. For that vision is eternal 
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highest powers of the supernaturalised soul, the soul seeing God, 
Joving God, possessiag God, and inasmuch as God is infinite, finding 
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hunger and thirst after this blessed vision, the souls in purgatory are 





_ tinued delay of it is their greatest pain. Pray we then for these holy 


face to face, into the full glory of his Lord? Brethren, you will join 
with me in the recital of this the Church’s prayer: ‘‘ Grant, O Lord, 
that the soul of Thy servant, Bishop William, which thou hast with- 
drawn from the toilsome battlefield of this life, Thou wouldst allow to 
be partaker with Thy saints. Amen,” 


THE INTERMENT. 


Describing the scene outside the Cathedral and the pro- 


Outside the Cathedral a great crowd of reverent onlookers 
awaited the exit of the procession to the dead Bishop’s rest- 
ing place. For an hour or more before the Requiem had 
ended, Cookbridge-street, from St. Anne’s to the corner of 
Park-lane, was thronged with thousands of people—a wholly 
subdued and respectful gathering. The procession to Killing- 
beck was one of the most striking religious ceremonials Leeds 

- has ever seen. Particularly impressive was the gathering of 
children about two thousand strong, who headed the last 
earthly journey of their Spiritual Father. From tender 
ages to early youth, the budding life of the Church 
was represented. Children of all classes of society 
mingled to pay a last tribute to the departed Bishop. 
All the Catholic schools of the City sent their scholars, and 
many of them wore the symbols of societies to which they 

belong. Little girls wearing the white veil, with a head-dress 
of black ribbon, of the children of St. Mary and of Notre 
Dame were a conspicuous and moving feature of the procession ; 
and among the lads there was a number who carried badges 
of red with a medal attached, showing their adherence to their 
faith. There were many delays in marshalling this procession 
of a mile and a half in lengtb, and the children were pulled up 
a number of times before the outward march was really entered 
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upon. It threatened rain, too, but the storm held off, and the 
children reached St. Patrick’s Church at the bottom of York- 
road in safety. There they left the cortége. Representatives 
of various organisations followed the children, and afterwards 
came the ecclesiastics, the priests, to the number of about two 
hundred, in cassock and surplice, carrying candle and book, 
being followed by the Bishops in purple vestments. Immediately 
behind walked the new Bishop (Dr. Cowgill), in black robe and 
white mitre, and the mourners followed in a long line of coaches. 
Through dense lines of respectful and reverent people, the 
procession went slowly up Guildford-street into New Briggate, 
and along the broad new street which links up York-road with 
New Briggate. Here, at the York-road end, the priests entered 
the coaches, and the last journey to the Killingbeck Cemetery 
was begun. Throughout the length of York-road each side- 
walk was deeply lined with spectators, and with few exceptions 
the blinds of houses facing on to the street were drawn. Slowly 
the lengthy procession wound its way towards Killingbeck, 
where, for some considerable time, a great crowd had been 
assembled for the purpose of witnessing the final rites. Several 
members of the West Riding Constabulary were present, but 
the solemnity of the occasion was in itself sufficient to secure 
perfect order. During the hours of waiting the sky had been 
heavily overcast, and there were a few dropsofrain, but as the 
procession neared the entrance gates of the cemetery the sun 
came forth again, and the concluding portion of the service took 
place in brilliant sunshine. The grave lay at the foot of the 
massive crucifix which stands at the head of the main avenue, 
the only other vault in this portion of the cemetery being that 
of Father Collingwood. Thither the coffin was borne, preceded 
by Bishops, priests, and the Cathedral choir, the priests each 
carrying a lighted candle. 


AT THE GRAVESIDE. 


_ The scene at the graveside was most impressive. In a wide 
circle surrounding the central group of Bishops, the white 
surpliced figures of the priests acted as a barrier to the great and 
reverent crowd of mourners, and in the centre the Bishops 
gathered around the coffin with the crucifix towering overhead. 
It was a ceremony which visibly affected many present. After 
the last prayer for the dead, Bishop Cowgill said “De Pro- 
fundis” in English. The only floral tribute was an anchor of 
white flowers and purple ribbon, attached to which was a card 
bearing the following words : “ Masses 1,000 ; Holy Communions 
1,000 ; Rosaries 1,000 ; Stations of the Cross 1,000. Requiescat 
in Pace. From the Sisters and pupils of Notre Dame. A 
bouquet of spiritual flowers for the dead.” R.I.P. 








THE CATHOLIC WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE SOCIETY. 


INAUGURAL MEETING. 


At the Kensington Town Hall, on Saturday last, this Society 
held its Inaugural Meeting. There was a crowded attendance, 
and Miss FITZGERALD, of Bedford College, occupied the chair. 
She congratulated the Society on the numerous membership, 
and hoped that it would increase. She then gave a short 
review of the objects of the Society, and read a letter from the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, in reply to one from the Society thank- 
ing him as Catholics for his active support. His lordship said 
that he was proud to be of service, that the Lady Mayoress 
desired officially to join the Society, and wished it speedy 
success. She also thanked Zhe Tad/ef for its firm attitude 
towards it in spite of the general Press boycott. 

Mrs. MORGAN DOCKRELL spoke of Catholics wishing to 
keep aloof from public questions, and their narrow outlook as 
_to which Protestant friends complained. She referred to 
Catholic women saints who had fought for liberty. Replying 
to the assertion that women should keep out of politics, she 
reminded them that we had the ridiculous spectacle before us 
of members discussing in the House whether babies should 
wear flannelette, whether they should sleep with their mothers 
or in cradles, and how little boys should be prevented from 
smoking cigarettes, while serried ranks of police were busy 
keeping back the women outside the House, who clamoured to 
have a voice in these questions. She said that care of sick 
poor children and the aged used to be in the hands of women, 


while now men kept all hospital, Poor Law, prison and asylum” 


management in their own hands. It was no use telling of 
chivalry with white slave traffic, and ruin of little girls, and 
economic slavery of women as itis at present. She greatly 
blamed and repudiated militant methods. 

The treasurer, MIsS WHATELY, then made a short appeal for 
funds for the hire of rooms for meetings, for printing expenses, 
for procession bannerettes, and told that four of the banners 
had been lent for processions by the National Suffrage 
Societies, and the Society banner made and presented by Miss 
Gadsby. A collection was then taken. 

__ MR. JOSEPH CLAYTON began his speech by saying that 
if we read accounts of Catholic Emancipation we should 
find all the same abuse of methods and fears as were 
so effectively exposed and ridiculed by Sydney Smith. He 
quoted Mr, Hilaire Belloc’s book on the French Revolution, 
and the author’s argument proving that government can- 
not be carried on by physical force. Mr. Clayton said 
we were none of us born with any rights except the 
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right of fies will, with which we were to achieve our liberty, 
spiritual, moral, social, &c.; that in olden times men and 
women who provided troops claimed to be represented in the 
councils; that the right to vote had always been based on 
taxation, and that women had that equal right now as ever; 
that the lowering of women’s position was a remarkable trait of 
of all those men and women who had broken all their own vows 
first, such as Martin Luther; and that those opposed to religion 
were equally opposed to women’s rightful status. He also 
praised Zhe Tad/et—all honour to it for its impartial and fair 
attitude—and said it was the oldest Suffrage paper. He 
reminded them that for Catholics there was an inheritance of 
slander, misrepresentation, and constant struggle for liberties ; 
that they especially were pledged to love and support their neigh- 
bours, and should avoid unfairness, injustice and prejudice in 
their dealings with them. He alluded to people who said they 
wished to keep religion free from politics, and he asked if any- 
body would venture to maintain that if Frenchwomen had had 
the vote, their Government would have dared to pass the 
Religious Associations Law. . Catholic religious education in 
our schools had perhaps been saved so far by the large numbers 
of Lancashire Catholics. The prejudice against convents, the 
present views concerning marriage as a mere unnecessary legal 
contract, were all points for Catholic concern. Popular opinion 
might at any moment be swayed as to these matters. And how 
would Catholics absolve themselves, or how would it avail them 
to have held aloof and not taken measures to defend their faith 
and support the women who would doso? He paid a warm 
tribute to militant measures, and also alluded to Catholic women 
saints. He said that the leaders of the Suffrage Movement had 
suffered and sacrificed themselves as much for their liberty as 


the saints for their faith, and concluded by asking whether if — 


it were right to give women the vote, it could be refused on 
the ground that a window had been broken. 

Finally, the Secretary, Miss KENDAL, proposed a vote of 
thanks to speakers on the platform and her helpers in forming 
the Society. She said she was glad they had had speakers both 
for and against the great question of militant methods, and 
welcomed Catholic members of all other societies, but wished 
to point out that when representing the Catholic Society militant 


methods must not be employed, as the Society was purely 


educational. 

Great interest and enthusiasm prevailed throughout the 
meeting. One lady stood up and informed the audience that 
two members had come all the way from Lancashire in order 
to be present. 





THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE, 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Incorporated Society of the Crusade of Rescue held its Sixth 
Annual Statutory General Meeting, on Friday last, in the Cathedral 
Hall, Westminster. The Archbishop presided. Among those present 


were the Administrator, Father Bans, Father Collins, Mr. Tippar ~ 
(secretary), Father Donald Skrimshire, Father Campbell, Father | 


Whelan, Father Doyle, the Rev. Dr. Herbert Vaughan, Father Carton 
de Wiart, Lady Muriel Watkin, Lady Paget, Miss Riley, Miss Mere- 
wether, Miss Buchanan, Miss de Fillippi, Mr. Allen, Mr. Payn, Mr. 
Betty, Mr. Prendergast, Mr. A. C. Dunlop, and others. 3 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and signed, 
the Archbishop called on Father Bans to make his report. 


STATEMENT BY FATHER BANS. 


Father Bans, in his statement of general policy, said: ‘* With 1910 
the Society entered upon a new era alter completing fifty years of 
development. The general policy of the Society and the financial 


basis on which that policy depended for its realisation demanded more _ 


effective correlation. The parting of the ways had been reached, 
hesitancy was no longer possible ; the straight, onward path of con- 
tinuous development must be pursued, or a retrograde curve of diminish- 
ing efficiency taken. The period of panic appeals had passed. The 
policy of the open door had been unanimously and definitively adopted. 
The logical sequel was, subject to the nature of voluntary charity, to 
make stable and adequate financial provision. The Crusade must be 
prosecuted to a finish, the war-chest must be supplied. That was the 


situation that determined the work of the year, which may be sum- — 


marised under the heads of Concentration, Amalgamation, and Financial 
Reorganisation.” In the way of concentration two important advances. 
were made during the year: first, the acquisition, for £7,950, of a site 
of 276 acres in Essex on which to concentrate all the scattered Homes 
and works of the Society, which property has been placed on mortgage ;. 
and secondly, the opening of the Central Offices, which are complemen- 
tary to the Concentration scheme. The Central Offices were erected 
at a cost of £11,012 gs. 8d., and mortgaged to the North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company for £10,000. _ Besides accommodation 
for the clerical staff, they supply a Receiving Home specially adapted 
for the purpose of a Clearing House for the reception, classification and 
distribution of the children who are brought into the care of the Society. 
In the same building is also carried on the work of St. Vincent’s Press. 
These two works, the Central Offices in London and the Concentration 


Homes at Roydon in Essex, are calculated greatly to facilitate the 


business of the Society and add to the efficiency and economy of 
administration. The amalgamation was announced of the Portsmouth 
Rescue Society with the Crusade. With reference to Financial 
Reorganisation, Father Bans had important announcements to make. 
The situation last year had become intolerable, stability and sufficiency 
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‘of income an absolute necessity. Emergency appeals had run their 
-course, and as a source of income had lost their force. Assured income 
or collapse were the alternatives. He placed the matter in the hands 
of the Archbishop, who took instant and fruitful action, His Grace 
convened a meeting of rectors, issued a pastoral letter, requested 
collecting-boxes to be placed in the churches, and commissioned Father 
Bans to preach the Crusade in every mission. The pastoral letter 
‘urged that £16,000 was a yearly call that would not diminish, that 
Cardinal Vaughan pledged himself to the work on faith in the generosity 
-of the people ; if that failed the work must fail. That there was no other 
Source of income, no Diocesan Funds available, and therefore two 
needs presented themselves, an Endowment Fund and an immediate 
-and large increase in the number of regular annual subscribers. Surely, 
said the Archbishop, ‘‘ even in the archdiocese alone it ought not to be 
‘impossible to find sixteen thousand generous souls able and ready to 
‘contribute each one pound to this all-important charity.” The pastoral 
gave a great impetus to the work, and the ground was prepared for 
preaching the Crusade. 

The Report showed the monthly average number of children in 
residence in the Homes for the year as 905°6. The cases of 954 
children were dealt with in the course of the year, the children dis- 
charged numbering 316. The children under 18 on the books in 
‘Canada were 247, and this mode of disposing of the children leaving 
the Homes continues to be most gratifying in its permanent results. 
Father Bans announced a deficit on December 31, 1910, of £8,396 I03s., 
‘an increase of £2,000 in the overdrawn account, which showed an 
expenditure for the year of £16,284 17s. 11d. 

Father Carton de Wiart moved the adoption of the report, Mr. 
Hunter offered some criticism of it, and Father Donald Skrimshire 
seconded the motion, which was carried wem. con. Six retiring 
members of the Council and the auditor were re-elected. 

Father Skrimshire moved a vote of thanks to the Archbishop. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENCOURAGEMENT. 


His Grace in response, in words of congratulation and encourage- 
ment, said they were met under very hopeful circumstances. He 
‘could only repeat what he had previously said, that the work was a 


__ Necessary one, that the pledge given by his predecessor was dependent 


on the freewill offerings of the people for its fulfilment, there was no 
other source of income, and if the generosity of the people failed the 
work must fail. Efe commended Father Bans on his success in 
preaching the Crusade, which he took up with diffidence, but in 
which he had become one of the most earnest and best known 
preachers in London, and he encouraged him to go on earnestly with 
-equal results in the future. If the whole of the archdiocese took the 
matter up he was convinced there would be no difficulty in raising 
the necessary amount of £16,000. He was quite certain it could be 
found once the need was realised, and in a few years he believed the 
yearly offerings would be commensurate with the work and make it 
self-supporting. He congratulated Father Bans heartily, and com- 
mended the work to the appreciation of the clergy and the people. 





SOCIAL AND PERSONAL. 
een eae 


The Anniversary Requiem Mass for Cardinal Vaughan will 
take place in Westminster Cathedral on Monday, June 26, at 11.15, 


Lady Ninian Crichton-Stuart, being still far from strong after 
her recent illness, is obliged to cancel all her engagements for the 
rest of the season. 


The Dowager Countess of Granard and Lady Eva and Lady 
Margaret Forbes have arrived from Ireland at the Hotel Curzon, 
‘Curzon-street. | 


Lord and Lady Mowbray and Stourton have arrived at the 
York Hotel, Albemarle-street. 


Lady Arundell of Wardour has arrived at 15, Grosvenor- 
‘crescent, Hyde Park-corner, for the Coronation. 


Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Fitzherbert have arrived at 
9, West Halkin-street, Belgrave-square. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Turville-Petre have arrived at 42, Lowndes- 
street, which they have taken for a few weeks. 


The marriage arranged between Harold Patrick Martin, of 
Alipore, Calcutta, second son of-the late Sir Acquin Martin and of 
‘Lady Martin, and Maud, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Taylor 
Ramsden, of Middleton Tower, King’s Lynn, will take place on 
Tuesday, the 27th inst., at the Catholic Church at King’s Lynn. 


Mr. H. W. D. Gallwey, formerly of the Oratory School, was 
among those who represented Oxford in the lawn-tennis matches 
cagainst Cambridge. 


Mr. Mark Sykes is concluding his election campaign from 
the Royal Station Hotel, Hull. 


Colonel Bulfin, late A. A. G. of Cape Colony, has been 
appointed to command the Essex Territorial infantry brigade. 


The Archbishop has announced to the clergy that the Holy 
Father has been pleased to dispense from the law of abstinence all 
those, juveniles and adults, who visit the Crystal Palace on Friday, 
June the 30th. This dispensation applies only to those who take their } 
meals within the Palace grounds, and nowhere else. 


The Oratory Boys’ Brigade have been officially invited to 
send. a detachment to the County Cadet Battalion which has been 
formed for the Coronation, and will line the streets on both June 22 and 
une 23. The Battalion will be encamped at the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, from June 21 until the evening of June 23. 
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Dining Room in a Country Cottage by Heal & Son 


- COUNTRY » 
* COTTAGE « 
FURNITURE 


Hos the furnishing of the 
- country cottage in plain, 
though completely comfort- 
able manner, Heal & Son 
have designed a delightful 
type of cottage furniture 
—simple without _ being 
in any degree mannered. 
Heal Cottage Furniture 


is essentially economical, 


For examples the pieces shown 


above in plain oak costs 
Dining Table, 2 ft. 6 ins.x6 ft. $210 0 
Dresser, 4 ft. 6 in. wide £615 0 
Rush-bottomed Chair £012 6 
do. Armchair Slee. 6 
Bench, 6 ft. long £1 5 0 


** Cottage Furniture” booklet 
sent free by post on request 


LONDON, W. 
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A Cottage Dining Room by Heal & Son 
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TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 





BIRTHS. : 
KING.—On Wednesday, May 31, at ‘‘ Innisfail,” Gibraltar, to Mr. and Mrs. 
H. J. King (née Agius), a daughter. e 3 
RHODES.—On the rith inst., at s7, Cathcart-road, S.W., the wife of Ignatius 
Rhodes, Combe House, Presteign, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


EAUDE—WILSON.—On the 6th inst., at St. Francis’ Church, Long Eaton, by 
the Rev. Charles Croucher, G. H. Eaude, of Southport, to Agnes, elder daughter of 
Joseph Wilson, Esq., of Cleve Lodge, Long Eaton. 

HARDCASTLE—LOCKYER.—On the r4th inst., at the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, Holloway, John Herschel Hardcastle, Captain (late) Royal Artillery, to 
Agnes Mary Lockyer (née Dowd). 


DEATHS. 


DALE.—Of your charity pray for the soul of Edward S. Dale, Barrister-at-Waw, 
late I.C.S., who died at Hillsboro’, Sandgate, Kent, on the 13th inst., aged 89, 
fortified with the Rites of the Church. R.I.P. 

DICHAMP.—At Stonyhurst, on the rrth inst., Father Peter Dichamp, S.J.» 
fortified with the Rites of Holy Church. R.I.P. 

McSHEEHY.—On the 4th inst., at La Retraite, Weston-super-Mare, Mary, 
widow of the late J. T. McSheehy, Resident Magistrate, Ireland, in her 67th year. 
R.1,P. Irish papers please copy. 








CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at os. per inch depth. 








CHURCH of the JESUIT FATHERS, 
FARM-ST., BERKELEY-SO., W. 


A Course of Sermons by 
FatHER BAMPTON, S.]J., 
at 12 noon—The Four Festivals of June. 
June 4. “The Holy Spirit.” 
3) - zr. “The- Blessed Trinity.” 


» «& “The Blessed Sacrament.” 


Wwe aon dhe Sacred” Heart.” 





CORPUS » CHRISTI. CGHURGH:. 
MAIDEN-LANE, STRAND, W.C. 


The Forty Hours’ Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament will begin on Tuesday, June 13. 


Tuesday: | Mass of Exposition at 10 am. In the 
Evening, at 8 p.m., Devotions, 
Wednesday: Mass pro Pace at 10 am. In the 
Evening, at 8 p.m., Devotions. 
Thursday: Feast of Corpus Christi. 
Solemn High Mass at 12 noon. Sermon 


by the Very Rev. Mgr. R. H. Benson, 
M.A. In the Evening, at 8 p.m., Special 
Devotions and Sermon. 


ON SUNDAY, JUNE 18, THE SUNDAY WITHIN THE 
OCTAVE OF CORPUS CHRISTI, THERE WILL BE 
SERMON BY THE RIGHT REV. J. S. VAUGHAN, 
BISHOP-AUXILIARY OF SALFORD, AT 12 NOON. 





CORPUS -GCHRIST?: CHU RE, 
MAIDEN-LANE, STRAND, W.C. 
Sunday, June 18: 


The Right Rev. Bishop VaucHaNn will preach at the 
Noon Mass. 





A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


SUNDAY, June 18, 1911. —Preachers: 12 noon, Father 
BAMPTON, S.J. 4p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Wednesday, June 21, 8.30 
p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, June 23, 3.30 p.m., Father CHARLES 


NICHOLSON, S.J. 


' ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 
MV ONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON will preach at 


the 12-15 Mass, end at the Evening Service at 7 on all the Sundays in June. 


RETREATS. 


CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July 1, 
1911. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother, 





CONVENT F.C.J.. GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, LONDON, W. 


A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given from July 25 to 
July 30 by the Rey. C. NICHOLSON, S.J. Applications to be made to 
the Rev. Mother. 





CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF THE CENACLE, ALEXANDRA PARK, 
: MANCHESTER. 

ae RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 

Saturday, July 8, 9 a.m. 


Father F. M. DE ZULUETA, S.J., from Monday, July 3, 8 p.m., to 
Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 


DOORESELE ABBEY, GHENT, BELGIUM. 


RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given in French by 
the Rev. MAURICE PERIER, S.J., from July 31 to August 4. Confessions 
heard in English. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 


CONVENT OF THE CENACLE, 63, STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N, 


A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rey. 
< Father G. POLLEN, S.J., from Monday, July 3, to Saturday, July 8. Apply 
to the Rev. Mother. : 








Preliminary Announcement. 
Sel OM 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONGRESS 
will be held at 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7tb, Sth August, rorz, 


under the Presidency of his Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF 
WESTMINSTER, supported by the Catholic Bishops of 
England and Wales. 


MASS MEETINGS will be held in the 
WHITE CITY, NorTHUMBERLAND-ROAD, on Friday, 


August 4, Sunday, August 6, and Monday, August 7. 
Addresses by distinguished Speakers. Be. 
CATHOLIC SOCIETIES will hold Sectional Meet- 


ings and discussions on religious, scientific and social 


questions in Rutherford College, Bath-lane, on Saturday, ys 


August 5th, and Monday, August 7th. 


SPECIAL SERVICES AND SERMONS Morning 
and Evening in St. Mary’s Cathedral, and all local 
churches on Sunday, August 6. 


Lull information in Congress Handbook, to be published 
shorily. 


Local Secretaries: The Rev. H. Mackin, St. Bede’s, Jarrow. The 


Rev. J. Thorman, St. Andrew’s, Newcastle. } 


Mr. Thomas Dunn, 68, Fern Avenue, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. . . 


Reduced Railway Fares to Newcastle from all parts. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28 


Opening of the New Home of the 
Guardian Angels by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


All interested in the work of rescue 
carried on by the Sisters of the Little 
Company of Mary at go, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, as well as 
those who are unacquainted with the 
Home, are cordially invited. 
15, Marlborough-place, Abbey-road, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
3—6 o'clock. Tea and Refreshments free. 





THE CORONATION. 


ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL HOUSE, Westminster Bridge-road, 
London, 8.E. 

The Royal Procession through London on June 23, 1911, will pass St. George’s 

Cathedral House. 

Seats and Private Rooms to view the Procession. 

Luncheon will be provided for a limited number. Only a few Seats and Rooms 


Seats from Two Guineas. 


to be let. Apply early. Ticket Holders’ Special Entrance in Lambeth-road. 
The whole of tke proceeds will go to pay for the New Heating Apparatus for 
the Cathedral, and for the expensive but necessary sanitary alterations. 

Apply Mr. S. G. Perry, 71, Westminster Bridge-road, London, S.E. 
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ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 








DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 


WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities, 


Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 








ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, 
NORTH STAFFS (COTTON HALL). 


Centre for Oxford Locals. 
Commercial and Classical Courses. 
Apply Very Rev. Canon HyMeErs, 





Conducted by English Fathers of the Benedictine Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


 $T. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College 


LADYGROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


_Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he bas built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard hall, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 





' Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
ft is very highly recommended. 








GREGORIAN CHANT. 


FREE LESSONS DURING SUMMER. 


A Catholic gentleman, an examiner on the staff of the London College 
of Music, made a month’s stay in Filey lately and attended the services 
at St. Mary’s Church (with great regularity). On his return home he 
wrote to the priest in charge: ‘‘The Catholic laity and many of the 
clergy need much education, not only to wean them from the vulgar 
musical taste of the past, but also to inspire them with loyalty to the 

_ principles enunciated by the Centre of Unity in the Motu Proprio, It 
‘has been mortifying to find apparently so little respect paid to authority. 
Waiting for improvement needs much patience. It was therefore with 
articular pleasure that I heard the Plainsong during my visit to Filey— 
its performance being solemn and devotional, the vocalisation and 
rhythm well studied and understood.” 


Another remarkable judge of music wrote, a few years ago, in one of 
his interesting articles on the small Catholic church at Filey: ‘Too 
often the rules of liturgical chanting are unknown or disregarded, with 
the natural consequence that it loses all its merits. In St. Mary’s the 
old pieces of Gregorian-chant are executed with art and simplicity. 
Then we feel that they express the various aspirations of the Church, 
Spouse of Christ ; we implore with her, we praise with her, we confess 
our faith with her. Only those will appreciate such pure melodies 
whose taste is uncorrupted by musical performances more or less 
theatrical ; and also only those who come really to pray will appreciate 
these melodies of Solesmes, or rather of the Catholic Church.” 


- Encouraged by these appreciations, Father E. Roulin—for several 
years a pupil of Dom Mocquereau, choirmaster at the Abbey of Solesmes 
—intends to give a public lesson on Gregorian Chant twice a week from 
the middle of July to the middle of September in the Catholic Church 
at Filey. All who wish will be free to attend these lessons, They will 
be simple and strictly practical; all will begin by a few ‘‘ vocalises” 
(exercises in voice production). These Father Roulin, who taught them 
for several years at the Abbey of Solesmes, considers absolutely neces- 
sary for the training of the voice, usually unable to sing with softness 
and strength. The execution of a Gregorian piece from the Ayriale 
(Vatican edition) will follow, and without any further delay all those 
attending the lessons will be strongly encouraged to become members of 
the lay-choir and to sing during the Sunday Mass and all the services. 
These future members will perhaps be encouraged by knowing that 
not only does the nuns’ choir in the gallery of the church render the 
old Gregorian melodies well, but that also five or six members of the 
very small Filey congregation form a separate choir and execute the 
Gregorian Chant with art and simplicity. 


Father E. Roulin, the Presbytery, Filey, is willing to give particulars 
about the hotels, houses, apartments. 











NRANCIS TUCKER & CO. 


(PURVEYORS OF BEESWAX CANDLES 
TO WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) 


Have been renowned for 


NEARLY D(}() veans 


AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


Their Beeswax Candles are made 
in all the required percentages and 
are EACH guaranteed to contain 
the percentage of genuine Beeswax 
stamped on them. 














Prick List post free on application to 


THE MANUFACTORY, 
PUTNEY, LONDON, S.W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


—— 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Saturday, June Io, rgrr. 
THE HOLY FATHER AND THE INAUGURATION. 


Last Sunday while the Third Rome was inaugurating its 
unfinished monument on the slope of the Capitol Prince 
Lancelotti, head of one of the great papal families which have 
remained loyal to the Papacy, sent the Holy Father, in the 
name of the Primaria Societa Romana per gli Interessi 
Cattolici, an address of loyalty and devotion, and his Holiness 
there and then took up his pen and wrote the following 
autograph which unmistakably expresses his feelings on the 
subject of the inauguration: “Your Excellency, I thank you 
warmly for the sentiments expressed in your own name and in 
that of all the members of the Primary Roman Society for 
Catholic interests on this day of so much sorrow for me and 
of so much mourning for the Holy Apostolic See. To the 
prayers of all of you I unite my own that the Lord may 
shorten the days of tribulation and convert those who are 
combating the Catholic Church, gathering them under the wings 
of His mercy. And with this hope, as a token of true gratitude 
and special affection I heartily impart the Apostolic Blessing 
to you, and to all your companions and their families. From 
the Vatican, June 4, 1911, Plus PP. X.” 


FIGURES AND FACTS. 


According to the figures printedin the Roman papers some 
200,000 persons from various parts of Italy entered Rome at 


934 
fect aneteeere 
the end of last week and the beginning of this. There is, 
however, reason to believe that the number is considerably 
exaggerated. What is certain is that only a very small per- 
centage indeed of them visited any of the various Expositions, for 
here the numbers are still extraordinarily few. The visitors do 
not seem, either, to have interested themselves excessively in 
the wonderful flights of the aviators. They have just availed 
themselves of the seventy-five per cent. reduction in the railway 
fares to visit the Eternal City, and they have taken practically 
no part in the cinquantenary celebrations which were meant to 
attract them. At the Vatican there were endless applications 
for admission to the Pope’s presence but they were all rejected— 
even those of the flying men who reached Rome from Paris. 
Happily everything has passed off quietly, and there is reason 
for congratulation over the failure of the efforts made secretly 
by the Freemasons to have the inauguration of the Victor 
Emmanuel Monument deferred until September 20 and made 
a violently anti-papal demonstration. 


NEW EXPERIMENTS IN LEGISLATION. 


For a while at the beginning of the week it seemed as if 


Signor Giolitti’s Government were about to come to grief over 
the Insurance Monopoly Bill. Nearly all the important 
papers of the country, beginning with the Corriere della Sera, 
denounced the measure vigorously; many of the Premier’s 
staunchest followers openly expressed their disapproval; the 
official 77iduna admitted the existence of a strong opposition. 
But Giolitti made it known that if the measure were rejected he 
would promptly resign, and last Friday he proved once more 
his great control over the politics of Italy by securing an over- 


whelming majority in the preliminary stage of the launching of 


the Bill. Simultaneously the Cabinet published the text of the 
Parliamentary Suffrage Bill, which will increase parliamentary 
voters from three to nine millions, and which assigns an indem- 
nity of six thousand francs a year to the Deputies. It is said 
that the immediate introduction of the latter Bill was extorted 
from Giolitti by the Socialists as the price of their support for 
the Insurance measure, but it is hard to see why Socialists 
should ask a price for passing the most socialistic measure 
hitherto proposed in Italy. This week, too, the Government 
has carried out its promise to Signor Nathan by presenting a 
measure making a present of about 150,000,000 francs to the 
precarious finances of Rome. It is believed that the Govern- 
ment will content itself with these three projects of legislation, 


supplemented, if time permits, by the introduction of a scheme 


of old-age pensions before going to the country on the new 
franchise. 


CONCERNING THE EXPULSION OF RELIGIOUS. 


“= The Sacred Congregation of Religious continues its legisla- 
tive activity and this week published an important decree 
regulating the expulsion of religious from their orders or 
_ institutes. It contains thirty-one paragraphs and greatly 
simplifies the judicial process which must always precede such 
expulsion. 
serious danger to the community, no religious can be sent back 
to the world unless after having received three solemn warnings 
without avail for some serious offence, and the offence must be 
properly proved before a tribunal consisting of the Superior- 
General and at least four members of his council. Religious in 
holy orders remain suspended after expulsion until they are 
rehabilitated: by the Holy See, and they cannot be admitted into 
their own or any other congregation without a special permission 
from the Congregation of Religious. In the case of nuns and 
sisters who have taken solemn or perpetual vows, no expulsion 
is juridically valid without the confirmation of the Congregation 
of Religious except, again, in case of grave public scandal, when 
the local Ordinary can pronounce immediately on the case, 
which must then be referred at once for confirmation to Rome. 


THE VERDESI SLANDER PUNISHED. 


As was anticipated in the Rome correspondence last week, 
Verdesi has been condemned for his libel accusing Father 
Bricarelli, S. J., of having violated the secret of confession. 
He has appealed against the sentence condemning him to 
imprisonment for ten months, toa fine of 833frs., and to pay 
all the costs of the suit, but it is worth noting that not even 
the newspapers which took up his charge have a word of 
sympathy for him or venture to suggest that the sentence, 
severe as it is, is not perfectly just. Father Bricarelli has 
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received numerous congratulations on the result of the trial, 
and in an audience to which he was summoned the day after 
the verdict, the Holy Father himself expressed great satisfac- 
tion with Father Bricarelli’s conduct throughout. It is hoped 
that this trial will do something to check the recklessness with 
which Anticlerical newspapers in Italy publish slanders on the 
clergy. Some weeks ago the Verdesi incident inspired some 
Rome correspondent of American papers to saddle the same 
charge of violation of the seal of confession upon Don Ciro 
Vitizzi, who is one of the accused in the interminable Camorra 
case which has been going on for the last two months at 
Viterbo, and which will hardly be finished before the end of the 
present year. It is scarcely necessary to say that the con- 
fessional has nothing to do with the position of this unfortunate 
priest, against whom the accusation is that of having given 
misleading evidence to the police to save Alfano, the alleged 
head of the Camorra, and Don Ciro’s godson. 


AN INTERNATIONAL NEWS AGENCY. 


The propagation of calumnies like these has stimulated the 
Catholic Press of America to advocate the establishment of an 
international news agency to supply genuine Catholic news to 
the Press. Apparently something in this direction has already 
been done in Italy, for it is announced that a bureau has been 
opened or is about to be opened in Milan which guarantees to 
supply Roman and Italian news to the Continental Press. 
But hitherto one looks in vain for any tangible sign of its 
activity, and it is quite certain that if it has been really estab- © 
lished this has not been done by meats of a subsidy from the 
Holy See. It is only fair to add that most of the large 
agencies represented in Rome have latterly refrained from 
sending false information. 


ORDINATION OF CONVERT CLERGYMEN. 


This morning in the Pauline Chapel at the Vatican his 
Eminence Cardinal Merry del Val conferred the order of sub- | 
deacon on the Rev. A. R. C. Cocks (formerly vicar of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Brighton), the Rev. H. F. Hinde (formerly 
vicar of the Annunciation, Brighton), the Rev. J. H. Steele 
(formerly chaplain to the Earl of Erne), the Rev. O. P. Henley 
(formerly vicar of Wolverton St. Mary’s), the Revv. E. R. 
Shebbeare and H. Prince (formerly curates at the Annuncia- 
tion, Brighton). Among those who were present at the 
ceremony were his Excellency Mgr. Sogaro, Archbishop of 
Amida, President of the Accademia dei Nobili Ecclesiastici ; 
the Right Rev. Mgr. Zampini, Papal Sacristan ; the Right Rev. 


Mgr. Prior, Auditor of the Sacred Roman Rota; the Rev. — 


Baron von Gerlach, the Rev. H. Barton Brown, the Rev. Father 

Edmund Howell, C.SS.R., the Rev. Father Bernard Howell, 

C.SS.R., and Count Paulo Ceccopieri, Commandant of the 

Papal Gendarmes. At the conclusion of the ceremony break-— 
fast was served in the Sala dei Paramenti, at which his 

Eminence presided. After breakfast the whole party were 

received by the Holy Father in his private library, where they ~ 
remained some twenty minutes in conversation with his 
Holiness, 

NOTES, 

By Letters Apostolic the Holy Father, on the advice of 
Propaganda, has established two new Vicariates Apostolic, one 
of Tai-kou in Corea, the other in Northern Shen-Si in China,— 
The special mission from the Holy Father to H.M. King 
George V., on the occasion of his coronation, will leave Rome 
next Thursday.—The Chamberlains of Cape and Sword on duty 
this week were Captain Bartle Teeling and Mr. S. Walker 
O'Neill, K.C.S.S.—This week his Holiness received in private 
audience Mgr. Pitaval, Archbishop of Santa Fe in the United 
States.—Cardinal Albuquerque y Cavallanti, Archbishop of Rio 
Janeiro, is on a visit to Rome, and has been received in private 
audience by the Holy Father. 





The Catholic Reading Guild held its annual meeting at the 
Sodality Hall, Mount-street, on Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Lister 
Drummond presiding. Our report of the proceedings is unavoidably 
held over. 


THE UP-TO-DATE HOUSEWIFE 
for making her Puddings and Pastry, buys Shredded 
ATORA Beef Suet. It is ready for use, absolutely pure, 
goes further and keeps sweet for months. Your grocer 
sells it. Insist upon ATORA, refuse substituted brands. 
Sole Manufacturers, Hugon and Co. Ltd., Pendleton, 
Manchester. 
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‘Jubilee of his lordship, our Bishop, in a fitting manner. A 


-help—to the sick in hospital, the dying and their friends—and 


-—he wishes for nothing but the prayers of his people. I 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


pei Oe eee 
MR. LACEY AS A CONTROVERSIALIST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


Gift to University College, Dublin.—At a meeting of the 
Governing Body of University College, Dublin, held on 
Monday, a communication was received from the Right Hon. 
Viscount Iveagh, K.P., in which his lordship announced that 
he hoped at an early date to present to the College two plots 
of his property adjoining the site of the late Royal University 
in Earlsfort-terrace, which is now the site of University College, 
for the purpose of facilitating the College in the erection of its 
new buildings. The two plots, amounting to about half-an-acre 
in extent, from their situation, and from the extension thereby 
given to the area on which the new College will be built, form 
an addition to the College site of the greatest value. Lord 
Iveagh desired that this gift should be associated with the names 
of his valued friends the late Right Rev. Mgr. Gerald Molloy 
and the late Rev. James Healy, P.P., Little Bray, and that, with 
the approval of the Governing Body, a record of this associa- 
tion, in the form of a memorial tablet, might be placed in the new 
College buildings. The Governing Body gratefully accepted 
Lord Iveagh’s generous offer. 












































Srr,—Last year Mr. Percy Dearmer published a pamphlet against 
the Papacy called ‘* Reunion and Rome” (Mowbray, Is.) I answered 
it in: ‘*An Anglican on Reunion” (C.T.S., 1d.). He has now 
issued a second edition, unchanged, but with a letter from the Rev. 
T. A. Lacey, M.A., answering my answer. I could write another 
‘pamphlet answering Mr. Lacey ; but that might go on for ever. Iam 
unwilling to engage in controversy with a person for whom I have so 
much respect as I have for Mr. Lacey ; nor do I wish to take up your 
space with what is to a great extent a personal discussion about what I 
said, and he said, and the other man said. But Mr. Lacey has done 
me so much injustice (of course, unwittingly) that I beg for space to 
note, in the shortest possible manner, his mistakes and confusions. I do 
not dispute Mr: Dearmer’s wisdom in calling in a better equipped 
colleague to save his book. But Mr. Lacey was, I think, ill-advised in 
accepting the invitation ; for, apart from the general question of High 
Church Anglicanism, at any rate ‘‘ Reunion and Rome” is a hopeless 
cause. Mr. Lacey does bis best ; it amounts to this : he ignores most 
of the things I said, owns up to three of the least important (pp. 93-95), 
selects six or seven others and throws a little dust about concerning 
them, calls me many hard names and uses certain devices which I am 
afraid I can only describe as mean little controversial tricks, quite: 
unworthy of him. I group my answers under numbers. 

1. Mr. Lacey is very angry; he gets more angry as he goes on. I 
have been “‘ keeping bad company” (93), what I say is ‘vitriol ” (95), 
my answers are an ‘‘appeal to the gallery ” (96) and so on throughout ; 
till at last he accuses me point-blank of ‘‘ complacent falsehood ye 
because I do not agree with him as to whether the Papacy is, or is not, 
a source of unity. On calmer reflection he will, I am sure, remember 
that it is not usual to accuse your opponent of falsehood when he 
disagrees about a general issue. 

2. It isa controversial trick to call my pamphlet an ‘‘ attack” (93). 
If anything is clear it is that Mr. Dearmer made the attack and that 
my answer is a defence. But, of course, one enlists sympathy by 
representing one’s friend as attacked. It is a trick to represent every- 
thing I say as a sneer (102, 103, 105, &c.), or as a gibe or scoffing 
(104). Mr. Dearmer’s violent absurdities against the Pope are 
admitted as serious contributions to Church history: I suppose Mr. - 
Lacey’s sufficiently contemptuous references to me are in his opinion: 
legitimate. But when I show how ill-founded are the accusations, it 
becomes a sneer. I do not sneer. I show quite seriously that Mr. 
Dearmer’s onslaughts betray his own incompetence. I quote asam 
example of the usual Anglican attitude a statement by Bishop Gore. 
I give my reference ; the quotation is exact, it illustrates perfectly 
what I mean. Mr. Lacey only has to say that I ‘*go out of my way 
to sneer at him,” that ‘these gentry (I cannot say I like his style) 
are very fond of sneering at Gore: he seldom gives them a chance of 
doing anything more effective” (p. 100). He should read Dom John 
Chapman’s ‘‘ Bishop Gore and the Catholic Claims.” Or would he 
call all that crushing retort only sneering ? : 

3. His answer to what I say about recognition of Anglican orders is. 
surely also a poor trick. Mr, Dearmer had said: ‘ Arguments 
against the Holy Orders of the Anglican Church are still pressed 
among the less educated Roman Catholics, and believed in by them.” 
I show how absurd a misrepresentation this is, that no one believes in 
their orders except themselves. Mr. Lacey now says that his friend’s 
statement is accurate, that I mutilate it by sticking in the word * only” 
(p. 96). I donot. I quote exactly and afterwards, using that word, 
carefully put it outside the inverted commas. Now I appeal to any 
reasonable person. Does not Mr D.’s_ sentence imply what I 
say, quite plainly? Suppose I said that the Holy Trinity is still 
believed by the more extreme High Anglicans, would not any Anglican 
rightly describe that as a ‘* most culpable misrepresentation.” And 
suppose I then turned round and said: ‘¢ Ah, but I never said, only by 
them.” Would not that be a mean little trick? And _ this is, 
unfortunately, a typical specimen of Mr. Lacey’s attempts to save his 
friend’s face. 

4. He uses a curious device, namely, to imply vaguely what he could 
not possibly say plainly. I say the deposed Catholic bishops under 
Elizabeth were not in communion with their intruded successors. 
‘Does he know their‘mind so well?” says Mr. Lacey (p. 106). If 
this means anything it means, I suppose, that they were. I defy him 
to say so plainly. That there was no communion between the old and 
new hierarchies is perhaps the most glaring fact of the English Refor- 
mation. Of course Mr. Lacey knows this as well as I do. Then 
what does his rhetorical question mean? There are many cases of the 
same thing. I say that heretical and schismatical sects are not part of 
the Church. ‘And are they not? Into what, then, are their members. 
baptised?” is his answer (p. 103). Again I ask, would he dare say 
that Mormons, Calvinists, Shakers, and Jumpers form parts of the 
Catholic Church? I am always trying to understand the Branch 


Silver Jubilee of the Bishop of Limerick.—The Bishop of 
Limerick has now been twenty-five years a bishop, and the 
high appreciation of his character and action, and the universal 
respect in which his lordship is held, have naturally aroused a 
strong desire that something should be done to mark the 
occasion in a befitting manner. Why that is not being done is 
sufficiently explained in the following statement made by the 
Mayor of Limerick at the last meeting of the Town Council : 
“ I feel I am by duty bound to make a statement here to-night 
on a subject of great interest, and which has been in all our 
minds for many months, and that is the celebration of the 


great number, a very great number, of people have approached 
me from the city and county, and from outside our diocese, and 
from different walks in life, and even from people who are not 
members of the Catholic Church, anxious to do honour to our 
distinguished Bishop. Twenty-five years ago he was elected 
with one voice to step from his position as curate at St. 
Michael’s to the very high and trying position of the Lord Bishop 
of this ancient See. How well he has filled this sacred trust 
confided to him you all know. Every work for the advance- 
ment of Limerick and Ireland, educational, industrial, every 
work of charity, mercy, and temperance, had his powerful aid, 
including the housing of the workers. Not only did he give 
his wisdom, he gave his money, and his deep sympathy and 


above all the religious life of his people was his greatest care. 
Then why are we not celebrating the jubilee of his office? 
Because he does not wish and will not allow any celebration 


approached the Bishop on this subject months ago, and his 
answer has been what I havetold you. Other loyal and loving 
friends have approached him, and his answer has been the 
same. Great as is our admiration for and pride in his ability 
and distinction, even greater is our love for the heart and kind- 
ness that is in him; and we most lovingly and heartily con- 
gratulate him on the attainment of his Silver Jubilee as Lord 
Bishop of the historic See of Limerick, and earnestly pray that 
he may be spared for many years to rule over this diocese 
which he loves so well.” At a meeting of the Limerick Harbour 
Board further reference was made to the subject. Mr. Power 
expressed their accord with the Corporation, declaring that in 
regard to the Bishop he reversed Shakespeare’s dictum that the 
evil men do lives after them, and the good is oft interred with 
their bones. The good the Bishop had done would live for him 
and there would be no evil to be interred with his bones. 
The High Sheriff said he and his co-religionists joined in the 
Mayor’s and Mr. Powers remarks. The Bishop was always 
an active man and a practical man, and he took a great interest, 
not only in religious matters but in the public life of the city. 
He could recall the great assistance he gave this Board on the 
occasion of the railway amalgamation, even absolutely drafting 
some of the resolutions for the Board. He (the High Sheriff) 
was at a loss for words to express his admiration of the 
Bishop. . 








St, Hucu’s Homses.—The Duchess of Norfolk held a drawing-room 
meeting on the afternoon of Wednesday, June 7, ata late hour in the 
afternoon, to consider the needs of Mr. Norman Potter’s work among 
boys. Miss Margaret Fletcher spoke with much effect, and Father 
Hugh Benson made a most earnest appeal. Mr. Norman Potter 
described various departments of the work of help and rescue which are 
gathered under the appellation of St. Hugh’s Homes, the headquarters 
being at Clapham. The gist of each speech consisted in the need of 
prompt help for the purchase of a freehold. Several subscriptions were 
made on the spot, and facilities were given for written promises, 
to be collected in due course. It was a private but representative 
meeting of earnest Catholics. No one, however, who heard the life- 
stories of many of the children could fail to be conscious of the glow of 
sympathy which shone upon the meeting. : 
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Theory, and I should be very glad to get from one Anglican a list of 
the sects that are branches. But, of course, he would not say so. As 
for the difficulty from baptism, I do not think I have any right to ask 
you, Sir, to give me space to explain so elementary a point. Mr. 
Lacey will find the answer in any popular explanation of the creed. 
He even tries half-heartedly to defend such preposterous absurdities as 
Leo I. as founder of the Papacy (p. 107) anda reigning Patriarch of 
Moscow (p. 95). It would have been wiser to let these blunders alone. 
5. I must condense into one or two sentences a series of other 
mistakes and misrepresentations I have noted. I say that all the 
Catholic bishops of England, except Kitchin, rejected the Reforma- 
tion. Te tries to catch me by quoting auxiliaries and an Irish bishop 
(p. 106). It is obvious that I speak of diocesan bishops. Continuity 
can only come through diocesans (I say nothing here about orders). 
When one speaks of the bishops or the episcopate of a country, one 
means the diocesan bishops. ‘‘ All the French bishops have agreed ” 
means ‘‘all the ordinaries.” No one would impugn such a statement 
because two or three auxiliaries dissented. He tries to make me con- 
tradict the Vatican Council (p. 97) because I say the Pope’s authority 
covers only faith and morals, the Council says not only faith and 
morals, but also the discipline and government of the Church. It is 
plain that I use ‘‘ morals” in the usual sense, as covering ethically right 
conduct in general, and so including, of course, Canon Law (see my 
context). But Moral Theology is now commonly taught as a separate 
subject from Canon Law, so the Council carefully guards against any 
misunderstanding. Mr. Dearmer’s ‘* complete submission to his dicta- 
tion” remains a gross misrepresentation of the Papal claims. It ¢s 
true that no one has accused Liberius of signing an Arian creed. Does 
Mr. Lacey need to be told the difference between Arian and Semiarian? 
Semiarianism may be called ‘‘perfidia ariana.” The third formula of 
Sirmium is semiarian, and mildly so at that. He should read it. 


Sometimes his confusion is so great that it is hard to see what he 
means. I say that we alone can claim to be universal, and (on another 
page) that the Orthodox claim to be the only true Church. My 
respected (but certainly ardent) opponent thinks there is a contradiction 
here, and says: ‘‘ What sense of responsibility has this man ?” (p. 111). 
There is not the ghost of a contradiction. Universal means existing 
everywhere. The Orthodox do not claim that. They know quite well 
that they have practically no Italian, Spanish, English, French 
adherents, &c. I could tell him, had I space, how they explain that 
the true Church is no longer actually universal. He thinks Mr. 
Dearmer right in condemning our theory of the Church even if he does 
not draw up his (p. tor). He is mistaken. My contention is not that 
‘*Reunion and Rome” is not a treatise de ecclesia. It is that that tract 
contradicts itself absurdly as to what the real Church is, We are 
invited to forsake our theory of the Church and to adopt another. It 
is surely pertinent to point out that that other theory is impossible and 
self-contradictory. And here comes another feeble little rhetorical 

_ device. Mr. Lacey is suspicious of ‘‘our ideas” of the Church, and 
prefers to seek God’s (p. 102). Of course, whoever says ‘four idea” 
means what we believe to be God’s. That cannot contradict itself. 
On p. 100 he confuses being aéove reason with being against it. His 
quotations from Andrutsos (p. 109) are irrelevant ;. they concern what 
would happen if Anglicans turned Orthodox, and illustrate the curious 
Orthodox theory of Economy. Does he dispute that the Orthodox deny 
Anglican Orders? They always re-ordain Anglican clergymen without 
condition. He quotes, against the Papacy as centre of union, Modernism 
and the Congr. de auxiliis, which, on the contrary, show the practical 
advantage of a central authority, the case of antipopes (Avignon) which 
has often enough been shown to be not ad rem (I cannot go into it 
here ; but everyone knows that a schism may be formed by the usurpa- 
tion of any anti-bishop. It would be just as absurd to quote the Non- 
jurors against the unity of the Church of England), and Luther, Calvin, 
and Zwingli, whose schisms were formed because they abandoned the 
Papacy (p. 111). Then comes the amenity about my ‘* complacent 
falsehood.” 

6. The feebleness of Mr. Lacey’s arguments is concealed under 
flowers of rhetoric that adorn nearly every page. ‘*This most logical 
gentleman” (p. 100), ‘It is ingenious, but—” (p. 105), ** I confess 
that I am ata loss for words” (p. 110), ‘*I take a deep breath ” 
(p. 111) &c. This is harmless enough, only rather silly. Mr. Lacey 
must forgive my seeing the humour of his constant accusation that I 
sneer. Iindeed! There is some baby point that I ought to know, 
because it is taught ‘* even in seminaries ” (p. 103). And when he can 
do nothing else he throws in a pleasant expression of contempt. I say 
that inspiration is not the same as assistance. ‘* Most erudite distine- 
tion: and most fatuous! ” is his comment (p.103). Why fatuous ? 
Does he dispute it? Ofcourse not; this is only another rhetorical 
flower. My distinction is certainly not specially erudite. He will find 
it in qu. 162 and 163 of the ** Catechism of Christian Doctrine.” 








7. I have dealt with Mr. Lacey more gently than his letter deserves, 
for two reasons. First because I sympathise with his embarrassment ; 
indeed I agree with him that, ifone has to defend ‘‘ Reunion and Rome,” 
the only thing one can do is to use a few tricks and fill up with 
exclamations and hard names. And secondly, I know, of course, that 
Mr. Lacey is really too good for this sort of thing. The final and 
crushing verdict on his letter is that it harmonises exactly with the book 
it follows. His friends cannot but regret that. 

For when a person like Mr. Dearmer sallies forth from the 
incredible depth of his preposterous incompetence to attack the Holy 
See he deserves the castigation it was so easy togive him. But I 
regret sincerely to see Mr..Lacey descend, even for a moment, to the 
Dearmer level. 

Faithfully yours, 
iit ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 
Letchworth, June 12. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSION-GIVING. 


S1tr,—Before this correspondence closes, I should like to say a few 
words from a layman’s point of view. The question to my mind is a 
simple one, Do the ecclesiastical authorities approve of Father 
Vaughan’s mission at the East End, and the manner in which it was 
conducted? Had it the sanction of the local clergy? Was it popular 
with the natives? Did it result to the glory of God? 

The authorities of the diocese, and the representatives of the Society 


of Jesus in this country, evidently sanctioned it, or they would have 


conveyed a hint to the contrary, to Father Vaughan, in which case he 


would have at once discontinued the methods to which ** Iconoclast” 


and Father Felix take exception. The local clergy highly approved 
of it, as Father Ring has already testified. That the people were 
pleased with what they both saw and heard was shown by their 
attendance in thousands up to the close of the mission. The result 


was the reconciling to God of some twelve hundred human beings who_ 


had been living in violation of the Church’s precepts. Whether the 


language and habits of the natives were in all cases accurately and — 


correctly portrayed, and whether the sermons commended themselves 


to ** Iconoclast,” Father Felix, and other superior persons, is, no doubt, 


a matter of great importance, but it does not interest me much. As an 
ignorant layman, I am quite contented to see the number of souls 
brought back to the practice of religion, and feel no inclination to 
criticise the methods which have produced such a happy result. More- 
over, I confess to some doubts as to whether all the Apostles at 
Pentecost invariably expressed themselves in the various tongues which 
they spoke in the purest and most classical of language. ‘*‘ Iconoclast,” 


however, is doubtless a better authority on this important point than 


myself, I think it will be time enough to criticise the language and 
methods of the East End missionaries when it is announced that a 
series of sermons on similar lines is going to be delivered in the 
Oratory or Farm-street. 
present proposes to do so—out of Bedlam. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


HENRY 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, June 6, 


OweEN Lewis. 





S1r,—It is hardly accurate to call the Jesuit mission in the church at — 


Commercial-road ‘fA New Departure in Mission-Giving.” In the 
States the Italian missionaries frequently give a dogmatic instruction in 
this form. One priest voices the objections of an unbeliever or an 
anticlerical, while the other answers in a way calculated to bring out 
clearly the Catholic teaching. 
Tadlet’s account of the vaudeville performances of Father Bernard 


Vaughan was unanimously condemned as undignified to say the least. — 


We find by experience that the poor of every nationality are not at all 
pleased when their pastors or missionaries speak to them in the ‘‘ slangy ” 
parlance of the street. 
Yours, &c., 
MISSIONARIUS, 
New York, May 30. 





S1r,—The letters on this subject are interesting, but seem to me to 
miss the point. It is not a matter of saving souls by any means 
possible, but a question as to whether it is lawful and decorous to have 
a humorous display accompanied with ‘‘slang”’ terms in a Catholic 
church. The Catholic Church is the home of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, and in the case under discussion seems to me to have been 
degraded to the level of a concert hall. Such attractive entertainments 
should rather be held in the parish hall or school. ‘* Iconoclast ” is to 
be commended for inaugurating a discussion which I hope will prevent 
a repetition of such accompaniments to mission-giving. I am one of 
the lesser brethren, so sign myself 

Yours, &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE EUCHARISTIC LEAGUE, 





Str,—‘* The New Departure in Mission-Giving ” has given rise to so 
many letters in Zhe Zaé/e¢ both for and against it that I should just 
like to say what strikes me most forcibly as the ‘‘ conclusion of the 
whole matter.” 

I think that anyone whose opinion is worth any consideration at all 
would not accuse Father Bernard Vaughan of irreverence, as some of the 
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P writers have done ; the idea is unthinkable, 
to me that if he finds any method, however 
ends, namely, the honour and glory of the Holy Catholic Church, to 
which he has devoted his life, he may be safely trusted to employ it. 
Yours faithfully, 
UrsuLa, a descendant of B, Margaret of Salisbury. 


~-——————— ee 


MARY STUART. 


S1R,—Many of your readers must be as grateful as I am to the Right 
Rev. Alexander McDonald, D.D., Bishop of Victoria, B.C., for bis 
letter under the above heading. 
I am glad to be fortified by episcopal approbation in my view that my 
; friend Father Pollen allows far too much to the “ Promotor Fidei,” 
; when he advocates the cause of the martyrs. 
He has practically abandoned the cause of Mary Queen of Scots, 
: and I must admit her cause to be one of the weakest, because, as I read 
history, she would probably have ,been executed just the same if she 
had adjured the faith. She was killed much more for political than 
_ religious reasons, With the majority of the ‘* blessed” and “ vener- 
able” English martyrs it was far otherwise. Renunciation of the Holy 
_ See would have saved them. 
A great deal turns on the power of deposition. Old authorities, 
for the most part, held that the power comes from above, and can onl 
_ be taken from above, legitimately. Modern writers seem to think that 
_ all power comes from below, and can only be taken from below 
_ legitimately. It seems to be a question of God or Man, Pope or 
_ People. 
__ Personally, I am quite convinced that Blessed John Felton was a 
_ martyr in the same way that St. Stephen was; and deserves equal 
honour. The papal power of deposition ought to be defined as an 
article of faith. Queen Elizabeth was a bastard, and deposed by the 
Pope. The martyrs who acknowledged her require apology; not 
those who declined to admit her right. The fundamental error of 
‘democracy, viz., that all men are equal, and that there is no authority, 
seems to have invaded even the ranks of our teachers, the clergy. Ifa 
referendum could be made, and the answer thereto were perfectly 
sincere I believe that nearly 75 per cent. would avow the diabolical 
_ doctrine ‘* Vox Populi, Vox Dei.” - 
: Yours truly, 


and that being so, it seems 
unusual, good, to gain his 
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en 
a ECCLESIOLOGY., 


_ $1r,—* Inquirer” will get the desired information about Du Pin in 
“The Path which led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic Church,” 
al page 224. 

= Yours faithfully, 


A QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP. 


S1r,—Amongst the prayers for recital in thanksgiving after Holy 
Communion which are to be found in ‘* The Catholic’s Manual,” is a 
hymn beginning with these lines: 
Ad Quem diu suspiravi, 

Jesu tandem habeo. 
Hunc amplector Quem optavi ; 

Quem optavi, teneo. 


Be This canticle—presumably modern—is distinguished by the eloquence, 


: 


not alone of its devotional fervour, but also of its easy and graceful 
Latinity : witness the quatrain— $ 


Ad Te ruo, ad me ruis, 
Et me sinis protinus 
3 Immiscere meos Tuis 
Amp!exus amplexibus. 2 


: 
_ € Can anyone throw light on the authorship of this fine hymn? Such 


_ information would probably be of interest to more of your readers than 
_ merely to 





Yours, &c., 
= : 


TH. DEAUVILLE. 





JACTA EST ALEA,” 


FF S1r,—The scheme proposed by Lord Lansdowne for the reform of 
the House of Lords proposes to retain several bishops of the Established 

~ Church, but makes no provision for other religious communions. If so 
drastic a measure of reform is to be carried through, this exclusive 
privilege of the Anglican body should be brought to an end ; and should 
it be thought desirable to include ecclesiastics—as such—we ought 
certainly to insist that the Catholic Church has an undoubted right to 
share in such representation. Surely, Sir, if Nonconformists are (as 
rumour says is the case) to have their special representation in the 
future House of Peers the claim of the Catholic Church is so much the 
stronger. 

Yours, &c., 

; L. P, CAROLAN-McQUAID. 

Cambridge, June Ir. 





A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


_ = S1r,—May I appeal to your readers to supply me with the means of 
giving a day in the country to the children that attend the Catholic 
schools of this very poor mission? The children number 1,260. It is 
some years since they had an outing. I am hoping that your charitable 
readers will enable me to give them one this year. 

Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS MOLONEY. 
t Margaret’s Presbytery, 79, Barking-road, 
Canning Town, E. 
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The public mind has been greatly moved by recent cases of 
cruelty, The public can help to prevent ciuelty by helping 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. Contributions to the CoRONA- 
TION APPEAL FUND are urgently solicited. 

Robert J. Parr, Director, 40, Leicester-square, W.C, 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS.—Benn’s Greek Philosophers, two 


/ vols., scarce, 25s. ; Tylor’s Primitive Culture, two vols., 21s. ; Caird’s Critical 
Philosophy of Kant, two vols., 25s.; Oscar Wilde’s De Profundis, large paper 
copy, scarce, £2 2s. ; Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., well illustrated, ross., for 425. } 
Walter Crane, Ideals in Art, 10s. 6d. net, for 7s. 6d. ; Tomson’s Millet and the 
Brabizon School, ros, 6d., for 6s. 6d. ; Lawrence’s Hypnotism, Health, and Wealth 
within the Reach of Everybody, 6s., for 1s. 6d. ; Dr. Wilson’s Modern Physician, 
5 vols., 37s. net, for 22s, 6d.; Manual, Ritual and Mysteries of Freemasonry, 
3 vols., 10s. 6d. ; Calvert’s Moorish Remains in Spain, 42s., for 15s. ; Butler’s 
Foreign Finches in Captivity, 35s., for 16s.; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., half 
morocco, £15, for £6 ros.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vo!s., 
45 58. ; Business Encyclopedia, 7 vols., 43, for 30s.—Baker’s GREAT Boox- 
SHOPS, 14 and 16, John Bright-street, Birmingham, 





‘THE CANCER HOSPITAL (Free) (Incorporated unde: 

Koyal Charter) FULHAM-ROAD, S.W.—No letters of recom- 
mendation needed. FUNDS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. Bankers : 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. Treasurer, Ronald Malcolm, 
Esq., 440, Strand. 


FRED. W, HowELL, Secretary. 





LOWEST SUMMER PRICES. 


COCKERELL’S COALS. 


(550: J. COCKERELL & CO., Tower House, Trinity-square, E.C. 
BY ROYAL WARRANTS, 





House Coal Des aaa « 235. Hard Steam ..... sina ea eeeRee aa 
Best Coal Siisktcciaisahie 25S. Bright Cobbles............ 21S, 
Best Silkstone circ vase cele 25S» Hara: Cobblés: Takes sacs 20S, 
Best: Keitcherivsacuse swiss canny > 228s Tower Kitcheners ....... 17s. 6d. 
ELOuSG IN ats ieis esta tie cp sisie sins 22S, 


ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR TRUCKLOADS TO ANY STATION, 
Telegrams ‘* Wallsend,” London. Tel. No. 1027 Avenue (5 lines), 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Corporation of the City of London.) : 
Between Blackfriars and Temple Stations (District Railway), 
Principal—LANDON RONALD. 
Open daily for instruction in all branches of music from 8.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m, 
Individual Tuition by Eminent Teachers at moderate fees. 110 PRIZES, 
MEDALS, and SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free and assisted tuition, com- 
peted for annually. Stage Training in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, 
Fencing, and Opera. Lady Superintendent in attendance. Frequent Students 
Concerts. Examinations open to the general public. Prospectus and Exami- 
nations Syllabus free of Secretary, H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. Telephone 1943 Holborn. Entries for the July Examinations in 
all Grades must be received before Saturday, June 17. 
NORTH CAPE & 


N © RWAY CHRISTIANIA 


YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE 


by R.MS.P. AVON (Twin-Screw, 11,973 tons), from ee o 


July 6* and 21 to North eee and Fjords (14 days). 
August 5 to Fjords (13 days). 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 days). 
FROM £1 A DAY. *From Southampton July 5. 
For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet Q.N,. 
THE ROYAL MAIL 


e @® STEAM PACKET COMPANY 
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AN EARLY MASS ON CORONATION DAY. 


S1r,—As we shall all be astir with the lark on Coronation Day might 
T respectfully suggest that there should be a five o’clock Mass in our 
churches on that morning? Those of us who are going te witness the 
procession will have to be in our places soon after seven. A five o’clock 
Mass will not only ensure our being punctual in that regard, but will 
greatly add to the enjoyment of the great occasion by enabling us to 
begin the day in the best possible way. 

Yours, &c.y 
RED Cross RANSOMER. 





B. BENEDICT JOSEPH LABRE. 


S1r,—I shall be obliged if any of your readers can direct me to the 
best account of the life of B. Benedict Joseph Labré. 
Yours, &c., 
D. 





THE MISSIONARY MOTOR CHAPEL. 
BLESSED BY THE ARCHBISHOP. 


Nothing could well better illustrate the movement of the times than 
the missionary motor chapel provided by the Fathers of the Missionary 
Society, which was blessed at Brondesbury and sent on its way on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. The motor chapel, which we have already described 
in detail, reproduces with a difference the chapel car familiar in America. 
It has been built to visit places where no church exists. It serves the 
purpose of an altar, a place for preaching, and a temporary chapel for as 
many as may choose to gather round. On Wednesday the Archbishop 
formally blessed it in presence of a Jarge and enthusiastic gathering of 
friends. They included Fathers Doyle, Green, Casserley, Ousterland, 
Sellon, Skrimshire, Nicholson, Keating, S.J., Thos. Gerard, W. J. 
Smith, J. Downey, Haus, Carton de Wiart, Bendon, Gilbert, A. 
Allchin, and the Fathers of the Society Mission House, Dr. Aveling, 
Dr. Arendzen, Sharpe, and Ross. The laity included Lady 
Mary Howard, Lady Philippa Stewart, Major and Mrs. Vaughan, 
Miss Vaughan, Mrs. Hope, Countess Bliicher, Lady Rotherham, 
Lady Anne Kerr, Lady Clifden, Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Neville, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Dale, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Holland, Mr. and Mrs. J. Dempsey, Mr. and Mrs. Cresswell 
Hobbs, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Crowe, Mr. and Mrs. Stringer, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Hobson Matthews, Mr. and 
Mrs. Merkens, Mr. and Mrs. A. Willis, Mr. G. H. White, Mrs. 
Maslen, Mrs. Chivers, Miss Dunn, Miss White, Mrs. Leeming, Miss 
Fowler, the Hon. Mrs. Preston, Mrs. Geoffrey Bagshawe, Mrs. 
Helier Gosselin, Mrs. Osmond, Mrs. More Smyth, Mrs. S. G. 
Holland, Mrs. Arendzen, Miss Dale, Mrs. Frank Towser, Misses 
Holland, Miss Power, Miss Deeley, Miss Ross Murphy, Mrs. Sharman, 
Mrs. and Miss Jackman, Mrs. Gordon Sharpe, Mrs. Constable, Miss 
Barber, Miss Fortescue, Mrs. Stanley Carey, Miss Plowden, Mrs. 
Storey, Mrs. Myers, Mrs. Egerton, Miss Kerr, Mrs. Moore, Miss 
Dalrymple, Miss Light, Mrs. Legge, Miss E. Cooper, Miss Weller, 
Miss Sands, Miss Walker, Mrs. J. Bailey, Mr. Abrahams, Mr. Snead- 
Cox, Mr. Leonard Lindsay, Signor Parisotti, Mr. Pazolt, Mr. Britten, 
and Mr. Guy Ellis. 

The ARCHBISHOP, after blessing the car and giving Benediction, 
said a few words on the new departure in mission work, referring to 
the American prctotype, the railway chapel car which was given free 
transit on the American lines. In this country conditions modified 
their plan. The motor chapel was not so large and it was free to move 
through districts where the railway service was poor or non- 
existent. 

FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J., who is to give the first 
mission, which is to take place fora week at Haverhill, Suffolk, gave a 
hearty speech, referring humorously to the hostile Kensitite demonstra- 
tion outside, and mapping out the mission tour through East Anglia, 
which the motor chapel would begin early in July. 

Refreshments were served to the company, while a band discoursed 
sweet music on the lawn. The chapel had a brilliant send-off 
upon its course. Father Allchin will be the principal preacher for 
the second week, which will be spent at Royston, after which Father 
George Nicholson, C.SS.R., will attend for a week at March and 
Swaffham, and Mgr. Benson at East Dereham, Father Vassall Phillips, 
C.SS.R., winding up the tour with a week at Wymondham. 

Dr. Herbert Vaughan will accompany the chapel throughout, and 
Father Norgate will be the chauffeur. 

Finally, it may be mentioned the chassis of the car was built by 
Messrs. Straker and Squire, 75, Shaftesbury Avenue, and the body by 
Mr. Hughes, of High-street, Saffron Walden. 





Corpus CHRISTI, MAIDEN-LANE.—The patronal feast, prepared 
for by the Forty Hours’ Exposition, culminated on Thursday with High 
Mass at twelve, when Father McGuckin wascelebrant, Father Daly, 
of Archbishop’s House, deacon and Father Melly, of Soho, subdeacon. 
In the sanctuary were the rector, Father Kearney, Prior Raleigh, 
O.S.A., Mer. Benson, Fathers Moynihan, C.M., Russell, C.M., 
Campbell, Roche, O.S.A., and others. The choir was specially 
augmented for the occasion, and Mgr. Benson was the special preacher. 
There was a crowded attendance. Within the octave, on Sunday, 


Bishop John Vaughan preaches. The church was profusely decorated 
with choice flowers. 


The Catholic Young Men’s Society held its Fourteenth 
Annual Conference at Scuthampton on Saturday, Sunday, and Monday. 
The delegates were received by the Mayor, an address was presented 
to the Bishop of Portsmouth, and at the great public meeting on Sunday 
evening Father Bernard Vavghan and the Hon. Charles Russell were 
the principal speakers. 
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ET CATERA. 


* Are there still Kings in the world?” That question was 
put by the hermits of the Egyptian Desert in the fourth 
century to such stray travellers as passed their way at 
intervals of years. . Nobody in London needs to ask that 
question to-day, when the news of the Coronation is 
hammered into the ears at every corner and is to be 
blazoned forth in a million lights. Yet the hermits might 
marvel the more to-day at the duration of dynasties, and 
with a new kind of wonder, did they know the tragedies 
that have since attended on the steps of Thrones. One at 
least of these is brought to mind by the announcement that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan has sought Lord Ronald Gower’s 
relics of Marie Antoinette. Lord Ronald, fortunately, cannot 
be made to part with his memories, and these include a talk 
he once had with the Empress Eugénie about a “ Queen of 
sorrows” greater than her own. It was in the old days at 
Chislehurst, and the Empress gave Lord Ronald a little 
alabaster bust of Marie Antoinette which, by reason of the 
particular love she bore her, she had taken away with her in 
her flight from Paris. The Empress told the story with 
animation—so much so that she knocked over the little 
bust, and, lo and behold, the head was sundered from the 
body as cleanly as by a headsman’s axe. ‘‘ Pauvre Reine,” 
she cried, “ el/e n’a pas de chance |” —and she recounted how 
-asimilar thing had happened when a bust of Louis XVI. 
_was sent to his daughter, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, who, 
on opening the parcel, found the head severed from the 
'neck,,and had the same experience a second time when a 
bronze bust arrived to take the place of the first! And 
there are still Queens in the world, and one in particular 
‘to be crowned on Thursday. 























* * 
* 


The American Catholic Who’s Who—long promised, and 
in our hands at last—claims a word of welcome on behalf 
of cis-Atlantic readers anxious for opportunities of closer 
acquaintance with the Catholic citizens of the Great 
Republic. It is but a fair exchange, for Miss Georgina Pell 
Curtis is now doing for the friendly Britisher a service 
already performed “on this side” for the no less friendly 
American by Sir F. C. Burnand as Introducer-in-Chief. 
Bearing in mind Lowell’s dictum that “ our present concern 
with the Saxons is mainly a literary one,” and its counter- 
application to ourselves, the British eye will probably find 
itself first scanning these pages for names which have 
become significant in that Republic of Letters where both 
peoples meet in common citizenship. It will note that 
‘the ‘‘onlie begetter” of the only Mr. Dooley (Finley Peter 
Dunne) was part-trained by Jesuits ; and, on a neighbouring 
“page, will read that Miss Eleanor Donnelly (a sister, by the 


ryptogram) is “‘ known as the Adelaide Procter of America.” 
This method of literary labelling, perfectly relevant in this 
‘instance, by the way has of course its dangers, as Mrs. 
Wharton has warned us in one of her witty stories, where 
a local lady celebrity receives honour from her fellow- 
-townsmen as “ the female Milton of America.” 


* ate 
* 


_ Among the younger generation, Miss Repplier is in the 
front rank of essayists; Miss Guiney has dedicated her 
delightful muse to Oxford, and her powers of biographical 
analysis to Hurrell Froude ; and a very young writer, Miss 
- Katharine Brégy, has already won a serious place among the 
critics. F.H. Spearman, as a novelist who is a convert, 
“eontinues the Harland tradition, and really could do no 
better. Among literary Churchmen the name of Arch- 
bishop Spalding bas its own prominence; Father Finn 
caters for the American boy as understandingly as does his 
‘brother-Jesuit, Father Bearne, for the young barbarians of 
‘England ; while a successful worker in this, and other fields 
as well, is Father John Talbot Smith. Father Hudson, of 
The Ave Maria, and now Father Burke of Zhe Catholic 
_ World set an example as Catholic editors, which it is easier 
to admire than it is to follow. Dr. M. F. Egan is of course 
here, in all his versatility ; but we miss an entry of Miss 
E. Boyle O'Reilly, whose “ Heroic Spain ” adds to the literary 
traditions of a name which her father made honourably 
‘known, and which has somehow almost entirely escaped the 
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chronicler among his contemporaries. These are but a 
hasty handlful snatched from a list sufficiently impressive ; 
though authors do not muster here in the high proportion 
so often remarked upon in the pages of the English annual. 
Other links with American literature at large are supplied 
by the presence here of a daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
a niece of N. P. Willis and “ Fanny Stern,” and a cousin 
of “Mark Twain.” To turn to the Obituary List, which 
goes back to January, 1909, is to come upon the considered 
names of James Ryder Randall, Isaac Henderson, Father 
Tabb, Marion Crawford, Charles Warren Stoddard, and 
Dz. Lambert. 


* + 
+* 


Here and there in these informatory pages we light on 
names that England may claim by adoption or alliance— 
Mary Anderson, Lady Allchin, Lady Bagot, Lady Wolseley, 
the Hon. Mrs. Robert Boyle, Mrs. Berenson, Miss Pauline 
Willis, Miss Susan Strong. Rarer is it to find an English- 
man become American by adoption—as in the case of 
Mgr. Capel, of Mr. Reginald Petre (a mining engineer at 
Baltimore), and of Mr. Thomas F. Woodlock, of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The Marquise de Chambrun (born 
Longworth), is married not only to a Frenchman, but to a 
collateral descendant of the famous Lafayette. 


* & 
* 


Two names famous in the annals of the Civil War, 
Sherman and Beauregard, are represented here by convert 
sons or daughters—in one case by a devoted Jesuit 
missioner. Henry George, Junr., helped to set the type for 
his father’s epoch-making “Progress and Poverty.” John 
La Farge (descendant of Benjamin Franklin), keeps Mrs. 
Joseph Pennell company among the artists and illustrators, 
Judge Gaynor, the anti-Corruptionist Mayor of New York, 
once taught as a Christian Brother. At the head of his 
profession is Edward Douglas White, Chief Justice of the 
United States. General Barry superintends the Military 
Academy at West Point. Mr. C. J. Bonaparte has held office 
as Attorney-General and Navy Secretary. Mr. Robert Collier 
stands for the highest type of American journalism—his 
Weekly has no equal inits strenuous reading matter among 
the illustrated papers of England, not one of which seems 
to have the courage to take a line of its own on any page 
except the single one signed by G, K. Chesterton. And 
here we have Sousa, the most popular of conductor-com- 
posers. The names of the Cudahys and of Charles M. Schwab 
stand for the master-adventurers of commerce. Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmet, (a grand-nephew of the Irish patriot) is an 
honoured representative of medicine. Ada Rehan and 
Maude Fealey we encounter among the actresses; but 
Miss Ethel Barrymore we have looked for in vain, 


* * 
* 


The difficulties of the task which Miss Curtis has carried 
through with a great measure of success, can perhaps only 
be appreciated by those who have endeavoured to serve over 
here in a similar capacity. In the case of a first issue, 
perfection is not to be expected. The only way, indeed, 
to perfect a work of this kind is to bring it out boldly in 
imperfect form. The criticisms passed upon it will do most 
for its improvement. One danger, which Miss Curtis has 
not altogether evaded, is the admission into the work of a 
mass of insignificant detail, destructive to the proportion of 
her scheme. Statements that such an individual is connected 
with ‘nearly all the noblest English Catholic families,” or 
enumerations of visits made to Europe, and of ducal enter- 
tainments, are scarcely worthy of a serious record. For 
this reason, and for others that do not add to the book’s 
attractions, its size is less handy than that of its better 
packed English compeer; and, needless to say, the 
English publishers produce their book at less than half the 
price of the American volume. The immensity of America 
is illustrated once more in the multitude of misprints; but 
these a second edition will easily extirpate. 


«Aide 
* 


Lady Butler, who understands the anatomy of the horse, 
makes with all the more effect her appeal to Zhe Times on 
behalf of horses on Coronation Day. ‘A little trouble— 
simply to unhook the bearing-rein during the long hours of 


‘| at High Mass in the Cathedral and officiated at Vespers in thé 


waiting—is all that is asked for. This done means comfort ; 
this not done means positive torture. . . . Believe me, I 
have seen at Court functions such agony suffered by the 
horses of grand equipages through this horrible use of the 
bearing-rein as to poison whatever pleasure the beauty of 
the show might otherwise have given me.” Lady Butler 
ends with an appeal to the King and Queen to set an 
example which will both express the gentleness of their 
natures, and command a following. ’ 


% & 
* 


An accomplished author and journalist, Miss Charlotte 
O’Conor-Eccles, well known among the women writers of 
London, has passed rather suddenly away. The member of 
an old Roscommon family, she was educated at Upton Hall, 
Birkenhead, and in Paris, and in Germany. Her best- 
known book was “The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore” ; 
a later work, “‘ Aliens of the West,” has taken rank among 
the best modern books of short stories on Ireland. In 
journalism Miss O’Conor-Eccles wrote chiefly on social 
questions, and was no mean authority on the social con- 
ditions of the peasantry of European nations. From her 
lectures all over Ireland resulted the starting of many 
technical schools. An article of hers in Zhe MWineteenth 
Century on the Algemeine Kranken-Halls in Vienna led to 
the reorganisation of that hospital; and in many other ways 
she proved an efficiency and a power for good by which the 
world of London journalism is the poorer to-day. 
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NEWS FROM DIOCESES.—(Continued from page 955.) 
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WESTMINSTER. 


nephew of the founder of the mission, Father Joseph Butt, whose 
remains are buried in the sanctuary, and honoured there by a memorial 
brass. The Bishop had for assistant priest Father Moynihan of the 
Training College, with Father Doran as deacon, and Father Rooney 
as subdeacon. The music of the Mass was Beethoven in C, The 
special preacher for the day was Father Burke, C.SS.R. A large 
congregation was in attendance morning and evening. Vespers, sermon 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament and Benediction followed in the 
evening. The festival was an entire success, ae 


TueE Boy Scouts.—The 8th Westminster (Catholic) Troop assem- 
bled at their headquarters, 11, Lupus-street, S.W., on Saturday, June 
10, for enrolment in the newly-formed Catholic Troop of B. P. Scouts, 
special accommodation being kindly provided by Lady Edmund 
Talbot. The Troop, numbering some 28 boys, showed marked progr 
in their work after six weeks’ careful training. Tenderfoot 1 
semaphore signalling, first aid, ambulance work, &c., were carried out 
very smartly. ma 

Scoutmaster Grace (of the 35th South London Troop) presided a 
enrolment, and presented the badges. In addition to the tender 
badges four second class badges were awarded. Notwithstandin 
short time left, the Scoutmaster (Mr. H. A. P, Garner) promised twelve, 
at least second class, Scouts for the King’s Rally at Windsor of July 
The Rev. J. P. Collins was presented with the chaplain’s badge, Dr. 
Marsh being appointed medical adviser to the troop. There were present 
Bishop Butt, she Rev. Jas. J. Reany, and Messrs. W. and H. O’Connor, 
J. Turner, R. Twynain, Mrs. Phillips, and Miss Higgins. At 
conclusion of the proceedings, Bishop Butt expressed his entire approval 
of the movement, and hoped to see the Westminster (Catholic) Tr 
hold a prominent position in the organisation, and promised to do 
in his power to extend it among Catholic boys. A ‘‘ Social” rendered 
by the musical talent of the Troop concluded the proceedings. © 


EatinG: Saint BENEDICT’s.—The Bishop of Cambysopolis made, 
on behalf of the Archbishop of Westminster, a canonical visitation of 
this church in the afternoon of Monday, June 12, and administered the 
Sacrament of Confirmation to a number of boys and girls, besides two 
or three adults. His lordship afterwards held.a reception in the 
gymnasium, which was attended by the members of the congregation 
in considerable numbers. _ aa 


i a 


SOUTHWARE. 


St. GrorGr’s CATHEDRAL.—The Rev, Bernard Vaughan, Ses 
continued on Sunday morning his course of sermons entitled ‘* Who 
Wants Religion?” and the deep interest displayed by the represen- 
tatives of religious thought in South London in the addresses 
which are being given by him was seen in the crowded attendance. 
The rev. preacher dealt with the destiny of man, a destiny which 
he pointed out was splendid and glorious no matter what the human 
frailties might be. 4s 

On the feast of Corpus Christi the Bishop of Southwark pontificated 


evening. 


West BATTERSEA: ORDINATION.—The Bishop of Southwark held: 
an ordination at West Battersea on Sunday, when the Rev. Philip 
Hemans and the Rev. F. Conway were raised to the priesthood. 
Father Hemans, who will be attached to the diocese of Southwark, 
was at one time a clergyman in the Church of England, and Fathe 
Conway is a member of the Salesian Congregation, <i 


i 
ri 
2, 
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TYBURN,. 


{| The Promoters of the Tyburn Shrine are very pleased 
to include the name of the Venerable Father Arthur 
McGeoghan (the Irish Dominican Martyr mentioned 
by the Rev. Father Devas, O.P.) in the list of the 
hundred and five Tyburn Martyrs in honour of whom 
a scheme is being advocated, the idea of which is to 
contribute or collect subscriptions of one hundred 
pounds, crowns, shillings, sixpences or pence. 


{| Two new Branches have grown on the second 
“'Tyburn Tree.” Only one more Branch is required 
to complete this Tree. The third Tyburn Tree will 
be the special Tree of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, as 
it is hoped that it may not only be planted but also 
come to maturity during the month of June. 


{| The Nuns of Tyburn beg to thank all who are striving 
so devotedly to preserve this Shrine and to ensure 
the permanence of the work of which it is the centre. 


{| The names or initials of the Founders, z.e., those who 
have helped to purchase the site or those who give 
100 guineas or upwards towards the reduction of the 
mortgage, will be inscribed on marble in the future 
Tyburn Sanctuary, and, in the meantime, in the 
temporary chapel. 


| The benefactors who, according to the beautiful idea 
of Lady Mostyn of Talacre, are represented at Tyburn 
by a Sister of Prayer, the Trunk and Branches of each 
Tyburn Tree, and other annual subscribers, the con- 
tributors in honour of the 105 Tyburn Martyrs and 
all other benefactors responding to the Tyburn appeal 
will have their names or initials inscribed in a book 
called the “‘ Liber Vite” or ‘ Book of Life,” which 
will be placed in the Tyburn Shrine close by the altar. 


{| Special prayers are daily said for all benefactors. The 
Founders and Annual Subscribers will have a share in 
perpetuity in the prayers, penances, and good works 
of the community, The Tyburn Nuns are pleased to 
add the names of seven new Annual Subscribers : 


Mr. and Mrs. Post (£2 per month towards Lights 


of the Sanctuary) ies ». £1200 
Rev. Father Filmer (Zrunk of T: A ae 7, vee 400 
Mrs. Vincent Acton (Branch of Tyburn T pay 400 
Miss Jenefer Glencross ee Ofet es T: ree) 400 
Mrs. O’Connor oe oe g & eh 200 
Hon. Mrs. Codrington av 8 ae es I10oo 
Visitation Convent (Harrow) ee ios Ke 10 0 


They also gratefully acknowledge the following donations : 
ET A NP LR EE OE SIN 


A French Client of the Tyburn Martyrs to help to pay the 
interest due this month, £40; Convent of the Holy 
Sepulchre (New Hall), £5; Mrs. Fitzsimons, 4,5; Anony- 
mous, £2; B. A. H,, 42; In honour of the Carthusian 
Martyrs, £1 10s.; Miss Gunning (2nd Collection Card), 
£1 5s. 6d.; In honour of the Tyburn Martyrs, £1 Is.; J 
Raineau de Haillard, Esq., 41 1s. ; James Wood, Esq., and 
Parents, 41; Mrs. Harter, £41; Master Frank Boylan 
(Collection Card), 16s. 9d. ; Anonymous (Collection Card), 
12s. 6d.; Miss Bryant, 15s.; Anonymous, 15s. 6d.; Very 
Rev. Pare Robin, O.M., 1os. ; Hon. Mrs. Codrington, 10S, ; 
Canonesses Regular of St. Augustine, Hull, 10s.; Mrs. 
Copeland, tos. ; Mrs. Napier, 1os.; Mrs. Coulston, Ios. ; 
A. G. B., Ios.; Miss Sweeney (Collection Card), Ios. ; 
Working "Men of Liverpool, 1os.; Anonymous, 8s.; Mr. 
Hoy, 7s. ; Rev. Father Quin, 5s.; Rev. Father Cobb, 55.5 
Countess de Bliicher, 5s.; Mrs. O’Rourke, 5s.; Miss 
Sweetman, 3s.; Anonymous, 3s.; Anonymous, 2s. 6d. ; 

M. C. W., 2s. 6d. ; Maria, 2s. 6d.; L. A. Wardell, 2s. 6d. : 
Anonymous, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. Jackson, 2s. 6d. ; Anonymous, 
Is. 6d. ; Anonymous, Is. 


The Nuns, moreover, desire to express their gratitude to 
the Annual Subscribers who have already sent their pro- 


mised subscriptions, 


A SN I TS A 


oe 


ST. JOSEPH’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
COUNCIL MEETING. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Council of St. Joseph’s 
Foreign Missionary Society was held at Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster, S.W., on Friday, June 9. The Archbishop pre- 
sided, and there were present: Sir George Lambert, the Hon. 
Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Charles Leeming, Miss Berners, Miss Fowler, 
Miss Baggallay, Miss Pauline Willis, Mr. S. E. L. Spooner 
Lillingston, Mr. Joseph Mawson, Major Charles Vaughan, 
K.S.G., the Very Rev. H. Vaughan, D.D., the Superior-General 
(Father Henry), and the Rector of Mill Hill, Father Aherne. 

Letters of regret for unavoidable absence were read from 
Mrs. Ambrose Hamar, Mr. Charles W. Clifford (Vice-President), 
Mr. John G. Kenyon, K.S.G,, Mr. A. St. John Clerke, Miss Inez 
Bromley, Miss Laura L. Lacon, Mrs. Gosselin, Admiral Lord 
Walter Kerr, Mrs. Rathbone, and many others. 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and 
confirmed, a long list of contributions was read out from 
Members of the Council, from Zelators’ Branches, and from 
alms-box-holders, amounting in the aggregate to £1,133 15s. 6d. 
Detailed particulars of names and amounts of these contribu- 
tions will be given as usual in the Annual Report. 

Owing to the absence from ill-health of the Secretary, Father 
Cullen, the Rector of Mill Hill read out the following report : 





SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Since the last meeting of our Council the Spiritual Returns 
from most of our missions have come in, and they have been 
printed in full in the Annual Report of the Society for 1910, 
which has recently been sent to all our members and bene- 
factors. We give here a short résumé of the number of the 
baptisms, not indeed in any spirit of pride and self-complacency, 
but simply to supply a ready answer to the gibe that one hears 
sometimes, even from pious people, “ What good do our missions 
to the heathen do?” Now, if the salvation of one single soul is 
of more value than the whole material world, it does not require 
very strong faith to be corivinced that the Sacred Heart of Our 
Lord is really and truly gratified at the thousands of souls that 
are saved through the instrumentality of our Missionary Society, 
and to which we all have the privilege to belong. The following 
are the numbers : 





Baptisms. 
Madras and districts ... ons ose 12,045 
Upper, Nile, Uganda ... ore Was 33,247 
Borneo ... oe ne we fea 379 
Marori Missions, New Zealand $ 458 
Belgian Congo... ee sca see 899 
Philippines... vee Red os SOG 7. 
: Total ss. eee vee eee 14,205 


We cannot give the numbers for our Punjab missions, as we 
regret to say that the Spiritual Returns have not yet been sent 
in. Of the above number nearly 2,000 were baptisms of children 


in articulo mortis. 
OBITUARY. 


At our last Council Meeting in November we had to chronicle 
the deaths of no less than five of our priests ; this time we have 
only one, thank God, to add to our obituary list, but in a certain 
sense it is a particularly sad one. Less than two years ago 
Father Oswald Damen was ordained priest at Mill Hill and 
was at once sent to teach at our Apostolic School at Freshfield, 
near Liverpool. Less than a month ago he was taken ill, and 
within two weks he died of pneumonia, after an operation for 
acute apendicitis. He was only 26. R.I.P. Another recent 
death, not, indeed, of one of our members, but of one who has 
been most closely associated with our Society for very many 
years, is that of the late venerable Archbishop of Madras, the 
Most Rev. Dr. Colgan, and whose obituary notice appeared in 
the last number of our magazine, Zhe St. Joseph's Advocate. 
His Grace’s successor is the Most Rev. Dr. Aelen, a member of 
our Society and a former Rector of our College at Rozendaal, in 
Holland. It is, of course, not only an honour but also a great 
responsibility to have one of the most important archdioceses in 
the Far East entrusted to our Society, and it is an additional sign 
of the favour of the Holy See to have one of the members of our 
Society appointed as Archbishop of that important see. Speak- 
ing of the favours of the Holy See, we may here refer to an 
audience which our Superior-General had with our Holy Father, 
the Pope, in February last. Father-General gave his Holiness 
a short account of his recent visitation of our missions in the 
Far East, and also a brief account of our four colleges in 
Europe. His Holiness expressed himself as being much 
gratified at the progress of this work of our founder, the late 
Cardinal Vaughan, from whom he remembered to have received 
a visit when his Holiness was Patriarch of Venice. His Holi- 
ness empowered our Father-General to give the Apostolic 
Blessing upon all his visitations and at meetings of our bene- 
factors and co-operators. 
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NEWS FROM THE MISSIONS. 


From our Philippine Missions we received towards the end 
of last year the news of a disastrous typhoon that had worked 
terrible destruction to the churches and convents of our Fathers, 
especially in the poor province of Antique. Summing up the 
disaster, the Superior of the mission, writing to our Father 
General, says : 


Can you not get us some help? The stations that have been 
destroyed must be rebuilt or abandoned, and this latter would be such 
a pity. Things in Antique Province had begun to go well, and now 
we are again thrown back to where we were two years ago. I could 
write you, dear Father-General,.a whole chapter of lamentations, but 
the above will suffice to show you in what a terrible plight we are. And 
yet we are going on so well with the spiritual work, which you wilk 
see from the Sacred Returns. 


In consequence of this letter, an appeal for funds to repair in 
some degree this pitiful disaster was made in the last number 
of St. Joseph's Advocate, and one very generous but anonymous 
benefactor sent us £100. Some smaller donations also came 
in, and we are pleased to say that we were able to send out in 
April last the sum of £109 3s. 6d. to the Superior of the mission. 
Of course very much more than this amount will be required to. 
repair the damage, and we shall be most grateful for any further 
donations, which may be sent to the Father Rector at Mill Hill. 

FATHER DUNN, the Prefect-Apostolic, writing recently from 
Borneo, says : 


You will be glad to hear that the new church in Jesselton is now 
nearly completed, and will be opened probably before this reaches you. 
It is a fairly substantial wooden building, 76 feet long by 30 feet broad, 
with a small tower in front about 50 feet high. The total cost will not 
be less than 2,000 dollars. We at headquarters were only able to give 
200 dollars, the remainder, besides your 500 dollars, Father Weber, 
the priest-in-charge, is begging for in the Tyrol. 

Father Hopgartner, the missionary at Sandaken, has already got 
together a fair amount for the rebuilding of the convent there. The 
new building is just roofed in, and, according to contract, has to be — 
finished by the end of June. It has a frontage of 90 feet, and the side 
wing (only one wing is being built at present) is 68 feet long, and wilk 
accommodate about 100 children. Mr. Irving, a Catholic Government 
official, has been of the greatest assistance in getting subscriptions 
together. 


FATHER JOHN AELEN, writing from Vetepalem, Madras — 
Districts, says : 

These last months I am doing well. You remember that when you 
were here i was trying to shake off the effects of malarial fever. After 
you left I was not well at all for several months, and I could not say 
Mass for about five consecutive weeks. However, of late it is getting 
far better, and I trust that I am now becoming accustomed to this 
damp climate. Enclosed I send you a photo of a little chapel which I 
blessed lately in one of our villages. It was for the building of this. 
little chapel that I used the donation that you were so kind as to send — 
me last year. I started another chapel in a second village, and last 
week I got an application from a far-away place to be instructed, and 
to show that they were in earnest, they offered to send at once a dozen 
boys to be instructed. You see that the work is making headway, — 
however slow it may seem to be, and though the grown-up people are ~ 
sometimes unsatisfactory, there is no reason for dejection, for it is- 
especially on the children trained up in our schools that we put all our 
hopes. All the nuns are doing well, but a few months ago one of them: — 
lost a finger because some poison had got into a little wound when she — 
was helping some sick natives. The finger had to be amputated. ' 


We have received “sheaves” of other letters from the missions, 
but mixed up with most interesting matter there is almost — 
always the inevitable “appeal for more funds”—so that it 
makes one almost wish sometimes to be the owner of a South 
African gold mine so as to be able to furnish some funds for 
all these most deserving of charities. If it always remains true © 
that “the harvest is great and the labourers are few,” it 
certainly also seems to be a truism that “the material needs © 
are great but the funds are ever inadequate.” 


THE DISCUSSION. 


At conclusion of the Report his Grace the Archbishop asked 
that someone should move its adoption. This was done 
by Sir George Lambert, and having been seconded by Major 
Vaughan, it was put to the meeting and duly carried. 
Father-General stated that since the Report had been written, 
a most interesting letter had come to hand from the Superior 
of our missions in the Philippines in which letter he also 
enclosed the spiritual returns for the year 1910. Jmter alia, 
the Superior says: “You will see that there is progress all _ 
along the line: the number of baptisms has largely increased 
and the confessions and holy communions have doubled since 
last year.” This interesting letter will be printed 27 ea¢enso in 
our Magazine, Zhe St. Joseph’s Advocate, at the end of the 
present month. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP then called attention to the total 
number of baptisms as given in the Report, and said he was 
sure that the marvellous number of over 14,000 would be most 
gratifying and consoling to all the members of the Society. 
His Grace also said that he had recently paid a short visit to 
our College at Rozendaal, in Holland, and added that he had 
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MAS. WILFRID WARD’S ) 
NEW NOVEL 


: ‘* A very happy idea excellently worked out.”— 


The Job , 


Price 4s. 6d. 


‘ 





“A very engaging piece of serious comedy....A 
short, unlaboured, and kindly book with a perfectly 
happy ending.”—7The Times. 

“Tt is a long time since we havehad a novel from the 
pen of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, and the present one will add 
considerably to her reputation,’—Morning Post. 


‘*Gracefully written always, and neat in its happy 
delineations of elegant people. . . . Readable and enjoy- 
able from first to last.”"—Scotsvzan, 


Secretary 





; . “The whole is graceful, delicate, and skilful, and 
underneath these charming qualities are a strength and 
simplicity of thought which must make a strong impres- 


/ sion.” — World. 
The Job | “Isavery attractive book. The idea is admirably 
conceived, and is handled throughout with remarkable 


dexterity.”"—Freeman’s Journal. 

‘°A light amusing study, cheerful, a little ironical, 
always intelligent and interesting. The book should have 
great success.’—Standard. 

“* An unexpectedly powerful and convincing book. ... 
A highly fantastic situation, but it is ingenious, and well 
‘ managed.”——Odserver. 














** There is ample entertainment in a book containing so 
much fine seriousness without ever relapsing into heavi- 
ness of tone.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘* There is a good deal of originality in the story, some 
clever bits of characterisation, and the literary style 
throughout is very considerably above the average.” — 
Liverpool Post. 


“Mrs. Wilfrid Ward is always a writer of distinction, 
but her new novel, which she calls ‘an impression,’ is 
surprising even from her. It is so fresh, so ingenious, in 
a’sense so light-hearted ; and yet it forms none the less an 
intensely true study of human nature.”—Ladies’ Field. 


‘MRS, WILFRID WARD'S 
Be Price 4s, 6d. NEW NOVEL 


_LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 32, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





















AT VERY LOW PRICES 


| Post Free to Any Addressin the United Kingdom. 


a ° Pubd. a 
{Under Five Reigns, By Lady ae 
Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her Son. 7/6 
African Game Trails. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. With Photographs and Draw- 
ings. 
| Memories of Fifty Years. By Lady 
St. Helier (Mary Jeune). 
| The Letters of John Stuart Mill. 
_ Edited with an introduction by Hugh S. R. 
Elliott. With Portraits. 2 vols. 
In the Grip of the Nyika, Further 
Adventures in British East Africa. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel J, H. Patterson, D.S.O. 
With a Prehistoric People.  Aki- 
ktyu of British East Africa. By W. 
Scoresby Routledge and Katherine Rout- 
ledge. With Illustrations and a Map, 


F Zambezia. A General Description of 


the- Valley of the Zambezi River. By 
R. C. F. Maugham. 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. 
The Complete and Revised Text of the 
Original Edition, with Sixteen Portraits. 
National Edition. Red cloth stamped in 
gold. 3 Vols. 1,500 pp. New Copies. 


The Life of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. By Walter Sichel. 


Nearest the Pole. A Narrative of 


the Polar Expedition of the Peary Arctic 
Club in the ss. Roosevelt, 1905-1906. By 
R. E. Peary. With Ninety-eight Illustra- 
tions and Two Maps. 21/- net. 6/- 


(Untless otherwise stated, the Prices refer to clean Library Copies.) 
Catalogue of Second-hand Books sent 
post free to any address in the world. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 
376 to 384, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Price. 
15/- net. 


18/- net. 


10/6 
2/6 


15/- net. 


21/- net. 


12/- 


7/6 net. 3/3 


10/6 


21/- net. 


8/6 


15/- net. 


6/- net 3/- 


31/6 net. 12/- 











B.F. LASLETT & CO. 


THE CATHOLIC WAREHOUSE, 
245, Brompton Road, South Kensington, S.W, 
THE NEW (1911) EDITION OF THE 
MISSAL FOR THE LAITY. 


arranged by the 
Very Rev. PROVOST HUSENBETH, D.D. 
Has again been made quite complete with all the 
new Masses up-to-date. 
On account of the simplicity and completeness of 
the arrangement of this Missal, it has always been 
considered the most perfect one published in 
! England. 


This New Edition of the Missal contains 1,245 
pages printed on the finest India Paper, in large 
clear type, with red line border on each page 
and bound in a great variety of Bindings both 
useful and beautiful at the following prices: s/-, 


6/-, 8/6, 9/6, 12/6, up to 25/- 
Do not purchase a Missal until you 
have seen the Edition by 
The Very Rev. Provost 


HUSENBETH. 


Father Bryan, of Pickering, wants 
your help in a sum he can’t do. 


If I have £150 in the bank and I owe 
a builder £400 how much have I got left ? 








#400 from £150 won't go. But the 
builder won’t go either, He wants his 
money, and I don’t blame him. He has 


done the work and he wants to be paid 
for it. 


That’s where I get stuck. I can’t pay 
him if I haven’t got the money—yet it is 
too bad to keep him waiting. 


Besides—we want him to finish the job ! 


Hence this appeal, kind reader, You 
have been generous before—be generous 
again, this week of Corpus Christi. 


I know there are lots of other deserving 
calls, but do let us finish off the work we 
have begun at Pickering. 


It has gone so far and has done so much 
good—do not let it finish up “under a 
cloud”—the cloud of a duelder’s unpaid 
bill, 


Send your donation /o-day, 








GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED: 
TM CAE 


Jacques, for Masses, 10s,; Hon. G. Beckett, 


£20. 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 


BRYAN, PICKERING. 
FETE TE STR ETE REL DARA IE TERY EDI SIE EPPA BEE TT NTR, 
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now had the pleasure of seeing all our colleges except St. H OTEL WI N DSO R 


Peter’s at Freshfield, and the Father-General said that he hoped 
Victoria St., Westminster, 








that when his Grace was next in the North of England, 
he would honour our Apostolic School at Freshfield with a 
visit. 

SIR GEORGE LAMBERT said it would no doubt be gratifying 
to those present to hear that a college for missions to the 
heathen was on the point of being commenced in the United 
States of America, that the project already had the approval 
and sanction of the Archbishops of the United States, and that 
before very long he hoped to see a very flourishing Foreign 
Missionary College in actual being over there. 

There being no further business, the Archbishop gave his 
blessing to those present and the meeting closed. 








(Nearest Hotel to Westminster Cathedral. 















Lelephone : é Telegraphic Address : 
P.O. 283 Victoria. “ Earnestness, London.” 








First-Class Family Hotel (containing 250 apart- 


ments), including Ladies’ Drawing Room, Read- 





FATHER IGNATIUS AND LLANTHONY, 
VONIER v. HARRIS AND DEW. 


(BEFORE MR. JUSTICE JOYCE.) 


We here reproduce the 7zmes summary of the proceedings 
in this case, supplementing it with two statements which 
appeared in Pax over the signature of the Anglican “ Abbot 
of Caldey, O.S.B.” These two documents are of importance 
because they were relied upon by the plaintiff, the Abbot of 
Buckfast, to justify his contention that the work for the sake of 
which the monastery at Llanthony was founded had, in fact, 
been discontinued and abandoned. — 

In this case the plaintiff, the Right Rev. Anscar Vonier, 
Abbot of the Catholic monastery of St. Mary at Buckfastleigh 
in Devonshire, claimed a declaration that the defendants held 
the monastery of Llanthony and certain lands enjoyed therewith, |. 
which had been devised to them by the will of «late Father 
Ignatius, upon trust for the plaintiff in fee-simple absolutely. 

It appeared that the late Father Ignatius (Joseph Leycester 
Lyne) died possessed of certain freehold property known as 
Lianthony Monastery, Abbey, and Convent of St. Mary and St. 
David, in the county of Brecon, which he used or allowed to be 
used for the purposes of a monastery and convent for members 
of the Church of England as by law established, living in 
separate communities of men and women respectively according 
to the rule of St. Benedict. : 5 

At the death of Father Ignatius the defendant Harris (known 
as Father Asaph) was a member of the said community of men, 
and the defendant Jennie Dew (known as Mother Tudfil) was a 
member of the said community of women. : 

By his will dated November 21, 1906, Father Ignatius devised 
the monastery and convent and the lands enjoyed therewith to 
the defendants absolutely as joint tenants. On the same date 
the testator signed the following memorandum : 


To Father Asaph and Mother Tudfil, of the monastery 
and convent of Llanthony.—Whereas in my last will and 
testament which I have signed to-day I have devised the 
monastery, convent, and church at Llanthony to you 
absolutely as joint tenants in full confidence that you will, 
as long as you can, carry on the work. there according to 
the rules, customs, and observances of the Order of St. 
Benedict as I have done during the last 36 years, now I 
declare it to be my most earnest and sincere wish that in 
the event of your being unable at any time after my 
decease to continue such work for any reason, you or the 
survivor of you should convey the premises so devised to 
you unto the abbot for the time being of the monastery of 
St. Mary at Buckfastleigh, in the county Devon, for an be eee 
estate of inheritance in eae for tt ve aon for the purpose of giving a specialised 

l useand benefit. Dated this 21st day of November, Ae E : ; 
TOO MAAGNATIUS OF JESUS, Monk, O.S.B. This wish is service in Catholic Church Music. This 
expressed simply to guard our beloved monastery from the is why we can offer wnigue advantages, 
“Higher Criticism,” supported as it is by the traitorous 
Bishops of our beloved and cruelly wronged English 
Church. 


The testator died on October 16, 1908. 
THE ISSUES. 


The plaintiff alleged that the wishes and intentions of the 
testator as expressed in the memorandum were communicated 
by or on behalf of the testator to the defendants, each of whom 
undertook and promised the testator that he or she would 
carry them out. He further alleged that the defendants had 
found themselves unable to continue the work mentioned in the 
memorandum, and had finally discontinued the same in or 
about September, 1909. Under these circumstances he claimed 
to be beneficially entitled to the property in question, which 
was held by the defendants as trustees for him in fee-simple 
absolutely. 

(Extract from “ Pax,’ December, 1909.) 


In my community letter exactly a year ago I wrote about 
the death of the Rev. Father Ignatius, and I mentioned the 
fact that Llanthony Abbey had been bequeathed by him to 
certain members of the little community he left behind. 






ing Room, Billiard Room, Smoking Room, and 
ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST LOUNGES IN 
LONDON. 


Telephone in every Sitting Room. 









Single Bed Rooms from 4s. Doubles from 7s. 





Sitting Room and Bed Room from 15s. 








Suites from 25s., including attendance and 
Electric Light. Turkish Bath. 
Motor Garage within 200 yards. 






AS ih eS 








Inclusive Terms from 12s. per day, according to the floor. | 







Tariff and full particulars on application to the Proprietor, 















VETERINARY COLLEGE 
EDINBURGH. i 
PRINCIPAL—O, Charnock Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 
EIGHTY-NINTH SESSION. 
‘I The only Endowed Veterinary School in Great Britain. The i 
equipment of the College has been strengthened and modernised | _ 
and the teaching facilities greatly increased. T 
| An Examination in General Knowledge for intending students | 
will be held on yth, 8th, and 9th September. 

‘| Next Session commences Tuesday, October 3 ae 
‘] Further particulars may be learned on application to Robert 
Anderson, S,S.C., 37, York-place, Edinburgh, Secretary. 


ROYAL 





(DICK) 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


With us, Church Music is not a side 














issue. Music is our sfeciality, and our 






Catholic Department has been founded 







BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


54, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


SCHOOL PR 7 aa 


Spectal attention is called to the New Series of - 


LIVES OF THE FRIAR SAINTS 


as suitable for the above purpose. Elegantly bound in leather, 
2s. 6d, net each volume, or in cloth 1s. 6d. each volume. 
The two following volumes are now ready : 


St. Thomas Aquinas. St. Bonaventure. 
By Fr. PLacip Conway, O.P. By Fr. LAURENCE COSTELLOE, 
O.F.M. 












Other volumes are in the press. Prospectus with list sent on 
application. 
‘* These dainty volumes are tastefully bound in green and gold, and handsomely 
illustrated. They are ideal prize books for young students of both sexes.”— 
Cork Examiner, ; 
LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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The senior of these, Brother Asaph, had for twelve years 
been living at Llanthony, and at the death of Father 
Ignatius the property passed to him and to a sister in the 
convent, who had lived there for the same length of time. 
These two shared equally under the will. There was very 
little money left, but, while sufficient to meet all legal 
expenses, there was not nearly enough to ensure anything 
like a regular income to the community.- For a year after 
the Father’s death Brother Asaph and four other Brethren 
struggled along in isolation and difficulty, but in September 
last they came to the conclusion that it was not possible 
for them to continue any longer as they were. All the 
Brothers felt that they needed regular training, and that the 
the ecclesiastical position of Llanthony— whatever it might 
have been during the late Rev. Father’s lifetime—was 
becoming more and more undesirable. Brother Asaph 
-then wrote to me and asked me to go to Llanthony to 
conduct a retreat for the Brethren and to preside at a 
Chapter which was to be held after the retreat to discuss 
the future. At this Chapter the Sister in the convent, who 
felt quite as strongly as the Brethren that the position 
was impossible, handed me a statement to read to them, 
saying that as she very much wished the work at Llanthony 


- to be carried on—and as she foresaw there would need to 


be drastic changes—she was willing to make over her 
share of her work to Brother Asaph, and she would herself 
cease to live at the convent. This wise and generous 
action on her part considerably simplified the situation, 
and it was decided that Brother Asaph and those of the 
_ Brethren who wished should be given every opportunity of 
testing their vocation with us at Caldey. Brother Asaph 
and three of the Brethren have now definitely joined our 
community as simple laymen, and Llanthony Abbey itself 
is being made over tous. The whole difficulty has been 
settled most happily for all concerned, and we cannot but 
feel that the Providence of God has been with us in giving 


us an opportunity of carrying on a work that, no matter 


what the mistakes of the past may have been, was earnestly 
intended for the glory of God and the restoration of the 
Benedictine life after its cessation among us for 300 years. 
For the present, we have not quite decided what can best 
be done with the Abbey of Llanthony, but as it would be 
impossible, for some years at all events, to send a com- 
munity of monks from Caldey, we shall probably arrange 
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Try what a refreshing, 
easily digested, 
specially nourishing 
food beverage may be 
made with Benger’s 
in combination 
with tea or. coffee, 
cocoa or chocolate. 
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for some Sisters belonging to our Congregation to go there 
who will continue the observance of the Benedictine rule as 
it is kept by us at Caldey and at Malling : the Divine Office 
will be recited regularly, and we hope that with a good 
strong community, Llanthony will realise at last all the 
best aspirations of him who spent so much time and money 
there, and who loved it so well. 

The passing of Llanthony into our care will, of course, 
mean some additional responsibility ; but, with the arrange- 
ments in contemplation, this responsibility will, I think, be 
reduced to a minimum, and [| am sure that all the lovers of 
the Benedictine life will rejoice that now the whole 
of the Benedictine work in the Church of England will 
be concentrated under one form of government. In the 
present state of things, this concentration of efforts— 
because of its unity of purpose—will help to make for 
stability and permanence. Isolated attempts in the revival 
of the religious life have been, in many cases, doomed to 
failure for want of support and help at the critical moment, 
but with a Congregation such as ours we hope to avoid 
many difficulties, and mutual help will be forthcoming when 
it is needed. 


(Signed) THE ABBOT OF CALDEY, O.S.B. 
(From “ Pax,” June, roro.) 


In the last Christmas number of Pax I wrote a good 
deal about Llanthony, and I said I thought it might be 
possible for some of our nuns to go there and make it their 
home. We had it in our minds that the Malling nuns 
might do so, but when we carefully considered the matter we 
found that it was quite impossible for the place to accom- 
modate anything like between thirty or forty religious 
without the expenditure of a huge sum of money. In this 
connexion I must say that Llanthony is a place about 
which there have been many illusions, and from every 
point of view the condition of affairs is much more compli- 
cated than we thought at first. Mr. Coates Carter, our 
architect, has examined the buildings thoroughly. He 
found them in a sad state of disrepair, and of very limited 
and inconvenient accommodation. The iron’ building 
known as the convent is in extreme old age, it has served 
its purpose well for thirty years, and is now almost worn 
out and beyond repair. There are also legal difficulties 
connected with the will of Father Ignatius, and his wishes 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per 1d, 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s. od. 





9 
eB) 


each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s, 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. Od. 


Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 


per insertion... 5s. Od. 


Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from THE TABLET shouldenclose 3d. to cover 
cost of postage. 





As our next issue will close for 
press on Tuesday afternoon on 
account of the Coronation of His 
Majesty the King, all advertise- 
ments for these columns should 
be posted so as to arrive by the 
jirst post on Tuesday. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-square, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till r—2 till 4. Saturdays till x o'clock. “stablished 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.’ Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 





ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 

45, South Molton-street, W., Catholic Agency 

for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 

ervants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 





MPLOYMENT BUREAU for 


Governesses, Typists, and Domestic Servants, 
74, Shaw-street, Liverpool. Hours roto x and 3 to 5, all 
days (excepting Wednesdays). Booking fee ts. ; 
engagement fee 2s. 6d. up to £20 a year. Apply 


Manager. 

A MIDDLE-AGED Gentlewoman, 
R.C., well connected, seeks position as COM- 

PANION-HOUSEKEEPER. Is accustomed to the 

care of invalid and a good needlewoman. Apply 598, 

TABLET Office. 








LADY wishes to recommend a nice 

girl of 13 as PARLOURMAID in a small 
house, or second of two. M. L., Woodchester Park, 
Stonehouse, Glos. 


NGLISHMAN, speaking Spanish 

fluently and knowing Spain particularly well, 

offers services for Fucharistic Congress, Madrid, or to 

accompany Spanish-speaking visitors in. London. 

Highest references. Write C. J., 5, Maitland Park- 
road, London, N.W. 


Po PUCATED Spaniard wants a berth 
as SECRETARY or Spanish TEACHER. 
Knowledge: Thorough English, French, and Spanish ; 
Spanish book-keeping ; typewriting, riding, fencing, 
&c.. Address Javier Hernandez, Calle del Sol No. 
r5 (entresuelo), Santander, Spain. 


RS. WALDORF ASTOR. will 
recommend W, Friend as GARDENER (Head 

of three or more men). Life experience in all branches. 
Three anda half years present situation. Age 20%. 
Catholic. Married when suited. Cliveden, Taplow. 


M!SS WILLIS, 3, Kensington Gate, 

London, highly recommends honest, capable, 
married man as LODGE KEEPER or ESTATE 
PLUMBER. Skilled workman. Fifteen years’ refer- 
ence, = 


N URSEMAID (16), another (17), wish 
situations under good Head-Nurse. HOUSE- 
MAIDS, head, single-handed. and under, disengaged 
now. Also young UNDER-PARLOURMAID. 
Good Success Registry, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 


N URSE to Lady’s first baby or young 














children. Thoroughly experienced, Disen- 
gaged. No. 605, Tasret Office. 
ANTED, situation as UNDER- 


PARLOURMAID, or single-handed in small 
household. Well recommended. Apply J. E., 14, 
Langthorne-street, Fulham Palace-road, London, 


[Saturday, June 17, 191i. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor. 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house, 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER. 





SITUATIONS VACANT. 





OUSEKEEPER, thoroughly good. 
Age 30-45. Priest South Scotland. COOK- 
GENERAL young country, England, STIUL- 
ROOM-MAID and KITCHENMAID, England. 
ANOTHER, first of three, Scotland. Good Success 


Registry, Dublin-street, Edinburgh. 


OUSEMAID Wanted (upper of two) 


H for country. Experienced. Plain sewing 
required. Mrs. Blundell, Crosby Hall, Blundellsands. 


ANTED, good Plain COOK under 

35. Small family. Three maids and boy, 

Well-trained kitchenmaid might suit. Mrs. Snoad, 
New Park, Axminster. 





HOUSES, &c. 


IRCHINGTON-ON-SEA, KENT.— 
Freehold HOUSE of unconventional plan and 
design, in a quiet and refined position, standing 
detached, with full size tennis lawn and kitchen 
garden. Price freehold £1,750, of which £1,100 may 
remain on mortgage at 5 per cent, For further par- 
ticulars and arrangements to view, principals or their 
solicitors only should address the Actual Owner, care 
of Crossley and Co., 57, Coleman-street, E.C 





ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as “‘The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c. Land can also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about 700 acres. 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son, 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 


LAT enclosed in Convent. Five rooms 

and ‘lounge vestibule. Recently redecorated. 

Furnished or unfurnished. Small conservatory. Old 

Mansion in beautiful grounds. Daily Mass in chapel. 

References required. Apply Rev. Mother, Forebridge, 
Stafford. 





Gee EAN going abroad wishes to 

SELL, at very much below cost, a most charm- 
ing freehold modern RESIDENCE in Isle of Wight, 
standing in large, lovely grounds surrounded by thick 
belt of valuable trees and shrubs. Admitted to be the 
most beautiful property in the isl:nd. Exquisite 
views in every direction, inland as well as over the 
Solent, &c. Most healthy, bracing air, gravel soil. 
Well-stocked orchard, &c. Stabling, cottage, and 
motor-house. Could be adapted at very small cost for 
a community. Within easy reach of Catholic and 
other churches. Apply to Messrs. Ogden Sons and 
Olley, Estate Agents, Wimbledon. 


NSTITUTION or SCHOOL. S.W. 


district. Near Catholic Church.—FOR SALE, 
well-built detached freehold HOUSE and garden, 
Exactly similar House also for sale next door. Spaee 
between for a large hall or for additions, making har- 
monious whole. Apply Jenkinson, Brinsley and Jen- 
kinson, Surveyors, 30 and 31, New Bridge-street, E.C, 





YNTON, N. DEVON.—TO BE 


LET, furnished, for summer months a small 
HOUSE, containing two reception, five bed-rooms, 
bath and usual offices. Three minutes from beautiful 
new Catholic church. Five minutes from picturesque 
“Valley of Rocks.” Rent three guineas a week, 
Apply Widden, Rockmead, Lynton. 


ADY MOSTYN offers TO LET, 


furnished, for the summer, a fine RESIDENCE, 
‘*Penmener,” top of Constitution Hill, Parkstone, 
Dorset. Bracing climate, extensive prospects by Jand 
and water. Uninterrupted views over the Purbeck Hills, 
Branksea Island, &c. Nine bed-rooms, dining-room, 
drawing-room, morning-room. Suitable offices and 
bath-rooms. Garage; kitchen garden, with use of 
vegetables and fruit; lawn, conservatory. Catholic 
ot would have use of domestic chapel. Apply as 
above. 





()RLEANS HOUSE, Twickenham, 


and 12 acres of picturesque grounds, with 
valuable frontage to the River Thames and _ building 
frontages to three roads. This historical Mansion, built 
in Queen Anne style, to be Sold. The accommodation 
is ample and complete for a family of position or for a 
large school or institution, and the property also offers 
advantages to speculators asa building estate, having 
gooft. of frontage to the river. Particulars of Messrs. 
Beard and Son, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 110, 
Westbourne Grove, W.; Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 
2and 3, Cockspur-street, S.W.; Messrs. Chancellor 
and Sons; and Mr. E. Pennington, of Richmond, 


Surrey. 

SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Fine House 
in large grounds, facing sea and Downs. Close 

to golf-links, tennis and croquet lawns. Billiard hall ; 

private chapel, Owner, Ladycross. 





FOR THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


For full par- |. 





O BE SOLD’ or LET.—HERE- 
. FORD, 1% miles from. A detached Residence, 
having southern aspect and grand views over hill and 
da‘e, . The house contains entrance hall. three spacious 
ré2€ption-rooms, billiard or school-room, seven - 
rooms, dressing-room, bath-room (hot and cold) ; three- 
stall stable, coachhouse, &c. Priceand rent low. Apply 
ood, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 57, Broad- 
Street, Hereford. 





O BE LET, “ THE HERMITAGE,” 
CALLOW END, WORCESTER.—Convenient 
residence within 4 miles of Worcester and Malvern, and 


close to Stanbrook Abbey. Three reception and six - 


bed rooms, bath room and lavatory (hot and cold), 
excellent sanitary arrangements, kitchen, scullery (hot 
and cold), larder, large storeroom ; flower and kitchen 
gardens. Good water supply. 


Right Rev. Lady Abbess, Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester. 


x IMBLEDON (9, Thornton Hill).— 
TO BE SOLD or LET, Unfurnished. No 
basement. Three public rooms, five bed-rooms, two 


For particulars apply - | 


dressing-rooms, bath (hot and cold): electric light; — 


box-room, wine cellar. Apply Hampton and Sons, 
Ogden and Olley, Wimbledon. ; 








HOTELS, &c. 


ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. | Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 


sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 


8s.a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” 
phone 609 Paddington. 


A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


MAGNIFICENT MANSION 





standing in own grounds, in one of the finest. 


Positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. 'R., one minute Holland Park Tube. Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, drawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. 
furnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine, Garage. Write for terms. ’Phone 290, West. 


LACTON-ON-SEA. — St. Michael’s. 


Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re- 


Tele- 


Newly decorated; luxuriously — 


fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- | 


nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 
also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 





YDE HOUSE HOTEL.—Close to- 


Hyde Park and near Tube station, or quiet 


position. First class residential hotel. Terms moderate 
and inclusive. Newly furnished and redecorated. 
The hotel is preferred by many who have left large, 
noisy, and expensive hotels to stay here. Address the 
Manageress, Hyde House Hotel, Queensborough 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 


~UNNY SURREY.—ST, STEPHEN’S, 
Sorsiron Hirt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments. Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, 100 feet above sea level. Gravel soil. i 
tion perfect, Experienced Matron and Staff. Medical 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 


-Sanita-— 


Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 


Apply ‘‘ Matron.” 


The Certainty of Comfort.—The 


great feature of Clytha is that visitors can run down 
for a week-end or longer with the complete confidence 
of being perfectly comfortable during their stay. The 
house has been fitted with every modern convenience, 
the cuisine receives the untiring watchfulness of the 
management, the staff are assiduously attentive. The 
air is invigorating, the country charming, and there is 
a Catholic chapel in the Convent next door; station, 
golf-links, and river close at hand. A portion of the 
profits of Clytha are given to the up-keep of the needy 
mission. Further details from Miss Morgan, ‘‘ Clytha.” 








EDUCATIONAL. 





1. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD. — Gentle- 
women trained as Children’s Nurses. Practical train- 
ing. Babies and little children resident. Needlework, 
laundry, cooking, kindergarten taught. Lectures on 
Hygiene, First Aid, Physiology. Posts obtained when 
training completed. Address Principal. 


GPEECH in Pulpit, on Platform, at the 


Bar, on the Stage, or in Song, demands efficient 
training. A large experience in voice culture, 
elocution and gesture, enables me‘to give valuable aid 
in removing defects and developing efficiency, 


Edward Mooney, 20, Applegarth-road, West Kensing- — 


ton, 


§ 


7. |, 


and that they had accepted the particular trust. 


Abbé Rabier, Blois. 


[ UITION.—Pew boys received sea- 


- Public examinations. 


K Forty guineas yearly. 


First Aid. Sacristy Work if desired. Fee 27s. a week, 
Private bedrooms. ‘ 


_~ Medical, 
received, 


_ terrace, Kemp Town. 





_ volumes. Apply to W. FE. 


. Office. 
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as to the disposal of the property. I cannot say very much 
more at present, except that altogether the story of 
Llanthony is a melancholy one, and it is difficult to know 
how best to solve the problem of its future. 

Brother Asaph, to whom the property was bequeathed 
by Father Ignatius, is with us here at Caldey, but he is the 
only one out of the five brethren to find his vocation with 
us, although several of the former community are still at 
Llanthony until something definite is settled. 

(Signed) THE ABBOT OF CALDEY, O.S.B. 


The defendants denied that the wishes and intentions of the 
testator as expressed in the memorandum had ever been 
communicated to them by or on behalf of the testator, and that 
they or either of them had undertaken or promised the 
testator that they would carry out or give effect to any wishes 
or intentions. ‘This was the trial of the action, and witnesses 
were called to prove the communication of the testator’s wishes 
to the defendants. . 

Mr. Younger, K.C., and Mr. P. S. Stokes, appeared for the 
plaintiff ; Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Sheldon for the defendant 
Harris, and Mr. Maugham for the defendant Dew. 

At the conclusion of the plaintiff’s case. 

MR. JUSTICE JOYCE said that in order for the plaintiff to 
succeed it was essential that he should prove that the testator’s 
wishes and intentions had been communicated to the defendants 
Nothing of 
that kind had been proved in this case, and the action must be 
dismissed with costs. : 

Mr. HUGHES said that his client, Father Asaph, was very 
anxious to carry out the wishes of Father Ignatius as he under- 
stood them. 

MR. JUSTICE JOYCE said that in his opinion the defendant 
was under no legal obligation whatever in the matter. 





eS CE, BLOIS ‘town noted for its 

pure accent) —Pupils or Boarders are received 
by an experienced Tuto:. Comfortable home. Highest 
English references. Preparation for all examinations. 


To 





Strictly individual tuition. 
Very successful with backward 
Golf, boating, tennis, &c. 
Father Carew, Catholic 


side Rectory. 


oys. Highest references. 


Rectory, Tenby. 





= 


T. ANNE’S RESIDENCE, 

AT FRANCISCAN CONVENT, TAUNTON, 
for Ladies of the upper classes wishing to learn prac- 
tical Household Management, including Accounts 
Catering, Cooking, Light Laundry, and Dressmaking. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








“ee 
. 


RIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 

NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister, 
Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
Terms from £1 10s. to £6 6s. a week. 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, College- 


LANCET. 
7 


—Epwarp C, C. 


< 


ATHOLIC CEMETERY, BROOK- 

WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation. 

Easy of access. Private graves from £2 10s, Chaplain, 

St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Necro- 

olis Co., r21, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood 
etery. 


nutritive foods. 
disposed of.” 








OR SALE.—Sixteen years TABLETS 
from January, 1844, to December, 1859, in eight 
d ‘, S., 9, St. James’ Mansions, 


ee 


INEBRIETY. 


West Hampstead, N.W. 


F OR SALE.—MONSTRANCE, silver 

gilt, set with amethysts; nearly new. Cost fifty 
pounds without jewels. Will accept thirty. Apply 558, 
TAs Let Office. 


ERMAN Catholic Priest and Pro- 


fessor, who speaks French fluently, desires, in 
order to perfect his Knglish, Board and Lodging from 
August ro to September 20, For this consideration he 
would either assist in parish duties or give lessons in 
German, French, and Latin. Apply 552, TaBLeT 





ST. 





ENRY NEWTON VEITCH, 6, 

Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., 

is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 





BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 
great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 
tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor. Figures 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses, xsin. and 
2uin., 8s. 6d. and 11s, 6d. respective: Other sizes and 
statuettes, Post free THOMAS METHLEY, &sq., 
9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. 


Paid up £200,000. 





ye OWNS Gentleman, Convert, formerly 
undergraduate of Cambridge, desires to help 
Priest on Mission in return-for board and lodging. 
Address Reginald, 113, Earlham-road, Norwich, ‘ 
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BRAIN-WORKERS. 


Your best food is , 


“MARVIS” 


FLAKED FISH 


which is a dry preparation in packets. 
Keeps indefinitely. No chemicals used. 
You economise in 
time, money, 
These delicate flakes of the finest fresh 
Codfish make a quick and appetising 
meal, rich in easily digestible nutri- 
ment. Makes delicious Soups, Omelettes, 
fritters, and Soufflés. 
Awarded Grand Pas ite Gold Medal Paris 


» « Of considerable nutritive value. 
flakes contain 57°33 per cent. of proteid.”—TuE 


. . » No concentrated animal food even dis- 
tantly approaches it. . .. 
digested food for infants and. children.” 
Sranrorp, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
‘*, , . . Avery valuable addition to our stock of 
. . » Rich, sustaining, and easily 


—A. Lockuart GiLespiz, M.D., &c. 
Ask your Grecer for 7d. packet, which is 2lb. of 
Fish concentrated. 


Send 3a. jor large Sample Packet and recipes : 
they will be arevelation to the housewife. 


MARVIS & C0., 








HOME FOR LADIES. 


Ist and 2nd Class, with Private. 
Address for use of the Patients. 


For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother, 
JOSEPH’S, ASHFORD, Middlesex. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 
Burglary, Glass and Fidelity 
Guarantee Risks 
Insured against by the 
Railway Passengers Assurance 

Company, _ 
the Shares of which are vested in the — 
North British and Mercantile 


Insurance Co. 
Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000, 
Claims paid over 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary. 


SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 


Illustrated Guide sent free from 
F. N, CHARRINGTON, Osea Island, Essex. 
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Rypr: VisIT FROM THE BisHop,—An interesting Reunion of the 
Catholics of Ryde took place at the Town Hall on Tuesday in last 
week, at which the Bishop of Portsmouth, till recently the Rector of 
St. Mary’s, was able to be present. This gave an opportunity for the 
presentation of an illuminated address testifying to the affection of the 
congregation and congratulations on his appointment to the see of 
Portsmouth. The Bishop was accompanied by the Very Rev. Canon 
Mongan, the new Rector of St, Mary’s, the Rev. P. MacSwiney 
of Southsea, the Rev. J. Flynn of Sandown, and the Rev. 
A. Clarke of E, Cowes. After the reading of the address by Mr. H. 
Stanfield, his lordship expressed thanks for the hearty welcome 
accorded to him and assured his hearers that although he had ceased to 
lived amongst them his heart was with them still. He spoke of the 
unity and affection that had existed between them for nineteen years 
and said that in going about the diocese he often preached unity which 
he had seen exemplified there and which he hoped would always 
continue. The company then sat down to tea, after which a concert 
followed, the various items being received with much appreciation, and 
demands for encores were only partially complied with by reason of 
want of time. Suffice to say that both singers and players, who 
included the school children, pupils from the convent and volunteers 
from the congregation, acquitted themselves admirably. Towards the 
conclusion all joined in singing the hymn “ Faith of our Fathers ” and 
a-most noteworthy Catholic Reunion was brought to a close with the 
Bishop’s Benediction. 


CAMBERWELL.—Father Kerr, of the Brompton Oratory, visited 
Camberwell at the latter end of last week, and addressed at a meeting 
in Cambridge House a number of ladies and gentlemen interested in 
the welfare of children attending the elementary schools of London. 
The chair was taken by the Very Rev. Canon Murnane, and Father 
Kerr gave a lucid explanation of the work of the Children’s Care 
Committee. Several speeches were also delivered on this important 


question, and views freely expressed as to the best means of carrying 
out the duties of the committee. 
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EPISCOPAL AUTHORISATION. 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. 
Practical Sympathy is Most Urgently Needed. 


{ LOVERS OF ST. ANTHONY, do please giveusa helplng hand to com- 
plete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament. 


q At one time we thought God had abandoned this poor Struggling Mission, 
’ but it was only atrial. God wished to reveal to us that if we did what we 
could for His Honour and Glory He would do the rest. 


§] Since the opening of our small Sacristy-Church, just two years ago—in spite 
of much opposition to our Holy Faith—great things have been achieved. 
Already Seventy-Four Converts have been received, and many more are 
under instruction. 


“| Through the generosity of the Faithful we have accomplished Four Great 
Things: (1) Secured a magnificent site. (2) Presbytery completed. (3) A 
beautiful Club-room. (4) Portion of the Church built. Thank God, all 
this has been accomplished and paid for and no debt on the Mission. We 
still have sufficient energy left to complete the building of the Church, if 
you, dear reader, will only rally around and send us the necessary means 
for ne purchase of the materials. How many hods of bricks will you 

- send? . 

“| It is we who toil in the Saviour’s Vineyard, but the merits of our work are 
shared, in ample measure, by those who furnish us the means to do the 
works of God. Those gifts, we know, often come from privations and 
sacrifices which ‘are the admiration of the Angels. Undoubtedly they 
receive a recompense from Him to Whom they are offered. We can pay 
back only feebly by our prayers, but be assured that we do not fail in this 
sacred duty for all our Benefactors. : 


“| If Catholics could only realise for themselves the facts relating to this 
Struggling Mission, both for what is being done and what could be done 
and what is not done, itis certain that they would be morealive to the real 


and urgent necessity of doing something for us, were it only to offer a Dear Reader,— Whatever your station in life, you ar - 
little prayer each day for the spread of that Faith which they think they ting to palebente the Goranatinn f Kin ry es 
love dearer than life itself. a > mi on of our ising. ; : 
i w- “Zee we are striving to build a Home for the King of Kings. 
“| By helping us to complete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament you «ou are all princes in the House of God, and you will expect 
are thus aiding in the Conversion of England. All our hopes of success to be crowned for your good works 
are in your co-operatian. Surely you will not refuse! You may not be 
to do much indeed, but you can help a little, and a multitude of “ littles” Wher’er there’s a w2// there’s a way 
’ 


means a great deal, for our people are the poorest of the poor. Go send your donation do day 


“| Remember ! The little Sacristy-Church is now far too small, many are turned As you read this quaint verse just open your purse 

away Sunday by Sunday for want of room. How sad to turn away Seekers And send what you can, this Way. 

after Truth! All this could be remedied if you were to send your * 

donation Now. Send your gift with a cheerful heart, 

And help us to make a start, 
Address—FATHER H. W. GRAY, It’s perfectly true that we’re waiting for YOU,- 
St. Anthony’s Church, Fakenham, Norfolk, England. Hurry up, please, and do your part. 
P.S.—1 will gratefully and promptly acknowledge the smallest donation As it is Coronation time send your Crown (or half-crown) now 

and send with my acknowledgment a Picture of the Sacred Heart and it's a good and safe investment—to FATHER CHARLES 
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same time well-instructed Christians. 


can to secure the affairs of this world, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Two Irish Colleges last week celebrated the Golden 
Jubilees of their existence, St. Mary’s College, Dundalk, 
and Blackrock College. The former institution is under 
the direction of the Marist Fathers, and was founded in 
1861 by Father Creuzet, who prepared a house for the 
reception of Fathers and students in three months. As 
usual, funds were short, but generous friends came forward 
as unexpectedly as opportunely. The old buildings have 
now disappeared and have been replaced by a large and 
well-equipped college on the old site. The fifty years that 


F E have elapsed since Father Creuzet first slept on the floor of 
the old house have been full of uphill work and discourage- 


ments not a few. But in spite of all, success came to 


F _gladden the hearts of the workers, and so the celebration, 


honoured as it was by the presence of Cardinal Logue, 
part of whose speech will be found in another column, and 


of a large number of old alumni, was an occasion of joy 


and gratitude for the blessings vouchsafed. The Superior- 
General of the Order, who travelled specially from France 
to attend the jubilee celebrations, replied to the toast. 
Speaking in French, he said that the aim of their colleges 
was to make young people convinced patriots, and at the 
In Ireland they had 
that double love of the Church and of their country. 


 Jreland was a kind of martyr country, but from the blood 


of martyrs had risen the fruit of virtue and of Christianity. 





Cardinal Logue took advantage of the occasion, not only 
to express his own lively interest in the College as the only 
one of the sort in his diocese, but also to repudiate the idea 
that the clergy cared little or nothing for education so 
long as they secured for their people instruction in the 
Catechism. “ That,” declared his Eminence, “is a great 

mistake. We have the temporal welfare of our people at 
heart as well as the spiritual welfare. Of course, God’s 
work must be put in the forefront. We must seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His glory, and then do the best we 
I think a very 
‘important place should be given to the fitting of our young 
people to achieve for themselves that success in life that 
their intellect would entitle them to.” The Cardinal then 
referred to the way in which the English Government had 
provided for the higher education of those who left Irish 
~ colleges by the foundation of a University in which certain 
difficulties were placed in the way of religious training. 
“They gave us what they hoped to be a Pagan University, 
but, please God, we will turn it into a Catholic University. 
They have brought a Mohammedan institution into this 
country, but turn loose upon ita lot of fine young Irish 
Catholics, and they will soon make it a Christian institution. 
That is what we will do with this new University. No 
matter what obstacles the Nonconformists of England may 
have inserted in the Constitution of the University to keep 
it from being made Catholic, we will make it Catholic in 


spite of them.” 





- The jubilee of the great College of Blackrock recalls 
similar memories of growth from small beginnings. Late 
in October, 1859, there landed at Kingstown three French 
priests and a coadjutor brother of the Society of the Holy 
Ghost. ‘The founder of Blackrock College, the Rey. Jules 


Leman, C.S.Sp., was one of the three. He and his little 
band came at a time when the need for a forward move- 
ment in Irish education was manifest. The Queen’s 
Colleges, stigmatised as ‘“ Godless,” were under Episcopal 
ban, The few existing colleges, apart from the seminaries, 
gave more of a literary than a commercial training, to which 
latter the Protestant schools mainly addressed themselves, 
In the spring of 1861 the French Fathers began their work 
by opening a temporary day school at Castledawson, 
near Blackrock, a house to which a few acres of land were 
attached, and towhich they added a new building for boarders. 
Swiftly did the new institution make its mark in the educa- 
tional world. The Rector of the then Catholic University, 
Mgr. Woodlock (afterwards Bishop of Ardagh), became a 
great friend of the Fathers and patron of their nascent 
college, which he affiliated to the University, where the 
Blackrock pupils gained many prizes, exhibitions, and 
degrees. Side by side with the classical course taught at 
the college, Father Leman instituted a commercial course 
in which pupils were equipped for a mercantile career ; thus 
anticipating those schools of commerce which every munici- 
pality is now setting up. In afew years Blackrock counted 
120 boarders and had a large attendance of day students. 
In addition to this a Juniorate was established where 
aspirants were prepared for entrance into the Society, and 
for the Apostolic work of the home and foreign missions, 
passing from thence to the Senior Scholasticate in Paris. 
Father Leman, the founder, presided over the college for 
twenty years, and saw many developments. Thus it may 
be noted that the large college building was erected in 
1861; to this St. Patrick’s Recreation Hall was added in 
1865, then a chapel in 1867, and a house for scholastics in 
1869. Since then there have been further extensions and 
improvements, 





The celebrations last week were on an imposing scale, 
The Archbishop of Dublin presided, and the sermon at 
the Mass of thanksgiving was preached by the Most Rev. 
Dr. Gilmartin, Bishop of Clonfert. At the luncheon 
which followed, Mr. James O’Connor, K.C., who proposed 
the toast of the College, after rehearsing its success, 
pointed to the prospect that was opening out before it. 
“The work of Blackrock and its kindred schools is not yet 
done,” said the speaker. “Our future is bright with 
promise and with hope. A. free Ireland, a responsible 
Ireland, Ireland a Nation—these are glorious words and 
represent a glorious vision. To realise that vision we need 
something more than the statute now being hatched by a 
Liberal Cabinet... We need to work upon ourselves. We 
need a sober Ireland, understanding sobriety in the larger 
sense of self-control ; a humble Ireland, that we may not be 
blinded by vanity into supposing that we possess the 
embodiment and perfection of every human virtue; an 
honest Ireland in which humbug and sham will have no 
place; a tolerant Ireland, whose sole standard will be 
worth; a public-spirited Ireland which will fearlessly lay 
the axe to the root of everything that is wrong in our 
character or national life; and a religious Ireland in which 
religious faith will be the warp and woof of the social fabric. 
I do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not assert that 
we have not the qualities I have named; but in so far as 
we are deficient in them, we rely on our schools and 
Universities to make up leeway. Anationis inthe making; 
its making depends largely, if not entirely, on its education.” 
To both these colleges we cordially wish ‘ad multos annos,” 


Se 


“This always striking and memorable spectacle,” as Zhe 
Manchester Guardian calls the annual procession through 


950 [SUPPLEMENT.] 
the principal streets of the city of the Catholic school 
children and confraternities on Whit Friday, will be found 
described at length in another column. It is satisfactory to 
note that it was never more successful. No one who has 
witnessed this imposing parade of children can ever forget 
its impressiveness. Its organisation, its varied beauty and 
its numbers not only attract the eye but emphasise upon 
the mind the strength of Catholicity in the great manufac- 
turing city and the success of the people in providing for 
the religious instruction of so many tens of thousands of 
children. One feels convinced as the long procession pours 
through the streets lined with crowds of sightseers from the 
neighbourhood that these schools have gripped the hearts 
of the people, and that threatened though they may be by 
our present legislators, they will not easily be displaced. 
The procession is at once a pageant of faith and a demon- 
stration of numbers which must put heart into those by 
whose faith and sacrifices those schools have been erected 
and are maintained in such efficiency. 








OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


ey 


Jubilee of Blackrock College. 


This great Irish College of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost 
celebrated the Golden Jubilee of its foundation on Tuesday in 
last week. There was High Mass, coram archtepiscopo, sung by 
Mgr. Fitzpatrick, a sermon by the eloquent Bishop of Clonfert, 
a luncheon, and sports. Friends and old students assembled 
in force, and absent ones scattered over the world evinced their 
interest by congratulatory letters and substantial contributions. 


THE STORY OF THE COLLEGE. 


Blackrock College, says The Irish Independent, was founded 
jn 1861 by the Very Rev. J. Leman, C.S.Sp., who landed from 
France with another priest of the Holy Ghost Order, for the 
purpose of starting an educational establishment in Ireland, 
one of the objects being to train English-speaking subjects for 
educational and missionary work in the Order itself. This 
double work, the lay College and the Junior Scholasticate, has 
gone on hand-in-hand ever since, 

The success of the scholasticate may be gathered from the 
fact that many now distinguished priests, and even bishops, 
have made their early studies within its walls. Many of them, 
such as the present Dr. Allgeyer, C.S.Sp, Bishop of Zanzibar, 
and Dr O’Gorman, C S.Sp., Bishop of Sierra Leone, and Dr. 
Granjon, Bishop of New Mexico, U.S.A., have distinguished 
themselves in the field of missionary labour. Others have done 
so both at home and abroad in the field of education. The 
Holy Ghost College at Pittsburg, Pa. in America, owes its 
great success mainly to the men who went out there from 
Blackrock— Father Murphy, Father Hehir, and others. To 
them chiefly it owes the honour of having been lately raised by 
the State authorities of Pennsylvania to the rank and status of 
a full-fledged University, with the regular powers for conferring 
all university degrees in the various faculties. Many, indeed 
most, of the men to whom the Colleges of Blackrock, Rock- 
well, Rathmines, and Trinidad, not to mention Portugal, owe 
their best successes were men who got their early classical 
training in Blackrock junior scholasticate. 

The success of the College is well known in Ireland and 
abroad, not only wherever the English language is spoken, but 
even in a much wider field. Of the students who went out 
from its halls it may with truth be said—“ Quae regio in terris 
nostri non plena laboris ?” 

After landing in Ireland, Father Leman and his companions 
spent some time in looking out for a proper site to start a 
college. They were kindly received and entertained for some 
time by the Carmelite Fathers. They then took a temporary 
residence in Blanchardstown. Finally, on the advice of Dr. 
Woodlock, then Rectcr of the Catholic University, they settled 
on the present charming site occupied by Blackrock College. 
But the college at the start had nothing like its present 
extensive grounds or dimensions. Castle Dawson with its five 
acres of framed land formed the nucleus of the college. Anew 
house, new halls, new chapel were gradually built; and the 
main building of the present college was finished in 1873 
Other additions have been made to the buildings since. In 
1874 the college bought Williamstown Castle, with its beautiful 
fields. A few years ago the fields have been extended down to 
the main road, and enclosed within a beautiful railing and 
shrubbery. The old houses of Williamstown-avenue have 
disappeared, and Williamstown Castle has been enlarged to 
more than four times its original dimensions for the accommoda- 
tion of Civil Service and University students. The grounds and 
equipment of the College in all its departments—colleges, day 
school, scholasticate, and Civil Service and University College 
—are at present everything that need be desired. 
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Hand-in-hand with the material growth of the College, and 
even more rapidly, went its intellectual development. Even 
from the early years of its existence the College sent on its 
pupils for the examinations of the Catholic University and con- 
tinued to do so on to the latest days of the Catholic Universitys’ 
life. In this field the students of Blackrock achieved a rapid 
and striking success. In the seventies and in the late sixties 
the lion’s share of the Catholic University prizes, which were. 
open to all Catholic colleges, fell to the lot of Blackrock. This 
success continued to the last days of the University. 

When the Intermediate started in 1879, Blackrock, then 
barely in the nineteenth year of its existence, headed the list 
of all schools. It has ever since remained at or near the top. 
Similarly when the Royal University started in 1881 the 
successes of the Blackrock University students gave their 
College an honourable place among the University Colleges of 
the country—a place which it held with success and distinction 
uotil the Royal University was dissolved. The necessity of 
attending lectures in Dublin under the new regulations has 
caused for a time an interruption in the University classes at 
Blackrock. The Civil Service and other classes in the “‘ Castle ” 
still continue their work with all the energy and success of 
former times, 


THE BISHOP OF CLONFERT AND BLACKROCK’S, SUCCESS, 


In the course of his sermon the Bishop of Clonfert said : 


A chief factor in the early success of the French College, as 
it was then called, was the attention it devoted to commercial 
education, but while it catered for the wants of Catholic boys 
who felt called to commercial pursuits the liberal arts and 
sciences received their due share of attention. In the inter- 
collegiate examinations held under the Catholic University 
in 1872 and the subsequent years ‘‘ Blackrock carried off most 
of the prizes for original composition in Greek, Latin and 
English, as well asin the various other examinations.” In 1879 
when the Intermediate Education Act opened a wider field 
for competition, and ail the secondary schools of the country, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, were brought for the first time into 
open competition, Blackrock headed the entire list of schools 
and colleges in its aggregate of prizes and exhibitions and year 
after year from that date up to the present Blackrock has been 
often first, and has always been amongst the first in the annual 
grand list of awards given under the Intermediate Education 
Act. Again, when the late Royal University was started, the 
University branch of Blackrock College took its place amongst 
the foremost University Colleges of the country, and so netable 


were its successes as compared with those of the highly-endowed ~ 


Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Galway, that his Grace the 


Archbishop humorously argued on one occasion that it was a 
“‘ srievance” to the students of those privileged colleges to be 


examined by their own professors. Now, if Blackrock did 
nothing else than prove that priests of the Catholic Church 
could, in a school of their own making, give to Catholic boys 
an education equal, if not superior, to the education given in 
the State schools, staffed as they were, by University graduates, 
supported by public endowments, patronised by fashion, and 


represented on the Board that examined their students—if, I _ 


say, Blackrock did nothing else than prove that Irish Catholic 
boys could, even under unfavourable conditions, hold their own 
in the purely inteliectual arena against all comers, no matter 
what their extrinsic advantages, her services would on this 
occasion deserve the grateful recognition of all Irish Catholics. 
But this aspect of her success is only an accidental consequence 
of her real triumph. The aim of the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost in founding this College on Irish soil was to give such a 
liberal and practical education to Catholic youth as would give 
them access to those responsible and lucrative positions in life 
from which enforced ignorance had debarred them, and would 
at the same time fix in their minds those principles of faith and 
conduct that must, as long as man is man, form the basis of 
human character. What this College has done in fifty years 
can, in a measure, be gauged from her place on the prize lists, 
from the material expansion of Castledawson into the splendid 
group of buildings which now ornament the suburban area of 


Blackrock, from the number of her children who, as bishops, _ 


priests, doctors, lawyers, journalists, civil servants, and private 
citizens have distinguished themselves at home and abroad ; 
but those visible results, striking as they undoubtedly are, can 
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convey only a very incomplete idea of the silent work that 
those years have witnessed. As in the physical, so also in the 
moral order, the processes that issue in great results are often 
hidden from public view. . . . Such being the history, aims, 
and character of Blackrock College, I am, I think, justified in 
classing it among the blessings of a special Providence. I 
read in its public advertisements—“ The moral and religious 
formation of every student, combined with the highest gentle- 
manly culture, is the foremost aim, and the constant care, of 
the President and of all the masters.” We all hope and pray 
to-day that the institution will long continue to pursue this 
noble ideal. And that this is the true ideal of a Catholic 
college cannot be too much emphasised in these days, when, 
owing to the keenness of competition between colleges for public 


_prizes and exhibitions, there is grave danger that the advanced 


teaching of religion may be neglected. Sites and buildings, 
scientific equipment and prizes, are within the gift of Govern- 
ments, but Christian education is the gift of heaven. This 
greatest of boons we have never yet got from any Government, 
nor does the trend of political thought lead us to expect that 
Governments will in the future concern themselves with the 
religious formation of youth. Yet an education that ignores 
man’s eternal destiny, is unworthy of the name. 





St. George’s College, Weybridge. 


The Bishop of Southwark was the guest of the Josephite 
Fathers on the 7th and 8th of this mouth. On the 8th he said 
Mass for the students, giving Holy Communion to many 

resent and after the“ Kyrie” giving the clerical tonsure to the 
Reiy, J. Dunstan McSwiney, C.J., and B. Cuthbert Rossiter, 
C.J. Later in the morning he administered the Sacrament of 
Confirmation to eighteen of the pupils, the college choir ably 
executing Tozer’s “‘ Sacerdos” and Mgr. Crookall’s “ Confirma.” 
Subsequently his lordship received in audience in the parlour 
the newly confirmed, and listened to an address read by J. 
Windsor. He left the college shortly after lunch, amid the 
cheers of all the students, in the company of the Very Rev. 
Canon Scannell, Rector of Weybridge. 


eR TED 


Ratcliffe College Sports. 


The great heat seemed in no way adversely to affect the 
runners, and an excellent display was witnessed by a con- 
siderable gathering of the students’ parents and friends. 
Among the smaller boys J. Cunningham was the ae con 

i inning, with one exception, every event for whic 
pee The: features of the day were the 

‘le. half-mile, and quarter-mile races of the upper boys’ division ; 
ech of these Seaots B. Hoban and H. Offiler finished first 
and second respectively after a splendid fight ; in the mile but 
a few inches separated them at the tape. The prizes were dis- 
tributed by Mrs. Offiler, of Derby. The following is the list 
of events and their winners: 


: ‘vision. —Long Jump: 1, M. O'Donovan, 2, L. Bird, 
(1 oe Sia), High fadlips j Be Hoban (4ft. 6%4in.); 2, P. de Escofel. 
Throwing the Cricket Ball : R. Huyshe (82yds.), One Hundred Yards : 
4a, E. Mayman (10 4-5 sec.) ; 2, R. Huyshe. Hurdles: 1, E. May- 
man; 2, M. O'Donovan. Two Hundred and Twenty Yards: 1, E. 
Mavman ; 2. C. Hallinan. Quarter Mile: 1, B. Hoban; 2, H. 
Offiler. Half-Mile : 1, B. Hoban ; 2, EI, Offiler. Mile: 1, B. Hoban; 

. Offiler. < : 
f ee Division.—Long Jump: 1, J. Cunningham (15ft. 7in.) ; 
2, J. Castaneda. High Jump: 1, J. Cunningham (4ft. 134in.) ; 2, J. 
Reeve. Throwing the Cricket Ball: 1, J. Castaneda (55yds.). One 
Hundred Yards: 1, J. Cunningham ; 2, W. Woodhouse. Hurdles : 
1, J. Cunningham ; 2,.G. Charlton. Two Hundred and Twenty 
Yards: 1, J. Pegge; 2,C. Lashford. One Hundred and Twenty 
Yards: 1, T. O'Callaghan ; (2, C. Leetham. Quarter Mile: 1, J. 
Murphy ; 2, C. Roberts. 


ee EEE 


St. Wilfrid’s College Old Boys. 


ual meeting of the Old Boys’ Society of Sedgley 
Reda St Wilfrid's took place at the College on Whit 
Monday and Tuesday and resulted in a record gathering. 

At the conclusion of the cricket match on Tuesday, the 
general meeting of the Society was held. Twenty new members 
were elected, and the usual grants for prizes, &c., were agreed 
to. The Society then unanimously adopted a resolution grant- 
ing acertain sum of money towards starting the new college 


magazine, and pledging itself to give it every possible 
t. : : f 

i tninediately after the meeting dinner was served in the 

Refectory. 


asts having been honoured, the Bishop of 
Pe conc : Sucects to the St. Wilfrid’s and Parkers’ 
Society.” It was always a pleasure to him to join an Old Boys’ 
meeting, but the pleasure was intensified in coming to St. 
Wilfrid’s because it was a college managed and staffed by the 
secular clergy. It was the duty of an Old Boys’ Society to 
take a keen, active and present interest in the affairs of their 
Alma Mater, to speak well of her and to show to the world at 


large that their Alma Mater had made them men. He said 
“to take a present interest” and he meant by that to assist in 
every undertaking that the authorities of the College, the men 
on the spot, put before them as worthy of their consideration 
and support. One such object was before them now, the 
starting of a college magazine. A college magazine should be 
a record of the life of a college, ameans of intercommunication 
for all past students, and a strong bond of unity knitting 
together all the sons of Alma Mater by revivifying the memories 
of the past and illustrating the deeds of the present. 

The Very Rev. President in reply, thanked his lordship for 
his presence and his speech, and the company for the hearty 
manner in which they had received the toast. He thought he 
could congratulate the guests, without any false shame, on their 
presence there that day. There they were, back again in their 
old home, which always had been and still was one of the 
most beautiful spots in England. There were hundreds of 
people who had heard of the beauties of St. Wilfrid’s, but who 
expressed themselves as struck with wonder and astonishment 
at the actual beauty when they saw it with their own eyes. He 
was inclined to think that a similar thing might be said of the 
studies. People had heard of the successes obtained by the 
College in public examinations, but few people knew or realised 
that, great as was the percentage of successes among the 
candidates, the percentage of successes in comparison with 
the total number of boys in the school was greater than in any 
other college in England. Like the scenery, people either did 
not know or did not believe this until they saw it with their 
own eyes. 

Mr. T. G. Hensler proposed the health of the Bishop in a 
speech that kept his audience ina constant ripple of laughter 
by his recital of the doughty deeds of the past. He thanked 
his lordship for coming amongst them and he wished 
particularly to thank him for his eloquent speech. 

Bishop Mostyn, in reply, again spoke of the great pleasure his 
visit had given him. He was not an alumnus of St. Wilfrid’s, 
but of Oscott, and those two colleges have always been 
bound together by ties of closest friendship. It was that 
which give him courage todo what he was now going to do, 
viz., to propose himself as an extraordinary member of the 
Society. This announcement was received with enthusiasm. 





CRICKET. 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE. 


This match, played last week at Pocklington, resulted in a 
victory for Ampleforth. For the winners Clapham and Richard. 
son put on 95 runs for the fourth wicket, taking the score from 
47 to 142 in 50 minutes. Fawcett in 3 overs took 4 wickets for 


6 runs. 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE. 

N. J. Chamberlain, b Wood «.........000000 iva wevisaarys EL 
As is; Ae Kellys b Eleptomi eateievecectds ges sient «y.5s meee 
A. F. M. Wright, c Moore, b Hepton ......... Hieve toed 17 
A. C. Clapham (capt.), c Bond, b Wood ...........04+ . 57 
G. R. Richardson, b Hepton ........ foodvenvoede scenes 45 
J. J. Robertson, c Bond, b Hepton ....4....,sscesseeee wanes 
H. J. McCabe, c Bond, b Wood ......... Te eee [8 
D. H. St. John Fawcett, b Wood ........ Recast oiteb lees .5 
L. T. Williams, c Williams, b Wood............00c0e0es: <i O 
D. S. Barton, c Kay, b Wood ....... sidtsnetd dgcatdownas 7 
RevAs, Marshalls not Onto cctccacssscnccevonesarovas datas tedes MEE 
Extras........ meateoeretaes Raacguectaseeties ree tO 

Total’ sviascist sarscieeorsarenterg lod 

POCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 

H.. Ro Burn) ;-b: Wright hitoiisss caveeiencusaaethestceomto 
D. W. Moore, c Kelly, b Richardson ........sesees008 5 
J. A. Hutton, ¢ Williams, b Wright .........sessse008 20 
R. S. Wood, c Williams, b Richardson...........0s.0008 I 
G. J. Bond, c Fawcett, b Richardson ..........seseeen8 17 
Cub. Kays bi Wirightisencnwessse- sete. TENS eacaeh de Jena ue 
G. W. Holme, c Wright, b Fawcett ........:s0ceceee Saco EO 
A. K. Fagge, b Fawcett. ......0...seesssene ives toyaenivenas atts 
F. W. Fisher, c Marshall, b Fawcett ......... cdcemeces eae ki 
AxO, Heptony Di awcett (ii. ccriccsemenvevee aaeavenste Pe 
G. C. Williams, not out ..... fewteuestececsenestaiaaene Ried A 
Bxttasicicvivense anae eras jaciseoced veancnenesa hl Z 

Total FRO eee O NOE rede ere ere e eee te 95 


BOYS OF ST. BENEDICT’S, EALING, v. PARENTS, 


An interesting cricket match was played on June 10, at 
Perivale,. between the parents and the boys of St. Benedict’s 
School. The game resulted in a win for the boys by about two 
to one. In spite of some excellent batting by Mr. C. S. Dean 
and Dr. Baker, the superior training and condition of the boys 
gave them a decisive, if not an easy victory. Dr. Atteridge and 
Messrs. Alleguen, Kelly, Grant, and Bicknell were among the 
parents’ eleven. The match was played in ideal cricket weather, 
and a number of ladies and gentlemen of the congregation 
were spectators, 
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LADYCROSS SCHOOL. 


The annual match between Ladycross and St. Anthony’s was 
played on the Ladycross ground on Saturday, June 10. For 
the visitors J. H. Daly performed “the hat trick.” The full 
scores were as below : 


LADYCROSS. 
R. Emmet, c Bellamy, b Daly sssceccccsecssecseereeres 4 
F. O. Cave, Ibwy b Daly ceccecsiscsscesceceavtcsereseene 4 Rade 
H. P. Densham, b Daly.ccccissccsssesccrccscestacenccnenee ° 
W. W. O’Bryen, st Dominguez, b Daly ..scccerrsveee o 
S. D’Arcy, c Bellamy, b Eyston,......scseerseoes Bie Bik} 
A. T. Gilbey, b Bellamy......... sik do turkts aateteert Late ideiee oy i ha 
L. T. Belloc, b Bellamy ........... sekgteeae Sac akes xaos Pier, ©) 
T. C. Peart, c Waterton, b Eyston ..cccssccstseecses me 7 
Be Leahy, Daly. cscivrssansncncsneay de ess suite ieceduete traps eo. 
By es Sankey, NOt OUtiss.c..ccvenopeedurndecvers iby gaeochatane ek 
J. Leahy, c Bellamy, b Waterton ........... jikenececseeeie ey 
FEX{raSaqctie toioe cos Ma saea ge Aagapehipeans Ree Send 
Total eatve cates tee isaey conta eNO 
St. ANTHONY’s, 
G.N. Bellamy, rtm oUt sicceeserem eecesescscrcccsseetreee 7 
D. R. Lamb, c D’Arcy, b J. Leahy........seceseeeeee SOS 
C. J. Eyston, b D’Arcy ..... iFresasvacates Miscedbeago#s voee 21 
E. V. O’Connor, not OUt.riiccccccecceeees ii iaree ania, ee 
Extras iris GLC gases eee ERS fetinivess ware tar ol 
Total (for 3 wickets)....:.sseecesee 136 


J. H. Daly, V. L. Dominguez, H. L. Riley, T. H. Shiel, K. V. R. 
Gold, J. J. Weld, and J. E..Waterton did not bat. 


STONYHURST COLLEGE. 


A match between Stonyhurst and Manchester University was 
played on the Stonyhurst ground on Thursday, June 8. Stony- 
hurst went in first and declared, after knocking up a score of 
209 for seven wickets. 





STONYHURST. 
T. Trappes-Lomax, b Kitchen... Ranceaseraaee eo 
GC. Waterton, b Jameson ..... ceesce sme esereseeeeneeesuneees o 
A. J. Kerwick, b Rodriguez .....0++5 Lanlecesveconeaeensars 54 
A. Castiello, c Whittall, b Kitchen ........ 7 
K; O’Brien, b Kmott....cccccscsseeneecneeuvecsecaveneeeneeses 80 
E. Dobson, b Jamesonse..s.sccseeseeeerereeeneennes ieloetes 4 
R. Riley, c Laurence, b Whittall .......++.+ aviavkgente 45 
W. McCarthy O’Leary, not OUt....:.eereee aneeke me O 
Eixtrasicctiiiewessadvocrescnes Mivetane rag Il 
Total (for 7 wWkts.)..ccccreerreres 209 
S. Dealy, J. Nelson and F. Dealy did not bat. 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 
C. H. Crawshaw, c O’Brien, b Nelson........ Vitsignte eo 
C. H. Whittall, b McCarthy O'Leary ...sesseeereseeene 58 
A. G. Knott, b Kerwick ...c.cccesesseccereeeeeeeeeeeuraens i 38S 
J. Childs, b Kerwick ..ccecsescesscceseestereserersereneaaes 14 
F. Laurence, c Nelson, b Kerwick........csssereeerereees I 
H. Wilson, c Nelson, b Kerwick ........66+ Negacuyee'cs sO 
H. Bradbury, Ibw, b C. Waterton..... cecssevereuereres 17 
E. B. Jameson, not OUt sisesccesserscesereernenneeeesenns Ar kO 
H. G. Wright, c Kerwick, b C., Waterton ........- ingcs ED 
M. Rodriguez, not OUL.....eeseeerers aie deep ees ratte 
Extras..... Lacuan eb angaeee niga er acanutene 12 
Total (for 8 WK tS.) esse weet + + re mast 149 


_ J. E. Kitchen did not bat. 


ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE. 


The annual match between Past and Present took place on 
Monday and Tuesday in last week at the meeting of the Old 
Boys? Society in ideal weather. The game was full of interest 
from the first, and it was only late on Tuesday morning that the 
Present asserted themselves and won a sensational victory by 
five wickets after previously having all the worst of the game. 


Scores ; 


PAST. 
P. S. Slattery, c Dr. Upton, b Thom- 

BODE 55 acticnkelesnacone sakawannerannncredses’ 10 c Moran, b Fr. Hughes o 
J. Morgan, b Dean ......sssseceseey eevee 47 c Moore, b Dean ..... 2 
Rev. J. Lillis, b Thomson ......0+00+00+ o c Moore, b Dean ...... 3 
C. G. Gosling, b Dean .. weceecsreeeeres 28 b Fr. Hughes ..sseseeuee 4 

_ Rev. F. de Capitaine, c Moore, b Fr. 

BLUgHeS....ssccseresstesseneseeseseeeberees 5 cand bFr. Hugbes...... 12 
H. J. Cain (capt.), b Fr. Hughes...... 4 cDr. Upton, b.Dean... I 
J. Byatt, c Dr. Upton, b Fr. Hughes 5 b Dean ......0+ Tebessnavee ° 
W. J. Page, c Moore, b Fr. Hughes... 15 b Fr. Hughes ......s.000s 4 
Rev. F. Stanbridge, b Fr. Hughes... 5 c¢ Dr. Upton, -b Fr. 

Hughes......ceseees Reics 2 

W, J. Chard, not OUtssrccccrserseree eve Os NOL OUE eres cetnisseseeriss 6 
H. S. Emery, b Dean .ceseeerereereeee o b Fr, Hughes ........-.. oO 
FUStV aS oS ccs cate vaste la sindecalnes 6 PxXtras-notssoavsnters 2 
otalege seed 125 Total. yous 36 
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to be present on this auspicious occasion at the celebration of 


| sound religious education. 


[Saturday, June 17, 191i. 


PRESENT. 





Rev. F. A. Hughes, 1b w, b Slattery 1 lbw, Lily ty ke 
B, Bell. b Slattery" ash ose Py5 Mh Cae re ete ay - 
J. J. Moran, c Morgan, b Cain......... 1 retired hurt i 
Rev. J. Upton, not ott iirciivacaise so 13.) NOtOub sy aes vite 
P.! Mooreyb Cain’; .caierusare peed? suave 3 bGosling......cscsceeese 
Rev. S. J. Gosling, c Stanbridge, b st Fr. de Capitaine, b 
Slattery eicssscget canoe savior aioe oO Slattery: <<. 'isersty tens 18 
A. Thomson, b Slattery...,...... fed sts . I st. Fr. de Capitaine, b 
Slattery, ctsncencd scr sek 
M. Rudman, st De Capitaine, b Slattery 2 not out....... gatas arene ecko 
E, F, Dean (capt.), st De Capitaine, 
Dialattery <a. cicsaerden sateen tleclehepaeees I did not bat 
L. A. Kelly, c Fr. Lillis, b Slattery... 2 did not bat 
H. Fetherstonhaugh, run out............ o did not bat 
PURtraS c21ti, cacacemraheaeaca resatanvan 6 TUSEVAS 9 ceeds ce esemeaenece 
A Ota seas ene . 48 Total (for 5) 115 





CARDINAL LOGUE AND EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 
Presiding at the Golden Jubilee celebrations of St. Mary’s 


College, Dundalk, last week, Cardinal Logue was presented 3 
with an address of welcome. In reply his Eminence said : 


It seems to be taken as a great compliment that I havecome _ 





the fiftieth year of this grand institution ; but I can assure you 
that I don’t look upon it as any compliment bestowed by me on 
this institution, but I consider it a great honour that they have — 
done me. This is an establishment in which] take the deepest _ 
interest. I have, to be sure, in Armagh a College or a Seminary 
for the education, principally, of young ecclesiastics. That is 
useful, and that is good; but I think the future of Ireland 
depends, to a great extent, upon the education of the young 
laymen of Ireland. This happens to be the only institution 1 _ 
have in the diocese of Armagh for the education of the youth of 
Ireland and the young laymen of Iseland, and hence I look 3 
upon it as one of the most important in the whole diocese. For 4 
young girls there are plenty of educational institutions, but our 
boys, up to the present, are pretty well neglected. I always 
looked upon it as a providence to have here, in Dundalk, in this 
old Catholic town, an institution where, under the care of the 
good priests, the students, both of the archdiocese and those — 
who come from other parts of Ireland, might receive a good a 
C It is taken for granted bya good 
many people that we Bishops, and we priests, take no interest 
whatever in the education of the people if we get them taught 
the Catechism of the Catholic Church. That is agreat mistake. 
We have the temporal welfare of our people at heart as wellas 
the spiritual welfare. Of course. God’s work must be put inthe — 
forefront. We must seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
glory, and then do the best we can to secure the affairs of this 
world. I think a very important place should be given to the — 
fitting of our young people to achieve for themselves that — 
success ia life that their intellect would entitle them to. Unfor- — 
tunately, here in Ireland, up to the present, our young people — 
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were handicapped, and badly handicapped. — 
CATHOLICS AND THE NEW UNIVERSITY. 


We might educate them in a school like St. Mary’s until they _ 
they were fitted for any University in Europe, but when they a 
passed out of this they found all the Colleges closed against ig 
them. ‘Trinity was under the ban of the Irish Church sincel 
was a boy, and the Queen’s Colleges were looked upon as god- — 
less institutions. But now there is an opportunity for the 
Catholic laymen of Ireland. They have an opportunity now of 
receiving 2 good university education, in which, at least, they 
will be exposed to no danger. There is no doubt whatever, 
England never gave us any boon that they did not put a crook 
in. They always tried to do something to introduce the drop of © 
bitterness into the sweetest cup that ever was. That is precisely 
what they did in giving us a University. They gave us 
what they hoped to be a Pagan University, but, please 
God, we will turn it into a Catholic University. They 
have brought a Mohammedan institution into this country, 
but turn loose upon it a lot of fine young Irish Catholics, 
and they will soon make it a Christian institution. That 
is what we will do with this new University. No matter 
what obstacles the Nonconformists of England may have 
inserted in the Constitution of the University to keep it from 
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magnificent parochial ‘ emies | 
-academies are in a great many instances universities ; they can 
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being made Catholic, we will make it Catholic in spite of them. 
You have at the head of the Institution one of the greatest 
educationalists in Ireland, and one of the most zealous Bishops, 
the Archbishop of Dublin. I need not assure you, my dear 
friends, that there will be no Paganism in any institution that 
he is connected with. In the next place, you have the President, 
the Senate and the professors Catholics, and while we don’t 
want to exclude any of our countrymen from the benefits of the 
University, these gentlemen will take care that there will be 
nothing in the University that will be injurious to Catholic 
interests, so that there is a bright future before this young 
generation of St. Mary’s students which their predecessors had 
not, andit is a grand thing to find that there are here in such 
numbers, under the guidance of the good Marist Fathers, 
students availing themselves of the opportunities of education 
open to them in these later days, and in fact we must look to 
that for the regeneration of Ireland. Of course if we had 
Home Rule and if we could regulate our own affairs it would 
be a magnificent thing, but if you gave Home Rule for instance 
to the natives of Central Africa it would not do them much 
good. You must have, too, the people educated to turn to 
account the autonomy which we are looking for, and which we 
will conquer in spite of opposition, You must have them 
educated, and you must have them up to the latest improve- 
ments in education, in order that they may conquer for them- 
selves the place which is due to them in this country. I was in 
America some time ago. I was twice there, and I am not sure 
that I will not go back there again, because I got inspirations in 
America which would have been most useful to me if I had gone 
there when I was younger. I hear from your President a great 
many things about the old boys. Well, 1 ama very old boy, 
and I’m afraid I am too old to improve. Well, I found in 
America that the Catholics have fair play in their schols. They 
get no favour—they get fair play and no favour. They have 
schools and academies; and these 
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ciples.. He thought that those present were agreed upon the 
three main principles in the motion. Those who had studied 
the scheme and examined the Bill would have seen quite clearly 
that they genuinely worked out those principles. 


Miss PARHAM (London) seconded the motion. In doing 
so she said that it was a great thing, after all the time that 
Church people had been on the defensive against the attacks 
which had been made upon their most holy faith, that there 
was some scheme to which they could in general terms and in 
broad outline give their consent. With reference to small 
schools, from real experience she could say that the best work 
being done for the nation to-day was being done by the Church 
teachers in the smali Church schools throughout the country. 
Church teaching was so precious to Church people that they 
dared not trust it to any but those who believed it and had been 
trained to teach it. They denied the right of Education 
Committees or any similar bodies to appoint the teachers. 
The appointments must be in the hands of the managers of the 
schools, who were responsible for the carrying out of the 
trust deeds of the schools. Church people denied the right 
of any education authority or popularly elected body to say 
what religion should or should not be taught in the schools. 
The right was the right of the parent and the parent alone. 
If anybody thought that the parents were not particularly 
anxious about this matter let him go to the meetings of the 
Church Schools Emergency League, the Parents’ League, or 
the Mothers’ Union, and hear what Church parents had to say 
onit. Church people claimed no more for themselves than 
they claimed for others. They claimed that every child in the 
land should be taught the religion of his parents, and 
that therefore every Church child should learn the faith of 
the Church. They had no desire to teach their faith to those 
who did not wantit. A question and a command came down to 
them through the long ages with ever-increasing force: 
“Lovest thou Me? If so, feed My lambs.” Dare Church 
people shrink from their great responsibilities ? She was more 
and more impressed with the inborn instinctive longing of the 
children for definite religious teaching, Church people would 
have the children taught their faith every day by teachers who 
believed it. Thank God for Sunday ; but much as they 
cherished Sunday services and Sunday schools, those alone 
would not satisfythem. If the teaching were neglected on the 
six days, it would very soon drop out on the seventh also. 
The root of the whole matter was what the teachers were, 
quite as much as what theytaught. The Church training colleges, 
with their definite religious teaching and their deep religious 
atmosphere, were amongst the most cherished possessions 
of Churchmen in England to-day, It was most important that 
the teachers who gave the religious instruction should 
be as far as possible the teachers on the regular 


















































give degrees, and they have all the facilities for the graduation 
of their students ; and I find that they are simply making a 
position for themselves in America by their talent and by their 
genius. Now that is what we must do here in Ireland. I see 
some very small boys before me. When I am gone to my 
account, these are the men who must sustain the credit, and 
fight for the rights of Ireland. And if they are to do that, they 
must lay the foundation broad and deep in institutions like this 
College of St. Mary’s. E 








CHURCHMEN AND AN EDUCATIONAL 
- SETTLEMENT. 


At the Annual Congress of the General Association of Church 
School Managers and Teachers, which was held at Hayward’s 
Heath last week, the Bishop of Lewes in the Chair, the REV. 


A.J. C. ALLEN (Cambridge) moved the following resolution : 





=e 


This Congress expresses its conviction (1) that no settlement of the 
education question can be fair and just which givesa preference in 
“State-supported schools to one form of religious teaching above 
another; (2) that religious teaching in schools can only be effective 
when (a) at any rate the bulk of it is given by the regular school staff, 
and (4) the teachers are religious people who believe what they teach ; 
(3) that a popularly elected committee or council is not a fit body to 
decide what religious teaching shall or shall not be given in schools ; 
and therefore gives its general support to the scheme recently presented 
by three committees of representative Churchmen to his Grace the 
“Archbishop of Canterbury, as embodying the above principles, which 
are exemplified, on somewhat different lines, in the Hope-Eden Bill. 


In moving this he said that the association committed itself a 
long time ago to the expression of the opinion that a satisfac- 
tory educational settlement could be got only upon the lines 
of the principles stated in the motion. The speaker then 
‘referred in detail to some of the points dealt with in the letters 
of Professor Michael Sadler to The School Guardian. ‘Those 
letters, he said, were well worthy of consideration and study. 
In principle there was extremely little difference between 
Professor Sadler and himself. He stated what the association 
had been trying for a long time to hammer into the country— 
that State-established undenominationalism was an extremely 
steep decline which ended very quickly in secularism. That 
was absolutely true. But, unfortunately, Professor Sadler’s 
principles were not carried out in the scheme which he 
advocated. ‘There was no necessity for him to labour the points 
contained in the three divisions of the motion. He wanted the 
congress to give the scheme and the Bill a second reading, 
as it were. If they gave them both a second reading at the 
same time, they would not be committing themselves upon any 
points in which the two differed. There were one or two 
points in Lord Salisbury’s scheme as to which he should be 
extremely sorry to commit himself. A proposal. to which Mr. 
Allen referred as, in his opinion, injudicious, was a provision In 
the Salisbury scheme that if the parents of not less than fifty 
children in a rural district desired a school of a specified 
denominational type, and were ready to build it, they might, 
under certain conditions, insist on its being recognised as a 
public elementary school. He thought that. the multiplication 
of small schools was undesirable on educational and economic 
grounds, Such matters as these, however, did not touch prin- 


between religious and secular. 





staff of the schools. Church people denied the distinction 
She once heard it said : “ You 
Church people talk a great deal about religious education. 
I should like to hear a little about patriotism.” Of course they 
were patriotic. “Fear God and honour the King” had ever 


been the motto of the Church schools. It was just because they 
were patriotic that they would welcome any settlement which 
would help to keep before the nation that high ideal which the 


Church had ever tried to put before her children. 


Mr. TALBOT BAINES supported the motion. It repre- 


sented a great step in advance in the controversy which had 
been raging for the last five years. — 
to be thankful for the failure of one bill after another. 
Churchmen could not rest on their oars at the present moment. 
They all knew the kind of language which had been used by 
the head of the Government and the head of the Education 
“Department. 
hoped to legislate, in the present Parliament, in fulfilment of 


There was every reason 


Mr. Asquith had said that he and his colleagues 


the pledges which had been given to the electors upon the 
education question. The various proposals which had been 
made so far had all been bad, and would have resulted in the 
total or the very extensive destruction of Church schools. The 
same kind of thing would be attempted again. Mr. Runciman 
had informed an audience that it was his earnest hope that 
within the present Parliament the Government would succeed 
in wiping out the Act of 1902. If in these circumstances 
Churchmen sat down quietly and waited to be attacked, they 
would deserve all they got. We livedin a democratic age, 
when those who merely opposed and offered no constructive 
measure were placed at a great disadvantage. It was of 
absolutely vital moment that the Church should have an alterna- 
tive to offer. He was ready to admit that the present law had 
grave inequalities and cut against Churchmen in the towns and 
against Nonconformists in the rural districts. He believed that 
as a matter of fact the number of Nonconformists who felt 
what might no doubt in single-school areas be a grievance was 
much smaller than was often suggested. But that fact ought 


The Patronage of Royalty and the numerous unasked testi- 
monials from members of the Hierarchy and the general 
public testify to the satisfaction given by Te House of Jones 
and Willis in all branches of Ecclesiastical Art. A century’s 
reputation is too precious to be jeopardised by the unworthy 
execution of @ single command. Hence the uniformly 
high standard of all that emanates from 43, Great Russell. 
street, London, W.C, 
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not to weigh with Church people. They ought always to be 
ready in the country districts to offer alternative forms of 
religious teaching, and ought not to wait to be asked to offer it. 
They ought to give to their Nonconformist neighbours every 
opportunity to have the kind of teaching for their children 
which they wished. It was a very grave hardship, on the other 
hand, in areas in which council schools were the only ones 
available, that Church children should be compelled to submit 
to Cowper-Temple teaching or nothing. The scheme which 
had been brought forward represented the efforts of three great 
bedies of representative Churchmen, and it came before the 
meeting with the presumption that every difficulty had been 
weighed and that no claim had been put forward which could 
be regarded as impracticable or unreasonable. Sir Theodore 
Hope and Mr. Eden had shown great chivalry and generosity 
in regard to their bill. They were both most highly respected 
Churchmen. While he certainly preferred, for reasons which 
he gave, the scheme of the three committees, he wished to 
express profound satisfaction at the fact that the two eminent 
Churchmen to whom he had referred and the three committees 
had got so very close together. It was possible now to meet 
the opponents of definite religious education with a scheme 
which could hold water. The scheme put before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was described by his Grace as “fair, 
coherent and reasonable.” Those were strong words of praise 
from the Archbishop. He (the speaker) hoped that every one 
present would be a missionary for constructive legislation. If 
that hope were realised, the result would be that the country 
would be preserved from almost the greatest danger that had 
ever threatened it. 

After some further discussion the resolution was carried with- 
out any dissent. 








THE MANCHESTER SCHOOLS PROCESSION. 


The annual Whit Friday procession of the Catholic Schools 
and Confraternities took place as usual last week. We quote 
the full and sympathetic description given by Zhe Manchester 
Guardian: 


It was never, perhaps, more successful. Pecple are accustomed to 
look ferward to this display, and they thronged the streets in their 
. thousands. Especially about the approaches to Albert-square, the 
point of departure, was there a dense assembly of spectators. On this 
occasion the Bishop of Salford (Dr. Casartelli) was unable to be 
present to give his blessing. Something like 25,000 school children 
and members of different societies and confraternities were in the 
procession. They had met not only inthe square but in the surround- 
ing streets, for there was not enough room for the bannered host at 
once, even in the great square. Tothe mass of scholars and others 
‘had, of course, to be added the bands of music which headed the 
several schools, and it was not remarkable that two hours and a half 
were taken up in getting the whole of the procession under way. 

The time fixed for departure was half-past nine, and long before 
then scheols and confraternities were on the way to the common 
meeting-place from different parts of Manchester and Salford. The 
outlook was not altogether promising. Thesky was somewhat overcast, 
anda cool wind sprang up suddenly. Where so many walkers are very 
young and lightly clad it is a matter of deep concern when rain is 
even remotely threatened. Happily the over-head gloom had dis- 
appeared yesterday before the square had been emptied, and a good 
deal of the walk was accomplished in sunshine. The breeze was 
certainly brisk, as well as cool, but the only inconvenience that followed 
in its train was the not unfamiliar one of brave struggles on the part of 
banner-bearers with their sometimes heavy burdens. These were fairly 
caught by the wind in strength at the street corners. The banners were 
themselves kept, however, in picturesque movement, and the lines of 
ribbon of all colours here and there suspended from them were 
fluttering gaily. The route was by way of Mount-street, Peter-street, 
Deansgate, St. Mary’s Gate, and Market-street, to Piccadilly, where, at 
the entrance to Portland-street, the procession dispersed. On their 
arrival at Albert-square, before being marshalled in their places, the 
schools’ bands ceased playing. Little as were some of the children, it 
was a regulation that none below the first school standard should take 
part in the walk. The arrangement of the schools witb regard to the 
cross-bearer, band, leading banner, clergy, and scholars was left to the 
rector of each parish. Cassocks and cottas were worn only by the 
cross-bearer and the four acolytes who accompanied him. The only 
religious emblems allowed to be carried were the processional cross and 
banners, except in the case of the Italians, who, as usual, carrieda 
large crucifix and the statue of the Madonna, which was surrounded 
with masses of white lilies. 


} THE SPECTACLE. 


A prompt start was made from the Square, Very soon after the 
‘appointed time, the bugles sounded for silence, and the hymn “Faith 
of our fathers ! living still,” the air of which was first played by the 
bands and then taken up by the great assembly and sung through before 
a move was made. In order that all might see the conductor and that 
time might be properly kept the banners were for the time lowered. 
After the hymn the procession began to issue forth slowly into Mount- 
street. At the head came the schools and fraternities attached to 
St. John’s Cathedral, Salford, and St. Anne’s, Adelphi. The greater 
number of the young scholars were beautifully dressed in white, and 
they wore silk sashes. Older scholars wore over it, as with other 
schools, the red adornments of the Guild of St. Agnes, and still older 
ones the well-known pale blue of the Children of Mary. Banners of 
imposing size and bearing beautiful subjects in soft and mellow colours 
were borne in the midst of a large body of representatives of these 
churches, Next came a not inconsiderable company from St. Boniface’s, 
Lower Broughton. Pendleton and Higher Broughton churches supplied 






































the next contingents, and St. Peter’s, Greengate, St. Joseph’s, Mount 
Carmel, and St. James’s, Pendleton, made up the remainder of Salford’s 
large contribution to the procession. The Manchester schools were 
headed by that of St. Mary’s, Mulberry-street, which is not far away 
from the place of meeting. Appropriately enough, the children carried 
ornaments in celebration of the rector’s Silver Jubilee in the priest- 
hood, which occurs next month. A larger section still was added 
to the long procession by the next school, that of St. Aloysius, 
Ardwick. The leading banner was draped in memory of Father 
Callaghan, a former priest of the church, whose death in London 
occurred recently. Following in the order provided there came next the 
School of St. Augustine, York-street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, together 
with the St. Joseph’s Girls’ School. Large as was this school, with 
the guilds and fraternities attached to it, a still greater body came after 
it in St. Wilfrid’s, Hulme. Much was added to the tastefulness of the 
whole spectacle by the representatives of the Holy Name, who 
followed, and who wore costumes and ornaments of much diversity. 
Then came on rapidly the boys from St. Joseph’s Boys’ Industrial 
School, Longsight, the representatives of St. Edmund’s, Miles 
Platting, of St. Chad’s, Cheetham, and of St. William’s, Angel 
Meadow. A brave show was made, too, by their successors, from 
Corpus Christi, Miles Platting, and St. Alban’s, Ancoats. A huge 
addition to the strength of the procession was made by those following 
from St. Anne’s, Ancoats, St. Brigid’s, Bradford, St. Patrick’s, 
Livesey-street—the largest, as usual, in the whole array—and St. 
Casimir’s, Pilling-street. The long procession was closed with the 


customary display—most attractive of all in point of colour—that of — 


St. Michael’s, Ancoats, and the Italian Society. Even in our sombre 
streets the Italians did not permit us to forget by their bold and, on the 
whole, harmonious masses of bright colour that they are children of 
the sunshine. The large crucifix and image of the Madonna which 


they carried gave an impressive ending to the whole demonstration, 


Throughout the Roman Catholic schools showed once more how well 
they can manage sucha spectacle. A marked feature of the way in 
which different schools preserved their artistic unity was the wearing 
of uniform sashes by the scholars of a particular school. Now red, 
now amber, now green, they had the happiest effect. 
able, too, that for head coverings the children and 
largely discarded the ordinary hat. 
cases lace mantillas in white ; children had lilies wound about their 
hair, and were carrying baskets of flowers and light staves, 
tied up with ribbons and flowers. The procession was first held in 
Manchester in 1834, and one of those who then walked, Mr. Richard 
Clayton, of St. Augustine’s Mission, who is in his 85th year, viewed 
the scene from the steps of the Town Hall. 
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ENGLAND, 





WESTMINSTER. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S ENGAGEMENTS, 


Sunday, June 18: Westminster Cathedral, assists 
Mass, 10.30 a.m, 
this Mass). 


Twickenham, Visitation and Confirma- 
tion, 4 p.m. 


Wembley, Visitation and Confirmation, 
7 pss : 

St. Charles’ College, 
Mass, II a.m. 


(Colonial troops at 


Monday, June 19: 


Tuesday, June 20: 





BisHop Burr’s ENGAGEMENTS. 


Hitchin, Visitation and Confirmation, 

7-30 p.m. Ss 
Letchworth, Visitation and Confirmation, 

7 p.m. ; 

THE ARCHBISHOP’s DIRECTIONS FOR THE CORONATIO 

. . N.—- 

Archbishop has written as follows to his clergy: as 
, It would be well, if circumstances permit, to have a special Mass 
in your church on Thursday, June 22, the day of the Royal Coronation 
in order to enable the faithful to offer their earnest prayers to thank 
God/ for the blessings conferred upon the Nation and Empire, and to 
beg His continued protection in the future. At the end of this Mass 
t . Ifasolemn Mass is 
given for the Votive Mass pro pratiarum 
**Gloria” and ‘* Credo.” If, however, | 


Friday, June 16; 
Monday, June 19: 


the prayer for the King should be said or sung. 
celebrated, permission is hereby 
actiove with one Collect and 
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sacrifice to this most important object. 
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Saturday, June 17, 1911.]} 





the Mass of the day is said, we enjoin that the Collect, &c., Avo 
gratiarum actione be added in all the Masses said on that day. 
Moreover we enjoin that the same zzferatae be added in all the Masses 
on §unday, June 25. The ‘* Te Deum” is to be said or sung in every 
church either on the 22nd or on the 25th, in the morning or evening, as 
the Rector of the church may in his discretion decide. 

You are already, probably, aware that the Holy Father has mmo¢u 
_ proprio graciously dispensed the whole Empire from the observance of 
the law of abstinence on Friday, June 23. 

The clergy are exhorted to do all in their power to obtain an adequate 
response to the appeals on Hospital Sunday, June 18, and for the 
Catholic Education Council on June 25. Both these objects have great 
need of help and are in every way worthy of support. 


BEAUFORT-STREET, CHELSEA: SALE OF Worxk.—With the help 
of a number of ladies, among whom were Lady Muriel Watkins, Lady. 
Ninian Crichton Stuart, Lady William Nevill, Mrs. Grace, Mrs. 
Weld-Blundell, Miss Janotha, with ber inseparable familiar, ‘‘ Prince 
White Feather,” and some thirty other lady helpers, the nuns of 
Beaufort-street conducted a three days’ sale of work commencing on 
Saturday last. Father Skrimshire presided, and Lady Muriel 
Watkins performed the opening ceremony. The sale was in aid of the 
building fund for the new church of Reparation in process of erection on 
the famous site of Blessed Thomas More’s Chelsea garden, and under 
the shadow of the old mulberry tree where oft he sat the visitors 
were able to refresh themselves and reconstruct the past. 


Tue NEw Mission Funp.—The following letter from the Arch- 
bishop was read in the churches on Sunday last: 


It is a considerable time since we addressed you on the subject of 
the collection which is ordered to be made every year in all the 
churches on Trinity Sunday. Instituted very many years ago by our 
_ predecessors, this collection has for its object the provision of a fund 
for the establishing of new missions, that is, for the purchase of sites, 
and the building of churches and presbyteries. It is the main source 
of the work of the expansion of the Kingdom of God in the archdiocese, 
of that material expansion which is an indispensable condition of the 
_ spiritual growth which is its one end and object. 

Doubtless because this ‘‘ Trinity” Fund, as it is commonly called, 
- does not convey by its designation the purpose for which it was instituted, 
the amount of the offering annually received is quite unworthy of the 
generosity of the faithful and wholly inadequate for the needs that it 
- has to meet. And we feel sure that, if its purpose be better understood, 
there are many who will endeavour to contribute with greater self- 
The progress of the last sixty 
years has, indeed, been very great, and the number of churches and 
presbyteries built shows how reai have been the zeal and charity of both 
priests and people. But the work is practically. unending if the twofold 
mission of the Catholic Church in this country is to be accomplished. 
In every town, in every new district that rapidly grows into being in 
the country immediately adjacent to London, Catholics are to be found 
for whom spiritual provision must be made if they and their children 
are to remain in living practice of their faith. But the teaching of the 
Church is not for those alone who are her children. The message of 
the full revelation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ bas to be given to all 
alike so far as the means at our disposal will permit us to convey it. 
_ Every new church thus means the quickening of already existing 
Catholic life, and the gathering into the fold of those who are wandering 
as ‘‘sheep without a shepherd.” And this mode of spreading the 
_ Gospel entails of necessity a large preliminary outlay in buildings, no 
“matter how modest may be the limits within which we confine our 
efforts ; and necessitates, moreover, in many cases a subsequent outlay 
_ for many years in order to ensure a meagre maintenance for the priest 

_who ministers to the district thus created. 
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Quite recently, owing mainly to the disinterested self-sacrifice of two 
of our clergy, priests have taken up their residence at Walton-on-the- 
Naze, and at Burnham-on-Crouch, both of whicb places were at a 
considerable distance from a Catholic church, A benefactress has 
already given land and a temporary church for Walton, and funds are 
being collected to secure a site at Burnham. But much must be done 
for both places, where the local resources are very scanty. A strenuous 
effort is being made to build a church at Stanford-le-Hope. In a few 
days we shall open the new church at East Ham, a work rendered 
possible by the gift of £3,000 from a generous donor to whom we made 
appeal for the urgent requirements of this poor district. 

New missions are of greater or less urgency at Palmer’s Green 
Feltham, Muswell Hill, the northern part of Islington, Wormwood 
Scrubbs, Neasden and Dollis Hill, and Wanstead. We may mention 
also Manor Park, Southall, and Ponder’s End as districts already 
begun but in great and growing need of permanent churches, 

This list is by no means exhaustive, but it is sufficient to show that 
were the funds at our disposal multiplied tenfold, they would be 
inadequate for the purposes of extension to which our attention is being 
constantly directed. We request you, dear Reverend Fathers, on this 
account earnestly to exhort the faithful to bear this matter in mind ; 
and we beg you, dear children in Jesus Christ, to regard the collection 
made on Trinity Sunday as having a very special claim upon your 
generosity, if you desire to co-operate in the up-building of the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts of those who at present are strangers to the teaching 
of the Eloly Catholic Church. 

We direct that this letter be read in all the churches and public 
chapels of the archdiocese on Trinity Sunday, and we beg our Divine 
Master to bless those who give ear to our appeal. 


CaTHoLic RecorD Socrety.—A meeting of the Council of this 
Society was held on the 8th instant, at Ashley-place. Members present 
were Mr.’ J. Hobson Matthews in the chair, the Revv. Fathers Joos 
Pollen, S.J., and Bede Jarrett, O.S.D., the Very Rev. Dr. Burton 
Marquis de Ruvigny, Messrs. Carlisle Spedding and J. S. Hansom, 
and Major Skeet, Hon. Sec. The Annual Report and the Financial 
Statement were settled for the General Meeting to be held at Arch- 
bishop’s House on July 6. Both documents show that the Society is 
not only in a sound position as regards funds, but also that its member- 
ship continues steadily to increase. Among the names recently added 
to the roll are those of several members of the English and Scottish 
hierarchies. It was decided to raise the prices of the early volumes of 
the Transactions—a measure rendered necessary by the rapidly - 
diminishing stock in hand. It will probably soon be difficult to obtain 
a complete set, at any but a fancy price, so keen is the demand for 
these important and otherwise unobtainable records of the ages of 
persecution. Miss Calthrop has most kindly presented to the Society 


a complete transcript of the earliest Recusant Roll, that of 1 586, made 


by herself. Mr. Hansom reported the imminent appearance of Vol. IX. 
of the Transactions, which a series of accidental circumstances has. 


conspired to delay. Apologies for non-attendance were received f; 
Canon Sutcliffe and Mr. Langton. ES ee 


Hoty TRINITY, BROOK GREEN,—The patronal feast, with which 
the feast of dedication and consecration has been made to coincide 
was celebrated on Sunday at Holy Trinity, Brook Green, with every 
elaboration of ceremonial observance for which the rector, Father 
Charles Cox, is justly distinguished. The guild of altar servers is a very 
flourishing institution. The choir is organised in great strength, 
And ladies, too, are enlisted in the service of decoration of the sanctua 
with marked results. A splendid set of new vestments symbolical in 
design of the Blessed Trinity were used for the first time. A note of 
personal interest, was added in the presence of the Bishop of Camby- 
sopolis, who pontificated at the High Mass, for Bishop Butt is the 


(Continued on page 940.) 


COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 





THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


Wolverhampton. 


Boarding and Day School. Conducted by 

the Dames de St. Mgur. Under the 

Patronage of his lordship the Bishop of 

Birmingham. 

Hap Mistress — Miss Colly, B.A. 
Assisted by a highly qualified staff of 
resident and visiting Mistresses. 

{{ Pupils prepared for Inter. Arts, London 
University ; Birmingham and London 
Matriculation ; Cambridge Locals; South 
Kensington examinations; the Royal 
Academy, and the London College of 
Music 


Merridale-road, 


certificated teachers. 


delicate girls, 


languages. 


ONVENT OF THE VISITATION, 
ROSELANDS, WALMER, KENT, under the 
Patronage of his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster 
and of his Lordship the Bishop of Southwark. Staff of 
Superior English education. 
Refining influences of home life; individual care ; 
extensive grounds, bracing sea air, most beneficial for 
Private Centre for the Oxford Local 
and Higher Local Examinations. 
with success. Continental languages taught by natives. 
Preparation for the Honours Examinations for Women 
in Modern Languages, Oxford University. All accom- 
plishments taught. Centre for the Royal Academy and 
Royal College of Music. 
Economy has been opened in the Convent grounds, 
where the pupils have every facility for acquiring a 
practical knowledge of domestic duties, and can at the 
same time perfect themselves in conversation in Modern 





The Bracing Air of Ventnor 


EE 
CONVENT OF LA RETRAITE DU 
SACRE CUR, WESTON-SUPER- 
MARE. 


Under the Patronage of his lordship the 
Bishop of Clifton and of the Very Rev. 
Eustace Canon Barron. 
A Home Convent School bas now been opened 
by the Nuns of La Retraite, whose object is to 


receive a limited number of pupils, to whom they 
wish to devote individual attention. They offer 


Pupils prepared 


A School of Domestic 


special facilities for languages and literature, as 
well as for riding, swimming, and games, _ Lady 
Boarders received as before in the Convent, which 
is quite apart from the school. 


For particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 








| Kindergarten Departmentunder a trained 
and experienced Mistress. - 

J In 1910 90% of the pupils who entered 
for public examinations were successful ; 
of these 30% gained distinctions in 
English, French, and Music. 

For terms and prospectus apply to the Rev. 

Mother. 





LOVELY STROUD. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire, Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. For particulars apply Rev. Mother 








is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
making. Escort from London. 


LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor, 
CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS 


The curriculum.combines the principal 
features of the best English and French 
educaticn, including Ge:man, Drawing, and 
Needlework. Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium. The school is under 


St. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 


Hous of Residence in connexion with the 
** Society of Oxford Home Students” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations, Special arrange. 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August. Private rooms, Lady 
Boarders received. Apply tothe Rev. Mother. 


JOSEPH’S 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES, 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers 





COMMERCIAL 


Pricress. i 
St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 
SSO Stroud, Gloucester, 





pared for. . 


the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 


For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
.. St. Joseph’s College, Dumfries, 


Apply to the Rev, Mother, Layton Hill, nr, Blackpool, 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 





ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,”, 
CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(mear Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters | 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
&c., taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of he same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. bs 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. a3 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. : 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 


Engiish and Foreign Teachers. 
N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


ena eg ae a 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST END, 
HAMPSTEAD, N. : 
(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL SUBJECTS, 
Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 
Painting, Drawing, Drill. : ; 
N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
¥or further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother. 





ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE. 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood.) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


ApS eUIANE. CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX, 








x, St. Mary’s Branch for the Danghters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games. Riding. 

2. St, Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in both Branches, 


Prospectuses on application. 
The Conant is a centre for Oxford Locals, 


CLUNVENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED). 





The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


uperior education. 
Centre for the Oxtord Local and Royal Academy 


E inations, 
Sites aie sll Certified and Diplomaed, Large play- 


ground. 
Apply to Rev. Mother. 


Bo ee a eee 
St FRANCIS XAVIER’SCOLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Special facilities for French, German, and 
Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins September 20, 


For particulors apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


(CONVENT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 

superior education. Trained and certificated 

teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 





Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
grounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
bracing, and health of pupil excellent. 








GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions oF Jesus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations, Passes in Uni- 
versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 
per cent, Passes in Music usually 100 per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent. 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 





ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 


Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply Rev. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education. French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions. 

For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


X AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX, 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 
Sound religious and commercial training. 

‘ Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
ons, 





Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 





X AVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus 
Superior. 


to the Brother 


apply 





AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
High-class Boarding and Day School, 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations. 


or Prospectus apply to the 
pears SPP 'Y "BROTHER SUPERIOR. 


ST MARYS ABBEY, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 

Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society, 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated, 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 

Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, 
Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools, 
Religious instruction by the Fran- | 
ciscan Fathers. The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis 
swimming, rifle shooting, an 
physical drill. 
Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 








READING, = (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
‘© Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH Cuiass BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YounG LADIES. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date. 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German, 





BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL ADORATION), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHCOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; sea and mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers, Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
Particulars on application, 





| and Royal Academy of Music Examinations. 


PLE LEAR Vans 


Finishing School for Girls, 
| Advantages: Winter in sunny Italy, 
summer in Switzerland and Germany. 


{| Lessons from the best masters in Music 
and Art. 


[| Lectures in Italian, French, German, 
Spanish and English by University 
Professors and others, 


7 Special 
lessons, 


private and conversational 


‘| Chaperonage to Concerts; frequent 
visits to Basilicas, Art Galleries, 
Museums, and the splendid ruins of 
Rome and its environs. 


‘| If desired—tours to Naples, Florence, 
Milan, and Venice. Atmosphere and 
comforts of a cultured and Christian 
home, with the devoted care of Nuns 
speaking one’s own tongue. Pleasant 
intercourse with foreign pupils of good 
social standing. ' 


‘] Tlighest references indispensable. 


For Prospectus apply to: 


The Rev. Mother, Stella Viae College, 
271, Via Nomentana, ROME, ITALY. 





ST. MARY’S LODGE, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


Preparatory School for boys from 
6 to 13 years ofage. Under the 
Patronage of bis Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and his cee Re 
lordship the Bishop of Southwark. 5 ‘a 


For Prospectus apply to Miss Stevens. | 









[¥RANCISCAN CONVENT, 
TAAUNTONe= 3s 


Boarding School — for Young 
Ladies of the Upper Classes, | 


The Convent is situated in its own grounds 
in a healthy and beautiful part of Somerset- 
shire. Special care and attention is given 
to the individual training of the ohlifrens 
both physical and intellectual ; the homelike 
arrangements of this long established school 
facilitating this, Pupils prepared for Ex- 
aminations if desired. - 
Apply to the Rev. Mother Abbess, 










THE CONVENT, LASTE. UNION DES _ 
SACRES CEURS, BATH. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies under the {7a 
potronsys of the Bishop of Clifton and the : 
enedictine Fathers, ; 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own ~~ 
grounds, which are large and open: tennis court, 
hockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises 
all the usual branches of a high-class education 
French and German are included in the curriculum, 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals — 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys’ Preparatory, which forms a separate — 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental develonayene 
and oo training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. Entire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars appl 
Rey. Mother. % ply to 





(ES en rs SE 


CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 2 
Centre for the Oxford Local and : 
Royal Academy Examinations. 
Ivntire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 
For particulars apply to Rev. Mother. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WEEK. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT ; 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
AND HIS FINANCE, ¢ 


setae eli ei aes 
| supporter in the House of 
Commons on Thursday in last 
week, Mr. Lloyd George gave his 
views on the statement that the Birkbeck Bank Failure 
was due to “Lloyd George Finance.” Having pointed 
out that the failure was due to the fall in securities, he 
quoted the Chief Accountant of the Bank to the effect that 
the great fall took place during the Boer War, and another 
owing to the making of Colonial securities trustee invest- 
ments in 1900, The Chancellor then gave instances of 
securities to show that their fall had been greater under the 
Unionist than under the Liberal Government. On this Mr. 
Bonar Law asked if it was not a fact that during the | 
period under Unionist administration the securities of all 
nations fell as well as those of the United Kingdom, while 
since the introduction of the Budget ours was the only 
national security which had continued to fall? Mr. Lloyd — 
George replied that the point at issue was whether the 
failure of the Bank was due to something which happened 
two years ago or to something under the Unionist Govern- 
ment years before. He had proved that it was attributable. | 
to the latter. 
During the Report stage of the vote on, - 
Bon uieant: account discussion ranged over a variety of 
yotpincs, Subjects. Two Labour members, Mr, Wardle 
and Mr. Thomas, brought forward several 
complaints concerning railway administration. Working 
hours were still too long, non-fatal accidents were increasing, 
and yet the Board of Trade did not seem to avail them- 
selves as they might and ought of the powers they possessed. 
Mr. Buxton replied sympathetically on the subject of the 
shortening of the working-day. Complaint had been made 
that while the work on the lines had increased, the number 
of men had not increased in proportion, and to some extent 
this was attributed to the working agreements made by 
some of the companies. He reminded the House that the 
latter point was now under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee. It was a matter of considerable importance, and 
he hoped next session, at all events, to be able to make 
certain proposals on the matter. Mr. Barnston then 
denounced the appointment of Mr, Fred Horne as one of 
the Small Holdings Commissioners as a party and political 


N reply to a question put by a 
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holdings. 


more than he was charging as a private landowner. 
tendency of such a state of things must be to raise all rents. 


He would like to see some opportunity given to the farmer 
Then an alteration was 


to buy his land on easy terms. 
made by Mr. Morrell in the instruction to the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Bill under which the London Corporation 
seeks powers to erect St. Paul’s Bridge. The amended form 
was as follows: ‘‘That it be an instruction to the Committee 
not to agree to any scheme for the construction of the pro- 
posed new bridge, including the approaches thereto, until 
they are satisfied that the scheme, both in respect of archi- 
tectural design and convenience of traffic, is the one best 
adapted to the public needs and the character of the site.” 
Mr. Morrell said he understood that this instruction would 
be accepted on behalf of the City Corporation, and that they 
would be prepared to consult some leading architect with 
the view of getting a scheme more in harmony with public 
opinion, and especially with the opinion of the best archi- 
tects of the day. The amendment was agreed to. . On 
Friday the House only sat for a short time, and there was 
nothing interesting in the discussion, though a protest from 
Mr. Lansbury against the House going to the naval review 
at Spithead at the expense of the taxpayer created some 
amusement. He also protested against the military 
character of the display at the Coronation. 


The House of Commons on Monday 
—THE TAKING OVER discussed the important question of the 
OF en ATIONAY transfer to the State of the undertaking 
TELEPHONE COMPANY. e 
of the National Telephone Company, 
whose licence is nearly expired. On the presentment in 
Committee of the resolution upen which will be founded 
the Bill giving effect to the transfer of the Company with 
its capital of 416,000,000, its 18,000 employees, and its 
500,000 telephone instruments, Mr. Samuel, the Postmaster- 
General, made a long and interesting statement. In 1880, 
when the telephone was first introduced as a practical means 
of communication, several companies were started with the 
knowledge that their licences. were terminable. Nine 
years later an amalgamation took place, the National 
Telephone Company thus securing a monopoly with 
the exception of a small supply controlled by the 
Post Office. In 1905 the agreement for the transfer 
of the business to the State at the end of -the 
present year was signed. Failing agreement, the value of 
the plant, &c., would be determined by the Railway and 
Canal Commission. The Post Office would pursue the 
same policy as the Company. Since they had purchased 
the trunk wires they had spent nearly five millions on their 
development, and in ten years their telephones had grown 


from 200,000 to 600,000; and £4,000,000 was to be 


devoted to further development, which was not to be con- 
ducted on routine lines. Some objections were expressed 
against the Post Office as manager of the telephones, 
because of the annual loss of a million on the work- 
ing of the telegraph. system. But that deficit was due 
to the low rates for Press messages, extensions into 
rural districts, sixpenny telegrams, and the development 
of the telephone. Revision of telephone rates would 
have to be carried out after the transfer of municipal 
telephones had been suggested. He had come to the 
conclusion, however, that the management of telephones 
was not really a suitable enterprise for a local body 
to conduct. Local services were being more and more 
connected with the trunk service, and if the two were in 
different hands friction and difficulty must arise. More- 
over, the natural telephone area was not the municipal area, 
but a town and the suburbs and surrounding villages of 
which it was the centre. ‘There were economies also in 
telephone management ona large scale. Many municipalities 
had applied for powers, but only two survived who had 
obtained them. A suggestion had been made that a’ tele 
phone authority should be created on the lines of the Port 
of London Authority, which, without the-control of the 
House of Commons or any Government Department, 
should conduct the whole business of telephony. He was 
opposed to the suggestion. Such an authority could not be 
fully representative without being too large to be workable. 


PHEVTABCET. 


job seeing that Mr. Horne was alleged to have got the/ Finally, 
position as a reward for his services to the Liberal party. 
As to small holdings he declared that the inevitable result 
of the Act of 1907 must be to raise the rent of all small 
In the county in which he lived the county 
council were charging, generally speaking, #1 per acre 
The 
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Mr. Samuel dealt with the question o 

of the staff. Lord Stanley in rene Sata ae 
employees of the company receiving less than #700 a 
year, and having more than two years’ service, should be 
taken over by the Post Office, unless they had an abnormal 
sick leave rate. He proposed to redeem that promise, and 
extend it so as to take over the whole staff no matter what 
their length of service might be. The pay they would 
receive from the Post Office would in very many cases be 
greater than they now received, and in no case would it be 
less than the normal rate paid by the company. Their con- 
ditions with regard to leave and sick pay would also be 
considerably better. The discussion which followed was 
generally favourable, though some criticisms were offered 
on minor points. Mr, A. Chamberlain reminded the House 
that it was not 2 party question, and pleaded that when the 
rates were revised the case of the small user should be 
borne in mind. The resolution was agreed to. A Second 


Reading was then given to the Old Age Pensi i 
No. 3 after a short discussion. oa 


The current number of Zhe Economist 
Le Rae OF catter considering the prospects of the 
RUBBER MARKET, Tubber industry, takes a hopeful view of 
the future of “those companies which 
were formed for the purpose of extracting rubber from 
trees rather than money from investors’ pockets.” Our 
contemporary points out that at the end of May auctions best 
plantation rubber was quoted at about 5s. per lb., against 
108. 6d. in 1910, in which year the record price of r2s. 10d. 
for hard Para was reached. At the corresponding date 
1909 plantation rubber commanded about 5s..9d. per Ib. 
The boom prices of last April twelvemonth, however, were 
quite artificial, but their effect on the Malay production is 
most instructive. The following figures of the monthly 
exports of the last 
Federated Malay States Government 


to the Mal 
Development Agency : alay Estates 








ee ee ie IgIl. 

ANUAL Yi" veneeeeseies + 345,593 + 768,743... 1,329,170 

x ebruatys/ (aoe 361.425 ... 728058 2... aeaene 

Kk a wecpalse/s ealane sameat es 441,25 899,383... 1,916,219 

ae weausedyegseamnewelts 429,056 ... 1,123,097. ... 1,235,917. 
AVtasedsestrnceave svercedes 9 399:573. oem. 87754550 sce 1,147,008 

Total for five months 1,976,898 ... 4,397,116 ... 7,119,643 . 


The falling off in the demand for rubber is mainly due to 
the diminution of the imports to the United States, which 
in turn is due toa general slackening of trade. 
have been thought that the high price of rubber in Igto is 
responsible for the record dividends now being 
The Economist points out, in spite of the record prices 
reached in 1910, the average obtained by the 
companies was generally a penny or so per lb. less than the 

previous year’s prices, and the larger profits may be attri- 
buted, therefore, solely to increased production. The 


quantity of rubber obtainable from the trees increases 


rapidly in the first few years of tapping, and most of the 
older companies have at the same time extended their area 
of production. Finally, the comforting conclusion is arrived 
at that rubber investors who have bought even high-priced 
shares at present levels may feel reasonably secure, though 
shares in potential producers around par are, of course, from 
a speculative standpoint, more attractive. 

The Census authorities’ preliminary 
report to the President of the Local 
Government Board on the twelfth Census 
_of the population of England and Wales 
has now been issued in the form of a Blue Book. By the 
courtesy of the Registrars-General for Scotland and Ireland 
the report gives the complete provisional figures of the 
entire population of the United Kingdom as follows : 


THE INCREASING 
NUMBERS OF 
WOMEN. 


England ... dus ees 34,043,076 
Wales ae a 2,032,193 
Scotland ... mee ss 4,759,445 
Ireland : 


+» 4,381,951 


Total 45,216,665 


Mr. John Burns has already published the main figures, butthe 
present Blue Book adds many valuable details. The popula- 
tion in England and Wales is made up of 8,018,857 families, 
At first sight the Census figures seem to show that at least 
the disproportion between the sexes is not on the increase. 
Ten years ago, as to-day, there were in the United Kingdom 
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1,068 women for every 1,000 men. But the Registrar- 
General points out that in 1901 a large part of the Army 
was in South Africa and so was not counted. The 
permanent proportion of women to men must therefore 
have been less at the time of the 1901 Census than it is 
to-day. The sex distribution moreover varies considerably 
in different parts of the country. In some counties there 
are more men than women. The following are the five 
registration counties in which the proportion of females was 
lowest and the five in which it was highest, the figures 
representing the saumber of females compared with 
1,000 males; 


LOWEST. HIGHEST. 
Monmouthshire ... eee 912 | Sussex ... eee “ae -1,218 
Glamorganshire ... --- 924 | Cardiganshire ... RAG EEL 
Flintshire ... son »-- 967 | Cornwall ee ease, TO2 
Rutlandshire ee «+. 973 | Gloucestershire ¥. 1,157 
Durham ... ea ... 985 | Somersetshire ... ere el, LAG 


We venture to prophesy that the next Census will tell a 
different tale. One great cause for the disproportionate 
number of women in this country is the fact that far more 
men emigrate than women. But everything that makes 
emigration more easy, and the prospects it offers less 
hazardous, will lead a proportionately greater number of 
women to try their fortunes overseas. 

After strenuously adhering to the 
policy of demarcation in regard to 
the Champagne districts the Monis 
Ministry has yielded to the pressure 
of the agitation which has been raised against it by the 
Aube district. The delimitation was unpopular both in 


THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CHAMPAGNE AGITATION. 


the Chamber and the country, though the Marne depart- 
ment was generally in favour of it as it was regarded as a 
There 
seems also to have been disagreement in the Ministry, but 
this was got over on Thursday in last week by a plan formu- 


defence against the trade of the Aube department. 


lated by M. Pams, Minister for Agriculture. Ministers, 


after consultation with M. Chapron, Prefect for the Marne 

district, who pointed out that protection to the growers on 

the Champagne district must be secured, and that consider- 

able tact would be necessary if the form of that protection 

were to be altered, agreed to M. Pams’ scheme, with certain 
They decided to go upon the following 

1, The suppression of the administrative 
_ demarcations, restored by the law of 1908, and the substitu- 
tion of juridical demarcations ; 2. Supplementary measures 
for the repression of brands ; 3. Option of procedure before 
the Civil Courts. This means a practical return to Common 
Law, that is, the law of 1824, designed for the protection 
of manufacturers’ produce, and also that the new faculty of 
procedure before the civil tribunals would be assured to 


modifications. 
principles : 


landowners, to syndicates, and associations of producers. 


M. Pams’ suggestions were unanimously adopted by the 
Ministers, and the Bill incorporating them is to be submitted 
to Parliament before the end of this month. M. Pams left 
the Council room for the Senate, where there was a discus- 


sion on the situation. He explained his scheme as one 
which would enable all the persons and syndicates interested 


in the trade to take legal action against fraud. A control of 


the registers of wine and spirit merchants would be organised, 
and on its side the Government would be very watchful. It 
would see to the repression of all fraud. This reconciled 
the malcontent representatives of the districts concerned, 
with the result that a vote of confidence in the Government 
was passed by 265 votes against 16. 
The Government’s changed policy has 
bone been received with mingled feelings in the 
COUNTRY AND districts affected. Naturally the Aube, with 
meee its second class wines, is delighted both with 
the prospective Bill and the vote of the Senate. The Marne, 
however, is discontented, though the wgneruns were wise 
enough to follow the advice of their Federation, which called 
on them to accept the Senate’s decision, whatever it might 
be. “The word delimitation,” said the manifesto, ‘is of 
no importance provided that the interests of Champagne 
are safeguarded.” Drastic measures, however, were taken 
to preserve order. In view of the state of opinion in the 
Marne wine district the Prefect has sent a circular to the 
Mayors quoting the text of the order of the day voted by 
the Senate, and adding that the Government relies on the 
good sense of the vignerons and is confident that they will 
await in calm the drafting of the measures which are to 
replace the delimitation system, which will remain in force 
until Parliament has voted the new law. The Cabinet has 


certainly succeeded in gaining time, remarks the Paris 
correspondent of Zhe Morning Post, and this is an 
important consideration, as each day the wignerons are more 
and more occupied with their yines. There seems every 
possibility that the vintage will be a good one, and if this 
proves to be the case there is good hope that the discon- 
tent, which was mainly due toa series of bad years, will 
die down. 
The Prime Minister of Canada 
re ema ucte tae continues to be the leading figure 
IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, @t the Imperial Conference. On 
Friday he moved a resolution asking 
the Government to open negotiations with the Foreign 
Governments haying treaties applying to the oversea 
Dominions, with a view to securing liberty for any of 
those Dominions to withdraw from the operation of the 
treaty. The Premiers agreed with the proposal. Sir 
Edward Grey said that the resolution was one which on 
the facts of the case must be accepted. For very many 
years every new commercial treaty which had been nego- 
tiated had been arranged on the principle of not including 
the Dominions without their consent, and it followed from 
that that a number of the old treaties which did not con- 
tain that option must sometimes be embarrassing to the 
Dominions. The case might be met by agreeing to open 
negotiations with the countries concerned, asking whether 


they would be prepared to modify the treaties in the 


direction desired so as to bring them up to date in the 
point desired. If they agreed, the course would be quite 
simple ; but if they did not, the best course of procedure 
would be to enter upon negotiations for new treaties 
without denouncing those now in existence. One of the 
articles in the proposed new treaties would be to the effect 
that when the new treaties came into operation they would 
abrogate the old. On behalf of the Home Government he 
was prepared to accept the resolution on that understanding. 
The resolution was agreed to with the addition of the word 
“commercial” before “ treaties.” 

When the Conference came to the con- 
sideration of the Australian resolution, urging 
co-operation in commercial relations and 
matters of mutual interest, and declaring it 
advisable that efforts in favour of British goods should be 
supported, it was again Sir Wilfrid Laurier who brought the 
discussion to a practical issue. He proposed “that his 
Majesty should be approached with a view to the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission representing the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and Newfoundland, with a view of investigating and report- 
ing upon the natural resources of each part of the Empire 
represented at this Conference, the development attained 
and attainable, and the facilities for production, manufacture, 
and distribution, the trade of each part with the others and 
with the outside world, the food and raw material require- 
ments of each, and the sources thereof available. To what 
extent, if any, the trade between each of the different parts 
has been affected by existing legislation in each, either 
beneficially or otherwise.” Mr. Harcourt said that the 
resolution was only another step in the policy which has 
been the governing note of the Conference, namely, not of 
Imperial concentration, but of Imperial co-operation. In 


—AN IMPERIAL 
TRADE 
COMMISSION. 


one respect, however, the resolution might be misunder- 


stood, and he proposed to add: “And by what methods 
consistent with the existing fiscal policy of each part the 
trade of each part with the others may be improved and 
extended.” The addition would show that the Royal Com- 
mission was not intended to make recommendations as to 
the policy of the Dominions or of the Mother Country. Mr. 
Asquith thought the Conference was much indebted to Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier for making this very practical proposition, 
which would certainly prepare the way, and possibly make 
the way plain, for effective action at the next Conference, if 
not before. The proposed Commission would be an 
advisory body, with a reference as wide as words could 
make it on all matters connected with trade, commerce, 
production, and intercourse between the different parts of 
the Empire. But it would not be a Commission to suggest 
State policy to any part of the Empire. In matters of 
policy the United Kingdom and the several Dominions 
were, and must remain, each master in its own house ; and 


every self-governing State in the Empire must pursue such 
a fiscal policy as in the opinion of the majority of its citizens 


was for the time being best suited to the requirements and 


conditions of their own country. The Commission would 
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visit different parts of the Empire, and the Home Govern" 
ment would spare no pains to secure the ablest men possible 
as their representatives upon it. 

The Moroccan difficulty was somewhat com- 





FRANCE, plicated by a sudden landing of troops and 
‘SPAIN AND . . . 
“worocco, marching them inland by Spain at Larache. 


At first there seemed to be some chance of 
‘yesentment being shown by France at what was regarded as 
interference, though there can be no question that the 
Madrid Government has aright to be heard in any final 
settlement of the Moroccan question. The situation has, 
however, become easier. The Marquis de Alhucemas, the 
Spanish Foreign Minister, has issued a long statement in 
which-he justifies the action taken by the Government on 
the ground that the region concerned was disturbed by 
“agitation, pillage and murders.” In conclusion, he added 
that it was the duty of Spain to anticipate any further 
incidents, and that her action in any case was being carried 
out in such afway as to permit the normal working of the 
Shereefian organisation. A statement was also made in the 
®rench Chamber on Friday by M. Cruppi, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, in answer to interpellations by M. Denys 
‘Cochin, M. Jaurés and M. Deschanal. M. Cruppi pointed 
out that there had been serious offences committed at 
Alcazar against Spanish nationals. The Spanish Govern- 
ment had informed him of the landing of the troops. In 
its conversation with Spain the French Government 
Shad taken up its stand on the question of principles, 
‘and it was prepared to pursue a policy of entente 
which would correspond with the sentiments of the Spanish 
Government in conformity with the declaration made by 
the two Powers in October, 1904. The attitude of both 
France and Spain was necessarily dictated by three main 
principles—the maintenance of the Sovereignty of the 
Sultan, the integrity of the Shereefian Empire, and com- 
plete economic liberty for every Power. The Alcazar 
incident could not modify these principles, and the assur- 
ances given by the Cabinet at Madrid showed that it con- 
tinued to acquiesce in these views. Since then a further 
statement on the question has been made by the Spanish 
Premier. If Spain found her honour of her rights threatened, 
the Fremier continued, she would defend them without 
counting the consequences. If the Sultan protested, his 
protest would be taken into account ; but it would not be 
forgotten that he had not protested against other acts 
committed in his territory. Meanwhile, a Reuter’s message 
from Paris has stated that, according to the newspapers, 
M. Geoffroy, French Ambassador in Madrid, has been 
instructed not to discuss the Moroccan question with Spain. 
The same attitude will be observed here. Negotiations will 
‘eventually be resumed after the present situation has been 
cleared up. There is no question of a diplomatic rupture ; 
- France will take no action in opposition to Spain of a nature 
to provoke a bitter conflict. Spain will bear the sole 
responsibility of her acts. 

The overseas Premiers were as usual 
on the occasion of the Imperial Con- 
ference entertained at the Constitutional 
Club on Saturday. Mr. Balfour, who 
_ presided, made a striking speech, pointing out that the 

welcome, though extended by party men was not a party 

greeting. The business for which the Premiers had come 
to this country had to do with the development of the 
greatest experiment ever made in the history of the govern- 
ment of mankind. It might be that the Empire as we 
knew it was a temporary arrangement which, like the family, 
would dissolve as the children came to age and maturity. 
But he dreamed another dream—a congregation of self- 
governing communities “ who feel that they are never more 
themselves, never more masters of their own fate, than 
when they recognise that they are yet parts of a greater 
whole from which they can draw inspiration and strength, 
to which they can give inspiration and strength, and that 
each lives its own life and is most itself when it feels that, 
while it is in the fullest sense a self-governing entity, it has 

a larger whole to look to whose interests are not alien to it, 

on whom it can rest in time of trouble, from whom it 

can draw experience and receive aid.” Sir W. Laurier, 
who followed, said that they in Canada were all 
striving for what was best for themselves and for the 

Empire. Fourteen years ago they had introduced a 

system of preferential tariffs which had besn so successful 

that they had no reason to repent of the experiment. That 
policy would continue. Some thought that reciprocity 


SIR W. LAURIER 
AND CANADIAN 
RECIPROCITY. 
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three principles. 
be directed to trade with the Mother Country in preference 
to any other. 
to any other. country ; they wanted to sell to her in prefer- 
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with the United States would deal a fatal blow to this 
British preference. But notso, The agreement with the 
United States was a mere arrangement. Again, when he 
was told that the Agreement if carried out would lead to 
annexation, he had the right to say he did not believe the 
accusation. He would not have advocated such a policy if 
he believed it would have that effect. In his heart of hearts 
he felt that such a fear was not warranted. How could the 
reciprocity agreement lead to annexation? The argument 
was that if, after creating a large trade with their neigh- 
bours for a certain number of years by this policy, the 
Agreement was suddenly withdrawn, Canada would be 
forced into annexation. That was an argument he could 
not endure. Finally, Sir Wilfrid explained how Canada 
was guided in these matters of commercial arrangement by 
“The first was that their efforts should 


They wanted to buy from her in preference 


ence to any other country. But it did not follow that 


because they wanted to trade with Great Britain first and 
foremost they should trade with her alone. 
also to trade with all the other countries of the world that 


They wanted 


they could. That was the second proposition. The third 


principle was that, whatever they gave to any other country — 
of privileges and advantages, they should give equally to 
the Mother Country and to every other British country. 
They would no more think of discriminating against | 
England than they would think of cutting off their right 
arm. Canada would be prepared to do its duty, its whole 
duty, by Old England.” 


Thirty-five airmen started in this 
THE EUROPEAN CIRCUIT thousand mile race. The course in- 


Brussels, 


AIR RACE: THREE x 
compeTiTors Kittep. Cluded Liége, Utrecht, 


Calais, Dover, Brighton and Paris. 


One of the first to start from Issy-les-Moulineaux was 
M. Lemartin on a Blériot monoplane. He suddenly wheeled 
to the right, apparently with the object of letting the 
crowd on the 


race-course have a good view. <A 
moment later the machine “swooped like a bird that 


had been shot but only winged ” and then crashed to the 
ground in the front of the grand stand. 


i 1 an M. Lemartin 
was carried in a dying condition to the St. Antoine 
Hospital, where he expired a few hours later. Almost 


at the same time Lieutenant Princeteau lost his life. He 
had risen only a little distance when the defective working 
of his motor led him to decide to come down, but before - 


he touched the ground the machine capsised and caught 
fire. The unfortunate officer had strapped himself into his 
seat, and being pinned beneath the wreck of the machine 
was unable to extricate himself before the flames caught 
him, and he was burned to death before any one could 
reach him. The third death occurred further afield. Mr. 
Landron was seen flying above a wheat field near Chateau- 
Thierry. The lookers-on saw smoke issuing from his. 
machine, and the next moment he fell from a distance of 
about 1,500ft. He descended in a circle of flame. The 
horrified spectators ran to the spot where he fell, and after 
about 15 minutes extinguished the fire, which had practically 
consumed the aeroplane. Both of Landron’s legs and 
one arm were broken, and his hair and eyebrows had been 
burnt off. It has been established that death was due to 
injuries caused by the fall. Lieut. Gobert got as far as 
Soissons when he fell from a great height. Both his legs 
are broken, and he is in a very serious condition. Altogether 
seventeen of the competitors reached the first stopping-place, 
Liége, in safety. The remaining stages of the race were, 
according to the programme, to be as follows: 


THESE-OPR ubiyseronccossearenwesuddes ceteyasae ts csesaaeae June 20 
Spe- Utrecht crisis tsivechesmotugencsnevdeccacnsacumonbios June 22 
Utrecht-Breda-Brussels ..........c0+.cseseccecscsvese June 23 
BLUSSEIS-TOUDAIK Gin. senneade soit > ens «auetnw ens canes June 25 
Roupaix-Dunkirk-Galatsieey cases cneccdecescaceaetes June 26 
Calais-Dover-Brighton-Shoreham-Hendon...... June 27 
Hendon-Shoreham-Brighton-Calais ............+-. June 28 
Calais-Paris Wi staresce: susemanns soyeerats semsaanap Reva dece June 30 


The Paris correspondent of Ze Times, while saying that 
public opinion has been profoundly shocked by the 
calamitous opening of the present race and that many 
people are inclined to doubt the wisdom of allowing purely 
spectacular and commercial exhibitions, adds that there is 
no abatement in French enthusiasm in the cause of genuine 
scientific aviation. 
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the Kinc. Now another reign has come, and a new King is 
hallowed—and what of the hopes and fears of nine years ago ? 
The hope is widened and deepened, and in a hundred ways 
developed. Then we saw the peoples of the Dominions 
springing to arms to help the Motherland in the struggle in 
South Africa ; but to-day we stand in the presence of a trans- 
formation scene so wonderful and so beneficent that it has 
outdazzled the hopes of the boldest of the dreamers. 
Canada and Australia and New Zealand still stand in proud 
allegiance by the Motherland, but a new star has swum into 
the constellation. The very people with whom the whole 
English world was at war is now ranked with them as a 
willing part of the common Empire. The statesmanship 
of Britain has completed what her arms began, and the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





“THEY HALLOWED HIM KING.” 


OR sheer splendour, and for the scale of the interests it 

E stands for, the Coronation of GEORGE THE FIFTH 
in Westminster Abbey must surely be held the 

most imposing of all the pageants of which the story of the 


world holds record. And yet even in the supreme hour of 
his triumph it was difficult to escape the truth that the 
shadow which tracks all earthly good, the presentiment of 
change, attends even the coronation of the kings. The 
Coronation of to-day inevitably recalls the Coronation of 
yesterday, and then the crowding thoughts run on to the 
crownings that are still to come. Nearly nine years have gone 
since last an English King was hallowed in the Abbey, 
and the shadowy host of hopes and fears that were with us 
then come back to-day—with a difference. Many circum- 
“stances combined to invest the crowning of the seventh 
Epwarp with a special solemnity of significance and 
suggestiveness. As we pointed out at the time, it 
came at the close of a tremendous war and at the 
beginning of a triumphant peace. The war had seen 
hundreds of thousands of the Krne’s soldiers sent to 
South Africa from all the ends of the earth, and the 
- victorious peace coincided with a revelation of the strength 
and the resources of the Empire. The question of Imperial 
‘defence was solved before it had been stated even as a 
problem. The willing help of the great self-governing 
colonies had been given from across the Atlantic and from 
‘across the Pacific, and anew and a brighter vision of the 
future of the race had dawned in dazzling splendour upon 
us all. Hardly less gratifying was the way in which a 
gallant enemy made submission, as it were coerced into 
admiration for the political system which had brought them 
foes from so many lands. These men from Canada and 
Australia and New Zealand, and half a hundred isles besides, 
had no quarrel with them, and yet crowded across the seas 
to strike for the flag that guarded the peace at home. With 
such men fighting and working for England, as ina common 
cause, it was impossible not to wonder whether the order 
and freedom and enthusiastic devotion which seemed to 
accompany the British flag round the world might not bring 
as fair fruit from the teeming soil of South Africa. 


All that was felt in June inthe year 1902, felt by friend 
and felt by foe; but in August the sense of triumph, the 
intoxication of success, had been somehow sobered into a 
new and strange feeling of seriousness and responsibility. 
In the interval the Kinc, who was the centre of all the 
glories of the national pageant, had been close closeted with 
Death, and owed his bare life to the knife of the surgeon. 
The heart of his people went out in responsive pity, in quick, 
eager, passionate sympathy, when they knew with what 
royal courage he had waited to the last, and risked every- 
thiag sooner than decide a moment before it was necessary 
to disappoint the hopes of the nation. Then came the 
wrestle with Death. A new kindness and a new reverence 
seemed born for the British Monarchy as the people 
watched the struggle, and felt that half its danger was due to 
the Kinc’s unwillingness to defeat the hopes and spoil the 
plans of so many by altering the day fixed for the Coronation. 
The strength of the sufferer in overcoming the weakening 
effects of the operation was a matter of common pride for 
people in the streets, and a craving for some expression of 
national thankgiving came to be the dominant feeling with 
which the country waited the anointing and the enthroning of 











victories of peace have so changed the conditions of the 
Continent that the most redoubtable of our foes ten years 
ago is to-day the leader of a united people, and as the 


Prime Minister of one of the Dominions, among the most 
trusted of the counsellors of the Crown. It is not too 
much to say that we are all of us in the presence of a larger 
ideal than any which had dawned upon the wisest of us in 
the closing years of the Victorian Age. There is floating 
before the minds of all of us a vision or an ideal, which has 
got to be realised somehow—slowly, perhaps, and tentatively 
but certainly—of a coalition of free communities, who shall 
yet be drawn together in some sort of organic unity. We 
may differ as to how the goal is to be reached, but that it 
shall be reached in one way or other is the common faith 
which now unites and cements the scattered peoples of the 
British Empire. 


So far there seems full justification for what Lorp Curzon 


has described as the atmosphere of gaiety and rejoicing that 
is around us and the holiday spirit that is dancing in all our 
veins. 
the result of the scenes of the war, and the spirit of enthu- 
siastic co-operation it evoked, has been more than merely 
realised, for it has vastly developed. 
which should stand to-day for that feeling of anxious and 
sobered seriousness which nine years ago was the natural 
result of the sudden illness of the Kinc? The state of 


Kine Grorce’s health happily need cause no anxieties. 
But we are under the shadow of a coming change in the 


Constitution of the Kingdom which, however lightly it may 


be regarded for the moment, can hardly fail to affect the 
The Hcuse of Lords, as it has ~ 


whole future of the nation, 
existed for centuries, has had notice to quit. Government 
by a Single Chamber, without any effective constitutional 
check, is among the certainties of the immediate future. 
We are about to commit ourselves to an experiment 
which no civilised people has yet carried out success- 
fully. The anxieties which the Coronation festivities are 


tempting us to forget are certainly not less serious, though — 


of another sort, than those which clouded the beginning of 
the reign of KInc Epwarp. And this thought, that we are 
standing hazardously at the parting of the ways, that we are 
about to break with the past in a way that is without 
precedent, brings us easily and naturally back to this central 
truth about the Coronation, that the sacring of the English 
Kinc in the Abbey in its origin and in its essence is a 
religious ceremony by which the blessing of Gop is invoked 
upon the ruler of the people. The very words of the 
service, ‘“‘they hallowed him King,” take us back to the 
days of St. DUNSTAN, and prayers spoken at the Coronation 
of Kinc GEORGE were heard in the Abbey at the con- 
secration of St. EDwARD THE CoNFESSOR. Happily, in 
every Catholic church in the Empire, this aspect.of the 
Coronation will be publicly commemorated, and the prayers 
of his Catholic subjects everywhere will beg the blessing of 
heaven on his reign. Nor, at this solemn moment, are 
they in the least likely to forget that the Kinc’s known 
attitude towards the abomination of the Royal Declaration 
was first among the forces which secured its amendment, 


The great hope which dawned upon the nation as — 


Is there anything» 
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EUROPEAN EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Rev. J. AELEN, D.D., ARCHBISHOP 


By tHE Most RIGHT 
; or MADRAS. 


In view of the universal interest aroused in the Mother 
Country by the appeal of the All-India Committee fora 
fund of £250,000 for the support of ‘‘ European” schools 
established by certain churches in India, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to draw attention to several important facts, which 
seem to have been overlooked by the delegation in 
making their representations to the public. I can, happily, 
most emphatically endorse these words of his Grace of 
Canterbury in his letter to the Mansion House meeting : 
“Tt is difficult to imagine any cause which makes stronger 
or more reasonable claim than this upon the generosity of 
Christian men and women who realise the responsibility 
attached to our position in India.” Iam able to support 
the grounds for the appeal expressed in Lord Curzon’s 
resolution at the same meeting, particularly the following : 
“That the education of the children of Europeans and 
Eurasians in India being recognised on all hands as 
inadequate, this meeting is of opinion that the defective 
education of this community must have disastrous religious, 
social and political results, and bring discredit upon our 
rule in India.” But having consented to so much which 
very accurately expresses the educational situation of 
European and Eurasian children in this land, I must needs 
point out the following. The Bishop of St. Albans’ 
reference to the Catholic attitude toward the scheme is 
somewhat enigmatical to me and is misleading besides. 
“The scheme had the support of all the religious bodies in 
India except the Roman Catholics.” As a matter of fact, I 
may say that personally I was never approached in the 
matter, though in the archdiocese of Madras, of which I 
have the honour to be the Archbishop, a very large pro- 
portion of the Eurasian community are my spiritual subjects. 
Indeed, it would seem safe to say that the Catholic body 
has not been consulted at all. What their attitude would 
be, if they had been, is, of course, quite another question. 
The Times, writing on the delegation, welcomes the signs 
of common action among the various non-Catholic denomi- 
nations, and adds: ‘‘ approaches were, we believe, made to 
Roman Catholics, but co-operation is no part of their 
creed, and they are-never hampered by the ordinary con- 
sideration of rupees and annas. Therefore they ‘ contract 
out’ of the present plan which is, indeed, full of promise 
without them.” 

As this statement of Z%e Zimes, coupled with the above 
quotation of the Bishop of St. Albans, may irreparably 
damage the Catholic cause of education by misleading even 
our fellow-Catholics at home and causing them to refuse 
us practical help in our uphill struggle to educate our poor 
European and Eurasian community, it is absolutely 
necessary to observe that this is the first time we hear 
of approaches made to the Roman Catholics. I gather 
from Zhe Catholic Herald of India, May 17, 1911, the 
official organ of the Archdiocese of Calcutta, that Catholics 
in the Metropolis have not been asked to join in this latest 
educational movement. The journal pertinently remarks : 
‘It would be interesting to learn who was approached and 
what the terms were. All we remember and know is that 
from the beginning the Metropolitan of India made it 
perfectly clear that of the gift of £20,000 we had not to 
expect a farthing. Was this said before or after the 
approaches?. If before, it would be preposterous after 
sucha declaration to expect Catholics to co-operate. That 
kind of co-operation is, indeed, no part of our creed. If 
after, why did not the Bishop say so? The only trace of 
co-operation in the resolutions of what is misleadingly 
called the ‘All-India’ Education Conference,” held. in 
Calcutta, is the following: ‘The Conference instructs the 
Joint Committees to endeavour from time to time to arrange 
for local conferences of teachers, to which teachers from 
Roman Catholic schools shall be invited”—an extremely 
kind invitation no doubt, which we trust, under the circum- 
stances, will be thankfully declined or, better still, ignored. 
That we are never “‘ hampered by the ordinary considera- 
tions of rupees and annas,” is another question. There are 
just two things to be said about these considerations. The 
first is that, without the rupees and annas which our 
separated brethren found or took so easily in the past, we 
managed to make our schools most efficient, in fact the 
‘premier’ schools, but that was due to the devotedness 
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of our priests, nuns and brothers. The other is that, had 
we even all the money which went to the other side, it 
would not be squandered, and many more—absolutely 
necessary—institutions would be created.” Another very 
important fact not alluded to by the All India Committee 
is that the scheme embraces less than 40 per cent of the 
European and Eurasian community’s children. The Protestant 
schools in India are barely attended by that number, the 
other 60 per cent are presumably Catholic. This considera- 
tion is of the utmost importance, and the “ All-India 
Committee” is a misnomer. It would have been, I will 
not say generous, but only bare justice, if Zhe Times had 
refrained from dealing us Catholics in India such a 
dastardly blow by its reference to “rupees and annas.” I 
am far from rejoicing that Capital, the influential and 
leading organ of finance and commerce in India, dis- 
courages the scheme in no uncertain terms, but I cannot 
but rejoice that the same journal praises the selfless, 
devoted labours of our “ Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods” in 
the work of education. ‘In the past,” its says, “ money 
has been given to Protestant institutions by the State and by 
private individuals, some of the most generous of the latter 
being Roman Catholics, but there is little to show for it. 
The modern evangelists, if they succeed as well as they 


itself.” 


I am constrained in self-defence to write as I have done, , 
because a very important work has been taken in hand in | 
Madras—to carry out most necessary improvements to our 
European and Eurasian Adyar Orphanage, which shelters 
and educates the very lowest classes of the community 
about which so much is being said at present. Several 
appeals have already been scattered broadcast by the good 
Brothers of St. Patrick, who are in charge of the institution. 
But, alas! the answer is most discouraging. Has this most 
deserving charity been hit by the present “ All-India” 
scheme, and do we owe it to their non-Catholic friends 
that aid has not hitherto been given us by even our own 
fellow Catholic countrymen? I trust this is not the case. 
Sees the fact is there, and the difficulty has yet to be 
solved, 


I appeal, then, most earnestly to all who may read this 
letter to consider that the archdiocese of Madras has ever 
devoted much of its resources to the elevation of the 
‘‘Domiciled Community,” as it is usually designated. Large 
sums have been lavished on higher education ; unselfish, 
because unpaid, labour has never been spared in the interests 
of the youth of the community. The work now going on, 
and testified to by the educational authorities, is a witness - 
of the truth of this. As to the wails and strays, the destitute 
of the community, the archdiocese has never refused them 
a home in its orphanages. At immense sacrifices many 
have been detained far beyond the usual age till suitable 
posts could be found for them, in order that the lads might = 
have a fair start in life and every prospect of success. 


The time has now come to increase the accommodation 
of one of the boys’ orphanages, the Adyar Orphanage. 
Urged on by the Educational Department, sanitary and 
medical officers, and the yet stronger testimony afforded by 
my own knowledge, I am literally forced to exert every 
nerve to increase the present limited accommodation 
afforded by the building, acquired twenty-six years ago, and 
now totally inadequate for the proper housing and training 
of so many destitute children. The applicants for admis- * 
sion are always on the increase, and it is impossible to ‘i 
refuse them a shelter under its roof. The spirit of the ~ 
saintly Cardinal Vaughan, never to refuse one in need, is 
fully realised in his spiritual sons’ attitude to the destitute, 
and is shared in to the utmost by the good Brothers of St. 
Patrick, who have always esteemed the welfare of the Adyar 
Institution their dearest charge. 


Under these circumstances I call upon my British 
co-religionists and others to help me to bring to a happy 
fruition this most necessary of all works, one out of the 
many being Carried on for the best interests of the Catholic 
European and Eurasian community of the archdiocese of 
Madras. At least £4,000 is needed at once. It is a small 
sum considering the immense good that will accrue from it. 
May the Almighty Father of the orphan move my readers’ 
hearts to listen to my appeal. May He reward them as 
only He knows how, for charity bestowed upon those to 
whom, in Lord Curzon’s words, we Britishers have a moral 
duty to perform. 


| 
hope, will have to see to it that history does not repeat. | 3% 
4 
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Subscriptions may be sent to the Most Rev, J. Aclen, 
Archbishop of Madras, 2, Armenian-street, Madras, British 
India ; or the Very Rev. C. Aherne, Rector of St. Joseph’s 
College, Mill Hill, London, N.W. 





DEMOCRACY AND SAINT-SULPICE. 


By THE Rev. VINCENT McNasp, O.P. 


Although the strike is now over, the Government is not 
On the contrary, the garrison of 
Two squadrons of 
The Chasseurs a Cheval 
arrived this morning from Venddme, and the two battalions 
of the 156th Infantry also arrived to-day by special trains, and 
are now quartered in the old seminary of Saint-Sulpice.—Daily 


relaxing any precautions. j 
Paris is being still further re-inforced. 
Hussirs are on their way from Niort. 


Telegraph. 


“* Hugues Sabot,” a French artist whom I am privileged to 


-call my friend, has sent me a letter which he allows me to 


publish under three conditions; (1) that. I add not a word 


of commentary ; (2) that I suppress what I may deem 


unwise to publish ; and (3) that I do not reveal his name. 
I assure the readers of Zhe Tablet that I have faithfully 
kept the conditions, even though I have suppressed not one 
word of his letter beyond the usual greetings which one 


friend sends to another after a long silence : 


I must tell you of a strange dream or happening that 


befell me under strange circumstances. ‘ 
Our country has been in the throes of a great crisis. 


Everywhere there has been a strike of the railway men, 
Here, in Paris, the dangers of the recent floods were but 
The waters came 
We were able to set up barriers 
against them. We could withdraw our belongings and out 

ut 


-an image of the dangers of the strike. 
‘slowly, if remorselessly. 


lives from an enemy that showed its line of march. 
the strike welled up suddenly like a burst water-main. 


Soon the water-mains throughout the city and the country 
No one knew where to fly, for no one 


burst in unison. kn 
knew where the flood of uprising waters would next turn. 


You know my course of action at such a time of unrest. 


By day I find my way to the heart of the disturbance. 
But I mingle with the 
throng, partly, from a boyish delight to see any rapidly 
moving object—a train, a waterfall, an insurrection ; and 
partly from the scientific instinct for first-sight, accurate 


Often I carry my life in my hands. 


observation. By night I steal into a church. There I 
listen to the din of the city at a stone’s throw. 
many notes of its discord. 


I have observed in turmoil. 


aisles as a note of sacred song; I lie and listen. 
thoughts become blurred and I sleep. 


Last night before the verger closed the doors a Saint- 

must 
In spite of my long fast since mid- 
day, the hours I had spent amongst the strikers had worn 
‘me out so completely that almost before the last echoes of 
the closing had fled into the silences I had fled into the 


Sulpice, I hid myself behind one of the altars. 
have been very tired. 


* quiets of deep sleep. 


Towards midnight I awoke with a strange sense of 
I could hear the dull song of the city 


‘hunger and dread, 
murmuring through the great spaces of the church. At 
‘first all was the unity of confusion. Then I could hear the 
rumble of belated traffic, the hooting of motor-cars, and the 
_-snatches of song that came from some of the 156th Infantry 
in the old seminary-adjoining the church. At last feebler 
voices seemed to come from the church itself. I became 
cold and stiff with terror. But I pulled myself together to 
listen and observe. 

I could see nothing, Perhaps because my eyes were 
held my hearing became unusually acute. The voices 
seemed to come from the great lady chapel far away across 
the church. Yet I could distinctly hear the faintest 
whisper. 

I think it will be impossible to explain how by a dream- 
intuition I felt that the sweeter voice of the two was the 
angel-guardian of Saint Sulpice; the more strident, sadder 
voice came from the spirit of Democracy. I first heard the 
voices in the midst of a discussion. I will set down what 
I heard, or what I dreamed I heard. 
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Saint-Sulpice : . . . no turning.* You will not always 
be hoodwinked. Surely your misfortunes have not crushed 
out the power of being taught.” 

Democracy, angrily; ‘Your infernal infallibility again ! 
Have misfortunes not taught you to lessen your dogmatic 
swagger P” 

Saint-Sulpice, in a tone almost of repentance: ‘TI have 
seen evil days all my life. I was begotten at Bethlehem 
and baptised in blood at Golgotha. My daily prayer is 
‘mea culpa’ and ‘ Kyrie Eleison,’ Yet I can do nothing final 
against the truth.” 

Democracy laughs bitterly ; “Nothing! except ‘preach 
to women-filled churches against the rising tide of Demo- 
cracy. You prophets of purple and fine linen have had 
your day, and now must face your doom. You have 
climbed up into the chariot of Mammon. You and the 
chariot are on the slopes of hell.” 

Saint-Sulpice speaks as it were to some third person : 
“Have I then become their enemy because I speak the 
truth? Will they cease to listen to me because events 
acclaim me a prophet? Are my words of no weight because 
to-day’s doings prove them to be true?” 

Democracy : “I like your arrogance !_ Which of to-day’s 
doings proves the truth of your words ?” 

Saint-Sulpice : “All. Even the trivial fact that I am 
here and you are talking with me.” 

Democracy : “ With me ; preaching, as usual, your doleful 
jeremiad.” 

Saint-Sulpice, not heeding the gibe: “ My heart bleeds 
for you. Indeed, my heart has bled for you this manya 
night. To-day’s doings and to-night’s sorrow have been 
long foreseen—foretold.” 

Democracy, in surprise: ‘“ When ?—how ?” 

Saint-Sulpice: “From every pulpit; almost every time 
a preacher spoke from it.” 

Democracy: ‘What hypocrisy! Every pulpit rang at 
every sermon with fierce denunciations of liberty.” 

Saint-Sulpice: “Of some men’s theories of liberty, I 
grant; of liberty itself, I deny. 
world yields such reverence to liberty as the Catholic 
Church. Freedom is the atmosphere of our highest life. 
Our faith, our hope, our love must all be free. Sin is 
abominable to us because it is thraldom. We serve God ; 
but to serve Him is to reign. Calvary is the world’s model 
and the world’s redemption, not because it is a holocaust, 
but because it is a free-will offering.” 


Democracy: “These are your professions ; your acts 


give these professions the lie. In profession you worship 
liberty ; in practice you have tried to strangle Democracy 
even at its birth.” 

Saint-Sulpice: “And you have worshipped in word the 
thing you have denied in deed. Your love of Liberty 
emptied one Bastille only to build and fill a hundred more. 
Your love of Equality levelled all ranks by the grim cut of 
the guillotine ; that is, by death, the leveller of commoner 


and king. Your love of Fraternity proclaimed the universal . 


brotherhood of man, yet added a postscript proclaiming that 
some men were so much our natural enemies that they 
should be exiled from the land that bore them, or sent 
headless into the ‘airless coasts of death.’” 

Democracy : “A ‘Tu quoque’ is a poor argument.” 

Saint-Sulpice : “‘ You would not admit my gift of prophecy. 
You must therefore listen to reason.” 

Democracy: “ ‘Tu quoque’ is not reason ; it is invective.” 


Saint-Sulpice: “It is such reason as arrests a headlong 
rush and brings a man to his knees—not to remember his 


prayers, but to collect his thoughts.” 

Democracy, a little interested: “If I were brought to 
my knees—what then? 

Saint Sulpice, smiling: ‘I should have a great hope you 
would soon be brought to your senses.” 

Democracy: ‘And then?” 

Saint-Sulpice: “You would recall the past in a certain 
bitterness of soul.” 

Democracy: ‘You mean that I should go to confession, 
or at least examine my conscience ?” 

Saint-Sulpice : “For the moment it would be enough if 
you would examine your consciousness.” 

Democracy: ‘Be candid. What should I find?” 

Saint-Sulpice, kindling with emotion: ‘ You would find 
that you had given a Judas kiss to your best friend. You 
would find that you had sold him for just enough to buy the 

* The sentence may have been: ‘It is a long lane that has no 
turning.” 





No class in the whole 
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inevitable halter of self-destruction. You would find you 
had been befooled into economic slavery by a show of 
liberty. You would find that in choosing to give up God 
and serve Mammon you had sold God and your soul to the 
most pitiless of taskmasters. You would find that the cry 
of Conscription which we alone decried and you applauded 
was Mammon’s bait to hook you implacably to its line.” 

Democracy, aghast: ‘‘The cursed law! It ground us 
under its iron heel.” 

Saint-Sulpice : “‘ Your curses are now merely tragic. A 
century ago they would have been of avail.” 

Democracy, heedless of anything but his own woes: 
“The cursed law! We struck for a living wage. We 
struck after months of careful preparation. Never was there 
a strike with such promise of success. Our helpers were in 
every quarter of the Republic. We controlled the railways 
and therefore the food of the country. In twenty-four 
hours we had dealt a blow that stunned the whole people of 
France. Our men were striking not against the property of 
the State, but against the property of individuals. Yet this 
cursed law leapt up and called our men out to military 
service. We saw our braves summoned from our strike 
committees to join the colours. We saw our ranks dwindle 
as if riddled by unseen artillery. We thought to wring 
from Mammon a living wage and a day of rest. We were 
suddenly flung and crushed under a heel of iron. In three 
days the best organised and mightiest strike of our century 


—— 





NOTES. 


The celebrant at the High Mass in Westminster 
Cathedral on Sunday next at 10.30 a.m. will be the 
Papal Envoy, his Excellency Mgr. Granito di Belmonte. 
Immediately after the High Mass the Archbishop of 
Westminster will intone the “Te Deum” and give 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. The prayers 
for the King, Queen and Royal Family, will be sung at | 
the conclusion of the service. The Cathedral will be 4 
open as usual on this occasion, but places will be reserved Bi) 
for official representatives and other persons having claim 
to special precedence. Tickets for these places may be 
obtained from the Administrator, Cathedral Clergy House, 
Francis-street, Westminster, on written application (accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope), provided 
that such application reaches him not later than Friday 
night. ath 
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Among the curious and interesting features seen in the 
Coronation procession in Westminster Abbey were the 
three swords forming part of the King’s Regalia. Two of 
these, designated respectively the Second and Third Swords, — 
were carried by Earl Roberts and Viscount Kitchener of 
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was brought to nothing by Conscription.” Khartoum. They are emblematical of Justice, and aretwo 
Saint-Sulpice: “ And by a. Labour Minister who had} in number to signify Temporal and ocaeteal Justice. 

~ taught you the value of the ‘ general strike. Between them was carried, by the Duke of Beaufort, a 
Democracy : The infernal traitcr. “Curtana,” the pointless Sword of Mercy, which it was 
Saint-Sulpice : “He is a traitor only to you. To all the | formerly the privilege of the Earl of Chester to bear before 
laws that govern the ‘enemies of the Church he is as loyal | the King. It is about eight inches long, with a handle 
as the law of epthes f ; : ‘ covered with fine gold wire, and a scabbard covered with x 
Democracy : “‘ You tell me he is but obeying laws ? rich brocaded cloth of tissue. ‘It is called [says Mr. Jones t 
Saint-Sulpice: ‘ Yes, I tell you as I have told you.|in his book on Crowns and Coronations] the Sword By: 


Your persecution of me has been worse than a crime; it 
bas been a blunder. They hate liberty who hate me. They 
betray themselves who betray me. They die who seek to 
put me to death.” 

Democracy: ‘‘Do you mean to say that you have all 
along been our friend and Mammon_has been our enemy, 
even when it was teaching us to cry ‘A bas l'Eglise! Vive 
la liberté. Vive la Conscription !’?” 

Saint-Sulpice: ‘‘I mean to point out to you the historic 
fact that ten years ago this seminary here was a seed-plot 
_ of men vowed to work amongst the poor. But now 
* * * + * 


The shrill call of a bugle sounded through the darkness. 
Soon there was a muster of the 156th Infantry in the court- 
yard, called out to special service on the Chemin de Fer du 
Nord. 

My dream was at an end. 


of Edward the Confessor, and is mentioned by both 
these names by Matthew Paris, under the year 1236, 
when detailing the marriage ceremonial of Henry III. fen 
. . . In the wardrobe account of the year 1483 are‘iij, 
swerdes whereof oon with a flat poynte called curtama’ a 





Besides the instances I have mentioned, we find it at the ete 
coronation of Edward II.; also in the time of HenryIV., 
Richard III, and Henry VII.; and among the regalia of _ i 
Edward VII. we read of a ‘swerde’ called curtana.” These 
emblematic weapons are only carried as symbols, while the te 
only one actually used in the ceremonial is the Sword _ 
of State which was carried by the Earl Beauchamp, es 

< 





immediately following the Earl Marshal in the royal pro- 
cession. It is with that the King is girded, withasolemn 
prayer offered up by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Itis 
not probable that any of the swords in actual use areof great __ 
antiquity, as they are not mentioned in Sporley’s catalogueof = 
the regalia in orabout 1450. In the list under the Common- 
wealth in 1649 three swords with scabbards of cloth of 
gold are enumerated among the regalia at Westminster As 
Abbey, and valued at #1 each. As this list was a pre- mS 
liminary to the sale and destruction of the emblems of 
royalty, the swords are not likely to have been preserved, 
though there seems to be no record of their having been 
replaced with the rest of the regalia for the coronation of 
Charles IT. S 
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The question of what is now coming to be known as 
“race-suicide ” is likely to attract more and more attention, 
and obviously must in time affect the relative positions in 
the world not only of nations but of religions. Mr. Octavius 
Beale, in his recently published book on the subject, says : 
“The English birth-rate for the ten years 1871-1880 was 35°4 
per 1,000 of the population ; in 1905 it was 27°2; in 1909 it 
Geclined to 25'4. In the Colonies, with a marked exception, 
we see the same startling decline in fertility. The exception 
is amongst the French Canadians. The medical officer of 
health for Montreal, in his report for 1902, classified the 
birth-rates of different portions of that city, and we find that 
the birth-rate amongst the Protestant community was 23'7 
per 1,000, but amongst the French Canadians—the Roman 
Catholic community in the main—the birth-rate was 43°5 
per 1,000 of the population.” In Australia the position is 
worse than in England, and the more remarkable, as the 
one want of the country is men. A leading non-Catholic 
paper in Holland, speaking of the limitation of families, 
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says: “The relative proportions of Catholics and Pro- 
testants in Holland are changing year by year to the advan- 
tage of the Catholics. It is estimated that Catholics will 
within three generations greatly preponderate in population 
in even the formerly purely Protestant districts through this 
cause.” 


A year ago the Bishop of Versailles, Mgr. Gibier, writing 
in La Revue Hebdomadaire, tried to arouse the attention of 
his countrymen to this evil by pointing out how surely 
it is undermining the international position of France. 
“Germany gains every three years the equivalent of an 
Alsace-Lorraine. Marshal Von Moltke said : ‘ The French 
lose a battle every day.’ In fact, every day Germany gains 

1,700 more inhabitants than France. Deputy Messiney, 
Commissioner of Cadres [skeleton army corps], calmly tells 
us that fifteen years of Malthusianism will have annihilated 
five of our army corps, and that in place of our nineteen 
corps of to-day we shall have no more than fourteen. This 
diminution means a serious and profound attack on our 
military power.” God has been driven from the schools of 
France, and empty cradles are the result. 


The prohibition of the manufacture and sale of absinthe 
in France has just been approved by the French Com- 
mission appointed by the Senate to consider a proposal to 
to that effect. Should the measure become law the manu- 
facture, sale, transport and importation of all alcoholic 
liquors containing absinthe will be prohibited, under fines 
ranging from £4 to £80. A writer in Zhe Westminster 
Gazette points out that a habit which has now becomea 
national vice in its origin was medicinal. It came from 
Algeria, after the campaign of 1844, when a dash of absinthe 
in the wine was prescribed to the French soldiers as a 
preventive of fever, From Algeria the taste spread through 
Paris, through France, until absinthe, the remedy, became 
much more dangerous than fever, the disease. It is probably 
the most deleterious intoxicant taken in public in the 
Western world. How the consumption has grown in France 
of recent years may be seen from the following figures—from 
150,000 gallons in 1873, it has risen to 4,400,000 gallons 
in 1910, 


There is much lamentation in Paris because the milliard 
of francs which it was thought would result from the 
seizure of the property of the religious orders has dis- 
appeared. ‘Un Ancien Pasteur” writes to Zhe Standard 
to explain how it all happened. “The facts,” he says, 
“are very simple. (1) Before the confiscation the agents 
of the State made their valuations of Church goods at a 
figure far beyond what they could ever fetch. (2) Everybody 
in touch with business affairs in France knows that real 
estate sold publicly by order of the authorities loses a great 
deal of its value. (3) The liquidators were chosen for their 
Radical political opinions, and not for their professional 
ability. Most of them were far from scrupulous. In a 
word, the State, which wished to despoii, has itself been 
despoiled.” 


It is in accordance with precedent that the Coronation 
Honours list should not be used exclusively as a means of 
rewarding party services. The Knighthood of the Garter is 
conferred on the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the 
Duke of Argyle and the Duke of Fife; the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie and Lord Reay are created Knights of the Thistle, 
and Lords Shaftesbury and Kitchener Knights of St. 
Patrick. A Marquisate is conferred on Lord Crewe, Earl- 
doms of the United Kingdom on the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Rosebery (by the style and title of Earl of Midlothian), 
Lord Brassey, and Lord Curzon of Kedleston; Viscounties 
on Lord Elibank, Lord Knollys, Lord Allendale, and Mr, 
Akers-Douglas, M.P.; and Baronies on nine gentlemed, 
among them Sir C. B. M’Laren, Sir A. Acland-Hood, Sir 
Arthur Bigge, Mr. A. C. Corbett, M.P., and Mr. T. G. 
Ashton, M.P. Then come nineteen new Privy Councillors, 
twenty new Baronets, and no less than 56 new Knights. 
The Order of Merit is conferred on Sir G. O. Trevelyan and 
and Sir E. Elgar, the composer ; General Lord Methuen and 
General Sir W. Nicholson are promoted to the rank of Field- 
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Marshal. By-elections in East Kent, West Somerset, Glas- 

gow (Tradeston), and South Bedfordshire will be necessitated 

by the elevation to the peerage of Mr. Akers-Douglas, Sir 

% (es Hood, Mr. Cameron Corbett, and Mr. T. G. 
shton. 








The decision of the Judges of the Seine Assize Court, to 
the effect that the law separating the Church of France 
from the State removed the disability which formerly 
attached to the clergy from serving on juries, has had, says 
The Law Times, a somewhat interesting if not altogether 
satisfactory sequel. Father Barrué, after his dignified 
protest as reported in this column last week, withdrew, but 
the next day he again took his place. The lots were again 
drawn, but M. Barrué’s name remained in the urn. The 
substitute for the Advocate-General then announced that if 
M. Barrué’s name should be drawn, he should ask the 
Court to excuse him, for it seemed possible that if he sat it 
might be necessary to take the opinion of the Court of 
Cassation on the point. The priest, nothing daunted, 
attended the Court on the following morning, and on this 
occasion M. l’Avocat-Général Dagousy was present himself. 
The name of Father Barrué was drawn fourth. No protest 
was made on the part of the Public Prosecutor, or by the 
counsel for the defence, so the priest took his place among 
the jury. The case that had to be decided was a charge 
of fraud against a municipal official, and the prisoner was 
acquitted. The Gaw/ois understands that the other jurors 
were prepared to protest had further opposition been offered 
to Father Barrué serving. 


The children in Father Berry’s Homes in Liverpool are 
expecting to have a right royal time at the Coronation. 
They are to have sixpences from the Lord Mayor, and 
coronation mugs. That these latter may be well filled and 
filled again an appeal is made by the Manager of the Homes 


in Shaw-street, who will gratefully receive donations forthat 


object. New buildings for a laundry and workshops are in 
course of erection. Unfortunately there is a deficit of about 


41,400 on last year’s working of the Homes, which it will _ 


need an effort to liquidate. 
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THE POPES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By the REV. 
HorRACE K. Mann. Vol. VIII. 
Kegan Paul. 


ee AUTHOR is to be congratulated on the progress 


of the publication of the results of his careful 
researches into the lives of the early medizval Popes. 
rapidity with which the four latest volumes have appeared 
marks no haste on the part of the writer, for the manuscript has 


been in readiness for the printer’s hands for two or three years. 


Father Mann’s readers will therefore welcome the enterprise of | 


the publisher which is placing at their disposal the only work 
in English which deals with the Popes of this obscure and 
difficult time so clearly and satisfactorily. 


12s. 6d. net. London: 


Théesw 


This volume begins with a Pope “of noble birth and pious, — 


learned, and a promoter of learning”; moreover a Benedic: 
Unfor- — 


tine monk, like several other Popes of that period. 
tunately “he was no match for such a cunning, strong, and 
unscrupulous monarch as Henry.” 
qualities were much more conspicuous in Pope Pascal II. (1099- 
1118) than those firmer and stronger qualities so necessary in a 
ruler. There was nothing unusual during those times in the 
presence of an antipope: indeed, Henry IV. and Henry V. 
generally kept an antipope as regularly as they kept their 
other officials ; but, quite in the early part of the pontificate 
of Paschal II., there were three antipopes in succession. 
At the tomb of the first miracles were said to have been 
worked, and a mysterious light was declared to have been seen. 
Paschal speedily “ put an end to both by cansing his body to be 
dug up and thrown into the Tiber.” The chief troubles were 
caused by Henry V., a monarch with whom, says Father Mann, 
“it would have been much: better for Pope Paschal if he had 
not had anything to do.” He also says that “unfortunately for 
himself, Paschal was possessed of very little ability to judge of 
the characters of men, and still less of that firmness which is 
necessary to keep the lawless in check.” In the early part of 
his reign the position of Henry V. did not seem very secure, 
and, at that time, “no one could have been more dutiful to the 
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goes 
everybody. . 


teplace them.” 


shauld make certain concessions to Henry. 


Peter’s, 


took place in St. 2 
During 


upon two thrones. 


function 
Henry sat 


continual fighting with much bloodshed for several days. 


Eventually Henry left Rome with the Pope as his prisoner, 
while Cardinals “ were dragged with copes through the mud by 
It was socn evident that there was 


German horse soldiers.” 
no hope of rescue for Paschal. ‘Week after week passed by, 
and his hard captivity continued.” Henry swore that he would 
either maim or kill all his prisoners unless the Pope did his will. 
At last, fearing a schism, the Pope agreed to Henry’s demand 
that he should crown him Emperor of St. Peter’s, that he should 


promise not to excommunicate him, and that he should concede 
Paschal was then released ; he 


and Henry returned to Rome, and the imperial coronation took 


to him the right of investiture. 


place in St. Peter’s, the basilica and the Leonine city being 
strongly occupied by German soldiers. The Pope’s conduct 


evoked a storm of indignation among all who, since the days 
of Gregory VII., had toiled and suffered for the reformation of 


_ the Church. . . . Paschal was denounced by many as if he were 
a heretic” ; although his concessions to the Emperor had only 
concerned discipline. So great was the ecclesiastical pressure 
put upon Paschal that he took off the insignia of his office and 
fled to a desert island. ‘But he was not to be allowed to with- 
draw from the combat. Men knew his goodness and feared a 
schism.” 

The Pope summoned a Council to deal with the matter. It 
was clear that there was nothing left for him to do but revoke 
his concessions to Henry. He certainly had two valid excuses 
for doing so; the first that they had been wrung from him 
under physical compulsion, and the second that Henry had 
already rendered the contract under which they were granted 
void by violating his share of its conditions. The fathers at the 
Council went so far as to say to Pope : “ May God have pity on us 
because you will force us to abandon our subjection to you,” 
meaning, of course, if he refused to revoke the concessions. 
Paschal, however, made the required revocation agreement 
and excommunicated Henry, with the effect that, in Germany, 
the nobles and the people became gradually alienated from their 
Emperor. The council had not ended many days before the 
Pope and people of Rome had a quarrel about the appointment 
of anew Prefect of the city. Things cameto such a point that 
Paschal had to’ fly from Rome; but some time later he 
returned, accompanied by some troops. Then the people 
begged Henry to come to their assistance, an opportunity of 
which he gladly availed himself, and once more the Pope had to 
tun away from Rome. Henry, in his turn, was driven out by 
Normans, when Paschal re-entered Rome, but only to die. 
Pope Paschal’s transactions with England consisted principally 
in disputes with Henry I. about the eternal question of 
investiture and the reception of Papal Legates. On the whole, 
Father Mann’s estimate of Paschal II. is “that, despite an 
occasional display of tender weakness, he was, both as a man 
and as a Pope, a worthy representative of the great reforming 
Pontiffs of his age.” 

Again we come to a Benedictine Pope in Gelasius II. (1118- 
1119). At the moment of his election, Rome was occupied 
partly by papal and partly by anti-papal troops. Scarcely had 
the election of Gelasius become known, when Cencius Fran- 
gipane, accompanied bya band of his retainers, broke into a 
church where Gelasius happened to be at the time, “seized the 
aged Pope by the throat, threw him to the ground, assailed him 
with blows, gashed him with his spurs, dragged, him along by 
the hair, and threw him bound into one of his dungeons.” The 
bishops who had taken part in the election, “after being robbed 
and maltreated in various ways, . . . were thrown on to horses 
with their faces towards the animals’ tails.” Presently the 
usual thing happened : the Normans came to rescue the Pope, 
when his persecutors fell on their knees at his feet, ‘‘ begged for 
forgiveness, obtained it, and lived to harry the Church again.” 
But, before long, Henry V. managed to enter Rome, and 
Gelasius fled. After various adventures, and being hunted from 
place to place by Henry, one stormy night the Pope was 
reduced to riding on the back of a Cardinal, “for many a weary 
mile”—weary to the Cardinal we assume. Then an antipope 
was elected under the title of Gregory VIII., and the faction- 
fights in Rome soon made it a scene of such bloodshed and 
danger that neither the real Pope nor the antipope was safe in 
it, and both fled. Gelasius wandered about Italy and France, 
and was everywhere well received, but he was in a wrecked state 
of health and absolutely poverty stricken; and, after a 
Pontificate of only a year and four days, he died at Cluny. 
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Pope, more respectful to the bishops, or more suave and just to 
. . Schismatical bishops fled from their sees or 
were expelled from them, and Catholic bishops were elected to 
When, however, his throne had become firmly 
established, he perfidiously expressed a wish to go to Rome for 
the purpose of coming to an amicable settlement on the question 
of investiture, declaring that the object of his mission was peace. 
In a preliminary concordat it was agreed that Henry should 
renounce all right of investiture and that in return the Pope 
Paschal received 
the Emperor with great honour and ceremony, and a grand 
where Paschal and 
the High Mass 
the German soldiers gradually crowded into the building, 
and, on the conclusion of the Mass, they arrested the Pope. 
A scene of terrific confusion followed, both in the basilica 
at the moment and in the city afterwards, where there was 
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The next Pope. was neither a monk nor an Italian; but a 
French secular priest. Calixtus II. (1119-1124) was a son of the 
Sovereign Count of Burgundy. He was a cousin of both our 
own King Henry I., and of the Emperor, Henry V., and his 
niece was the wife of Louis VI., King of France. Three of 
his brothers had died in the Crusades. He had been recom- 
mended for the Papacy by Gelasius II., when that Pope lay on 
his death-bed.- Father Mann says that the character of 
Calixtus II. “was apparently on a par with his great family. 
His piety and energy, his love of justice, and his open-handed 
generosity are the common theme of writers, both ancient and 
modern.” Two pages later, Father Mann tells us that, when 
Archbishop of Vienne, in a dispute with St. Hugh, this lover of 
justice bribed the Roman Curia, “connived, at least, at the 
forging of false documents,” “made promises and deliberately 
broke them,” “set at nought the sentences of Pope and 
council,” and went to “the length of putting armed pressure 
on” Pope “Urban when he came to France.” Calixtus did 
not go to Rome until about a year after his election. One of 
his first acts after reaching it was to proceed with a large 
force of horse and foot to lay siege against the antipope at 
Sutri, The antipope appealed for help to his patron, the 
Emperor ; but Henry sent him nothing in reply but florid letters. 
After a siege of eight days, the inhabitants of Sutri surrendered 
the antipope, who was then clothed in bleeding sheepskins, and 
mounted on a camel, with his face to its tail, which he was. 
made to hold in his hands as if it were reins. In this 
humiliating condition, he was conveyed as a prisoner to Rome. 
Calixtus had solemnly excommunicated his cousin, the Emperor + 
but some time later he wrote to him, urging that “besides the 
bond of apostolic paternity,” he and Henry were “bound to 
hear and love one another by ” their “close blood relationship,” 
After much negotiation the Concordat of Worms put an end to 
the fifty years’ war between the Church and the State regarding 
investitures. “The Emperor, by yielding the right to invest 
with the ring and crosier, gave up all pretence of having any 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction” ; but he retained the right of being: 
present at elections, German bishops were “to receive investiture- 
of their temporalities by the sceptre Jefore their consecration. 
With these righ‘s guaranteed to him, it is clear that the Emperor 
could easily cause the elections to be free in nothing except the 


name.” Calixtus II. summoned an CEcumenical Council, known — 


as the First of the Lateran, at which nearly a thousand prelates. 
were present. There had not been an CE&cumenical Council 
till then for a space of 250 years. Its principal work was the 
settlement of the investiture question, and it ended by confirming. 
the arrangement made in the Concordat of Worms. 
decrees were issued “against simony and the marriage of the 
higher clergy.” Why “the higher” only, we do not quite 
understand. “ But now, for the first time, such marriages were 
declared null and void.” Another act of the council was to 
declare null and void “the ordinations held by the antipope 


Bourdin, after he had been condemned by the Roman Church.” 


Calixtus II. put down many crying evils in Rome, and he 
attacked and suppressed the lawless barons in its neighbour- 


a few months later by that of the Emperor, Henry V. Father 
Mann describes Calixtus II. as “the friend of the rich and the 
father of the poor.” 

The last Pope dealt with in this volume is Honorius II. 
(1124-1130), an Italian of humble origin, who, as Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia, had rendered highly important services to both 
Gelasius II. and Calixtus II. On hearing of his election, the 
Abbot of Monte Cassino exclaimed: “He is full of literature 
from his head to his feet.” Father Mann says that Calixtus 
‘began his pontificate as a bishop already distinguished for his 
love of justice and of the poor, and with a well-deserved 
reputation for learning, virtue and prudence”; and that when 
he ended it, he had been “in truth a worthy successor of St. 
Gregory VII. and of his distinguished successors.” So far as 
Rome and the Empire were concerned, it was a great change 
for the better when the childless Henry V. was succeeded by 
Lothaire, who “showed himself throughout all his reign a 
faithful son of the Church.” One of this Emperor’s most trusted 
counsellors was St. Norbert, the Founder of the Premonstraten- 
sian Order. The fact of there having been peace between the 
Empire and the Vatican may have given an opportunity for the 
development of the extraordinary impulse to “many men of 
position to abandon the joys and activity of the world for the 
austerities and repose of a monastery. . . . Kings and nobles 
founded monasteries and nunneries everywhere, and Popes 
blessed and protected the monks and nuns who filled them.” A 
very prominent character during the pontificate of Honorius II. 
was St. Bernard. That Pope had suspended a certain interdict 
which had been laid by a French Bishop, much to the annoy-= 
ance of St. Bernard who, in a letter to the Pope himself, gave 
hima severe scolding. “ The honour of the Church,” he wrote, 
“thas been deeply wounded. ... the humility, or rather the 
constancy, of the bishops had bent down the anger of the king, 
when the supreme authority of the supreme Pontiff inter- 
vening, alas! threw down constancy and set up pride... . 
What astonishes us is that judgment should have been given 
without hearing the two parties.” In another place Father 
Mann says of St. Bernard : “ The saint occasionally allowed his: 
zeal for justice to obscure his judgment regarding the general 
character of Louis, and at times to outrun his discretion.” 
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He died of Roman fever, and his death was followed — 
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About a different matter, he says that St. Bernard sometimes 
wrote “in language that was unjustifiably violent.” Honorius 
II. was worried by ecclesiastical squabbles in Great Britain. 
The Archbishop of York claimed jurisdiction over Scotland, 
and the Archishop of Canterbury over Wales ; both claims 
being respectively resented by the Welsh and Scotch prelates. 
Appeals to Rome were the consequence. In the East, mean- 
while, “the rivalries of the great churchmen and nobles, which 
no Pope nor King could quel!, were almost as fatal to the con- 
tinued existence of the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem as the arms 
of Saladin himself.”. But, in central Europe, owing to the 
loyalty of the Emperor Lothaire to the Pope, the Church 
enjoyed a peace that had been unknown to it during a good 
many successive pontificates. 





ROMAN STOICISM. 


Roman Stoicism. By E. VERNON ARNOLD, Litt.D. Cambridge : 
University Press. 


T was observed that the careful work of Mr. R. D. Hicks on 
Stoics and Epicureans left much to be said on the special 
subject of Roman Stoicism: and this gap Dr. Arnold seeks to 
supply. He does not reach his subject proper till the fifth 
chapter, the previous part being devoted to a sketch of the 
sources from which Stoicism might borrow—Greek, Oriental, 
and Jewish. An outline of such a nature allows no great com- 
pleteness, but only sketches of what are regarded as the con- 
tributory systems. Greek sources continue to be called in to 
aid the Latin. What the Latins contributed of importance was 
not speculative, but practical—sturdy character fit for the per- 
formance of Stoic duty. 
Rome was well known for her resistance to the introduction 
of philosophy into her legal and practical way of government, 
but she yielded by degrees. ‘ Panaetius may be regarded as 
the founder of Roman Stoicism, and is of special interest to us 
as the writer of the treatise wepi xaOjxovros, which Cicero freely 
translated in his De Officiis. He sets before us Stoicism as 
the school which will train the scholar, the gentleman, and the 
statesman, while he shrinks from those bolder doctrines 
borrowed from the Cynic school, which conflict with that which 
is conventional, or, as their opponents say, with that which is 
becoming” (p. 102). Such an abstinence would save the 
teacher from much offence at Rome, where traditional manners 
were respected. ‘ Panaetius undoubtedly succeeded in present- 
ing Greek philosophy to his Roman friends in a form in which 
it recommended itself alike to their reasoning powers and to 
their moral sense” (pp. 103, 104). He was succeeded by two 
teachers, from whom also Cicero borrowed his views, Posidonius 
and Hecato, both of Rhodes, whence also Panaetius had come. 
A later philosopher was Attalus, at whose lectures the great Stoic 
of Rome, Seneca, was a diligent attendant. Seneca was a 
great student, a follower of simple life without luxuries, for a 
time a vegetarian, yet in a well-known passage he was fain to 
confess that his practice did not come up to his theory. This 
passage is in the treatise “De Vita Beati,” chap. 17. “If any- 
one shall say, Why are your words braver than your deeds? 
Why do you regard money as a means necessary to you?) Why 
are you moved by misfortune, and why do you shed tears on 
the news that your wife or a friend has died? Why is your 
style of living above the strict requirement of nature? Why is 
the wine you drink older than your own day? Why do you 
plait trees more than you need for purposes of shade? Why 
have you possessions abroad ?—well, my friend, if you like, I 
will help you to revile me, and add to your accusations. At 
present I will only say I am not the wise man of whom I dis- 
course ; to gratify your spite, I will further state that I am not 
going to become that wise man. What I exact of myself is not 
equality with the best, but superiority over the bad. It is 
enough for me daily to diminish my faults and reproach myself 
for my evils.” In the next chapter he pleads that he may write 
about a height of virtue to which he has not himself attained ; 
it would be hard on a preacher if he had to limit his exhorta- 
tions to the level of his own attainments. Only Christ could 
go to the highest point of doctrine while supporting it by His 
own example. Others must often confess with Seneca, “ De 
Virtute, non de me loquor.” His life under the fitful Nero, who 
‘might any time put him to death, required all the fortitude that 
Stoicism could give. The crisis came at last: the philosopher 
received the imperial intimation to commit suicide, that refuge 
from the ills of life in which previously he had exulted: “TI will 
not relinquish my life of old age if it leaves me intact in my 
better part; but if it shakes my mind and permits me not to 
live but only to breathe, then I will take my departure” (Ep. 
6 viii.). At any rate, Seneca had reproved what he regarded as 
excess in the frequency of suicides. Cicero mentions an advocate 
of the practice, Hegesius, who became known as “ the orator of 
death ” ; but he was a Cyrenaic, not a Stoic. At Alexandria he 
brought about self-murders in such multitudes that Ptolemy had 
to get rid of him by banishment (Tusc. Quaest., Lib. I., c, 36). 
Dr. Arnold’s estimate of Seneca is that “he did not possess 
the zeal of a reformer, and doubtless tolerated many an abuse, 
and even bowed his head before power when linked with 
tyranny. Rut if he did not imitate the unbending stiffness of 
Cato, we still have no reason to credit the personal calumnies 
which pursued him at Court. Had his career as a whole been 
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a aiscredit to his philosophical profession, we feel sure that 
Juvenal would never have overlooked so sensational a contrast. 
In the last few years of his life he resigned political power that 
he might devote himself to what he deemed a more important 
task, the exposition of the practical teaching of Stoicism: ‘in 
hoc me recondidi et fores clausi, ut prodesse pluribus possim,’” 
Ep. 8, (p. 114). His style and want of learning have told 
against him, both with contemporaries and with modern critics ; 
still, both in his own age and in later generations, he has found 
many admirers, so that his influence has been truly widespread. 

In chapters from x. to xvi., Dr. Arnold gives a lengthy exposi- 
tion of the philosophy, the ethics; the politics, and the religion 
of the Stoics. When in chapter xxii. he gives his view of the 
relation of Stoicism to Christianity he uses several phrases 
which the Catholic Church would not accept as conforming to 
her standards of interpretation. The author admits that he has 
to tread on “ground highly debateable” (p. 409), and that not 
too much stress should be laid on parallels. 





TAULER’S SERMONS. 


The Sermons and Conferences of John Tauler, of the Order of 
Preachers, surnamed “ The Illuminated Doctor.” First 
complete English Translation, by the REV. WALTER 
ELLIOTT, of the Paulist Fathers. Washington, D.C.: 
Apostolic Mission House. $3. 

©)F all the great German mystics few, if any, have had so 
far-reaching an influence as Tauler. His great learning 

made him a favourite with the scholastic theologians of his time, 

and later his deep insight caught the minds of the apostolic 
saints, and his active and partly troubled life made him appeal 
to every class of people. That he has not been canonised is, 
no doubt, due in great measure to the one, or at most two, mis- 
misunderstandings which his work and his mysticism almost 
inevitably developed ; and that he is not as familiar to English 
readers as he is to German and French Catholics is entirely due 
to the fact that his work has not hitherto been available in ~ 

English. 

This difficulty Father Elliott has set himself to remedy ; in 
the volume before us, of eight hundred pages, he gives us the 
first complete translation of Father Tauler’s “Sermons and 
Spiritual Conferences.” He has performed a heavy task, and 
he has performed it well ; and we feel sure that many who have 
the inner work of the Church at heart will owe him a debt of 
gratitude. For it is as an exponent of the inner mind of 
Christianity, and not merely as a popular preacher or instructor, 
that Tauler must be read and judged ; indeed, it is because he 
is this that he appeals to other generations besides his own, and - 
that modern readers increasingly find in him what they seek. 
He does not despise dogma, but he goes beneath it; he values 
the active life, but the contemplative is his affection ; the first 
article of his creed and the last is to be pleasing to God, and to 
give up all else to make it sure. _ When he speaks of prayer he 
is most in his element ; and his doctrine upon it is sound, what- 
ever may at times have been said by his critics. Nor is it 
merely that his doctrine is sound: he stands in many respects 
as the spokesman of his generation in this matter, explaining 
the degrees of prayer, even the higher mystical levels, more 
clearly than others of his time. On this account, more probably 
than any other, he has appealed so much to mystic saints that 
have come after him ; and on this account we find him so much 
referred to by the modern students of mysticism. 

The ordinary reader will also, we think, find Tauler’s work 
much to his taste. Mystic as he is, his teaching is not above 
the minds of workaday people, while his distinct strength and 
originality of thought, working by means of that deep experi- 
mental insight of which we have spoken, always makes us find 
something attractive and new in his expositions, The Paulist 
Fathers are doing wonderful work for the rising generation in 
in America. We cannot but feel assured that this volume will 
do much to help on their mission, helping as it must to build up 
the new upon the best from the old. 


A JOURNALIST’S REMINISCENCES. 


My Life's Pilgrimage. By THOMAS CATLING. Ios. 6d. net. 
London: Murray. 


Shee record placed before us in these readable pages by 
Mr. Catling is much more than a personal one, for it is 
concerned with the years which have seen the surprising 
progress of the modern press. It is true that in 1814 Mr. John 
Walter, of Ze Times, had applied steam to the printing machine, 
which was then able to produce the amazing output of 1,100 
sheets an hour. But enterprise and progress were both alike 
heavily and almost hopelessly handicapped by embargos which 
were called “Taxes on Knowledge.” Under the Stamp Duty 
of a penny a sheet, a tax of tos. 6d. on every advertisement, 
and a heavy Excise Duty on paper, journalism marched in 
fetters. But gradually the way before it was cleared, the fetters 
struck off, and further inventions helped it forward. The 
advertisement duty was repealed in 1853, the stamp duty in 
1855, and the paper duty in 1861. Meanwhile the establish- 
ment of the electric telegraphic system revolutionised the com- 
munication of news, and enabled special correspondence to be 
placed immediately before the readers for whom it was written. 
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The author of this book has had inside knowledge and experi- 
ence of these great changes. Born in 1838 just outside Cam- 
bridge, where his father was a botanist, he found it necessary 
at an early date to make his own way in the world. He began 
to earn his living at the printing office of Zhe Cambridge 
Chronicle, his duty being to take the printed sheets from the 
machine, the motive power of which was supplied by a couple 
of sturdy navvies turning a wheel. When fifteen and a half 
years old, in 1854, he moved to London as a turn-over, and, 
after a fortnight at his first job, secured employment at Lloyds 
Weekly Newspaper, with which he continued to be identified 
in various capacities till the end of his business career, retiring 
as editor in 1907, We have thus before us in these pages the 
reminiscences of a man who was, as Lord Burnham points out 
in his introduction, ‘in the main self-educated, who rises from 
a humble position in a provincial newspaper office to be editor 
of an influential London journal.” That brief summary tells its 
own tale of persevering effort, ceaseless work, and maturing 
capabilities ; and the outline is graphically filled in on the 
pages in which Mr. Catling unassumingly recounts his experi- 
ences. His earliest connexion with Fleet-street dates back to 
the days when the “taxes on knowledge” were beginning to 
be removed and when the “craft of Caxton” was being revolu- 
tionised by rotary steam presses of which he has much that is 
interesting to recall. Having passed through his days asa 
“turn-over,” he apprenticed himself as a compositor on the 
paper, and early in his apprenticeship days did his first bit of 
sub-editing by adding, as the paper was going to press, the 
verdict to an account of an exciting trial. 

Of his leisure occupations during these days, going to hear 
orators and well-known preachers was one of the most attrac- 
tive, and he gives us the following sketch of Cardinal Wiseman 
in the pulpit ; 

Cardinal Wiseman I once heard speak from the pulpit for an hour 
and twenty minutes without any sense of weariness on the part of the 
listeners. Of his doctrine nothing is remembered, but the scholarly 
style and literary finish were most fascinating. He twitted the English 
Bishops with having only just discovered the purpose for which 
cathedrals were built—a pointed allusion to the holding of services for 
the working classes in the nave of Westminster Abbey and under the 
dome of St. Paul’s in 1858. 


Of his days of editorship of L/oyd’s, which began in 1884, Mr. 
Catling has naturally much that is interesting to tell—how he 
failed to get a contribution from John Bright and succeeded 
with Mr. J. A. Froude, and how Stanley refused a blank 
cheque. Then there are stories and sketches connected with 
events well-known to most people, followed by a “valedictory” 
which is couched in the right vein of modesty and sympathy. 





LE FLEAU ROMANTIQUE, 


- Le Fléau Romantigue. Par VABBE C, LECIGNE, Docteur és- 
Lettres, Professeur de littérature francaise aux Facultés 
libres de Lille. 3frs. 50, Paris: Lethielleux. 


A] ae title gives fair warning : no quarter is to be expected. 
The French literary revolution —the “plague” — of 
1830-1845 is exposed by an uncompromising enemy. Frankly 
and mercilessly, l’Abbé Lecigne arraigns the whole romantic 
school for multifarious crimes and far-reaching consequences. 
“Le Romantisme, on le verra, est bien autre chose qu’une 
révolution littéraire . . . (cest) une transformation générale de 
lame francaise, dans ses modes de penser, de sentir, de com- 
prendre la vie et de la vivre.” This “ general transformation,” 
we are told, has been sheer corruption in all its features. It has 
proved more than a literary and intellectual disaster ; it has 
extended its pernicious influence to the religious, moral and 
social life in the France of to-day. The impeachment is bold 
and sweeping. Redeeming features of the movement, allowed 
and emphasised by very conservative critics, are here all but 
ignored. “The other side ”is dismissed in six lines (p. 143). 
The writer is evidently of the opinion that more than enough 
has been said and written for the adverse party. We are wont 
_ to associate literary criticism with the idea of a tribunal, From 
_ his own assertions, !Abbé Lecigne appears in the attitude of a 
prosecuting attorney, rather than of a judge. From a religious 
and patriotic standpoint, he makes out a strong case. The 
indictment is heavy and the imputations severe. But proof is 
abundant. Biographical and pathological data are frequently 
introduced to explain the somewhat unbalanced minds of 
leading romantic writers. We are furnished with characteristic 
verse and prose of al! stages, from Rousseau down to Flaubert. 
Conclusions follow, to illustrate the spread of the “ pestilence,” 
and to fasten on the Romanticists the responsibility for much 
intellectual disease, moral depravity, social disorder and 
religious wandering. Michelet receives his due in a note- 
worthy chapter onthe “ Distortion of History.” Unsuspecting 
Catholics would do well to read it, if they have been deceived 
by the “intermittent hypocrisy ” of that unreliable historian. It 
ends thus: “ L’ceuvre de Michelet est peut-étre une épopée, une 
ode, une satire: elle n’a rien de commun avec lhistoire. Elle 
est en contradiction avec la vérité chrétienne, avec la vérité 
francaise, et méme avec la vérité tout simple, sans épithéte ni 
restriction. C’est la conclusion de cette étude, et je voudrais 
qu’on l’étendit jusqu’au Romantisme tout entier, car le Roman- 
tisme n’est au fond que cela’: une contrefacon de la vérité, de 
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la vérité littéraire, de la vérité religieuse, de la vérité morale et 
de la vérité sociale.” English readers will probably wince as 
they meet with some harsh lines and unsavoury epithets admin- 
istered to Shakespeare. As usual, he is blamed, with Goéthe, 
Schiller, and various other foreigners, for most of the trouble, 
“The Romantic pestilence,” it appears, “like every pestilence, 
came from abroad.” 

L’Abbé Lecigne wields a clever and easy pen. Readers 
who are at all interested in French literature will find the 
book very attractive. 





THE RIDDLE OF FREEDOM. 


Free Will: The Greatest of the Seven World-Riddles. Three 
Lectures by H. GRUENDER, S.J. London: Herder. 


ees GRUENDER, Professor of Special Metaphysics 
in St. Louis University and author of an interesting little 
monograph, “De Qualitatibus Sensibilibus,” has done well to 
publish these three succinct lectures on the time-honoured 
question of free will. They give us an admirable presentation 
of the case for freedom and responsibility. Without digressing 
into ingenious subtleties and without relying on doubtful 
theories, Professor Gruender states the problem at issue, and 
outlines the arguments for liberty with conciseness and 
accuracy. In such books as this one realises the advantages 
which a training in scholastic philosophy gives to a writer. 
Whatever faults the schoolmen had, they made their meaning — 
clear and did not raise metaphysical dust to obscure simple 
matters of fact. Father Gruender is a schoolman in the best 
sense of the word; and though he has not chosen to go very © 
deeply into the outlying problems, he is to be congratulated on 
having conferred a favour on all students and lovers of the | 
philosophia perennis. Perhaps, we may suggest, he has dealt 
too much with the “Encyclopedia Americana”; and there 
was certainly no need to take quotations at second-hand from 
Father Maher and Father Cathrein. F 





The Student's Arithmetic. By W. M. Baker and A. A. Bournes 
(London: Bell.)—This is a shortened edition of the “ Public — 
School Arithmetic,” by the same authors. It has been under- 
taken to meet the wishes of a large section of teachers who 
disapprove of text-books containing numerous worked out 
examples. Accordingly, while explanations and proofs of rules 
are given, and some of the examples are worked out in skeleton 
form to be filled in by the pupil, a great number of the fully 
worked out examples embodied in the larger work are omitted. 
We have in this little handbook, of very convenient size, a 
thoroughly sound presentment of the arithmetic taught in our 
public schools. Graphical work receives a fair share of atten- 
tion,’ and the section on Approximation as far as it goes is 
thoroughly well done, and according to the methods which 
seem at present to receive the greatest favour from teachers of 
the subject. While deprecating the more intricate questions in 
approximation which are set in modern examination papers as 
being more suitably solved by logarithms, we cannot help 
thinking that the writers of this text-book would have added to 
the practical value of their work by including some hints on the 
method of dealing with such questions. Valuable advice regard- 


ing the manner and arrangement of the pupil’s work is given oy 


and frequently insisted on, and there is a varied and well- 
selected set of miscellaneous exercises for revision at the end of 
the book, 
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CATHOLIC PRISONERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


A meeting, at which the Archbishop presided, was held in the — 
Cathedral Hall on Friday afternoon to receive the thirteenth annual 
report. Its adoption was moved by Mr. Cecil Chapman, stipendiary 
magistrate, and seconded by Mr. Scanlon, M.P. Mr. Mead, the 
stipendiary, also spoke. The speakers were Mr. Sherwood and Mr. 
R. C. Nolan, The magistrates showed by their presence and their words 
the greatest sympathy with the society in its efforts on behalf of dis- 
charged prisoners, and illustrated the remarks of Mr. Scanlon, that the 
trend and general effect of judicial decisions is towards greater leniency 
and humanity to those who fall under the law, the character and 
duration of sentences and the treatment of prisoners being directed to 
their reform and rehabilitation as good citizens. 

In response to a vote of thanks the Archbishop expressed his satis- 
faction at the success of the Society, of the usefulness of which he had 
just received a testimonial in the form of £5 which Mr. Mead gave from 
the magistrates’ poor box. Eleven years ago the late Cardinal and himself 
had given the Society its constitution, but recent developments had 
made the work a national one, and as such it needed some development 
of that constitution. Careful circumspection, absence of friction and 
complete sympathy between bishops and clergy were needed, and the 
hierarchy had taken the matter into their care. He as Archbishop would 
be president and the other Bishops, ex officio vice-presidents. The appoint- 
ment of full-paid chaplains would be made by himself, and partly-paid 
chaplains would be appointed by the respective Bishops of the dioceses 
in which the work lay. To keep in close touch with the work he had 
deputed the Bishop of Cambysopolis to represent bim at meetings at 
which he could not personally be present. There was a need of more 
money and an increase in the number of personal helpers. He and 
the Bishops would give to the Society every possible support and 
encouragement. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


It may be of interest to note that Father Matthew Russell’s 
volume “Vespers and Compline,” which we had occasion to 
quote last week, is linked by its sub-title “A Soggarth’s Sacred 
Verses” with two companion collections from the pen of the 
Irish Jesuit, to wit, “ Idylls of Killowen: A Soggarth’s Secular 
Verses,” and “A Soggarth’s Last Verses ” (Burns and Oates, 
1911). The first two volumes, as Father Russell explained in 
one of the prefaces, contain all that the writer wishes to preserve 
out of his earlier books, “ Emmanuel,” ‘‘ Madonna,” and “ Erin,” 
books which having run through several editions are now, he 
says, superseded and will not be reprinted in their original 
form. But to make the tale complete, it is necessary to add 
that another portion of the earlier collections is preserved in 
“ Altar Flowers: a Book of Prayers in Verse” (Gill and Son, 
1900). In its earlier form as “The Harp of Jesus,” this 
delightful little book of poetic prayer and praise was warmly 
welcomed some years ago. And it may be hoped that it will 
hold a permanent place among our popular books of devotion. 





With regard to the three, linked titles, or sub-titles, “A 
Soggarth’s Sacred Verses,” “A Soggarth’s Secular Verses,” 
and “A Soggarth’s Last Verses,” it may be remarked that the 
first alone may be accepted as strictly and literally accurate. 
For both the others seem to stand in some need of correction 
or qualification. In the case of the first, indeed, the author 
himself seems to feel this; for in the aforesaid preface he 
speaks of “ Idylls of Killowen” as a “collection of more or less 
secular poems.” But the reader will probably feel that though 
the volume contains some pieces on purely secular subjects, 
and some written in a lighter vein as mere matter for amuse- 
ment, the best pieces are still sacred, and the religious element 
is predominant throughout. In the same way Father Russell’s 
readers will surely require some correction or qualification of 
“last” in the title of the other volume. The verses, no doubt, 
are the last that he has given us so far; but itis to be hoped 
that, in spite of his sinister forebodings, there are still some 
more to come. It is true that he has already reached a vener- 
_able age ; but others, Pope Leo XIII. for example, have written 
poetry when they were many years older still. Perhaps some 
day the title may have to be amended or interpreted as “A 
Soggarth’s Antepenultimate Verses.” 





To turn to some verse of a different kind, we notice that The 
Ave Maria reprints the following lines, originally contributed 
to The Pall Mall Gazette by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald—lines which 
in the opinion of our contemporary “ seem to bear out the state- 
ment of a wise man who declared that the word ‘ think’ supplies 
the most suggestive rhymes in our tongues” : 


Think, think, good friends—again, ah, think avd think ! 
For you are hanging on the brink, 

At each instant like to sink 

Into the pit that’s black as ink. 

For lo ! a shock—a sudden kink— 

A snap—then broken is the link. 

Dread issue, that not one may blink— 
From which the boldest heart will shrink, 
And to some dark corner slink ! 

Oh, then, farewell the sparkling drink, 
Champagnes that kindle pale or pink, 
The music that goes tink-a-tink ! 

No more the dance, the merry jink— 

All done, all gone, ere man can wink ! 
Naught left but pitch and fire and st—k ! 
So think ! Again, ah, think and ¢hink. 





Although these lines have an obvious moral purpose, some 
teaders, we imagine, may be tempted to regard them mainly as 
a curious and ingenious exercise in the gentle art of rhyming. 
And looked at from this point of view they might at first sight 
appear to be separated from the work of great teachers and 
moralists, and to fall into the company of writings largely of a 
comic character. For in our modern literature, at any rate, this 
form of the art is but seldom associated with sacred or serious 
subjects. But it will be otherwise with students whose reading 
of poetry takes a wider range. These may haply remember that 
the most sacred of all poetry does not disdain the artifice of the 
acrostic or alphabetic alliteration. And, what is more to our 
present purpose, this curious instance of a continued rhyme on 
one solitary syllable may serve to remind them of verses far 
more venerable than any metrical achievements of modern 
humorists, to wit the work of St. Augustine and St. Nierses. 
For though “the great luminary of the Western Church” 
can scarcely claim a place among the poets, his “ Psalmus 
contra Partem Donati” marks an epoch in the development 
of Latin poetry. And one of the chief characteristics in this 
curious composition is the fact that every line ends monoto- 


nously enough on the same rhyme. The length of this psalm is 
sufficiently alarming to degenerate modern readers. Yet this is 
nothing compared to the work of St. Nierses the Armenian, who 
has left a sacred poem of fifteen hundred lines all rhyming on 
the one syllable 272 / 





The new number of our Polish contemporary, Miestecznik 
Koscielny, contains some further articles on the Catechumenate 
and the Sacrament of Baptism in the first ages of the Church, 
and on the Eucharist in the “ Didache.” In addition to these 
interesting historical studies there is another which to some 
theological readers may seem to have a yet greater practical 
importance. This is a critical examination of the doctrine of 
the Russian Church on the absolution of sins. On the one 
hand, the writer brings evidence from the liturgical documents 
of the Eastern Church to support the Catholic teaching on this 
important point ; and on the other hand, he makes use of the 
testimony of recent Russian theologians for the same purpose. 
At the same time he points out the shortcomings of these theolo-. 
gians, and remarks that their want of scholastic precision and 
technical accuracy of statement has a twofold disadvantage. 
For while on the one hand it often makes their own doctrine. 
vague and unstable—in some cases approximating to Protestant 
theories—on the other hand, this habit of mind often causes 
them to mistake and misrepresent the dogmatic teaching of 
Western theologians. The remark, one feels, might be applied 
to certain learned divines of another communion nearer home. 


As the recent inquiries made by some of our correspondents 


may serve to show, there is a continued demand for more — 


knowledge of the lives and works of the Saints. Anda survey 
of modern Catholic literature both in this country and abroad 
would show that many efforts are being made to meet this right 
and reasonable demand. Nowhere, it may be said, is there 
such a varied abundance of biographical literature. We have 
the wholesale hagiography of such collections as the Bollandists, 
or the works of Surius and Butler and the miniature lives of 
Father Bowden. On the other hand, we have separate lives 
of individual saints ranging from little tracts or pamphlets to 
voluminous biographies. And as a combination of the two 
methods we have such series as the “ Oratorian Lives of the Saints” 
or the new and more critical French series “ Les Saints,” with its 
English translations. Only the other day wé had the announce- 
ment of a series of “ Lives of the Friar Saints” written by 


members of the great mendicant Orders. And now Messrs, Sands’ 
announce yet another special collection, to wit, the “ The ‘ Notre | 


Dame’ Series of Lives of the Saints: written by experienced 
teachers.” 





This series, we are further informed, “ will include the greater 


Saints of the Universal Church and those Saints whose lives 
are most closely connected with the English-speaking nations.” 
This natural selection of national or local saints is illustrated 
by the first three volumes which are to appear in the present 
month, z.¢., the lives of St. Anselm, St. Patrick, and St. Margaret 
of Scotland. Tbe story, we are assured, will be told in each 


case with as much simplicity as is compatible with the matter _ 
in hand, the aim of the series being chiefly to present an 


interesting, accurate, and, where possible, imitable, picture to 
the mind of the reader. 
work already done in this field, to say that there is room for this 
new series. And assuredly if the experienced teachers are only 
able to fulfil their. promise and write the lives on these excellent 
lines, it will be found that they have chosen one of the most 
effective means of teaching both history and tee oe 








THE LATE MGR. DELERUE. 


Preaching at the Requiem for the late Mgr. Delerae, the Bishop of 
Newport delivered a short address. Taking for his text the words of 
Ps. xxxii. 22, ‘Let the mercy of the Lord be upon us, as we have 
put our trust in Him,” he said that they were assembled to pay the 
last rites to a good priest, known to all of them, and very intimately 
known by many who were present. A life of nearly $0 years, spent 
in the service of God, had come to an end—and it was not so much to, 
mourn him or to make a parade of empty respect that they were. 
gathered there as to carry out the pious duty of prayer—for the welfare. 
of the suffering souls was left in the hands of the living. In the 
death of a priest like the one whose mortal remains were before that 
altar, there was no doubt a reminder of the awful judgments of God, 
but there was also much consolation. It was the spiritual law that 
Divine mercies corresponded to human trust. Such trust was not that 
foolish and futile bope which made worldly people profess to think 
that all would be well in the end, in spite of indifference and unrepented 
sin. It was a Christian trust ; a trust in God as a Father and a friend ; 
a trust, timid, reverential, scrupulous of offence to God, and never 
weakening in its confidence in God’s unquenchable affection and 
imperishable love. Such a trust was the characteristic trait of the 
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Very Rev. Edmund Delerue. Born in French Flanders in 1832, he 
was, when he died, on the verge of 79. Brought up in Catholic 
piety, he entered the Redemptorist Congregation, but was soon 
compelled to leave it account of his health. He retained, however, 
an intimate affection for the Fathers, and was wearing their habit for 
his burial. Coming to England when he was about 30, he became 
chaplain to the honourable family of the Herberts of Llanarth and 
pastor of that small mission. Here he remained nearly 40 years, only 
retiring through age and infirmity. Exact in priestly duty, devoted 
to the poor and the sick, strong in the Word of God and the Catechism, 
regular in personal prayer, and full of kindness to all, most especially 
to his brethren of the priesthood, he lived a straightforward, unhesitating 
Catholic life. Tle trusted his Heavenly Father. It never entered his 
mind that his God could fail him. The last ten years of his life, and 
more especially the last three, were marked by that suffering which 
our Father in heaven so often sent to those of His servants whom He 
desired to purify and draw nearer to Ilimself. Suffering, in his case, 
visibly wrought out its mission—in resignation, union, and the 
intensifying of the spiritual acts and processes of his soul. Sucha 
priest, so living and so dying, was a strong evidence of the 
presence of the Spirit of God in the world and in the Catholic 
Church. Let them all thank God for it. It was pleasing to think 
how the Mass that day, and the numerous Masses of his friends, would 
bring refreshment to a soul that had loved the Mass above all things on 
earth. They would miss him—miss the kindly greeting, the brotherly 
talk, the genuine and ardent piety of their friend. But let them not 
forget him, that as he had trusted in God, so God’s mercy in its 
abundance might fall upon him now. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
DUAL JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS. 
Mr. TAFT AND MR. ROOSEVELT PRESENT. 


Cardinal Gibbons on June 6 celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
his Priesthood and the Silver Jubilee of his Episcopate. The 
occasion was marked by a gathering of 15,000 people of all 
creeds and conditions in the Fifth Regiment Armoury at 
Baltimore, which Zhe Press of Philadelphia declares was “ one 
of the most remarkable tributes to the personality of a man that 
the country has ever seen. Officially it was a civic celebration 
of the Cardinal’s dual-anniversary, but in fact it was a 
spontaneous tribute first to the liberal and lovable man and 
then to the broad-minded and courageous Churchman and 
and American.” The same paper gives the following account 
of the proceedings : 


In one gallery of the vast armoury sat more than one hundred 
clergymen of all denominations, led by Bishop John Gardner 
Murray, of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Maryland. In 
another gallery sat hundreds of women. The main floor was 
crowded with men in all walks of life, plebeian and aristocrat, 
white and coloured. 

On the big platform were 800 chairs occupied by men pro- 
minent in public life. Governor Austin L. Crothers, of Mary- 
land, presided ; Secretaries Nagel and MacVeagh of Taft's 
Cabinet were there, as were Ambassador Bryce, of Great 
Britain ; Minister Rojas, of Venezuela, and Minister Count 
Ehrensvard, of Sweden, and Minister Calvo, of Costa Rica. 
Others on the platform were the City Council of Baltimore, tlie 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore, the Superintendents of West 
Point Military Academy and the Naval Academy, the Com- 
mandant of Fort Howard, Governors of several States, Mayors 
of cities, Archbishops of the Catholic Church in the United 
States, Bishops of churches of other denominations, Presidents 
of various commercial bodies, and heads of institutions of learn- 
ing. A score of United States Senators, and three times that 
number of Congressmen were also present. t 


eo 
SITS IN RED PLUSH CHAIR. 


The Cardinal sat in ared plush chair in the centre of the 
stage. To his right was President Taft; then came former 
President Roosevelt and Chief Justice White, and on the 
Cardinal’s left were Governor Cruthers, of Maryland, Ambas- 
sador Bryce, Speaker Clark, and Representative Cannon. The 
ovation that greeted Mr. Roosevelt as he ascended the steps 
with Chief Justice White was remarkable, but that which 
greeted the Cardinal as he climbed the stairs with President 
Taft was far more remarkable. 

The Cardinal wore his red robe, and through all the speeches 
he sat smiling, every changing expression of his wrinkled and 
kindly face and his bright eyes attesting to the pleasure that 
this tribute afforded him. 

He smiled like a boy when President Taft introduced him to 
Mr. Roosevelt, he laughed with glee when the Chief Justice 
shook his hand and the ghost of a grin flickered over his face 
when Speaker Clark, mixing fora moment politics with religion, 
declared that he had been a potent force for good “among 
both Catholics and Republicans.” 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Following Governor Crothers, who presided, PRESIDENT TAFT 
made the first speech. He said in part: 


This assembly, I venture to say, can find few counterparts in 
history. We are met as American citizens to congratulate the 
American Primate of one of the great churches of the world 
upon the 25th anniversary of his accession to the highest office 
in his church but one, and upon the soth anniversary of his 
entering the Church as one of its priests. We are not here as 
members of any denomination. We are not here in any official 
capacity. But we are here to recognise and honour in him his 
high virtues as a patriotic member of our political community, 
and one who, through his long and useful life, has spared no 
efforts in the cause of good citizenship and the uplifting of his 
fellow men. 

As American citizens we are proud that his prominence in the 
Church brought him twenty-five years ago the rank of Cardinal. 
The rarity with which this rank is conferred upon bishops and 
priests so far from Rome is an indication of the position which 
he had won among his fellow-churchmen. But what we are 
especially delighted to see confirmed in him and his life is the 
entire consistency which he has demonstrated between earnest 
and single-minded patriotism and love of country on the one 
hand, and sincere devotion to his Church upon the other. 

One of the tenets of his Church is respect for constituted 
authority, and always we have found him on the side of law and 
order, always in favour of peace and good will to all men, always 
in favour of religious tolerance, and always strong in the con- 
viction that complete freedom in the matter of religion is the 
best condition under which churches may thrive. With pardon- 
able pride he points to the fact that Maryland, under Catholic 
control, was among the first to give complete religious toieration. 

Nothing could more clearly show the character of the man 
whose jubilee we celebrate than the living testimonial that this 
assembly is to his value as a neighbour in the community of — 
Baltimore. If you would find what a man is, go to his home 
and his neighbours, and there, if everything that he does and 
says rings true and shows his heart-whole interest in the wel- 
fare of men and women and children near about him, you have 
the strongest proof of his virtues as a lover of mankind. 

Born in Baltimore, educated in Ireland, made a priest in 
Maryland, a curate in North Carolina, a bishop in Richmond, a 
coadjutor in Baltimore, Archbishop of Baltimore and successor 
of Archbishop Carroll and Archbishop Kendrick in the primatial 
see of this country, he was called to the high position of 
Cardinal, June 7, 1886, by Leo XIII. : Me 

In spite of the burden and responsibilities of his high position 
in the Church, he has taken part in the many great move- 
ments for the betterment of mankind, and has shown himself 
not only a good Catholic in the church sense, but he has been 
broadly Catholic in the secular sense of that word, so that the 
affection felt for him by his co-religionists has spread to all 
denominations and to all the people who are quick to perceive a 
disinterested friend. 

That he may long continue active in his present high 
position, that he may long continue in secular movements to 
take the prominent place he has always had in works of use- 
fulness, is the fervent prayer of Catholic and Protestant, of Jew 
and Christian. 

“T am here,” said VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN, “to speak for 
the greatest legislative body in the world, and speaking for them 
to you upon this day and occasion and to offer to you our loyal 
respect and heartfelt goodwill.” 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S SPEECH. 


When Mr. Roosevelt rose to speak the crowd cheered for half 
a minute, while Speaker Clark held the watch. 
Mr. ROOSEVELT said : 


While the American people may differ among themselves on 
questions of dogma, they unite on what counts more than dogma 
—conduct. We read now and then about people complaining 
that the churches are growing smaller and that they are losing 
their influence. But there will be no complaints in the future if 
that church takes as its cardinal principle the rendering of 
service to the people. No church will have to defend itself so 
long as those who are high in that church devote themselves to 
the people as you, Cardinal Gibbons, have devoted yourself to 
them. 

We will see Presidents who are Catholics as well as Presidents 
who are Protestants, and we will see Presidents who are Jews as 
well as Presidents who are Gentiles. It should be the aim of 
every man who is President so to carry himself toward his 
fellow-Americans who are not of his religion that some day when 
there is another President who is not of his religion that man 
may treat him in that same fashion. : 

The Cardinal has fought for the lowly. He has shown by his 
life that justice can come only through law and order. He has 
set an example for all of us by the things for which he has 
striven, and the way in which he has striven. 


SENATOR ROOT’S TRIBUTE. 


“Words,” said SENATOR ROOT, “however eloquent, are but 
feeble in expressing the meaning of such an assemblage as this. 
The fact that not only the friends and neighbours of Baltimore, 
but that these representatives of all parts of our country, many 
of them of widely different religious belief, are here, shows 
more than words the deep significance of this occasion. It 
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means that America can do what it was impossible to do in lands 
less free and ages less trained in humanity ; it means that the 
doctrine of Separation of Church and State does not mean a 
separation of the people from all religious belief. 

“Cardinal Gibbons illustrates the union of service to the 
State and service to God. He is a bulwark against atheism 
and anarchy, a bulwark against the tearing down of morality 
and government upon which the foundations of our country 
depend.” 

“The affection for Cardinal Gibbons,” said SPEAKER 
CLARK, “is just as strong west of the great river as it is east. 
He has been a potent force for good among both Catholics and 
Republicans. No man ever served in either House of Congress, 
or in both, as long as he; no man ever served on the Supreme 
Bench that long; only one Judge has ever sat as long as 
Cardinal Gibbons; only one officer of the Navy and no officer 
of the Army has served thatlong. I wish him peace, prosperity, 
and length of days.” 


THE CARDINAL’S REPLY. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS, who was the last speaker, was accorded 
a most impressive reception, every person on the stage and 
on the floor of the armoury rising and cheering to the echo the 
distinguished prelate. Cardinal Gibbons, who was manifestly 
affected by the warmth of the greeting, had to wait several 
minutes before he could be heard. His Eminence said : 


Iam filled with emotions of gratitude by this extraordinary 
manifestation on the part of my fellow-citizens, without dis- 
tinction of race or religion or condition of life, and I am over- 
whelmed with confusion by the unmerited encomiums which 
have been pronounced by the President of the United States, 
the Vice-President, the Chief Justice of the United States, the 
former President, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Governor of Maryland, and the Mayor of Baltimore. 

Gentlemen, you have portrayed your subject, not, I fear, as 
he is, but as he should be. But your portrait is so attractive 
that it shall be my endeavour to resemble it more and more 
every day of the few years that remain to me. One merit only 
I can truly claim, and that is an ardent love for my native 
country and her political institutions. Ever since I entered 
the sacred ministry my aim has been to make those over whom 
I exerted any influence not only more upright Christians, but 
also more loyal citizens. For the most faithful Christian makes 
the best citizen. 

I consider the Republic of the United States one of the most 
precious heirlooms ever bestowed on mankind down the ages, 
and that it is the duty, and should be the delight, of every citizen 
to strengthen and perpetuate our Government by the observ- 
ance of its laws and by the integrity of his private life. 
“Righteousness,” says the Book of Proverbs, “exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to the people.” 

If our Government is destined to be enduring, it must rest 
on the eternal principles of justice, truth, and righteousness, 
and these principles must have for their sanction the recogni- 
tion of a Supreme Being who created ail things by His power, 
who governs them by His wisdom, and whose superintending 
providence watches over the affairs of nations and of men. 

When the framers of cur immortal Constitution were in 
session, Benjamin Franklin complained to his colleagues of the 
small progress they had made after several weeks of delibera- 
tion. He used these memorable words: ‘We have spent 
many days in fruitless discussion. We have been groping in 
the dark because we have not sought light from the Father of 
Light to illumine our understanding.” 

It is true, indeed, that there is no official union of Church 
and State in this country. But we must not infer from this 
that there is any antagonism between the civil and religious 
authorities. Far from it, the Church and State move on parallel 
lines. They mutually assist one another. The State holds 
over the spiritual rulers the aegis of its protection without inter- 
fering with the sacred and God-given rights of conscience. 
And the Church, on her part, helps to enforce the civil laws 
by normal and religious sanctions. 

I fear that we do not fully realise and are not fully grateful 
for the anxious cares by which our chief magistrate and the 
heads of the co-ordinate branches of the Government are pre- 
occupied in the discharge of their official duties. And these 
cares are the price which is paid for our domestic peace and 
- comfort, and the tranquillity of the Commonwealth. When the 
traveller in mid-ocean is buffeted by the waves, he feels a sense 
of security because he knows that the captain and his officers 
are at the post of duty. So do we securely rest on our pillows, 
because we are conscious that our Great Captain and his 
associates in office are diligently steering the ship of State. 

It is the duty of us all, churchmen and laymen, to hold up the 
hands of cur President, as Aaron and Hur stayed up the hands 
of Moses. 

Let us remember that our Chief Executive and all subor- 
dinate magistrates are the accredited agents and ministers of 
God, and are cloihed with divine authority, and therefore it is 
our duty and should be our delight to aid them by every means 
in our power in guiding and controlling the destiny of our 
glorious Republic. 
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Real Silk Knitted Coats (as sketch), can also be worn double-breasted ; 
an ideal garment for all kinds of sports, combining elegance with utility, 
Stocked in 100 fashionable shades. 


36 to 38 inches long 72/6 : 
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Real Silk Knitted Sports Coat (as sketch) made from 
extra bright silk yarn. Stocked in 100 shades, including 
the most fashionable spring colours. ee 
Caps to match (as sketch), with black satin band and lining, 
a perfect golf cap. 


63/- 
21/- 


Catalogue post free. 
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GENERAL NOTICES. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNK 28 


Opening of the New Home of the 
Guardian Angels by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster. 


All interested in the work of rescue 
carried on by the Sisters of the Little 
Company of Mary at go, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, as well as 
those who are unacquainted with the 
Home, are cordially invited. 
15, Marlborough-place, Abbey-road, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
3—6 o'clock, Tea and Refreshments free. 






















BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
and ANNIVERSARIES. 


Sian dees ee resents eee nS 
CHURCH NOTICES, &c. 


Announcements are inserted in this column at 9s. per inch depth. 
es 


SERMONS. 








Ly 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
SERMONS FOR JULY. 

Sundays at 12 oclock Mass, 

Rev. A. B. SuHarps, M.A. 

Subject: The Precious Blood. 

July 2: “The Influence of the Precious Blood.” 
eo? “Inthe Soul.” 
» 16: “In the Family.” 
» 23: “In the World.” 
30: “In the Church.” 


1 Sunday Evenings at 7, 
| Rev. Francis AVELING, D.D. 
Subject: Christian Titles. 

July 2: ‘Children of God.” 
4 9: “Members of Christ.” 

16: * Heirs of the Kingdom.” 

», 23: “ Brothers of Men.” 

» 30: “Called to be Saints.” 

M. Canon Howtetrt, D.D., Administrator. 








ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE 
AND 
ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
OLD HALL, near WARE 
President : Right Rev. Mgr. Warp. 
Full particulars on application as above. 


















DOUAI ABBEY SCHOOL, 
WOOLHAMPTON BERKS 


Conducted by the English Benedictines 


Boys prepared for Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examinations and for the Universities. 


Prospectus, &c., apply the Very Rev. Prior. 


A.M.D.G.—FARM-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE, W. 


aunvay June 25, 1911. —Preachers :_ 12 noon, Father 

BAMPTON, &.J. 4p.m., Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. Wed- 
nesday, June 28, 8.30 p.m., Father GAVIN, S.J. Friday, June 30, 3.30 p.m., 
Father CHARLES NICHOLSON, S.J. 


N.B.—The Church will be closed after 9.30 a.m. on 
Thursday, 22nd, and Friday, 23rd June. 





ST. WILFRID’S COLLEGE, OAKAMOOR, 
NORTH STAFFS (COTTON HALL). 


Centre for Oxford Locals. 
Commercial and Classical Courses. 
Apply Very Rev. Canon Hymeérs. 









ST. JAMES’, SPANISH-PLACE, W. 
NORSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON will preach at 


the 12-15 Mass, 2nd at the Evening Service at 7 on all the Sundays in June. 








RETREATS. 





Conducted by English Fathers of tke Benedictine Order, who are 
assisted in the work of tuition by lay graduates of English Universities. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. French, German and Italian taught and spoken. | 
2. Classes in Science, particularly Chemistry and Electricity. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Right Rev. F. Abbot, President of the College. 


CONVENT OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 
‘ Father BERNARD VAUGHAN, beginning June 26, and ending July 1, 
x91x. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 





“CONVENT F.C.J., GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, LONDON, W. 


A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given from July 25 to 
July 30 by the Rev. C, NICHOLSON, S.J. Applications to be made to 
the Rev. Mother. 





THE CATHOLIC WOMEN’S LEAGUE MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


It is gratifying to find that the Catholic Women’s League has 
so far developed and extended its organisation as to render it 
desirable and almost necessary that it should have a Magazine 
of its own, so as to preserve touch between its multiplying 
members and the branches. The purpose of the Magazine is 





CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF THE CENACLE, ALEXANDRA PARK, 
MANCHESTER. 
RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. 


Father F. M. DE ZULUETA, S.J., from Monday, July 3, 8 p.m., to 
Saturday, July 8,9 a.m. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother. 





DOORESELE ABBEY, GHENT, BELGIUM. 


A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given in French by 
the Rev. MAURICE PERIER, S.J., from July 31 to August 4. Confessions 
heard in English. Applications to be made to the Rev. Mother, 


informing members of what is being done, by affording an 
opportunity for the bringing forward and discussion of sugges- 
tions, and by acting as the organ of the Central Information 
Bureau. The contributors are to be Catholics, and no subject 
bearing on party politics, female suffrage, or religious controversy 
is to be admitted. The price of the Magazine is such as to 
place it within the reach of all—a penny—and it is published in 
a neat cover by the Manresa Press. 

The first number should certainly be an encouragement and 
an inducement to all the members of the League to support its 
new venture. Father Plater, S.J., contributes a suggestive 
article on “Catholic Women and Social Action,” which is to 
serve as an introduction to a series from various hands. Next 
comes a paper contributed to the Essay Club on “the use of 
ideals.” But the great part of the periodical is naturally and 
rightly taken up with an account of what the League is doing 
at the centre, in the branches and internationally. The con- 
cluding pages are devoted to information and a collection of 
suggestive thoughts for the month. 





A RETREAT FOR LADIES will be given by the Rev. Father 
STANISLAUS ST. JOHN, S.J., from July 24 to July 31. 


Applications to the Rev. Mother, The Upper Drive, Brighton. 


rrr 
CONVENT of the SACRED HEART, BRIGHTON. 


LADYCROSS, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. A. F. Roper, M.A. Oxon., has removed from Ladycross, 
Bournemouth, to Seaford, where he bas built a new and very fine 
school which stands in ten acres of grounds, with chapel, gymnasium, 
billiard ball, carpenter’s shop, and playing fields of five acres. 


Seaford is on the coast between Brighton and Eastbourne, an hour 
and a half from London ; the air is remarkably pure and bracing, and 
it is very highly recommended. 


« 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 


to provide a channel of communication through the League by ° 
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organised with great splendour and solemnity, but this year 
there were mutterings and menaces from the anticlericals of. 
(PURVEYORS OF BEESWAX CANDLES 
TO WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) 


of the place, and the authorities as a measure of precaution 
Have been renowned for 


found it necessary to ask that a battalion of Bersaglieri and an 
extra supply of Carabinieri and police should be drafted into the 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


town. The procession started in good order from the church, 


the Bishop carrying the Blessed Sacrament under a rich 
baldacchino, and little girls dressed in white scattering roses on 
the streets before him. But as the head of the cortége entered 

Their Beeswax Candles are made 
in all the required percentages and 
are EACH guaranteed to contain 


into the principal street of the town it was assailed by a gang of 
anticlerical roughs who endeavoured to snatch the banner of 
the percentage of genuine Beeswax 
stamped on them. 


the confraternity from the hands of its bearers. The nearest 



















































men in the line came to the assistance of the latter, but were 
over-powered and subjected to rough usage; impious and 
obscene cries filled the air ; and then a rush was made by the 
assailants upon the Bishop who was almost knocked down with 
the Sacred Host in his hands, and would certainly have been 
attacked still more savagely had not the soldiers and police 
surrounded him and escorted him back to the Church. The 
case is not an isolated one, for it is the avowed purpose of the 
anticlericals in many parts of the country to abolish all public 
manifestations except theirown. Nor are these tactics limited 
to religious processions—at the last elections here in Rome 
great numbers of Catholic voters were deterred from going to 
the polls by the violence of the unofficial agents of the extreme 
parties. 


THE “GREAT PACT” OF. ST. FRANCIS. 


There was a great gathering last Sunday in Assisi to com- 
memorate the seventh anniversary of the “Great Pact,” by 
which St. Francis in 1210 made peace between the nobles and 
their serfs in central Italy. It was attended by Catholics, 
Protestants, Modernists, and even anticlericals, and the utmost 
harmony prévailed throughout the proceedings, which consisted 
in the unveiling and blessing of a statue of the saint, the 
reading of a poem illustrating the work of the Seraphic 
Patriarch as Peacemaker, and the delivery of a number of 
speeches, Among those who took part was Paul Sabatier who 
has worked so hard to elevate the human aspects of the saint at 
the cost of his character as a devoted son of the Church. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE CITY OF ROME. 


The text of the new “ Law for Rome” has been published, and 
there is no doubt that the Bill will be brought before the 
Chamber and passed with all the speed possible ; for it is out 
of the question that any Deputy should sound a note of protest 
against the demands of Rome in this year of celebration of its 
proclamation as Capital of Italy. Particularly as Rome’s claim 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


rid ee tcaserare 


. ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Saturday, June Io, 1911, 


PONTIFICAL LETTER TO THE FRENCH 
HIERARCHY. 


The Holy Father has addressed an important letter to the 
French Hierarchy who are about to hold a meeting for the 
purpose of promoting regular courses of missions in their 
dioceses. He earnestly recommends them to encourage by all 
means in their power the formation of diocesan bodies of priests 
who will dedicate themselves entirely to this salutary work, and 
he points out that the development of such associations, far from 
injuriag or interfering with other pious organisations, will serve 
only to give them greater life and vigour. But his Holiness 
urges the Bishops to use all care in selecting and preparing 
priests for the work of the diocesan missions, and he especially 
recalls for them the observance of the provisions of the Modu 
Proprio “Sacrorum Antistitum” regarding preachers. 


CORPUS CHRISTI PROCESSIONS IN ITALY. 


Last Thursday the feast of Corpus Christi was celebrated 
with the usual solemnity in Rome; in all the basilicas and 
principal churches there was the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament, but in only a few of them did the procession come 
out into the streets. Such open-air processions are ceasing to 
be carried out not only in Rome but all over Italy, and the 
reason is explained by what took place last Thursday at 





to help is based on the assertion that its bankruptcy, which the 
Bill proposes to avert, is due to its efforts to make itself worthy 
of the title. The Bill gives the city the assistance it demands ; 
roughly speaking, well over a hundred and fifty millions of 
francs out of the pocket of the State. Among its minor 
provisions is that of special areas in the outskirts of the city to 
be at the disposal of the State for the creation of new public 
offices. Inasmuch as the life of the city is bound to grow up 
round these new Ministries and other State buildings in the 
Piazza d’Armi and other districts some distance from the centre 
of the city, the provisions seems to infer a public recognition 
of the fact that Rome must extend its boundaries. It is the lack 
of that recognition and the lack of systematic effort to create 
new residential quarters hitherto that has led to the housing 
difficulty with which Rome is at present plagued. 


HOW THE CHURCH MEETS IT. 


In this respect the Church has in some instances been ahead 
of the State. While the new working men’s quarter in the 
Testaccio is even now far from “‘ systematised,” the fine church 
there has been ready for some time, and has been the scene of 
some of the fiercest Anticlerical attacks on religious functions 
that have disgraced Rome of late years. The new. churches of 
S. Camillus and St. Patrick will serve the aristocratic district 
which has sprung: up on the site of Sallusti Gardens. That of 
S. Gioacchino serves the Prati and will serve the Piszza d’Armi ; 
and if the new quarter spreads towards Monte Mario there is 
more than one old church there which will welcome new resi- 
dents. The difficulties which St. John Lateran has found in 
coping with the growing population outside the Walls have been 
lightened by relieving it of a slice of the intramural parish, 
which has been assigned to SS. Pietro and Marcellino. Though 
the extension of the city boundaries will mean more work, it 
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cannot be said that the Vicariate has been neglectful of the 
people’s needs, And presuming that the authorities carry out 
their intention of bringing to light the remainder of Trajan’s 
Forum and adjacent antiquities, and presuming that they would 
pay compensation for Church property destroyed in the process, 
it would afford the Holy See a much needed help towards pro- 
viding for the religious needs of Romans further afield. But 
compensation, it seems from their recent proposals, is the last 
thing the Italian Government thinks of nowadays. 


NOTES. 


The Holy Father will send a letter to Cardinal Aguirre, who 
isto act as his Legate at the coming Eucharistic Congress in 
Madrid. His Eminence is to be the guest of the King and 
Queen during the Congress, and the nobility of the Spanish 
capital have offered hospitality to all the Bishops who take part 
in it—There is no truth in the report that the Portuguese 
Government has shown a disposition to establish a modus 
vivendat with the Holy See.—Yesterday a gathering of 
distinguished persons met at the railway station to bid godspeed 
to the Pontifical Mission for the Coronation of King George V. 
consisting of Mgr. Gennaro~Granite Pignatelli di Belmonte, 
Titular-Archbishop of Edessa, Special Envoy Extraordinary ; 


Mgr. Eugenio Pacelli, Domestic Prelate to his Holiness, | 


Under-Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical Affairs ; Councillor Count Stanislao Medolgo 
Albani, Private Chamberlain of Cape and Sword to his 
Holiness, President of the Unione Economica Sociale; and 
Count Francesco Bezzi, Noble Guard of his Holiness.—On 
Coronation Day Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament will be 
given in the morning at the Scots College, with ‘Te Deum,” 
to bega blessing on the new reign and to thank God for the 
abolition of the anti-Catholic Coronation Oath. In the after- 
noon a Garden Party to which all British subjects in Rome have 
been invited will be given in the gardens of the British 
Embassy. 


NEWS FROM FRANCE. 
ae aioe reereea 


Diocesan Missions: Letter from the Pope to the French 
Bishops.—The work of Diocesan Missions will open its Second 
National Congress on the 26th of the present month. In con- 
nexion with the gathering, the Pope has addressed a letter to 
the episcopate which runs as follows : 


**To OUR VENERABLE BRETHREN, 
BISHOPS OF FRANCE. 


PIUS X. POPE. 


VENERABLE BRETHREN, 
HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION. 


“In view of the forthcoming Second Congress which you are 
about to hold to promote the work of ‘ Diocesan Missions,’ we 
feel that we must send you the encouragements of our paternal 
heart, persuaded that they will incite you to redouble your zeal 
for a work the beginning of which has already proved so 
fruitful for the greater glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
You certainly appreciate, Venerable Brethren, how powerful 
for awakening and maintaining the Christian life among the 
people are these sacred crusades in which prominent preachers 
preach to the people, not in the language of human wisdom, 
bnt by simple discourses suitable to the lowliest, undertake the 
task of explaining the eternal truths and laws of the Gospel 
which sum up Christian doctrine and, as soon as they enter 
docile minds, become a fountain springing forth to eternal life. 
Endeavour, therefore, to increase the number of the apostles set 
apart for this duty as much as may be needed, so that no parish 
in your dioceses may long be without their ministry. We are 
aware that in France men are not wanting who, after the 
example of the apostles, occupied in prayer and the ministry of 
the word, devote themselves entirely to the perfecting of the 
Saints and the edification of the body of Christ. But, as you know, 
they are not numerous enough to go through every parish and 
restore the rules of the Gospel. We would also earnestly recom- 
mend to your pastoral activity that there should be in each diocese, 
formally instituted and fittingly strengthened with all the helps 
of piety and doctrine, this salutary and indispensable work for the 
formation and direction of diocesan missionaries. Such an 
undertaking is not, it is true, without difficulties ; men and 
means are often wanting. But, as you are well aware, it is a 
question of a work so useful for the training of souls to piety 
that it ought to be your work of predilection. There need be no 
fear that it will injure other works ; on the contrary, it will help 
them ; for it is evident that piety, to the awakening and main- 
tenance of which missions so efficaciously contribute, is so 
necessary to these Christian institutions that if it happens 
to fail they lose that which gave them life and preserved it. 
Our affection impels us to commend also to your atten- 
tion the salutary precepts and counsels to preachers of the 
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divine word which we not long ago recalled in our Motu Proprio 
‘Sacrorum Antistitum.’ Do you yourselves, Venerable Brethren, 
carefully bring them to notice at this congress and 
see that they are observed by allin your dioceses, knowing that 
your solicitude will bring little profit to the Catholic cause if 
while seeking to multiply preachers you do not take measures 
for their better training. 

“We pray that God, the Father of Light, may preside over 
your deliberations, and shedding upon you the light of His 
counsel, may vouchsafe that you will as soon as possible 
determine and carry out what will be most beneficial to the 
faithful. 

“Meanwhile, Venerable Brethren, as a pledge of our 
fatherly benevolence, we most affectionately in the Lord impart 
to you and to those who shall attend the Congress the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

“Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, May 15, 1911, in the eighth 
year of our Pontificate. 

“Pius X. Popg. 





LETTERS TO:\THE EDITOR, 
eee ree 
ANGLO-INDIAN EDUCATION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TABLET. 


S1r,—Regarding the work of the Committee which has recently left 
this couatry with a view to placing the educational needs of Europeans 
and Eurasians in India before the people of England. 

I have followed with much interest all that has been written in the 
columns of the Press on the subject, of the important meetings that 
have been, and are to be, held; of the influential support that has 
been obtained, and of the large sums that are being raised. At a first 
glance everything looks as though the Children’s Utopia was at hand. 
But there is one aspect of this educational problem in India which, 
though it has not been overlooked by the leaders of the movement, has 
apparently been dismissed by them as incapable of solution. I refer, 
of course, to the education of the children of Catholic Eurasians. It_ 
is, I take it, the Committee’s desire to offer to every European 
and Eurasian child in India the possibility of a sound and useful educa- 
tion. If such is really the case, surely it is not in accordance with such a 
desire to practically prevent the acceptance of their offer by those 
children who, because of their faith, cannot attend the schools the 
Committee talk of establishing. Are these Catholic children to be 
refused the advantages of an efficient education unless they become 
Protestants? It is difficult to estimate the exact proportion of Catholics 
among those who might be expected to enjoy the benefits of the new — 
scheme, but it will probably be admitted about half of the Eurasian 
population of India is Catholic. But how is it proposed to finally 
solve this national problem of the education of the European and 
Eurasian children in India if half the children in the country are to be 
ignored? Catholics have done much for education in India, and no 
doubt the members of the Committee would bear testimony to the 
efficiency of the Catholic educational institutions all over India. In 
these institutions Protestant parents not infrequently place their children, | 
confident that their Protestantism will be considered and protected. 
No doubt, in putting forward this view, I lay myself open to the retort 
that Catholics should build Catholic schools for Catholic children, but — 
the very basis of the present appeal is the poverty of Eurasian India, — 
and Catholics are at least in no better position in this respect than 
Protestants. Are half of the children of this country to be deprived 
of the benefits of an improved educational system because they are 
poor and because they are Catholics ? 

I feel the appeal would be far more heartily responded to if the Com~ 
mittee, whose sincere desire to solve this problem of the education of 
the European and Eurasian children in India is admitted, were to | 
direct their efforts to devising some scheme by which they could offer 
to all the children a sound education in the place of a scheme which 
offers to only half the child population a purely Protestant education. 


Yours faithfully, c 
MADRASEE. 
May 25. 





A NEW DEPARTURE IN MISSION-GIVING. 


S1r,— May I be allowed another word in this controversy before its 
conclusion. It is almcst impossible to sit silently under an argument 
such as that advanced in favour of Father B. Vaughan’s ‘* method” by 
your correspondent ‘‘ Ursula” in the current Zud/e¢, She asserts, 
practically, that decawse he thinks bis method right and beneficial, 
therefore it must be so, Are we not allowed to suppose that the good 
Father may be mistaken, like any ordinary mortal ? 

* Ursula,” being a descendant of B. Margaret of Salisbury, must 
be collaterally also a descendant of Cardinal Pole, of holy and illustrious 
memory. Has ‘‘Ursula” ever read his strictures on preaching (too 
long to be inserted here) in which occurs the following passage quoted 
from Ezechiel: ‘‘ Lo, those are to them asa delightful song that hath 
a pleasing voice and can play well on an instrument”? 
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Does not the ‘fnew method” pander to the modern love of excite- 
ment, making the old decorous manner seem dull and uninteresting, 
not likely to ‘‘ draw ” any longer. 

Yours, &c., 
REVERENCE, 

June 18. 





Sir,—As one who heard the dialogues, and who saw the deep 
impression which they made upon the people of Commercial-road, 
may I be allowed to point out that the language employed was simply 
the “vernacular of the East End.” To describe it as ‘‘slang” isa 
misapplication of terms. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
A West END CoNnvERT. 


MARY STUART. 


S1r,—I have been much interested in the letter regarding Mary 
Queen of Scots which a British Columbian Bishop has contributed to 
your last issue of Zhe Tadlet. It is calculated to have a very wide 
effect on public opinion. 

The various lives of the martyr that bave been published have had 

influence both in ber favour and against her, but no one who has 
‘troubled to inform himself on the point can reasonably call in question 
her sanctity during the time she was a prisoner in England, though the 
case may have been different while she was in Scotland. I have read 
“much regarding that time, and while willingly admitting that some few 
of her actions were sinful, I yet maintain that on the whole her desire 
was todo the best she could for her distracted country. When a 
‘prisoner in England, of which sbe ought to have been the Queen, it is 
evident that she lived a holy life ; and when the end came, her conduct 
_ was saintly as well as heroic under a cloud of cruel insults of which it 
is impossible to read without the bitterest indignation. Dr. Fletcher, 
Dean of Peterborough, in ber own presence, preached and lectured 
against her in the vilest manner, and others urged her with all their 
might to apostatise in her last moments. I cannot remember to have 
read in the life of any Saint whatever whose end has been recorded of 
amore noble death than hers. 

After the murder was accomplished it is said that a green cloth was 

thrown over the body and all deserted ber. She was not watched 
and was, as it seems, uncared for except byher little dog which was faithful 
tothe last. They could never be separated. Two days after the death 
of all he loved the little creature died also—was it of a broken heart ? 

My opinion as to Mary’s life and death cannot have influence over 
those who have so much wider knowledge relating to canonisation 

than I dare lay claim to, still I cannot but think that a time will come 
_ when Mary’s name will be enrolled among the saints of the Church. 
Yours, &c., 
Epwarp PEracock, F.S.A., 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 





THE FEAST OF THE ASS. 


_S1r,—Perhaps some of your readers may be able to explain the 
origin of the tale of the Feast of the Ass described by Mr. A. J. Gales 
in his delightful little book ‘‘ Studies in Arcady.” No one who reads 
the book can doubt the writer’s sincerity, or his sympathy with all that 
is Catholic in folklore and tradition. He writes of the place dumb 
creatures held in Christian tradition, not to scoff or to mock, but with full 
understanding of the simple minds that delighted to honour the little 
creatures of which God deigned to make use. One would like to 
know on what foundation the following paragraph rests: ‘‘ There was 
a Feast of the Ass in the Middle Ages at Beauvais or Autun, and other 
places. At the end of the Mass the priest turned to the people and 
instead of ‘Ite Missa Est’ said ‘ Hee Elaw’ three times, and the people 
answered ‘ Flee Haw,’ instead of ‘ Deo Gratias.’” A Latin prose was 
chanted in honour of the saint of the day : 


Orientis partibus, 
Adventavit asinus. 


It described his characteristics, amongst others being this : 


Lentus erat pedibus, 
Nisi foret baculus. 


This was the Ass of the Nativity, that ‘‘ asinus egregius ” which : 


Transiit per Jordanem, 
Saliit ia Betleem. 


Every verse ended with the kindly vernacular refrain ‘‘ Vous aurez 
du foin assez.” 

This passage is taken from an essay headed ‘* The Ox and the Ass of 
the Nativity.” 

Yours faithfully, 


M. K. 





COMMUNION DURING HIGH MASS. 


S1r,—Reviewing in Zhe Tablet of June 3, 1911, Mr. Arthur’s novel 
*‘John Merridew,” and commenting on the author’s statement that the 
Anglican bero, when attending Eligh Mass in an Italian church, 
deplored being debarred, through being an Anglican, from going to 
Communion—the reviewer says: ‘‘ That nobody except the officiating 
priest would receive Holy Communion at the time when the hero 
was overwhelmed with this desire, namely, at High Mass, is a mere 
detail.” 

Apparently the reviewer’s idea was that Communion to the people 
during a High Mass is not authorised. 

If he will take the Roman Missal, the authorised Latin, and turn to 
cap. x., clause 9 of ‘* The Rite for Celebrating Mass,” he will see that 
‘if in a Solemn Mass [that is, a High Mass] there is to be a Com- 
munion, everything is to be done as directed above” [that is, as at 
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cl. 6, cap. x., for Low Masses], ‘‘ but he is first to communicate the 
deacon and subdean, and then the others in their order, and the deacon 
is to administer the purification” [that is, the wine and water to be 
given to communicants after their Communion]. 

He will find many pages of directions on the subject in Father 
Schéber’s ‘‘Caeremoniae Missarum Solemnium and Pontificalium”’: 
viz., at Art. II. ‘*As to the Communion of the clergy and people 
during a High Mass”: and at Art. IX., cap. 7, cl. 14, 15, as to such 
Communions during a Pontifical Mass. And it may surprise him to 
find in the official ‘* Ceremonial for Bishops” (Book II. cap. xxix.), 
that on Easter Day, ‘‘in die Paschae,” it is the duty of the Bishop to 
sing High Mass, and during its celebration Azmse/f to give Communion 
toclergy and laity. 

Personally, years ago, I saw Communion given at a Sunday’s High 
Mass in the Jesuit church in Edinburgh: the celebrant, deacon and 
subdeacon, with the two acolytes bearing candles, coming down to the 
communion rails with due solemnity: and though it was years ago, I 
am confident this was at the Communion and not after Mass. So, too, 
in Milan Cathedral on Eloly Saturday. 

In countries where High Mass is celebrated so near noon as it is in 
the British Isles, such Communions are no doubt unusual; still, 
presumably, no one who gave previous notice, where notice might be 
necessary, would be denied Communion during a High Mass. 

Your obedient servant, 


OWS? 





THE “OUR FATHER.” 


S1r,—It is interesting to note that Pope Adrian IV. (Nicholas 
Breakspear) turned the ‘‘ Our Father” into metre that the common 
people might the more easily learn and remember it. This Pope was 
the only English Pope (so far). The verses are as follows : 


“Ure fadyr in heavene rich 
Thy name be hallyed ever lich. 
Thou bring us thy michell blisse ; 
Thy hallyed will it be all don 
Als hit in heavene y doe 
Even in yearth beene it also. 
That holie bread that lasteth ay 
Thou sende it ous this ilke day. 
Forgive ous all that we have don 
As we forgivet uch other mon ; 
Ne lette ous fall into no founding 
Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing ! Amen.” 


Yours faithfully, 
Gro. SHERSTON BAKER, Bt. 





“ITS NATURAL AND CONGENITAL FOE.” 


S1r,—In a Church of England household I have been reading in 
Bishop Ingham’s 1911 C. M. S. ‘‘From Japan to Jerusalem” at 
Moscow : 

In “the Church of the Coronation of the Tsars of Russia... 
we saw tombs of Tsars and Patriarchs and relics—even a foot 
of St. Mark the Evangelist. We also came upon priests saying 
morning prayers (séc), and groups of peasantry genuflecting at the 
required times. We saw devotees of both sexes almost passionately 
kissing relics and pictures, and even little children touching the ground 
with their little foreheads and crossing themselves continually. It was 
all very, very sad.” 

This is the Anglican Bishop who dared to inflame a big meeting in 
London lately, by saying it was very, very sad to think how Protestant 
shopkeepers are all boycotted in Cork ; whose principal street has a 
majority of Protestant traders, flourishing through the support ofa 
people frem 80 to 90 per cent. Catbolic. (The Protestant traders 
have, I believe, since protested against the episcopal trifling with 
truth). 

ma the same unctuous prejudice face to face with the old Christian 
ways in the East—‘‘all miracles, monkery and (indeed) popery from 
the beginning ”—can see no more into any possible life of things, than 
could the mourners over Newman’s ‘‘St. Eligius,” and his external 
formal religion, when all expressions of piety and personal religion had 
been cut out. And Bishop Ingham represents that huge section of 
Anglicanism which so well supports the C. M. S. It is all very, 
very sad. 

Yours, &c., 
W. F. P. STUCKLEY. 

Cork. 





ALTARS OF THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


S1r,—I am only a layman and I am not an architect, so I write as a 
non-expert. Will you allow me to suggest tbat a good deal of the 
“© Bawdekin” discussion is off the track. There is a touch of exaggerated 
medizvalism about it all--including the clumsy and obsolete word it 
strives to revive. Why should we be urged to model our sanctuary 
arrangements on those of the centuries before the great outburst of 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament that centred round the institution of 
the Feast of the Corpus Christi? Is not our modern type of altar with 
its reredos built up around the tabernacle and its canopied “‘ throne 2 
an expression of this devotion to the abiding presence of Our Lord on 
the altar? Surely there is a perfectly legitimate development from the 
wonderfully sculptured reredoses of many of our pre- Reformation 
churches of the later medieval period to the modern reredos. The 
essential difference is that the suspended dove is no longer the recep- 
tacle for the Blessed Sacrament (I wonder the antiquarians do not argue 
for its revival) and the tabernacle has become the feature of the reredos, 
with the canopied niche or throne above it to provide for the newer 
rites of Exposition and Benediction. Why should our altar arrange- 
ments be rigidly reduced to those of 500 years ago, when these services 
were unknown? 

Antiquarianism is all very well in its place, but one can have too 
much of it. The ‘* baldaccbino ” fits easily into the design of an Italian 
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church, but the ‘‘bawdekin” is only too likely to become a clumsy 
encumbrance of a Gothic sanctuary. As for the plea of reverence for 
the altar which it is supposed to symbolise, it was once considered 
almost irreverent to have an altar that was not more or less hidden by a 
screen. (It absolutely hides the altar in Eastern churches.) Now 
most of our altars are screenless, and I am glad of it. I remember the 
wailing of antiquaries, architects, and purists when a practical-minded 
Bishop of Southwark swept away the screen of St. George’s. Since 
then Leo XIII., with the same practical purpose, took away the closed 
screens of the churches of Egypt. I hope that our modern Gothic 
churches will in the same up-to-date spirit, and in defiance of obsolete 
traditions, be preserved from ‘‘ bawdekins.” I say nothing of baldacchini 
in churches of Italian and Byzantine design; there they fit in rightly 
enough with their surroundings, though even there they are a piece of 
mere decoration. Baldacchino and bawdekin had no doubt once a 
useful purpose. I take it they were an overhead shelter to prevent the 
dust and dirt of ages dropping on altar or celebrant from roofs too 
highly placed to be easily cleaned at frequent intervals, or not always 
weather-proof. Then from their first utilitarian purpose they were 
worked up into ornamental features. But in a church of Gothic design 
in the present day they are likely to be neither useful nor ornamental. 
I daresay the architects will set me down as an ignorant Philistine. I 
must take the risk. 
Yours faithfully, 
A TWENTIETH-CENTURY LAYMAN. 
London, June Io. 





A ROYALIST PROCLAMATION IN PORTUGAL. 


Captain Couceiro, one of the Royalist leaders in Portugal, has 
issued a proclamation, of which the following English translation 
has been supplied by The Morning Post: 


In the name of a large number of Portuguese electors and in 
my own name, for the defence of the rights which ought to 
belong to all free citizens and in order that silence may not be 
interpreted as tacit approval, I declare that we do not recognise 
the validity of the Act which the Provisional Government of the 
Republic has carried out under the title of elections to the Con- 
stituent Assembly. We absolutely refuse to recognise its validity 
because, in point of fact, all guarantees have been suspended in 
Portuguese territory, and all those conditions have been nullified 
which have, in every country, at every period, under every 
végime, been regarded as the essential basis which legalises the 
act of election. 

As for the liberty of the Press the Government declared itself 
unable to take the responsibility of guaranteeing it or even of 
ensuring respect for the lives of journalists, when its intervention 
was demanded after the violent assaults perpetrated upon several 
Portuguese newspapers. These newspapers have been and 
remain suppressed. As for liherty of speech and public meet- 
ing, even the simple verbal manifestation of thought,{the Govern- 
ment has altogether extinguished and buried them by means of 
“laws of exception,” which are rigorously kept in force and 
defended by the secret service and the terrorist pressure 
employed by the Carbonari and similar societies. 

At the same time the Government has promulgated an 
electoral law which puts the entire working of the system under 
the direct supervision of the revolutionary administration and 
its delegates. Further, these. delegates are allowed to commit 
every kind of arbitrary action, excess, and fraud ; they cook as 
they please the electoral census lists. . . and render impossible 
any action whatever on the part of the Opposition in defence of 
the legal guarantees which have been made false and iliusory 
and outraged without shame or restraint. Recourse to the 
tribunals is no longer possible because the Government has 
destroyed the independence of the powers of the State by perse- 


cution and banishment directed against the magistrates with the 


object of forcing them into submission by terrorism. 

As it is, itis impossible to say that the elections have taken 
place in Portugal, as it is simply a question of a fabrication of 
deputies, not chosen by a free democratic. vote, but in reality 
nominated by the autocratic Republican Directory. And if the 
Provisional Government proposes to impose upon the nation a 
purely partisan congress at the moment when the nation had 
the right to demand a National Assembly, this same Govern- 
ment furnished the clearest evidence that it was so afraid of the 
popular vote that, rather than face it, it preferred to commit 
suicide by the act of tearing with its own hands the vital 
principles of its political being. The proceeding, then, which 
by a conventional phrase is called election to the Constituent 
Assembly, was not a consultation of the sovereign people, does 
poe ean its will, and ought to be regarded as null and 
void. 

We ratify the above declaration in the name of the majority 
of the electors and in my name. 

HENRIQUE DE PAIVA COUCEIRO. 





The seventh annual report of the Catholic schools of the 
Archdiocese of New York shows an increase of five new elementary 
schools and 3,243 pupils. In addition to these new schools five more 
are in course of erection and five old structures have been replaced by 
new buildings. The total registration in the 156 grade. schools is 
77,303. The average daily attendance is 71,484, 
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ET CETERA, . 


* And all for love and nothing for reward” is Spenser’s — 
summary of the motives that lie behind the service of — 
angels. That is a doctrine very much out of fashion nowa- 
days—the days when even members of Parliament vote © 
themselves salaries. Singularly refreshing, therefore, is the — 
example of the man whose capacity has been taxed, and 
who has continuously given his time and talent to bring to 
a happy issue all the details of the Coronation, a multitude 
no journalist could number. We mean, of course, the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl Marshal of England. Rewards 
that others strive for, mean nothing to him. He has no 
further step in the peerage to win; and he has no use for — 
more stars and garters than are his already. He is not out for — 
asalary. In him that sense of duty, which we hear of as — 
generally deadened, survives. There is still room for con- 
science in the service of the State, let us be assured; and 
the rewards of an approving conscience are surely his whose 
labour has had in view no other sort of reward. 


ele Mee ches 


* ¥ 
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A triumph of woman’s organising ability, the unsurpassed — 
march of Saturday realised every hope of its promoters as a 
display of solidarity in the cause of the political enfranchise- 
ment of women. Behind the mail-clad figure of the Blessed - 
Joan on horseback, followed a retinue embracing every class 
and department of social, religious, and political life. With — 
the impressive and dignified bearing of Miss Annan Bryce ~ 
as the Blessed Heroine of Domrémy, no Catholic onlooker 
in the crowd, however sensitive, could find fault. Nor was 
Joan of Arc alone among the examples of Catholic woman- © 
hood held up to honour before the London crowd by the 
women marchers. In the pageant section, keeping company 
with the Abbesses summoned to Parliament in the reign of 
Edward I., walked Abbess Hilda with attendant nuns. The 
official description, by the way, of the Abbess as having 
‘presided over the great Synod of 664” stands in need of q 
correction ; she was indeed the hostess, but the King pre- 
sided. The pageant portion of the procession might not 
have satisfied critical eyes, trained to the nice exactitudes of 
uniform, when all those medizval nuns and abbesses defiled — 
down Piccadily in what purported to be “their habits, ay 
they lived.” oe 
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Nor were the Catholic heroines present of the past 
only. For the first time in the history of the movement — 
a banner borne on Saturday proclaimed the presence ~ 
of a “Catholic Women’s Suffrage Society.” Elsewhere 
Mrs. Despard led the legions of her own Women’s 
Freedom League—a figure that frequently stirred the crowd — 
to applause. Foremost among the representatives of Wales ~ 
walked Mrs. Roch, the wife of one Welsh M.P. and the : 
daughter of another—Sir Ivor Herbert. Madame Belloc — 
watched sympathetically the start of the March of the 
Forty Thousand, as did her daughter, Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes © 
—ladies whose adhesion to the cause gains point by Mr, 
Hilary Belloc’s notable opposition. Only one priest walked 

in the procession, perhaps because Saturday afternoon — 
offered other employment; but Catholic Dublin, which had — 
sent its Mayor to petition Parliament, was represented by a — 
band of ladies who won many a cheer; and, indeed, the 

markedly cordial greeting given to the Catholic Suffrage — 
Society, especially at one point in Piccadilly, showed 

how many Catholics were among the sympathetic onlookers. 

Among such spectators may be named the Hon. Alexander — 
Wilmot, who had himself, years ago, introduced into the 

Cape Legislature a resolution favourable to Votes for 


Women. 
* % 
*& 


In America is to be heard a plea for the Evening Mass. 
This latest of “ late” celebrations, following a fast from early 
dinner, is proposed for the special advantage of working 
people whose day begins so early as to debar them from 
week-day attendance at morning Mass. Zhe American 
Ecclesiastical Review has opened its pages to a ‘ conference ” 
on the subject of this mooted departure—or rather restora- 
tion—in church discipline. The phrase ‘‘ Evening Mass” 
is, of course, familiar to the Englishman on the lips of 
Juliet, and it has always formed the stock retort to those 
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_ apologists who, like Richard Simpson in the past and Father 
_ Bowden in the present, have claimed Shakespeare as a 
_ Catholic. How could any, it is sometimes asked, 
acquainted with Catholic usages put into Juliet’s mouth 
a request for leave to attend “Evening Mass”? Father 
_ Bowden, in his “ Religion of Shakespeare,” reminds us that 
_ Evening Mass was an established custom in the Church of 
_ France down to the eighteenth century. St. Pius V.’s 
abrogation of Evening Masses had indeed, long before 
_ that date, received general effect throughout Italy ; but in 
_ Verona and other places the custom seems to have lingered 
_ even to the nineteenth century. A writer in Zhe American 
Lcclesiastical Review remarks that “if there were good 
reasons for abolishing the custom, as Benedict XIV. 
_ indicates, in Italy and in other countries where the churches 
_ were easily accessible to the faithful in the morning hours, 
_ there are equally good reasons to have it restored in countries 
_ like the United States, where churches are not accessible to 
large numbers of the faithful on Sunday or weekday 
: mornings. 
‘ * * 
* 
; _. Another writer in the French Ami du Clergé is quoted to 
show that Evening Mass preceded Morning Mass in the 
history of the Church. During the first four centuries of 
the Christian era, when the Church was persecuted, the 
Holy Mysteries were celebrated generally at night, so as to 
The French 





minimise the risk of profane interference. 


_writer also cites the Acts of the Apostles concerning St. 
Paul’s sojourn at Troas, when the Christians came ‘to 





_ break bread” on Sunday night. With the dawn of the era 
of peace and public worship, the daylight celebration of 
_ Mass became common, though historians speak at a later 
_ time of certain Egyptian communities in which, contrary to 
the prevailing custom, the Holy Rites took place on 
Saturday evenings after meal-time. 











__ Mr. Bacon, A.R.A., is already gleaning material for his 
official picture of the Coronation. “I have been at the 
Abbey regularly for some time,” he has confided to a daily 
journalist, ‘‘as I must get the whole setting for the ceremony 
beforehand. The number of faces which must be faithfully 
portrayed is very large, and I shall, of course, get as many 
sittings as possible.” 
BS a wl A * 





What Mr. Bacon is to supply with his brush, Mr. H. 
f Farnham Burke (Somerset Herald) is to supply with his pen. 
With the King’s approval, the Earl Marshal has commis- 
_sioned him to prepare an historical record of Thursday’s 
_ ceremony. 

ie *% 


e, Captain Butler-Bowdon, of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light 


Infantry, has been appointed to the Adjutancy of the sth | 


Royal West Kent Regiment. 


* * 
* 


* 


Of the several pretty flower-names used by mortals, 
Clematis is perhaps the least common ; but it now appears 
in a list of juvenile bridesmaids in a daily paper. It has 
been: said that the godfathers and godmothers showed a 
good courage in their disregard of the peril of a false 
quantity. But atleast one poet has used the word in a metre 
which disavows the long a that is now and again given it. 
Tennyson, when he mentions the flower, calls it Traveller’s 
Joy; but Coventry Patmore boldly writes Clematis, and, 
by rhyming it with kiss of course, of course ensures the 
right quantity. 





Commenting on the Ministerial crisis in Belgium The 
Saturday Review says: ‘* With the fall of the Schollaert Ministry the 
history of Belgium changes. In Belgium not Amurath an Amurath 
succeeds. A Catholic Government has gone. Another none the less 
Catholic has taken its place. Belgium is, and will remain, a Catholic 
country ; but Catholics, while nothing varied in their religion, vary in 
their politics.” 
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NEWS FROM DIOCESES,—(Continued from page 995.) 


SOUTHWARK. 


the centre of this influence for the good of the Church and the advance- 
ment of piety in England. Well may they glory that this shrine of 
St. Anthony in their midst has been the source of so many blessings to 
his innumerable clients here and in other lands.” 

After the service a large company was entertained at the Monastery, 
some eighty clergy and laity being present in the refectory, and some 
thirty ladies in the guests’ rooms, to lunch, generously proyided by 
Mr. Edward Blount, of Imberhorne, East Grinstead, who also sent his 
servants to serve the meal. Mr. Blount was unfortunately unable to be 
present, so also was the Duke of Norfolk, who wrote. expressing his 
regret that his duties in connexion with the Coronation prevented him 
from carrying out his original intention to be present. Among the 
secular clergy in attendance were representatives of practically all the 
Catholic missions in Sussex, besides many from London and more dis- 
tant parts, with representatives from all the Capuchin houses in 
England and Wales. The Bishop, in proposing ‘*Success to the 
Crawley Franciscan Monastery and Church,” spoke of the indebtedness 
of the diosese of Southwark to the Crawley friars; and Dr. T. H. 
Martin, who is not a Catholic, on behalf of the guests, testified to the 
good feeling existing between the Fathers of the Monastery and the 
people of the district. The doctor incidentally remarked that he was 
the only one present who could remember the first coming of the Fran- 
ciscan friars to Crawley. There was Benediction in the evening, 
followed by the veneration of the relic of St. Anthony. On Wednesday 
morning there was a solemn service for the departed founders of the 
church and monastery ; and the celebration was brought to a close with 
the **Te Deum” and Benediction in the evening. The music was 
rendered by the students of the monastery, and Father Albert, 
Guardian of Pantasaph, presided at the organ. 


PUBLIC PROCESSIONS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. —Through the 
busiest thoroughfares of Walworth the Blessed Sacrament was carried 
in procession on Sunday. It is probable that a large number of the 
people who lined the route were unaware of-the fact, but many of 
the Catholics of the locality gathered around the Sacred Host to do 
honour to the presence of the Redeemer. A large number of confra- 
ternities and societies took part in the procession, and a guard of 
honour to the Blessed Sacrament was provided by a company of the 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade, the members of the Blessed Sacrament Guild 
also being in attendance. Nearly half a mile of streets was traversed, 
and Benediction was afterwards given at an altar erected in grounds 
adjoining the church in Herring-street. ; 

A similar procession took place at Camberwell on Sunday evening, 
although not on such an elaborate scale, It was at first feared that the 
procession would have to be postponed on account of the threatening 
condition of the weather. The sky, which had been covered during 
the day with storm-laden clouds, happily cleared towards the evening, 
and under ideal conditions the procession took place. The Blessed 
Sacrament was carried by Canon Murnane, who was attended by the 
clergy of the parish. The procession left the precincts of the Church 
of the Sacred Heart singing hymns in honour of Our Lady, and after 
passing through Knatchbull-road entered the Convent grounds, where 
Benediction was given by the rector. 





CLIFTON. 


THE BisHop AT CLEVEDON.—On Sunday last, the Bishop of Clifton 
preached morning and evening at the Friary Church before a large con- 
gregation. The High Mass was sung by the Right Rev. Provost 
Russell, assisted by Father Hubert, O.F.M., and Frater Bernardine, 


O.F.M. Father Lyons, the Bishop’s chaplain, acted as master of — 


ceremonies. The Bishop took for his text, ‘* Going, therefore, teach 
ye all nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The sermon which followed was a striking and eloquent exposition of 


the permanent mission of the Catholic Church, not only to proclaim, — 


but also to expound the truths of religion. The commission to teach, 
said the preacher, was given by Christ Himself to the Apostles and 
their successors, and their office was to last until His Second Coming. 
But simultaneous with this Divine commission was the promise of Christ 
that throughout the years they would be enlightened by the Paraclete, 
who would abide with them for ever, guiding and directing them in the 
way of all truth. The mission of the Apostles, therefore, did not begin 
until after that first Pentecost, when the Spirit of God—the Promise of 
the Father and the Son—came down upon them, and they spoke 
wondrous words, proclaiming the mysteries of faith, as they had learned 
them from the lips of the Master. On that day the Apostolic College 
received the Seal of Authority which constituted them the Divine 
delegates. Their power was not of themselves: it was an infused 
power, and it came direct from God. This being so, they spoke their 
message witbout fear or favour; and in the midst of unbelief they 
preached the New Dispensation. From their utterances there was no 
appeal : their authority was paramount. ‘‘ He that heareth you, heareth 
Me,” was Christ’s promise to His appointed ministers. And again: 
‘He that believeth shall be saved ; he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned.” The truth of revelation was independent of human accept- 
ance, and it would remain when the world had passed away. 

The deposit of faith, said his lordship, is the same to-day as it was 
in the first ages of Christianity. The Apostles are not dead: their 
voice still speaks in their successors—in the bishops and priests of the 
Universal Church, over which is Peter, Prince of the Apostles. 

The preacher then dwelt on the duty which devolved on every 
rational creature of worshipping his Creator. This service should bea 
complete dedication of the whole being—of body, of mind or soul, and 
of the will. These were the three radical or fundamental powers of 
that composite being—man. The service or worship of the body was 
to be secured by restraining the lower instincts, and by the avoidance 
of all evil. The service of the mind lay in so raising it up as to attain 
a perfect union with the Godhead. The service of the will consisted in 
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a lowly submission of the intellectual faculty to that which is above 
reason. This was the meaning of faith. It was the acceptance of 
revealed truth, not because it appealed to any human sense of fitness ; 
not because it might be found in Holy Writ, but because it was taught 
by that Church whom Christ commissioned to t:ach. ‘‘ Ele that will 
not hear the Church,” said Our Lord, ‘‘ let him be anathema.” It was 
this principle of faith, resting on the basis of divinely-constituted 
authority, which formed the great dividing-linz between the Catholic 
Church and the various Christian bodies which had broken away from 
Catholic unity. 

Owing to the mercy of God, there still remained among these 
different bodies a greater or less amount of Catholic truth; fragments 
it was true, but in themselves most precious. Of the many Christian 
bodies now working in our midst, and whose philanthropic eftorts called 
for commendation, the Bishop referred to the Salvation Army. And 
while admitting the difficulty of defining their exact religious dogmas, 
it was to be doubted if the rank and file believed any particular tenet 
on the authority of those who held high rank among them. Again, in 
reviewing the different sections that go to make up the Nonconformist 
body, it was to be noted that there was no accepted standard of belief. 
So, too, in the Established Church, whose comprehensiveness included 
the various Anglican schools of thought, and whose ultimate appeal 
was vested in Farliament, there was an acknowledged right on the 
part of the individual to reject or accept any portion of revelation. In 
illustration of this eclectic tendency, the Athanasian Creed was to-day 
in danger of being considered a back number. Men were urging its 
removal from the Anglican service. Its tenets were no longer accept- 
able to the modern mind. The Catholic Church alone dared to be 
dogmatic. And from its utterances, as from the words of the Apostles, 
there was no appeal. It was this principle of authority which was lost 
in the schism of the sixteenth century.. And while the minds of men 
were still forced to recognise marvels in the natural order that baffled 
human understanding, they yet claimed the right to differentiate in the 
spiritual order, retaining only what commended itself to their human 
intelligence. 

In the evening the Bishop administered the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, the ceremony being prefaced by an interesting instruction. 
There were between forty and fifty candidates for Confirmation, of 
whom several belonged to the Friary School, others were from St. 
Gabriel’s Convent, while the remainder were converts. Assisting the 
Bishop were the Very Rev. Father Guardian and Father Hubert, as 
deacon and subdeacon, while Father Lyons and different members of 
the community also assisted in the sanctuary. The sponsors for Con- 
firmation were Miss May Quinlan and Mr. Arthur Blakiston. 





NORTHAMPTON. 


IPSWICH: JUBILEE OF ST. PANCRAS’ CHURCH.—Trinity Sunday 
was a day of rejoicirg among Ipswich Catholics, for it was the jubilee 
of St. Pancras’ Church, which was opened on June 12, 1861, by the 
then Bishop of Northampton, Dr. Kerril Amburst, who was assisted 
by a former bishop of the same diocese, Dr. Waring, Bishop of Retimo, 

_ who had retired by that time. Mgr. Manning, as he was then, preached 
the sermon. There is an older church in Ipswich, St. Mary’s, which 
was founded and served by the Abbé Simon for many years, be having 
originally come over from France during the Revolution. In January, 
1862, the Rev. Patrick Rogers was sent as curate to Father Kemp, 
who built St. Pancras’, and was its first rector. Father Rogers, after 
serving other missions in the diocese, finally returned to Ipswich in 
1885, and was madeacanon. Since that time the Catholic popula- 
tion has nearly doubled, and now numbers about goo sonls. On 
Sunday High Mass was sung by the Very Rev. Canon Rogers, having 
Father W. Donovan (Stowmarket) as deacon, and Father P. Flynn, 
S.J. (from Bury St. Edmund’s) as subdeacon. The music of the Mass 
was Mozart No. 2, and the Rev. Father C. Nicholson, S.J., rector of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, London, was the preacher, 
who made the subject of his discourse ‘‘ The Love of God.” 

In the evening Father C. Nicholson again preached, his subject 
being ‘*The One Church of God.” The day concluded with Solemn 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, when the very beautiful new 
monstrance, which had been given to the Canon by one who desired 
to remain anonymous, was used for the first time. This day was a 
source of great joy to Canon Rogers, who has seen so many vicissitudes 
during the long time he has been connected with the parish, and while 
so few now remain who were present at the first opening of the church, 
he, though well-stricken in years, is still able to do clerical work that 
would try many a younger man. The church was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. 





A CARDINAL GiBBonS HALL.—The Cardinal Gibbons Memorial 
Hall at the Catholic University of America (says an American contem- 
porary) has been begun, and one wing of it will be ready for the 
opening of the University in October. This wing will contain rooms 
for sixty students, and will have in the basement a large and com- 
modious recreation room. The basement of the tower will also be 
built and will give room for a commodious temporary chapel for the 
students of Givbons’ Hall and Albert Hall. The material used is Port 
Deposit granite and the trimmings are Bedford limestone. This wing, 
105 by 4oft., will be three stories in height, and will be fire-proof 
throughout. 
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THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION, 


Pilgrimages and Tours to Rouea (May), Madrid (June), Norway (July), Lucerne (July), and Lourdes (September). 
Particulars Hon. Secretary (G. 6), 55, Russell-square, London, W.C. Telephone 1286 Central, 


(Saturday. June 24, I9QII. 


COLONIAL TROOPS AT WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL, 


What may be regarded as the first of the ceremonies which 
can claim to be a part of the Coronation celebrations took place 
on Sunday morning, when contingents of the Colonial troops 
marched to service. The Catholic members of the Overseas 
Forces from the camp at the Duke of York’s School attended 
the High Mass at Westminster Cathedral. In all there were 
some 250 men in various uniforms, and places were reserved — 
for them in the nave. There was a crowded congregation — 
which included Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of Canada, — 
and Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of New Zealand. The 
Mass was sung by Mgr. Jackman, D.D., in presence of the 


Archbishop. 
ADDRESS BY THE ARCHBISHOP. 


His Grace marked the occasion by detivering the following 
short address from the pulpit : 4 


It is not customary, my dear brethren in Jesus Christ, that — 
there should be a sermon at the High Mass in this Cathedral, — 
but this occasion is so exceptional that it would not be right for — 
me to let it pass without addressing a few words to you. 4 
- You have come hither as representatives of those armed — 
forces of the Crown which, scattered throughout an immense ~ 
Empire, give dignity and strength to its imperial sway, and at 
the same time preserve it from aggression and ensure that 
which should be the real object of every army, the maintenance 
of world-wide peace. You are united in loyalty to one 
Sovereign, while yielding obedience to various forms of govern-_ 
ment, and that loyalty prompts your presence at the festivities — 
in honour of his coronation. ee 

But another still higher, wider, and older allegiance unites — 
you within the walls of the Metropolitan Cathedral of the chief — 
city of the Empire. Of varied race, coming from widely — 
separated nations, you kneel here to-day in perfect unity of — 
Faith, because you are all alike children of the Holy Catholic ~ 
Church. United in loyalty to Our Lord and Master, Jesus — 
Christ, and to His Vicar upon earth, you are representative — 
to-day of the millions of Catholics scattered throughout the — 
Empire, who find in the teaching of the Catholic Church the © 
truest and strongest guarantee of loyalty to their earthly — 
Sovereign. ; j j ~ Ogle 

You will return soon to your own lands, carrying with you a — 
new sense of the greatness and the unity of the British Empire. 
Take with you also a fuller realisation of the part which every — 
earnest Catholic is called upon to play in bringing about within — 
that Empire a wider knowledge of the greatness and the unity - 
of God’s Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church. No 
power in the world can do more to-day for the spread of the § 
Gospel than that power which is centred in the British Crown, me 
But that power is neutralised by the absence of unity in ~ 
religious belief. We, my brethen, who know that unity can be — 
found there only where God has placed it, in the Catholic 
Church, are bound by prayer and by example to do all we can” 
to hasten the day when throughout this vast Empire, united in — 
civil allegiance to one Ruler, there may be still more perfect — 
union in the full acceptance of God’s teaching. May you, my ~ 
brethren, soldiers of the Empire and of the King, be in your — 
measure Apostles too of Jesus Christ, so that once again, as — 
was the case for a thousand years, wherever England rules, — 
there may be but one Lord, one Baptism, one Faith, “one a 
fold and one Shepherd of our souls.” pe 

At the conclusion of the Mass the choir sang the antiphon 
for the King and Queen, and the Archbishop chanted the con- 
cluding prayer for their Majesties. When the service was over 
the officers were received by the Archbishop in the sacristy, 
after which they marched their men back to Chelsea, headed by 
the band that accompanied them. Over the Cathedral the 
Archbishop’s words were exemplified by the two flags that were — 
there flying—the Union Jack and the Papal flag. 


























CATHOLIC LOYALTY. 


In concluding a sermon on Christ as our King, at Westminster 
Cathedral on Sunday last at the 12 o’clock Mass, MGR. MOYES 
said : 

In speaking to you to-day of the Kingship of Christ, as 
uplifted above and beyond all earthly sovereignty, it is not 
unnatural that our thoughts should turn to the great event 
which will take place during the coming week—the Coronation 
of the Sovereign of these realms in the neighbouring Abbey of 
Westminster. 


Saturday, June 24, I9I1.] 
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The very name of Westminster Abbey awakens a host of 


‘sacred memories in the minds of Catholics, In seeing it as it SEERA OA SE EE SRA SE 


is, we can never forget what it has been. During the Lor gg |, RSSRDRR cA SI RAI 


centuries of its Catholic life, from the days of St. Edward the 
Confessor to the Reformation, Westminster Abbey singularly 
summed up in itself and symbolised the union which existed for 
a thousand years between the English nation and the Papacy. 
For, amongst all the glorious churches which studded this land, 
Westminster Abbey was the ore which was at once pre- 
eminently national, and at the same time pre-eminently Papal 
—national by its wealth of historic associations, and Papal by 
its very origin and its constitution and exemption, and by the 
close and constant ties which bound it to the Holy See. 

Little marvel, then, if in these days our minds travel back to 
the long series of coronations of cur Catholic Kings, which were 
carried out amid the solemnities of the High Mass within its 
walls, and by Primates who wore upon their shoulders the 
Roman pallium, bestowed upon them by the Roman Pontiff as 
the sacred badge of their allegiance to the See of Peter. 

If so much has been changed since then—if so much has 
been shorn from the beauty of the Catholic Jiturgy which those 
ancient walls of the Abbey once witnessed within the sanctuary 
—if so much to-day is so sadly other and less than we should 
wish it to be,~we rejoice to know that the loyalty of the 
‘Catholics of this land to the Sovereign remains what it was, 
unaltered, undiminished, and unswervingly the same. 


Its STRENGTH AND STABILITY. 


Let me point out to you what we feel to be the very essence 
of its strength and stability. ; 
_ Weare told that this nation from its earliest beginnings has 
been noted for its loyalty to its sovereigns. But most of all, 
from its conversion to Christianity, it has had deep in its mind 
and conscience the Gospel truth that besides the kingdom of 
‘men, which is the State, there is the kingdom of Christ, which 
is the Church, and that to each in its own order we owe the 
duty of loyalty and obedience. This was the doctrine of the 
‘Two Powers—the conviction that Church and State are two 
distinct societies, each complete, self-dependent, and supreme 
in its Own sphere, the one possessing authority in all that con- 
‘cerns the protection of life and property, and our earthly 
well-being, the other in all that concerns the worship of God 
and the salvation of our souls. It was thus that the loyalty of 
the English nation was deepened and balanced and ennobled 
by the fact that it was essentially twofold—loyalty to the King 
as the head of the State, and loyalty to the Pope as the head of 
the Church—and that it should be thus twofold was to their 
Catholic minds as natural and as obvious as the dualism of 
soul and body, of spirit and matter, of time and eternity. 

_ This principle of the Two Powers entered into the very fibre 
of English thought and life, and it has made itself felt along the 
whole of our constitutional history. It was for it that St. Anselm 
struggled against the Erastian despots that would have trampled 
the national life into a mere monocracy. It was for it that St. 
‘Thomas died, and the devotion of the English people to the 
‘martyr’s memory and their enthusiastic piety shown in pilgrim- 
ages to his tomb are public proof that they felt his cause to be 
that of their own religious liberty. It is the same doctrine of 
the Two Powers each claiming the loyalty of Englishmen, 
which is set forth by the great English lawyer, Bracton, in the 
thirteenth century, when he says that the Pope has the same 
right to make a bishop as the King has to make an earl or a 
knight, and that neither must put his sickle into the other’s 
harvest. It is the same principle which Archbishop Peckham 
laid down to Edward I. when he told him that the King was 
just as much obliged to obey the laws and canons of the Church 
‘as the least of his subjects. Archbishop Stratford re-echoed the 
same declaration to Edward III. in a well-known scene in 
Parliament-yard, and Archbishop Arundel stated it still more 
emphatically in the days of Henry VI. On the very eve of the 
Reformation, Warham, the last Archbishop before Cranmer, 
affirmed before his death this principle of the Two Powers, and 
declared his readiness to shed his blood like St. Thomas of 
Canterbury rather than perjure himself by disloyalty to the 
Pope. 

neta then, is the Catholic and historic loyalty of the English 
people. It was not that their loyalty in things temporal to the 
Crown was divided or weakened by the loyalty which in things 
ecclesiastical they gave to the Pope. On the contrary, their 
civil loyalty was strengthened by being doubled and sealed and 
sanctified by that which they gave to the Kingdom of Christ, 
and to His Vicar. 

We who are here to-day are the heirs of their Catholic faith 
and of their Catholic loyalty. _ 

A few days hence King George V. will stand upon the dais 
at Westminster Abbey crowned and acclaimed as the ruler of 
these realms. When at that moment he surveys in spirit the 
far-reaching Empire over which he is called to reign, he may 
turn his eyes to the North, the South, and East and West, 
and still find its world-wide territories stretching far into every 
clime. But, turn where he will, from the farthest outposts of 
Canada to the feet of the Himalaya, and from the shores of 
Australia or New Zealand to the forests of Central Africa or the 
islands of the West, everywhere his gaze will meet the altars of 
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around them the millions of the Catholic people whose loyalty to 
constituted authority and therein to his throne and person is 
second to none. 

ITs FOUNDATIONS. 


It is loyalty which is all the more sterling and enduring 
because it is based on that principle of the Two Powers which 
is embedded in our faith. Loyalty finds its fulness in the 
measure of its freedom, and it is just because we stand in 
matters of soul and conscience free from the trammel of any 
earthly power—just because we recognise in the Crown of 
England no vestige of authority over us in matters of religion— 
just because, in such matters spiritual our allegiance turns to 
the throne of the Fisherman—that in all things temporal we 
give to the Sovereign that glad and whoie-hearted and unwaver- 
ing loyalty which is his due. 

It is just because, first of all, we give to God what is God's, 
that we can, the more readily and steadily give to Cesar what 
is Ceesar’s. 

The loyalty, then, which we offer to King George V. on the 
festival of his Coronation, is the ancient, historic and Catholic 
loyalty of this land. It is the loyalty which burned in the souls 
of the men who first built up this kingdom—the loyalty that 
strengthened the arms of the men who fought at Crecy, at 
Agincourt and Flodden field—the loyalty that was offered to 
his predecessors by the generations of Englishmen and English- 
women during a thousand years of England’s history. 

Be, then, at one with your Catholic past, and pray that the 
richest blessings of the Almighty may descend upon the King 
and upon the nation, and that the Empire may continue to 
fulfil in the world and in history its beneficent mission of peace 
and justice and freedom. Pray especially, that within its 
confines, the visible Kingdom of Christ, the Holy Catholic 
Church, may prosper in her work of gathering the multitudes 
into the blessed unity of her fold, and of moulding them into 
the likeness of her Heavenly King, so that with Him we may 
reign for ever in the empire of His Glory. “And of His 
Kingdom there shall be no end.” 





SPIRITISTIC PHENOMENA AND THEIR 
INTERPRETATION. 


A lecture on the above subject was delivered a few days ago 
to the Catholic nurses at the Presentation Convent, Harrow-on- 
the-Hill by Mr. J. Godfrey Raupert. The lecture was, in 
substance, as follows : 


My task in speaking to you here to-day is not an easy one. 
It will be necessary for me, in the first place, to select froma 
mass of material just those elements which are important and 
which are likely to be of practical use to you. And, in the 
second place, it will be my duty to damp that keen interest in 
these researches which I am only too well aware ladies are so 
very apt totake. You will be able to judge at the end of my 
lecture whether my attitude of mind is a reasonable and a 
justifiable one. I imagine that what is probably foremost in 
your minds can best and most briefly be formulated in the follow- 
ing question: What are to-day the admitted facts respecting 
spiritism and psychical research? What remains when mis- 
conception, malobservation, fraud and exaggeration have been 
amply allowed for? 

The fact which remains is that abnormal phenomena occur, 
which contravene the known laws of nature, and that ¢hese 
phenomena are, in most instances, due to the action of extraneous 
intelligence or intelligences. In other words it is an admitted 
scientific fact that a universe inhabited by conscious spirit- 
entities exists, and that these spirit-entities are, in our time, 
seeking, by a variety of means, sometimes apparently very 
simple and innocent, to get in touch with us and our world. 
Doubt on this point may still be entertained and expressed here 
and there by persons very inadequately acquainted with the 
matter. There is no doubt inthe inner circle of psychical 
research and in the minds of those who have full and 
accurate knowledge. I have met and discussed the subject 
with psychical authorities in various parts of the world, and I am, 
therefore, speaking from personal knowledge. The conver- 
sion to spiritism, after 18 years of continuous experiment, of 
the late Professor Lombroso, is a significant fact. And, indeed, 
so revolutionary was his final conclusion to his mind and his 
ideas, that he was heard on one occasion to exclaim that it was 
time for him to go home and to rest his mind. He feared the 
possibility of its balance being disturbed. 

The late Professor James of Harvard University gave me an 
iiteresting personal account of his own conclusions a little time 
before he died. They were distinctly affirmative, and a 
letter received from him since my interview with him at 
Harvard throws further light upon his opinions. (I shall have 
more to say of all this in my next book on this subject). 

The question, therefore, before the scientific world and 
accurately informed men to-day is not: Do the phenomena 
occur? but, What zs the nature of the spirit-intelligence 
which by means of these phenomena ts seeking contact with our 
world 2 
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And it is here where I must emphatically warn you against a 
very grave error and misconception. Eminent psychical 
investigators like Sir William Crookes and Professor James: 
are often mentioned in connexion with spiritism. They are 
declared to have accepted the spiritistic theory, ze. that the — 
spirits communicating by means of the phenomena referred to, 
are the spirits of thedead. This, however, is a deliberate mis- 
statement, which is apt to have a very pernicious effect upon 
some minds. Both Professor Crookes and Professor James, 
while thoroughly convinced that the phenomena are due to 
extraneous spirit-agencies, are by no means convinced that the 
agencies are the spirits of departed human beings. On the 
contrary, these men are particularly careful in their writings to 
guard against any such mistaken inference being drawn from 
their statements. And the same position is occupied by 
Professor Flammarion, Dr. Maxwell and several of the Italian 
investigators. They are spiritists 7 the wider sense, in the 
sense that they admit the action of unknown spirit-beings ; they 
are not spiritists in the popular sense. Their names cannot, 
therefore, in fairness be quoted in support of spiritistic 
teaching. é 

Indeed, I may say here that Professor James displayed a very - 
distinct leaning to the Catholic view of the matter, and I shall — 
never forget several remarks which he made to me at Harvard. — 
They encouraged me in the belief that it is still possible 
to turn this psychical movement in the Catholic direction and 
to get science to confirm and vindicate the teaching of the 
Church. ae 
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THE PHENOMENA, 


Now I can speak but very briefly of the phenomena them- 
‘selves by means of which these spirit-intelligences seek inter- 
‘course with us. I have a shrewd suspicion that in their simpler 
forms they are known to you. And some of you have most 
probably practised them. They are conveniently divided into 
objective and subjective phenomena. The first are induced by 
the formation of the “circle” and the employment of a medium 
or sensitive. This individual passes into a state of unconscious- 
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thoughts and suggestions assume an entirely reasonable 
appearance, and the most grotesque and often immoral actions 
are defended and indulged in. A most painful case of this kind 
came to my notice during my stay in Washington. The victim 
was an eminent medical man, a celebrated specialist. He 
committed suicide because he became persuaded that, although 
quite happy and healthy and successful here, he would be still 
happier with hfs spirit-friends on “the other side.” Other 
cases of this kind are constantly reported to me. 


In New York some years ago I came in contact with a young 
scientific man keenly interested in psychical research. His 
wife did not share this interest; but she was willing to experi 
ment with and for him. And they obtained remarkable results, 
involving the communication of distinctly extraneous knowledge 
through planchette. The matter became absorbingly fascinat- 
ing. They sat night and day, and a vast amount of evidence 
was obtained. The communicators were supposed to be dear 
departed relatives. After a time the poor lady was obdiged to 


ness or trance, and the spirits then abstract from his organism 
‘a kind of force or semi-material substance by means of which 
they produce all the various physical phenomena with which we 
are acquainted. Of these phenomena various traces, such as 
moulds and impressions and photographs, are left, so that 
respecting their occurrence there can no longer be the slightest 
doubt. What this force or substance precisely is, and where in 
the human body it has its habitat, we do not know. What we 
‘do know is that, while the’ materialised spirit-form remains 





Ris ? ; 3 write. She could not obtain rest or sleep any other way. It 
visible, the medium correspondingly loses weight, sometimes as | 1] ended as it always ends. Her mind’s balance was over- 
‘much as sixty pounds, this weight being largely recovered on | thrown. She did the most insane things and obeyed the most 


the disappearance of the phantom. Some loss, however, being 
‘invariably incurred, it is not difficult to trace one of the causes 
‘of the well-known and admitted physical deterioration of 
mediums—a deterioration now known to attend all the physical 
‘spirit-phenomena. It is scarcely necessary to dwell on this 
aspect of the matter in fuller detail. Any person of ordinary 
‘intelligence must see at once that experiments of this kind must 
necessarily be attended by grave perils to the bodily health, to 
say nothing of the nioral effects which inevitably follow in their 
train. It is utterly inconceivable that such a communication 
with the spirit-world, attended by such disastrous results, could 
be according to the will and purpose of the All-wise God ! 

_ Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that the dangers attending 
-spiritistic research are really greater and more marked in the 
second class of phenomena, which we term subjective. And 
this will become apparent when it is realised that the spirit 
entity does not here act owfséde the organism but through it, 
‘invading the mind of the sensitive and causing it to serve its 
-ownends. And in this respect the simplest and apparently 


monstrous suggestions. Physically she became a wreck. When 

I re-visited New York she was in an asylum in Europe; my . 
friend was alone and sorrow-stricken in his flat—a wiser if a 
sadder man. ’ 

And yet so great is the fascination of this pursuit and these 
experiments that the most terrible experiences do not seem to 
be sufficient to warn some people off the ground. What I have 
said, however, will go to demonstrate the wisdom of the Church 
in forbidding her children to engage in these practices, and in 
declaring that moral evil of a grave character lurks behind 
these apparently innocent experiments. 





THs ATTITUDE OF CATHOLICS. 


When we look at the matter from the distinctly Catholic 
point of view, no doubt can remain in our minds as to what our 
attitude should be. It becomes evident, then, that the modern 
psychical phenomena and the communications made by these 
spirits are not discoveries of science or some new light come ‘a 
into the world, but simply a recrudescence of that practice of nhs 
necromancy with which most of the non-Christian nations are 
only too familiar, and which the Church has in every age most 
emphatically condemned. With the increasing loss and rejection 
of the supernatural, recourse is being had to the preternatural, 
and the forces and agencies of Satan are allowed to usurp the 
privileges of the angels and the agents of the Son of God. 

All this will become clear to you when I tell you that the / 
spirits, speaking through the mouths of mediums and sensitives Cee 
in all parts of the world, deny the Incarnation of Jesus Christ vat th 
both as a truth of the supernatural order and as the means by KN i 
which God draws the sinful and estranged human soul into Ak 
union with Himself. Acceptance of spiritistic teaching is 
incompatible with belief in, and the practice of, supernatural 


“most innocent forms, such as planchette or the automatic pencil, 
or clairvoyance and clairaudience, are the most dangerous forms 
of all. 
LPs, ‘i 
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AUTOMATIC WRITING. 


_ There are probably many here who in times past have 
amused themselves with planchette, little dreaming of the 
subtle perils which attend the continuous and systematic use of 
his humble instrument. But it is not, of course, the action 
itself of the pencil which constitutes the danger, but che state of 
mind by which the action is induced, and without which it can- 
‘not be obtained. Since it is the mental organism of the 
operator of which the spirits make use in this case, it is neces- 




















sary that the mind should cu/é/vate a passive attitude, normal eee sists d : aay 
Pnouzht being as far as possible SHaneutled and the will in abey- | Christianity. By the cultivation of the passive state of mind, ray 
"ance. But the will and the normal action of the mind. are and by influences slowly but persistently exercised over the ae “i 





mind in that condition, belief in the divine Christ. is under- 
mined, and the soul is separated from the supernatural life. It 
becomes the plaything of evil spirits, who, under the pretext 
of weaning it from superstitions and erroneous and man-made 
dogmas, drag it back into the futilities of a pure naturalism. 
How striking and suggestive are those marvellous words of the 
Apostle St. John : 

“Every spirit that dissolveth Jesus is not of God: and this 
is Antichrist, of whom you have heard that he cometh and he is | 
now already in the world.” 


eally the doors which shut off this palpable spirit-universe 
from sensible touch with us and make it possible for us to think 
and act as reasonable and independent beings. By their 
“suspension, therefore, that door is opened and the spirit-rabble 
rushes in, invades the mind, and sometimes takes transitory but 
often permanent possession of it. We have here, I think, an. 
explanation of much that is incomprehensible to us in the lives 
and doings of some persons. And much, too, is explained that 
the neurologist has hitherto found inexplicable. I know, alas! 

from a wide and many-sided acquaintance with the subject, that 


-ahostile spirit-world is increasingly gaining contact with our 
world, and is vitally affecting and influencing the minds and 

thoughts of men. And I have evidence that the scientific 

_ investigators are becoming more and more conscious of this. 

I can say, from my own extensive experience, that all 

instances of planchette and automatic writing, where the 
practice has been a consistent and continuous one, have ended 
disastrously. The mind was ultimately invaded and thrown off 
its balance. And the process is often so subtle that the person 
concerned is the last person in the world to become aware of 
it. And the best, strongest, and most well-balanced minds 
cannot ultimately resist this invasion, Utterly unreasonable 


What astonishes me in this matter is the comparative 
indifference with which even thoughtful men and many of our 


. teachers are regarding these surely remarkable signs of the 


times ; and while almost every other hostile force opposing the - 
progress of the Church is being actively contended against, 
the forces of Antichrist, parading in the name of psychical 
science, are calmly being allowed to occupy the ground. It is 
admitted that belief in the Supernatural is rapidly fading from 
the minds of men ; are we, I wonder, looking for the causes of 
this defection in the right quarters ? 

Now what must be the natural and reasonable inference from 
what has been said? We must first of all, of course, abstain 
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personally from any and every kind of spiritistic experiments, 
however tempting the opportunity may be, and however simple 
and innocent the experiment itself may appear. The danger 
is always present—both the physical and the moral danger— 
and it can never by any possible chance be absent. We are 
breaking the law of the Church when we indulge in these 
practices. 

We must, in the second place, make ourselves acquainted 
with a// the facts and the des¢ literature on the subject. We 
must consult the authorised and expert exponents of the 
Church’s teaching. Considering the publicity given to the 
results of psychical research in our days and the preposterous 
inferences drawn from them by some scientific men, it cannot 
be a safe course to affect indifference and to shrug our shoulders 
when the subject is mentioned. We must be able to justify the 
Church’s teaching and her denunciation from actual fact, known 
to us on good and reliable authority. We must, for instance, be 
able to show how it comes to pass that a spirit may bear all the 
marks of acertain deceased person, even be acquainted with 
intimate details of that person’s past life and history, and yet 
may not be that person. We must be able to show by what 
means and methods such knowledge may be and is obtained and 
how the impersonation is created. 

In your work and capacity as nurses you are constantly 
coming in contact with persons of varying disposition, belief 
and temperament. Often the opportunity may thus present 
itself of removing from some mind a grave error and a fatal 
delusion, involving perhaps much mental disturbance, disorder 
and unhappiness. You may thus be able to minister to a soul 
as well as to a body, and even become the instruments in God’s 
heads of setting a soul free—leading it to a knowledge of the 
true supernatural order, introduced into the world by Jesus 
Christ and operating in His one true Church. You would thus 
be doing a great and a good work in the world, and in the truest 
sense be co-operating with the Holy Father in his sublime aim 
“to restore all things in Christ.” 





have undertaken to collate the photographic reproduction with. 
the printed text, prepared by the Commission, for the purpose 
of gathering the variants. When this has been done, the 
volumes of photographs together with the collated sheets are 
returned to Rome. At the present time some 70 volumes have. 
been prepared in this way for use. Some are being collated by 
members. of the Commission or their helpers, others have 
already been returned with the collations entered upon the 
printed text sheets, have been bound and are ready for the 
further process of comparing the variant readings, : 






































A trial volume, to gather the variants of one book of the Old 
Testament (Exodus), has been prepared this year at St. Anselm’s j 
with columns for some 30 manuscript readings. The variant 
of about one half of that number have been posted in these 
columns and the work already done has enabled those engaged 
upon this branch of the. subject to arrange some of the Codices 
in families. This has at least served to show that a much 
greater extent of view is necessary. before anything like certainty 
can be had, d 

At the time of publishing the last Report, one of our Commis-. 
sion, Dom Donatien de Bruyne, had just started for Spain to 
examice the most important libraries in that country. His 
Eminence the Cardinal Secretary of State had given a letterin 
the name of the Holy Father, urging all to aid him in his search. 
for Biblical MSS., which proved of great assistance and obtained. 
for him every facility for examining the libraries and archives’ 
he desired to see. The following is Dom de Bruyne’s brief 
account of this literary journey made for the Commission: 

































In 1906 I undertook a journey to Spain to examine the Biblical 
manuscripts already known to exist and to see if others could be found, 
If the MSS. of this country are little known and have been rarely used, 
they have proved to be less numerous than might have been supposed.. 
For my ‘‘ Voyage littéraire ” I had an excellent guide in the ‘* Hand- 
schriften schatze Spaniens” of R. Beer. The two most important 
lacunae in it relate to the manuscripts of Roda and Urgel. It might 
well be thought that these two important collections had disappeared or 
been lost. . I, however, found them intact, or nearly so, the first in the 
Cathedral at Lerida, kept in a spec'al bookcase; the second at Urgel 
itself, In most of the libraries of Spain manuscript catalogues suffi- 
ciently good are to be found. 1 

The following are the libraries the manuscripts of which have nee 
examined in the course of my journey: Barcelona (Archivio de la 
Corona de Aragonand the Cathedral) ; Vich; Tarragona (Bibl. Pro- 
vincial and the Seminario) ; Saragossa (Séo ; N. D. del Pilar and the 
University library) ; Siguenza; Madrid (Bib. Nacional, Academia de I: 
Historia ; Museo archeologico ; Archivio historico Nacional; Uni 
sity Library and Bib. Real); Escurial; Toledo; Leon (Cathedral 
library and that of S. Isidoro) ; Burgos (Cathedral, Seminary and 
Biblioteca provincial) ; Urgel. We have also by letter obtained a 
description of the MSS, at Gerona and at Pampeluna. Ae 

I briefly sum up the results obtained by the journey in Spain. Ih 
descriptions of all the Bibles, more or less at length, according to their 
age and importance. Some of the volumes have been collated, either 
wholly or in part. All the leaves of two Biblical palimpsests (Escuria- 
R. II. 18 and in the Cathedral archives at Leon, 15) have been identil 
fied ; the text of Baruch, up to this time only known by the ‘Codex 
Gothicus Legionensis,” which had been published by Hoberg froma copy 
in the Vatican, made in the sixteenth century, has been collated u 
the MS. at Leon and compared with other independent copies I 
covered. At Siguenza I found a fragment in Arabo-Latin of St. 
which has been published in the Revue Bibligue, 1910. The 
esting marginal notes of the same Leon Bible, published in part 
Vercellone from the Vatican sixteenth century copy, were revie 
and completed on the original MS., and I found another independent 
MS. text of these notes at Madrid, so that it will now be possible to’ 
give a critical edition of these important fragments. “a 


Last year Dom de Bruyne made another voyage littérair 
for the Commission, of which the following is a brief account : 

In 1910 I made researches in the libraries of Austria. I examine 
the collections at Vienna (Hofbibliothek ; Staatsarchiv, Schatzkammen ; 
library of the Jesuit Fathers of Lainz, and of the Benedictines of 
Schotten) ; the libraries of the Benedictines of Salzbourg ; Admont $ 
Kremsmiinster and Gottweig ; and of the Canons Regular of St. Florian - 
and of Klosternenbourg. This work was made easy by the excellent 
catalogues I found everywhere. : ae 

Finally in Germany I examined and noted the libraries at Tréves 
(Stadtbibliothek, Dom and Seminary) and at Munich. In this last 
place the abundance of the material obliged me to confine’my attention — 
to MSS. anterior to the thirteenth century. ‘ 


The Commission has to thank Mr. Pierpont Morgan for his 
gift of a volume of a collated text of the Gospels. S. Berger 
has said: “ Dans le groupe important et ancien de manuscrits — 
écrits en lettres d’or, le plus ancien est sans doute le fameux 
manuscript Hamilton.” It was thus greatly to he desired that 
the Commission should have an exact collation of the MS. Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan granted our request to have one made, and 
Mr. Hoskier carried out this work of patience. His collation ~ 
has been printed in a magnifice t folio volume, and preceded © 
by an ample introduction both paleographical and critical. — 
We may be allowed as a Commission to thank Mr. Morgan for 4 
so generously supporting scientific work of this kind and Mr. 4 


Hoskier for his new service to the textual criticism of the Bible, 
The photographs, after having been taken and bound in The collation of these “Golden Gospels” is followed bya — 
volumes, are collated with the manuscript itself and whatever is | fragment of the Gospels, written in exquisite uncial letters, the 4 
found to be, for some reason or other, not absolutely clear in! rest of which is to be found in the Musée Germanique of 
the photograph is entered in the margin. Thus compared and | Nuremberg A collation of this part was made in 1881 by — 
corrected the photographic volumes are most exact copies of | Dombart in the Zeztschri/t fiir Wissenschaftliche Téologie (“De 
the manuscripts. The volumes are then sent out to those who | Codice Cremifanensi millenario” Pars I). ; 





THE REVISION OF THE VULGATE. 
PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 


The second report of the work done under the superintendence 
of the Right Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., for the revision of 
the text of the Latin Vulgate Bible, though it has already been 
referred to in a brief summary, is so full of interest that it may 
well find reproduction in full. The document has been printed 
at St. Anselm’s, Rome, and runs as follows: 

Two years have passed since the publication of a brief account 
of the work of the Commission for the Revision of the Latin 
Vulgate. In this time, although considerable and encouraging 
progress has beer made in the work of preparation, it has 
become evident that the examination of libraries to bring to 
light unknown or forgotten MSS., and the necessarily slow, 
careful and systematic collation of all the most important 
codices, will occupy more time and be more costly than was at 
first expected. In the endeavour to obtain as accurately as 

ossibly the text of St. Jerome’s Latin translation of the Bible 
(which is the end of the present Commission) it is obviously 
necessary to ascertain what the old Latin Texts were, upon 
which St. Jerome had to work. For this purpose one of the 
objects of the Commission, patiently pursued during the last 
‘two years, has been to procure copies of all such texts already 
published, and to prepare others for the use of workers in this 
-vast field of research. To this end, and also to throw light 
upon some of the problems which confront those who are 
engaged in this branch of Scriptural studies, it has been deter- 
mined to begin at once the publication of a series of “ Collec- 
tanea Biblica Latina”: and a list of some of the studies and 
texts already in preparation will be found at the end of this 
‘report. 

os the past two years much use has been made of the large 
photographic apparatus, which at the time of the last report 
‘was being made for the Commission. It was resolved to 
procure the best possible apparatus ; and the results have been 
-even better than was anticipated. Many of the most important 
Biblical MSS. have been already photographed by the black- 
and-white process at the Bib. National in Paris, at the British 
Museum in London, and elsewhere ; and the collection of bound 
volumes of photographs is already considerable and is constantly 
receiving additions. It is evident that, whilst the cost of thus 
photographing entire codices has been very considerable, the 
expense is fully justified, and indeed may now be considered 
absolutely necessary, by the obvious utility of having an 
accurate reproduction of any manuscript at hand to consult in 
case of a doubt. By this system it has also been possible to 
obtain the help of many excellent co//aborateurs in the Jabour of 
collation, who would not have been able to work at the actual 
manuscripts in the libraries which possess them. 
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EPISCOPAL AUTHORISATION. 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. 
Practical Sympathy is Most Urgently Needed. 





q LOVERS OF ST. ANTHONY, do please give usa helplng hand to com- 
plete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament. 


] At one time we thought God had abandoned this poor Struggling Mission, 
but it was only atrial.. God wished to reveal to us that if we did what we 
could for His Honour and Glory He would do the rest. 


“| Since the opening of our small Sacristy-Church, just two years ago—in spite 
of much opposition to cur Holy Faith—great things have been achieved. 
Already Seventy-Four Conyerts have been received, and many more are 
under instruction. | 


§| Through the generosity of the Faithful we have accomplished Four Great 
Things: (x) Secured a magnificent site, (2) Presbytery completed. (3) A 
beautiful Club-room. (4) Portion of the Church built. Thank God, all 
this has been accomplished and paid for and no debt on the Mission. We 
still have sufficient energy left to complete the building of the Church, if 
you, dear reader, will only rally around and send us the necessary means 
for the purchase of the materials. How many hods of bricks will you 
send? 


§| It is we who toil in the Saviour’s Vineyard, but the merits of our work are 
i shared, in ample measure, by those who furnish us the means to do the 
works of God. Those gifts, we know, often come from privations and 
sacrifices which are the admiration of the Angels. Undoubtedly they 
receive a recompense from Him to Whom they are offered. We can pay 
back only feebly by our prayers, but be assured that we do not fail in this 
sacred duty for all our Benefactors. 


{ If Catholics could only realise for themselves the facts relating to this 
_ Struggling Mission, both for what is being done and what could be done 
and what is not done, itis certain that they wou!d be morealive to the real 
and urgent necessity of doing something for us, were it only to offer a 
little prayer each day for the spread of that Faith which they think they 
love dearer than life itself. 





- By helping us to complete a Permanent Home for the Blessed Sacrament you 
' are thus aiding in the Conversion of England. All our hopes of success 
are in your co-operatian. Surely you will not refuse! You may not be 
to do much indeed, but you can help a little, and a multitude of “ littles” 
_ “means a great deal, for our people are the poorest of the poor, 


= 


“| Remember ! The little Sacristy-Church is now far too small, many are turned 
away Sunday by Sunday for want of 100m. How sad to turn away Seekers 
after Truth! All this could be remedied if you were to send your 
_ donation Now. 


‘Addrecs—FATHER H. W. GRAY, 
Boas St. Anthony’s Church, Fakenham, Norfolk, England. 


+ P.S.—I will gratefuily and promptly acknowledge the smallest donation 
and send with my acknowledgment a Picture of the Sacred Heart and 
St. Anthony of Padua, 





This is 
what we 
WANT. 








We're gettirg impatient at Stanford-le-Hope 

For our present old barn’s quite unable to cope 
With the needs of this parish which grows ev’ry day, 
And it does seem a pity to send folks away. 


The sum we are asking is nct very great, 
But until it is ours we must certainly wait. 
But if every kind reader would send us a shilling 
The church would quite soon be completed and filling. 


Six hundred and sixty gold sovereigns is not 

In my estimation a very great lot 
To pay for a church to seat two hundred people. 
(You see we’re content to be minus a steeple.) 


We’ve already collected three hundred and fifiy 

Subscribed by good friends who’re both generous and thrifty, 
For thrift in the accurate sense of the word 
Is money that people have lent to the Lord. 


I want you to help us to get in the rest. 
You'll surely say ‘‘ Yes” to my urgent request. 
A shilling is all that I ask you to send 
Tho’ a cheque for five pounds would in no way offend ! ! 


Post your donation /fo-day to Father Carless, Stanford-le- 


Hope, Essex, There’s no time to be lost. 
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B.F. LASLETT & CO. 


THE CATHOLIC WAREHOUSE, 


245, Brompton Road, South Kensington, S.W, 


THE NEW (1911) EDITION OF THE 


MISSAL FOR THE LAITY 


arranged by the 
Very Rev. PROVOST HUSENBETH, D.D. 


Has again been made quite complete with all the 
new Masses up-to-date. 
On account of the simplicity and completeness of 
the arrangement of this Missal, it has always been 
considered the most perfect one published in 
England. 


This New Edition of the Missal contains 1,245 

pages printed on the finest India Paper, in large 

clear type, with red line border on each page 

and bound in a great variety of Bindings both 

useful and beautiful at the following prices : 5/4 
6/-, 8/6, 9/6, 12/6, up to 25/- 


Do not purchase a Missal until you 
have seen the Edition by 
The Very Rev. Provost 


HUSENBETH. 


A Coronation Idea. 
Some people can think of nothing at 
all but the Coronation just now. 


Don’t do that. Remember that the Coro- 
nation will be all over in a couple of days, 








By all means be loyal. Hang out flags 
and bunting and lanterns. Certainly. But 
remember to leave something over for 
Pickering. 

The money spent on Coronation Decora- 
tions will be forgotten ina week. But 
the money spent on Pickering will go on 
bearing fruit to the end of time. 


There is no wiser or better investment 
than to sink money in the bricks and 
mortar of a church and its adjoining build- 
ings. 

Now my Coronation idea is this. For 
every 41 spent on Coronation Festivities 
send one shilling to Pickering. 

I do not think that will break anybody’s 
bank. But it will bring a blessing on your 
rejoicings, ; 

Do not say, “ Oh, Father Bryan is always 
appealing for money. I’m tired to death 
of his appeals.” For, how cax I stop 
appealing as long as there is money owing 
to the builder? And how caz I stop 
appealing as long as there is work still to 
be done for the salvation of souls? 

I do not want to go on begging. Believe 
me, / hate begging, but what can I do? 
The best way to stop me is to send in your 
donation quickly, and so remove the cause 
of my ceaseless appeals. 

Do it now, and let His Majesty’s Corona- 
tion be the occasion of a special burst of 
generosity on your part. 


Please send donations to: His Lordship the 
BISHOP OF MIDDLESBRO’, or to Father 
BRYAN, PICKERING. 


LAA TRIP PSI ELT TY LO A A HIE PORTILLO SATE OOD OS EEN ED 
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It may be added that the report furnishes a list of 65 volumes 
of collations of Codices with printed Bibles. The task has 
been performed by various persons. Of these collations no fewer 
than nine have been made by Abbot Gasquet himself. Amongst 
other collators may be mentioned Dom Wilfrid Corney of 
Downside, the nuns of Stanbrook, and Father Bellasis of the 
Oratory. 





CATHOLIC READING GUILD. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Catholic Reading Guild was 
held in the Sodality Hall, Mount-street, on Tuesday in last 
week, Mr. Lister Drummond, K.C., K.S.G., in the chair. 

Father Francis Ross, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, read the annual report. — 

Surgeon-General Cuffe moved the adoption of the report, and 
said the objects of the Guild would commend themselves to 
Catholics, particularly calling attention to the right and duty 
of Catholic ratepayers to see what literature was supplied to 
rate-aided libraries, and that sound Catholic literature, books, 
magazines, and papers, were not neglected. eat 

Dr. Herbert Vaughan, who has undertaken the organisation 
of the Catholic Reading Guild section at the Newcastle 
Congress, read the programme of the forthcoming proceedings 
of that section, and invited a good attendance at its meetings. 
He seconded the adoption of the report; which was unani- 
mously accepted. 4 : 

Father Bampton, S.J., delivered an interesting and stimulat- 
ing address. The Catholic Reading Guild met a real want, 
he said, in putting into libraries and public places periodicals 
and newspapers to which ordinary non-Catholic minds would 
have no other access. Reading the distorted accounts, for 
instance, of the persecutions in France, Portugal, and Italy, 
their prejudices would be dissipated by the truth placed before 
them in Catholic papers. Speaking of the tone of the general 
Press, he said it was not indeed aggressively anti-religious, 
but, rather, frankly pagan. The Catholic Press created a 
religious tone—sometimes, perhaps, too aggressive but essen- 
tially religious—which differentiated it from the tone of cant on 
one side and irreligion on the other which characterised the 
Non-Catholic Religions and the general Press respectively. 
The Catholic Press had a tone of its own, and was a 
means of instruction to non-Catholics through its reports of 
proceedings, meetings, lectures, sermons, and the like. The 
Guild could be a great help to the Catholic Press itself, which 
was not supported so much as it deserved. The tone and 
standard of Catholic newspapers would be improved—excellent 
as they were, they were capable of improvement—if they were 
more widely distributed. The bitterness and acrimony which 
occasionally found their way into them would disappear if 
their readers were to a greater degree non-Catholics, and a 
diminished use be made of mere padding, Hespokein high 
terms of the Catholic Press, of the great service it rendered, and 
congratulated the Guild on its high mission in giving greater 
diffusion to Catholic papers and general Catholic literature. 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Mr. Ambrose Willis read an interesting paper on some 
practical points of the Guild work, his suggestions being the 
outcome of personal practical experience. 


It isa great pleasure to me to be allowed to say a few words on this 
occasion, because I really do believe that the Catholic Reading Guild is 
one of the most fundamentally important societies we have in this 
country. I say that for this reason. Our leaders are continually telling 
us that we Catholics in England are asleep ; and I am afraid we must 
admit that, if we are not actually snoring, a good many of us are in a 
pretty dreamy condition. There are, of course, a good many notable 
exceptions. We have, for instance, the 4,000 members of that 
magnificent organisation The Catholic Women’s League. And we have 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society and the Catholic Boys’ Brigade, and 
many other societies. But they are all clamouring for more working 
members, And just think of the numbers of Catholics who belong to 
none of these societies. I am afraid they far out-number those who do. 
So many of us are content if we go to our Sunday Mass regularly; and 
to Confession and Communion once a month or once a week as the case 
may be. And all the time history is being made. The old order is 
changing, giving place to new. Customs and institutions and beliefs are 
being thrown aside, and new ideals and philosophies are being set up in 
their place. Socialism and Atheism, and Spiritualism and F reemasonry, 
are organising their forces in deadly earnest—and in the meantime more 
than half our Catholics are asleep. It seems to me that the Catholic 
Reading Guild is one of the most powerful alarm clocks we have got. 
It is the machinery by which the fact that it is time to wake up is being 
conveyed to our sleeping thousands. And as such it seems to me that 
it acts as a recruiting agency for all other forms of Catholic activity. 
People are content to jog along as humdrum Catholics because they do 
not vea/ise all that the Faith means to civilisation. And the only way 
to get them out of that jog-trot way of living is to make them read. If 
they will only read Catholic books and Catholic papers they cannct go 
on living so quietly and complacently. And it is because the Catholic 
Reading Guild is making people read that it is acting as a recruiting 
agency for all our other societies, and as such would seem to be, ina 
way, the most important of them. 

In this connexion I should like to draw the attention of members to 
a very important branch of the work which does not seem to have 
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TWO POPULAR HOTELS IN CENTRAL LONDON, 


(Saturday, June 24, rors. 


“ SANITAS” 
DISINFECTANTS. 


For the sanitary care of kennels, stables, cellars, drains, sinks, 
cesspits, ashpits, hospital wards, dwelling and sick rooms, the 
treatment of refuse, and the purification of the air of banks, ware- 
houses and public buildings, there are ‘ Sanitas ” preparations of 
various kinds specially adapted to all the several purposes. 


_ Tbe name or brand ‘* Sanitas” is the hall-mark of value for 
disinfectant and sanitary appliances. 















\ 


‘‘ Sanitas” pamphlet free on application. 


THE “SANITAS” CO., Ltd., Limehouse, 
London, E. 





The Motor-Cycle to keep you clean from 
oily dirt—that is free from vibration 
and noise, and which requires NO 
GYMNASTICS at any time, is the 


MOTOSACOGHE 


Without a doubt a most satisfactory machine for | 
a busy priest. The Lady’s Motosacoche is — 
specially designed for comfort and safety. Cata- 
logue D will interest you, and will be sent post oN A 
free on receipt of a post-card. oe | 


MOTOSACOCHE LIMITED, 


of. 
en 
i. 


i 
65, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. | 
TELEGRAMS: Motosacoche, London. TELEPHONE : Holborn 5439 | 
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By 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MIL 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 


THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL AGES, 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. ui 

The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice _ 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. ee 

Requires no cooking. ‘ 

Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops” 
healthy bodies and clear brains, Equally useful to the a 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot before retiring. ag 
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In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/~, at all Chemists and Stores. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


Hortick’s MALTED MILK Co., Slough, Bucks., England. 
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NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY | 
HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY 
HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
These Large and Well-appointed Temprrance Hore s have Passenger 
Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, 
Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. Perfect Sanitation. 
Fireproof Floors. Telephones, Night Porters, 
BEDROOM. ATTENDANCE, and TABLE D’HOTE BREAKFAST, 
Bingle from 5/6 to 8/- 
TABLE D’HOTE INNER (6 COURSES), 3/- 
full Tarif, and Lestimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
Kingsley Hotel— 
‘BookcraFT, Lonpon.”’ 


i . 
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Thackeray Hotel. 
‘“ THACKERAY, LonDoN,” 


I te 
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eceived quite as much attention up to the present time as it deserves. 
It is a work which is enormously productive of good—it is a work 
_ which can be carried out without a great deal of trouble, or the expendi- 
ture of a great deal of time. It does not call for any special aptitude 
or ability, and it costs not a farthing. On the other hand, it can make 
a very Nice little source of revenue. I refer to the organisation of boxes 
for the sale of cheap Catholic literature at church doors. Such litera- 
ture includes, of course, pre-eminently the admirable works of the 
Catholic Truth Society. They must form the nucleus of the stock, 
But the good example set by the C. T, S. is now being followed by 
others in various parts of the kingdom, and there is no reason why the 
productions of other publishers should not also be disseminated in 
this way. Monthly magazines, such as Zhe Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart and Missionary Gazette, canalso be circulated by this means. 
Some people are born pessimists, and such folk will tell us that nowa- 
days the taste for reading is decadent, that people will not read serious 
literature, that even Catholics prefer Zhe Dazly Maz/ to the ‘‘ Imitation 
of Christ.” Ireply that if they do, the reason is because The Dazly 
Mail is so much easier to buy than the more serious books. It is very 
largely a question of supply. My experience goes to show that if cheap 
Catholic reading is made as easily get-at-able as Zhe Daily Mail, 
people will buy it, and, presumably, read it. 
For the last six months I have had charge of the box at St. Thomas’, 
Wandsworth, and during that time I have managed to dispose of 600 
‘penny booklets, making a net profit of 15s. in the half year. Since the 
Rectiainn of April I have been managing a box at Corpus Christi, 
-Maiden-lane, and during these two months we have sold books at the 
rate of 2,000 a year, and the sales are well maintained. Now there are 
138 churches in London alone. Many of these have no box at all; at 
others the stock is so low that the sales must be proportionately small. 
But if every church in London alone were to be provided with a box in 
charge of someone who would take a real interest in it, we should, at a 
“modest estimate, be able to disseminate a quarter of a million Catholic 
booklets in the year, at a net profit of about £250. 
_ Now thbisis not romance—I am not building castles in the air. It 
isan actual estimate based on actual working figures. All that is 
Necessary is one person in each parish who is willing to give a few 
minutes each day or two to keeping an eye on the box, taking care to 
‘maintain a large and varied stock, and also some one person to organise 
the whole thing so that the experience of the various workers could be 
pooled to the advantage of all. I think that ifthe Catholic Reading 
Guild thought fit to take up this work it would result ina remarkable 
amount of good, and would, moreover, strengthen the position of the 
_ Guild itself quite 100 per cent. 


_ General Maunsell moved and Father Keating, S.J., seconded 
the substitution of annual for half-yearly elections, and in 
accordance with the altered rule the election of the council and 
officers was made, the list read out by the Chairman showing a 
remarkably strong and influential governing body. 
from Mgr. Jackman, conveying the Archbishop’s blessing to 
members of the Guild and its work, was read ; a vote of thanks 
passed to the Chairman ; and a meeting promising marked 
“activity in the near future adjourned until the Guild shall meet 
again at Newcastle. = 

Mr. Lister Drummond in returning thanks gave some 
amusing experiences of his own, echoing Mr. Willis, of the 
great apathy among Catholics, who in such great numbers keep 
themselves ignorant of Catholic movements and Catholic 
iterature. They needed waking up. 











THE CONTEST IN CENTRAL HULL. 


_ Mr. Mark Sykes addressed a crowded meeting in the Central Hall, 
Hull, on Friday evening. Mr. Ure had béen speaking in the con- 
stituency the previous evening on behalf of the Liberal candidate. 
This, said Mr. Sykes, was a great compliment to him, that a politician 
_of the prominence and notoriety of Mr. Ure should have been brought 
down so early in the fight to look after him. ‘‘I feel,” said Mr. 
Sykes amidst laughter, ‘‘that I am going up one in the class.” 
Referring to the Insurance Bill, he said that his opponent, Sir Robert 
Aske, talked as though the Insurance Bill would be the means of 
20 millions being spent on the workers without extra taxation. Was 
not the worker’s own weekly contribution a tax? And would not the 
Exchequer’s contribution come out of the taxes? ‘‘Iam not against 
the scheme of the Bill,” he said, ‘‘ but I am against those who tell the 
workers that twenty million is going to be spent on them and not an 
extra penny of taxation put on them.” Mr. Ure, he continued, said 
that no genuine Tariff Reformer could ever be a social reformer. That 
was untrue. The great social reformer of Germany was Bismarck, 
though he was no humanitarian. Supposing Bismarck came to Hull, 
would he not be horrified and shocked at seeing the condition of large 
masses of the people of the town? ‘‘I assure you,” said Mr. Sykes, 
“that itis horrible to me to see the destitution, the misery, and the 
poverty of the people whom I hope to represent? I tell you it fills me 
with foreboding, and if the way in which the people of the back streets 
of Hull are crushed down is attributable to your beautiful Free Trade, 
then I say the sooner the system goes by the board the better.” He 
would not stand for Tariff Reform a moment if he did not feel certain 
that under a Tariff Reform system we could protect our workmen 
against those social evils which at present afflict them. He implored 
them to believe that it was from no selfish motive that he advocated 
Tariff Reform. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘ I were to urge Tariff Reform from 
any sense of personal gain, and not because I thought it was for the 
good of the people, I should deserve to be hanged, because it would be 
criminal in me to do ao.” 
EDUCATION. 


_ Dealing with education, he said he had already dealt with the subject 
in its mental and physical aspect. He would now take another view, 
and that was that no system of education could possibly be any good if 
it had not religion behind it. The present Government was tending 


ERB DABBLE, 
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Se ed TP ea OT oe 
HOSPITALS & GENERAL CONTRACTS Co., Ltd. 


Surgical Instrument and Appliance Makers. 


THE ‘PERFECT BASH’ 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 
Madeby Special Ma- earns 
chines giving greater ftao>" * 
Elasticity, | Durabi- 
lity, and Smooth f 
_ Finish Inside. 
Price—Cotton, each 
3/3, 4/6 & 7/6. 
Price—Silk, each 
5/-, 6/-, & 9/~ 
Self - measurement 
forms free on appli- 
cation. Experienced 
fitters always in 
attendance or can 
be sent to any part 



















THE 
With A 


‘PERFECT EASE’ 
ir Pad, covered Calf and Kid 
Leathers. Prices—Single 7/6, Double 12/6. 


25 to 35, Mortimer-street, 


of the country. 
London, W. 
(Almost facing Middlesex Hospital, top of Berners- 
street, W, 


TRUSS. 


Telephone: 5840 GERRARD (6 lines). 
Telegrams: ‘ Contracting, London.” 


———_—— 
HOSPITAL for LADIES of LIMITED MEANS. 


Patroness: PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


For terms of admission write or 
apply to the Sister in charge, 


St. Saviour’s Hospital, Osnaburgh St. N.W. 


SRP TT TTS 
to CHINA 
N.D,L. were. ae JAPAN and AUSTRALIA, by the large 


otra ee Sa ; ial aa Sc the NORDDEUTSCHER 
rom Southampton, callin; t ER. 
PORT SAID, SUEZ, ADEN, and COLOMBO, St CE NOM: NAPLES, 





Twin-Screw. 


Tons.| Next Departures. 


‘Destination. 














Pz. Ludwig 9,630| July 4 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Seydlitz 8,000 sue 10 Australia 
Bilow 9,028| July 18 Straits, China, Japan.* 
Gneisenau 8,081] August x Straits, China, Japan.* 
Scharnhorst 8,131| , August 7 Australia. 


*To China and Japan direct without transhipment. 


Luxuriously appointed steamers. Excellent accommodation in 
First, Second, and Third Class. Apply to Keller, Wallis and Co., 
26 and 27, Ceckspur-street, S.W., and 2, King William-street, E.C.; 
and at Manchester and Southampton. 


POWER’S WHISKEY. 
PURE Ona ales, 
“THREE SWALLOW.” 


Made solely from malt and 





in Ireland. 


JOHN POWER & SON, Ltd, 
JOHN’S LANE DISTILLERY, DUBLIN. 


ESTABLISHED 1791. 


DISTILLERS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


CONSUMPTION OR DECLINE. 


A Mother’s Anxiety. 


PARENTS who have delicate children suffering with weak Jungs, or threat- 
ened with Consumption, will be interested in the following testimony of Mrs. 
Crark, of 48, Harrowby-street, Prince’s Avenue, Liverpool. Her little daughter 
had been delicate from infancy, requiring more than ordinary cave. At the age 
of 12 she suffered from cold after cold, affecting the chest and throat. Her 
mother says: ‘I was afraid of her going into decline,’ Ordinary reme- 


corm grown 


dies having failed to effect any improvement in the child’s health, her mother 
decided upon giving her a course of 


Congreve’s Elixir. 


As she persevered with it, health and strength gradually came to the weakly 
child, and to use Mrs. CLARK’s own words, 


“REMOVED ALL ANXIETIES.” 


On the 17th March, 1911, the mother reports to Coombe Lodge: ‘I am glad 
to say that my daughter now enjoys good health,” 


ASTHMA, 
COUGHS & 
BRONCHITIS Congreve’s Elixir, 


Of all Chemists, price 1/1%, 2/0, 4/6 and 11/-. Mr, Congreve’s well-known 
work on Consumption sent free on application to No. 110, Coompr Lopce, 
PecKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 


Tlave been for 


85 YEARS 
Cured by 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


Situations wanted — 
30 words, One insertion 2s. 6d. 
Three ,, 6s. od. 
Each additional word, per ,, 1d, 
Situations Vacant— 
30 words and under 3s, od. 





each additional 6 words 6d. 
Miscellaneous Notices— 
per word (minimum 2s. 6d.) 1d. 
Legal Notices, Advertisements of 
Public Companies— 
per line... Is. od. 
Auctions— 
per inch, Narrow Column gs. od. 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, and 
Anniversaries— 
per insertion... 5s. od. 


Advertisers wishing to have replies forwarded 
from THE TABLET shouldenclose 3d. to cover 
cost of postage. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





RS. ARTHUR PERRY’S. SER- 
VANTS’ AGENCY, 35, George-street, Port- 
man-cquare, London, W. Rooms for engaging. Hours 
ro till r—2 till 4.. Saturdays till 1 o'clock. “stablished 
1874. Telegrams, ‘‘ Anxiously, London.’ Telephone 
No. 1755 Mayfair. 





ISSES TEMPLE and VAUGHAN, 


45, South Molten-street, W., Catholic Agency 
for supplying Governesses, Tutors, Nurses, Upper 
Servants, &c. Schools and families receiving boarders 
at home and abroad recommended. 





MPLOYMENT BUREAU for 


Governesses, Typists, and Domestic Servants, 
74, Shaw-street, Liverpool. Heurs roto 1 and 3to 5, all 
days (excepting Wednesdays). Booking fee ts. ; 
engagement fee 2s. 6d. up to 420 a year. Apply 
Manager. 





A® thoroughly experienced NURSE to 
first baby. Most successful with infants. Highly 
recommended. State wages. No. 618, TasLeT Office. 
A LADY can _ highly recommend 

NURSE to children over two years, or as 
second under good head-nurse. Nine years’ character 


from last place. Age 30, F. F., The Mount, Inch- 
brook, Stroud. , 








FRENCH Lady (35), with brevet, 
desires situation in good Catholic English 
family as INSTITUTRICE. Can give good refer- 
ences. Salary required. Address 630, TasLeT Office, 





RS. WALDORF ASTOR will 

recommend W. Friend asGARDENER (Head 

of three or more), 14% years’ experience in well kept 

establishments. Three anda half years present situa- 

tion, | Age 29%. Catholic. Married when suited. 
Cliveden, Taplow. 








SITUATIONS VACANT. 


URSE ‘experienced and responsible), 
over 25. £24 to £28. Apply, giving full par- 
ticulars, to Mrs. S., 221, Woodstock-toad, Oxford. 





ANTED, an experienced NURSE 

fcr young family. Nursemaid kept. Wages 

430. Apply Mrs. Tweedie, Wellesley House, Mile- 
house, Devonport. 


— 








HOUSES, &c. 


ARMARTHENSHIRE.—TO LET, 


with immediate possession, a large fine Country 
Mansion, known as ‘The Plas,” Llanstephan , near 
Carmarthen, with fine gardens and grounds, stabling, 
&c. Landcan also be obtained if required, together 
with the shooting over about 700 acres. For full par- 
ticulars apply to Messrs. J. Howell, Thomas and Son 
Estate Agents, Carmarthen. 





ING’S COUNTY.—TO BE SOLD, 


property suitable fora Convent or Nunnery. 
The lands of Glasshouse Demesne, Keeloge (part of), 
and Adruel, containing in all 532 acres, portion of which 
is held in fee subject to an annuity to the Irish Land 
Commission. Purchase agreements have been signed 
for the purchase of other portions of the lands under the 
Irish Land Act, 1903, and the remaining portion is held 
in fee simple. There is a’ large Mansion House in 
perfect repair, containing 30 rooms; stabling; well- 
stocked garden. Enclosed by walls on three sides, and 
well fenced on the fourth. Full particulars can be 
obtained from S. S. and E, Reeves and Sons, 51, 
Merrion-square, Dublin. 


THE ACABERI: 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BOURNEMOUTH, 


RICHMOND HILL (en pension), opposite the Catholic Church, standing on high ground. 


Close to golf links. 
Separate tables. 


South aspect. 
every floor, 


Very central. 
An ideal winter house, 


Full-sized billiard table. Electric Lift to 


MRS. FISHER, 





Cer BM At going abroad wishes to 

SELL, at very much below cost, a most charm- 
ing freehold modern RESIDENCE in Isle of Wicht, 
standing in large, lovely grounds surrounded by thick 
belt of valuable trees and shrubs. Admitted to be the 
most beautiful property in the isl’nd. Exquisite 
views in every direction, inland as well as over the 
Solent, &c. Most healthy, bracing air, gravel soil. 
Well-stocked orchard, &e. Stabling, cottage, and 
motor-house. Could be adapted at very small cost for 
a community. Within easy reach of Catholic and 
other churches. Apply to Messrs, Ogden Sons and 
Olley, Estate Agents, Wimbledon. 


O BE SOLD or LET.—HERE- 
FORD, 1% miles from. A detached Residence, 
having southern aspect and grand views over hill and 
daie. The house contains entrance hall. three spacious 
reception-rooms, billiard or school-room, seven bed- 
rooms, dressing-room, bath-room (hot and cold) ; three- 
stall stable, coachhouse, &c. Priceand rentlow. Apply 
R. Wood, Auctioneer and Estate Agent, 57, Broad- 
street. Hereford. 





O BE LET, “ THE HERMITAGE,” 
CALLOW END, WORCESTER.—Convenient 
residence within 4 miles of Worcester and Malvern, and 
close to Stanbrook Abbey. Three reception and six 
bed rooms, bath room and lavatory (hot and cold), 
excellent sanitary arrangements, kitchen, scullery (hot 
and cold), larder, large storeroom ; flower and kitchen 
gardens. Good water supply. For particulars apply 
Right Rev. Lady Abbess, Stanbrook Abbey, Worcester. 








HOTELS, &c. 


ONDON.—DURRANT’S HOTEL, 


Manchester-square, W. Adjoins St. James’ 
Church (Catholic), Spanish-place. | Within three 
minutes’ walk of Oxford and Bond Streets. Perfect 


sanitation. Cuisine unsurpassed. Inclusive terms from 
8s.a day. Telegrams, ‘‘ Adjection, London.” Tele- 
phone 609 Paddington. 





A BEAUTIFUL HIGH-CLASS 


RESIDENCE, 
79, HOLLAND PARK, CAMPDEN HILL, W. 


MAGNIFICENT MANSION 


standiag in own grounds, in one of the finest 
positions in London, few minutes Kensington Gardens 
and Met. R., one minute Holland Park Tube, Con- 
venient for the Carmelite and other Catholic churches. 
Thirty rooms, ¢rawing, dining, smoke, billiard, and 
lounge 48ft. long. Newly decorated; luxuriously 
furnished by Maple. Inspection invited. Recherché 
cuisine. Garage. Write for terms. “Phone 290, West. 


A WEEK-END IN HEREFORDSHIRE, 
I? would be difficult to arrange a more 

restful and refreshing holiday than a few days at 
““Clytha,” Bromyard. In the very heart of the most 
beautiful and peaceful country, yet close to the 
Catholic church, station, river, and golf-links, it offers 
convenience seldom to be found elsewhere. The house 
has recently been fitted with every modern conveni- 
ence, Full particulars from Miss Morgan, ‘‘ Clytha,” 
Bromyard. 


LACTON-ON-SEA.— St. Michael’s 

Convent of Our Lady of Mercy. A quiet re. 

fined HOME-RESIDENCE, temporary or perma- 

nent, overlooking the sea, facing South. The Sisters 

also receive religious in the Convent who require 
change of air after illness. Apply Sister Superior. 





YDE HOUSE HOTEL.—Close to 


Hyde Park and near Tube station, or quiet 
position. First class residential hotel. Terms moderate 
and inclusive. Newly furnished and _ redecorated. 
The hotel is preferred by many who have left large, 
noisy, and expensive hotels to stay here. Address the 
Manageress, Hyde House Hotel, Queensborough 
Terrace, Hyde Park, 





UNNY SURREY.—ST. STEPHEN’S, 


Surpiron Hiizt, S.W.—A limited number of 
patients received for Neurasthenia, Rest Cure, Weir 
Mitchell and other Treatments, Mild mental condi- 
tions, Drug Habit, &c., also accepted. Large airy 
honse, too feet above sea level. Gravel soil. Sanita- 
tion perfect. Experienced Matron and Staff. Medjcal 
Superintendent. Matron R.C. Tel. 842 P.O. 
Kingston. Highly recommended by medical profession. 
Apply ‘* Matron.” ; 








EDUCATIONAL. 





T. MARY’S NURSERY COLLEGE, 
BELSIZE-LANE, HAMPSTEAD. — Gentle- 
women trained as Children’s Nurses, Practical train- 
ing. Babies and little children resident. Needlework, 
laundry, cooking, kindergarten taught. Lectures on 
Hygiene, First Aid, Physiology. Posts obtained when 
training completed. Address Principal. 





FRANCE, BLOIS (town noted for its 


pure accent).—Pupils or Boarders are received — 

yy an Ce rn Tutor. Comfortable home. Highest — 

nglish references. Preparation for all examinations. — 
Abbé Rabier, Blois, 





OXFORD Graduate (Honours) desires — 
“ TUTORSHIP during summer vacation. Usual 
subjects. Some experience. No. 62t, TABLET Office. — 





UITION.—Few boys received sea- 


_ Side Rectory. Strictly individual tuition. — 
Public examinations. Very successful with backward | 
boys. Highest references. Golf, boating, tennis, &c. _ 
Forty guineas yearly. Father Carew, Catholic 
Rectory, Tenby. 


balm 


ae 





T. ANNE’S RESIDENCE, ; 
AT FRANCISCAN CONVENT, TAUNTON, 
for Ladies of the upper classes wishing to learn prace 
tical Household Management, including Accounts — 
Catering, Cooking, Light Laundry, and Dressmaking. — 
First Aid. Sacristy Work if desired. Fee 27s. a week, 


f 
A 
, 


‘ 


ae 







Private bedrooms, ae 








MISCELLANEOUS, 
























BRIGHTON. — High-class Catholic 
~ NURSING HOME kept by Priest’s sister. 
Medical, Surgical, Maternity, or Chronic Cases 
received. Terms from £1 ros. to £6 6s. a week, - 
Trained nurses supplied. Apply Miss Burt, 5, Colleges _ 
terrace, Kemp Town. J 





CEA TROL: CEMETERY, BROOK. 

WOOD.—Beautiful and convenient situation, 
Easy of access, Private graves from £2 10s, Cha lain, 
St. Dunstan’s, Woking. Particulars of London Nests ; 
polis Co., 121, Westminster Bridge-road, or Brookwood _ 
Cemetery. See 





OR SALE.—Sixteen years TABLETS © 
ae Soy Tenney 844, - Decne 1859, in eight 
mes. Apply to W. E.S., 9, St. 4 ions, 

West Hampstead, N.W. : aa wane 


H ENRY NEWTON VEITCHS 6. 
. Carlton-street, Piccadilly Circus, London, S.W., _ 
is an Expert Valuer and Continual Purchaser for Cash 
of Old Silver, Sheffield Plate, Old Jewels, &c. 5 








ILK-FED BACON.—Streaky mild, © 

5olb. sides, 7%41b. or 30lb. half-sides, 8d. ; r4lb. 
boneless flitches, 8d. Ib. ; tie hams, od., smoked or 
pale. Rail paid. Cash with order. _M. Woodhouse, 
Dairy Farming Co., (2) Northfield, Worcestershire, 


3 

BER-AMMERGAU.—It would be a 

5 great charity to purchase CRUCIFIXES, beau- 

tifully carved by very poor Passion-play actor, Figur es 
(white wood), 6in. and gin. on Oak Crosses. xsin. and. 

2uin., 8s, 6d. and r1s. 6d. respectively. Other sizes and 
statuettes, Post freee THOMAS METHLEY, Esq, 

9, Royal Oak Crescent, Clifton, Bristol. om 





ESTMENTS.— Wanted, a “Presenta- 
tion” Set of White Vestments, French shape. — 

New, or if second-hand must be in perfect condition, 
Full particulars to H. G., 13, Fleet-street, Dublin. 








ANTED, to share lodgings, City 
man or otherwise, at Wimbledon, near church, — 

and 5 minutes from Station. Every home comfort. - 
Terms very moderate. Apply 631, TABLET Office. #3 


is the Best Remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, 
Heartburn, Headache, 





lt, & 







all 






Gout and Indigestion, 






VISANOV 


Safest and most Effective 


Aperient or Regular Use, 


Saturday, June 24, I911.] 
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directly towards absolute secular education ; and while under such a 
system they might get a practical people, they would get a people who 
would surely fail in the race of nations from a business as well as from 
an ethical point of view. He stood for religious education. Our system 
wanted remodelling and improving, for we must not only give the child 
education, we must also see that the child was in a fit physical condition 
to receive it. He appealed to the working-men to believe that he had 
their cause really at heart. He wanted to see them well set up, with 
good homes, and happy, but he made no wild promise. He would 
only try to do his best, and if they sent him to Parliament he would 
ask their permission to allow him to devote some of his time to the 
welfare of the agricultural labourer as well as the town labourer, and he 
wanted to see them side by side working for a common end. Returning 
to Mr. Ure’s fashion of dealing with opponents’ speeches, Mr. Sykes 
protested that merely to cry balderdash and then pass on was no argu- 
ment, even in a Lord Advocate. ‘‘ Do fight,” he said, ‘* for the Refer- 
endum, for the poll of the people, because if the Veto Bill were- law it 
would not put power into the hands of the people, but power into the 
hands of the majority in the House of Commons such as no majority 
should have, or had any right to have.” (A voice, ‘* What are they 
there for?”) ‘I will tell you what they are there for,” replied Mr. 
Sykes. ‘‘They are there to do what you want them to do, and not 
what you don’t want them to do.” 

Continuing Mr. Sykes said that if they had an unrestricted First 
Chamber we should soon be in the position this country was in during 
the time of Cromwell. At that time the House of Commons declared 
itself permanent, and if there were no Referendum what would there 


be to prevert a majority in the House of Commons to-day declaring 


itself absolutely permanent, and voting no more general elections? 
With an unrestricted First Chamber the voters would lose all control 
over their representatives. The Chamber would cease to represent the 
voters ; it would only represent the members themselves. He stood 
for the Referendum, therefore, to see Parliament supreme and respected ; 
and he wanted every elector in England to know that no English 


_ Parliament would ever be able to do a thing which the electors dis- 


approved of. If that was not democracy, in the name of George 
Washington, what was it? 


‘ Tue IrRIsH NATIONALISTS. 
_ Mr. Sykes last week received a letter from the Irish National Club 


asking him if he was in favour of Home Rule, and demanding ‘‘ a brief 
_ and direct reply.” 


Mr. Sykes was both brief and direct. ‘‘I am not 


in favour of Home Rule,” he said ; and he added: ‘‘If you want to 


__ know why, I had better see your Committee.” 


Between half-past ten 
and eleven the same night, after his reply bad been considered at a 


- meeting of the members, he received a telephonic message refusing to 
_ see him. ; 








OBITUARY. 
SY 


THE VERY REV. JAMES CANON RIGBY. — 


We regret to have to record the death of the Very Rev. James Canon 
Rigby, of Sutton Coldfield, which took place suddenly on June Io at 
Ramsgate, where he was on a visit to his brother. Born in Birmingham 
on March 15, 1845, he was educated at Douay College and ordained in 
1870. His first mission was at North-street, Wolverhampton, where 
he remained until 1877. In that year he was appointed to St. Chad’s, 
Birmingham, where he continued until 1879, when he went as a supply 
to Leamington, and from there to Haydor. Here his stay was a short 


one, for he was re-appointed to his old mission at Wolverhampton. He 


continued to labour in that town until 1883, and then came to Satton 


Coldfield in succession to the late Rev. Father Harkness. [lis twenty- 
eight years’ work in the Royal Town has been to the good of his own 
church and congregation and to the advantage of the district generally. 
In January 1908 he was elected a Canon of the Birmingham Catholic 
diocese, being installed by Bishop IIsley in the March following, 


_ immediately upon his return from India, where he was at the time the 





honour to be conferred upon him was announced. A few days later 
bis congregation presented bim with an illuminated address and a 
cheque for £91 in commemoration of his silver jubilee as pastor. 

Canon Rigby, says the local paper, was closely identified with local 
public life, and had the unique distinction of being the first Catholic to 
be elected a Trustee of the Municipal Charities—at least for some cen- 
turies. He was also an active member of the Education Cow mittee, 
and the work he did in connexion with the Nursing Home and Cottage 
Hospital was an example others might creditably endeavour to follow. 

The body was interred at Ramsgate on Tuesday, June 13, and the 
same day a Requiem Mass was sung in St. Chad’s Cathedral, Birming- 
ham, by the Bishop of Birmingham. In the course of his sermon Canon 
McIntyre said that during his frequent visits he always found Canon 
Rigby’s attention centred upon his pastoral duties. Again and again he 
had discussed with the preacher ways and means of carrying out various 
works of the parish, and especially matters which concerned the reli- 
gious education of children and the schools. Canon Righy’s character 
was a quiet one, and he always went about his work without noise or 
fuss. He performed his duties with sincerity, and always with the 
motive of pleasing God. . 

At the Church of England parish church of Sutton Coldfield, the 
Rector (the Rev. Canon Barnard) made feeling reference to the death of 
Canon Rigby at both the morning and the evening services. Canon 
Rigby, he said, was greatly beloved by his own flock, and most bighly 
esteemed in the community in general. Throughout his long tenure of 
office he had endeared himself to them all, and he would be deeply 
lamented and much missed, Before the commencement of the ordinary 
business of the Town Council at the monthly meeting the Mayor 
(Councillor T, H. Cartwright) moved in a speech of much feeling the 
following resolution: ‘‘ That this Council deplore the loss which the 
borough has sustained in the sudden death of Canon Rigby, and offer 
their sincere sympathy to both his relatives and the Roman Catholic 
community of the district.” The resolution was carried in silence. R.I.P. 





SOCIAL AND PERSONAL. 
enacts 


His Excellency Mgr. Granito di Belmonte, Archbishop of 
Edessa, Envoy Extraordinary from the Holy See, arrived at Norfolk 
House on Monday evening. On Tuesday afternoon his Excellency, 
accompanied by Mgr. Pacelli and Captain the Hon. Donald Forbes, 
called upon the Archbishop of Westminster. His Grace returned the 
call the same afternoon. 


Father John Norris, who returned to the Birmingham Oratory 
about a month ago, is now able to sit up for a few hours each day. 
Although he is unable todo more than just move from one room to 
eeu good hopes are entertained of his ultimate restoration to 

ealth. 


Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart is the new President of the Royal 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 


Mrs. Egerton Castle’s dinner and dance for her daughter 
took place on Monday night at 49, Sloane-gardens. The White 
Ilungarian Band supplied the music, and the rooms were decorated 
with lilies and rambler roses. c 


The marriage arranged between James Whiteside Leeming, 
J.P., co, Lanc., fourth son of the late Richard Leeming, J.P., of 
Greaves House, Lancaster, and Thérése, eldest daughter of the late 
Baron Frederic Pfyffer d’Altishofen, of Lucerne, Switzerland, will 
take place very quietly in London on July 3, owing to the recent death 
of a sister of the bridegroom. 


A marriage has been arranged, and will take place in the 
autumn, between Bertram, eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Walmesley- 
Cotham, of Tylhus, Ingatestone, and Mildred Mary, third daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chadwick, of Pipe’s-place, Shorne, Kent. 





MERRYWEATHERS’ ‘‘ VERY BEST” 


| WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 





Readers who have any articles 
of Catholic interest—books, 
pictures, &c.—which they 
wish to dispose of could 
hardly do better than adver- 
tise them in TZhe Tablet. 


1d. per word, Minimum as. 6d. 
SS ce A A CS 





LAUNORY Macuinery 


COOKING 242raRatTus. 
SCHOOL 


FURNITURE 


Illustrated Catalogue (B.N.) free. 


W. SUMMERSCALES & SONS, 
Ltd, 


PHCENIX FOUNDRY, KEIGHLEY. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Sickness, Employers’ Liability, 
Third Party, Motor Car, Lift, 
Burglary, Glass and Pidelity 
Guarantee Risks 
Insured against by the 


Railway Passengers Assurance 
Company, 

the Shares of which are vested in the 

Worth British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. 

Capital (fully subscribed) £1,000,000, 

Paid up £200,000. Claims paid over £6,000,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


ARTHUR WORLEY, Secretary, 





WATERING 
HOSE 


For GARDENS, LAWNS, &c. Made on the 
lines of Fire Engine Hose, therefore good for 
hard wear and long life. 
good after ten years’ wear. 
and flimsy imitations. 


Customers find it 
Beware of cheap 





Write MERRYWEATHERS, 63, Long Acre, 
London. 


SEA ISLAND for INEBRIETY. 
Boating, Billiards, Fishing, Sea Bathing, &c. 
Illustrated Guide sent free from 


F, N, CHARRINGTON, Osea Island, Essex 
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FOR THE MONTH OF 


THE SACRED HEART 


uy Dyer S 
NS 


fANUAL OF 
: THESACRED HEART 
m Cloth, 2s.; cloth, red edges, 
with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d.; Persian 
calf, limp, red under gold edges, 4s. 6d. ; 
Calf or morocco, limp, ved under gold 


REPS 
Son 


¢ 
6 


gee ADORABLE» 
HEART OF JESUS. 


By Father Geailifet, S.J. 3s. 


Zu 
aS 


OX 


5 2B) 
A 


edges, 5s. 6d. each; German calf or 
morocco, soft cushioned, round cor- 
ners, 6s. each. A complete manual of 
all the popular devotions to the Sacred 
Heart and for the month of June. 


fF EDITATIONS 

fh ON THE SACRED 

m HEART. By Father Egger, 
S.J. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FT MITATION 
f@ OF THE SACRED HEART 
4 OF JESUS. By Father Arnold, 
S.J. Cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 6d. 
English calf, boards, red edges, 8s. 6d. 
Turkey morocco, limp, round cor- 

ners, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


WITTLEBREVIARY 


of THE SACRED HEART | 


4d OF JESUS. Short Offices for 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





The danger to our schools and the need of organisation 
and united action to meet it was the note of the important 
speeches made at last week’s meeting of the South London 
Catholic League. Mgr. Brown, Vicar-General of the 
diocese of Southwark, is no alarmist, and yet he insisted 


on the present necessity of thorough organisation among 


Catholics for the defence of our interests in this country. 


- The interest which is at present in most danger is the 
schools. 


For, as Canon Murnane pointed out, though 
successive Education Bills have been defeated, and though 
for the moment no legislation affecting the position of 
Catholic schools is actually before Parliament, the time is 
The Government had declared that it was pre- 
pared to follow where the enemies of Catholic education 
should lead; they were openly allied with those who 
advocated a secular or godless system ; and by their own 
recent declarations were ready to renew their attempts 


__ when questions had been got settled which would remove 


certain obstacles out of their way. They were manceuvring 
for position only to deal a final and smashing blow. 
Therefore, proceeded Canon Murnane, he was convinced 
that “‘when various questions were disposed of, Catholics 
would find themselves in the very midst of an educational 


- conflict, and one in which those who were opposed to 


Catholic education would certainly summon up all their 
strength.” He would not be exaggerating if he described the 
next battle as the Waterloo of religious education. ‘‘ Which 


side will have its Wellington, and which its Napoleon we 


‘cannot say, but it all depends upon whether Catholics are 

i The lesson to be drawn from these 
facts of the situation, especially in view of the weakening of 
the power of the House of Lords, was that Catholics must 
be prepared to do more than they had done in self-defence. 


——— 


In connexion with the warning thus sounded heed 
should be paid to the remarks made by Canon Pool in 
his first and singularly lucid report as chief inspector of 
schools for the diocese of Salford, a post in which he 
The first difficulty 
to which Canon Pool calls attention is the question of 
the reassessment of school accommodation on a standard 
of ten feet a child against the retrospective enforcement of 
which such strong protests have been raised in Lancashire 
generally, and especially in Liverpool. He points out that 
the difficulty is still further complicated by the fact that 
this reassessment is being again reassessed on no definite 
plan, but at the discretion of Inspectors sent down for the 
The mere fact that 
powers are given to the Inspectors complicates the situation 
by the introduction of uncertainty, for the Inspectors are 
apparently empowered to rule which parts of the floor space 
are to be reckoned in school accommodation. Then there 
is the insistence on increased playground space which, whilst 
all very well as an ideal, raises many matters in urban areas. 
In spite, however, of difficulties such as these Catholics 
maintain their position and continue not only to hold their 
schools but to build new ones. The strength of this aspect 
of our position is apparent when we consider what has 
happened in other bodies which have denominational schools 
of their own. From the passing of the Act of 1902 to 
the middle of March in the current year no fewer than 
872 voluntary schools have been transferred to the local 


authorities. Of these 321 belonged to the Church of 
England, 140 to the Wesleyans and 411 to other bodies. 
But when we ask how many Catholic schools were transferred 
the old answer has still to be given—‘“‘ not one!” That 
shows who is in the vanguard of the army of defence of 
voluntary schools. 


Another difficulty and danger to which Canon Pool 
points is the position of Catholic secondary schools under 
the new Regulations. These Regulations seriously threaten 
the supply of our Catholic teachers and constitute a question 
of which, as the Bishop of Salford says in his preface, our 
people as a whole “do not seem to realise the vital import- 
ance.” Of the gravity of the situation Canon Pool speaks 
in words which, carefully weighed as they are, should 
certainly do something to awaken Catholics to move in 
defence. “It would seem probable that if the present 
Regulations of the Board of Education regarding secondary 
schools are to be retained, the Catholic teacher, certainly 
the male teacher, will soon cease to exist. . . . We shall be 
done to death ; not by legislation and ruthless confiscation, 
but by regulation and iniquitous starvation.” Over and 
over again this note has been sounded in our columns, and 
here we have it reinforced by the authoritative voice of a 
diocesan inspector of long and wide experience in such 
matters. When will Catholics as a whole wake up to the 
seriousness of the situation brought about by the danger of 
these Regulations? If Catholic teachers go, Catholic schools 
must follow, for the character of the school depends upon 
the teachers. Well may the Bishop of Salford, who has 
spoken so strongly on the question, declare his earnest 
desire that these words of Canon Pool’s may be impressed 
upon our people. Time is passing and opportunities with 
it. Are we only to realise the danger when it is too late to 
avert it—when it is actually upon us? 


On this question of the training of denominational 
teachers and the necessity of such right training, several 
pertinent remarks were made at the Hundredth Annual 
Meeting of the National Society which was held on Wednes- 
day in last week in St. Mark’s College upon improvements 
in which seme £25,000 have recently been spent. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury declared that the right training of 
teachers was ‘the key of the situation for the good of the 
nation as a whole, and that anything which impaired the 
work of the religious colleges would be, in the fullest sense 
of the word, nothing less than a national disaster.” Public 
men were practically agreed that we did not want schools 
from which religion was excluded, and people generally were 
saying that they did not want non-religious schools. If then 
religion was to continue in the schools, there must be 
teachers trained to give it ; yet the President of the Board 
of Education had failed to secure that all the training 
colleges should be bound to give religious teaching. That 
threw upon the friends of religious education a further 
responsibility to do their utmost to secure such training for 
the teachers. 


Sir F. C. Holiday in the course of a striking speech on 
the National Society referred to the present situation. 
He was, he said, afraid that it was true, in connexion 
with this subject as in connexion with a great many others, 
that, when the immediate danger appeared to be over, 
people were very apt to settle down until the next crisis 
arrived. It appeared to him that at the present time the 
supporters of Church schools were in considerable danger 
of settling down after the period of victory in which they had 
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happened. In Belgium was to be witnessed the result of an 
active and vigorous Catholic party. Catholics were not in the 
majority in this country, but an active minority was often a 
very influential body, especially if it was spread over the 
country. United and determined, a minority frequently 
became a powerful machine, and for that reason it was essential 
that Catholics throughout the country should be united, and 
actuated by one common motive, and determined to protect 
their common interest. “We are banded together to protect 
Catholic interests and nothing else,” declared Mgr. Brown. 
Catholics of South London were united in the South London 
Catholic League to protect their interests, which were connected 
with the administration of public affairs, and to see that those 
interests which were cherished by Catholics and their children 
were safeguarded and handed down to posterity as a priceless 
possession. 

CANON MURNANE did not think that the times, although 
they were so quiet, were altogether peaceful. In fact he con- 
sidered that the times were very critical indeed, and those who 
knew most about the Education question were looking forward 
with a great deal of anxiety to the future, and it might be to the 
near future. To some it seemed as if the advocates of godless 
education had turned their thoughts from Catholic schools, but 
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successfully withstood legislative attacks upon Church 
schools. Further, there was a danger that, while Church- 
men were settling down, their opponents were active, and 
that they would again attempt to do by administrative 
action what they had not been able to do by legislation. 
The Swansea case was not an isolated one. There were 
five school cases in which the National Society had 
successfully endeavoured to defeat administrative action 
which had been proved to be contrary to the law. Church- 
men were also in danger from the fact that they could not 
go on for ever merely defeating Education Bills and thinking 
that their doing so would serve their cause in the future. 
They could not live upon defeating hostile bills. He, there- 
fore, urged Churchmen to set to work upon a constructive 
educational policy based upon sound principles and 
calculated to stir the minds and consciences of the people. 

























Naturally several references to the Swansea case which 
had been fought by the National Society through the 
managers were made by the various speakers. Sir Edward 
Cripps strongly insisted on the injustice of the Education 


only to deal a final and crushing blow. They had confessed it 


to his mind they were like dangerous enemies who manceuyred — 


Act being administered in a political and party spirit, And 
this inevitably recalls to mind the hard case of the Catholic 
miners at Low Valley. These poor men had a school for 
their children which was on the grant list. Suddenly, and 
apparently through the action of a subordinate official at 
Whitehall, it was struck off and the grant was lost. Yet at 
the time, and for some years afterwards, the West Riding 
Education Committee were behindhand with the provision 
of school accommodation in the district. The miners kept 
their school open at their own expense, and they have 
kept it going for four or five years. Meanwhile they have 
done all they could to get the decision reversed. If they 
applied in the technical formula for leave to open a school, 
it was opposed by the local authority, first on the plea that 
they were going to provide ample accommodation, and later 
on the ground that such accommodation was actually pro- 
vided in a council school. A public inquiry was held, and 
though the wishes of the parents were proved beyond ques- 
tion, no redress was given. Since then the Board have 


offered the Catholic managers a new inquiry, but as one of 


the conditions was that the previous action of the Board in 
regard to the school was to be excluded from the inves- 
tigation, they very properly refused to have anything to do 
with a procedure which would not really touch their case. 
And so the school remains, outside the grant list. It has 


- 150 Catholic children in attendance ; it is maintained out of 


the earnings of the parents of these children, and by the 
help of such donations as they can secure. What would 
be said if there were 150, or even half that number, of 
Nonconformist children in a county district who had to be 


kept at school at the cost of their parents under a régime of 


free education. Surely 150 children are sufficient to provide 


a case for consideration at Whitehall; surely the sincerity of 


their parents has been tested long enough. The more one 
considers this hard case, the less one is able to take any 
_ other view than that it is a flagrant instance of adminis- 
trative persecution. 








CATHOLIC ACTION. 
THE DANGER THREATENING OUR SCHOOLS. 
A GRAVE WARNING. 


For the first time, in any emphatic manner, the Catholic body 
of South London has been warned against fresh legislative 
enactments that might injuriously affect the interests of Catholic 
schools, and at a meeting of the South London Catholic League 
held in St. George’s Hall, Westminster Bridge-road, on 
Thursday evening, Catholics were urged to combine in defence 
of Catholic education. 

The chair at the meeting was taken by the VERY REV. 
CANON SPRANKLING, and there were also present the Right 
Rev. Mgr. Brown, V.G., the Very Rev. Canon Murnane, and 
a number of the officials of the organisation. 

MGR. BROWN, in the course of an address dealing with the 


necessity of thorough organisation amongst the Catholics of 


England, said one did not always care to criticise other 
countries, but the feeling existed in the minds of many that if 
Catholics in Portugal or France had been formed into any kind 
of organisation certain events would probably never have 


education in this country. 2 
Murnane emphatically, “with those who are advocates of a — 
godless system.” 
Government) should join themselves with those who are — 
advocates of this godless system of education,” added the 
It might appear to some as if the — 
conflict was very far off. No doubt after the failure of the last — 
Education Bill Catholics came to the conclusion that they would 
be left at peace for a certain length of time. He was convinced ~ 
that when various questions were disposed of, Catholicswould find _ 
themselves in the very midst of an educational conflict, and one 
in which those who were opposed to Catholic education would — 
certainly summon up all their strength. es 
exaggerating if he described the next battle as the Waterloo — 
of religious education. ‘Which side will have its Wellington 
and which its Napoleon we cannot say,” observed Canon > 
Murnane, “but it all depends upon whether Catholics are — 
When the next battle did take place,he — 
feared the friends of religious education would not be in as 


speaker amidst cheers. 












+ 


openly again and again, and the present Government were — 
pledged to the hilt to follow the lead of a certain number of — 


Nonconformists who were determined to destroy Catholic — 


“They are allied,” declared Canon 


“It seems strange to many that they (the 


active or inactive.” 


He would not be — 


good a position as they were at the period of the last con- — 


flict. 
Parliamentary friends and their allies as they were some years 
ago, and the reason was that although hostile influence of an 


administrative character had been brought to bear on Catholic © 
secondary schools, there had not been anything like serious — 
questioning or determined opposition shown by any members of — 
Parliament in defence of Catholic schools. “If in the House of — 


They did not seem to be so much in touch with their — 


Commons we had half a dozen members who thoroughly knew 


the question for the Catholic point of view,” declared the 
themselves — 
disagreeable, by questioning in a fair and honest way,” — 
there was no Minister of Education who would think his life — 
worth living if exposed to constant assault by five or six such — 
He © 


very rev. speaker, “andif they only made 


earnest members. As a fact very little had been done. 


was of opinion that when the next Education Bill was introduced _ 


the House of Lords might have its position very much weakened, ~ 
and whatever views might be held in regard to that august body 
there could be no question that its position would be weakened, — 


and in view of the fact that Catholics had looked upon the 


15 


Lords as friendly to non-provided schools the reduction of their — 


power was necessarily a serious matter. The House of Lords 


had provided a bulwark to defend religious education from the © 


assaults of the enemy. Realising this fact, what was the posi- 
tion of Catholics? They must do more than they had done in 
the past to defend the position themselves. 
more effective machinery to accomplish that desired end than 
thorough Catholic organisation. Inaction was fatal to their 


best interests, but unity even in a minority was a most effective 
weapon of defence. 


Other speakers followed and the determination was expressed 
to strengthen the League not only in St. George’s Cathedral 
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And there was no- 


celebrated with the full ritual. 
- High Mass, and there was a procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
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parish but throughout South London so as to be prepared for 
any sudden attack that might be made upon the religious 
character of Catholic schools. 





OUR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


a 
Ampleforth College. 
EXHIBITION Day. 


The Annual Exhibition took place this year on the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, June 15. On the Wednesday afternoon the 
guests began to assemble, and watched the beginning of 
the customary cricket match of Past vw. Present. Later in 
the evening a large assemblage witnessed the performance 
by the students of Shakespeare’s “ Macbeth.” The new theatre, 
of which this performance was the formal opening, was at its 
best, and the play was much enjoyed, in particular the acting 
of F. W. Long as Lady Macbeth. 

On Thursday morning the Feast of Corpus Christi was 
Father Abbot sang Pontifical 


ment round the monastery grounds. Benediction was given in 
the course of the procession from an altar on the lawn in front 


: of the new monastery. The canopy bearers were Dr. E. Dawes 


and Messrs. H. Carter, J. Nevill, andJ. P. Raby. Acontingent 


of the Cadet Corps formed a guard of honour for the Sacred 


aad 





_ place in the new theatre. a 0 
and speeches, during the course of which the prizes were dis- 


_ the official inspector had been good. ‘ : 
time amidst multifarious interests for this new claim on the 


one. 


- tional standard. 


their own character. 


Host. 
After this the formal exhibition and distribution of prizes took 
There was a full programme of music 


tributed. After the presentation of the special prizes and the 


_ Ampleforth Society Scholarship, the Headmaster, the Very Rev. 


J. E. Matthews, O.S.B., M.A., gave his report on the year’s 
work. He spoke first of the change of scene from the Study 
Hall. to the new theatre. It was a change that meant growth 
and development, and called, too, for greater effort. It had 
many advantages which had already been proved. He reviewed 


_ the health of the school which had been satisfactory during the 
year in spite of an invasion of the prevalent epidemic of measles. 
_ He referred to the introduction of the Cadet Corps, and spoke 


words of commendation and of encouragement. The reports of 
It remained now to find 


energies of the schoolboy. In athletics the year had been a good 
The elevens had very good records, and the annual sports 
had been specially successful. The Certificate Examinations of 
last year had produced very good results. In the Higher 
Certificate V. Narey and G. Lindsay gained distinctions in 


- History. In the Lower there were twenty-six First Classes 
_ from twelve boys. 


He had to record the success of Vincent 
Narey in winning the first Foundation Scholarship at Trinity 
College, Oxford. The winning of such a scholarship was 
satisfactory evidence that the college had attained a high educa- 
Further, there was in it a touch of poetic 
justice. For Trinity College was first founded as Durham Hall 
by the Benedictines of the North. In conclusion he thanked 
by name the donors of the long list of special prizes. 

After the epilogue, Father Abbot spoke some words of 
welcome and thanks to the assembled guests, who were then 
entertained to lunch. 

In the afternoon the Cadet Corps was reviewed by Colonel 


Leese. The review was long and thorough, and at its conclu- 


sion Colonel Leese addressed the corps. He expressed himself 
as very pleased with the review. They were, of course, 
amateurs, and the amateur fell short in many ways. But they 
must ever aim ata very high standard, nothing short of the 
perfection of the highest arm of the service, the regular army. 
They should remember how much depended on their efforts, 
and on the efforts of similar school corps. Their country 
needed men witha real patriotism and a high ideal of public 
service. They had to give the lead. They were now fitting 
themselves to give the best of service. And, besides this, the 
training they were going through was of the highest value to 
He wished, therefore, to encourage them 
to put their whole energies into the work. He wished to see 
the corps increase in efficiency andin numbers. In_conclusion, 
he would again bid them listen to the voice of patriotism and 
realise that in this work they were preparing themselves for a 
call that their country might any day make upon them. ==" 

After the review the guests had tea on the lawns round the 
cricket field, and the match commenced on the preceding day 
was continued.. The Past were completely successful, and the 
Present eleven were beaten for the first time this season. 

After supper in the monastery there was Solemn Benediction 
and “ Te Deum.” 





St. George’s College, Weybridge. 


A procession of the Blessed Sacrament took place on Corpus 
Christi in the beautiful grounds of St. George’s College. The 
Very Rev. Canon T. Scannell, of Weybridge mission, and 
Father Moss, S.C., of Chertsey, brought with them members of 


their respective congregations, so that including the students 
of the College, who were divided into groups carrying banners 
and statues, about 300 of the faithful! accompanied the Blessed 
Sacrament. A pretty feature of the procession was the group 
of little children from the Convent of St. Anne, Chertsey. The 
College choir, admirably trained by Mr. Arthur F isher, sang 
en route Webber's “ Lauda Sion,” the Litany of Our Lady, and 
simple hymns in honour of the Blessed Sacrament. 

_ The first Benediction was given by Father Albert O'Neill, C.J., 
in the lady-chapel.on the Hill, and then the procession, follow- 
ing a course quite different from that of previous years, proceeded 
along the Yew Avenue to the brow of Woburn Hill, where a 
second blessing was given by Father Robert, C.J. The Sacred 
Host was then carried by Father Reginald back to the College 
chapel, where the choir gave a devotional rendering of Mozart’s 
“Tantum ergo.” The congregation then dispersed. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Brother Casimier, C.J., 
who, with the help of his fellow lay-brothers, adorned the altars 
with exquisite taste, and who acted as master of ceremonies 
throughout the procession. 





Stonyhurst College: The Great Academies, 


The Great Academies and Prize Distribution which usually 
bring the school year toa close were held at Stonyhurst this 
year on Tuesday, June 13. This early date necessarily found 
many of the class-prizes still undecided, and so the prize list 
was short. Visitors arrived during the morning, and by 12.30 
nearly two hundred assembled with the boys and community 
in the Academy Room for the speeches. The overture 
“Coriolanus” (Beethoven), played by the College Orchestra, 
was evidently} enjoyed by the audience. The programme, ~ 
which was distinctly a Coronation one, included “ A Salute from 
the Fleet,” a poem on the Coronation of the Sailor King 
(Noyes), feelingly delivered by A. Brogden; the well-known 
scene from “Henry V.,” where the King, ably personated by 
G. Archer-Shee, soliloquises on the responsibilities of his high 
office ; and a prologue dealing with the subject of Catholic — 
loyalty to the Sovereign. The ptologue was gracefully spoken 
by W. Barrow. Latin and Greek figure traditionally in all 
Stonyhurst Academies, but the light scene from Aristophanes 
with its running—almost racy—translation given by the actors, 
was anything but tedious to the audience. Vergil, in an item 
called “ Sortes Vergilianae,” was used as an oracle into which 
a high priest dipped at chance, and from which extraordinarily 
apt quotations were extracted in reply to questions dealing with 
distinctly modern school problems. 

A large choir gave a really fine rendering of Elgar's 
“Banner of St. George” with full orchestral accompaniment, 
and then, after the Stonyhurst Chorus had been sung by the 
audience, the school prizes were distributed. The chief prize- 
winners were: Keating Memorial. Prize (£10), S. Moorat, 
awarded for an essay dealing with the relations of Church and 
State. The Senior English Essay and English Verse Prizes 
went to E, Foucar, and the Junior English Essay Prize to 
H. Chronell. The Elocution Competition was won by 
K, O'Duffy, and the Ryan Memorial Prize by E. King. 

After the Academy, Father Rector entertained his guests at 
lunch in the College refectory, after which the visitors strolled 


down to the cricket-field to witness a review of the “King’s = 
Company” of the O. T.C., the salute being taken by Colonel 


Butler-Bowdon. Tea in the Bowling Green was followed by 
a display given by the Gymnastic Class. Extraordinary | 
progress has been made by the class during the course of the 
year, and the display was far beyond anything that has_ 
previously been given at the College. 

The disttibution of prizes won at the Athletic Sports brought 
the events of the day toa close. The following is a list of the 
holders of the Challenge Cups for the year 1911: Queen’s Cup, 
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for the best all-round Athlete in the School, J. Nelson ; King’s 
Cup, for the best in the Second Division, A. Filose ; Junior Cup, 
Ulric Tayler ; Mile Cup, J. Nelson ; Half-Mile Cup, J. Nelson ; 
440 Yards Cup, K. O’Brien ; 100 Yards Cup, L. Gahan ; High 
Jump Cup, K. O’Brien ; Hurdle Race Cup, B. O'Neil ; Steeple- 
chase Cup, J. Nelson. 





CRICKET. 
WIMBLEDON COLLEGE. 
A match between Wimbledon College and Mr. W. White's 
Eleven was played on the College ground on the afternoon of 


Sunday, June 18. 
WIMBLEDON COLLEGE. 


W. Davis, c Ellerton, b Cox ....0 seesesecnsecene creeeene 7 
F. Collenette, c White, b Cox ...ccsccssecseceeeeeererees I 
G. Tarleton, b Poingdestre.......ccserecceresersseseneeeees 19 
L. Will, b Poingdestre ....ccccsescseccaseeseneeeneneraes 7 
H. Macklin, b Poingdestre........csesseeeeesererseeeeeees ° 
W. Knight, c Aldis, b Poingdestre .......ssessseeeesees 5 
A. Moorat, cand b Poingdestre  .....:.sceesweeseeer eres 6 
V. Haskett-Smith, b Cox ..csccscccsescsrscecscnsecsceses oO 
P. Austin, c White, b Cox ..cscecseccsseereeneeeesneeenees 3 
GC. White, b Poingdestre......cccccsecscrsseseeerseenerseees I 
E. Tristram, not OUt ciccessscesceecerecscereecreonenseans 20 
ESxtPaShccaecescotice tease ance nctemorewecnes est 18 
"Lotal: viewsecctantabarcthacersenare? 87 

Mr. Wuiter’s XI, 
Rochfort, b Davis....cscccscceecseeeeececeueeeesenecereenecass ° 
Grierson, b Davis.......csccscseerseeeeeceneenonseeeseseee ses I 
Barton, lbw, b Davis ...scccscescesescescnsencenseserensenes oO 
S. Pike, b Collenette, ......cseccesseeseneeeeeces Ce Se eedus 5 
Cox, c Tarleton, b Collemette....:cscssesescrreeeeensereees 3 
Ellerton, b Collenette ......scscccsecseeensennecnreneceeeeues 18 
R. White, b Collenette........:sccesesecerecercesceesserssees 6 
H. Pike, c and b Davis cicssiscceseseceeenes dahcamesercete 3 
Poingdestre, b Collenette.......scssescceereneeesseenaeeeenes oO 
W. White, c Moorat, b Davis....c.ccsssecsesecseconeeesens 2 
Aldis, not OUt  ..ssccscseseecnsesesennevesanneeeeaereeeanee o04 I 
XELAS vesnccsiecsivessensevevecdcdeccssovvcences II 
otal Aareresers AWG cteen's iiss 50 


For the College, F. Collenette took 5 wickets for 17 runs, and 
W. Davis 5 for 20. .For the visitors, Poingdestre took 6 wickets 
for 25, and Cox 4 for 29. 








DOINGS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
LEEDS AND THE SCHOOL AGE LIMIT. 


At the last meeting of the Leeds City Council a resolution 
was submitted by the Education Commitee recommending the 
raising of the school-leaving age to fourteen years. Mr. H. 
Watson, reports Ze Schoolmaster, m moving as an amendment 
that the proposal be referred back, trotted out the old, 
specious plea that such a regulation would impose serious hard- 
ship on hundreds of poor parents. Alderman J. Clark went on 
in the same strain, and painted a pathetic picture of homes 
deprived of little comforts which were now made possible by 
the earnings of the miserable little thirteen-year-old errand-boy 
or factory worker. Gentlemen who labour this argument seem 
blind to the irreparable harm done to the little ones in with- 
holding from them the opportunity to climb by means of a fuller 
development of their mental endowments to a higher sphere in 
the social world than that to which want of education has 
doomed their parents. They fail to realise that every facility 
given to the little ones to go into the labour market at the 
earliest possible moment tends to perpetuate and deepen the 
misery which so many thousands of families suffer under in our 
great urban centres. Alderman Kinder put his finger on the 
real point when he asked whether the question should be 
decided on principle or as 4 matter of expediency. Needless to 
say, “that cursed word expediency” has been for the past 
seventy years the most powerful brake on progressive legisla- 
tion. When one realises that the existing exemption by-laws in 
Leeds permit nearly 6,000 children under fourteen years of age 
to leave school each year as compared with 587 in Birmingham, 
it is difficult to measure one’s language in denouncing the 
action of public men who endeavour to perpetuate such a 
scandal. The amendment was ultimately carried by 27 votes 
to 24. 


“<7 vead without reflecting is like eating without digesting.” — 
Burke. Every specimen of Ecclesiastical Art executed by the 
House of Jones and Willis is carried out on the assumption that it 
will be expected to last not for a few years only—not even for a 
generation, but for a// time. For this reason the price is neces- 
sarily slightly higher than that charged for light, unsatisfactory 
work which inevitably requires renewal after a few years—or even 
sooner. Zhe House of Jones and Willis has, for over a century, 
realised that ¢vue economy is effected, not by extravagantly cutting 
down the first cost but rather by ensuring the patron against subse- 
quent expenses. Hence the uniform satisfaction afforded by all 
that emanates from 47, Great Russell-street, W.C. 
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EDUCATION IN SALFORD DIOCESE. 
DIOCESAN INSPECTOR’S REPORT. 


In his present Annual Report and Statistics of the schools of 
the diocese for the year ending December 31, Canon Pool, the 
Chief Diocesan Inspector, writes : 


The need of larger school accommodation is a very serious 
matter, especially ina number of our town schools where land 
is impossible to be got. The Government, unable to end our 
existence by legislation, has, true to its threat, endeavoured to 
bring about destruction by the more insidious method of 
administration. More space is required in the buildings now, 
and so the accommodation has been reassessed on the scale of 
ten feet instead of eight feet per child. This reassessment in 
most schools has been again reassessed, not on any very definite 
plan, but according to the direction of the inspectors sent 
down for the purpose, who appear empowered to rule, or assume 
the power to rule, what parts of the floor space are to be 
accepted as suitable to count in school accommodation. A still 
more serious matter against town schools is the demand for 
increased playground space. There is no finality to the 
exorbitant demands of the Board of Education, nor apparently 
to the patience of the long-suffering ratepayer, who at every 
fresh demand dips his hand deeper into his pocket with a growl, - 
pays up sullenly like dog parting with his bone, and then 
passes on with as much cheerfulness as he can assume to await © 
the next demand. Yet in spite of poverty and the difficulties of ; 
the situation, Catholics afford fresh proofs every year of their 
unyielding determination not to sacrifice their schools. We — 
have an object lesson in the returns published the last few years — a 
of the membership of the different Nonconformist bodies. 
The returns show a gradual but steady diminution: if they 
have parted with their day schools* which should be their 
nurseries, what elsecan they expect except extermination, however 
slow it may be? Thetendency of the present day toindulgein 
pleasures and amusements, and to leave the churches empty, 
ought to convince them that the only hope for religion is 
through the day school. Catholics are well aware of this and so 
we still continue to build schools. Recently, in St. Mary’s 
parish, Manchester, and St. John’s, Rochdale, the schools have 
been rebuilt : in each case the buildings are exceptionally fine 
and well-designed. Others are in course of erection: among 
them St. Michael’s, Manchester, St. Joseph’s, Salford, and St. 
James’s, Pendleton. There are other schools to be rebuilt shortly 
or enlarged. But I have a certain misgiving about the wisdom 
of enlarging some of our schools in very populous areas: con- | 
sidering the tendency of those living in towns to avail them- — 
selves of the facilities to travel afforded them and to push out _ 
into the suburbs, would it not be sounder policy in many places 
not to enlarge the old school, but to erect a new school ina — 
suitable extremity of the parish where a new mission mightbe 
formed in course of time, and until the new mission is estab- 
lished completely school provision would be made for the — 
children who are perhaps too far from the existing school ? soa 
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To estimate the populatien of individual parishes from the 
number of baptisms, and of children on the books, isa hazardous 
matter, as circumstances differ so much in different parishes. 
To judge of the population of a larger area is perhaps not so 
uncertain. The numbers of the children on the books, and the 
number of baptisms, go to show that the Catholic population of 
the diocese is certainly 300,000 at the least. Itis a pity the 
Government were afraid to give us a Religious Census. The 
Government Returns when completed will be interesting, and 
may be of use in estimating the Catholic population. The 
baptisms in the Blackburn area are hard to explain, ¢.g., St. 
Peter’s in 1908 were 108; in 1909, 66: St. Alban’sin 1908 were 
202; in 1909, 166. - 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The examinations conducted during the past year of the 
children in the elementary schools, the reports of which have 
passed through your lordship’s hands, have shown that much. 
valuable and devoted work has been done. From all the 
reports received, it appears that there is a considerable 
improvement in the accuracy of the knowledge of the 
Catechism. It is weakest generally in the upper standards of 





* On March 15, 1911, Mr. Runciman stated in the House of Com- 
mons that since the coming into force of the Education Act of 1902 up 
to March 14, 1911, 872 denominational schools had been transferred to 
the local authorities: of these, 321 were Church of England, 140 
Wesleyan, and 411 others. Not one Catholic school has yet been 
transferred. 
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those schools where there are many half-timers. In most 
schools the experience of teachers with the half-timers is the 
same: from a teacher’s point of view, the period of real benefit 
to the school child is almost finished with the advent of 
half-time ; the half-timer’s mind becomes unsettled, is divided 
between work and school, most of its energies being expended 
on work at the expense of its schooling. For this reason, half- 
timers require special aptitude on the part of the teacher: 
“private study” of the text of the Catechism as of other 
subjects, though excellent in theory, requires, in practice, 
supervision and careful testing. 

he character of the instruction given, except in some few 
schools, is of avery high rank. The children are being taught, 
not to be able to repeat in the teacher’s words what their teacher 
has told them—which is sheer and undiluted cram—but to 
reproduce it in their own words, draw accurate conclusions, and 


_ give intelligent explanations of the doctrines taught them. This 


is true education: this I always look for, and I am pleased to 
testify that this is what your lordship’s inspectors have generally 
obtained. ; 

The Record Books of Religious Instruction have in nearly 


-all cases that have come under my notice been carefully kept ; 


a similar account 1 have received from the other inspectors. But 
it seems not to be generally known that an excellent “ Record 
and Diary of Religious Instruction” has, with your lordship’s 

_approbation, been published by John Heywood (price 6d.). The 
use of this Diary will involve the minimum of labour on the 
part of the teacher. 


SECONDARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Of these there are 18 in the diocese: not a single recognised 
seconday school for boys among them. A large number of the 
upils attending these schools attend the examinations for 


Prospective Teachers, or answer written papers set upon a 


syllabus previously approved. The papers have been in most 
cases highly satisfactory ; the oral examinations also have shown 


-~how efficient these schools are, especially the larger schools. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PooR LAW SCHOOLS. 


The work in these institutions continues to be done in a 
satisfactory manner. In some of the institutions the difficulties 
are not small, but, fortunately, we have in them teachers who 
are not to be daunted by difficulties ; and it is owing to this 
devoted spirit that the religious training of the children’s 
minds is so excellent. There is a falling off in the numbers 
at present in the industrial schools, not, I fear, because subjects 
for these schools are growing more scarce, but because com- 
mittals are less frequent. Rates are going up apace, economy 
must be observed, the truants and the pilferers can roam at 
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Of all the valuable assets possessed by the diocese, I believe 
the body of Catholic teachers, both religious and lay, to be the 
most valuable. Fortunately, an altogether unsatisfactory 
teacher is hard to find; in their loyalty and devotion to their 
and their interest to the religious education of the 
children, there are very few that are not whole -hearted. The 
work achieved by the teachers is simply incalculable, not merely 
the work done inside the school walls, but also outside the 
school, and continued for years after the children have left 
school. May it remain always so. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL REGULATIONS. 


But we have danger ahead. What is to be the future training 
of our teachers? It would seem probable that if the present 
regulations of the Board of Education regarding secondary 
schools are to be retained, the Catholic teacher, certainly the 
male teacher, will soon cease to exist. Our future teachers are 
to be drawn from the well-to-do classes, the profession is to be 
closed to the masses, the respectable working man is to be 
shut out, and, worst of all, Catholics are to have no more 
secondary schools wherein, as in a nursery, they are to rear 
the future teacher. We shall be done to death ; not by legisla- 
tion and ruthless confiscation, but by regulation and iniquitous 
starvation. What Mr. Birrell and Mr. McKenna failed to do by 
legislation, Mr. Runciman threatens to achieve by administra- 
tion, and like Roboam of old he gives this consolation tous : 
“ My father beat you with whips, I will beat you with scorpions.” 
In future, candidates for the teaching profession are to be taken 
from the secondary schools, which they are to attend from the 

-age of twelve years, and hence the elementary school children 
are shut out. Already the secularisation of our prospective 
teachers has begun. There are many Catholic candidates for 
the profession—how many it is impossible to tell—studying at 








1 ) Religious knowledge is not a part of 
their curriculum. How is this all-important branch to be 
added? From inquiries I have made I find that in most of our 
towns our teaching orders are eager to be of service, and would 
undertake to give instruction in doctrine gratis to those 
candidates who are unable to attend a Catholic centre. If, 
therefore, such students will send me their names and addresses, 
I will try to make arrangements for their instruction in the 
Syllabus for Prospective Teachers. Meantime, I would again 
call the attention of all prospective and actual teachers to the 
regulations of the Bishops of England, which require that 
every Catholic teacher should possess a religious certificate 
bearing the seal of the Bishop of diocese and signed by the 
Chief Inspector to testify to the competence of the possessor to 
teach Catholic doctrine. 1 have during the past year issued 
upwards of 200 certificates. Many more will be issued 
shortly to those who will soon have finished their revision of 
the “ Manual of Instructions,” and there remain still a few, who 
were teaching prior to 1908, upon whom no report has yet been 
submitted to me. There are some teachers who have but 
recently obtained their Board of Education qualification, 
but not the religious ; these should distinctly understand that 
the religious certificate is necessary, and that the examination 
for it should not be attempted without previous adequate 
study. The Certificate Examination is meant not merely 
to be a test but also to insure that religious knowledge is 
obtained. Our training colleges issue a certificate of religious 
knowledge. If a trained certificated teacher has passed 
through a Catholic training college and failed to obtain such 
certificate, I would look upon such a teacher with grave 
suspicion and question the advisability of his or her admission 
into a Catholic school. As a matter of fact, every prospective 
teacher, whether a student at a Catholic or non-Catholic 
centre, should pass in the four “parts” of the Syllabus as 
printed at the end of this Report, before entering a training 
college. The work to be done in a training college is so vast 
and varied that all possible preparation should be made prior 
to entering college if the training is to be of value. 


PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS. 


It is impossible to say how many of our young people are 
studying to join the teaching profession. 248 were presented for 
examination during the past year in religious knowledge, with 
the following results : 


non-Catholic centres. 


First Second Third Un- 
Honours Class Class Class classed 
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The papers were very créditable as a whole ; especially those 
written by students attending a Catholic secondary school : 
only those who show such good results should be allowed to 
enter our training colleges, which have always a large number 
of applicants to select from. 


THE SALFORD TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Our Training College has soon made its way into the front 
rank of the training colleges. Your lordship heard the excellent 
report of H. M. Inspector upon the college, and you are well 
acquainted with the splendid work being done. The arrange- 
ments for a practising school are not as yet entirely satisfactory, 
as the L.E.A. cannot see its way to accept a new school which 
the managers offered to provide, but I think that in a short 
time the provision made by the L.E.A. for the district will be 
insufficient for the rapidly increasing neighbourhood, and they 
may then be very glad to accept the offer. Sedgley is like Crump- 
sall, Seedley, Lightbowne, and other suburban districts that have 
developed so rapidly of late years. Such districts we should 
carefully watch for the sake of the children who may be there 
without a school within reach. 


THE SYLLABUS. 


The Decree “Quam singulari” on the age at which children 
are to make their first Holy Communion will necessarily affect 
the Syllabus of Religious Instruction. The Syllabus has been 
definitely revised for Infants and Standard I., and I would direct 
attention to the few changes that havé been introduced. More- 
over a Smaller Catechism for Infants and Standard I. (taken 
with the exception of two questions from the Penny Catechism) 
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has been submitted to the Bishops and has received their 


approval : this will be published very shortly. Also a Graduated 
Course of Instruction on the Blessed Sacrament has been 
drawn up by command of the Bishops: this course of instruc- 
tion is to be given at a time to be determined by the Bishop, 
and will also be found at the end of this Report. The Revised 
Syllabus for Infants and Standard I. should be adopted after 
midsummer, so that after that date all examinations will take 
place upon it. The Syllabus for the remaining standards will 
be revised soon, but probably not before midsummer: until it 
has been completed and due notice has been given, the present 
Syllabus will hold good. 








EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 
HEAD-TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 


Mr. TOUCHE, in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
asked the President of the Board of Education whether 
Circular 709 was issued with his sanction ; is he aware that the 
clause in Paragraph 9 which reserves to the Board at some 
future time the power of requiring that any teacher, 
whether he became certificated before or after August 1, 1910, 
must have had a college training in order to be a head-teacher, 
especially of a large school, has acted prejudicially to the 
general interests of the 42,000 non-collegiate trained certificated 
teachers and lowered their prestige, and has been quoted asa 
reason for barring teachers who are not college trained from 
proceeding to headships and to head-assistantships, thereby 
causing anxiety even where it has not done actual harm ; and, 
having regard to his promise to a deputation of teachers to the 
effect that, in the next issue of the Code, or in the prefatory 
memorandum, he would carefully consider what could be done 
to put the matter right, and seeing that no issue of the Code 
was made in 1910, and that it has been announced that no 
issue of the Code will be made this year, will he take steps to 
safeguard the interests of the non-collegiate trained certificated 
teachers by issuing a circular to the education authorities 
definitely withdrawing the provision in Paragraph 9 of 
Circular 709, and making it clear that the interests of certifi- 
cated teachers, whether collegiate or non-collegiate, are to be 
regarded as identical, and that it is not intended, in so far at 


_ least as those who are already certificated are concerned, many 


‘ 


of whom qualified when there was no room in the training 
colleges, to make any division into two grades to the detriment 
of the non-collegiate. 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. No steps have been taken, and, 
so far as I am concerned, no steps will be taken, to give effect 
to the very tentative warning contained in the last part of 
Paragraph 9 of Circular 709, as I am Satisfied that, in view of 
the circumstances referred to by the honourable member, viz, 
that many teachers obtained their certificates at a time when 
the training college accommodation was insufficient, and also 
for other reasons, it would not be fair or practicable to enforce 
a provision debarring from head-teacherships teachers who had 
not completed their college training before August 1, 1910, At 
the same time, I cannot restrict the liberty of local education 
authorities to give the preference for certain appointments to 
trained teachers when they consider that it is in the interests 
of the schools and the children to do so; and, generally 
speaking, I am bound to assume that the qualifications of a 
college-trained teacher are, on the average, superior to those of 
a teacher who has not had the advantage of a college training. 
Many individual case might doubtless be quoted against this 
assumption, and I have no reason to suppose that local educa- 
tion authorities are unable or unwilling to distinguish such 
cases and to make reasonable exceptions to their rules or 
practice in favour of untrained teachers who have in the schools 
proved their ability for teaching. 





The Swansea Judgment and After. 


The situation in Swansea with regard to the decision of the 
Town Council to bring all the denominational schools under 
terms of equal salary maintenance with the council schools is 
giving rise, says Zhe Schoolmaster, to endless activity. The 
Labour party has tabled a motion to rescind the resolution 
passed a month ago. If carried, this resolution would place 
the teachers in non-provided schools back in the same unfair 
position as heretofore. Fortunately the law has been clearly 
defined. The teachers cannot suffer any longer. Besides, we 
are advised that the motion for rescission will command very 
little support. It is surprising to witness the complete change 
that otherwise has taken place in Swansea. The Church party, 
a minority of the Council, is being urged to utilise the strong 
position won through the House of Lords’ judgment and to 
resort to party strategy, leaving the majority to settle the 
policy by resorting once again to “revolt” and its ruinous 
consequences. It is surmised that the cost to the rates of the 
dispute is already very great, as itis also wholly barren of 
educational benefit. At the present juncture there is in 
circulation in the Press an estimate of the clalm for 


arrears of salary put forward by the teachers in the non- 
provided schools on account of service since the appointed 
day. This claim stands at £5,000. The electioneering 
advisers of the Church party are asked to allow the state of 
revolt to continue in order that they may snatcha party gain 
through the general disaffection among the ratepayers as a 
result of useless expenditure. We hope that the trusted leaders 
of the Church party at Swansea will not sanction this fatuous 
course. The real revolters, on the other hand, have become 
the custodians of law and order. Councillor Lovell writes 
a long letter to the Press to assure his Liberal and Noncon- 
formist friends that the final judgment of the Courts has 
pronounced their policy illegal, and that they have no alternative 
but to submit or become law-breakers. He goes on to show 
that nothing can save the ratepayers from the effects of the 
recent judgment, and explains in detail the consequences that 
will ensue upon refusal on the part of the L.E.A. to administer : 
“The Government will place us in default, divert, or deprive us 
of grants, possibly distrain upon our Corporation property, or 
the teachers may recover through the County Court what the 
law has already recognised as theirs. The whole educational 


machinery may be dislocated, irreparable loss accrue to the _ 


children, many things may happen, but this will certainly 
happen—the ratepayers will pay, and pay with interest.” 
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University of London Catholic Students’ Society. 
In the Senate Room, University of London, 


members of the Society on “ Catholics and Socialism.” 


on Tuesday, 
June 13, the Hon. Charles Russell gave a lecture to the 


In the absence of the Rev. J. Driscoll, M.A., D.D., the chair 


was taken by Mr. F. Ryan, B.A. 


Mr. H. Belloc, President, wrote to express his regret at not oe 


being able to be present. 


Mr. Russell, in the course of a most interesting lecture, stated _ 


he was not a Socialist. 


the grounds of religion and morality. Mr. Russell said how he 
would like to see Catholics enter into all branches of public 


But he considered Socialism should be 
fought on the right grounds, e.g., economic principles, not on 


life, and to do so it was very necessary that they should be well 


versed in public matters, 
questions of the day. 


An interesting discussion followed, several of those present 
not agreeing with Mr. Russell, who at the close answered many _ 
vote of thanks was accorded the 
lecturer for his interesting lecture, and a hope expressed that 
next winter he would find time to give the Society another ~ 


questions. A very hearty 


lecture. 








NEWS FROM THE DIOCESES. 
——- 


ENGLAND, ae eA 





WESTMINSTER. 


Corpus CHRISTI AT MAIDEN-LANE.—Mgr. Benson and Bishop 
Vaughan were the preachers at Maiden-lane in celebration of the Feast 


of Corpus Christi, the former on Thursday, the latter on Sunday atthe 


twelve o’clock Mass. On each occasion an overflowing congregation 
was present. 

Mgr. Benson presented the worship of Our Lord in the Real Presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament in a light that would bring conviction to any 
non-Catholic, who believed in God and worship at all, of the supreme 
reasonableness of Catholic worship in that central doctrine. He spoke 
as one intimate with the mental attitude of the honest non-Catholic, 
from the Agnostic to the High Ritualist, as he showed that Catholic 
worship in comparison with other forms of worship was real. 

Bishop Vaughan on Sunday also preached on the Blessed Sacrament, 
spoke of the faith of England which had built the churches and 
cathedrals as its tabernacle in the ages of faith, enumerated the proofs 
of the devotion derived from Scripture, supported by reason and mani- 
fested in its effects on the lives and character of men, and pleaded for 
increased fervour of devotion. Father Raphael Moss, O.P. » continued 
his course in the evening. 
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help of the Catholic Education Council. 


the South London clergy, and Alderman J. W. Gilbert. 
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CHARITY CONCERT AT KENTISH Town.—An annual concert in 
aid of various parochial works of the Kentish Town Mission was given 
in the Stanley Hall, Junction-road, on Thursday last, when a long 
list of artists gave distinction to a well executed programme, The 
attendance was large, the audience appreciative and the proceeds 
presumably highly satisfactory to Father Elowlett. 


New WING AT St. ALoysius’ CONVENT, CLARENDON-SQUARE.— 
On Friday the Faithful Companions at Clarendon-square gave anotber 
proof of their enterprise as educationists in the opening of a new wing 
to their secondary school at acost of £10,000. Mr. Curtis was the 
It is a beautiful 
addition worthy of the nuns and the school, which has been fully 
recognised as a secondary school by the Board of Education. Bishop 
Brindle performed the opening ceremony, and he was supported by the 
Mayor of St. Pancras, by Alderman Sir William Dunn, and a large 
and distinguished company. 


Corpus CHRISTI AT THE CARMELITES.—The special celebration 
of Corpus Christi was made at the Carmelites on Sunday, when after 
the High Mass a splendid procession of the Blessed Sacrament took 
place. After Benediction, the Guards circling the sanctuary, Mr. 


- Bantock Pierpoint sang the first verse of ‘‘God Save the King,” the 


whole congregation with the united choir singing in full voice with one 


accord the second verse. 





SOUTHWARK. 


LETTER TO THE CLERGY.—In a letter to the clergy, the Bishop of 
Southwark writes : 
In thanksgiving for the benefits conferred by God on the nation, and 


in order to beg the Divine protection for the future, let the Collect 


*€ pro gratiarum actione,” which is found after the Votive Mass of the 
Holy Trinity, be added at each Mass on June 22 and 25. The “Te 


- Deum ” is to be said or sung on Sunday, June 25, after the principal Mass 
_ or during Benediction. 


The collection for the Catholic Education Council is made throughout 


_ England on Sunday, June 25, and the sum collected is to be sent to 
_ the Rev. F. H. Northcote within the following ten days. 


Urge your 
flock to contribute generously. The future of our schools depends on 
the efficiency of our training colleges and these colleges require the 


__ RECEPTION OF TEACHERS.—The Bishop of Southwark held a recep- 
tion of the school managers and teachers of South London on Friday 


_ evening at his residence in St. George’s-road. Amongst those present 


- were Mgr. Brown, V.G., Canon Murnane, Canon Sprankling, many of 
An address, 
_ pointing out the mission of a Catholic teacher, was given by the Very 

Rev. Father Rudolph, O.S.F.C. Leaving school, many children did 


me not continue the practice of their religion. 


Sgt 
= 
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Mr. J. Sheehan, in the course of an interesting speech, thought that 


the large percentage of this falling off in the attendance at Mass was 
_ due to the environments of the home. 


The Bishop mentioned that a retreat for the teachers of South 
London would be held in August, and would probably be given by 


~~ Mgr. Brown. 


Canon Murnane referred to the important part which Catholic teachers 


ie _ would take in repelling any future attacks upon the religious character 


of the schools. d 
~ members of the National Union of Teachers. 
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_ CAPUCHIN 
celebration of the Feast of St. Anthony of Padua at his shrine 


He urged them for their own benefit to become 


- CRAWLEY: THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE FRANCISCAN 
MONASTERY AT CRAWLEY.—Tbis year the annual 


in Crawley synchronised with the Golden Jubilee of the Church and 


Monastery where the world-wide Guild of St. Anthony’s Bread has its 
centre. The celebrations, which were continued for three days, began 
on the 12th with Vespers aud Benediction, a very large congregation, 
mostly visitors from a distance, being present. On Tuesday, 13th, 
Masses were said from half-past six to ten a.m. in the beautifully 
decorated sbrine chapel, and at 11.30 there was Solemn High Mass in 
the presence of the Bishop of Southwark. The celebrant was Father 
Tatum (St. Joseph’s, Brighton); the deacon and subdeacon, Father 
Laurence (Burton Park) and Father Gregory (Crawley Monastery) : 
and the assistants at the Bishop’s throne, Father Paul (Dublin), Father 
Oswald (Olton), O.S.F.C., and Father Augustine (Penmaenmawr) ; 
master of ceremonies, Father Bernardine, O.S.F.C. The Very Rey. Father 
Thomas, O.S.F.C., Provincial of Ireland, was the preacher, who took for 
his text, ‘‘ Godliness has always been profitable in all things,” and in 
a powerful and eloquent discourse aptly applied it to Crawley during 
the fifty years ofits existence. Ie dwelt on the humble beginnings of 
the Friars’ settlement in Crawley, which was in a stable at the Elms on 
the hillside overlooking the town where they remained for two years— 
1859-1861—when the present church and monastery were built. 
Fifty-two years, the preacher continued, have flown by since curiosity 
was aroused amongst the inhabitants of this district by the report that 
some strange foreign priests had come to settle in their midst. 
Failure was the only result that could be predicted for those men who 
came to such humble surroundings—ignorant even of the language of 
the people amongst whom they settled. But these first Friars of 
Crawley were undaunted by difficulty, undismayed by poverty, and 
with simple faith they lived their lives worthy of the best Franciscan 
traditions, Providence watched over them and help came to them as a 
result, and they were enabled to erect the present church and monastery 
—unpretentious though it be. That the environments of this humble 
monastery have exercised an important influence on the destiny of the 
English province of Franciscan Capuchins, and that it has been fore- 
most in spreading the Franciscan spirit, is evidenced by two outstanding 
a the Order in England—one of missioanry zeal, the other of 

atholic piety. As to the first he referred particularly to the work in 
connexion with the religious ministrations to the Catholic hop-pickers 
who visit Kent. He mentioned there were between 15,000 and 20,000 
Roman Catholics among the host of hop-pickers who migrated from the 
London slums tothe Kent hop gardens. Some seven years ago the 
Franciscan Fathers of Crawley offered themselves to the Bishop of the 
diocese to go annually into the hop-fields to look after this large 
number of Catholics, and much good work had been done in this way. 
Father Thomas also alluded to the fact that when it was decided by 
the heads of the Catholic Church to supply India, and especially the 
military stations, with British-born clergy of their own religion, 
Crawley was the first place called upon, and one ofits former Superiors, 
Father Anselm, was appointed as Archbishop of Simla, and one of the 
professors at Crawley accompanied him to India to become the 
administrator of his cathedral at Simla. 

The preacher then dwelt at some length on the second work, the 
Guild of St. Anthony, which is unique inasmuch as it has become a 
universal association with hundreds and thousands of members 
throughout the world, while being permitted to retain its centre in 
this humble church at Crawley. In elevating St. Anthony to the 
admiration of true Christians and faithful Catholics, the Almighty 
supplied an influence to check men in their blind onrush to destroy the 
fruitful sources of virtue, morality, and faith in the Church. ‘‘ I come,” 
said the preacher in conclusion, ‘‘ to pay a loving tribute on the part of 
the sister Province of the Order—the Irish Province—to those heroic 


| men who at the cost of much labour, and through the endurance of 


many sacrifices, built this monastery and church, and from such humble 
beginnings effected such happy results. Well, therefore, may the 
Friars at Crawley rejoice that heaven has selected their monastery as 


(Continued on page 977.) 
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= COLEREGES,..CONVENTS; SCHOOLS, - &c. 





THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Merridale-road, | Wolverhampton. 


Boarding and Day School. Conducted by 

the Dames de St. Maur. Under the 

Patronage of his lordship the Bishop of 

Birmingham. 

Heap Mistress — Miss Colly, B.A. 
Assisted by a highly qualified staff of 
resident and visiting Mistresses. 


| Pupils prepared for Inter. Arts, London 
University ; Birmingham and London 
Matriculation ; Cambridge Locals ; South 
Kensington examinations; the Royal 
Academy, and the London College of 

. Music. é 

| Kindergarten Department under a trained 
and experienced Mistress. 

J In 1910 90% of the pupils who entered 
for public examinations were successful ; 
of these 30% gained distinctions in 
English, French, and Music. - 

For terms and prospectus apply to the Rev. 

Mother. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies. The Convent 
is situated in one of the most convenient and 
picturesque parts of Gloucestershire. Within easy 
distance of London, Birmingham, Bristol, Car- 
diff, &c. The education given is refined, solid 
and practical. University Locals, Associated 
Board, and London College of Music Examina- 
tions. For particulars apply Rev. Mother 
Prioress. Bi 
St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, 

troud, Gloucester. 








ONVENT OF THE VISITATION, 
ROSELANDS, WALMER, KENT, under the 
Patronage of his Grace the Archbishop of Westminster 
and of his Lordship the Bishop of Southwark. Staff of 
certificated teachers. Superior English education. 
Refining influences of home life; individual care ; 
extensive grounds, bracing sea air, most beneficial for 
delicate girls. Private Centre for the Oxford Local 
and Higher Local Examinations. Pupils prepared 
with success. Continental ge taught by natives. 
Preparation for the Honours Examinations for Women 
in Modern Languages, Oxford University. All accom- 
peo s taught. Centre for the Royal Academy and 
oyal College of Music. A School of Domestic 
Economy has been opened in the Convent grounds, 
where the pupils have every facility for acquiring a 
practical knowledge of domestic duties, and can at the 
same time perfect themselves in conversation in Modern 
Languages. 





The Bracing Air of Ventnor 
is responsible, together with the excellent 
sanitary and heating arrangements, for 
the uniform health of the pupils at the 
Benedictine Priory. The curriculum 
includes English, French and German by 
natives, Italian, Music, Painting, Calis- 
thenics, Dancing, Riding, sea-bathing, 
tennis. Lovely walks, cooking, dress- 
making. Escort from London. 

LADY PRIORESS, Benedictine Priory, Ventnor. 


SE aS ES NE EE NR EE EID 
CONVENT of the HOLY CHILD JESUS 


The curriculum combines the principal 
features of the best Emglish and French 

education, including German, Drawing, and 
Needlework, Special attention is given to 
physical training and calisthenics in a well- 
appointed gymnasium, The school is under 
the special patronage of the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, and all the usual Exams are pre- 
pared for. 


Apply to the Rev. Mother, Layton Hill, nr, Blackpood. 


SALESIAN. “SCHOOS, 


FARNBOROUGH, HANTS. 

Directed and taught by the Salesian Fathers, 

“{ Anexcellent Religious, Classical, and Commer- 
cial Education is given in this School, and boys 
are prepared for any profession they may wish 
to follow, Great attention is paid to the forma- 
tion of character, and the Students are in con- 
stant touch with their Superiors. 

“{ The curriculum embraces all the subjects set 
for the College of Preceptors and the Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examinations, The 
School, which is on the main line of L. & S.W. 
Railway, is most healthily situated amongst 
the renowned Hampshire Pines, 

§] The terms are: For boys over 12, £18 per 
annum ; under 12, 16 perannum, Boys may 
enter at any time. 

§] The School bas been approved by the Univer- 
sity of Oxford as a centre for the Local Exami- 
nations. For prospectus apply to the Very 
Rev. Director. 


OXFORD. 


Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, St. 


Frideswide’s, South Parks-road. 
Hous of Residence in connexion with the 
‘* Society of Oxford Home Students ” for Women 
following University Courses. Students prepared 
for Entrance Examinations, Special arrange- 
ments for Religious, and for Students desiring to 
follow the Vacation Courses for Foreigners held 
in July and August, Private rooms, Lady 
Boarders received. Apply tothe Rev. Mother, 


St JOSEPH’S COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE, DUMFRIES. 
Directed and taught by the Marist Brothers 
For detailed Prospectus and Report of last Session 
apply to BROTHER GEORGE, 
St. Joseph's College, Dumfries, 
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COLLEGES, CONVENTS, SCHOOLS, &c. 





ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION, 
CHEPSTOW VILLAS, W. 
(near Kensington Gardens). 

A Catholic and English Education for the Daughters 
of Gentlemen. London Masters attend. Piano, Violin, 
k&c,, taught by Professors. On completion of their 
English studies pupils can pass from the Convent in 
London to others of he same Order in Rome, Paris, 
Vienna, &c. Rite; 

The Convent is in a healthy situation, near Ken- 
sington Gardens, with a garden attached to it; thus 
the pupils unite the advantage of good air to that of 
a residence in London, and the facility of the best 
Professors. FH 

Exceptional advantages or a quiring French and 
German with native teachers. __ i 

N.B.—The Direction of Studies has been placed in 
the hands of a secular Mistress, B.A. of the London 
Univ., assisted by a staff of Trained and Certificated 
English and Foreign Teachers. 

N.B.—The pupils are taken weekly for hockey, 
tennis, &c., to the country house at Borcham Wood. 


A few Lady Boarders received. 


See aa a ee ey 
ONVENT “OUR LADY of SION,” 
1, NEW WEST END, 


HAMPSTEAD, N. ; 

(Branch from The Convent, Chepstow Villas.) 
ScHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
CERTIFICATED TEACHERS For ALL Briere 

Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, Matriculation, 
Kindergarten Class, Piano, Violin, French, German, 
Painting, Drawing, Drill. 


N.B.—The Convent is within five minutes’ walk of 


Hampstead Heath. 
¥or further particulars apply to the Rev. Mother, 
po eS ee ee 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, 


BEULAH HILL, NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E. 
(Nearest Station, West Norwood. ) 
Conducted by the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, and Recognised as a Secondary 
School, 
Boarders and day boys. Most healthy 
situation, New and up-to-date accom- 
modation. Preparation for Matriculation 
and Oxford Local, Civil Service, and 
London Chamber of Commerce. 


EESULE CONVENT, BRENT- 
WOOD, ESSEX. 








x, St. Mary's Branch for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men. Separate rooms. Home life. Games, Riding. 
2. St. Philomena’s Branch for girls who may have to 
earn an independent livelihood. Day Pupils received 
in an Branches. cae 
rospectuses on application. 
The oayeik isa canine for Oxford Locals, 


_The Convent isa centre for Oxford Locals, 
(CONVENT, ABINGDON, BERKS. 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
(REGISTERED). 





The Course of Studies comprises all the branches of 


ducation. 
cane ‘ioe the Oxford Local and Royal Academy 


inations. 
wiotecs anos all Certified and Diplomaed. Large play- 
und. 
STApDIy to Rev. Mother. 


eee eee: 
S?: FRANCIS XAVIER'S COLLEGE, 
BRUGES, BELGIUM. 





Special facilities for French, German, and | 


Commercial Subjects. 
Next Term begins September 20. 
For particulars apply to the Principal. 


WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W. 


GORyeNT OF JESUS and MARY 
CROWN HILL-ROAD, 

offers to young ladies all the advantages of a 

superior education. Trained and certificated 

teachers. Pupils are prepared for the higher 

Examinations. The Convent stands on extensive 
rounds, sanitary arrangements perfect, the air 
racing, and health of pupil excellent. 


GUMLEY HOUSE, ISLEWORTH, 
near London, W.—CoNVENT OF THE FAITHFUL 
Companions OF JEsus.—The Convent is a Centre 
of the Oxford Local Examinations. Passes in Uni- 


versity Examinations for the past 20 years over 87 


percent. Passes in Music usually too per cent. 
Gumley House is built on gravel soil and is very 
healthy ; it is within easy distance of Richmond and 
Kew. Hampton Court cars pass the Convent, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, ETON-ROAD. 
Under the Special Patronage of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Westminster. Small 
numbers. Individual attention. High 
bracing situation, almost facing the_sea. 
Fees 36 guineas per annum. Lady 
Boarders received. For Prospectus and 
particulars apply The Superior. 








ST. PHILOMENA’S COLLEGE, 
Carshalton, Surrey. 


(Conducted by the Daughters of the Cross.) 


Under the Oxford and Cambridge Asso- 
ciated Board. Twenty-eight acres of 
ground. Chemistry, swimming, cooking, 
first-aid, gymnastics, drawing and paint- 
ing, rowing, hockey, tennis, riding, &c. 
Apply REV. MOTHER, 

Carshalton House, Surrey. 





ST. MARY’S HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Anlaby-road, Hull. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 


The Course of Studies comprises all the 
branches of a superior education, French 
and Latin are included in the curriculum. 
Special advantages are offered for conversa- 
tional French. Centre for Oxford Local and 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Examina- 
tions, Z 

For Prospectus apply Mother Superior. 


XX AVERIAN COLLEGE, MAYFIELD, 
SUSSEX. - 


Most healthily situated near Tunbridge Wells. 
Sound religious and commercial training. 

ti Preparation for Public and Professional Examina- 
ons. 





Pupils may enter at any time. 
For Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


XAVERIAN COLLEGE, QUEEN’S 
PARK, BRIGHTON, 
Beautifully situated, overlooking Sea and 
Downs. 


Preparation for London Matriculation and 
Oxford Locals. 

For Prospectus apply to the Brother 
Superior. 








AVERIAN COLLEGE, CLAPHAM 
COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 


High-class Boarding and Day School. 
Most healthily situated, facing Common. 


Thorough religious and commercial or classical 
education. Preparation for London Matriculation, 
Higher Certificate and Oxford Local Examinations, 

‘or Prospectus apply to the 
BROTHER SUPERIOR, 


ST. MARY'S ABBEY, 
MILL HILL, N.W. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Under the Patronage of his Grace the 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 

Pupils prepared for Matriculation, University 
Locals, the Examinations of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and the Royal Drawing Society. 
Special advantages for the acquisition of modern 
languages. The Convent is beautifully situated. 
Ample space for outdoor games. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


THE FRIARY SCHOOL, 


CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, 


Boys prepared forthe Army, Navy, 
Professions and Public Schools. 
Religious instruction by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers, The secular educa- 
tion is carried on by experienced 
laymen. Cricket, football, tennis, 
swimming, rifle shooting, and 
physical drill. 

Prospectus on application to the 
Headmaster Hugh Onslow, Esq. 








READING, (BERKS) 
40 minutes from London (Paddington). 
ST. JOSEPH’S CONVENT, 
** Broad Oak,” Upper Redlands-road 
HicH CLaAss BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YouncG LADIEs. 


Beautiful and healthy situation in the midst of parks. 
Extensive open grounds. New buildings up-to-date. 
Preparation for University examinations. Special 
facility for French and German. 





osleveteas 


BENEDICTINE CONVENT (PER- 
PETUAL AporaTIon), CORBELLY HILL, 
DUMFRIES. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Beautiful situation ; seaand mountain air; extensive 
open grounds; modern house improvements. English 
in all its branches ; French in daily use; German and 
Italian also from native teachers. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations. Music and Singing, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Calisthenics, Prospectus and 
particulars on application, 





STELLA VIAE 


Finishing School for Girls. 


§] Advantages: Winter in sunny Italy, 
summer in Switzerland and Germany. 




















‘1 Lessons from the best masters in Music 
and Art. 


‘| Lectures in Italian, French, German, 
Spanish and English by University 
Professors and others. 


‘| Special 


private and conversational 
lessons. 


§] Chaperonage to Concerts; frequent 
visits to Basilicas, Art Galleries, 
Museums, and the splendid ruins of 
Rome and its environs. 


‘| If desired—tours to Naples, Florence, 
Milan, and Venice. Atmosphere and 
comforts of a cultured and Christian 
home, with the devoted care of Nuns 
speaking one’s own tongue. Pleasant 
intercourse with foreign pupils of good 
social standing. 


] Iighest references indispensable. 


For Prospectus apply to: 


The Rev. Mother, Stella Viae College, 
271, Via Nomentana, ROME, ITALY. —- 





CE ES RE EE 


ST. MARY’S LODGE, St. Leonards-on-Sea 
Preparatory School for boys from 


6 to 13 years ofage. Under the 
Patronage of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and his 
lordship the Bishop of Southwark. 


for Prospectus apply to Miss Stevens, 





FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 


TAUNTON. 


Boarding School for Young 
Ladies of the Upper Classes, 


The Convent is situated in its own grounds 
in a healthy and beautiful part of Somerset- 
shire. Special care and attention is given 
to the individual training of the children, 
both physical and intellectual ; the homelike 
arrangements of this long established school 
facilitating this. Pupils prepared for Ex- 
aminations if desired. 

Apply to the Rev. Mother Abbess. 











THE CONVENT, LA STE. UNION DES 
SACRES CCiIURS, BATH. 
Boarding School for Young Ladies under the 


petoegs of the Bishop of Clifton and the 
enedictine Fathers. ne Se 


The Convent is beautifully situated in its own 


ounds, which are large and open: tennis court. 
Sockey field, &c. The course of studies comprises ; 
all the usual branches of a high-class education. 
French and German are included in the curriculum 
Pupils are prepared for Matriculation, Oxford Locals 
and Royal Academy of Music Examinations, 


PREPARATORY (BOYS). 


The Boys' Preparatory, which forms a separate 
department, has been extensively enlarged in recent 
years. The usual high standard of mental development 
and physical training is maintained, the pupils of La 
Ste. Union invariably taking excellent places in our 
Catholic colleges. ntire charge taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. For particulars apply to 
Rev. Mother. 








CONVENT HIGH SCHOOL 
The Avenue, Southampton. 


Young Ladies receive a superior and 
solidly religious education, with all 
the requirements and accomplish- 
ments of the present day. 

Centre for the Oxford Local and 
Royal Academy Examinations. 

Entire charge is taken of children 
whose parents are abroad. 


For particulars apply to Rev. Mother, 
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